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COMMENT 

The  preliminary  report  of  State  Suporintendeut-of-lnsur- 
imce  Hendricks  on  the  Equitable  Life  Asaurance  Society  win 
made  public  on  June  21.  It  is  a voluminous  document,  in 
which  arc  considered  at  length  the  charges  made  against  tlic 
society’s  officers  and  directors,  with  certain  definite  recoin* 
inundations  as  to  the  future  conduct  of  the  society’s  affairs. 
The  ri-|>ort  begin*  with  severe  criticism  of  IIesky  B.  Hyde, 
founder  of  the  society,  for  using  the  assets  of  the  society  for 
his  own  profit  and  for  the  personnl  profit  of  the  officer*.  Ho 
established  sufe-deposit  companies,  connected  with  the  so- 
ciety. throughout  the  country,  from  which  the  society  sus- 
tained actual  losses  of  thousands  of  dollars  on  account  of  in- 
adequate rent,  and  from  which  great  profit*  were  received  by 
individual  officers  and  stockholder*.  In  the  matter  of  the  re- 
lation* of  the  Equitable  to  its  subsidiary  trust  companies,  the 
conclusion  is  drawn  from  an  investigation  of  seven  of  the  ten 
corporations  affiliated  with  the  society  that  “ the  fact*  dis- 
close a very  decided  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  di- 
rectors and  officers  of  the  society  to  sacrifice  its  interests  in 
order  that  they  may  reap  the  profits  through  the  media  of 
these  corporations.” 


A similar  state  of  affairs  is  noted  in  connection 
with  tin*  'syndicate  transactions  of  Jaufls  H.  Hyde 
and  associates,  and  tin*  recommendation  is  made  that  each 
and  every  individual  and  corporation  which  shared  in  the 
profits  of  these  transactions,  of  which  a list  is  given  in  the 
report,  “ slmuld  Ik*  conqiellod  to  pay  hack  to  the  society  these 
several  amounts  with  interest.”  On  this  jsiint  the  report  says 
further  that  it  is  an  open  question  whether,  under  section 
thirty-six  of  the  insurant*-  law,  all  the  officers  and  directors 
who  “ partieipatv-d  in  these  unlawful  transactions  ” arc  not 
disqualified  “from  hereafter  holding  any  office  in  u life-in- 
surance company.”  The  responsibility  is  laid  on  Mr.  Hyde 
for  the  extravagant  salaries  allowed  many  executive  officers; 
and  with  regard  to  the  future  investments  of  the  society  it  is 
suggested  that  the  Legislature  take  action  on  the  question  of 
limiting  the  kinds  of  securities  in  which  life-insurance  com- 
panies— like  savings-bank* — shall  be  permitted  hereafter  to 
invest.  The  report  concludes  with  a reference  to  the  recent 
purchase  of  the  stock  control  of  the  society  by  Mr.  Rvav. 
Oil  this  point,  referring  particularly  to  the  promises  that 
the  new  management  would  institute  reforms  "which  wpuld 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  policy-holder*,”  Mr.  Hendricks 
*ny*.  u f do  not  question  but  this  is  tin*  honest  intention  of 
those*  who  have  acquired  the  control  of  the  society.”  In  sum- 
ming up  his  conclusions*.  Mr.  Hendrick*  gives  it  ns  his  opinion 
that  confidence  will  In*  restored  ami  the  business  interests  of 
flu*  society  will  lie  best  served  only  by  complete  mutualization 
and  by  the  elimination  of  stork  and  Wall  Street  control. 

The  report  of  Superintendent  HcSMflrKK  foltr.p*  A*lni*ly 
the  lines  already  laid  down  by  Mr.  PaV'L  Morto.n,  "the  uewr 


head  of  the  Equitable.  The  day  before  Mr.  IIemmiu  kn  recum- 
uiended  that  Mr.  Hyde  and  Mr.  Alexander  be  retired  from 
the  society,  Mr.  Mouths  announced  that  their  resignations 
had  been  accepted.  It  is  further  announced  that  other 
resignations  which  have  bni  made  may  be  accepted,  and 
still  others  called  for.  Mr.  Morton,  after  conference 
with  his  lawyers  and  tlic  three  trustees  of  the  *P«ck  bought 
by  Mr.  Ryan,  has  disclosed,  furthermore,  the  intention 
of  making  on  his  own  account  a searching  inve-tigatioii 
of  the  management  of  the  Equitable  for  year*  past,  ami  of 
bringing  suits  “ to  compel  restitution  of  all  profits  illegally 
acquired  by  use  of  tlic  fund-  of  the  society.”  A special  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  intentions  of  the  new  management  in 
this  particular.  How  revolutionary  such  intention*  may  he 
can  lie  better  estimated  after  the  results  of  the  Morton  in- 
vestigation are  made  known.  M Developments  which  are  al- 
most incredible”  are  hinted  at  us  the  result  of  the  preliminary 
nosings  of  the  accountants,  but  tlicre  is  no  need  to  heed  hints 
or  rumor*  when  the  facts  are  so  soon  to  come  to  light.  The 
tone  of  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Morton’s  intention*  carries 
conviction  of  his  purpose  to  make  thorough  work.  The  general 
belief  that  thp  ipanugement  of  the  Equitable  has  been  about 
the  same  as  that  of  several  of  the  other  leading  life-insurance 
companies  make*  this  prospect  of  rigid  investigation  and  legal 
proceedings  all  the  more  stirring.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Ryan 
and  his  committee  arc  back  of  this  investigation  guarantees 
to  the  policy-holder*  that,  whatever  the  disclosures,  any  future 
action  will  safeguard  and  benefit  them. 


On  June  20  Herbert  W.  Bowen  wa*  dismissed  from  tlic 
diplomatic  service  of  tin*  t'nited  State*  fur  bringing  charge* 
against  Assistant  Seeretary-of-Statc  K.  11.  Looms,  which 
Secretary  Taft  reported  to  be  false,  and  for  having  instigated 
newspa|H-r  attacks  on  Mr.  Loomis.  The  President  would  have 
permitted  Mr.  Bowen  to  resign  but  for  the  statement  made 
in  Mr.  Bowen’s  behalf  that  he  would  consider  resignation 
an  admission  of  misconduct.  A*  lie  did  not  wish  to  resign, 
he  wa*  dismissed,  the  President  fee  ling  that  in  spile  of  gi**l 
work  done  in  the  past  hi*  usefulness  in  the  diplomatic  service 
was  at  an  end.  Sin- ret  ary  Taft,  as  is  well  known,  investigated 
with  great  care  the  charge*  against  Mr.  Loomis.  He  ro|iorted 
to  the  President  that  Mr.  I^himis  had  been  eruelly  *lawlere-d 
in  the  charges  against  his  integrity  arid  sincerity  as  a public 
official  and  a*  a man,  but  he  censured  him  for  his  failure  to 
hold  himrelf  aloof  from  "personal  participation  in  plans  for 
investment  and  exploitation  in  the  country  to  which  lie  was 
accredited.”  It  will  be  recalled  that  Mr.  Loomis  was  Mr. 
Bowen’s  predecessor  an  minister  to  Venexuela.  Secretary 
Taft  found  that  be  did  not  receive  a brilic  from  the  New  York 
and  Bermudez  A-plialt  Company,  nor  prosecute  the  Mercado 
claim  against  Venezuela  and  share  the  prem-eds  (though  he 
was  slightly  mixed  up  in  that  transaction),  nor  diit  In*  a* 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  breitk  up  an  arraiigeuieut  Mr. 
Bowen  had  m'arly  completed  with  the  Venezuelan  government 
to  arbitrate  the  a*phalt  en*e  and  other  ehtiiii*,  nor  did  he 
assure  the  Wamcr-Quinlan  Asphnlt  Company  that  the  Tinted 
Stab’s  would  not  help  tig!  Bermudez  company;  hut  he  took 
somewhat  too  much  personal  inten-st  in  tlic  refunding  of 
Venezuelan  loans  by  American  bunker*,  und  came  P*>  near 
being  concerned  with  some  oilier  transactions.  Secretary  Taft 
found  him  ck’fieient  in  solicitude,  as  minister  of  fl»e  I 'n il«**l 
State*,  to  keep  hi*  skirts  clear  of  |K*r*onal  participation  in  any 
business  that  might  bring  him  into  contact  with  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  wish  was  plainly  futhcr  to  the  thought  ill  the  mind*  of 
tlu*re  who  started  the  Jtory  flint  C’liief-Jtwfier  Kr  i.i.f:h,  now 
in  Europe,  intend*  to  resign  his  real  u|w»n  the  bench  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  is  to  Is*  succeeded  by 
Seeretary-of-Wnr  Taft.  That  the  Si-ere-tary  e4iuld  have  the 
place  if  it  were-  vacant,  and  if  he  wanted  it.  i«  probable  enough, 
but  no  chief  justice  of  the  highest  Federal  tribunal  lias  ever 
been  known  to  n-sigs..  uml  Chief-Justice  Fiixkr  is  said  to 
have  remarked  before  he  left  Washington  that  he  hail  no  inten- 
tion of  making  a precedent.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Taft  would 
rather  be  Chief  Justice  than  ho  President,  but  hi*  friend*  take 
a different  view  of  tlic  matter,  and  mean  to  try  to  secure  for 
him  .Up v Republican  solicitation  for  the  of  Chief  Magis- 
trate :n  ilP'iS.  .’Nobody,  brlicw*  that  President  Roosexf:lT 
will  permit  the  Federuf  patronage  to  he  used  on  behalf  of  any 
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.-.mtliilatc,  lot,  oil  the  other  baud,  ho  is  scarcely  likely  to 
make  a secret  of  bis  personal  preference,  and  this,  it  is  under- 
stood. points  to  Judge  Taft.  There  are  signs  that  Vice- 
President  Fairbanks,  who  has  been  making  speeches  in  the 
W«t,  lakes  a less  optimistic  view  of  his  prospects  of  pro- 
umtiiai  than  he  took  last  winter.  Should  Speaker  Cannon 
make  up  his  mind  to  enter  the  race,  he  could  doubtless  get 
the  di'liiration  from  Illinois,  and  all  the  Republican  politicians 
«h»  ate  opposed  to  any  revision  of  the  Dinolky  tariff  might 
akitnatcly  unite  on  hint  as  being  likely  to  be  u more  popular 
KCiinee  than  the  Vice-President.  Nobody,  we  believe,  has 
iitr  accuss^l  Mr.  FaUOuxKS  of  being  “ magnetic,’’  whereas 
abort  everybody  likes  “ Uncle  Jot." 

Hitherto,  however,  no  Speaker  of  the  House  has  ever  been 
Dominated  for  the  Presidency  by  a national  party  during  his 
term  of  office.  Henry  Clay  receiver!  a local  nomination  in 
1$U4.  and  X athamel  P.  Banks  was  nominated  by  a wing  of 
the  Native.  Americau  party  in  185fi.  Neither  Rkkd  nor  Rax- 
I'lLL  could  si  cure  a nomination.  The  fact  is  that  the  Presi- 
dency lias  never  been  attained  by  a man  who  had  been 
S|Kaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  except  in  the  erase  of 
James  K.  Polk,  who  had  been  out  of  office  five  years  when  he 
*a»  nominated  in  1844.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  lender 
of  a party  on  the  floor  of  tile  House  has  a better  chance  of  ob- 
iiining  “ mansnation  than  has  the  Speaker.  As  a matter  of 
fart,  the  only  persons  who  may  be  suid  to  have  passed  directly 
frr«n  the  leadership  of  their  party  in  the  House  to  the  Prcsi- 
duicy  were  William  McKinley  and  James  A.  Garfield. 

At  the  hour  when  we  write,  the  Morocco  incident  has  had 
dr  definite  outcome,  (irent  Britain  has  declined  and  Germany 
lm»  accepted  the  suggestion  of  Sultan  Mi'lai  Abdul- Aziz  that 
the  questions  raised  by  the  treaty  concluded  between  France 
and  Great  Britain  with  reference  to  Morocco — a treaty  to  which 
Stain  ami  Italy  became  portico— should  he  referred  to  a con- 
fettMc  of  tlie  powers  which  signed  the  treaty  of  Madrid  in 
and  which,  by  the  way,  included  the  United  States. 
X#  reply  to  the  invitation  has  yet  been  given  by  Mr.  Roork- 
uiT,  ami  the  impression  is  current  that  he  regards  our  eom- 
mrrrial  interests  in  the  Short-chan  dominions  as  too  slight  to 
justify  our  participation  in  a conference  called  to  deal  with 
matters  in  which  European  powers  arc  almost  exclusively 
oawfrncd.  The  grounds  on  which  Emperor  William  II.  is 
understood  to  have  explained  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  his  nnwilling- 
mw  to  tecogtiiae  the  Anglo-French  treaty  as  binding  are 
at  least  plausible.  lie  points  out  that  by  a clause  of  the 
Madrid  Ciaivnitiou  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  was  hound  to  grant 
-acli  of  the  signatories  the  treatment  of  the  most -favored 
nation.  How  i*  it  possible,  asks  the  Gcnnan  Emperor,  to 
iwticifc  i!m>  equality  of  treatment  guaranteed  by  that  eon- 
vmtion  with  the  special  authority  vested  in  France  by  the 
Anglo- French  tretily — an  authority  obviously  calculated  to 
give  France  much  the  same  tutelary  relation  to  Morocco 
which  England  holds  to  Egypt!  That  is  to  say,  William  II. 
pr-fe~c«  to  desire  to  apply  to  Northwest  Africa  that  principle 
<d  the  •*  open  door  n to  which  the  United  States  an*  committed 
siih  regard  to  China.  The  practical  difference  between  the 
t»i.  ease-  i«  that  oar  actual  ami  prospective  commercial  inter- 
in  the  ChinrW  Empire  are  very  great,  whereas  they  lire 
la-ipriificaut  in  Morocco,  and  scarcely  warrant  a departure 
«»  our  sii|*’  from  our  traditional  policy  of  avoiding  foreign 
♦utangk-BH’iits.  That  the  Anglo-French  treaty  will  prove 
stathc  is  already  evident.  The  Sultan  of  Morocco  hu*  re- 
podiated  it,  and  Frailer  has  no  intention  of  attempting  to 
^vrre  him  against  the  wishes  of  his  German  protector.  The 
tatponry  elimination  of  Russia  from  the  list  of  first-rate 
military  power*  is  recognized  by  French  statesmen  as  con- 
•wmining  tlurir  country  to  fkpendencc  on  the  forbearance  of 
tljDr  neighbor.  There  is  no  douht  that  Emperor 

Wu.uiy  is  now  able  to  do  wliat  bo  likes  in  Europe,  and  is 
l*Id  buck  only  hv  his  conscience — a restraint  which  was  lack- 
ing III  t hr  Ita  of  Frederick  Tint  Great  and  that  of  Napoleon 
BeAU’.WTE. 


Ikat  ibe  revolution  will  be  a blood  hw)  one  which  was  in- 
augunilnl  when  the  Storthing,  or  Norwegian  Parliament, 
pnwUiinrd  the  independence  of  Norway,  still  seems  msurcil. 
King  Or«  of  Sweden  continues  to  resent  his  deposition  by 
thr  Storthing;  he  has  rejected  the  invitation  of  the  provisional 


government  to  designate  a prince  of  the  house  of  Behnaihutk 
for  tire  Norwegian  throne,  and  be  has  convoked  tbo  Riksdag, 
or  Swedish  Diet.  Wc  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the 
Swedish  Parliament  will  authorize  an  attempt  to  coerce  the 
Norwegians,  for  although  the  sovereign  cun  command  the 
sympathy  of  the  aristocracy,  the  masses  of  the  Swedish  people 
would  not  tolerate  a war  for  the  reestablishment,  of  a union 
in  which  they  never  took  much  interest.  Nevertheless,  if  the 
Riksdag  shall  concur  with  King  Oscar  in  asserting  that  as  a 
matter  of  constitutional  law  the  union  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way still  exists,  the  Norwegian  provisional  government  may 
find  it  difficult  to  get  its  diplomatic  and  consular  representa- 
tives recognized  by  foreign  powers.  The  Norwegian  Parlia- 
ment’s arrogution  of  a right  to  depose  a dynasty  must  be 
anything  but  a welcome  spectacle  to  the  reigning  families 
of  Austria  and  Russia.  The  precedent  set  by  Norway  must 
seem  especially  obnoxious  at  St.  Petersburg,  one  of  the  Czar’s 
objections  to  the  convocation  of  a national  assembly  being 
hi»  recollection  of  the  ominous  fact  that  in  1013  the  musky 
sober,  which  met  at  Moscow,  deposed  the  sovereign  then  reign- 
ing, and  elected  Michael  Romanoff,  a young  man  who  had 
not  a drop  of  the  blood  of  Rubik  in  his  veins. 


The  Norwegian  poet,  novelist,  ami  dramatist,  B.iorn- 
8TJERSE  Bjornr&kx,  who  for  some  months  has  been  en- 
lightening the  English  people  about  Norwegian  affairs  through 
the  London  press,  expresses  in  the  Daily  Chronicle  regret 
at  the  course  pursued  by  the  Storthing,  which  he  looks  upon 
as  hasty  and  needlessly  provocative.  He  thinks  that  the 
question  whether  the  union  of  Sweden  and  Norway  ought 
to  be  dissolved  should  have  been  referred  to  the  people  ut  the 
general  election  eighteen  months  hence,  when  in  all  likelihood 
a majority  of  the  Swedes,  as  well  as  of  the  Norwegians,  would 
have  sanctioned  the  secession  of  Norway  at  the  bullot-box. 
As  it  is,  the  novelist  opines  that  unless  King  Oscar  consents 
to  nominate  a prince  of  the  house  of  Bernaihitte  for  the  Nor- 
wegian throne,  Norway  will  become  republican,  modelling  its 
form  of  government  on  the  Swiss  pattern.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  in  Switzerland  the  functions  of  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive arc  delegated  to  a Federal  council  consisting  of  seven 
members  elected  by  the  Federal  Assembly.  These  seven  coun- 
cillors arc  joiutly  responsible  for  all  executive  business,  though, 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,  then*  arc  various  departments, 
and  their  chairman  is  called  the  President  of  the  Confedera- 
tion. Wc  leant  with  interest  that  Mr.  Bjomneskn  expects  to 
witness  an  improvement  in  the  relations  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way as  soon  as  the  two  countries  shall  have  Ixi-omc  completely 
independent.  He  looks  forward  to  the  ultimate  conclusion 
of  a defensive  alliance  of  the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms, 
to  which  he  hopes  that  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
Switzerland  may  become  parties,  Ilis  ideal  would  be  a great 
Teutonic  coalition,  to  which  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  would  be  admissible.  Only  in  some  such  way,  he  thinks, 
con  the  public  mind  be  prepared  for  emancipation  from  war. 


While  the  outcome  of  the  naval  hattlc  in  the  Sea  of  Japan 
was  quickly  made  known  by  cable,  the  curiosity  of  naval 
experts  as  to  the  means  by  which  a victory  so  unexpectedly 
decisive  was  brought  about  remained  for  weeks  unsatisfied. 
Not  until  June  Iff  was  some  light  upon  the  details  of  tlie 
engagement  obtained  through  Tokio  new*pa]>crs,  copies  of 
which  then  reached  Victoria,  British  Columbia.  It  ap|M>urs 
that  soon  after  the  firing  began  many  of  the  ltu*siun  seamen 
and  gunners  became  panic-stricken.  Two  gun  crews  on  the 
Dmitri  Dauakoi  mutinied  when  the  presence  of  the  enemy 
was  suspected,  and  their  officers  could  only  keep  them  at 
work  by  threatening  to  shoot  them  down.  The  assumption 
that  a battle-ship  cannot  be  sunk  by  gun-fire  was  exploded. 
It  is  now  undisputed  that  the  Onliafia  and  Sourarojf  were 
sunk  by  Japanese  guns.  The  fact  may  he  attributed  to  armor 
plates  of  inferior  quality,  hut  another  plausible  explanation 
is  that  these  v<«*-h  Is  owed  their  fate  to  tlie  heavy  sea  running 
at  the  time.  The  Japanese  had  long  been  practic’d  in  firing 
under  such  conditions,  and  when  the  Russinn  bnttle-hips 
wore  rolling  and  exposing  unprotected  ports.  Toon’s  gunners 
«coml  many  hits.  Much  credit  for  the  result  is  u scribed  bv 
Russian  survivors  to  the  Japanese  torpedo-craft.  Of  the 
three  torpedo-boats  lost  by  Tn«:n.  one,  it  acorns,  was  disabled 
when  only  four  hundred  yards  distant  from  a Russian  battle- 
ship, whereupon  another  tcr|iedu-boat  darted  in  and  took  off 
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(ho  former’s  crew  while  she  was  in  a sinking  condition.  The 
report  that  submarine*  purchased  in  the  United  States  were 
used  by  the  Japanese  has  been  more  than  once  denied,  but  on 
June  2 the  censors  |*crmiHcd  the  Japan  Advertiser  to  state 
that  the  Japanese  did  avail  themselves  of  submarines  in  the 
Strait  of  Tsushima,  and  that  these  vessels  greatly  contributed 
to  the  early  rout  of  the  Russians. 


By  consent  which  is  all  but  universal.  General  Maximo 
Gomez,  who  died  in  Havana  on  June  17.  is  rated  as  a great 
revolutionary  patriot.  The  cause  for  which  he  fought  was 
finally  successful;  that  is,  of  course,  an  incident  that  helps 
his  fame.  It  was  a just  and  necessary  cause,  and  Is-  was  for 
it  for  its  own  sakr,  and  was  constant  to  it  through  nearly 
fifty  years  of  trinl.  Constrained  to  leave  Cuba  after  the  failure 
of  the  ten  years’  war,  lie  went  first  to  Jamaica  and  then 
to  Santo  Domingo.  From  1878  to  1895  ho  was  a Santo* 
Domingan  fanner.  When  the  new  revolt  came  and  Marti 
called  for  him,  in  spite  of  his  threescore  years  and  twelve,  he 
took  the  field  in  Cuba  again,  with  Gakcia  and  Macbo  as  his 
lieutenants.  As  a soldier  he  learned  his  first  lessons  as  lieu- 
tenant of  cavalry  in  the  Spanish  service.  On  the  patriot  side 
in  the  ten  years*  war  lie  rose  to  lie  a major-general,  ami  in  the 
final  struggle  (1805  to  1808)  with  an  army  of  40,000  he  man- 
aged to  keep  the  field  against  200,000.  until  the  Maine  was 
blown  up  and  the  Americans  interfered.  Then  and  afterward, 
as  commander  of  the  Cuban  forces  and  the  most  influential 
man  on  the  island,  he  did  the  Cubans  a service  of  the  pro- 
foundcst  value  by  throwing  all  his  influence  in  favor  of  co- 
operation with  the  Americans.  His  great  popularity  enabled 
him  to  make  a successful  stand  against  the  radical  element 
which  ruled  the  Military  Assembly.  Thinks  largely  to  Gomez. 
the  peace  was  kept  with  the  United  States,  and  General 
Worm’*  government  ran  its  due  course.  When  Palma  came 
as  President  he  found  an  invaluable  supporter  in  the  veteran 
of  two  revolutions  who  wanted  to  see  the  Cuban  Republic  a 
going  concern  while  he  was  still  there  to  watch  it.  Gomez 
has  been  called  the  (hibnn  Napoleon.  lie  did  much  to  deserve 
a nobler  title — the  Cuban  Washington,  lie  hail  character, 
integrity,  and  sense.  At  the  critical  time  when  the  fighting 
was  over,  he  put  them  all  on  the  side  of  order,  patience,  and 
good  faith.  He  might,  no  doubt,  have  been  Cuba’s  first  Presi- 
dent. He  did  far  better  for  his  people  and  better  for  hi* 
own  fame  in  putting  aside  that  ambition,  if  he  ever  had  it, 
and  accepting  Palma  as  the  man  whom  the  times  demanded, 
and  buckiug  hint  with  the  weight  of  his  own  popularity. 


Mr.  James  Dalrymplk,  of  Glasgow,  lately  came  to  this 
country  on  the  invitation  of  Mayor  Dknnk,  of  Chicago,  to 
give  that  city  the  benefit  rtf  his  experience  in  managing  the 
street  railway*  which  Glasgow  owns.  He  seems  to  have 
brought  with  him  the  powers  of  observation  and  reflection 
which  have  made  him  useful  nt  home.  When  he  lutided  in 
New  York  and  was  entertained  by  the  Municipal  Ownership 
League  of  this  town  he  said  he  saw  no  reason  why  any  Amer- 
ican city  should  not  Is-  able  to  own  its  street  railways  and 
run  them  as  well  as  Glasgow  runs  hers.  Glasgow,  he  said, 
would  on  no  account  lie  satisfied  to  go  back  to  private  owner- 
ship. Then  he  went  to  Chicago  aiul  saw  what  he  saw  and 
heard  what  lie  hcHrd,  and  doubtless  read  the  newspaper*  and 
asked  questions  besides.  He  eame  back  b.v  way’  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  probably  addl'd  to  his  stock  of  information  while 
in  that  city.  He  has  changed  his  mind  about  municipal  own- 
ership of  public  utilities  in  American  cities.  His  latest  ut- 
terance on  that  subject  expresses  his  conviction  that  to  put 
street  railrouds,  gas-works,  telephone  companies,  and  the  like, 
under  municipal  ownership  Would  be  to  create  a municipal 
machine  in  every  large  city  that  would  lie  simply  impregnable. 
“ I came  to  this  country,”  he  sold,  “a  believer  in  public  owner- 
ship. What  I have  seen  here,  and  I have  studied  the  situation 
carefully,  makes  me  realize  that  private  ownership  under 
proper  conditions  is  far  better  for  the  citizens  of  American 
cities.”  That  view  accords  with  conservative  American  opin- 
ion based  on  intimate  acquaintance  with  American  municipal 
politics.  The  practical  question  is.  How  an*  we  to  get  the 
“proper  conditions  ” which  Mr.  Dai.rymplk  calls  for? 


As  fo  that,  we  are  certainly  making  progress.  We  are  prob- 
ably still  a long  ways  off  from  economical  and  satisfactory 
municipal  management  of  gas-works  and  street  railroad.',  but 


it  cannot  hr  doubted  that  there  is  a great  awakening  in 
progress  as  to  the  value  of  public  franchise*  and  the  propriety 
of  obtaining  for  the  people  some  reasonable  approach  to  tin* 
value  of  the  franchises,  charters,  and  privileges  which  they 
have  to  sell  or  to  least.  The  momentous  overturn  in  Phila- 
delphia. itself  the  fruit  of  the  overturns  in  St.  Isiuis.  Minne- 
apolis, and  other  cities,  is  much  more  than  a dramatic  event. 
It  is  a sign  of  the  times.  Municipal  rascality  is  no  longer 
respectable  and  is  fast  becoming  dangerous.  All  the  time- 
honored  methods  of  illicit  acquisition  on  a large  scale  seem 
to  be  declining  in  grace.  Something  very  like  n howl  of, 
“Get  out  of  the  trough!”  spreads  from  city  to  city  and  from 
newspaper  to  newspaper.  A man  may  no  longer  steal  the 
public  lunds  without  danger  of  prosecution.  Even  to  Is*  caught 
giving  unlawful  rebates  lias  come  to  In*  tin  embarrassment, 
and  to  bribe  u Legislature  or  a municipal  council  is  in  danger 
of  being  regarded  as  downright  ungcullcitionly.  A lot  of  yeast 
is  stirring  in  our  national  dough.  How  much  of  a rising 
there  will  be,  how  far  the  impatience  of  corruption  and  chicane 
will  go,  who  will  la*  brought  to  shame  and  who  to  re|*-iilanec 
— no  one  cun  foretell,  but  already  there  is  a general  burnish- 
ing up  of  scruple*  grown  rusty  by  disuse  and  a creaking  of 
consciences  scared  into  unaccustomed  o|a*ration.  It  is  all 
very  healthy  and  very  welcome.  The  venerable  opinion  that 
a good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riche*  will  never 
find  universal  acceptance  in  nn.v  country  in  any  time,  but  at 
least  we  may  hope,  here  and  in  our  own  generation,  to  #i*e  a 
much  keener  and  more  general  appreciation  of  the  easy  and  ob- 
vious truth  that  a good  name  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  einL-1- 
lishments  with  which  great  Hein’s  can  be  adorned.  Hogs  that 
are  hogs  by  nature,  condition,  and  instinct  must  In-  tolerated, 
but  hogging  by  hogs  that  have  no  need  to  bog  is  hoggi-h  in 
a disgusting  degree,  and  fit  to  excite  reprehension  even  among 
the  charitable,  as  a practice  tliat  flouts  noblesse  oblige  and 
repudiates  the  obligations  of  environment. 


“It  is  a fine  day.”  say's  the  traditional  Englishman.  “ ls*t 
us  go  out  and  kill  something.”  “ It  is  a fair  morning,”  says 
the  contemporary  American.  “ ls*t  us  go  forth  and  indict 
some  one.”  Governor  H krrkk,  of  Ohio,  i*  touched  by  the 
prevailing  aspiration.  “The  professional  lobbyist,”  he  says, 
“is  a criminal.  We  must  do  more  than  arrest;  we  must 
exterminate  him.”  But  arn-st  him  first,  Governor.  Extermina- 
tion before  arrest  isn’t  statutory. 


One  of  the  lessons  of  the  war  in  the  Host  that  we  may 
reasonably  expect  to  see  learned  by  all  expert  observers  is  that 
the  efforts  of  newspapers  to  conduct  hostilities  do  not  yield 
results  that  an*  of  a value  projmrtionatc  to  the  energy  ex|ien«Ied. 
Japan  has  done  pretty  well  ill  tla-  war  now  proceeding,  but 
she  owes  scarcely  any  of  her  success  to  tla*  pn-ss.  The  cor- 
respondent* have  at  all  times  been  ready  to  help.  They  have 
at  no  time  refused  to  advertise  any  general’*  plans  that  iiei-dcd 
discussion.  Before  then*  was  any  front  they  hail  gathered 
and  were  clamorous  to  go  to  it.  But  the  Japanese  have  stead- 
ily deprecated  their  oral,  and  persisted  in  keeping  them  out 
of  harm's  way  as  much  n*  jnwsible.  In  the  land  operation* 
the  Japanese  generals  have  worried  along  the  best  they  could 
without  exposing  the  correspondents  to  a single  risk  that  fore- 
thought. dissuasion,  and  attentive  guardimi'liip  could  avoid. 
In  the  sea-fights  the  correspondents  huve  had  scarcely  any  part 
whatever.  Admiral  Touo  got  lost  and  succeeded  in  remaining 
so  for  a considerable  space  before  lie  met  the  Russian  fleet, 
yet  he  got  along  just  as  well  n*  though  every  newspaper 
reader  in  the  world  iind  accurate  knowledge  of  his  where* 
about*  at  breakfast  every  morning.  These  incidents  will  cer- 
tainly l>e  remembered  in  the  Western  world,  though  it  is 
impossible  to  say  that  they  can  be  repeated  iu  any  country 
that  exists,  us  ours  doe*,  under  newspaper  government.  Tluit 
our  Spanish  war,  for  example,  could  have  been  fought  on  land 
or  ou  sea  without  the  use  of  the  largest  type,  the  reddest  ink, 
and  the  fleetest  despatch-boats  i*  unthinkable.  Our  sailor- 
men  certainly  can  shoot,  we  think  our  soldiers  can  tight, 
our  military  doctor*  may  exhibit  the  practice  as  well  as  the 
theory  of  sanitation,  and  our  subsistence  department  may  feed 
troops,  but  thut  we  shall  ever  have  « secrecy  bureau  flint  will 
compare  in  efficiency  with  Japan’s  is  very,  very  doubtful. 


Princeton  in  making  Mayor  McOi.ku.an  a 1.I..D.  ex 
(Miundid  bis  record  ns  that  of  “an  influential,  able,  ami 
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conocientious  legislator/*  and  as  an  officer  of  administration 
“ who  stands  to-day,  by  genera]  consent,  as  the  beat  Mayor 
New  York  has  known  within  our  memory.**  Columbia  might 
demur  t«>  praipcs  so  sweeping,  but  at  any  rate  Princeton  has 
demonstrated  that  the  Mayor  is  not  without  honor  in  his 
own  academic  stamping-ground.  The  assurance  is  timely, 
for  there  wen*  reasons  a couple  of  yean*  ago  to  doubt  whether 
Princeton  appreciated  all  the  qualities  of  her  likely  young 
politician. 


Columbia  made  Mr.  Howell?  n Doctor  of  Letters,  recog- 
nizing in  him  distinguished  attributes,  achicvementa,  and 
virtue*,  which  wen*  enumerated  by  Professor  Harry  Thurston 
Peck,  among  them  being  the  gift  **  unerringly  to  read  the 
mind  of  iiirii,  and.  what  is  not  less  wonderful,  the  heart  of 
woman.”  It  is  a serious  thing  to  receive  mi  honorary  degree 
from  Columbia.  Each  candidate  for  that  pleasant  distinction 
is  presented  by  a barker,  who  makes  a short  speech  rehearsing 
the  elnims  of  his  man.  The  older  plan  that  still  obtains  in 
some  universities  was  for  the  president  to  confer  the  degree 
with  a very  few  words — anciently  Latin,  now  usually  Eng- 
lish— in  which  hr  aimed  to  compress  the  full  tale  of  merited 
praise  in  one  or  two  sentences.  To  sum  a man’s  life-work 
up  in  a phrase  is  an  exploit,  that  invites  an  exercise  of  verbal 
skill  analogous  to  that  which  goes  into  the  composition  of 
a good  inscription.  Moreover,  the  waiting  candidate’s  mod- 
esty is  usually  better  equal  to  standing  up  under  the  drip 
of  a sentence  or  two  than  of  a tribute  that  is  longer  drawn 
out.  Mr.  Howells,  however,  is  doubtless  inured  to  praise 
by  this  time  and  proof  against  severe  embarrassment  from 
any  intelligent  administration  of  it.  44  The  interpreter  of  his 
own  countrymen  to  themselves.”  Professor  Peck  called  him, 
and  sjHike  in  words  that  readers  everywhere  must  echo  of  his 
interpretations  being  qualified  by  44  that  kindliness  of  feeling, 
with  nil  that  fine  sympathy  and  sanity,  which  mark  the  work 
of  the  great  English  masters  with  whose  Hank's  his  is  in- 
separably joined." 

At  the  Princeton  Commencement  President  Wilson  an- 
nounced the  new  departure  in  instruction  which  he  has 
been  planning  for  some  time  past  to  introduce.  A committee 
of  the  alumni  has  assured  the  university  of  additional  in- 
come exceeding  $100,000  a year.  This  money  is  to  be  spent 
in  adding  to  the  Princeton  faculty  fifty  preceptors,  who  an.4 
to  do.  apparently,  what  tutors  do  in  the  older  British  uni- 
versities. That  is,  they  will  keep  in  constant  touch  with  the 
students.  44  as  guides,  advisors,  und  testers  of  their  learning." 
Left  reliance  than  formerly  is  to  he  placed  at  Princeton  on 
recitations  and  examinations,  and  more  on  conferences  of 
individuals  and  small  groups  of  incu  with  their  instructors. 
Not  only  the  new  preceptors,  but  tin*  older  members  of  tlie 
faculty,  an*  to  take  part  in  these  conferences.  Dr.  Wilson 
proposes,  it  would  seem,  to  have  his  young  men  taught  by 
hand.  They  are  not  merely  to  be  led  to  water.  They  must 
drink.  It  is  n very  interesting  experiment  in  American  col- 
lege education,  and  its  results  will  doubtless  be  closely  wutched 
by  educators. 


An  interesting  letter  appeared  the  other  day  in  the  Boston 
Trvntcripl  from  an  American  Rhodes  scholar  at  Oxford,  in 
which  English  and  American  university  met  Inals  and  their 
n^ult*  were  compared  with  intelligence  and  in  an  open- 
mindi'd  spirit.  The  writer  liked  and  enjoyed  Oxford.  He 
found  that  tin*  majority  of  the  students  there  did  little  study- 
ing in  term-time.  Spurts  and  social  engagements  — teas, 
44  wines,"  and  the  like — left  little  time  for  reading.  It  was 
somewhat  appalling  (though  pleasant)  to  the  more  earnest 
Americans,  until  they  discovered  the  Oxford  system  of  work- 
ing in  vacation* time.  The  vacations  an*  long — twenty-eight 
week# ; the  terms  nrv  short — twenty-four  weeks.  Vacations, 
this  scholar  found  out,  wrre  spent  in  slightly  interrupted 
study;  the  terms  in  not  very  seriously  interrupted  play.  As 
to  the  relative  scholarship  of  English  and  American  students, 
hr  found  the  Englishmen  to  be  much  better  informed  on  fewer 
subject*.  Tliey  were  much  more  thorough  classicists,  much 
better  read  in  all  literature  and  in  the  newspapers.  They 
made  a serious  part  of  the  day’s  employment  to  inform  them- 
selves about  whnt  was  going  on  in  British  |*»lities  and  world 
polities  as  well  as  in  sport.  The  American  students  had 
pursued  more  subjects — science  especially — hut,  a*  a rule. 


had  not  gone  deep  enough  into  anything  to  got  a permanent 
hold  on  it.  It  seemed  to  ho  this  observer’*  conclusion  that 
the  English  method  gave  decidedly  better  results.  The  Eng- 
lish student?  could  discuss,  and  did  constantly  talk  about, 
concerns  of  literature  and  politics  ns  to  which  the  American 
lads  had  little  to  fay  that  was  worth  saying.  The  writer  of 
the  letter  was  impressed  with  the  seriousness  with  which  the 
Oxford  men  took  public  questions,  and  with  the  confidence 
with  which  some  of  them  looked  forward  to  participation 
in  government.  That  was  one  secret  of  their  interest  in 
public  affair*.  No  American  college  student  can  harbor  like 
anticipations  with  the  same  confidence. 


It  ha?  long  been  known  that  the  population  of  no  great 
city  would  increase,  or  even  remain  stationary,  but  for  the 
incessant  influx  of  newcomers  from  the  rural  districts  or  from 
foreign  countries.  This  seems  to  hi*  peculiarly  true  of  New 
York.  As  Dr.  John  II.  Glims  KK  puts  it  in  his  hook  entitled 
New-Yorkitut,  the  inhabitants  of  the  American  metropolis 
itre  driving  themselves  and  being  driven  like  beasts  of  burden. 
44  They  work  like  dynamos  all  day,  and  play  like  idiots  all 
night."  The  reports  of  tlu*  Health  Department  show  that  tin’ 
number  of  sudden  deaths  in  New  York  bus  recently  increased 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  growth  in  population.  Thus,  in 
1W>4,  it  seems  that  3000  person*  fell  dead,  or  died  soon  after 
they  were  stricken — an  increase  of  r>00  over  New  York’s 
record  in  the  previous  year.  In  the  first  threp  months  of 
1905  no  fewer  than  1700  eases  of  this  character  were  re- 
ported, and  as  these  figures  were  for  cold  months,  when  the 
brain  or  the  heart  is  not  as  liable  to  crack  as  it  is  in  hot 
weather,  it  is  expected  that  tlu*  victims  of  living  at  high 
pressure  will  number  in  the  present  year  more  than  twice 
n*  many  ns  they  did  in  1001.  The  dimensions  of  the  inflow 
of  American  young  men  and  young  women  from  country 
towns  into  the  metropolis  cannot  easily  be  measured,  but  we 
know*  that  in  1903,  when  the  immigration  of  aliens  reached 
an  unprecedented  figure,  about  three-quarters  of  the  for- 
eigners intending  to  settle  in  the  United  States  came  through 
Ellis  Island,  and  of  these  about  a third  elected  to  remain 
in  New  York  city.  Thus,  while  New-Yorker*  arc  swiftly 
dying,  the  gaps  are  mors  than  replenished  by  the  sturdy  son* 
and  daughter*  of  American  farmers,  or  by  alien*  from 
southern  und  eastern  Europe.  The  net  outcome  of  the  double 
movement  is  a steady  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  metro- 
politan population.  Whether  the  quality  of  it  is  improving 
or  deteriorating  is  a different  question. 


Comparisons  of  Jews  with  other  people  in  respect  to  their 
vitality  art*  made  from  time  to  time,  and  ulways  make  for 
discouragement  of  the  otlier  people  in  the  competition.  A 
new  one  comes  to  hand  by  way  of  the  London  Lancet,  which 
puhlislies  the  result  of  an  investigation  of  the  physical  con- 
dition of  children  living  in  the  slums  of  Leeds.  Itt  every 
cast*  the  Jewish  children  showed  a marked  superiority  in  con- 
dition. Comparisons  were  made  of  IWKXJ  children  similarly 
situated  a?  to  age,  poverty,  character,  ami  residence.  The 
little  eight-year-old  Jew*  were  three  pounds  heavier  ami  two 
inches  taller  than  the  Gentile  children  of  like  age.  At  ten,  they 
were  six  and  a quarter  pounds  heavier  and  two  and  a half 
inches  taller.  At  twelve,  seven  pounds  heavier  and  one  ami 
a quarter  inches  taller.  Jewish  hones  and  teeth  were  better, 
and  the  Lancet  notes  that  the  nasal  chamber  was  larger  in 
Jewish  children,  and  that  they  wen*  remarkably  free  from 
adenoids.  The  characteristic  Jewish  nose,  then,  is  not  without 
some  substantial  advantages.  The  Jewish  mothers,  it  seems, 
got  bettor  rare  before  their  children  were  born  and  had  more 
milk  for  their  babies,  and  after  weaning,  the  young  Jew  chil- 
dren were  hotter  and  more  sensibly  fed  than  the  Gentile 
children.  It  is  a handsome  showing  for  the  poor  Jews  of 
Leeds,  for  it  means  that  tliey  are  more  intelligent  than  their 
Gentile  neighbors,  and,  doubtless,  more  teni|N>r*te,  and  man- 
age under  difficulties  to  have  a Is-tter  family  life.  It  would 
surprise  no  one  to  have  an  investigation  of  the  slums  of  New 
York  yield  stntistieal  result*  of  the  same  general  nature. 
Of  the  700.000  «r  more  New  York  Jews,  a great  many  are 
extremely  poor.  No  one  seems  to  doubt  that  nuMt  of  tltem 
will  work  out  of  tlu*  hard  conditions  that  encompass  them. 
Because  they  are  Jews  they  are  expected  to  win.  That  ex- 
pectation is  a remarkable  tribute  to  something. 
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Will  England  Profit  by  the  Japanese  Alliance? 

The  future  of  the  British  Empire  i*  not  only  a question  of  vital 
concern  to  Englishmen.  but  also  one  of  profound  interest  to  Amer- 
icans, because  the  effaceincnt  of  Rutland  from  the  list  of  the 
great  |K»wrr*  might  have  serious  consequences  for  our  own  re- 
public also.  It  i»  true  that  England  wax  a great  power  before 
the  first  trading  settlement  was  formed  on  the  const  of  India 
by  the  British  East  India  Company,  but  she  would  cease  to  be 
one  were  she  deprived  to-morrow  of  her  Anglo-Indian  Empire. 
When  Dihkaeli  added  the  affix  " Kiuprcu  of  Indin  ” to  ViCToaia'a 
historical  title  “ Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,''  he  gave  a 
hostage  to  fortune.  The  loss  of  British  India  would  now  involve 
not  only  the  forfeiture  of  supremacy  over  aome  three  hundred 
million  human  beings,  but  the  prestige  and  dignity  of  England 
would  be  irreparably  impaired.  Not  long  thereafter  would  she  le 
likely  to  retain  her  outlying  possession*  in  Further  India;  nor  ia 
it  probable  that  her  ascendency  in  Afriea  would  long  survive  the 
extinction  of  her  Asiatic  dominion.  Will  her  statesmen  recognize 
Ihw  profoundly  her  position  south  of  the  Himalaya*  may  be 
affected  by  the  drastic  material  and  moral  changes  wrought  in  the 
condition  of  Asia  by  the  outcome  of  the  war  in  the  Far  Has*.? 
Let  ua  try  to  measure  those  rhange*.  with  a view  of  indicating 
their  bearing  on  British  interest*  in  India. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  actual,  and  forecast  the  prospective, 
attitude  of  Japan  toward  Russia  on  the  one  hand  and  Great 
Britain  on  the  other,  let  ua  go  buck,  not  only  to  1902,  when  the 
present  carefully  restricted  Anglo-Jnpanese  alliance  was  concluded, 
but  a little  earlier,  namely,  to  19DS,  when  the  ultimatum  formu- 
lated by  Huxxiu.  France,  and  Germany  constrained  the  Mikado 
to  retrocede  to  China  the  Liun-tung  Peninsula.  At  the  date  last 
named  the  Liberal  party  was  in  power  at  Westminster,  and  Lord 
Ho.HERr.nT  was  Premier  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  .Tainan, 
it  will  In*  remembered,  had  marched  victoriously  through  Korea 
and  Manchuria,  had  captured  the  naval  fortresses  of  Port  Arthur 
and  Wei  - hai  - wei.  and  having  a veteran  army  within  easy  dis- 
tance of  the  Great  Wall,  could  without  any  difficulty  have  occu- 
pies! Peking.  Nobody  doubts  that  had  British  statesmen  been  a* 
alive"  to  their  national  interests  in  1R95  as  they  showed  them- 
selves seven  years  later,  they  would  have  offered  Japnn  the  assist- 
ance of  the  British  fleet  in  Asiatic  waters,  In  which  event  the 
Tokio  government  would  have  defied  the  coalition  of  Russia. 
France,  and  Germany,  which  proposed  to  rob  it  of  its  well-earned 
gains.  That  opportunity  of  winning  the  undying  gratitude  of  the 
Mikado's  subjects  lxird  ROHDCST  let  slip.  In  1902,  on  the  other 
hand.  England's  foreign  policy  wn«  shaped  by  a Conservative 
minister,  and,  thanks  largely  to  the  personal  influence  of  King 
Euwakii  VII.,  a second  chance  of  securing  Japan's  friendship  was 
tamed  to  account.  How  nearly  the  second  chance  was  missed  is 
no  secret  to  diplomatists,  although  it  has  hitherto  escaped  atten- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  daily  newspaper*.  The  truth  is  that  the 
Marquis  I TO,  who  has  been  four  times  the  Mikado's  Prime  Minis- 
ter. and  who  was  then  in  Europe  on  a special  mission,  was  inclined 
at  that  time  to  advise  liis  imperial  master  to  enter  into  an  inti- 
mate alliance,  not  with  Great  Britain,  but  with  Russia.  The 
draft  of  such  an  alliance  was  actually  prepared,  hut  partly  ImilM 
the  militarv  and  naval  efficiency  of  Japan  was  imperfectly  appreci- 
ated at  St.  Petersburg,  and  partly  because  the  discussion  of  de- 
tails caused  a great  deal  of  delay,  the  British  government,  in- 
spired by  RiiWsKl)  VI 1.,  had  the  time  and  the  wit  to  make  a 
counter-overture,  which,  upon  reference  to  Tokio.  where  Russia's 
lease  of  Port  Arthur,  which  had  been  wrenched  from  Japan,  still 
rankled,  was  accepted.  So  it  came  to  pn-s  that  an  agreement  was 
made  for  five  years  to  the  effect  that,  should  Japan  And  herself 
engaged  in  war  with  more  than  one  great  European  power,  she 
could  rely  upon  receiving  assistance  from  Great  Britain. 

From  the  view-point  of  the  Marquis  Ito,  and  of  muny  Japanese 
statesmen  of  his  way  of  thinking,  thi*  was  a quid  pro  quo  for 
Japanese  cooperation  very  inferior  to  that  which  the  Czar  had  it 
in  his  power  to  offer.  For  had  the  project  favored  by  the  Marquis 
ITO  been  carried  nut,  Russia  would  have  definitely  renounced  the 
essentially  foolish  project  of  ereking  an  outlet  to  the  sea  in 
eastern  Asia,  and  would  have  substituted  as  maritime  objectives 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  substitution  would 
have  involved  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Persia,  Afghanistan, 
nnd  British  India,  but  we  can  now  see  that  such  an  achievement 
would  have  been  by  no  means  impracticable  with  the  cooperation 
of  Japan,  which,  on  her  part,  would  have  received  from  Russia  a 
free  hand  in  Korea  and  .Manchuria.  We  now  know  that  hud  the 
Mikudu  seen  til  to  act  as  the  Czar's  coadjutor,  several  Japanese 
army  corps  could  have  Wen  transported  with  the  utmost  facility 
hy  means  of  the  Trans-Sila-rtan  and  Central  Asian  railways  to  the 
Persian  and  Afghan  frontiers.  Even  the  half-million  men  which 
Russia  has  wasted  in  the  fruitless  effort  to  cope  with  Japan  in 
Manchuria  would  have  sufficed  to  overrun  Persia  and  Afghanistan, 
If  not  also  to  expel  the  British  from  India.  That  Japan  would  have 
had  more  to  gain  by  a combination  with  Russia  than  with  England 
srciii*  evident,  for  the  present  war,  although  a successful  one,  is 
computed  to  have  cost  her  nlreudy  in  the  neighborhood  of  seven 


hundred  million  dollars.  Had  she  entered  into  an  offensive  and  a 
defensive  alliance  with  Rut-da,  she  eould  have  had  Korea  and 
Manchuria  without  firing  a shot.  Hut.  it  may  be  naked,  would 
not  England  have  kept  control  of  the  ocean,  and  have  interrupted 
ronmiuuieat tons  between  the  Island  Empire  and  the  Asiatic  main- 
land! We  answer  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether,  if  Persia. 
Afghanistan,  and  India  were  known  to  he  threatened  with  in- 
vasion. England  could  have  maintained  in  the  Fur  East  a fleet 
able  to  cope  with  the  combined  squadrons  which  Japan  and  Russia 
pi  is -eased  at  the  beginning  of  February,  1904. 

From  the  recent  past,  let  us  turn  to  the  present : 11X12,  with  its 
contingencies  and  (tossihle  combinations,  is  gone;  it  is  HHifi  that 
confronts  us.  Dies  the  Tokio  government  desire  Great  Britain 
for  an  ally  hereafter?  Has  it  really  been  satisfied  with  the  on- 
duet  of  it*  British  coadjutor  during  the  last  sixteen  months? 
Have  the  Mikado'*  advisers  believed  that  Great  Britain  would 
keep  her  word,  ami  that,  if  France  should  decide  to  cooperate  with 
her  Russir.n  n'*.\  the  British  navy  would  l«e  arrayed  on  the  side 
of  Japan*  ,.o»v  was  it  |uis*ihle  for  Tokio  statesmen  to  put  abso- 
lute f-»ih  in  British  promises,  seeing  that,  at  a time  when  Japan 
was  engaged  in  n struggle  for  national  life  or  death,  the  British 
Foreign  Ollier  seized  the  opportunity  to  enter  into  a cordial  under- 
standing with  its  French  neighbor?  Was  that  the  art  of  u trust- 
worthy friend!  It  may,  of  course,  lie  said,  and  has  been  said,  that 
the  British  Foreign  Office  used  the  influence  thus  acquired  in 
Puri*  to  restrain  the  French  gmernment  from  lending  substantial 
assistance  to  the  Czar.  The  fact  remains  that  for  months  off 
Madagascar,  and  for  weeks  off  IndoChimi,  the  Baltic  fleet  under 
Hoikstvevskt  was  permitted  to  ua  French  harbors  and  French 
waters  as  if  they  were  Russia's  own.  Evidently.  British  influence, 
if  then  sincerely  exerted  on  behalf  of  Japan  in  Paris,  was  curiously 
inefficacious.  Apparently,  the  Japanese  statesmen  were  of  the  un- 
proclaimed opinion  that  the  tie  connecting  Great  Britain  and 
Japan  would  not  hear  much  strain,  for  they  carefully  refrained 
from  demanding  that  Great  Britain  should  call  peremptorily  upon 
France  to  observe  a neutral's  obligations,  lest  *ueh  a <h-mnnri 
might  have  forced  (treat  Britain  to  choose  lietween  her  duty  to 
her  Japanese  ally  and  her  newly  cemented  friendship  for  the 
French  Republic, 

The  simple  truth  ia,  that  no  statesman.  British  or  Ru-sinn.  ia 
endowed  with  sufficient  sagacity  to  make  a catspaw  of  Ja|mn. 
The  hour  is  close  at  hand  when  Great  Britain  and  Russia  will 
have  to  bid  agnin,  as  they  did  in  for  the  good-will  of  the 

Mikado.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  Tokio  government 
will  now  listen  to  overtures  from  either  St.  Petersburg  or  Ixtndon. 
With  half  a million  veteran  soldiers  at  its  disposal,  nnd  with  an 
unbeaten  fleet,  which  may  he  enlurged  indefinitely  with  the  pe- 
cuniary indemnity  that  will  lie  paid  hy  Russia,  Japan  may  deem  it 
expedient  to  play  a lone  hand.  Why  should  she  help  to  fight  the 
buttles  either  of  Russia  or  of  Great  Britain  in  central  and  south- 
ern Asia?  Evidently,  now  that  Russia  is  walled  off  definitely 
from  the  Pacific,  she  and  Rnghiiid  are  predestined  to  tight  a duel 
to  the  death  for  preponderance  south  of  the  Caspian  and  the 
Himalayas.  What  should  Japan  Ik-  doing  in  that  galley?  Why 
doe*  it  not  behoove  her  to  cry.  “A  plague  on  both  your  houses”? 
Korea  is  liers;  Munrhuria,  also,  if  she  wants  it:  ascendency  in 
China  will  follow  in  due  time.  Why  should  she  not  let  Russia 
nnd  Great  Britain  spend  the  next  decade  in  fighting  for  the  control 
of  the  Indian  Ocean?  The  llind'XM  are  nothing  to  Japan.  She  has 
her  work  cut  out  for  her  much  nearer  home, 

There  is,  of  eourae,  one  conjunct  tire  in  which  even  the  Mnrqui* 
Ito,  and  those  Tokio  statesmen  who  look  with  cnnxidcrahlc  scepti- 
cism at  British  promises,  might  -till  deem  it  judicious  to  enter 
into  an  offensive  and  a defensive  alliance  with  England,  which, 
while  assuring  to  Japan  the  cooperation  of  a British  fled  in  time 
of  need,  would  reciprocally  contribute  the  service*  of  Japanese 
veternn*  to  the  defence  of  British  India.  Should  Russia  persist 
in  a refusal  to  pay  a pecuniar}*  indemnity,  and  decline  to  renounce 
the  dream  of  Itcroming  a great  power  in  the  Pacific:  should  she 
evidently  resolve  to  enter  upon  a programme  of  revenge.— then 
it  may  well  hap|ten  that  the  Tokio  government  will  deem  it  wise, 
and  even  indispensable,  to  enter  into  the  closest  possible  association 
with  Great  Britain.  Jnpnn  might  thereby  lie  guaranteed  against 
the  interruption  of  communication  with  Korea,  while  Great  Hiitain. 
relying  on  the  military  support  of  the  Japanese,  might  well  deem 
herself  safeguarded  against  a Rusxliin  Invasion  of  India,  But 
who  knows  what  view  of  the  Far-Eastern  situation  will  be  taken 
hy  the  British  Liberal  who  seems  certain  to  succeed  Mr.  RauoI'K 
in  the  post,  of  Premier  nt  no  distant  date*  It  must  have  lieen 
observed  that  scarcely  n word  upon  the  subject  has  been  heard 
from  Earl  SrrxrrR,  who  is  likely  to  lie  the  head  of  tin*  next  Lib- 
eral government  nt  St.  Stephen’s. 


Peace  Possibilities  and  Terms 

The  fact  that  the  St.  lVtersburg  government,  after  formnllv 
necepting  Washington  ns  the  place  for  tlie  peart*  «-i in feretw-e.  -ImiiM 
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have  tried  to  bring  about  the  selection  of  somo  other  capital  he* 
naturally  rekindled  the  distrust  with  which  Russia's  intention* 
are  te^rilcil  in  Japan.  Russian  diplomacy  in  viewed  in  Tokui 
with  n*  much  »u»pieion  as  the  Chinese  used  to  br.  It  may  be  re- 
memlwrcd  that  in  1893  the  peace  negotiations  at  Shimonoseki 
were  broken  off  when  Japan's  representative!*  discovered  that  the 
credentials  of  China's  plenipotentiaries  wen*  unsatisfactory.  We 
may  he  certain  that  the  credentials  presented  hy  the  fair's  agents 
at  Washington  will  be  sharply  scrutinized  by  Marquis  I To,  who  as 
Count  I To  took  the  principal  purl  in  the  settlement  of  bis  roan- 
try's  quarrel  with  China.  Whether  Japan  will  assent  to  an  armis- 
tice before  the  ponce  conference  shall  have  met  is  uncertain  at  the 
hour  when  we  write,  although,  according  to  a telegram  from  the 
Russian  headquarters  in  Manchuria,  negotiations  for  a suspension 
of  hostilities  are  tinder  way.  It  has  been  generally  taken  for 
granted  by  military  experts  that  the  enveloping  movement  credited 
to  Marshal  Otama  was  on  the  point  of  being  executed  at  the  time 
when  President  Romiyelt  prevailed  upon  the  Japanese  and  Rus- 
sian governments  to  consider  the  question  of  peace.  If  the  huge 
army  under  Central  Lixikvitcii  should  la*  virtually  annihilated, 
the-  fall  of  Vladivostok  might  lie  expected  soon  to  follow,  and 
Japan  would  then  doubtless  insist  on  the  permanent  exclusion  of 
Russia  from  the  region  south  of  the  Amur  River. 

Just  what  terms  the  Tokio  government  will  insist  upon,  if 
peace  is  made  before  the  defeat  of  LlNlEVlTiTI  and  the  capture  of 
Vladivostok,  is  not  authoritatively  known,  though  they  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  outlined  confidentially  to  Mr.  Roohevei.t,  and 
by  him  communicated  to  the  Czar.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  Japan  will  demand  a pecuniary  indemnity  at  least  equivalent 
to  the  sum  which  she  has  expended  during  the  war.  It  is  also 
assumed  in  well-informed  quarters  thut  Russia  will  have  to  sur- 
render control  of  the  Manchurian  branches  of  the  Siberian  Rail- 
way either  t«  China  or  to  Japan.  Technically  those  railway  lines 
arc  owned  by  a private  Russian  corporation,  which,  of  course, 
would  be  reimbursed  by  the  St.  Petersburg  government  for  the 
Inns  of  its  property.  The  difficulty  which  Russia  would  experience 
in  meeting  Japan's  demand  for  an  indemnity  of  half  a billion 
dollars  or  more  has  probably  been  exaggerated.  Paris  hankers 
would  doubtless  undertake  to  finance  the  loan,  knowing  as  they 
do  that  the  national  interests  of  France  are  deeply  concerned  in 
bringing  tin*  Far-Kostern  war  to  an  end  before  the  power  and 
prestige  of  her  Russian  ally  arc  subjected  to  any  further  shrink- 
age. When  the  inner  history  of  the  pence  movement  la  written, 
we  are  likely  to  learn  that  it  was  out  of  deference  to  an  earnest 
appeal  from  Premier  Rm  vikr  that  the  Cnur  decided  to  accept 
President  Roohevei.t’*  suggestion. 


The  Pope’s  New  Attitude  Toward  Italian  Politics 

As  incident  of  ohvious  importance,  not  only  to  Italian  Catholics, 
and.  indeed,  to  Catholics  throughout  the  world,  hut  also  to  all  friends 
of  a stable  government  in  Italy  is  the  issuance  by  Pope  Pirn  X.  of 
an  encyclical  recommending  Catholic  voters  to  take  a vigorous  part 
in  the  next  Italian  Parliamentary  election.  In  order  to  appreciate 
the  significance  of  this  step,  it  is,  perhaps,  needful  to  recall  the 
diametrically  opposite  position  maintained  by  the  two  preceding 
Pontiffs  for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
King  Vi CTOK  KmmaM’EI,,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  sovereign, 
seized  the  opportunity  afforded  hy  the  Frnnco-tierman  war  to 
occupy  the  city  of  Rome,  and  to  incorporate  what  was  left  of  the 
States  of  the  Church  with  thr  Italian  monarchy.  The  Italian  gov- 
ernment desired  to  reconcile,  if  possible,  the  Papacy  to  the  loss 
of  its  tem|M>ral  dominions,  and  the  Parliament  passed  a law  appro- 
priating to  the  Pope  an  annual  revenue  of  more  than  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  This  revenue  Pirn  IX.  refused  to  accept,  on 
the  ground  that  hy  doing  so  he  would  seem  to  condone  the 
spoliation  of  which  he  had  been  the  victim.  In  that  refusal  he 
persisted  until  his  death;  *o  did  his  successor  L»  XIII.;  and  up 
to  the  pis*sent  time  the  present  occupant  of  the  papal  chair,  Pii  h 
X.,  had  shown  himself  almost  equally  intractable  as  regards  this 
particular  matter. 

This  unrom promising  refusal  to  accept  a subsidy,  however, 
has  not  been  the  only  distinguishing  mark  of  the  policy  inAcxibiy 
pursued  by  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church  toward  the  civil  power 
in  Italy.  Soon  after  the  loss  of  hia  temporal  dominions,  Pira  IX. 
put  forth  the  memorable  " won  fjrpedit n encyclical,  so  called  be- 
cause the  injunction,  addressed  to  all  faithful  Catholics  in  Italy, 
proclaimed  It  u inexpedient  " for  them  to  recognize  the  authority 
of  the  usurping  sovereign  by  taking  any  part  in  the  elections  of 
Deputies  to  the  Italian  Parliament.  They  were  ordered  to  be  «» 
elrlli  ni  rl^tlori,  or.  in  other  words,  neither  to  vote  nor  la*  voted 
for.  For  reasons  to  lie  mentioned  presently,  many  an  attempt 
was  made  by  Italian  statesmen  to  prevail  u|*in  Pi  I'M  IX.  or  Lno 
XIII.  to  recall,  or  at  least  to  suspend,  the  injunction,  hut  up  to 
thr  present  time  ull  such  efforts  had  proved  unsuccessful.  As 
time  has  gone  on,  however,  the  regret  originally  felt  by  the  up- 
holders of  Mabiliti  and  order  in  the  Italian  peninsula  at  the  con- 


certed abstention  of  Catholic  electors  from  the  hallot-hnx  has  been 
materially  strengthened.  So  long,  indeed,  as  the  executive  agents 
of  the  civil  power  were  presided  over  by  a man  like  Mixouerri. 
and  represented  the  Right,  or  conservative,  section  in  the  Italian 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  it  might  seem  that  the  eooperation  of 
Catholic  electors  at  the  polls  could  be  dispensed  with.  Neither 
was  their  aid  regarded  »s  absolutely  essential,  so  long  ns  a 
moderate  Liberal  like  Ditmetim  was  in  power.  As  the  centre  of 
gravity,  however,  in  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature  shifted 
more  and  more  toward  tin*  Left,  and  as  the  Left  itself  fell  more 
and  more  under  the  control  of  Socialists,  who  made  no  secret  of 
their  aim  at  drastic  political  ami  social  reconstruction,  the  neces- 
sity of  securing  assistance  from  Catholic  electors,  who  are  natu- 
rally conservative,  was  recognized  by  the  present  King  himself, 
and  by  his  more  clear-sighted  advisers,  as  of  urgent  and  vital 
import  to  the  monarchy.  Of  the  registered  voters  about  one-half 
are  Catholics,  and  it  was  manifest  that  if  these  were  permitted 
to  go  to  the  IwiUot-hox,  a conservative,  or,  at  all  events,  an  anti- 
Socialist  majority  in  Parliament  could  almost  certainly  be  re- 
turned. 

Before  the  last  general  election,  therefore,  when  it  was 
feared  that  the  Socialists,  not  unreasonably  elated  by  the  influence 
recently  exercised  by  them  in  the  Chamber,  would  make  great 
gains,  an  especially  earnest  effort  was  made  to  persuade  the  new 
Pope,  Pirn  X.,  to  suspend  tacitly,  if  not  explicitly,  the  Papal  in- 
junction against  the  voting  of  Catholics  for  mendier*  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Vatican  declined  at  the  time  to  make 
any  formal  pronouncement  on  the  subject,  but  that  it  had  no  inten- 
tion of  enforcing  the  prohibition  with  any  show  of  rigor  was 
evident  from  the  fact  that  in  some  of  the  provinces  not  only  many 
of  the  Catholic  laymen,  but  even  priests  and  monks  in  their 
ecclesiastical  robes  went  to  the  ballot-box.  while  in  Home  itself 
several  {arsons  known  to  he  attached  to  the  Papal  household 
voted  against  Feiiki,  the  Socialist  leader.  What  was  done  then 
sporadically  and  with  a seeming  disregard  of  the  obedience  due 
the  Papacy,  is  now  to  la*  done  systematically  and  under  un- 
equivocal Pontifical  authority.  The  encyclical  just  issued  has  for 
its  avowed  object  the  release  of  Italian  Catholics  from  the  in- 
junction imposed  upon  them  for  a generation,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  them  to  filter  public  life  for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding 
their  temporal  interests,  which  are  threatened  hy  Socialist  de- 
signs. 

The  almost  certain  result  of  this  trenchant  change  in  the  re- 
lation of  the  Vatican  to  the  civil  power  will  Is*  the  return  of  a 
large  anti-Socialist  majority  at  the  next  general  election,  and  the 
transfer  of  Parliamentary  ascendancy  from  the  Left  to  the  Centre, 
if  not  even  to  the  Right,  in  the  next  ('handier  of  Deputies.  Wlmt 
qviii  pro  qno  has  been  promised  to  the  Papacy  in  return  for  a con- 
cession of  so  great  political  moment,  a concession  likely  indeed  to 
guarantee  the  stability  of  the  Italian  monarchy?  That  is  a ques- 
tion which  ull  Catholics  in  and  out  of  Italy  are  now  putting  to 
on*  another,  and  wc  may  expect  to  *«•*  it  answered  at  no  distant 
day. 


Yachts 

ArroBoixa  to  some  figures  compiled  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Ai.iminor  for 
the  June  numlicr  of  Pearson**  Magazine  a much  larger  amount  of 
money  is  expended  in  the  United  States  on  yaelitiug  than  in  com- 
monly supposed.  It  seems  that  yachting  costs  American 
citizens  $8,000,000  a year,  to  say  nothing  of  the  interest  on 
$43,(8)<>,U(M>  invested  in  yacht*  and  $6,000,000  sunk  tn  yacht  club- 
houses and  club  property.  There  arc  now  in  this  country  $90 
yacht  clubs,  comprising  more  than  ."10.000  memticr*.  and  posnensinR 
3118  recorded  yachts.  In  addition  to  the  registered  vessels,  there 
are,  we  are  told,  perhaps  10,000  small  laum-hes  and  motor  boats, 
together  with  an  unknown  multitude  of  tiny  snillsMts.  Of  the 
registered  yacht m,  512  are  steamers  and  199  arc  " auxiliaries  ” — 
tlTMs**  to  say,  Isssts  provided  with  small-power  engines  to  u.-w*  when 
winds  are  light,  or  when  it  is  necessary  to  enter  a harbor  in  the 
teeth  c.  a hrad  wind.  X'o  fewer  lliaa  129  steamers  are  built 
entirely  of  steel,  and  their  aggregate  value  exceed*  $17,(8)0.000. 
Sever  of  them  are  over  3(8)  feet  in  length  apiece,  and  the  average 
pries-  of  each  of  theae  ia  estimated  at  half  a million  dollars.  Rig 
yacht*  like  the  I'afiVmf,  Parana,  or  foracu'r  require  crews  of  sixty 
met. 

The  pay  of  an  ordinary  sailor  on  a steam  * yacht  is  $30  a 
month,  to  which  many  owner*  add  $3  for  go**!  conduct.  Fifty 
cent*  a day  is  allowed  for  the  food  of  each  member  of  the  crew. 
Captains  ami  engineers  of  steam-yachts  receive  from  $75  a month 
to  $3500  a year.  They  are  also,  of  course,  handsomely  provided 
lor  in  respect  of  quip-tt-nt  and  nourishment.  We  observe,  lastly, 
that  the  average  time  for  which  a yacht-  is  in  commission  is  said 
to  1**  five  months  in  every  season,  though,  of  course,  some  vessel* 
are  in  use  nearly  the  whole  year.  It  Dial  to  lie  said  in  Knglnnd, 
when  plcusure-rruft  were  smaller  than  they  are  now.  that  no  man 
eoiild  afford  to  keep  a steam-yacht  on  leas  he  could  spend  on  It 
at  least  ten  thousand  pounds  a year. 
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Results  of  Togo's  Victory 

I. — The  Battle- ship  versus  the  Torpedo-bo&.t 

By  Captain  Edward  W.  Very,  late  U.  S.  N. 


TO  the  (rrrat  iiiiisa  of  the  thinking  people  nil  thing*  nuvnl 
nre  vague  mysteries.  A battleship  i*  r«  leviathan;  n 
tor|icdo-hoat  un  angry  wasp:  n submarine  in  nn  indefinite 
nn  un  aeroplane:  and  liryond  thin  imagery  the  landsman 
emihl  not  go  if  he  would  in  the  intimate  nen  knowledge 
necessary  to  true  judgment.  Kven  tn-duy.  with  full  nnd  correct 
accounts  of  the  Japanese  naval  operations,  in  which  all  of  the  new 
weapons  have  l**rn  put  to  the  full  test  of  war,  the  landsman  finds 
himself  hopelessly  entangled  in  the  attempt  to  nnalvjse  results. 
Battle  ships  have  driven  buck  re|>ealed  ami  must  vicious  attack* 
of  torpedo-law  t tint  ilia*:  torpedo-boat*  have  sunk  hattle-ahipe ; 
protected  cruisers  have  disabled  armored  eruisers,  hut  armored 
cruisers  have  successfully  held  their  own  in  the  fighting  line  against 
battleships.  The  submarine  mine  has  lieen  strictly  impartial  in 
its  treatment  of  friend  rind  foe,  and  has  done  yeoman’s  service. 

Wherein,  then,  lies  the  lx-«t  combination  of  power,  efficiency, 
and  financial  economy?  .Must  millions  Is?  tied  up  in  a single  Iwt- 
tie-ship  with  her  vulnerable  underwater  body,  or  is  it  not  possi- 
ble to  secuaely  entrust  the  home  protection  to  the  cheajsT  hut 
undoubtedly  formidable  defence  of  flotillas  of  torpedo  • Ismtsf 
What,  in  fact,  is  the  economical  lesson  of  the  war? 

Many  attempts  are  constantly  made  to  give  a definite  answer 
to  the  questions,  and.  with  the  natural  perversity  of  human  na- 
ture. the  less  the  leal  knowledge  possessed  of  the  general  subject 
the  more  specious  the  argument.  It  is  hut  natural,  and.  indeed, 
fair,  in  view  of  the  enormous  and  ever-increasing  expense  of  the 
Iwt tle-ali ip.  to  look  askance  at  this  detail  of  the  fleet  as  an  in- 
strument to  lie  suppressed,  if  such  a thing  can  be  safely  done; 
therefore,  it  is  well  svorth  the  while  to  undertake  such  an  explana- 
tion as  shall  make  dear  the  true  value  of  each  in  the  composition 
of  the  Heel.  Are  the  bases  of  the  arguments  sound  that  would 
substitute  either  the  torpedo-boat  for  the  battleship  or  rice 
reran t 

Perhaps  the  argument  for  the  substitution  of  the  torpcdn-lmat 
for  the  Iwt  tie-ship  has  most  often  for  its  foundation  the  geograph- 
ical situation  of  the  I'nitcd  States.  Whether  an  enemy  is  to  lie 
made  to  the  rust  ward  or  the  westward  he  must  croM  the  ocean 
to  fight:  therefore  with  ns  a defensive  warfare  is  our  strongest 
|Hiint,  and  it  follows  directly  front  this  that  we  may  and 
should  place  full  reliance  on  our  const  fortifications,  supplemented 
by  coast  defence  vessels  and  torpedo-boat  flotillas.  If  this  be  true, 
then  the  immense  battle-ship  lien  ones  simply  a luxury.  No  matter 
what  its  real  power  mav  lie.  to  ns  the  power  is  unnecessary. 

Kxainine  this  bed  rock  argument  in  the  light  of  actual  war  ex- 
perience. -lust  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  our  war  with  Spain,  our 
Pacific  sqtuidron  was  completely  broken  up  to  reenforce  the  At- 
lantic ami  Asiatic  squadrons.  Assume  now  that,  instead  of  this 
having  Is-en  done,  and,  in  conformity  with  the  alsive  argument. 
Dewey’*  squadron  had  la*rn  recalled  to  the  Pacific  |»orts.  leaving 
the  Spanish  commander-in  chief  in  the  Far  Hast  under  the  ne- 
ccsftity  of  eroasing  the  Pacific  to  do  harm.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  whole  people  of  the  Pacific  coast  would  have  Wn  as  thor- 
oughly terrorized  ns  were  those  of  the  Atlantic  coast  while  wait- 
ing for  the  descent  of  Cervera?  Is  it  not  true  that  Dewey’* 
squadron  would  have  been  scattered  from  Puget  Sound  to  San 
Diego,  each  unit  lieing  helpless  to  stand  off  a squadron  attack  of 
the  enemy?  Is  it  not  true  that  the  S|»ani*h  admiral  delilierately 


assumed  the  strict  defensive  under  Ihe  gun*  of  the  forts  at  Cavite, 
ami  by  this  act  enabled  Dewey  to  crush  liis  entire  force  at  one 
blow  ? 

Consider  the  eorrrsponding  situation  on  thr  Atlantic,  and  as- 
sume that  the  urgent  appeals  of  our  |>cop!e  luid  Is-en  listened  to 
when  Cervera  left  the  Canaries,  and  that  the  squadrons  had  been 
distributed  from  Portland  to  Cliai lesion  in  defensive  positions. 
Is  it  not  true  that  the  fear  of  the  prospective  dex-ent  would  have 
been  just  as  great  at  each  locality?  Is  it  not  true  that  Cervera 
under  such  circumstances  could  have  rcfitti-d  at  a West  Indian 
port  and  again  taken  the  sea?  Is  it  not  true  that  from  the  mo- 
ment he  was  euught  la-hind  the  headlands  of  Santiago  he  was  held 
safe,  and  our  coast  ami  commerce  were  free? 

Turn  now  to  Japan,  whose  geographical  oversea  situation  is 
precisely  similar  to  our*,  and  assume  that  Togo's  fleet  consisted 
of  coast -defenders  ami  torpedo-boat*,  ami  that  he  had  taken  de- 
fensive positions  in  hi»  home  jairt*.  Is  it  not  true  that  Hu* 
ItiiHsiun  Meet,  with  secure  ha«e»  at  Pnrt  Arthur.  Chemulpo,  and 
Vladivostok,  would  have  held  him  poweile-*.  precisely  as  he  held 
them  at  Port  Arthur?  Assume  that  a few  days  ago  he  had  taken 
a defensive  position  within  llu*  hurlsir  of  Mesa  in  pi  to.  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  superior  speed  of  his  ships  would  have  Is'ilt  of  no 
service?  Is  it  not  true  that  Hojpst veusky  would  have  Im-cii  free 
to  form  and  handle  his  fleet  at  will  in  the  sea- room  outside,  while 
Togo  would  have  been  in  irons  in  the  harbor? 

Let  nil  iuivaI  campaigns  In-  reviewed,  and  it  will  I**  found  in- 
variably. from  Salami*  to  Tsushima,  that  the  naval  force  that 
assumes  the  defensive  under  shore  protection  has  been  caught  at 
a disadvantage:  invariably  it.  has  Wen  cither  n**ut rali/.od  or 
Waten.  generally  both.  If.  then,  as  is  absolutely  true,  the  striet 
defensive  is  invariably  wrong  in  naval  warfare,  then  a fleet  built 
for  the  defensive  is  condemned  in  advance,  nnd  has  no  reason  for 
existence.  In  our  own  case,  there  were  in  the  West  Indie*  three 
of  our  monitors — striet  coast-defence  vessels,  ami  not  only  were 
they  absolutely  of  no  service  whatever,  but  they  Were  a constant 
ci»iurras»riient  to  the  active  fleet. 

Therefore,  whether  or  no  there  lie  a possibility  of  substituting 
some  less  costly  unit  for  the  battle  ship,  it  is  dear  that  any  fleet 
construction  based  upon  a eo»»>«t -defence  |s>li»\  is  worse  than 
worthless,  for  it  cultivates  a feeling  of  security  where  disaster 
only  can  W reaped.  Coast  - defence  lies  within  the  three-mile 
limit.  Wvond  which  the  enemy  i*  free  to  work  his  will.  The  Meet 
best  guards  its  countiy  a thousand  miles  away. 

If  a torpedo-boat  can  get  within  reach  of  a In  tile- ship  the 
chances  an*  very  great  that  the  latter  may  Is*  disabled.  It  fol- 
lows then,  and  with  truth,  that  with  fintiilas  of  destroyers  sent 
in  from  different  directions,  the  chance  becomes  almost  a certainty 
that  the  Imttle-ship  will  tie  put  out  of  action  or  sunk.  Sims*,  then, 
flotillas  sufficient  for  the  iiui|kisc  can  Is*  built  and  maintained  *t 
a nmdi  less  cost  than  a Little  -hip.  can  we  not  repine  the  tint 
tie-ship  by  the  flotilla?  \\V  have  sent  a flotilla  of  these  vessels 
half-way  around  the  world  with  ease,  and  so  have  most  of  tin- 
other  naval  power*.  Distance  and  safety  at  sea  are  therefore  mi 
handicap. 

Assume  this  to  lie  done.  Look  through  the  roiiqiosition  of  any 
fighting  Held  in  the  world,  and  it  will  In-  found  that  in  the  day  of 
trial  the  enemy  will  meet  you  with  h.-itth*  ships  uml  tlml rogrra. 
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Yard*  apart 


Of  what  was  Togo's  fleet  composed  T Wlio  re  in  would  |{ojc*t- 

vensky  have  liren  better  off  had  ho  pnsacaiicd  destroyers  alum*  of 
the  cash  value  of  his  licet  I Wo  must  agree  that  the  coinmn nder 
who  ran  keep  the  whole  world  guessing  for  throe  month*  as  to 
when,  where,  and  how  he  is  going  to  strike,  and  who  finally  strike* 
at  a different  time,  in  a different  place,  and  different  way  from 
any  guess  that  had  l>crn  in  the  world  during  that  time,  would 
ponses*  the  wit  lo  catch  a fleet  of  destroyers  nt  a disadvantage. 
Togo  also  had  his  destroyer  flotillas,  but  murk  the  fact  that  lie 
neither  sent  thrm  into  action  in  advance  nor  with  the  main  at- 
tack. but  wisely  held  them  in  reserve  until  the  enemy's  decks  had 
been  swept  and  their  tire  so  reduced  as  to  make  their  onsets  fair- 
ly sure.  There  is  no  true  foundation  for  the  argument  that 
because  a destroyer  cun  and  has  sunk  a battle-ship  a substitution 
may  Is*  made.  In  fact,  while  there  is  scarcely  any  general  re- 
semblance between  naval  ami  military  campaigning,  there  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  necessity  for  elasticity  in  the  squadron  that  there 
is  in  the  army  corps,  and  the  battle  ship,  the  scout,  and  the  de- 
stroyer can  no  more  replnee  each  other  than  can  artillery,  cavalry, 
and  infantry.  There  is  another  fact  that  bus  a very  strong  in- 
fluence on  this  same  financial  question.  It  is  patent  that  a fleet 
cannot  lie  constructed  as  an  army  can  be  mobilized,  and  yet  where 
naval  powers  are  coming  to  the  touch  of  war.  it  invariably  is 
upon  the  navy  either  to  make  the  first  attack,  quick  and  unex- 
pected. or  to  receive  that  of  the  enemy,  and  the  highest  efficiency 
is  required  to  make  an  attack  successful  or  to  beat  it  off. 

There  is  another  statement,  commonly  and  carelessly  used,  and 
literally  believed,  whose  true  value  must  la*  known  before  this 
great  question  uf  cheeking  cost  of  construction  and  maintenance 


can  l»e  properly  dealt  with,  and  that  i*  that  the  life  of  a battle- 
ship does  not  exceed  ten  years.  In  so  far  as  actual  deterioration 
of  the  original  lighting  value  of  a battleship  is  concerned,  there 
neither  is  nor  is  there  the  slightest  foundntinn  for  the  state- 
ment that  »he  deteriorate*  in  any  degree  in  twenty  or  even  thirty 
years,  save  the  ordinary  wear  and  tear  that  is  constantly  cor- 
rected. t'omparativcly.  bIic  falls  behind  as  any  machine  does  in 
the  race  of  development.  In  Togo's  late  victory  one  of  his  battle- 
ships in  the  fighting-line  was  the  ('kin  Vm,  built  for  China  in 
1882.  and  carptured  at  the  battle  of  Ynlu.  Now.  wherrus  ship* 
may  be  outclassed  by  their  sisters  of  later  date,  let  it  la*  remem- 
bered that  as  the  original  strength  increases  so  doc*  the  high 
value  come  closer  to  and  remain  longer  with  tile  new  creations. 
The  loose  assertion,  therefore,  that  a ship  is  only  good  for  ten 
years  censed  to  be  true  lung  ago. 

The  remedy,  therefore,  for  the  overtnppling  budget  dm**  nut  lie 
in  abolishing  the  battle-ship  for  a makeshift  substitute,  no  mat- 
ter how  valuable  as  a fighting  unit  that  substitute  may  la*  within 
its  own  province.  Nor  does  it  Ik*  in  retrograding  the  size  and 
j tower  of  future  battle-ships,  for  in  this  the  unity  of  the  squadron 
so  vitally  necessary  for  thorough  efficiency  is  sacrificed.  If  a 
sacrifice  is  to  be  made  it  must  la*  in  magnitude  of  the  power  as 
a whole,  but  never,  under  any  circumstances,  should  a single  step 
la*  taken  that  shall  endanger  the  thorough  efficiency  of  whatever 
limited  power  there  Ik*.  Of  all  the  lesson*  that  may  la*  gained 
from  the  naval  caiiiiuiign  of  the  Kusao-Japanese  war  none  stands 
out  so  clearly  as  tne  complete  efficiency  of  the  Japanese  Meets, 
trm  on  I to  the  minute,  and  as  perfect  in  the  rough  and  tumble  of 
a fight  in  fog  and  heavy  sea  as  a regiment  on  parade*. 
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.4  Spanish  Torpmlo  taken  {rum  the  Harbor  of  Santiago, — 
showing  the  Contact  Arms,  which,  i rhea  struck,  thru*!  a 
Spike  into  the  Interior,  causing  Explosion  by  Concussion 
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Hussian  Submarine  Mine  taki  n from  the  Harbor  of  .\rir- 
chuang 


II. — The  Va-lvie  of  the  Submarine  in  N Aval  Warfare 
By  Lawrence  Y.  Spear 


IN  attempting  at  the  present  time  tn  estimate  tbc  military 
value  nl  the  submarine  torpedo  hunt  from  the  naval  opera- 
tion* of  the  war  in  the  Far  Ka*t  we  art?  confronted  at  the 
outset  with  the  lurk  of  authentic  public  information  whirli  hat 
been  so  pronounced  a characteristic  of  the  whole  war.  The  pub- 
licly  established  facta  arc  few.  and  are  generally  comprised  in 
the  statement  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  neither  comhutant 
had  nnv  submarines  in  Kaatern  waters,  and  that  a*  the  war  has 
progressed  taith  sides  have  been  remedying  their  deficiencies  in 
this  respect.  It  is  practically  certain  that  neither  side  could  have 
completed  such  a task  until  very  recently,  so  that  they  could  not 
have  liecn  employed  in  the  Port  Arthur  campaign,  where  the 
conditions  were  eminently  fn\ arable  for  their  suct'e»*ftil  use. 

As  illustrated  by  the  battle  of  Koreau  Straits,  fleet  actions  in 
the  very  nature  of  things  are  apt  to  lie  inaugurated  in  narrow 
water*  within  striking  range  of  the  shore  lm-cs  of  submarine*. 
Practically  the  control  of  tht  sea.  about  which  mi  much  is  heard, 
means  the  control  of  very  restricted  areas,  ami  the  aggressor’s 
main  chance  of  forcing  an  action  lies  in  the  facilities  a Horded  hy 
narrow  passages  for  loculing  and  furring  liatlle  upon  his  oppo* 
nont.  The  issue  race  joined  in  narrow  waters,  the  admiral  seek- 
ing | mi  nsuge  is  most  apt  to  find  his  tactics  great  I \ affected  by  the 
local  conditions,  and  especially  must  expert  to  lose  in  a large 


measure  the  mobility  and  speed  which  are  his  only  defence  against 
submarines.  That  this  was  the  case  on  that  fateful  Saturday  in 
the  Korean  Straits  is  well  established,  and  wr  hate  here  a good 
illustration  of  that  |M-euliur  combination  of  circumstances  which, 
at  the  present  day,  renders  possible  the  effective  use  of  submarine* 
in  llect  rngugcnirnta.  If  the  Japanese  Hot  ilia  wu*  organised  for 
action  at  this  time  it  is  altogether  probable  that  some  of  tbc 
boats  were  stationed  at  this  passage,  the  remainder  U’ing  a— igned 
to  the  other  pnasages  to  la-  guarded : and  miev  their  presenic  is 
established  their  effective  use  under  the  conditions  of  the  first 
day’s  battle  is  much  more  than  u probability,  and  will  la1  gen- 
erally accepted  in  expert  circles  as  a fact. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  scent,  the  j«i— ihilities  of  tbc  submarine 
are  much  tetter  known  than  are  the  possibilities  of  a battle-ship. 
In  a broad  sense  they  are  the  least  experimental  type  of  war-ship. 
This  will  la-  readily  understood  when  it  is  rcnicnilicn-d  that  the 
submarine  is  the  only  type  of  vessel  practically  immune  from  gun- 
fire when  in  action.  The  effect  of  gun-fire  u|«>»  a ship  ami  its 
|»crsnnnel  is  a most  uncertain  and  dilllnilt  problem  which  the  de- 
signer or  tuctician  has  to  solve,  as  best  he  may.  without  experi- 
mental determination. 

While  no  submarines  were  available  in  the  Port  Arthur  cam- 
paign, it  l>y  no  meauH  follows  that  no  lessons  lie  hidden  in  its 
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history.  The  significant  features  of  tliia  campaign  were  the  dash- 
ing initial  torpedo  attack,  whereby  at  one  stroke  and  without  risk 
to  his  large  ships  Admiral  Togo  rendered  the  Russian  fleet  inferior 
to  his  own.  and  forced  it  to  take  refuge  in  Port  Arthur,  and  the 
unrelenting  blockade  which  held  it  there  to  its  final  destruction, 
thus  giving  the  Japanese  from  the  outset  that  absolute  control  of 
the  surrounding  waters  which  was  essential  to  their  military 
plans. 

If  with  I’ort  Arthur  as  a centre  we  strike  a circle,  the  radius  of 
which  is  the  radius  of  action  of  the  modern  submarine,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  arc  includes  all  the  narrow  sous  traversed  by  the 
Japanese  lines  of  communication  not  onlv  with  Manchuria,  but 
with  Korea.  Similarly,  the  radius  of  actum  when  submerged  in- 
cludes not  only  11m?  Japanese  naval  lwse  in  the  Elliott  Islands,  but 
the  landing-points  of  the  tioops  on  the  Manchurian  coast.  As  it 
was.  the  Russian  control  was  limited  to  the  harbor  of  Port  Arthur 
only,  and  every  mile  wherein  that  control  could  have  been  extended 
or  the  Japanese  control  hotly  disputed  would  have  been  worth 
thousands  of  Russian  soldiers  in  Manchuria. 

Let  us  assume  now  that  the  Russian*  put  the  price  of  one  hut- 
tle-shin  into  a fleet  of  submarines,  and  hud  at  I’ort  Arthur,  as 
a result,  thirty  bouts  of  the  best  modern  type.  The  possible  Modi- 
fication in  history  would  Is*  enormous.  In  tlie  first  place,  the 
Japune&r  fleet  lm-c  in  the  Elliott  Islands  would  have  Im-cu  con- 
stantly menaced  uud  made  untenable,  since  it  lies  within  the  sub- 
merged radius  of  action  of  submarine*  operating  from  Port  Arthur 
as  a base.  No  numlier  of  guard-ship*  at  the  entrance  could  have 
prevented  or  even  have  detected  the  egress  of  the  submarines.  No 
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known  means  could  have  prevented  their  unexpected  appearance 
at  the  base  of  the  opposing  fleet.  Admiral  Togo  would  have  been 
forced  to  clioofe*  between  the  constant  danger  of  a reduction  in 
lii*  fleet  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  again  in  favor  of  the  Rus- 
sians, or  a loosclv  conducted  blockade  conducted  from  shifting 
base*  far  removed  front  his  objective.  Such  a blockade  would 
have  lss-n  a relinquishment  of  the  strict  control  of  the  upper 
Yellow  Sea,  and  the  resultant  freedom  for  the  Russian  main  fleet  to 
burry  tl»r  sea  communication*  with  Manchuria. 

On  the  other  hand,  had  the  Japanese  fleet  l»cen  augmented  by 
five  submarines  the  long  blockade,  with  it*  ri*k»  and  losses,  might 
have  las'll  avoided.  The  fortitloutiou*  and  uiiucn  could  not  have 

Iirrventeil  the  entrance  of  the  boats  into  the  harbor,  in  the  Uni- 
ted area  of  which  escape  for  the  Russian  fleet  would  have  been 
impossible.  The  true  objective  being  the  enemy's  fleet,  no  time 
need  have  Ims'ii  wasted  iii  attempts  to  remove  or  neutralize  the 
fixed  mines  in  order  to  ullow  the  Japanese  battleship*  to  enter 
the  harbor.  as  even  with  the  mine*  rendered  harmless  the  fortifica- 
tion* would  have  prevented  auch  a movement.  In  any  case,  the 
destruction  of  the  enemy's  fleet  would  Is*  accomplished  under  these 
circumstance*  with  more  despatch  and  less  risk  by  the  submarine*. 

No  umount  of  diacu salon  can.  in  the  end.  obscure  one  great  fact 
regarding  the  submarine — that  is.  her  ability  to  approach  a battle- 
ship in  hr«md  daylight  ami  force  the  latter  to  retire,  or  accept  dis- 
ablement or  destruction.  This  is  the  essence  of  the  matter.  All 
other  eons iderat inn*  are  by  comparison  non-essential.  This  lim- 
itation curtail*  the  battle  -hip's  control.  That,  in  final  terms,  is 
what  the  submarine  can  do  now,  and  that  is  enough. 
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III. — What  America  has  Learned  from  Togo 


By  Commander  Bradley  A.  Fiske,  U.S.N. 


NO  lessons  for  naval  of- 
ficer* nr*1  to  lie  de- 
duced from  the  recent 
nuccesse#  of  Jnpun  u|*»n  the 
sen,  hut  there  are  muny  for 
the  {tropic.  So  fur  na  naval 
officer*  are  concerned,  nothing 
Im*  hern  proved.  no  dnuldflll 
(mint*  determined.  because 
most  naval  oflicers.  at  least 
American  naval  offlccra,  have 
continually  predicted  that 
.lupnn  would  win  the  game. 

'J'ln*  nui'ccsm**  of  du pun  and 
the  accompanying  disasters  of 
Itussia  in  tlirir  battles  on  the 
sea  Have  effected  one  errat 
result,  they  have  put  into 
the  hand*  of  American  naval 
ndirers  the  weapon  which  they 
need  the  most — the  weapon 
of  proof  that  their  repreaenta- 
tiont  to  Cungma  and  the 
people  have  hern  correct. 

Ouringr  the  last  session  of 
t'ongri***  an  eminent  Senator 
declared,  on  the  lloor  of  the 
Sennle.  in  effect,  that  “ mere 
naval  nflieer* " were  not  com* 

|*4*t<  tit  to  pus*  u|miii  «| lit— t i>>n.-> 
of  iinvnl  policy . Can  any  one 
imagine  » Senator,  or  any- 
I mdy  eW,  taking  a like  atti- 
tude regardiug  the  delib- 
eration* of  an  academy 
of  medicine,  a church  con- 
vention. nu  engineers’  associa- 
tion, or  a court  of  law:  Many  Congntwsmen  of  uiidouMed  nhility 

and  patriotism,  and  distinguished  in  their  own  professions,  have 
challenged  the  declaration  of  the  men  of  the  naval  profession  that 
they  needed  very  large  hattic-ailips.  Now  what  the  recent  suc- 
cesses of  Japan  have  done  for  naval  oflicers,  and  therefore  fur  the 
country,  is  to  prove  that  they  were  right. 

This  leads  up  to,  and  establishes,  a very  interesting  condition: 
the  condition  that  the  navy  will  henceforth  la*  called  upon  not 
only  to  do  the  absolute  lighting.  |>ut  also  to  immidrr  ami  rc|sirt 
what  measures  must  tie  taken  to  insure  that,  when  it  dimes  to 
fight,  it  will  have  the  proper  tools.  The  advantage  of  tills  condi- 
tion to  the  country  will  Im-  twofold:  first,  it  will  put  the  re- 
sponsibility for  our  naval  defence  in  u delinite  place,  the  Navy 
Department  second,  it  will  give  to  naval  oflicers  that  kei*n  in- 
terest in  their  profession  which  is  ticcetmary  to  every  man  who  is 
to  practise  his  profession  well. 

Home  of  the  immediate  results  art*  easy  to  foresee.  One  is  that 
the  great  American  fleet,  mi  long  desired  and  needed,  will  at  lust 
come  into  being.  Heretofore  it  has  Urn  dillleull  to  convince  laymen 


Gunners  on  Board  the  (7.  S.  Cruiser 


of  thp  dilTeii'tiee  tad  wren  a 
flirt  and  a collection  of  ship*. 
Hut  siirelv  the  long  trip  of 
llojcstvenaky  from  the  tultie 
to  Japan,  with  hi»  lighting 
ships  of  different  kinds,  and 
hi*  colliers,  hospital  ship*, 
and  auxiliaries,  and  the  fate 
fill  buttle  which  he  fought, 
will  show  even  the  most  in- 
credulous layman  that,  if  we 
air  to  hate  a navy  at  all, 
that  navy  must  |mism*s*  a 
fleet  which  can  go  to  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth, 
and  In*  self  *iip|Mirling  all  the 
time.  Am)  when  thi*  layman 
***** — a*  all  sec  now — that  the 
fate  of  two  empire*  hinged  mi 
the  Isittle  ultimately  fought, 
he  must  also  »ee  that  our 
flirt  must  In-  so  enormous, 
o imposed  of  ship*  so  power- 
ful. muuiicd  by  men  ami  of 
fleer*  so  brave,  and  com- 
iiMmleil  by  an  admiral  mi 
skilful,  that  we  will  Is*  sure 
to  win. 

I was  in  Ja|i*n  a few  year* 
ago.  uml  many  Kurnunin* 
point'd  out  to  me  the  folly  of 
Japan  in  apt-nding  for  buttle- 
ship*  so  many  «>f  the  million* 
that  she  had  ricrivrd  as  in- 
demnity from  t 'h inn.  Her  re- 
cent successes  show  that  it 
wa»  not  only  wisdom  of  the 
highest  order,  Imt  courage  of  nn  order  just  as  high:  for  Japan 
i»  not  a rich  country,  like  ours,  but  a very  |mor  one. 

The  only  navy  that  will  surely  whip  any  pmliahle  enemy  is  one 
more  {Hiueiful  than  any  prolmhlc  enemy.  Ui-  must  deride,  then, 
who  will  U*  our  proluihle  enemy  or  eu amirs,  ami  get  a navy  miin* 
powerful  than  their*.  And  wfrrn  we  are  reckoning  who  will  In- 
our  probable  enemies  we  must  recollect  that  it  will  take  ten  years 
to  construct  ami  drill  a MiHii-ii-nt  navy  : *o  we  iim*l  think  of  con- 
ditions not  as  they  are  now.  hut  as  they  may  Im-  ten  year*  lienee. 

What  *i*e  of  navy  shall  wv  need  then T Thi*  would  In*  a very- 
hard  question  to  answer,  if  it  were  not  for  one  thing:  ami  that 
thing  is  the  example  of  the  only  other  tuition  in  the  world  a* 
great,  and  as  rich,  and  a*  isolated  in  Imr  grandeur  as  we  our- 
selves. That  nut  ion  is  t front  Itritnin.  Her  wise  policy  decide*  on 
n navy  of  a certain  sine.  Thi*  i*  our  only  guide.  We  shall  lie 
safe  if  we  have  a navy  a*  great  as  hers. 

The  principal  lesson  then  for  our  people— that  may  tie  deduced 
from  the  recent  successes  of  Japan  is  that  we  need  a navy  at 
leust  as  powerful  bn  tfreut  Itritnin'*. 


ua  »•*■»«!« In  4 IU-  i.s«l«j> 
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The  JaiHinc.it  Torptylo-lnmt  pnlrui/rr  *'  Kanumi,”  The  ” haiunii."  like  her  Sutler  Ship.  I hr  " Knlsuki,"  tit  JJH  I lonti.  dis- 
places .UiO  Ton*,  and  has  a tifictxi  of  .1/  Knots.  Her  annanu  nl  consist*  <i f one  .finch  Hun,  fire  li-)nmndtrs,  and  hr r,  Is  ine/i 
Torpedo*  tubes 
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Unlnimb  H'finl  making  an  I'ndrrhand  Valley 


lira! * C.  Wright  at  the  Fnd  of  a Forehand  Stroke 


ll  i/lwn  J.  Clothier  making  u Fun  hand  I alley  William  .1.  La  rued  " Smashing  " 

AMERICAN  TENNIS-PLAYERS  WHO  WILL  COMPETE  FOR  THE 
DAVIS  INTERNATIONAL  TROPHY  IN  ENGLAND 

The  photographs  are  snap-shots  of  thr  four  1 mrrirn n tennis-plaip  1 * composing  the  .1 men  ran  international  team,  irhirh  suit'd 
for  F.ngtand  on  June  1. 1 to  compete  for  thi  Darin  international  trophy.  The  ham  cetnsists  of  Holcomb  H'nrrf,  of  Orange,  V etc 
./  rrnry,  I mcriran  champion  in  singles  mol  doubles  ; It- ah  t\  Wright,  of  It  on  ton.  i rhn  hold  a the  donhlr  championahip  irith  Ward; 
Wi/liam  l,  Lamed,  of  Annapolis.  American  champion  in  singles  in  I Uhl  and  IfStJ ; and  William  ./,  Clothier,  of  I’hiladi  Iphia. 

I*  there  arc  four  other  challengers  for  the  Dari*  hotel  hr  aides  that  of  thr  4mmVvfN  tram,  a preliminary  tournament  trill  be 
hr  Id  among  thr  different  teams  to  Sr  tret  a challenger  for  the  international  championahip 

Diulo(tip>  uopyncht,  1*15.  by  J.  f-  fuel 
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The  New  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

By  Kenneth  F.  Lockwood 


THE  predominant 
trait  in  the  char* 
aetcr  of  Charles 
J.  Honuparte.  Sec- 
retary-elect of  the 
lTnite<l  State*  Now,  is  his 
utter  fearlessness  in  every- 
thing ho  does  and  says, 
whether  the  object  of  his  at- 
tention is  a Democrat  or  n 
Republican,  a city  " bo**  ” 
or  n precinct  “ runner." 

“ In  every  sense  of  the 
word  he  U non-partisan, 
with  an  eye  solelv  to  good 
government,”  saiu  a poli- 
tician who  lias  known  him 
intimately  for  many  years. 

" He  would  cut  olT  the  bead 
of  a Republican  a*  quickly 
ns  he  would  decapitate  a 
Democrat  who  failed  to 
measure  up  to  hi*  ideals." 

This  aggn-ssivc  impartial- 
ity ha*  made  many  enemies 
for  Mr.  Bonaparte  in  both, 
parties,  who  do  not  hc*it«tr 
to  say  some  rather  severe 
tiling*  about  him.  although 
proltably  the  worst  ehargr* 
which  he  has  encountered 
have  been  thoae  which  have 
described  him  as  a “placc- 
johber,"  “a  hypocrite,  and 
as  a man  possessing  influ- 
ence which  ne  exerts  for  his 
own  benefit. 

Mr.  Bonaparte  denies  that 
lie  has  “ pull."  In  his  own 
word*,  referring  to  his  em- 
ployment in  the  prosecution 
of  the  alleged  Indian  frauds 
and  of  the  postal  abuse*, 
which  primarily  gave  rl*e  to 
the  charge*,  he  say*: 

” It  was  anything  hut  a 
‘soft  snap*;  the  work  wn* 
onerous  and  highly  responsi- 
ble. and  while  I inay  not  lie 
a fair  judge,  I think  I 
earned  the  compensation 
paid  me.  However  this 
may  lie.  und  while  those  re- 
sponsible for  my  employment  may  have  erred  in  selecting  me.  still 
I can  say  with  absolute  certainty  that  the  selection  was  made  by 
them  for  the  public  lieneflt,  and  not  for  mine." 

An  incident  which  occurred  this  year,  an  apparent  direct  refuta- 
tion of  Mr.  Bonaparte's  denial,  strengthened  the  popular  belief 
that  he  “ stood  in  " at  Washington. 

The  office  of  postmastrr  of  lialtimore  city  was  vacant — or  about 
to  become  vacant — and  the  struggle  which  usually  accompanies 
such  a condition  bud  In-gun.  Senator  McComas,  at  odds  with 
the  Republican  organization,  bad  no  |>nrtieular  man  in  view,  und 
eared  little  who  secured  the  position  no  long  a*  the  nppointi-c  was 
not  a candidate  of  the  regulars,  who  were  practically  settled  on 
one  selection.  The  appointment  of  this  candidate  seemed  ns- 
stirrd,  and  the  organization  was  preparing  to  celebrate  accord- 
iiiglv.  wlim  a lioinhslull  fell  in  its  midst.  It  Itccaiiii-  known  that 
\V.  Hall  Harris  had  Im-cii  appointed  |kmI  master  at  lialtimore. 
Who  was  lie?  What  bad  be  done?  Who  had  secured  the  appoint- 
ment for  him?  I'p  to  the  very  minute  of  the  announcement  not 
even  a hn-uth  of  rumor  Inid  mentioned  Harris’*  name  in  connection 
with  the  office.  Indeed,  there  were  few  |ieople  who  even  had  heard 
of  him.  When,  however,  it  la-eame  known  that  he  was  a close 
friend  and  a relative  by  marriage  of  Charles  .1.  Ilonaparle — " Noup- 
lionse  Charlie."  a*  they  used  to  rail  him — there  was  no  nerd  to  go 
deeper  into  flic  mill  ter.  Mr.  Ilonaparle  had  recommended  Harris, 
and  tin'  President  relied  iiimui  his  word  I Iml  he  wa*  the  proper  man. 

In  tiie  early  days  of  the  llalliinore  Reform  la-ngiic  Mr.  Ilona- 
parte  deemed  necessary  an  invrstigatinn  of  the  alTairs  of  a prom- 
inent Federal  office • hohier  who  was  suspected  of  violating  the 
civil-service  rule*.  After  a thorough  examination  of  the  mutter 
a report  was  drawn  up  for  submission  to  the  member*  of  the  asso- 
ciation at  their  next  meeting.  Friends  of  the  crooked  official 
learned  this,  and  resolved  to  "park'’  the  council,  m>  that  the  re- 
port might  la-  voted  down. 

The  night  canie.  Mr.  Honaparte  listened  patiently  and  at- 
tentively to  the  arguments  against  the  report,  and  then  arose  to 
air  his  own  view*,  lie  bitterly  nttm-ked  1 lie  official,  and  declared 
that  the  charges  should  I**  immediately  approved.  He  soon  flaw, 
however,  that  his  words  would  have  little  elTret  upon  that  por- 
tion of  his  audience  whirl)  sided  with  tin*  accused  man.  So.  when 
he  had  finished  hi*  discourse,  lie  Is-gan  over  again,  rejs-ating  it 
word  for  word,  jmuisc  for  pause,  gesture  for  gesture  in  the  same 


tone  of  voice — not  once,  hut 
a dozen  time*,  until  toward 
morning  the  friends  of  the 
official  were  fust  asleep.  Mr. 
Bonaparte  and  his  constitu- 
ent* then  approved  and 
adopted  the  rc|iort. 

At  various  time*  in  the 
life  of  the  League  charges 
made  agaiusl  certain 
individual*  which  some  of 
the  members  refused  to  sign 
because  they  considered 

them  libellous.  tin  such 

occasions  Mr.  Honaparte 

wasted  - no  time  in  argu- 
ment. He  invariably  pub- 
lished the  charges  over  hi* 
own  name  in  the  new*- 

papers. 

" There.”  he  would  say — 
*'  if  they  are  libels,  I am  re- 
*|*ui*ibie.  Let  them  sue." 

Mr.  Ilonaparle  ha*  defined 
his  political  status  bv  sav- 
ing. " 1 am  both  a Repub- 
lican and  an  Independent ; 
the  former  primarily  and 
the  latter  secondarily."  He 
voted  for  drover  Cleveland 
in  1884.  and  supported  the 
Democratic  candidate  in  the 
lialtimore  municipal  cam- 
paign of  IfWHt. 

In  appearanre  Mr.  Ilona- 
parte  i*  above  the  average 
height,  is  sturdily  built,  and 
while  one  might  take  him 
for  a Frenchman,  there  is  a 
total  absence  of  the  French 
gesture*  and  grimace*  which 
have  been  credited  to  him  by 
an  imaginative  press,  lie 
invariably  dreaae*  in  Mark, 
and  usually  wears  a string 
lie  of  the  same  hue,  whoos- 
hing end*  straggle  over  hi* 
turn-down  collar.  He  speak* 
slowly  ami  deliberately  in  ■ 
high-pitched  voice,  which  is 
not  in  the  lea*l  monotonous, 
ami  he  i*  of  an  extremely 
nervous  temperament. 

The  only  salaried  public  office  he  ever  occupied  wa*  that  of 
Supervisor  of  Flections  of  lialtimore  city,  which  he  held  for  three 
week*  in  the  summer  of  I Hits.  lie  has  l*s-n  elected  to  only  one 
public  office,  that  of  Presidential  rleetor  last  yc*r.  lie  was  the 
only  successful  Republican  candidate  on  the  Maryland  ticket,  and 
ran  fur  ahead  of  his  Democratic  colleague*. 

Charles  Joseph  Honaparte  was  burn  in  Baltimore  on  June  5. 
1851.  His  father  was  .Jerome  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  son  of  Jerome 
Honaparte.  who  was  a brother  of  Napoleon,  and  one  time  King  of 
Westphalia. 

.Jerome  Honaparte  married  Elizabeth  l*atterson.  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  lialtimore  merchant.  The  story  of  the  unfortunate  term 
ination  of  that  marriage  i*  well  known.  Jerome  met  Mis*  Patter- 
son during  a visit  to  the  I'nib-d  States,  and  ninrricd  her  in  I8t*:i 
without  the  consent  of  hi-  brother  Napoleon.  The  marriage  gave 
great  offence  to  Napoleon,  and  was  annulled  by  hi*  order  in  1805. 
Jerome  wn*  crowned  King  of  Westplinlia  in  18414.  and  in  the  same 
year  married  a daughter  of  the  King  of  Wtlrteinlierg.  His  first 
wife  died  in  Baltimore  in  1870.  at  the  age  of  nim  tv-four.  Mr. 
Bonaparte's  mother  wa*  Susan  May  Williams,  daughter  of  Benja- 
min William*  and  Sarah  Copeland,  lie  received  the  rudiments  off 
hi*  education  in  private  aelinola  and  under  the  care  of  private 
tutor*,  ami  entered  Harvard  in  I8IM1  as  a Junior.  He  wn*  grad- 
uated two  year*  later,  and  remained  at  the  university  one  year  a* 
a resident  graduate. 

In  1872  he  look  up  the  study  of  law  in  the  Harvard 
lav  School,  finishing  the  course  in  1874.  Sim-c  his  admission  to 
the  Maryland  har  be  has  practised  hi*  profession  principally  in 
the  Federal  ami  State  court*,  and  In-  has  a wide  clientele, 

Mr.  Honaparte  i«  a Roman  Catholic,  one  of  the  truster*  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Baltimore,  ami  a warm  friend  of  Cardinal 
(•ilihnns.  He  is  president  nf  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association 
of  Maryland  and  of  the  Natimuil  Municipal  la-agiic.  Resides  tlu-»e 
office*  he  is  connected  with  many  other  reform  ami  charity  organi- 
zation*. 

lie  was  an  overseer  of  Harvard  University  from  181*0  to 
and  aroused  much  criticism  by  opposing  the  plan  to  confer  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  on  President  McKinley. 

Those  who  imagine  that  Mr.  Itonaiuirte  i*  unduly  promt  of  hi* 
ancestry  are  greatly  mistaken.  He  1*  an  American  through  and 
through. 


f'AaWci  J.  Bonaparte,  tcha  trill  HuecrrH  /‘nut  Hurt  an  an  Brcrrtary 
of  the  .Vary  on  July  I 
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The  /'immA  vf  the  Suburban — ••  lt>  Idnme  " leading,  “ /’ro^rr  ” teevnd,  “ h'irnt  llnton  ” third 


SNAP-SHOTS  OF  THE  SUBURBAN  HANDICAP  AT  SHEEPSHEAD  BAY 

Thr  S'  ii  bu  rim  it  Uandirag  of  $!<l.00n,  for  tkn'r-  i/enr-ohl*  and  Ufitra  rdn,  ichirh  iron  run  on  I hr  o/wviiru;  dni/  of  Ihr  Voney  Inland 
Jockey  VI ub'n  June  nuet  at  Shre/mhiad  liny,  mis  iron  by  Mr.  Auuunt  Belmont’*  marc  ” Beldame  — lime,  .1.5.  ,1/r.  II'. 

It.  Jrnniny'n  " Proper " iru*  ueeond,  and  Hr.  V.  Itoue’a  " I’irat  Union"  third.  During  hut  yar'a  raring  union  “Bel- 
dame” ir*oi  nearly  J.i j.WHN  in  thirteen  rare*,  the  amount  of  h*r  total  earning * on  the  turf  being  about  $Hn,OOU 
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Racing  across  Continent  by  Train 

I. — Preparations  for  Breaking  the  Long-distance  Record  on  the  Pennsylvania 

By  Colin  Studds 

Eutem  P&iMmer  Agent  Pennsylvania  Railroad 


TIIK  ease  with  which  u train  like  the  Pennsylvania  Special 
breaks  thr  long-distance  record  of  the  world  suggest* 
that  Mime  extraordinary  preparation*,  like  the  >'i>~>uiin^; 
of  a racer  for  the  track,  must  lie  made  to  injure  muwm. 
It  is  a natural  thought  that  a specially  clear  track  should 
lie  ordered,  that  tnwcrmen  should  warned  to  redouhlr  their 
vigilante.  that  trainmen  should  lie  enjoined  to  quicker  perception 
and  prompter  action;  hut  on  a system  where  these  conditions  pre- 
vail at  all  times  the  quiekciiing  up  of  a timetable  simply  brings 
into  play  perhaps  a shade  more  acutrlv  the  every-day  character* 
istics  of  the  human  agencies  that  are  beliind  thr  movement. 

The  real  preparation  for  this  event  Is-gun  six  year*  ago.  when 
the  present  managenient  of  the  Pennsylvania  Itailroad  system  in- 
augurated a thorough  and  comprehensive  plan  of  betterment  of 
the  property,  which  has  resulted  in  its  practical  reconstruction 
between  New  York  and  Chicago.  Upon  his  accession  to  the  presi- 
dency Mr.  Cassatt  found  the  transportation  facilities  measurably 
taxed  to  provide  for  the  freight  and  passenger  trullie  whirl*  was 
then  offering  itself  as  the  result  of  n period  of  business  activity. 
Then  the  plan  for  increased  train  weight  and  incidental  multiplica- 
tion of  train  rapacity  had  developed  sufficiently  to  foreshadow  the 
necessity  for  the  mliiction  of  grades  and  the  use  of  stronger 
bridges.  Foreseeing  the  iremrndotia  revival  of  industry  and  com- 
merce that  seemed  inevitable,  the  new  president  set  the  capital 
and  lira  ins  of  his  corporation  the  tusk  of  prewiring  the 
structure  of  his  line  to  take  on  the  new  burdens  of  traffic.  This 
*t  it  | nil  dons  work  of  reconstructing  and  amplifying  over  into  miles 
of  trackage,  with  enlarged  terminals  and  facilities.  expanded  to 
muny  times  their  previous  pnqsirt  ion.*,  required  a vast  expenditure 
of  money  and  a tremendous  output  of  energy. 

The  itlan  involved  the  expulsion  of  terminal*,  the  elimination 
of  grade  crossings  in  ull  cities  und  towns,  the  umplitieation  of 
Irarks  from  two  to  four,  and  in  territory  of  dense  traffic  to  six. 
the  reduction  of  grades,  and  the  transformation  of  curve*  into 
tangents.  To  segregate  the  freight  Kaffir  und  remove  it  from  pas- 
senger tracks.  indc|M*ndent  freight  lines  were  plutnied.  of  which 
a considerable  mileage  is  in  use  and  the  lenuiiiuler  nearing  com- 
pletion. 

This  expansive  policy  wan  pursued  in  greater  degree  on  the 
lines  east  of  Pittsburg,  where  the  grades  Were  heavier,  the  truffic 
drnser.  and  thr  difficulties  of  operation  more  acute;  hut  a similar 
line  of  action  was  followed  on  the  lilies  west  in  the  matter  of 
the  duplication  und  relocation  of  truckage  on  easier  gradients  am] 
in  more  direct  course. 

The  result  of  this  reconstructive  effort  is  un  amplified  road- 
way constructed  of  tile  lic.*l  materials,  in  the  most  nolotunt  ial 
manner,  and  largely  relieved  of  thr  menacing  shadow  of  obstructive 
freight  wreckage. 

Tlie  present  physical  condition  of  the  road  invited  the  intro- 
duction of  a faster  passenger  service  between  its  two  most  im- 
portant terminals,  for  which  there  is  undoubtedly  a popular  de- 


mand. The  constantly  growing  interdependence  of  the  two  cities 
increases  the  importance  of  facilities  for  the  prompt  transaction 
of  business  by  personal  contact. 

Such  facilities  are  afforded  now  by  trains  so  adjusted  in  their 
lime  schedules  as  !o  give  a business  man  the  working  hours  of  the 
day  in  either  city  and  then  drlivrr  him  in  the  other  in  ample  time1 
to  do  a day's  work. 

So,  with  thr  physical  condition  of  the  road  in  readiness  and  the 
faith  of  all  its  employers  in  its  supremacy  assured,  the  introduction 
of  even  a record  breaking  train  is  merely  an  incident.  The  gen- 
eral scheme  is  laid  out  among  the  higlu-r  operating  officials  and 
discussed  exhaustively  before  the  general  and  division  superin- 
tendent* are  called  together  in  conference.  The  details  of  the 
schedule  are  discussed,  the  general  schedule  formulated  ns  to  the 
terminal  figures  of  each  division,  and  the  division  *ii|icriiilcndciit* 
submit  u tentative  table  of  running  time,  which  must  Is*  approved 
by  the  chiefs  of  the  transmutation  and  operating  department*. 
With  this  approval  the  running  schedule*  are  printed  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  trainmen  of  eaeli  division  a week  or  ten 
days  liefore  the  new  train  starts,  in  order  that  they  may  become 
familiar  with  tile  movement  of  the  new  train,  as  well  as  the  change 
ill  time  or  stops  of  local  und  other  trains  which  may  la-  nccc**ury 
to  clear  the  new  train  on  the  different  divisions.  Thr  new1  train 
is  entered  oil  the  schedule  lawks,  or  sheets,  us  a regular  train, 
subject  to  tlie  rule*  prearrilwd  for  all  other  trains  of  its  elas*. 
and  i*  treated  as  such  bv  ull  trainmen.  Any  clearing  of  the  wav 
that  may  lie  necessary  is  done  on  the  superintendent'*  schedule 
when  the  new  train  makes  its  ritlrrr.  After  that  event  it  i*  a 
memla-r  of  the  family,  and  receive*  such  consideration  a*  i*  ac- 
corded it  in  its  entrance  record.  No  special  ceremonies  announce  its 
entrance  into  train  life,  no  special  instruct  bin*  an*  issued  «*  to 
its  treatment.  The-  starting  and  arrival  time  at  division  terminals 
is  given,  thr  *topping-plue-e*  an'  indimti d.  with  the  passing  time 
at  signal  towers  and  ex  erv  one  who  lias  anything  to  do  with  the 
movement  sees  to  it  that  it  moves  on  the  given  time,  unless  some 
insurmountable  olistiirh*  intervenes. 

In  order  to  accustom  enginemen  to  a new  degree  of  *|iecd.  te*t 
runs  with  a train  of  like  composition  an*  frequently  made  in  ad- 
tame  of  the  inauguration  of  a train  of  exceptional  speed.  These 
test*  disclose  the  evenness  or  unevenness  of  the  truek.  the  relative 
effect  of  curve*  or  the  steadiness  of  the  trains,  and  the  degree  of 
power  rcoiiisitr  to  surmount  graifW.  At  the  same  time  the  tests 
educate  the  cngiiiciunn  and  his  (ireninn  up  to  the  more  alert  de- 
mands of  their  positions  under  pressure  of  a higher  degree  of  speed. 

The  ease  with  which  the  requirements  of  the  fu»t  schedule  was 
more  than  met  by  the  new  eighteen  hour  train  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  between  New  York  ami  Chicago,  ami  the  regularity  with 
which  it  continues  to  run  up  to  it*  obligation*  abundantly  certi- 
fies to  tlie  g»*sl  judgment  of  the  management  that  the  time  was 
ri|ie  and  the  conditions  opportune  for  it*  inauguration  a*  a much 
needed  con  veil  ience  to  the  travelling  public. 
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II. — From  New  York  to  Chicago  in  Eighteen  Hours  over  the  Central 

By  George  H.  D&niels 

G»n«r&l  PuMn|«r  Agerxi.  New  York  Centro. I end  Hudson  Rtvor  Ro-llroo-d 


TWICE  rwry  year,  in  the  spring  and  fall,  the  oprmting  uml 
pussenger  officials  of  the  various  railroad  line*  meet  and 
consider  what  changes  are  necessary  in  their  systems  of  time- 
tables, discussing  condition*  which  have  u risen  since  the  previous 
change,  and  considering  what  should  be  done  to  best  enable  their 
railroads  to  retain  or  increase  their  business. 

One  passenger  ollieial  report*  that  a competitor  has  secured  a 
ttmsideralile  amount  of  business  between  certain  points,  and  be- 
lieves that  if  train  No.  I were  duinged  to  a later  departure,  with 
a corrrsjsinding  later  urrival  at  its  opposite  terminal,  it  would 
la*  henetk-ial.  Another  states  that  if  train  No.  2 were  to  leave 
its  initial  station  one  hour  later,  and  arrive  at  it*  destination  the 
same  time  us  it  then  did.  making  up  the  hour,  it  would  help  con- 
siderably to  repair  the  inroads  which  another  line  had  made  on 
its  business  on  account  of  a more  favorable  hour  of  departure. 
Another  official  believes  that  if  a sleeping-ear  were  run  between  two 
points  on  train  No.  3,  instead  of  on  train  No.  4,  it  would  better 
accommodate  the  travelling  public. 

All  these  thing*  arr  considered  and  detailed,  until  finally  all 
are  agreed  a*  to  what  should  la*  done.  It  is  then  necessary  for  the 
general  officer*  in  charge  of  the  making  of  the  time  table  to  agree 
ns  to  the  amount  of  time  to  be  allowed  cneh  road  for  the  through 
run.  each  road  securing  the  number  of  hours  to  which  it  is  en- 
titled. based  on  the  percentage  that  the  nmntier  of  mile*  covered 
by  each  road  Wars  to  the  total  mirnWr  of  mile*  travelled.  When 
this  in  for  nuit  ion  ia  secured  the  time  is  divided  between  each  di- 
vision of  the  road,  uniformly  in  most  cases,  but  sometimes  vary- 
ing according  to  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  territory  of 
each  division,  and  tl»e  time-table  is  then  made  out.  giving  the  time 
for  each  station,  this  part  of  the  work  Wing  generally  performed 
by  the  chief  train  - despatch***  of  each  division,  who  is  in  done 
touch  with  the  movement  of  all  trains,  and  cm  tell  from  his 
personal  experience  what  amount  of  time  shall  W allowed  Wtween 
mi'll  station. 

It  oftentimes  occurs  that  in  arranging  a schedule  of  a fast  and 
iui|M>rtant  train  it  is  necessary  to  change  the  time  of  other  trains 
which  are  not  so  important.  * Other  occasion*  arise  where  a fast 
train  overtake*  a slower  one,  and  it  ia  then  necessary  to  schedule 
the  slower  train  so  that  it  can  W side-tracked  nl  a convenient  and 
proper  station  for  the  fast  train  to  pass.  This  is  usually  dune 
in  such  a way  as  not  to  delay  the  slower  train  more  than  five 
or  six  minutes,  ami  where  the  slower  truin  has  a considerable  dis- 
tance to  run  this  time  is  usually  mude  up  in  the  schedule,  so  us 
to  bring  the  train  into  its  terminal  at  it*  eld  time.  On  some  rail- 
road* where  the  density  of  traffic  is  unusually  great,  the  change 
of  one  truin  has  been  known  to  disarrange  the  schedule  of  nine  or 
ten  other*. 

After  all  corrections  are  made,  the  time-table  is  sent  to  the  printer, 
and  sufficient  proof*  received  m>  that  all  concerned — assistant  super- 
intendents, truin  masters,  despatches,  ami  others — may  go  over  it 
carefully  and  confer  with  the  division  superintendent  with  refer- 


ence to  it.  After  it  has  Wen  carefully  examined,  nccewsary  cor- 
rection* made,  checked,  double-checked  by  the  superintendent  and 
his  assistants,  it  is  sent  to  the  printer  for  final  printing,  a copy 
of  the  proof  Wing  sent  to  the  general  passenger  agent,  and  it  is 
from  thi*  proof  that  the  general  pussenger  agent  issues  his  various 
time-tables,  folders,  leaflets,  etc.,  that  are  used  by  the  travelling 
public. 

Previous  to  llie  change  of  time -table  a notice  is  issued. 
|MMed  on  ull  bulletin  • Isiaids  and  in  all  stations,  culling  atten- 
tion of  employees  to  the  fact  that  a new  time-table  will  la-  issued 
on  a certain  dale,  and  it  ib  the  duty  of  every  employer  whose  ocm 
put  ion  requires  it  to  secure  a copy  "of  the  new  lime  table,  receiving 
it  from  one  of  the  various  place*  where  they  are  supplied  for  dis- 
tribution. The  supply  for  station*  and  blink  stations  is  sent 
out.  and  receipt*  received  tor  them.  No  employee  is  allowed  to 
go  out  on  the  road  when  a new  time-table  takes  cHVct  without 
first  having  a new  time-table  in  his  possession,  and  this  information 
i*  secured  Wforr  hr  is  allowed  to  go. 

This  is  the  story  of  making  a change  in  the  time-table.  Karh 
train  is  scheduled  *o  us  to  make  the  speed  uniform,  depending  on 
physiral  condition*.  It  is  watched  every  minute  of  the  trip  by 
the  trnin-despatchrr,  who  sits  at  his  key  in  the  superintendent's 
office,  receiving  rrpnrt*  of  it*  passage  from  the  block  station*  along 
the  road.  The  block  signalmen  are  on  the  alert  to  put  the  signals 
in  clear  position,  so  a*  not  to  delay  it*  passage,  or  to  keep  signal* 
in  stop  position  when  the  block  in  advance  i*  not  dear. 

The  change  nf  time  on  the  New  York  Central  and  luike  Shore 
of  their  Twentieth  Century  Limited  from  a twenty-hour  train  be- 
tween  New  York  and  Chicago  to  eighteen  hours  meant  sjmply 
the  shortening  of  the  time  an  hour  on  the  luikc  Shore  Wtween 
Buffalo  and  Chicago  and  an  hour  on  the  New  York  Central  W- 
tween  New  York  and  ItulTaln;  and  while  thi*  may  seem  a remark- 
able thing,  it  was  not  considered  by  the  officials  of  these  lines  an 
insurmountable  feat,  and  the  result  proves  that  it  can  W done 
with  com |iara live  case. 

The  first  train  west-bound,  which  left  New  York  at  3,30  Sun- 
day. June  lfi,  arrived  in  Chicago  on  time  Monday  morning.  The 
train  that  left  Chicago  at  2.30  Sunday  afternoon.  June  1H.  arrived 
in  New  York  three  minutes  ahead  of  time  Mondav  morning.  The 
Twentieth  Century  Limited  ns  an  eighteen -hour  train  by  the  New 
York  Central  lines  is  now  making  the  same  schedule  jut  hour 
Wtween  New  York  and  Chicago  that  the  Empire  Stale  Express 
has  Isi-n  making  for  more  than  ten  years  from  New  York 
to  HtifTalo,  namely,  53  1-3  miles  per  hour,  including  stop*  and 
slow-downs. 

While  no  difficulty  has  been  found  in  meeting  the  eighteen- -hour 
schedule,  the  accident  to  the  Twentieth  Century  Limited  at  Mentor 
on  June  21.  due  not  to  the  *|>cvd  of  the  train,  but  to  the  malicious 
often ing  of  a switch,  determined  the  officials  nf  the  load  to  aban- 
don the  eighteen-hour  schedule  and  return  from  June  23  to  the 
twenty- hour  schedule. 


A Signal  Station  on  the  l.inr  of  I he  ,Vnr  York  Cm  t nil  ftailrinid  between  Xnc  York  anil  Chicago,  a err  i rhieh  Ihr  “ Ttemlitlh 
Century  l.i  rnilril " made  if*  Hiqhlrt  n hour  run  bi'hnrn  lh<-  ft ro  Citim.  I hi  June  IS  thin  Train  mailt  a reeord  run  of  l.lf 
ililca  in  12/  Hinulra.  The  SMtf  Milt  a between  ,Vck>  York  and  Chicago  trrrr  covered  by  thi*  Train  in  1080  If  mute* 
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Electricity  at  Home  a.nd  irv  Business 


By  Herbert  T.  Wo.de 


IX  the  desire  to  save 
time,  spa ee,  and  energy, 
und  promote  comfort 
mid  convenience,  nu- 
merous novel  und  inter- 
rstlng  applications  of  elec- 
tricity have  lni'ii  iniulc.  The 
saving  of  time  uml  space 
menu*  the  saving  of  money, 
und  iiirmuml  economy  und 
ellieieney  ure  always  at  a pre- 
mium. In  the  business  ottico 
there  are  many  applieatioiiH 
of  electricity  to  achieve  thia 
end.  Aa  iiii  example  muy  In; 
cited  the  chi-trie  ly|H-w  liter, 
inventui  when  it  um>  real- 
ized that  increased  s|««-tii 
und  fucility  of  o|M*mlion 
could  he  secured  if  a <i-rluin 
amount  of  the  energy  moil 
liy  the  typist  was  supplied 
im-chiiniealiv.  und  that  the 
i unit  convenient  method  for 
doing  thia  wan  the  electrie 
lonlor  operated  by  current 
from  (lie  ordinary  lighting 
circuit  or  n small  Imtlrry. 

Then.  by  "imply  touching  the 
key*,  a*  effective  work  could 
la*  done  na  by  n blow  of  con- 
siderable Corn*.  The  Name 
[irinciple  w.ia  also  applied  to 
the  adding  nud  calculating 
maeliinra  now  no  iiNeful  ill 
hnnkN  and  other  commercial 
CKtuhliNhincnlN.  In  thia  cum*. 
after  the  appropriate  keya 
have  ln-cn  "truck,  the  gcuriiig 
of  the  machine  in  revolved  by 
an  electric  motor,  ami  the 
total  ia  automatically  given 
without  further  attention  from  the  operator,  who,  with  machine" 
of  the  older  type,  wan  forced  to  move  trunk n or  lever". 

The  next  Interesting  instrument  that  one  finds  in  an  up-to-date 
elrctrieully  et|iiip|M*d  ollice  in  the  teluutogruph,  which  automatically 
reproduce*  luuidw  riting  in  fucsimilc  at  u point  mote  or  lew  dis- 
tant. Where  it  ia  necenaary  to  give  exact  inforinution  to  a mini 
tier  of  Tier  noun  tdinultancoiiBly  and  have  the  MUM  a nuttier  of 
record  this  instrument  ii  very  convenient.  For  example,  a train- 
dispatcher  eun  announce  the  moveiuentN  of  trains  to  a nuniWr  of 
offi'-ial*  stationed  at  different  points  by  simply  writing  a single 
message.  The  dev  in*  In  also  employed  by  newspapers  and  other 


ennterns  for  writing  bulletins, 
while  for  dircci  comrminica- 
tion  ls*t ween  two  person*  the 
apparatus  possesses  obvious 
advantages.  \\  lien  used  in  a 
hi* nk  the  eashier  or  teller  may 
inquire  from  the  l"N>kkee|u*r 
as  to  the  amount  of  Im lance 
nr  other  particulars  of  a cus- 
tomer's account,  the  mcs-nge 
ami  the  answer  ls-ing  noise- 
lessly sent  and  received.  The 
same  instrument,  aside  from 
it"  commercial  application*, 
find*  employment  in  fort  i Ilea  - 
t ion*,  where  the  artillery  of- 
ficer churn'd  with  observing 
the  target  and  computing  the 
range  and  direction  of  fire 
can  send  from  hi*  station  to 
the  gunner*  in  the  emplace- 
ment" detailed  und  specific 
inst ructions  a*  to  direction, 
elevation,  etc.,  without  llw* 
IHMsihility  of  misluke  or  mis- 
understanding attending  a 
verlail  order  or  nmlihle  signal. 

Attention  might  In-  direct- 
ed. in  the  typical  modern  of- 
fice. to  another  set  of  con- 
ductor". from  the  lighting 
circuit  or  a Iwttrry  to  a curi 
oil*  instrument  mounted  on  a 
polished  liox.  ami  consisting 
apparently  of  a pair  of  inctul 
reel*  moving  speedily  hut 
noiselessly,  from  which  a fine 
steel  wire  is  Iwing  rapidly 
wound  and  unwound.  This  i* 
the  tclcgra  photic,  which  is 
just  Is-ing  established  us  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  the  tele- 
phone, and  ea|*ahle  of  many  useful  applications.  Is-ing.  among  other 
thing*,  a Milistitutc  for  the  phonograph.  It  is  siisn-ptilde  of  nu- 
merous adjustment*,  ami  can  tie  made  to  tecord  or  reproduce  an 
ordinary  conversation,  not  only  after  the  manner  of  the  phono- 
graph, but  also  when  ronuerted  with  a telephone.  It  will  record 
the  conversation  of  laith  parties  on  an  ordinary  telephone-line. 
Such  a conversation  can  I*-  Mib-njuently  reprndunil  at  will  and  ns 
many  time*  ns  desired.  With  this  same  machine,  by  simply  turn- 
ing an  appropriate  key.  a man  may  dictate  to  the  machine,  and 
then  a stenographer  in  an  adjoining  room  or  another  building  can 
put  on  her  head  a telephone  - receiver  connected  w ith  the 


Electricity  at  llomr — .1  /lew  in  a- machine  o/trralcd  by  art  Electric 
Motor 


The  Telauittyrtxjih,  irhirh  nprotlucm  I'ae/timilen  of  written 
Memtayen  til  a /liV-ims — the  t'koluyniiih  ulioas  both  the 
Ucrtiriuy  anti  Ketuliny  I titfruitienht 
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Irli^nphiNiP,  and  by  turning  tin*  reproducing  key  may  listen  to 
thr  ilkhiliim,  and  transcribe  it  on  the  machine.  If  tin*  desired 
person  In  nut  in  hi*  oilier  when  whim*  one  wishes  to  communicate 
with  him  by  telephone,  hi*  clrrk  may  arrange  thr  tclcgrn phone  to 
m*lve  any  mraaagr,  or  in  chw  the  oflice  i*  left  ulone  thi*  may  In* 
done  autninatirally.  and  the  message  will  la?  repeated  on  the 
return  of  thr  prruon  railed  for.  The  telegrnphnne  n*  at  present  ar- 
ranged  contain*  about  two  mile*  of  fine  i 1 Moth  inch  in  diameter) 
uteri  wire,  which  i*  ntilllcirnt  for  about  a half-hour'*  conversation, 
hut  ut  any  time  a message  or  all  message*  may  be  ellretively  effared 
at  will,  when  the  appanitUN  ia  ready  for  new  record*.  It  operate* 
on  an  ordinary  electric-light  circuit,  and  doe*  not  require  a*  much 
current  for  it*  motor*  a*  an  incnndr*ccnt  lamp  of  sixteen-candle 
{tower.  Another  interesting  form  of  telegra^hone  i*  one  arranged 
for  repenting  and  reproducing  a conversation,  and  it  haa  Inin 
found  that  from  a *ingle  record  on  the  steel  wire  a number  of  re- 
prodiieing  circuit*  can  la*  led.  Thu*  a news  bureau  or  press  a**iv 
cialion  would  lie  able,  by  mean*  of  a *ingle  telephone  and 
operator.  to  *upply  information  to  a number  of  HuliNt-rihcr*  or 
client*,  by  whom  a record  for  subsequent  reproduction  would  be 
obtained. 

Or  the  telegraphone  ran  lie  used  a*  a nday  to  extend  the  range  of 
telephonic  communication.  In  another  form  of  the  in*truinent  the 
record  i*  made  on  a thin  metal  di*r  iiiHtcud  of  on  the  wax  cylinder 
of  the  phonograph.  Thi*  can  !*■  mailed  to  any  one  having  a cor* 


Am  Islcclric  Kef  ri  jjrru  tiny-/ilant . t Void  T<  «i/«  ml  arc  i«  run- 
•1'in/ljl  maintained  by  <i  Motor  automatically  tunlrullcd  by  a 
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re*|M>nding  in*trument.  The  muni  i*  quite  permanent,  and  can 
la?  removed  only  by  a strong  magnet,  which,  however,  will  effnee 
It  altogether.  The  steel  di*e  i*  lire- proof  and  practically  indr- 
Mtruetible.  and  l»y  the  u*c  of  certain  key*  ami  ndju*tmcnt*  two 
maeliim**  can  Ik-  *u  tuned  that  they  will  fie  able  to  work  together, 
and  a disc  firepared  on  him*  will  be  reproduced  only  on  the  other, 
*o  that~the  desired  secrecy  may  be  obtained  quite  a*  elTeetively  a* 
hy  a complicated  cipher  code. 

Another  oflice  convenience  recently  invented  i*  a type-printing 
Morse  murder,  whereby  an  ordinary  telegram  i*  printed  in  ordi- 
nary type  character*  on  a tape.  Thu*  the  oflice  i«  indc|ici>dcnt  of 
the  mr**enger-boy,  a*  it  i*  only  necessary  to  connect  the  instru- 
ment  with  the  sending  ntation.  If  there  are  a certain  iiuiiiImt  of 
telegram*  to  be  *riit  out  a peculiar  form  of  typewriter  which  re- 
uire*  iki  r special  *kill  can  In-  provided  to  trnnnmit  the  memwgMi 
irectly.  Morse  signal*  lieing  comniuniinted  to  the  circuit. 

The  owner  of  aucli  an  up-to-date  oflice  equipment  a*  deseribed 
above  probably  ha*  hi*  home  provided  with  uuinr  electrical  con- 
venience* beside*  thorn*  now  conaidered  a*  absolutely  e**cntial.  He 
doe*  thi*.  first,  if  he  is  a dweller  in  a city,  ltrcause  lie  must 
economize  *|»are,  and,  furthermore,  lie  doe*  not  desire  the  expense 
and  |Hi*sihle  discomfort  of  etoves  und  furnaces  hunting  when  they 
are  not  actually  needed,  not  to  mention  the  annoyance  of  handling 
fuel,  ashes,  etc.  lie  may  have  an  electric  Inundry.  where  the 
f Continual  on  /tape  951.) 


.in  tvc-crcnm  Frtrsrr  o/tr  rated  by  <m  Klretric  Motor — the 
Current  may  he  taken  from  <m  ordinary  l.ii/htiny  Circuit 
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Kt  creation-hour  for  /m/kuhw  l‘i  i/toncn  held  by  the  tluimianx  hi  Mimroa- 

THE  FIRST  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  JAPANESE  SOLDIERS  HELD 
AS  PRISONERS  OF  WAR  IN  RUSSIA 

The  pholoyraphx  *Aoir  inriirm  nwom;  Ike  n prixonrnt  hehl  by  the  fluxiinnn  at  M‘*cnir  an d in  the  yorrmmntt  of  Xoryomd 

in  t'.urofaUM  H auxin.  It  ix  nrmxary  for  the  Anmmiim  to  xend  their  prixaner*  of  tear  into  Hara/iean  h’axxia.  ax  there  are  no  fa 
cititirx  for  mrina  for  them  in  Manehnria.  At  the  rn/urnt  of  the  Ja  fume  *e  minixfer  at  llei  tin  the  American  rice-coaxal  al  I ton 
coir,  Mr.  Thninnn  Smith,  inrextiyated  the  mud  it  ion  if  Jaintuexc  prixomrx  in  Raxxia.  and  ml  id  their  treatment  im*  Matixfaetory 
rjvi/if  for  the  rexlrirtinn*  in  mndiuy  mail.  If.  Marten*,  head  of  the  f'riton  ft  arena  in  Itnixia.  promix,  d to  notify  thix.  but  no 
Mtateiarnt  of  hi n or  of  the  uaet  number  of  Ja/xiinxi'  prixonerx  hi  Id  in  Itunxiil  ha*  i pi  to  ■ a made  public 
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By  KATHERINE  CECIL  THURSTON 

Author  of  “The  MKsquor&der  " 


MYXnl’MIM  OF  FRET  Kill  NCI  CIIAITKU8 
James  Millmnkr,  nn  <>l<l  college  friend  »t  InmiU  Anshlio.  visits  (In- 
latter  fur  the  tirsi  time  In  thirty  yean  ut  hi*  ancestral  estate  in  south- 
pro  Ireland.  lie  Itnda  AsmIiIIii  iiui.  Ii  changed.  After  dinner  AshIiIIb  In- 
duces Milbanke  t •>  |>l«)  ear  da  with  him,  and  they  play  until  early 
morning.  .Mllluiuke  finally  winning.  After  Milbanke  leaves  hi*  host  to 
pi  to  his  r<Mim,  I'liHlntdi.  At— Mill's  eldest  daughter,  meet*  him  In  the 
hall,  and  beg*  him  tint  to  gamble  with  her  father  again,  as  it  U 
thioiigli  Ills  |ta«<hiii  for  |daj  that  Asshlln  Is  bringing  ruin  to  himself 
and  his  family.  The  next  mornlnir  at  breakfast  Mlllianke  llnds  on  hla 
plate  a check  from  Axsbllu  In  payment  of  Ills  losses.  That  tilicht  A*-tilln 
proposes  another  frame  ot  cards.  Mlltwnke  refuses  to  play,  and  drops  hla 
host’s  eheek  Into  the  tire,  lie  tell*  Asshlln  that  he  considers  him  weak 
and  worth  lean,  and  return*  to  England  the  next  day.  Three  year* 
after,  Mllliaiike  receives  a letter  from  Clodagli  telling  him  that 
Asalilln  lias  been  seriously  hurt  In  an  accident,  and  urging  him  to 
come  to  Ireland.  Milbanke  hasten-  to  his  old  friend's  home,  and 
finds  A— Min  on  his  deathbed,  nnd  In  great  distress  of  mind  over  the 
future  of  Ills  children,  who  he  knows  will  he  left  penniless  as  a 
result  of  his  d(ssl|>ai  Ioiik.  Milbanke  promises  to  lie  responsible  for 
their  welfare.  A famous  specialist  Is  summoned  from  Ihiblln  to  con- 
sult with  tlie  liM-nl  surgeon,  and  nfter  a careful  examination  by  the 
two  physicians.  Milbanke  Is  Informed  that  bis  friend's  condition  Is 
hopeless,  late  that  night  Asshlln  dies. 

CHAPTER  Xlfl 

TIIK  Hirer  days  (lint  full  own!  A -sillin'-  death  resolved 
themselves  into  so  tunny  hours  of  gloom  and  confusion 
(hat  found  their  culmination  in  (In*  funeral  ceremony. 
After  (lie  burial.  Millmnke  walked  back  from  Carrign- 
inore  alone.  The  servants  wlto  had  followed  their  master 
to  his  resting- plan*  in  the  old  graveyard  had  remained  in  the  vil- 
lage to  enjoy  the  importance  that  the  occasion  lent  them ; young 
A—hliii  had  disappeared  at  the  conclusion  of  the  burial  service, 
while  the  daughters  and  sister-in-law  of  the  dead  man — in  ac- 
cordance with  the  custom  of  the  country — had  remained  secluded 
in  their  own  rooms  at  Qrristown,  appearing  neither  at  the  lirrak- 
fust  nor  the  funeral. 

In  the  dining-room  tlie  curtains  had  l»em  drawn  hack,  hut  the 
day  light  seemed  |o  fall  tardily  and  unnaturally  upon  the  room 
after  its  three  days’  exrlttaion.  Milluinkc  stood  bsiking  at  the 
df-bri*  of  the  brmkfnst,  that  Imd  not  yet  lieen  removed,  at  the 
di-array  of  the  elmirs  that  had  1*-cn  hurriedly  vacated;  then, 
with  a fresh  and  imignant  sense  of  lose  nnd  loneliness,  he  turned 
hastily  and  walked  out  of  the  room. 

In  the  hull  lie  ntti-mptrd  to  pause  afresh;  but  the  sound  of 
muffled  sobbing  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  house  sent  him  in- 
continently forth  into  the  open.  With  an  overwhelming  desire  for 
human  fellow  shin,  for  any  companionship  in  this  abode  of  deso- 
lation. he  passed  without  consideration  of  liis  dignity  round  the 
corner  of  the  house  in  the  direction  of  tlie  a table-yard. 

Still  moving  with  Ids  habitual  precision,  he  entered  the  yard 
by  tlie  arched  gateway,  picking  his  wav  between  the  scattered 
array  of  rubbish,  food,  nnd  implements  that  encumbered  the 
ground. 

Conscious  of  the  isolation  that  hung  over  the  place,  dispropor- 
tionately aware  of  his  own  aimlessness,  he  stood  uncertain  in 
what  direction  to  turn.  For  the  moment  the  household  had  no 
need  of  him;  there  were  no  legal  formalities  to  succeed  the 
funeral.  Asshlin  having  left  no  will;  and  of  personal  duties  he 
had  none  to  claim  his  attention. 

lie  stood  by  the  couch-house  door,  wofullv  undecided  as  to  his 
next  move,  when  all  at  once  relief  rame  to  him  from  the  most  un- 
expected quarter  of  the  outbuildings.  One  of  the  dairy  windows 
was  opened  sharply  and  a held  was  thrust  through  the  aperture. 

“ Wisha,  what  is  it  you're  doin'  then*,  sir?”  a voice  demanded, 
kindly.  “Sure,  that  mild  yard  is  no  fit  place  for  you." 

Turning  hastily.  Millmnkc  saw  the  broad,  plain  face  of  llunnnli. 
her  small  eyes  red,  her  rough  cheeks  stained  with  weeping. 

“Why.  Hannah!”  he  exclaimed.  "What  are  you  doing  here? 

I thought  you  were  at  the  funeral.” 

Hannah  passed  the  hack  of  her  hand  across  her  eye*. 

“ Widni.  what  would  I 1m*  doin'  at  it?”  she  demand'd,  huskily. 

•*  Sure,  I don't  know  what  they  do  Is*  seein’  in  funerals  at  all.” 


Milhuuke  glanced  up  with  interest,  recognizing  the  originality 
of  the  remark. 

*'  Why.  you  und  I are  of  the  same  opinion,”  he  mid.  " Tin*  Celt- 
ic delight  in  tin*  obsequies  of  u friend  lias  I wen  puzzling  me  for 
the  lust  three  day* — ' Then  lie  puused  suddenly,  conscious  of 
Hannah's  llxisl  regard.  "That  is.”  he  substituted  quickly — " that 
ia.  I have  hern  wondering,  like  you.  what  they  hoc  in  it.” 

Il.imi.ili's  small,  otwcrvnnt  eyes  did  not  waver  in  their  scrutiny. 

“You've  Invii  wonderin’  about  somethin',  sure  enough!”  she  said. 
“ I *«*»  it  myself  every  thus  I'd  Is*  carry  in'  in  the  dinner,  or  doin' 
u turn  for  the  poor  corpse,  (iixl  Ik*  giK*|  to  him  this  holy  and 
blessed  day!”  Again  she  wiped  her  eye*.  " Hut  't isn't  Wonderin' 
alone  that'*  at  you."  she  added,  more  briskly.  " Tfs  some  other 
thing  that's  lyin’  heavy  on  your  mind.  I seen  it  uirsclf  at  every 
hund'*  turn." 

Milbanke  started.  This  sympathetic  onslaught  wus  us  discon- 
certing ns  it  was  unexpected. 

" I — I won’t  eontriidict  you.  Hannah,”  he  said,  wnvrringly. 
“ Xo  doubt  you  an*  right." 

For  the  spaer  of  a minute  Hannah  wus  profoundly  silent; 
then  she  broached  the  subject  that  had  been  tilling  her  mind  for 
ik.duy  and  a half. 

” Wisha,  now  is  it  thrue  what  they  do  la*  tellin'  me?”  she  asked, 
softly  and  warily.  " That  you’re  goin’  to  Ik*  father  nnd  neither 
an’  nil  to  (him  two  poor  children.” 

Again  Milbanke  started  nlmo-t  guiltily:  then  the  |N*rsonal 
anxiety  that  mingled  with  and  almost  dominated  his  grief  for 
Asshlin  rose  irrepressibly  in  response  to  the  persuasive  tones,  the 
kindly  human  interest  and  curiosity. 

Hannah,”  he  said,  quickly.  “Yes,  it  is  my  intention  to 
try  and  fill  my  poor  friend’s  place." 

"Hod  Almighty  will  give  it  hack  to  von,  sir!"  she  exclaimed, 
with  impulsive  fervor.  “ And  what  would  you  Ik*  thinkin'  to  do 
wid  thini?”  she  asked,  in  a new  ami  more  personal  tone. 

Miltmuke  did  not  unswer  at  once.  His  even  strayed  uneasily 
from  one  object  in  the  yard  to  another,  while  the  frown  of  per- 
plexity that  had  puckered  his  brow  since  Asshlin’*  death  reap- 
peared more  prominently  Ilian  before.  At  last,  with  a certain 
expression  of  puzzled  resolution,  lie  looked  up  und  met.  Hannah'* 
attentive  gnze. 

"To  tell  you  the  truth.  Hannah."  he  said,  "that  i*  the  precise 
question  I have  been  asking  myself  ever  since  your  |MKir  master 
died." 

“An*  why,  now?”  Again  her  tone  changed,  the  irrepressible 
undercurrent  of  native  humor,  native  inquisitivcnc**.  and  fa 
miliurity  wrlllng  out  unconsciously.  “ Sure,  they ‘re  good  chil- 
dren.” 

“I  do  not  douht  it.  I do  not  doubt  it  for  one  moment.” 

“ ltut  they're  tlirmtblin'  ton  all  the  same?" 

“ Well,  ye*.  Yea,  I confess  they  are  troubling  me.” 

“Both  of  thini?”  she  asked,  innocently. 

He  hesitated. 

"Well,  no."  he  replied,  artlessly.  "No,  not  both  of  them.” 

— 4Ah.  I thought  that  same!"  Hannah  gave  a nod  of  complacent 
understanding.  “Sure,  'twa*  to  he  tormentin’  inch  she  was 
brought  Into  (lie  world  for.  1 said  so  meself  the  first  day  I took 
her  into  me  arms.” 

“ Hut — but  I haven't  said  anything.  How  do  you  know  that 

Ilia 

“Mow  do  I know  that  It's  Miss  t'lodagli  that’s  botherin'  you? 
Sure,  how  do  I know  that  you’re  standin’  before  me?  Faith,  by 
the  use  of  nte  eyesight ! Haven't  I seen  von  lookin'  at  licr  und 
|Nindrriu' — and  lookin'  at  her  agin?" 

MiMmnke**  lip*  tightened,  and  In*  drew  himself  up. 

“I  should  Is-  sorry  if  any  thought  I have  bestowed  on  your 
young  mistress--"  he* began,  oddly:  then  suddenly  the  intense  need 
of  help  and  sympathetic  counsel  overlalanced  dignity.  “ Hannah." 
he  said,  abruptly,  “ I'm  in  a terribly  awkward  position,  and  that 
i*  the  simple  truth.  My  mind  is  quite  nt  rest  iilsml  tlie  younger 
girl.  She  l«  a child  and  will  Im*  a child  for  year*.  A good  school 
is  all  «lie  needs.  Hut  with  the  other  it's  different — with  Clo- 
dagh  it's  different.  Clodagh  is  no  longer  u child." 
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Munnah  remained  discreetly  silent. 

14  If  I had  a sinter,”  lie  went  on,  “or  any  friend  to  whom  I could 
intrust  her.  Hut  I have  none." 

He  looked  anxiously  into  her  liroad,  shicwd  face. 

For  a moment  the  small  eyes  met  his  seriously;  then  invol- 
untarily they  twinkled. 

•'  Faith,  when  I was  a voting  woman,  sir.”  she  said,  slowly, 
” men  wasn't  so  sat  on  (lullin'  relations  (or  a girl  like  Miss  Cio- 
dagli — unless  '(was  a relation  of  their  own  makiu'!” 

Milhanke  suilileiily  looked  away. 

” What — what  do  you  mean!”  he  asked,  confusedly. 

*'  Why,  tliut  'tisn't  aunts  and  cousins  that  a girl  like  Miss  Clo- 
dagh  wants,  lull  a good  husband.” 

“ A — a husband?" 

" Why,  thin,  what  else?  Instid  of  throuhlin’  yourself  and  fret- 
tin'  yourself  till  your  heart  is  scalded  nut  of  you.  why  don’t  you 
marry  her?  That's  what  /'re  l«ecn  askin'  mcself  ever  since  the 
poor  mnsthcr  died.  It’s  out  now,  if  I'm  to  Ik-  killed  for  it!” 

She  eyed  him  quizzically  and  half  defiantly. 

Hut  MilU-inke  «tood  stumtiiei  ing  and  confused,  his  pane  fixed 
nervously  on  the  ground,  an  unaccustomed  flush  on  his  worn 
cheeks. 

'*  But — but.  Hannah.  I — I am  an  old  man  I” 

**  An'  sure  what  harm  i*  that?”  she  said.  “ Wasn't  me  own  poor 
man  ns  mild  ns  me  grandfather,  nij*  no  woman  ever  buried  a finer 
bushnnd.  t»od  rest  him!” 

Milha iikc's  luek  of  humorous  imagination  stood  him  in  good 
stead. 

“Hut  she's  a child.”  he  stammerrd.  "A  child — ” 

For  answer.  Hannah  leaned  out  of  the  window  until  her  face 
was  close  to  his. 

"Listen  to  me?”  she  snid,  softly.  "Child  nr  no  child,  yon 
thought  alwut  mnrryin'  her  la-fore  ever  1 said  it.  Hut  you'd 
never  He  the  courage  to  do  it.  You're  not  like  the  Asshlins,  that 
would  tear  down  the  walls  of  hell  if  they  wanted  to  he  gullin' 
at  the  divil;  you'd  like  somebody  to  take  him  he  the  hand  and 
draw  him  out  nice  and  ais.v  for 'you — There  she  is  up  in  that 
lonesome  house,  frettin'  her  heart  an’  cryin'  her  eyes  nut.  Why 
can't  you  go  up  an’  take  her  before  somrhndy  els,-  does?" 

As  she  tamo  to  the  last  words  her  rough  voice  dropped.  Her 
loyulty  to  her  dead  master,  her  anxiety  to  sec  his  child  in  a place 
of  safety,  poured  from  her  in  crude  eloquence.  To  her  primitive 
mind  Milbunke  appeared  as  the  idcnl  husband — a man  of  depend- 
able years,  of  wealth,  of  good  social  position;  and  all  her  af- 
fections. all  her  energies,  yearned  to  make  the  marriage.  She 
could  not  have  framed  the  fear  that  possessed  her  mind,  hut  her 
instinct,  her  acute  native  intuition,  w-nrned  her  unanswerably  that 
the  daughter  of  Denis  Asshlin  would  need  protection — and  would 
need  it  before  long.  With  an 
impulsive  gesture  she  stretch- 
ed out  her  hand,  and  touching 
Milbankc's  shoulder,  pushed 
him  gently  forward  into  the 
yard. 

"(Jo  on.  sir!”  she  urged. 


softly.  "(Jo  on  up  an'  take 
mnunodyr 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

It  may  be  surmised,  with- 
out fear  of  misconception, 
that  never  il tiring  the  smooth 
course  of  his  uneventful  ex- 
istence had  Milhanke  Is-eii  so 
rudely  shuken  into  self-com- 
prehension us  by  Hannah's 
unlooked-for  onslaught.  Ilia 
limbs  were  imbued  with  a 
sensation  of  unaccustomed 
buoyancy  as  he  turned,  im- 
pelled by  Hannah's  words, 
and  moved  across  tlu*  yard 
towards  the  arched  gateway. 
A half-admitted,  intoxicating 
sense  of  imminent  action  |*ns- 
scH&ed  him;  and  as  he  walked 
forward  it  seemed  that  he 
scarcely  felt  the  ground  be- 
neath his  feet. 

Almost  without  volition  he 
passed  from  the  stone-paved 
courtyard  into  the  sweep  of 
gravelled  pathway  that  front- 
ed the  house.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  existence  he  was 
conscious  of  Is-ing  borne  for- 
ward on  the  tide  of  his  emo- 
tions. and  the  knowledge  had 
un  exhilarating,  unbalanced 
daring  that  suggested  youth. 

As  though  he  feared  thn 
evaporation  of  his  mood,  he 
made  no  pause  on  gaining  the 
pathway,  hut  went  straight 
forward  tovraids  tile  house 
with  a haste  and  impetuosity 
very  foreign  to  his  formal 
nature.  On  his  second  entry 


" <!o  on.  air,"  ahe  urged;  “ lake  hrr  before  sown  b<*ly  r lac  doea 


into  the  hall  he  paid  no  heed  to  the  chill  desolation  of  thr  place, 
hut.  crossing  the  intervening  »|»*cv,  began  immediately  to  mount 
the  stairs. 

Scarcely  had  he  reached  tin*  highest  step,  however,  than  he  linlted 
incontinently.  For.  as  though  in  direct  response  to  the  thoughts 
that  were  tilling  bin  mind,  a door  on  the  corridor  open'd  and 
C'lodagh  appeared  u|hiii  the  scene. 

Seeing  him.  she  too  paiiM-d,  and  in  the  moment  of  mutual  hesi- 
tation he  hud  unitor!  unity  to  study  her. 

In  her  new  black  dress  she  biokid  slighter  and  more  imma- 
ture than  he  had  expected,  and  the  pntlu  tic  effect  of  her  apjtear- 
anec  wiik  enhanced  by  thr  paleness  of  her  face  and  the  heavy 
purple  shadows  that  sleeplessness  and  tears  had  traced  la-low  her 
eyes.  As  the  irnpressimi  obtruded  itself  upon  him  his  own  nervous 
cxcitrmmt  dropped  from  him  suddenly. 

“My  poor  chilil!"  he  said,  involuntarily. 

At  the  words  and  the  tone  she  turned  to  him  impulsively. 

*'  Oh,  Mr.  Milhanke — " she  began. 

Then  lu-r  loneliness,  her  sense  of  iiereavcment  and  desolation 
inundat'd  her  niind.  With  a short  soh  she  moved  abruptly  away, 
and.  turning  her  face  to  t!u-  wall,  broke  into  a pa-don  of  tears. 

The  action  was  the  action  of  a child:  and  without  hesitation 
Milhanke  responded  to  it.  Stepping  ariosa  the  corridor  he  put  his 
urm  about  her  shoulder  and  drew  her  gently  towards  the  -tairs. 

"Come!”  he  said,  soothingly.  "Come!  The  house  is  quite 
quiet,  and  you  are  badly  in  want  of  a little  daylight  mid  fresh  air. 
Come!  Let  me  take  you  out." 

Ciodagli  Bobbed  on;  hut  she  suffered  herself  to  lie  led  down  the 
stairs  and  across  the  hall  towards  the  open  door.  There,  however, 
she  paused,  newly  arrested  by  her  grief. 

“Oh.  Mr.  Milhanke,"  she  cried,  "I  can't  brliove  it!  I can’t  be- 
lieve that  we'll  never  we  him  again.  Poor  futher!  Oh.  poor 
father!” 

Hut  Milhanke  wab  equal  to  the  situation. 

" You  must  lie  brave,"  he  said,  kindly.  " You  must  remember 
that  he  would  like  you  to  he  brave." 

The  words  were  an  inspiration:  with  marvellous  efficacy  they 
cheeked  the  torrent  of  Clodngh'ii  tear*.  For  a moment  -lie  stood 
looking  at  him  in  a dazed,  uncertain  way;  then  she  lifted  her 
head  in  a pathetic  attempt  at  decisive  art  ion. 

" Y’ou  are  right."  she  said,  unevenly.  " He  tmuld  like  to  know 
that  I was  brave." 

The  declaration  seemed  to  cost  her  an  immense  effort,  for  in- 
stantly it  was  made  she  turned  away  from  Milhanke,  freeing  her- 
wif  from  his  detaining  arm.  And  as  though  fearing  to  trust  her- 
self to  any  further  onrush  of  emotion,  she  stepped  through  the 
open  door  and  walked  quickly  forward  to  where  the  gravelled 
drive  merged  into  the  long  and  narrow  glen  in  which  the  Orris- 
town  woods  met  the  sea, 
Down  the  wide  track  lead- 
ing to  this  glen  she  walked, 
with  head  rigidly  erect  and 
with  resolutely*  set  lips, 
while  Milluinkf  followed  in 
the  rear.  His  eyes  fixed  upon 
Clodagh's  slim,  black  figure, 
he  walked  forward  in  a 
vaguely  intoxicating  dream. 

For  the  full  course  of  I he 
path  she  went  on  steadily, 
but  reaching  the  glen,  she 
paused ; and  then-,  ns  if  by 
a prearrangement  of  destiny, 
Milhanke  overtook  her. 

With  a quiet,  unostenta- 
tious movement  he  stepped  to 
her  side,  and  stood  looking 
upon  the  view  that  spread 
before  them. 

For  a long  silent  moment 
Cloilagli  surveyed  the  scene ; 
then,  with  one  of  the  im- 
pulsive, unstudied  gestures 
that,  were  so  characteristic  of 
her,  she  lunki-d  round,  and  for 
the  first  time  since  they  left 
the  house  her  eyes  rested  on 
Milbankc's  fun-. 

“ You  an-  very  kind  to  me." 
she  said,  suddenly.  “ Why 
lire  you  so  kind?” 

The  words,  spoken  with 
complete  ingenuousness,  nunc 
at  a singularly  appropriate 
moinent.  To  Miltmnke,  nerv- 
ously conscious  of  his  own 
emotions,  they  seemed  in- 
spired. With  a quick,  un 
sternly  gesture  he  wheeled 
rouiul,  and  putting  out.  his 
hand,  caught  hers. 

" It — it  is  easy  to  lie  kind 
to  some  people,"  In-  said.  «l 
most  inarticulately. 

(-'ludugli  look'd  at  him  in 
Borne  surprise,  but  it  did  nnt 
occur  to  lo-r  to  withdraw  lu-r 
hand.  She  stnml  perfectly 
calm  and  unembarrassed : and 
presently,  as  he  made  no 
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attempt  nt  further  speech,  lur 
glance  wandered  hack  to  the 
ii mi|  stretch  of  water. 

" Ye*,"  *he  *<l ill , slowly.  " I 
*up|Mi»e  it  i*  eaay  to  be  nice 
to  some  people.  but  Dot  to 
*elti*h  people  like  me."’ 

At  her  wnnl*  Milbunke's 
ImihI  tightened  abruptly. 

" Vmi  11111*1  not  *ay  that," 

In*  niurniuml.  “ I have  never 
*een  any  fault*  in  your  cliar- 
aeter.  Anil  even — even  if  I 
liml  ” Hi*  voire  quickened 
confusedly.  " Kven  if  I hail 
seen  them,  vim  would  »till  lie 
tin-  - the  rlii hi  of  mv  olde-st 
friend.” 

lie  > pi  ike  ill*  jointrdly  and 
agitatedly,  hut  at  hi*  wnnl* 

Ulodagtr  turned  to  him  nfrndi. 
with  a grateful,  iinpul*ire 
movement. 

"Ah.  then  I understand !" 
she  *aid.  warmly.  " You  arc 
very  kind  — you  arc  very 
good— ” 

At  her  movement  and  her 
tone  a mental  giddiness  seized 
upon  Milhanke.  A Hush  rose 
to  his  temples  und  his  Unger* 
twitched. 

"Ulodagli.”  he  Mid.  sud- 
denly. " let  me  lie  kind  to  you 
always!  Ia-t — let  me  inarrv 
you-  -and  be  kind  to  you  af- 
ways !” 

The  appeal  nunc  forth 
with  volcanic  suddennew*.  He 
had  not  mennt  to  be  precipi- 
tate: it  was  entirely  alien  to 
hi*  slow,  methodical  nature 
to  plunge  headlong  into  any 
situation.  Hut  the  ne<-a*ioii 
was  unprecedented : circum- 
stance* overwhelmed  him. 

For  a long  spare  after  he  had 
spoken  he  stood  as  if  trans- 
ited. his  eyes  straining  to 
eatch  the  expression  on  C’lo* 
dagh's  face,  lii*  pale,  ascetic 
feature*  put-krred  with  anx- 
iety. 

The  puuse  was  long — preternaturnlly  long,  f'lodagti  stood  ns 
inotionlnui  as  he.  her  hand  still  resting  |tn-*ive  in  his  clasp,  her 
rlear  eyes  staring  into  hi*  in  stuiirfii'd  amarement.  It  was  plain- 
ly evident  that  no  realization  of  the  declaration  ju*t  made  had 
penetrated  her  understanding.  To  her  mind— unnttunrd.  even 
vaguely,  io  the  ideu  of  love,  mid  temporarily  numbed  by  lo-r  grief 
— the  thought  that  her  father's  friend  could  consider  hrr  in  any 
light  but  that  of  a vhild  was  too  prr|Mi*terou*.  too  unreal  to  come 
*|Miiitnnrou«ly.  The  Itelief  that  Milhanke'*  extraordinary  word* 
hut  needed  some  explanatory  addition  held  her  attentive 'and  ex- 
pert unt.  And  under  tliis  eiuivielion  she  stood  Diieon*eiou*  of  his 
close  regard  and  nnemlMirniiMcd  by  the  pressure  of  his  hand. 

At  Inst,  as  some  shadowy  perception  of  her  thought*  obtruded 
it*elf  upon  him.  he  stirred  nervously,  and  the  llu*ti  upon  his  face 
deepened. 

“ Ulodngh,”  lie  said,  “have  I made  myself  plain'  Do  you  under- 
stand that  I — that  I wish  to  marry  you?  Thai  I want  you  for 
my — my  wife!” 

The  final  word,  with  its  intense  incongruity,  cut  suddenly  through 
the  mist  of  her  bewilderment.  In  a llash  of  comprehension  the 
meaning  of  his  declaration  sprang  to  her  mind.  Her  face  turned 
red.  then  pale:  with  a sharp  movement  she  drew  away  her  hand. 

**  You  want  to  marry  me?"  she  said,  in  a slow,  amazed  wire. 

Itefore  the  note  of  blank,  undisguised  incredulity  Millsinke 
shrank  lan-k  into  himself. 

"Yes.”  he  mid,  hurriedly.  "Yes:  that  i»  my  desire.  I know 
that  perhaps  it  may — may  seem  incongruous.  You  are  very 
young,  and  I — ” 

He  hesitated,  with  a painful  toneli  of  embarrassment.  At  the 
hesitation  t'lodngh's  voice  broke  forth. 

" Hut  I don't  want  to  marry.”  she  cried.  " I don't  want  to 
marry — any  one.” 

There  was  a sharp,  half-frighti-nrd  note  audible  in  her  voice. 
For  the  moment  her  whole  attitude  wa*  that  of  the  inexperienced 
lN-ing  who  clings  instinctively  to  the  rock  of  present  thing*,  and 
obstinately  refuses  in  1m-  nisi  into  the  sew  of  future  |K>«»ihilitic*. 
For  the  moment  site  was  blind  to  the  instrument  that  was  forcing 
her  toward*  those  possibilities.  To  lo-r  immature  mind  it  wa*  the 
choice  between  the  known  and  the  unknown.  Then  suddenly  and 
urridentiilly  her  eves  came  hark  (n  Milhanke'*  fail-,  and  the  per 
moubI  element  in  I he  choice  assailed  her  abruptly. 

“Oh.  I couldn’t!”  she  cried,  involuntarily.  “1  couldn't — I 
couldn't !” 

She  did  not  intend  to  hurt  him:  hut  cruelty  is  the  prerogative 
of  I he  young,  and  she  failed  to  sec  that  In-  winced  before  the 
derisive  honesty  of  her  word*. 

* Am  I so — so  very  distasteful?'’  ho  asked,  in  a low,  unsteady 
voiev. 


" } om  iranl  to  marry  i 


She  looked  it  him  in  silence. 
It  wn*  the  inevitable  clash  of 
youth  and  age.  She  was 
w arm- hearted,  she  wa*  capa- 
ble of  generous  action:  hut, 
lirforc  all  else,  she  wa*  young 
— the  triumphant  inheritor  of 
the  ugc*.  I.ife  *treti-hi*l  he 
fore  her.  while  it  lay  behind 
him.  She  looked  at  him.  and 
a*  she  looked  a wave  of  re- 
volt— a strong,  sudden  sense 
of  her  individual  right  to 
ha  ppi  lies*  — su  rged  t h rough 

her. 

“Oh.  I couldn’t!”  she 
cried  again.  ” I couldn't!" 

And  before  .Millsinke  could 
reply,  before  he  had  lime  to 
comprehend  the  purport  of 
her  words,  she  had  turned 
and  lied  in  the  direction  of 
the  house,  leaving  him  stand- 
ing a*  he  win— dazed  and 
|wtrified. 

Upward  along  the  path 
Ulodagli  ran.  Her  impulse 
toward*  slight  had  liven 
childi-li.  and  her  thought* 
ns  she  sped  forward  were  a* 
unreasonable  mid  confused  as 
a child's.  She  was  vuguclv, 
blindly  filled  with  a desire 
to  e*cu|M> — from  what  she 
knew  not ; to  evade  — w hat 
she  knew  not.  Her  one  con- 
secutive thought  wa*  the 
knowledge  that  the  prop  o|miii 
which  she  had  Icitued  in  these 
days  of  sorrow  mid  despuir 
had  unaccountably  and  sud- 
denly been  withdrawn,  and 
that  she  stood  wofully  alone 
and  unprotected. 

On  she  ran  until  the  arch- 
way of  the  euurtyard  broke 
into  view;  then,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation.  she 
swerved  to  tin*  left,  aped 
across  the  yard,  and  burst 
unceremoniously  into  the 
kitchen. 

In  the  kitchen  llunnuh  was  busying  herself  over  the  Are.  that,  in 
the  confusion  of  the  morning  * event,  hud  been  suffered  to  die 
down.  At  the  tempestuous  opening  of  the  door  she  turned  sharply 
round,  and  for  a second  stood  staring  nt  the  disturbed  face  of 
her  young  mistress:  then,  with  the  intuitive  tact  of  her  ran-,  she 
suddenly  opened  her  ample  urttis.  and  with  a sob  Clodogh  rushed 
towards  her. 

For  a long  moment  llniinnli  held  her  a*  if  she  had  been  a I why. 
patting  her  shoulder  and  smoothing  her  ruffled  hair,  while  she  cried 
out  lu-r  grief  and  bewilderment.  At  last,  with  a slow,  subbing 
breath,  she  raised  her  head. 

“Oh,  llminnh.  I want  father!"  she  said.  “I  want  father!" 

II. inn. ili  drew  her  rluscr  to  her  broad  shoulder. 

“Whisht  now!”  she  murmured,  tenderly,  "whisht  now!  Sure, 
lie's  bettlicr  off.  Sure,  he'*  hrttln-r  off." 

Hut  ClvMlagh’s  mind  wa*  t«s»  agitated  t'-  take  comfort.  With  a 
change  of  mental  altitude  she  altered  her  physical  position,  freeing 
herself  abruptly  from  Hannah's  embrace. 

Hannah."  she  cried,  suddenly.  ” Mr.  Milhanke  wranls  trie  to 
marry  him.  And  I won't!  I can't!  1 wont!" 

Hannah  * eye*  narrowed  sharply.  Hut  whatever  her  emotion,  she 
cheeked  it.  and  bent  over  her  charge  with  another  can-**. 

*•  Sure  you  won't,  of  course,  my  lamb.  Who’d  la-  askin'  you?” 

"Thin  why  would  you  Is-  fret  tin’  youraelf?” 

“ I'm  nut  fretting  my«elf.  Only — " 

“Only  what?” 

“ Only — Oh.  nothing,  nothing  " With  a distressed  movement 
Clndagh  pu*lii*l  I Mick  her  hair  from  her  forehead.  Then  she  turned 

to  Id  servant  afresh.  " llnntuih,”  *hc  “ why  docs 

he  want  to  marry  me?  Why  doe*  he  want  to!" 

Hannah  wa*  silent  for  a *|N»ee ; then  her  shrewd,  ugly  face 
puckered  into  an  expression  «f  profound  wisdom. 

" Men  are  fliinro."  she  Mid.  oracularly.  "The  oulder.  the  vpiarcr. 
Mint*-  he's  tliiiikiu'  of  him-clf  in  the  mntther:  l»ul  may  In- "—her 
voice  dropped  impressively — " maybe.  Mi**  Ulodagli,  "ti*  the  way 
he'*  flunkin'  of  you 

“What  do  you  mean!"  Ul<-lagh  asked. 

” Mane?"  Hannah  turned  awnv,  and.  picking  up  a poker,  began 
softly  to  ruke  the  a*lie«  from  the  lire.  “Sure,  what  would  I la- 
mailin'  ?” 

“ Hut  you  mean  something  el-e.  What  is  it!" 

At  Iasi  the  old  servant  turned,  n*  though  prettied  beyond  endur- 
ance 

"Well."  she  said,  with  deeming  reluctance.  " maybe  he'd  In- 
thinkin'  'I  would  l«-  ai-ier  lor  wan  of  the  Analilin*  to  la-  draw  in’ 
out  of  her  husband'*  |iorket  than  to  br- 

ff.Vmf  in  uetf  on  /*» gr  056.) 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  LA  HOE  FAMILIES 

.New  Vi  irk,  June  U.  BOS. 

To  the  Editor  of  llar/ur's  Weekly: 

Siu, — In  nn  article  in  ju«r  of  Muy  1-1,  Mr.  A.  S.  Williams 
attempt*  to  refute  «n  article  of  mint*  which  you  published 
April  15.  In  reality  both  In*  and  Mr.  Henry  <1.  Stevens,  in  u 
letter  published  Mnv  27,  have  al templed  In  answer  the  title,  '*  Are 
Urjtc  Families  Useless  ?”  rather  Ilian  the  article  itaelf.  To  the 
question  of  the  title.  Mr.  Steven*1*  answer,  “ It  Depend*,"  i»  amply 
sufficient — it  doe*  depend.  But  the  purpose  of  the  article  ha*  lit- 
tle relation  to  that  title.  Wluit  I have  attempted  to  prove  i*  that 
the  community  is  not  benefited  by  the  children  of  tin*  miperin- 
tellectual  claw,  and  that  therefore  they  should  rather  praise  than 
criticise  tlwir  tendency  to  remain  childles*. 

Mr.  William*  agrees  with  me  that  the  offspring  of  this  class 
ha*  always  shown  a tendency  to  be  disadvantageous  to  society; 
nnd,  n»  he  points  out.  people  who  are  childless  are  the  only  losers 
by  this  fart.  Ought  the  community  to  discredit  this  form- of  un- 
selfishness 7 Perhaps  Mr.  Williams  is  right  in  saying  that  it  is 
inconsiderate  to  blame  our  rouote  ancestors  for  our  own  short  - 
ertmings:  hut  certainly  without  their  connivance  we  should  not 
be  here.  If  nn  unlit  jM’rson  refrains  from  becoming  a parent  there 
is  little  danger  of  his  becoming  a grandparent  against  his  will. 

One  interesting  sentence  deserve*  repetition:  "The  cultured  will 
never  overrun  the  world,  while  the  vicious  may.  ami  but  for  the 
laws  of  nuturr  would."  Doc*  Mr.  Williams  contemplate  the  pos- 
sibility of  a temporary  smqiension  of  the  "laws  of  nature"  ( un- 
*iM*eitlVil| , so  that  they  may?  Arc  these  laws  immutable,  or  do 
they  suspend  thenwelvea  like  our  criminal  code?  I cannot  agree 
that  this  pessimistic  view  has  any  basis.  The  "idle  and  vicious” 
are  a diminishing  percentage,  and  they  do  not  tend  to  leave  de- 
scendant*. 

As  to  France  now:  It  seems  to  me  a highly  moral,  intelligent, 
altruistic  thing  for  that  country  to  do  — to  care  for  its  mod- 
erate family  at  home,  rather  than  to  increase  the  trouble  of  the 
world  by  turning  into  the  highroad  of  nations  a countless  brood 
begotten  in  selfishness  and  unwisdom.  Are  Italy  and  Russia,  wlneh 
till  the  sweatshop*  of  New  York  with  their  progeny,  to  Is*  thanked 
for  the  gift?  A recent  statement  of  Henry  James,  which  is  quoted 
in  nn  English  paper,  is  worth  repeating  in  this  connection: 

" The  falling  birth-rule  shows  that  the  people  arc  beginning  to 
think  for  themselves.  It  is  the  ultimate,  satisfactory  solution  of 
all  our  social  trouble*  and  labor  diflicultie*.  Large  families  to 
the  wnrking  classes  are  an  inexpressible  burdeo,  nnd  the  over- 
stocked labor-market  leads  to  poverty,  degeneracy,  and  crime.  The 
falling  birth  rate  is  the  1a*st  news  of  our  time.” 

The  statement  that  the  weak  in  body,  mind,  character,  or  purse 
should  remain  childless  doc*  rot  need  to  lie  proved — we  all  admit 
it.  What  I maintain  is  that  the  supcrintcllcctual  are  unsuccess- 
ful parents,  and  should  be  also  classed  with  these. 

I arn.  air,  Martha  S.  Bf.khlet. 


THE  DEFINITION  OF  A “GENTLEMAN" 

IIr.NTaviu.il.  Tkxak.  June  H,  I90S. 
To  the  Editor  of  Wor/wr’*  Weekly: 

Sim. — Tlu*  comments  of  youi  eorrmimndent  in  the  Wreklt  of 
the  10th  inst.  relative  to  the  definition  of  the  word  gentleman 
call  to  mind  the  closing  words  of  the  Hon.  John  Hay’s  memorial 
address  on  William  McKinley. 

As  I have  not  a ropy  of  that  address  at  liund  I am  unable  to 
give  its  wording,  but  as  well  ns  I remember,  Mr.  Hay,  after  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  that  McKinley's  name  would  Is*  linked  to 
those  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  in  Americnn  history,  conclude* 
by  snying,  “ And  in  hi*  death  tuught  the  world  lmw  a gentleman 
can  die.” 

The  use  of  gentleman  in  this  connection  seem*  to  nir  inappro- 
priate. For  that  word  i*  used  in  many  sense*,  and  most  uf  them 
are  not  essentially  complimentary.  The  meaning  of  the  word  as 
used  in  the  uddri***  f“  n man  of  education,  high  principles, 
courtesy,  and  kindness"),  while  not  except  tonal,  is  not  the  or- 
dinary meaning,  ami  one  must  stop  to  think  before  one  can  decide 
what  is  really  intended  to  Ik*  expressed. 

. I am.  sir,  K.  N.  Johnson. 


INTERVIEWING 

Nbw  Yohk.  June  tS,  ms 

To  the  Editor  of  Worke  r's  Weekly  : 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  protest  with  sufficient  and  I trust  not  undue 
vigor  against  a statement  in  a recent  issue,  to  the  effect  that 
when  American  women  become  newspaper  “interviewers”  they 
are  prone  to  *'  drop  lower”  than  American  men  interviewers.  I 
am  not  n journalist  mvself:  and  admitting  at  the  outset  that  I 
have  no  statist irvl  facts  to  present,  nothing,  indeed,  but  a very 
genera)  information,  a love  oi  fair  play,  a desire  to  defend  the 
undefended,  to  offer  as  a basis  of  my  plea.  I trust  I shall  thus 
assume  an  attitude  ignorant,  naive,  humble,  and  therefore  all- 
womanlr.  enough  to  lead  the  most  masculine  editor  to  regard  me 
with  gracious  attention.  Itv  a process  nf  lurid  feminine  logic  I, 
therefore,  begin  by  contradicting  you.  It  is  not  so.  Not  by  any 


means.  When  I recall  the  many  interviews  I have  nlmcrvcd  rather 
than  read,  indubitably  written  by  men,  who  predominate  in  large 
number*  on  the  American  press;  when  I rcmemU-r  the  miles  of 
journalistic  "slush."  ladled  up  daily  in  our  own  New  York  news- 
paper* touching  talks  with  thieves,  Iduckuiitilrr*.  and  murderers-  - 
which  represent,  I am  credibly  informed,  very  largely  the  work  of 
men — 1 wonder  upon  what  inundation  you  set  up  your  ill-pro- 
portioned acorn  of  women  interviewers.  And  who.  oh,  who.  has 
forgotten  the  fact  exploited  bv  a really  able  nnd  noted  man  jour- 
nalist during  the  last  President  is  I campaign,  that  -Fudge  Alton 
It.  Parker  of  sacred  memory  was  addicted  to  the  consumption  of 
buttermilk  pop*  Even  the  lowest -dropping  woman  interviewer 
would  have  been  saved  by  Providence  from  mentioning  that  in- 
nocuous beverage  under  the  circumstances.  If  eminent  men  jour- 
nalist*. selected  for  s|s*ciul  service  in  so  important  a mission  as 
that  of  impressing  the  sensitive  American  brain  with  an  inform- 
ing nnd  dignified  picture  of  ail  unknown  Presidential  candidate 
and  nominee,  descend  to  what  ought  henceforth  to  Is*  known  as 
the  •*  Buttermilk  I'op  Interview.”  what  can  be  exacted  of  that 
mere,  ordinary,  casual- lira ined  creature  known  as  woman — **  one 
of  whom  I am.  dear  sir,  which  "T  Sir,  an  editor  should  possess 
the  far-famed  judicial  mind.  He  should  weigh  carefully  the  state- 
ment* which  arc  sent  forth  under  his  sign  and  seal. — and  particu- 
larly should  he  Is-  restrained  in  hi*  remarks  about  women.  You. 
air,  hcrittc  the  English  for  judging  all  our  women  by  a few,  nnd 
yet  permit  yourself  to  fall  into  the  same  error.  Muv  I suggest 
that  the  finest  course  for  the  American  man  to  pursue  is  to  err 
only  in  furor  of  his  most  devoted  comrade  und  loyal  admirer,  the 
American  woman?  I am,  sir, 

Margaret  ItrcKixoiiAM. 


THE  NEW  NORTH 

Los  AxoKLsa  Cot-art,  Cai_.  June  >.  ms. 
To  the  Editor  of  //neper's  Weekly: 

Sir, — I read  with  grout  satisfaction  your  article,  “The  New 
North."  in  the  Wkkkly  of  May  27.  Rut  there  i*  one  word  in  the 
first  quotation  for  the  article  by  Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mshic  in  the 
South  1 1 lan tic  Quarterly  for  April  which  many  liberal  thinkers 
may  regard  ns  conveying  nn  impression  not  historically  accurate. 
Mr.  Mabie  states  that  the  New  North  stand*  for  “ A complete, 
honest,  and  sincere  recognition  that  the  'Old  South'  was  as  high 
winded.  diuintcmttrd.  and  conscientious  as  the  Old  North." 

A*  a Union  soldier  in  the  civil  war  I understood  the  motive  of 
the  Old  North  to  Is*  to  preserve  the  Union  formed  by  the  Consti- 
tution. and.  incidentally,  to  free  it  from  the  danger*  of  slavery. 

As  I uiuIctsUkhI  the  motive  of  the  Old  South  it  was  to  preserve 
the  reserved  lights  of  the  Slates  under  the  eoui|Mrt  railed  a con- 
stitution, and.  incidentally  to  maintain  the  institution  of  slavery. 

The  value  of  property  in  slave*,  estimated  at  live  hundred  million 
dollars,  would  seem  to  have  hern  a minor  motive  influencing  the 
action  of  the  “Old  South,"  which,  to  the  extent  of  that  Influence, 
doe*  not  appear  to  have  been  a*  dinintrreutrd  as  the  artion  of  the 
"Old  North," — r-  Platform.  No  I himhug."  I 

To  show  how  completely  my  own  sentiments,  and  those  of  many 
Union  veterans,  coinride  with  those  quoted  from  the  article  of 
Mr.  Mabie  and  your  comments  thrrron,  I take  the  liberty  to  rn- 
rinse  to  you  a copy  of  an  address  delivered  when  such  sentiment-* 
were  unfortunately  not  ns  popular  ns  they  arc  with  n younger 
generation,  to  whom  magnanimity  is  an  easier  virtue  than  it  then 
was  to  us,  I am,  sir, 

O.  H.  LaGraxgk. 


THE  ATTRACTIVE  WOMAN 

New  York.  June  tv.  was. 

To  the  Editor  of  Warper's  HYilly.* 

Sir. — In  a discussion  among  some  friends  recently  we  were  in 
dispute  as  to  the  four  requisite  qualities  to  la*  found  in  the  finest 
type  of  woman.  A thought  that  these  were  the  necessary  charms: 
1.  A sense  of  religion;  2.  An  affectionate  disposition;  3.  A high 
reverence  for  maternity:  and  4.  Docility  of  temperament.  On  the 
other  hand,  H required":  1.  Beauty  t 2.  High  spirits:  3.  Intelligence ; 
and  4.  An  affectionate  disposition.  ]l  reminded  A that  he  had 
not  asked  for  intelligence  in  hi*  perfect  woman,  to  which  A re- 
plied that  he  didn't  require  it.  H laughed  this  attitude  of  mind  to 
acorn,  and  said  that  lie  knew  a ease  at  that  moment  In  which 
nuch  a woman  ns  A described  was  slowly  boring  her  husband  to 
death,  and  actually  driving  him  from  home  hv  her  inanity — the 
case  being  all  the  harder  for  the  hmdmnd  because  he  realised  and 
appreciated  the  good  points  of  his  wife.  A retorted  by  saving  that 
he  knew  a ease  in  which  such  an  intelligent  and  high  spirited 
woman  a*  B described  had  turned  her  homo  topsyturvy  by  know- 
ing more  than  her  husband  did — that  the  husloind  had  been  slow- 
ly but  surely  relegated  to  the  linrkground.  and  the  wife’s  "nf 
feet  ion*  te  disposition."  instead  of  being  dutifully  concentrated 
upon  lu-r  loi'land  and  family,  had  gone  abroad  for  it*  satisfaction, 
and  expended  itself  upon  man  and  woman  kind  generally.  The 
argument  was  of  the  sort  that  came  to  no  end.  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  question  would  lie  sent  to  the  editorial  tribunal  for  set- 
tlement. in  the  hope  that  a formula  for  " the  perfect  woman " 
might  be  evolved.  I am.  air. 

It.  D. 
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Exact  Time  by  Telephone 

WttlU  tin  it-  »ignal*  have  been  dintributed 
hy  tvlfgra  [ill  for  many  f«n  mill  «l*«  by 
wirrlnu  trliynipliy  more  rwently.  il  i*  only 
lately  that  uw  ha*  !»»-*•«  math'  of  tlu-  tele- 
phone fr>r  l hi*  pnnnw.  'Hie  hint  wait  (Hit 
into  practical  application  in  Franca,  where, 
nl  tin*  ret|Uo*t  nf  the  Cliambra  Syndicate 
ilc  UHorakigie  of  1’ari*,  PXprrimniU  were 
it i >> <le  by  the  otwrimlnry  of  the  Bureau  ilea 
I»ngitinh*  The  work  wa*  »»►  *neeei«ful  In 
the  tiial-  made  in  Faria  that  it  wft*  ili*- 
t’idrd  to  extend  it  to  the  whole  French  lete- 
plume  system.  A*  the  abject  i*  to  trannmit 
the  signal*  with  ranMilcmble  nirtfleu  a 
verlul  Mg  mil  wouhl  not  answer,  ao  a micro- 
phone wiki*  arranged  whereby  each  beat  of 
the  |ieiiiliiliiiii  nf  a’  Mtatulaiil  dock  in  the 
olMcrvatory  could  !*•  heard  in  the  receiver. 
By  a prearranged  system  of  omitting  a cer- 
tain nuinlrr  of  lieuts.  nr  other  arrangement 
of  the  signals,  it  i*  |ni*siMi*  to  identify  a 
given  signal  a*  Inn*  noon.  The  method  is 
not  only  most  useful  for  waleiirnakeis  anil 
regulators  of  chronometer*,  nearly  all  of 
whom  enjoy  telephone  service,  but  for  nav- 
igator* who  by  simply  having  telephone  mn- 
nri-lion  either  at  the  wharf  or  at  an  anchor- 
age Imm-  can  regulate  their  chriMiotueliT* 
while  in  port  tiv  an  observatory  standard. 
Thi*  wae  done  in  the  case  of  a French  war- 
ship at  Brest  with  an  accuracy  of  between 
.1  ami  ."i  of  n sevoml.  A*  it  i*  perfectly 
feasildc  to  connect  any  telephone  circuit  in 
this  way  there  i*  no  reason  why  the  system 
should  not  he  widely  used. 


Our  Trade  with  Germany 

Tvntn-oxc  article*,  or  group*  of  nrti- 
He*,  having  each  a toi.il  value  of 
or  over,  were  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  Germany  •luring  tin*  |*a*t  fiscal 
year;  and  twenty  articles,  haring  n total 
value  of  Sl.OMO.iHM)  or  over  each,  were  ex- 
ported to  (lermany  during  the  same  period. 
Si  nil  uf  act  u ml  articles,  chiefly  iron  and 
steel,  silk  manufactures,  chemical*,  cotton 
goodf,  earthenware,  furs  and  furskins.  and 
lots,  eompris*1  the  principal  iin|K»i-tatinii* 
into  I lie  United  Slates  from  Germany.  Of 
our  ex|Mir1ations  to  Germany,  raw  cotton 
contribute*  more  than  one-half  of  the  total, 
it*  share  in  IlHH  king  * 10H.unO.llOO  out  of 
» total  export  of  fil.T.OOU.UOO.  But  few 
manufiicinri'd  article*  appear  in  the  list  of 
our  priiu-tpiil  exportation*  to  Germany. 


Printers’  Humor 

“ T.  P."  ha*  collected  some  amusing  in- 
stance* of  printer*’  error*,  contributed  by 
well-known  author*.  An  Knglish  woman 
novelist,  he  Mva,  tells  of  the  mistake  of  ft 
print*  r who  made  one  of  her  character*  sav 
that  "she  stuffed  |Mipii  into  the  grate,  and 
soon  there  teas  a merry  bllM1.*’  What  she 
wrote  was  " )»i ;«»•."  A 1 1 nnsliil ion  of 
llcine"*  irk  grolle  nirht,  which  should  have 
read. 

*'  Saw  tin*  fell  serpent  round  thy  heart 
cut  wine,” 

informed  the  reader  that  the  author  “ saw 
the  serpent  entwine.”  etc. 

Mr.  K.  Murray  Gilcliri-t  tells  of  a passage 
in  an  uneorrectisi  pi  oof  which  read  as  fol- 
lows; “With  tire  Intent  of  improving  her 
grandchildren's  moral  eharnetcr.  the  pious 
old  lady  would  recite  every  evening  terse 
passage*  from  the  masterpiece*  of  Boc- 
raceio."  The  nutlior  had  referred  to  fiojgf- 
nLtt,  aiitlior  of  an  old-fashioned  religion* 
iimhiuiI  on  conduct. 

W.  \V.  JsiwIm  writes; 

“The  most  iiiini'ing  error  in  my  case  was 
n utde  by  a typi»t,  I was  describing  the  emo- 
tion* of  :i  imin  in  i count  iv  lane  coining 
in  the  dawn  upon  another  man  walking 
about  tied  to  a chair.  1 wrote  (lint  . . 
be  wa*  undecided  wliethei  il  was  a mon- 
strosity nr  an  apparition';  the  typist  rm 
dared  it  * . . . lie  wa*  undecided  whether  it 
wa*  a monstrosity  or  u Uittlr  ship,’  ” 

An  Auatralbn  writer  who  described  a fight 


ADVERTISING  SECTION 


with  a big  fish  in  an  Australian  lake  wrote, 
“ I lived  over  those  ten*c  moment*  again 
and  again,"  was  made  to  say  that  lie  “ liej 
over  those  tense  moment*  again  and  again." 

To  these  recollect  ion*  may  lie  added  the 
experience  of  a writer  who,  in  describing 
the  “ Xante  Sonata  ’’  of  a certain  com  poser, 
wa.*  niiule  to  refer  to  the  work  iu  pritil  a*  a 
“ horse  sonata." 


The  Horrors  of  War 

I'm:  old  gentleman  in  the  smoking-car 
wa*  din-la  ring  vehemently  that,  in  hi* 
opinion,  war  wa*  a disgrace  to  civilization. 
“War,”  lie  exclaimed,  "is  an  alHuninalion. 
n blot  on  tin-  universe!"  Upon  which  be 
rose  and  left  the  cur. 

“The  old  mail  seem*  to  feel  pretty  strang- 
le on  the  siibjrrt said  one  of  the  pisscn- 
ger*.  " Hu*  he  ln*t  *ome  near  rdativi 
through  war." 

" Yen,"  answered  a friend.  " hi*  wife’s  first 
husband.** 


Families  Supplied 

ArjtrtK  (to  h‘-r  young  niter).  "Gnera 
what  I know.  Mary  -then*’*  u little  bulky 
brother  upstair*!  lb*  mine  thi*  morning 
when  von  were  asleep." 

M.utv.  “ Old  he!  Then  1 know  who 
brought  him — it  was  the  milkman. " 

At 'ft  n»;.  " What  do  von  tneiiti.  Mary?” 

Many.  ” Why.  1 lookvd  at  the  sign  on  his 
cart  yesterday,  nnd  it  said  * Families  sup- 
plied daily.’" 


Acmes  to  Morns**  — M*»  Whmui 
lhou:i  alwsys  1*  wt  for  tfeililr**  u*- 

ihiVJ.  sofiens  tho  tom*,  aftr 
■ th«  best  ramrdr 


nl'.ivi  all  iMiti,  cur 
rrlim  --  (.-fun  I 
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FRESH  MIT.K 

*»  cktifeiifl.il.tr.  lUmiiss's  twu  . — r— 

Met*  il  ntfl.ilfll.-tY  pur*  CO-rfV  mlh:  crnUmst  flic*  the  tiwM 
Kfl.Jr  of  srscuLti.d  MUiar  For  *»lr  a«  paw  |IWWI  AwriJ 
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IN 


COLONEL’S  TOWN 

Things  Happen. 


From  the  home  of  tho  famous  “ Kevlmcl 
Kceyartah  of  Carteroville,”  away  down  South, 
(sillies  mii  enthusiastic  letter  altout  I’oMum. 

"I  wife*  in  very  delicate  health.  Buffering  from 
indigestion  and  a nervotia  trouble  so  seven;  tlmt  I 
could  hardly  sleep.  The  doctor  ordered  me  to  di»* 
continue  the  use  of  the  old  kind  of  coffeo,  which 
Wife*  like  poison  to  tne,  producing  such  extreme 
disturbance  tluit  I could  not  control  myself.  Hut 
such  was  my  love  for  it  that  I could  not  get  my 
own  consent  to  give  it  tip  for  some  time,  and  con- 
tinued to  suffer,  till  my  father  otic  day  brought 
home  a package  of  Poatum  Food  Coffee. 

‘‘I  had  the  new  food  drink  etirefully  prepared 
according  to  directions,  and  gave  it  a fair  trial.  It 
proved  1*»  have  a rich  flavor,  and  made  a healthy, 
wholesome,  ruid  delightful  drink.  To  my  taste 
the  addition  of  cream  greatly  improve*  it, 

“My  health  Itegan  to  improve  as  soon  a*  the 
drug  effect  of  the  old  coffee  wan  removed  and  the 
Post nm  Coffee  had  lime  to  make  it*  influence  felt. 
Mv  nervous  troubles  were  speedilv  relieved,  mid 
the  sleep  which  the  old  coffee  drove  from  my 
pillow  always  came  I**  soothe  and  strchgtlnai  me 
, after  I had  drunk  Poetum.  In  a very  abort  time 
f I began  to  sleep  belter  than  I had  for  yean*  before 
, l have  now  u-*d  I’ostum  Caffe*  for  several  years, 
ami  like  it  belter  and  find  it  more  brncficiiil  than 
when  I first  began.  It  ia  an  iifi*|>cukahtc  joy  to  la* 
relieved  of  the  old  distress  ami  sirknrw.”  Name 
given  by  PmIuiii  Company.  liallle  Creek.  Mich. 

There’s  a reason. 

Held  the  little  Issik,  "The  Hood  to  Wellville," 
j in  each  pkg. 

nr.  I 


SHREDS 
of  LIFE 


ffl  Stomach  comfort  is  stomach 
satisfaction  — and  stmmich  sat- 
isfaction spells  Success.  Pure 
food,  pure  air,  good  digest  ion 
— • a triune  triumph  over  Old 
Age.  In 


Shredded 
Whole  Wheat 
Biscuit 
am/Triscuit 


you  have  all  the  tissue-building 
elements  of  the  whole  wheat 
grain  cooked  and  drawn  into 
fine,  porous  shreds.  They  are 
retained  and  assimilated  hy 
the  stomach  when  it  rejects 
all  other  food.  They  are 
"Shreds  of  Life"  for  the  dys- 
peptic, for  the  convalescent, 
for  the  indoor  man  and  the 
outdoor  man. 

9 We  can  not  tell  you  all 
about  Shredded  Whole  Wheal 
in  a magazine  column,  how  it  is 
made,  why  it  i»  shredded,  why 
it  is  the  cleanest,  purest  and 
most  nutritious  cereal  food  in 
the  world.  We  have  told  this 
story  in  our  beautiful  new 
booklet,  " SArftlt  flf  con- 
taining twenty -live  half-tone 
engravings  showing  our  plant 
and  process.  It  is  sent  free 
for  the  asking. 

t]  Slightly  warmed  In  the 
oven  and  served  with  hot 
or  cold  milk  or  cream 
Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit 
is  delicious  for  any  meal. 
It  makes  most  palatable 
combinations  with  fresh 
fruits  or  vegetables. 


^ Try  TRISCUIT,  the  shredded  wheat 
cracker,  as  a toast  with  butter,  cheese 
or  preserves. 

THE 

NATURAL  FOOD  COMPANY 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


'igitized  by 


The  Modern  Mystery  Ta.le 

By  Lee  F.  H&rtm&n 


TIIK  fur-rcaching  popularity  of 
what,  for  want  of  a batter 
clarification,  in  loosely 

denominated  the  “ de- 

tective” story.  Is  deserving 
of  comment  in  an  age  when  fiction 
has  hurst  forth  in  an  uncertain  and 
Itrwihlrring  variety  of  types  more 
less  tentative  and  ineffectual.  We  arc 
familiar  with  stories  exploiting  rustic 
types  of  clmrueter  — the  " li’-gosh 
novel,”  ns  it  has  been  flippantly,  but 
not  inaptly,  termed;  every  nook  and 
corner  of  our  diversified  land — strag- 
gling village,  bnekwood*  settlement, 
or  railway  junction — ha*  in  turn  con- 
tributed it*  " local  iulor"  to  the 
furbishing  of  some  tuic  fondly  ex- 
pected to  rapture  the  fancy  of  the 
fickle  public;  we  have  endured  a great 
host  of  " historical  ” novels,  in  which 
the  historical  element  has  often  been 
an  uncertain  and  misleading  qual- 
ity; we  know  the  ‘'society”  talr 
which  attempt*  to  picture  fashion- 
able life,  the  “ political  " novel,  and 
the  hybrid  romance  of  The  I'rinoner 
of  7, coda  type.  It  is  easy  thus  to 
enumerate  various  loose  categories 
which  nevertheless  indicate  certain 
persistent  tendencies  in  present-day 
fiction.  From  the  contemporary 
view  point  literature  would  stem  to 
In*  groping  blindly  in  almost  frantic 
endeavor  to  find  itself  and  ita  proper 
path  of  advance.  It  is  constant  ly 
attempting  “ something  new."  uml 
consciously  striving  for  originality 
through  novelty  of  effect — an  attitude 
which  is  perhaps  to  Ik*  attributed  to 
the  influence  of  the  modern  news- 
paper and  its  methods  upon  our  lit- 
erature. Aside,  however,  from  the 
question  of  these  literary  genre*  and 
their  multiplicity — if  I may  dignify 
with  hu  formal  a term  the  uncertain  and  ephemeral  hulk  of  mod- 
ern novels — the  perennial  Interest  in  the  •*  detective  " story  i*  some- 
thing to  be  noted  among  type*  of  fiction  that  seemingly  pull  so 
quickly  upon  the  public  taste. 

The  story  of  mystery  cover*  a wide  range  in  fiction.  It  is  n far 
cry  from  the  tales  of  Poe  or  Stevenson  to  the  " dime  novel  " in 
the  hands  of  the  street  urchin;  but  it  is  not  unjust  to  link  them 
thus  together.  'Hie  fascination  of  The  Suicide  Club  or  The  Gold 
Hun  for  the  diseriininating  reader  is  akin  to  that  which  Dead- 
wood  l>icl> ■ or  Kick  Carter  has  for  the  newsboy.  Classic  und 
cheap  yellow-back  alike  appeal  to  that  deep-seated  sense  of  wonder 
that  I*  as  old  as  humanity  itself.  To  this  sense  of  wonder,  ever 
keenly  alert  to  the  mysterious  and  inexplicable,  we  may  attribute 
the  beginning*  of  all  imaginative  work — the  myths  of  classic 
land*  that  have  enriched  all  suhecqucnt  literature.  Hi  I*  same 
spell  of  wonderment  is  as  strong  to-day  as  it  was  among  primitive 
peoples.  The  spirit  of  progress  has  denuded  the  mugie  forests  of 
The««nly  and  Crete,  but  we  have  learntd  to  conjure  ingeniously 
with  the  complexities  of  our  own  civilization,  and  the  modern 
mystery  tale  is  the  result. 

The  mystery  element  enter*  tn  a grenter  or  less  degree  into 
fiction  of  every  kind.  Indeed,  it  is  the  base  of  nil  literary  iatMHt, 
Primarily,  we  read  « story  ” to  see  how  it  comes  out."  and,  other 
thing*  being  equal,  the  story  in  which  the  element  of  suspense  bv 
deft  construction  and  subtle  shaping  i*  most  successfully  main- 
tained will  lie  the  most  universally  satisfying  and  popular.  The 
mystery  tale  of  today  is  n story  in  which  the  dement  of  sus- 
pense is  deliberately  enlarged  and  emphasized  until  it  dominates 
every  other  consideration  in  the  story,  Characterization.  atmosphere, 
emotional  values,  all  become  subordinated  to  the  great  business 
of  plot  development.  The  mnruhnlling  of  incident,  the  succession 
of  climaxes  in  crescendo  order,  the  cumulative  sweep  of  the  narra- 
tive while  the  secret  of  the  outcome  i*  carefully  withheld,  is  the 
affair  here.  Like  a periodic  sentence  of  Titani’e  size,  the  tale  is 
unrolled  until  with  the  concluding  paragraphs  thp  meaning  of  nil 
that  h«*  gone  Indore  is  made  clear. 

I hove  *aid  abovp.  that,  Aside  from  other  and  more  Important 
literary  considerations,  the  interest  in  plot  is  the  most  elementary 
and  universal.  It  require*  no  cultivation  of  taste  on  the  part  of 
the  reader:  its  appreciation  is  instinctive.  Consequently,  the  do 
teetive  story  lias  « great  advantage  over  higher  and  more  siihtie 
forms  of  fiction  In  making  a popular  appeal.  Its  meaning  lies 
unmistakably  on  its  face;  thp  multitude  can  enjoy  it  without  in- 
struction. and  it  *ntisfics  the  humblest  cravings  of  the  imagina- 
tion. 

Tlie  exploit*  of  Sherlock  Holmes  naturally  suggest  themselves 
iis  the  foremost  example  in  recent  fiction  of  the  popular  detective 
lulc.  Mr.  Conan  Doyle,  without  conscious  design  perhaps,  brought 
to  hear  upon  hi*  work  a humanizing  element  in  the  character  of 
Hie  great  detective.  In  dilating  u|hmi  the  prrsonul  foihlcs  and 


habit*  of  the  mail,  he  crcutrd  a real 
character  which  vitalixrd  and  truns- 
liguied  the  mystery  problems  or 
inductive  reasonings  which  the 
stoiirs  would  have  represented  with 
Holmes  lefi  out.  The  successful  re- 
sult of  this  happy  combination  of  in- 
terests is  a matter  of  household 
knowledge.  Obviously,  then,  the 
story  of  mystery  must  offer  a tempt- 
ing found.it ion  to  the  modern  novel- 
writer.  1‘pnn  no  other  base  can  hr 
build  so  confident  of  popular  acclaim: 
and.  given  some  humanizing  element, 
like  the  personality  of  Sherl<K-k 
Holme*,  or  a master  |*»wrr  of  convinc- 
ingness and  atmosphere,  a*  exhibited 
in  The  Suicide  Club,  or  of  subtle 
analysis  and  induction  ns  manifested 
in  The  Hold  But),  the  result  from  the 
standpoint  of  |K»pnlar  success*  can 
hardly  be  in  doubt. 

It  is  the  love  element  which  has 
coiup  prominently  forward  nowaday* 
in  mystery  tales,  and  one  eannot  hut 
wonder  if  it  ha*  not  conn*  some- 
what tardily,  so  universal  i*  it* 
place  in  modern  fiction.  Hie  mystery 
tale  which  emlKKlic*  a love-story  n* 
well  is  udmirahly  instanced  in  a new- 
novel,  entitled  The  Accomplice,  from 
the  pen  of  Frederick  Trevor  llill. 
wherein  wc  find  the  unravelling  of 
crime  and  the  entangling  of  hearts 
carried  on  in  novel  association. 

Hut  the  chief  claim  of  The  Aeeom- 
/if I iv  to  uniqueness  lies  in  the  stand- 
point from  which  the  story  is  told.  A 
mysterious  crime  has  been  committed. 
We  do  not,  however,  share  the  expe- 
rience*  of  a detective  summoned  to 
wrestle  with  the  problem.  Months 
have  pussed:  the  ease  bus  come  to 
trial,  and  with  the  foreman  of  the 
jury,  who  tells  the  story  in  first  per- 
son, we  are  abruptly  impanelled  and  given  our  first  inklings  of  the 
charge  against  the  young  woman  on  trial  for  murdering  her  em- 
ployer. Step  bv  step  the  perplexing,  mystifying  details  of  the 
crime  are  brought  out  ns  the  lawyer*  for  prosecution  and  defence 
clash  in  combat,  and  from  the  jury-box  we  wonder  and  hesitate, 
the  mystery  growing  more  and  more  inexplicable,  the  question  of 
the  defendant's  innocence  continually  more  ha  filing. 

There  are  delays  slid  brief  adjournment*  in  the  proceeding*, 
when  the  story  is’  free  to  go  beyond  the  court-room,  but  these  de- 
partures never  const ituti-  mere  digression*.  Our  hero,  the  fore- 
man. has  adventures  of  his  own  while  at  large,  and  ehanee*  upon 
outside  evidence  which  enlightens  yet  at  the  same  time  bewilder* 
him  in  hi*  opinions,  greatly  complicating  thp  situation.  At  length, 
in  a powerful  climax,  the  foreman  of  the  jury  is  -u.ldcnlv  rolled 
to  the  witness-stand  hv  the  prosecution,  and  the  reader,  like  the 
crowd  in  the  court-room,  breathlessly  rise*  to  his  feet. 

The  ethic*  of  the  commentator  forbid  revealing  the  ultimate  out 
come  of  the  plot  he  discusses,  and  assuredly  even  the  slightest 
hint  as  to  the  guilty  person  or  thp  “ accomplice " in  this  story 
would  mar  the  enjoyment  and  surprise*  in  u captivating  tale. 
Lot  it  suffice  to  sny  that  the  reader  will  remain  mystified  up  to 
the  very  end  of  the  volume,  unle**  he  takes  an  underhand  ad- 
vantage* of  the  author  and  peep  at  the  closing  page*. — an  un 
gentlemanly  trick  and  the  height  of  literary  had  manners.  We 
venture  the  opinion  that  the  rashest  attempt  to  guess  where  the 
guilt  lies  i*  prime  to  fail,  so  skilfully  is  the  solution  withheld  until 
the  final  curtain. 

As  a relief  from  the  1en*c.  exciting  acene*  in  the  emu t room,  a 
pretty  love-tale  occupies  the  lighter  moment*  of  the  story,  in  which 
the  young  foreman  of  the  jury  i*  again  the  protagonist.  It  -dimild 
l*1  understood  that  Mr.  Lambert  is  a young  man.  it  wlu*c  living 
apart  from  the  village  conuminitv.  and  a scholar  of  l’erslnn  poetry, 
llnrhura  Frame  i*  a typical  village  las*.  Iielonginp  to  the  “ first 
family”  of  the  town,  but  whole muled  and  charmingly  unconven- 
tional. overflowing  with  good  spirits  and  vaguely  cognizant  of  Mr. 
Lambert's  scholarly  attainments  in  thinking  him  tlie  forrnuwt 
student  of  l*er*inn  p attcry.  So  much  in  evidence  of  her  happy, 
undiscriminating  turn  of  mind.  She  is  a breath  from  the  country- 
side. redolent  of  wild  rose  and  honeysuckle.  In  brief.  Cupid  * 
leading-string*  get  tangled  up  with  the  formidable  red  tape  of  the 
court-mom  in  delightful  fashion,  milling  a piquant  element  of 
charm  to  this  unique  tale.  If  the  render  1ms  conceived  the  pro- 
cedure of  law  court*  to  he  a dull  affair.  Mr.  Hill's  book  will  *|iecd- 
ily  disillusionize  him.  while  the  lover  of  detective  storie*  will  re- 
joice to  learn  that  there  are  “till  unfnlhomcd  |s>s*ihilitir-*  in  hi* 
favorite  kind  of  literature.  In  various  way*  Mr.  llill  has  shown 
marked  originality  and  ingenuity  in  bundling  hi*  theme.  l‘n- 
questionnldv.  Th<  Acroinfilire  must  rank  a*  a novel  of  mystery 
along  line*  new  and  refreshing  tn  flctini — a detective  story  with 
the  detective  left  out. 


Frederick  Terror  Hill 
Author  of  " The  AecompHec  " 
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A Business  Man's  View  of 
Panama 

By  J.  D.  Rockwell 

A few  days  ago  one  of  our  newspapers 
told  of  n " stampede  ” of  emplowe*  on  the 
ialhiiiua  to  «>«<-a|w  the  “epidemic"  of  yel- 
low fever,  nnd  in  unother  sw-tion  of  the  mime 
paper  there  was  an  illustrated  article  on  the 
oily  of  Panama,  describing  its  great  beauty, 
and  stating  that  " it  will  not  In-  long  la- 
fore  Panama  will  rival  Havana  as  a hiallh 
rrmort." 

It  is  not  strange  under  these  eireum- 
■tnnees  that  the  most  of  us  have  misgivings 
as  to  the  real  conditions.  I was  rr-eently 
compelled  to  reside  in  Panama  for  a month. 
1 say  “ compelled,"  for  no  one.  not  having 
business,  employ  men  t.  or  tie*  of  some  kind 
to  hold  him  there,  would  stay  any  longer 
than  he  had  to.  Panama  is  not  and  never 
will  hr  a “ health  resort."  And  this  is  not 
due  to  extraordinary  prevalence  of  disease, 
nor  to  the  many  hardships  incidental  to  ex- 
istence in  a tropical  country,  hut  to  the 
inlrnee  heat. 

Panama  Not  a Health  Resort 

Still,  while  not  a health  resort,  Panama, 
for  the  tropies,  may  lie  made  an  endurable 
place  to  live  in.  It  is  not  as  beautiful  or 
well  kent  ns  Havana.  The  buildings  are 
not  as  large,  well  made,  or  as  comfortable, 
but  with  improved  sanitary  conditions  it  is 
verv  probable  that  the  hotels  of  Panama  will 
nt  least  equal  those*  of  Cuba,  while  at  pres- 
ent the  food  served  in  Panama  is  more  pal- 
atable to  an  American  than  that  served  in 
Havana.  There  is  little  that  is  attractive 
in  the  city.  The  streets  arc  narrow,  badly 
paved,  though  clean,  thanks  to  the  Amer- 
icans, and  there  is  no  water  supply  or  sew- 
erage system,  although  both  are  being  in- 
troduced. It  S4*emn  odd  to  go  to  bed  in 
the  heat  hotel  by  candle-light.  Siam,  how- 
*vrr.  then*  will  lie  un  electric-light  plant, 
and  unother  ice-plant,  for  as  it  is  now  the 
city  is  left  days  at  a time  without  ice  at 
unv  priee.  There  are  no  street  • railroads, 
nit  hough  there  was  one  some  years  ago, 
which  was  discontinue!]  from  lack  of  use; 
there  are  no  theatres,  and  absolutely  no 
form  of  amusement  since  the  discontinuance 
of  bull-fighting. 

The  Vigilant  Police 

The  hotels  are  closed  every  night  at 
about  eleven  o'clock,  nnd  after  that  hour  a 
Ixdutcd  guest  gains  admission  only  through 
n sleepy  watchman.  The  street*  at  night 
an*  quiet,  deserted,  and  dark.  The 
cull*,  driven  for  the  most  purt  by  Jamaican 
darkle-,  and  drawn  by  little  burrow,  must 
stop  on  the  stroke  of  twelve,  fare  or  no  fare. 
unlc«»  the  driver  has  a sperinl  permit  to 
Ih-  out  after  that  hour.  After  dark,  too,  the 
police  are  particularly  vigilant.  One  eve- 
ning lately  an  American  was  going  home 
with  u truckage  of  laundry.  He  was  stopped 
by  a policeman,  who  pointed  to  the  bundle, 
but  as  neither  understood  the  other,  lie  was 
hunt  led  to  the  sergeant,  and  after  explana- 
tion was  allowed  to  proceed.  He  was  scarce- 
ly 01,1  the  street  again  when  lie  was 
arrested  by  another  policeman  and  the  same 
performance  was  repeated.  This  happened 
several  time*,  until  the  sergeant,  finally  he 
coining  tired  of  seeing  tile  man  with  the 
laundry  so  often,  issued  a written  permit, 
which  enabled  him  to  carry  it  home  with- 
out further  interference. 

A City  Without  •‘Graft” 

But  these  city  police  are  well  meaning 
and  they  know  absolutely  nothing  about 
graft.  As  one  of  the  American  (’anal  Zorn* 
police  put  it.  and  lie  had  hud  experience  in 
the  State*.  "They  don't  even  know  enough 
to  get  their  peanuts  for  nothing.”  In  fact, 
then-  is  very  little  room  for  graft.  Prrmtitu- 
tion  i«  licensed  hr  the  government,  and  there 
is  no  form  of  gambling  except  tin*  I'umium 
lottery,  which  does  a llotiri-hing  business, 
nnd  lias  the  sole  concession  by  the  govern 
n***nt.  It  is  odd  that  this  lottery  i*  located 
on  the  ground-floor  of  the  bishop's  private 
residence,  hut  it  in  said  that  the  bishop  is 
one  of  the  largest  stockholder*.  Kvcry 
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ite, having  been  on 
the  market  for  more 
than  seventy 
years.  As  a sea- 
soning It  Improves 
more  dishes  than 
any  other  relish  ever 
offered  to  the  public. 
Soups.  Fish,  Meats, 
Came,  Salads,  etc., 
are  made  delicious 
by  l*s  proper  use. 
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•Mir  lui*  * ticket.  One  dinner  coata  twenty 
iiiiIk,  or  ten  cent*  our  money,  n ml  |Mmr  fum- 
ilie*  go  without  food  to  nave  the  price  of 
oiu<  or  more  tirkrl*,  while  the  rich  will 
regularly  net  n*idc  u certain  *tini  cwch  week 
to  In-  invested  in  the  lottery.  Ticket*  worth 
|ii,imm>  I'uria  mutt  inn  money  are  iiMiicd  each 
week,  hut  only  about  |DMN)  ir.  returned  in 
pri/.ea.  The  " Kink  " keep*  the  $4000. 

When  one  ha*  lived  in  the  Kn*t  long 
enough  to  we  anil  under* land  the  working* 
of  city  and  State  employee*,  one  ciinnot  hut 
marvel  at  the  honesty,  efficiency.  nnd  *in- 
verity  of  the  Canal  Zone  employee*,  who 
-rein  to  lie  then*  to  work  with  the  mo*t  that 
in  in  them  nnd  not  merely  to  draw  their 
nalatie*,  even  though  the  government  i*  their 
|Mi>ina»ter.  We  know  by  reputation  the 
tiovcrnor,  the  chief  engineer,  und  the  chief 
nanitnry  ollieer.  mid  we  know  that  they  are 
ipialitied  for  their  work.  Hut  we  do  not 
Know  of  the  many  lieutenant*  and  *ub- 
ord inales  of  thc*c  men  who  lire  eminently 
well  chosen  for  the  places  they  fill.  The 
lieulth  oilier  of  I'ununiu.  for  instance,  a 
moat  trying  pn*ition.  i*  filled  by  Dr.  de 
Obarrio.  of  I'unamanian  parentage,  who  wn* 
educated  in  the  States  and  at  Heidelberg, 
and  later  had  Hindi  experience  in  the  State* 
in  hospital  lira  dice.  The  health  ollieer  of 
Colon.  Dr.  Wheeler,  was  educated  ut  Dart- 
mouth, practised  in  the  State*,  wa*  health 
ollieer  in  the  Philippine*,  with  our  army, 
mid  i*  now,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel 
tJorga*.  in  charge  of  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  modern  sanitary  problem*,  that  at 
Colon,  where  there  ha*  been  some  fever  re- 
cently,  where  then1  i*  no  sewerage  or 
water  - supply  systrni,  and  no  practical 
method  of  di*|io*ing  of  street  cleaning*  or 
garlaige. 

A Dangerous  Class 

Of  course  along  the  Zon"  one  will  en- 
eiMinler  men  who  may  la*  classed  ns  ad- 
venturer*. but  they  are  few.  Hy  far  the 
mo*t  dungerou*  da**  to  the  interests  of  the 
canal  are  those  unsophisticated  young  men 
who  have  taken  the  civil-service  examina- 
tion* in  the  State*,  and  knowing  nothing 
of  the  condition*  they  will  encounter  or 
of  the  nature  of  the  country,  take  ship 
with  the  idea  that  tropical  lnnd*  arc  of 
" milk  ami  honey."  und  that  there  are  vast 
opportunities  ahead  for  enterprising  young 
Amci icmiB.  Panama  i*  not  n land  of  milk 
and  honey,  neither  ure  there  opportunities 
to  Kpt-uk  of.  Consequently,  the  young  man. 
who  may  never  have  been  away  from  home 
lie  fore,  la-come*  discouraged.  It  id  hot.  und 
lie  doesn't  like  the  food,  and  inaylie  lie  ha* 
to  sleep  with  two  or  three  other  men  in  the 
same  room  and  under  the  same  mosquito 
canopy.  So  he  take*  the  next  ship  for  home, 
and  on  the  pier  he  tell*  the  reporters  that 
I'liii.iina  i*  the  “ worst  place  ever."  that  it 
i*  full  of  fever,  and  that  it  isn’t  a fit 
place  for  a white  man  to  live  in.  And 
then  the  public  gets  a new  spare  in  the 
paper*. 

I am  not  saying  that  the  Canal  Zone  is 
a good  place  to  live  in.  for  it  is  not.  Hut 
the  young  man.  lie  fore  going,  should  take 
into  recognition  the  fact  that  the  building 
of  a big  iii na I through  open  country  must 
necessarily  entail  some  hardship.  Colonel 
Wallace  wiiil,  in  a recent  issue  of  IIahi'KIi'h 
W'Keki.v,  that  civil  engineer*  in  our  own 
West  have  endured  much  more  hardship 
than  will  lie  likely  in  runatnn.  Con- 
ditions are  improving  constantly.  New 
nnd  modern  quarter*  are  being  built  for 
the  employees,  and  the  much-dreaded  yellow 
fever  is  not  prevalent.  There  have  been  only 
nlanit  sixty  eases  since  lust  duly,  and  u*  in 
this  disease  the  chances  are  sixty  per  cent, 
in  favor  of  recovery,  the  denth-fntc  among 
7500  employees  i*  not  ulnruiingly  high. 


Residence  Unknown 

Kikht  CiTiJtEX.  “That  new  neighlsir  of 
our*.  Mr*,  .lone*.  *crm*  an  ill  iiuturrd  soi  l." 

Sijhixo  Cinzrts.  ••  How  «>»•' 

First  Crmw,  “Why.  I called  her  up  on 
the  telephone  yesterday,  and  «»kcd  her  if  sin- 
had  any  idea  where  her  hu*hund  wa*  *lav 
lt»|f.  "0*1  she  rang  olf  without  answering 
Hie." 

tfrro.TD  Citizen.  “ I don’t  wonder— lie’s 
dead." 


I countries  for  its  wines.  The  American  people  have 
I found  that  here  at  home  is  grmrh  the  finest  wine  I 
P grape  in  the  world — the  Scunfiernong. 

This  grape,  under  the  ca/eful  processes  in  vogue 
| for  a century  at  the  Garrett  Winery,  produces  un- 
I rivalled  wines,  such  as  Hid  rare  Virginia  Dare,  a I 
I moderately  sweet  whde'vintagc.  unapproached  by  I 
I even  the  choicest  Twayt  of  Hungary. 

' The  Garrett  lat>  I is  also  a guarantee  of  quality 
and  purity. 

It  frees  you  from  all  dangers  of  wine  adstltera/ion.  V 
t makes  us  rexponsit  le.  V 

It  frees  you  from  UAe  bondage  of  tea  and  coffee.  Ill 
1 furnish  an  adequate  food  supply  for  starved  nerves. 
We  can  without  reservation  recommend  the  adoption  of 


The  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 


Sta.i\d0Lrd  Oil  Company 

By  GILBERT  HOLLAND  MONTAGUE 

This  is  a scholarly  and  accurate  study  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  from  ils  beginning  in  1865  till  its  con- 
trol in  1&75  of  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  entire  oil  business  of  the  United  States,  and  thence  down  to  the 
prevent  time.  The  story  of  this  gigantic  trust  reads  like  a talc  of  magic,  and  is  of  profound  interest  even  to 
the  casual  reader. 

Cloth,  $ 1. 00  net  (postage  extra) 
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TO  OIL 

. A.  frr»,  cofirrtclitnl 
lHX>t>.l'>  ( )liu(r.T«cu«.Kditi>c 
ol  Ike  Oil  AVtrj,  tli#  r»ci* 
nraod  uil  onrao,  will  Hamnilr.l 
to  any  uliirtM. 

11ii»  book  ffl  vm.  ilrtaitod  In- 
lonitali.Mi  that  all  wnma  lx 
tcieaUd  In  oil  ahoald  hair.  It 
tells  how  low.  «r*  ■ .H<aI>i*i1  I 
Ik.«  emu  panic*  klu.mli!  tie  or- 

uanitMlj  how  mmioiiiWn  In 
which  rtofklnildrr*  lii»l 
mniwy  <l>irl"«  lb*  nnat  thro* 
ywii  wwr  umanbnj  and 


~ ..  I. ikl ; the  mily  maniwr  In 
which  nil  t*n  Hr  iinwlucr.1 
proAtnl-ljr  i the  iwrcetviaaw  of 

proAt*s  irl»«  d«t»  n*t.'C»M 

i»f  ohtalnlnir  lenar*.  drill  me 
w el U anil  msrratln*  nmr — in 
fart.  moCsTna  leliabU  In 
foimathm  that  learn  the 
iwwtnl  on  the  production  of  |w- 
profit*  to  be  made  therefrom. 

FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING. 

being  It.  !l  off <*r»  nolMiw  for 
i a Ukivroir  for  the  purpus*  of 

patrunace  of  7V  Oil  .V.-  v«. 

OTTO  fl.  TAOUH. 

ilTON  "Til*  Oil  N rw  %." 
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READ  The  Accomplice 


July  Fourth 

By  John  Kendrick  Bangs 

A Pi  eg  a tad  a Warniai 

Spread  your  hunting,  hang  your  wreaths, 
Let  your  banners  lie  unfurled. 

Shout  until  the  welkin  seethe* 

All  about  the  deafened  world. 

Get  your  old-time  speeches  out, 

Cheer  until  you  split  the  nkie*, 

But  be  careful,  while  you  spout, 

Of  your  ryes. 

Drag  the  ancient  cannon  forth, 

Iautd  it  to  the  muzzle**  brim ; 

Ircl  the  East.  South.  West,  and  North 
Echo  with  it*  blim-bhiiu-bliui! 

I.et  the  crackers  hiss  and  spit. 

Rocket -at icks  come  down  kerplunk, 

But  bo  careful  how  you  sit 
On  the  punk. 

Iret  the  Roman  candle*  dare 

All  the  darkened  heavens  through; 

Let  the  mortars  till  thr  air 
Full  of  stars  red,  white,  and  bine. 

Let  Uip  lluent  ml  light.  How. 

Dimming  both  the  moon  and  sun. 

But  be  careful  how  you  blow 
Down  your  gun! 

Roar,  rejoice,  and  speechify! 

Go  through  all  the  bag  of  tricks 
With  which  now  we  glorify 
Heroes  of  old  Seventy-six! 

But  no  matter  what  your  glee 
'Mid  the  roar  of  bursting  bombs 
Careful,  O most  careful  be 
Of  your  thumbs  1 

Lila-rly  a hieing  is 
Worthy  to  lie  glorified: 

Worthy  of  the  fiery  whit 
Of  a nation  full  of  pride; 

But  it  seems  a liauhle  vain, 

Emptv,  useless  thing  of  chance. 

When  there  follows  in  its  train 
An  ambulance! 


Columbia  Honors  Mr.  Howells 

lx  presenting  William  Dean  Howell*  fur 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  letters 
at  Columbia  Cniveraity  on  June  14  Pro- 
fesaor  Harry  Thurston  Peck  said: 

“Mu.  President. — It  is  most  fitting  that 
our  university,  which  nearly  three-quarters 
of  a century  ago  inscribed  upon  its  roll  of 
honor  the  name  of  Washington  Irving, 
should  have  continued  to  manifest  from  time 
to  lime  its  high  appreciation  of  creative  ef- 
fort in  the  sphere  of  letters  and  of  art.  I 
make  sure.  sir.  that  of  all  the  distingui.hed 
men  who  have  received  the  honor  of  this 
recognition  from  Columbia.  ar.d  who  in  re- 
wiving  honor  have  conferred  it,  there  has 
been  none  more  worthy  than  he  who  routes 
to-day.  if  I may  so  describe  him.  as  the  am- 
lw»Milnr  of  literature  to  learning,  ami  in 
whom  both  literature  and  learning  an-  so 
happily  exemplified. 

It  would  Is*  superfluous  in  me  to  enumer- 
ate in  this  presence  his  many  titles  to  our 
admiration,  whether  ns  student  and  ex 
positor  of  Italian  poetry,  as  essayist,  or  as 
critic.  When  we  speak  hi*  name  we  think 
first  of  all  of  what  he  has  achieved  in  lit- 
erature through  the  medium  of  fiction.  It 
is  only  in  a narrow  sense  that  we  call  it 
fiction.  In  a broader  and  more  veracious 
cense,  that  fiction  i*  a*  true  a*  truth  itself. 
Through  it  lie  has  become,  as  it  were,  the 
interpreter  of  his  own  countrymen  to  them- 
selves. And  In-  has  been  something  more 
than  this;  for  he  has  gone  down  beneath 
those  purely  superficial  differences  and  pe- 
culiarities which  constitute  the  type*  that 
are  railed  national,  and  has  searched  of  the 
soul  of  that  humanity  which  is  universal. 

“To  him  it  has  liecn  given  unerringly  t» 
read  the  mind  of  man  and.  what  is  no  lew* 
wonderful,  the  heart  of  woman:  and  lie  lias 
done  this,  not  in  the  spirit  of  Gallic  cyni- 
cism. but  with  that  kindlinc&a  of  feeling, 
with  all  that  finr  sympathy  and  sanity, 
which  mark  the  work  of  the  groat  English 
masters  with  whoso  name*  his  name  i-  now 
inseparably  linked-  And.  therefore.  Mr. 
President,  it  i*  a most  grateful  duty  to  pre- 
sent to  you  for  whatsoever  academic  honor 


it  may  seem  to  you  most  fitting  to  Is-stow. 
one  who  is  thr  most  eminent  n>  he  is  also 
the  most  loved  of  all  In  mg  American  men 
of  letters — one  who  i*  critic,  poet,  jwvrhol- 
ngi*t,  and.  above  ull  else,  consummate 
artist — William  Dean  llowclls.” 


The  Gambler 

(1'ontinurrl  from  jwjr  !I.J!l.y 
But  Clodagh  interrupted.  She  turned  sud- 
denly. her  cheek*  burning,  her  eye*  ahln/r. 

'•  iliuinuli  !*’  she  cried,  in  sharp,  punu-d 
alarm. 

But  Hannah  had  said  her  nay.  With  her 
old.  ini|H-rturlMihle  gesture  she  turned  once 
more  to  her  task. 

4*  I know  nothin'.”  she  murmured,  obsti- 
nately “ If  you're  wantin'  more,  ask  Mrs. 
Laurence." 

For  a while  Clodagh  stood,  transfixed  by 
the  idea  presented  to  tier  mind.  Tln-n.  art  ion 
and  certainty  becoming  suddenly  indispensa- 
ble, she  turned  on  hrr  heel. 

“Very  well!"  she  said,  tersely.  “Very 
well!  I will  usk  Aunt  Kan.’’ 

And  with  a*  scant  ceremony  as  she  had 
entered  it.  she  swept  out  of  the  kitrhrn. 

With  feet  that  scarcely  felt  the  ground 
lienenth  them.  Clodagh  sped  along  tin- 
stone passage*  that  led  to  the  hall:  and 
thence  ascended  to  the  bedrooms.  Her  sense* 
were  acutely  alive,  her  mind  alert  with  an 
unbearable  apprehension.  A new  drmd  that, 
by  the  power  of  intuition,  bad  almost  lie- 
come  a certainty,  impelled  her  forward  with- 
out the  ennsrious  action  of  her  will.  With- 
out any  hesitancy  or  indecision,  *hr  traversed 
the  long  corridor,  and  pausing  before  the 
room  occupied  l»y  her  aunt,  knocked  per- 
emptorily upon  the  door. 

After  a moment**  wait  Mr*.  Asshlin'a 
querulous  voice  was  rniaisl  in  response. 

Clodagh  instantly  turned  the  handle  and 
o|N'ned  the  door. 

"Aunt  Fan."  she  said.  "I  want  to  ask 
you  something.  Why  should  Mr.  MilUinke 
botber  about  me — almut  us?” 

Mrs.  Asshlin  made  a gesture  tantamount 
to  shrugging  her  shoulders. 

“ It  is  quite  natural  that  Mr.  Milhanke 
should  Ik-  interested  in  you,  lie  wa»  your 
father*«  oldest  friend." 

“ Yc«.  ye*."  Clndugh  bent  forward,  un- 
controllably. *’  And.  Aunt  Kan.  has  father 
diet!  poor?  Has — has  he  left  debts?  That's 
what  I want  to  know.” 

Mrs.  Asshlin  moved  nervously  in  her  chair. 

“ Well — ” she  stammered.  " Well — " 

“H.  has  left  debts?” 

“Well.  ye*.  If  you  must  know — he  has.” 

Clodagh  caught  her  breath. 

“ Are  the  debts  big  ?" 

“ Immense." 

“Must  the  plan-  go?"  asked  Clodagh,  in 
an  intensely  quiet  voice. 

“ Ye*.  .U  least—" 

“ What  r 

**  It  would  have  had  to  go.  only — " 

"Only  for  what?"  In  her  keen  anxiety 
Clodagh  Moopcd  forward  ami  laid  her  hand  *0 
on  her  aunt's  shoulder.  “ How  will  the  debt* 

Ik-  paid?" 

Mr*  Asshlin  freed  herself  nervously  from 
her  niece'*  hand. 

" Mr.  Milhatikc  will  pay  them."  she  said, 
impulsively.  Then  instant ly  she  checked  her 
self.  “ Oh.  what  have  I suiil ?"  she  exclaimed. 

" Don't  pretend  that  I told  you.  Clodagh. 
lie  i*  *0  particular  that  you  shouldn't  know." 

But  Clodagh  scarcely  heard.  Her  hand 
hail  dropped  to  her  side,  and  she  stood 
staring  blankly  at  her  aunt, 

“ You  mean  to  *ay  that  lie’s  going  to  pay 
father's  debts — our  debt*?” 

, • 

"Then  we’ll  owe  him  something  we  can 
never  possibly  repay!" 

Mrs.  Asshlin  drew  herself  up. 

"Not  exactly  owe."  she  eoi-recteil.  " It  is 
an — an  act  of  friendship.  The  A— hlin*  have 
never  been  indebted  to  any  one  for  a favor. 

Of  eoui si-  Mr.  Milhanke  i-  a wealthy  man; 
and  it’s  easy  to  be  generous  when  you  have 
money — ■” 

She  heaved  11  sigh. 

But  Clodagh  stood  staring  vm-anlly  at  the 
opposite  wall. 

“ It’s  a debt  all  tin-  same."  «he  said,  after 
a long  pause.  ••  I suppose  it  is  what  father 
u*cd  to  call  11  debt  of  honor." 
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She  »poke  in  n alow.  mn-hunicnl  voice; 
I lien,  ■«  if  moved  to  art  inn  by  her  train  of 
thought,  she  tumiil  without  waiting  for  tier 
mint'*  comment  ami  walked  out  of  the  riHim. 

Traversing  thr  corridor,  die  dencemled  the 
-taira  and  panned  »t  might  to  the  hall  door. 
Once  in  the  open,  the  wheeled  to  the  right 
with  a steady,  deliberate  movement  and  be- 
gan slowly  to  retrace  the  steps  she  had  taken 
nearly  half  an  hour  earlier. 

Steadily  and  unemotionally  she  went  for- 
ward. skirting  the  courtyard,  until,  at  the 
dip  of  the  |>ath.  the  glen  came  into  view; 
u ml  with  it  Milliaiike's  precise,  black  figure. 
Htunding  exactly  an  she  luid  seen  it  last. 

Her  foots! c|m  were  scarcely  audible  on  the 
damp  earth : and  she  was  close  beside  him 
Iwfore  he  brouiir  corineiouii  of  her  presence; 
us  he  did  so,  however,  he  started  violently. 

“fhslagh!"  lie  stammered. 

Hut  t'hslugh  cheeked  him,  laying  her  hand 
quickly  on  his  arm. 

“ Mr.  Milbanke,"  she  said,  hurriedly.  “ will 
you  forgive  me  for  what  I said?  I want  to 
take  it  hark.  I want  to  any  that,  if  you 
still  like,  I — I will  marry  you.” 

To  be  Continued. 


Electricity  at  Home  and  in 
Business 

(Continued  from  page  5./ 
e lot  lust  are  Isiiled  in  electric  boilers,  washed 
in  electric  washing-machines,  wrung  in  cen- 
trifugal wringers  driven  by  electric  motors, 
and  ironed  either  by  electrically  driven  man- 
gles or  by  irons'  heated  individually  by 
electric  current  or  on  an  electric  stove. 
Many  of  these  appliances  are  now  available 
for  the  householder  of  modest  means,  and 
electrically  driven  fumily  washing-machinery 
is  thought  an  important  agency  of  relief  in 
many  home*.  e«|>eeially  those  where  cheap 
electricity  is  available.  While  the  kitchen 
may  or  may  not  be  equipped  with  electric 
ranges,  yet  there  are  electric  plate-warmers 
for  the  pantry,  and  from  the  chandelier  of 
the  dining-room  may  drop  a conductor  bring- 
ing current  to  un  electrically  heated  chafing- 
dish,  thus  doing  a wav  with  the  dangers  and 
inconvenience*  attending  the  use  of  alcohol. 
If  the  kitchen  belongs  to  a large  establish- 
ment or  to  an  up-to-date  hotel,  club,  or  res- 
taurant. we  may  many  Interesting  ap- 
plications of  electricity.  A special  motor 
drives  the  ice-cream  frcexrr.  while  another 
chops  the  meat.  Tile  dishes  are  washed  in 
electrically  driven  machines,  while  the  knives 
are  cleaned  and  burnished  on  special  wheels. 
If  it  is  desirable  to  escape  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  iceman  and  to  have  dry  clean  air  in- 
stead of  moisture  for  the  pieservation  of 
fond,  an  electric  i«<e-planL  may  Is-  installed, 
and  tliem-  are  even  constructed  of  such  small 
*iie  ns  to  lie  available  for  families.  Wing 
automatically  controlled  by  electric  ther- 
mostat*. which  mninUin  a constant  tempera- 
ture. This  is  accomplished  by  automatically 
stoppiug  and  starting  the  motor  actuating 
the  compressor  and  pumps  by  which  the  am- 
monia is  condensed.  The  expansion  of  this 
substance  through  a system  of  pipes  produces 
the  desired  low  temperature. 


An  Automobile  Battery 

IVurtroAi.  has  a unique  battery  of  how- 
itzers which  an'  drawn  by  a large  auto- 
mobile, the  entire  equipment  Wing  arranged 
on  a permanent  Itsisis.  anil  not  Wing  a mere 
temporary  expedient  like  the  use  of  traction- 
cngincs  during  the  Hist  war.  The  luttcry 
consists  nf  four  how  Utters,  each  of  150  milli 
meter-  (alMiut  six  inchest  calibre,  which 
trail  Iwhind  a large  automobile  that  carries 
the  ammunition  and  supplies  as  well  ns  the 
greater  number  of  the  cannoneers.  The 
gun*  are  14  calibres  in  length,  and  employ 
a 40  kilogram  (about  KS  pounds)  project ih-. 
the  ranp-  nt  an  elevation  of  45  degrees  be- 
ing about  five  miles.  The  whole  train  rnn 
move  at  a speed  of  three  and  one-half  miles 
an  hour  on  grades  not  exceeding  eight  per 
cent.,  and  is  able  to  mount  grades  up  to 
twelve  per  cent.,  while  for  heavier  grades 
or  diflicult  place-  the  i-nginc  is  supplied  with 
a windlass  permitting  a block  and  tackle  to 
be  used  and  the  guns  moved  singly.  The 
motor  is  arranged  to  use  either  |s-troleum 
or  alcohol. 
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Elements  of  Navigation 

By  V.  J.  HENDERSON 
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MORTON  TRUST  COMPANY 

38  NASSAU  STREET.  NEW  YORK 

Capital  -----  $2,000,000 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  - - $6,000,000 
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A guesswork  cocktail  is  always  a 
**  new  experiment.  You  rarely 
get  the  same  thing  twice  from  the 
same  mixer. 

CLUB  COCKTAILS  are  scien- 
tifically blended  from  choicest 
liquors.  Their  aroma,  taste, 
strength,  are  always  uniformly  ex- 
cellent, and  their  ageing  is  a virtue 
the  tried  taster  can  appreciate. 

Always  ready.  Just  strain 
through  cracked  ice  and  serve. 

Seven  kinds—  Manhattan,  Martini,  Ver- 
mouth, Whiskey,  Holland  Gin,  Tom  Gin 
and  York. 

G.  F.  HEUBLEIN  & BR0„  Sole  Proprietor! 

Hartford  New  York  Londoo 


LASELL  SEMINARY 

roil  YOUNG  WOMEN.  AiibuniiUIr,  Mam. 

I-amaII  h»»  nlmv  a ml  method-  concerning  the  training  of 
girl-  lint  make  >1  an  extraordinary  icIuniI. 

The  hand-  and  the  body  are  trained  v» ilh  the  mind,  t nnfien 
In  Dnoiralir  Economy  anil  Aiiplind  lli.n-chm-piii*.  IhOmon* 
111  hewing,  luikln*.  Drr»»  Culling,  Millinery.  Hume  hunl 
tnthxn,  CiMiveraalkn,  mid  Walking  all  without  ealr*  out. 
hreclal  advantage-  In  Miulc  and  Art.  10  mile,  (rum  llu-inn. 
W rite  for  cMaUnfiie* 

o.  C.  BKIUMY,  Prlad-L 


You  can  live  without  life  insurance,  but  you 
won't  live  so  much. 

Nothing  adds  to  thr  zest  of  living  like  know- 
ing your  family  is  protected  by  a policy  in  the 
PENN  MUTUAL  LIFE. 

921-3-5  Cliotnut  Street,  I'hiUilelphia. 
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PISO  S CURE  FOR  *> 


CONSUMPTION 


LIQUEUR 


GREEN 

AND 

YELLOW 


RARE 

PIQUANT 

PLAVOK 


i feres  ehartrem 


This  famous  Cordial,  known  as 
Chartreuse,  has  for  centuries 
been  the  preferred  after-din- 
ner liqueur  of  Polite  Society. 


THE  SPANISH  INVASION. 

Shade  of  Queen  Elirabeth.  “A  Kin*  of  Spain  in  England 
cousinly  enirealed  withal!*’ 
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bv  Justin 
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mcCartbv 


Cbe  Club  of  Queer  trades 

Bv  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton 


A group  of  original  B ; [iSPpS 
and  fantastic  short  B 
Stories.  Only  those  arc  B II  .-Iryu 
eligible  to  the  Club  Bit.  ] 
who  have  devised  some  B 
novel  means  of  making 
a livelihood. 
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These  cigars  are  acknowledged  as 

the  Standard  Brands 

of  Imported  MA.VA.NA  cigars 
everywhere  the  world  over. 

CABALAS  CAROLINA  ROSA  de  SANTIAGO 
HENRY  CLAY  PEDRO  MURIAS  VENCEDORA 
CARVAJAL  AFRICANA  ROSA  AROMATICA 
MANUEL  GARCIA  ALONSO  FLOR  DE  MURIAS 

BOCK  Y CA  ANTIGUEDAD  COMERCIAL 
CORONA  FLOR  DE  CUBA  DON  QUIJOTE 
INTIMIDAD  FLORdeYNCLAN  ESTELLA 
J.S. MURIAS  ESPANOLA  VILLAR  Y VILLAR 


These  Justly  famous  factories  now 
stand  alone  pre-eminent  after  years  of 
highest  excellence  in  their  production  as 
having  acquired  and  sustained  the  first 
place  in  the  World’s  Havana  Cigar  trade. 
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COMMENT 

Ahk  nut  some  of  our  friend*  of  the  press  and  our  other 
friends  in  danger  of  becoming  ov«-rsaii«uine  as  to  the  guilti- 
ness of  <!m'  officers  of  the  Equitable  Society  and  the  prospect 
of  their  meeting  with  punishment  condign  !•»  their  offence*  ( 
Most  of  them  wire  recently  regarded  ns  worthy  men,  and 
though  we  hear  suggestions  of  crimi nai  1 prosecution  of  mime 
of  them,  we  presume  that  nil  of  them  still  regard  themselves 
ils  {arsons  of  probity,  even  though  they  may  not  be  com- 
mitted to  that  opinion  as  to  one  another.  It  is  very  unusual 
fur  any  nutn  to  stumble  into  Sing  Sing  without  some  pre- 
liminary suspicion  that  he  win  doing  things  that  might  land 
him  there.  We  an’  pretty  sun-  that  no  officer  of  the  Equitable 
ever  harbored  u suspicion  of  that  sort,  and  we  an*  pretty 
confident — rash  as  it  nj«y  seem  to  say  *o — that  none  of  them 
is  in  the  least  danger  of  thnt  expe  rience. 


That  the  Equitable  luts  been  managed  os  an  insurance 
company  should  be  manag'd  hoInhIv  now  believes.  Money 
may  have  got  into  pocket*  that  it  did  not  belong  in,  and  there 
may  be  successful  lawsuit*  to  get  it  out  again.  Hut  it  should 
be  remembered  that  although  the  Equitable  management  bns 
iwen  condemned  by  a committee  of  it*  own  director*,  ami  by 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Insurance,  and  by  the  news- 
papers, and  by  public  opinion,  the  official*  who  an*  mo-*t 
blamed  have  neither  had  their  day  in  court,  nor  have  ns 
yet  devoted  much  attention  to  their  ilefeiice  before  the  public. 
For  a long  time  they  were  too  much  engrossed  ill  accusing 
one  another  of  misconduct  to  pay  due  attention  to  self-exculpn- 
tion,  and  lately  the  hurricane  ha*  lieen  so  brisk  thnt  there 
was  not  much  use  of  trying  to  fare  it  until  it*  force  was 
partly  spent.  It  is  pretty  well  ogri*cd  now  thnt  an  insurance 
company  ought  to  be  run  exclusively  in  the  interest  of  the 
policy-holders.  Hut  tin*  Equitable  wa*  n stock  company,  and 
the  stock  wo*  valuable  and  was  believed  to  Ik*  morally  entitled 
to  Dome  emoluments.  Mr.  Tlvnr.  owned  stock  and  seems  to 
have  drawn  an  ineome  of  almuf  $1." 0.000  from  the  aoeiety. 
lie  has  since  -old  part  of  his  stork  for  n sum  which  nuv 
easily  yield  an  ineome  of  $1?.ri.000;  so  it  is  conceivable  that 
Im*  eotuidered  that  lie  was  not  getting  more  out  of  the  aoeiety 
than  his  holdings  entitled  him  to  receive.  Let  the  EquitnbU* 
Ik*  reformed  by  all  means,  and  thoroughly . but  let  us  not 
blind  out  *tri|*d  suits  to  all  the  officers  who  have  been  accused 
of  atrocious  malfeasance*  until  their  side  of  the  story  has 
had  a full  and  impartial  bearing. 

We  refer  elsewhere  to  the  definite  powers  vested  by  statute 
in  Atforney-Cipneml  Maykr  in  the  matter  of  the  legal  action 
which  may  he  taken  bv  him  as  a result  of  the  investigation*  «»f 
the  former  conduct  of  dir*  affair*  of  the  society.  The  statement 
by  Mr.  Pai  i.  Mngrov  that  his  attorneys  have  l>een  instructed  to 
«s»nfer  with  the  Attorney-General  on  the  subject  of  Air.  Mug- 
ton’s  own  investigation*  into  the  conduct  of  tin-  business  of  tin* 


society  indicates  a desire  for  complete  eoiqM-rat ton  mi  the 
part  of  tlie  Equitable'*  new  management,  from  which  tlu* 
ptdicv-lmldcrs  may  reasonably  expiet  the  hastening  of  pr.<i*  t- 
legal  action  iu  their  interests. 

It  is  sufficiently  unfortunate  that  two  lawyer*  of  the  stand- 
ing of  ex-Attorncy-Gcnernl  IUkviox  and  IkkiiKMIck  N.  .ItriMON. 
selected  by  the  government  as  Kpeeial  eouimel  in  pnMXtdiug* 
against  the  Atehison.  TiqK-ku,  aild  Santo  Fe  Kuilruud  for 
granting  unlawful  rati**,  should  have  retired  from  the  case 
Is-emise  of  a differcmi*  »f  opinion  between  them  and  tin- 
AttoriH‘y-(icm*raI  ami  the  President.  Tlw  special  counsel 
ailvised  eriluiiml  prosecution  of  the  officers  of  tile  railroad 
eompuiiv,  including  President  Rii-lkv  ami  Secretary -of-the* 
Navy  Pai'L  Moktwn,  the  former  vice-president  of  the  dan- 
puny.  They  n*|ioiietl  to  the  Attorney -General  to  that  effect. 
Mr.  M> stui  replied  that  lie  found  in  tlu*  report  no  testimony 
relating  to  the  conduct  of  any  except  minor  officials  of  the 
railroad,  and  especially  nothing  connecting  Mr.  Kiclkv  ami 
Mr.  UiiKTiiS  with  llie  departure  from  the  published  rate*  in 
favor  of  tlu*  Colorado  Fuel  ami  Iron  Company  which  was  to 
be  the  basis  of  the  proposed  pmaccutinn.  He  submitted  that 
some  evulenet*  ought  to  precede  the  accusation.  ami  be  di- 
m-Ud.  by  order  of  the  President,  that  proceeding*  (for  con- 
tempt of  an  injunction)  should  lie  begun,  not  aguin*t  (lie 
officers  of  the  Atchison,  but  against  tlu*  corporation  only. 
Messrs.  Harmon  ami  Jl'PsoN  replied  that  guilt  wu*  always 
personal,  and  that  so  long  as  official*  could  hide  behind  their 
corporation*  no  remedy  could  Ik*  effective.  So.  with  pro- 
testation* of  ri^iss-t  for  Mr.  Mnof>Y.  they  retired  from  tlu- 
easc.  Mr.  Mooov  reported  the  matter  to  the  President  in  a 
letter  in  which  Iu-  reviewed  tin*  ease,  ami  reiterated  hi*  in- 
ability to  find  in  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  anything  t«  1*011111**1  Mr.  Rit'LEv  or 
Mr.  AIoktox  with  the  misconduct  in  question. 

These  letters  were  publi-lu-d  in  the  newspaper*  on  June 
and  along  with  them  the  President’s  reply  to  Mr. 
in  which  he  agree*  with  his  conclusions,  ami  sustains  his 
opinion  that  proceeding*  should  h«*  brought  against  the  rail- 
road ns  a eori*oration  and  not  against  it*  officer*  individually. 
Anticipating.  110  doubt,  what  has  hnp|ienei|,  that  he  would  be 
charged  with  protecting  Mr.  Moams'  itnpro|K*rly  from  prwseeu- 
lion.  the  Pins* i< lent  set  forth  his  position  at  length.  lie  -aid 
shat  about  tlu*  time  the  injunction  was  obtained  against  the 
Atchison  road  injunction*  were  nl*o  obtain'd  against  other 
Western  railroad*.  Subsequently  it  «leve|opcd  I hut  thesi*  oilier 
roads  were  giving  unlawful  rclwite*  to  the  Johnson  Harvester 
Company.  No  one  had  suggested  prosecuting  officials  in  that 
case,  yet  if  officials  wen*  prosecuted  in  the  Atchison  ca*c, 
the  same  course  must  Ik*  followed  in  the  other,  which  would 
involve  prosecution  of  officers  of  every  road  running  out  of 
Chicago,  lie  cited  other  instance*.  a*  tin*  suit  brought  against 
tin*  Northern  S*ieurifi«*  Company,  when  criticism  was  moth* 
that  criminal  providing*  should  Ik*  taken  against  the  di- 
rector*. and  the  fir-t  priM-ccditig  against  the  Hepf  Trust,  to 
show  that  the  practice  had  been  to  pro against  corpora- 

tion* as  such,  and  not  against  their  individual  officer*  utiles* 
then*  was  evidence  against  them  individually.  Furthermore, 
lie  disclosed  a letter  to  hinwlf  from  S«vrr*fnry  Morton  in 
which  thnt  geiitli-nian  went  over  the  whole  matter  of  the 
failure  of  the  Atchison  to  revise  its  arrangement  with  the 
Colorado  Coal  Company  after  the  injunction  had  l>een  issued, 
and  dis-lated  that  it  was  an  oversight  iu  detail  for  which  he 
personally  wn*  no  more  to  blame  than  he  would  have  been 
for  a misplaced  switch.  The  Prcaidcht  also  gave  out  his  own 
letter  to  Mr.  Morton  in  reply  to  the  above,  in  which  lie  ex- 
pressed hi*  full  con  faience  in  tlie  Secret  ary  V Statement,  nml 
recall*  the  very  valuable  *up|>nrt  am]  assistance  that  Mr. 
Moktov,  alone  among  imilmnd  Mien,  had  given  him  when  he 
first  undertook  to  get  the  law  against  rebate*  enforced. 

It  i*  objected  that  the  Pred'lont**  defence  of  Mr.  .Morton 
is  not  good  law.  it*  thnt  the  Atchison  case  and  the  Johnson 
Harvester  <*«*<•*  were  not  similar.  It  i*  also  objected  that  Mr. 
Morton  was  not  the  only  railroad  timii  who  testified  ns  to  tin* 
universal  disregard  0/  tin*  antirebab-  law  when  the  Interstate 
Conmiorre  Commission  desired  evidence  on  which  it  dtlH 
take  action.  The  President  ha*  lieen  widely  ccimund  for 
hi*  action.  It  is  proclaimed  thnt  * tf*  save  Put.  Morton 
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from  the  necessity  of  defending  himself  Mr.  Ruokevixt  ha* 
practically  issued  a general  amnesty  to  all  railroad  law- 
t>n*ker».”  It  is  undoubtedly  awkward  to  have  Mich  num 
is  Ju<hrc  Harmon  and  Mr.  JunsoN  retire  from  proceeding* 
ibej  w-woed  rtiiitH-nlly  fit  to  conduct.  Possibly  they  were 
right  ami  Mr.  M«»W  anil  the  President  are  wrong,  and  it 
would  have  h*-en  better  to  k-t  them  conduct  the  proceeding* 
os  thr.v  cli«t*c.  ami  let  Mr.  MotrTo.N  demonstrate  his  innocence 
in  court,  llut  so  far  as  Mr.  Morton  da  concerned  the  fact 
momirio  notorious  and  indisputable  that  no  mi  I road  mini  in 
the  country  has  done  more  than  he  to  break  up  the  system  of 
onlinrfu!.  ami  rebates.  Every  honest  railroad  man  has 
bathed  dint  system.  It  has  been  (and  is)  a great  evil.  Be- 
lles the  unjust  iliscriaiination  between  ship|M*r*  which  it  has 
inrolnd,  it  has  turned  the  freight  department  of  every  rail- 
road in  the  country  into  a school  of  surreptitious  illegality, 
in  which  every  new  employee  was  systematically  trained  in 
tfrM  Inu-brv akimr  and  in  all  the  deceits  and  subterfuges 
which  work  of  that  sort  involves.  So  long  as  the  antirebate 
law  was  universally  disregarded  no  single  railroad  could  do 
luidi»«  successfully  under  it.  Mr.  Morton  has  done  what 
he  ctiflld— a great  deal- — to  get  the  law  enforced  and  do  away 
will  a condition  of  affairs  that  bred  injustice  und  corruption. 
Thill  a nun  whose  testimony  had  lawn  so  useful  as  it  was 
tu  Ms-urp  the  better  enforcement  of  the  law  should  have  gone 
hack  to  his  ruilrrad  iuhI  knowingly  compassed  the  further 
violation  «f  the  law  dom  not  tuvm  likely.  We  fully  believe 
him  when  la-  says  he  was  not  personally  to  blame  for  the 
failure  in  certain  particulars  of  the  Atchison  road  to  obey 
the  injunction  order.  To  proceed  against  him  criminally 
for  limit  failure  would  hr-  to  give  sum  1 1 encouragement  to 
aa-u  OB  the  inside  of  the  railroad  business  to  do  anything  for 
it*  purification. 

During  the  week  eliding  dune  24  the  papers  in  the  Rowf.n- 
[j«>Mls  cutrv.vcrsy  were  made  public,  and  although  Mr. 
Ihom  declared  that  lie  should  not  renounce  the  determina- 
tion to  prove  tluit  Mr.  Loomis,  when  minister  at  Caracas,  was 
improperly  connected  with  the  asphalt  company,  it  Kerned 
ptrolmble  tluit  Secretary  TaPTs  decision,  sanctioned  hs  it  was 
h}‘  President  Roosevelt,  would  meet  with  general  acqui- 
■ and  that  interest  in  the  subject  would  soon  die  away. 
The  matter,  however,  was  again  forced  into  the  foreground 
'■f  diwui-ion  by  the  discovery  that  Mr.  Loomin,  who  had 
been  n-pritoniuled  by  both  Secretary  Taft  and  the  President 
fur  participation  in  private  speculations,  for  the  furtherance 
of  which  he  might  find  his  position  as  minister  at  Caracas 
useful,  was  not  only  to  be  retained  in  the  office  of  First 
Awistwit  Secretary  of  State,  but  was  actually  to  be  singled 
out  for  the  discharge  of  nn  especially  honorable  function, 
that  of  sp  end  envoy  to  represent  the  United  States  in  France 
Jt  the  embarkation  of  the  remains  of  John  Paul  Jones,  ami 
jbo  to  investigate  the  method*  of  transacting  busim-sa  fol- 
h'wrd  in  American  cnihassio*  and  consulates. 

Me  ‘ball  pa**  over  the  comments  of  Democratic  newspapers, 
which  aught  be  looked  ujsm  us  prejudiced.  and  confine  our- 
•dvc*  exclusively  to  expn— <ion-  of  opinion  in  independent 
"r  Rtpnblimn  journals.  In  the  judgment,  for  instance,  of 
the  Phibtldphiii  Public  Lcifycr  ( independent),  the  American 
psipk  have  a right  to  ask  that  France  “shall  tint  Ik-  exposed 
in  tbc  -light  involved  in  the  -ending  on  such  nn  iHvasimi  of 
an  official  mi  recently  tl»e  -ubjeet  of  so  pointed  a rebuke.** 
Tts-  Pnhlir  /^Jr/.-r  also  thinks  that  the  people  will  resent 
•s-iug  •*Dii>rcjiri-Miii(d  bv  n person  of  whu*e  discretion  the 
i’ro;ik»it  und  Secretary  of  State  have  so  unfavorable  an  npin- 
"'*•  The  Springfield  ticpuhliran  (iudiiN-ndclit)  is  pututkil 
tu  tiiukrstund  “ jn-t  I tow  Loomis  heeomes  qualified  to  move 
»!•  higher  in  the  <iiploinntie  service,  or  to  remain  where  he 
*'■  I'  think*  linn  the  sooner  Mr.  Lni.min  is  let  down  and  out 
the  letter,  fur  it  finds  tluit  “there  ha*  been  full  d<  •monstrn- 
lion  of  this  nmii"*  abundant  di-qualifiration  for  State  Depart - 
t»«t  sod  diph limit ie  nrriw."  The  Brooklyn  E'tqlc  (indo- 
JS'tahtit  Democrat)  is  eonvineed  that  no  foreign  government 
wuuld  like  to  receive  Mr.  Lmiuis  oii  Midi  a tleclaration 
a«  Mr.  Tot  has  made  for  him.  and  there  i*  no  promotion  to 
which  i be  Senate  of  fin-  United  State*  will  be  likely  to  c*>n* 
-ent,  whatever  tin-  Pro- i. fen r may  attempt  to  do  for  Mr. 
Issiuiv  Tlie  t'li  vi-hind  Plainricolrr.  which  could  not  imag- 
ine that  the  First  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  was  to  he  «-nt 


a*  special  envoy  to  France,  suggested  that  “ Looms  may  be 
allowed  to  stand  u little  while  upon  the  order  of  hi*  going; 
that  is  all.  The  day  of  hia  public  usefulness  is  ended;  the 
incident  is  closed.” 


The  Washington  Pant  (independent),  which  also  could  not 
foresee  that  the  First  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  would 
prove  to  lie  one  of  the  men  whom  the  President  delights  to 
honor,  pronounced  it  “evident  that  Mr.  Lmimih’s  usefulness 
lias  been  seriously  impaired.  An  official  found  to  have  com- 
mitted 4 grave  indiscretions,'  which  are  dismissed  with  pointed 
but  really  considerate  criticism,  is  hardly  in  line  for  diplo- 
matic promotion.”  The  New  York  Evening  Po*t  (inde- 
pendent) declares  “Loomis's  appointment  an  insult  to  Franco 
and  to  public  tlecetiey  in  this  country.”  By  his  action  in  the 
Morton  and  Loomis  ami  “Mr,  Roobrvelt  gives  the  lie  to 
all  his  preaching  about  the  need  of  upright  officials.”  The 
Kveninq  Post  adds.  “ What  has  become  of  the  pet  phrase 
that  so  often  came  lightly  from  Air.  Roosevelt's  lips  about 
having  in  office  only  such  men  as  were  'clean  as  a hound’s 
tooth T’  The  Hartford  Conran f (Republican)  reminds  in* 
that  “ tlie  United  States  do  not  maintain  a diplomatic  service 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  opportunities  to  the  iia-mls-rs 
of  thin  service  to  make  money  for  themselves,”  ami  pointa 
out  tluit  “ this  rule  is  the  one  that  hears  u|iuu  the  case  of 
Francis  B.  Loomis  when  he  held  the  post  of  Amcricau  min- 
ister to  Venezuela."  He  was  absolved  of  actual  bri lie-taking 
by  Secretary  Taft,  but  rebuked  for  failing  “to  hold  himself 
utterly  aloof  in  any  personal  participation  in  plans  fur  in- 
vestment* and  exploitation  of  the  country  to  which  he  was 
accredited.”  The  Baltimore  American  (Republican)  concur* 
with  independent  newspapers  in  deeming  “ Mr.  Loomis’s 
usefulness  at  an  end,  whether  in  tlie  State  Department  or 
in  the  diplomatic  service.”  The  Indianapolis  A’cir*  (inde- 
tM-mk'iit  Republican)  wants  to  know:  “What  about  Loomin' 
Ho  in  not  yet  out  of  it.  The  President’s  condemnation  of 
Bowen  does  not  acquit  Looms.  The  President’*  decision  to 
retain  Looms  in  tin*  service  of  the  government  dws  not  help 
him.  That  he  lias  the  approval  of  the  President,  except,  for 
lit*  ‘ indiscretion/  is  not  important.  Presidential  statement* 
of  opinion  as  to  the  character  of  men  are  not  conclusive.” 
The  conclusion  of  the  Indiami|ic|i*  News  i*  that  the  couduet 
of  Loomis  will  have  to  In-  investigated  by  Congress. 


Wo  mill  not  dwell  u|K>n  the  ominous  significance  of  this 
consensus  of  opinion  on  the  purl  not  only  of  independent 
newspapers,  but  of  many  authoritative  mouthpiece*  of  the 
Republican  party.  Seldom  ha*  any  President  called  forth 
more  severe  animadversion.  Tvi.er  and  Johnson,  when  de- 
nounced by  the  journal*  of  their  own  party,  found  champion* 
in  the  independent  or  opposition  press.  Where  will  Mr. 
Rooskvki.t  now  look  for  a defender?  We  wonder  if  he  com- 
prehend* what  soriou*  Mow  * he  ha*  dealt  to  his  own  reputation. 
Undoubtedly  it  is  n fine  thing  to  «tand  by  one’s  friends;  but 
the  duty  is  not  unqualified.  There  wa*  a time  when  Mr. 
Roohkvrlt  would  not  have  added  “ right  or  wrong.” 


It  seem*  a great  pity  that  Secretary  IIay  should  have  re- 
turned to  this  country,  after  a reeut«crntive  trip  abroad,  only 
to  I**  stricken  again  with  illness.  When  Mr.  Hat  went  away 
it  w«»  generally  known  thnt  the  exacting  duties  of  his  office, 
the  magnitude  of  the  question*  with  which  lie  had  dealt,  and 
tlie  weather-beating  to  which  all  pilot*  arc  exposed  had  made 
a re-pite  imperative.  He  sailed  for  Europe  in  keen  bodily 
distress,  and  so  eager  was  the  country  for  new*  of  hi*  condi- 
lion  that  the  ship  was  pursued  by  wireless  telegraph  until 
assurance*  came  that  lie  had  improved.  Now  the  news  eoines 
from  Mr.  If  tv’s  summer  home  in  New  [lamp-hire  that,  while 
he  i*  not  critically  ill,  it  has  been  necessary  to  *uninion 
physician*  from  Boston  to  attend  him.  Their  bulletin*  have 
been  fairly  favorable.  TIm-  service*  wliieh  Mr.  Hay  lias  reu- 
dend  bis  country  have  made  him  remarkable  among  the 
diplomat  hit*  of  the  world,  and  it  is  hardly  going  too  far  to 
say  that  the  trust  of  tlie  entire  country  ha*  been  and  still 
in  repo-cd  in  him  *n  n degree  that  forgets  party  lines. 

In  appointing  a committee  <if  five  to  investigate  and  re- 
port U|w>n  the  inethml*  of  doing  business  in  the  exeeutive 
departments  of  the  government  tlie  Pn-*i<k-Dt  ha*  taken  -i 
step  which  promise*  to  do  away  once  and  for  all  with  tin* 
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iNWHury  “ml  and  to  put  the  departments  of  the 

government  on  a sound  business  footing.  The  committee 
chosen  by  the  President  consists  of  Assistant  Secretary  Kkki*. 
of  the  Treasury;  FRANK  11.  Hitchmkk,  First  Assistant 
Postmaster-General ; Lawrence  0.  Mfrhay,  Assistant  S« v re- 
in ry  of  Commerce  and  Labor ; J.oies  K.  Garfield,  Commix- 
siotMtr  of  Corporations;  and  Giffori*  Pixfitor,  forester,  De- 
INirtment  of  Agriculture.  The  selection  of  these  young  men, 
all  of  whom  have  seen  energetic  service  under  the  direction 
of  the  President,  insures  at  least  a thorough  overhauling  of 
present  methods.  Their  instructions  from  the  President  arc 
to  “ have  in  view  securing  an  improvement  in  business  meth- 
ods,’* particularly  along  the  following  lilies: 

I.  In  the  prepunition  ol  decisions  lor  ministerial  approval,  ex- 
|t»*rt  know ledge  of  actual  condition.-,  affecting  or  affected  by  such 
conditions  should  govern,  as  distinguished  from  n knowledge  of  the 
record  alone. 

1 Salaries  should  lie  commensurate  with  the  character  mid  mar- 
ket vulue  of  the  service  performed,  and  uniform  for  similar  service 
in  all  departments. 

3.  Hover  mnent  supplies,  except  such  as  arc  mini  red  to  meet 
emergencies  or  for  immediate  use  in  the  field,  should  Is*  standard 
ized  and  purchased  through  a central  purchasing  office. 

4.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  accounting  and  auditing  officers  to  fa 
cilitate  executive  work.  Fiscal  restrictions  or  regulation*  should 
not  interfere  with  executive  discretion,  should  Is-  uniform,  and 
should  he  us  few  und  simple  as  is  consistent  with  accuracy  and 
safety.  Systems  of  IsHikkceping  ami  accounting  should  conform  to 
the  most  approved  modern  business  methods. 

3.  The  existence  of  any  method,  standard,  custom,  or  practice 
is  no  reason  for  its  continuants-  when  a l»etter  is  offered. 

tt.  The  comparative  cast  of  all  work  for  which  cost  keeping  is 
po**ililc  should  be  a sex- rt  a I tied  as  between  offices  ami  departments, 
and  as  between  the  government  and  private  enterprise,  and  should 
Is*  followed  by  the  adoption  of  standards  of  maximum  cost. 

7.  There  should  Ik-  systematic  interdepartmental  cooperation.  In 
the  adoption  of  method*  am!  the  performance  of  work,  every  step 
which  is  nut  clearly  indi*pcn*ubl<*  should  Im-  eliminated. 

8.  As  between  the  adoption  of  u uniform  standard  und  the  actual 
efficiency  of  any  office,  the  formrr  must  yield. 

!».  Xo  reemumendation  for  change  slomhl  !*•  made  until  after 
full  consultation  with  all  executive  officer*  affected. 

10.  There  should  la-  published  an  official  gazette  to  contain  all 
executive  orders,  statements  of  change*  in  organization  or  per- 
sonnel, reports  of  important  work  la-gun.  in  progress,  or  completed 
l»y  any  department. 

II.  A resolute  effort  should  Ik-  made  to  secure  brevity  in  corre- 
spondence ami  the  elimination  of  useless  letter-writing. 

It  may  be  safely  assumed  from  the  above  that  in  instituting 
this  investigation  the  President  contemplate*  no  liuif-mensurc* 
or  partial  result*.  Indeed,  it  is  known  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
considers  the  establishment  of  tin*  Federal  departments  on 
a business  basis  to  be  not  the  least  legacy  he  may  he  able  to 
leave  to  his  successor  in  office. 


Tin?  two  ranking  peace  plenipotentiaries  who  have  been 
designated  by  Japan  and  Russia  to  meet  at  Washington  to 
discuss  and  formulate  the  terms  hy  which  hostilities  in  the 
Far  Hast  may  be  terminated  show  the  high  character  of  this 
tribunal  and  the  care  each  nation  has  exercised  in  its  choice 
of  chief  envoy.  Japan  has  named  Huron  Kamfka,  her  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affnris.  mid  Russia  has  likewise  named  M. 
Alexander  NeUOoFF,  her  ambassador  to  France.  Both  of 
these  dipb minis  occupy  the  foremost  positions  in  their  re- 
spective empires,  and  both  have  played  the  game  of  diplomacy 
for  many  veurs.  Baron  Kamfra  was  Civil  Governor  . of  the 
Liaotung  Peninsula  during  the  Chino-Japenese  war,  and  after- 
ward was  appointed  Chief  of  the  Political  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Shortly  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  Empress  of  Korea  Bnron  Kamfra  wus  sent  to 
Seoul  as  minister,  and  on  his  return  to  Japan  became  Vice- 
Mi  n inter  of  Foreign  Affairs — a post  he  held  until  appointed 
minister  to  the  United  States.  He  served  two  years  at  Wash- 
ington, and  was  transferred  to  St.  Petersburg  a*  a mark  of 
distinction.  During  the  Boxer  uprising  he  was  sent  to  Peking. 
He  has  been  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  nearly  four 
years.  M.  Nkmdokf  has  been  in  the  diplomatic  service  since 
his  youth.  With  General  loviTIKFP,  he  was  one  of  the  pleni- 
potentiaries who  signed,  in  187$.  the  treaty  at  San  Stefuno 
which  ended  the  Ru*so-Turki?h  war.  For  fifteen  years  after 
this  he  was  ambassador  to  Turkey,  and  then  went  to  Rome  in 
n similar  capacity.  Tn  1IMKJ  he  was  transferred  to  Paris. 
In  addition  to  the  two  chief  envoys  each  nation  will  send  other 
diplomatic  dignitaries  to  take  part  in  the  negotiation*.  There 
lire  many  more  or  less  officially  colored  suggestion*  as  to 
these,  and  among  the  nauic*  mentioned  are  those  of  Kotaatn 


Takaiiira,  the  JapuncM-  minister  at  Washington,  Marquis  Iro, 
Japan's  great  statesman,  and  Marshal  Yamauata.  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Japanese  War  Department;  and,  on  the  Russian 
sole,  Baron  nt:  Rosen,  the  new  ambassador  to  the  United 
Stales,  is  mentioned. 

The  riots  in  Russian  Poland,  while  they  have  assumed 
formidable  extent  and  force,  appear  to  tin-  watching  world 
ns  only  another  futile  effort  of  the  people  to  overthrow  the 
autocratic  structure.  Time  anil  again  the  world  bus  pity- 
ingly viewed  these  scenes — they  are  on  nearly  every  page 
of  Russian  history — and  after  u little  while  has  seen  the  peo- 
ple lashed  into  subjection — the  subjection  of  a dug  which 
suffers  the  blows  for  the  sake  of  an  effort  to  break  its  chain. 
The  dog  will  be  subdued  sooner  or  Inter,  because  that  seem* 
to  be  its  fate,  but  it  will  lick  its  wound*  and  await  the  day 
of  another  revolt  against  its  kcc|>cr.  Russia  lias  learned 
how  to  deal  with  her  people  when  they  rise.  She  hurries  troop* 
to  the  scene,  and  then  the  volleys  begin.  There  is  no  dis- 
crimination, the  soldiers  are  drawn  up.  the  order  to  fin*  is 
given,  ami  men.  women,  and  children  go  down.  The  moral 
effect  of  these  volleys  is  tremendous;  they  mean  more  thanj’ 
tin*  bullets  they  hurl.  The  latest  despatches  give  the  casualties, 
nt  Lodz  a*  1200,  and  state  that  more  than  five  hundred  per-f 
sons  killed  in  the  riots  have  already  been  buried.  It  remain* 
to  be  men  how  long  the  people  will  stand  this  before  crawling 
back  to  their  homes,  defeated  again.  The  uprising  is  political, 
in  the  name  of  the  Social  Democratic  party,  and  it  will  fail, 
like  its  predecessors,  for  lack  of  organization.  The  man  who 
can  lead  the  Russian  people  in  successful  revolution  has  not 
yet  arisen.  Father  Gainin'  was  almost  this  man,  hut  he  failed. 
TIip  reason  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  most  assuredly 
successful  revolutions  have  begun  nt  the  top  and  worked 
downward;  this  uprising  hits  begun  at  the  bottom  and  strives 
to  reach  the  high  places.  And  just  so  long  as  it  does  Russia 
will  have  her  troops  ready  to  tire  the  volleys. 


Various  reasons  nr**  assigned  for  the  action  of  Joust  F. 
Wallace,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Puunma  Canal,  in  placing 
his  resignation  in  the  hands  of  Secretary  Taft.  It  will  tie 
recalled  that  when  the  President  reorganized  the  Canal  Com- 
mission Mr.  Wallace  was  Hindi*  a member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  commission  ns  well  ns  being  retained  as 
Chief  Engineer.  His  salary  was  increased  to  $35,000  a year, 
and  it  was  the  expectation  of  the  President  that  Mr.  Wallace 
would  remain  with  the  commission  until  its*  work  was  dime. 
Now  it  is  stated  that  in  hi*  recent  conference  with  Secretary 
Taft,  Mr.  Wallace  demanded  lhat  he  Ik*  given  pbniary  power 
on  the  isthmus,  and  that  unless  the  entire  administration  of 
the  **anal  zone,  together  with  the  work  of  construction,  were 
placed  in  his  hands  hi*  would  n**jgu.  It  is  further  stated 
that  Mr.  Wallace  was  influenced  in  tendering  his  resignation 
by  a largo  offer  to  engage  in  other  engineering  work. 
Whether  these  report*  are  true  or  false  does  not  particularly 
concern  the  public  at  this  time.  Tt  seems  evident,  however, 
from  the  position  taken  hy  Mr.  Wallace  that  he  has  neither 
the  judicial  temper  or  temperament  to  warrant  the  President 
in  considering  the  possibility  of  giving  him  greater  jaiwer 
over  the  isthmus. 


Secretary  Taft,  in  his  recent  speech  at  Xew  Haven  on  the 
administration  of  the  criminal  law,  struck  a blow  at  an 
existing  legal  condition  which  has  already  aroused  much  dis- 
cttwiou,  Mr.  Taft  imintcd  out  the  absurdity  of  |M-rniittiiig 
a defendant  to  take  tlie  witness  stand  but  not  compelling  him 
to  do  *o.  District-Attorney  Jfroaie.  in  commenting  upon  the 
speech  of  Secretary  Taft,  said:  “ How  nb*unl  it  is  to  have  a 
defendant  sit  by  during  his  trial  and  speculate  oil  the  peo- 
ple’* ease,  and  then  if  he  finds  it  weak  stay  off  the  witness 
stand;  hut  if  he  feels  that  he  ran  heat  it  by  taking  the  stand, 
go  on  in  his  own  defence?  Can't  this  community  trust  its 
own  judges  to  give  any  man  n fair  trial?  How  much  better 
il  would  be  to  allow  the  prosecution  to  call  him  if  In*  didn't 
want  to  take  the  stand.”  Mr.  Jerome  said  also,  in  *up|x>rt 
of  Mr.  Taft’s  contention,  that  experience  had  shown  that  a 
convicted  man  with  means  who  is  ready  to  use  all  his  re- 
source* ill  the  fight  has  it  in  hi*  power  to  make  it  exceedingly 
slow  and  highly  expensive  for  a prosecuting  official  to  bring 
him  to  puni*hniciit.  It  i*  to  Ik*  ho]ied  that  these  opinion* 
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will  curry  sufficient  weight  at  least  to  modify  the  absurd  con- 
ditions t toted  in  the  provision  a of  our  erimiual  law. 


Major-General  Lko.mku  Wood,  who  has  just  returned  frum 
Manila  to  pay  a Hying  visit  to  President  Roosevelt,  admits, 
with  some  reluctance,  that  the  tariff  is  the  greatest  drnw- 
Iwek  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  He  says 
it  «eem«  hard  that  the  Americans  who  an-  investing  their 
money  in  tin-  island*  should  have  to  pay  tariff  charges  to  get 
goods  into  their  ewn  country.  It  is  his  view  that  for  a suc- 
cessful development  of  the  Philippines  this  condition  must 
|«e  oliangisl.  and  he  believes  it  eventually  will  Is*,  so  that  the 
fits'  importation  of  the  islands’  products  into  the  United  State* 
will  lie  permitted.  Upon  the  general  affair*  of  the  Philip- 
pine*. General  Wom  says  that  condition"  are  n*«lly  better 
than  re|>orts  would  worn  to  indicate. 


It  now  remains  for  the  legislature  at  Albany  to  try  Justice 
Wakhkn  II.  UiNiKF.it.  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  to  remove 
him  if  the  charges  against  him  lie  sustained.  The  question 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Legislature  in  this  ease  ha*  been 
setthsl  by  a unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, ami  in  all  probability  hy  the  time  tlii*  meets  the 
render’*  eye  the  resolution  of  the  Assembly  Judiciary  Com- 
mit Ice.  preferring  charge*  against  Justice  IIookkh.  will  have 
been  reported  to  the  Senate.  It  is  thought  that  the  fate  of 
Justice  Hooker  rests  mainly  in  the  bands  of  fourteen  Demo- 
cratic Senator*  in  the  Legislature.  Should  they  remain  firm 
in  their  protest  against  hi*  removal  it  may  be  impossible  to 
obtain  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
result  will  lie  a dismissal  of  the  charges. 


It  is  a fact,  which  for  some  time  ha*  been  almost  as  well 
known  ou  the  further  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  on  this,  that 
New  York  has  a larger  number  of  capacious,  up-to-date,  and 
sumptuously  apjtointed  hotels  than  have  London  and  Paris 
pul  together.  Neither  the  British  nor  the  French  capital 
possesses  a hostelry  comparable  for  magnitude  with  the  Wal- 
dorf, or  for  splendor  with  the  St.  Regis.  The  Cecil  i*  dwarfed 
by  the  former,  ami  neither  Claridge’s  nor  the  Ritz  can  vie 
with  the  latter  for  magnificence.  Forty-second  Street  i* 
evidently  destined  to  figure  for  a long  period  a*  one  of  the 
great  arterial  thoroughfares  of  New  York,  uud  on  its  southern 
sole  will  be  thrown  open  at  no  distant  date  two  of  the  largest 
and  finest  addition*  to  the  list  of  mctro|>olitau  hostelries. 
One,  of  course,  will  lie  the  Hotel  Belmont,  which  rovers  the 
plot  facing  Fourth  or  Park  Avenue  between  Forty-first  and 
Forty-second  Street,  ami  which,  it  has  been  rumored,  may 
embrace  also  the  Murray  Hill  Hotel  (fronting  Park  Avenue 
between  Forty-first  and  Fortieth  street*),  being  capable  of 
enniMetioii  ’herewith  hy  bridges  and  tunnel*.  It  is  well  known 
that  this  hotel  will  have  the  advantage  of  underground  con- 
nection with  a station  of  (he  Subway.  This  advantage  will  he 
shared  by  the  Hotel  Knickerbocker,  an  AxtuR  hotel,  which 
is  to  stand  on  the  ,’ite  of  the  old  St.  Cloud,  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  Fort.v*«i*emid  Street  ami  Broadway.  It  i*  aimouneed 
that  work  on  this  structure,  which  has  been  for  some  time 
in  abeyance,  i*  now  to  In*  forthwith  resumed,  and  that  tin* 
coat  of  the  structure  and  decorations,  originally  i-stimulcd 
at  $2,2*41,1  MM).  i*  to  In-  increased  to  JM/laO.IKHI.  It  is  also  as- 
serted  that  Mr.  Jiiiis  J smib  Amtor  i*  to  erect  a new  ami  large 
restaurant  hotel  oti  the  block  between  Forty-fourth  and  Forty- 
third  streets.  on  the  west  side  of  LougHen*  Square;  that  is  to 
say.  on  the  plot  ju-t  south  of  that  occupied  by  the  Hotel  Aster, 
which  i*  the  property  of  Mr.  William  Waldorf  Antor. 

The  Petiusylvania  Railroail  Company  has  announced  that  it 
will  rear  an  immense  hotel  oil  the  Seventh  Avenue  front  of  the 
property  acquired  by  it  for  the  terminal  of  its  North  River 
tunnel.  This  hotel  will  have  a frontage  of  -Kilt  feet,  covering, 
a*  it  will,  flu*  whole  space  between  Thirty-first  atid  Thirty- 
third  street*.  A*  a rule,  rail  way- terminal  hotel*  have  not  l**en 
very  prosperous  but  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  may  estab- 
lish a new  precedent.  One  of  the  la**t  sites  for  a hotel  in 
New  York,  both  actually  and  prospectively,  is  that  occupied 
by  the  Plaza  Hotel.  That  hostelry  ha*  already  been  closed, 
and  we  an*  informed  that  tla*  structure  is  to  l»e  pulled  down 
irnmcdiaU l.v,  ami  to  U*  replaced  by  a new  and  imposing  edifice 
to  la*  built  around  a large  open  garden  or  courtyard,  like 
that  which  form*  the  fmitire  of  the  Hotel  Ritz  in  Pari*. 


Still  another  contemplated  addition  to  the  hotels  of  New  York 
should  be  mentioned.  Hitherto  the  Hotel  Ausouia  has  held 
the  record  for  magnitude  among  apartment  hotels.  The  place 
of  primacy  will  be  wrested  from  it  by  the  hotel  which  Mr. 
William  Waldorf  Aktor  is  credited  with  an  intention  of 
erecting  on  the  south  side  °f  Broadway,  between  Seventy- 
eighth  and  Seventy-ninth  street*.  The  building  which  is 
here  to  he  raised  will  cover  the  whole  block  extending  from 
Broadway  to  West  End  Avenue,  ami.  like  the  new  Plaza  Hotel, 
will  Ih*  built  around  an  extensive  garden.  We  should  note 
that  this  new  hotel,  like  rhe  Belmont  and  the  Knickerbocker, 
will  he  connected  with  a station  of  the  Subway. 


With  the  coming  of  every  year  utnateur  sport,  particularly 
college  sport,  i*  taking  on  more  and  more  the  character  of  u 
business  proposition.  This  ia  not  to  say  that  such  sjairt  is 
to  la*  taken  too  lightly.  Iiccuu-e  it  i*  only  by  serious  con- 
sidenition  of  it  and  almost  fanatical  adherence  to  it*  require- 
ments that  success  may  la*  achieved.  But  the  existing  con- 
ditions *o  closely  approach  professionalism  that  in  some 
quarters  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  uiunteur 
and  the  professional.  A*  to  the  prominence  athletics  have 
attained  in  our  colleges  and  the  ninlergraduatos’  estimate  of 
the  relative  value  of  an  A.B.  and  a university  initial  on  a 
sweater,  this  is  j»  subject  which  ha*  been  di*eu#s«*d  ami  debated 
to  tla*  point  of  exhaustion,  ami  may  bo  generally  considered 
a*  a matter  of  personal  preference.  The  nll-im|M>rtaiit  phase 
of  tin*  matter  is  the  growing  atmosphere  of  professionalism. 
The  day  ha*  come  when  the  professional  coach  i*  as  powerful 
a factor  in  college  management  as  44  Prex  ” himself,  and  tlie 
pay  of  these  instructors  i*  very  large.  There  is  no  questiou 
of  the  value,  iii  one  sense,  of  such  u conch  to  an  eleven,  a 
nine,  or  a crew,  hut  college  contest*  have,  through  him. 
come  to  be  contests  of  the  skill  of  these  coaches  a*  much  a*  of 
tla’  men  who  follow  their  methods. 


Those  who  seek  a token  of  the  difference  in  social 
conditions  a*  they  exist  in  the  eastern  and  western  sec- 
tions of  this  country  will  find  it  well  expressed  in  the 
customs  which  prevail  in  each  during  the  summer  months. 
In  a word,  the  East  considers  summer  as  a vacation  period; 
the  West  accepts  it  largely  as  one  of  the  four  seasons, 
differing  front  the  other  three  only  in  its  degree  of  heat. 
Such  a thing  as  “ going  away  for  two  or  three  week*.44 
the  joyous  announcement  of  the  New -Yorker,  for  instance, 
lias  little  echo  in  a Western  office,  although  there  are  in- 
dications that  the  custom  of  granting  a holiday  in  summer 
is  gradually  creeping  Westward.  The  scope  of  the  vacation 
proposition  is  very  wide  in  the  East — in  New  York.  From 
president  down  to  office-boy  every  employee  of  a business 
establishment  looks  forward  to  a vacation;  the  president  takes 
it,  the  office-boy  expects  it,  and  each  gets  it.  Whether  the 
|H*riod  la*  net*ord«*d  a*  a reward  or  a*  an  acknowledgment 
of  a necessity  is  debatable.  Saturday,  in  the  East, 
has  long  b«***ii  considered  a “half-day.44  and  little  by 
little  it  is  passing  entirely  as  a business  day,  especially  in 
summer.  But  the  West  continue*  to  work  from  spring  to 
spriiig.  with  short  vacation*  for  a few  day*  only,  and  none 
for  tin*  great  army  of  worker*.  In  England  the  idea  ha*  still 
another  quirk;  there  domestic  servants  exact  a vacation  every 
year.  Thi-  is  coming  to  l»o  tla*  cu-toni  in  New  York. 

Time*  an*  not  dull:  then*  i*  abundance  of  news;  and  yet 
then*  creeps  into  the  pa|M*r<-  a rumor  of  ini|N*ndiug  crinoline. 
It  come*  from  London,  from  Pari*,  from  Chicago,  from  Pitt«- 
burg — that  is,  the  rumor  come**,  but  crinoline  doesn't,  arid 
won’t.  TIk*  evil-doer*  who  invent  fa*hioii*  would  be  glad 
to  distribute  any  new  fashion  that  made  women’s  clothes 
cost  more  and  require  more  material,  aial  that  iniule  all 
gown-  now  in  use  or  in  "took  look  hojadessly  out  of  date. 
Fashions  are  changed  in  order  to  -ell  gr*»d*.  They  are 
changed  just  a*  much  and  just  a*  often  a*  the  traffic  will 
licar.  The  fu*hioiimniigera  would  doubtless  be  glad  to  itnpo-c 
erinoliiu*  on  the  Christian  nations  (the  other  nations  don't 
bother  much  with  fashions),  but  it  cannot  be  done.  There 
i*  not  room  enough  in  Now  York  for  crinoline.  It  could 
not  exist  here.  M<  Aihmi  would  not  tolerate  it.  No  fashion 
ih*it  will  not  do  for  New  York  can  pervade  the  United  States; 
so  tla*  country  is  safe. 
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Investigating  the  Equitable 

l.N  view  iif  thr  announcement  by  Mr.  Paul  Mobton.  tin*  new  lirad 
uf  the  Equitable.  that,  entirely  independent  of  tl.e  Khu  K and 
Mkmmiickh  report-,  he  is  now  making  on  hi*  own  uceount  h search- 
inp  inmtitutinn  of  the  former  conduct  of  the  society’s  alfuirn, 
the  result*  of  which  he  will  place  at  the  service  of  Attnmey-t Jen- 
cral  Mates.  it  may  lie  wifely  assumed  that  he  stand*  ready  to 
aid  the  Attorney -(Jeneral  and  the  District  Attorney  in  every  way. 
The  assurance  has  also  lieen  given  to  the  District  Attorney  by 
t rnvernor  Hhuiixk  that  if  Ihe  establishment  by  legal  evidence  of 
any  of  the  facts  alleged  in  the  H Eft  MUCK*  report  constitute*  crim- 
inal misconduct  in  the  county  of  New  York  on  the  part  of  any 
person,”  the  evidence  taken  by  Superintendent  Hknukuk*  will 
lie  pluecd  at  the  disposal  of  the  District  Attorney. 

Iii  some  State*  the  Attorney -General  is  active  prnseeutor  in 
criiuinal  cases.  In  the  State  of  New  York  the  district  attorneys  of 
the  various  counties  ure  the  o flic  tain  charged  with  the  investiga- 
tion and  prosecution  of  crime.  The  Attorney-tJenerul  has  the  power, 
either  himself  or  by  direction  of  the  (Sovrruor,  to  take  charge  of 
any  prosecution  in  any  county  of  the  State,  but  this  is  u course 
which  ha*  lieen  resorted  lo  in  the  State  of  New  York  only  under 
exceptional  circumstance*.  Tls-rc  have  ls*en  instances  where  the  local 
district  attorney  has  not  properly  performed  hi*  duly,  or  where, 
owing  In  the  difficulty  of  the  prosecution,  he  Im*  called  upon  the 
Attorncy-Dcncml  for  assistance,  or  where  some  law  relating  to 
the  administration  of  a State  department  flike  the  Agricultural 
law)  has  lieen  violatei].  Onlinarily,  however,  the  At  turner -<  Jen- 
era  I d»ms  not  interfere  with  the  prosecution  of  crime  by  the  dis- 
trict attorney  of  any  ••minty  where  the  crime  ha*  been  committed. 
To  this  general  policy  theie  ia  but  a single  exception,  namely, 
the  prosecution  of  violations  of  the  election  law.  which  is  a duty 
specifically  cast  upon  the  Attorney-funeral  l»v  statute. 

In  cooperating  with  the  district  attorney,  however,  the  Attorney- 
fSeovrnl  has  errtuin  power*  defined  by  statute.  Interest  naturally 
arise*  a*  to  just  what  these  powers  are. 

The  New  York  (’ode  of  Civil  Procedure  provides  that  an  action 
may  la*  maintained  against  the  trustees,  director*,  managers,  or 
other  officer*  of  a corporation  for  the  following  purpoaea: 

].  To  compel  such  officer*  to  account  for  their  official  conduct  in 
the  management  and  disposition  of  the  fund*  and  property  com- 
mitted to  their  eliarge. 

i.  To  compel  them  to  pay  to  the  corporation  which  they  repre- 
sent any  money  and  the  value  of  any  property  wlsirh  they  have 
mspiired  to  them  selves  or  transferred  to  others  or  lost  or  wasted 
by  a violation  of  their  ilutirs. 

Z.  To  have  an  officer  *u*|*ended  from  exercising  his  office  where 
it  ap|M-nr*  that  he  has  abused  his  trust. 

-I.  To  cause  the  removal  from  office  of  a corporation  official  U|ion 
proof  nr  conviction  of  misconduct. 

The  Attorney' -General  can  bring  actions  for  all  these  purposes, 
and  i*  the  only  person  who  can  bring  an  action  to  *u*prnd  or  re- 
move a corporation  official.  The  other  actions  can  be  brought  by 
stockholder*,  trustee*,  directors,  or  the  corporation  itself. 

In  addition  to  these  general  powers  i -on t aims!  in  the  New-  York 
code  there  i*  a specific  provision  known  ns  Section  38  of  the  in- 
surance law  which  provide*  as  follows!  “ Any  director  or  officer 
of  an  insurance  company  doing  business  in  the  State  shall  receive 
no  money  or  valuable  thing  for  negotiating,  procuring,  or  recom- 
mending any  loan  from  uny  such  corporation,  or  for  the  selling 
or  aiding  in  the  *alr  of  any  slocks  or  securities  to  or  hv  such  cot 
poration.  Any  person  violating  the  provision*  of  this  section  shall 
forfeit  his  position  as  such  director  or  officer,  and  be  disqualified 
from  thereafter  holding  such  office  in  any  insurance  company.” 

It  i*  interesting  that  there  smuts  to  be  no  record  of  any  act  ion 
brought  to  disqualify  any  director  or  officer  of  an  insurance  com- 
pany in  the  State  of  New  York  for  violating  Section  30  of  in- 
surance law  above  quoted. 

There  arc  numerous  complaint*  enumerated  in  the  report  of  Su- 
perintendent IlKMMttrKH,  which  inav  If  briefly  summarized  a*  fol- 
lows: <1)  The  profiting  by  person*  having  trust  relations  with  Ihe 
Kqultublc  Society  bv  reason  of  those  relations;  (2)  The  wasting 
of  the  fund*  of  the  society  in  lurrying  out  improvident  con- 
tracts and  in  paying  extravagant  salaries  out  of  proportion  to  the 
service  rendered;  (3)  'Dir  ii-ing  of  subsidiary  companies,  formed 
for  the  most  part  by  person*  connected  with  Ihe  Kqiiitalde  Society, 
as  the  means  of  financing  large  transaction*. 

The  organization  of  the  suliaidiary  companies  ami  of  the  safe- 
di-pn-it  companies  was  evidently  considered  ami  prrfcctt-d  under 
shrewd  legal  advice,  therefore  it  i*  quite  likely  that  tbo«c  of  the 
directors  or  officers  who  may  vigorously  defend  any  suit*  brought 
hy  the  Atlorncy  fJeneral  will  interpose  numerous  obstacle*. 

The  results  which  the  Attorney-fJeneral  may  seek  to  attain  are: 

< I ) The  return  to  the  treasury  of  the  Equitable  Society  of  profits 
from  the  syndicate  operation*  of  underwriter*:  12)  The  accounting 
hy  the  directors  for  the  payment  by  them  of  compensation  for 
certain  services  f including  lawyers’  fees)  which  it  is  claimed  were 
either  not  performed  or  were  unconseionnblv  disproportionate  to 
the  service  rendered ; (3)  The  adjudication  of  the  courts  in  regard 


to  the  leases  with  some  of  the  safe-deposit  companies.  The  most 
important  result,  however,  is  to  Is-  the  determination  of  what  the 
rights  of  the  (ml  iev -holders  arr.  It  is  believed  that  the  Attorney - 
fictteral  has  the  power  to  accomplish  this  last  result,  although  well 
informed  lawyers  say  that  any  litigatiun  on  this  subject  will  lie  at- 
tended hy  many  difficulties. 

But.  after  all.  the  *ure*t  safeguard  the  policy-holders  have  lit** 
in  the  character  of  Mr.  Rvax’h  committee — in  the  honesty  of  Mr. 
1’i.rvkland,  of  Justice  O’Hntiw.  and  of  Mr.  W tCBTIXullor  sc. 


The  Prospect  of  an  Early  Peace  In  the 
Far  East 

Account  MI  to  the  latest  telegrams  from  St.  Petersburg,  the  Rus- 
sian government  has  selected  it*  plenipotentiaries,  although  their 
names  have  not  yet  been  published,  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Mikado’s  advisers  will  quickly  take  a corresponding  step,  and 
there  is  now  reason  to  hope  that  the  peace  conference  may  Is'gin 
in  Washington  during  the  second  week  of  August.  This  is  a de- 
sirable outcome  of  President  Rooskvki.t’h  exemplary  effort*  lo 
prevail  u|>oii  the  belligerent*  lo  enter  into  dim!  negot ial ion*  with 
each  other,  with  a view  to  a speedy  termination  of  the  war.  It 
will  la-  lemcuds  red  tb.it  the  res|Mittse  of  the  Tokio  government  to 
the  suggestion  of  our  Executive  was  prompt  and  sUuiglit  forward, 
although  it  was  obvious  that,  occupying  in  Manchuria,  a*  Japan 
then  did  and  doc*,  a |>o*ition  of  matked  superiority  to  her  Muscovite 
Dpjsincnt.  she  had  much  to  gain  hy  delay.  She  signified  a willing- 
ness to  send  ptenipotentiariea  to  the  place  and  at  the  time,  to  be 
fixed  upon  by  agreement  between  the  parties,  for  the  purpose  of 
arranging  with  Ihe  Czar’s  representative*  the  ronditions  of  s peace. 
For  a time,  however,  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  the  Russian  auto- 
crat would  evince  a like  frank  and  equitable  spirit.  According 
to  a de*pat«-h  from  St-  Petersburg,  da  In  I June  II,  Count  I.avih 
noitrr,  the  Czar's  Ministrr  for  Foreign  Affairs,  informed  thp  Amer- 
ican ambassador  that  while  Russia  would  accept  “ in  principle'” 
President  lb  risky  m.t'h  invitation  to  open  direct  negotiathms  fur. 
pence  with  Japan,  the  commissioner*  named  by  the  t'zar  would  la- 
in no  «en*e  plenipotentiaries,  but  would  confine  themselves  to 
hearing  Japan’s  proposals,  and  eonimuniratitig  them  to  the  Rus- 
sian government,  which  would  then  deride  whether,  in  it*  judg- 
ment, they  constituted  a ln*i*  on  whirh  it  could  m-gotiatp.  It  wa*  * 
not  easy  to  perceive  in  what  sen***  fount  I..\m*i»oiik»  could  regard 
such  an  evasive  reply  as  an  acceptance  in  principle  of  Mr.  Roost: - 
VKLT’n  proposal.  Cnprcjndircd  onlooker*  Were  unable  to  discern 
jtnv  trace  of  " principle  ” in  a proceeding  which,  had  it  lieen  car- 
ried out.  might  have  plared  the  American  President  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  hern  used  a*  a ratspaw  hv  the  diplomatist*  of  St. 
Petersburg.  Apparently,  fount  I-amhisiuit  mi*undi-i  »(<**!  thr  rel- 
ative situation  of  the  belligerents.  Jap.m  is  th~  victor,  not  the 
vanquished:  it  is  not  a victor’s  business  to  sue  (nr  peace  or  to 
name  the  term*  on  which  it  would  I*'  granted  iu  advance  of  a*«tir- 
I anres  that  they  wotthl  have  u reasonable  chums-  of  acceptance. 

( It  i*.  then,  no  longer  premature  to  consider  what  i*  likely  In 
lie  the  outcome  of  the  conference.  It  i*.  at  the  flr*t  glance,  patent 
that  the  attitude  ini|io*cd  by  rirci i instances  on  the  fltar'*  plenl- 
|H>t«-nt iurii-s  i*  an  rxpeetant,  not  to  say  a suppliant,  one.  They 
Itave  nothing  whatever  to  demand:  they  have  much  to  surrender. 
To  get  off  a*  cheaply  ns  po-»ihh- — that  will  Is-  the  limit  of  their 
fspirations.  What,  on  the  other  hand,  may  he  expected  to  he  the 
irreducible  minimum  of  Japan’*  demand*-*  Naturally,  they  will 
lie  considerably  greater  than  they  might  have  lss-n  la-fore  the 
capture  of  Mukden  and  the  destruction  of  Riukstvknnkv’k  tlect. 

It  is  prolsible  that  they  would  Is;  less  could  the  conference  Is- 
liclil  today  than  they  may  Is*  after  the  collapse  of  I.imkvitcII’h 
army.  It  is  quite  coneeivahh-,  imlcisl,  that  Imt  fm  the  .Mikado'* 
liinw  illingness  to  seem  d»«courtcon*  to  President  RooHEvri.T  he 
would  have  prefern-d  to  |m»>I|»oiic  all  talk  aland  n |a-ace  until 
after  the  oeeurrenrc  not  only  of  l.lXIKvin  ii's  dcfi-.it.  bid  also  of 
llie  fall  of  Vladivostok.  The  future  welfare  of  Japan  requires  her 
lo  deni  a ilmth-lilow  to  Russia’s  dream  of  asistulenev  in  i-astern 
Asia.  Were  the  huge  force  under  General  I.IMKVTfCII  annihilated 
or  diH|a*rs«sl.  and  had  Vladivostok — a much  |e*s  iinpn-gn ible  naval 
fortress  than  Port  Arthur- — ls-t-n  compelled  t«-  surrender,  the 
Mikado  might  reasonably  feel  assured  that  Russia  would  renounce 
forever  the  hope  of  securing  an  icc-fre*  port  on  the  Pacific-,  and 
.thiil  hereafter,  in  her  efforts  to  gratify  her  craving  for  access  to 
the  sea.  she  would  follow  a line  of  Jess  resistance.  Moreover,  six 
month*  or  three  months  hence.  J.i|*m  would  Is-  justified  in  exact- 
ing n larger  pecuniary  ind. -minty  than  she  would  Id-  likely  to  ask 
for  now.  while  I.lMCvmn  s.1  ill  holds  the  field  and  Vladivostok 
leniains  intact.  It  must,  at  the  Mine  time.  Is-  manifest  to  far- 
sighted Japanese  that  even  if  |h-jicc  were  made  to- morrow.  cer- 
tain  things  will  have  to  Is-  insisted  on.  otherwise  the  struggle 
for  preponderance  in  Manchuria  would  have  lo  Is-  resumed  here- 
after. when,  perhaps.  Japan  might  In-  unable  to  rely  upon  (.rout 
Britain  as  a shield  again*!  the  interference  of  outride  powers  on 
Russia’s  side.  Evidently  Rn*sia  must  evacuate  every  square  inch 
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«>f  CliiiH-M1  Manchuria.  and  sin*  must  turn  over  to  Japan  or  Hi  inn 
tin*  Manchurian  branches  of  the  Silurian  Rail  way.  A*  for  Port 
Arthur  mid  Dalny,  which  Russia  held  under  a twenty -five-year 
lease  from  China,  the  rights  of  the  Itiwe,  presumably,  will  |um 
to  the  ,ln|uiHiM-  conqueror.  The  protectorate  which  -I  a pan  hn* 
asserted,  in  RuwkV  despite,  over  the  Korean  |*  ninsula  will 
have  to  be  recognized  formally  by  the  St.  Petersburg  government. 
Perhaps  the  whole  island  of  Saghulieu,  purt  of  which  wan  wrenched 
by  the  Czar  from  the  Milcudo  wlu-n  the  latter  was  nimble  to  de- 
fend himself,  will  have  to  be  ceded  to  Japan.  All  the  Russian  war 
vessels,  whieh.  afraid  to  confront  the  Japanese  at  sea,  have  sub- 
. mitted  to  inti-riunent  in  neutral  lmrls>rs,  will  le  demanded  by 
the  victor.  Vladivostok,  if  not  surrendered,  together  with  the 
' riparian  district  of  whieh  it  forms  a part,  will  have  to  be  dis- 
’ mantled  and  neutralized ; and  doubtless,  also,  a pledge  will  be  ex- 
| acted  from  Russia,  analogous  to  that  extorted  from  her  after  the 
Crimean  war.  that  she  will  not  keep  even  the  germ  of  a naval 
force  in.  the  Far  East  for  a quarter  of  a century. 

There  remains  the  question  of  pecuniary  compensation.  A large 
|ieeuniary  indemnity  i-  indispensable  to  Japan,  not  only  for  the 
rrpayment  of  the  foreign  bams  rendered  necessary  by  the  war, 
for  the  reorganization  of  her  finances  at  home,  and  for  the  erea- 
lion  of  a navy  equal  to  that  of  any  European  power,  with  the  cx- 
erption  of  lireat  Britain,  but  also  for  the  construction  of  extensive 
public  works  in  Korea  and  Yezo,  if  not  likewise  in  Saghalien  and 
the  Liaotung  peninsula.  It  Ls  true  that  when  the  word  indemnity 
•was  first  uttered  in  news|n»|ier  discussion*  of  peace,  it  wa*  re- 
pudiated at  -St.  Petersburg,  on  the  ground  that  Russia,  in  none 
of  her  wars,  had  consented  to  pay  money.  It  wouid  have  been  a 
tqflh'ient  retort  to  say  that  rverylhing  must  have  a la-ginning. 
A»  n matter  of  fact,  however,  tin-  Grand-duchy  of  Muscovy  paid 
a pecuniary  tribute  to  the  Tatars  for  upward*  of  two  centuries, 
and  in  later  times  was  forced  repeatedly  to  buy  off  the  Swedes 
and  the  Poles.  Russia  ought  to  have  paid  an  indemnity  after 
the  Crimean  war.  anil  could  have  Im-iii  forced  to  do  so  had  not 
Xahileos  III.  betrayed  his  British  ully,  and  shown  himself  far 
more  eager  to  prreipilute  a peace  than  was  NK’I10I.ah'm  successor. 
Czar  Aijkxanhek  II.  Jnpun  has  a better  moral  right  to  exact  an 
indemnity  from  Russia  than  Germany  had  in  1871  to  extort  one 
from  Frauee,  fur  there  is  now  grave  doubt  whethei  it  was  not 
Hixmamck,  rather  than  XAVOU30X  III.,  who  was  the  aggressor  in 
IH70.  On  the  other  hand,  no  candid  observer  of  events  will  deny' 
that  the  provocation  to  the  present  contest  in  the  Far  East  came 
from  the  St.  Petersburg  government. 

A*  regard*  the  proper  amount  of  an  indemnity,  it  may  be  use- 
ful to  recall  some  recent  precedents.  The  allied  power*  wrenched 
from  poverty-stricken  china,  a»  roni|M-n*ation  for  the  short-lived 
Boxer  rebellion,  $:tf.'t,onu,OUO  in  gold,  though  tin*  loss  incurred 
by  the  raptor*  of  Peking  in  men  and  money  was  relatively  slight. 
The  outcome  of  the  comjiarat ivelv  brief  war  betwien  -Japan  and 
China  in  iNIb'i  was  not  only  the  cession  to  Ihr  former  |M>wrr  of 
Formosa.  the  Pescadores  Islands,  the  lx*o-ehoo  archipelago,  the 
Liaotung  peninsula,  and  the  coast  strip  of  Manchuria  running 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Yatu  to  Mu-  mouth  of  the  Lino  River,  but 
also  a pecuniary  indemnity  of  $175,000,000.  When  Ru**ia.  France, 
and  Germany  subsequently  forced  Japan  to  retroee<lc  to  ('hina  the 
Liaotung  peninsula  ami  the  Manchurian  roast  strip,  an  additional 
money  indemnity  was  substituted.  The  Treaty  of  San  Stefano.  by 
which  in  1878  Russia  brought  to  a close  her  last  war  with  Turkey, 
imposed  U|*»n  the  conquered  power  not  only  imfiortnnt  territorial 
concessions,  but  tin-  payment  of  *7 00,000.000,  a sum  eventually  re 
■lured,  however,  to  $105,000,000  by  the  Berlin  congress.  It  is  well 
known  that  Germany  in  1871.  though  her  war  with  France  had 
I a -«tcd  only  about  halft  a*  long  us  ha*  the  present  contest  between 
Japan  and  Russia,  compelled  her  defeat**!  enemy  not  only  to  give 
up  Alsace-Lorraine,  but  also  to  pay  a billion  dollars.  It  will  be 
di*pute<l  I*y  no  reasonable  onlooker.  who  l«*nrs  in  mind  the  un 
paralleled  proportions  of  the  pending  conflict,  mid  the  enormous 
sacrifices  of  men  am!  money  made  by  Japan,  that  the  victor  is 
amply  entitled  to  at  least  as  large  an  indemnity  a*  that  whieh 
Germany  received  from  Franre.  The  I'okio  government  will  evince 
moderation  if  it  consent*  to  accept  n "inn  merely  equivalent  to 
Jibe  expense*  actually  incurred  by  it  during  the  war.  expenses 
[ which  were  recently  computed  at  about  $700,000,000. 


The  Gravity  of  the  Morocco  Incident 

Al.Tliornii,  during  the  week  ending  June  24.  there  seemed  .to  he 
*oinr  abatement  of  the  friction  between  the  German  amt  French 
Foreign  Offices,  a friction  mused  by  Kinperor  Wii.uam'ii  declara- 
tion that  the  Anglo-French  ugr«*-ment  with  reference  to  Morocco 
ought  to  he  submitted  to  an  international  conference.  and  although 
some  compromise  may  Is*  hit  ii|X>n  by  which  the  claim  of  Germany 
to  equal  privilege*  in  the  Shereclian  dominion*  may  he  satisfied 
without  any  sacrifice  of  Freinli  dignity,  ami  -len  without  an 
entire  renouncement  of  thr  cxeept ionsl  |Misiti**n  in  N'orthwest. 
Africa  apparently  assured  to  France  by  her  *-nnvention*  with  Eng- 
land and  Spain,  it  doc*  not  follow  that  the  Kuro|*eun  situation 


will  lie  immediately  ami  permanently  clarified.  The  promptness 
with  which  tlic  tieruian  sovereign  availed  himself  ot  the  pretext 
for  protesting  against  the  assumption  by  the  throe  Western  Euro- 
pean power*  of  a right  to  settle  a question  in  which  Germany 
wa*  somewhat  interested,  without  the  consent  of  the  Berlin  gov- 
ernment. was  fraught  with  a significance  of  wider  scope  than  tlie 
subject  of  dispute,  and  Isire  writ  ness  lo  n lively  consciotis- 
iii-ss  of  the  incontrovertible  fact  that  event*  in  flip  Far  East  have 
made  WlM.lAM  II.  temporarily  irresistible  on  the  Kuro|M-nn  Conti- 
nent from  a military  point  of  view.  The  mere  proof  of  ability  to 
eomjiel  Franre  sensibly  to  lower  her  pretension*  in  Morocco  and 
materially  to  qualify  an  arrangement  with  England  and  Spain 
which,  had  her  Russian  ally  retained  his  former  power  and  pres- 
tige. she  would  defiantly  huve  insisted  upon  maintaining  in  it* 
integrity,  was  of  itsidf  culi-iilalcd  to  demonstrate  the  moral  a*- 
pendency  of  Germany,  and  her  posw-ssiou  of  a specie*  of  hegemony 
in  Europe.  Should  the  French  Foreign  Oilier  feci  constrained  to 
admit,  wliat  Germany  assort*,  that  the  international  conference 
proposed  by  the  Sultan  Mi’Lai  Anon.  - Aziz  would  In-  entitled  to 
review,  and  in  whole  or  iu  part  to  set  aside,  the  Anglo-French  agree- 
ment conreining  Morocco,  it  i»  ohviou*  that  France  would  occupy 
with  reference  to  Germany  a position  not  cs*en*ially  dissimilar 
from  Dial  held  by  the  Transvaal  Republic  toward  Great  Briluin 
before  the  late  war  in  South  Africa : for,  it  will  hr  remembered, 
while  the  Boers  were  otherwise  independent,  no  treaties  made 
by  them  with  foreign  powers  possessed  validity  unlra*  they  could 
secure  the  sanction  of  the  British  government.  To  cite  another 
rase  nearly  analogous,  it  is  plain  that  when  Russia  allowed  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano  to  be  revised  at  the  Berlin  congress  she 
virtually  acknowledged  that,  exhausted  as  she  was  by  her  war 
with  Turkey,  she  was  powerless  to  prevent  the  assertion  by  Ger- 
many, which  convoked  the  congress,  of  a specie*  of  overlordship 
on  the  European  Continent. 

There  ia  no  doubt  that  Chancellor  vox  Iti'Ki-ow  deserved  the 
thanks  and  the  reward*  which  he  received  from  his  imperial  mas- 
ter for  his  admit  selection  «>f  an  incident,  on  whieh  to  base  a 
demonstration  of  the  preponderance  acquired  by  Germany  through 
the  transient  erasement  of  Russia  from  the  list  of  great  military 
powers.  The  ground  on  whieh  the  Berlin  government  objected 
to  the  execution  of  the  Anglo- French  agreement  regarding  Morocco 
ia  unquestionably  plausible.  The  convention  concluded  at  Madrid 
in  1880.  to  which  not  only  Great  Britain,  Fnuire,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  hut  also  Germany,  the  I'nited  States,  and  several  other  (low- 
er* were  parties,  contained  a clause  guaranteeing  to  each  of  the 
signatories  the  treatment  of  the  " mo*t-fnvored  nation."  I neon - 
*i»t*nt  on  its  face  with  this  convention  1*  the  Anglo-French  agree- 
ment. whieh,  while  assuring  to  all  the  powers  which  took  (tart  in 
the  Madrid  conference  equal  safeguards  of  life  and  property,  and 
equal  commercial  privileges  in  Morocco  for  the  period  of  thirty 
years,  indisputably  delegated  to  France  supervisory  and  tutelary 
function*,  whieh  almost  inevitably  would  lead  to  the  ultimate  as- 
sertion of  a protectorate  over  the  Khereeflan  dominions.  When 
such  a protectorate  should  huve  been  established,  it  is  clear  from 
the  nature  of  things  that  Germany  would  erase  to  enjoy  the  treat- 
ment of  the  most-favored  nation,  which,  of  course,  would  be  France. 
After  the  lapse  of  three  decades,  tile  German  would  find  himself 
as  subordinate  to  the  Frenchman  in  Morocco  as  In*  now  is  to  the 
Frenchman  in  Tunis  or  to  tin-  Englishman  in  Egypt.  The  Berlin 
Foreign  Office  took  the  position  that  a prospective  infringement  of 
Ge. many's  treaty  right*  in  Northwest  Africa  required  Germany's 
ussent,  and  that  when  Franre  undertook,  in  conjunction  with 
(•rent  Britain,  to  plan  such  an  infringement,  without  so  much  a* 
an  intimation  of  her  purpose  to  Germany,  she  was  guilty  of  a 
violation  of  international  comity,  not  to  say  a gross  In  each  of 
courtesy.  There  is  much  lo  Is1  *aid  upon  the  other  side,  hut,  evi- 
dently. the  plea  of  which  the  German  (’hanrellor  availed  himself 
was  a specious  one.  in  relianre  upon  which  In*  could  invite  the 
cooperation  not  only  of  hi*  Austrian  and  Italian  allies,  but  also 
of  the  I'nited  States,  for  all  three  of  those  powers  partiripated 
in  the  Madrid  conference  of  1880.  The  plea,  indit'd,  is  almost 
too  good  for  tin*  Emperor  Wii.i.iam'k  immediate  design,  for  it  dis- 
ables him  from  making  with  France  a private  compact  limiting 
the  seo|M*  of  the  proposed  international  conference.  For,  obvious- 
ly. if  Great  Britain  and  France  had  no  right,  hy  a dual  agree- 
ment. to  supersede  the  Madrid  convention  without  the  consent  of 
all  the  signatories,  neither  would  Germany  and  France  have  any 
right  to  (to  so. 

We  repeat,  however,  that  the  seriousness  of  the  tension  created 
twtwccn  Germany  and  France,  a seriousness  attested  by  the  rapid 
decline  of  French  government  Iwmls  on  111-  Faria  Stock  Exchange, 
is  due  not  sn  much  to  a conflict  of  interest*  in  Morocco,  a eon 
llict  whieli.  dnuhtle«*.  i-mild  he  ullay>sl  with  the  genera)  consent  of 
the  (towers  represented  iu  a new  conference,  as  to  the  indication 
of  a resolve  on  the  jwrt.  of  the  German  Emperor  to  profit  by  the 
remarkable  extent  to  which  events  in  the  Far  East  have  given  bin 
a prepotent  influence  iu  Euro|»e.  To-day  he  exhibit*  his  ascendency 
by  rearranging  the  affairs  of  Monaco.  Who  shall  say  in  what 
direction  hi*  next  move  will  Is*  made?  Will  Holland  he  the  next 
object  of  his  threatening  attrition* 
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Why  two-third*  of  the  toie.1  losses  in  running  our  government  machinery,  amounting  this  year  to 
$20,000,000.  occur  in  the  Post-office  Department. — Why  this  branch  of  the  public  service  I*  run  at  enor- 
mous loss,  while  the  postal  departments  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany  earn  million*  annually.  — The 
principal  causes  of  losst  the  railway  overcharge,  the  abuse  of  the  franking  privilege,  the  second-class 
mail  graft,  the  rural  free-delivery  deficit,  and  the  rhoney-order  evil.— Suggestions  for  improving  the  service 

By  Henry  A.  Castle 

Formerly  Auditor  for  ths  Post-office  Department 


AT  the  present  writing. 

/\  Treasury  expert*  e*- 
timaic  the  deficit  in 
.A  u«r  national  rev- 
enues— Hint  is  to 
any,  the  margin  on  thr  wrong 
aide  between  receipt*  anil  ex- 
penditure* — for  the  floral 
year  nearing  its  close,  at 
.000.000. 

The  1 *o*t  mu  *tc  r-(  Sencra  I ha* 
officially  estimated  the  defleit 
in  the  revenues  of  the  postal 
*ervice  for  the  Mine  period  lit 
gl4.340.0nM. 

If  these  e*tiuiates  shall 
prove  to  lie  approximately 
correet  we  nix*  confronted 
with  the  significant  fuel  that 
one-half  the  total  ln*se*  in 
riintiitig  our  government  mu 
ehinerv  occur  in  the  |*o*| 
oilier  l)«-|iarl im-nt.  And  while 
publicist*  are  formulating 
new  schemes  of  taxation,  l»n»i- 
ni’**  men.  accustomed  to  deal 
with  plain  (innneial  exhiliit* 
of  proflt-  nnd  lo*s,  will  look 
one  nnother  in  the  fare  and 
anxiously  inquire  why.  in  a 
purely  business  enterprise  like 
the  Poat-offiec,  having  money 
transactions  aggregating  more 
than  a thousand  million  dol- 
lars a yenr.  with  no  dividend* 
to  pay  on  *t«rck.  or  interrst 
oil  bonds.  there  should  Is*  an 
enormous  loss,  nnd  not  a *mtg 
proflt. 

Hot  even  the  figures  almvn 
given  do  not  tell  the  whole 

*lorv.  To  the  defleit  predicted  should  Is-  added  Icgitimutc  expenses 
of  the  service  which,  under  the  system  of  bookkeeping  in  vogue, 
do  not  appear,  hern  use  they  «re  not  charged  directly  against  the 
postal  revenues.  One  of  these  item*  i«  the  salaries  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  IVed-olTice  and  Treasury  depiirlments  in  Washing 
ton’  who  are  engaged  in  postal  work,  amounting  to  nearly 
Allot  lii  r item  is  a fair  allow' a nee  for  lent,  light,  heat. 
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and  janitor*  for  the  government 
limlding*  in  which  post-office* 
in  all  large  eities  are  located, 
which  lin*  been  e*t imatrd  at 
*3.UU0.(MM>.  Therefore,  the  total 
hiss  in  our  mail  system  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  will 
probably  amount  to  ’ Fit  MUNI.- 
ihki,  nr  alMHit  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  government  deficit. 

The  plain  eili/.en  is  all  the 
more  |>crplcxctl  In  these  dls- 
.igi  ecu  tile  revelations  when  he 
learns  that  lu«l  year  the  Itrit- 
ish  l*n*t  office  i outside  of  Its 
unprofitable  telegraph  service) 
produced  a aurplus  of  $-2,(MM).- 
iNMi.  while  that  of  tiermany  bil- 
lowed rloselv  with  a profit  of 
«|.).IHM>,IMMI.  ' 

Although  tin*  po*t ;il  service 
touche*  directly  every  mull, 
woman,  und  child  in  the  I'nited 
State*,  there  i*  little  |»»piilar 
comprehension  of  it*  magnitudr 
and  imiMirtam*'. 

The  |*o*1  office  Ih-pu  r I infill  is 
the  grcwti**!  of  tlir  K«*leral  de- 
part uients  in  many  res|ieet»  it 
is  greater  than  nil  the  others 
combined.  It*  total  of  re- 
ccipl*  nnd  ilislnirsements.  in- 
clinJiiig  the  money  order  system, 
will  Is-  $1 ,200,01  m’i.IMNI  this  year. 
The  po*ia  I employee*  ruinitirr 
over  240.INMI.  We  have  more 
postmasters  tliuii  soldirr*.  We 
have  more  names  on  the  po*t- 
ofilee  pay-rolls  than  in  nil  the 
other  In. inches  of  the  govern- 
ment. including  the  army  and 
the  navy.  This  service  I*  growing  more  rapidly  than  any  other 
feature  of  our  administrative  economy.  Kverv  step  in  its  growth 
involves  new  problem*,  new  peril*.  new  eoinplicntion*.  Set  it* 
nrgnnixutiiiii  is  crude  and  illogical;  many  of  it*  method*  are  anti- 
quated; its  wholly  irindei|uatc  lu-ciiunting  system  i*  an  invitation 


r/i/goH.  i rho  la  hi  kin  if  Str/tn  to 
it  on  a Sound  Huxinr* * Footing 


to  fraud. 
There  i* 


lough  dynamite  hidden  in  wveral  of  it*  blind 
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In  blow  I ho  lid  off  at  some  in* 
np]M>rtuiir  moment,  and  aston- 
ish tho  nation  with  revela- 
tion* compared  with  which 
all  past  " ar.intlala  ” will  lio 
tamo  ami  volcel***. 

Hut  a condition,  not  a the- 
ory, now  confront*  us.  We 
are  wariutl  of  u prospective 
deficit  proator  than  any 
known  in  po*lnl  history — 
nearly  live  times  a*  pieat  as 
in  15MIS;  preater  than  the  en- 
tire expenditure*  of  the  de- 
partmont  in  18(15. 

Wlint  i*  the  cause  of  this 
lo**,  and  whore  can  we  And  a 
remedy  ? 

It  may  be  broadly  stated  that 
every  branch  of  the  |*>*>tal 
system  lose*  money  to  a 
printer  or  lew*  extent  except 
the  transportation  and  deliv- 
ery of  tlr*t-cla*M  mail-matter, 
in  olher  words,  the  post- 
oilier  business  ha*  numerous 
rnmiliiation*.  but  the  two- 
eent  letter  pays  for  it  all. 
with  an  (inappreciable  con- 
tribution from  fourth-class 
(M  merchandise  ”)  mail. 

Hut  there  are  a few  leadinp 
sources  of  heavy  loss,  which 
mnv  In*  separably  catalopiied 
ami  hriellv  considered.  They 
are: 

Kxi-essive  pay  to  railroads 
for  cuiryinp  the  mails. 

Hu*  ii»t  of  carry inp  free 
franked  matter,  not  only  for 
the  Hissl-ofllee  Department  it- 
self, hut  for  all  the  executive,  lepislative.  and  judicial  depart- 
menta  of  the  poverninent. 

Tiie  abuse  of  second-class  rates. 

Tbe  rural  free-deliverv  service. 

The  postal  money-onler  system. 

As  evidence  that  the  poverninent  is  taxed  excessively  by  the 
ruilioads  for  transporting'  its  mails,  the  following  comparative 
lipures  have  recently  been  piven:  The  averape  ebaipe  by  railway 
companies  for  mail-matter  is  $1  17  per  ton  per  mile  on  a minimum 
of  2tHI  pounds  a day:  8 cents  on  a daily  averape  of  5000  pounds, 
and  5.8  cents  on  each  additional  2(8)0  pound*  averape.  But  the 
express  companies  will  carry  for  patrons  HMl  pounds  1000  miles 
for  (3  50,  which  is  7 cents  per  ton  tier  mile,  and  the  railroads 
themselves  carry  100  pound*  of  freipht  llHK)  miles  for  from  $1 
down  to  35  cents,  or  from  2 cents  down  to  tlie  fraction  .7  cent  per 
ton  per  mile.  And  paasengera  are  individually  ticketed,  includinp 
|00  pounds  of  bappnpe  free,  at  what  will  approximate  1(1  cents 
per  ton  per  mile. 


The  rates  paid  to  the  rail- 
road* hove  not  l>ecn  reduced 
since  1878. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  ev- 
erybody knows,  operutinp  ex 
|H-iiscs.  as  compared  with  the 
tonnape  trun-portrd.  have 
•wen  enormously  lessened. 
How  height  chnrpe*  have 
•wen  lowered.  Mr.  Juinc*  .!. 
Ilill.  most  astute  and  inlelli- 
pent  of  railway  unpnntc*. 
testified.  May  3,  11)115,  la-fore  u 
Senate  committee.  in  these 
words. 

" In  1882  the  averape 
freipht  rate  was  nearly  2.52 
cents  per  ton  per  mile;  the 
rate  twenty  one  years  later 
was  .857  cent,  one  third  what 
it  was  twenty -one  years  be- 
fore." 

On  the  same  occasion  the 
“ proud  llcsh  ” ot  the  question 
at  issue  was  gingerly  handled 
thus: 

Nrnalor  t'omkci.  “ It  is 
some  advantage  to  Hip 
roud  to  carry  the  mail,  is  it 
not  ?" 

l/r.  Ilill.  “ It  is  an  advan- 
tage to  the  people  alonp  the 
road  ami  to  us  and  for  every- 
Irndy." 

St  nalor  Forakrr.  " Nobod  v 
is  allowed  to  stop  the  mail, 
and  they  miplil  stop  a coal- 

car  T” 

ilr.  Hill.  **  That  is  an  ad- 
vantage 1 had  lint  tlinupht 

of.” 

Undoubtedly  the  railroads  could  well  aflord  to  ratry  the  mail* 
free,  and  in  many  countries  they  do  carry  them  free,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  franchises  they  have  obtained  from  tin  public  and  of 
the  incalculable  incidental  benefits  they  receive.  More  than  once, 
when  all  other  resources  had  failed,  our  Federal  authorities  »lc|qa*d 
in  and  by  military  force  pave  protection  to  railway  property  in 
order  that  the  passage  of  the  mails  might  la*  uniiu poled.  Ib-sides 
the  protection  enjoyed  generally  by  businesa  men  and  corporation*, 
the  railroads  pet  this  special,  invaluable  help — and  arc,  in  a sense, 
paid  for  ncceptinp  it. 

A former  Cnited  States  Senator  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  the  poverninent  pays  the  railroads  each  year  $io.immi.«mmi 
for  carrvmp  the  mails,  while  the  same  lines  curry  the  same  amount 
of  express  for  less  than  $4,000,001).  Tbe  ex-Senator  add*:  “The 
New  York  Central  Kailway,  for  carrying  the  United  Stall**  mail 
from  New  York  to  Chicapo  over  its  main  lines,  receive*  each  year 
3%  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  those  lines,  as  well  as  of  all  rolling 
stock,  and  of  terminals  in  New  York.  Chicapo,  and  other  cities.  Yet 
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when  it  »«»  moved,  after 
proving  thrw  fact*,  Hint  thin 
compensation  !*«•  cut  down 
twenty,  and  afterwards  ten, 
per  cent.,  it  votnl  down 
in  committee  of  the  Senate." 

The  fuel  i*  that  the  rail- 
road n will  rrerive  thin  year, 
includin'.'  rental*  of  pust-olllrc 
cam.  nearly  $40,01 10,000  for 
carrying  the  mail*.  The 
allotments  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  supposed  weight* — 
but  the  weight*  are  taken 
only  for  thirtv  day*  onee  in 
four  years,  it  is  all  crude 
guesswork,  with  ample  fa- 
cilities for  padding  during 
the  weighing  period.  Hence 
the  railroads  practically 
charge  what  they  please. 

Conservative  estimate*  have 
placed  the  overcharge  for  in- 
flated weights  at  910,000.000 
a year.  And  it  is  claimed,  in 
addition  to  all  this,  that  thr 
department  pays  the  roads  in 
cur  rentals  each  year  more 
than  the  entire  cost  of  the 
postal-ears  used. 

The  railroads  have  readv 
replies  to  some  of  the  criti- 
cisms on  their  alleged  graft, 
ami  find  easy  access  to  com- 
mitters of  Congress  and  de- 
partmental authorities  in  pre- 
senting their  arguments, 
aoine  of  which  are  eon 
vcniently  ignored  by  the 
critics.  The  ratio  of  the 
dead  weight  of  cars  to 
amount  of  mail  carried  is  a legitimate  element  of  the  calculation. 
Muil-ears  cannot  be  londed  to  their  full  capacity — there  must  lie 
convenient  space  for  sorting  and  distributing  mail  cm  roulr.  Hence 
a cur  weighing  thirty  tons  may  only  carry  three  tons  of  mail. 
Then,  too,  all  the  employees  and  officials  «»f  the  department  trav- 
elling on  its  business  are  curried  free  by  the  railroad*. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  modifying  extenuation*,  there  i*  seemingly 
good  ground  for  the  prevailing  sentiment  that  the  compensation 
fur  carrying  mail  by  railroad  ought  to  lie  materially  lessened. 

In  this  connection  we  are  all  interested  in  the  following  au- 
thoritative statement  as  to  the  amounts  paid  to  American  rail- 
roads for  carrying  the  mails,  in  comparison  to  what  the  railroads 
in  foreign  countries  receive  for  like  service. 

The  I’nited  States  pays  the  railroads,  for  carrying  mail,  about 
$4 1, 000, (MM)  per  annum.  This  sum  is  further  increased  to  $40,000,- 
000  when  rental  of  mail-car*  is  included. 

In  France,  the  railroads,  in  return  for  their  grants  of  right  of 
way,  carry  the  mail  free.  The  only  exception  i* 


eminent  iw»  a |M»«lal-rar  of 
its  own:  then  the  railroad  re 
eeivea  about  a cent  a mile.  ul 
most  nolhiug.  (or  hauling  got 
eminent  car*. 

In  Switzerland,  prior  to 
government  ownership,  the 
railroad*  rrcrived  nothing: 
their  concession  from  the  gov- 
ernment provided  that  the 
railroad  company  should  car- 
ry tlie  mails  tree.  An  ex- 
ception was  made  where  the 
eo|il|Mliy  eat  had  less  than 
three-and -u-hulf  percent,  divl- 
alelial  |>er  Hlllllllll. 

Iii  (aerinany  the  railroad* 
haul  one  mail-ear  free.  Where 
a second  or  more  ears  are 
needed,  the  government  pay* 
the  company,  if  a government 
car,  live  pfennig  js-r  axle 
|wr  kilometer,  or  ten  pfennig 
if  the  ear  l*-longs  to  the  mil- 
road  company.  Thi*  amount* 
to  from  eight  to  twelve  cent* 
a ear  per  mile.  renreaent  mg 
barely  the  cost  of  hauling 
the  car*. 

In  Austria  the  same  regu- 
lation* prevail  a>  in  (ier- 
inany.  except  hauling  extra 
ear*  average*  limn  ten  to  fif- 
teen cent*  j«-r  mile. 

Italy  pays  nothing  to  the 
railriaids  for  earning  the 
mail*,  a*  it  i»  provided  in  the 
i-once**iotis  made  to  tran*- 
portation  companies  that  the 
government  mail*  must  Is- 
car  rid  free. 

Belgium's  laws  are  similar  to  those  of.  Italy. 

In  Knglnnd.  even  with  the  immense  pared*  curried 

by  the  British  government,  instead  of.  a*  in  tlii*  country,  by  ex- 
press companies.  the  money  received  hv  the  railroad*  for  earn- 
ing the  mails  i~  only  about  one-ninth  of  the  amount  paid  by  the 
United  .States. 

More  money  is  paid  every  year  by  thr  United  States  to  the  rail 
roads  for  carrying  the  mail  than  i»  paid  by  all  the  nation*  of 
Kuropc  conthinrd  for  nil  kinds  of  mail  tran*|KiitiUi-ni. 

Klnewhrrr  than  in  our  country  the  higher  rute  of  the  letter  |Mi*t 
seem*  to  la-  levied  because  of  an  expedited  service.  In  any  other 
country  low-class  nuitter  goc*  by  slow  trains — the  “ I'arccl*  Bust  " 
we  bear  so  much  alsiut  goc*  by  freight-train  at  small  cost  to  iln- 
rcwmie*.  Here,  all  our  mail  goes  on  the  fastest  trains  each  road 
sends  out.  'Ilii*  is  doubt les*  our  explunution  of  the  extravagant 
nnt. 

The  abuse  of  the  franking  privilege  i»  one  of  the  most  costly 
|mt  forma  nee*  to  whirh  our  jieople  are  treating  Ihcinselve*  at  their 
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own  expenw.  A conservative  estimate  llxc*  tli«*  loss  In  the  postal 
revenues  from  the  (ns-  mail  fn«*ilit i«>»  enjoyed  by  the  various  «!«•- 
partmrnt*  at.  K15.non.non  rwy  year. 

t'nfnrtunatcly  no  adequute  amounting  methods  are  provided  for 
ascertaining  the  magnitude  of  this  free  business  m what  should 
justly  !*•  charged  In  it;  approximate  estimate*  onlv  run  In'  mndr. 
Nobody  srrnis  to  rare  to  know  definitely  what  this  inrohus  amount* 
to.  but  if  the  administration  of  so  great  an  enterprise  were  in 
private  or  corporate  bunds  there  would  unquestionably  In-  a pro- 
vision for  knowing  exactly  what  proportion  of  the  cost  this  element 
of  the  t<|<inti<>n  should  bear.  A <Jrplor»ble  incident  «*f  lining  private 
business  under  public  auspices  is  the  utter  i mi i (Terence  which  pre 
vails  as  to  questions  like  this,  which  ought  tn  rotnuiaiul  general 
interest. 

The  ” trank  " is  a menacing  evil  of  our  mail  service,  saturated 
with  fraud,  deceit,  and  demagoguery.  Its  uttiT  depravity  lias  been 
known  and  commented  on  for  many  years.  K (Torts  I lave  been  made 
to  curtail  it.  hut  in  some-  particulars  it  is  worse  than  at  any  pre- 
vious •.luge  ol  our  history. 

Kvery  branch  and  department  of  the  government,  loads  the  tran* 
mission  of  its  mail  - matter,  legitimate  and  illegitimate,  on  the 
|Hmtal  service.  Congressmen  and  the  department*  m»t  only  semi 


free  of  postage  letters,  report*,  speeches,  and  all  kinds  of  sn  called 
“ public  documents.''  but  often  shipments  of  machinery,  fire-proof 
safes,  and  other  articles  scarcely  less  ponderous  than  pig  iron,  on 
the  pretext  that  they  are  in  some  mysterious  way  connected  with 
the  public  business. 

The  franking  abuse  leads  directly  to  the  “ free  wed  " graft  and 
to  the  printing  of  thousands  of  tons  of  useless  public  documents — 
all  of  which  is  an  enormous  burden  on  the  Treasury,  aside  from 
the  cost  of  transportation.  In  brief,  our  present  loose-leaf  scheme 
of  postal  franking  is  dangerous,  corrupting,  and  enormously  ex 
pensive. 

The  franking  franchise  should  he  curtailed  at  every  possible 
point.  Iron-clad  restrictions  should  hedge  in  its  use  by  all  public 
• •(ticials.  Then  adequate  appropriations  should  In'  made  to  cover 
the  actual  cost  of  this  gratuitous  service.  Kvery  franked  letter 
or  parcel  should  Is-  weighed,  and  the  postage  debited  to  the  proper 
account.  All  branches  of  the  Federal  service  would  then  show  the 
real  expense*  of  tlieir  operation — and  the  Post-office  deficit  would 
be  transformed  into  a surplus! 

The  abuse  of  the  second -class  mail  rate,  which  formerly  coat 
the  service  many  millions  annually,  has  been  resolutely  grappled 
1 1 'on ( in urH  on  fHlr/r  993.) 
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Em/ieror  Mu  hum.  uJiw  .1  lliluilr  lominta  France  in 
made  kirn  the  moat  roNK/iicuoua  Figure  of  the  I lot/  i 


of  the  first  political  mo- 
ment. Should  Fiioit,  or 
should  she  not.  float  an 
other  Russian  InanT  M. 
llrlni'M*,  for  reji  sons  of 
•.inti*  |Milii  v.  wu»  strongly 
in-i-tent  that  she  should. 
M.  Rouvier.  for  reason*  id 
finance,  «4»  equally  em- 
phatic the  other  way. 
From  the  moment  *urh  a 
disagreement  on  «neli  a 
Mllijprt  diM'linnl  itself  M. 
Itelcuws/-'*  resignation 
■Mine  merely  a matter  of 
time. 

Itut  though  I have  ev- 
ery reason  !<•  tielievr  that 
in  any  ease  M.  l»clca**o 
could  not  have  remained 
in  office  for  another  twelve 
month*,  ami  probably  not 
for  another  six,  the  pre- 
ei*e  moment  and  eirru  in- 
stance* of  hi*  retirement 
constituted  an  undisguisa 
hie  triumph  for  fieinmny. 
It  was  Hcnnany  who.  by 
bringing  French  policy  in 
Morocco  to  n temporary 
iw/aor,  gave,  a*  it  were, 
the  signal  -if  attack  to  the 
force-,  in  the  i'hatnher  and 
<mt  of  it.  that  had  heen 
lying  in  wait  to  full  upon 
M.  Dr  Ira**/-  for  reason*  of 
their  own.  Not  only  did 
(•er  many  provide  them 
with  an  opportunity,  hut 
she  al*o  furnished  a new 
and  decisive  weapon. 
That  weapon  was  the 
nienai'r  of  4 Franco-tier 
man  war.  Without  nu>\ 
my  a -ingle  battalion  the 
Wilhelm*!  ra**c  contrived 
to  convince  France  that, 
linle**  \|,  1 1*' It -a  were 

sacrificed,  i mjituTe  with 
liermnny  would  follow. 
To  Ihi*  •-ml  the  situa- 
tion in  Morocco  aud  all 
the  re*,  m i ins' 

pres"  had  In-c 
with  a skill 


of  the 
exploited 
that  »a* 


ln*on*.  Jaar  t}.  Bn I 

TIIK  full  of  M. 

Delias*/-  leaves 
William  II.  the 
dictator  of 
Europe.  1 do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  over- 
throw of  the  French  For- 
eign Minister  was  brought 
ul*Mit  nolelv  by  the  rx 
ertions  ami  pressure  of 
fierman  diplomacy.  Much 
else  contributed  to  it. 

From  the  very  outbreak  of 
the  Husso  ■ Japanese  war, 
indeed.  M.  Delra  **/•’«  posi- 
tion had  Is-gnn  insensibly 
to  decline.  The  ulmo*t  in- 
credible coinph-feiiess  of 
the  Russian  collapse  weak- 
ened it  still  further.  I'p 
to  the  very  last  moment 
he  hail,  I ladievr,  scouted 
the  |MMsil>ility  of  war  . and 
when  war  came,  the  long 
series  of  Russian  disasters 
surprised  no  one  in  France 
more  than  himself.  His 
calculations  were  thus 
falsified  twice  over,  and 
though  he  did  not  allow 
that  for  one  moment  to  in- 
ti ueinc  his  loyally  to  thr 
(Mini  Alliance,  though,  in- 
deed. hi»  loyalty  seemed 
only  to  increase  as  Rus- 
sian misfortunes  multi 

flird.  the  mere  fact  that 
lie  ally  of  France  had 
*>  stupendously  collap-eil 
made  u temporary  ship- 
wreck of  French  policy, 
and  reacted  with  shatter- 
ing force  upon  the  Parlia- 
mentary jwmitinn  of  the 
French  Foreign  Minister. 

The  clearer  it  lici-ninr  that 
the  allium**  for  the  time 
I icing  reused  to  provide 
that  guarantee  of  security 
which  has  always  hern  its 
chief  value  in  French  eves, 
and  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  it  might  just  us 
welf  not  he  in  exist- 
ence, tin*  greater  lierume  the  disquietude  of  the  French  peo- 
ple and  the  readier  was  their  inclination  to  criticise  the 
minister  who  stood  before  the  country  as  the  special  champion 
of  Franco-Russian  relations.  The  Socialists,  especially.  with  the 
terrible  M.  .laurih*  at  their  head,  could  not  forgive  thp  *t*n<-hncss 
of  his  loyalty  to  a power  that  has  never  shown  itself  less  dis- 
posed to’ listen  to  the  Socialist  doctrine  of  human  rights  than 
during  the  last  eighteen  ninnlha.  Again,  the  .Nationalists  had 
no  love  for  a minister  whose  contribution*  to  the  prrstige  and 
Stability  of  the  Republic  were  on  M.  wale  of  achieve- 

ment.  and  who  had  cut  cheerfully  athwart  their  dearest  prejudices 
by  coming  to  an  agreement  with  (Jreat  Britain.  The  Free-Think- 
er*. too,  su*|ieited  the  sincerity  and  strength  of  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister's iintirlcricalism.  and  the  Dreyfuxnrd*  raged  against  him  as 
extremists  always  rage  against  moderates.  Moreover  M.  Delons*/- 
had  lieen  in  office  for  seven  years.  That  in  itself,  while  it  gave 
him  authority,  exposed  him  to  the  jealousies  and  intrigues  of 
rivals  who  resented  his  monopoly  of  power  and  felt  themselves 
overshadowed  by  hi«  preeminence.  He  never  cultivated,  he  prob- 
ably despised,  the  small  art*  of  managing  men.  His  work  alr 
soria-d  him.  he  felt  himself  perfectly  adequate  to  all  its  de- 
mand-. and  lie  disliked  either  to  consult  with  his  culli-agues  about 
it  or  to  discuss  it  in  the  Chamber.  Ministerial  reticence  with  him 
I ieva me  almost  monastic  silence.  All  this  Blade  for  a certain 
lack  of  cordiality  between  hiiusetf  and  some  infills  lit  ini  sections 
in  the  Chamber  and  some  still  more  influential  interests  nutside 
of  it.  N'oIhhIv.  f think,  expected  him  to  remain  lor  long  in  M. 
Rouvier’*  cabinet  M,  Kmivier  is  an  able,  energetic,  mid  admit 

politician.  who  knows  all  that  there  i«  to  know  about  the  power 
of  lo  haute  fiitanet , and  likes  especially  to  lie  informed  of,  and  to 
supervise,  whatever  is  being  done  in  the  cabinet  over  which  he 
presides.  Indcr  Bresson.  Diipiiv.  IV  a Meek- Ron «rau,  and  Combe* 
an  almost  alwolutely  free  hand  had  In-cii  ullownl  to  M.  Del- 
cassiV 

With  the  advent  of  M.  Rouvier,  however,  all  this  was  changed. 
The  Foreign  Minister  found  that  he  was  expected  to  consult 
with  hi*  chief  and  to  defer  to  hi*  authority  in  a way  lluit  lie 
did  not  relish.  There  w:i*.  therefore,  from  the  *1art  the  -nine 
want  of  harmony  lie  tween  M.  IMca*s<*  and  M.  Rouvier  as  existed 
long  ago  between  Rainier*  ton  and  Enrd  .lohn  Ru*«ell.  N'or 
wa»  it  long  before  the  two  men  came  into  collision  over  a matter 


not  unworthy  of  Bismarck  or  favour  at  their  moment*  of 
greatest  astuteness.  M.  Helen***'  him-elf  remained  through  it  nil 
imperturbable.  He  was  mnvin<x-d  that  tieruiany  wu*  merely  bluff- 
ing: that  she  should  In-  met  with  courtesy,  hut  without  con- 
cession*: and  that  France  should  wait  for  her  to  formulate  her 
grievances  in  Morocco  officially.  In  other  words,  he  did  not  lie- 
lieve  that  there  was  any  danger  < f Count  von  Billow  u*ing  the 
Moorish  question  a*  Bismarck  n»»-d  the  Snhleswig  Holstein  tangle 
and  the  candidature*  for  the  S|Mtii*h  throne.  Recognising  ull 
along  that  Morocco  in  this  roniH'etion  -toisl  f«*r  something  greater 
than  itself,  and  Hint  under  cover  of  the  Sultan  the  W 'ilhelm-tra— e 
was  really  striking  at  the  Anglo  Fretn  h tutnifr,  M.  Ilclcus-c  still 
held  that  with  putieiue,  limine**,  and  careful  -i-lf-continence.  by 
doing  nothing  to  aggravate  the  situation,  by  disregarding  every- 
thing on  the  Herman  side  that  was  not  purely  official,  and  by  fol- 
lowing in  Morocco  a policy  of  quiet  persistency,  with  time,  a-  well 
a-  England  and  Spain,  for  an  ally,  it  would  he  possible  to  foil  the 
diplomacy  of  Hennany  even  on  ground  of  its  own  choosing.  He 
may  have  been  right:  I cannot  pretend  to  decide.  But  it  *»» 
clear  tluit  neither  the  mhinct.  nor  the  ( handier,  nor  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  hi*  fellow  citizens,  shared  his  confidence.  They  -imply 
saw  that  over  a question  of  minor  iiiilimuil  interest  they  were  pro- 
voking the  resentment  of  Orrmany  and  exposing  themselves  to  the 
po—ihility  of  a serious  qtiarrcj.  That  wu*  enough  for  them:  some 
what  |H-rha|>s  unheroicu]ly,  hut  pacifically  and  discreetly,  they  cal  lei  l 
a halt,  “dropped"  M.  Delia and  intrusted  hi-  *ui-ee*«ur  with  a 
more  or  less  national  mandate  to  ap|N-usc.  or  at  least  effect  n set 
th  incut  with,  their  dreaded  neighbor  on  the  east. 

That  i»  for  Hrrmanv  a wonderful  triumph.  It  will  remain  a 
wonderful  triumph,  even  though  Herman  policy  in  Morocco,  in 
spite  of  its  initial  sucres*,  tail*  in  the  long  run — a*  it  very  j*>*- 
»ibl>  may— lo  win  the  odd  Dirk.  For  we  now  had  it  decisively 
established  that  while  Russia  re  mu  in-  hogged  in  tin*  Far  Eastern 
morass,  while  the  Dual  Alliunce.  in  other  word*,  continue*  for  all 
effective  purposes  to  lx*  semi|Mirnly/.ed.  Frame  will  support  no 
minister  whose  policy  Involve*,  or  s**-ins  to  involve,  the  risk  of 
a rupture  with  Hcrmany.  She  hits  Isiund  Imr-clf  almost  auto- 
mat unity  not  only  to  jiciice,  hut  to  a state  of  dependt-lice  ujion  the 
gixxl-w ill  of  Hcrniany.  that  amounts  practically  to  a return  to  the 
days  when  Bismarck  was  a*  mm  h the  French  ns  the  Herman 
(Co  Rf  inti  erf  on  /aijrc  VS9.J 
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M.  ROUVIEH.  PREMIER  OF  FRANCE.  WHO.  AS  HEAD  OF  THE 
FOREIGN  OFFICE  IS  THE  LEADING  FIGURE  IN  FRANCE 
TO-DAY  IN  THE  CRISIS  DUE  TO  GERMANY’S  FOREIGN  POLICY 

The  retirement  of  If,  DrUasst',  former  French  J/irti>/rr  of  foreign 


Affaira. 


as  the  result  of  hie  fail  it  rc  to  check  mate  < Jer- 


Deled***,  former  * '™rh  u"'  ' important  changes  «n  the  political  and  diplomatic  situation  in 

■hrittf  in  Uoiaero,  has  /hr  functions  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  JJ.  Dele anad  i*  mo  longer 

Premier,  M.  Rouc.er,  ha*  «****£™  [f/^preZnt  notition  of  Fmpcmr  XV, It, am  in  Furman  politic, 
• factor  in  the  affaire  of  the  gorcrnairnl.  For  an  cellmate  at  / 
the  reader  it  referred  to  the  article  by  J/r.  Sydney  Brooks  beginning 


France.  The  French  , 


_ , , Furo/nan  politic, 

the  opposite  page  of  thin  issue  of  ffir  - Weekly  ’’ 
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New  York’s  New  Pla.ygro\md 

By  Theodore  WMers 


I ONCE  took  it  trip  to  Coney  Island  with  a pnrfnaor  of  psychol- 
ogy i°r  the  purpose  of  studying  the  New  York  mob  at  play. 

" 1 mn  told  that  erstwhile  dignified  rltiirnk  indulge  three 
in  all  «orta  c»f  childish  antics."  he  remarked  on  the  wav  to 
the  bench.  "Strange  bow  people  ran  ho  far  forget  them 
w|vr»!  It  wilt  tie  instruct  ire.” 

It  uii*.  During  the  day  I wa»  edified  at  thr  spectacle  of  a doc- 
tor of  philosophy  astride  a wooden  horse,  on  which  he  roeked  to 
ami  fro  and  at  whieh  he  yelled  vigorously  in  an  effort  to  win  a 
race  against  other  woodi-n  horHH  sliding  rapidly  down  a metal 
runway.  And  In-fore  the  day  ended  1 had  seen  this  name  citizen 
**  looping  the  loop  " and  ” humping  the  bump*."  balancing  himself 
on  jumping  stuirway*.  throwing  rings  over  cwnes,  rxi-laiining  at 
the  beauties  of  scenic  railway*,  and,  in  short,  performing  the 
Miinc  eliildish  antics  that  every  one  jH-rform*.  whatever  his  or 
her  Italian  in  life,  when  on  a visit  to  Coney  Island, 

The  professor  delivered  a lecture,  later,  on  the  psychology  of 
crowds,  in  whieh  he  used  hiin*elf  as  an  illustration  of  how  the  in- 
dividual may  la*  influenced  by  the  mob:  hut  there  is  more  in 
Coney  Island  than  mere  inoti  intlueiice.  Time  was  when  the  plaev 
was  shunned  by  ultrarespectable  New-Yorkers,  who  went  instead 
to  Manhattan  Beach:  but  nowadays  Coney  is  visited  by  all  classes, 
and  the  demand  for  the  peculiar  brand  of  relaxation  which  it  sup 
plies  has  Income  so  great  that  the  concessions  and  the  crowd  have 
overflowed  into  Brighton  mid  Manhattan  Itcaeh.  with  the  result 
that  the  whole  shore  is  heing  made  into  one  great  playground  for 
the  people  of  New  York.  The  IS«K*r  war  is  being  fought  again 
daily  hark  of  the  Brighton  Beach  Hotel:  a Japanese  village  is  I ic- 
ing built  against  the  Manhattan  Beach  Hotel,  and  the  space  be- 
tween is  Is'ing  laid  cut  for  special  concessions,  scenic  railways,  a 
large  new  railroad  station,  etc,,  and  it  will  not  lw  long  before  the 
place  will  hear  ahotit  the  same  relation  to  ohl  Coney  Islam!  that 
f Sreater  New  York  hears  to  old  Manhattan  Island.  It  will  Is- 
the  most  remarkable  umiiseiueiit-gtound  in  the  world,  and  by  all 
odds  the  largest. 

The  reason  fot  this  popular  expansion  is  obvious.  If  tlie  visitor 
ran  divest  himself  of  the  tremendously  compelling  atmosphere  of 
the  place  and  view  it  di spat ssinnat civ.  he  will  find  that  there  i« 
hardly  a concession  on  the  ground  w\iieh  does  not  appeal  directly 
to  the  emotion*.  In  this  the  coaresaionaairr  copies  the  method  of 
appeal  of  great  literary  and  dramatic  masterpieces,  hut  lie  goe*  a 
step  farther.  A Issik  or  a play  appeals  to  trie  emotions  through 
the  intellect.  One  must  sit  and  reud  a book  and  imaginr  the 
situations  depicted:  one  must  sit  and  witness  an  actor  in  the 
throes  of  strong  passion*.  But  in  Coney  Island  it  i*  the  H]>cctutor. 
as  it  were,  who  is  made  to  |ierfnrni.  To  lie  sure,  thrre  are  some 
concessions,  such  as  the  Galveston  Flood,  or  Creation,  which  fol- 
low the  traditions  of  the  theatre  hv  giving  u show  upon  a stage, 
with  special  reason*  therefor,  hut  in  the  most  successful  show* 
the  patron  i*  himself  juggled  with,  stood  upon  his  head,  or 
whirled  through  space,  or  shut  up  to  the  moon,  or  dropped  into 
the  i towel*  of  the  earth.  It  is  the  key-note  of  Coney  Island's  suc- 
re** : it  is  why  over  one  hundred  thousand  persons  go  there  Sim- 
dav  after  Sunday  during  the  summer  season.  The  professor  of 


psychology  coil  Id  sit  unmoved  during  the  running  of  a great  horse- 
race like  the  Siihurlian,  but  the  moment  he  found  himself  jostled 
about  by  the  wooden  liorsc  in  Coney's  Steeplechase,  with  a pm.pict 
of  heating  his  wooden  eompetitors.  be  la-eanM*  at  once  a very  ele- 
mental being,  yelling  and  plunging  and  strenuously  intent  upon 
winning  a little  pink  ticket  for  a free  ride. 

In  fact,  the  eoNceaaionmrirc  is  constantly  on  thr  lookout  lor  some 
new  way  of  exciting  old  emotions,  and  a trip  over  the  l-lund  in  ran* 
that  a whole  gamut  of  them  will  la*  played  upon.  The  nun  who 
invented  the  scenic  railway  bit  upon  a principle  of  attraction 
which  ha*  brought  him  a fortune  To  sit  in  a car  which  passes 
liter natclv  from  light  to  darkness  and  darkness  to  light  und 
make*  siiddi-n  and  dizzy  descents  ul  twenty  feet  or  more  is  to 
haw  one's  mental  und  phvsicul  sensibilities  excited  to  the  utmost. 

The  Trip  to  the  Moon  is  nothing  more  than  a mimic  representa- 
tion of  just  what  one  might  expert  to  experience  on  a real  trip 
to  that  planet.  The  crowd  is  tt-ln-rod  on  to  a slightly  rocking  plat 
form  fashioned  like  an  air-ship,  and  i"  easily  led  to  imagine  that 
it  is  rising  through  space,  because  the  star  laden  scenic  sky  sur 
rounding  ihe  ship  is  made  to  drop  rapidly  and  silently,  and  the 
enormous  wing*  of  the  ship  Happing  out  horizontally  prevent  any 
passenger  looking  downward  over  the  rail.  A convenient  storm 
nh«4-urrs  the  view  entirely  after  a while,  and  lion  the  moon,  a 
circle  of  extinct  volcanic  cone*,  appears  near  at  hand,  and  you  step 
out  of  the  ship  into  a grotto,  through  which  a dwarf  leads  vou  to 
the  king  anil  iptccii  of  the  mooli.  T1u-e  are  two  midgets.  w)io  are 
so  glad  to  see  you  that  tliev  sing  a weary  song  of  welcome  ffor 
which  no  one  should  Maine  them,  a-  they  do  it  thirty  or  forty 
1 lines  a day),  and  conduct  you  to  a dragon'*  mouth.  w)iit-h  nja-n* 
and  allow-  you  to  walk  into  hi-  stomach.  The  way  i*  treacher- 
ous. for  the  floor  rock*  and  the  wall-  of  hi*  alimentary  canal  are 
clammy,  so  that  the  relief  which  one  feel*  on  getting  out  of  him 
at  la-t  i*  sufficient  to  counteract  Ihe  surprise  of  -mldt-iily  finding 
oneself  nut  in  a street  on  earth. 

Now  this  show  is  utterly  unreasonable  from  any  scientific  stand- 
|H»iut.  hut  no  one  appear*  to  think  it  strange  that  a king’*  grotto 
should  la*  found  on  a burned  out  planet,  or  that  Hip  dragon'*  tail 
should  reach  dnwir  to  earth.  There  must  lie  some  climax,  and 
perhaps  that  of  Is-ing  swallowed  alive  is  u«  good  a-  any,  and  the 
sudden  exit  i n I • brightly  lighted  I.una  Park  is  iiImmiI  ns  near  u 
portrayal  of  a pleasant  awakening  from  a had  dream  as  could  be 
Invent  e*l. 

In  the  show  known  as  Hell  flute  there  is  n well-reasoned  mulif 
bused  upon  an  ancient  and  very  human  dread — that  of  the  whirl 
|mh>|.  I’oc  used  it  with  fin*-  effect  long  before  the  art  of  the  con 
wna  heard  of.  In  an  open-fronted  building  in  I fren in- 
land ha*  been  constructed  a fifty  foot  whirl|NMil.  The  water  swirl* 
terrifyingly  toward*  th>*  cent  re.  and  boat*  crowded  with  passenger* 
describe  * constantly  narrowing  circle,  until  before  the  eyes  of 
the  astonished  spectator*  they  dive  into  the  middle  of  the  pool. 
It  i-  u clever  devive.  that  of  admitting  all  tlie  world  free  to  see 
the  bout*  take  the  plunge,  for  every  one  is  eager  immediately  to 
take  the  plunge  for  him«elf  and  sec  w hat  hap|M*ns  lieneuth  the  pool. 
A*  a matter  of  course,  it  i*  very  pleasant  down  there.  The  " pool  ” 
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i,  mrrriy  u spiral  trough  made 
„f  wood  and  iron,  through 
uliich  the  witter  carries  the 
Imutk  In  the  centre,  where  the 
, lilts1  .wldenly  dips  anil  allow, 
thetn  to  »lip  beneath  the  outer 
rim.  of  the  "pirn I into  a «ub- 
(rmtncaii  channel  which  follow. 

„ (art turn,  eon  roe  under  the 
huililing.  There  are  scene*  by 
the  way  intended  to  corrob- 
ciriite  the  impuliir  conception  of 
l hr  rurth'.  interior,  and  these 
4 re  about  as  true  to  nature  it. 
throe  which  we  found  nn  the 
mnon.  -«i  that  hv  the  time  the 
.jnetator.  above  nrr  Iwginning 
to  anndrr  whitt  ha.  happened 

the  boat.  the  paiwenger*  have 
had  ■ surfeit  of  subterranean 
hnrrora.  and  are  .hot  up 
through  une  aide  of  the  pool  to 
the  •urine*. 

lone}  f-laml  i»  the  auothro- 
*i.  of  emotion.  - Shake  'em 
up;  Shake  'em  up!"  yell*  the 
Iwrker  in  front  of  thr  animal 
.how  i which  the  crowd  patron- 
ire«  in  the  hope  that  one  of  the 
lion*  will  bite  hi*  keeper), 
and  that  i*  what  they  are  do- 
me all  om  • the  Island  — 

" shaking  them  up”;  actively 
when  they  loop  the  loop.  pas- 
sively when  that  same  (anker. 
dr**.ei|  and  painted  to  resemble 
*n  automaton  on  a mimic-box, 
suddenly  la-gin*  to  imitate  the 
jerky  motion,  of  such  a figure 
(or  tin-  U-iietlt  of  the  gaping 
crowd.  Kvcry  one  in  the  rrowil  HnOp-nhol  /ruui  fo/inuf  thr  Hti'lii 
know*  the  mun  i«  human,  and  firi-pc*  Irra  pull  in; / up  a 

every  one  knows  that  every  one 
else  knows  it.  and  yet  each  man 

peer.  into  the  face  of  hi*  neighbor  in  the  hope  that  some  one 
may  be  fouled  by  it- 

7V  crowd  that  .|ieiids  hours  in  front  of  the  **  hump.  ” know* 
well  what  will  happen  to  any  one  who  uttenipta  the  descent.  It* 
knowledge,  however,  i*  not  greater  than  that  of  the  humped.  *iin-e 
they  an-  m-ruiteil  from  the  erowd.  yet  the  inline  joy  that  i*  ex 
hiluti-il  when  a man  or  a woman  grow  head  over  lux-ls  is  lm*cd 
partly  on  the  conscious  delusion  that  the  fallen  ones  did  not 
know  what  w*«  in  *torr.  The  public  may  always  be  depended  upon 
to  help  the  conn-a.ionn.iiri*  deeeiv*  it.  In  fact,  there  i*  an  axiom 
known  to  playwrights  awl  novelists  which  hold,  that  the  expex-ted 
iiuy  often  U-  made  more  interesting  to  an  audience  than  the  un- 
expected. 

I "he  young  people  who  Hock  past  the  " Flatiron  " building  in 
Steeplechase  Phfk  know  well  enough  that  n glut  of  wind  from  an 


ha  «ui  u„w  lheir 

lr.ralW.rh,.,1'  „„i  jJJJ 

"“‘'I  iMienlou,  in 
”}  .‘l' "T1-  h“'  a*  iiiimbtr 
of  those  who  walk  by  the 
doe*  not  diminish  fo^  that  rla 
«m.  The  crowd,  which 
fur  a penny  » look  into  tl.e 
moving-picture  machine*  bear- 
ing signs  which  deny  the  pleas- 
•■re  to  "all  persons  umle?  „j*. 
tern  years  of  age.M  know  Well 
enough  that  there  can  1-  noth- 
ing on  view  to  which  M,. 
Anthony  ( mn.tnrk  could  p,,,. 
stbly  object.  hut  that  doe*  not 
ease  their  curiosity. 

There  is  hors.-  - piny  in  m„. 
rooliah  II. wise  ” — a mere 

mn/e  of  mirrors  witbin-doors. 
There  i*  religion,  awe  em- 
braced In  the  contemplation  of 
” Oration."  u pnnoiamic  »p.-, 
tacle  lllu.tra ting  the  story  of 
ficneaia.  Xo  one  could  pnssiblv 
hflp  living  affected  by  that 
vivid  panuruma  of  old  earth  in 
tlie  ruuking.  accompanied  by 
the  solemn  voice  of  the  1«*- 
luier.  who.  with  the  show  man's 
instinct  for  the  verity  that 
lurk*  in  incongruity,  prove* 
hi.  ease  l»y  adhering  almost  lit 
vnilly  to  the  Scriptural  ac- 
count. Not  even  when  Adant. 
in  all  the  nakedm-**  of  a suit 
of  underwear  which  wrinkles 
a*  he  walks.  i»  discovered  by 
Hv*.  similarly  attired,  do*-*  the 
WVtlO  lose  its  spell.  At  least 
no  one  suggests  that  the  .pee 
taeh-  ha*  come  perilously  near 
to  blasphemy. 

The  gambling  instinct  i« 
playtxl  upon  llirough  the  offer  of  the  man  with  the  weighing- 
machine.  who  engages  to  charge  yon  nothing  for  hi.  talent,  or 
hi*  lack  of  it.  rather,  if  In-  fails  to  guess  within  three  pounds  of 
your  weight.  There  is  emotion  in  such  scenes  a*-  the  Galveston 
Flood  and  the  .lulin*town  Flood:  and  I am  umap-d  that  sonic  .me 
ha*  not  attempted  a reproduction  of  the  horror,  of  the  Slocum 
disaster.  What  an  opportunity  to  give  the  Ufa./  New  Yorker  the 
sensation  of  his  life  by  nutting  hint  on  it  stage  steamboat,  letting 
it  burn  to  the  water ‘a  edge,  and  rescuing  him  at  the  last  moment 
with  a stage  police-tug.  while  dummy  ps»**cnger.  hum  to  death 
in  real  lire  or  drown  in  real  water.  I venture  to  predict  that 
such  a horror  would  lie  both  denounced  mid  patronized  by  all 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  from  the  real  steamboat. 

Simu-tbing  like  thi*  i.  surely  coming  to  Coney  Island  if  the 
appetite  of  the  mob  goe*  on  increasing.  The  place  has  developed 


* Hi  Ihr  “ finer  IV.tr " sboiring 
Ti>i'  ward  in  thr  Hi  lling 
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NEW  YORK’S  NEW  PLAYGROUND-A  BIRDj 
CONEY  ISLAND  FROM  MANHATJ1 

Wl.hm  ten  y.mr.  Con.y  ho.,  home  Ih.  chief  noo-r-bv  recreo-tlon  plmc. ' 'h*  ^‘/s. r« 

Mr  risssr ? 


E VIEW  SHOWING  THE  CHANGES 
BEACH  TO  WEST  BRIGHTON 

Al>»h.  with** iK*ar<*  *8‘me  roldlion  lo  old  Coney  Island  that  Greater  New  York 

” ‘ rtsder  lt  rai  cr  imPr<>vemont*  and  extensions  already  planned,  will  make  Coney  Island 
«rred  to  the  article  beginning  on  page  97 b ol  this  Issue  oi  the  "Weekly" 
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u aort  of  emotional  Frankenstein  wliosr  desire  fur  the  bizarre 
In  eon*tantly  on  tli«*  irnttaM'.  I vilUrd  nrvmil  allow*  in  which 
the  audience  Hud  uln-mli  ln-guo  In  uhnw  "ign*  of  diwappnint- 
iwnt 

ln»teud  of  jo*tling  hi*  putrrm*  about  until  llu-ir  teeth  rallied.  the 
court naiomunrt'  tried  to  appeal  to  their  *en«r  of  the  liruut iful  by 
menu*  of  it  *tage  *|iertarb*.  One  of  t he*e  iIiiiwk  u trip  to  fai- 
«iir  part*  of  the  rnrtli.  New  York  Harbor,  tin*  <N*mn,  and  finally 
tln>  " far  off  purl  * - pu**ed  In-fun*  uur  rym  in  puunruinir  pro- 
vision while  wi*  were  *ealed  comfortably.  \Yp  were  a small  iniiU- 
enre;  but  Had  we  l**en  placed  upon  tin*  deek  of  a stage  »team*hip 
which  rocked  while  tin*  •ornery  moved  pant  ii*.  if  after  a while 
we  Had  lawn  allowed  to  get  off  tlir  boat  and  *tand  upon  tlir  *bore 
of  those  fnr  off  land*,  there  would  have  lieen  won  of  ua,  even 
though  we  Had  been  mnipellrd  to  return  to  the  I'nilt-d  Sutm  rid 
the  stomach  of  a “ dragon." 

To  be  Mire.  Mieb  nn  arrangement  would  mil  for  added  in- 
genuity, mikI  it  would  cost  more  in  proportion,  blit  ingenuity  i» 
the  body  pulio*  of  t*oney  Inland  ju*t  »»  emotion  i*  it*  nervmm 


system:  and  Ha  fin  grt-ul  expenditure,  that  i*  \ allied  m>  an  ml 
verti«ing  a»»et,  "Fire  and  Kwrne*  " ami  "Fighting  the  Flame*  ’* 
are  moving  pirlurc*  viewed  from  the  front  The  niidiem-e  reeog 
ni/e*  itself  in  the  people  who  walk  the  streets,  throng  the  shop*, 
sit  in  the  reatauniiila,  lounge  in  the  linrn*>m*.  dng  in  the  ehureh. 
and  linally  |*cri*h  in  the  tire.  Itut  what  look*  quite  simple  from 
the  front  i»  eomplirMti-d  at  the  rear.  The  populace  of  these  iniita 
lion  town*  i*  rompo*ed  of  hundred*  of  person*,  all  of  whom  mud 
la-  drilled  to  art  tln-ir  jnirt*.  Some  of  the***  are  nu-re  moodier* 
of  the  mob ; other*,  a*,  for  instance,  the  woman  who*e  imby  i* 
rescued  from  the  fire  and  who*r  heart  rending  «rrea ni*  net  one  on 
edge  with  up])relieii*ion,  ir.u*l  need*  be  theatrie.ii  arti«t*  of  no 
little  talent.  Tile  dwelling.  them*elve«  are  const  flirted  of  fire- 
proof material  filled  in  by  part*  which  burn  merely  for  the  «ake 
of  the  scenic  rffeet.  In  each  room  of  the  holism  i*  a huge  |towder- 
blower.  o|M-ra|e<|  by  c-omj>re**ed  air  from  the  lank:  wi  that  when  the 
flame*  bur*!  from  the  window*  they  are  nol  the  n'*o|t  of  haphazard 
ehunee.  hut  liar!  of  a nyatnn  whieli  operate*  like  clockwork  and  i* 
the  reniilt  of  inventive  ability  on  the  part  of  the  s«*cne  manager. 
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The  O/i*  nil iny-riHtm  in  the  Hospital  al  Moaetiie  tchrrv  Japaneae  llmim led  n i’c  f'onfntid 

SCENES  AMONG  THE  JAPANESE  WOUNDED  HELD  AS 
PRISONERS  BY  THE  RUSSIANS  AT  MOSCOW 

The  phologriipha  ahi,.e  aeenea  nniong  the  Jafatni  %r  iroundctl  i rho  an  ht  hi  ha  the  Itiuaianx  an  prinoncra  in  hoapital  al  Uonroie. 
in  addition  to  lh“Hi  irho,  if*  dexerilud  in  the  Inal  trick's  i*iu*>  of  the  " llVri/ij."  nr*-  confinut  in  turmri*  in  h'urofn  an  Unaani. 
The  defeat  of  a tfi<*”i<iu  /»»rrr  iimi-  \aonhanehcatzu  *>«  ./uitr  .**,  together  irilh  the  hktlihtnnl  of  a awrcrssful  ronaanimalion 
of  the  approaching  peace  nepol  in  I ions.  pm, it  hi  the  probability  of  mi  tarty  exchange  of  prisoners  and  termination  of  I hi  tear 
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SYNOPSIS  OK  PRECKIHMl  CIIAI-TEItS 

.laws  Ml  I bank)-.  an  old  rsillcge  frlcud  of  IN- tils  Asshlin.  visit*  the 
•■tier  f»r  ihe  flist  time  Iti  thirty  year*  at  lit*  ancestral  eatate  l«i  souib- 
rru  Ircla-xl.  Hr  llnds  Asshlin  mm  It  rhanwd.  After  dinner  Asshlin  In 
duces  Milliunke  to  play  cards  with  Iiltn.  ami  they  play  until  early 
morning.  Mlltntnkr  (Innfly  wlnnim:.  After  Mllhank*  leaven  his  liosi  In 

So  to  hi*  mom,  t'liMlairh.  Asshlin*  eldest  daughter.  meet*  him  In  the 
all.  and  beg*  lilm  not  to  garolde  with  her  father  again,  a*  It  la 
thimigh  hla  passion  for  play  that  Aaahlln  In  brliijclnir  ruin  to  himself 
and  hla  family.  The  nett  morning  at  Itreakfaat  Mllimiike  nnda  on  hla 
pinto  a cheek  from  Aaahlln  In  payment  of  hla  loaaea.  That  night  Aaahlln 
propose*  nnuther  game  of  card*  Mllbanke  refuses  to  play,  and  drop*  hi* 
host's  cheek  Into  the  fire  Me  tells  Aaahlln  that  he  consider*  him  weak 
and  worthies*,  and  returns  to  Fugland  the  next  day.  Three  years 
after.  Ml  I ltd  like  receive*  it  letter  from  t'lndagh  telling  him  that 
Aaahlln  hna  been  seriously  hurt  In  an  accident,  and  urging  him  to 
come  to  Ireland.  Mllbanke  hasten*  to  hla  old  friend*  home,  and 
Hilda  A-ahlln  on  hla  death-bed,  and  In  grent  dlalreaa  of  mind  over  the 
future  of  hla  children,  who  he  know*  will  be  left  pennlleaa  n«  o 
result  of  hla  dla*lpiii Ion*.  Mllbanke  promises  to  be  responsible  for 
their  welfare  A famous  specialist  Is  summoned  from  linhlln  to  ■ on 
suit  with  the  local  surgeon,  and  after  a careful  examination  by  the 
two  physicians.  Mllbanke  Is  Informed  thnt  Ilia  friend's  <-oiullrion  la 
hop* less.  Late  that  night  Aaahlln  diea  Mllbanke  asks  riodagh  to 
marry  him  At  tir»t  she  refuses  him  : but  when  she  learns  that  tier 
father's  estate  will  I*'  pur  under  obligations  to  Mllbanke  by  his  bene 
factious,  she  consents  to  become  bis  wife 


CHAPTER  XV 

AND  thus  it  came  about  that  i lodagh  Asshlin  tntered  upon  a 

/\  new  phase  nf  that  precarious  cumlilion  that  we  rail  life. 
The  impulse  that  had  induced  her  to  accept  Milhanke’a 
•A.  A proposal  was  in  no  way  complex.  The  knowledge  had  sud- 
denly liccn  conveyed  to  her  that,  through  no  act  of  her 
own.  she  Imd  been  placed  under  a deep  obligation:  ami  her  primary 
— lu-r  inherited — instinct  had  been  to  pay  her  debt  «»  speedily  and 
as  fully  ns  lav  within  her  power,  ignoring,  in  her  lack  nf  worldly 
wisdom,  the  fact  that  such  a tiurguin  must  of  necessity  possess 
obligations  other  than  personal,  which  would  demand  subsequent 
settlement. 

However  unvrraed  she  may  be  in  the  world’s  ways,  it  is  scarce- 
ly to  lie  supposed  that  any  young  girl,  under  normal  conditions, 
can  look  upon  her  own  marriage  as  an  abstract  thing.  Hut  the 
circumstance*  of  t’lodugh'*  ease  were  essentially  abnormal.  Mil 
I ut tike'*  proposal — and  the  facts  that  brought  her  to  accept  it — 
came  at  a time  when  her  mind  and  her  emotion*  were  numbed 
by  her  first  (loignunt  encounter  with  death  und  grief,  and  for  the 
tunc  being  her  outlook  upon  existence  was  clouded.  The  present 
seemed  something  sombre  desolate,  and  impalpable:  while  the 
future  was  something  absolutely  void. 

For  two  days  after  the  scene  in  the  glen  she  and  Mi  lb*  nice 
avoided  all  allusion  to  what  had  taken  place  between  them,  lie 
appeared  possessed  by  an  insurmountable  nervous  reticence:  while 
she.  immersed  in  her  trouble,  seemed  almost  to  have  forgotten 
what  had  occurred. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  however,  the  subject  was 
again  broached. 

Mil  Ini  nkc  was  sitting  bv  one  of  the  long  dining-room  window*, 
reading  by  the  faint  twilight  that  filtered  in  from  the  fast-dark- 
ening sky.  The  light  in  the  room  was  fitful,  for,  though  the  table 
was  already  Inn!  for  dinner,  the  candles  had  not  yet  l*e«-n  lighted. 

With  his  Isiok  held  close  to  hi*  eyes,  he  had  been  reading 
studiously  for  close  upon  an  hour,  when  the  quick  owning  of  the 
floor  behind  him  caused  him  to  look  round.  A*  lie  did  so  lie 
closed  his  hook  somewhat  hastily  and  rose  with  a slight  gesture 
nf  embarrassment,  for  the  disturber  of  his  pence  was  Olodagh. 
Hut  it  was  not  ao  much  the  fact  of  her  entry  that  had  «tnrth-d 
him  ns  the  fact  that,  ffir  the  l!r«1  timr  since  her  father’s  death, 
she  was  arrayed  in  her  riding  habit. 

Shaken  out  of  his  mini,  he  111011*!  to  her  at  once. 

“ Are  you — are  you  going  lor  a ride?"  hr  n*kcd.  in  unconcealed 
surprise. 

('lodagh  nodded.  She  was  drawing  on  her  thick  ehnmnis  gloves, 
and  her  riding-crop  was  held  under  her  arm.  Had  the  light  in 
the  room  been  stronger  he  would  have  seen  thnt  her  lips  were 


firmly  set  and  lirr  cvr*  bright  with  resolution.  Hut  his  mind  was 
abtuulicd  l»y  hi*  surprise. 

" Hut  i*  it  not  rather — latet”  he  huxurded.  anxiously,  with  a 
glamv  toward*  the  window. 

She  looked  up  astonished. 

" Late?”  she  repeated,  incredulously. 

Then  the  look  of  faint))'  cuiilcruptuoii*  tolerance  that  some- 
times touched  her  with  regard  to  him  (Kissed  over  her  face. 

“Oh  no:  not  at  all!”  she  explained.  “I'm  u*ed  to  rifling  in 
the  evening.  You  see.  Holly  must  lie  exercised;  und  I'd  rather  it 
was  dark,  the  first  time  1 rode  after — ” 

Her  voice  fullered. 

Milliunke  heard  the  tremor:  and,  us  once  Indore,  his  sense  of 
|u-rsnnal  timidity  fled  Indore  hi*  spontaneous  pity. 

” t'ludugh."  he  said,  suddenly.  “ ullow  me  to  ride  with  you. 
I was  a fairly  gf>od  horseman  in — in  my  day." 

There  was  pathos  in  the  deprecating  justification;  but  Clodagh’a 
attention  was  caught  by  the  words  alone. 

“You!'*  she  said,  in  blank  u man-men  I. 

Then  something  in  the  crudeness  of  her  tone  struck  upon  lu-r. 
atifl  she  made  haste  to  amend  her  rxelu  mat  ion. 

“Of  course  it's  very,  very  kind  of  you."  she  added,  awkwardly. 

At  her  lowered  tone  Milliunke  colored  and  took  a step  forward. 

“riodagh."  he  begun,  with  a Hash  of  eourage.  “I  think  von 
might  allow  me  lit  be  more  kind  to  you  than  you  do.  I think 
I might  give  you  more  protection.  And  it  has  neeurred  to  me 
that  (M-rhups  we  might  to  announce  our — our  engagement — ’’ 

He  halted  nervously. 

As  soon  11*  he  had  la-gun  to  speak  t’lndagh  had  walked  away 
from  him  across  the  room,  and  now  she  stood  by  the  ruantcIpieoL- 
looking  down  steadily  into  the  lire. 

“ Flo  you  agree  with  me?  ’ he  asked,  moving  nervously  towards 
her. 

There  was  an  embarrassed  silence.  And  in  hi*  pcrturlMtinn 
he  glanced  from  her  bent  head  to  the  picture  above  the  chinutey- 
piecc.  front  which  Anthony  Asshlin'*  ardent  face  showed  out  a 
vague  patch  nf  color  against  it*  black  background. 

" t’lndagh,*’  he  said,  suddenly,  “allow  me  to  tell  Mrs.  Asshlin 
that  you  have  promised  to  marry  me." 

Hut  -till  t’lndagh  did  not  answer:  'till  she  stood  gazing  enig- 
matically into  the  burning  logs,  her  slight  figure  und  warm  youth- 
ful face  fitfully  lighted  l»y  the  capricious,  spurting  tinmen. 

“ Clodagh!"  he  exclaimed.  And  there  was  n note  of  uneasiness 
ill  his  low.  deprecating  voire. 

Then  at  ln«1  she  turned,  and  their  eyes  met. 

“ Very  well!”  she  said.  11  n icily.  “You  may  tell  Aunt  Fup.  Hut. 
if  you  don't  mind,  I'll  rifle  by  myself." 

Thai  night,  at  ihc  conclusion  of  dinner,  the  engagement  was  an- 
nounced. All  the  members  of  the  A*ahlin  family  were  seated  about, 
the  table,  when  Milhanke.  who  had  practically  eaten  nothing  during 
the  meal,  summoned  1«i«  wavering  courage  and  leaned  across  the 
table  toward-  Mrs.  .\s«hlin.  who  wa*  sitting  upon  his  right  hand. 

“Mrs.  A*shHn."  he  begun,  almost  innudibly,  "I-  that  i*.  Clo- 
dash  and  I — " He  glanced  timidly  to  where  Clndngh  sat  erect 
and  immovable,  at  the  head  of  the  tahlr.  " f 'lodagh  and  I have — 
have  an  announcement  to  make  We — that  is,  I — ” He  stammrrrd 
hopelessly.  “ Mr*.  Asshlin.  ('lodagh  bus  made  me  very — very 
proud  and  verv  linppv.  She  ha*  consented  to — to  Is*  my  wife,” 

He  took  a deep,  agitated  breath  of  wordless  relief  that  the  con- 
fession was  made. 

There  was  a long  pause.  Then  suddenly  Mrs.  Asshlin  extended 
both  hands  towards  him  in  a hysterical  nut  hurst  of  feeling. 

"My  dear-  dear  Mr.  M illmnke."  she  said.  “What  a shock! 
What  a surprise.  I should  say!  What  would  mv  poor  brother-in- 
law  have  thought!  Hilt  Providence  ordain-  everything.  I’m  sure 
I rongrntnlnte  von— congratulate  you  both — " She  turned  to  Clo- 
ds gh.  “Though,  of  course,  it  is  not  the  time  tor  congratula- 
tion* " She  hastily  drew  out  her  handkerchief. 

As  she  did  so  little  Nance  rose  softly  from  the  table  and  slipped 
unobserved  from  the  room.  At  Milbatike's  word*  the  child’s  face 
had  turned  terribly  while,  mid  she  had  cast  an  appealing,  in- 
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Credulous  look  at  Clodagh.  Bui  C1odt(th,  in  her  self-imposed 
stolidity.  hint  seen  nothin);  of  the  expression*  round  her:  and  now. 
an  her  winter  Irft  her  place  and  crossed  the  room,  the  significance 
of  the  action  went  unnoticed. 

For  a moment  the  only  sound  nudihle  in  the  room  was  the 
cracking  of  the  tire  mid  Mr*.  .Willin'*  muffled  weeping;  hut  at 
last  Milbunkc,  agonized  into  action,  put  out  hi*  hand  and  tom-lied 
her  arm. 

“ Please  do  not  give  way  to  your  feeling*.  Mr*.  Awhlin!"  he 
urged.  “Think — think  of  Clodagh!" 

Thus  appealed  to,  Mrs.  Asshlin  wiped  away  the  half-dozen  tears 
that  had  trie'll  led  down  her  cheeks. 

" You  must  forgive  me."  she  murmured.  “ We  Irish  take  things 
too  much  to  heart.  It — it  brought  my  own  engagement  haek  to 
me — and.  of  course,  my  poor  Laurence's  drath.  I hope,  indeed, 
that  it  will  la?  a very  long  time  before  Clodagti — ” 

Hut  the  words  were  broken  by  a clatter  from  the  other  side  of 
the  table  as  young  1-aurencr  Asahlin  opportunely  knocked  one 
wine-glass  against  another.  And  in  the  moment  of  interruption 
Clodagh  pushed  hark  her  chair  and  stood  up. 

" If  you  don’t  mind.  Aunt  Kan."  she  said.  " 1 think  i’ll  go  to 
bed.  The — the  ride  has  tin'll  me.  flood  night!"  And  without  a 
glanee  at  any  one  she  walked  out  of  the  room. 

But  »he  had  scarcely  crossed  the  hall  before  a *tep  behind  her 
eau.-s'd  her  to  pause:  and,  looking  lau-k.  she  suw  the  figure  of  her 
cousin  a pace  or  two  in  the  rear. 

In  the  half-light  of  the  place  the  two  confronted  each  other: 
and  t’lodagh  lifted  her  head  in  a movement  that  was  common  to 
them  both. 

“ What  do  you  want  ?"  she  asked. 

Asshlin  stepped  forward. 

“ Tisn'l  true.  Clot"  he  asked,  breathlessly. 

t’lodagh  looked  at  him  defiantly  und  nodded. 

Yes,"  she  said.  “ Tis  true." 

For  a moment  he  stared  at  her  incredulously,  then  his  in- 
credulity drove  him  to  speech. 

•*  But,  tin."  he  cried.  ” he's  sixty  If  he's  a day!  And  you — " 

t'lodagh  flushed. 

“Stop.  Urry!"  she  said,  unevenly.  “ Father  was  neatly  sixty." 

But  Asshlin  a sense  of  the  fitness  of  thing-*  hail  ls>eii  uroitseil. 

"That's  all  very  well!"  he  cried,  scornfully.  Ml*nele  Denis  was 
all  right  for  a father  or  an  uncle.  Hut  to  marry!  Clo.  you’re 
mad ! ” 

t'lodagh  turned  upon  him. 

“ How  dare  you.  l«arryT“  she  cried.  “ You  are  horrible!  I 
hate  you!" 

Her  voice  caught,  and  with  a sudden,  passionate  gesture  she 
wheeled  nwav  from  him  and 
began  to  mount  the  stairs. 

The  action  sola-red  him. 

With  impetuous  remorse  be 
thrust  out  his  hand  to  de- 
tain her. 

" Clo ! " he  «a id.  “ I sav. 

Clo!" 

Hut  she  swept  Iris  hand 
aside, 

“No!  No!"  slie  ex- 
claimed. " I don't  want  you! 

1 don't  want  you  I I never 
want  to  speuk  to  you  again. 

You  are  hateful  — detest- 
able— " 

With  a fierce  movement 
she  pushed  past  his  out- 
stretched arm  and 
the  stairs. 

In  her  ImmIiooiii  Hannah 
was  hovrriug  about  between 
the  wash-stand  and  dressing- 
table.  a lighted  candle  in  one 
hand,  a carafe  of  water  in 
the  other.  At  the  sight  of 
her  mistress  she  luid  both 
her  burdens  down  with  a cry 
of  delight. 

"My  darlin'l"  she  ex- 
claimed. " An’  it  is  tli rue! 

Tini  heard  the  word  of  it  art’ 
he  carrvin'  the  cheese  out  of 
the  dinin'-room:  hut.  sure.  I 
wouldn't  belave  him — " 

But  t’lodagh  cheeked  her. 

" Don’t  be  a fool,  Hannah!" 
she  cried,  almost  fiercely; 
and  turning  her  face  from 
the  old  servant's  scrutinizing 
ryes,  she  walked  across  the 
room  toward*  the  lied. 

For  a moment  Hannah 
stood  like  an  ungainly  statue 
in  the  middle  of  the  room: 
then  she  nodded  to  herself 
a nod  of  profound  ami  silent 
wisdom—  ami  tiptoeing  out  of 
the  room,  closed  the  door  !*•- 
hind  her. 

Instantly  she  was  alone, 
t'lodagh  lagan  to  undress. 

With  hysterical  impetuosity 


flew 


up 
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she  tore  otT  each  garment  and  threw  it  untidily  upon  the  floor: 
then  slipping  into  lied,  she  buried  her  Hot  face  in  the  pillows  and 
burst  into  a violent,  unreasoning  torrent  of  tears. 

For  ten  minutes  she  cried  unceasingly ; then  the  storm  of  her 
misery  was  checked.  The  door-handle  was  very  softly  turned,  and 
little  Nance  slide  into  the  room. 

She  entered  eagerly,  then  paused,  frightened  by  the  scene  before 
her:  hut  her  hesitation  was  very  brief.  With  a sudden  movement 
of  resolution  she  sped  across  ihc  space  that  divided  her 
from  the  Iasi,  ami  laid  a cold,  tremulous  hand  on  t'lodagh's 
shoulder. 

“t’lo,"  she  said,  " is  it  true!  Are  you  going  to  marry  him! 
Are  you  going  away  from  here!"  Her  voice  sounded  thin  and 
far  away. 

t'lodagh  raised  herself  on  one  elbow  ami  looked  at  her  sister. 
Her  fail*  was  flush  til.  her  eyes  were  pretermit  u rally  bright, 

“Why  do  you  want  to  know!"  she  demanded,  angrily.  “Why 
is  everybody  (adhering  me  like  litis!  Can’t  I do  what  I like*! 
Can’t  I marry  if  I like!" 

Her  voice  rose  excitedly.  Then  suddenly  she  caught  sight  of 
Nance's  quivering,  wistful  little  face,  and  her  anger  melted.  With 
u warm,  quick  movement  she  held  out  her  arms. 

"Nance!"  she  cried,  wildly.  “Kittle  Nance)  The  only  person 
in  the  world  that  I really  love!" 

CHAPTER  XVI 

That  night  t’lodagh  frll  asleep  with  her  wet  cheek  pressed 
against  her  sister's  and  her  arms  clasped  closely  round  her. 

Next  morning  she  woke  calmed  and  soothed  by  her  outburst 
of  the  night  before,  and  after  breakfast  was  able  to  enter  into 
the  primary  discussion  concerning  her  marriage  without  any  show 
of  emotion.  The  conclave,  at  which  she.  her  aunt,  and  Milbanke 
alone  were  present,  took  place  in  the  drawing-room,  and  was  of  a 
weighty  and  solemn  rharacter.  The  Hist  suggest  ion  was  put  for- 
ward by  Mrs.  Asahlin,  who.  with  the  native  distaste  for  all  hurried 
und  definite  action,  pleaded  that  an  engagement  of  six  months  ut 
least  would  Is-  demanded  by  the  conventionalities  before  a mar- 
ring* could  taka  place;  but  here,  to  tba  oavprtat  of  his  Hat  cam, 
.Millmnke  displayed  a fresh  glewni  of  ;he  determination  and  firm- 
ness that  had  inspired  him  during  the  days  of  sickness  and  death. 
With  a reasonableness  that  could  not  Itc  gainsaid  In-  refuted  and 
disposed  of  Mrs.  Asshlin's  arguments,  nod  with  a daring  born  of 
his  new  |Mmitioii  made  tlm  startling  proposal  that  the  wedding 
ceremony  should  Is-  |a-rforiucd  within  the  shortest  possible  time: 
and  that,  to  obviate  all  difficulties,  t lodngh  and  lie  should  leave 
Ireland  immediately,  journeying  to  Italy  to  take  up  their  resi- 
dence in  the  villa  that  he  had 
already  rented  at  Florence  for 
his  own  use. 

Immediately  the  suggestion 
was  made  Mrs.  Asshlin  broke 
forth  in  irresistible  objection. 

“Oh.  tail  wlint  would  peo- 
ple say!”  she  cried.  “ Think 
of  what  people  would  say. 
With  the  funeral  scarcely 
over." 

Milhankc  looked  at  her 
gravely.  His  matter-of-fact 
mind  was  as  far  as  ever  from 
comprehending  the  ramiflea 
tions  of  the  Irish  character. 

" But,  my  dear  Mrs.  Assh- 
lin." lie  urg“d.  “ do  you  think 
we  need  really  consider 
whether  people  talk  or  not! 
Surely  we  who  knew  and 
loved  pour  Denis — " 

"Oh.  it  isn't  that!  No 
one  knows  better  than  I do 
what  a friend  vou  have 
been — ” 

Milhunkr  stirred  uncom- 
fortably. 

“ 1*1  rase  do  not  speak  of  it. 

I — I did  no  more  than  any 
Christian  would  hare  donp. 
What  I mean  to  suggest — ” 
But  again  she  interrupted. 

’*  Yes.  yes : | know.  But 
we  must  consider  the  county. 
We  must  consider  the 
county." 

But  Imre  Clodugh.  who  was 
standing  hv  the  windowr, 
turned  swiftly  round. 

" Why  must  we?"  she 
asked.  “ The  county  never 
remembered  father  till  he  was 
dead.  If  I'm  going  to  Is*  mar- 
ried it's  all  the  same  to  me 
whether  it*«  in  three  weeks 
or  three  months  or  three 
years." 

Millsinke  colored,  not  quite 
sure  whether  the  declaration 
wa*  propitious  or  the  re- 
verse. 

“ Certainly ! Certainly ! ’’ 
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he  broke  in.  nervously.  1 think  your  view  is  a — a very 
sensible  one." 

Mra.  A*shlin  shook  her  bend  in  speechless  disapproval. 

“ And  wkat  i»  to  become  of  Nance?”  she  asked,  after  a mo- 
ment V pause. 

A^ain  Milbaiike  glanced  uneertainly  at  ('lodagh. 

’*  .My  idea."  he  began,  dcpreralmgly,  “ was  to  place  the  child 
at  a pood  English  school.  Hut  for  the  tir*t  year  or  two  I think 
that  perhaps  C'ludngh  might  be  allowed  to  veto  any  arrangement 
1 may  make." 

(.'lodagh  stepped  forward  suddenly  and  impulsively. 

“Do  you  mean  that?"  slu*  asked. 

He  bent  bis  head  gravely. 

" Then — then  let  u»  take  her  with  us  to  Florence.  "Twould 
make  me  happier  than  anything  under  the  sun." 

Tlie  words  were  followed  by  a slightly  dismayed  pause.  Al- 
though he  strove  bravely  to  eon.-eal  the  fact,  M i Ilian ke  s face  fell. 
And  Mrs.  Asshlin  became  newly  and  markedly  shocked. 

“My  dear  ( 'lodagh — " she  U-gan,  sternly. 

But  Milhunkr  nut  up  bis  band. 

" I’niy  sav  nothing.  Mrs.  Asshlin !”  he  broke  in.  gently.  “ Clo- 
dngh's  wishes  are  mine." 

The  blood  surged  into  ('lodagh**  fnee  in  n wave  of  s|>onlaiieous 
relief. 

“You  mean  that ?"  she  said  again. 

Once  more  he  bent  his  head. 

“Then  I'll  marry  you  any  time  you  like,"  she  said,  with  a slid 
den  impulsive  warmth. 

And  in  due  time  the  day  of  the  marriage  dawned.  After  care- 
ful consideration,  every  detail  had  been  arranged  and  all  diffi- 
culties smoothed  away.  The  ceremony  was  to  take  place  in  the 
small,  unpretentious  Protestant  church  at  Carrigmorc,  where. 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  since  the  days  of  her  early  ihildhood.  Clo- 
dagh  had  listem-l  to  the  Word  of  (Sod,  and  tuul  sent  up  her  own 
immature  supplications  to  heaven.  The  marriage,  which  of  neces- 
sity was  to  Is-  of  the  most  private  nature,  was  tixed  for  the  fore- 
noon; and  it  lmd  been  arranged  that  immediatelv  upon  it*  con- 
clusion (’lodagh.  Xunce.  and  Miibanke  should  repair  to  Mrs.  A Mil- 
lin'* cottage,  from  which,  having  partaken  of  lunch,  they  were  to 
start  upon  their  journey 
without  returning  to  Or- 
ris! own. 

The  wedding  morning 
broke  gray  and  mild,  pre- 
saging a typical  Irish  day. 

After  a night  of  broken 
and  restless  sleep,  (’lodagh 
woke  at  six,  and  slipped 
out  of  bed  without  dis- 
turbing Nance. 

For  the  first  moment  or 
two  she  sat  on  the  side  of 
her  bed.  her  hands  locked 
behind  her  loud,  her  bare 
feet  resting  upon  the  un 
carpeted  llonr.  Then  sud- 
denly the  sight  of  the  long 
cardboard  box.  that  had 
arrived  from  Dublin  the 
day  before,  containing  the 
new  gray  dress  in  which 
she  was  to  be  married, 
roused  ber  to  the  «ig 
nifleamv  of  the  hour.  With 
a swift  movement  she  rose 
and  crossed  the  room  to 
the  window. 

The  view  across  the  bay 
was  neutral  and  calm. 

Over  the  sea  to  the  east  a 
pale  and  silvery  sun  was 
emerging  front  a flint  of 
mist,  while  on  tin*  wntcr 
itself  a white,  almost 
spiritual  radiance  lay  like 
a mystic  veil.  ('lodagh 
took  one  long,  comprehen- 
sive glance  at  the  familiar 
scenes  then,  as  if  afraid  to 
trust  herself  too  far,  she 
turned  away  quickly  and 
Itcgan  to  dress  with  noise- 
lea*  haste. 

Twenty  minutes  later 
she  crept  down -stairs  ar- 
rayed in  her  old  black 
riding-habit. 

Where  she  rode  on  that 
morning  of  her  marriage, 
what  strange  and  specula- 
tive thought*  burned  in 
her  brain,  and  what,  se- 
crets— regretful  or  antici- 
patory — she  whispered 
Into  l'olly's  sensitive  ears, 
no  one  ever  knew.  At 
half  past  eight  *he  rode 
into  the  stable  - yard, 
slipped  from  the  saddle  un- 


aided. and  threw  the  mare’s  bridle  to  Burke.  For  u full  minute 
she  stood  witli  her  gloved  hand  upon  the  neck  of  the  uniinal  that 
had  carried  her  so  often  and  so  well:  thin,  with  a sudden,  almost 
furtive,  movement  she  In-iiI  forward  and  pressed  her  face  uguin*t 
the  cropped  inane. 

“Take  care  of  lur,  Tim!*'  sin*  said,  unsteadily.  “Take  care  of 
her:  I'll  come'  Iwick  some  day,  you  know." 

And  without  looking  at  the  old  inun.  she  turned  and  walked  out 
of  the  yard. 

She  met  no  one  on  her  way  to  the  house;  but  as  she  passed 
across  the  hall  she  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  sight  of  Milhniikc 
descending  the  stairs,  already  arrayed  in  a conventional  frock  coat. 

Unconsciously  she  paused.  From  the  lli-t  she  had  vaguely  un- 
derstood that  he  would  discard  his  usual  tweed  suit  on  the  day  of 
the  wedding ; hut  the  actual  sight  of  these  unfamiliar  clothes  came 
as  a shock,  bringing  home  to  her  the  imminence  of  the  great  event 
as  nothing  else  could  |MK*ihly  have  done.  He  looked  unusually 
old.  thin,  and  precise  in*  the  stilt,  well-cut  garment* — a cirrunt- 
sinme  that  was  unkindly  enhanced  by  the  fuel  that  he  was  pal- 
pably aud  uncontrollably  nervous. 

There  was  a moment  of  eiiilsirrussed  silence.  Then,  mastering 
her  emotious,  t'lodugh  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  holding 
out  her  hand. 

He  responded  to  the  gesture  with  something  like  gratitude. 

" You  have  tiren  out  early,"  he  said,  hurriedly.  " Have  you 
been  taking  a last  look  round?” 

< 'lodagh  nodded  ami  turned  aside.  The  smart  of  her  recent  fare 
well  still  burned  in  her  eyes  aud  throat. 

He  saw  and  interprets!  the  action. 

“ Don't  take  it  to  heart,  my  dear!"  he  said,  quickly.  “ You  shall 
return  whenever  you  like.  And — ami  it  will  Is-  my  proud  privi- 
lege to  know  that  you  will  always  find  everything  in  readiness  for 
you." 

( 'lodagh 's  Itcad  drooped. 

“ You  are  very  good."  she  said,  in  a low.  mcrhnnical  voice. 

For  a space  Miltoinkr  made  no  response;  then  suddenly  his 
fingers  tightemd  nervously  over  the  hand  lie  wa*  still  holding. 

“ Clodugh,"  be  said,  anxiously,  **  You  do  not  regret  anything? 
You  know  it  is  not  too  late— even  now.” 

t'lodugh  glnlicrd  lip:  and  for  one  instant  a sudden  light  1ea|a-d 
her  eves;  the  next. 


had  drooped 
su  id.  **  I re- 
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pret  nothing." 

Milbanke's  Angers  tight- 
ened spasmodically. 

“tiod  bless  votl!"  he 
said,  tremulously.  And 
leaning  forward  suddenly, 
lie  pressed  his  thin  lips  to 
lier  forehead. 

And  so  Clodagli'*  hist 
boat  was  solemnly  burned. 

The  hours  that  followed 
breakfast  and  saw  the  de- 
parture from  Orristown 
were  too  tilled  with  haste 
and  confusion  to  make 
any  deep  impression  upon 
her  mind  The  lust  fren- 
zied packing  of  things 
that  had  been  overlooked ; 
the  innumerable  fu  re- 
wells. all  more  or  less 
harassing;  the  scramble 
to  la*  dressed,  and  the  en- 
tering of  the  musty  old 
Imrouche  that  hud  done 
duty  upon  great  occasion* 
in  the  AsNhlin  family  for 
close  upon  half  a cen- 
tury— were  nil  hopelessly 
- - and  mercifully  — con- 
fused. liven  the  drive  to 
Carrigmorc  with  her  uunt 
and  sister  tilled  her  with 
a sense  of  dazed  unreality. 
She  sat  verr  straight  ami 
-HIT  in  the  MW  gray 
dress,  one  hand  Hn*|ied 
tenaciously  round  Nance's 
warm  fingers,  the  other 
holding  the  cold  and  un- 
familiar ivory  prayer-book 
that  hail  Iwrn  one  of  Mil- 
banke's  gift*.  It  was  only 
when  at  las*  the  carriage 
drew  up  before  the  little 
church  and  she  |wis*ed  to 
the  open  gateway  be- 
tween two  knots  of  gaping 
and  whispering  villagers, 
that  she  realized  with  any 
vividness  the  inevitable 
nature  of  tin-  moment.  As 
she  walked  up  the  narrow 
pith  to  the  church  door 
she  turnisl  suddenly  to 
her  little  sister. 
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"Nuncp  — " »hr  nu  id. 
brent  hle**ly. 

Hut  tin*  t ini**  for  aptceh 
was  M^rnl.  A«  \u n iv  raised 
a bright,  excited  fmv  to  her*, 

Mrs.  Asshlin  hurried  after 
tin-in  aero**  the  gras*;  ami 
together  the  three  entrred 
the  chiireti.  A iiioment  later 
Clodagh  saw  with  a faint 
*cn*e  of  perturbation  that 
the  building  war  not  empty. 

Ill  a shadowy  corner  clone  to 
the  altar  rails  Milhnnke  w«« 
talking  in  nervous  whispers 
to  the  rector  who  was  to  per- 
form the  ceremony. 

A few  minutes  Inter  the 
little  party  was  conducted  up 
the  aisle  with  the  usual  mur- 
mur of  voices  and  rustle  of 
garim-nta;  and.  in  what 
-corned  an  incredibly — a pre- 
posterously — short  space  of 
time,  the  service  had  begun. 

During  the  first  portion  of 
it  I'lodiigtr*  eyes  never  left 
the  brown,  clean  - shaven. 

Iienevolent  face  of  the  rector. 

Try  as  she  might,  she  could 
not  realize  that  the  serious 
woids.  pouring  forth  in  the 
voice  that  a lifetime  had  ren- 
dered familiar,  could  be 
meant  for  her.  who.  until  the 
day  of  her  father's  accident, 
hud  never  personally  under- 
stood that  life  held  any  seri- 
ous responsibilities.  It  was 
only  when  the  first  solemn 
que-tinn  was  put  to  her.  and. 

-tartlrd  out  of  her  dream, 
she  responded  almost  iiutu- 
diblv,  that  hrr  eye-  turned 
upon  Milhnnke  standing  op- 
posite to  her  — earnest,  agi- 
tated. precise.  For  one  sec- 
ond a sense  of  panic  seized 
her;  the  next,  she  had  blind- 
ly extended  her  left  hand  in 

olN-diciiee  to  the  rector's  injunction,  and  felt  the  chill  of  the  now- 
gold  ring  as  it  was  slip|M-d  over  her  third  linger. 

After  that  all-important  incident  it  seemed  but  a moment  be- 
fore the  ceremony  was  over  and  the  whole  party  gathered  to- 
gether  in  the  vestry.  With  a steady  hand  she  signed  her  mime 
in  the  register;  then,  instantly  the  net  was  accomplished,  she 
turmd  instinctively  towards  the  spot  where  Nance  was  standing. 

Hut  before  sbe  could  reach  her  sister's  side  she  was  intercepted 
by  Mrs.  Asshlin,  who  stepped  forward,  half  tearful,  half  exultant, 
and  embraced  her  effusively. 

“My  dear  child! — my  dear,  dear  child!"  she  murmured,  dis- 
jointedlv.  “May  your  future  Iv  very  happy!" 

Clodugh  submitted  tilcntly  to  the  embrace;  then,  as  her  aunt 
reluctantly  withdrew  into  the  background,  she  became  conscious 
of  the  old  rector's  kindly  presence,  looking  closely  into  her  face, 
lie  took  lu-r  hand  in  both  his  own. 

“ (iod  Idess  you,  my  child!"  hr  suid,  simply.  “ I did  not  prruch 
you  a sermon  just  now.  In-cause  I do  not  think  you  will  require 
it.  You  are  a dutiful  child,  and  I believe  that  you  have  found 
a very  worthy  husband." 

At  the  word  lui-Umd  Clodugh  looked  up  quickly;  then  her  eyes 
dropped  lo  hrr  wedding  ring. 

“ Thank  you."  *he  said,  almost  inaudible.  And  an  instant  later 
Milhnnke  stepped  forward  deferentially  and  offered  lu-r  liis  arm. 

In  silence  they  pa«ed  down  the  aisle  of  the  church,  in  the 
centre  of  which  Mood  the  old  alone  font  at  which  Clodugh  had 
been  christened,  and  on  which  she  had  ls-en  wont  to  fix  hrr  eye* 
during  the  Sunday  service  while  the  rector  preached.  All  at  once 
this  inanimate  friendly  object  seemed  to  take  a new  and  unfa- 
miliar air — seemed  to  whisper  that  Clodagh  Asshlin  existed  no 
more,  and  thut  the  strungci  who  tilled  her  place  was  an  alien. 
Her  fingers  lightened  nervously  on  her  husband's  arm  mid  lu-r 
steps  involution  ily  quickened. 

Outside,  in  the  cairn,  gray,  misty  atmosphere,  they  lingered 
for  a moment  by  the  church  door,  in  order  to  give  Nance  anil  Mr*. 
Asshlin  the  opportunity  of  gaining  the  cottage  before  them;  hut 
both  were  ill  at  ease,  self-conscious,  and  acutely  anxious  to  cur- 
tail the  enforced  solitude.  And  iL  was  with  a sigh  of  relief  that 
clodagh  saw  Mill-iink,-  draw  out  his  watch  as  uri  indication  thut 
they  might  start. 

Alsmt  the  gate  the  little  group  of  curious  idlers  had  ls-en  aug- 
mented. And  as  Clodagh  Mopped  to  the  carriage  an  irrepre* siN«- 
murmur  of  admiration  passed  from  lip  to  lip.  succeeded  hv  a 
cold  and  critical  silence  as  the  bridegroom — well  bred,  well  dressed, 
but  obviously  and  incongruously  old — followed  in  lu-r  wake. 

Clodagh  comprehended  and  construed  this  chilling  silence  hv  the 
light  of  her  own  warm  appreciation  of  tiling*  young,  strong,  and 
iM-autiful.  And  a*  she  stepped  hastily  into  the  waiting  carriage 
a llush  of  something  like  shame  rose  hotlv  In  lirr  face. 

The  drive  In  tire  cottage  scarcely  occupied  till  minute*,  and 
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even  had  they  desired  it  there 
was  no  time  for  conversation. 
Milhnnke  sat  upright  and 
enilNirraased ; clodagh  lay 
back  in  her  corner  of  the 
roomy  tuuouchc.  her  even 
fixed  resolutely  upon  the  win- 
dow, her  finger*  tightly  duall- 
ing the  ivory  pruyer-hoolc. 
One  fact  was  occupying  her 
mind  with  a sense  of  anger 
and  loneliness — the  fact  that 
her  cousin  Larry  had  not 
hern  present  in  the  church. 
Since  the  night  on  which  her 
engagement  had  Item  an 
nnunci-d  the  feud  la-tween  the 
cousins  hail  continued.  Dur- 
ing tin*  week*  of  preparation 
for  the  wedding  Larry  had 
avoided  Orriitown;  but 
though  no  overtures  had  been 
made.  Clodugh  had  never 
doubted  that  lie  would  be 
present  nt  the  ceremony  it- 
self. And  now  that  the  ex- 
die  incut  was  passed  she  real- 
izes! with  a shock  of  surprise 
thut  she  had  been  openly  and 
iininiMtakahly  deserted. 

The  thought  was  upper- 
most in  hrr  mind  as  the  car- 
riage stopped ; and  when  her 
aunt  came  forward  to  greet 
them  her  first  question  con- 
cerned it. 

*'  Where's  l-urry,  Aunt 
KanT"  she  asked. 

" My  dear  child,  that's 
just  what  I have  been  asking 
myself.  But  come  in!  Come 
into  the  house!” 

•Mrs.  Asshlin  was  ilustered 
by  the  responsibilities  of  tin* 
moment. 

" Why  wasn't  lie  in 
church T"  Clodugh  asked. 

Mrs.  Asshlin  tlyew  out  her 
hands  in  a gesture  of  per- 
plexity. 

" Hoys  are  incomprehenBibh* 
■Id  enough  to  have  forgotten 


" How  can  I tellT"  she  said, 
things.  I'm  sure — cr — •liimea  i*  not 
that  7" 

She  glanced  iirdilv  over  Iter  shoulder. 

Mill-alike  looked  intensely  cntli  mussed,  and  Clodagh  colored. 

" Well,  we'd  better  not  wait  for  lairry."  she  interposed,  hastily. 
" You  know-  what  a time  it  takes  to  get  round  to  Cloghal  with 
thut  liig  barouche." 

Min.  Asshlin  Is-cumc  all  assiduity. 

“Certainly!  Certainly,  my  dear  child!  Mr.  Curry  and  his 
brother  are  already  waiting.  Won’t  you  cuuie  in!" 

With  hospitable  excitement  she  marshalled  them  into  the  dining- 
room and  seated  them  al  a table  spread  with  good  things. 

The  room  into  which  they  were  Ushered,  though  small,  was 
bright  and  cheerful;  and.  notwithstanding  the  season,  there  were 
flower*  u|M-u  the  table  and  mantelpiece,  lint  even  under  theae 
favorable  « <oud  it  ions  the  lunch  was  *«iiieely  a success.  Mrs.  Aaah- 
lin  wit*  gmuinc  enough  in  her  effort*  at  entertainment,  hut  the 
guests  were  not  in  u londitmn  to  lie  entertained.  Mill-unke  was 
intensely  nervous;  CliMlagli  *nt  straight  and  rigid  in  her  chair, 
uncomfortably  conscious  of  iiisultordimtlr  mint  inns  that  crowded 
up  at  every  added  suggestion  of  departure.  Kven  the  reetor'N 
brother — a bluff  and  hearty  personage,  who.  out  of  old  friendship 
for  the  Asshlin  family,  hud  consented  to  act  as  l*-st  man  at  the 
hurriedly  arranged  wedding  -felt  his  spirits  damped;  while  little 
Nance,  who  sat  close  to  her  sistrr,  made  no  pretence  whatever  at 
hiding  the  tear*  that  kept  welling  into  lu*r  eye*. 

It  was  with  universal  relief  that  at  length  they  lose  from  the 
table  and  filed  -ait  into  the  ball.  There,  however,  n new  inter- 
ruption awaited  them.  In  the  shadow  of  a doorway  they  caught 
•Jght  of  Hannah,  arrayed  in  her  Sunday  bonnet  and  shawl,  and 
still  breathless  from  the  walk  from  Orristuwn. 

At  sight  of  the  little  party  she  came  forward  with  a certain  un- 
gainly shyness,  but  catching  a glimpse  of  Clodagh,  love  conquered 
even-  lesser  feiding. 

" la-l  me  have  wan  last  look  at  her!"  she  exclaimed,  softly. 
"That'*  all  I'm  wantin'." 

And  as  Clodagh  turned  impulsively  towards  lier  she  held  out 
her  arms. 

"Sure.  I knew  her  la-fore  any  wan  of  ye  ever  sat  eye*  on  her!" 
slie  explained,  the  tears  running  down  her  cheek*.  " t!o  on  now. 
iiiias — ma’am.”  *he  added,  brokenly,  pushing  Clodagh  forward 
toward*  the  door,  and  turning  to  Milhnnke  with  an  outstretched 
hand.  “tJood-by.  *ir!  And  find  bless  you!"  Her  soft,  singsong 
voice  fell  and  her  hard  hand  tightened  over  his.  “Take  rare  of 
her!"  she  added.  '*  And  don’t  lie  forget  tin'  thut  she’*  nothin'  but 
a child  still,  for  all  her  fine  height  and  hrr  good  looks." 

She  'poke  with  crude,  rough  earnestness,  but  at  the  last  words 
her  feelings  overcame  her.  With  another  spasmodic  pressure  ahe 
/I'oniiiturd  on  pegr  991. f 
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Correspondence 


WHAT  IS  JAPAN  GOING  TO  DO? 

I'llCUM  ff*|t'A*K,  Nkw  York.  June  X , IWi. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper'*  Weekly: 

Sin, — Both  in  your  column:*  mid  in  thoae  of  (lie  daily  pw  bare* 
appeared  article*  dealing  wilh  the  Inwn  to  be  drawn  from  the 
occurrence.  conduct,  and  the  almost  assured  ouinmir  of  the  war 
in  the  Far  Ka*t.  A fear  ha*  Im‘cu  ex|imwl  that  civilized  na- 
tions, and  particularly  the  United  State*,  will  have  much  to  fear 
twith  from  the  commercial  and  political  rivalry  of  .la pan  in  the 
Far  East  and  from  her  military  and  naval  prowe**. 

The  experience  of  long  residence  in  Japan  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance  with  the  Japanese  lead*  me  to  voice  what  I ladirve  muat  la* 
the  opinion  of  most  old  resident*  in  that  country,  namely,  that  a 
fear  that  the  Japanese  will  enter  into  a kern  commercial  and 
|»olitical  rivalry  with  civilized  nation*  i*  well  founded. 

Japan  ha*  made  ceaseless  attempt*  to  inquire  foreign  terri- 
tory. Formosa  she  annexed  a*  a result  of  the  war  with  China. 
Sire  tried  to  do  the  an  me  with  Port  Arthur  and  adjacent  terri- 
tory. but  was  hoiked  by  the  vigilance  of  Europe.  A few  year* 
ago  she  would  gladly  have  acquired  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Korea 
is  now  Japanese  territory  in  all  but  name.  A*  a pretext  we  com- 
monly hear  it  said  that  Ja|uin  i«  an  overcrowded  country,  nod 
must  have  room  for  expansion.  This  i*  untrue;  Japan  i*  not  over- 
crowded. and  if  she  were,  mom  for  expansion  is  provided  in  the 
rich  island  of  Yezo.  where  it  could  be  carried  out  without  great 
hardship  to  the  native  population,  which  is  not,  a*  in  Chinn  and 
Korea,  numerous. 

Japan's  object  is  simply  commercial  and  political  expansion 
for  its  own  sake.  This  may  la-  a perfectly  legitinuite  object,  but. 
nevertheless,  it  requires  of  the  United  States  that  die  look  sharp- 
ly to  her  growing  interests  in  the  Far  Fast.  Something  more 
than  tike  dictate*  of  conscience  will  be  needed  to  make  Japan 
adhere  to  her  < informal  I pledges  to  maintain  the  open  door  in 
territory  that  comes  under  her  control. 

As  to  the  naval  and  military  excellence  of  the  Japanese  there 
is  less  cause  for  American  apprehension.  When  the  events 
of  the  present  war  come  to  be  viewed  in  their  proper  perspective 
it  will  lie  seen  that  Japan's  easy  victories  on  the  sea  have  Is-cti 
due  rather  to  the  startling  unprepa  redness  and  inefficiency  of  the 
Russians  than  to  any  singular  excellence  on  the  part  of  the  Jap- 
anese. And  it  will  proluihly  he  made  plain  that  on  land  the  Jap- 
anese won.  first.  l>v  sheer  force  of  overwhelming  numbers;  second, 
by  their  acquaintance  with  the  territory  gained  in  actual  war- 
fur**:  third,  by  their  nearness  to  their  l«se,  and  the  superiority 
of  their  supply-train.  It  will  la*  seen  that  in  fighting  qualities 
ami  iu  ma mi-uv ring  the  Russian  has  shown  himself  the  equal  of 
tile  Japanese. 

We  have  little  to  fear  from  any  ineitlciencv  on  thr  pint  of  our 
navy,  and  with  our  navy  doing  her  part  cur  army  need  never  be 
placid  upon  the  defensive.  I am,  sir. 

John  Coi.e  MrKivt. 


A DO<;  THAT  REASONED 


diction  of  governmental  supervision  with  the  object  of  abolishing 
and  stamping  out  the  iniquitous  practice  now  prevailing  of  grant- 
ing to  a limited  numlier  of  shipper*  *|M-ciul  rates  ind  arrangements 
which  enable  them  to  monopolize  to  their  own  profit  that  whu-li 
should  la*  granted  to  thr  public  at  large.  I quote  from  the  article: 
" President  Tuttle  of  the  Boston  uud  Maine  Railroad  testified 
that,  in  his  opinion,  Isith  rebates  and  discrimination*  are  thing* 
of  the  past.  . . . He  further  emphasized  hi*  belief  that,  even  if  the 
practice  of  rebates  and  di-w  intimation*  bad  not  gone  by,  the  law 
Is  ample  for  the  protection  of  the  public  uguinst  it.*' 

Then-  i*  the  whole  milk  in  the  mcoanut  mo*t  naively  expressed. 
President  Tuttle,  a*  well  as  every  other  railroad  official  ami  every 
traffic  manager  of  every  trust,  shipping  combine,  or  private  cor- 
poration controlling  any  considerable  amount  of  tonnage,  knows 
that  “ there  i*  something  doing."  They  can  keep  on  appointing 
investigating  committees  rotnpo»i*t|  of  Senator*  and  ambitious  and 
mercenary  |a>liticiai«*  to  represent  the  government  on  on*-  side,  and 
foxy  railroad  officials  on  the  oilier  side,  and  discus*  the  advisa- 
bility of  enlarging  the  scope  and  authority  of  the  Interstate  t'nin- 
inrrcc  t'oinmissioM  and  placing  the  rat*-  making  power  in  their 
hand*,  etc.,  etc  . ad  libitum,  and  what  does  it  all  amount  to?  If 
the  public  ut  large  ami  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
President  Roosevelt  and  the  investigating  committees  and  the 
railroad  official*  actually  want  to  know  wliat  is  going  on  «ab 
ro*a.  why  don't  they  get  hold  of  the  clerics  who  actually  do  the 
work  of  " skinning  " the  rates  for  the  benefit  of  the  favored  few. 
grant  them  immunity,  and  insure  them  a fixed  cmupi-tency  by  ap- 
(Miinting  them  a committee  for  suppressing  and  alsdisiimg  the 
crooked  work  that  they  have  been  compelled  to  carry  on  at  the 
instructions  of  their  employer*? 

I am.  sir,  Railroader. 


THE  ATTRACTIVE  WOMAN  AGAIN 

Nkw  Yuan.  Janr  x.  mi. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper'*  Weekly: 

Km. — I wish  to  protest  against  your  various  letter-writers  who 
are  demanding  all  sorts  of  high  and  mighty  qualities  for  woman. 
My  requirements  are  simple  enough:  her  "four  attributes " may 
safely  he  condensed  to  on* — A Sense  of  Humor.  Without  that 
she  is  the  salt  without  it*  savor,  the  llower  without  |M-rfume. 
the  automobile  without  u chauffeur.  Women  I have  known  who 
possessed  a sense  of  humor  have  Wen  everything  else  delightful. 
Hei-.nj-.i-  aren't  most  women  all  right  anyhow ? 'liny  are.  It  is 
only  those  without  a hciim*  of  humor  who  drive  us  out  of  Paradise. 
I remember  saying  to  one  once.  “ What  I am  piaviug  for  is  high 
life  on  a low  income."  She  lookrsl  at  me  with  perfect  solemnity, 
and  said,  **  I)o  you  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer?”  “ Vcs."  1 
said.  “ I do."  “ Well."  ahe  said.  " I am  glad  of  that,  but  I don't 
think  youi  aspiration*  an-  very  high."  And  as  I remained  silent 
she  added.  “Still,  I suppose,  to  want  high  life  on  a low  income  is 
l tetter  than  low  life  on  a high  income."  Then  I tied.  Hence  this 
letter.  I am.  sir.  R.  V. 


Kvnhas  ClTV,  June  tl,  005. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper'*  Weekly: 

Sir, — I have  read  with  much  interest  the  articles  in  Harpeu'h 
Weekly  on  the  reasoning  of  animals.  I lag  to  communicate  to 
you  what  I believe  to  he  a striking  example  of  animal  reasoning. 
I)an.  a handsome  Gordon  setter,  wns  accustomed  to  sleep  in  the 
stable.  Iteing  quite  a favorite  he  was  often  allowed  in  the  bouse, 
especially  ill  severe  weather.  Having  been  taught  to  fetch  the 
morning  paper,  which  was  thrown  into  the  yard  by  the  carrier, 
Dan  fell  Into  the  habit  of  using  this  method  to  gpin  admittance 
to  the  house.  If  be  came  to  the  door  without  the  (taper  he  was 
refused  admittance,  due  morning  the  carrier  failed  to  bring  a 
paper,  and,  having  been  went  away  from  the  door.  Dun  was  much 
puzzled  what  to  do.  An  investigation  of  the  premises  revealed  no 
paper,  and  u*  the  dog  was  thought  to  have  lost  it  he  was  soundly 
scolded  and  left  out  in  the  cold.  Evidently  the  scolding  did  some 
good,  for  within  a few  momenta  Dan  turned  up  with  the  morning 
papci  iu  his  mouth,  Ity  way  of  chastisement  for  the  delnv  lie 
wn.i  still  refused  admittance.  Very  possibly  thi*  me  thod  of  ad- 
iiiinistering  justice  did  not  agree  with  Dan’s  notion  of  the  way 
in  which  dogs  should  Is-  treated;  nevertheless,  he  was  not  to  Is- 
deterred  from  gaining  his  obj«*ct  When,  n few-  momenta  later,  a 
Member  of  the  family  opened  the  door  to  go  out  Dan  was  wail 
Ing  patiently  with  anotficr  morning  paper.  Sulksequcnt  develop- 
ment* revealed  the  fact  llml  two  of  the  neighbors1  psi|M*r*  were 
missing.  I urn,  sir, 

CHtnnv  G.  Brown, 


THE  REGULATION  OK  RATES 

ltRooKi.vn.  Jimr  X.  rxa. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper' a It'rdtfjr; 

Km.  I happened  to  pick  up  your  edition  of  June  Iff  at  jwige 
S'JJ.  and  my  attention  wa«  immediately  attracted  to  the  photo- 
graph of  Commissioner  Jud*on  Clements,  in  the  lower  right- 
hand  corner,  who  is  apparently  testifying  to  sonic  stupendously 
ini|x>rtant  question  irifii  hi*  left  hand  mined,  and  <-n  reading  the 
article.  " Tl»e  Government  and  the  Railroads."  I immediately  rec- 
ognized the  appropriate  ap|dication  to  the  whole  icft-handi-d  find- 
ing of  the  uiigiist  committee  who  have  Ik-cii  investigating  the  ques- 
tion of  discrimination  in  freight  rates,  rebates,  and  the  ad- 
visability of  (daring  the  matter  in  the  hand*  and  under  the  juris* 


Nkw  York.  June  X,  ms. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper '*  Weekly: 

Kir, — I wa*  interested  in  your  eorres|»ondcnt'»  letter  regarding 
the  four  nccesaarv  attributes  of  the  perfert  woman,  mid  I t*-g 
Iu  suggest  the  following:  Tlie  religious  sense : domestic  loyalty, 
charily;  generosity.  It  seem*  to  me  that  a woman  with  those 
qualities,  nr  attriiailes.  would  have  u countenance  very  pleasant 
to  look  upon,  though  it  might  not  la*  what  i*  commonly  known  as 
beautiful.  She  would  nl*o  In-  the  (MMsessor  of  a broad  and  liberal 
mind,  for  u woman  who  (tossessen  “ charity  " does  not  gossip,  or 
judge  others.  Generosity  would  imply  that  she  would  l«-  helpful 
and  a good  friend — verv  powerful,  not  to  say  comfortable,  traits 
in  man  or  woman.  Ami  Jnis  sensing  domestic  loyalty  she  would  la-. 
ii*  near  a*  I can  judge,  n perfect  woman.  One  word  more  on  the 
subject  of  woman's  la-nut  y.  I grant  it*  at  tract  ion:  Imt  I must  say 
that  some  of  the  ls**t  anil  noblest  women  I tone  known  lime  been 
the  |ea*t  la-autifill  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  term.  1 deplore 
the  cultivation  of  Is-nuty  in  woman  at  the  expense  of  higher,  more 
valuable,  and  more  enduring  attrihulcs,  and  it  has  often  seemed 
to  me  peculiarly  and  affect  ingly  unjust  when  I have  observed  the 
path  made  easy  by  every  one  for  a woman  of  beauty,  while  Ih-i- 
plilincr.  but  |m-i!ui]>*  superior,  sister  trod  often  ii|nui  the  thorns. 
Your  corrrs|HUident.  therefore,  who  mentions  ts-aiiiy  ms  a u**e*-s- 
«arv  quality  in  woman  I eon*i«Ier  wholly  in  the  wrong. 

I am.  sir,  ” Aftat  Seventy.” 


Nkw  York.  June  X. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harpe,'*  Weekly: 

Kir. — I have  read  with  much  interest  the  letter  from  your  corre- 
spondent discussing  ihc  qualities  that  go  to  make  the  ideal  woman. 
The  writer  i*  evidently  a man.  which  account*  for  certain  amusing 
features  of  the  ideas  advanced.  He  assume*,  tarilly,  if  not  ex- 
plicitly. that  the  jwrfect  woman  necessarily  exist*  for  the  com- 
fort. consolation,  and  delight  of  the  op(«n*i1e  sex,  Kbe  must  Is*, 
we  are  told,  "affectionate  ' and  " docile."  and  she  must  have  “a 
high  reverence  for  maternity.”  in  addition  to  n ” suiw  of  religion.” 
Itnr.  ns  to  the  first  thru*  qualities  required,  suppose  she  has  no 
desire  to  marry  and  never  intends  to-  Must  -lu-  -till  continue  to 
1*-  atTecI innate  and  docile,  and  to  ravcrciir.  iii  iiernitv'  Another 
thought  uiriirs  to  me:  What  alsuit  hu  t a*  an  all-hnpurtuut  requisite 
for  tin-  pi-rfi-ct  woman?  I am.  *ir. 
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The  Dictator  of  Europe 

( Com  fiini'd  from  ftagc  97 4J 

Chunccllor,  mid  when  French  foreign  policy 
wa»  really  df reefed  from  Berlin.  From  that 
position  of  subjection  France  had  rescued 
herself  by  forming  the  Dual  Alliance;  to 
that  position  of  subjection  she  returns  now 
that  the  Dual  Alliance  has  ceased  to  lx* 
effectively  operative.  Nor  has  it  been  leas 
decisively  established  that,  in  such  a case, 
the  Anglo-French  entente  is  and  can  lx*  uf 
no  real  assistance  to  her.  (treat  Britain 
eannot.  under  any  circumstance*,  in  her 
present  stale  of  military  chans,  offer  to 
France  that  particular  kind  of  protection 
which  the  Dual  Alliance,  so  long  as  it  re- 
mained in  full  vigor,  could  and  did  afford 
her.  For  colonial  purposes,  for  almost  ull 
extra-European  puijiose*.  the  entente  not 
only  remains  Intact,  hut  has  before  it  the 
prospect  of  a constantly  increasing  useful- 
ne»».  It  has  removed  once  and  for  all  the 
danger,  that  only  it  very  few  year*  ago  was 
an  imminent  danger,  of  a colonial  war  lie- 
tween  Droit  Britain  and  France:  and  the 
probabilities  nrp  that  both  in  Africa  and 
Ibe  Far  Fast  opportunities  will  arise  for 
extending  and  consolidating  it.  Hut  for 
Continental  luirjxises,  as  a sulistitute  for 
the  Dual  Alliance,  as  an  arrangement  for 
counteracting  the  disablement  of  Russia,  it 
is.  and  in  the  nature  of  things  must  lx*. 
hofieli>*s]y  inadequate.  That  i«  a function 
it  was  never  intended,  and  is  not  fitted,  to 
fulfil,  and  the  French,  while  prizing  it  as  an 
instrument  that  works  powerfully  for  their 
interests  and  security  in  its  own  particular 
sphere,  realize  that  to  rely  upon  it  ns  a 
protection  against  Dermnny  is  to  lean  on  a 
broken  reed.  Frame,  therefore,  confronts 
Derma ny  bereft  of  all  outside  assistance, 
and  with  no  one  to  de|iend  upon  but  her- 
self: and  being  at  this  moment  the  most 
sincerely  pacific  nation  in  Kumpe,  pene- 
trated also  with  the  consciousness  that  a 
war  with  her  eastern  rival  would  in  all 
human  probability  end  as  it  ended  in  the 
seventies.  «he  rinds  herself  in  a situation  of 
extreme  difficulty  that  is  not  without  its 
poignant  humiliations. 


A Case  of  Second  Sight 

A Scotch  minister  and  his  friend,  who 
were  coining  home  from  a wedding.  I«cgan 
to  consider  the  state  into  which  their  pota- 
tions at  the  wedding  feast  had  left  them. 

“Sandy,"  said  the  minister,  “just  stop  a 
minute  here  till  I go  ahead.  Mavis*  I don’t 
walk  very  steady,  anil  the  grind  wife  might 
remark  something  not  just  right.” 

He  walked  ahead  of  tin*  servant  for  a 
short  distance  and  then  naked: 

“ How  is  it?  Am  I walking  straight?” 
“Oh.  ay."  answered  Sandy,  thickly, 
“ye’re  a*  reeht — but  who’s  that  who’s  with 
you?” 


A Schoolboy’s  View  of 
Tennyson 

Tiie  following  remarks  on  Tennyson  were 
recently  hamb-d  in  *>n  an  examination 
paper  by  a schoolboy  in  an  English  Litera- 
ture Cla«s:  “ laird  Alfred  Tennyson  was  a 
celebrated  |w*d.  and  lie  wrote  a lot  of  la-iiuti- 
fill  pomes  with  long  hair.  His  greatest 
| sunc  i«  called  * The  Idle  King.’  He  was 
made  a lord,  hut  he  was  a guru]  man  and 
wrote  many  nads." 


Too  High  A Price 

A y\ it m i_v itoioni  who  was  getting  married 
found  that  lie  had  not  enough  money  with 
which  to  pay  the  minister’s  fee.  lie 
promised,  however,  to  pay  him  in  potatoes 
when  they  were  ready  fm  digging  up.  The 
minister  waited  for  some  time,  but  no  pota- 
toes were  forthcoming;  so  he  called  upon 
the  man  and  inquired  the  reason. 

” Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth.  Duvner.”  was 
the  reply.  ” I’d  like  to  give  von  the  potatoes, 
but  she  ain’t  worth  it. 


Unfderbei 


•i  Stats*.  E»»ri  ana  at 

I Diamond  i*  the  emblem  ot  protperiti  It*  briglit 
land  mid  rat*  of  Umild  fir*  are  an  **t»rla»tin*  do- 
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Extracts  from  Adam's  Diary 

By  MARK  TWAIN 

“One  of  the  funnievt  pieces  of  writing  that  ha*  come  from  the  |>ei»  of  the  veteran  humorist, '*  declares  the 
/•kilaJetfhin  AViWof  these  extracts  from  the  diary  which  Adam  kept  in  the  Darden  of  F.den,  and  in  which 
he  recorded  hi*  first  impression*  of  Kve.  " tif  course,  it  is  all  non*en*c.’’  says  the  critic,  " burlevjue  *if  the 
wildest  sort,  but  a*  such  it  is  an  undoubted  masterpiece.”  //lustra 'erf.  Cloth,  ft. 00. 
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The  Gambler 

f CuiifiNMt'tf  from  I>age  9S5.J 
ichu-asl  hi*  Huger*,  mill  turning  liiennti- 
neatly,  di*u  speared  into  tin;  buck  region*  of 
t lit-  cottage. 

For  a moment  Milhnuke  remained  where 
ulii*  had  left  him.  moved  and  Vet  pernlcxed 
by  her  hurried  words;  tlirn,  suddenly  ri- 
m<*mlH*ring  bin  duties,  lie  I'lward  the  hall 
anil  punctiliously  olferrd  his  arm  to  Clo- 
dngh. 

"The  carriage  it*  waiting,”  he  said, 

%ui  Clodagh  sluKik  lier  head. 

“ Please  take  Nance  first.”  she  murmured, 
in  a low.  constrained  voire. 

lie  acquiesced  silently,  and  as  he  moved 
away  from  her  she  turned  to  Mrs.  Asshlin. 

“ 1 Jood-bv,  Aunt  Fan!"  she  said.  “And 
tell  Larry ‘that  l*m— that  I'm  sorry.  He'll 
know  whut  it  mean*." 

Her  carefully  controlled  voice  shook  sud- 
denly as  prid*" struggled  with  affection  and 
asmK'iation.  Suddenly  putting  her  arms 
round  Mrs.  Asshlin's  neck,  she  kissed  her 
thin  cheek,  and  turning  quickly,  walked 
forward  to  the  waiting  carriage. 

There  was  a moment  of  excitement,  a 
spasmodic  waving  of  handkerchiefs,  the 
sound  of  n stifled  sob.  and  the  tardy  throw- 
ing of  a slipper;  tlirn.  with  a swish  of  the 
long  driving-whip,  the  horses  hounded  for- 
ward, and  the  great  lumbering  carriage 
swung  down  the  hill  that  led  to  the  Sloghal 
road. 

As  they  bowled  through  tin*  village  street 
Clodagh  "shrank  back  into  her  corner,  re- 
fusing to  look  her  lust  on  the  scene  that 
for  nearly  eighteen  years  hud  formed  n por- 
tion of  her  life's  horizon.  The  instinctive 
clinging  to  familiar  things  that  forms  so 
integral  a part  of  the  Celtic  nature  was 
swelling  in  her  throat  and  tightening  about 
her  heart.  She  resolutely  refused  to  lie 
conquered  by  her  emotion ; but  the  emotion — 
stronger  for  her  obstinate  suppression  of  it — 
luadr  fair  to  dominate  her.  For  the  mo- 
ment she  was  unconscious  of  Milhanke,  sit- 
ting opposite  to  her.  anxious  and  depre- 
cating. and  she  dared  not  permit  herself  to 

tress  the  small,  warm  fingers  that  Xuttrc 
ad  insinuated  into  her  own. 

With  a lurch  the  carriage  swept  round 
the  curve  of  the  street  and  emerged  upon 
the  Cloglml  road.  Hut  scarcely  had  Burke 
gathered  the  reins  securely  into  his  hands, 
scarcely  hud  the  horn--  settled  into  a swing- 
ing trot,  than  the  little  party  licramr  sud- 
denly aware  that  n cheek  had  been  placed 
Ilium  their  progress.  There  was  nil  ex- 
clamation fmm  Burke.  ■«  clutter  of  hoof* 
ns  the  horses  were  hastily  pulled  up.  and 
the  barouche  came  to  a halt. 

With  a movement  of  surprise  Clodagh 
turned  to  the  open  window.  But  on  the 
in«ta nt  there  was  a truffle  of  paws,  the 
sharp,  eager  yap  of  a dog.  and  something 
rough  and  warm  thrust  it*clf  against,  her 
face. 

“Xliik!”  site  cried,  in  breathless,  incredu- 
lous rapture.  Then  *he  g lamed  quickly  over 
the  dog's  red  head  to  the  hands  that  had 
lifted  him  to  the  rarringc  window. 

” Larry!"  she  said,  la-low-  her  breath. 
Young  Asshlin  was  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  road — red,  shy.  anil  excited. 

“ I want  you  to  take  him,  Clo,**  he  said, 
awkwurdly,  “ for  a — for  a wedding-present.” 
For  one  instant  Clodagh  *at  overwhelmed 
by  the  suggestion,  and  next  her  eyes  un- 
consciously sought  Milhanke**. 

"May  IV  she  said,  hesitatingly.  It  was 
her  first  faltering  acknowledgment  that  lier 
actions  were  no  longer  quite  her  own. 
Milhanke  started. 

"Oh.  assuredly!”  he  said.  **  Assuredly.” 
And  Clodagh  opened  the  enrriuge  door 
and  look  Mick  into  her  arms. 

For  one  moment  the  joy  of  reunion  sub- 
merged every  other  feeling;  then  she  raised 
a glowing,  grateful  face  to  her  cousin, 

“ Larry — " she  began,  softly. 

But  old  Burke  leaned  down  from  bin  seat. 
“ We'll  la-  lute  for  the  thrnin,”  he  an- 
nounced, iniia-rturUilily. 

Again  Milhanke  started  nervously. 

M Berlin  ps.  Clodagh — " he  begun. 

Clodagh  bent,  her  head. 

'*  Shut  the  door.  Larry.”  she  said.  “ And 
— and  you  were  n darling  to  think  of  it ! '* 
A“*hiin  closed  the  door. 

(Continued  on  pegt  993.) 
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Many  men  buy  a 


for  their  wives, 


^ ELECTB.IC 

JUST  as  many  men  go  to  the  circus  'because  the  children  want  to  go.'  They  generally 
wind  up  by  using  and  enjoying  the  Pope- Waved ey  as  much  as  cither  wife  or  children. 
In  the  gasoline  field  there  is  some  latitude  for  investigation  and  comparison — in  the 
electric  field  your  choice  is  practically  narrowed  down  to  the  Pope-Waverley,  whose  pre- 
eminence is  absolute,  unique,  and  unquestioned. 

The  more  you  study  the  electric  situation  the  more  you’ll  fed  like  owning  a Pope- 
Waverley — no  matter  whether  you  operate  other  can  or  not 

Anyway  you'd  better  write  for  the  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue  which  will  give 
you  a graphic  idea  of  the  infinite  possibilities  of  the  Pope-Wavedey  from  the  standpoint  of 
both  pleasure  and  utility. 

We  nvske  Coupr*,  Cheltra*.  Surieys,  Sunkotw*.  Station  and  Delivery 
Wyn,  Price*  $630  to  $2,230.  Al»o  Trucks  on  specifications. 

Write  for  coapirtr  catalogue  and  name  of  our  agent  nramt  you. 

POPE  MOTOR  CAR  CO.  Desk  w.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


Model  27 , Stanhope, 

Open  or  Victoria  Top,  Price  f 1.400. 


This  is  a series  of  artistic  little  books  made  after  designs  by  Mr. 
Will  Bradley,  the  well-known  designer  and  artist.  The  volumes  are 
square  i6mo  in  size  and  especially  pleasing  in  typography  and  make-up. 


Rip  Van  Winkle  Old-style  volume 

with  frontiqmvc.  $ 75 

Legend  op  Sleepy  Hollow.  Uniform 

with  "Rip  Van  Winkle."  .75 

Rubaiyat  op  Omar  Khayyam.  With 

Oriental  ornaments  and  binding  1 00 
Book  of  Rcth  and  Estiif.r.  With  esj*- 

cially  designed  initials,  etc.  1.00 

Bradley— His  Book  Bound  volumes 

of  this  unique,  artistic  periodical.  ,Yd  5 00 
Gilbert's  Bab  Ballads.  With  over  too 

drawings  by  the  author  i.tj 


•Kingsley's  Persei  l A beautiful,  well- 

printed  child's  book.  & -75 

Hawthorne's  Paradise  op  Children. 

Uniform  with  "-Perseus."  .75 

Prince  Ahmed  and  Peri  Ranoi*  (fn-m 
'"Arabian  Nights").  Uniform  with 
" Perseus  " .75 

Tine  Wisdom  op  Conpvcics  A light 

upon  Chinese  religion  and  life.  100 

Flowers  prom  Persian  Gardens.  A 

choice  anthology.  i.aj 

Edition  de  Luxe.  10.00 
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(Continued  from  page  991.) 

~ Good-by,  Nance!  Good-by,  sir!  Good- 
by.  Clo!" 

He  looked  bravely  into  the  carriage,  but 
hit*  face  vaa  atill  preternatural]  v red. 

('lodugh  turned  to  him  ini|>ultlwlj. 

“ Larry — ” alie  U-gan  again. 

Hut  the  hfirm-M  ntnrtrd  forward,  and  the 
boy,  lifting  hia  cap,  stepped  lack  into  the 
roadway. 

Clodngh  stooped  forward,  waved  her  hand 
unevenly,  then  dropped  back  into  her  seat. 

While  the  horses  covered  a quarter  of  a 
mile  she  sat  without  movement  or  speech. 
Hut  at  last,  lifting  his  great  adoring  eyes  i 
lo  her  face,  Mick  ventured  to  touch  her  hand 
with  a warm,  reminding  tongue. 

The  gentle  appeal  of  the  action,  the  hun- 
dred nicnmrieH  it  evoked,  was  instantaneous 
mid  supreme.  In  a sudden,  irrepressible 
tide,  her  grief,  her  uncertainty  of  the  future, 
her  home  sick  ness,  inundated  her  soul. 

With  n quick  gesture  she  tiling  away  Isith 
pride  and  restraint,  and  hiding  her  faee 
against  the  dog's  rough  coat,  cried  as  if 
she  had  been  a child. 

To  be  Continued. 

The  Abuses  of  Our  Mail 
Service 

(Continued  from  page  97.1./ 
during  the  past  nix  or  seven  years,  and  a 
few  of  its  more  flagrant  iniquities  him*  been 
abolished.  The  process  has  been  attended, 
it  is  alleged,  by  some  arbitrary  restrictions 
and  petty  interferences  with  lcgaliu-d 
publications,  amounting  practically  to  a cen- 
sorship of  the  periodical  press,  Until  the 
courts  have  finally  passed  u|a»n  all  the 
executive  rulings  we  cannot  know  the  full 
measure  of  the  reforms  secured. 

The  M-cund-rlana  rate  of  one  cent  a pound 
was  deliberately  established  for  the  Is-nellt 
of  legitimate  newspapers  and  periodical-., 
having  in  view  their  supposed  educational 
inilticiire.  This  rate,  lieing  only  a fruition 
of  t lie  known  cost  nf  transmission,  its  con- 
cession should  have  linen  rigidly  restricted. 

Hut  abuses  crept  in.  until  this  class  of  mail 
const  it ii till  seventy  per  ernt.  nf  the  whole 
tonnage,  while  it  yielded  only  lour  per 
cent,  of  the  revenue. 

Reform  was  necessary.  The  head  of  the 
bureau  having  jurisdiction  of  the  matter. 
Mr.  E.  C.  Maddeu.  inaugurated  measures 
for  curbing  the  serial-novel  graft,  news- 
agents’ *'  return  ” privilege,  the  pamphlet- 
advertising  schemes,  and  other  obnoxious 
excrescences.  Many  of  his  efforts  to  purge 
the  mails  have  been  successful : others  have 
failed:  a few  are  still  pending  in  judicial 
tribunals. 

Until  either  Congress  or  the  Department 
succeeds  in  restricting  the  second-class  rate 
within  the  legitimate  boundaries  of  its 
original  and  praiseworthy  pur|>oac,  we  must  . 
class  the  improjwr  use  of  that  privilege  ! 
a lining  the  leading  factors  of  the  annua!  I 
postal  deficit. 

Tin-  new  enterprise  of  rural  free  delivery, 
useful  and  popular  as  it  is.  has  become 
un  enormously  expensive  and  deplorably  ! 
unprofitable  feature.  The  appropriation  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  was  $21 ,000.000.  as 
against  *450.000  in  lono,  and  $8.1.54.000  in 
1003 — such  are  its  seven-league  strides  to  j 
the  front  as  a monev-absorher. 

On  the  basis  of  the  experience  for  the  | 
preceding  year,  the  loss  in  the  rural  free  I 
delivery  service  may  In-  prefigured  thus: 

''«rt  *»f  average  rural  rente  per  nmnth.  .$40.54 
I ncoate  I«.fl4 

i-©«*  rta.no 

A»  the  loss  is  78  per  cent,  of  the  cost, 
the  deficit  mused  by  this  branch  of  the 
service  for  the  year  1905  is  approximately  I 
* 1 11,380.000.  or  more  than  the  entire  loss  ' 
on  the  postal  system  as  a whole.  Nor  is 
it  just  to  credit  all  the  i-nllertinns  on  mail 
handled  hv  the  rural  carriers  to  that 
service.  Much  of  the  mail  busine**  existed 
l«efore  the  routes  were  established,  and  tin- 
postage  collected  must,  pay  the  wind.-  cost 
of  the  transportation  from  the  place  nf 
origin  to  its  destination. 

What  shall  we  do”  He  would  In-  a 
bold  man  who  proposed  to  discuiiLinnc  this 


great  farm-illuminating  service  merely  lie- 
i-ause  it  is  financially  unprofitable.  And  it 
is  getting  more  expensive.  The  salary  of  the 
rural  carrier  was  raised  from  $800  to  $720 
Iasi  year.  He  will  progressively  demand 
$800.  $1>00,  and  $1000,  and  will  doubtless 
successively  accomplish  his  purpose*.  The 
rural  service  will  cost  $50,000,000  per 
annum  five  years  hence,  and  the  loss  will 
correspondingly  increase  unless  more 
revenues  are  earned. 

Can  the  revenues  be  increased?  The  De- 
partment suggests  a local  parcels  post  which 
is.  perha|M,  worth  trying. 

lire  issue  and  payment  of  money-orders 
are  not  in  any  legitimate  sense  a govern- 
mental function.  It  is  a feature  of  hank- 
ing business,  and  is  regarded  by  many 
thought ful  men  as  a dangerous  develop- 
ment of  state  socialism.  It  is  a compli- 
cated and  inconvenient  process  fur  remit- 
tance*. but  Is  carried  on  with  such  diligent 
enterprise  by  the  Department  officials  and 
the  local  post  musters  who  conduct  its 
operations,  that  one  who  looks  only  on  the 
surface  sees  little  to  condemn.  It  has  l«een 
shown,  however,  allowing  a proportionate 
share  of  salaries  of  postmasters  and  of 
clerks  in  post-offices  engaged  in  money- 
order  work,  together  with  all  other  neces- 
sary items  of  expense,  that  there  is  an 
annual  loss  of  $2,500,000  on  the  money- 
order  business  at  the  post-offices. 

Fifty  millions  of  postal  money-order* 
were  issued  by  our  post-offices  last  year. 
On  1 1,000,000  of  these,  which  exceeded  $5 
in  amount,  there  was  a small  margin  of 
profit ; on  30,000.000  small  orders  the  fee, 
five  cents  for  those  ulsive  and  three  cents 
for  those  below  $2.50.  there  was  a heavy 
bets,  as  tin?  average  nisi  of  printing,  issuing, 
redeeming,  reporting  and  auditing  is  more 
than  ten  cents.  11m-  loss  on  the  small 
money-orders  was  $2,833,000.  while  the 
profit  on  the  larger  ones  was  about  $300,000. 

Thus,  if  the  postal  orders  for  less  than 
$.*»  could  l»e  superseded  by  a simpler  and 
cheaper  method  of  remitting,  the  heavy 
annual  deficit  in  the  money-order  aervlee 
would  be  avoided. 

This  method  has  been  found  in  the  pro* 
jxiscd  [tost -check  currency,  which  lias  re- 
ceived the  indorsement  of  hundred*  of 
periodicals,  of  national  commercial  bodies 
ami  postmasters'  conventions,  has  lreeti 
unanimously  approved  by  thr  Post-otlU-c 
Committee  of  Congress,  but  hangs  fire 
through  the  covert  hostility  of  express  com- 
panies. The  post-clieck  plan  provides  that 
our  one.  two.  and  five  dollar  hills  in  general 
circulation  ahull  he  printed  payable  to 

“ or  order.”  instead  of  " to  bearer.” 

When  wanted  for  remittances  the  name  of 
the  payee  would  be  inserted,  and  they  could 
then  Is*  safely  sent  by  mail  like  numey- 
orders,  They  would  Is-  redeemed  at  bunk* 
and  post-office*,  forwarded  direct  to  United 
States  Subtrensurh**,  eanrrlled.  and  re- 
issued like  mutilated  currency.  A two-ernt 
|fostage  stamp  affixed  to  a bill,  when  trans- 
formed info  a check,  would  pay  all  tin* 
cost  of  redemption  and  reissue. 

So  simple  and  obvious  a means  of  doing 
away  with  the  grievous  loss  on  postal 
money  orders  should  be  promptly  put  Into 
<qietation. 

There  are  other  features  wliieh  con- 
tribute appreciably  lu  tin*  »um  total  of 
needless  waste  whereby  our  deficit  in  post- 
office  revenue*  is  made  to  exist  and  to  in- 
crease steadily.  Tho»c  which  have  been 
cited  are  the  chief  delinquents.  The  rail- 
way overcharge,  the  franking  abuse,  tire 
M'COnd-elaCs  mail  graft,  the  rural  frre-de- 
livery  deficit,  and  the  small  money-order 
nuisance  must  one  bv  one  he  -oihjn-icd  to 
intelligent  business  methods  if  we  are  to 
avoid  irretrievable  disaster. 


One  of  the  Nine 

A cikimiyman  who  was  nut  walking  one 
Sunday  came  acin«*  some  hoys  who  were 
playing  liosehall  in  a vacant  lot.  Going  up 
to  one  nf  them  who  hud  jn*t  la-on  struck 
•nit.  ho  uitd.  “ Young  man.  don't  you  know 
that  it  i-  very  wrong  to  play  Im-iImII  on 
Sunday'  What  would  your  father  say  if  he 
km  w about  it  *” 

" You'd  better  a»k  him."  was  the  reply: 
•*  hr'*  playing  shor  t stop," 
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The  clubman's  cigarette  is 
Egyptian  Deities.  He  finds 
it  the  accepted  brand  of  his 
club ; he  finds  it  the  unchang- 
ing preference  of  his  friends ; 
and  for  him  no  other  cigarette 
affords  the  exquisite  perfection 
of  flavor  and  aroma,  and  an 
equal  assurance  of  uniform 
quality. 

Egyptian 

deities 

contain  only  the  finest,  purest, 
ripest  Yacca  leaf ; aged,  cured 
and  handled  throughout  with 
infinite  care  and  regardless  of 
expense.  This  cigarette  never 
changes  in  blend,  and  always 
affords  the  full  shape  and 
clear,  even  draught  that  comes 
only  from  the  most  skillful 
Egyptian  workmanship. 
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COMMENT 

The  extraordinary  good  fortune  which  attend*  the  Pre*i- 
dent  wan  never  more  manifest  than  in  hi*  securing  Kunr 
Rihit  a*  successor  to  John  Hat.  Apart  from  the  first  requisite 
of  high  ability,  Mr.  Rikit  t*  especially  lilted  to  quickly  gather 
up  the  loose  thread*  of  affair*,  because  of  hi*  intimate  famil- 
iarity with  every  presting  question  and  with  moat  dormant 
question*.  White  in  the  cabinet  hi*  advice  wu*  nought  by 
•he  President  and  Mr.  Hay  in  every  perplexing  problem.  That 
he  gives  up  an  income  of  $30Q,(MX)  a year  to  serve  hi*  country 
for  $8000  i*  just  that  prnclieal  form  of  patriotism  ami  sacri- 
fice which  those  who  know  and  love  him  have  come  to  expect. 
And  the  new  Secretary  of  State  i»  not  a rich  man. 

Of  John  Hay  the  American  historian  will  say  that  hi* 
opportunity  came  late,  but  that  he  made  the  most  of  it. 
lie  wax  in  hi*  sixtieth  year  when  President  McKinley, 
NNin  after  hi*  fir*t  inauguration,  appointed  him  umbuK*a- 
dor  to  the  Court  of  St.  Jamcx’a;  and  it  was  not  until 
about  a year  mid  u half  later  that  In*  found  his  true  voca- 
tion at  the  head  of  our  State  Department.  The  next  seven 
year*  beheld  the  application  to  a congenial  and  umpiring 
field  of  a keen,  sinewy,  trained,  stored,  and  ripened  intellect; 
the  solid  and  splendid  fruitage  of  what  had  been  a quiet 
but  an  incessant  and  incisive  . study  of  book*  and 
men.  The  accomplished  man  of  letter*  showed  himself  a 
eoiuiuminatc  tnan  of  affair*.  Modest  und  unpresumiug, 
he  wax  the  last  man  to  accept  the  place  of  primacy 
which  the  notions  of  the  world  now  accord  him.  Ho 
was  a worthy  successor  to  the  memorable  roll  of  American 
Secretaries  of  State  which  include*  the  name*  of  Jr.mric- 
* son,  Mammon,  Monkoe,  John  Quincy  Adams.  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, Daniel  Wkiihtkb,  ami  William  If.  Skwamo.  The  temper 
of  hi*  mind  was  never  tried  hy  the  strain  to  which  our  infunt 
republic  wax  Kubjcetcd  at  the  hand*  of  Great  llritain  on  the 
one  side  and  of  Napoleon  on  the  other;  neither  was  it  tested 
m the  furnace  of  a tremendous  civil  war.  Yet,  although  the 
opportunity  presented  to  Hay  did  not  involve  directly  the  life 
of  the  commonwealth,  if  may  Iw  ranked  for  prospective  import 
with  that  which  John  Qi  ivnr  Adams,  a*  probably  fir*i  pro- 
pounder  ot  ihe  Movuok  doctrine,  turned  to  august  and  far- 
reaching  account.  When  the  younger  Aoamh  la  id  the  helm  of 
state,  the  outflnshing  of  a galaxy  of  Latin- American  repub- 
lic* in  the  political  firmament  compelled  u«  to  formulate  our 
future  relation  to  the  Wcstoni  Hemisphere.  Momentous,  in- 
deed. wax  the  conjuncture,  for  we  can  now  ace  in  retrospect 
that  on  the  division  of  our  government  depended  the  fate  of 
the  New  World.  Curiously  analogous  wn*  the  occasion  for 
the  demon-  (ration  of  sagacity  and  prescience  which  events 
gave  to  Hay.  He  w«*  called  to  the  headship  of  our  State  De- 
partment in  the  lnair  when  our  easy  mastery  of  Spain  had 
driven  home  to  our  national  consciousness  and  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  a startled  Europe  the  magnitude  of  the  ro/e  reserved 
for  the  huge  American  republic  in  the  drama  of  mankind. 


The  fart  has  sometimes  been  overlooked  by  time  who  have 
noted  in  John  Hay  the  rare,  though  not,  of  course,  unique, 
conjunction  of  the  statesman  and  man  of  letters,  that  he  did 
not  proceed  directly  from  the  library  to  the  council-room. 
He  never  received  nor  sought  the  suffrage  of  hi*  fellow 
citizens.  A legislative,  a judicial,  or  an  administrative  office, 
properly  so  called,  lie  never  held.  Unlike  Irvincj,  Motley,  and 
1.4) WELL,  however,  lie  wax  not  suddenly  transferred  from  pen- 
craft to  btatccraft.  For  the  functions  of  ambassador  and 
Secretary  of  State  he  had  other  than  literary  credentials,  lie 
wax  an  American  exemplar  of  the  theory  that  a protructed 
training  in  minor  diplomatic  fxfxts  is  eminently  useful,  if  it  be 
not  indis[*ensahle,  to  success  on  that  highest  stage  of  diplo- 
macy which  ix  dominated  by  the  figures  of  Hismarck  und 
Cavoux.  So  far  as  Jolts  Hav'h  aptitude  for  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  relation*  wn*  attributable  to  eiptrintoc,  he  gained 
it  ax  secretary  of  legation  or  rharye  d'affairea  at  Paris. 
Vienna,  and  Madrid,  and,  above  all,  a*  First  A#*i*tnnt  Secretary 
of  State  under  Secretary  Kvahtn  In  the  Have*  adminiatration. 
If  a diplomatist  1m>  both  horn  mid  made,  veteran*  in  the  pro- 
fession have  acknowledged  during  the  laxt  seven  year*  that 
Hay  possessed  both  (he  congenital  and  the  acquired  equip- 
ment.  He  was  lucky,  no  doubt,  a*  we  have  «aid,  in  the  Inter- 
national circumstance*  amid  which  he  wa*  invited  to  exercise 
his  talent*.  He  wn*  fortunate,  also,  in  the  confidence  reposed 
in  hi*  foresight  and  diacretion  by  the  two  administrations 
the  foreign  policy  of  which  he  was  to  mould  »o  largely.  After 
all  allowances  am  made,  however,  it  is  but  just  to  acknowledge 
that  Hay  ha*  left  a deep  personal  imprint  on  our  diplomatic 
history,  and  that  next,  perhapa,  to  John  Quincy  Adams,  he 
ha*  influenced  most  sensibly  the  position  of  our  country  in 
world  politic*. 

Refora  marking  the  signal  and  substantial  achieve- 
ment* on  which  hi*  reputation  will  ultimately  rest,  we 
may  clear  the  ground  by  {Hunting  out  that  through  happy 
accident*  lie  wa*  not  responsible  for  certain  hazardous  and 
duhitublc  act*  in  the  field  of  International  politic*  during  hi* 
headship  of  the  State  Department.  It  is  too  early  yet  to 
assert  positively  whether  he  wa*  individually  accountable  for 
the  acquiescence  of  our  government  in  the  bombardment  of 
I .a  Guayra  ami  Puerto  Cahelln  by  three  Euro  peon  powers, 
but  it  is  certain  that  he  quickly  awakened  to  the  grave  pro- 
spective dangers  of  such  n precedent,  and  must  la*  largely 
credited  with  the  well-conceived  cxcajic  from  threatened  com- 
plic-Htionx  through  tlie  concerted  reference  of  foreign  claim* 
against  Venezuela  to  the  Hague  Court.  He  wax  out  of  the 
country  and  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  DillinuHam-SakcHEZ 
agreement,  by  which,  as  it  wn*  originally  planned,  the  Amer- 
ican Executive,  without  tin-  sanction  of  the  Senate,  wa*  to 
HxHume  the  function  of  collector  and  distributor  of  revenue  f"r 
the  Dominican  Republic.  He  had  no  hand,  cither,  in  the  formal 
treaty  subsequently  concluded  at  Santo  Domingo  and  ap- 
proved by  President  ltoottKVELT,  and  we  should  not  be  in  the 
least  surprised  if  a posthumous  disclosure  of  his  real  opinion* 
should  -allow  that  lie  would  have  seen  without  regret  the  re- 
jection of  that  treaty  hy  the  Keiirite.  In  the  LooMM-RoWEX 
entanglement  he  wa*  not  personally  involved,  for  before  his 
return  to  Washington  from  (ho  brief  visit  to  Europe,  under- 
taken in  the  vain  hope  of  restoring  his  health,  a definite  de- 
cision in  the  matter  had  been  reached  hy  Judge  Taft,  acting 
Secretary  of  State,  and  by  President  Rooskvri.t  himself.  We 
venture  to  opine  that  Mr.  Hay,  while  doubtless  dismissing  Mr. 
Rowkn  from  the  diplomatic  service  for  lack  of  discretion  and 
eaprif  dc  corps,  would  have  shrunk  from  the  inconsistency  of 
administering  to  Mr.  Ionium  at  once  a seven  rebuke  and  tin- 
proof  of  confidence  implied  in  the  bestowal  of  two  missions, 
one  decorative  and  tin*  other  highly  confidential. 


If  we  are  asked  by  what  acts  and  principles  Mr.  Hay  has 
made  n profound  impression  on  tho  foreign  policy  of’  the 
republic,  we  shall  find  ourselves  impelled  to  lay  particular 
stress  upon  three  achievement*.  It  is  no  fault  of  hix  that  the 
United  States  are  not  committed,  definitely  and  irrcvoeab>\ 
to  the  polieie*  of  arbitration  am]  reciprocity.  Had  not  to 
wishes  been  frustrated  bv  the  Senate,  we  should  lu  I*’ 
pledged  to  settle  by  arbitration  nil  eontroversies  not  in\  •!• 
the  nation’s  vital  interests  or  honor  between  this  country  a’1 1 
England  or  oilier  great  European  power*.  As  it  was.  he  con- 
tributed more  than  any  contemporary  statesman  to  the  a**ur- 
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aare  of  practical  efficiency  to  the  international  assize  at  The 
Hague,  by  referring  to  it  the  dispute  with  Mexico  concerning 
church  lunds  in  California,  and  by  prevailing  on  tire  creditor* 
of  Venezuela  to  submit  their  demand*  to  the  name  tribunal. 
It  was  in  pursuance  of  the  same  principle  that  he  nought  and 
-■cured  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  Alaska  boundary  qu» 
tii«  by  a cuuuninaion  on  which  each  of  the  parties  was  equally 
itpnuruted.  If  tlic  Senate,  or  rather  the  “ stand-patters  ” 
who  control  the  majority  of  that  body,  had  permitted,  he 
would  have  extinguished  by  reciprocal  concession*  every 
provocation  to  commercial  warfare.  If  we  do  not  include  in 
the  list  of  his  most  striking  performances  the  lhy-PxvxccniTE 
treaty  which  happily  replace*  the  paralyzing  ClaYTon-Bulwkr 
agtmwnt.  it  is  because  the  existing  convention,  winch  has 
rcccirtd  the  sanction  of  the  Senate,  differs  materially  from 
nnd  is  b great  improvement  upon  the  original  document  framed 
by  Mr.  Hit.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  treaty  which  the 
Senate  declined  to  sanction  the  Secretary  of  State  had  yielded 
to  Great  Britain  a larger  measure  of  authority  and  privilege 
on  the  American  Isthmus  than  we  could  afford  to  give,  or 
than  the  British  Foreign  Office  was  ituelf  ready  to  accept. 

We  pass  to  the  culminating  and  resplendent  work  with  which, 
us  events  hove  shaped  themselves,  the  name  of  Hay  seems  likely 
to  be  linked  for  many  generations,  if  not  for  many  centuries — 
u work  for  which  he  deserves  to  be  regarded  with  honor  by 
nil  lovers  of  peace  and  with  unstinted  gratitude  by  a quarter 
of  the  human  race.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  the  forbearance, 
magnanimity,  and  equity  with  which  he  treated  and  insisted 
that  other  foreign  powers  should  treat  the  disorganized,  an- 
archic. and  helpless  Chinese  Kin  pi  re.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  he  rescued  the  Middle  Kingdom  on  the  very  brink  of 
dissolution.  He  pronounced  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  the 
railed  States  to  take  jNirt  in  the  looting  of  the  almost  ex- 
hausted Chinese  treasury,  and  declined  to  countenance  the 
preposterous  exaction*  of  a money  indemnity  for  the  Boxer 
outrages  put  forward  by  Russia,  Germany,  France,  and  other 
creditor*.  Nor  did  his  services  to  China  end  with  the  erection 
of  n mural  rampart  against  a merciless  spolinton  of  her  pecu- 
niary resource*,  fn  a circular  note  to  the  great  power*  lie  ox- 
prwed  the  rrs>tcd  conviction  that  the  fate  of  Africa  should 
not  k Asiu’*,  and  that  the  venerable  realm  of  China,  the  un* 
IMrallckd  example  of  a continuous  civilization,  ought  not  to 
Is-  made  a victim  of  partition  at  the  hands  of  Kurnpean 
nations.  The  apprul  was  by  no  means  fruitless,  so  far  as  the 
British,  German,  French,  Italian,  and  some  other  governments 
were  concerned.  Only  Ku**iu  proved  recalcitrant,  in  deed  if 
tret  in  word,  und  it  w«*  reserved  for  Mr.  Hay  to  hc  that  the 
disciplining  of  the  Czar  could  safely  be  left  to  the  Mikado. 

One  important  am]  warrantable  deduction  to  be  made  from 
Judge  Fmrraa’a  charge  to  the  July  Grand  Jury  is  that  within 
a riiiMiiiably  short  time  the  public  will  learn  tlie  truth  or  the 
fahity  of  the  accusation*  against  the  former  m a ringers  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society.  While  Judge  Foster 
avwiiksl  all  reference  to  the  Kqtiitahle  organization  by  name, 
he  left  no  doubt  in  tin*  mi  rut*  of  the  member*  of  the  Grand 
Jury  that  this  cans?  erV'hre  would  be  presented  to  them 
fur  in vi-«t igitt ion,  A nuirked  feature  of  hi*  ehnrge  was  hi* 
t'li-a  rliat  tbo  jury  deliberate  with  the  utmost  caution  and 
fl  length,  even  to  the  prolongation  of  the  usual  iieriod  of  *er- 
r i'i*.  uimI  weigh  the  evidence  with  exceptional  care.  He  warned 
the  body  that  no  person  should  be  indicted  nnd  placed  on  trial 
■igninst  whom  there  was  insufficient  evidence.  From  all  this 
a is  readily  to  Is;  seen  that  if  any  one  of  the  former  directors 
"f  '•>*•  Equitable  has  failed  iu  hi*  trust,  has  utilized  this  rich 
mid  imwrrfnl  organization  for  other  purpose  than  it*  own  wel- 
fare. the  Grand  Jury  should  detect  it.  and  return  the  proper 
irelidiacbts.  Added  to  this  is  the  knowledge  that  Mr.  Ryan 
mnl  Mr,  Pin,  Mohto.v  will  lend  every  aid  to  seeure  the  punish- 
ment nf  the  guilty. 


Although,  according  to  unofficial  reports,  the  tenor  of  the 
lnti-M  rimimuuicatiotu  between  tire  Berlin  and  Pari*  Foreign 
Olfires  lias  bran  tnurked  by  studied  eourtrey  and  conciliation, 
it  ik»s  re.!  »|qs;nr  that  Germany  has  qualified  her  assertion 
tluit  the  future  status  of  Morocco  should  Is*  regulated  by  an 
iTili-runli.innl  conference,  or  her  refusal  to  restrict  the  aenpe 
"Nts  deliberation*  by  a preconcerted  agreement  with  France, 
that,  nevertheless,  tlie  opinion  prevails  that  some  means  will 


he  hit  upon  of  accommodating  German  and  French  interests 
in  Northwest  Africa  seems  to  ire  Viv*  on  the  one  hand  to  Em- 
peror William's  somcwliut  tardy  ri-eogitition  of  the  injury  that 
might  bo  inflicted  on  Germany  in  a ociiflict  with  France  to 
which  England  should  be  a party,  and.  o:i  the  other,  to  tire 
awakening  of  Frenchmon  to  the  indubitah’c  fact  that,  should 
the  Germans  provo  successful  on  land.  Franc*-' would  have  to 
pay  the  whole  cost  of  the  war,  recouping  Germany,  for  all  the 
losses  which  the  last-named  power  might  undergo -a*  British 
hand*.  It  in  strange  that  Emperor  William  should  not.  Lave 
foreseen  from  the  outset  tluit  whatever  military  ascdndepV 
events  might  give  him  on  the  European  Continent,  Enghi.nl 
would  still  b«  able  to  blight  the  actuat  nnd  prospective  fruit  * 
of  that  naval,  commercial,  and  colonial  policy  for ‘which  the 
German  people  during  many  year*  have  been  making  such 
considerable  sacrifice**.  Ho  preponderant  i»  the  nea-power  of 
Great  Britain,  that  in  all  likelihood  a war  on  her  part  with 
Germany  and  Franco  combined  would  seriously  cripple,  if  not 
destroy*,  the  navies  of  both  the  last-named  countries,  would 
sweep  their  mercantile  marines  from  the  ocean,  and  deprive 
them  of  all  their  colonies.  How  much  more  impotent  would 
be  Germany  to  withstand  tire  British  fleet,  if  the  latter  were 
supported  by  the  naval  resources  of  France ! Fnless  the  bat- 
tle-ship* and  armored  cruiser*,  upon  which  tire  Germans  have 
spent  so  many  million*  of  dollar*  which  they  could  ill  afford, 
could  be  sealed  up  in  the  estuaries  of  the  Elbe  and  tire  Wcser, 
or  in  the  Kiel  Canal,  they  could  hardly  escape  annihilation; 
the  merchant  navy,  which  serves  so  efficiently  the  globe-en- 
circling trade  which  Germany  has  laboriously  built  up.  would 
have  to  skulk  in  fortified  harbor*,  or  pas*  under  * foreign 
flag;  and  not  a remnant  would  survive  of  those  transmarine 
pnsM-ssion*  which  Germany  ha*  been  so  eager  to  expand.  Nor, 
without  the  consent  of  Great  Britain,  would  even  overwhelming 
victory  cm  land  permit  the  Berlin  government  to  make  good  it* 
naval,  commercial,  and  colonial  losaea  by  taking  over  the  war- 
ship*, the  mercantile  marine,  and  the  oversea  dependencies  of 
France. 


It  ia  conceivable,  of  course,  tluit.  when  tire  hour  of  settle- 
ment arrived.  Great  Britain  might  evince  toward  her  Gallic 
ally,  irreparably  beaten  on  Inml,  a fidelity  and  generosity 
which  she  herself,  it  must  be  acimitted,  failcil  to  experience 
from  Napoleon  111.  when  the  Crimean  war  wn*  dull'd.  The 
peace  of  Paris,  it  will  ho  remembered,  left  England  with  an 
unwelcome  addition  to  her  public  debt,  and  extorted  from  the 
Czar  no  concessions  commensurate  with  his  demerits.  It  i* 
probable  that  the  British  government,  unheeding  the  desire  of 
France  to  propitiate  her  conqueror  with  a surrender  of  her 
colonies,  instead  of  by  u furtlrer  mutilation  of  French  soil, 
would  act  u|Min  the  principle  that  the  laborer  i*  worthy  of  his 
hire,  and,  remembering  that  it*  own  [Nirricipation  iu  a Franco- 
German  conflict  was  prompted  by  self-interest  rather  than  by 
sympathy,  would  not  merely  decline  to  give  hack  any  of  the 
gain*  wrung  by  Great  Britain  from  Emperor  William,  but 
would  sanction  only  with  tire  utmost  reluctance  tire  acquisition 
by  Germany  of  the  French  war- ships  and  tlie  French  trans- 
marine (lepeniirueiea.  To  ratify  such  a transaction  would  be 
voluntarily  to  place  tire  one  rival  whom  England  has  cause  to 
dread  in  tlie  front  rank  of  naval  and  colonial  power*.  A Mdntc 
of  patriotic  duty  would  not  [>crinit  a Hritish  statesman  to  in- 
dulge so  far  the  feeling  of  condolence  for  a prostrate  coad- 
jutor. Neither,  of  course,  would  tire  British  taxpayer,  ulreudy 
sufficiently  loaded,  take  u|mn  hi*  shoulders  any  part  of  the 
pecuniary  burden  which  Gerinany  would  im|io*c  on  France. 
Fnder  such  circumstances,  a peace  dictated,  like  that  of  1.S71, 
at  Versailles  would  doubtless  not  only  exact  from  tho  French 
Republic  n huge  money  indemnity,  hut  would  subject  it  to  a 
territorial  dismemU-rurem  which,  |M-rha|»s,  might  lop  off 
French  Flanders,  what  is  left  to  France  of  Lorraine,  the 
opulent  province  of  Champagne,  and  even  the  whole  strip  of 
territory  that  lie*  cast  of  tire  Saonc  ami  Rhone,  and  that  once 
paid  allegiance  to  tire  Holy  Roman  Empire,  With  Irer 
domain  thus  stunted.  France  would  seem  reduced  irremediably 
to  tire  level  of  a second-rate  power.  Our  conclusion  i»  tluit,  *<■ 
long  a*  Russia  remains  incapable  of  rendering  substantial  aid. 
it  i*  tire  duty  of  French  statesmen  to  avoid  at  almost  any  tem- 
porary sacrifice  of  dignity  and  of  relatively  insignificant  in- 
terests in  Northwest  Africa,  a war  in  which  their  British  ally, 
being  master  of  the  *■#,  might  dnner,  hut  France  would  have 
to  pay  the  piper.  The  experience  of  1H7U  should  have  taught 
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Frenchmen  the  expediency  uf  i>  wallowing  Itumiliiit i«»n  f«»r  a 
whihvjQ-lyiug  on  tin*  quein-hhi*  vitality  of  their  gallant  mil  inn. 

/ Although  the  t'V«rif.tb(  uwurred  at  Odessa  in  the  week 
/ending  July  I wire-  fur  « time  cloaked  in  mystery.  the  ominous 
sigtiifieum-c  of  the  mutiny  on  the  Russian  battle-ship  A’lirnt 
Pvtrmkin  lim  hpen  emphasized  by  subsequent  eviiil*.  /Tii  spite 
of  the  It.J.^ijiii  censoraliip,  which  recently  has  been  enforced 
with  cxcc^’iotial  rigor,  it  has  k-nkisl  out  that  the  receipt  of 
the  new*  from  Odc--*a  was  followed  by  n revolt  of  the  large 
farce  of  sailors  Mtati'Hinl  at  I.ibau  on  the  Hal  tic,  ami  there*  i# 

•a  import  that  a similar  outbreak  took  place  at  Ileval.  The 
- 1 ill  Inter  account  a of  mutiny  ut  Cronstadt.  the  acuport  of  the 
capital,  ami  of  tiring  by  Russian  war- ships  upon  Sebastopol, 
will,  if  confirmed,  indicate  an  organised  ami  concerted  re- 
bellion. Meanwhile,  the  extensive  mobilization  of  troops  order- 
ed by  the  Ku-siau  authorities  in  the  districts  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Moscow.  Warsaw,  and  Kicff,  is  encountering  much  obstruction, 
ami  it  has  come  to  l>e  extremely  doubtful  in  the  eyes  of  n*oe- 
tionists  wln-tlicr  it  is  any  longer  safe  to  put  arms  in  the  hands 
of  tile  reservist*.  Threatened  as  they  are  by  revolt  mid  anareby. 
the  advisers  of  Nk'IIiiI.W  II.,  like  tin-  adviser*  of  IsH'W  XVI.  at/ 
n similar  conjuncture,  arc,  seemingly,  at  cross-purposes,  ;ukT 
impotent  to  bit  upon  a definite  and  |iersistent  programme/ 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Kniax  Pofempkin,  which  was 
launched  in  October.  1SHM),  is  tin-  most  formidable  battle  ship  in 
the  Black  Sen  naval  force,  uut  only  because  of  her  size — her 
displacement  is  lai,4«0  tons — but  hceausc  of  her  up-to-date 
equipment.  Tin*  next  most  redoubtable  vessel  is  the  Oeorgi 
Pt>biedomi*t*rff . built  in  1 Ht>2,  of  11,080  tons  displacement.  The 
four  otltcr  tirst-ela**  battle-ships  are  of  less  efficiency,  while  thu 
two  second-class  battle-ships  and  tlie  six  unprotected  cruisers — 
Russia  has  no  armored  cruiser*  in  the  Black  Sea — are  of  com- 
paratively little  importance.  Whatever  may  be  tin-  ultimate 
part  played  by  this  fleet — whether  the  St.  Petersburg  authori- 
ties shall  retain  control  of  it,  or  whether  it  shall  full  for  the 
most  part  into  the  bunds  of  insurgents — it  is  evident  that  its 
relations  tn  a national  uprising,  whether  coercive  or  cvnprra* 
tive.  would  be  mural  rutber  than  material.  The  ports  of  the 
! Black  Sen,  even  though  they  should  he  dominated  by  the  guns 
«•(  u mutinous  navy,  an-  geographically  too  remote  from  the 
i*o re  of  the  Russian  nation  to  afford  an  effective  fulcrum  for 
l he  revolutionary  lever.  To  appreciate  the  significance  of  the 
ulniost  contemporaneous  mutiny  ut  Liluiu.  we  should  bear  in 
mind,  not  only  that  this  fortified  jiurt  contains  a large  arsenal, 
and  shelters  most  of  the  few  remaining  wnr-*lii|*  of  Russia’s 
Baltic  fleet,  but  that  in  such  a locality  the  revolutionists 
would  gain  an  advantage  of  vital  import,  to  wit.  a has* 
for  military  operation*  far  nearer  t*»  St.  Petersburg  than 
would  be  secured  by  ascendency  on  the  Black  Sen  littoral. 

To  what  extent  the  disaffection  which  evidently  )H*rvadcs  the 
navy  lias  spread  to  the  army  cannot,  as  yet.  1m-  estimat'd. 

It  is  certain  that  the  other  day  at  IxkU  one  ngiment  refused 
|o  fin*  upon  the  tM-ople,  and  was  iinnudiati  ly  scut  elsewhere; 
gnd  about  the  temper  of  the  reservist*,  whom  it  wa*  intended 
to  cull  under  tla-  is  dors,  there  is  grave  misgiving  in  official 
circles.  From  St.  Petersburg  come  rumoi-s  that  even  the 
(uiurd  regiments  an*  evincing  a -editions  spit  it,  and  that  the 
Cossack*  alum-  nn  still  ilsolotcl.r  trustworthy.  Mon*  than 
one  violent  change  of  rukrs  has  been  brought  about  in  Rus- 
sian history  under  the  ffouxe  of  IIum  ixoit  by  the  def'-etion  o/ 

(he  very  soldiers  on  whom  the  n*igning  sovereign  kUppoffti 
himself  able  to  rely.  If  .some  regiments  of  the  liniH-rial  Guard 
could  be  gaim*d  over  by  the  revolutionist*,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  loyalty  of  tin*  bulk  of  the  anuy  would  survive  the 
shock.  It  will  U-  remembered  that  the  refusal  of  the  (Sardes 
Fram-aises  to  fire  upon  the  Parisian  populace  started  a mutiny 
which  gradually  involved  the  rank  and  lib*  of  all  the  regiments, 
except  the  Swiss  and  the  German,  in  tin-  service  of  Loci* 
XVI.  \Ve  should  probably  ascribe  to  a belief  that  tla*  autoc- 
racy is  losing  its  grip,  not  only  upon  the  navy,  but  also  upon 
the  army,  the  hold  course  pursued  by  the  deputation  of 
zmnitvoUts,  lately  received  l»y  the  Czar  at  Peierliof,  which,  on 
its  return  to  Moscow,  published  n mutlifestn  declaring  that  all 
of  their  sulnstantial  requests  had  been  refused  by  Nicholas  II. . 
and  denouncing  us  a mockery  the  t*|iocie*  of  eon*ultative  c-oun- 
eil  proposed  in  the  interest  of  the  bureaucrats  by  tla*  Minister 
of  the  Interior.  On  no  other  theory  except  the  assumption 


that  the  |H>sitifiii  of  the  autocracy  is  felt  to  be  preeuriou*  can 
W account  fof,  the  astounding  step  taken  in  the  week  ending 
July  1 by  rim  2**m*tvo*  of  St.  Petersburg  ,*md  Moscow,  file  step, 
namely,  of  informing  the  Czar  that  mile**  the  reform*  to 
which  la*  was  *uf»|stMvI  to  have  phdgcd  himself  in  hi*  late 
ambiguous  lity-e  arc  put  in  effect  within  about  a fortnight, 
they  will  arrogate  (lie  right  of  organizing  a constitutional 
which  would  be.  of  course,  a revolutionary — government  within 
their  respective  disttirts.  The  men  who  make  this  announce- 
ment must  Ik*  (lerfectly  aware  that  by  doing  *o  they  risk  their 
neck*.  Having  nun k*  it.  they  must  necessarily  clour  up  their 
ranks  and  go  forward.  They  now  occupy  a position  some- 
what similar  to  that  assumed  by  the  iiicmlit-rs  of  the  Con- 
tineutal  Congress  when  tky  signed  the  Declaration  of  Imlc- 
pcndencc.  “ must  hang  logethei,”  John  IIamvk  k told 
ttleUI.  “We  must,  indeed,”  add'd  BlJNJA.UIN  FmaNKLIX,  “for 
otherwise  we  shall  all  hang  separately.” 


So  far  a*  w»yMwrvcd,  none  of  the  college*  gave  an  honorary 
ilcgrce  tin*  year  t<i  Mr.  Tltau  ih  Lawson.  \Yl«ili«-  influence  of 
tin-  activities  y/  this  diligv -lit  citizen  and  others  who  follow  the 
same  trails  ap|M*ars  in  a large  pro|Nirtioii  of  the  orations  that 
illuminat'd  tla*  last  wi-ck  of  June.  And  what  it  tremendous 
unloading  of  more  or  b**s  digested  thought  the  jLineriean  Om- 
ni* iieeinent  season  witnesses!  Il  i*  sometime*  thrown  at  us 
reproachfully  that  as  a people  we  maintain  only  two  or  three 
reviews  for  the  discussion  of  serious  subjects  without  the  aid 
of  pictures,  wlierea*  such  |ieriodical*  flourish  numerously  and 
with  vigor  in  Great  Britain.  We  might  rrply  that  though  we 
an*  not  very  strong  in  review*,  so  far  as  men*  nuniltcrs  an* 
concerned,  we  huve  in  tin*  Commencement  season  an  insti- 
tution which  is  not  duplicat'd  aii.vwlmre  else,  and  in  which, 
in  the  course  of  a fortnight,  reviewers  by  the  score  and  ex- 
pounder* by  the  huiiJnd  look  backwards,  forwards,  and  all 
uhout,  revise,  expound,  light  beacon*  and  si  t danger  signals, 
and  generally  put  right  the  American  jieople  ami  plant  their 
feet  iu  the  paths  when*  they  belong. 


But  as  to  the  influence  of  the  ex]sniiiileiN  of  reform  nnnicd 
above,  it  seemed  to  appear  last  iiionlh  in  many  *|H*ee]u*s.  At 
all  event*  tbr*n*  was  an  unusual  consideration  of  money:  its 
pursuit,  it*  posm-ssion.  and  its  perils.  S|H-aking  of  very  rich 
men  wlm  manage  their  «*onnm*rcia|  concerns  as  if  they  believed 
they  were  a law  unto  themselves.  President  It»iosK\KLT  said 
ut  llarvanl: 

It  i*  far  more  iiiqtorlunt  tliat  they  c-ontliicl  llieir  Imslocsa 

ulTnlr*  dis’cnlly  Ilian  that  tla-v  should  -jkihI  tin*  surplus  o(  th«-ir 
forluiic*  in  pliil«iiillini|iy.  Marti  Inis  Iks*i»  given  In  thesr  im*n.  uih! 
We  have  a right  |o  deiiMn-1  imn-li  of  them  in  return.  Kverv  man 
of  great  wealth  who  runs  his  business  with  eynienl  contempt  for 
those  prohibitions  of  the  law  wlii<h  (•>  hiied  iiiiiiiing  lie  ran  I'lUpr 
or  i-vjuJe  is  a menace  to  our  miiiniunit.i . ami  the  cominanity  i* 
not  to  In*  exriissil  if  it  dm**  Mot  develop  a spirit  which  actively 
frown*  on  and  disioim tenant***  him. 

At  hart i m »uth.  Itr.  Bkn  iamix  lot;  Wiikki.km,  president  of  the 
l’iiiver*it,v  «»f  Californio,  discoursing  of  The  Abundant  Life, 
dwelt  upon  the  melancholy  predicament  of  n class  of  Ameri- 
cans which,  within  ten  years.  Inis  become,  lie  said,  |Miiiriitouxly 
iitiineroiis,  wlnaa*  whole  strength  nnd  wit  are  completely  ale 
Nifbnl  iu  devising  the  mean*  of  s|N-mliug  any  reasonable  pro- 
portion of  their  incomes.  Their  money,  he  declared,  “has  torn 
them  away  from  tlie  ordinary  stumlanls  of  home  and  civic  life, 
created  a new  si*t  of  ivimlitions  fi*r  thein,  made  them  its  *itv- 
ants.  They  change  their  abiding-place  with  the  seasons,  have 
no  home,  and  have  forgotten  where  they  vote.”  lie  deplored 
a*  <“speeially  sail  their  isolation  from  humanity,  due  to  their 
Icing  compelled  by  the  tyrannous  conditions  of  their  existence 
to  associate  with  one  another,  so  that  their  chihlren  “ inter- 
marry and  intordivorce,  ami  the  caste  of  tlie  great  rich 
emerges.”  |>r.  WliKKLKII  felt  that  theirs  was  by  no  mean*  the 
abundant  life,  lie  was  sorry  about  them,  nnd  called  them 
* people  of  caste  wla>  drag  tla*  golden  ball  and  chain.” 


So,  further,  at  OI«erlin.  Mr.  Jam  km  It.  Dili,,  trust  carpenter 
of  New  A'**ric  ami  New  .Ier*i-y.  delivered  nn  address  i,f  which 
the  burden  was  that  our  present  prosps-rity  lias  tla>  grave  defect 
of  depreciating  character.  <tur  powerful  men,  he  said,  abii*e 
their  power;  conditions  in  tla-  business  and  financial  world  an* 
not  wholesome,  “Tlie  trouble  i*  <*oncrcto.  Tin-  evils  of  the 
past  are  our  fault.  The  wrong  is  persomd.  We  are  not 
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liunest’*  The  great  danger*  of  the  time  Mr.  Dim.  found  to  lie 
in  pretenor,  graft,  and  “ the  easy  dollar."  Of  pretender*,  de- 
ceiver# of  the  public,  grafter*,  tlic  moat  skilful  and  dangerous 
lie  found  in  the  ranks  of  educated  men  and  educated  women. 
|*h>fcH.*or  Wii.ua M .Fames,  at  Harvard,  is  also  credited  with 
Srnling  fault  with  the  educated  people.  Speaking  at  Chicago 
Fnirenoty  he  complained,  a#  reported,  thut  education,  instead 
■*f  preventing  crime,  only  made  criminal#  more  adroit.  There 
is  not  a public  abux?  on  tin-  whole  Eastern  coast,  he  said,  of 
which  some  Harvard  graduate  i#  not  an  enthusiastic  advo- 
cate. That  may  be  near  the  truth,  and  yet  by  no  means  prove 
that  education  is  conducive  to  crime.  That  it  is  not  a moral 
pane. -a  is  well  known,  hut  it  i#  easy  to  find  expert  testimony 
that  by  developing  intelligence  it  make#  for  the  promotion  of 
right  conduct. 


Ford  lain  College  made  Mayor  M(Tlkiu\  n LL-D.,  and 
hr  mndc  n *pm"h  in  which  he  said  that  every  age  had  it*  evil*, 
nnd  thut  the  besetting  sin  of  ours  was  avarice.  " Our  mad 
rush  for  wealth,’'  he  said,  “ is  not  an  honest  effort  to  increase 
tin-  prulncts  of  nature  or  the  avails  of  huinau  effort,  but  a 
hideous  rice  of  eviT-incn-nsing  uiid  insatiable  gns-d.”  Finally — 
though  the  list  might  lie  imlefinitcly  extended — we  have  Dr. 
Il.wun . of  Yale,  in  a baccalaureate  address  questioning  his 
young  men  h*  to  their  ideal  of  mmivm  in  life.  “ I*  it,”  hi*  asked 
tlwin,  “to  be  romp  n reputable  memlsr  of  good  society  ami 
achirve  substantial  result#  in  the  way  of  fortune,  family,  and 
friend*,  on  which  you  can  look  with  increasing  complmvucy ' 
Or  i»  it  to  try  to  make  tin*  world  better  by  a struggle  which 
will  hr  full  of  dangers  and  mistakes  and  misunderstanding#, 
and  in  which  to  the  very  end  of  life  you  art*  likely  to  remain 
fur  from  tin*  realization  of  your  highest  hope*  f ’ The  two 
ideal*  may  not  to  all  observers  so  necessarily  incompatible 
in  he  seemed  to  regard  them,  hut  he  said  that  one  atnod  for 
Pharisee  and  the  other  for  Christian,  and  he  wanK*d  young 
Yale  of  the  #inug  Pharisee  ideal  as  one  thnt  deadens  and  ob- 
struct* nil  efforts  for  moral  progress. 

I)r.  IImk.kt’k  idea  is  sound  and  inspiring,  but  as  hr  ha# 
|hr*-nl  it  it  offers  chances  for  discussion.  Tliere  are  reputnble 
ifsinb  r*  of  pM#l  society  who  have  achieved  substantial  result* 
iu  tlu*  way  of  fortune,  family,  and  friends,  who  are  trying 
nbojit  as  hard  u*  anybody  else  to  make  the  world  better,  and 
trying  to  considerable  purpose.  Fortune,  family,  nnd  friends 
an-  all  source*  of  power,  and  may  be  used  and  often  an*  used 
for  great  gwd- 


Mr.  JdilN  Ibx'KEKgl.i.ER*#  disbursement  department  was  ex- 
ceptionally active  last  month,  placing  no  les#  than  eleven 
million*  in  hand*  fit  to  administer  it  for  the  public  lienefit. 
Ora*  million  Mr.  Iba  KRWI.LKU  added  to  the  endowment  of 
Vile,  the  income  to  be  used  for  current  expenses.  Tin*  gift, 
vditch  appears  to  have  Urn  quite  unexpected  to  P re*  blent 
IDuU’.r,  wa*  announced  by  him  at  the  Commencement  dinner 
ami  *rimd  the  a*>etnblcd  alumni  to  repeated  bursts  of  ap- 
piovnl.  The  next  day,  the  newspaper*  announced  a gift  of  ten 
million*  by  Mr.  Rr#  K WELLER  to  the  General  Education  Hoard, 
“the  principal  to  I*  Md  in  perpetuity  a*  n foundation  for 
pilurwtion:  the  income,  above  expense*  and  administration,  to 
te  distributed  to,  or  u#cd  for,  the  benefit  of  such  institutions 
nf  Irnniinu,  at  such  limes,  in  such  amount*,  for  such  pur- 
pnH*.  and  under  Mich  condition*,  or  employed  in  such  other 
,|R  die  Ilnard  may  di**m  l#-*t  adapted  to  promote  n roin- 
p rebellow;  system  of  higher  education  in  the  I’uitcd  States." 
It  will  I*  seen  that  the  ilefuils  of  cxpmiditure  of  the  income 
of  Mr.  R.n  KF.m4.Eit*  gift  are  left  to  the  Board’s  unrestricted 
discretion.  The  General  Fducntion  Hoard  was  formed  in 
rchruarr.  1002.  and  got  a charter  from  Congress  in  January. 

nt  which  time  Mr.  T{«x-ke»kli.i:k  gave  it  a million 
■Mur*  for  educational  work  in  the  South.  Its  chairman  is 
Mr-  Hohut  0*  m;\ ; it#  treasurer  i*  Mr.  Gwukik  Foster 
Ptwnnv;  and  it  include*  among  it*  members  Messrs.  Mount* 
K-  Jturr,  Walter  II.  Pauk,  Ai.bkut  Shaw,  D.  C.  Gilma.v, 
"•  Harper,  K.  B.  Andrew*.  and  J.  1>.  IIockkkkixkic.  Jr. 


n-’iilc*  these  gifts  from  Mr.  Rim'KWELLNI.  the  gift*  to  cdu- 
'•Atii-nal  purpfKf-j  announced  at  Commencement  included  an- 
"tbr  rnilhon  dollar#  for  Yule  from  a small  group  of  grndn- 
J1*-  and  fl  fund  of  12JH0.000  (nn«|  srill  growing)  provided 
<fT  Harvard  by  her  graduate#  a#  an  additional  endowment  in- 


traded  especially  to  provide  for  increasing  the  salaries  of  her 
teacher*.  Princeton,  it  will  be  recalled,  reported  at  Com- 
mencement an  income  increase  of  $100,000.  The  figures  from 
the  other  colleges  arc  not  nt  hand,  but  recalling  Mr.  Oab- 
vkoik’s  gift  of  ten  millions  two  months  ago,  it  would  ap|s-ar 
that  the  educational  fund*  of  the  country  have  been  increased 
by  upwards  of  thirty  milliou  dollar#  since  the  first  of  May. 


Mr.  Tiiomak  W.  Lawson  was expected  to  leave  Boston,  on  July 
5,  for  a speech-making  tour  in  the  Middle  West.  His  engage- 
ments. us  tltc  pu|N-r*  record  them,  include  discourse*  at  various 
points  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota. 
Among  others  who  are  announced  n*  sjK-nker*  with  him  on 
u Lawson  day.”  July  S,  at  Ottawa,  Kansu*,  are  Mr.  Jam  we. 
of  New  York,  (lovemor  Follrttk,  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr. 
Cuhlsce  S.  DaRiiow.  Iu  Kansas,  .Mr.  Lawson  will  be  the 
guest  of  Governor  Horn;  in  Nebraska  he  will  be  introduced 
by  Governor  XlNKRY.  In  Iowa  he  *iK*aka  on  the  invitation  of 
Governor  CYmjuxs.  and  in  Minnesota  lie  will  Is*  Governor 
Johnson's  guest.  He  wind*  up  hi*  week’*  lour  nr  Albert  Lea, 
Minnesota,  where  he  and  Mr.  William  J.  Bryan  are  to  ad- 
dress the  Chautauqua  Assembly.  Mr.  Lawson  is  a prophet 
n >t  without  considerable  honor  in  this  country  nt  thi*  time, 
and  especially  (though  not  exclusively)  in  Kansas  and 
vicinity.  Presuniubly  1m*  will  have  enormous  audiences  and 
give  them  good  entertainment.  What  impression,  and  bow 
deep,  he  will  leave  upon  hi*  hearers*  minds  is  harder  to  guess. 
As  a voice  crying  in  the  wilderness  Prepare  .yc  the  wayl  he 
ha*  been  an  egregious  success;  but  for  whom,  for  what,  iB  the 
way  to  U-  prepared  f Is  he  goiyg  to  advise  the  mid- Western 
brethren  to  take  their  moqey  out  of  tin*  hank*  and  sell  all  their 
otocka  so  as  to  bu#t  “ the  system,”  or  is  he  just  going  to 
release  his  utterance  and  have  some  funf 


We  observe  that  the  name  of  (’i.arknce  S.  Harrow,  one  of 
Mr.  Lawson's  cospenker*  named  almve,  is  also  signed  to  a 
call  lately  i**ued  for  the  formation  of  an  “ Intercollegiate 
Socialist  School  " which  aims  to  imbue  the  minds  of  the  rising 
generation  with  socialistic  doctrine*.  Other  signers  of  the  call 
are  G.  Piiki-cs-Stonks,  T.  W.  IIicjoinbox,  ( *ii  ahl< tms  Perkin* 
Gilman,  Om  ar  L.  Trim:*,  B.  O.  Flower,  W.  K.  Wallow,  I* 
D.  Anmvrr,  Jack  Tomkik,  nnd  Lpton  Sinclair.  The  National 
Civic  Federal  inn  Review,  discussing  thi*  call  and  the  callers, 
quote*  extract*  from  Socialist  literature  now  in  circulation, 
which  proclaim  the  purpose  of  Socialism  “ to  wipe  out,  root 
and  branch,  nil  capitalistic  institution*  of  present-day  soci- 
ety to  bring  about  a revolution  “ more  tremendous  than 
any  revolution  that  ha*  ever  ncctiired  in  the  history  of  the 
world”;  tr.  “scire  the  whole  powers  of  government”;  to 
“ labor  night  and  dnv  at  undermining  society.”  We  can  endure 
to  see  Professor  Tnmgh,  nnd  even  Mrs.  Gilman  and  Jack  Lon- 
l>.»v,  allied  with  person*  of  three  pyrotcchnical  professions, 
but  they  seem  queer  company  for  Colonel  Ill'KilNsos  I*  it  for 
this  troop  that  Mr.  Lawson  ha*  been  recruited,  and  ate  uims 
such  a*  these  the  aim*  he  would  ndvimee  t We  guess  not.  We 
don't  know  what  Mr.  Lawson’s  remote  aim*  are — if  hr  ha* 
any — but  there  11111*1  be  many  observer*  in  wltom  hi*  activities 
seem  rather  calculated  to  imluee  nn  accelerated  revolution  of 
tin*  wheel*  than  the  advance  of  any  ascertained  vehicle  in  any 
definite  direction. 


What  maggot  g<*t.  into  the  brain*  of  the  Montclair,  New 
Jersey,  firemen  impelling  them  to  refuse  to  rriareh  iu  a Fourth- 
o -July jireeession  in  which  they  supposed  Bookeji  Wakiiikc;* 
Ton  was  to  figure  l Booker  W vsuin<;tov,  it  mills,  was  orator 
of  the  day,  and  not  a part  of  the  preclusion,  but  what,  any- 
how. ha*  a New  Jer#**y  town  to  do  with  Negrophobia  ? Tut, 
tut!  Montclair  firemen : von  nuiv  get  medal#  for  heroism,  hut 
you  never  will  for  sense. 

It  appear*  thnt  a r<*i  iit  wltolc*ali>  raid  of  the  Pliihulclphia 
IHilii*4  on  all  *orl*  ol  dis«.r*lcrly  Iioiim-*  brought  un  army  of 
women  into  court,  mid  among  them  many  of  pn-viou*1y  pN#| 
reputation,  who  wire  not.  and  never  hud  been,  women  of  tin- 
*tr«vt.  It  i#  nn  extremely  ill  ofli»e  of  the  police*  of  any  city 
to  destroy  the  reputation  of  any  woman  who  ha*  still  a reputa- 
tion to  Iom*.  A woman  no*  publicly  known  to  be  disreputable 
ran  mend  I er  wii.v*— and  often  din-- — fur  easier  than  her  si-ter 
of  worse  n*t»uti'  The  I'hilmlelphia  raid  seems  to  have  been 
tragically  overdone. 
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The  President’s  Speech  at  Harvard 

Fob  the  speech  which  ho  delivered  .June  28  at  Memorial  Hall 
in  Uamhridgc,  Massachusetts,  on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
hi*  graduation  from  Harvard  University.  the  Pmklmt  of  the 
United  Staten  chore  an  appropriate  subject.  Ixsiktng  hark  on  a 
personal  experience  of  unusual  breadth  and  diventity,  he  under- 
took to  formulate  the  relation  of  a university  rihu-ntion  to  the 
work  which  graduates  an*  expected  to  do  in  the  world.  His  eon- 
elusion*  and  suggestion*  must,  of  course,  stand  or  fall  according 
to  tlieir  intrinsic  merit,  hut  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  spoke  with 
the  authority  of  otic  who  ha*  achieved  success  in  life,  if  the  phrase 
has  any  significance.  He  is  the  first  son  of  Harvard  to  become 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Republic  since  .loil.’V  QlTsrr  Auamh  en- 
tered the  White  House  on  March  4,  1825.  The  fact  necessarily 
impressed  the  imagination  of  his  auditors,  and  compelled  attention 
to  hi*  word*.  Hi*  view*  have  since  been  disseminated  all  over 
the  I’nited  State*  through  the  medium  of  the  pres*,  and  are  likely 
for  *ome  time  to  come  to  furnish  a text  for  innumerable  editorial 
article*.  Lrt  us  see,  then,  what  the  opinion*  are  to  which  one 
who  has  had  an  exceptionally  brilliant  career  ha*  been  brought 
bv  observation,  study,  and  reflection.  A great  university,  Mr. 
IlflOSEVUT  thought,  hua,  to  the  country  whereto  it  ministers,  two 
especial  function*.  The  first,  he  Mid,  I*  to  produce  a limited 
number  of  scholar*,  thinker*  or  investigators  of  the  highest  rank, 
n small  number  of  men  who  in  science  and  literature  shall  do 
original  and  productive  work  of  the  first  order.  The  second 
funetion  of  a university,  he  Mid,  is  to  send  out  into  the  world 
a very  large  number  of  men  who  never  could  achieve,  and  who 
"ought  not  to  try  to  achieve'* — the  speaker  omitted  to  explain 
how  and  when  an  undergraduate  may  be  expected  to  discern  hi* 
natural  limitations,  and  conform  his  endeavors  to  his  congenital 
abilities — a high  position  in  the  field  of  scholarship,  hut  whose 
energies  are  needed,  and  should  be  felt,  in  every  other  field  of 
activity,  and  who  should  go  forth  from  their  aendemic  cradle 
with  such  a balanced  development  of  lately,  mind,  ami  character  as 
should  fit  them  to  do  work  both  honorable  and  rfflriml. 

How  should  we  perfect,  or  at  least  promote,  the  discharge  of 
the  first-named  function?  Mr.  Roohevei.t  defines  accurately 
enough,  a*  we  have  seen,  tile  Ideal  which  should  he  kept  in  view 
by  a post-graduate  school,  and  by  those  undergraduate*  who  are 
destined  to  go  into  it.  when  he  say*  that  the  ideal  should  be  first- 
hand scientific,  scholarly,  or  literary  production,  which  i*  to  be 
distinguished  sharply  from  the  mere  transmittal  of  ready-made 
knowledge.  The  President  serins  to  have  overlooked  the  va*tnem 
of  the  debt  which  not  only  science,  but  literature  and  even  scholar- 
ship, owe*  to  non-university  men — neither  Our  nor  Fr\LAT  was 
a college  graduate,  and  Otnuu.T  repudiated  any  obligation  to  Ox- 
ford— but,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  he  U right  in  asserting  that  if 
the  I'nited  Statu*  are  to  contribute  their  full  share  to  the  progress 
not  alone  of  knowledge,  but  of  wisdom,  then  an  ever-increasing 
stress  must  be  put  on  such  university  work  a*  i»  done  along  the 
lines  of  the  post  graduate  school,  which  lines  ure  drawn,  as  vre 
know,  with  the  aim  of  developing  specialists,  (tut  how  can  young 
men.  qualified  hr  nature  and  training  for  nurewwt  in  the  domain  of 
wimee  and  thought,  be  induced  to  apply  themselves  to  the  ad- 
vanced work  marked  out  for  the  post-graduate  school* T Can  they 
la*  allured  by  anything  except  the  disinterested  love  of  truth?  Mr. 
ItooHEVkLT  seem*  to  think  that  they  can.  We  can  best  help,  lie 
says,  the  growth  of  American  scholarship — the  word  scholarship 
is,  of  course,  used  in  the  widest  possible  sense,  so  as  to  make  it 
cover  the  researches  of  a num  like  Jambs  Watt — by  seeing  to  it 
that,  us  a career,  it  is  put  more  on  a level,  from  a worldly  view- 
point, with  the  other  career*  open  to  young  men.  In  other  words, 
according  to  the  President,  the  career  of  the  man  of  science  arid 
the  man  of  letter*  must,  a*  regard*  pecuniary  rewards,  he  made 
noth  as  to  “attract  those  strong  and  virile  youth*  who  now  frel 
that  they  can  only  turn  to  business,  law,  or  politic*,”  Mr.  llonsr- 
vkj.t  here  appear*  to  assume — although  he  began  liy  admitting 
that  the  intellects  qualified  for  eminent  achievement  in  science  or 
literature  are  few,  while  the  intellects  adapted  to  professional  or 
business  success  are  many — that  the  specific  kind  of  brain*  likely 
to  evolve  a captain  of  industry  or  finance,  or  a protagonist  of  the 
forum  or  senate-house,  would  attain  equal  usefulness  and  equal 
distinction  could  it  be  diverted  by  adequate  temptations  to  scien- 
tific ami  literary  toil.  Such  a diversion  of  talrnt  muld  lie  effected, 
Xlr.  I'imjhp.vki.t  suggests,  if  the  American  scientist  or  American 
scholar  had  the  clianee  of  winning  tudi  prizes  a*  “are  open  to 
hi*  successful  limi  her  in  tier  many.  Fngland,  or  France,  where," 
he  adds,  “the  rewards  given  for  first-elan*  srliolarly  achievement 
are  a*  much  above  those  paid  in  thi«  country  n*  our  reward*  for 
first -clan  achievements  in  industry  or  law  are  above  thus**  paid 
abroad.”  When  we  fix  our  eyes  on  the  averment  jn»t  quoted  it 
<M-eura  to  u»  that  our  relatively  youthful  JVesident  might  have 
done  well  to  heed  the  injunction  addressed  by  a veteran  of  the  bar 
to  a newly  appointed  judge — “State  your  decisions, but.  never  give 
your  remains."  Mr.  Koohkvei.t'k  ronclusiona  as  to  the  method  of 
stimulating  American  science  and  learning  may  or  may  not  hi* 
sound,  hut  eertainly  bis  facts  are  unsubstantial.  The  direct  and 


indirect  encouragement  offered  to  fruitful  and  conspicuous  achieve- 
ment in  science,  history,  or  literature  on  this  side  of  the  Atbmtie 
i*  already  not  inferior,  but  superior,  to  that  held  out  in  Kuro- 
pean  countries.  The  Noiiel  prize*,  which  assure  to  the  recipients 
a moderate  competence  for  life,  and  which  are  awarded  for  ex- 
ceptional distinction  in  any  of  the  several  field*  of  intellectual 
activity,  are  open  to  American*  a*  well  a*  Kurnpean*.  A*  regards 
academic  stipend*,  many  a Harvard  professor  receive*  from  four 
thousand  to  five  thousand  dollar*  a year.  Dues  Mr.  IUio*evei.t 
know  what  salaries  are  paid  to  the  regiu*  professor*  of  ancient 
history  or  of  modern  history  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  ran 
he  name  a regular  professor  at  the  University  of  llcrlin.  by  far 
the  most  opulent  of  Cerinan  »eat»  of  learning,  who  ohtuin*  twenty 
thousand,  or  even  sixteen  thousand,  mark*  n year?  If  we  turn 
to  indirect  remuneration  wc  may  well  ask  what  Knropean  govern- 
ment ha*  awarded  the  most  coveted  posts  in  it*  diplomatic  service 
to  historians  and  men  of  letters.  The  United  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  sent  llANrnirr  to  l*«ndon  and  Iti-rlin;  Muti.kv  to  Vienna 
and  London;  luvixu  to  Madrid;  M vrmi  to  Italy;  Ia»WEi.i.  to 
Madrid  and  Ixmdon;  not  to  mention  many  other,  less  vividly  re- 
membered author*. 

We  pas*  to  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  terms  “the  normal  function" 
of  Harvard  College,  namely,  the  function  of  turning  out  each  year 
many  hundred*  of  young  men  who  shall  ]>o««c«»  the  trained  in- 
telligence. and  especially  the  character,  that  will  cnuhlr  them  to 
hold  high  the  renown  of  an  ancient  seat  of  learning  by  doing  use- 
ful service  for  the  nation.  For  the  right  discharge  of  that  function, 
what  kind  of  spirit,  what  sort  of  habit*,  what  principles,  what 
aim*,  should  Ik-  inculcated?  Mr.  Roosevelt  i»  quite  right  in  sav- 
ing that  it  is  possible  to  harm  young  men  a*  well  a*  help  them  by 
Mending  them  to  college,  if  in  the  care  of  any  individual  it  i« 
patent  that  hi*  university  training  hu*  produced  u taste  for  re- 
fined idleness.  a disinclination  to  sustained  effort,  a barren  in- 
tellectual arrogance,  or  a sense  of  •tipercilioua  aloofness  from  the 
multitude  of  strenuous  men  who  do  the  world's  work,  then, 
obviously,  hi*  college*  experience  ha*  injured  that  (uirtii-iilar  per- 
son. Of  such  injury  we  have  seen  examples.  What  we  want  to 
know  1*  how  a university  can  minimize  the  rhanre*  of  such  In- 
jury, and  what  more  It  could  do,  or  ought  to  do,  than  it  doe* 
now,  to  fit  youth  to  play  a worthy  part  in  life.  The  President  of 
fens  two  suggestion*,  <>ne  is  that  the  growth  of  luxury  among 
undergraduate*  should  la-  discountenanced  by  the  alumni,  who 
should  ure.  he  thinks,  what  influence  they  have— we  fear  it  i» 
but  small  • — to  encourage  democratic  conditions.  Mr.  ROOSCVO.? 
commend*  the  Harvard  Union  *•  being  calculated,  like  the  Oxford 
Union,  to  prove  a democratizing  agency,  by  fixing  undergraduate 
attention  on  differences  of  achievement  a*  opposed  to  uncial  dis- 
tinction. There  was  a time,  it  is  well  known,  when  preeminence 
in  debate  at  the  Oxford  Union  was  almost  a guarantee  of  early  en- 
trants* into  the  Parliamentary  arena.  (Ilaiwto.xk.  for  in*tame. 
owed  hi*  seat  for  Newark  to  hi*  juvenile  demonstration  of  ability 
to  disrii**  public  question*  There  is.  perhaps,  something  nd 
lytftfnndmn  in  orivtorienl  display  that  appeal*  to  the  adolescent 
intellect  which  regards  with  comparative  indifference  tin-  solid 
work  accomplished  In  the  cla*A-ri*>m  or  the  laboratory.  At  Ox- 
ford. no  more  than  at  Harvard,  doe*  the  exhibition  of  exceptional 
merit  in  scholarship,  literature,  or  * 'den  re — the  <*»nquc*t  of  a first 
da**  in  “ Or  cal* " or  even  a “Double  First” — command  such 
fervid  admiration  in  the  undergraduate  mirrocosm  a*  does  a su- 
perlative athletic  triumph.  *uch  tv*  pulling  the  stroke  nur  in  the 
winning  boat  on  the  river.  Mr.  Roosevelt  see*  plainly  enough 
that  '*  it  i*  n had  thing  for  any  college  man  In  grow-  to  regard  »|tort 
as  the  reriou*  business  of  life.”  hut  he  does  not  explain  how-  the 
mischievous  tendency  is  to  he  controlled.  It  is  checked  in  some 
American  educational  institution* — In  the  University  of  Virginia, 
for  example-  ami,  doubtless.  |t  could  I*-  obstructed  anywhere,  if 
not  altogether  extinguished,  by  a prohibition  of  intercollegiate 
sport*.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  a majority  of  Harvard 
graduates  would  pronounce  the  remedy  worse  than  the  disease. 
There  i*  one  nluire,  however,  of  intercollegiate  *|u>r«  a*  to  which 
the  umtniuiouN  opinion  of  university  alumni  may,  perhaps,  produce 
some  effect  on  the  iimlergraduatc  mind.  We  refer,  of  course,  to 
tlve  taint  of  professionalism,  of  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  Justly  said 
that  the  undergraduate  who  in  furtive  way*  la-itunc*  a seini- 
profession.-))  i*  an  unmitigated  curre  not  only  to  the  cause  of 
amateur  sport,  but  brcauM1  a man  whose  personal  code  of  con- 
duct has  l*-en  warped  and  twisted  in  college  i*  di*quulith-d  f»w 
taking  the  lead  thereafter  in  putting  the  business  morality  of  the 
country  on  n proper  plane. 

The  President's  speech  was  most  effertive  when  he  turned  from 
undergraduates  to  the  alumni  at  large,  and  told  the  latter  that 
it  was  their  duly  to  help  to  create  n public  sentiment  which  shall 
drninnd  of  all  men  of  mean*,  aiul  especially  of  those  possessing 
enormous  fortunes,  tlutt  they  ret  a wholesome  example  to  tlieir 
!«•»*  fortunate  brethren  by  paying  scrupulous  herd  not  only  to  the 
letter,  but  to  the  spirit  of  the  laws,  and  by  acknowledging  in  the 
heartiest  fashion  tie*  moral  obligation*  which  cannot  Is-  expressed 
in  l»w,  but  stand  Lick  of  and  above  all  statutes.  From  hi*  place 
of  eminence  in  the  eye  of  the  American  people  the  President  pointed 
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out,  what  cannot  be  repeated  too  often  or  with  too  much  emphasis. 
i'\it  the  very  rich  man  who  ronduri*  hit  business  as  if  he  he- 
Hem  that  he  In  n law  unto  himself  immensely  increases  the  dif- 
ficulty of  nplutUItng  public  order. 


Secretary  Taft  on  Trial  by  Jury 

The  remarkable  address  which  Xecreta ry-of- Wn r Taft  delivered 
at  New  Harm  cm  dune  ill  to  the  graduating  claF»  of  the  Ynle 
Ijiw  fitbaal  on  ••The  Adaiiniatration  of  the  Criminal  Iaiw  " has 
naturally  excited  a p;reat  deal  of  comment  among  lawyers.  The 
Sreretary  would  bore  provoked  relatively  little  contradiction  had 
he  Much  to  hi*  text,  to  wit.  the  inapplicahility  of  trial  by  Jury 
to  mil  and  criminal  eases  in  the  Philippines.  It  i«  a matter  of 
rtpetiftKe  that  trial  by  jury  ha*  not  worked  well  in  Porto  Rico, 
and  it  w a fair  inference  that  it  would  prove  quite  an  little 
ailantfd  to  the  inhabitant*  of  the  Philippine*,  who-*  social  *tatu* 
varies  from  partial  civilization  down  through  all  the  grade*  «»f . 
UrluiMii  to  savagery,  and  wlw»  have  been  accustomed  for  cen- 
turies to  the  Spanish  civil  and  eriminnl  code*,  which  are  bused 
■pm  the  Roman  Nyatem  of  law,  and  do  not  permit  trial  by  jury. 
Had  Judge  Taft  "topped  there  it  i*  probable  that  hi*  assertion 
would  have  t**a  received  with  the  silence  that  U supposed  to  give 
sweat.  He  went  further,  however,  and  undertook  to  strengthen 
hi*  argument  by  demonstrating  that  the  jury  :y*tcm,  considered 
a*  a nireui*  of  preventing  and  punishing  crime,  is  a glaring  and 
ahnwing  failure  in  the  United  State*,  Home  of  tiro  statistic* 
which  he  murdiulled  on  behalf  of  hi*  thesis  were  to  Iris  auditors, 
and  dualities*  will  lie  to  many  of  his  readers,  shocking,  lie 
stowed  thnt  since  IHS3  there  have  l>een  in  the  United  States  131.1'Al 
mnrdrT*  and  homicides,  while,  oil  the  other  hand,  there  have  been 
only  22M  rxeculiou*.  In  lttfta  the  number  of  murders  was  lHtW; 
in  1MH  it  ha*  iaerraoed  to  Httii.  Tire  number  of  executions  in 
iHS.i  was  ItW;  in  1WM  the  numlirr  had  remained  almost  station- 
ary. briag  116.  The  Secretary  further  {minted  out  that  n*  mur- 
der » tbii*  portentously  on  lire  increase,  so  are  all  uircriccn  of  the 
Wnay  eln**,  and  he  predicted  thnt  the  ominous  expansion  would 
tvaliaur  at  an  even  greater  ratio  unless  the  eriminnl  lawn  are 
enfurml  with  more  certainty’,  more  uniformity,  end  more  se- 
verity lhan  they  now  nre. 

To  what  doe*  he  attribute  the  sinister  phenomenon T Me  de- 
clare* that  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  institution  of  trial  by 
jury  lino  romr  to  he  regarded  as  a fetich  to  such  an  extent  that 
State  legialaturc*  have  steadily  exalted  the  power  - I the  jury,  and 
din>iai«hrd  the  power  of  the  court,  in  criminal  eases.  The  function 
»d  the  presiding  judge  has  come  in  prnrtiee  to  lie  limit**!  to  that 
of  the  moderator  in  a religious  assembly.  If,  notwithstanding  the 
lal»e  atmosphere  and  hypnotic  influence  which  the  counsel  for  a 
licfrwlint  endeavors  to  create,  and  which,  in  an  American  court- 
twwi.  the  judge  i»  powerless  to  dispel,  a verdict  happens  to  be 
rosined  against  the  prisoner,  the  ends  of  justice  are  defeated  by 
trivial,  iaronaequeBtiat.  interminable  technical  appeals.  Among 
memorable  recent  examples  are  the  PaTUK'K  ami  MoMlfKTX  trial* 
in  New  York.  It  is  due,  in  fine,  to  the  joint  effect  of  the  virtual 
cflWmetil  of  the  judge  and  the  gross  n buses  of  the  right  of 
■ppral.  that  in  most  of  the  United  State* — there  nre  exceptions, 
of  which  New  -Jersey  i*  one — there  are  now.  ns  the  stati*tir*  cited 
la  lodge  Taft  prove,  a trait  eighty  chances  in  on*  hundred  that- 
* guilty  man  will  escape/  What  cure  for  the  evil,  which  he  de- 
manor*  as  a cancer  on  the  body  |Kilitie,  does  the  Secretary  sug- 
P*l-  Hr  think*  that  we  might  find  a palliative,  if  not  a remedy, 
if  we  would  strive  to  reproduce  the  state  of  thing*  thnt  exist*  in 
Kngiand.  which  nlao  inherited  the  right  of  trial  by  jnry,  but  in 
which  I be  system  continues  to  work  well.  What  constitute*  the 
il  iff  teener  l»  tween  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law  in  Kng- 
Uml  and  in  th i-*  country?  Although  in  Knglnnd  flic  jurv  ba* 
slant**  been  a tarred  and  untouched  part  of  the  tribunal  eon- 
Mitotni  to  try  crime,  the  judgcit  have  always  continued  to  exer- 
ciw  the  privilege*  which  they  poaarurd  at  common  law.  to  wit.  the 
rrlrntUw  of  nmiplete  control  over  the  rfiethoil  by  which  counsel 
fry  « criminal  M«e;  the  rigorous  reatrictinn  of  them  to  (he  points 
»t  tone;  and  the  aiding  of  a jttry  to  arrive  nt  n just  conclusion, 
hy  *dvi*ine  them  liow  to  consider  the  evidence,  anti  by  expressing 
*ith*oit  <M->ititli.in  nu  opinion  thereon.  Another  reason  wbv  Kng- 
li*h  justice  m.i in lu in*  il*  reputation  for  certainty  of  punishment 
i*  ll«-  but  that  no  appeal*  are  allowed  from  the  outcome  of  a 
I'inl  in  iW  cnnrt  nf  tit »t  instance,  except  when  the  presiding  judge 
Mm**lf  ’hall  deem  certain  questions  of  law  sufficiently  important 
b»  I*  remit  ted  to  ihc  Court  for  Crown  Cases  Reserved.  It  is  by 
hi*  sdracacy  of  the  l-inglish  inode  of  administering  justice  that 
Imlgp  Taft  hs«  provoked  <nntrnveray.  Many  eminent  American 
lawyer*  hnld  thnt  if  the  right  to  appeal  were  denied  to  the  *le- 
fradinl  in  rriminal  rase*,  th**  remedy  would  prove  worse  than  the 
ilbrase. 

Il  i-annot  le  denied,  on  the  other  hand,  thnt  wnme  of 
•sir  ,iU,*|  jurist*  and  lawyer*  concur  t«»  u considerable  exlent 
silh  Judge  Ta/t.  It  wa«  only  the  other  day.  for  instance,  that 


Justice  PiiEWKit  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  rigorously 
championed  the  abolishment  of  appeal*  in  criminal  nt*e*.  except 
where  the  merits  were  involved  in  the  clearest  manner.  Few,  in- 
deed. would  go  so  far  as  to  abolish  altogether  by  statute  the  de- 
fendant's right  of  appeal  in  criminal  east**,  and  thus  lenvr  the 
correction  of  judicial  wrong  exclusively  to  the  pardoning  power. 
Rather  is  it  an  opinion  tending  to  prevail  that,  while  appeals 
should  continue  to  is*  allowed,  a provision  of  law  should  In*  en- 
acted by  which  no  judgment  of  the  court  below  should  he  reversed, 
except  for  an  error,  the  avoidance  of  which,  the  Appellate  Court, 
after  reading  all  the  evidence,  can  affirmatively  any,  would  have 
led  to  a different  verdict.  It  is  Secretary  Taft’s  conviction  that, 
even  if  the  reform  of  our  system  of  trinl  by  jury  in  criminal  cases 
should  be  limited  to  suelt  u statute,  ninety -nine  reversals  out  of 
every  one  hundred  witnessed  under  existing  methods  of  admin- 
istering justice  would  be  averted. 


Liberty  to  Reid 

Cf.btaix  recent  attacks  on  library  management,  in  this  country 
make  it  well  |>crhap*  to  consider  whether  we  are  to  have  liberty 
to  read,  as  well  a*  to  think  and  to  speak.  The  rapid  multiplica- 
tion of  public  and  private  libraries  in  this  generation,  the  vast  sums 
which  nnmially  How  into  library  treasuries,  notably  from  Mr. 
CARfvmnt’ft  treasure-house,  and  the  library's  increasing  place  of 
honor  ami  power  in  the  community  all  make  the  query  not  only 
pertinent,  hut  important. 

Of  course  it  is  frankly  conceded  at  the  outset  that  there  arc  two 
classes  of  books  which  library  authorities  are  justified  in  limiting 
in  circulation  or  inspection,  namely,  costly  and  expensive  works 
of  art,  rare  editions  and  the  like,  which  are  not  for  the  many, 
but  for  the  few  to  handle  mid  study,  and  then  under  rules  which 
common  sense  dictates.  Second,  there  is  a class  of  liooks  which 
deal  with  the  sexual  passiun  as  described  either  bv  the  scientist, 
the  amorous  poet  or  novelist,  or  the  degenerate  animalist.  Some 
of  them*  hooks  every  wufl  equipped  und  comprehensively  selected 
library  has,  but  under  lock  and  key.  and  for  consultation  by  n few. 

Tlie  issue  recently  raised  by  critics  of  our  libraries  b*  not.  one 
of  limited  circulation  of  certain  classc*  of  hook*.  Imt  of  their 
jiossesslon-  These  critic*  say  that  certain  bonk*  should  not  be  on 
tbr  shelve*  for  any  one  to  consult,  however  well  qualified  or  juiniune 
from  contagion.  In  lioston  and  vicinity  it  has  taken  the  form  of 
protest  against  retention  in  the  libraries  of  Somerville  and  Cam- 
bridge  of  a hook  attacking  Aiikaii aw  Lincoln,  the  (irand  Army’s 
members  and  its  officials  asserting  that  such  a land;  lias  no  place 
in  a Northern  library,  and  that  it  should  lie  burned  publicly  even 
a*  in  the  day*  of  the  Inquisition  heretical  book*  and  their  authors 
wen*.  In  the  South  th*1  demand  not  only  is  for  text-book*  for  use 
in  the  school*  which  will  set  forth  the  history  of  the  civil  war  in 
n way  different  from  text-hook*  i**ucd  sih)  circulated  in  the 
North,  and  distinctly  Southern  in  their  point  of  view,  Imt  there 
is  disinclination  to  have  book*  circulating  in  the  libraries  which 
are  written  from  the  Xortlvern  standpoint. 

Nor  are  (lie  points  of  dispute  solely  those  of  eivie*.  The  demand 
not  only  goes  up  from  Roman  Catholics  Hint  publisher*  of  maga- 
r-ine*  and  bonk*  *hall  refrain  from  publishing  article*  or  books  which 
criticise  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  and  practice*  or  which  mlsrrp- 
resent  them,  hut  it  i*  also  wld  in  the  Roman  Catholic  pres*  that 
certain  authors’  anti-Cnthnlie  writings  should  tie  excluded  from 
the  public  libraries  altogether:  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  in  not  a 
few  of  the  smaller  communities  of  th*'  country,  library  trustees 
who  are  usually  l*rotc*tant»»  would  be  very  loath  to  purchase  or 
receive  distinctively  Roman  C'atholic  bonk*  and  spread  them  tv- 
fore  the  public. 

The  pffretive  answer  to  all  these  demands  from  whatever  source 
that  the  public  library  should  become  a partisan  agent  for  the 
dissemination  of  particular  view*  about  any  man  or  sect  or  sec- 
tion is  that  given  by  Colonel  T.  W.  Hum  i. who*.  of  Cambridge,  a 
trustee  of  its  city  library,  in  reply  to  thnse  who  would  have  di* 
plated  from  it»  shelve*  the  hook  nt  linking  Mr  Lixrau,  He  wrote: 
“ Il  is  essential  to  the  usefulness  of  n public  library  that  it  should 
possess.  if  pn*«ihlc.  honk*  representing  the  most  various  and  oppn 
site  view*  on  the  most  important  subject*.  This  i*  {leculiarly  to 
lie  desired  in  the  rn*e  of  a public  man.  und  in  proportion  to  hi* 
eminence.  No  such  man  ran  to  property  understood  without  know- 
ing the  opinion*  of  hi*  enrmie*.  if  he  has  any,  ami  the  chnrgi-w 
they  hate  to  bring  agitimd  him.” 

It  will  lie  most  unfortunate  if  the  mood  of  persecution  of  libraries 
and  library  truster*  prove*  contagion*,  and  find  nny  of  them  weak 
enough  to  succumb  to  pressure  front  organization*,  military.  p». 
lilirttl,  or  ecclesiastical.  A citir.cn  who  pay*  taxe*  in  any  degree 
to  support  a library  has  the  tight  to  read  there  whatever  is 
thought  or  written  by  mm.  m»*t  of  it  unconditioned,  and  some 
of  it  under  conditions  imposed  by  the  librarian.  It  will  tie  * 
strange  reversion  to  medievalism  if  ju*t  a*  the  pulpit  ha*  U-vn 
freed  for  fire  thought  and  sficedi  the  library  should  1m-  put  in 
ihuin*. 
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TIIK  death  of  .John  Hay.  Secretary  of  State,  half  an  hour 
after  midnight  on  July  I.  at  his  country  home.  The 
Fella,  on  Lake  Sun.tpeo,  New  II  am  pah  ire.  came  at  a time 
when  the  people  of  the  L'nitrd  States  had  every  reason 
to  believe  him  well  on  the  highroad  to  recovery  from  Ilia 
illness.  Ilia  death  was  shockingly  midden,  as  the  attending 
physicians  and  even  Mr.  Hay  himself  had  made  reassuring  state- 
ments only  a comparatively  short  time  before  the  end.  Un  t he 
morning  of  July  :t  Mr.  Huy's  IkhIv  was  taken  to  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
his  winter  home,  and  there  laid  in  state  in  the  hall  of  the  Oinm- 
la-r  of  Commerce,  and  surrounded  hy  a miliuiry  gmird.  The  fum-rul 
services,  which  were  attended  hy  President  Roosevelt  and  all  the 
meinUus  of  the  cabinet  save  Secretary  Taft,  who  is  on  his  way  to 
the  Philippines,  were  held  on  July  S. 

John  liny,  who  Item  me  one  of  the  foremost  figures  in  the  world’s 
diplomacy, Vns  Imrn  at  Salem,  Indiana,  October  8.  18118.  Ilis  hire- 
bears  were  Scotch  and  Kngliah.  llis  great  grandfather,  an  KngMsli- 
niun,  setllrd  in  Virginia,  hut  his  father,  abhorring  slavery,  ui.vetl 
to  Salem,  where,  fur  many  years,  lie  prartised  medicine.  John 
Huy  was  sent  to  Brown  University.  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  ’lH.>8  with  honors.  I pan  leaving  college  he  took  up  the  study 
of  law  in  the  otlicc  of  Ids  uncle.  Malcolm  Huy.  at  Springfield. 
Illinois.  There  it  wua  that  John  Huy  met  Ahrnhum  l.iuroln.  who 
was  a warm  friend  of  his  unde’s.  So  favorably  was  Mr.  Lincoln 
impressed  hv  the  young  man's  attainments  that  ho  asked  him  to 
enter  his  o’llicr.  This  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  Mr.  Hay’* 
achievements.  Hut  it  cannot  lie  said  he  learned  much  of  the  law- 
in  Mr.  Lincoln’*  office,  a*  its  atmosphere  was  far  less  that  *»ff  a 
school  of  legal  training  than  of  u school  of  national  polities.  In 
these  years  Mr.  Hay  had  not  only  the  opportunity  to  study  grave 
political  problem*,  hut  to  have  for  teacher  a master  statesman 
From  this  time  until  the  assassination  of  the  President.  Mr. 
Hay  was  intimately  associated  with  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  had  been 
admitted  to  the  luar,  and  when  Mr.  Lincoln  went  to  Washington 
Mr.  Huy  accompanies!  him  as,  assistant  secretary.  It  eventually 
became  necessary  that  Mr.  Hay  should  act  for  Mr.  Lincoln  at  the 
front,  no  the  President  made  him  an  assistant  adjutant -general, 
with  the  rank  of  major,  and  on  the  field  he  served  under  General 
Hunter  and  CJeneral  Gilmore.  He  was  also  adjutant  of  the  •wn- 
innnder  in-chief,  and 
wa*  brevetted  lieuten- 
ant-colonel. 

During  the  war  Mr. 

Hay.  when  in  Wash- 
ington. lived  at  the 
White  House,  always 
in  closest  touch  with 
Mr.  Lincoln.  He  was 
only  twenty-six  years 
old  at  the  time  of  the 
assassination,  and  aft- 
er that  calamity  the 
government  evinced 
its  appreciation  of 
his  service*  by  wild- 
ing him  In  Paris  as 
secretary  of  legation. 

In  I KlIS  lie  Went  to 
Vienna  as  charffi 
d’uffuirr*,  hut  re- 
signed from  this  pout 
and  returned  to  the 
United  States.  Again, 
however,  he  was  call- 
ed to  the  diplomatic 
service  of  his  coun- 
try. being  sent  to 
Spain  as  secretary  of 
the  legation  under 
General  I)nnirl  K. 

Sickles,  returning  in 
1870.  Then,  for  a 
time,  his  diplomat ie 
career  closed,  and  Mr. 

Hay  tipcnme  an  edi- 
t or ia  I writer  on  the 
Now  York  Tribune, 

Horace  Greeley  having 
been  struck  with  his 
abilities,  and  even 
having  offered  him 

the  post  while  lie  was 
secretary  at  Madrid, 
an  offer  Mr.  Hay  de- 
clined at  that  time. 

For  five  years  Mr. 

Hay  w.i»  a mem  Iter  of 
the  Tribtinr'*  editorial 
staff.  Aland  this 

time  two  poem*  he 
had  written  while  at 
ltrown  were  pub- 
lished. They  were 

"Jim  Hind  so " and 
“Little  Breeches,’* 
which  are  now  known 
throughout  the  coun- 
try. Also  In*  col- 
lected and  published 


a quantity  of  verse,  written  mainly  in  the  ltrown  days,  under  the 
title  /Me  C<»a«fy  HulludM.  Cauhhan  Huy*,  the  impressions  of 
his  sojourn  in  Spain,  also  appealed  in  this  period. 

In  1874  Mr.  Hay  married  Mi*«  Clara  l~  Stone,  of  Cleveland, 
and  in  1875  moved  to  that  city,  and  save  for  two  years  in  Wash- 
ington as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  under  President  ilayc* 
and  a brief  time  in  is, si  as  presiding  officer  of  the  International 
Sanitary  tongreas.  Mr.  Huy  retried  from  public  life.  He  de- 
voted hi-  time  to  study  and  writing,  contributing  constantly  to 
the  periodicals  of  the  day. 

lu  1881  Mr.  Hay  went  to  live  in  Washington,  and  soon  after 
licgnii.  with  Mr.  Nicolay,  who  had  been  a**m  rated  with  him 
a*  secretary  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  work  which  in  still  rccoguiml  as 
standard.  .IbmArim  Lincoln:  n II mforj/.  It  in  a reeoid  of  the 

years  between  lHJO  and  iHrtS.  Wilh  Mr.  Xicolay  lie  alsb  etliled 

l.iuroln'*  Ctimftiitr  Work*.  The  life  of  Lincoln  was  so  eurefully 
and  methodically  written  that  Mr.  Hay  spent  fifteen  years  upon  it. 
In  I81*:t  a novel,  Thtt  Ihrmlirtmu  nr.  was  publinhed  anonymously, 
and  made  quite  a sensation.  Although  many  persona  have  laid 
more  or  le*»  claim  to  the  book,  it  is  now  known  to  have  come  from 
Mr.  Hay's  jam. 

Mr.  Hay's  reentry  into  diplomatic  life  occurred  in  18!»7.  when 
President  McKinley  sent  him  as  aiiilusnador  to  KuglaiuL  a jmst 

lie  tilled  with  great  distinction,  tine  uuirked  aucts-ss  of  his  tact 

at  this  time  was  his  guidance  of  the  negotiations  hy  which  Great 
Britain  deflated  the  etlort*  of  the  other  Kuropi-un  power*  to  mwkr 
representations  in  behalf  of  Spain.  At  the  close  of  the  Spanish 
war  Mr.  Hay  returned  to  this  country  to  succeed  Mr.  Day  as 
Secretary  of  State. 

During  Mb  diplomat ic  service  Mr.  Hay  negotiated  more  than 
fifty  treaties,  some  of  them  of  extreme  ini|*ortaii*c.  Tile  llay- 
Pauneefote  treaty  which  superseded  the  t l.ivlon  Itulwcr  instru- 
ment was  a diplomatic  masterpiece.  Another  marked  success  was 
the  plan  he  deviHcd  for  the  American  troops  at  the  time  of  the 
entry  into  Peking.  They  acted  simultaneously  with  those  of  the 
other  powers.  Imt  were  not  committed  to  any' alliance  with  them. 
Mr.  Hay  stood  for  the  integrity  of  China,  and  won  the  confidence 
of  that  empire  by  refusing  to  join  in  the  eager  demand  for  in- 
demnity after  Peking  was  taken.  Si  determined  was  Mr.  Hay 

that  his  attitude  to- 
ward China  should  he 
manifest  to  the  world 
that  when  Russia 
sought  to  close  lier 
hand  upon  the  empire 
he  sent  a circular  note 
of  prutrst  to  the  flow- 
ers. In  Itiissiu’s  case 
it  proved  to  le  a 
warning  which  was 
not  herded,  and  the 
present  war  is  the 
price  she  i«  pay  ing  for 
it.  Hy  his  quirting 
of  the  Venmielun 

l roubles  in  IIMio-ft  and 

his  action  in  the  ad- 
justment of  the 
Alaskan  Imnmlnry  dis- 
pute Mr.  Huy  won 
new  distinction. 

The  diplomatic 
mrthod  of  John  Hay 
was  always  fearless. 
It  was  said  of  him  hy 
Justice  Brewer,  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  that 
he  was  " tactful  with- 
out untnithfulness, 
firm  without  menace, 
and  direct  without 
brutality.” 

W hen  President 
Roosevelt's  term  as 
successor  to  President 
McKinley  dosed,  Mr. 
liny,  according  to 
rumor,  expressed  the 
desire  to  lay  aside 
the  State  portfolio, 
but  Mr.  Roosevelt  suc- 
cessfully urged  him  to 
remain.  Soon  after 
the  inauguration  lust 
Man'll  Mr.  Hay's 

health  failed,  and 

i-ventiiHlIy  lie  went 
abroad  for  u needed 
rid,  Ha  returned 
from  Kurnpo  only  a 
few  weeks  ago  ap- 
parently much  Iwne- 
fited.  and  went  to  The 
Kells  on  June  22. 
Very  soon  after  that 
In-  fell  ill  again,  and 
died  ju«t  at  the  time 
he  was  believed  to  lie 
regaining  hi*  strength. 


1‘hnlufjntjih  of  -John  lluy,  takni  n thort  time  before  hi*  llmlh 
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Taking  the  Hod  if  into  the  Chamber  o/  rommrrrr  at  t'lcrrland, 
where  it  la  if  in  H tale 


SCENES  AT  CLEVELAND.  WHERE  THE  BODY  OF  JOHN  HAY 
LAY  IN  STATE.  AND  WHERE  HIS  FUNERAL  WAS  HELD 

After  the  death  of  Ur.  Hat/  on  Saturday,  July  I,  at  his  eoun try fdam  at  Lake  Suna/m.  heir  Hamitahirc,  his  body  iron  taken  to 
Clrrelaud.  hin  former  home,  i rherc  it  /«»/  in  .state  in  the  Chnmbrr  of  Com  inrrre  over  Jut  if  }.  The  funeral  nrrrirea,  which  were 
hi  Id  on  July  5,  were  atl<  tided  hit  1‘nsident  /{oust  rrlt  and  all  of  \lr.  Unit's  forme  r associates  in  the  cabine  t ereeftt  Secretary 
Taft , who  was  on  his  uay  to  the  Hhili/i/iini « i rite  is  referred  to  the  oftfuisih  pa  ye  of  this  number  of  Iht  “ HVr((y " 
(or  a biitf  account  of  Ur.  Hay's  career 
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A Monument  to  Adam 

By  Metric  Twain 


SOME  one  has  revealed  to  the  Tribune  that  I once  suggested 
to  Rev.  Thomus  K.  Dceclier,  of  Elmira,  New  York,  that 
we  get  up  a innnument  to  Adam,  and  that  Mr.  Ileeelier  fn- 
vnred  the  project.  There  ia  more  to  it  than  that.  The 
matter  started  as  a joke,  but  it  came  somewhat  near  to 
materializing. 

It  is  long  ago—  thirty  ycara.  Mr.  Darwin's  Descent  of  Mon 
had  been  in  print  live  or  six  year*,  and  the  storm  of  indignation 
raised  by  it  was  still  raging  in  pulpits  and  jieriodicals.  In  tracing 
the  genesis  of  the  human  race  back  to  its  sources  Mr.  Darwin  had 
left  Adam  out  altogether.  We  had  monkeys,  and  “ missing  links.” 
and  plenty  of  other  kinds  of  ancestor*,  hut  no  Adam.  Jesting  with 
Mr.  Iteeiher  and  other  friends  in  Elmira,  I said  there  seemed  to 
he  a likelihood  that  the  world  would  discard  Adam  and  accept  the 
monkey,  and  that  in  the  course  of  time  Adam’s  very  name  would 
he  forgotten  in  the  earth:  therefore  this  calamity  ought  to  be 
averted;  a monument  would  accomplish  this,  and  Elmira  aught 
not  to  waste  this  honorable  opportunity  to  do  Adam  a favor  and 
herself  a credit. 

Then  the  unexpected  happened.  Two  bankers  came  forward  and 
took  hold  of  the  matter — not  for  fun,  not  for  sentiment,  but  be- 
cause they  saw  in  the  monument  certain  commercial  advantage* 
for  the  town.  The  project  had  seemed  gently  humorous  before — 
it  was  more  than  that  now.  with  this  stern  business  gravity  in- 
jected into  it.  The  bunkers  discussed  the  monument  with  me. 
We  met  several  times.  They  proposed  an  indestructible  memorial, 
to  coat  twentv-flve  thousand  dollar*.  The  Insane  oddity  of  a 
monument  set  "up  in  a village  to  preserve  a name  that  would  oat- 
last  the  hills  and  the  rocks  without  any  such  hrlp,  would  ad- 
vertise Elmira  to  the  ends  of  the  earth— and  draw  custom.  It 
would  lie  the  only  monument  on  the  planet  to  Adam,  and  in  the 
matter  of  interest  and  impressiveness  could  never  have  a rival 
until  somebody  should  set  up  a monument  to  the  Milky 
Way. 

l’eople  would  come  from  every  corner  of  the  globe  and  stop  off 


to  look  at  it.  no  tour  of  the  world  would  be  complete  that  left 
out  Adam's  monument.  Elmira  would  be  a Mecca;  there  would 
!*•  pilgrim  ships  at  pilgrim  rates,  pilgrim  sim-cimI*  on  the  con- 
tinent's railway*;  libraries  would  be  written  about  the  monument, 
every  tourist  would  kodak  it,  models  of  it  would  be  for  sale  every- 
where in  the  earth,  its  form  would  become  os  familiar  as  the 
figure  of  Napoleon. 

One  cif  the  bankers  subscribed  five  thousand  dollars,  and  I think 
the  other  one  subscribed  half  us  much,  but  1 do  not  remember 
with  certainty  now  whether  that  was  the  figure  or  not.  We  got 
designs  made — some  of  them  came  from  Paris. 

In  the  beginning — ns  a detail  of  the  project  when  it  was  as  yet 
n — * «*d  framed  a humble  and  beseeching  and  perfervid 
petition  to  Congreas  lagging  the  government  to  build  the  monu- 
ment, as  u testimony  of  the  (Jreat  Republic's  gratitude  to  the 
Father  of  the  Human  Race  and  as  a token  of  her  loyalty  to  Him 
in  this  dark  day  of  his  humiliation  when  his  older  children  were 
doubting  him  ami  deserting  him.  It  seemed  to  me  that  this  peti- 
tion  ought  to  Ik-  presented,  now — it  would  Is*  widely  and  feelingly 
abused  and  ridiculed  and  cursed,  and  would  advertise  our  scheme 
and  make  our  ground-door  stock  go  off  briskly.  So  I sent  it  to 
(General  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  who  was  then  in  the  House,  and  hr 
said  he  would  present  it.  But  he  did  not  do  it.  I think  he  ex- 
plainer! that  when  he  came  to  read  it  he  was  afraid  of  it:  it  was 
too  serious,  too  gushy,  too  sentimental— the  House  might  take  it 
for  earnest. 

We  ought  to  have  carrier!  out  our  monument  scheme;  we  could 
have  managed  it  without  any  great  difficulty,  and  Elmira  would 
now  be  the  most  celebrated  town  in  the  universe. 

Very  recently  I la-gati  to  build  a book  in  which  one  of  the  minor 
characters  touches  incidentally  upon  a project  for  a monument 
to  Adam,  and  now  the  Tribune  has  come  upon  a trace  of  the  for- 
gotten jest,  of  thirty  veers  ago.  Apparently  mental  telegraphy  is 
still  in  business.  It  is  odd;  but  tlw*  freaks  of  mental  telegraphy 
arc  usually  odd. 


Aboard  a Fighting-ship  at  Sea. 


By  R.  G.  Butler 


THE  progress  of  the  Rus-dan  squadrons  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  China  Sea  was  watched  with  interest  by  naval  ex- 
perts, who  hoped  to  Imrn  from  it  whether  ««r  not  the 
problem  of  coaling  ship*  at  ara  hail  been  solved  auc- 
crssfully.  The  naval  expert  of  the  laindon  Tutu  a 
prophesied  that  the  squadrons  would  never 
reach  Japanese  waters,  owing  to  their  in- 
ability, under  the  rules  of  international 
law.  to  obtain  sufficient  coal,  or  to  carry 
enough  with  them  to  render  it  unnecessary 
to  visit  neutral  ports.  The  prophecy  has 
been  proven  false;  the  question,  therefore, 
remains,  how.  in  detail,  did  the  Russians 
|N*rform  the  feat?  It  was  known  that 
many  of  their  shins  were  provided  with 
apparatus  designed  to  permit  coaling  at 
sea  without  regard  to  weather,  ami  naval 
men  hope  to  learn  whether  it  was  operated 
successfully,  for,  if  it  was,  one  of  the  prin- 
rip.il  problems  of  modern  naval  warfare 
is  solved. 

An  army,  ns  Nnpnlcon  said.  “ lights  on 
it*  belly"’;  so  docs  a modern  war-aliip. 

Its  belly  is  its  furnaces,  which  need  to 
Im-  fed  constantly  with  coal.  The  question 
of  coal-supply,  then,  is  ns  vital  to  a ship 
ns  Is  that  of  food-supply  to  an  army.  At- 
tempts have  lies'll  made  by  maritime  nations 
to  solve  it  by  the  erection  of  eouling-ata- 
tions  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  where 
their  vessel*  may  stop  when  their  bunkers 
need  refilling,  < treat  Britain  has  some 
thirty  or  more  such  coaling-stations ; the 
United  States  have  a half-dozen  nr  so.  and 
want  more.  < iiiautunamo,  Cuaiii.  Oona- 
In  ska.  are  some  of  ours. — besides,  of  course, 
the  navy-yard*  and  naval  stations  on  the 
Amrrirnn  continent.  But  most  naval  inen 
ms*  that  coaling-station*  do  not  in  them- 
«elve«  solve  the  problem.  In  war  they  may 
well  lie  element*  of  weakness,  necessitating 
defence  forers  of  mime  size  to  prevent  their 
rapture  by  the  enemy.  The  I nited  States 
nttnehcd  collier*  to  their  Herts  during  the 
Spanish  war.  and  mi  partially  solved  tin- 
problem — but  only  partially.  With  the 
apparatus  then  in  use,  war  ship*  could 


coal  only 
alongsidi 
hluumtf 
his  fleet 
not  until 


when  the  colliers  were  alongside ; and  the  colliers  could  come 
■ only  when  the  sen  was  calm.  Commodore  Schley  found 
obliged  to  lift  the  blockade  of  Santiago  Harbor  I m-cu um- 
had  too  little  coal  to  permit  him  to  remain:  and  it  was 
he  had  gone  aonir  distance  on  his  way  to  Key  Went  that 
the  sea  was  sufficiently  calm  to  let.  hi*  vc* 
*4-1*  coal  from  collier*  alongside.  In  fact, 
during  the  blockade  of  Cervera's  squadron 
in  Santiago  Bay.  one  third  of  the  block- 
ading fleet  was  constantly  absent  from  it* 
station,  mating  at  ttuanianamo  or  else- 
where. 

The  very  great  iinportunre.  then,  of  tir- 
ing able  to  coal  without  regard  to  the 
weather — sir  long,  of  course,  us  then-  is  no 
actual  storm — i*  thus  apparent:  and  all 
maritime  nations  have  lieen  trying  to  de- 
vim-  mime  plan  that  will  etiuble  their  ships 
to  refill  their  bunkers  while  at  *e*.  As  has 
been  said,  apparatus  for  milling  at  sin  was 
installed  on  ten  vessel*  of  the  Russian  see 
ond  I’aeific  squadron  before  they  left  the 
italtir.  and  naval  officer*  have  Ims-ii  wait- 
ing to  learn  if  it  was  used,  and  if  *n.  with 
what  success.  No  report  has  come  from 
the  fleet;  all  that  i*  known  i*  that  the 
Russian  fleet  reached  Japanese  water*.  It 
i*  probable,  however,  that  the  apparatus 
was  lint  used,  except,  perhaps,  experi- 
mentally. For  tin*  fleet  coa let l at  neutral 
port*  at  first : and  later,  after  the  fall  of 
l*i irt  Arthur,  it  moved  very  slowly,  so  that 
there  wn*  no  mss!  of  rapid  coaling.  An 
American  admiral  undoubtedly  would  have 
tried  the  apparatus,  if  only  out  of  curi- 
osity; but  it  is  quite  likely-  that  the  Rus- 
sian officer*  did  not  care  to  make  u*e  of  it. 

Apparntu*  of  the  same  system  ha*  teen 
adopted  by  the  British  navy  after  consid- 
erable experiment.  and  is  now  I icing  in- 
stalled on  the  new  vessel*.  Hernia ny  ha* 
adopted  the  system  used  by  Russia  and 
f!n-at  Britain,  merely  specifying  that  the 
upp.n.it n*  Im-  “ made  in  ftcnnnny."  Fur  tin- 
system  i*  an  American  invention,  the  de- 
vice of  Spencer  Miller,  u New  York  en- 
gineer. Thi*  apparatus  is  a device  by 
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which  coil  I may  he  con  vr veil 
from  a collier  to  a war-snip 
while  (he  latter  is  towing  the 
former.  It  eonsiata  — apart 
from  the  winches  uaol  in 
hauling  the  haul  from  the 
collier  to  the  war-ship  and 
the  empty  bug*  or  boxes  hack 
again- -of  a cable,  on  which 
n carrier  run#  back  a ml 
forth,  a com jan sating  device 
by  which  this  trackway  is 
kept  taut,  an  elevating  ap- 
paratu#  on  the  collier,  and  a 
lowering  device  on  the  war- 
ship. It  is  in  the  last  three 
points  that  the  device  differs 
from  other  systems  having 
the  same  end  in  view.  The 
compensating  device  adopted 
for  use  at  seu  is  simply  the 
drag,  or  sea-anchor,  often 
used  when  a vessel's  rudder 
Itus  lieen  carried  uway,  us  a 
means  of  keeping  the  ship’s 
head  to  the  wind.  AM  the 
apparatus  i*  carried  on  one 
of  the  two  vessel* — prefer- 
ably on  the  war  ship.  When 
it  i#  to  he  used  the  tow-line 
i#  made  fn*t  to  the  collier, 
the  elevuting  apparatus  sent 
over  to  that  vessel  and  in- 
stalled. the  trackway  run 
from  the  war-ship  to  the  fore- 
mast of  the  collier,  the  car- 
rier and  its  Imui-ropc#  placed 
in  position,  the  sea-audior 
attached  to  the  free  end  of 
the  trackway  and  thrown 
overboard,  and  the  operation 
of  coaling  Itegun. 

This  reads  as  if  the  pro- 
cedure were  difficult  and  tedi- 
ous; but  e\|ieriments  have 
shown  that  it  is  not.  At  the 
first  experiment-,  made  in  the  Mritisli  navy,  three  years  ago,  the 
time  consumed  from  the  moment  of  rigging  the  apparatus  to  the 
moment  of  starting  the  first  load  of  cnul  from  the  collier  wua 
one  hour  fifteen  and  a half  minute*;  of  this  time  fifty-two  min- 
utes were  consumed  in  taking  the  collier  in  tow,  and  only  twenty- 
three  and  u half  in  setting  up  the  cnldeway.  When  the  Russians 
first  experimented  with  the  system  they  rigged  the  entire  ap- 
paratus within  an  hour.  A recent  first  trial  of  the  device  In 
our  own  navy  required  four  hours;  at  the  third  trial  only  one 
hour  und  twenty-two  minutes  were  needed.  Better  time  was  made 
at  later  trials. 

The  operation  of  transporting  the  fuel  is  simple.  The  coul.  in  hug* 
holding  about  KlH)  (suinds  each,  is  hoisted  to  the  musthead  of  the 


collier  and  Imnked  to  the  car- 
rier; a Hag  signal  is  made  to 
the  man  operating  the 
winches  on  the  war-ship,  who 
start*  his  machine*,  one  of 
which  take*  in  ns  the  other 
|M»v*  out  the  conveyer  rope. 
As  the  carrier  with  its  load 
approaches  the  deck  of  the 
ship,  the  winehman  hauls 
down  the  raldewav  until  the 
Imgs  are  within  reach  of  the 
coaling  squad,  who  unhook 
them.  The  operator  reverses 
his  winches,  and  the  carrier 
is  hurried  hack  to  the  collier. 
Round  trip*  have  Is-en  made 
repeatedly  in  fifty  - five  sec- 
ond*. with  the  collier  from 
three  to  four  hundred  feet 
astern,  and  a more  than  mod- 
erate *cu  running.  It  is  com- 
puted that  to  keep  a load  of 
one  ton  out  of  water  the 
cableway  must  lie  under  a 
strum  of  14, (MM)  (Miunds;  the 
faster  the  ship*  move  the 
smaller  sea-anchor  is  needed, 
at  twelve  knots  one  of  only 
five  feet  in  diameter  sufficing, 
while  at  lower  «]>ccd#  either  a 
single  large  anchor  or  two  or 
more  smaller  ones  arc  neces- 
sary. 

‘fhe  invention  described  was 
taken  abroad  and  experi- 
mciited  with.  The  British 
Admiralty  chartered  a cruiser 
especially  for  the  experi- 
ments;  the  First  Naval  l»rd 
of  the  Admiralty,  the  Junior 
l»rd,  the  Controller  of  the 
Navy,  and  the  Chief  Con- 
structor made  the  trip  from 
London  to  Plymouth  espe- 
cially to  examine  the  ap- 
paratus. and  the  trials  were  conducted  by  a captain  of  the  navy. 
In  Russia  a fl|s>cial  board  of  inspection  was  appointed,  with  two 
admirals  among  its  members,  one  of  them  Admiral  Wirenins. 
The  trials  in  our  navy  have  lieen  with  officers  op|K»*ed  to  the  plan, 
or  with  only  juniors*  on  the  hoard*  of  inspection.  At  the  most 
recent  trials*,  completed  early  in  May,  the  ranking  officer  of  the 
board  was  a commander. 

The  trials  most  recently  concluded  took  place  off  the  Capes  of 
the  Chesapeake  early  in  May.  The  liuttlv-ship  lllinoi*  and  the 
collier  J/rm-r//ii«  were  used,  the  war  ship  currying  the  apparatus 
ami  sending  over  a part  of  it  to  the  collier.  The  .l/cim ffiia  was 
taken  in  tow  four  times;  the  first  time  the  loaded  carrier  made 
( Con  till  wed  on  ;xn/r  102.1.) 


V’lVir  taken  from  thr  Uaathead  of  the  Collier.  The  Coal  haa 
started  on  its  Trip  of  i<»)  Feet  to  the  Huttle-ahip  “/Hiaota” 


Fholof/rnph  taken  from  the  After  • brMflr  of  lh<  " I Minna." 
Tht  Load  of  Coal  is  nearimj  lh>  I tut  Ik  ship 


from  the  How  of  the  Collier . The  Coal  haa  brs 
hurt  rut  to  the  Ih'cb  of  the  Dallle-ahrp 
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The  Finmh  of  the  'Vomit)/  Eight-oared  Hare — the  winning  Cornell  Crete  crossing  thr  Line 


Thr  Scene  al  the  Ft  nish-lint — Spectator*  in  lioirboat*  and  Latin  eke*  watching  the  UaevH 


The  clone  Struggle  for  Second  /‘lace  in  thr  'Vanity  Fight  ■ oared  Fare  — Syracuse  in /unrig  from  tieorip-town  (third/  by  a 
Length  and  a Quarter,  teilh  Columbia  fourth 

SCENES  AT  THE  INTERCOLLEGIATE  BOAT-RACES  ON 

THE  HUDSON 

The  photograph * are  snap-shots  of  wrnrs  during  tin  boat-race*  of  the  Inltrrollegiale  Itoiring  \n*ociation  al  1‘oughLeepsir  in t 
June  2H,  in  which  Cornell  I'arried  off  chief  houoi *,  trinning  both  the  'Vanity  eight  and  the  Fre*hman  rare*.  In  the  'Vanity 
eight -oared  race,  the  Cornell  crew  iron  in  2<l  nt.  J‘J  2-5  *.  Syracuse  wan  steroid.  and  tlronplotm  third.  In  the  Freshman  eight- 
oared  rare  Cornell  again  non  firnt  plats' — lime,  0 in.  .t»  2 5 h.  In  this  race  Syracuse  teat  ateond  and  Columbia  thinl.  The 
‘Vanity  four-oared  nice  was  tton  by  Syracuse  in  la  «».  15  2-5  a. 

rtuloun  *,»  l v luU-t 
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BYNOTOIB  OF  PRECRDINO  CHAPTERS 
JnmM  Mlltiankr.  hi  old  college  frlrnrl  of  Is-nls  Asstilln.  visits  ttw 
IniHT  for  i In-  Dm  time  In  thirty  year*  nt  til*  ancc*tral  estate  In  south- 
ern Irrlaml  llt>  and*  Asshlln  marl)  clianged.  After  dinner  Avahlln  In- 
dum  M Him  like  to  play  ranis  with  him.  and  they  play  until  early 
morainic.  Mllbniike  finally  winning.  After  Mlll>ntikr  leave*  lit*  liost  to 
K«i  to  tils  room,  Cludagll.  Asshlln  s eldest  daughter.  meet*  him  In  the 
hall,  and  beg*  him  not  to  Ramble  with  her  father  attain,  an  It  In 
thioiiRh  hla  pesKlon  for  play  that  Aaahlln  l«  bringing  rain  to  himself 
and  Ida  family.  The  next  morning  at  hreakfaat  Mllhanke  finda  on  hla 
plate  a rlHM-k  from  Asshlln  In  payment  of  hla  losses.  That  night  Aaahlln 
propose*  another  game  of  card*  Mllbanke  refuse*  to  play,  and  dropa  hla 
hoat'a  eheek  Into  the  lire  lie  lella  Aaahllu  that  be  considers  him  weak 
and  worth  lean,  and  returaa  to  England  the  next  day.  Three  yeara 
after.  Mlllainke  reeelvea  a letter  from  Clodagh  telling  him  that 
Asshlln  luta  been  aerloualy  hurt  In  an  aeeldeut,  and  urging  him  to 
route  to  Ireland.  Mllhanke  hasten*  to  hla  old  friend'*  home,  and 
finda  Aaahlln  on  hla  death  bed,  and  In  grent  dlatreaa  of  tnlnd  over  the 
future  of  lit*  ehlldren.  who  lie  known  will  l>e  left  pennlleaa  na  a 
result  uf  hla  dissipation*.  Mllhanke  promises  to  he  reaponalhle  for 
their  welfare.  A famous  specialist  In  Muromoned  from  Dublin  to  con- 
Kiilt  wllli  the.  loral  surgeon,  and  after  a careful  examination  by  llw 
two  physicians.  Mllhanke  I*  Informed  that  hla  friend'*  condition  la 
hopeless.  Late  that  night  AnnIiIIii  dim.  Mllhanke  a*ks  I'hxlsgh  to 
n>arry  him.  A!  first  she  refuse*  him  : hut  when  she  learna  that  her 
father'a  ealate  will  hr  put  under  obllgatlona  to  Mllhanke  by  hla  bene- 
faction*. she  consent*  to  become  hla  wife.  They  ore  married  shortly  after 
at  C’arrtgmore,  and,  after  it  has  been  decided  that  Clodagh'a  Ulster  Nance 
shall  live  ulMi  them  fur  a tithe,  all  leave  Irvlund  together  fur  Florence. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

IT  was  nine  o'clock  on  a morning  four  years  after  the  wedding 
nt  Ca  mg  more  -.  the  seuson  wa*  lute  spring;  the  acenp  was 
Italy;  and  Florence— the  cilv  of  tranquillity  tuude  manifest 
—lay  at  rest  tinder  its  coverlet  nf  aim  and  m«ea.  In  the  soft, 
early  light,  the  nasstd  buildings  of  the  town  seemed  to  blend 
together,  until,  to  the  dazzled  eye*,  the  Arno  looked  a mere  rilthon 
of  silver  as  it  wound  under  its  bridges,  and  the  anlendid  pro- 
portion* of  the  Dimno  Ix-earnr  lost  in  the  blue  ha/e  that  presaged 
the  hot  day  to  entne. 

Tlie  scene  wnu  vaguely  beautiful.  viewed  from  any  of  the  hill* 
that  guard  the  city:  hut  from  no  point  waa  its  soft  pictureaq  ue- 
nrxH  more  remarkable  than  from  tin*  terraces  and  windows  of  u 
villa  that  nestled  in  a curvB  of  the  narrow,  winding  road  between 
San  IVimvnico  and  Fieaole.  This  villa,  unlike  it*  neighbors,  was 
lung  and  low  in  structure ; and,  in  addition  to  the  stone  urns, 
luxurious  Dowering  plants,  and  wide  painted  jalousies  common  to 
Italian  limine*.  it  boasted  other  and  more  individual  attractions — 
to  la-  found  in  a flight  of  singularly  old  and  picturesque  marble 
step*  that  led  from  one  level  of  its  garden  to  nuother,  and  in 
the  unusual  magnificence  of  the  cypresses  that  grew  in  an  im- 
posing semicircle  upon  the  upper  terrace. 

It  was  under  the  shade  of  these  sombre  tree*  that  a breakfast- 
table  stood,  awaiting  occupation,  on  this  purticulat  morning  at 
the  hour  of  nine.  The  table  in  itself  formed  a picture,  for  in  the 
warm  shaft*  of  sun  that  slipped  between  the  pywe>»  trf»,  silver 
and  glass  gleamed  invitingly,  while  in  their  midst  an  immense 
Venetian  howl  tilled  with  roses  made  a patch  of  hiirniiig  color. 
Everything  was  attractive,  refined,  appetizing;  and  yet,  for  mmr 
undiseernible  reason,  the  inmates  of  the  villa  appeared  in  no  hasle 
to  enjoy  the  meal  that  awaited  them. 

For  fully  ten  minutes  after  the  coffee  had  been  laid  upon  the 
table  the  Italian  man  servant,  wince  duty  it  was  to  wait  at  break- 
fast, stood  immovably  attentive,  his  hack  stiff,  his  glance  resting 
expectantly  upon  the  veranda:  then  hi*  natural  interest  in  the 
meal  caused  him  to  alter  his  position  and  cast  a sympathetic  eye 
upon  the  coffee,  in  imminent  danger  of  growing  mid. 

Five  more  minutes  passed,  jic  looked  again  at  the  villa,  sighed. 


and  gracefully  Kicked  a fly  from  the  Iwiskct  of  crisp  rolls.  Then 
suddenly  he  stood  newly  erect  and  attentive,  as  Ilia  quick  ear 
caught  the  swish  of  a skirl  and  the  sound  of  a light  step.  A mo- 
ment later  Clodagh  emerged  upon  the  sunny  terrace,  followed  by 
her  dog  Mick. 

At  any  period  of  existence  four  yeara  is  a span  of  time  to  la- 
reckoned  with.  Hut  when  four  year*  serve*  to  bridge  the  gulf 
between  childhood  and  womanhood  it*  power  is  well  nigh  limit- 
less.  As  Clodagh  Millianke  stepped  through  the  long  window  of 
her  room  and  came  slowly  out  into  the  morning  light  it  would 
have  been  a close  observer  indeed  who  would,  nt  a lir*t  glance,  have 
recognized  the  unformed  girl  of  four  years  ago  in  the  graceful, 
wdl-dressed  woman  moving  no  sedately  through  the  Italian  sun- 
shine.  On  a second  glance,  or  a third,  one  would  undoubtedly 
have  seen  traces  of  the  long,  undeveloped  limbo  in  the  tall,  supple, 
figure;  caught  a suggestion  of  the  rough  luxurious  plait  in  the 
golden  brown  hair  eoiled  about  the  well-shaped  head,  and  have  been 
fascinated  by  nuim-rous  undeniable  and  haunting  suggestions  in 
contour  and’  coloring.  Hut  there  memory  would  have  hesitated. 
Tin-  Clmlngli  who  had  scoured  tin*  wood*,  scrambled  over  the  risks, 
and  galloped  across  the  lands  of  (Irristown  was  no  longer  visible. 
Another  being,  infinitely  more  distinguished,  infinitely  more  at- 
tractive, and  yet  vaguely  deprived  of  some  essential  quality,  had 
taken  her  place.  In  the  four  years  that  hud  |«***d  since  she  left 
Ireland  she  had.  from  being  a child,  become  u woman;  and  la-low 
the  new  beauty  that  nature  hud  painted  upon  her  face  lay  an  in- 
tangible. a poignantly  suggested  regret  for  the  girlhood  that  had 
been  denied  her. 

As  she  stepped  out  upon  the  terrace  she  paused  for  a moment, 
and  her  eyes  travelled  mechanically  over  Florence— warm,  ls-au 
tiful.  Inert.  Then,  with  the  same  uninterested  calm,  she  turned 
slowly  towards  the  breakfast-table;  but  there  her  glance  bright- 
enrd. 

“ Oli.  letter*!"  she  said,  aloud;  ami  with  an  impulsive  move- 
ment she  hurried  forward,  letting  her  elaborate  muslin  dress  trail 
unheeded  behind  her. 

Scarcely  seeing  the  profound  Imiw  with  which  tin  man  aervant 
greeted  her.  she  picked  up  the  letters,  and  scanned  them  one  by 
one.  Him  as  she  di*np|M>intrdlv  threw  the  last  Isick  upon  the 
table  she  half  turned  in  acknowledgment  of  a measured  step  that 
came  amiss  the  terrace  from  the  direction  of  the  house.  At  the 
same  moment  Mick  pricked  up  hi*  ears  and  slowly  wagged  his 
tail,  while  the  Italian  servant  bent  his  body  in  a fresh  *alu 
tat  ion. 

Millianke — for  bin  was  the  second  step  that  had  disturbed  the 
sileuct — cans*  forward  without  haste.  Hi-aeliing  the  table,  he  took 
Clodagh'*  left  hand  uiid  pressed  it;  then  he  stooped  methodically 
and  putted  the  dog's  head. 

*ifj<Msl  morning!'’  be  said,  gravely.  “ Are  there  any  letter*!'* 

“Yes;  four,  and  all  for  you — a*  usual." 

lie  smiled,  unobservant  of  the  slightly  tired  irritability  of  do* 
dngh's  tone.  • 

“Ah,  Indeed !"  he  said.  “Thai  is  pleasant.  Is  there  one  from 
Sicily!  Scarpio  promised  to  let  me  have  the  latest  details  of  the 
great  work." 

He  took  up  the  four  letters  ami  carefully  studied  the  envelopes. 
As  l«e  came  to  the  last  his  thin  face  la-cnmc  on i united. 

“Ah,  this  in  satisfactory ! " lie  exclaimed.  “1  knew  he  would 
not  fail  me.  What  wonderful — what  fascinating  work  it  must  be!" 

He  tore  the  envelope  open  and  Is-gan  to  peruse  the  letter. 

While  he  scnnnrd  the  opening  line*  Clodagh  watched  hint  ab- 
sently; hut  a*  the  first  page  fluttered  U- tween  hi*  lingers  she  gave 
a slight,  involuntary  shrug  of  the  shoulder*,  and  moving  round 
the  table,  sank  into  the  seat  that  the  servant  drew  forward  for  her. 
Then,  with  an  uninterested  gesture,  she  |M>ured  out  two  cups  of 
coffee. 

For  a while  there  wa*  silence,  save  for  the  turning  of  the  letter 
in  its  recipient's  hand,  the  occasional  snap  of  Mick's  teeth  as  lie 
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attempted  to  catch  a fly.  and  the  thousand  impersonal  soumU1  of 
lazy,  outd'air  life  that  nw  about  them.  At  last  Milliankr  moked 
up,  his  face  tinged  with  mild  excitement.  . -«* 

" This  discovery  is  very  remarkable,”  he  said.  **  Sicily  a ill  ob- 
tain a new  importaner.” 

Clodagh  biii i led  faintly. 

" In  the  antiquarian’s  eye*,"  she  said,  with  unconscious  Irony. 
There  was  no  bittcrncx*  and  no  impatience  in  her  voice.  She  «]a>kc 
as  if  statin#  a fact  that  Ion#  familiarity  had  rendered  absolutely 
barren. 

Look  in#  back  over  the  four  years  of  her  marriage,  it  seemed  to 
her  that  life  had  been  one  round  of  archaeological  discovering — all 
timed  to  take  place  at  the  wrong  season.  She  vividly  remembered 
the  lirst  of  these  events,  the  discovery  of  some  subterranean  pas- 
sages in  the  neighborhood  of  Carrara,  which  had  taken  place  two 
months  after  their  arrival  in  Italy,  while  life  yet  letaintd  some- 
thing of  the  dark,  vague  semblance  usually  associated  with  a 
night ma re.  Still  desperately  homesick  and  unreasonably  miser- 
able in  her  new  posit  mu.  she  bad  eagerly  grasp'd  at  Milluinke’a 
suggest  mu  that  they  should  visit  the  scene  of  these  excavations. 
Hut  with  this  lirst  essay  her  interest  in  discoveries  bad  Liken 
permanent  tlight. 

The  heat  hail  liecn  tremendous,  the  country  parched  and  unsym- 
pathetic, the  associations  terribly  uncongenial.  She  remi'iiflii-icd 
the  tirst  morning  when  she  an<\  Xarue,  stilling  in  their  black 
dresses,  had  by  tacit  consent  stolen  away  from  the  party  of 
fellow  enthusiasts  to  which  Milhunke  had  attach'd  himself, 
and  climbing  to  the  summit  of  n low.  olive  • crowned  hillC  bud 
sat.  tired,  silent,  and  unutterably  wretched,  looking  out  upm  the 
arid  land. 

But  that  excursion  had  Iwn  the  prelude  to  a new  era.  Visits 
to  various  antiquities  had  succeeded  each  other  with  dull  regu- 
larity.  broken  by  long,  uneventful  sojourns  in  the  green  seclusion 
of  the  villa  at  Florence.  Then  the  first  break  had  occurred  in  the 
companionship  of  the  trio.  Xante  had  been  sent  home  to  an  Eng* 
lisli  school. 

Clodngh  a acceptance  of  this  flat  had  been  curiously  interesting — 
ns  luul  la*en  her  whole  attitude  towards  Milbanke  mid  hi-  wishes. 
From  the  clay  on  which  she  recognized  that  the  state  of  mutr  ifiiony 
was  something  irrevocably  serious  she  had  taken  upon  her -elf  an 
attitude  of  reserved  surrender  that  was  difllciilt  to  analyze,  dilliriilt 
even  to  superfieinlly  understand.  By  a strangely  immature  process 
of  deduction  she  hud  satisfied  herself  that  marriage  was  a state, 
of  bondage — more  or  less  distasteful  as  chance  decreed.  A state 
in  which,  by  a fundamental  law  of  nature,  subini-sioii  ami  self- 
repression  were  the  chirf  factors  necessary  upm  the  woman’s 
side. 

As  sometimes  happens  when  there  is  a great  disparity  in  years, 
the  wedded  state  had  widened  instead  of  lessening  tV  gulf  between 
Millainke  and  herself.  It  had  cast  a sudden,  awkward  restraint 
upm  the  affection  and  reap'rt  that  his  actions  had  kindled  in 
her  mind,  while  inspiring  no  new  or  ardent  feeling*  to  take  their 
place.  Ridiculously — and  yet  naturally — her  husband  had  liecume 
an  infinitely  more  distant  and  unapproachable  ls*ing  than  her 
father's  friend  had  been.  And  to  this  new  key  she  had,  perforce, 
attuned  lit-r  existence. 

With  u great' r number  of  years — even  with  a little  more  world- 
ly experience — she  might  have  made  a vastly  different  business  of 
her  life;  for,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  Milbanke  had  hen  hover- 
ing upm  the  border-land  of  that  fatuous  love  in  which  an  old 
man  can  lose  himself  so  completely.  If.  in  th<»se  first  months,  she 
had  permitted  any  of  the  ardor,  any  of  the  fascination  of  her  nature 
to  shine  upm  him.  she  might  have  led  him  by  a silkrn  thread  in 
whatever  direction  she  pleased.  But  three  factors  had  precluded 
this — her  youth,  her  inexperience,  her  entire  ignorance  of  artifice. 
In  her  primary  encounter  with  the  realities  of  life  she  had  lost 
her  strongest 
weapon  — her 
frank.  u n- 
swerving  fear- 
lessness; and  in 
lie ii  of  this  she 
had,  in  the  mo- 
ment of  first 
panic,  seized 
upm  tin*  near- 
est substitute, 
a n d Ii  a d 
wrapp'd  herself 
in  an  armor  of 
cold.  impreg- 
nable reserve. 

Ami  before 
this  armor  the 
weapons  of  Mil- 
ha  nke's  love 
had  hern  turned 
aside.  There 
hud  been  no 
scene*,  no  har- 
assing disillu- 
sionment ; but 
gradually.  in- 
evitably. his 
original  atti- 
tude with  re- 
gard to  her — 
his  shy  reti- 
cence. his  un- 
certainty, 


the  presence  of  some  incomprehensible  quality — had  returned, 
lie  had  slowly  but  surely  withdrawn  into  hini-wlf,  turning  with 
a groping,  pathetic  eagerness  to  the  interests  (but  bad  previously 
usurped  his  thoughts.  With  a nervous  sensitiveness  that  warred 
continuously  with  his  n»utter-of-fuct  precision  lie  became  un- 
comfortably conscious  of  'xn-upying  a false  position,  of  having 
made  an  indisputable — almost  u ridiculous — mistake;  and  he  bad 
taken  a blind  leap  towards  the  quarter  in  which  hr  believed  com- 
pensation to  lie.  And  (’I'xLigh,  vaguely  divining  this,  vaguely  re- 
morseful of  what  she  scarcely  knew,  hud  held  her  own  enthusi- 
asms more  rigidly  in  check,  schooling  herself  into  acquiescence 
with  every  iuip-mmal  suggestion  that  be  cliose  to  make. 

From  this  had  arisen  the  pursuit  of  the  antique  in  whatever 
corner  of  Kurope.  and  at  whatever  season  of  the  year,  circum- 
stance* might  decree.  To  Clodagh  the  pilgrimages  had  seemed  un- 
utterably wearisome,  and  unutterably  foolish;  but  there  i»  a greut 
rapacity  for  silent  endurance  in  the  Irish  nature.  t^uick-hloodcd 
though  it  may  la-,  it  pomesars  that  strung  fatalistic  instinct  that 
accepts  without  quest  mu  the  decree  of  the  go* Is.  The  spirit  of 
revolt  is  not  lucking  in  it.  but  it  requires  a given  atmosphere,  a 
given  sequence  of  events,  to  bring  it  into  activity.  At  two-and- 
twenty  Clodagh  was  weary  of  her  huslMind,  of  herself,  of  her  life. 
But  precisely  as  her  father  had  fretted  out  his  existence  in  the 
quiet  monotony  of  thristown  she  had  accepted  her  fate  without 
thought  of  question. 

In  tin-  second  year,  when  they  had  travelled  to  Kngbiml  with 
Nance,  Millwnkc  had  suggested  a visit  to  Ireland,  but  this  pro- 
posal she  hud  declined.  1’lie  days  when  every  fibre  of  her  la-itig 
luul  yearned  for  her  own  country  were  past,  and  the  idea  of  re- 
turn had  lust  its  savor. 

A*  she  sat  now  sipping  her  coffee  and  gazing  alnstnirtcdly  down 
to  where  the  hot  sun  glinted  on  the  Arno,  it  seemed  lu  her  that 
her  life — the  glorious,  exuberant  state  that  she  bad  been  accus- 
tomed to  call  her  life — had  drifted  incredibly  fur  away;  that  it 
lay  asleep,  if  not  already  dead,  in  some  intangible  realm  widely 
beyond  her  reach.  She  thought  of  Nance  uwur  at  her  English 
school,  and  unconsciously  she  envied  her.  To  lie  fifteen,  and  to 
Is*  surrounded  by  young  people!  Involuntarily  she  sighed;  and 
Mick,  ever  acutely  sensitive  to  her  eliangr  of  mood,  turned  and 
pressed  his  cold  nose  against  her  knee. 

Mediunieully  she  put  down  her  hand  and  pulled  one  of  his  soft 
ears;  then  suddenly  she  raised  her  head,  attracted  by  an  exclama- 
tion of  impatience  in  Millianke's  usually  placid  voice,  linking 
up.  slu*  saw  that  be  had  npciird  a second  letter. 

“ What  is  it?”  she  asked,  her  morn'll t ary  nirioaity  dropping 
tiitck  to  indifference.  “ W its  that  last  intaglio  unauthenti''.  after 
all?” 

Milbanke  glum-cd  up  with  an  annoyed  expression. 

“ This  doc*  not  concern  the  intaglio.”  he  said.  " This  is  from 
Barnui'l — David  Barnard,  the  friend  who  acts  as  my  broker  and 
looks  after  my  business  affairs.  You  have  heard  me  speak  of  him.” 

“Of  course.  Often.”  An  expression  of  interest  awakened  in 
Clodagh’a  face. 

“ Well,  this  letter  i*  from  him — written  from  Milan.  Most  tire- 
some and  annoying  it*  coming  at  tlii*  juncture!"  He  scanned  the 
letter  for  the  second  time.  “ 1 particularly  want  to  run  down  into 
Sicily  la-fore  Scarpio  leaves.” 

"And  doc*  the  letter  prevent  you?”  There  was  interest  and  a 
slight  hn|M'fitlness  in  the  tone  of  Clodngh'*  voice. 

**  I — I am  very  much  afraid  that  it  doe*.” 

” Hut  why?” 

He  fold'*!  the  letter  carefully  and  returned  it  to  the  envelope. 

•’  Because  Barnurd  is  coming  to  Venice  in  two  days  and  sug- 
gest* that  I should  meet  him  there.” 

” Venice!"  Clodngh  said  the  word  softly. 

” Yes.  Most  tiresome!  Must  annoying!  But  he  think*  it  an 

0 p p o rt unity 

that  should  not 
la*  lost.  I have 
nut  had  an  in- 
terview with 
him  since  the 
occnsion  upon 
which  we  left 
Nance  at  school, 
lie  came  then  to 
our  hotel  in 
liondnn : I do 

not  think  you 
met  him.” 

"No.  But  r 
remember  his 
coming  to  see 
vou.  I remem - 
ia-r  Nance  and 

1 thought  he 
had  such  a jolly 
laugh;  we 
heard  it  from 
our  bedroom  — 
the  one  that 
opened  off  our 
sitting-room.” 

With  the  men- 
tion nf  this  new 
subject,  trivial 
though  it  was, 
Clodngh’s  man- 
ner had  chang'd. 
**  But  what 
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about  Venice!"  she  asked,  after 
a moment's  pause.  " Will  you 

jpi!" 

Millmnke  looked  thoughtful. 

" Well,  I — I scarcely  know 
whnt  to  say.  Of  coarse  1 could 
refuse  on  the  ground  of  this 
business  in  Sicily.  Hut  it  is  a 
oucfttion  of  expediency.  A few 
(lays  with  Harnard  now  may 
save  me  a journey  to  London 
next  year.  Still  it  ia  very  pro- 
voking!" 

" Hut  Venice!"  Clodagh  sug- 
gested, and  again  her  tone  was 
soft.  More  than  any  other  in 
Italy,  the  beautiful  city  of  the 
Adriatic  had  appealed  to  her 
curiosity  and  her  imagination. 

With  a quick  glance  her  eyes 
travelled  over  the  sheltered, 
drowsy  garden,  sloping  down- 
ward. terrace  below  terrace. 

“ I should  love  to  see  Venice,” 
she  said,  suddenly.  " I always 
picture  it  ao  wide  and  silent  and 
mysterious.” 

Milhanke  looked  up  from  the 
opening  of  his  third  letter. 

**  Venice  is  unhealthy.”  he 
said,  prosaically. 

For  one  moment  her  lip  curled. 

“ Perhaps  that  is  why  it  ap- 
peals to  me,"  she  said,  with  a 
Hash  of  the  old.  insubordinate 
spirit.  Then  suddenly  her  eve* 
met  her  husband's  quiet,  puzzled 
gaze,  and  the  parsing  light  died 
out  of  her  fare.  With  a hasty 
gesture  she  lifted  her  coffee-cup 
to  her  lips  and  set  it  down 
empty. 

" Conn*  along,  Mick!"  she  said, 
pushing  back  her  chair  and 
speaking  with  unconscious  sar- 
casm. " Come  and  let  us  see 
whether  we  can  find  any  roses 
in  the  garden  1” 

Clodagh 'a  manner  was  careless 
and  her  gait  nonchalant  as  she 
rose  from  the  table  and  crossed 
the  terrace,  followed  by  her  dog. 
hut  inwardly  she  burned  with  a 
newly  kindled  sense  of  anticipa- 
tion. There  was  no  particular 
reason  why  the  idea  of  a journey  to  Venice,  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
ing a stock-broker,  even  though  that  stock  broker  wan  a personal 
friend  of  Millmnke’a.  should  he  instinct  with  any  promise;  yet  the 
idea  excited  hrr.  With  the  exception  of  the  journey  to  England 
with  Nance,  it  was  the  first  time  in  four  years  that  her  husband 
had  seriously  contemplated  any  move  not  ostensible  connected  with 
his  hobby.  And  the  thought  of  Venice,  the  suggestion  of  encounter- 
ing any  one  whose  interests  lay  outside  antiquities,  had  the  power 
to  elute  her.  As  she  left  the  breakfast-table  ner  steps  unconscious- 
ly quickened,  and  Mick,  attentively  sensitive  to  her  altered  gait, 
wagged  his  short  tail,  gave  one  sharp,  incisive  bark  of  question, 
ami  looked  up  at  her  with  ears  inquisitively  pricked. 

She  paused  and  looked  down  at  him. 

“ Mick  darling,"  she  whispered.  " Imagine  Venice  at  night — 
the  music  and  the  water  and  the  romance!"  And  just  think" — her 
voice  dropped  still  lower — “ just  think  what  it  would  lie  to  meet 
»«>mr  one — any  one  at  all — who  might  happen  to  uotice  that  one's 
clothes  were  new  and  that  one’s  hair  was  pro|M-rly  done  up!" 

She  hent  down  in  n sudden  impulse  of  excitement  and  kissed 
his  upraised  head:  then  with  a quiek  laugh  nt  her  own  impetu- 
osity she  turned  and  ran  down  the  first  flight  of  time-worn  mar- 
ble steps. 

That  was  her  private  and  personal  reception  of  the  new*.  latter, 
returning  with  tier  arms  full  of  the  roses  that  run  riot  in  the 
garden,  she  was  able  to  meet  Milhanke  with  ft  demeanor  of  dig- 
nified calm,  and  to  answer  his  questions  as  to  whether  her  boxes 
could  be  pneked  in  two  days,  in  a voice  that  was  dutifully  sub- 
missive and  unmoved. 

Hut  the  two  days  of  preparation  were  imbued  with  a secret 
joy.  There  was  a new  and  unending  delight  in  selecting  the  must 
Is-niit iful  of  the  dresses  in  her  eluhorutc  wardroltr  ami  in  feeling 
that  at  last  they  were  to  Is1  seen  by  eyes  that  would  understand 
their  value.  For  Millmnke,  while  never  restraining  her  craving  for 
costly  clothes,  had.  since  the  day  of  their  marriage,  been  totally 
unobservant  and  indifferent  a*  to  whether  she  wore  silk  or  home- 
spun; and  on  the  occasions  when  outside  opinions  might  have  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  matter — namely,  the  moments  when  the 
arclivological  excursions  were  undertaken — necessities  of  season 
or  expediency  had  invariably  limited  her  supply  of  garments  to 
the  clothes  "that  would  not  show  the  dust  or  the  clothes  that 
would  keep  out  the  rain.  Hut  now  the  prospret  was  different. 
It  was  still  the  season  In  Venice;  *he  would  l>c  justified  in  bring- 
ing the  best  and  most  attractive  clothes  she  possessed.  The  thought 
was  exhilarating;  life  heratnc  a tiling  of  hustle  and  interest.  Two 
and  three  times  11  day  she  drove  into  Florence  to  make  totally  un- 


necessary purchases;  she  wrote 
more  than  one  long  letter  to 
Nance;  and  indulged  in  many 
a protracted  and  confidential 
talk  with  Mirk  as  they  sat  to- 
gether on  the  edge  of  the  old 
marble  fountain. 

Hy  a hundred  actions,  obvious 
or  obscure,  she  made  it  plain  in 
those  days  of  preparation  that, 
despite  the  fact  that  her  child 
hood  lay  behind  her,  and  that 
she  had  known  none  of  the  in- 
termediate pleasures  of  ordinary 
girlhood,  she  was  a woman  whose 
heart,  whose  rapacity  for  enjoy- 
ment. whose  com  prehension  of 
life,  was  extraordinarily  — even 
dangerously — young. 

At  lust  the  dav  dawned  upon 
which  they  left  the  villa  on  the 
sunny  hill,  said  good  by  to  the 
wide,  slow  river,  the  riotous 
roses,  and  the  slow-tolling  Mis 
of  Florence,  and  took  train  for 
the  north. 

Through  the  hours  of  that 
railway  journey  Clodagh  sat  al- 
most silent.  To  her  eager  mind, 
ulrendy  springing  forward  to- 
wards the  enchanted  city,  there 
was  no  need  for  speech,  and  the 
quirt,  prim  husband  seated  op- 
ite  to  her  made  no  call  upon 
imagination.  He  was  essen- 
tial to  the  journey,  as  the 
padded  cushion  behind  her  head 
nr  the  English  hooks  and  maga- 
zines hy  her  side  were  essential 
to  it.  and  for  this  reason  he 
occupied  that  most  fatal  of  all 
positions — the  position  of  an  ac- 
cepted. familiar  accessory.  The 
early  days  of  their  m’arriagr, 
when  in  her  eyes  he  had  taken 
on  a new  and  dreaded  a*|>cct. 
were  entirely  past.  With  his 
supersensitivenesa  ami  constitu- 
tional self-distrust  he  had  with- 
drawn somewhat  hastily  from 
the  position  of  lover  to  shelter 
behind  the  cloak  of  his  former 
guardianship.  Ami  Clodagh  had 
hailed  the  change  of  attitude 
with  obvious  relief. 

Now.  as  she  sot  eagerly  alert  to  gain  her  first  glimpse  of  Venice, 
she  had  almost  forgotten  that  those  early  days  had  ever  existed. 
For  the  moment  Milbnnke  wn»  a cipher,  and  sue  an  ardent,  appre- 
ciative individual  undergoing  a new  sensation. 

Such  was  her  precise  mental  position  when  at  last  the  scene 
for  which  she  waited  broke  upon  her  view.  Kising  straight  out  of 
the  water,  Venice  seemed  to  her  ardent  eyes  even  more  the  produet 
of  a visionary  world  than  her  dreams  had  made  it.  The  hour  was 
seven,  and  from  the  many  spires  and  domes  of  the  city  warm  gleams 
of  bronze  or  gold  shot  forth  at  the  touch  of  the  setting  sun.  Hut 
the  prevailing  note  of  color  that  gleamed  through  the  mauve  twi- 
light was  white — the  wonderful,  semitransparent  white  of  anrimt 
marble  Imckgrounded  hy  sea  and  sky. 

The  effect  made  upon  Clodagh’a  mind  hy  thla  white  city  wrapped 
in  its  evening  veil  was  instantaneous  and  deep.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Florence  her  knowledge  of  the  beauties  of  Italy  was  very 
limited,  and  her  first  glimpse  of  Florence  had  been  gained  under 
such  unpropitious  circumstances  that  its  sheltered  loveliness  had 
never  subsequently  appealed  to  her  ns  it  might  otherwise  have  done. 
Now.  however,  her  condition  of  mind  was  tranquil,  if  not  happy, 
and  as  the  train  sped  forward  she  gazed  spellbound  at  this  beauty 
at  once  so  tangible  and  so  unreal. 

To  every  traveller  it  must  conic  with  a sense  of  desecration 
that  this  most  magical  of  cities  is  approached  by  nothing  less 
prosaic  than  un  ordinary  railway  terminus.  And  Clodagh  gave  a 
little  involuntary  gasp  of  disappointment  as  the  train  swerved 
suddenly,  exchanging  the  glamour  of  the  outer  world  for  a noisy 
station  that  might  have  Moiign!  to  nnv  town;  and  as  she  rose 
from  her  seat,  arranged  her  hnt,  nnd  eolfreted  her  books,  she  won- 
dered for  one  moment  whether  the  vision  just  hidden  from  her 
view  was  in  reality  the  handiwork  of  man  nnd  not  some  mirage 
conjures!  up  by  her  own  imagination.  So  strong  was  the  feeling 
that  she  remained  silent  as  she  descended  from  the  train,  and 
waited  while  Milhutikc  saw  to  the  collecting  of  the  luggage;  then, 
still  without  speaking,  she  followed  him  down  the  (light  of  steps 
that  lead  to  the  water.  Hut  theie,  as  the  prosaic  station  vanished 
from  con  aid  era  I inn.  and  Venice  broke  once  more  upon  her  view, 
her  emotion*  dominated  her.  With  n quiek,  unconscious  gesture 
she  laid  her  hand  on  her  husband's  arm. 

"Oh,  isn't  it  wonderful?"  she  raid,  in  a hushed  voice. 

Milhanke  turned  to  her  uncertainly. 

" Yen.  my  dear,”  he  said,  absently.  " Yes.  Hut  ” — he  sniffed 
critically — "but  do  you  not  detect  a distinctly  unhealthy  odor!" 

Clodagh  *s  hand  dropped  suddenly  and  expressively  to  her  side, 
(Continued  on  page  1QI1.) 
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Diagram  tkturing  I hi  fkvetopment  ami  lum 


NKITHKR  tlie  motley-loving  Dutrhliirn  who  settled  the  middle 
■-••liiiiii's  of  Aiurrim,  mu  the  liberty -loving  I *i  l^r  mi  - Mini  I'uri- 
tans  of  the  North,  nor  the  joint-nlotk  companies  of  the  South, 
dreamed  of  the  {.'mil  iiiiln*triul  empire  they  were  fou mlin^  to 
overmatch  the  whole  of  Kurom-  ami  to  rani|wle  with  the  entire 
world.  Their  omim  were  humming  with  the  wonderful  tales  told  hy  the 
New  World  explorer-*,  ami  their  lni|ies  were  l.igh  - strung  to  carve  out 
new  homes  in  an  unbroken  wilderness  where  their  own  |s-i*onul  ideal* 
should  be  rcali/rd.  At  first  they  were  all  industrial  communist*.  Their 
lands  were  held  in  common,  and  the  produels,  under  one  plan  or  anothrr, 
were  divided  to  the  unionists  by  thuw  in  charge.  A lew  yearn  cured 
that  error,  and  the  lands  were  assigned  to  individual  holdings.  Then 
la-gan  the  real  new  life  ol  the  real  New  World.  Anthitmn  found  reward. 


and  the  llrsf  milestone  on  the  pathway  of  American  progress  was  firmly 
art. 

When  the  Revolutionary  war  closed,  and  for  many  years  after,  sailing- 
craft  were  the  main  de|M-tidi  nee  for  carrying  products  or  people  fnim 
one  colony  to  another.  A few  roads  hail  liren  made  near  tlw  sraeoa* 
and  along  the  river  cuurwcs.  Agrieulture  was  therefore  chiefly  ctwfintd 
to  n narrow  strip  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  present  United  States.  It 
expanded  steadily,  (hough  slowly,  as  |m -->uil>l«-  roads  for  oxen  and  borse*. 
taking  the  place  o(  Indian  Hails,  were  « xti-nded  westward  and  north  sard 
and  liackward  from  river  mules.  Hy  the  time  of  the  taking  of  the 
fourth  national  census  | In  JO) — aftei  the  second  war  with  Knglsml 
I 1812-15 1 — steandsmts  la-gan  to  creep  further  up  the  fiver*  ami  small 
streams  than  the  roach  of  sailing* vessels,  and  ih  a more  practical  fashion 

than  canoes  and  flat- 
law  ts.  thereby  dr- 
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'"u  single  dot, in o siijgle stats, \ 
weon»  from  one  to  tuio  million 
bushels.  Under  1,000.000,  no  dot. 
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cidedly  extending  the 
range  «f  profitable 
agrieulture.  on  any 
scale  of  products* 
bevond  family  ami 
neighborhood  n«vd-- 
Twenty  years  later 
< 18401  railroads  had 
la-gun  to  stretch  their 
iron  rail*  far  out  into 
the  agricultural  land* 
irrespective  of  mean 

fronts  or  rivet  twin 
thereby  giving  w.m- 
derful  promise  of  un- 
limited agricultural 
expansion.  Tlie  b>y 
giant  la’gnn  to  for* 
the  pulse  of  a l"''* 
mystery  of  power, 
that  turned  In*  f*,r 
to  a new  light,  met- 


ing from  the  mrev 
plnml  region*  of  the 
unknown  Wester® 
wilds,  to  whose  » hel- 
per ings  of  untold 
sourer*  of 
ami  strength  he  ■■■ 
heretofore  giwn  lit- 
tle heed.  The  rn®***1 
date  11830)  wi* 


close  at  hand. 

Oversea,  the  fnrev* 


of  unhappy  f*lc 
building  for  the  l*r£ 
advantage  o(  . „ 

voung  AmeneM 
giant.  i»»t  l*y,nn'"h 
to  diiuly  diserm  the 
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-Inwninit  of  his  own  possibilitii-*.  In  IH4W  a great  potato  fumine  in 
In-Usd.  inadiquntrlr  nirt  by  Knglaml'n  lack  ot  actiim.  followed  liy  it 
Hitial  revolution,  Mile  It*  people  heart  Nick,  nnd  lsuilt  in  them  higl 
hi|o  nt  • better  home  in  the  new  America.  Tlii*  unhappy  Kurnpeui 
ueideat  *mt  tboimamls  upon  thousand*  of  willing  win  kern  In  our  shun- 
to hntrn  the  laying  of  the  iron  rail*.  wrest,  ever  went,  into  the  riel 
>i-riniltunil  land*  of  the  [treat  Ohio  River  Volley.  stretching  it*  »'em- 
iQfly  limitlest  eipain*  I*>cimI  the  A|i|>ulachiaii  harrier.  The  revolution 
in  (Vnntay  (1S48|  added  many  other  thousand* -willing  working  tier- 
mins— to  (hr  rwilroad-liuiklern  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  As  last  it*  the  rail 
«>»4»  mre  built,  many  of  the  more  thrifty  Iri-h  anil  ticrinun  r«»nl 
heiMrra.  tup-thi-r  with  manv  New-Knglnnders.  attracted  hy  the  low  -cm 
rhn-tnttnm  am*,  and  repelled  hy  the  rock-ribbed  field*  of  their  narrator 
MN  bom m a king  the 
railnad  routes,  then- 
If  M|timlin«  agri- 
rultunl  op-ratiims. 

Thr  ( aliinmu  gold 
hwH«j  1 1 MV  | ere- 
Hid  t wild  impetus 
to  thr  Part  lie  mart, 
ml  tbamnd*  <•(  mi'll 
««nt  is  a mad  rush 
rltar  aenw*  the  mn- 
tinrnt  Thr  gnat 
S»ld  yrndurt,  moat  of 
*hi«k  fin*  hy  one 
n*u»  nr  another  into 
thr  Kavlrrn  State*, 
hrlpfd  |u  buiM  the 
«<mirr  aerking  rail- 
nad*.  ever  rrkwe 
oi*rtni  uith  branch- 
it  ml  suliliraarbm, 

1i»t»r  and  farter  into 
tto  nra  agricultural 
bmu&i,*»  that  within 
thr  tingle  ten  year* 

(run  14V)  m I MO  the 
nultiplriag  hrreil  of 
irv«  burn*,  rturtiiv 
Iran  their  limited 
InvrU  nr*f  the  At 
hole.  were  rush  in* 
ia  mnr  direction 
ttimgh  the  wlaile 
loud  Ohio  Kiver 
Valkyr,  dear  to  and 
fvm,  in  wnie  rase*, 
trend  thr  tanks  of 
tie  "Father  of  W»- 
Ur«."  Ihr  gr**‘ 

HiMiwippi  K • v <' r, 

white  another  iknide 
<p«d  their  r«wil* 


entirely  acmes  the  enntinent,  t rn version  the  boundless  Western  prairies 
and  tapping  tin-  wealth  of  the  famous  gold  court.  The  eivil  war  pro- 
duced ii  greatly  increased  ilrriumd  for  agricultural  products  at  home; 
anil  the  I'liited  State*  llolucrtend  Act  of  ltMM  mane  it  ensy  for  dis- 
charged soldiers.  as  well  a*  other  person*.  to  makr  themselves  agricultural 
home*.  Them-  reroril*  of  pn^iiss  apply  ch icily  tu  the  Xortlictn  State*, 
ns  is  clearly  shown  hy  the  railroad  map*  of  (he  |ierind.  ami  Uv  the  fact 
that  while,  from  ISiiti  to  IkTh.  the  form  land*  of  the  Xortberu  State*  in 
creased  ill  value  ovei  live  dollar*  jw-r  acre,  those  of  the  Southern  State* 
dec  reused  nenrlv  a*  much.  Since  that  time,  however,  the  recovery  of 
the  Sontli  is  •iihstuntint  and  emphatic.  The  foreign  dciiiami  for  <s>tton 
gave  the  South  its  chief  agricultural  impulse,  and  hy  ISMU  the  cotton 
product  of  free  labor  more  than  equalled  the  lust  uluvc  labor  crop — that 
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of  INtH) — a flirt  at  on?  time 
thought  impossible;  while  the 
present  inimiii!  crop  mure  than 
double*  that  of  IKHO. 

In  tin?  curly  w-venth***,  a 
*’  new  pwee**  ' of  making 
spring-  wheat  Hour,  introduced 
in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
gave  u new  im|ntus  to  Uuit  im- 
portant branch  of  agricultural 
product  imi,  and  broadened  the 
wheat- field*  of  the  growing 
Went  astonishingly.  doubling 
the  agricultural  imputation  nf 
Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  in 
n single  ten  years.  As  rail- 
roads multiplied,  competition 
reduced  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion, extending  the  area  of 
profitable  grain  - funning  enor- 
mously; and  when  refrigerator- 
ears  came  into  use  perishable 
products,  such  as  fruit,  eggs, 
and  meat,  could  be  safely 
shipped  hundred*  of  miles  to 
the  great  cities,  and  hence  the 
increased  production  of  those 
products  gave  another  large 
expansion  to  piofitable  agri- 
cultural operations. 

These  several  factors,  al- 
though tslatt-d  in  general  terms 
only,  give  the  picture  of  agri- 
cultural progre-s  during  the 
last  fifty  year*  a strung  hack- 
ground  upon  which  to  delineate, 
with  clearer  pencil,  the  downright  details  that  arc  suggested  in 
the  comparative  circles  of  the  title-piece  of  this  article.  The  gen- 
eral progress  i*  still  further  emphasized  by  data  gathered  by  the 
Vnited  States  lh-|»arttnent  of  Agriculture,  indicating  that  in  the 
four  years  passed  since  the  census  of  1900,  the  valit-  of  farms  and 
farm  "property  ha*  increased  at  >m  average  of  a half-billion  dollars 
per  year — considerably  over  a million  dollars  per  day.  counting 
every  day  in  the  year,  including  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Hating  thus  sketched  the  outline  of  progress,  and  linked  be- 
hind the  *n-m-*  at  the  chief  forces  which  at  home  and  oversea 
built  up  this  gigantic  industry  that  feeds  eighty  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States,  ami  many  other  million*  in  Kurope  and 
the  Orient,  and  furntslic*  the  cotton  ami  woollen  fibre*  for  their 
clothing,  and  the  "raw  materials " for  many  lesser  industries, 
it  i*  now  in  order,  acrording  to  American  method*,  to  lake  account 
of  stock  and  to  know  in  square-toed  fashion  jn«t  what  we  are 
talking  about  anyway.  How  lug  is  the  wind*-  thing?  What,  are 
the  measures  in  round  American  dollars?  How  many  acres?  How 
many  fanner*,  white  and  liliick?  And  where  arc  they  all  in 
Unde  Sam's  great  **  'later-patch  w? 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  hi*  last  annual  report,  says 
that  all  of  the  gold  dug  from  all  of  the  mini-*  of  the  entire  world 
since  the  time  of  Columbus  would  not  be  enough  to  pay  for  the 


farm  product*  oi  the  United 
State*  for  the  past  two  year* 
11903  and  l!KM|.  The*.-  are 
u nt bin kahle  amount*.  The  hu- 
man mind  utterly  fail*  to  com- 
prehend them.  He  further 
states  that  agricultural  prog 
res*  is  so  rapid  that  the  prod- 
ucts of  HUM  an-  42  per  cent, 
greater  than  the  total  reported 
by  the  census  of  1000.  And. 
wh.it  i*  isjually  -tr iking  and 
emphatically  faith-building,  i* 
his  assertion  that  the  bank  de- 
posits of  all  sorts  in  agri- 
cultural State*  are  increasing 
more  rapidly  than  in  manu- 
facturing States.  To  sub- 
stantiate this  he  cites  that 
from  dune  30,  1800,  to  Octo- 
ber 31,  1 Of 0 , while  the  in- 
crea*c  for  the  whole  country 
was  but  91  per  cent.,  that  for 
Iowa  was  llU  per  cent. ; that 
for  Kiin*ws  wu*  219  p-r  rent.: 
and  that  for  Mississippi,  dot 
per  cent. 

The  American  farm  hand  i« 
'‘tlm  mail  behind  the  gun** 
that  wins  this  astounding  vic- 
tory over  the  naked  soil,  and 
yet  he  handle*  very  little  ready 
money.  The  increase  in  farm 
wages  siiggest-  the  still  more 
interesting  problem  of  the  \a 
rial  ion  in  such  wages  in  the 
several  section*  of  the  country.  At  the  f**»t  of  the  wage- list 
stands  South  Carolina.  Only  $11  Mi  |»-r  month  and  i*Mird 
himself  is  what  tin*  record  mill  for  that  State.  Taking  out 
the  lsiard  allowance  of  $'A  12  ja-r  month  leave*  i net  income  of 
24  per  month  for  clothes,  fun.  ami  fiolic.  At  the  head  of 
the  wage-list  stands  Nevada,  where  one  month's  wage  la  ulitio-t 
exactly  four  times  that  of  South  Carolina.  The  Imml  allowance 
in  Nevada  is  $12  II.  leaving  a net  income  of  $34  14  for  clothes,  re- 
volver, and  recklessness. 

Coming  now  to  tin*  stock-taking  pron-duie.  The  first  step  i*  to 
look  nt  the  summaries  in  a multiinillinn  measure,  or,  to  la-  more 
exact,  in  » mnltiblllloo  measure,  for  the  census  n|  1900  claim* 
nlmoHt  live  billion  dollar*  u*  llie  value  of  tin-  farm  product*  of 
flip  preceding  year — the  outcome  of  the  sturdy  toil  of  our  titty 
millions  of  rural  population,  men,  women,  boy*,  girl*,  and  Imbir*. 
and  Usually  lot*  of  liabie*  in  the  former's  home. 

The  colonist*  brought  with  them  across  the  wide  ocean,  in 
fheir  little  sailing  craft,  food  and  rattle  and  seed*  and  tools;  yet 
they  soon  faced  hitter  hunger,  and  every  colony  of  them  would 
have  perUlvod  of  starvation  had  not  the  friendly  Indiana  taught 
them  now  to  raise  corn.  Pram  that  day  to  this— through  nearly 
two  cent  uric*  of  colonial  life  and  a full  round  century  of  a-bumd 
ing  national  development — corn  has  liccn  the  chief  foundation  of 
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material  prosperity.  Without 
fiKul  men  dir.  and  without  corn 
the  colonists  could  not  have 
lived.  The  food  need*  they 
brought  from  Kutopo  failed  se- 
riously in  the  strange  foil  and 
unfninilinr  climate  of  tlie  New 
World.  It  took  many  years  to 
learn  how  to  raise  wheat  and 
onta,  rye  and  hurley,  under  the 
now  condition*,  and  in  all  them* 
year*  corn  was  by  large  odds 
the  chief  reliance  for  both  man 
and  beast.  Nearly  a hundred 
year*  had  passed  before  pota- 
toes  were  even  introduced  into 
New  England,  and  in  the  Mid- 
dle and  Southern  colonies  they 
were  almost  a»  much  unknown. 

The  decade  1870-80  records 
an  increase  of  five  hundred  mil- 
lion bushels — nearly  four  times 
that  of  the  preceding  decade, 
and  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  ten  years. 

As  corn  forms  an  important 
food  of  cattle,  both  as  grain  and 
as  forage,  we  out  many  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  bushels  of 
it  as  beef,  milk,  butter,  oleo- 
margarine. and  cheese,  and  wear 
it  on  our  feet  as  shoes.  To 
sheep  raised  and  fattened  in  the 
corn  States  no  small  amount  of 
corn  is  fed,  and  it  conics  to  us 
as  mutton,  and  warms  our 
bodies  iu  winter  an  woollen  gar- 
ments. We  drink  “ oceans  ” of 
it  (about  $00,000,000  per  year) 
as  " Hourbon  " whiskey  aivd  “ rivers  ” of  it  as  malt  liquor.  Corn- 
fid  pork  furnishes  our  tahlen  with  millions  of  delicious  hams  and 
sausngi-s,  besides  bacon  and  lard.  Corn  produces  the  best  of 
poultry  and  eggs,  of  which  alom*  we,  as  a nation,  consume  more 
(when  measured  by  dollars)  than  we  do  of  wheat.  Of  cornstarch 
we  11*0  alsuit  $7,000,000  per  year,  to  say  nothing  of  the  enormous 
consumption  of  glue,  combo,  and  other  products  made  from  the 
horns,  hoofs,  mid  hair  of  those  corn-fed  animals.  To  all  these 
we  must  add  a product,  of  corn-oil  ( maximum,  $l<i,<KM)  daily), 
largely  used  in  paints;  and  the  by-products  of  corn-oil,  starch, 
glucose.  whiskey,  and  alcohol,  dried  and  sold  in  cakes,  for  animal 
food,  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars  per  year.  Nor  Is  that  all 
that  com  accomplishes.  Ucsidcs  giving  fix*!  and  clothing  in  the 
form  of  animal  nnd  vegetable  products,  as  indicated,  it  gives 
life  and  strength  to  millions  of  horses,  mules,  and  oxen  that  till 
our  fields  nnd  haul  our  multitude  of  farm  products  to  the  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  country  markets,  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  from  the  Dakotas  to  Florida  and  Texas. 

targe  as  thin  looms  in  the  vision  of  material  things,  the  end  is 
not  yet.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  working 
in  mnuection  with  twenty  State  experiment  stations,  is  selecting 
and  testing  many  new  varieties  of  com.  with  a view  to  adaptation 
of  special  sorts’ to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  differing  locations. 
For  example,  a sort  whose  ears  grow  low  upon  the  stalk  to 
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better  withstand  the  strong 
winds  prevalent  in  some  re- 
gions, and  to  make  a better  re- 
covery after  being  swept  down. 
A«  a result  of  this  ami  other 
cure  exercised  by  the  Agri- 
cultural IVpartmcnt  at  Wash- 
ington and  by  the  State  experi- 
ment stations,  the  corn  crop  ia 
not  only  improved  in  quality, 
hut  in  quantity,  and.  conse- 
quently. in  value,  so  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates that  the  two  and  a half 
billion  hiishcls  of  corn  consti- 
tuting the  crop  of  1JMV4  would 
pay  off  the  entire  national  debt, 
principal  and  interest,  and  yet 
leave  several  million  dollars' of 
spare  change  to  jingle  in  the 
farmer's  pockets,  for  any  little 
odd  expense*  lie  might  incur 
outside  of  the  debt  payment. 

Any  one  whose  life  has,  in 
any  very  practical  fashion, 
come  in  close  touch  with 
American  agriculture,  whether 
on  the  wild  frontier  still  bat- 
tling with  the  tough  unbroken 
award  of  the  open  prairie,  or 
with  the  immeasurably  more 
MtitUiorn  resistance  of  the  lim- 
iter lands,  or  in  the  wider  fully 
i m proved  areas ; who  lias 
drunk  in  the  power  of  faith 
that  is  unconsciously  built 

into  human  life  by  the  un- 
ceasing return  of  seed-time  and 
harvest  - time,  and  by  the  un- 
spoken voices  of  hill  ami  stream,  and  tree  ami  Mower — can.  in  some 
measure,  realize  the  keen  di*i»p|iointim-iit  of  our  rarlirst  colonial 
forebears,  os  they  found  so  strange  a product,  or.  mayhap,  an  al- 
most utter  failure  of  product,  from  the  sowing  of  the  wheat  they 
brought  from  their  Europrati  homes,  to  feed  them  in  the  opening 
life  of  the  New  World. 

Not  with  wheat  alone,  hut  with  the  long  list  of  European  plants 
— including  such  strangely  unfamiliar  names  as  spelt,  madder, 
colon,  rape,  lentils,  sanfoin,  woad,  melilot,  and  indigo— had  the 
new  lessons  to  Is-  learned.  Year  after  year,  decode  after  decade, 
the  European  strangers  were  persistently  introduced  to  the  Amer- 
ican soils  and  climate,  in  many  rases  to  he  quickly  thrust,  aside, 
in  others  to  lie  tardily  welcomed,  but  not  until  American  plant 
habits  were  formed  nnd  the  American  climate  heartily  accepted 
by  the  newcomers.  For  over  two  hundred  years  thi*  plant  tattle 
was  waged  before  the  terms  of  final  capitulation  were  permanently 
adjusted,  and  that  was  not  until  the  new  nation  had  been  born 
and  had  well  started  on  its  record-breaking  career.  The  disap- 
pointment in  wheat-raising  was  not  one  of  values  alone,  for  in  the 
earlier,  and  even  in  the  later,  colonial  life,  the  dollar  measure  was 
of  comparatively  small  importance,  and  the  frenzy  of  finance  was 
as  far  unborn  as  was  the  thought  of  our  Cuban  war. 

Although  wheat-growing  finally  succeeded  in  all  the  colon  tea,  its 
practical  dominance  was  of  brief  duration  in  New  England.  It 
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was  hardly  more  than 
well  established  there, 
with  n small  surplus 
product,  than  its  cheaper 
product inn  in  tin-  Middle 
colonic*  ruadc  it  more 
profitable  lor  New  Kng- 
land  scncoast  towns  to 
import  it  from  the  Mid- 
dle colonics,  and  its  cul- 
tivation in  the  Northern 
colonies  was  much  de- 
creased. By  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Revolution- 
ary war  its  production 
was  largest  in  New  York, 

Pennsylvania.  Maryland, 
and  Virginia  — that  is, 
in  such  parts  of  those 
States  as  were  then  set- 
tled. At  that  time  Phil- 
adelphia and  Baltimore 
were  the  great  flour-pro 
■ lining  ivnlrrt*  of  the 
New  World,  each  with  a 
high  reputation  for  the 
excellence  of  its  product. 

Their  fame  was  not  only 
pronounced  in  other  col- 
onies, hut  equal! v so  in 
the  West  I nd  Sen,  to 
whose  markets  the  col- 
onists were  even  then  ex- 
porting much  wheat- 
flour.  So  strong  was  this  fame,  and  so  “ modern  " were  the  Snuth- 
Carolinian*.  that  a few  years  later,  when  they  too  began  to  have 
a surplus  to  export,  they  sent  it  out  us  I’hiladelphia  flour  or  as 
Baltimore  flour.  Nor  was  it  to  the  West  Indies  alone  that  the 
■sdonists  amt  their  surplus  wheat  products.  The  mother  coun- 
try, even  before  the  war  of  Revolution,  ate  no  small  amount  of 
colonial  fond  products,  and  chief  among  them  was  wheat.  This 
feeding  of  other  peoples  has  grown  with  the  expansion  of  our  agri- 
cultural area,  and  wheat  is  now  the  lending  item  in  the  list  of 
such  foods,  and  we  send  to  other  countries  one  third  of  our  entire 
wheat  product,  that  one-third  counting  far  up  in  the  multi- 
mi!  I ion  dollar  column. 

One  puzzle  there  is  in  considering  our  wheat  export.  The  records 
of  European  agriculture  give  a wheat  yield  ranging  from  nearly 
40  per  cent,  to  over  100  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of  the  United 
States,  To  this  we  add  the  further  handicap  of  a higher 
wage  and  the  still  farther  disadvantage  of  having  to  freight  our 
product  across  the  ocean.  How.  in  the  face  of  all  these  deficiencies, 
we  can  compete  in  European  markets  is  the  one  puzzle.  Two  points 
of  advantage  stand  to  our  record:  I.  Superior  agricultural  ma- 
chinery. 2.  Cheaper  railroad  freights  by  which  to  reach  the 
seaport*.  If  these  arc  not  sufficient,  the  Italaiu-r  must  lie  ex- 
plained by  claiming  superior  "vim,”  by  which  a day'd  work  here 
counts  for  more  than  one  oversea. 

Not  unnaturally,  there  comes  to  mind  the  progress  of  the  big 
wheat-flour  industry,  from  the  time  that  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more were  in  the  height  of  their  fame  down  to  the  greater  fame 
of  Rochester,  New  York,  and  the  still  greater,  world-wide  fame  of 
our  unparalleled  Minneapolis.  That  story,  however,  belong*  to 
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the  record  of  manu- 
facture, for  wheat  flour 
ceased  to  la*  a farm 
product  while  the  Amer- 
ican colonies  were  yet 
young. 

Forth  - looking,  with 
Well-huM-d  hope  of  strong 
advancement  in  wheat- 
growing,  is,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  entirely  reason- 
able. Experiments  which 
have  Ih-cii  scientifically 
carried  on  for  years  to 
establish  the  production 
of  high  grade  durum 
(macaroni  I wheat*  are 
now  concluded,  and  from 
forty  to  fifty  million 
bushels  will  likely  he 
grown  in  the  seniiarid 
regions  of  the  West  this 
present  year  (1906).  Ex- 
periments with  several 
hundred  new  hybrids, 
now  in  tile  fourth  year, 
give  a hopeful  prospect 
of  supplanting  the  spring 
wheat  of  Minnesota  and 
the  !>ukotaa  with  a supe- 
rior winter  wheat.  Se- 
lections among  these 
hybrids  are  already  be- 
ginning, but  three  more 
years  are  required  for  determining  superior  values  and  making  the 
final  selection*.  This  is  done  by  distribution  to  thoroughly  reliable 
farmers,  at  widely  separated  point*,  to  give  cxjierience  under  wide- 
ly diverse  conditions. 

One  hundred  years  after  the  earlier  New  England  settlement* 
out*  had  so  far  Ih  conic  a celt  inn  tired  a*  to  lie  known  as  a common 
food  for  horses,  and  to  lie  set  down  at  the  price  of  threepence 
(six  cents)  for  two  quarts,  wln-n  furnished  by  a public  bouse  krcjicr 
for  that  purpose,  according  to  u rule  of  the  court  in  Salem,  Mas- 
snchiisctt*-  Their  early  history  is  quite  ns  obscure  as  that,  of  the 
great  William  Shakespeare,  although  there  i«.  in  the  mind  of  many 
a farmer,  from  thnt  time  to  this,  no  qnvation  a*  to  the  relative 
value  to  the  world  of  the  two  products-nine  of  agriculture,  one  of 
literature. 

The  ancient  Scots  ground  the  oat  kernels  to  make  " porridge  ” 
or  hulled  them  for  " groats,"  and  in  these  two  form*  it  has  Icon 
from  very  early  history  used  among  them  as  a fond  for  man.  <h»e 
recall*  the  dispute  between  an  Englishman  and  a Scotchman  ns  to 
the  proiwr  use  of  oat  a.  The  Engli*hinan  cited  the  sole  urn*  in 
England  for  horse  feed.  To  this  the  Scotchman  replied.  " Ye*,  non, 
and  wln-re  dr  ye  grow  such  foine  horse*  as  in  England,  and  where 
such  foine  men  a*  in  Scotland T” 

A little  study  uf  the  circle*  in  the  title-piece  of  this  article  shows 
thnt  from  ItUHJ  to  1870  it  was  “nip  and  tuck"  with  wheat  and 
out*  for  the  larger  score.  Since  that  date,  however,  oat*  have  a 
positive  lead  in  hulk.  Tin-  progrcM*  of  production  since  18/10 
carries  two  specially  noticeable  features:  1.  The  relatively  small 
advance  from  1850  to  1800 — only  twenty-nix  million  hu*hel* — while 
(Continued  on  page  toitt.) 
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The  Water-front  of  Odessa,  trhich  iron  fired  on  by  the  Uulinous  Crew  of  the  " Knias  Potemkin  " on  June  29 


Type  of  Battleship  in  Atuuui’ft  Hinck  Nea  Fleet.  Thin  Fleet  connintn  of  Nine  Battleships,  Three  Cruisers,  and  Fight  nmallcr 
Venae  In,  i rith  several  Volunteer  Cruinern  and  Auxiliaries.  Among  the  more  Important  Vessels  of  the  Fleet  arc  the  Battleships 
“ (leorgi  Pobiedonosetz '*  Trio  Hriatitrlia,”  “ Hostislar,'’  “ Bkotcrina  and  “ Kniaz  Potemkin,”  on  irhich  the  Mutiny  occurred 


.1  l icto  of  the  Harbor  of  44  Odessa,”  from  trhich  the  *'  Knias  Potemkin  " fired  on  the  City 


THE  MUTINY  OF  THE  SAILORS  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  BATTLE  SHIP 
••KNIAZ  POTEMKIN”  AT  ODESSA 

The  mutiny  of  the  rrrie  of  the  Ituaaian  battleship  **  K nut:  Potemkin”  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  IH'ick  Nra  fleet , on  June  21, 
at  mi,  ir«*  followed  by  the  murder  of  the  captain  and  most  of  the  officers,  after  trhich  Iht  battleship  put  into  the  harbor  of 
tMesna  and  find  into  the  city.  Shore  riots  and  incendiarism  folloirrd,  and  a number  of  buildings  along  thr  shore  trere  dt st royrd. 

A similar  muliny  occurred  on  the  eissels  of  thr  British  fleet  stationed  at  the  S’ ore,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  in  liny  and 
June,  1797.  The  mutineers  blockaded  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  thrratrnrrt  London.  The  mutiny  on  the  “ Kniaz  Pol>  mkin  ” 
in  /wrl  of  the  grnernl  uprising  throughout  Itusnia  irhich  caused  the  recent  outbreaks  in  Warsaw  and  Lodz,  Poland,  and  the  strike 
of  the  workmen  of  Odessa 

tram  UCI« I|»  coprnghl  by  lladcrwood  ft  l>nd  traced 
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lt’i/ife,  thr  Lum -tamer. — Em  juror  William:  “ / trill  notr 
put  my  hrail  in  thr  Itritish  lion's  mouth,  itnrl  kill  thr  brant 
trifk  the  spike  of  m y helmet." — Toronto  Ttlcyrum. 


fan  thr  stork  out  spin!  thr  aulof — Thr 
rate  in  Xnr  York  has  incrrasetl  to  thirty- 
each  one  thousand. — Vhiroyo  InUnOceati. 
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Pushing  it  along. — Washington  Pott. 


The  boomerang, — Syracuse  Journal. 
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Thr  Rivals.— X.  V.  World 


Senna  stars  of  liberty. — Phtladr  tphta  hnjmrrr 
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WILLIAMS  WAY 

BY  CHURCHILL  WILLIAMS 

the  Honorable  William  to  lie  detained  in  Mr.  Potter’s  dining-room 
until  escape  was  impossible.  If  this  could  lie  brought  alsiut — well, 
Mr.  Mellen  had  no  further  apprehensions.  A year  of  comparative 

^ UK  Honorable  William  Orrock  Homer  hung  at  arm's 
length  tu r a moment,  then  dropped  lightly  into  the  soil 
of  the  rhododendron -bed.  “ Soft  as  mush. 


T" 

I of  the  rhododendron-bed.  “ Soft  an  mush,'*  lie  muttered. 
•*  |.o«>k  out  for  your  ankle.  Fatty.” 

Fatly  Mrllrn,  who  had  been  bunelied  ii|ion  the  broad  top 
of  the  wall,  pulled.  ” All  right.”  and  lalairiounly  worked  his  legs 
over  the  edge.  His  toes  vainly  sought  a resting-place  in  the  face 
«*f  the  masonry,  lie  fell  upon  the  jp-iuind  abruptly  like  an  over- 
full ling  of  meal.  The  Honorable  \\  illium  laughed — a low.  pleasant 
laugh.  •*  Too  much  lobster  - Newburgh,"  lie  remarked.  “ There’)* 
imtlifug  like  a regular  diet  and  the  lock-step  to  put  vou  in ‘condi- 
tion." 

“ You've  had  a damn  good  ehance  to  learn,  anyhow,"  returned 
Fatty.  Hr  rained  himself  to  a sitting  position  and  pulled  down 
bin  vent,  "('nine  on.  Where's  the  house!" 

The  Honorable  William,  widely  known  to  the  fraternity  ns  ” W. 
• >.  H.,“  peered  al*ove  the  rho«l(xleiidron  top*.  “Over  there."  he  said. 
" Dining-room,  second  floor  hock.  There's  a trellis  half-way  to  the 
window.  Hutler  sleeps  in  the  third  story  of  tlie  wing.  Hardener's 
house  is  through  thane  trees,  and — Jkr't  got  the  dog."  He  rubbed 
a match  under  cover  of  his  coat,  caught  the  position  of  the  hands  of 
his  watch,  and  promptly  smothered  the  flame.  " Family  due  from 
the  theatre  in  half  an  hour:  coachman  at  the  station  to  meet  them. 
Come  on.  Hut.  for  thsl's  sake,  forget  you've  got  the  asthma  till 
we're  hark  over  that  wall.'’ 

From  the  clump  of  rhododendrons  to  the  house  was  fifty  yards 
of  dose-cropped  law’ll.  If  there  had  been  a moon  it  would  have 
MS'ntrd  to  a casual  onlooker  just  then  as  if  the  shadow  of  a {Kissing 
cloud  drifted  across  the  tennis-court  of  Mr.  Thomas  Potter.  In 
fact,  it  was  the  compact,  slight  figure  of  the  Honorable  Willinm 
which  made  the  distance  and  was  immediately  flattened  against 
the  smilnx-trellised  wall.  Mr.  Mcllctfs  passage  was  accomplished 
silently.  Imt  with  infinite  puin  and  lack  of  grace.  His  companion 
smiled,  hut  said  nothing,  and  by  the  time  Mr.  Mellcn  had  recov- 
ered his  breath  lie  was  stripped  of  coat  and  shoes  and.  in  gray 
sweater  and  thick  socks,  wa*  testing  the  cross-bars  of  the  trellis. 

One  of  the  bar*  cracked.  Mr.  Mcllcn  swore.  The  Honorable 
William  laid  a hand  upon  the  other's  shoulder.  " I was  afraid  of 
that.  You'll  have  to  give  me  a back.”  He  was  looking  up  along 
the  wall.  " 1 can  get  a grip  on  the  elbow  of  that  rain-pipe.  It  'll 
carry  me  to  the  sill.  The  rest  ’ll  he  easy." 

Mr.  Mcllen  groaned.  Hut  he  bent  down,  and  the  Honorable 
U illiam's  head  rose  to  the  height  of  the  rain  pipe  where  it  turned 
to  pass  the  wilidow-fminr  aliove.  There  was  an  ominous  crackle 
from  the  pipe  a*  the  climber  lifted  his  weight  from  the  shoulders 
In-low,  a scran  ing  of  the  pebble-dashed  wall.  There  ensued  a full 
minute  of  stillness.  intcnsiliid  by  a regular,  rasping  wheeze  from 
the  fat  person  propped  against  the  wall  of  Mr.  Potter's  house. 

The  Honorable  Willinm  was  not  idle,  however,  and  when  he 
spoke  it  was  to  announce  that  only  a window-catch  which  a putty- 
knife  would  coax  into  release,  and  u sash  which  might  lie  expected 
to  slide  noiselessly,  intervened  between  himself  and  a well-appointed 
sidi-lsmrd. 

Of  the  successful  operation  of  the  putty-knife  the  ears  of  Mr. 
Mellen  soon  after  had  sufficient  proof.  If  he  had  been  of  the 
prayerful  kind  it  is  likely  that  a mute  thanksgiving  would  have 
come  from  hi»  heart  at  the  sjbilunt  juth-uhnh  which  followed  as 
the  lower  sasli  slipped  upward  under  the  skilful  pressure  of  his 
companion'*  free  hand.  But  Mr.  Mellen  was  cognizant  of  these 
happenings  only  because  the  training  of  long  ex|>erience  enabled 
him  to  identify  such  sounds.  Is-  his  mind  at  the  moment  engaged 
Upon  what  it  might.  In  point  of  fact,  at  this  particular  time  he 
wa*  unite  nni’oiu'cmed  with  what  was  going  on  above  him.  A 
jdan  had  suddenly  mine  to  him — a plan  in  which  the  Honorable 
William  was  to  play  a pnrt  wholly  unant irjpntcd  by  that  indus- 
trious gentleman.  It  was  a simple  plan.  Nothing  more  than  sepa- 
ration of  destinies  without  notice  and  without  loss  of  time:  Mr. 
Mellen  to  spirit  himself  away  with  us  much  of  Mr.  Thomas  Potter's 
silverware  a*  the  Honorable  William  might  lower  to  the  ground; 


inactivity  on  his  own  part  had  obscured  !iis  professional  identity; 
for  two  years  the  Honorable  William  had  been  "doing  things" 
after  a fashion  which  made  his  police  record  positively  brilliant. 
It  was  the  fortuitous  interruption  which  should  detain  the  Honor- 
able William  and  not  interfere  with  his  own  escape  that  bothered 
Mr.  Mellen.  “Interruptions”  had  given  him  concern  before,  hut 
most  of  these  had  been  in  the  days  when,  a*  “ Tlie  Kublier  Shoe." 
he  was  credited  with  being  able  to  slip  out  of  tight,  corners  in  a 
manner  denied  him  by  the  girth  which  ear  nisi  for  him  his  present 
nickname.  Besides,  the  immediate  proposition  called  for  an  “acci- 
dental factor.”  and  this  lie  could  not  supply.  The  interruption 
must  he  in  the  very  nick  of  timr.  It  might  take  almost  any  form; 
but  whether  it  was  the  gardener  or  other  member  of  the  Potter 
household  who  should  come  upon  the  scene,  he  was  likely  to  come 
too  late  rather  than  too  early.  The  Honorable  William  had  a repu- 
tation for  celerity  and  noiseless  movement.  At  any  moment  some 
fifty  pounds  of  assorted  silverware,  wrapped  in  a gray  sweater, 
would  be  lowered  by  a cord  from  the  window  above.  And  then,  if 
precedent  went  for  anything,  the  Honorable  William  could  he 
trusted  to  follow  the  sjatils  without  loss  of  time.  Tin*  thing  came 
perilously  near  to  being  a crisis.  With  visions  of  tlu*  weight  of 
the  Honorable  William's  wrath,  should  there  la-  a miscarriage  of 
his  little  plan.  Mr.  Mcllen  experienced  a {win  in  the  pit  of  hi* 
stomach. 

But  miscarriage  there  did  not  seem  destined  to  lie.  At  the  very 
instant  when  the  sound  of  something  brushing  the  wall  above  his 
head  warned  Mr.  Mellen  of  the  descent  of  what  the  critical  taste 
of  the  Honorable  William  had  aelertod.  the  faintest  crunch  of 
pebbles  from  11  hundred  feet  away  gave  notice  of  the  approach  of 
some  one  along  the  pnthwnv  which  led  directly  beneath  the  dining- 
room window,  and  Mr.  Mellen  crouched  in  momentary  forgetfulness 
of  all  hut  the  danger  of  his  own  discovery.  Then,  peering  toward 
the  road,  he  realized  that  the  path  curved,  that  he  was  out  of  sight 
of  any  one  coming  from  that  direction,  and  that  ls-side  him  rested 
a compact  bundle  of  silverware  tied  up  in  a gray  sweater.  Also 
that  within  reach  of  his  hand  lay  the  Honorable  William's  dis- 
carded coat. 

It  was  nothing  less  than  inspiration  that  flashed  upon  him  a* 
his  evc»  fell  on  this  last  object.  He  shot  a quick  upward  look 
at  the  window.  The  lower  half  of  its  frame  gaped  empty  and 
black.  Apparently  the  Honorable  William  had  returned  for  a 
further  selection.  ‘ Mr.  Mellen,  thereupon,  did  three  things  very 
rapidly:  He  cut  the  cord  which  was  fustenrd  tn  the  bundle,  and  left 
it  dangling:  he  Hung  the  coat  at  full  spread  upon  the  white  sur- 
face of  the  ]>chhled  pathway:  and  upon  the  coat  he  dropped  u 
glistening  steel  instrument , vulgarly  known  a*  a "jimmy."  Then, 
without  a backward  glance  he  slipped  into  the  shade  of  a tree, 
and  from  that  point  made  hi*  way  to  where,  a little  earlier,  he 
had  foil  n into  the  rhododendron -bed  from  the  wall.  Here  fortune 
favored  him  again.  He  found  a jutting  stone,  and,  hi*  burden  of 
silverware  buttoned  underneath  his  coat,  with  some  effort  hoisted 
himself  to  the  top  of  the  wall.  There  he  lay  and  li-tenol.  The 
river  was  hack  of  him.  at  the  foot  of  a sloping  stretch  of  trees. 
A breeze  from  it  stirred  the  leave®  and  fanned  his  slickly  brushed 
hair.  All  at  ones*  lie  felt  ♦•old.  He  put  his  hand  to  his  head  and 
drew  it  away,  moist  with  perspiration.  Hi  is  was  not  strange;  he 
had  been  running  and  climbing,  and  ho  carried  much  llesli  liesidea 
the  bundle.  Not  withstanding  this,  the  phenomenon  surprised  him. 
Abruptly  he  realized  that  he  was  frightened,  and.  with  that,  was 
frightened  the  more.  Under  lii«  breath  he  paid  the  Honorable 
William  the  compliment  of  a very  nasty  curse,  and  leaned  forward 
to  listen  more  intently.  From  across  the  tennis-court  he  heard 
some  one  call.  It  was  a quick,  sharp  hail  in  a strange  voice.  With 
a grunt  of  satisfaction  Mr.  Mellen  scrambled  down  on  the  outside 
of  the  wall,  and  ran  off  among  the  trees  toward  the  road. 

It  was  just  a*  Mr.  Melh-n  pronounced  his  curse  upon  the  Hon- 
orable William  that  the  latter  returned  to  the  window  of  the 
dining-room  with  those  pieces  of  Mr.  Hotter'*  silverware  for  which 
he  hud  thought  it  worth  while  to  go  back.  A*  liis  hnhit  was,  he 
(Continued  oh  {wpc  IO.H.) 
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Correspondence 


MORE  VIEWS  OF  TI1E  ATTRACTIVE  WOMAN 

K««r  Viim,  July  J.  ipvf 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir. — Permit  nw  to  add  a practical  word  about  the-  nerlwt 
w miian's  attribute*  in  the  discussion  under  way  in  vour  column*. 
I am  a young  man,  unmarried,  and  have  l*-en  living  on  the  very 
limited  income  I rum  in  u In  rye  Iwnklng-hou-u-  down  town.  I 
have  been  promoted,  nnd  have  now  become  engaged  to  Is-  mar- 
ried, and,  leaving  everything  rlw  chi!  of  the  question.  I can’t  but 
rralixe  that  one  of  the  moat  valuable  qualities  in  the  young 
woman  who  has  so  honored  me  is  her  level-headed  common  sense 
and  her  gift — for  it  is  a gift — for  managing  nwwjr  expenditure. 
I have  known  her  many  yearn,  and  for  the  past  live  yearn,  since 
the  death  of  her  mother,  she  has  been  housekeeper  and  general  do- 
hm-sI ir  manager  for  her  father.  1 am  suflieiently  intimate  in  the 
household  to  have  known  of  her  wonderful  good  management.  to 
wMeb  her  father  has  paid  this  tribute:  '*  if  I could  find  a manager 

for  my  busincm  who  could  accomplish  the  1luanci.il  results  

does  at  home,  I would  la*  a much  richer  man."  ("an  any  one  under- 
rate this  <|iiu|ity  or  gift  in  a woman,  in  these  days  when  living 
is  more  expensive  than  it  has  ever  been  Indore,  and  wlu-n  vming 
men  hesitate  to  marry  because  they  cannot  cxmmiand  salaries  ade- 
quate for  the  suitable  support  of  a family!  I think  it  is  a quality 
qiiitr  as  valuable  as  some  other*  mentioned  by*  your  correspondents, 
and  superior,  for  instance,  to  any  mere  beauty  without  it.  The 
task  of  making  ends  meet  i*  a colossal  one — one  in  wliieh  I have 
myself  often  signally  failed.  In  the  example  I quote  the  young 
woman’s  management  of  hpr  clothes  alone  is  to  me  wonderful — 
that  she  can  produce  such  effects  upon  so  limited  an  expenditure. 
These  things,  sordid  as  they  may  sound  to  an  engaged  man  of  a 
more  ” idealistic ” temperament,  are  of  the  first  importance  in 
establishing  n contented  home.  When  Micawber  told  Dnrid  Cop- 
perfhdd  that  the  result  of  living  within  one's  income  wus  happi- 
ness. and  the  contra  it  misery,  he  said  one  of  the  truest  things  ever 
spoken  by  man.  If  he  had  lived  in  New  York,  or  any  large  city, 
where  every  step  one  takes,  every  turn  one  makes,  must  lie  paid 
tor,  he  would  have  known  even  more  about  it  than  he  did. 

1 am.  air,  A He.\ei)I<k. 


PmoDEtmt  7*h  j >a>t. 

To  the  Editor  of  llar/*er’s  Weekly: 

Sir. — There  i#  no  doubt  whatever  in  my  mind  that  the  letter 
signed  " It.  I)..”  which  np|M*nrs  on  your  correspondence  page  in  the 
issue  of  the  Wkkki.y  for  duly  1,  was  written  by  a woman.  The 
discussion  as  to  the  four  requisite  qualities  which  combine  to  form 
the  finest  type  of  woman  was,  I nin  just  ns  sure,  startl'd  by  a 
woman,  and  it  sounds  for  nil  the  world  like  a nice  little  game  of 
compliments  indulge!  in  by  a party  in  a veranda  on  a pleasant 
evening.  I say  it  was  all  a waste  of  time.  Who  in  the  world  can 
presume  to  say  what  attributes  combine  in  the  finest  type  of 
woman T Any  opinion  is  a personal  opinion  only,  and  do  yon  sup- 
pose 1 would  accept  one  on  any  formula — that  is.  any  one  else’* 
formula ? Suppose  A should  nay  to  me:  " Now.  hen*’n  a fine  woman. 
She  has  a religious  sense,  is  affectionate,  docile,  fond  of  children, 
and  beautiful  and  intelligent."  Would  I marry  her  (provided,  of 
course,  she  were  willing )!  .Men  do  not  want  "llu-  finest  type  of 
woman”;  they  want  women  who  are  attractive  to  them,  hang  the 
type!  One  man  might  say,  “ I don't  care  what  sort  of  a woman 
she  is.  just  so  she  has  red  hair.”  Another  would  require  "nw-  who 
can  play  tin*  piano”;  nnd  still  another  "one  who  will  icud  to 
me  in  tin*  evening.”  As  for  me.  if  you  wish  my  view,  I think  the 
finest  type  of  woman  is  the  widow.  I have  arrived  at  this  eon 
elusion  without  the  aid  of  discussion. 

1 am,  sir,  J.  .1.  H. 


SUMMER  VACATIONS 

Nrw  You  July  A,  ipni 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir, — What  is  the  moat  profitable  way  lo  spend  one  month’s 
vacation ? The  family  for  whom  this  question  is  n*kcd  is  one  of 
four  memliers — father,  mother,  nnd  two  children,  a hoy  nnd  a 
girl.  Their  annual  income  is  in  the  ncighliorhood  of  three  thou- 
sand dollars.  They  have  a fiat  lip  town,  nnd  two  maids,  who  lire 
cook  and  waitress,  rcsfiecti vriy.  One  or  the  other  of  the 
servants  remains  in  charge  of  the 'home  while  the  family  1*  away, 
The  latter  usually  goes  to  a summer  hotel,  ami  lives  the  conven- 
tional life  of  the  golf-links  nnd  tennis  court  nnd  country  club. 
They  are  obliged  to  dress  in  accordance  with  custom,  anti  the  most 
delightful  afternism’s  outing  is  invariably  cut  short  liy  the  man 
date,  “Time  to  dress  for  dinner,"  They  sigh,  h-nvc  the  exquisite 
Is-uuty  of  the  approaching  sunset,  nnd  spend  the  loveliest  part  of 
the  day  in  stutfv  hotel  rooms.  The  cost  of  living,  with  the  in 
evitable  "extras'*  is  large,  nnd  to  it  is  added  the  home  expense*, 
which  In  some  degree  run  on  as  usual.  After  si  month  they  re- 
turn home,  refreshed,  it  is  true,  hut  unsatisfied.  The  change  has 
been  only  of  degree,  not  of  kind.  Should  not  such  a family,  accus- 


tomed to  husines*  pressure  and  social  pressure  all  the  year,  with 
the  exception  of  one  pitiful  month.  »pend  that  month  in  a condi- 
tion approaching  savagery  rather  than  summer-hotel  civilization t 
Would  it  not  lie  better  to  take  a few  tents  and  “ squat  ” for  a 
month  on  some  beautiful  wild  land  near  a lake,  to  do  camp  cook- 
ing i the  real  primitive  bacon-aud-hn-ud  variety  t,  and  to  fish  and 
loaf  and  Is-  free — to  own  themselves  for  a month  at  leust  out  of 
the  twelve?  We  prate  of  liberty,  hut  what  slave*  we  are  in  one 
way  or  another!  We  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  duly;  hut  what  an 
Independence  day  we  would  have  could  men  and  women  free  tln-in- 
oelvew  fioni  the  im-iitm*  of  convention  and  tawdry  social  bosh — 
even  if  for  only  one  month  in  the  year.  Deane  let  u«  have  your 
views  on  the  pro|**r  way  to  s|M*nd  a vacation,  and  throw  light 
upon  an  unimuted  family  discivsion. 

I am.  sir,  L.  1*. 


LESSONS  OF  TOGO'S  VICTORY 

WnsimnoK  July  i tone 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir, — While  Captain  Kdwurd  W,  Very,  in  his  article  in  your 
issue  of  July  I,  nude  some  very  inter«**ting  deduction*  from  the 
Japanese  naval  victory  in  the  Tsushima  Strait*,  is  it  accepted  by 
naval  constructor*,  tactician*,  nr  artillerists,  that  this  engagement 
afforded  -i  definite  demonstration  of  the  capabilities  of  modern  war 
craft?  Have,  rcully,  any  of  the  recent  battles  la*tween  men-of-war 
shown  conclusively  the  efficiency  of  such  vessels?  There  can  la* 
no  possible  doubt  that  something  concerning  the  morale  of  crews 
Ha*  been  demonstrated,  but  what  else,  except  possibly  certain  mat- 
ters relating  to  range*  and  niancruvring?  To  one  who  is  more  or  less 
familiar  with  naval  affairs,  the  battle  between  Togo  amt  Rojestven- 
sky  seems  to  have  been  one  of  men  and  ships,  the  Japanese,  against 
ship*  alone,  the  Russians,  because  every  account  of  the  engagement 
ha*  directed  attention  to  the  woful  incompetence  of  the  men  umler 
tbe  Russian  admiral.  These  men  did  not  " work  " any  of  their 
ships  to  their  utmost  efficiency.  They  were  a panic  stricken  lot. 
who  doubtless  tool  to  be  driven  to  their  guns  and  held  there  at  the 
murzIcH  of  revolvers.  They  were  useless  «s  Huilormen.  On  the 
other  hand,  art  Captain  Very  aptly  put*  it.  the  Japanese  wen* 
"trained  to  the  minute,  and  as  perfect  in  the  rmigh  and  tumble 
of  a fight  in  fog  and  heavy  sea  as  a regiment  on  parade."  Although 
1 suggest  no  detraction  from  the  achievement  of  Admiral  Togo,  and 
am  writing  simply  as  a seeker  after  information,  i*  it  not  possi- 
ble Hint  had  the  Russians  been  worthy  of  their  lure,  something 
truly  definite  as  to  ships  might  have  been  demonstrated  hv  this 
action?  1 aut.  sir, 

W.  u.  Cum 


JINGOISM  OR  PATRIOTISM? 

Nr • Voss  July  r 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly. 

Sir,— Permit  me  to  tlnink  you  for  the  three  excellent  articles 
upon  the  " Result  of  Togo's  Victory  ” in  your  issue  of  to  day.  The 
one  which,  n*  a good  American  with  too  non  h genuine  patriotism 
in  him  to  I**  classed  a ".lingo."  ha«  appealed  most  strongly  to  me 
is  that  of  Commander  Bradley  A.  Kiske,  t'.S.N..  on  what  our 
country  lins  learned  from  the  Japanese  admiral.  With  all  mod- 
esty I agree  heartily  with  what  he  say*.  The  United  State*  need* 
II  great  navy,  as  great  ns.  if  not  greater — although  if  a*  great,  I am 
sure  it  would  in  emergency  prove  greater — than  that  of  any  of 
I he  other  world  powers.  Conflict  comes,  sometime*,  like  a light- 
ning rhnrgcd  cloud,  and  the  wind  may  l»*ur  it  from  any  direction. 
We  fusil  a steel  wall  of  battle-shins,  cruisers,  defence  vessels,  ami 
dost  rovers  to  defend  our  just  rights  when  the  time  shall  come. 
I**t  there  he  no  makeshift  at  such  a time.no  scurrying  about  the 
glut**  In  huv  the  ha  If -completed  ship*  belonging  to  other  powers. 
We  have  tnKeq  our  place  In  the  polities  of  tlu*  world,  and  we  in- 
tend to  remain  in  it,  A great  nary  would  make  this  clear  to  all 
the  world.  1 am.  sir, 

Kt.i,*-t worth  Rear.  Jo. 


AS  TO  TRIPLETS 

Nib  York  July  y tool 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly: 

Sir. — I hesitate  somewhat  to  enter  the  “ Large  Family”  dis- 
enasion  which  has  sprung  up  lietween  Mrs.  (I  infer  " Mrs  " from 
the  subject  1 Martha  S.  I tens  ley  and  Mr.  A.  S.  Williams,  both  of 
whom  have  had  the  advantage  of  your  columns.  However,  a*  a 
sort  of  " side-line."  permit  me  to  ask  whether  either  of  them  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  almost  invariably  the  father  of  triplet*  will 
fa*  found  to  to-  n tailor?  I wonder  why?  If  there  Is*  the  slightest 
danger  of  any  race  dying  out,  I might  suggest  that  the  sartorial 
business  immediately  In-  encouraged  among  it*  |s*oph*.  tang  may 
they  wave,  whether  large  fuinilh-*  a burden  or  not. 
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Aboard  a Fighting-ship  at  Sea 

(Continued  from  /«!/;#•  1009./ 

it*  find  (rip  in  one  hour  and  six  minutr*; 
(ho  second  t into  in  one  hour  nnd  Kvt' 
minutes;  nnd  tin*  Inti  tinu-  in  fifty  mi  mi  It*. 
This  in  thr  lw*t  record  yet  nindt*  in  any  test. 

In  »pite  of  certain  accident*  inseparable 
from  the  tent  of  * nrw  device.  other  record* 
were  mad*'.  Tin*  lllinuin  wnn  towing  thr 
Hlarrrllun  nt  llii*  rale  of  nix  knot*  on  hour 
on  u It  Ml- foot  low-lint*  on  Mnv  H when  the 
loaded  carrier  made  twenty-one  trips  from 
the  collier  to  the  deck  of  the  war-ship  in 
twenty  six  minutes  and  live  seconds;  Inter, 
fifteen  trip*  were  made  in  seventeen  minutes 
fifteen  neronda;  nnd  still  later,  sixteen  trips 
were  made  in  sixteen  minutes  ten  seconds, 
the  eon  I mining  over  nt  the  rate  of  twenty- 
three  tons  an  hour.  With  heavier  loads  more 
coal,  of  course,  would  have  been  conveyed, 
and  with  an  improved  currier,  such  us  im 
now  Hein#  made,  the  time  of  u trip  will  lie 
reduced  by  from  20  to  23  per  cent.  It  is 
of  interest  to  know  that  during  her  record 
run  from  the  Needles  to  Frenchmans  liny, 
on  the  Maine  coast,  in  duly.  118)3.  occupying 
nine  days,  three  hours.  iiihI  thirty-six  min- 
utes. the  Knirmrtir  burned  only  five  and  n 
half  toils  of  coal  an  hour  for  all  purjmsc*. 
A war-ship  not  driven  for  a record  would 
burn  much  less.  The  delivery  of  twenty- 
three  tons  of  owl  an  hour  will  therefore 
provide  u very  safe  margin  of  receipt  over 
ex|>eiiditure  of  real. 

An  unexpected  hut  gratifying  accident  oc- 
curred during  the  I IHnoin-.it  anrllnn  test.  A 
device  had  ln*cn  provided  for  releasing  the 
cahlrwav  ami  carrier  in  case  the  tow-line 
should  break,  but  no  opportunity  had  emtio 
for  testing  it.  However,  on  Monday,  May 
8.  while  a load  was  half-wav  between  the 
•sillier  and  the  battle-ship,  the  line  pnrtrsl. 
To  meet  this  emergency  the  cableway  nr 
sea-anchor  mpo  is  made  fast  to  a “ knock 
down  honk."  which  in  turn  is  made  fust  to 
the  vessel  receiving  coal,  the  plan  lielng  to 
l rleasr  the  honk  if  the  tow-line  break*. 
When  the  tow-line  broke  la-tween  the  lllinoin 
and  the  IforcW/w*.  the  executive  officer  of 
the  battle -ship  ordered  the  cableway  lowered 
and  the  hook  released.  The  cableway  fell 
into  the  water,  one  end  of  the  conveyer  rope 
ran  off  the  winch,  which  was  kept  running, 
and  promptly  picked  up  the  rope,  and  in 
sixty  seconds  the  two  ships  were  free,  the 
collier  picking  up  the  load  and  the  sea- 
anchor.  the  battle-ship  taking  the  conveyer 
rope  on  hoard.  The  apparatus  was  imt 
damaged,  nor  was  any  of  the  crowd  of  men 
on  the  deck  injured  in  any  way. 


Our  Trade  In  Wheat 

Tiir  total  grain  receipt*  at  twelve  im- 
portant interior  markets  in  the  I'nited 
State*  during  May  amounted  to  27.0lii.3U3 
bushels.  For  thr  first  five  montlis  of  the 
current  year  grain  arrival*  at  these  market* 
aggregated  222.!Hk't.827  bushel*,  an  amount 
approximately  «•/,  million  bushels  If**  than 
that  rep resen ting  a corresponding  movement 
in  I'.HM.  Of  the  different  cereals  received, 
wheat  amounted  to  33.00-1.332  bushel.; 
corn.  X7.022.HOO  bushel*:  oats.  33.n42.3tW 
bushels;  lutrley.  21.320.747  bushel*:  and 
rye.  2,373.401  bushels.  Corresponding  in- 
bound movements  during  a similar  period 
in  1004  were  03.008.533  bushels  of  wheat. 
78.010, 331  bushels  of  corn.  <10.742.1104 
bushels  of  oats.  22,023.458  hushcls  of  ImuIi-v. 
and  3.733.044  bushels  of  rye. 

At  the  four  winter  - wheat  markets  of 
Toledo,  St,  Loui*.  Detroit,  nnd  Kansas  City 
receipts  of  wheat  from  July  I.  1004,  to  May 
31.  1005.  aggregated  35.801.403  bushels,  in 
contrast  with  71.002,155  bushels  received 
during  a similar  |n*riml  in  1 003-4.  and  73.- 
055.14 • hiisliels  in  I1MI2-3,  Of  the  current 
M-ason's  arrivals.  2.785.030  bushel*  were  re- 
ceived at  Toledo.  10.823.000  bushel*  at  St. 
I»uU.  2.220.003  hushcls  at  Detroit,  and 
31.032.302  bushels  at  Kansas  City.  As  enm- 
|ui ml  with  the  |R04  figures  losses  w.-re 
sii»fttimsl  at  all  four  of  the  markets  speci- 
fied. while  comparison  with  the  movement* 
for  1003  indicate*  a loss  for  Toledo  -uni 
Detroit,  but  a gain  for  St.  Dmi*  and  Kan 
sas  City.  Total  receipt*  of  wheat  at  all 
of  the  eight  market*  named  during  the 


ADVERTISING  SECTION 


crop  year  to  and  including  May  31  aggre- 
gated 100. 408.484  bushels,  as  eniupan-d  with 
a like  movement  in  IlHKM  «f  208.875,744 
bushels,  nnd  in  1002-3  of  228.5l0.3til 
bushels. 


AiivxrM  to  Motmcio  — Ms*  Winin*  * SooTaixc  Svaus 
•houkl  be  n»ej  tot  rfiiUrrn  teeth  nu  It  USMlw*  the 

cliikJ.  silb-n,  the  Dan.  alUy*  *11  Mm,  rum  irvjxl  colic,  xnd 
m the  Leal  n-me.lv  to*  duurhit*  — (.-tdf  l 


BABY’S  POOD 
mn  nlnrt  lie  wnilonn  it  \nu  ure  Itoaii**  « Ruin  BxnpCom 
?***»"  Mu  * The  nriKin*l  L«t*.  i.illv  »n  inl.mt 

fcl  Svml  for  |t»t>v  « lhary.  * . alualA*  Iwukkt  l«ir  iimiOwts 
10*  lluitwa  Stitcl.  Nrw  York  — I ,-trfv  | 


LIVING  ON  !•  ij  PF.lt  WEEK. 

. - -. , for  «»•>  yriuitu  men  at  Wslwife  C<ilb-e*  The  lews*) 

0*  an  Ifin-lliirrnt  wln-tiim  nf  float  Thev  nisi  ilnnc  nrwl  hr  aft* 
I'tin  n man  >uImh|  on  ti  ij  mirth  i«f  food  |»-r  *ni  anil  rrum 
hi*  fnll  vigor  uivl  tln-ntilh  ’ 

A irreai  mini  eairrimmu  have  twrn  trinl  sitlim  thr  Ust  t»o 
thrrv  year*  to  itMortain  ru.l  hr..  Sulr  a |*t..wi  re.ju.rr.  in 
<if.W»  to  kc-rp  in  n ■mint  ur.l  healthy  phi-timl  . . relit. m While 
Irrvm  .!.-«<  re*  U.  los.-t  the  *1a«.lanl  of  living  the  f.irt* 
aililuvcu  by  llw-w  . *|»TimmL*  re  real  man*  of  our  mint  gUnng 
f..*H  fault*  Tlwy  ten.1  to  vhow,  f,,r  m*lanre.  thnl  tlie  n>o*t 
ivntrvtKiua  fusla  *»rh  a*  incal*  are  the  simphst  ntwl  1. 
tvlirle  many  U the  font*  th.it  arr  alnsnt  Whin*  m titaur  Innlilmu 
nr  MreriBth  irivlii*  rlemrnl*  lire  thr  nu.t  rmllv 

Hubs  SuilMfWad  oral  A «'  l*a*  nr.  ts..  IwU  wlm  hail  to  • work 
their  way  thfoutih  W slosh  C oUryr . nt  I •awfnriliville  Imlona. 

>1  inlrrisline  «»y. 


il'sil  th»*  Qurrlsei  tn  a 


of  dwtrt..  __  _ 

.Imcarilrd  nwnt  entirely,  nuag  pn-an  nut*  whs  h they  p*ar.ha^*‘| 
in  the  form  I suiter  at  ts  rent*  a fmrel  Thev  aim  avoided 

white  flour  prorlorta,  rwtina  Innuely  of  sh.de  shear  fnret*.  rrJlnl 

. 0*1*.  milk,  oyatera  vryi-tal.V*  nnd  Iruit*  They  gave  tVrr 

nttre.  tor  the  seek  lieemntnn  Wnlacwlay,  Ovtolar  uth. 

Wnlnrwtay  ,8tmuMed  What*  tic  . milk.  i$c 
Thurailnv  Brrnd.  IS  butter,  ur 
rriduy  Banana*.  **• 

SitunUv  ShrtiWrl  Whe*t.  ite  lAickts-rrir*.  nr 

Sunday  Milk,  tor  , oyurrt,  io«- 

Monday  . Fi»h  toe 

Ttreslay  . . .Slire«li)rd  Wheat,  lie 

Total Poe  the  week,  ti  4".  actual  expttnr  for  food. 

The  avrrnno  weeV.lv  ea|s-tiilllure  for  fnc!  foe  the  entire  («l lege 
yrur  aiu  *-  i • And  thcar  young  m.-n  n>.|  r-nly  rn.iitr  n hath 
nreraue  rn  their  rtiklu*.  Inil  tmik  on  wrtive  (url  wi mitikrir  utlilet- 
"■  nr>r  of  them  Iwiiut  left  cu*r-l  on  Ihc  ’Varsitr  Ins  lafl  trsm. 

I Their  daily  pnvraimm-  nVvi  .-»ll.-.|  (ur  (>hy.o  .1  i-arnw  n -nui( 
and  ry  rn  -n.:  ami  a csilil  liath  in  thr  imimmu  l' Oder  *u.  h a rncime 
thrir  health  waa  tsrfrx  I 

I The  im|-..rt.int  arvl  instructive  thin*  tn  lie  Vnrtird  from  the  i «- 
perictivr  rrf  thrwr  loo  rut  irwn  ia  that  they  Itot  moo-  n.*inslu»nt 
an.1  ii* ire  li»»-jr  Uuldina  nutenol  from  thrir  fr.»1  than  mrwt 
AmjrRip  *rt  Inm  a lirary  that  c«*t»  many  tirnr*  thi*  amount- 


Tunis  who  rough  at  nmht  may  acrure  rest  by  Ukiiw  Plan  « 
Cuss  *OS  OimewsTioK.  - !Aifa.| 


CHANGED  HUSBAND 

Vife  Made  Wise  Change  in  Food. 

Change  of  iliet  is  the  only  way  to  rrallv  cure 
,*i  <nii  iii-|i  and  I towel  tnaibk-. 

A wiiinaii  says: 

“My  liusdutntl  had  dv*fK-|>Nia  wIm-ii  we  were 
married,  ami  had  suffered  from  if.  for  several  vesir*. 
It  wfm  almost  iiit|KMtildc  lo  find  anything  hc  mukl 
eat  witlMiut  had  mull*. 

"1  thought  this  was  largely  due  to  the  use  of 
coffee,  and  [M-rtuudt-d  him  to  discontinue  it.  He 
did  so.  and  liegati  to  drink  I'ostiliu  Kraal  Coffer. 
The  change  did  him  good  from  the  beginning,  his 
digestion  improved,  lie  snffrred  much  less  from 
his  uervouHitess.  and  when  he  added  (imiic-Niit* 
fluid  to  bis  diet  he  was  smut  entirely  cure*!. 

"My  friend,  Mrs.  , ..f  YicUhtiri: 

Huy  former  hornet,  hail  Itrenmr  a nervous  wreck 
also  front  flvs|M-|M4a.  Medicines  had  no  effect, 
neither  did  travel  help  her.  On  in-  last  visit  home, 
some  months  ago.  I |«en*iiadcd  her  to  iim-  (inipc- 
Nuts  ftuul.  She  was  in  de*|tair.  ami  con  sen  led. 
She  stuck  to  it  until  it  n-stnnul  Iter  health  s«»  mm- 
pletely  that  she  is  now  the  most  enthusiiLstic  friend 
of  Crape-Nuts  that  I ever  knew.  Site  eats  it  with 
cream,  or  dry.  just  as  it  comes  from  the  |iat-kagc 
keep*  it  iii  her  room  and  eats  it  whenever  she  ftx-ls 
like  it. 

“I  began  eating  Grape-Nut*  food  mvself  when 
my  hah)  wit*  t wo  mauth*  old*  and  I don't  know 
what  1 should  have  done  without  it.  My  up|N-tile 
was  gone.  I was  weak  and  nervous,  and  afforded 
hut  verv  little  inHirishinmt  for  the  rliild.  The 
Grape- Nuts  fin  til,  of  whicli  I smut  grew  very  fond, 
s|*-iu|ily  set  all  thl*  right  again,  and  the  baby  grew 
hi-althful.  rosy,  and  l»caiiliful  as  a mother  could 
wish.  He  is  two  vear*  okl  now,  and  rats  Gra|H- 
Nuts  fmitl  himuelf.  | Midi  every  tired  young 
mother  knew  of  the  good  that  Gmiie-Nuts  would 
do  her." 

Name*  given  bv  Pnwtuni  Co.,  Hattie  Creek, 
Mieli. 

'.  There's  a reason. 
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Cite  Bill  in  the  Tog 


By  Gertrude  Jf tberton 

The  author  of  "The  Conqueror" 
and  "Ruler*  of  Kings"  Ita*  put 
some  of  her  best  work  into  this 
volume  of  short  stories.  The 
tales  arc  all  little  masterpiece*, 
subtle  in  conception  and  strik- 
ingly dramatic. 

Prite,  Sr.jj 

harrtr  « Brolhm,  ft  cm  york 


Later  Adventures 

of 

Wee  Macgreegor 

By  J.  J.  BELL 

These  44  Later  Adventures”  of  the  small 
Scotchman  should  win  for  him  new 
friends,  as  they  will  hold  the  old  Outlook. 
These  humorous  sketches  continue  among 
the  brightest  t hint's  in  modern  fiction. — 
Baltimore  Herald. 
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^ Con  fin  wed  from  page  1021.) 

approached  the  window  cautiously;  the  human  faff  ulmw*  ttry  while 
against  llit*  tackground  of  u dark  room.  Hut,  hearing  nothing.  he 
stepped  diwrr  and  looked  down  into  the  garden.  In  the  very  act 
of  looking  he  checked  the  soft  whittle  upon  his  lips. 

The  thing  upon  which  hi*  even  had  first  fallen  was  his  coat 
upon  the  |mth\vay,  a point  of  starlight  reflected  from  the  familiar 
" jimmy  " which  lay  on  it.  And  immediately  he  knew  that  every- 
thing was  all  wrong,  .lust  how  fur  the  pm™*  of  deductive  reason- 
ing carried  him  does  not  matter.  At  least  lie  realized  that  the  coat 
had  tarn  spread  with  intention  and  knew  to  whom  the  “jimmy" 
la-longcd.  lie  softly  lifted  the  cord  hanging  from  the  sill,  and 
wrinkled  his  forehead  as  it  came  up  without  resistance.  Then  a 
smile  tnurhrd  his  lips.  " I never  gave  him  credit  for  the  courage," 
he  said  under  his  breath.  And  wistfully  added.  " l*oor  Fatty.” 

Put  what  he  had  seen  was  enough,  and  lie  stepped  hack  from  the 
window  a puce,  and  lient,  his  eyes  just  above  the  sill.  In  the 
same  instant  he  sow  a man  stop  almost  directly  below  him  and 
look  up.  Something  very  like  a Isulgc  glinted  from  the  inside 
lnj»el  of  his  coat.  Yet.  for  five  seconds,  jierhaps.  the  Honorable 
William  indulged  n hope  which  his  professional  experience  should 
have  discredited.  Then  came  the  hail  which  had  so  delighted  Mr. 
Mcllcn,  and — the  Honorable  William  obeyed  the  voice  of  instinct. 
Ills  hands  grasped  the  window  frame  and  Iip  vaulted  over  the 
sill.  It  was  liftis-n  feet  to  the  ground;  he  jumped  to  laud  squarely 
upon  the  man  below.  Hut  hi«  leap  carried  him  beyond,  and,  as  he 
struck  the  earth,  a pistol  cracked. 

The  report  of  n pistol-shot  carries  far  in  the  country  at  one 
o'eloek  in  the  morning.  Mr.  Mellen.  breaking  through  the  fringe 
of  bushes  on  the  roadside  two  hundred  yards  away.  |imiscd  at  the 
sound  mid  listened  for 
the  briefest  moment. 

“ Damn  him!"  he 
muttered.  “ Serves 
him  right."  Then  he 
struck  across  the  road 
toward  the  railroad. 

A ipiarter  of  a mile 
of  stepping  the  ties, 
after  a fashion  that 
brought  n grunt  of 
disagreement  with 
each  lunge,  and  Mr. 

Mellen  pulled  up  on 
the  brink  of  a stone 
abutment.  He  low 
him  the  outbound 
tide  wrapped  itself 
in  eddies  about  the 
trestle  work  on  which 
the  single  line  of  rails 
spanned  nearly  a 
mile  of  water.  The 
timlwrs  looked  solid 
enough  even  to  the 
cautious  eye  of  Mr. 

Mellen.  and  the  way 
toward  the  city  lay 
clear  and  straight 
under  the  pale  light 
of  the  stars.  Yet  he 
h c s i t a t e <1.  The 
bridge.  which  was 
without  a hand  • rail 
and  with  short-ended 
ties,  did  not  extend  a 
cordial  invitation,  es- 
pecially to  one  whose 
agility  was  something 
less  tiiuu  nothing,  anil 
who  carried  a weight 
in  his  arms  which 
was  not  in  the  nature 
of  u In  lancing  - pole. 

Mr.  Mel  Ira's  faint 
recollection  of  the  ex- 
istence of  n “ block 
system  ' on  this  par- 
ticular mad  made 
him  search  for  the 
signal  lamp,  which 
should  make  assur- 
ance against  sudden 
interruption  doubly 
sure,  but  he  did  not 
find  it. 

Then,  while  a very 

IiroiM-r  ilelilsTatioii 
iclil  hint  fast,  a 
sound  came  indis- 
tinctly to  his  ears 
which  made  him  for- 
get everything  else. 

It  was  the  sound  of 
running  feet,  and 
from  lichind  him. 

With  his  positive 
knowledge  of  certain 
earlier  occurrence*  of 
the  night  and  his 


hypothetical  conclusion  upon  a somewhat  later  occurrence,  the 
sound  was  |*nuw*M-d  of  a significance  altogether  unpleasant. 
In  fact,  it  stimulated  him  to  such  abrupt  forward  movement 
that  his  second  step  nearly  dropped  him  through  the  bridge. 
However,  the  knowledge  that  he  must  reach  the  other  side  of  the 
trestle,  and  that  this  could  not  la*  accomplished  too  quickly,  gate 
him  that  daring  horn  of  desperation,  and  «mn  he  was  taking  the 
ties  in  a stride  that  for  stretch  and  rapidity  did  every  cm  lit  to 
his  reserve  force.  He  did  not  look  luck.  He  had  nn  uneasy  feel 
ing  that  to  do  «o  would  lie  to  witness  what  might  hasten  disaster 
to  himself.  Willi  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  actund  tie  hut  one  ahead, 
he  kept  doggedly  at  his  work. 

He  found  himself  counting  his  steps.  Now  they  had  run  up  to 
the  hundred  mark,  and  now  the  two-hundred  mark  was  |ut"*cd. 
ltd w' ecu  the  ties  the  water  gleamed  darkly.  Its  dashes  smote  u|ion 
his  eyeballs,  and  each  little  wave  seemed  to  reach  toward  him.  to 
come  a little  closer  than  the  one  I*1  fore.  The  idea  took  hold  ti|K»n 
him  that  the  timbers  which  his  feet  pressed  were  the  runga  of  a 
ladder  that  reared  itself  before  him.  gigantic,  interminable,  its 
farther  end  lost  in  blaeknesa.  and  up  which  he  must  climb  to  escape 
the  clutch  of  the  waves,  lint  of  tlir  darkness  grew  a murmur,  the 
song  of  the  swirling  dance  of  the  tide  around  the  piles,  at  first 
soft  and  sibilant,  but  steadily  swelling  into  a horrid  monotony  to 
which  hr  could  not  close  hi*  ears,  lie  grew  dizzy  with  the  sense 
of  a great  height,  and  yet  He  toiled  on.  mechanically  measuring 
his  stride,  his  burden  gaining  a pound  with  every  step,  the  aweut 
pouring  from  him. 

Then,  abruptly,  dizziness  anil  fatigue  dropped  from  him  ami  he 
realized  he  had  halted,  one  foot  suspended  in  ita  advance  to  the 
tie  just  ahead,  his  head  thrown  up,  his  rye*  staring  into  darknes*. 

Why  had  he  halted? 
He  did  not  know. 
He  only  knew  that 
he  was  listening,  and 
that  utter  silence  had 
fallen  upon  the  night. 
And  yet  every  nerve 
tingled  with  some 
message  come  to  him 
out  of  this  silence. 
Not  from  in  front  of 
him;  he  was  sure  of 
that,  ami  slowly  his 
head  turned  on  hi* 
•hnuldrr*.  It  was  as 
if  his  neck  wa*  very 
stiff. 

Then  from  the 
blackness.  directly 
hack  of  him,  shot  n 
hall  of  light,  almost 
white,  and  the  glis- 
tening bars  into  which 
it  spun  the  rails  be- 
tween which  he  stood 
thrilled  with  the 
march  of  a mighty 
tread.  At  the  same 
instant  the  stillness 
was  split  with  u 
Is-llow  ing  note  w hich 
rose  and  rose  until  it 
fimsi  away  into  a 
screech  that  pierced 

his  ears  like  m-isllcs. 

The  Honorable 
William,  two  hundred 
yards  la-hind,  run- 
ning swiftly,  his  arms 
to  his  side,  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  shad- 
owy figure  of  Mr. 
Mellen.  and  himself 
suspecting  pursuit, 
at  the  sound  of  that 
warning  blast,  stopped 
short  ami  stepped 
aside  upon  the  abut- 
ment of  the  hridge. 
Ilia  ardor  for  the 
chase  did  not  per- 
suade him  to  dispute 
t 1m*  right  of  way  with 
tlm  ‘Ca  hi  tnl  Lim- 
ited." ami  he  knew 
tlir  bridge  to  la*  very 
narrow.  Hut.  to  do 
him  justice,  neither, 
for  the  moment,  did 
the  immediate  jN-ril 
of  his  late  confed- 
erate occur  to  him. 
Not  until  the  train, 
its  ninety  ton  Mogul 
engine  and  six  Full- 
mans  swinging  in  a 
long  line  of  Hashing 
lights,  wa*  almost 
upon  himself;  and 
t licit — it  wua  too  late 


iii4«n  i.»  *.  ib  iiM-»wi 

The  frttiN,  stringing  in  a long  fine  of  (lathing  light*,  ir«a  nlmuat  upon  hint 
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uithin  kk  I"  1«lt«  *>*•*■ 

Dut  Inn  where  he  "tood  hp  P°uW  800 
II  all.  TV  -loping  bUfk  wall*  carved  out 
,i  I hr  .Inrkne**  <m  cither  side  by  that  cone 
W light,  . id  picked  out  by  (be  light  the 
fo,w  i.f  a man  in  silhouette.  hU  face  lifted 
Z the  blare-*  round,  weak  face,  eyes 
«nf,|  ti.  their  widest  in  blnnk  wonder— 
Ur  very  Mature  of  panic.  And  the  Hon- 
•raliV  William  could  hear  it  all.  too— that 
jtMiinthle  necompnniment  of  irnndinK 
ttakr*  ahwh  caused  the  train,  aa  the  last 
rjr  passed  him,  t»  groan  and  wrestle  in  cv- 
err  rtiuriiag.  lirarc.  and  holt  of  Ha  length, 
tat  ahirh  ««mrd  to  check  never  ao  little 
it.  ibw-nt  upon  the  mnn  ahead.  Then,  in 
ihc  my  intent  when  the  pilot  of  the  engine 
■at  Mulling  out  the  figure,  he  aaw  a body 
4*,t  ialo  the  air.  upward  nnd  outward,  and 
pbnee  head  foremost  into  the  water  and 
diHpptar  in  the  sparkle  of  it*  own  aplaah. 
tnd  .till  he  stood,  fixed  to  the  stone  abut- 
nrnt  hr  the  fascination  of  the  thing.  Not 
,*1,1.  fifty  »ard«  farther  on.  the  brake* 
lurked  the  wheel*  of  the  train  to  the  rails, 
.••I  rl«  long  link,  sprang  fmm  one  another 
in  the  eonnilslon*  of  their  stop,  was  the 
•mil  broken.  Even  when  he  began  to  run 
it  ir»»  uncertainly,  a curioua  weaknra*  nt 
hi*  kmv*. 

Ahead  of  him  he  saw  the  engineer  drop 
fr.oi  the  rah  of  the  loco  motive  and  come 
hurry inu  hack.  Vestibule  door*  crashed 
r*a!  lanterns  flashed  from  the  steps  of 
the  ear*;  from  the  platform*,  aa  he  drew 
up  with  them,  psMesgen  Hun®  questions. 
Ilut  sit  this  was  hut  the  setting  to  that 
>,{«s  which  his  gaw  wn*  fixed — a dot  upon 
the  water,  twmtY  yards  or  more  from  the 
imtlr.  the  centre  of  a smother  of  white 
tnten  ap  by  waving  arms. 

Opposite  the  spot  he  halted.  On  the 
dnalder  of  the  engineer  lie  laid  a hand. 
Tiilr'i  ton  fast!"  he  cried  " He’ll  be  gone 
is  thne  minute*.  Get  a rope  to  haul  us  in." 
Thm  hr  stepped  to  the  end  of  a lie.  and  his 
tody  arched  in  u long,  springing  dive. 

He  west  down  gasping,  quivering  with 
Ike  .train  of  hi*  long  run  and  of  the 
wretched  thing  he  Had  seen.  The  cool  touch 
<f  the  water  steadied  his  brain,  evened  his 
pul«r  He  cam'1  up,  one  idea  clear  to  hi» 
mind,  all  hi*  faculties  alert.  And  lie  saw 
that  hr  toad  not  miscs  hula  ted.  In  front  of 
Hiw  la  thirty  fret  was  Mr.  Mellon,  hi*  face 
is  the  .laihyht  scarcely  less  white  than 
the  nrrle  of  hiaai  with  which  his  thresh- 
mr  arts*  .till  ringed  him  To  him  the  llon- 
•fittr  William  pulled  with  swift,  strung 
*1mke».  «nd,  a yard  away,  stopped. 

Fatty-'*  he  *aid.  quickly.  *'  if  you  try  to 
J»ah  me  I'll  drrmn  you." 

Mr  Mellrn  mnde  a wild  pas*  at  him,  nnd 
‘pwi  round  on  himself,  only  to  go  under 
He  came  to  the  surface  still  clutching  at 
Ike  aster,  mashing  weakly,  hit  hewd  strain- 
«1  far  lack  on  his  shoulder*.  The  Honor- 
«l-V  Willi* ni  raughl  him  hy  the  collar, 
•id,  at  ar»'«  tonrth.  held  him  where  he  was. 
binding  water  himw-H  and  watching  him 
with  w»ry  Me,  Twice  Mr.  Metlen'a  honked 
fine*i*  Irani  |rt  (n*tm  themselves  upon  his 
■uplift,  and  twiev  the  llonoinkle  William 
allnurd  the  water  to  wa*.h  over  the  gaping 
tmolto  After  that  hi*  burden  was  a limp 
tody. 

tad  then  the  llooorahlr  Willinm  looked 
»toint  him 

Th*  •Imre,  no  one  hand,  was  but  a shad- 
”"v  *inf;  on  the  other,  was  lo*t  in  dark 
****  Fifty  rank  upstream  the  light*  of 
*!*  train  flushed  from  the  bridge  aerus* 
tbf  water  and  voice,  railed  t„  him.  The 
colBe  wa«  hi.  h,..t  ,.|IJIlcri  he  divided,  but 
'*■  »n*»crrA  wane  or  the  rail*.  With  the 
nf  other*  he  wn*  not  concerned,  nnd 
, l“d  w knew,  of  all  hi*  breath  nnd 
•tnnuv  The  tide  wa*  ag*in*t  him— a 
t l!?  . ,U,r  ,h*'  ”**  while  he  e*tah 

frill***  with  hit  eompaninn.  nulled 
hull  wuh  II  a itoi/en  yards  or  more.  Now. 
u' n ' I"w,,  k*"  "boulder  and.  Mr. 

. " ,r“lllB«  behind  him  nt  the  length  of 

ln'an  h5*  *khl  u,t  Hm*  I resile* 

ftoo-  up^  a tin*  lhr  Honorable  William 
*.  r'V“‘"l'on  a*  a wharf  rat. 
* ll,,l  been  hia  refuge  from  pur- 
•g  «tonw*.  In,  solace  when  the  paternal 
*„  hung  nearv.  a mean,  nf  oena.tomal 
n«"t»  when  Meumlonisti  with  small  change 
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The  Peerless 
Seasoning 

Rare  piquancy  is  given  to 
Chafing  Dish  cooking  by  using 
LEA  & PERRINS'  SAUCE 
as  a seasoning  Welsh  Rare- 
bit. Lobster  a la  Newburg. 
Mushroom  Saute.  Stewed 
Terrapin,  etc.,  to  be  perfect 
must  have  at  least  a dash  of  It. 
It  adds  enjoyment  to  every 
dinner. 
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Elements  of  Navigation 

By  W.  J.  HENDERSON 

it  I*  n my  rlur  and  twriw  statement  nf  HwnfUl  fad*  nm- 
rrrnln*  I hr  handllnc  nf  a »hlp  *t  ug.  and  lumWhe*  infomtu 
linn  finfl»t»n**Me  tn  ever,  mw  emuweted  with  tin-  navl*atlo»i 
ot  a vr*»rl  —Armf  amJ  ,V»r y /n»Tw,if.  New  York. 
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Tl»c  Priiu*)  twaiila  a*  a Tlm«*vavtr. 

A New  York  broker  fnrivwl  a mc**ng«*  ju«t  be- 
(nrr  the  dine  of  the  Stock  R 'change  n;.|urw«ing  h- 
prrseme  irt  Milwaukee  -k  carlv  a«  (»•  ii-*il,1i-  the  newt 
,lav  From  the  other  mil  "l  the  U-I,  |>h<i|jr  wire  hr 
toarncl  that  the  I’ll  NNsS'LVAN"  I A NI  M IAL.  le-iv 
ing  downtown  at  4.00  r u would  dehvrr  him  ihrtv 
Lefiirr  noon.  Ho  boarded  ft  . (V.rll.indt  Mr.,  t 
Prrrv  at  4 oo  r u..  arrived  in  Chit  .i»*  at  8 ; - the  n.  *1 
morning,  after  a eomfortat.le  mght  m nnito.  and 
reached  Milwaukee  at  11.00  a.m. 
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‘or  Liquor  and 
Drug  Using; 

A Kicottfic  remedy  winch  haj  been 
skilfully  and  »i»cca»fully  adminiitmd  by 
medical  apeculists  for  the  past  25  year*. 
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tn  risk  nn  tlie  sport 
R«ve  him  the  chance 
t»  prove  how  much 
quicker  were  hi*  eve 
uml  hand  than  any 
■inking  win.  In  later 
day*,  when  hi*  nim 
hlenr**  anil  wit  hiiil 
found  n wiiler  uml 
more  profitable,  if  n»i 
more-  h Often!,  orrupn- 
tion.  In-  hud  n*n  al- 
lowed himself  tn  for 
get  what  inode  the 
water  kind  to  him. 
And  mi  now.  with 
never  a thought  but 
for  the  rosiest  way  tn 
bring  hi*  burden  to 
dry  land,  he  *truek 
out  for  the  hridp-. 

Itut  it  wii*  hard 
pun;:;  he  grudgingly 
yielded  a*  mueh  to 
fnel  when  live  tnin- 
ute*  hml  passed  ami 
the  voire*  culling  to 
him  uounded  no  near- 
er thnn  at  the  Marl. 
Mr.  Mellen.  flaccid 
and  iiim-isling.  WU* 
withnl  u dead  weight, 
lie  ahifted  hi*  hold  on 
the  trailing  figure 
uml  strung  hi*  inn* 
cles  anew  with  jnM 
the  faintest  douht  n* 
to  whether,  after  all. 
he  Jui'l  chosen  the 
ea*i«'*t  way.  Head 
lu id  llut,  hi*  free  arm 
Nwcepiiig  downward 
and  outward,  hi*  leg* 
driving  with  all  their 
power,  he  fought 
again*’  the  suck  of 
the  tide,  if*  curl 
al* int  hi*  neek.  a tiny 
feather  of  foam  at  hi* 
lip*  telling  him  he 
wa*  making  hrad 

*hii»  wa*  not  for 
long,  however : hr 

putting  into  ev- 


kept  pare 


cry  sir 


Hie 


strength  that  *Hould 
have  served  for  ten. 
and  the  tide  wa*  not 
to  be  denied.  Tire- 
lessly. never  for  an 
prr**ed  again*t  him, 
making  no  progre**. 
wa*  Init  a short  * 
it  wii*  too  mueh. 


" T h nt  jump  oi -uM  hocr  srirrif  you  if  you  hint  n't  In « n n . . . foot  " 


instant  abating  if*  *nfi  in-i-iener 
and  M*>n  he  trnliml  that  he 
Ih-  raised  hi*  eye*  to  the  bridge. 
Ireti-h  of  water  that  intervened, 
knew.  If  only  thrv  had 


Iwrcil  hi*  warning,  lie  risked  one  cull.  "The  rope!  Kopcl" 
he  cried. 

And  then  he  saw  that  they  only  waited  for  him.  The  cluster 
of  nn-n  fell  unnrt.  and  one  figure  Mood  out.  whirling  something 
alMiut  hi*  head.  It  wa*  llung  at  Inst,  it*  loop*  Mrnightrned.  and 
the  end  struck  the  water  a few  feet  away.  It  might  a*  well  not 
have  l*-cn  thrown,  and  the  Honor  a hie  William  «uwr  it  drown  back, 
saw  it  roiled  and  thrown  again  and  Mil!  again.  And  mn-c  it 
came  almost  within  hi*  reach.  Hn l never  did  it  quite  reach 
him.  mid  with  the  fifth  throw  it  wa*  clear  to  him  that  the  dis- 
tant*- lietwccn  had  widened  mid  that  hi*  play  for  the  bridge  had 
failed. 

TIh-ii.  for  the  flr*t  time,  he  turned  to  the  tide  for  nid.  The 
nearest  shore  wa*  a quarter  of  a mile  away,  (luce  more  he  shifted 
hi*  hidd  on  hi*  companion  ami  l*-gan  to  lloat.  hi*  hvwd  .flown- 
Htreiim.  swimming  hardly  at  all.  Imt  always  *lanting  for  the 
xhadowy  line  on  his  right.  Front  the  bridge  he  heard  confused 
eiir*.  and  smiled  to  himself  thereat.  So  they  thought  he  had 
given  up  the  fight  and  wu»  going  out  the  Imy.  exhausted,  carch*** 
of  the  end! 

Well,  the  idea  did  no  harm.  It  was  time.  too.  that  he 
xhotild  <oli»hler  what  was  ahead,  time  »n  *hore.  half  a hundred 
cm  ion*  incii  about  him  would  mom — ensnplical  ion*  tJucMinn* 

would  lie  asked.  What  wa*  lie  doing  on  the  bridge?  Who  wa* 
hi*  companion?  Who  wa*  lie*  The  lloiuuahle  William  had  hud 
experience  with  rein-in**.  and  he  had  no  liking  tor  the  heroic.  A 
quiet  half-hour  on  the  lieaeh  alone  with  Mr.  Mellen  wa*  all  he 
u«kcd.  He  knew  a trick  m two  nlwmt  rolling  kite  into  a water- 
logged  body:  moreover,  he  did  not  la-lii-vi*  that  hi*  companion  wa* 
*«»  badly  off  a*  he  ap|«curcd  to  l«c.  lu-ft  to  hi*  own  resource*,  lie 
wu*  fairly  sure  that  there  would  hi*  enough  of  the  night  remain- 
ing to  take  Mr,  Mellen  and  himself  under  it*  friendly  cloak  I slide 
to  the  city,  and  on  their  own  legs.  After  that — Well,  M*.  Mellcu'* 
future  movement*  did  not  interest  him. 

Hut  it  wa*  nut  *o  to  he.  He  was  a bundled  feel  from  the  shore 


with  hi* 
drift  ’ down -stream 
ami  shouted  to  him— 

encourogenMTit*.  di- 
rect ion*.  advice.  He 
cursed  them  for  their 
ol!icioti*ne*«.  and  al- 
most wa*  tempted  to 
|<H.M*  hi*  bold  on  Mr. 
Mellen  and  strike 
back  into  the  bay. 
Hut  hr  did  not.  11* 
was  tired,  the  water 
wu*  deep,  and  he  had 
promised  him*rlf  to 
bring  hi*  eomjianion 
to  land. 

It  wa*  where  a 
curve  in  tlie  shore 
thrust  out  a «tonv 
little  tongue  that  hr 
nimr  in,  a score  "f 
arm*  drugging  >lr. 
Mellen  and  himself 
u p the  * I o ping 
*h  ingle.  Mr.  Mellen 
Wa*  u heavy  burdro. 
with  slack  litiil*  and 
slow,  gasping  breath. 
Hilt,  a*  a mutter  of 
record,  though  hi* 
eye*  wen-  eln-rd.  Mr. 
Mellen  wa*  suHirtcnl- 
lv  aware  of  what  wa* 
*ald  und  what  went 
on  around  him:  and. 
while  lie  lay  inert  und 
nllowisl  the  liquor  to 
trickle  down  hi* 
throat  from  a I*  it  tie 
which  some  one  held 
tn  hi*  lip*,  lu-  — 
waited. 

Hut  the  Honor- 
aide  William  pro- 
tested a*  they  hauled 
him  up  mi  diy  la  ml. 

“ lie  miild  walk  for 
him*rlf!  He  wa*  all 
right ! Why  didn't 
they  leave  him 
alone?"  lie  pushed 
them  aside,  then  sud- 
denly renliwd  that 
all  wa*  md  right 
with  him.  and  abrupt- 
ly collapsed,  falling  forward  from  the  knee*,  on  hi*  face,  and 

lay  motionless, 

Instantly  there  wa*  a rush  to  him,  and  they  carried  him 
no  the  Kink  to  a gra**y  slope — the  foot  of  the  lawn  of  a hoitw 
whom-  light*  twinkled  through  the  tree-  above.  There  was  a call 
for  the  man  with  the  whiskey.  Mr.  Mellen  wa*  left  to  *hift  for 
himself. 

While  they  worked  over  the  Honorable  William,  chafing  hit 
hands  and  feet.  a man  came  from  the  trie*  aIkivc  and  puslasl  hi* 
way  into  the  circle.  A badge  glutei  cl  from  hi*  breod.  lie  took 
a long  look  at  the  Honorable  W illi.im  and ’whistled.  ” Where 
was  he  hit?”  he  demanded. 

“ Hit  ?"  anawemi  the  engineer  of  the  train.  " He  wasn't  hit ; that 
wa*  the  other  follow.*' 

The  man  with  the  badge  manifested  sharper  interest,  "tuber 
.one?  la-fft  we  him!’*  They  took  him  to  where  Mr.  Mellen  had 
Ism-11  laid  and  explained.  Hut  Mr.  Mellen  was  gum*.  The 
man  with  the  liadgc  hurried  hack  to  the  aide  of  the  Honorable 
William. 

And  at  that  moment  the  Honorable  William  opened  l*i»  eye*.  At 
tlr*t  they  ga/cd  vacantly  »t  the  Mar*,  then  they  pu*-*cd  over  th<- 
hem  of  figures  dimly  revealed  by  the  lantern*.  At  last  they  fell 
upon  the  face  of  the  nmn  with  the  badge,  who  was  standing  r|o*e 
liy.  And  there  they  rested.  They  lost  their  look  of  empty  wonder. 
A little  frown  knit  itself  atmve  them. 

"Trying  tn  retiieinls-r  where  we  met  Inst,  W.  O.  11. T"  »aid  the 
man  with  the  badge.  "Well.  I'll  help  you.  It  wasn’t  the  tins* 
you  rohls-d  Mn**ey'i*  jewelry-stoic.  Ami  it  wasn't  the  time  1 put 
you  away  for  * cracking  ’ the  First  National  Hunk.  I'm  off  the 
city  force  now.  It  was  to-night  you  *uw  me  — up  at  Hotter'* 
house.  And  that  jump  would  tmve  saved  you  if  — if  .vou 
hadn't  I wen  a datum*!  fool.  The  other  fellow  wasn't,  yon  wh- 
ile's skinned  out;  left  you  the  first  chance  be  got.  Now.  you' 
he  brat  closer  — "tell  mo  who  lie  was.  ami  I'll  do  wlmt  I «■ 
for  vou’" 

The  Honorable  William’s  mouth  closed  in  n hard  line  anil  hi* 
brows  drew  down.  Then  his  face  relaxed.  Thin  wa*  really  huniorou* 
in  u way.  he  reflected.  He  smiled  wi-nkly.  "Sav.  Kearney." 
said,  "aren't  we  wasting  time?  I guess  I'm  ready  to  Mart  with 
you.  If  you  are." 


when  he  saw  a line 
«,f  stumbling  nn-n. 
strung  ulong  the 
shelving  bench.  They 
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The  Gambler 

((‘oatiHwd  fntm  ftfe  Hil.tJ 

ml  the  vrhtvlpd  round  will*  uiiiii'cvwaary 
|j,*e  towards  thr  p>ml"U  into  which  Hu? 
lugpigr  Wit  bring  piled. 

but  tfcn  thl*  j.*rrin*r  inckknt  conhl  tml 
ntr  that  tint  jounwy  in  tin*  stately  black 
hMt.  Kwr>'  portion  of  the  way  was  instinct 
wilk  it*  oini  npecial  charm.  From  the  wide 
disnitj  .4  thr  Unmd  t'anal.  with  ita  ancient 
pdio-V  at*  mysterious  stream  of  silent 
l7i+ir.  it*  orCAsiofial  note  of  brilliant  nuxl- 
ern  We.  to  the  fascinating  Klinpm  of  nur 
rawer  waterways  where  the  women  nf  the 

Kir,  Willi  uneorarod  brail*  anil  cigarette* 
nn  their  lip*,  leaned  out  of  their  win- 
iIihm  to  exitumgr  the  day's  ji»*«-i p with  a 
wMlur  Mim  the  water:  all  was  a de- 
Ight  — soiiirthiiijf  engrossing  and  uniijuc. 
t'bdagh  had  no  desire  to  *|ieak  a*  they 
flidni  forward:  anti  when  the  hotel  step* 
■ffe  riurhml  die  Milferetl  herself  to  he  iis- 
aiMol  from  the  gondola,  scarcely  certain 
•leilirr  »be  wa*  dreaming  or  awake. 

Outride  the  hotel  half  a dozen  visitors 
wire  tented  U|*in  the  *niall  dune  terrace.  in- 
dnkntlr  watching  the  arrival  at  new  guest*: 
hut  *o  ilwirM  wan  Clodagli  in  the  scene 
hr f»re  her  that  *hr  scarcely  observed  the 
pnener  of  the*  people.  And  when  Mil- 
hiske.  murmuring  an  exrwsr,  departed  to 
nr  after  their  rooms,  she  turned  again  to- 
wiriU  the  omul  that  *he  had  just  left,  mid 
U-aniag  over  the  tialuslniili'  nf  the  terrace, 
paawd  fur  a moment  to  »tnd,v  the  picture 
afmk. 

Hut  she  ttc»*|  there,  unmnariou*  of 
Mvrythiajf  hut  the  wonderful,  noiseless 
piRrant  pacing  rrH*el***ly  through  the  pur- 
ple twilight,  inure  than  one  glance  struyvd 
m her  own  direction.  And  two  at  least 
*W"f«  the  hotel  visitors  changed  their 
liwtUiiiL'  attitude*  for  the  pur  cm  we  of  ol>- 
wmng  her  more  closely. 

Tlw  two-- hulk  mm— were  simultaneous!  v 
asd  antmahly  attrueted.  The  elder,  who. 
* hi*  extremely  fastidious  and  studied  ap- 
(•wraser  nigh,  almost  have  belonged  t..  an- 
"tlwr  and  earlier  era  than  nur  own.  was  a 

«an  ueaHv  ",  Trar,  ,M . thp  vou„ 

hi.  junior  by  forty-flve  rears.  i»ut-«. 
™in*  “ spontaneous  admiration 
Jnnl  K'T  Tn  lh,>  ,U"  »n  they 
Sr.  d*"l-v  fonMrJ  wan  strikingly 

2}*!—  hrM  ■ Hdrimmed  eye-gla*. 
rmssMl  l"‘  7*:  ,he  -rou,VrT  meditatively 

-nS?JStrf,r,,Me  from  hi*  mnulU- 

i.aL  uit  moment  „f  t|lr|r  c]rmr  ob. 
Uiffi  icrw  !"  Pn,PP*nr«'d.  and.  moving 
arm.'  W trrTn*v-  tmiriwd  Clodagli's 

mid / ' |f!!l  J"1  " 0,1  r rooms  are 

aar/  I "JFS  FT*  1 u i"  ,tar 
It  i*  .Iter  ll?«vEi."0r  ,u  "i«h' 

ff'wing  with  (he 

“AllZk.7?  *IW  '"■*  mind. 

J'M*»bai  "Bul  1 ,l,ink  I’H 

UJ»im  ten  mmutc.  ' lnr  *"*’  U w'"'1 

lairkl.  ..rld^lVk'Ld  .ll|W,,,  ’‘h,‘ 

>txdah  1)(  the  |ISh  i]*  lerracr  to 

To  **  tinned. 


The  Origin  of  Radi, 

I*.  - 

* J s,™i. ««  rr1  ■' 

ss.tca,5^* 

*'*r»  tlw  S °f  rndusutlve  , 

'-*o  °.f  “ranium  hu 

« raSliri  If  fn,,n'l  i 

Sr* 

^'"n  tn  11,1,  VH  hut 

^"'"lernl.  tt-  tT,  ''!*1  ,l|,tmr»ent  I, 
I«.»  £m^1T*iU‘  IftHMl 
***h»r«|  ,,  radumel  vitv 

i " "■«  th. 
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Tbe  Mew  1903  Touring  Car 

Price  #1600 

Il»  mechanical  simplicity  gives  efficiency 
and  durability,  with  minimum  care.  The 
powerful,  quiet-running.  2-cylinder,  opposed, 
18  h -P-  engine,  cone  clutch,  sliding  gear 
transmission,  propeller  shaft  and  enclosed 
differential  make  a simple  driving  mech- 
anism. A leader  in  its  class;  better  than 
many  4-cylinder  cars  at  double  its  price. 

MODE!,  n 

has  been  brought  up  to  date,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  reliable,  single-cylinder,  10  h.  p. 
touring  cars  on  the  market. 

Immediate  l»ell very,  mid  a 
Great  Hargniii 
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The  Adventures  of  Buffalo  Bill 

With  an  Introductory  Life  of  the  Author 

By  Colonel  W.  P.  CODY  (“Buffalo  Bill”) 

Buffalo  Bill,  for  years  one  of  the  hest-Ioved  heroes  of  boys  here  writes  of  ltis  own 
adventures— his  early  life  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  scouting  on  the  plains  and  tij'litinj' 
with  Indians.  An  absorbingly  interesting  book  for  boys,  winch  possesses  the 
additional,  merit  of  being  true. 
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— Lithia  Water 

A Powerful  Nerve  Tonic  end  Restorative. 
Does  it  Contain  Hypophosphites 
of  Lime  and  Soda? 

Hunter  McCuIre,  M.D., 

ond  of  (te  ifrrtic'il  Society  of  Virginia;  l<tU  Pretidcnt  and  Pro/ettor  of  Or-ieml 
Surgery,  L’nicrrnty  QUlept  of  Mrdinnr,  Utehmond.  I'o..-  “It  tou*  never  failed  me 
no  a powerful  NERVE  TONIC  when  I Unrepresented  itasaiicti.  J eometlmr*  think 
It  must  contain  ttypoptiospbltoa  of  l.lmc  und  Soda.  Il  iwu  m that  compound 
Awe— aa  a tonic  end  alterative.  ( know  fmm  li.~  <vmeia»t  use,  personally  and 
to  practice,  that  tberotu  Its  obtained  are  far  beyond  ihoaawhleh  the  analysis  given 
would  warrant.'' 

f*ro/rs*or  of  Jftrww  and  Menial  Iks 
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The  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
StaLhdaLrd  Oil  Com.pa.rvy 

By  GILBERT  HOLLAND  MONTAGUE 

This  a scholarly  and  accurst*  study  uf  ll*c  Standard  Oil  Company.  f„,m  h*  beginning  in  if,  (15  till  it*  con-  ' 
trul  ill  1S79  id  ninety  five  )*r  cent,  of  tlie  eutiic  mi  luisincs>  id  the  United  Slats'.,  and  theme  .town  to  the 
jireseiit  tiiae.  I hc  story  of  tliiagigaitllc  trust  read*  like  • take  uf  magic,  ami  is  ..|  iitolo-und  interest  c»cn  to 
lire  casual  reader. 
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America 

/Continued  fmm  pdfe  1018.) 
the  next  decade  *l»ow*  «n  inert**  of  ninety 
mil  In  uni.  This  would  «t»i  to  Is-  pirtljr  «<■ 
muntiif  U*r  hv  the  demand  for  feeding  eav- 
airy,  artillery,  and  army  team  borne*  and 
uiulcH  during  the  rlvil  tear.  2.  Tin?  nett 
dei’ii dc.  however,  had  m<  war  demand,  and 
vet  il-  ilUTenae  urns  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
kj,t  millions  of  btnhrti,  while  that  of  1 HtdO 
to  1H1HI  wan  a hundred  million*  greater. 
One  wonder-  if  the  abnormal  demand  fur  oat- 
men  I which  this  country  developed  from 
Imho  to  IM!K»  called  for  that  immense  In- 
crease,  and,  further,  if  the  sided  it  tit  ion  uf 
wheal  brT-nkfnst-food*  during  the  following 
decade  caused  the  much  smaller  increase  of 
that  period. 

Illiuoi-  and  Iowa  arc  not  alone  the  two 
leading  corn  States.  They  are  equally  the 
two  relative  leaders  in  oat  production,  and 
we  may  think  of  the  chief  producer*  a*  clus- 
tered a In  mi  I the  limit  I-akr*. 

The  pre*enl  interest  of  the  Ucpnrtiticnt  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  I*  «|uile  a-  keen 
in  developing  new  and  m«rv  vuluaMe  Hurts 
of  not*  a-  in  the  curtespondins  effort*  with 
wheat  and  corn.  The  experiments  intro- 
ducing the  hardy  Swedish  select  oat  were 
completed  a few  years  since,  and  favorable 
repoHa  of  it*  adoption  continue.  Thirty- 
three  grain*  plunti-l  in  i*i'oti*in  in  iN'.ill 
gave  about  twenty  thousand  bushels  in  1!N»3, 
The  11104  crop  was  a half-million  bii*!ir|«, 
and  that  of  HNi.1  f«  cxjwcted  to  measure 
iiIhiiiI  four  million  hu-lnL|«.  It  i*  rapidly 
-upplanting  the  les*  valuable  sort-  in  ull 
Staten  from  Wisconsin  to  Idaho;  and  its 
ordinary  weight  ranges  from  forty  to  forty- 
four  pound*  to  the  hit«)tc1  ni«'ii *urc.  What 
thi*  mean*  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
legal  weight  i*  only  thirty  six  pounds. 

The  department  i»  now  experimenting  with 
new  hybrid*,  with  « view  of  producing  un 
out  p»|«eria)ly  adaplrd  to  rotating  with  corn 
on  the  rielr  farm  land-  of  the  great  corn- 
growing  State*,  and  to  produce  a more  val- 
unhle  variety  for  oatmeal. 

We  «re  aide  to  supply  alt  the  wheat  n~ 
ij  nl  rid  hy  our  own  people,  fe»*l  half  ««f  the 
great  English  imtioii.  and  -till  have  u ten 
mill  ions  uf  bushel*  over  fur  the  German*. 
FteiirhiiK’ii.  and  other  nations  uf  the  world. 


The  Limit 

A Scotch  minister  instructed  hi*  clerk, 
who  hj t among  the  coiigrcgalinu  during 
uervic*,  to  givr  u low  whistle  if  anything 
ill  hi*  sermon  Np|«mrcd  to  be  exaggcutel- 
On  hiaring  the  mihiater  say.  “ In  th'**' 
day*  there  were  snake*  fifty  feet  lung," 
the  clerk  gave  a subdued  whistle. 

“ I should  have  said  thirty  feet.”  uddrd 
the  minister. 

Another  whistle  from  the  clerk. 

” On  consulting  Thomi»Mm’*  roncord- 
anee,"  -mi id  the  minister,  in  contusion,  "1 
m*‘  the  length  is  twenty  feet." 

Still  another  whi-ile;  whereon  the  presrh- 
er  leniiHl  iivcr  and  said  in  a stage  whisper, 
**  Ye  cun  whistle  a*  mitch  a*  ye  like.  Mac 
Itieraon,  but  I'll  no  take  anitbci  foot  <»fl 
for  anybody 1” 

What  He  Was  Paid  For 

“ WliAT  do  you  make  a week?”  asked  a 
magistrate  Indore  whom  an  Italian  organ- 
grinder  appeared,  charging  a fellow  niustrUa 
wilh  breaking  hi*  instrument. 

" T went  ’-five  dollnirr,"  was  tlw  an**ec. 

“ lYliatl"  i-M-liiiined  the  magistrate. 

M twenty-flve  dollar s n week  for  grinding  an 
organ?” 

"No,  sure:  not  for  grind;  for  shut  up 
and  go  away/' 


Outdone 

An  Lngli-b  and  an  America*  merchant 
wen-  disiunsing  the  relative  important*  01 
their  businesses. 

" Why,”  said  the  Englishman.  “ »n 
firm  the  elerka  iih  30,000  gallon*  <'l  in* 

"Oh,  that's  nothing,”  retorted  the  Atnci’ 
cun ; “we  wived  that  much  ink  in  • yf*,. 

I»y  ordering  uur  clerk*  not  to  dot  their  >*• 
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Paul  Jones 

By  S.  H.  M.  Byers 
then.  tawi.  Iwom!— H*tc«.  the  cannon-* 
rwr: 

Thrt  at*  bringing  U»  old  cotemander 
Ri<l  (ii  it*  all  «»«■  s 
Il«  of  tl*p  flo u llommc  Richard, 

Him  of  Ibo  great  am-fighti 
Yonder  I he  fUjc*  an-  waving, 

Yondrr  (lie  •hip*  »n  »»ffhl. 
llacm.  boom,  buim!  Twm  a hum] ml  yearn 
<*u; 

Two  wur-nhi|M  nailed  in  l hr  North  Sea 
tt'hm  (hr  «ti  wan  lying  low 
Dm  merit'd  (be  Hug  »f  England. 

TV  Hrmflo— forty-four,— 

And  one  wa»  the  Hon  Homme  Richard, 

I ‘.i «l  Joan.'  man-of-war. 

Steady  the  wind  ldrw  northward, 

And  ttcady  the  two  »hi|»  nailed. 

Iteiond  the  FlnmlHirii  lighthciune. 

When  the  Ilrituh  captain  hailed: 

"What  ship  i«  that?  Give  answer!” 

For  a KMimrnt  it  wu*  no  ntill 
\ou  might  hate  heard  a lamh'n  Meat 
Far  off  on  Flu inburu  hill. 


Thru-  tudilew  the  Boa  llommc  Richard 
A i-.imuaT*  answer  sent, 

Actum  the  v*  to  Flandatro  Head 
The  rrhoing  answer  went. 

Ami  into  the  night  the  cannon  mured, 
AW  the  Min  went  down  nil  ml, 

Will  tutu  the  night  the  cannon  mared, 
Aad  the  iiiimio  row  overhead. 


And  the  two  -liip.  Milcd  and  battled 
Hut  u <alilr length  apart, 

And  nth  hud  n humlred  lull- 
I'inenl  Into  it*  aide  and  heart. 
And  one  had  a meat  -hot  down. 

And  the  slippery  decks  grew  red. 
The  tnrpm  lay  in  Hie  moonlight, 
hach  .hip  h*d  a hundred  dead. 


Thro  out  of  the  tiiuike  and  thunder 
Tlie  unogunt  Hritun  yelled, 

' 1*0  ym  give  Up  your  Wii|. — *urren 

. '?  hu  b Md. 

" fc!"  «■*  from  the  Ron  Homme  J 
“JSdruuawed  „10  ie||.,inll 
' • IW  mrrey  on  yiai. 

I»ve  only  commenwd  to  fight!’ 

-'*d  tWn  with  an  oath  be  shouted: 
• , * M brT>  «'d  chain  her  fu 

• grapph-  her  chains,  and  hold  ! 
AW  bard  her  liehind  the  nm.t!” 
, -hi,,,  w 

'TT  "n  “*  »ritiwb  frigate 

tu  ‘ * k»W  w hour  of  (mu, 

A JTU  “ W-’“*  finished, 

Tl*  Hntl.h  flag  g,*-  )loiIIli 

,7  7dml*r-  *«mi  dying 
hui  7 ’,"1  *-»l  Mow. 

^ w. . 

iJu,,'"  :rn« ,w  "|j 


Fishermans  Luck 


in  Summer-time  mean*  freedom  from 

Prickly  Heat.  Chafing  and  Sunburn. 


MENNEN’S 

Borated  Talcum 

TOILET 

POWDER 

always  brings  immediate  relief.  Be  sure  that  you  get 
the  original. 

Not  on  our  package,  but  nn  our  Powder,  we  have 
built  our  national  reputation.  Avoid  ordinary 
powders,  highly  scented  with  cheap  perfume  and 
put  up  in  ornamental  package*. 


The  price  of  great  success  i*  a host  of  imi- 
tatots.  Don’t  lie  mis- 
led by  the  unscrupu- 
lous dealer,  who  sav  s . 

"Just  us  good.-’ 


Sold  everywhere,  % 
or  by  mill,  25  eenls. 
Simple  FREE. 


GERHARD  MENNEN  CO. 

57  Orange  Street.  Newark.  N.  J. 


TRY  MENNEN’S  VIOLET  TALCUM. 


DOES  a considerate  hose  serve 
guesswork  drinks  to  his 
guests?  Of  course  not. 

CLUB  COCKTAILS  are  pre- 
ferred because  of  their  uniformly 
high  quality,  and  readiness  ar  all 
times.  They’re  made  from  choi- 
cest old  liquors,  blended  in  ex- 
quisite proportions  and  aged  to 
perfection.  Just  strain  through 
cracked  ice.  CLUB  is  the  original 
brand— specify  the  name  to  get 
the  genuine. 

Seven  kinds  Manhattan.  Martini, 
Vermouth.  Whiskey,  Holland  Gin,  Tom 
Gin  and  York. 

G.  F.  HEUBLEIN  & BRO..  Sole  Proprietors 

HARTFORD  NEW  YORK  LONDON 


The  Expert  Waitress 

By  ANNE  FRANCES  SPRINQSTEED 
The  whole  duty  of  the  waitress— 
what  to  serve  and  how  to  serve  it. 
Cloth,  $ 1.00 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK 


Chain  o’  Lakes 

■I  Waupaca  u,  the  pret- 
ti»nl  Summer  reanrt  in 
Wutcuniiin  Prrlert  rest 

•ii'l  delightful  rrrrreliofu 

at  Chain  o’  Lakes  will 
du  you  ii*ire  g'xul  than  a 
doirn  doctor*.  You  will 
appreciate  the  good  hi. 
tchk  too.  Waupaca  u 

Wisconsin  Central 
Railway 


JAS.C.POND 

C.tr  IVU  C.r«  Gmfal  Puk"I''  A«r«t 

F,«  Rc<l.n-a CKw.  C.r.  MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

The  Road  of 

Service  System  Safety 
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THE  SEAL  OF 
APPROBATION 

was  stamped  upon 

Hunter 

Whiskey 

at  the  St  Louis  Exposition  bv 
the  Jury  of  Awards,  who,  allow- 
ing .in J continuing  every  claim 
ot  excellence  and  superiority, 
unanimously  pronounced  it 

WINNER  OF  THE 

GRAND 

PRIZE 


HIGHEST  POSSIBLE  AWARD 

“«•  l ASAHAS 


Golfer:  “ I be*  pardon,  but  have  you  noticed  a Rolf  ball  come  over  here?* 


HA  in  GUARANTEED 
M I W\  BY  THE  BANK 


UESSfLDORFER 


The  Beer 

y.  • which  St.  Louis 

and  Pans 

Olfi.  .ally  ,’n  l.ifrd  ExpOSllioo* 

1 he  purest  and  most 
delicious  brew  in  the  world 

TRY  IT  AT  HOME 
OR  AT  THE  BUFFET 

Duett  h«in  live  Bottle  Of  Burr l / 


The  funniest  of  biographies — 


It  has  life, 

character  and  strength 


Dw»l  i-Orw*U.  - 4. f-*l 

INDIANAPOLIS  BREWING 
COMPANY 

livfcaoaj^olt.  ....  India rvi 


The  Memoirs  of  a Baby 

By  JOSEPHINE  DASKAM 

WHh  Sixty  Very  Funny  Pictures  by  F,  Y.  Cory 

The  memoirs  are  comical  all  the  way  through,  but  there  are  parts  that  are  positively  irresistible. 
—Haiti mar,  Herald. 


Otic  reads  the  talc  to  laugh  at  its  pervasive  humor,  delight 
nature,  and  fall  in  love  with  the  baby.  - Waihin c/an  Tima. 


its  choice  sketches  of  human 


In  this  strenuous  and  intense  age  it  is  one  of  the  kooks  that  ought  to  be  read  by  way  of  rest 
and  relaxation. — <>u/li»d. 

Never  lieforc  has  the  dignified  title  of"  Memoirs"  graced  so  funny  a book  as  this.— CAitafa  funder. 
Josephine  Daskam  is  to  lie  accounted  among  American  humorists.— Chitago  h'eeard-llerald. 

HARPER,  ra  BROTHERS.  PUBLISHERS.  NEW  YORK 

MOST  PERFECT  BLOCK  SIGNALS  ON  THE 


SIX  MONTHS  FREE 


the  mininc  herald.  '»“■< 

mining  And  tiuaiKi.V.  paper,  giving  valuable  inli'rm*- 
tion  mi  mining  mid  oil  industries,  princi|*l  coni-  i 
panics,  best  dividend  paying  stuck*,  and  showing  how 
immense  profits  may  be  mode  on  absolutely  safe 
vestment*.  Write  Kir  it  todav.  A.  L.  WISNER  * 

CO.,  3a  Itroadwav.  New  York. 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL.  < 
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MARK  TWAIN’S 

Complete  Works 

HARPER  & BROTHERS  take 
in  announcing  that,  having  acquired 
usive  rights  of  publication  of  all 
and  future  books  tJK  Mark  Twain, 
a splendid  edition  of  Mark  Twain's 
works  complete  in  twenty-three  volumes,  uniformly  and 
beautifully  bound.  Now  in  view  of  this  exclusive  arrange- 
ment they  are  able  for  the  first  time  to  offer  Mark  Twain’s 
Complete  Works  at  a lower  price  than  ever  before  permitted. 

The  twenty-three  volumes  are  beautifully  bound  in  a handsome  olive- 
green  cloth  with  leather  labels,  and  in  half-leather  with  uncut  edges  and 
gilt  tops.  There  are  photogravure  frontispieces  and  many  other  illustrations 
in  each  volume.  The  staff  of  illustrators  engaged  in  this  work  includes 
such  artists  as  Smedlcy,  Du  Mond,  Kemble,  Fogarty,  Beard,  Newell,  Brown, 
and  De  Thulstrup.  The  edition  is  in  every  respect  a model  of  artistic 
book-making.  The  volumes  — twenty-three  in  all  — make  a handsome  ap- 
pearance upon  the  shelves  of  any  library.  This  is  the  first  time  that  the 
complete  works  of  this  great  author  have  been  offered  at  a moderate  price. 


MESSRS. 
I pleasure 
; the  cxcl 
jpresent 
they  have  prepared 


FREE — A photogravure  portrait  of  Mark  Twain  and 
one  of  his  best  stories. 


Cut  out  the  attached  coupon  and  mail  it  to  us,  and 
we  will  send  you  (1)  a photogravure  portrait  of  Mark 
Twain,  (2)  a copy  of  his  famous  story,  “ An  Unexpected 
Acquaintance,"  (3)  specimen  pages  and  full  informa- 
tion concerning  our  special  offer  and  the  easy 
terms  on  which  this  set  of  books  can  be 
secured.  Address 


HARPER  & 
BROTHERS, 
Publishers, 
New  York  City 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 


I’lca^e  mail  me,  fire  of  cuM,  a photo- 
grnvufc  ]M>r(rail  of  Mark  Twain  and  a 
copy  of  hi*  famous  story,  “An  Uncajcitnl 
Acquaintance,"  together  with  a descriptive 
circular  of  your  new  edition  of  hit  complete  work*. 
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Sterilized 


Every  bottle  ofSchlitz  beer 

is  sterilized  after  it  is  sealed. 

>.  , 

The  process  takes  ninety 
minutes;  the  cost  is  enor- 
mous. But  the  result  is  a 
termless  beer— a beer  that 

doesn’t  ferment  on  the 

• 

stomach— a beer  that  pre- 
serves its  quality— a beer 

absolutely 


Aik  far  l be  Brenery  Ball,  its;. 

See  ibal  I be  cork  or  cron*  ji  branJe.i 


pure. 


The  Beer 
That  Made  Milwaukee  famous. 
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the  most  popular  imihjrted  Havana  cioar 


AfTJ'AL  MIZK  FAC  -MIMIU!  HKiNATt'RR  “llOCK  T CA. " ACR(MW  TIIK  HAND 


MOST  EVERYBODY  WIIO  HAS  EVER  SMOKED  IMI^ORTKI) 
HAVANA  CIGARS  HAS  SMOKED  IMK'K  PANETKLAH— NO  OTHER 
CIGAR  LMPOKTEI)  FROM  HAVANA  IS  KNOWN  TO  AS  MANY 
PKOPIaEI 

IT  IS  A VERY  MILD — FINK  FLAVORI^D-OCVASIONAr  SMOKE, 
I 1ESIRAI  ILE  FOR  VSR  WHEN  LARGER  ANI>  HEAVIER  CIGARS 
ARI<:  UNSUITABLE. 

THE  IJEAF  OF  'WHICH  Tins  CIGAR  IS  MADE  IS  GROWN  ON 
THE  PLANTATIONS  OPERATED  BY  THIS  COMPANY  AN1>  IS  NOW 
STRICTLY  UNIFORM  IN  QUALITY,  SO  THAT  THERE  IS  NO  VARI- 
ATION IN  THE  DIFFERENT  SHIPMENTS  AS  RECEIVED  FROM 
HAVANA. 

THE  CIGAR  ITSELF  WEIGHS  TWO  POl  ’NI>S  PER  THOUSAND 
HEAVIER  THAN  IT  USED . TO— COSTING  US  *T.SiO  MORE  IMPORT 
DUTY  ON  EVERY  THOUSAND,  YET  THE  PRICK  REMAINS  THE 
SAME, 

15c.  EACH-BOX  OF  100-812.50 

NO  MATTER  WHERE  YOU  ARE,  IN  MAINE  OR  CALIFORNIA, 
YOU  CAN  ALWAYS  FIND  THE  BOCK.  PANETELA  ON  SALE  IN 
A LI.  REPUT  AHI.E  CIGAR  STORES  WHERE  I>U*ORTED  HAVANA 
CIGARS  ARE  SOIJ). 

HAVANA  TOBACCO  COMP/VNY,  111  Fifth  Avb.,  Nkw  York 

Jtiirf  nonw  and  addrrts  far  "Truth  Jtbomt  Havana  Cigars." 
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the  first  mountain  to  be  removed 
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COMMENT 

Tiib  npimintment  of  Kutnr  Root  to  succeed  Jnti.\  Hay 
in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  has  been  received  with  ul- 
nuwt  universal  satisfaction.  If  we  insert  a qualifying  adverb, 
it  is  only  because  a few  personal  ambitious  were  thwarted  by 
the  choice  which  tlie  President  made,  and  because  a few  pro- 
fessional ear|>ers  have  declined  to  swell  the  chorus  of  approval. 
Certain  Senators  are  known  to  think  that  in  pursuance  of 
tile  oklest  tradition*  of  tlie  republic  the  bend-hip  of  the  cabinet 
should  he  offer'd  to  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  dis* 
tiuguisited  politicians  in  the  dominant  party,  who.  in  their 
opinion,  would  naturally  be  looked  for  in  the  Upper  House 
nf  the  Federal  legislature.  If  Senator  Oiivim-k  II.  Platt. 
of  Connecticut,  were  living,  lie  would  make  an  ideal  iv-crctary. 
and  nobmb’  would  refuse,  we  presume,  to  credit  Senator 
John  C.  Spooner.  of  Wisconsin,  with  the  stuff  of  which 
premier*  are  made.  Senator  Ilj.MtY  C.  LoOUE,  of  Mn.-sa- 
ehnsetts.  has  bum  ls-cn  an  active  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Forciim  Relation*.  and  might.  therefore,  lc  supposed 
to  Ik1  laeuliurly  titled  for  the  Forerun  Office.  Moivnvcr,  his 
relations  with  Mr.  UimsEYHLT  have  long  been  coiifteleiitial.  It 
has  also  been  sugg'-sled  that,  as  the  State  Department  lias 
learned,  it  is  one  thing  to  negotiate  a treaty,  and  another 
thing  to  get  it  ratified;  ami,  perhaps  the  Senate  might  prove 
It***  in  tract  able  if  the  negotiator  of  u given  treaty  were  an 
ex-member  of  that  body.  There,  again,  is  Judge  T.ut,  Stv- 
n-tur.v  of  War,  who,  during  .Mr.  Hay's  absence  in  Europe, 
practically  assumed  the  conduct  of  the  State  Department, 
and  who,  therefore,  not  unreasonably,  nmy  have  cXia-etcd  pro- 
motion to  a post  nominally  higher  than  the  one  Im-  occupies. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  the  War  Office,  which  entiipre- 
heiids  tlie  administration  of  the  Philippines,  require*  s|N*eial 
(]ua)ifiiTitious.  which  Judge  TaIT  alolie  |Kis*e<)<cs.  if  we  except 
Mr.  Root  himself.  Under  the  eireu instances,  therefore,  the 
President  wisely  insisted  Upon  Judge  TaH’V  retention  of 
his  present  office.  Outside,  then,  of  tlio  Semite  there  i*  nobody 
but  Mr.  Kinyt.  ill  whose  preeminent  competence  to  di*chnrgc 
the  functions  of  S*s*retory  of  State  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  known 
to  haw  expressed  jHibltely  entire  and  hearty  confidence.  For 
traditions  the  President  professes  no  undue  reverence — hn 
would  rather  make  them  than  follow  them — mid.  fur  that 
matter,  there  has  been  no  lack  in  twin  I times  of  preciHlents 
for  seeking  a head  of  the  Foreign  Office  outside  the  narrow 
circle  of  distinguished  politicians. 

It  i*  more  than  three-quarter*  of  a century  situs'  the  office 
of  Sivretarv  of  Slate  was  regarded  a*  a vestilmlo  to  the  White 
House.  Tlie  custom  of  so  regarding  it  began  with  Thomas 
Jefferson— though  in  his  case  -even  years  intervened  between 
hi*  resignation  of  the  premiership  and  his  accession  to  the 
Presidency,  mid.  having  been  followed  in  the  eases  of  James 
M u»l so x.  .1 VUKS  Monroe.  and  Jolts  Qi  INCV  Aim  ms.  came  t«i  an 
end  in  1SJ3.  so  fur  as  the  direct  transfer  of  tlie  occupant 


ot  the  State  Department  to  tie-  Kxeeutivc  Mansion  is  con- 
cerned. It  i-  tnir  tluit  President  Mums  Vw  Hi  ion  hid 
once  been  San- ret  ary  of  State,  but  six  years  had  elapsed  be- 
tween his  exercise  of  the  one  office  uml  his  assumption  of  tlie 
other.  So,  too,  Janies  Bi’lTIaXvn  administered  the  State  De- 
partment under  Pol  k,  hut  he  left  it  eight  years  before  he 
became  Chief  Magistrate.  Two  ex-Secrvtarie*  of  State.  Henry 
Clay  and  Jam k.h  <J.  Blaine,  were  eventually  uouiimitcd  for 
the  Presidency,  but  each  failed  t«»  Ik1  elected.  Only  four  linn's 
since  l*tit)  ban  a President  conformed  t«»  the  traditions  that 
the  headship  of  tin*  cabinet  should  be  reserved  for  one  of  tin* 
most  eminent  among  the  active  politicians  of  tlie  prci»oiidvraiit 
party.  Garfield  and  Benjamin  Harrison  followed  the  older 
precedents  when  they  made  James  CJ.  Blaine:  Secretary  of 
State;  so  di<l  Mr.  Cl. i:\llasd  when,  in  his  <ir*t  administration, 
he  appointed  Thomas  F.  Bay  Aim,  and  Mr.  McKinley,  when 
lie  designated  John  Sherman.  Grant,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
selected  first  Kllill’  B.  Washim'IIN,  whom  few  Senators  con- 
sidered qualified  for  the  headship  of  tin-  State  Department; 
amt  then  Hamilton  Fihii,  wlio  for  some  time  had  retired  from 
active  politic*.  Haves  chose  for  his  premier  William  M. 
Kyarts.  win*,  we  believe,  hud  never  held  an  elective  office,  ex- 
npt  that  of  delegate  to  u State  constitutional  convention;  und 
Artiii  k assigned  the  place  to  Frederick  T.  Fbeljxuihyskn. 
who,  although  a man  of  some  importance  in  New  Jersey, 
ha>l  never  |na<se*sei|  much  weight  or  influence  in  the  country 
at  large. 


Blaine's  successor  in  the  Hamukon  administration  was 
Mr.  John  W.  Foster,  who,  like  John  Day.  was  a recruit 
from  the  diplomatic  service.  The  premier  in  ClevklaXuV 
second  administration.  Judge  Walter  Q.  Guksiiam.  had  la-cn 
a lifelong  lie publican  up  to  the  general  election  of  1SP2.  His 
successor.  Mr.  Hi-itum  OlxeY,  was  practically  unknown  to 
politicians,  even  in  the  Slate  of  Massachusetts,  from  which  he 
came.  Quite  as  obscure  was  Judge  William  R.  Day,  wh*>. 
after  John  Siikiiman*  death.  lM-aded  tin*  State  Department 
for  a while.  John  If\V,  it  is  well  known,  had  been  trained 
for  the  Foreign  OlHw  hv  a long  and  varied  ex|a*rien«'  in  our 
diplomatic  service,  having  run  the  gamut  from  secretory  "f 
h gat  ion  and  rkarpe  truffiiirr*  to  First  Assistant  Si-crvtary  of 
State  ami  ambassador  at  London.  Mr.  Kliiu  Root,  like 
his  predecessor,  and  like  William  M.  Kvauts,  lias  never  been 
elected  to  mi  office  (except  that  of  delegate  to  a New  York 
State  constitutional  convention)  ; hut.  as  the  director  for  some 
five  year*  of  the  War  Departuient  at  a critical  conjuncture, 
when  it  included  the  ndiuiui*( ration  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  ami 
the  Philippines,  he  lias  had  an  experience  singularly  adapt'd  to 
prepare  him  for  tin*  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations.  Whether 
in  his  ease  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  will  prove  a stepping- 
stone  to  iIk*  UepuMiean  nomination  to  the  Presidency  is  a 
question  which  requires  mature  consideration,  uml  about  which 
we  are  likely  to  hear  11  good  deal  for  some  time  to  come. 


If  it  be  true  that  the  contemporary  venlict  of  foreign  na- 
tions forecasts  tlie  judgment  of  |tnalcrity,  John  Hay  should 
la*  as- ii ml  of  a place  of  honor  in  Aun-rieNii  history.  Tin- 
rm-s*agi-s  of  cumlolciict!  sent  to  Washington  by  Kuru|n*an  gov- 
ernments on  tin*  nniiouuecineiit  of  his  death  were  fraught 
with  a n-spi-et  and  an  esteem  that  evidently  were  sincere, 
ami  in  the  ease  of  (Jrosir  Britain  they  have  been  followed  bv 
a striking  demonstration  of  sorrow  and  affection.  K*|H*eially 
memoralde  were  tlie  wunla  uttered  by  Lord  LansisiWNK  at 
the  Is  laied  dinner  of  the  American  Society  of  London—  ln- 
latol  Iss-ausi  (Nistpotied  to  July  .*  on  account  of  Mr.  II  av* 
dentil.  It  was,  in  truth,  an  appropriate  tribute  which  the 
Briti-b  Minister  for  Fon-ign  Affair*  paid  to  our  lute  Secretary 
of  Slate  when  lie  described  him  ns  a mini  “ who  *luod  for  ull 
that  is  noblest  and  best  in  our  public  life;  all  that  is  moat 
sincere  and  attractive  in  our  social  life."  We  Jcnm  with  in- 
terest that  when  Lord  Lansoowm:  called  on  Mr.  II.av  during 
the  biller**  hriel  sojourn  in  London,  just  before  his  last  trunie 
n fhm tie  A'oyage.  the  Secretary  qmkc  of  “the  gn-at  task  lying 
before  us — iIm*  tn*k  of  preserving  ami  promoting  the  close 
intinuiey  of  the  two  Knglisli-s)M‘jiking  jMNtph*s."  Through  this 
intimacy.  Lord  Lv\si*ow\k  n-ealhsl  with  satisfaction,  it  had 
Is-cn  possible  to  get  ri<l  of  nlliio.*t  all  the  points  of  difference 
between  the  two  kiudnsl  jssiples,  and  he  felt  enuvineed  that 
if  hereafter  any  now  points  ritould  np|s-ar  we  would  know 
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lii-tf  to  dispose  of  them  in  it  reasonable  and  amicable  manner. 
Felicitous  also  was  the  testimony  l*orne  by  Andaissudor  Rem 
lu  the  exceptional  merits  of  his  predecessor  in  tile  Lomlnu 
cmbus\v  anil  his  lifelong  friend.  lie  well  Mini  that  John  Hay 
had  served  the  United  State*  at  the  Court  of  St.  James’*, 
aiirl  had  dtirc  served  civilization  as  American  Secretary  of 
State.  Rivalling  that  Tai.LKTIUND  once  calbil  himself  n “ good 
Euri>|imii,"  Mr.  Ran  said  that,  with  more  propriety,  Joint 
llo  might  be  termed  a good  citizen  of  the  world.  Reciprocity, 
arbitration.  tlie  territorial  integrity  of  China,  the  Anglo- 
American  uuilerMiuiding:  such  are  the  four  principles  or  aims 
tihirh  will  long  be  associated  with  the  memory  of  John  Hay, 
•uni  an-  calculated  to  endear  him  to  men  of  enlightenment 
and  philanthropy  all  over  the  globe.  The  man  who  under* 
take*  to  replace  John  Hay  in  tin-  Slate  Department  is  likely 
to  iind  the  place  no  sinecure.  “ You  replace  our  friend  Dr. 
Filin K UN."  -aid  the  Frclieh  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  to 
Mr. (lOt  YKItNElR  Morris.  “Pardon.  M.  the  Minister,"  rejoined 
“I  follow  I)r.  Fran  nun;  no  one  cuu  replace  him." 


While  President  Roosevelt  ha*  been  discoursing  to  college 
graduate*.  Mr.  William  J.  Bryan  ha*  l**cn  travelling  through 
the  ivntral  West  and  talking  to  the  M plain  people  " about  his 
* New  Democracy,”  by  which,  of  course,  is  meant  the  brand 
■m  which  be  rlaiiQ*  a patcut.  It  is  tm  secret  that  iu  Illinois, 
Indiana.  and  Ohio  his  friends  expect  to  control  the  Democratic 
State  orgnnizatir.ns  and  to  name  tin-  delegates  to  the  next 
Democratic  uatioiiul  convention.  He  Inis  been  telling  the 
voters,  that  in  u few  years  they  will  see  all  monopolies  in  the 
hand*  of  the  people,  instead  of  in  the  hands  of  private  in- 
dividuals. Among  the  signs  of  a landslide  iu  that  direction 
lie  notes  the  fact  that  some  of  the  sharp-eye-el  Republican 
kwk-rs  serin  dispoaed  to  infringe  upon  the  Uhvas  patent. 
The  Republicans  whum  lie  lias  in  mind  are  obviously  La 
KoUXTTE  of  Wisconsin,  Ci'StMlS*  of  Iowa,  and,  above  all. 
Ik  dci-upnnt  of  the  White  House.  Mr.  BnTAN  profe**oa  «•» 
give-  Mr.  Roosevelt  full  credit  for  what  he  ho*  done  for  the 
regulation  of  railroad  rates,  but  add*  tluit  he  has  not  gone 
far  cii'iugh.  “We  agree  with  him,"  he  says,  “that  power 
to  fix  railway  rates  must  be  given  to  a commission,  but  wc 
do  not  agree,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  individual  members 
»f  « guilty  L-orjKirtition  should  Ik*  sheltered  from  the  law,  and 
tlie  whole  burden  of  the  jieiiwlty  niaik-  to  fall  on  underling 
nnp!oy«-»  of  the  corporate  culprit."  On  the  whole,  it  is 
r.illu-r  a cold  greeting  that  Mr.  Hhvax  ia  giving  just  now 
1o  the  Republican*  who  seem  inclined  to  swallow  a part  of 
the  doctrine*  of  the  “ New  Demo<-raey,"  Before  killing  for 
them  the  foiled  calf  he  would  have  them  bring  forth  fruits 
nuvt  for  u-ppntanre.  He  explains  to  fellow  Democrats  in 
tlie  central  West  how  they  should  treat  Republican  recruits. 
“Just  at  present,"  he  say*,  “while  you  welcome  them,  do  not 
tala-  them  into  full  membership.  It  will  be  better  to  keep 
tiH-m  on  potation  for  a while.  And  this  full,  when  you  make 
up  your  local  tickets,  you  had  belter  remember  this,  ami  vote 
for  Dein«s-r«ts  dyed  in  tin*  wool.”  Evidently  Mr.  Bryan 
1'1'ks  upon  himself  as  a east  for  the  star  part  in  the  nnti- 
■Wiopoly  drama  to  be  put  on  tlie  board*  in  UK'S,  and  wants 
it"  understudies  and  lie  importations,  lie  practically  tells 
lh-iiM>-rulie  voters  to  recognize  in  William  J.  Bryan  tlie  w>!o 
original,  genuine  reformer,  and  not  to  be  deluded  into  iiocept- 
iw  anykiily  eta  as  “anally  as  good.”  In  his  own  mind  he 
Asem*  the  (pit  tat  tluit  used  to  be  bestowed  by  enthusiastic 
ficnnan  youth  on  Johann  Pall  Frikukicii  Router : Dtr 
KiHiigt— **  The  Only." 

Mhnt  is  a rimutiiuiiua.  mid  should  one  who  does  Hot  know 
*ari-h  the  dirtioiutry  or  tin*  giuu-ttevr  to  find  out  f We  read 
in  the  papers,  “ Mr.  Utrmv  will  address  the  Chautauqua 
at  Ditflvra  to-morrow or,  “ District- Attorney  Jerome  spoke 
at  the  Fi.nst  Park  (’hnutniiqiin  this  afternoon."  It  *<-ema 
1"  have  bin  chicfiv  Chautauqua*  tlint  Mr.  Jerome  and  Mr. 
Ion**  adilrewcd  lu*t  week.  Wo  all  know  lie  real  stut*  that 
t s re  i-  a lake  calbil  C'luiutau<|im  iu  western  New  York.  on 
the  borrkra  of  which  summer  sts-kera  after  knowloilge  have 
pi*  l“‘r>-oii«lly  conducted  to  it  these  many  years  by  the 
piMsiblc  cuts,  m>  we  can  guess  at  what  we  have  not 
. 1 r*l  oUu*  da-  nature  of  tin-  Western  Chautauqua*.  Wlien 
tt  was  given  out  that  Mr.  Jerome  ami  Mr.  Lawson  wore 
pang  n«t  to  speak  at  oevcral  Chautauqua*,  the  impression 


some  renders  girt  was  tluit  tla-y  were  travelling  in  the  same 
triiiipe,  and  would  probnbly  talk  to  tlie  mum*  end*.  That  im- 
prcasioii  seem*  to  have  been  uiifuumh-d.  At  the  very  first  go 
we  find  tlie  two  apoakera  diverging.  An  accurate  report  of 
what  was  »aid  ut  the  Knifc-nnd-Fork  Club  dinner  iu  Kun*u* 
City  on  July  7,  at  which  they  both  spoke,  ha*  not  conic  to 
our  notice,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  there  that  Mr.  Rinoww, 
of  Ei'ergbotlg'it  Magazine,  first  suggested  that  Cod  had  raised 
up  W.vftiuxuTox  to  be  u father  to  this  country,  ami  Lincoln 
to  Ik*  it*  emancipator,  arid  now  Lawson,  and  that  Mr.  Jerome. 
regretting  that  he  had  no  press  agent  with  hiui.  submitted 
the  qualifying  opinion  that  “God  hud  raised  up  Lawson 
to  m isp  hell." 

This  disposition  to  take  a conservative  view  appears  in  all 
Mr.  J rim  nil's  addresses.  At  Ottawa,  Kansas,  when-  Mr.  Law- 
son  told — -or  rather  read — again  the  story  of  frenzied  finance, 
and  urged  the  Kansas  farmers  to  crush  “the  system”  under 
the  weight  of  its  own  securities,  Mr.  Jerome  extenuated  Wall 
Street  as  an  institution  that  had  important  Uses,  declared  that 
Mr  R(kk>kli.kii  had  merely  done  on  a very  large  scale  what 
a multitude  of  business  men  were  striving  daily  to  do  on  as 
large  « nolle  a*  they  could,  ami  actually  commended  tlie 
trusts  for  much  good  work,  condemning  them  chiefly  for 
debauching  our  public  life.  Mr.  Jerome  devoted  himself  to 
helping  the  Konspng  to  *hk*  things  with  Eastern  eyes — that  is, 
with  New  York  eyes,  but  not  with  eyes  so  Eastern  as  Mr. 
Lvwson’s.  Mr.  Lawson.  Ik*  it  said,  declared  against  State 
ownership  of  things.  Not  in  that  way.  he  thought,  would  our 
millennium  come.  Mr.  DatUtOW,  who  spoke  the  same  day.  mu<t 
have  had  government  ownership  all  to  himself.  Apparently 
it  is  a feature  of  tin-  Chautauqua  system  to  get  u sight  of 
subjects  under  discussion  from  opposing  points  of  view.  We 
think  it  advantageous  to  the  Western  Chnutnuquas  to  have 
had  Mr.  Jerome’*  point  of  view  ulong  with  Mr.  Lawson".*. 
“Don’t  take  things  you  lu-ar  too  seriously.”  Mr.  Jerome  said. 
M these  wildcat  stories  about  trusts  and  the  harm  they  are 
doing."  That  was  sound  advice  coming  from  Mr.  JuttoMK, 
who  has  a fair  reputation  for  taking  things  seriously  enough. 
There  arc  so  many  cries  of  “grnft."  “fraud,”  and  “stop 
thief  ” just  now  that  if  wc  all  took  them  all  as  seriously  a* 
they  sound  work  would  have  to  stop.  Yet  they  are  not  to  be 
ignored,  either.  They  mean  a good  deal. 


We  wonder  how  Mr.  Bryan  relishes  the  reception,  given  in 
the  heart  of  bleeding  Kansas,  to  Mr.  Juno  ME,  a representative 
of  tin*  “sane,  safe,  and  conservative  " Democrats  of  the  East. 
When  we  consider  tluit  in  Ottawa  the  New  York  District  At- 
torney was  speaking  on  a platform  prepaml  for  and  shortly  to 
be  occupied  by  the  most  spectacular  of  trust -busters,  we  an* 
almost  bewildered  by  the  hardihood  that  could  begin  by  telling 
hi*  auditors  that  “ all  thi*  talk  about  trust*  i*  mostly  nonsense. 
I fell  you,"  added  Jerome,  “and  I hold  no  brief  from  the 
trust*,  that  no  limn  lui*  been  iu  a position  to  know  more  of 
the  iniquities  of  trust*  than  1 have  been,  and  yet  I declare 
that  nothing  in  this  country  has  been  touched  by  a trust  that 
ha*  not  been  cnnenl  to  grow  and  improve,"  Fur  from  howling 
him  down,  the  Kansans  heard  his  words  with  attention.  an«l 
punctuated  them  with  apptnusc.  The  situation  was  thus  ex- 
plained to  a New  York  reporter  bv  the  editor  of  a Kansu* 
country  newspaper,  who  had  performed  the  miracle  of  kivpiug 
his  head  above  water  for  some  year*.  “ We  people  out  here 
have  had  our  lesson."  In-  said.  “ It  came  hard  and  it  sank 
dorp.  Fur  a generation  no  long-haired  lunutie  could  tntmp 
across  the  State  without  leaving  In-hind  him  a congregation 
of  wagging  whiskers  ami  a simoon  of  hot  air.  Our  cur-m-m-s 
have  been  thuni|M<d  out.  The  long-ha ireil  can  still  talk  to 
u».  but  it  takes  more  than  hot  air  nowaday*  to  get  our  vote*." 

The  week’s  cruise  of  the  Russian  hattlc-dup  Kuint  Poh  nlrin 
hud  nil  inglorious  ending  when  the  mutineers  voluntarily 
surrendered  to  the  Rumanian  government,  but  it  furnished 
foreign  onlookers  with  a M'lisutiomd  -|M-etaele,  gave  the  Si, 
Petersburg  authorities  some  day*  of  harrowing  suspense,  and 
threatened  at  one  time  to  play  a jairt  of  considerable  inqsirt 
on  the  Stage  of  history.  The  mutiny  was  quickly  followed 
by  similar  outbreak*  on  one  or  two  torj*  ibels.nt*  and  on  flh- 
hatth-slii|»  Qeorgi  Pohirdonmvtz.  mul  Admiral  Kin  ».»:»  sis-ins 
to  have  ls*-ii  *o  apprehensive  that  tlx*  spirit  of  insurrection 
would  infect  the  crews  of  the  other  vessels  that  la-  withdrew 
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the*  real  of  his  squadron  from  Odessa  without  firing  a shot, 
and  took  the  extraordinary  step  of  dismantling  ail  hi*  war- 
ships at  Sebastopol.  If  at  this  conjuncture  the  h'nim  Potemkin 
bad  been,  as  she  was  alleged  to  be,  in  the  hands  of  a committee 
qualified  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  far-sighted  revolutionary 
leaders,  she  would  forthwith,  or  at  least  as  soon  as  she  could 
supply  herself  with  food  and  coal,  have  proceeded  to  the 
southeastern  corner  of  the  Black  Sea.  and  there  either  at 
Hatouin  or,  if  it  were  deemed  imprudent  to  approaeh  a forti- 
fied port,  then  at  Poti,  have  plaeed  herself  in  communication 
with  the  disaffected  inhabitant*  of  the  Caucasus.  Thus  placed 
in  possession  of  a harbor  and  a latHle-ship,  and  enabled  to 
interrupt  Russia's  transmarine  eomiiiunicatious  with  Trans- 
caucasia. the  Circassian  rebels  ill  the  mountains  could  have 
formed  a provisional  government  which  would  have  lieon  in 
a position  to  claim  belligerent  rights.  In  this  way  tile  revo- 
lution would  have  acquired  a focus  and  a fulcrum. 

/ Unluckily  for  (lie  hopes  of  those  who  believe  tluit  the  Russian 
’ autneracy  can  he  subverted  only  by  violence,  the  cruise  of 
the  fining  1‘ulrmkin  proved  uu  almost  farcical  Haseo,  and  the 
other  mutinies  among  sailors  quartered  at  Libnu.  Reval.  and 
Croiistadt  being  not  simultaneous,  but  subsequent  and  iso- 
lated, were  suppressed  without  much  difficulty.  We  have 
had  reports  also  of  insubordination  on  the  part  of  certain 
regiments  of  tlie  Imperial  Guard.  but  up  tu  the  pre-cut  time 
the  movements  have  not  been  concerted,  and  have  thus  lacked 
any  serious  significance.  More  formidable,  Ux-ause  more  like- 
ly  to  be  widespread  and  organized,  would  lie  an  outbreak  on 
the  part  «»f  the  reservists,  who  arc  as  well  trained  in  tlie  use 
of  arms  os  art*  the  soldiers  now  under  the  colors,  and  who 
are  in  much  closer  touch,  of  course,  with  the  civilian  part 
of  the  community.  Apprehending  danger  from  this  quarter, 
the  Osar's  advisers,  we  are  told,  have  countermanded  the  order 
to  call  out  the  reserves  of  the  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow 
districts,  who  would  be  particularly  likely  to  echo  the  popular 
clamor  for  reform,  i So  violent  change  of  sovereigns  has  ever 
been  brought  about  in  Russia,  much  less  any  change  of 
dynasty  or  form  of  government,  without  the  connivance  of 
u |Mirt  of  the  army,  and  the  scheme*  of  tlie  proton t revolution- 
ists are  likely  to  prove  futile  unless  they  can  win  over  a 
.certain  number  of  regiments. 


There  is  presumptive  evidence  that  a compromise  is  equita- 
ble when  each  of  the  parties  claims  a victory.  That  is  osten- 
sibly the  outcome  of  the  Morocco  controversy,  the  terms  of 
the  settlement  of  which  were  read  on  July  10  by  Premier 
Kouvikr  in  tlie  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  were  simul- 
taneously published  in  Berlin.  M.  Roi'Vikk  thought  that  the 
Chamber  could  felicitate  itself  on  the  result  of  the  negotia- 


tions between  France  and  Germany,  because  it  had  left  intact 
the  arrangements  previously  concluded  by  France  with  other 
powers — that  is  to  say.  the  Anglo-French  and  Franco-Span i»l» 
treaties.  In  the  German  capital,  on  tlie  other  hand,  the 
agreement  between  the  French  and  German  government*  is 
looked  U|xin  as  a diplomatic  success  of  tlie  first  magnitude 
over  both  Gnat  Britain  and  France,  although  it  is  expressed 
in  studiously  moderate  terms.  Impartial  outsiders  will  lx? 
apt  to  take  the  German  view  of  the  situation.  It  will  lie 
remembered  that  the  gi*t  of  the  Gennnn  objeetion  to  the 
Anglo- French  and  Franco-Spanish  treaties  was  the  arrogating 
b.v  Great  Britain  and  Spain  of  a right  to  confer  upon  France 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  exercising  a tutelary  function  in 
Morocco  as  regards  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the  intro- 


duction of  internal  reform.  The  unchallenged  exercise  of 
such  a function  would,  as  experience  has  shown,  have  made 
Morocco  ultimately  a vassal  of  France,  as  Egypt  is  of  Eng- 
land. 


France  now  admits  that  the  treaties  named  bind  no- 
body except  the  signatories,  and  simply  mean  that  England 
and  Spain  will  not.  on  Ihcir  part,  interfere  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a French  protectorate  over  Morocco.  France  vir- 
tually acknowledges,  however,  that  she  cannot  move  a step 
in  that  direction  without  the  acquiescence  of  Germany.  The 
latter  power  does  not  deny  that  France,  as  the  owner  of  Algeria, 
and,  consequently,  the  neighbor  of  Morocco,  has  a sjxvial 
interest  in  the  enforcement  of  law  and  order  within  tlie  last- 
named  country,  but  she  says  that  the  me/jxurrv  to  be  taken 
for  that  pur|H.FH-  must  not  be  determined  by  France  alone. 


or  by  Frailer.  Great  Britain,  and  Spain  in  concert,  but  must 
la*  defined  and  authorized  by  an  international  conference,  in 
which  not  only  the  three  power*  mentioned,  but  Germany 
and  all  the  oilier  powers  represented  ill  the  Madrid  Conference 
of  1880  -hall  participate.  Tin*  Anglo-French  ami  Franco- 
Spani-li  agreement*,  then-fore,  with  reference  to  Morocco 
are  now  txuiceded  |o  lie  waste  pafx-r.  except  so  far  as  by  them 
Great  Britain  and  Spain  an-  estopped  from  opposing  the  wishes* 
of  France  in  tlie  forthcoming  conference.  It  may  l»e  that  a 
majority  of  the  signatories  to  the  Madrid  Convention,  in- 
cluding Grmiany  herself,  will  see  tit  t«>  deb-gate  to  France 
tin*  Hpceifie  tutelary  function  in  tin*  Shcro-fian  dominion.*, 
for  which  site  is  peculiarly  qualified  by  proximity.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  may  lie  quite  certain  that  adequate  precaution* 
will  Ik-  taken  to  prevent  such  a tutelary  function  from  being 
applied  to  ll*e  evolution  of  a French  protectorate  over  Morocco. 

All  that  France  is  to  gel  will  In*  the  right  to  avert  disturbatic*-* 

«n  her  Algerian  frontier.  Her  dream  of  reviving  the  Roman 
Empire  in  Northwest  Africa  will  have  to  Is*  renounced. 

A great  many  inferences,  none  of  them  very  fluttering  to 
the  former  direct* irate  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So- 
ciety, ore  fo  be  drawn  from  the  evidence  given  before  Super- 
intendeiit  IlKMiRU  KH,  of  the  State  Insurance  Department, 
in  the  course  of  his  investigation  into  the  affairs  of  tlie  we 
eiety.  The  most  important  and  mint  obvious  deduction  is 
that  some  of  the  society's  former  managers  acted  with  amazing 
disregard  of  the  interests  of  policy-holders.  Another  inference 
is  that  tlie  policy-holder  and  the  public  generally  are  eventual- 
ly to  know  all  the  facts  connected  with  tlie  management  of 
this  great  company.  The  truth,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  slowly 
coming  to  tlie  surface,  mid  tlie  policy-holder,  it  would  seem, 
is  just  now  in  a fair  way  to  learn  whether  his  interests  have 
lux>n  safeguarded  or  not.  We  think  the  volume  of  his  knowl- 
edge was  appreciably  swelled  by  what  he  read  in  Su|**r- 
intemlent  IIkniibickh's  re|>ort  a*  published  in  the  daily  pres*. 

Ever  since  the  appearance  of  the  first  cloud  on  the  horizon 
of  the  Equitable  many  of  the  matters  disclosed  in  detail  tu 
the  report  of  Mr.  IIkvmkickk  have  been  more  or  less  con- 
vincingly iiimotmccd,  but  now  they  come  ns  sworn  testimony 
from  the  high  officials  of  the  company. 

Archeologists  and  students  of  classical  and  Bible  history 
have  naturally  read  with  interest  the  published  account  of 
the  plan  proposed  by  Sir  Wii.ua  xi  Willa-ocks,  lately  director 
of  reservoirs  in  Egypt,  for  the  n-clninatiun  of  the  once  pro- 
verbially fertile  plain?  of  Mesopotamia  to  tillage  and  civiliza- 
tion by  meaiiR  of  extensive  and  scientific  irrigation  work*. 

Apparently  he  confounds  Mesopotamia,  historically  so  called, 
with  the  other  and  more  southerly  “land  between  tlie  rivers.” 
to  which  the  name  Babylonia  is  more  properly  applied.  TImiI. 
however,  is  n detail.  If  Babylonia  enn  be  put  once  more 
under  tlie  plough,  by  u recurrence  to  flic  old  cunalizntion  by 
which  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  were 
turned  to  account,  so.  eventually,  should  Mesopotamia  proper, 
though  in  the  more  northern  wet  ion  of  the  latter  region  the 
conditions  an-  less  favorable.  Why  ancient  civilization*  flour- 
ished in  arid  region*  was  lucidly  explained  by  Mr.  E.  W. 

IIitjCAiui.  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  a valuable  contribution  which  he  made  in  September, 
llKfcf.  to  the  Xorfh  American  Rrrietr.  The  author  of  that 
article  reminded  u*  that  soils  hi-c  formed  primarily  hy  the 
physical  and  chemical  disintegration  (weathering)  of  racks, 
and  these  prow-sac*  continue  in  the  soil  mass.  They  result 
in  the  formation  of  a certain  projiortion  of  water-soluble* 
cnnqHiUlids.  chiefly  of  sodium  and  potassium,  but  also  of 
calcium  and  magnesium.  Win-rover  abundant  rains  oi-eur  more 
or  less  regularly  throughout  the  year,  these  water-soluble  com- 
pounds are  leached  out  of  the  land,  passing  into  the  sub- 
drainage.  and  thence  through  springs,  streams,  and  rivers 
into  the  sea.  But  whore  the  rainfall  is  si-anty — or  where 
there  i*  no  adequate  artificial  irrigation — this  leaching  can 
take  place  only  imrtially  or  not  at  all:  and  then  wc  frequently 
find  during  die  rainless  season  the  salt*  of  potassium,  sodium, 
and  magnesium  appearing  u*  a superficial  “ bloom,"  or  of- 
florcscence  on  the  land  surf  ins',  heing  brought  up  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  soil-moisture — sometime*  in  such  amounts 
as  to  prevent  the  growth  of  ordinary  vegetation,  and  to  permit 
only  that  of  “saline”  plant*.  For.  with  tlie  useful  nutrieiil 
substance*  (corresponding  to  the  nutritive  solutions  artificially 
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compounded  for  the*  purpose  of  growing  plants  experimentally), 
Qwlm  or  injurious  ones,  such  as  common  nnd  Glauber’s 
salt  and  wl-aoda.  are  left  in  tin*  land.  Of  these  so-called 
“alkali"  lands,  the  “sage-brush”  desert  of  Nevada  is  a fa- 
miliar example.  Although,  however,  an  excess  of  these  salts 
is  injurious  to  useful  vegetation,  it  is  obvious  that  where 
such  caws  does  not  occur,  or  can  be  minimized,  there  must 
le  formed  in  the  soils  of  arid  regions  accumulations  of  plant 
food  whirh  may  render  it  possible  to  defer  for  a long  time  the 
nuil  of  artificial  fertilization.  Tim  fact  explains  the  high 
productiveness  of  irrigated  himl  in  arid  regions  and  the  dense 
population  supported  within  a comparatively  limited  area 
in  sneient  Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia.  What  was  the  rule 
in  tlvse  regions  three  or  four  thousand  years  ago  is  now 
exemplified  in  Californian  irrigated  colonies,  where  from  ten 
to  twenty  acre*  constitute  the  soil-unit  offered  to  n family, 
instead  of  the  forty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  considered  need- 
ful in  the  humid  portion  of  the  United  States. 

No  doubt  the  President  makes  too  many  speeches,  but 
they  are  very  goad  speeches  considering  how  many  of  them 
lie  makes.  We  don’t  wonder  that  ho  makes  a lot  of  them, 
because  they  give  such  immense  satisfaction  to  the  people 
he  makes  them  to.  and  besides  he  delights  to  do  it.  His 
speech  to  the  teachers  at  Ocean  Grove  on  July  7.  for  example, 
rr*  merited  with  grateful  enthusiasm  by  an  immense  au- 
dience. There  were  fifty  thousand  people  down  there  that 
day,  the  papers  said,  nnd  a great  many  of  them  heard  him. 
Moreover,  lire  teachers  are  very  important  people  and  well 
north  talking  to.  And  they  got  even  with  him  that  day. 
11c  pleased  them,  and  when  Mrs.  Iji.uk  Dkvkkki’X  Blank’s 
■laughter,  in  seconding  a vote  of  thanks,  called  him  M the  most 
popular,  the  brst-loved  man  in  the  whole  round  earth,”  un- 
doubtedly she  pleased  the  President,  in  spite  of  his  blushes, 
expost illation*,  and  remonstrances.  Moreover,  it  is  doubtful 
vJiethcr  Mbs  Blink  inneh  overstated  the  fact,  for  the  Presi- 
dent is  an  extraordinarily  popular  human  being.  It  is  his 
advantage  that  society  is  a mirror  which  reflects  the  fare  it 
sees,  for  the  President  almost  always  has  a good  time,  and  al- 
sjvB  looks  so.  Mis  salvation  a*  a sjieaker  is  the  scope  of  his 
deliverances,  lie  can  talk  pretty  well  nlxnit  anything  front 
earthworms  to  kings.  It  j*  not  likely  that  he  will  ever  make 
a great  speech,  but  by  many  speeches  not  individually  re- 
markable hi*  luis  made  a great  impression.  Moreover,  he  does 
not  weaken  it  by  bis  much  speaking,  but  rather  strengthens 
it.  That  is  perhaps  because  it  is  a personal  impression  rather 
than  an  intellectual  one.  What  he  imparts  is  his  spirit,  his 
individuality. 


Some  observer*  complain  that  we  Americans  as  a people  ore 
getting  to  be  too  noisy  and  emotional;  that  there  is  altogether 
too  much  sound  and  fury  about  our  contemporary  demeanor. nnd 
that  we  ought  to  keep  much  quieter  and  do  more  hard  think- 
ing. They  accuse  us  of  letting  our  energy  expend  itself  in 
owusttioM,  recriminations,  exultations  exaggerations,  and 
•cctninatioM.  It  isn’t  dignified,  they  tell  us,  to  behave  as 
»i*  behave.  They  think  we  waste  our  capacity  for  moral 
indignntion  in  shrieking,  instead  of  saving  it  up  to  regulate 
0,ir  conduct.  No  doubt  this  impression  is  due  to  a much 
wi»h*r  nnd  more  searching  daily  distribution  of  louder  printed 
word*  over  a Inrgrr  extent  of  territory  to  more  folks  who  can 
wad  than  was  erer  known  before  in  what  Miss  Blank  ctril* 
"the  whole  round  earth.”  We  hare  the  greatest  apparatus 
for  n-|ir-tition  that  ever  was.  Whenever  the  President,  for 
example.  Apeak*.  it  gets  not  merely  into  the  paper,  hut  into 
a thousand  paper*,  and  we  have  it  with  and  without  pictures 
and  with  all  degree*  of  more  or  less  pyrnteehnicnl  head-, 
lines  at  breakfast  the  nnxt  morning.  List  week  when  all  the 
* onuneneement  orators  let  loose  we  got  reports  of  the  views 
of  one.  nor  of  fire,  but  of  at  least  fifty.  It  is  not  that  we 
an*  so  voluble  or  vocally  obstreperous;  it  is  five  reiteration 
nod  o virlsmtiiifi  nf  the  newspapers  that  make  the  din.  As 
if  llie  new*  columns  and  the  editorial  columns  of  them  were 
vociferous  enough,  Lawson  lately  contributed  a new  note 
by  his  fulminating  advertisements. 

We  are  a calm,  phlegmatic  people,  considering  what  our 
mind*  are  fed  on.  Indeed,  it  is  n question  whether  we  an* 
not  too  calm  and  too  prone  to  feel  that  we  have  accomplished 
0Br  political  and  moral  duty  when  we  have  perused  the 


head-linos  and  cartoons  in  live  newspapers,  and  the  reform 
pieces  in  the  ten-cent  magazines,  and  tho  President’s  latest 
assurance  that  it  is  more  necessary  to  be  good  and  prolific 
and  impatient  of  frauds  than  to  be  rich.  If  we  read  better 
reading  than  we  do,  and  spent  our  strength  more  in  trying 
to  lie  personally  honed  and  not  so  much  examining  the  details 
of  our  neighbor's  misconduct  and  looking  for  easy  money  for 
ourselves,  very  likely  we  would  be  better  people.  But  being 
such  ns  we  are,  our  reading,  such  as  it  is,  probably  does  ns 
good.  Everything  is  specialized  in  modem  life.  That 
vigilance  which  is  traditionally  tho  price  of  liberty  (and  also 
of  low  taxation  nnd  economical  government)  seems  to  have 
become  a specialty  of  the  public  prints.  If  t hey  screech,  we 
can  stand  it  provided  they  give  us  information,  and  that  they 
do,  and  those  that  do  it  best  get  their  reward.  We  are  readier 
to  condone  faults  of  taste  or  manner  or  even  of  accuracy  in 
our  newspaper*  than  a failure  to  tell  us  what  we  are  entitled 
to  know  about  what  is  going  on. 


Our  weekly  contemporary  the  Nation  was  forty  years  old 
on  tho  6th  of  July.  Its  anniversary  was  celebrated  by 
tlie  gift  of  a silver  vase  from  nearly  two  hundred  of  its 
contributors  to  the  literary  editor.  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips 
Garrison.  Mr.  Garrison  has  been  its  literary  editor  since  its 
foundation  in  IfWUJ.  The  list  of  contributors  ns  published  in 
the  Evening  Pont  of  July  fl  was  intended  to  include  all  persons 
now  living  who  had  written  for  the  Nation  since  it  was 
started.  It  is  not  complete,  the  Pott  says,  but  as  it  stands 
it  constitutes  an  impressive  roll  of  erudition  and  literary 
ami  critical  ability  which,  we  presume,  many  editors  will  file 
away  for  future  reference.  Since  Mr.  Godmn  became  editor 
of  the  Evening  Post,  the  Nation  has  been  published  in  co- 
operation with  that  psi|>er  as  a weekly  edition  of  its  editorial 
departments.  Persons  who  consecrate  a portion  of  every  day 
to  the  assimilation  of  the  Pont  incidentally  get  the  microbe 
of  the  Nation  into  their  system*,  and  therefore  do  not  have 
to  read  the  Nation  separately.  We  presume  that  that  arrange- 
ment. though  highly  convenient,  hit*  modified  to  some  extent 
tlic  Nation'*  diffusion.  In  the  Boston  district  thirty  years 
ago.  and  especially  in  Harvard  College,  it  was  mutter  of 
perennial  dispute  whether  tlie  “ pessimism  ” imputed  to  the 
Nation  was  the  right  sort  of  literary  pabulum  for  rising 
American  patriots  to  feed  their  minds  upoii,  Such  discussion 
has  been  less  prevalent  since  the  time  when  the  paper  ceased 
lo  he  the  chief  wea|Min  with  which  the  late  Mr.  Gorkin  gut 
angry  with  the  wicked  and  smote  them  in  his  wrath.  It  was 
exceedingly  readable  wrath.  Of  thirty-four  distinguished  con- 
tributors whose  names  were  set  down  forty  years  ago  in  the 
Nation’s  prospectus,  those  who  survive  are  Professor  C.  E. 
Norton,  Professor  Ooi-DWIN  Smith.  Professor  B.  C.  Gilman, 
and  Mr.  Uknuy  James.  One  of  them.  Professor  Norton, 
wrote  the  note  of  congratulation  and  ackiiowhslgment  that, 
accompanied  the  gift  to  Mr.  Garriisos. 

We  spoke  last  week  with  dome  concern  at  finding  the  name 
of  T.  W.  ITiooinron  signed,  uniting  otliers,  to  a call  for  a 
school  to  encourage  the  study  of  socialism  in  our  colleges. 
Our  observations  were  based  on  a piece  published  in  tlie 
Boston  Transcript.  Colonel  HkioivsoN  ha*  since  made  gentle 
complaint  to  the  Transcript  about  its  said  piece,  averring  that 
it  ha*  mixed  up  the  aims  of  the  organization  whose  call  he 
signed  with  tliose  of  the  Collectivist  Society  in  New  York. 
He  knew  nothing  of  the  Collectivist.  Society,  he  said,  hut  it 
aremed  to  have  aims  which  ought  hot  to  bp  confused  with 
those  lie  was  backing.  What  he  is  after,  it  aroma,  is  simply 
lo  have  courses  in  socialism  given  in  (he  Colleges,  UK  j*  a]. 
ready  done  at  Harvard,  on  I ha  ground  that  it  is  altogether 
ton  important  a present -time  tendency  to  la*  ignored.  Colonel 
Ilmr.iNsoN  think*  it  is  worth  studying.  It  is.  undoubtedly, 
if  only  for  tlie  better  protection  of  aoriety  against  the  extremes 
advocated  by  jicrsons  who  call  ihcmsclvcs  socialists.  Wherein 
the  call  which  Colonel  HhmiINRON  signed  was.  perhnpa.  some- 
what mislowding.  so  far  as  la*  was  concerned,  wn*  in  that  it 
exhibited  his  name  in  a short  list  with  those  of  (War  Lovell 
Taira:*.  Clarence  8.  Harrow,  B.  O.  Flowkr,  Jack  London, 
nml  other*,  who  are  more  or  less  associated  with  intentions  to 
take  society  up  by  the  roots  ami  plant  it  ugaiii  toperiib*  down, 
hoping  that  it*  growth  will  he  more  satisfactory  that  way! 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Colonel  IIiooinson  ooUn! 
tenancea  such  intentions. 
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The  European  Situation 

When  tlir  Crimean  war  waa  ended  in  1 Hat'  hy  the  Treaty  of 
I’aiin  it  required  no  |»i «>|«lict  to  foresee  that  material  changes  in 
llm  condition  of  Europe  were  impending.  It  in  true  that  Great 
Hrituin,  having  Uvn  left  prneticully  in  the  lurch  lay  her  Krenrli 
ally,  hud  quintal  l>v  her  waste  of  blnn«|  nnd  treasure  next  to  nolle 
in#  for  herself  and  but  little  for  her  Turkish  pirot/fjf.  Hut 
Sakhjsux  III.,  who  began  a»  an  adventurer,  hatl  vindicated  hi* 
title  to  a place  among  legitimate  sovereign*,  and  had  acquired  a 
hold  mi  the  imagination  of  Frt'Ui'hineii  by  humbling  the  greatest 
of  the  three  Continental  power*.  Russia.  Austria,  nnd  Prussia, 
to  whieh  hi*  uncle  had  owed  hi*  downfall.  That  Austria'*  turn 
would  come  next  was  evident,  for.  in  view  of  her  recent  exhibition 
of  ingratitude,  it  wa*  not  to  he  expected  that  a Kii*-iun  nutoerat 
would  ever  again  commit  the  blunder  of  which  Nicholas  II..  like 
-Ion*  Siiukhki.  had  hron  guilty,  the  blunder  of  wiving  Vienna. 
Even  had  he  wished,  the  new  C/ar.  Alkxanukk  II.,  could  hardly 
have  averted  thr  Franco- Austrian  war  of  which  gave  lami- 

I tardy  to  Victor  Kmuamm..  and  began  the  unification  of  Italy: 
for  not  only  lutd  the  Russian  army  and  navy  liren  *en*lbly  weak- 
cned  bj-  the  struggle  with  the  wotern  power*.  but  the  Russian 
ruler  was  confronted  with  pressing  problems  of  internal  reform, 
the  gravest  of  which  was  to  be  solved  in  ItMlJ  by  the  idiolition  of 
serfdom.  The  deliverance  of  central  Kurope  from  the  pressure 
which  had  liecn  exercised  by  the  great  northern  empire  since  ISIS 
also  paved  the  way  for  the  reorganization  of  most  of  (Jcrmany 
under  Prii*->itin  hegemony,  and  for  the  recovery  of  Hungary’* 
traditional  right*  under  the  dual  constitution  conceded  to  the 
HAl**nt'ltiU  realms  after  the  hattfc  of  Sndowa.  What  nobody  pule 
lii  1y  predicted  in  IRAQ.  and  what  in  all  likelihood  wo  reel  y any  one 
privately  foresaw,  was  that  men  would  see  within  fifteen  year* 
the  ignominious  prostration,  dismemberment.  and  s|Mv|iation  of 
Frants*  at  the  hards  of  Prussia,  presumably  the  weakest  of  the 
great  Napoleon's  inexorable  enemies.  Vet  the  distribution  of 
Innindarii-*  and  power,  which  we  now  liebold  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  is  the  direct,  tl»*  logical,  and  the  inevitable  outcome  of 
cireurnstanres  and  vicissitudes  for  the  inception  of  which  we  must 
go  link  to  the  Crimean  war. 

The  present  war  in  the  Far  Ea*t  ha*  affected  far  more  decisive- 
ly the  actual  nnd  prospective  influence  of  Russia  on  her  European 
ncighlmrv  The  Russian  navy  is  practically  extinct,  except  as  re- 
gards the  battle-ships  in  the  Mack  ?*en.  which,  a*  recent  experi- 
ence has  shown,  arc  far  from  being  trustworthy.  The  Car’s  army, 
also,  has  liecn  grievously  depleted,  and  the  reputation  of  its  gen- 
eral* has  sunk  to  a low  chh.  for.  in  the  roursc  of  seventeen 
month*'  fighting  with  the  Japanese,  they  have  not  a single  victory 
to  their  credit.  Moreover,  Russia’*  financial  rc*oiircc*  have  under- 
gone a serious  strain  since  Fehruary,  1 lWi4.  and  they  will  he  taxed 
murh  more  severely  to  meet  the  huge  money  indemnity  which  the 
Mikado  is  certain  to  demand.  Tlie  Romanoff  dynasty  for  year* 
to  come  will  lie  impotent  to  play  a great  part  in  Europe  or  in 
Asia,  even  should  it  prove  equal  to  roping  with  a popular  up- 
rising which  look*  more  formidable  every  day. 

What  will  happen  in  central  nml  western  Eurojw  when  the 
dread  of  interference  front  the  Muscovite  rolo*»UH  cease*  to  cheek 
the  ambitious  dreams  of  sovereigns  nnd  the  hope*  of  nationality? 
Have  the  ('hristinn  Seths,  liiilgnrs.  Greek*,  and  Rumanians  a 
belter  ehatirr.  or  a worse  chance,  than  they  had  in  IH7K  of  see- 
ing the  Turk  ex|H*lled  from  Constantinople?  Can  the  Magyars  in- 
crease the  privileges  which  they  extorted  when  their  Austrian 
toaster  wn*  brought  low  in  I Slid : or  would  they  be  likely  to  find 
themselves  in  a much  more  critical  position  should  the  nine  or 
ten  million  Germnn-spcfiking  subjects  of  the  Hapmh  no  Kaiser  1* 
incorporated  in  the  German  Empire?  Would  Italy’s  hope  of  se- 
curing the  Trent ino,  Trieste,  Dalmatia,  and  Albania  la*  furthered, 
or  deferred  indefinitely,  by  the  gravitation  of  Germany  toward 
the  Adriatic  and  tlie  .Egr-an?  Wlmt  i*  France  to  do,  now  that 
her  lliiivinii  ally  ha*  liecome.  from  n military  view-point,  too  weak 
to  render  a quid  pro  quo  for  the  pecuniary  aid  which  the  St. 
Petersburg  government  is  continually  seeking?  It  in  idle  to  say 
that  in  Great  Hrituin  the  French  could  find  a substitute  for  what 
Russia  wa*  imagined  to  he  Itut  yesterday,  for  the  utmost  that 
Great  Hrituin  could  do  would  Is*  to  lend  idii|M  and  money,  of  whieh 
France  already  ha*  a sufficiency.  Of  cooperative  army  corps,  whereof 
France  might  have  desperate  need  should  she  find  herself  in- 
volved once  more  in  a duel  with  Germany.  lu-r  Rritish  neighbor, 
however  friendly,  could  furnish  next  to  ticnc.  Whether.  Is-hind  the 
rampart  of  their  fleet,  the  Itrilish  Isle*  could  or  could  not  defend 
themselves  Against  invasion,  i*  a question  which  for  Frenchmen 
ha*  only  an  n endemic  interest.  What  rfoca  concern  them  is  live 
certainty  that  England,  under  her  present  military  system,  could 
not  place  over  2A,(KI0  effective  soldiers  on  the  Continent,  and  that 
long  In-foie  these  had  disembarked  a huge  German  army  would 
have  seized  strategic  coigns  of  vantage.  How  i,«  it  possible,  then, 
to  attach  to  Great  Rtilain  any  military,  as  distinguished  from 
naval  and  financial,  importance  in  Continental  warfare  under  the 
existing  conditions?  Merely  a*  a paymaster,  indeed,  England 
played  a great  role  for  a couple  of  decade*  in  the  war  against 


the  French  Republic  and  French  Empire.  Rut  of  what  use  would 
I**  her  money-ling*  to-day?  The  Russian  giant  ha*  Is-en  ham- 
strung, and  dare  not  lift  mi  much  a*  a linger  ngnin»t  Germany 
lest  an  insurrection  in  Poland  should  lie  encouraged  from  lu*rlin. 
A*  for  Austria  and  Italy,  even  if  they  »ympu thiwd  with  France, 
they  would  find  themselves  Itound  hand  and  font  to  the  German 
Empire  by  the  Triple  Alliunrs*. 

I’nder  such  exceptional  conditions — much  more  extraordinary 
and  one-sided  than  were  those  which  followed  the  Crimean  war — 
wlmt  except  the  purely  spiritual  restraint  of  public  opinion  ran  **-t 
iMUinds  to  the  aggrandizement  which  the  Eiu|MT»r  WILLIAM  might 
attain  in  Europe?  Were  he  a*  little  aim-milde  |o  moral  inflm-m-i  « 
us  was  Petek  tub  Gbcat,  or  Ciiaklkh  XII.,  or  Fkeiiekick  the 
Great,  or  NvPWjgnx  I.,  wlmt  i*  there  in  the  way  of  material  force 
that  could  circumscribe  the  expansion  of  the  German  Empire  west- 
ward  or  southward?  In  view  of  thr  existing  situation,  what  do 
the  guarantees  of  Holland’s  neutrality  amount  to?  Wlmt  do  Ref 
giurn’*?  What  do  Switzerland’*?  What.  r\«*cpt  magnanimity  or 
mercy,  preserve*  the  independence  of  Denmark,  of  Norway,  or  of 
Sweden?  How  long  would  the  Ottoman  Caliph  retain  hi*  last 
foothold  in  southeastern  Europe  if  tlie  German  Em|s-ror  should  in- 
timate that  it  wa*  time  for  him  to  go?  We  have  just  wen  that 
the  Mediterranean  | lower* — Great  llritain.  France.  Spain,  nnd 
Italy — which  Mippo-cd  themselves  at  lilwrtv  to  enter  into  an 
arrangement  between  themselves  with  regard  to  the  future  of 
Morocco,  have  liecn  sternly  brought  to  t**»W  liv  a peremptory'  notice 
from  lteilin,  am!  informed  that  their  agieement  is  but  waste 
paper  unless  reviewed  and  certified  at  an  international  conference, 
whieh,  practically,  lias  been  convoked  by  the  Emperor  William  II. 

I’nder  all  tin*  circiinistanrr*  must  we  not  acknowledge  that,  since 
the  temporal?  effacement  of  Russia  from  the  list,  there  are  left 
only  four  great  power*  on  earth,  to  wit.  Japan  in  the  Orient : 
Germany  on  the  European  Continent:  England,  by  virtue  of  her 
insular  inviolability  and  her  globe-encircling  possessions:  and  the 
l ’nited  Stales  in  the  New  World?  Ami  if  there  Is*  left  also  any 
where  a moral  influence  that  can  stay  the  arm  of  the  strong 
and  «ay  to  the  seemingly  omnipotent.  Thus  far  shall  thou  go  nml 
no  further,  must  we  not  look  for  it  on  thi*  aide  of  tlie  Atlantic, 
and  recognise  its  source  in  Washington?  It  wa*  an  American  Sec- 
retary of  State  who  reamed  China’s  territorial  integrity.  May  it 
not  In*  reserved  for  an  Ameriean  President  in  this,  their  hour  of 
imminent  danger,  to  safeguard  the  inde|ie»denre  of  many  a weak 
European  Mate? 


The  Scandal  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

The  exposure  of  the  frauds  perpetrated  in  the  Post-office  De- 
partment nnd  in  the  lainr)  • office  of  tin*  I Vpart  1111*11!  of  the  In- 
tel ior  has  l»een  followed  hy  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  a corrupt 
ring  which  hn*  hern  using  the  llureau  of  Statistic*  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  for  private  benefit.  There  is  no  room  for 
rascal*  under  the  Rmmkvki.t  administration,  and  we  muv  expect 
to  ms*  n drastic  Investigation  of  the  scandal  and  a ruthless  pun- 
ishment of  the  delinquents.  The  fa«-t».  so  far  n»  they  have  yet 
Wn  divulged,  may  In*  lumlenwil  a*  follow*:  Rome  time  ago  Mr. 
Rhii.vro  Ciifatiiam.  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  secretary  of  the  South- 
ern Cot  ton -growers'  Association,  charged,  in  «n  interview  with 
Secretary  WlLMHt,  that  the  figure*  relative  to  cotton  crop*  puli- 
liMied  hy  the  Hunan  of  KtatiMir*  were  not  only  manipulated  for 
the  purpose  of  affecting  the  cxifton-inarket  at  different  times,  hut 
were  coiiuniinientisl  in  advance  hy  Kmvtx  S.  Holme*,  associate 
statistician,  for  use  in  a speculative  way.  to  a New  York  broker, 
with  an  eye  to  the  benefit  of  Holmes  and  prolaibly  of  other  per- 
son*. Seen*!  - service  agent*  were  directed  to  investigate  the  ac- 
cusation. nml  their  r>-|>ort  via*  made  public  on  July  8.  On  the 
same  day  Hot  .mew.  who  previously  had  been  *u*|M*nded.  wa*  dis- 
missed. Tin*  secret -service  agents  found  that  during  nearly  the 
entire  cotton-reporting  season  of  1!«3  Hoimes  was  in  charge  of 
the  Hurejiu  of  Statistic*  tin  the  absence  of  Chief  - Statistician 
I f v hk,  who  wn*  in  Europe! , and  that  since  that  time  lie  hud  had 
iii-ecs*  |n  the  rejsirt*  of  the  field  agent*  who  furnished  the  data 
upon  which  the  department's  cotton  forecast*  are  baaed.  They 
also  found  that,  alteration*  had  lion  made  In  the  figure*  of  rate  of 
these  ugcuts,  and  that  these  alterations  appeared  in  Hot. MR*’* 
handwriting.  They  further  learned  from  one  L.  S.  Van  Riitw.  » 
rotton  broker  in  New  York,  that  he  became  ucqunintrd  with 
Hoi.mes  in  August,  Putt,  and  was  informed  by  the  hitter  that  lie 
could  get  information  concerning  the  rotton  crop  in  advance  of 
the  publication  of  the  olUrial  figures.  Some  letters  produced  hy 
Van  Ripkil  whieh.  :i*  lie  alleged.  were  written  by  Holmes,  were 
signed  with  the  initial  II.  One  of  them,  whieh  ha*  been  pub 
lished,  distinctly  indiiYitc*  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between 
the  writer  and  the  recipient  of  the  letter.  Other  letter*  and  tele 
grams  divulged  bore  the  nutiul  F..  and  an*  mid  hy  the  •ecrel- 
*i-rvlce  agents  to  have  been  written  hy  one  F.  A.  PWKHAM.  ol 
Xi-w  York,  Nearly  all  of  these  contained  informat  ion  eonrorning 
the  forthcoming  rotton  report,  together  with  inM ructions  to  ***11 
or  Iniy  on  tint  Cotton  Exchange  according  |o  tlie  information 
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furnisliisl.  anti  nil  o|  them  closed  with  the  admonition  to  destroy 
l lie  letter  or  telegram.  The  secret-service  agents  ascertained  that 
the  " l*.”  mentioned  in  one  of  lIol.MKs'x  letter*  referred  to  the  said 
I'rtkiiam.  and  thut  the  two  nun  w-cic  in  eonfidt-nlial  relntiniM, 
IIuijies,  when  examined.  admitt<xl  thut  on  hi*  visit  to  New  York 
hie  hotel  hill*  were  generally  |Miil  hy  Van  Itier.n  or  Pm  kiiam,  mid 
hr  acknowledged  alw  that  hr  hfltl  received  from  Van  Itirr.U  $71,000 
in  two  instalment*,  which  was  paid,  however,  he  asserted,  for  his 
interest  in  a minim*  property.  It  seems  to  have  been  demonstrated 
that  IhK.ME*,  while  receiving  only  it  small  salary  from  the  Fed- 
nal  government,  lias  grown  exceedingly  rich  in  the  course  of  a few 
)Mn, 

It  appear*  that  when  the  existence  of  a leak  in  the  cotton-crop 
report*  was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Sccretu ry  Wit-sox  he 
was  greatly  shocked,  and  exliihited  ns  miicli  incredulity  ns  war 
cviaied  hy  Po»timt«trr  <ienenil  Pay.nk  on  nn  analogous  occasion. 
He  had  Himself  invented  the  system  of  collecting  and  compiling 
the  report*  from  the  cotton  field,  and  regarded  it  ns  absolutely 
iniauinr  from  fraud.  When  the  charge  was  made  that  the  official 
data  of  the  department  were  privately  divulged  and  even  tain- 
fered  with  he  »«  said  to  have  shown  a good  deal  of  irnputienee.  and 
In  have  declared  tlmt  n leak  was  :i  physical  and  mathematical  iiu- 
l»— ihility.  Now.  however,  that  the  betrayal  of  trust  has  ticen 
I'tnaght  home  to  llol.v R*,  the  Sei-retary  ha*  not  only  removed  that 
oflirinl.  but  Mem  eager  to  subject  hint  to  criminal  prosecution, 
*HImiu"Ii  District-Attorney  Dka<ii,  nf  the  District  of  Columbia, 
who**  leiignation.  hy  the  way,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  President, 
tins  given  an  opinion  in  which  he  expresses  dnuht  ns  to  whether 
a Fulcra]  functionary  can  be  prosecuted  for  divulging  secret  in- 
f.'rnulinn.  It  if.  of  coui«c.  undisputed  that  the  government  can 
prrarculp  for  conspiracy  to  itcfruud.  hut  as  yet  I lot.  Mrs  is  the 
only  employee  caught.  The  officials  of  the  Southern  Cotton -grow- 
«n'  AworutkiB  insist  tint  Chief  - Statistician  IItoe  should  not 
U>  allowed  to  remain  ut  the  head  of  the  Itureau  of  Statistics,  in- 
j-tt. ill'll  a*  he  bad  an  opportunity  of  discovering  what  IIoi.mkk 
was  doing,  hut  failed  to  secure  any  knowledge  of  what  Wn*  going 
i*.  Up  to  the  hour  when  wn  write,  Secretary  Wn.au Jt  has  w-enn-d 
to  hold  Mr.  Hrtw  blanM-lc**,  and  to  regard  any  further  invest  ign- 
lui  of  Ihe  scandal  a*  !Uiprrlltioiie.  He  has  not  yet  heard  from 
th-ter  Ibtr.  however.  We  venture  to  predict  that  1 ’resilient 
liwevKir  will  ileal  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  precisely 
**  he  dealt  with  the  Post-office  Department  and  with  the  Land- 
ufllre  hraorii  «f  the  Departiuent  of  the  Interior.  That  habit  of  sit- 
ting no  the  lid.  which  <eenis  to  be  voitlivmed  with  Nome  officials, 
nirvts  with  no  indulgence  from  the  present  t hief  Magistrate,  ft 
i>  no  fault  of  his  that  tin-  Federal  government  was  trot  clean 
shra  he  hemme  the  head  of  it,  hut  he  is  determined  to  /care  it 
ibsa,  ami  lie  ha*  alicady  gone  a long  way  toward  the  «iwm- 
l>! Mum-ill  of  that  result,  Tliere  are  rumors  that  the  Pension 
iUurau  will  he  the  next  subject  of  inquiry. 


Our  Degree  Factories 

It  w repotted  thut  the  faculty  of  Ynlr  University  voted,  just 
hrtnre  the  dose  of  Ihe  academic  year,  to  ap|*iint  n committee 
with  the  duty  of  investigating  the  matter  of  conferring 
degree*  at  Yale — whether  bused  on  right  principles,  whether  rx- 
wwire,  and  whether  properly  under  the  control  nf  the  faculty,  or 
improperly  under  the  control  of  a eor]M>niti»n  not  Is-st  ipmliricd 
t»  make  awards. 

ft  i»  gratifying  to  note  that  one  of  our  ohlest  ami  largest-  uni- 
versities t*  ili>jMMc<l  to  face  this  industry  of  degree-manufacturing 
hy  our  hist  it  ut  ion*  of  learning  and  put  it  mi  a more  rational  basin. 
Mot  that  Yale  or  the  other  New  England  college*  me  conspicuous 
offender*.  Indeed,  this  year— -with  the  exception  of  Tuft*  Col- 
they  hive  done  admirably  so  far  as  the  nunilicr  of  degree* 
o-nferred  got*,  and  there  ha*  been  a decided  improvement  also  in 
the  ap|iriipriMtenc««  of  the  honors  conferred.  The  most  prolific 
fi  the  degree  factories  now,  as  formerly,  arc  in  the  Middle  States 
*nd  tin-  interior— denominational  i-ollcges  in  the  main,  for  the 
t*tate  nnirersitirs  are  chary  of  their  honor*. 

The  country  over,  however,  there  is  need  nf  reform  in  two  re- 
«pni»—  in  conferring  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  arid  in  giv- 
ing the  title  of  LL.D.  So  common  has  the  title  of  *'  l)r.‘‘  lw- 
7*n*-  as  applied  to  clergymen,  that  it  makes  us  a laughing-stock 
in  th*  estimation  of  British  and  Continental  scholars  mid  edit* 
«!«*•.  and  can*#*  many  of  our  aide*!  and  moat  refilled  clergymen 
a*  home  to  shrink  from  accepting  the  honor  even  when  it  is  de- 
**md  or  proffered  hy  institution*  from  which  it  i-  a mark  of 
l"‘*"T  ,0  rcwiie  it,  Harvard  gave  no  degree  of  this  sort  this 
.’ear,  Amherst  but  me,  and  Yale,  Dartmouth,  and  William*  lint 
Ian  each.  This  *hom  restraint  compand  with  the  record  *»f  a 
•hraiie  ago.  Visit  mu.-inro  of  this  policy  will  benefit  instil  111  km* 
awl  in-ipients  of  degree*. 

When  it  mines  In  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  laws,  which  W«*  e.m- 
rr™*  0,1  b'-*  than  ninety  person*  this  yiur.  then  i*infli*»oli 

»or«e  imfunnibd.  Scantling  the  list,  urn-  rinlt/c*  us  never  be- 


fore the  fact  that  the  " punishment  doe*  not  fit  the  crime,”  or  the 
title  the  recipient;  and  that  it  is  imperative  thut  our  educational 
niithnritic*  devise  another  title  which  will  stand  for.  if  not  lie  culled. 
Doctor  of  Achievement,  for  that  i*  what  the  overworked  title  of 
LL.D.  practically  now  means. 

Here  is  a list  of  the  callings  in  which  men  who  now  are  Doctors 
of  Ijiwh  by  the  grace  of  our  colleges  at  the  recent  i'otnmeneeiuenl 
season  have  attained  fame,  that  in  not  a few  cases  >«  solely  local; 
naturalist,  clergyman,  text  - Imok  writer,  nrchiteet,  <uni|Nirer  «f 
music,  general  in  the  army,  diplomat,  economist,  in*urancr-*siinpiiny 
president,  physicist,  metallurgist,  physician,  missionary  to  the 
heathen,  editor,  si-ulplor,  astronomer,  and  educator.  The  title 
rightly  goes  to  great,  lawyers  and  eminent  jurists.  Federal  and 
State;  it  may  with  propriety  in  some  cases  Is-  given  to  diplomatists 
— American  and  foreign ; it  can  Is*  stretched  on  occasion  to  reward 
distinguished  public  nflkial*  who  administer  or  devise  law*.  But 
what  pertinency  ha*  it  to  a composer  of  music  or  a naturalist, 
unless  th»  wiird  law  i*  to  Im-  extrnded  to  include  everything  that 
deserils-s  the  workings  of  cause  ami  effect? 

One  change  for  the  better  to  Is*  *ern  in  the  settlement  of  this 
important  detail  of  our  academic  life  i*  the  more  frnpieul  selection 
of  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Letter*  or  Doctor  of  Humanities  for  those 
who  are  distinctly  in  the  class  of  author*,  or  who  are  contributor* 
to  social  welfare,  through  literature,  education,  administration, 
and  the  like.  For  musirian*  or  composer*  of  music  there  is  a 
sjM-rial  degree,  well  established  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  degree- 
giving;  and  when  niusieiuiis  are  to  lie  honored,  us  Sir  Howard 
Kl oak.  of  England,  was  by  Yale  this  year— the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Music — it  should  In*  used  us  Yale  did.  Men  of  rniim-nre  in 
the  scientific  world  can  Is-  more  fitly  honored  with  titles  t lint  in- 
dicate scientific  attainment. 

If.  as  seems  likely,  there  is  to  lie  more  frequent  bestowal  of 
academic  honors  by  American  educational  institutions  on  Euro- 
pean*, and  rice  reran,  it.  behoove*  us  to  have  stricter  standard*  and 
a more  aeeuriitc  terminology  limn  we  have  hud  in  the  past.  The 
duty  is  especially  ineumlient  on  I’rotestuiit  institution*  to  derate 
the  title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  to  something  approarhing  it*  sig- 
nificance in  Europe  nr  among  |{nniun  Catholic*  the  world  over. 
It  should  represent  acknowledged  contribution*  to  tin*  science  of 
religion,  or  to  a Biblical  scholarship,  or  very  ernispicuott*  eminence 
as  a preacher  of  religion.  Like  the  degree  of  M.A.,  ns  formerly 
uwnnh-d.  the  title  of  D.D.  must  he  taken  out  of  the  "in  course" 
realm  and  put.  in  the  field  of  proven  wottli.  Reform  luis  Imh-ii 
registered  in  this  way  during  the  past  decade,  hut  much  remains 
to  he  done. 

If  the  control  of  the  matter  can  Is-  put  where  it  belong* — mnrr 
with  those  who  are  scholars  and  lc*»  with  those  who  administer 
colleges,  with  the  facultie*  of  our  institutions  und  not  with  their 
trustees — the  reform  will  he  hastened.  Sehidur*  will  hesitate  longer 
over  assenting  to  proiiosition*  which  are  a species  of  institutional 
politic*,  and  that  frequently  of  a low  type.  They  will  not  vote 
to  make  Doctor*  of  Ijisvs  nut  of  Governor*  solely  because  t bey  arc 
in  nilicc,  nor  dub  clergymen  Doctor*  of  Divinity  who  do  nnt  know 
the  difference  between  AiiMiMl'H  and  Cai.vi.n.  They  will  not 
trade  n Commencement  degree  for  donations  — prospective  or  in 
hand — to  eul lege  treasuries.  All  these  thing*  collrge  triistis-s 
have  dune,  still  do.  and  will  do. 

Whatever  the  future,  one  detail  nf  present  dnv  method  which  is 
increasing  in  it*  use  deserve*  praise.  The  custom  of  giving  reasons 
why  degree*  are  ronlmnl,  ls-gun  at  Harvard  hy  l’reshlent  Ei.iot 
n few  year*  ago.  make*  for  reform  and  for  higher  standard*,  just 
a*  publicity  does  everywhere.  Not  every  pic-nli-tii  cun  state 
what  a candidate  lias  done  and  why  the  degree  is  conferred  with 
the  art  which  Presidents  Ki.nrr  of  Harvard  and  Tickkr  of  Dart- 
mouth conspicuously  employ;  lait  all  pre*idents  can  adopt  the  policy 
of  publicity  and  oslr-isorfi  iw  appraisal. 


King  Edward’s  Birthday 

Tm:  rt-lelinilinii  of  King  KmVAtm's  bill  inlay  lids  year  on  dune  .10 
at  all  “ home  stations."  mid  on  November  u nt  all  ether  stations, 
is  luoiight  alsHit  by  a cut  inti*  coincidence  of  date*.  Khward  \ II 
wn*  Isirn  on  November  IH41,  while  lsui«bin  was  celebrating 
the  inaugiir.it imi  of  iu-r  l.nnl  Mayor.  For  more  than  half  a 
century,  up  In  Ihe  lime  of  KnWAgo'ft  acce«sion,  the  great  throngs 
from  the  Ea*t  End  have  Iss-u  in  the  habit  of  sjiending  the  evening 
of  Lord  Mayor’s  Day.  after  witiM-**lng  the  pmeession,  among  the 
fashionable  \V«-*t  End  «hnps,  where  the  patriotic  tradesmen  were 
wont  to  illiiiidniite  their  phires  of  husim***  in  honor  of  (he  birth- 
day of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  so  that  it  is  liith-  wnn«lcr  that  ,i(1ne 
of  the  people  got  the  impression  that  the  i I lion  ination*  in  o-«s.g 
nit  ion  of  the  heir  to  tin-  throne  were  merely  a wind-up  in  o,e 
demoii-lr.it i- hi  over  the  laird  Mayor.  While  Enwxun  might  have 
put  up  with  these  eiih-lilions  while  he  was  only  Prims-  of  Wales 
il  is  too  much  to  he  l*>i m-  now  Hint  In-  is  on  ihe  throne,  and  as 
Imnilon  would  rise  in  revolt  rather  (linn  cluing*  laonl  Mayor’* 
Day,  the  King’*  birllnlny  had  In  Is-  uiovisl  in-Pad. 
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The  Man  behind  the  Panama  Canal 

By  Henry  Harrison  Lewis 


TIIKRK  U a cloud,  lit 
present  no  larger 
than  a man’*  hand, 
on  the  political 
h o r i x o n of  the 
I'nitrd  States,  It  may  dis- 
ap|M*itr  and  lie  forgotten,  or 
It  iiuiv  increase  until  it  Is*- 
comes  n national  question 
overshadowing  in  importance 
every  other  question  of  state. 

That  question  is  the  build- 
ing of  the  Panama  Canal. 

There  in  no  denying  that 
the  Panama  quest  ion  contains 
some  of  the  ingredient*  neces- 
sary to  a grave  national  scan- 
dal.  The  entire  political 
horizon  of  the  country  docs 
not  offer  a aubjevt  more  sus* 
rcptilile  to  discussion  and  at- 
tuck  upon  the  nationnl  ad- 
ministration than  the  canal. 

1 can  go  even  further  and 
say  that  it  is  entirely  possi- 
ble for  the  Panama  ('anal 
question  to  become  the  most 
important  political  feature 
dominating  the  next  Presi- 
dential campaign.  This  state- 
ment. strong  as  it  may  seem, 
can  easily  lx*  proved. 

In  the  first  place,  (he 
Spooner  bill,  when  it  became 
ojMTativc  and  appropriated  a 
definite  sum  of  money  for  n 
definite  purpose,  saddled  upon 
the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  entire  responsi- 
bility connected  with  the  suc- 
ccsaful  const  ruction  of  the 
Pannnin  Canal.  The  S|MMincr  hill  did  not  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  (he  canal  by  the  United  States — it  directly  calls  upon 
the  President  to  do  it.  There  i*  no  equivocation,  no  allowance* 
for  insurmountable  obstacles,  no  liNipholc  of  ess-ape,  but  a direct 
I'ommand  to  the  Pn-sident  of  the  United  States  to  “build  the 
canal.” 

The  task,  then,  confronting  President  Roosevelt  is  to  nehirve  a 
success  where  France  failed,  and  to  win  for  his  country  the  glory 
denied  the  French  Republic.  If  lie  fails,  what  will  lie  the  effect 
upon  his  reputation  nnd  what  the  effect  ii|mu  the  fuim*  of  the 
Cniled  States?  If  he  fails,  what  will  la*  the  effect  upon  the  next 
Presidential  election,  ami  what  the  effect  upon  the  future  of  the 


Republican  party?  The  task 
is  estimated  to  require  in  it« 
accomplishment  at  least  eight 
years.  President  Roosevelt ‘w 
term  of  service  will  end  in 
half  that  time,  so  it  will  seem 
that  he  must  share  the  re- 
sponsibility for  a possible  fail- 
ure or  for  a possible  suc-ecaa 
with  his  successor  in  the 
Presidential  chair. 

The  greater  nnd  more  im- 
portant part  of  the  task  will 
rest  with  President  Roosevelt. 
The  vast  ami  serious  work  of 
preparation  is  his.  and  as  he 
builds  so  will  the  canal  suc- 
ceed or  fail.  It  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  by  the  spring 
of  M.  when  President 
Roosevelt's  term  of  office  ex- 
pires. the  fate  of  tlu*  cnnnl 
will  have  Wen  settled  to  a 
great  extent.  It  will  have 

nssed  from  the  stage  of  pre- 
iiinary  experiment*  nnd  san- 
itary construction,  and  will 
have  Mitered  tl|mn  the  stage  of 
actual  ii  instructive  work 
along  the  lines  of  a settled 
policy.  Still,  there  will  re- 
main grave  responsibility  for 
the  Miieeewaor  to  the  I ’resi- 
dential chair,  and  it  will  Is* 
necessary  for  the  safety  anil 
further  glory  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  to  rlcct  one  who 
will  l»c  able  to  complete  the 
enormous  task. 

President  Roosevelt  under- 
stand* the  situation  In  tin- 
last  degree,  and  he  feels  the  enormous  responsibility  thrust  u|m>ii 
hint  by  the  Spooner  bill,  lie  accepted  that  responsibility  as  In* 
has  accepted  every  task,  desirable  or  undesirable,  placed  tl|sm 
bint  since  he  entered  public  life.  If  he  were  asked  tomorrow 
what  hi*  part  of  the  great  task  i*  he  would  answer  without  Imi- 
tation. “ Finding  the  men.” 

Here  is  the  key  note  of  the  whole  situation.  President  Roose- 
velt's reputation,  the  future  of  the  Republican  pirty.  the  national 
honor,  all  rest  upon  President  Roosevelt'*  one  task  iff  finding  the 
proper  men  to  carry  mil  the  great  work.  The  sanilury  condition* 
of  the  isthmus,  thr  question  of  a sea-level  canal  or  a canal  with 
locks,  thr  policy  of  lulling  supplies  at  home  or  abroad,  the 


Cungtructing  the  Telephone  Line  along  the  Canal  I tout c 
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enormous  rogitwrine  prop- 
exit  inn  presented  by  the 
Ctilrbr*  rut  — thr  whole 
Lrn in 1 1 1 of  detail*)  small  and 
great — are  but  secondary  in 
ini|Mirtjiiiee  to  the  President's 
one  U«k  of  ” finding  the 
men  ''! 

What  has  he  done  in  this 
connection  to  date?  First, 
he  lias  found  hi*  successor, 
the  man  who  will  take  up 
the  reins  of  responsibility 
when  he  lay*  them  dovrn  in 
11100,  the  man  who  will  con- 
tinue the  work  and  bring  to 
a successful  issue  the  great 
task.  That  man  in  Klihu 
Root. 

The  President's  selection  of 
Mr.  Root  for  the  Neeretarv- 
sliip  of  State  undoubtedly 
was  influenced  by  Mr.  Runt's 
well-known  inti  rest  in  canal 
maltrrs,  ami  hrcuuse  he 
neemeii  to  la*  thr  man  of  all 
men  for  the  position.  Mr. 

Itout's  acceptance  of  the 
State  portfolio  means  a com- 
part Istwi-cn  the  President 
and  himself,  with  the  build- 
ing of  the  Panama  Canal  as 
one  of  the  priori  |>a  I objects. 

Thr  appointment  materially 
strengthens  the  l*rcsidcnt's 
position  as  responsible  head 
of  the  canal  enterprise,  as  it 
places  at  his  servire  a lieu- 
tenant of  rare  intellect  and 
remarkable  executive  ability. 

The  President's  next  se- 
lection and  probably  first  in  importance  i*  William  H.  Tatt,  Scc~- 
retary  of  War.  Mr*  Taft  is  at  the  head  of  canal  all.iirs  by  special 
warrant  from  the  President.  His  inclinations,  his  ability,  and  the 
machinery  of  his  olTice  all  are  in  favor  of  the  canal  administra- 
tion, ami  whereas  Secretary  Root  will  handle  the  diplomatic  ques- 
tions concerning  the  canal  and  will  lie  consulted  on  ull  very  mi- 
|>orUnt  ami  broad  subjects.  Secretary  Taft  will  look  alter  the 
multitude  of  details. 

And  now  appear*  another  factor  in  the  situation,  a factor  which, 
strange  to  say.  is  almost  entirely  unknown  to  the  general  public. 
In  his  search  for  men  to  assist  him  in  carrying  out  the  great 
work  the  Prcsidimt  lias  had  the  uid  of  a man  who  not  only  has 
Issii  en it iircicd  with  the  Punama  Canal  question  for  the  |Mtsi 
eleven  years,  but  who  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  selection 
of  the  Panama  route  by  tlie  government.  That  man  is  William 
Nelson  Cromwell,  general  counsel  to  the  New  Panama  Canal  Com- 


pany. the  Panama  Railway, 
the  Republic  of  Panama,  the 
Fiscal  Commissioner  of  Pana- 
ma, adviser  to  Secrets  ry-of- 
War  Tall,  and  adviser  on 
Puniima  mutters  to  President 
Roosevelt. 

Although  little  known  to 
the  general  public.  Mr.  Crom- 
well is  extraordinarily  well 
posted  on  muttirs  |*i  taming 
to  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
history  of  his  connection  with 
isthmian  affairs  is  extremely 
interesting.  There  is  not 
enough  s|Nirr  in  Hu*  article 
to  give  more  than  a liriet  sum 
maty  of  tlie  laris,  but  it  is 
well  to  know  something  of 
the  record  of  the  man  whose 
interest  is  piirummint  in  tlie 
ulTairs  ot  tlie  Panama  Canal, 
and  whose  advirr  i*  of  the 
greatest  value  to  President 
Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Cromwell's  first  eon 
nccliun  wit li  the  canal  oc- 
curred in  18!>4.  when  lie  was 
appointed  general  counsel  in 
the  Cnited  Slates  to  the  New 
Panama  Canal  Company, 
which  succeeded  the  old  ur 
Ijessep*)  company.  In  the 
course  ol  his  duties  Mr.  Crom- 
well discovered  that  tlie  ngitu 
tion  in  favor  of  a route  across 
Nicaragua  was  attracting  fa- 
vorable attention  in  the 
Cnited  States,  and  that  it  of- 
fered a distinct  menace  to  his 
clients,  the  New  Panama 
Canal  Company,  who  were  endeavoring  to  build  a canal  across 
the  isthmus.  It  was  apparent  to  him  that  the  building  of  two 
canals  would  Ik-  unprofitable  to  each,  and  that  il  the  Nicaragua 
project  wua  carried  out  liy  a rich  and  powerful  nation  like 
America  the  private  enterprise  of  the  French  coiii|»any  would 
sulfcr.  Mr.  Cromwell  was  anxious  to  protect  the  interesi*  of  his 
clients  in  a manner  entirely  consistent  with  the  public  policy  of 
the  Cnited  States,  recognizing  that  u|sin  no  other  theory  could 
thr  Panuimi  Company  succeed  in  its  undertaking.  As  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  he  frit  that  he  owed  every  allegiance  to  his  country, 
and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  thoroughly  satisfy  himself  that  the 
Panama  route  whs  the  beat  In-fore  furthering  its  interests.  To 
this  end  lie  bripiii  a careful  ami  exhaustive  study  of  thr  entire 
subject,  with  the  result  that  he  finally  convinced  himself  of  the 
merits  of  the  Panama  route  in  every  particular. 

A careful  survey  of  the  field  was  not  reussuring  Public 
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sentiment  wan  rnliffly  in  fa- 
vor of  Nicaragua.  In  the 
United  States  the  very  word 
Nicaragua  was  n synonym 
for  an  isthmian  canal.  When 
u canal  was  mentioned  in  the 
press,  in  CungrtM,  on  the 
lecture  platform,  or  in  general 
conversation,  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  Nicaragua 
routp  was  the  one  under  dis- 
cussion. The  New  Ihmama 
Canal  Conijwiny  was  pur- 
suing a private  enterprise, 
and  was  supremely  indifferent 
to  public  opinion  outside  of 
France  and  the  republic  of 
Colombia.  The  result  of  this 
policy  was  a degree  of  igno- 
rance concerning  the  Panama 
Canal  whieii  caused  even  well- 
known  and  well  - informed 
statrsnien  to  lielieve  that  the 
Panama  “ ditch."  us  they  con- 
tempt uoiisly  culled  it.  was  an 
abandoned  enterprise,  almost 
forgotten  extent  for  the  malo- 
dorous scandal  which  had  at- 
tended its  early  history. 

Mr.  Cromwell's  first  duty 
was  to  dispel  this  ignorance 
and  to  give  widespread  pub- 
licity  to  the  real  conditions 
on  the  isthmus.  Ity  working 
practically  night  and  clay  he 
finally  aroused  the  dim-tors, 
and  a campaign  of  education 
was  inaugurated.  The  first 
illustrated  |iumphlet  sent  out 
received  want  attention  save 
from  u very  few  member*  of 
Congress.  Tlio  Nicaragua 
forces  inuiiediately  t ruined 
their  guns  iiimui  the  com- 
pany and.  headed  by  Senator 
John  T.  Morgan,  Is-gan  lire  pa- 
rat  ions  to  *'  scotch  the  PuiMiun  Het’|M'iit.'*  as  one  of  them  remarked. 
Now  followed  a fight  which  has  no  parallel  in  bitterness  in  the 
annals  of  the  country.  Mr.  Cromwell  was  accused  from  the  Is- 
ginning  of  attempting  to  unload  upon  the  country  « discredited 
and  utterly  worthless  enterprise.  In  his  efforts  to  defend  his 
cause  he  was  pilloried  by  the  press  of  the  country  ami  In  the 
halls  of  Congress.  Senator  Morgan  openly  accused  him  of  main- 
taining a lobby  in  Washington,  and  even  went  to  the  extent  of 
huviug  committees  appointed  to  investigate  the  lobby  ami  punish 
those  interested  in  it.  Mr.  Cromwell  persisted,  however.  After 
great  effort  he  jicrsuudcd  Representative  Hepburn,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  to  give  him  a 
public  hearing.  'Hie  hearing  was  held  in  January,  18!l!»,  and.  al- 
though the  Panama  advocates  were  given  scant  attention,  the 
hearing  really  resulted  in  enlisting  for  Panainu  the  powerful  us- 
aistnnee  of  the  late  Speaker  Heed. 

The  Nicaragua  bill,  however,  was  passed  by  the  House  by  a 


very  large  majority,  and  Mr. 
Cromwell  found  himself  con- 
fronted by  the  task  of  pre- 
venting its  |M»sagc  in  the 
Senate.  His  successful  efforts 
in  enlisting  the  aid  of  the 
iatr  Senator  Huntiu  and  Con- 
gressmen Iturton  and  < 'a noon 
arc  well  known.  The  Nica- 
ragua hill  was  killed  in  the 
Senate,  and  after  many  weary 
months  of  delay  and  discour- 
agement the  lentous  Walker 
Commission  was  ap|siinte<|, 
which  finally  resulted  in  the 
acceptance  of  the  Panama 
route. 

In  achieving  a triumph  for 
the  Punmiui  route.  Mr.  Crom- 
well fought  practically  alone. 
There  were  at  rayed  again-t 
him  a couibim-J  clique  of  men. 
conditions,  and  circumstances 
that  has  no  canal  in  history. 
lU-ginning  in  IKIM.  there  ha* 
not  been  un  hour  in.  the  day 
nor  a day  in  the  week  that 
he  has  not  devoted  his  waking 
thoughts  to  the  great  task. 
When  he  rclind  ut  night 
triumphant  over  one  obstacle 
hr  found  another  i-onfronting 
him  in  the  morning.  Not 
only  did  lie  have  to  coinUit  a 
hostile  press  and  an  adverse 
public  opinion,  but  it  waa 
necessary  for  him  to  direct 
the  negotiating  of  interna- 
tional treaties,  lie  hud  a host 
of  enemies  at  home  and  a host 
even  in  Colombia.  More  than 
one  Ktiro|n-un  power  fought 
him.  and  to-day.  after  victory 
seems  assnretl,  there  arr  se- 
cret forrs-s  at  work,  just  as 
virulent  and  just  as  |«mirfiil 
ns  the  forces  defeated  by  him  in  the  early  days  of  the  struggle. 

,\s  to  present  condition*  on  the  Mhiiiu*  of  Puiiiimu  it  must  Is- 
eonfessisl  that  they  are  not  entirely  satisfactory.  This  is  not 
due  to  the  presence  of  yellow  fever.  The  few  ca-r*  occurring  from 
time  to  time  would  not  attract  attention  if  the  disease  had  been 
anything  else.  During  the  building  of  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal 
there  was  a greater  percentage  of  deaths  from  dysentery  than  has 
occurred  at  Panama  from  fever.  The  sanitary  work  being  accom- 
plished by  Dr.  tlorgas  is  Inuring  fruit,  and  it  is  rational  to  be- 
lieve that  he  will  make  an  epidcinie  practically  im|Mi*sib1e. 

The  unsatisfactory  conditions  now  existing  arc  dm-  to  one  preg- 
nant cause — the  lack  of  a sufficient  nil  mis  r of  competent  men. 
The  canal  organisation  in  itself  is  us  perfect  as  it  is  |K*«*ilih-  to 
make  it  with  a limited  experience.  The  appointment  of  an  in- 
ternational advisory  commission  lias  called  to  the  President's 
aid  the  services  of  tin-  greatest  e\|s-rts  on  eurth.  When  this 
ff'unfiuuof  on  puye  lOtil.) 


I 


U Arm  the  IHyyna  muni  yu  190  fat  deeper  in  the  Culrbra  Cut 
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One  of  the  Military  Automobile  I'alnda  trhirh  yuarded  the  Ihtnyrrouu  t'ouine 


SCENES  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  INTERNATIONAL  AUTOMOBILE 
RACE  FOR  THE  JAMES  GORDON  BENNETT  CUP 

lit  the  international  nubwiahils  mmtent  for  llu  hum  n (Ionian  Hrnnrtt  rw/»,  run  in  France  nr *r  the  Suerrync  course  on  July 
<5,  Franr*‘  iifiin  mtablished  hrr  •Mjwvinflpjp,  Thera.  the  icinurr  of  hint  year's  race,  heiny  /(r»/  M/ff  (Wlt  r ii  III''  J 

ODlir«r  mi  7 hours  III  minutes,  irilh  ('ay  no,  Ihr  Italian.  second  ll.'lif,  anil  Vurtrtri,  also  nyrrsentiny  Italy.  thinl  CI-iT/.  For 
a part  of  thr  distance  Tlx >v  had  a close  f*nif<*l  irifA  Lancia,  our  of  thr  Italian  mlrior,  Kun*  «^/»r  the  start  Ihr  lattrr 
gained  a six  minute  Iruit,  hut  his  machine  broke  ilorrn  in  the  third  lap.  Of  Ihr  three  American  conti slants,  Dinghy,  Lyttte, 
and  Tracy,  only  Lyttlc  finished,  lie  uas  in  ticdfth  place 
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Lessening  the  Dangers  of  Living 

By  Ralph  H.  Graves 


IN  the  operation  of  railroad*, 
despite  astonishing  increases  in 
speed,  there  ha*  I wen  a steady  dc- 
c reuse  in  the  percentage  of  dmih* 
and  injuries.  Aboard  ship,  al- 
though the  tinH*  of  travel  has  lieeu  rut 
in  half  within  a decade,  the  ehanees 
of  an  untimely  end  are  lessened  yearly 
hern  use  of  inventions  to  offset  the  un- 
certainties of  wind  and  wave.  In  the 
great  cities,  through  the  discovery  of 
new  appliance*  ami  the  wisdom  of  new 
laws,  there  is  no  longer  the  old  fear  of 
tire  or  riot.  And  everywhere  in  the 
civilized  world  the  efforts  to  prolong 
life  by  hygienic  precaution*  and  organ- 
ized investigations  of  epidemic  mal- 
adies have  n— tilted  in  raising  the  aver- 
age period  of  human  existence. 

According  to  the  United  Slates  cen- 
sus figures,  the  average  age  of  ileal h 
increased  from  31.1  year*  in  IK1HI  to 
33.2  years  in  11MJ0.  * The  decrease  of 
dentils  in  cities  where  careful  statistic* 
had  been  kept  was  nearly  ten  per  cent. 

The  inechaiiieal  head  of  one  of  the 
greatest  American  railroads  said  to 
the  writer  last  week: 

“Our  tracks,  trains,  and  signal- 
as  nearly  |>erfcct  as  ingenuity  and  ex- 
pense cun  make  them.  To  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  ntiuilier  of  accident*  we 
need  two  reforms — the  protection  of  the 
In w against  trespassers  on  our  right  of 
way  and  the  utsditlon  of  grade  cross- 
ings." 

The  second  of  these  improvements  is 
being  secured  gradually  by  the  railroad* 
themselves;  the  first  must  wait  upon 
puhlie  sentiment. 

The  New  York  ('entrul  and  Pennsyl- 
vania companies  maintain  signal  systems  of  the  highest  ly|H‘. 
Then'  arc  more  than  200  block-towers  on  the  Central  between 
New  York  und  Ituffulo.  Over  this  route  the  " Kmpire  State  Kx- 
press " Inis  travelled  for  fourteen  years  without  a Istality.  The 
system  is  not  onlv  a block  system — it  is  culled  “ lock  and  block." 
Isfiiiise  u train,  after  (Mssing  a Cower,  leaves  the  signul  at  that  sta- 
tion locked  tight  until  it  has  entered  the  second  block  uhead.  On  li- 
the red  lights  of  danger  arc  locked  bv  the  train,  the  tower  o|M-ratur 
is  powerless  to  unfasten  them  until  the  tsilts  are  withdrawn. 


In  the  New  York  city  Subway,  the 
newest  ele<- trie  road  and  the  la-st 
i*|iiip|M-d,  the  block  arrangeiueiit  and 
inter  locking  switches,  incapable  of  lie- 
ing  crossed  eXi-ept  by  malicious  violence, 
are  ns  complete  a*  on  the  steam  line*. 
The  Subway  lias  the  safety  trip  a*  an 
extra  precaution.  Should  the  motor- 
man  fail  to  heed  the  danger  light,  the 
train  would  slop  anyway.  The  signal- 
imst  i*  connected  with  the  trip,  which 
i*  a hit  of  steel  that  projects  upward 
la-side  the  outer  rail  whenever  the  red 
lens  is  ex|ai*cd.  As  soon  as  a train 
dares  to  pass  the  warning  beacon,  the 
trip  strikes  a trigger  mnncrlcd  with 
the  powerful  air  brake*,  and  the  train 
halts  within  its  own  length.  Frank 
Medley,  general  manager  of  the  Sub- 
way, mode  a convincing  test  of  this 
automatic  device  just  Is-fore  the  tun- 
nel was  opened,  fie  “ fixed  " a signal 
in  such  u way  that  the  trip  would 
Ik-  set,  alt liougii  the  light  shone  grcetl. 
The  motorman  of  an  express  - train, 
rushing  down-town  at  forty-five  miles 
an  hour,  <-uiiglil  sight  of  the  reassuring 
color,  and  kept  ahead  lit  full  speed. 
There  wua  a sudden  roar  as  the  air 
brake*  came  into  action,  then  a grating 
of  w herds  suddenly  cheeked.  Thr  train 
*1  oppet!  in  less  thuu  a hundred  yards. 

Dared  and  wild -eyed.  the  motornmn 
hastened  to  alight,  and  ran  buck  to- 
ward the  signal  post,  when-  the  gen- 
eral manager  was  smilingly  explaining 
thing*  t«>  a friend. 

“ It  was  green,  .Mr.  Medley — I swear 
n.  excitedly. 

Me  has  never  forgiien  his  Isis*  for 
the  trick,  they  sav.  A«  he  told  Ilia 
companions  the  next  day:  “ It  was  enough  to  run  a man  crazy 
to  have  a train  jerk  up  under  him  after  he'd  seen  the  elear-traek 
signal." 

Track-walkers  patrol  the  rity's  tunnel,  on  all  four  tracks,  every 
hour  of  the  day  mid  night,  tin  the  New  York  t 'entrul  there  is  a 
wuti-hiiiiin  for  cueh  stretch  of  two  und  a half  miles  throughout  the 
twenty-four  hours,  trudging  hack  and  forth  like  a |M>licctuan  on 
I m is t . For  avoiding  accident*  that  neither  block  signals  nor  con- 
tinual in*|»cctinn  can  antiri|Mle.  there  are  novel  signal-boxes  on 


ltTw/oir 
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the  Subway  station  pint  for  iih  having 
a lever  by  which  an  attendant  or  pus- 
(NDgrr  cun  shut  off  the  electric  cur- 
rent and  stop  all  trullic  instantly  in 
case  of  fire  or  panic. 

” Does  hit’ll  speed  produce  greater 
cunt  ion  t”  i*  a question  often  asked  in 
tln-*e  day* — eapct-iitlly  since  the  wreck 
of  the  “Twentieth  Century  Limited” 
last  month.  'Hie  answer  of  the  olficinl 
of  a tir*t  i In-**  road  i*  “ No.” 

“On  the  largest  transportation  svs- 
trills.*'  he  explains.  **  the  limit  of  cau- 
tion was  reached  long  la-fore  nnyliody 
thoiight  of  an  eighteen -hour  trip  from 
New  Vork  to  ('hiiwgo.’’ 

Hardly  a month  passe*  hut  amir 
improvement  in  safety  appliances  on 
steamships  i»  invented,  or  some  new 
method  of  applying  old  principles. 

The  “ surf  telephone,”  ns  yet  only  used 
to  a limited  extent  and  mostly  on 
coastwise  vessels,  is  a delicate  ap- 
paratus in  the  forward  hold  of  the 
steamship  which  registers  vibrations 
-cut  through  the  water  hy  the  liell  at- 
tached to  a buoy.  When  the  tele- 
phone lings  in  the  ca plain's  cabin  he 
Is  aide  to  detect  the  (HMition  of  the 
liell  and  to  change  the  ship's  emirse  no 
as  to  avoid  the  shoal  marked  hy  the 
buoy.  The  instrument  i*  said  to  re- 
port vibration*  accurately  at  a dis- 
tance of  seven  or  right  mile*. 

h ire  drill*  and  life  limit  drill*,  on 
vessels  whose  owner*  nliey  the  strict 
law*  of  the  sen,  are  conducted  so  fre- 
quently that  the  crews  lire  kept  in 
constant  readiness  for  an  emergency. 

All  the  time,  too,  the  old  safeguard* 
are  maintained-  the  lookout  in  the 
crow’s  nest,  the  signal-lights  mast-high,  and  the  weird  fog-horn 
when  tiie  ship  is  creeping  through  the  mist*.  Many  passenger 
vessels  have  fire  and  boat  drills  every  day. 

At  home,  a*  well  as  in  our  travels,  we  are  guarded  against  death 
by  accident.  To  no  precautionary  science,  so  to  *|ieak,  do  we  owe 
more,  especially  in  trie  great  cities,  than  to  the  improved  url  of 
fire-fighting.  Except  lor  the  scurch- light,  which  was  devised  by 
New  York's  fire  chief.  Kdw-ard  E.  C'roker,  there  hu*  licen 
startling  invention  in  fire  apparatus  within  tin-  last  decade;  hut 
the  discipline,  the  system,  mid  the  personality  of  the  chief  have 
given  to  the  New  York  firemen  n worldwide  reputation.  The 
search-light  is  so  powerful  that  it  enables  the  men  to  see  through 
clouds  of  black  smoke  that  formerly  were  impend  ruble.  About  n 
year  ago.  during  a tenement  lire  in’ the  lower  Hast  Side,  the  light 


wns  thrown  ii|*on  n high  window  that 
had  been  hidden  by  the  blanket  of 
siuokr.  A foreman  sow,  lying  uncon- 
scious on  the  sill,  a little  girl.  A few 
seconds  later,  hi*  mouth  wrnp|x-d  in 
a wet  elotli  to  prevent  suffocation, 
lie  swung  down  on  a rope  from  the 
roof  mid  drew  the  child  to  safety. 

With  tin*  water-tower  it  i*  possible 
to  throw  a Hlreum  into  windows  niter 
out  of  reach,  and  there  i*  a compara- 
tively new  appliance  for  governing 
lin*c  in  a cellar  without  sending  down 
firemen  to  hold  khe  nozzles.  Sea  ling- 
ladders  have  Wen  lightened  and  im- 
proved until  they  can  In*  used  in  series 
to  the  top  of  the  tall  buildings. 

“ In  an  hour  we  can  summon  a hun- 
dred com|tanir*  to  any  part  of  town.” 
said  ("raker  • few  days  ago. 

The  number  of  engine*  and  trucks 
answering  an  alarm  depend.*,  of  course, 
upon  the  neighborhood.  One  call  in 
the  Wall  Street  district,  for  example, 
bring*  more  apparatus  than  two  in 
any  outlying  section  of  Bronx  Borough. 
Three  alarm*  down  town  will  summon 
between  twenty  live  and  forty  engine*, 
half  a dozen  honk  and  lander  com- 
panies. two  wnlrr-towrr*,  and  one  or 
more  search  light*.  ttn  rare  occasion* 
when  the  ilanie*  threaten  large  ureas 
the  signul  that  has  come  to  lie  known 
a*  the  •'  two  nine*  ” is  given.  This 
awakes  New  York  from  the  Battery  to 
the  Bronx.  The  signal  mean*  that  the 
city  is  in  grave  danger,  that  the  re- 
serve fire-fighting  apparatus  from  all 
na  from  a Strrrt  quarter*  is  being  called  into  play,  that 
every  effort  i*  being  strained  to  avert 
a disaster.  All  the  engini  s within  reach 
are  rushed  to  the  fire.  Into  the  vacated  engine-houses  are  shifted 
the  auxiliaries  from  more  distant  stations,  and  these  iu  turn  lire  re- 
placed bv  extra  machine*  from  still  further  point*.  No  neighbor- 
hood is  left  entirely  unprotected,  and  there  is  a general  movement 
of  np|MinituH  all  over  the  town.  No  records  of  lives  lost  in  fires  urc 
kept.  The  fact  that  the  property  loss  in  New  York  decreased  from 
21. H2  per  cent,  in  IH72  to  fi.sl  per  cent,  in  1903.  however,  indicates 
the  improvement  of  the  fire-fighting  service. 

Protecting  crowd*  from  accidents  i*  a problem  of  the  cities.  The 
averting  of  euta*tro|die*  in  schools  and  theatres,  at  meeting*  and 
on  rxcti rsioit*.  rest*  with  thr  law  maker*,  the  police.  and  the  fire- 
men. There  have  been  »ix  school  fires  in  New  York  during  the 
last  year.  In  none  of  them  was  there  a death,  and  the  only 
reported  injury  was  u Htuiii|*ed  toe.  I'uder  the  law  the  public 


Sum  zoning  thr  t*olier  finin' 
('all-box 
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school*  iiiii-i  Ini V4*  exits  and  hose  stations  n plenty,  and  there 
must  Is-  lire  drills  in  ••iii-h  building  :il  Iraist  twier  n month.  No 
thoroughly  trniiii'il  nre  the  pupil*  (hut  they  drop  every! king  on 
the  Instant,  form  in  •lonUli*  file*.  hihI  niiireh  out.  It  take*  Iwu  min 
vites  to  get  thro1  I lioii*;ind  of  Iheni  to  the  stri*et.  The  signul 
sound*  **»  frequently  fur  drill*  that  when  a rral  danger  arise* 
the  ehililrrn  iii'Vrr  realize  it,  hut  go  down-stair*  laughing  ami 
talking  an  though  tires  were  every-iiay  nlTairs, 

In  the  theatre* — where  aalientos  curtain*,  rial  light*  nver  each 
exit,  undraped  door*.  wide  aisle*.  and  ample  llrc-i  trapes  an*  re- 
quired by  statute — firemen  are  on  ilutv  nightly.  Whenever  there 
i*  a disaster  in  a playhouse  it  in  the  result  of  wilful  violation  of 
the  law. 

Innovation!!  in  |>olieo  protection  are  the  street  slgnal-lanx  and 
(lie  " tralVii-  squad."  Hie  latest  method  of  using  detectives  in  the 
” street-oar  watch.”  which  means  that  olllcer*  under  Innpeetor 
Stephen  O’Brien's  orders  sin  ml  their  time  riding  in  cars.  looking 
for  " rrooks  " and  criminals,  who  are  urre*led  on  niglit,  and  sent 
to  prison  or  frightened  into  leaving  town. 

Bat  rolling  tin  park  drives  and  I am  levari  I » are  mounted  officer* 
ami  hieycle  polimucn,  on  watch  for  sis-cding  nutomohilistx  ami 
runaway  horses.  On  the  rivers  and  liiirlnir  ure  |Hdice-ho«l*,  ready 
to  suppress  mid  prevent  lawlessness  along  the  water-front  and  on 
ships  at  unehor.  At  every  loisv  corner  in  town  picked  men  guard 
the  crossings,  and  wherever  a large  crowd  in  to  gather  sjievinl  de- 
tails are  assigned  to  muintain  order. 

Of  the  work  of  health  niliccr*  in  onr  eitic*  within  recent,  yearn 
enough  has  been  written  to  rill  a library.  Tuliereulosia,  pneumonia, 
fevers,  ami  nearly  all  the  rmt  of  the  infectious  diseases  ure  meet- 


ing their  match  in  *y»tenintir  hygienic  crusades.  The  |Msiple  in 
crowded  quarters  are  (icing  taught  at  public  expense  to  tight 
noxious  germ*.  Tenement*  and  seh«*d*  are  inspected  rigidly  each 
year,  and  regulations  are  constantly  Is-ing  devised  to  isolate  an 
infection  at  the  first  warning  of  its  presence,  At  the  nation's  main 
gateway,  the  Quarantine  Station.  «>n  the  Narrows  of  New  York 
llarlnir,  not  a ship  from  foreign  or  southern  elintes  ran  avoid  the 
scrutiny  of  the  health  officers  of  the  port.  If  there  is  disease 
ahourd,  the  passenger*  nre  imprisoned  on  llnlfman  or  Swinhurne 
island  until  the  danger  of  their  carrying  the  |ie*t  into  the  city  is 
past.  The  ship  licr«c!f  rannot  proceed  until  the  "disinfecting 
tug"  equip|K-d  with  formaldehyde  sprays,  has  moistened  every 
inch  of  her  interior  with  perm  • killing  fluids  and  cleansed  her 
cargo. 

And  not  only  is  the  public  safety  insured  against  accidents  and 
ills  affecting  large  numliers  of  ]*T*i>n*.  Inventions  to  protect  in- 
dividuals are  multiply  ing  with  the  days.  A gasoline  tank  that 
cannot  explode  is  being  |m*i fecteil.  and  will,  if  successful,  do  nwav 
with  the  chief  danger  to  autoniohilists.  a*  most  self  - propelled 
vehicles  are  of  the  gu-olioc  variety.  In  factorien  and  mill*  and 
mines  safety  devices  to  present  injuries  by  the  nuichinery  have 
shortened  the  deutli-roll  of  operative*.  Whatever  iinplement  or 
mechanism  is  used  in  the  various  industries,  whether  commercial 
or  agricultural  or  scientific,  is  designed  in  our  common- sens*"  times 
to  Is-  safe  as  wi  ll  a*  efficient. 

One  of  these  da  vs.  perhaps,  inventive  science  will  have  put  an 
etui  to  " unavoidable  accidents.”  Then  then-  will  lie  no  ratuslrophe 
for  which  somebody's  malice,  ignorance,  or  carelessness  cannot  la* 
held  legally  rc*|K»nsihlc. 
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The  Terms  of  Peace 


By  Sydney  Brooks 


LoxnoK.  Jmlr  $, 

INCAlM'KI.Y  exaggerate  in  saving  that  nnlmtly  in  Kurope  ex- 
prrtrd  Mr.  Ilwmrirn  mnrw  in  bringing  In  u lurmwfut 
conclusion  the  preliminary  in~$r«i( ijtt i<»nx  toward  wurinK 
peace.  whirl)  have  resulted  in  tin*  appointment  l*y  the  Rus- 
sian mid  • I it  | nt  n«  «*••  *»•  »v«*»  niiirnt(»  of  four  ideni|>ot«ntiuric*  to 
in  N't  in  Waahington  in  August.  When  it  was  kmmn  that  he  was 
trying  to  bring  Russia  ami  Japan,  if  not  together,  nt  least  within 
diplomatic*  speaking  distance.  people  smiled  ami  nIiooIc  their  lu-ud*. 
It  wax  only  when  it  wax  seen  that  he  had  really  ami  almost  in- 
eredildy  iirhleved  what  he  set  out  to  nehirve  that  they*  took  to 
flapping  their  hands ; hut  they  clapnet)  them.  I admit,  all  tin* 
toon*  vigorously  fc»r  their  prrviou*  dotiiits  and  hesitations. 

Itut  while  the  magnitude  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  •ukwh  was  un- 
prutlgingh  admitted,  and  while  Knglund  has  followed  with  the 
keenest  interest  the  negotiations  as  to  the  precise  powers  of  the 
Russian  and  Japanese  representatives,  ns  to  the  time  nnd  place 
of  their  meeting,  and  in  |»uilit-ular  ns  to  whether  there  was  any 
likrlihond  of  an  armistice — which  vre  now  know  will  not  la*  ef- 


fected during  the  negotiations  now  (lending — there  was  never,  nor 
is  there  now.  much  expectation  of  an  immediate  or  even  an  early 
peace. 

The  situation  is  not  yet  surh  as  to  warrant  so  favorable  nn 
inference.  It  is  true  that  we  do  not  know  officially  wluit  the 
Japanese  terms  of  peace  may  Is*.  The  state-men  of  Tokio.  in  this 
us  in  everything,  have  kept  their  own  counsels,  and  declined  with 
their  invariable  perspicacity  to  commit  themselves  in  advance*. 
Nevertheless,  to  formulate  the  probable  conditions  of  a final  set- 
tlement need  not  la*  all  guesswork.  There  are  some  “ unofficially 
official"  declarations  to  go  upon;  there  are  certain  paljinblc  fuels 
and  their  not  less  pul|mlde  consequences  that  can  already  be  reck- 
oned with.  There  is,  for  instants*,  one  point  on  which  all  who 
claim  to  speuk  for  Japan  are  in  agreement.  They  ask  that  what- 
ever pence  is  arranged  shall  Is*  u real  |wnce,  not  a mere  truce. 
I la  run  Suyemnlsii.  who  is  serving  his  country  In  Knglnml  in  the 
sanw*  capacity  us  Itnron  Knncko  in  thr  I'nitcd  States,  recently  de- 
clared, ” We  want  a pean*  which  will  secure  tranquillity  in  the 
f fort  turner/  oil  /*n/f  HHi.i.f 
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Fifty  Years  of  Progress  in  America 

II. — The  Immense  Irvcrea.se  in  the  Production  of  Fruits  and  Cereals 


The  Production  of  Barley 


California's  Fruit  Wraith 


State  Supremmey  in  mining 
Minor  GrOftt  in  1900 


By  F.  W.  Hewes 


Napoleon  fed  his 

victor  MiU  * legions 
o«  barley  bread. 
I 'mil  the  advent  of 
the  potato,  larlry 
was  the  chief.  almost  the 
sole,  European  bread  food  of 
all  nave  the  very  wealthy, 
who  alone  eoulil  atToril  the 
luxury  of  wUrait.  The  early 
American  colonist*  used  bar- 
ley  n little  while,  but  it  ««>n 
fell  into  neglect  except  for 
lieer.  It  is  the  great  mult- 
liquor  grain.  corn  i*  the 
chief  material  for  distilled 
liquor.  The  use  of  malt 
liquor  is  greatly  increasing  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  in 
crease  in  the  production  of 
barley  relatively  outstrip* 
that  of  cither  of  the  three 
greater  cereals  during  the 
period  under  review.  In  the 
Pacific  States  the  principal 
use  of  barley  i»  for  horse 
feed.  In  the  three  Pacific 
coast  States  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  entire  national 
crop  of  barley  is  grown,  chief- 
ly in  California,  where  its 
product  f 11MK)|  is  five  times 
that  of  oats  and  sixteen  times 
that  of  corn. 

Much  smaller  in  money 
measure,  but  not  in  personal 
interest  to  those  who  grow 
them,  and  to  those  who  con- 
sume them,  are  rye.  rice,  anti 
buck  wheat.  " lUue -blooded  " 
beyond  iierad venture — for  its 
ancestral  record  reaches  hack 
into  the  dint  ami  voiceless 
past — rye,  for  the  reason  that 
It  flourishes  on  poor  soil,  has 
liecome  unpopular  among 
farmers.  They  look  upon  it 
as  an  advertisement  of  an  ini- 
|Miverislied  farm.  Even  where 
the  straw  pays  well  -and 
often  the  straw  value  exceeds 
that  of  the  grain  — it  is 
grown  s|utring1y.  In  spite  of 
the  efforts  id  the  Depart  inent 
of  Agriculture  to  inaugurate 
new  species,  and  an  encour- 
aging result  of  Alaskan  ex- 
neriment.  it  looks  very  much 
like  one  of  those  instances  in 
which  blue  blood  does  not 
count. 

Whether  the  civil  war 
diminished  the  national  relish 
for  buck  wheat  -cukes,  as  much 
ns  it  inereused  that  for  lienus, 
or  whether  the  dollar  side  of 
the  situation  t«s>k  the  saddle, 
ran  onlv  Is*  guessed.  How- 
ever, tiie  per  • capita  pro- 
duction of  buckwheat  was  cut 
in  half  during  that  dt-cudc, 
and,  thus  far.  gives  no  prom- 
ise of  rets  ivery.  New  York 
anil  Pennsylvania  are  still  the 
leaders  of  the  diminishing 
product  ion.  a*  they  have  lx-en 
all  through  the  past  fifty 
years,  with  Michigan  ami 
Wisconsin  next  in  order. 

The  birthplace  of  rice- 
growing  in  the  United  State*, 
and  for  years  almost  its  only 
home,  is  South  Carolina. 
Horn  at  the  eighteenth-cen- 
tury «»|N-ning.  by  the  close  of 
the  flr-t  third  of  that  cen- 
tury it  was  the  leading  State 
produet.  Hy  the  middle  of 
the  century  successful  rice- 
planters  were  ts-ei  hi  ling  rivals 
of  the  wealthy  tobnci-o  plant- 
er* of  Virginia.  Its  pro- 
duction spread  throughout 
the  swampy  coast  lands  of  the 


Atlantic  and  the  Uulf.  and  in  the  early  national  records  its  wealth 
value  was  of  high  rank.  For  alsiut  twenty  years  it  staved  at  the 
low  level  reached  in  1870,  then  ls-gsn  iis  rise.  11m*  per-capita 
pi. slml inn.  which  was  3.2  |m>uiii(s  in  l!MM).  had  inon-  than  tiebled 
in  I MM.  and  now  liiils  fair  to  double  even  that  within  the  next 
decade. 

About  the  lime  the  prairie  farmers  of  the  Northwest  migrated  to 
the  Southern  prairie  and  l**gan  to  raise  rice  by  prairie  methods, 
the  United  States  government,  having  i wri-full v completed  its 
scientific  work  thereon,  introduced  kafir-eorn  front  Africa.  It  has 
no  “ ear*,"  Its  kernels,  which  are  very  small,  grow  compactly  in 
a ’*  head  " at  the  top  of  the  stalk,  alsiut  the  sire  of  a large  iwr  of 
com.  hut  without  cob.  Its  chief  advantage  over  Indian  corn  lies 
in  the  fact  that  a drouth  or  a hot  wind,  which  kills  Indian  cum. 
merely  halts  katir  corn. 

That  u valuable  oil  is  contained  in  cottonseed  was  known  at  an 
early  date.  In  178.3  the  Society  of  Arta,  Manufacture,  and  Com- 
merce of  l^indon.  Knglaml.  made  record  of  the  extraction  of  cot 
ton*eed  oil  by  a mill  in  that  city.  In  1820  a small  cotton  seed -oil 
mill  was  creel  is  I in  Columbia.  South  Carolina;  in  1*32,  one  on  an 
island  off  llie  Ccorgia  roast  In  1847  a Mr.  Hood  Is-gan  to  ex- 
tract cottonseed  oil  in  New  Orleans.  Louisiana,  and  exhibited!  a 
small  Is  it  tb*  of  it.  which,  lie  -aid,  diet  him  812.000.  For  the  rea- 
son that  cottonseed,  without  the  oil  extracted,  is  harmful  to  both 
land  and  stock,  it  was.  prior  to  the  civil  war.  ordinarily  piled  to 
rot.  or  burned,  or  dumped  into  rivers.  A Mississippi  law  (181171 
compelled  its  destruction  nr  removal  from  any  gin  within  a half- 
mile  of  any  city,  town,  or  village,  upon  penalty  of  820  per  day. 
after  five  days"  notice.  Also  there  was  a fine  of  82oo  for  dump- 
ing the  and  into  any  stream  used  for  fishing  or  drinking. 

(•radually,  however,  the  process  of  extracting  the  oil  was  im- 
proved. The  little  cottonseed-nil  mills  were  enlarged,  and  in  1800 
the  national  census  reported  seven  establishment*  with  a productive 
value  of  *741.000. 

As  a **  curiosity  in  agriculture " flaxseed  growing  has  in  the 
past  thirty  year*  made  a long  step  toward  something  more  prom- 
ising. In  1720  Pennsylvania  exported  1‘H.i  bushels  of  flaxseed, 
ami  two  years  later  sixty  wagon  loads  were  marketed  in  Haltimorc. 
Fifty  years  ago  Ohio.  New  York,  and  Kentucky  were  the  leaders 
in  production,  producing  almost  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  entire  crop. 
To-day,  North  Dakota  I rads  with  a crop  of  nearly  eight  million 
busheis  (greater  than  the  entire  national  crop  of  1880),  while 
the  two  Ihikota*  and  Minnesota  grow  over  eighty  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  national  yield,  thir  present  production  exceeds  that  of 
any  other  country,  and  is  over  one  fourth  of  that  of  the  entire 
world. 

The  history  of  fruit  production  during  the  past  fifty  years  must 
Is*  crystallised  through  analogy  rather  than  through  statistics. 
Even  young  men  ran  recall  the  great  multiplication  of  varieties 
and  the  wonderfully  increased  abundance  of  market  fruits  during 
the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years.  The  government  took  no  thorough 
slept*  to  measure  fruit  production  until  1818).  and  even  then  omitted 
inquiries  regarding  -mull  fruits.  Twenty  five  million  dollars  i« 
their  measure  in  I D00.  and  their  measure  in  this  present  year  of 
gastronomic  grariousneas  can  easily  be  put  down  a long,  long  way 
above  that  figure. 

In  hulk,  even  more  than  in  value,  orchard  fruits  greatly  exceed 
any  oilier  division,  and  by  far  the  greater  bulk  grow*  on  the  hi*- 
tone  apple  tree.  This  fact  is  so  clearly  set  forth  bv  the  results 
of  lSIMI-IINHt  a*  to  make  it  appear  that  all  the  other  orchard  fruits 
combined  are  “small  potatoes."  Awfully  small!  Yet  the  Davids 
sometime*  measure  lugger  than  the  (Joliath. 

Until  the  last  half  century  the  chief  object  in  commercial  apple- 
growing  was  to  make  eider;  hut  from  that  time  onward  the  heaps 
of  cider  apples  have  been  replaced  by  scores  of  apple  barrels.  The 
carefully  packed  barrels  go  to  cold-storage  vaults  instead  of  to  the 
eider  mill,  later  to  find  their  way  in  perfect  condition  to  the 
ever  growing  rity  market*. 

The  peach  prop  of  IfOO  was  leas  than  half  that  of  ten  years 
earlier,  and  pr ninthly  not  one  fourth  that  of  two  years  earlier.  The 
severe  freeze  of  the  winter  of  18!l8-tl  killed  thousands  of  peach-trees 
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und  destroyed  many  whole  orehnrd*.  As  California  did  not  shun* 
in  Hint  experience.  and  as  her  census  crop  was  nlwinrmally  large, 
more  than  half  of  the  entire  peach  production  stand*  to  the 
credit  of  that  one  State.  Outside  of  California,  the  ln»t  census 
give*  the  county  lianner  to  Ik'rrien  County.  Michigan,  with  a 
credit  «f  I bushel*;  next,  to  Niagara  County.  New  York, 
with  159,51(1  bushel*;  third,  to  Smith  County.  Texas.  118.17ft  bushels. 
The  few  nectarines  ruined  are  counted  ns  |w*aclte*. 

Allied  to  peaches  in  phvaitnl  features  are  apricots.  These  are 
♦■minted  separately,  and  ninety-seven  per  cent,  of  tlie  whole  two 
and  a half  million  !m*hel*  credited  to  California.  A few  are 
rnised  in  Arizona  and  New  York,  but  the  two  together  fall  abort 
of  one-sixtieth  of  the  Golden  Slate  produet. 

The  plum  record  shows  an  increase  of  n)>«ut  240  per  cent,  in  tin* 
decade.  Fifty  years  ago,  at  San  Just1,  California,  the  ttrst  prune* 
were  grafted,  and  fourteen  years  later  the  first  large  prune-orchard 
wan  planted.  They  are  properly  included  in  the  count  of  plum*, 
und  California  carries  the  credit  of  almost  half  of  the  natinnal 
id tt tn  crop  of  IH1N).  and  considerably  over  hnlf  (ft.fi  million  bushel*! 
in  lIKKI.  Oregon  is  second,  with  a little  over  a third  of  a million 
budiels:  and  New  York  is  next,  with  a little  less  than  a third. 

As  to  pour*.  there  was  nn  increased  product  of  considerably 
over  100  per  rent,  during  the  decade  1800-1000,  and  the  market- 
stand*  reveal  very  plainly  n large  improvement  in  quality.  One 
wonder*  now  ju*t  what  sort  of  pear  it  was  that  the  Jesuit  father* 
planted,  about  15rt2,  in  the  region  of  the  Great  ls»ke*.  more  than 
fifty  years  Indore  J*me»|iiwn.  Virginia,  wn*  settled,  Perhaps 
there  lie  those  living  in  New  York  city  who  can  tell  u*  jn*L  what 
variety  was  Isirne  hv  that  1fil4  pear  tn**  at  the  corner  of  Thin! 
Avenue  and  Thirteenth  Street.  and  whether  it  was  ever  grafted. 
As  it  lived  until  lHIHt.  there  should  still  Is*  living  some  gray-haired 
man  or  woman,  or  some  hald-hradrd  sage,  who  lusted  that  fruit. 

It  is  in  California  that  the  pear  crop  makes  its  highest  ««-orc. 
and  the  fniuoii*  " Hurl  left  '*  count*  its  glorious  victory.  Almost 
two  million  bushel*  is  the  entry,  ami  nine-tenths  of  them  Hartletts. 
In  the  Eastern  States,  the  nearly  blight-proof  Kciffcr  pear  is  re- 


placing the  Rartlctt,  and  in  Delaware  pear-orchards  are  rapidly 
replacing  the  more  easily  frost -killed  peach-trees. 

Ijtst  and  least  come*  the  cherry,  of  which  a million  and  a half 
bushejs  were  produced  in  IStm,  am!  nearly  twice  a*  many  in  UNM. 

California,  lwi-aiise  of  its  great  orange  and  peach  crops,  lead* 
in  total  fruit  production,  leaving  New  York  a distant  second.  Tlie 
State  circles  on  total  orchard  fruits  leave  New  York  still  second, 
although  laiieli  closer  to  the  leader.  When  the  delicious  small 
fruits  are  counted.  New  ^ork  leaves  California  entirely  out  of 
sight. 

Wliether  classed  a*  small  fruits,  or  set  in  a class  by  themselves, 
the  ambrosial  grape*  of  the  country  call  for  thirteen  thousand 
fruit-mr*.  each  carrying  fifty  tons,  to  take  the  luscious  bunches 
from  the  vineyard*  to  the  market -places. 

Raisin*.  fir*t  produced  in  lftlij.  hern  me  of  ♦■ommcrrinl  note  in 
1873.  This  branch  i*  carried  on  in  California  only.  It  take*  from 
threw  to  four  pound*  of  grapes  for  one  pound  of  raisins,  and  pro- 
duction in  rerent  year*  has  ranged  choc  to  one  hundred  million 

r minds  of  raisins  annually.  The  price  of  gm|M-s  at  the  vineyard* 
n*  changed  greatly.  In  New  \ork  thirty  years  ago  the  price 
was  five  to  six  ends  per  ]Humd.  From  iHUfl  to  lIHll  almiit  six- 
lent  h*  of  a rent.  Kale*  have  liecn  inadr  at  much  lower  price*.  Ill 
California  good  grape-land  eo*1*  ulsmt  #2t«i  |**r  acre;  lultivu 
lion,  340  tn  87  ft  per  acre;  return*  range  from  4512ft  to  $fton  per 
acre.  Many  California  vim-yard*  contain  live  hundred  uerrs  each. 
The  larger  one*  cover  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  five 
hundred  acres  each.  That  of  the  late  Iceland  Stanford  was  over 
seven  miles  long,  and  coni  nine.)  nearly  five  thousand  acre*. 

It  i*  only  within  the  past  thirty  years  that  cultivated  orange* 
have  come  into  commercial  impoitain-c.  Even  fifteen  years  ago 
I I Stilt  | (he  Florida  crop  was  only  al*mt  three  million  lmxe*.  hut 
in  the  succeeding  five  years  there  was  a rapid  increase.  Then  came 
the  gri-at  freeze,  which  destroyed  the  industry  in  that  State,  Many 
thought  the  ruin  final.  It  wn*  doubt le*s  the  most  complete  dis- 
aster ever  suffered  by  any  brunch  of  agriculture.  The  rallying  has 
f Cow  flawed  on  page  1061. J 
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R tv  d i vi  m a.  rvd  the  Origin  of  Life 

By  C.  S a lee  by,  M.D. 


HERE  has  rwnlly  been  made,  nt  the  Civndivh  I .n  l>nra 
ti.ry,  Cambridge,  a discovery  ao  sensational.  so  subversive 
of  the  orthodox  scientific  belief  of  the  last  thirty  year*, 
and  yet  so  welcome  to  the  man  of  science.  that  it  in  all 
I no!  utbiiitv  marks  the  o|*ning  of  un  epoch  in  biology  as 
signal  a*  that  which  was  marked  l»y  the  publication  of  the  Origin 
of  S/irriiH  in  18SH.  And  the  one  piece  nt  work,  small  in  actual  ex- 
tent though  it  may  Ik*,  and  totally  distinct  in  principle,  is  the  com- 
plement of  the  other.  The  last  touch  of  " sensationalism  " is  added 
to  this  amazing  discovery  by  the  fact  that  it  dependa  upon  the 
piniM>rlh-M  of  radium,  which  seems  destined  to  have  its  any  in  nil 
sublunary  affairs  without  exception. 

Darw  in  assumed  the  existence  of  a " few  forms  of  life."  ns  sim- 
ple a*  living  matter  could  be.  Granted  these,  he  advanced  a theory 
which  went  far  to  explain  how  these  primal  forms  might  nat- 
urally evolve  into  higher  and  higher  organisms — culminating  in 
" the’  paragon  of  animals."  man  himself.  Rut  whence  these  lowly 
forms  Darwin  did  nut  inquire.  In  18fi3  he  smite  to  Sir  O. 
Hooker,  ” It  is  mere  rubbish  thinking  at  present  of  the  origin  of 
life:  one  might  ns  well  think  of  the  origin  of  matter.” 

If  geology-  and  astronomy  were  to  Is*  trusted  in  their  must  posi- 
tive moments,  the  surface  of  the  earth  was  once  too  hot  to  har- 
hor  living  things,  however  lowly  or  few  or  small.  Three  possi- 
bilities of  the  origin  of  life  upon  the  earth  could  be  conceived. 

The  first  possibility  was  that  the  primal  origin  of  life  was 
miraculous:  that  it  was  nn  instance,  if  perhaps  the  only  instants', 
of  u break  in  the  continuity  of  nature:  a refutation,  if  perhaps 
the  only  refutation,  of  the  philosophic  dogma  that  " causation  is 
universal.”  This  was  a possibility  which  no  man  of  science,  as  a 
man  of  science,  could  entertain. 

The  second  possibility  was  suggested  by  Lord  Kelvin.  It  was 
I lisil  the  first  germs  of  life  were  liornc  to  the  earth  on  a meteorite 
“ from  Hie  moss-grown  ruins  of  another  world."  This  merely 
shifted  the  foeofc  of  the  problem ; nor  did  it  explain  the  fact  that 
then'  are  marked  signs  of  the  past  action  of  vegetation  on  the 
moon,  In  order  (o  meet  this  most  conjectural  and  unsupported 
suggestion  we  had  merely  to  widen  tlic  question  thus:  “ How  ilia’s 
living  matter  <-oine  to  be  found  where  nothing  but  lifeless  mat- 
ter formerly  was?" 

The  third  possibility,  the  only  one  that  could  be  seriously  en- 
tertained. was  that  life  has  arisen  by  natural  processes  from  life- 
less matter. 

Thu*  it  became  a necessity  of  the  first  importance  to  ascertain 
whether,  in  point  of  fact,  life  can  be  observed  to  take  its  origin 
in  lifeless  mutter,  and  there  arose  a colossal  controversy  on  this 
mint.  For  the  satisfaction  of  the  evolutionist  or  for  any  who 
sdieved  in  the  uniformity  of  nature,  it  was  much  to  lie  desired 
that  the  natural  evolution  of  life  in  lifelww  matter  should  be  posi- 
tively demonstrated.  Hut  finally  the  controversy  was  closed — to 
all  appearances — by  the  cx|M‘riiuents  ami  conclusions  of  Pasteur, 
Huxley,  ami  Tyndall,  wlicrehy  the  belief  in  such  “ spontaneous 
generation”  was  regarded  as  having  been  completely  and  finally 
exploded.  Organic  infusions  of  hay  and  other  substances  were 
Imu led,  so  ns  to  kill  all  the  germs  they  contained,  were  there- 
after protected  from  nil  possibility  of  contamination  by  the  perms 
of  Du*  utmosplierc  and,  un  being  watched,  were  found  never  to 
display  any  sign*  of  life,  whatever  nutritious  compounds  they 
contained. 

This  was  a most  anomalous  and  inexplicable  result  for  those 
who  believed  in  the  uniformity  of  nature.  This  very  belief  im- 
| wiled  them  to  argue  that  what  was  true  now  hud  always  been 
true:  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  cannot  always  have  been  true! 
Spontaneous  generation  must  be  a myth:  and  mythical,  too,  Her* 
bit  Spencer’s  theory  of  universal,  orderly,  uninterrupted  evolu- 
tion, For  it  had  been  proved — so  we  thought — that  life  cannot 
arise  in  lifeless  matter:  and  we  were  left  with  no  rational  ex- 
planation of  the  origin  of  the  "few  simple  forms”  of  life  from 
which  we  believed  all  others  to  lie  descended. 

One  young  man,  however,  questioned  the  justice  of  basing  the 
dogma  name  riririu  rr  rico,  the  denial  of  spontaneous  generation, 
upon  the  experiments  iu  question.  Rut  Dr.  Charlton  Haitian, 
though  a Fellow  of  tin*  Royal  Society,  was  only  a young  mail; 
lie  was  not  an  expert  biologist  hut  a physician,  and  the  draw- 
ings he  published  were  doubtless  dictated — people  said — rather 
by  imagination  than  by  actual  vision.  Nevertheless,  Dr.  Ilnsthin, 
though  silenced  for  the  nonce,  was  not  convinced. 

Recently  hr  returned  to  the  fray,  though  not  without  meeting 
every  manner  of  discouragement  from  those  in  authority.  He  pub- 
lished photographs  taken  through  the  microscope  instead  of  draw- 
ing*: u nd  reminded  ns  that  the  camera  has  no  imagination  and 
no  case  to  prove.  His  book  and  the  preparations  which  he  showed 
to  the  present  writer  convinced  him  that  the  Inst  had  yet  to  be 
heard  of  spontaneous  geiu-rution.  and  that  conviction  was  more 
than  once  expressed  in  print:  but  the  power  of  authority  pre- 
vailed. Dr.  Hast  inn  maintained  that  the  process  of  lioiliiig  de- 
stroys the  complex  chemical  molecules  from  which  life  can  spon- 
taneously arise.  This  is  indeed  so.  but  the  Is- 1 levers  ip  owtH*  fir  inn 
* j-  i ii-o  filtered  organic  solutions  through  the  ltcrkefehl  filter, 
which  detains  all  microorganisms,  and  proved  that  no  signs  of 
life  were  ever  displayed  in  such  filtered  solutions.  To  which 
the  reply  i«  that  the  very  act  of  filtration,  like  that  of  Isiiling. 
simplifies  or  “ degrade* " the  chemical  rompnsition  of  nuch  fluids, 
and  that,  this  mnlcruhir  degradation  prevents  the  stKintancous 
generation  of  life  therein. 

At  this  stage  in  the  controversy  there  intervenes!  a physicist , 


Mr.  .1.  H.  Rurke,  who  was  studying  the  chemical  action  of  radium 
on  organic  matter,  at  the  Cavendish  laboratory,  where  radium 
has  already  been  studied  to  the  signal  glory  of  contemporary 
physical  chemistry.  Mr.  Iturke  waa  seeking  to  ascertain  whether 
radium  could  cause  organic  romiMuiiuU  to  assume  unstable  form*, 
a result  which  might  lie  exiwcted  to  follow  from  the  bomlurdment 
to  which  radium  incessantly  subjects  its  surrounding*.  For  this 
purpose  Mr.  Rurke  prepared  solutions  of  beef  gelatin,  usually 
known  to  the  bacteriologist  a*  bouillon,  and  sought  to  observe  the 
action  of  radium  upon  them.  So  extraordinary  and  seemingly 
incredible  was  the  result  that  he  was  compelled  to  devise  u munlier 
of  experiments  in  order  to  test  it.  He  found  that  various  radio- 
active bodies  la-side*  radium  induced  the  same  sequence  of  events; 
but  I will  continue  to  speak  of  radium  alone,  merely  noting  that 
the  results  may  Is-  assumed  to  la*  due  to  that  property  of  radium 
activity  which  radium  possesses  in  preeminent  degree,  but  which  is 
displayed  by  the  constituents  of  earth  and  sen  and  nir  alike — a 
fact  of  the  first  importance  in  this  eonnec-tion. 

Mr.  Rurke  found  that  when  a few  grains  of  radium  chloride 
or  radium  bromide  were  sprinkled  ii|H>n  the  surface  of  herf  gela- 
tin, the  whole  being  subjected  to  the  most  efficient  processes  of 
sterilization,  such  as  no  known  form  of  living  matter  can  sur- 
vive, there  uppeared  in  the  tube*  thus  treated,  hut  not  in  the 
“ control  ” tills-*,  similar  in  all  roe  peels  save  for  the  addition  of 
the  radium,  a growth  which  any  bacteriologist  would  have  pro- 
nounced to  la-  due  to  bacteria:  this  in  tube*  which  had  been  sub- 
jected to  a temperature  of  130°  C.  under  high  pressure  for 
naif  nn  hour!  if  anything  was  out  of  the  question  it  was  that 
this  growth  was  laictriial.  However,  crystals  grow,  and  this  might 
lie  a hitherto  unknown  kind  of  crystal,  due  to  the  artlon  of  radio- 
activity upon  beef  gelatin. 

Tile  next  step  was  plainly  to  examine  a portion  of  the  growth 
under  the  tnicronrope.  A magnification  of  nlsait  twelve  or  fifteen 
hundred  diameter*  wus  used,  and  the  growth  wns  seen  to  consist 
of  exceedingly  small  mu  mini  Imdic*.  containing  a somewhat  darker 
structure  in  the  centre.  The  only  known  crystal  they  resembled 
was  a form  in  which  calcium  carbonate  occasionally  occurs:  hut 
these  Is ii lies  were  many  times  smaller  than  any  such  crystals; 
the  structure  they  contained  looked  exactly  like  the  nucleus  of  n 
living  cell,  such  as  is  not  seen  in  these  crystals  of  carbonate  of 
lime;  examination  with  the  polariscope  showed  that  these  bodies 
had  none  of  the  characters  which  crystals  display  on  such  examina- 
tion by  special  kinds  of  light.  Thus  there  was’ abundant  rtidi-m*- 
to  negative  the  view  that  they  were  crystals — evidence  that  would 
suffice  even  were  there  not  positive  evidence  the  most  astound 
ing  in  proof  of  the  view  that  they  were  something  cl*e. 

Mr.  Rurke  suhmitfr-d  his  tiila-s  to  Dr,  Sims  Woodheud.  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Pathology  in  the  Cniversitv  of  Cambridge,  and  one  of  the 
lending  bacteriologist*  of  the  day.  professor  Woodhcad  studied  the 
growths,  failed  to  find  anv  defect  of  technique  in  the  sterilization 
of  the  tithes,  examined  the  growths  under  the  microscope,  and  pro- 
nounced the  opinion  that  these  objects  were  not  bacteria,  lie  it 
was  who  set  Mr.  Iturke  to  prove  that  they  were  not  crystals. 
Dr.  Woodhcad  found  that  these  objects  were  nucleated,  unlike  any 
known  bacterium:  It  was  found  that  they  were  soluble  in  warm 
water,  as  hcicterin  certainly  are  not ; that  they  disappeared  from 
the  microscopic  slides  when  these  were  exposed  to  diffused  day- 
light. hut  returned  after  a few*  days  in  darkness!  This  is  not  the 
way  with  bacteria;  when  they  dissolve  then*  is  an  end  of  them; 
finy  nn-  dead.  Rut  thr*c  tilings  dissolve  in  daylight,  and  reappear 
in  the  dark. 

Then  the  last  question  must  be  faced.  If  they  arc  not  crystals 
and  not  bacteria,  are  they  some  new  form  of  living  matter  produced 
by  the  action  of  sterilized  radium  on  sterilized  gelatin?  It  is 
found  that  when  a portion  of  the  growth  is  removed  from  the 
original  tube,  and  place  — with  aseptic  precaution*  — on  fresh 
(sterilized  i gelatin,  it  continue*  to  grow,  though  removed  from 
the  action  of  the  radium.  Similarly  we  saw  that  these  objects  re- 
appeared on  slide*  from  which  they  bad  disappeared.  Plainly 
the  radium  initiates  n process  which  can  continue  without  it*  as- 
sistance. Hut  the  most  Important  fact  ia  yet  to  come. 

Mr.  Rurke  found  that  these  objects,  which  lie  tails  radioWs — 
from  radium  and  Greek  kin*,  life — never  grew*  lieyond  a certain 
limited  *izc — about  one  seventy-thousandth  of  an  im-h  in  diameter. 
When  this  limit  is  reached  /A<.«  rfiridr.  This  siilrdivision  has  brrn 
photographed,  and  is  not  o|N-n  to  dispute.  It*  importance  cannot 
lie  overemphasized.  No  crystal  subdivide*.  Nothing  hut  matter 
which  is  alive,  in  the  strict  biological  sense,  undergoes  that  con- 
tinuous adjustment  of  internal  to  external  relations"  which  is  im- 
plied in  the  aet  of  siilidivDinn  when  a certain  size  i*  reached. 
Herbert  Spencer,  who  framed  that  profound  definition  of  life  which 
has  jiist  l>een  quoted,  was  led  to  a*k  why  living  rcli*  ever  divide, 
why  their  size  i*  always  limited.  He  answered  that  the  surface 
of  a cell  must  always  •fa-nr  such  a proportion  to  its  tna**  thut 
sufficient  nutriment  inn  pa**  through  it.  The  larger  the  cell 
the  smaller  the  ratio  of  it*  Miiperfirhil  extent  to  it*  rims* — or.  in 
metaphor,  the  bigger  tin-  Imdy  the  smaller  it*  mouth.  Hence  the 
cell  miiwt  divide  it*  mas*,  thus  greatly  increasing  it-  surface,  and 
enabling  growth  to  continue.  It  is  a typical  ease  of  the  adjust- 
ment of  inner  to  outer  relations:  and,  judged  by  this  compre- 
hensive Iml  strict  definition  of  life,  the  objects  produced  by  1 br- 
act inn  of  sterilized  radium  on  sterilized  houilhm  ore  alive;  they 
arc  rttdiuhr*. 

One  nt  the  few  supremely  iiii|H>rtant  discoveries  of  all  time 
(Continu'd  nil  futtr  lOiio,) 


t'ommander  l\.  K.  Peary,  who  ha*  )u*t  Sailcil  in  St-arch  of  the 
Xorth  Pole 


The  " Rooarrrtt Peary’s  nor  Shift,  showing  the  high,  poirer- 
fui  Bow  lo  fore e a H'lijf  through  the  Ire. 


I.ooking  Aft  on  the  “ Roonrrelt  *•  orrr  the  Explorer's  snug 
guar  lent 


Commander  Prant  ami  the  Sailing  l/n»/rr  of  Ih ••  " Ho osrrrll  " 


VIEWS  OF  COMMANDER  PEARY'S  SHIP.  THE  “ROOSEVELT"  IN 
WHICH  HE  HAS  JUST  SAILED  FOR  THE  POLE 

The  photograph*  show  rnir*  and  arc  to*  on  hoard  Commander  Robert  R.  Peary'*  auxiliary  nrhoonerrigyetl  r rwrl  the  “ Room  - 
felt,"  in  irhich  hi * c r/ndition  hr in  jnnl  nailed  for  the  nrtrth  fade,  lie  u-ill  In-  aeronifninied  an  far  a*  Cape  Sabine  by  hm  irifr  and 
children,  after  which  th > " Rinau'rrll"  will  cany  the  ptdar  ex/n  diliun  daO  mihs  further  north,  where  Piary  trill  establish  a bane 
of  supplies  and  proceed  on  ah  dye*  toward  the  pule 
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SYNOPSIS  OK  PRECEDINO  CHAPTERS 

James  Mllhanke.  an  old  rollrgc  friend  of  Dent*  Asslilln.  visits  tb« 
lalirr  for  the  ttr*f  lino-  In  thirty  year*  at  hi*  anrcstrnl  Mate  In  w.uth 
pin  Ireland  Up  flints  A**lilln  iiiii<  li  ■ liaugcd.  After  dlnnpr  A**lilln  In 
du.-p«  Mllhanke  to  play  rani*  with  him.  and  they  plnjr  until  parly 
uiorultiic.  Mlllmnkr  finally  winning.  After  Mllhanke  leave*  hi*  horn  to 

Kto  III*  modi,  ciixlaitb.  Asshlln*  eldest  daughter,  inept*  him  III  the 
II.  and  heg*  III  in  not  to  gamble  with  her  father  again.  a*  It  I* 
ihrouich  hi*  passion  for  play  that  Aaahlln  In  bringing  ruin  to  himself 
and  hla  family . The  next  morning  at  hreakfaat  Mllltankp  llnda  on  hi* 
plate  a t-herk  from  A*»hlln  In  payment  of  hi*  Insae*.  That  nlieht  A«*hlln 
|»roj tone*  another  gatur  of  cards.  Mllhanke  refuses  to  play,  and  drop*  hla 
itoei’H  check  Into  Hr-  lire  lie  tell*  Asahllu  that  lie  consider*  him  weak 
anil  wort  hie**,  and  return*  to  England  the  next  day.  Three  year* 
after.  Mllbauke  receive*  a letter  from  Clodagh  telling  him  that 
A«*hlln  ha*  been  seriously  hurt  In  an  accident,  and  urging  him  to 
come  to  I relaud.  Mllhanke  hasten*  to  hi*  old  friend's  homo,  and 
hurt*  Asshlln  on  his  death  tied,  and  In  great  distress  of  mind  over  the 
future  of  his  children,  who  ho  knows  will  ho  lofl  pennlle**  a*  a 
result  of  hi*  dissipation*.  Mllbauke  promise*  to  Is-  responsible  for 
lliolr  welfare.  A famoii*  specialist  I*  summoned  from  Dublin  to  con- 
sult with  the  local  surgeon,  and  after  a ■ arcful  examination  by  the 
two  physicians.  Mllhanke  I*  Informed . t lint  III*  friend'*  condition  I* 
hopeless.  I.ato  that  night  Asshlln  dies.  Mllhanke  asks  Clodagh  to 
marry  him.  At  Irst  she  refuses  him : but  when  she  learn*  that  her 
fathers  estate  will  Is-  put  under  obligation*  to  Mllhanke  hr  his  bene- 
faction*. she  consent*  to  become  Ills  wile.  They  are  married  shortly  after 
ut  Currlgmore,  and,  afler  it  l.as  been  decided  that  Clodagh'*  sinter  Nance 
shall  live  with  tlo-in  for  a time,  alt  leave  Ireland  together  for  Florence. 
Four  year*  later,  Nance  having  hern  sent  off  to  school,  Mllhanke  take* 
Clodiigh  lo  Venice  where  lie  is  to  meet  his  business  advisor  Barnard  for 
consultation.  A*  they  enter  the  hotel  on  the  > selling  of  their  arrival,  Clo- 
djgh  is  closely  observed  by  two  men  silting  ul  the  en trance. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

AS  she  |ia**ci)  (he  two  men  in  the  lounge  chairs  the  elder  again 

/\  lifted  hi*  cye-glu**:  while  the  younger,  I. 'lining  forward, 
stared  at  her  with  tliut  su|N'rh  lack  of  riiihurrunsmcnt  or 
JL  -A-  reserve  lliut  the  young  Englishman  can  at  time*  uksuiiic. 

“ By  .love!”  lie  said,  very  softly,  u*  the  two  new  arrival* 
disappeared  into  the  hold. 

Hi*  coni |miii inn  turned  to  him  with  n thin,  somewhat  shaky 
laugh  that  liehcil  his  eurefully  preserved  uppi-arame. 

" Attractive,  eh?”  he  said. 

The  other  replaced  the  rigarettr  in  hi*  mouth. 

“ Wluit  nationality  i*  site?”  lie  asked,  after  a moment 'a  paune. 
“ I’d  feel  inrlinrd  to  sav  Italian  myself,  hut  the  old  father's  so 
uncompromisingly  Saxon.” 

Again  the  older  man  laughed — a laugh  that  expressed  unfathom- 
able worldly  wisdom. 

” Father!”  he  said,  satirically.  " Father*  don't  shuffle  round 
their  womenfolk  like  that.  They  are  huslnind  and  wife.” 

” Husband  and  wife!”  The  other  Kinilcd,  But  the  old  man 
pursed  his  lip* 

'*  You'll  find  I'm  right.”  he  said.  " She  walked  three  »1c|m 
ahead  of  him.  to  avoid  seeing  him — and  she  did  it  unconaciously. 
I 'roof  conclusive!” 

The  young  man  laughed. 

•*  Doesn't  carry  conviction,  uncle!”  he  said.  " I’ll  bet  you  a 
fiver  you’re  wrong.  Will  you  take  me  on?” 

His  coni|MUiioii  smiled  languidly. 

“ As  you  like.”  he  rr*|snided. 

The  young  man  maided;  then  he  looked  down  laxily  at  his  flannel 
*u  it. 

” I »iip|***e  it’*  lime  lo  rhange."  he  «aid.  reluHantly.  “ Awful 
lane  la-ing  convent iona I abroad.  Scp  you  at  dinner!" 

With  another  eareh-**  nod  he  lounged  off  in  the  direction  of 
the  hall. 

Exactly  n quarter  of  an  hour  later  Clodagli  einergi*d  from  her 
liedrnoin.  looking  fresh  and  cool  in  a dregs  of  rn-c  colorcd  gauze 
that,  though  cut  high  in  the  neck  and  posses* ing  sleeves  that 
reached  the  wrist,  was  yet  very  light  ami  diaphanous  in  effect. 
She  opeii*sl  her  door,  and.  niimlful  of  the  lutem— * of  the  hour, 
moved  quickly  out  into  tin*  csirridnr.  But  scarcely  had  she  taken 
a step  in  the  direction  of  the  stair*,  when  a door  exactly  opfioslte 
to  her  own  was  opioid  with  equal  haste,  and  the  young  English- 


man of  the  terraee  appeared  liefore  her.  Seeing  her,  he  halted  in- 
voluntarily, and  for  a second  their  eye*  met. 

The  glance  was  momentary;  there  w.i«  not  a word  spoken;  hut 
irresistibly  the  color  ruslicd  into  Clodagh '*  facr.  It  took  her  but 
an  instant  to  regain  her  eoni|HMurr  and  to  pit**  down  the  empty 
txirridor  with  an  added  touch  of  hauteur;  but  long  after  she  had 
gained  the  stair*  her  heart  was  heating  with  a new  excitement. 
The  glance  that  the  stranger  had  given  her  had  lieen  almost  ill 
I Wed  in  it*  alisolute  directness;  but  ill  or  well  bred,  there  had  been 
no  mistaking  the  unqualified  admiration  it  conveyed.  The  per- 
sonality of  the  man  had  escaped  her  attention;  the  fact  that  his 
hair  was  smooth,  his  face  attractive,  and  his  figure  umi-ually 
tall,  slight,  and  graceful  had  made  no  impression  ii|*>n  her.  Afl 
she  was  conscious  of — all  that  »et  her  pulses  throbbing  and  her 
cheek*  Hushing — wa*  the  suddenly  awakened  knowledge  that,  with 
in  herself,  she  |MNM-**cd  some  subtle  and  previously  unrealized 
power  that  could  compel  a man's  regard. 

Nile  descended  the  stairs  with  a new  sensation  of  ela«tieitv  and 
elation;  and  at  it*  foot  found  Milbankc  awaiting  her,  in  conversa- 
tion with  a suave,  elderly  man. 

A#  she  came  within  speaking  distance  th«j  two  turned  toward* 
her. 

“My  dear,”  Milhnnkp  said,  quickly,  “allow  me  to  introduce 
Mr.  I)arid  Barnard!  David,  this  i*  my — my  wife!" 

Clodagh  looked  up  eurioiisly,  atul  met  the  tlorid  face,  bland 
smile,  and  nbscrvnnt  eyea  of  Barnard — • man  who  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a century  had  managed  to  prosper  in  his  profession 
mid  at  the  same  time  to  retain  a prominent  place  in  fashionable 
society.  A*  their  glance*  met  she  held  out  lu-r  hand. 

“ How  d'yon  do,  Mr.  Barnard?”  she  said.  " I believe  I've  been 
longing  to  know  you  ever  since  1 heard  you  laugh  one  day  two 
yen  nr  ago.” 

She  *|M>ke  warmly,  impulsively,  almost  ns  Denis  A**lilin  might 
have  npnken.  Involuntarily  Milhankr  glanced  at  her  with  a 
aperies  of  surprise.  In  that  moment  she  was  neither  the  frank, 
fearless  child  lie  had  fiint  known  nor  the  self  contained,  unfathom- 
able girl  who  had  since  heroine  hi*  daily  companion.  In  the 
crowded,  cosmopolitan  atmiKpItere  of  Die  hotel  she  seemed  sud- 
denly to  displav  a new  individuality. 

Barnard  took  her  outstretched  Ini  ml  and  Isiwcd  over  it  im- 
pressively. 

“ It  is  very  charming  of  you  to  say  that.  Mrs.  Milhnnke. ' he 
murmured.  " But  I'm  afraid  .lames  ha*  told  me  Hint  you  mine 
from  Ireland!” 

t 'lodngh  luughed. 

“ He'll  also  tell  you  that  I lived  quite  forty  mile*  from  the 
Blarney  stone!” 

She  looked  un,  her  fare  brimming  with  animation.  Then  sud- 
denly and  involuntarily  she  colored.  The  young  Englishman  of 
tin*  terrace  was  coming  slowly  down  the  stair*. 

lie  descended  nonchalantly,  and  as  he  reached  Dm*  hall  he  de- 
liberately paused  in  front  of  the  little  group. 

” Iloilo.  Barney!”  he  said  easily.  " ISm-ii  playing  much  bridge 
this  afternoon?" 

Barnard  looked  round  with  hi*  tactfully  affable  mnile. 

*'  Haven't  had  one  rubber."  he  said. 

" No?” 

“ No.” 

There  wa*  a pause — a seemingly  unnecessary  and  pointless 
|iaii*r—  in  which  Barn.iid  lisiked  suavely  at  the  newcomer;  the 
newcomer  looked  at  flodagh,  and  t’bxlagh  looked  fixedly  out  over 
Millmnke's  head.  Then  at  last,  and  suddenly,  the  older  man  seemed 
to  realise  that  something  was  expected  of  him.  With  a gay  gesture 
he  tm-taphorin<lly  swept  the  silence  aside 

"Mrs.  Millwnke."  h«  said,  affably,  "will  you  permit  me  to  pre- 
sent my  friend,  Mr.  Valentine  Scrrncuuld?” 

CTIAITKK  XIX 

t'liinAoii  looked  up.  coloring  afresh,  and  the  young  man  bowed 
quickly  ami  eagerly,  lie  I*  longed  to  a tyj«c.  in-w  |o  her,  but  fa- 
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miliar  to  every  social  Londoner.  The  type  or  young  Englishman 
who.  gifted  with  unu-mil  height  and  fine  |*»*-ibilitic«  of  muscular 
development,  saunters  through  life — physically  und  morally  — 
everting  Ilia  energy  and  hit*  strength  in  one  direction 
only  — the  eternal,  aimless,  enervating  search  after  pet  etoual 
pleasure. 

To  l*c  explicit,  the  llonoruhle  Valentine  Serrneauld  was  suffer- 
ing from  that  most  modern  of  complaints — the  laek  of  suriiiouut- 
alde  obstacles,  TUr  nephew  of  one  of  the  richest  |*eer»  in  Eng- 
land.  he  had  started  lifp  heavily  hundicap|ied.  A sufficiency  of 
money  had  rendered  work  unnecessary ; good  look*  ntul  a natural- 
ly ingratiating  manner  had  precluded  the  need  for  mental  equip- 
ment; while  his  social  position  had  unfairly  protected  him  from 
any  share  iu  the  rough-and-tumble  existence  that  moulds  and 
hurdens  a man's  character.  At  fifteen  he  had  I iron  an  average 
healthy  public- school  boy:  at  flve-and-twenty  he  was  a fashionable 
young  aristocrat,  whose  only  business  in  life  was  thp  aiding 
and  abetting  of  his  mule  in  the  absorbing  pursuit  of  killing 
lime. 

lie  liowrd  now  to  Clodagh  with  the  extreme  impressiveness 
that  men  of  his  type  bestow  upon  a new  and  promising  introduc- 
tion. 

"Charmed  to  meet  vou,  Mrs.  Milhanke!"  he  said.  “Are  you  a 
resident  here— -or  a bird  of  passage  like  ourselves?"  He  indicated 
Barnard. 

Clodagh  met  his  intent  gaze  with  a renewed  thrill  of  speculative 
pleasure. 

“My  husband  ami  I live  at  Florence,"  she  explained.  “We  are 
only  lien*  on  buxines* — which  sound*  a desecration." 

Scrracaiild  continued  to  watch  her. 

“ Not  if  you  have  any  share  in  it,”  he  replied,  in  a very  low 
voice. 

She  laughed  and  blushed. 

“ I'm  afraid  you  speak  from  inexperience."  she  said.  “To  the 
people  who  know  me  I am  a very  prosaic  person." 

She  looked  involuntarily  at  Milliatike. 

But  Milhutike's  eyes  were  on  the  groups  of  hotel  guests,  already 
moving  towards  the  dining-room. 

" Don’t  .vou  think  we  might — might  make  a move — ?”  he  hazarded, 

vaguely. 

There  was  a very  slight  pause,  then  Serracuuld  responded  to 
the  suggestion. 

“You  are  quite  right!"  he  anid.  easily.  “I  expert  my  uncle  I* 
looking  for  me;  he  usually  gets  fidgety  about  feeding-time.  Will 
you  r xeu.se  me,  Mrs.  Milhanke?  Perhaps  later  on  I shall  have 
the  cluim-e  of  correcting  that  inexperience  you  accuse  me  of.” 
lie  laughed  pleasantly,  und  with 
a courteous  gesture  disappeared 
into  the  crowd  that  was  fast 
filing  out  of  the  hall. 

As  he  disappeared  Clodagh 
turned  towards  the  dining-room, 
leaving  Milbuiike  and  Barnard 
to  follow:  but  she  had  scarcely 
crossed  the  hall  when  the  latter 
overtook  her. 

“ Well,  Mr*.  Milhanke,”  he 
said,  genially,  “what  do  you 
think  of  our  young  friend?  I lx- 
lieve  he  usually  finds  favor  in 
ladies’  eyes." 

She  glanced  up. 

“ I think  him  very  charming." 
she  said,  candidly.  “ Who  is  he? 

Do  you  know  him  well?” 

Barnard  smiled. 

“ I know  him  since  he  was  a 
boy  at  Kton.  He  is  nephew  of 
the  famous  Lord  Drerehurst, 
who,  according  to  rumor,  spends 
three  hundred  a year  on  silk 
socks,  mid  lathes  every  morning 
in  merited  milk." 

t’lodagh  made  un  exrlumution 
of  disgust. 

“ What  an  abominuhle  per- 
son!" 

\gain  Barnard  smiled. 

" Well.  I don't  quite  know,"  |*s 
said,  tolerantly.  “ Humor  is 
generally  a yard  or  two  in  front 
of  reality.  Perhaps  Dccrrhnrst 
i*  rut  lie  r n mummiti.-d  old  rout; 
but  then,  you  know,  embalming 
is  a elm n process.  Mrs.  Mil- 
Imuke,  Is-fore  as  well  as  after 
death.  I sound  irnes  wonder 
whether  our  friend  Valentine 
will  put  the  family  money  to 
such  harmless  use.  if  he  ever 
succeeds  to  the  title.  He  is  next 
in  the  succession  but  for  one 
feeble  life.” 

Clodugh ’*  eyes  widened. 

" Really!”  she  said, 
should  never  have  connected  him 
with  *o  milch  responsibility.” 

Barnard  looked  down  at  her. 

“ Hesponsibillty !”  he  said. 

“ Where  have  you  bevn  hiding 


yourself,  that  you  should  couple  a modern  peer  with  responsibilities? 
I assure  you  if  a duke  or  an  earl  is  an  ull-roimd  good  fellow 
nowadays  nobody  will  trouble  to  inquire  further.  But  what  bus 
become  of  your  husband?” 

lie  nuuned  and  glanced  round  the  fast  emptying  hall. 

As  lie  did  so  Milhanke  hurried  up.  his  manner  newly  interested, 
his  thin  fare  flushed. 

"Whom  do  you  think  I have  just  seen,  Clodagh?”  he  asked,  ex- 
citedly. "Mr.  Angelo  Tombs — that  interesting  scientist  who  joined 
our  fairly  at  Pisa  last  year!” 

Clodagh  looked  round. 

“What?”  she  said,  in  surprise.  “The  big.  untidy-looking  man 
with  a face  like  a goat,  who  had  written  u book  on  something 
terribly  unpronounceable?” 

Milhanke  nodded  gravely. 

“ Yes,”  he  said.  " A most  interesting  and  exhaustive  work.  I 
shall  make  a point  of  congratulating  him  upon  it  directly  we  have 
fini-hed  dinner.” 

“ And  what  alsiut  me?”  Barnard  eyed  him  quizzically. 

“You!  Oh,  you  must  wait,  David!  You  will  umh-r-tund  that 
a man  like  Mr.  Tombs  is  not  to  lie  met  with  every  day.” 

They  were  entering  the  dining  - room  as  Millmuke  spoke,  and 
involuntarily  Barnard  glanced  from  the  precise,  formal  figure 
of  hi*  friend  to  the  youthful,  attractive  form  of  hi*  friend's 
wife. 

“And  you.  Mrs.  Milhanke?”  he  asked,  in  an  undertone.  “Are 
you  an  equally  great  enthusiast?  Dm**  the  antique  appeal  very 
forcibly  to  you?” 

A*  he  put  the  question  he  was  conscious  of  its  irony,  but  an  Irre- 
pressible curiosity  forced  him  to  utter  it.  lie  was  slill  lalioring 
under  an  intense  surprise  at  Milbanke's  choice  of  a wife,  and  the 
de-ire  to  probe  the  nature  of  this  strange  relationship  was  strong 
within  him. 

“ Are  you  like  the  man  in  the  Eastern  story?”  he  ndded.  “ Would 
you  barter  new  lamps  for  old?" 

Clodagh  was  walking  in  front  of  him  as  he  put  the  question, 
and  Milt*inke  was  left  momentarily  behind.  For  a second  she  made 
no  reply:  then  suddenly  she  turned  and  east  a bright  glance  over 
her  shoulder. 

“ If  you  had  asked  me  that  question  this  morning.  Mr.  Barnard." 
she  said,  “ I don't  believe  I could  have  answered  it.  But  now  I 
ran.  I would  not  part  with  one  new,  bright,  comfortable  lamp 
for  a hundred  olil  ones — no  matter  how  rare.  Am  I a great 
vandal  ?” 

Her  eye*  were  shining  with  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  and 
her  face  looked  beautifully  und  eagerly  alive. 

" Am  I a great  vandal  ?”  she 
repeated,  softly. 

There  was  an  instant’s  pause; 
then  Barnard  stepped  closer  to 
licr  side. 

“ No,  Mrs.  Milhanke.”  he  said. 
" But  you  arc  a very  unmis- 
takable child  of  Eve.” 

The  dinner  that  night  was  a 
feast  to  Clodugh.  She  sat  be- 
tween Milhanke  and  Barnard, 
and  though  the  former  was  si- 
lently engrossed  in  the  thought 
of  hf*  coming  interview,  und.  for 
the  time  l**ing.  the  latter  con- 
fined his  talk  to  impersonal  sub- 
ject*. she  felt  as  she  had  never 
felt  before  in  the  spnn  of  her 
twenty-two  years.  For  the  first 
time  she  was  conscious  of  being 
a woman  — privileged  by  right 
divine  to  receive  the  homage  mid 
the  consideration  of  men.  It  was 
a wonderful,  a thrilling  discov- 
ery ; all  the  more  thrilling  and 
all  the  more  wonderful  ls-raii*e 
shrouded  as  yet  in  a veil  of 
mystery. 

Dinner  wa*  half-way  through 
before  Barnard  relumed  to  bis 
task  of  studying  her  individ- 
ually; then  he  turned  to  her  with 
hi*  most  suavely  confidential 
manner. 

“ Have  you  been  very  gav  in 
Florence  this  *ru*on?”  hr  asked. 
She  looked  up  qtiirkly. 

“ Oay  ?"  she  re|ieuted.  "Oh 
no!  I don't  think  we  are  ever 
exactly  gay.” 

lie  raised  hi*  eyebrow*. 

“ Indeed!"  he  said.  “You 
surprise  me!  There  used  to  be 
quite  nn  amusing  English  crowd 
at  Florence." 

Clodagh  colored,  feeling  vague- 
ly conscious  of  some  want  in  her 
social  equipment. 

“ Oh,  I don’t  mean  the  other 
English  residents,”  she  corrected, 
hastily.  " I meant  ourselves — 
James  and  I.” 

Barnard's  fare  la-eaine  pro- 
foundly interested- 


Unn  ty  )•«  C«m 

“She  walked  three  ntrpA  ahead  of  him  to  aroid  arrinf  Aim” 
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HARTER’S  W EEKLY 


*■  Hut  Won't  you  rare  for  «o- 
clety?"  In*  sail],  hid  ryes  trav- 
el I inf;  expressively  over  her 
elaborate  (Irriis. 

Again  she  colored. 

" It  isn't  that."  she  said,  in 
it  low,  quirk  voice.  " James 
doesn't  care  about  parties  — or 
people- 

Hu  run rd  s lips  ] mu  ted  to  ex- 
press surprise  or  sympathy, 
nut  she  finished  her  sentence 
hastily. 

" — And  of  course  1 like  what 
he  likes." 

Knrnaril  la-nt  his  Wad. 

“Of  course,"  lie  -aid.  enigma! 
icully.  und  dropped  back  into  si- 
lence. 

For  a lime  he  remained  ap- 
imreiitly  ahsorlied  in  his  dinner. 

Then.  as  t'lodugh  l*-gun  to  won 
der  uncomfortably  whether  she 
had  hum  itt  ingly  offended  him. 
turned  to  her  again. 

“Mrs.  Milhankc."  he  said. 

“ would  you  think  me  very  pre- 
sumptuous if  I were  to  iniiki-  a 
little  pro|M>*al?" 

Chiilngh  brightened. 

"Of  course  not.  Way  anything 
you  like.” 

**  You  will  be  here  for  a 
Week  T" 

“ I — I hope  so.”  .She  glanced 
covertly  at  Millunkr. 

“Oh  yes.  you  will  I I shall 
arrange  it." 

She  Innkid  at  him  quickly. 

“ You?"  she  said.  “ How?" 

" Never  mind  howl"  He 
smiled  reassuringly.  " You  will 
Is-  here  for  a week,  an<l  in.v  prn- 
posal  is  t lull  while  Millinnkr  is 
settling  his  business  I should  he 
allowed  to  introduce  you  to  some 
Knglish  friends  of  mine  who  are 
in  Venice  just  now.  It  may  he 
piesiinipluous.  but  I seem  to 
feel  ” — lie  hesitated  for  a mo- 
ment— " I aeem  to  feel  that  you 
want  to  make  new  friends — that 
you  want  to  have  a good  time, 

Forgive  my  being  so  blunt !" 

t’lodugh  sat  silent.  She  fell  no  resentment  at  his  words,  hut 
they  vuguelv  rmlai Trussed  her.  The  new  possibility  thrilled  her, 
yet  insensiblv  she  Wsitutrd  la-fore  it. 

“ Hut  nogilt  I to  want  new  friends’"  she  asked  ut  lust,  in  n 
very  low  and  undecided  voice. 

Itaniard  laid  down  the  glass  that  lie  was  lifting  to  Itis  lips,  and 
looked  at  her  quickly.  Her  freshness  charmed,  while  her  naivete 
pux/h-d  him. 

"Well,  Mrs.  MillMiiikc."  he  said,  suddenly,  “suppose  we  And 
that  out?" 

And  leaning  forward,  he  addressed  Milhankc. 

"•lames.”  he  said.  "I  have  • just  • la-en  making  a little  sug- 
gestion. While  you  and  1 are  putting  our  ancient  heads 

together,  don’t  you  think  .Mr*.  .Milhankc  ought  to  study 

her  Venice  — local  color  — atmosphere  — all  that  sort  of 
thing  ?” 

Milhankc  turned  in  his  seal. 

" Kb.  David?"  lie  exclaimed.  “ What's  that  von  say?" 

" I was  suggesting  that  Mrs.'  Milhankc  should  see  a little  of 
Venire  now  that  she  is  here." 

He  indicated  the  long  window*  of  the  dining-ioom.  through 
which  the  sound  of  voices  and  light  music  was  already  lacing  borne 
on  the  purple  twilight. 

MillK.uk.'*  face  Is-i-ame  slightly  disturbed. 

"Of  course — of  course!"  hr-  mi  id.  Vaguely.  "Hut — hut  neither 
of  us  earrs  much  for  conventional  sightseeing : ami  then,  you  know, 
mj  time  here  is  limited.''' 

" Kxaetly!  Kxactly  what  I was  saying.  Your  time  is  valuable. 
All  the  more  danger  of  Mrs,  Milhankc'*  hanging  heavy  on  her 
hands.  Now  there  are  somq  charming  people  staving  here  at 
present  who  would  lie  only  too  ddighHsl  to  make  her  visit 
pleasant." 

Mi  Ilia  tike's  expression  cleared. 

" Oh.  well — " he  began,  in  a relieved  voice. 

"Kxactly!  Lady  France*  Hope  i*  hen*.  Yon  remember  laidy 
Franeea,  who  married  niv  rotisin  Xanifny  Hope  the  rc-d-hrnded  lit- 
tle laggnr  who  went  min  the  navy?  She  would  Is-  immensely  in- 
terested in  Mr*.  Milhankc.  I wish  you  would  let  me  make  them 
known  to  each  other." 

He  smiled  suavely,  thoroughly  in  his  clement  ut  the  pruspcct  of 
working  a little  social  scheme. 

Millumkc  looked  at  t'lndngh. 

" What  do  you  think,  my  dear?"  he  asked,  vaguely, 

t’lodngh  looked  down  at  her  plate. 

" I don’t  quite  know."  she  murtnured. 

Huiuird  leaned  close  to  her  in  u confiding  manner, 


"Quite  right,  Mrs.  Mil- 
Imnke!"  he  said.  " Never  trim- 
hle  to  ana  lyre  your  feelings, 
•lust  give  them  a free  rein. 
I.ndy  Franeea  Hope  is  a most 
eh  a rating  woman.  Always 
bright,  always  good-natured,  al- 
ways in  the  swim — if  you  un- 
derstand that  very  expressive 
phrase.” 

t’lodagli  smiled  as  she  IicI[m*I 
hei-s-lf  to  an  in-.  During  their 
•■outer**  I ion  the  dinner  had 
drawn  towards  it»  close,  and 
here  ami  there  |>coidr  were  al- 
ready rising  from  the  table  and 
moving  towards  the  hall  nr  the 
long  windows  that  opened  on  to 
the  canal.  Unconsciously  her 
eyes  turned  in  the  direction  of 
these  o|K-n  windows,  through 
which  a HcmnI  of  light  streamed 
out  uisin  the  water,  bringing  into 
prominence  the  dark  gomlohis 
tleil  lliltcd  perpelually  to  and 
fro  lik'-  great  hlaik  Imt*. 

Swing  her  glance,  Hu  r mini 
turned  to  hrr  again. 

“Shall  we  charter  a gondola?" 
lie  asked.  " It's  the  thing  to  do 
here." 

Her  eves  -park led. 

“Oh.  how  lovely!"  she  said: 
then  involuntarily  her  face  fell 
and  she  looked  at  her  husliand. 

'*  Hut  perhaps — " she  began, 
dep  n-ent  ingly. 

As  till-  word  escaped  her.  Mil- 
I mi nke.  who  had  l**rn  oblivious 
«»f  tin-  conversation,  pushed  liuc-k 
hi*  chair  and  rose  from  the  tn 
hie  with  a faint  exclamation  of 
excitement. 

“All.  there  he  is!"  lie  cried, 
his  eyes  tlxisl  upon  a distant 
corner  of  the  room.  “ There  lie 
is!  I must  not  run  the  risk  of 
missing  him!" 

Clodagh  turned  to  him 
eagerly. 

" .lames.”  she  began,  " Mr. 
Hurnaid  say* — ” 

Hut  Milluinkt-’s  mind  wu»  else- 
where. 

“ My  dear,"  lie  said,  hurriedly.  " you  must  really  excuse  me.  A 
man  like  Mr.  Angelo  Tomlw  i*  a personage  of  importance.” 

“ Yes:  hut.  .lames — " 

She  paused,  disconcerted.  MilUmke  had  left  the  table. 

For  quite  a minute  slo-  sot  silent,  her  cheeks  burning  and  her 
eyes  smarting  with  a sudden,  intolerable  sense  of  mortification  and 
neglect.  To  a reasoning  and  ek|H-rieiieed  mind  the  incident  would 
llllV<•  enrrieil  no  weight;  at  must  it  would  hale  olfered  grounds  for 
a passing  amusement.  Hut  with  ('lodugli  the  cum-  was  different. 
Circumstance*  hud  m-ver  dniininh-il  the  <-ultivation  of  her  reason, 
mid  experieiii-r  was  an  asset  she  was  not  nmwis»i-i|  of.  To  her 
sensitive,  youthful  susceptibilities  the  incident  could  only  wear 
one  complexion.  Her  hu-Uind  had  obviously  ami  wittingly  liu 
milintcd  her  in  presence  of  hi*  friend. 

Slo-  sat  with  lightened  lip*,  staring  unsceirigly  at  the 
table. 

Then  suddenly  and  softly  some  one  crossed  the  room  behind 
her  and  paused  la-side  her  chair.  Turning  with  a little  start.  *he 
saw  the  |ailc,  clean-cut  features  and  searching  dark  eyca  of  Val- 
entine Serracnuld. 

" Mr*.  MilUmke."  he  s.i id.  at  once,  in  hi*  easy,  ingratiating 
voice,  "if  you  are  not  doing  anything  else  this  i selling,  may  I 
jdair  mV  uncle's  gondola  .it  your  disposal?  Itnlli  he  and  I would 
Is-  considerably  hunoied  if  you  and  your  IiiisIkiikI 

t'lodugh  looked  up  into  hi*  face  with  a quick  glams-  of  pleasure 
and  relief. 

"Oh,  thunk  you!"  she  said.  "Thank  you  so  very  much!  I 
should  love  to  come,  only  my  hnsUiiid  i* — is  bu*v  to-niglit." 

She  paused  ; and  in  the  pause  Il.irnurd  leaned  close  to  her  again, 
with  his  must  friendly  and  reassuring  manner. 

"After  all,  Mrs.  Milhanke."  he  said.  ” do  you  think  that  nerd 
preclude  you  frum  the  enjoyment?  .lames  is  |*crfcctly  happy; 
L«rd  Dei-rehurst's  gondola  is  quite  the  most  comfortable  in  Venice; 
und  I'm  sure  I'ih  slaiil  enough  to  play  propriety!  Suppose  we 
make  a party  of  four?" 

Kernienuhi  laughed  delightedly. 

" ||ow  splendid!"  hi'  said.  “ Mrs.  Milliaiikc.  may  I And  my  uncle 
und  bring  him  to  U-  introduced?" 

lie  U nt  forward  qiiicklv.  leaning  across  Millunke's  empty  chair. 

For  one  second  t'lotlugli  -at  irresolute:  (lien  she  glanced  swift 
ly  from  one  interested,  ad  miring  fare  to  the  other,  and  again  the 
hliaul  rushed  into  her  fare  with  a wave  of  self  conscious  pride. 
With  a sudden  smile  *lu-  looked  up  into  Si-rrai-aiilil'*  rye*. 

“ Vi  *."  .-he  said,  softly.  " V*  -.  Itring  your  unde  to  be  intro- 
duced." 

To  In-  Con  flawed. 


The  ttinnrr  that  night  tnta  u feat!  tv  Vlodagh 
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'Taint  tainted." — HVj«Ain«/fon  ft'i 


Correspondence 


THK  FLAG  AT  HALF-MAST 

Mwoaaaaa,  1.  T„  7m  J.1,  toos. 

To  the  Editor  of  Ha rfirr'a  Weekly  * 

8lH,~ Thrrr  hu*  la-on  a {[rmt  rival  of  trouble  in  llw  Imlinn  Ter- 
ritory over  tin*  collection  of  tribal  luxe*.  The  law  it  mi  pel  ling  per- 
sons not  citizens  of  tlic  diUrrrnt  tribes  to  pay  certain  taxes  a*  a 
permit  to  do  hnKiiiot*  in  the  various  nation*  was  |is*«il  by  the 
Indian  Legislature  and  approved  by  President  McKinley.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  wna  authorized  to  collect  these  taxes. 
Certain  ’merchants  sought  to  enjoin  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
from  making  collections.  The  Federal  courts  decided  the  tax  to  be 
legal,  and  the  opposition  to  the  Secretary  and  Ilia  order  to  collect 
In-came  very  pronounced.  It  was  proposed  to  hang  the  flag  at 
half-mast  on  July  4 to  show  the  bitter  feeling  existing  against 
the  order. 

Tin*  attention  of  Judge  Raymond,  Chief  Justice  of  the  l-nitcd 
States  Court  of  Appeal*  for  Indian  Territory,  having  been  called 
to  these  suggestion*  to  hang  the  Hag  at  half  roast  on  July  4.  he 
issued  an  order  to  tire  United  State*  Commissioner*  to  arrest  any 
person  on  the  spot  who  attempted  such  an  outrage. 

I thought  you  might  la*  interested  in  the  matter,  as  it  is  per- 
haps (he  fir**,  time  in  our  history  when  a Federal  judge  lias  issued 
such  an  order.  It  certainlv  has  a patriotic  ring  about  it.  and 
shows  that  the  judge  intern!*  no  iu-oill  shall  come  to  the  Hag  iu 
this  new  country.  I am.  »ir. 

D.  F.  Dickey,  Court  Keporter. 


Order  to  United  State*  CommiuutHcra. 

If  any  citizen  attempts  In  fly  the  flag  of  this  Union  nt.  half- 
mast  anywhere  iu  the  Indian  Territory  on  .Inly  4 because  he  wa* 
cum  | h- I led  under  older  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pay  his 
tribal  tax,  which  the  Federal  court*  nave  decided  to  lie  legal,  he 
should  lie  arrested  on  the  spot. 

Hem  use  a citizen  may  not  agree  with  the  action  of  any  branch 
of  this  government  i*  no  reason  why  he  should  insult  the  flag  of 
our  mimnon  country,  to  which  every  citizen  of  the  land  owes  pro- 
found respect  ami  perfect  loyalty,  and  furnishes  no  excuse  for 
hanging  nt  half-mast  the  stars  and  stripes  representing  the  power 
and  glory  of  the  republic. 

This  i*  not  a matter  of  party  politics.  A hasty,  ill-advi*cd 
course  would  cause  irreparable  damage  to  the  good  people  of  the 
Territory  in  the  future. 

It  may  lie  that  un  officer  of  the  government  can  la*  abused,  but 
you  shall  not  insult  the  flag  of  our  country. 

If  every  citizen  of  the  country  should  la-  permitted  to  bang  the 
Hag  at  half-mast  every  time  he  failed  to  agree  with  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  nation,  the  ruling  of  some  cabinet  officer,  some 
act  of  tlie  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  some  decision  of  our 
Federal  courts,  and  thus  insult  the  emblem  of  our  sovereignty,  the 
man  whose  |sa  t riot  ism  is  alive  would  at  once  resent  it.  riot*  would 
ensue — bitter  feud*  arise — friendly  rrlation  between  the  different 
sections  of  the  country  he  disturbed,  and  universal  unrest  be  the 
ugly  brood  of  such  a vicious  practice. 

To  adopt  such  a course  would  lend  to  anarchy,  and  violate  the 
peace  of  this  country  so  much  desired  by  all  good  citizen*. 

(\  W.  Raymond. 

Judge  United  State*  Court. 


BOSTON'S  MUSICAL  TASTE 

Boalos.  7"t>  It,  i0»f 

To  the  Editor  of  It  a r/*r‘*  llVflfl# ; 

Sin. — I write  to  you  concerning  the  last  symphony  concert  of 
the  Boston  season,  which  was  marked  by  an  extraordinary  burst 
of  enthusiasm  at  the  performance  of  Strauss's  “ Don  Juan."  Se- 
vere tilings  have  been  said  recently  alsmt  Boston’s  musical  taste. 
Some  of  them  are  too  true;  hut  I think  the  voc iterant  behavior 
of  this  audience  proves  very  definitely  that  in  one  respect  our 
musical  instinct  is  worthy  of  any  metropolis.  The  huge  congrega- 
tion in  Symphony  Hall  applauded  Richard  Straus*  wildly.  It 
cannof  Is-  laid  to  the  performance,  which  was  somewhat  finical 
and  labored,  nor  to  the  mere  effect  of  brilliant  sonority,  for  even 
Strauss  i«  not  heard  lo  advantage  in  the  had  acoustic*  of  Sym- 
phony Hall.  Neither  was  it  due  to  claque  effort*  on  the  part  of 
openly  avowed  Strau*s  enthusiast*.  Tlie  immense  audience  of 
three  thousand  clup|*-d  and  shouted  as  one  man.  Mr.  Gerleke 
bowed  his  thanks  several  times,  then  with  difficulty  made  the 
orchc*tra  -land  up  and  Itow.  and  a*  the  general  uproar  continued 
this  was  gone  through  with  again.  It  was  like  an  echo  of  the 
#ceiK>  of  a year  ago,  when  tlie  composer  conducted  hi*  own  works. 
It  goes  to  show  that  our  interest  in  hi*  music  lot*  not  slackened  in 
the  least,  a*  so  many  sceptics  predicted  would  happen.  We  ln«t 
our  head*  that  night  with  ciitliu*hu*in,  like  anytliwg  but  staid 
Bostonian*.  As  a municipality  wc  showed  ourttlttt  loyal  ad- 
mirer* of  St  rau**. 

Tims  much  for  one  evening:  but  a more  significant  light  is 
thrown  mom  the  Boston  mind  when  it  i*  remembered  that  during 
tin-  lust  four  or  five  year*— to  he  definite,  from  the  fir*t  and  only 
production  of  “ Ein  llcldenlchen  " in  Boston  in  1001 — the  Strati** 
tone  |NM'ms  have  been  the  only  purely  orchestral  work*  to  arouse 
unfeigned  |H>ptilnr  enthusiasm.  In  every  ease  they  have  been 
cheered,  after  rendering*  which  were  somewhat  spiritless,  though 
leclinically  satisfactory.  This  fact  has  caused  many  sincere  inu- 
sician*,  professional  and  amateur,  to  question  the  far-sightedness 
of  our  orchestra's  management,  in  spite  of  it*  generosity.  We 
possess  u virtuoso  orchestra  and  a public  which  is  avid  for  the 
works  of  n great  and  little  known  roiiipoaer.  We  have  lift > con- 
cert* in  our  city  a year,  and  a numls-r  of  other*  in  m-ighlioring 
towns.  And  yet  not  in  one  sea-on  have  more  than  two  of  the 
greater  toiie-porm*  Is-en  performed.  This  year  it  was  uiilv  one. 
" Don  .luan,"  a work  probably  inferior  to  all  the  other*,  t'luinor 


berame  so  urgent  that  it  was  repented  at  the  last  concert,  with 
the  scene  above  described,  when  the  " Meistrrsinger  ” overture, 
which  followed,  fell  upon  almost  indifferent  curs.  Four  or  five 
season*  ago  we  had  during  the  entire  year  only  the  juvenile 
" Italian  suite.”  " Zarathu»tra  " ha*  Imtii  given  only  »nw  under 
Mr.  Cericke's  regime,  and  the  same  is  true  of  " lleldenleben  " and 
“ Don  Quixote,"  probably  the  finest  work*  of  all.  excluding  the 
", Symphonic  Doroe*tica.  a*  yet  unknown  here.  And  how  many 
time*  have  we  heard  " Death  and  Transfiguration,"  a work  which 
from  every  |»oint  of  view,  musical  and  moral,  ought  to  be  played 
to  audience*  a*  frequently  a*  five  or  ten  time*  a »nuum!  Not  a 
quarter  a*  many  time*  in  tlie  pu»t  decade!  Surely  the  alignia  of 
prov ineiali»ni  ought  not  to  be  placed  u|*jii  the  lfo*ton  music  loving 
public,  hut  upon  the  unfortunute  and  life- quench ing  conservatiniu 
of  those  who  direct  the  policy  of  our  famous  orchestra. 

1 have  taken  the  liberty  of  writing  about  our  Straus*  excite- 
ment. because  it  i*  the  conspicuous  feature  of  musical  life  here, 
a*  in  all  other  civilized  cities  at  the  present  time.  We  ask  for 
this  musical  tonic,  and  it  i*  given  to  o«  in  homoeopathic  do-.-*. 
Nevertheless,  it  does  something  toward  redeeming  our  reputation. 
If  we  do  neglect  the  opera,  and  do  |»crfnrm  the  same  oratorio  at 
l'liri*tmu*  continuously  for  a century,  we  at  least  »how  that  we 
are  musically  alive  when  a work  of  Ntrau**  is  performed,  other 
composer*,  too,  are  making  their  wav  with  u*.  and  it  i*  per  hap* 
not  too  much  to  any  that  the  American  cult  of  Delwssy  i*  centred 
in  Bunion.  1 am,  sir, 

Kiciiabd  Saville. 


EDUCATING  THK  FILIPINOS 

Port  Lrs  vck*o*th.  Kas  . July  I t«of. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper  a WtcLIy: 

Kin, — Referring  to  the  article  iu  the  Weekly  of  June  24  headed 
“Are  we  Educating  the  Filipino**"  while  few  person*  that  have 
spent  several  year*  in  the  island*  are  prepared  to  accept  Mr. 
Willard  Frcncfi's  statement  that,  "outside  of  Manila,  there  is 
not,  even  in  Luzon,  one  native  in  a thousand  who  can  speak  a 
word  of  Spuni-h,”  still  thrre  is  a philological  reason  way  the 
Tagalog  (not  “ Tagnlo,”  which  is  the  Spanish  failure  to  pronounce 
and  spell  the  word,  nor  "Tagal."  which  is  no  word  at  alii  learn*, 
and  will  continue  to  learn,  English  better  and  faster  than  he 
learned  Spnnish- 

The  elements  of  all  Tagulog  words  are  precisely  the  same  in 
sound  as  those  of  English  word*.  Every  Tagalog  word  can  lie 
accurately  -polled  with  the  vowels  and  consonant*  Used  in  Eng- 
lish. Not  so  with  the  Spanish  alphabet.  There  an-  in  many  of 
the  commonest  Tagalog  words  «ound-elrrnrnt*  that  cannoL  be 
accurately  represented  by  the  letters  found  in  the  Spanish  alpha- 
bet. The  word  carabao,  for  example,  is  not  pronounced  carabao 
at  all  by  the  natives,  but  karaboir ; and  it  was  so  Fuelled  by  -lo**- 
Rizal  in  all  of  his  writings.  So  with  all  other  Tagalog  words  eon 
taining  the  sound  oir,  which  doe*  not  exist  in  Castilian  word*.  In 
writing  Tagalog  word*,  the  nearest  resemblance  to  this  sound 
which  (lie  Spaniard  could  make  with  his  alphabet  was  to  substi- 
tute ao — broad  r»  and  long  o. 

The  Spaniard  had  the  **me  difficulty  in  representing  the  long 
sound  of  i found  in  many  Tagalog  words.  Thi*  sound  does  not 
exist  in  any  Castilian  word*,  and  cannot  la-  accurately  represented 
by  the  letter*  of  the  Spanish  alphabet.  Tile  nearest  Spanish 
equivalent  i*  ay.  lienee  we  find  the  town  in  Luzon  wbo>*e  name 
the  native*  pronounce  Mihi  (l*dh  *'»  long!  s|H-llcd  Majayjav  on 
the  Spanish  map*.  Thi*  word  also  illustrate*  the  difficulty  the 
S|Nuiiurd  had  in  representing  the  consonant  sound  of  h found  in 
many  Tagalog  word*,  but  not  perfectly  represented  by  the  Spanish 
sound  of  the  letter  j which  had  to  be  sulmtitutcd. 

Generally  speaking,  then,  the  Tagalog  has  little  difficulty  in 
pronouncing  the  common  English  word*,  for  he  finds  in  them  (lie 
same  sound-elements  a*  those  of  hi*  own  tongue. 

I am,  air,  M.  F.  Steele. 


A NEW  HOLIDAY 

Lvas,  July  4,  tfeS 

To  I hr  Editor  of  ffer/ar’i  Weekly: 

Sir. — It  appear*  rather  strange  to  me  that  not  one  of  the 
forty-five  commonwealths  in  our  republic  ha*  ever  considered  the 
date  of  the  framing  of  the  Uonstituti'in  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  at  Philadelphia  as  wortli  commemoration  by  the  enact- 
ment of  a legal  holiday.  Sonic  of  the  States  observe  holiday* 
local  in  significance  and  not  recognized  by  their  nearest  neigh- 
bor*. It  is  plain  that  September  17,  17H7.  was  second  only  in  mi 
portnnrr  in  our  history  to  July  4.  17711.  If  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  is  the  corner-stone  of  n glorious  republic,  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  i*  the  completed  edifice  of  a magnificent  Union. 
Without  the  Constitution  the  Declaration  la-come*  of  little  value. 
The  17th  day  of  September  *lmuld  Ik*  ntmerved  with  patriotic 
veneration. 

The  great  instrument  of  nationality,  for  the  preservation  of 
which  hundred*  of  thousand*  of  our  loyal  citizen*  gave  their  lives, 
eeawl  to  be  an  experiment  after  nearly  eighty  year*  of  test  and 
strain.  It  ha*  meant  far  more  since  IHtM  than  before  the  filial 
overthrow  of  the  doctrine  of  State  right*,  and  'it  will  mean  still 
nem-  to  ns  with  each  coming  year.  Intelligent  citizen*  ought  to 
lie  perfectly  familiar  not  only  with  it*  spirit,  but  with  every  sec- 
tion mid  clau-e.  It  certainlv  i«  well  worth  an  hour's  time  on 
every  anniversary  of  it*  adoption  by  the  member*  of  the  Constitu- 
tional t 'nitveril ion  to  *tmly  it  carefully  and  weigh  just  bow  near 
our  government  at  Washington  i-oiim**  to  respecting  it*  imperative 
provisions.  I am,  sir. 
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Making  Phosphorus  by 
Electricity 

Ijr  tin*  (treat  field  of  induct  rial  chemistry 
made  hv  the  high  temperatures  ob- 

tained in  the  electric  furnace,  one  of  the 
ri-ii'fit  am)  application*  i«  the  pro- 

duction of  phuspburm*.  Electricity  ban  l«t-n 
used  for  this  purpose  for  several  Year*  in 
Europe,  mid  the  prow**  ha*  been  so  |>cr- 
fii'twl  that  not  only  can  n cheaper  raw 
iiuitrrinl  Ikt  used,  but  the  product  oliiuined 
in  cleaner,  ami  can  lie  sold  at  u higher 
price,  while  at  tire  name  time  the  entire 
piwew  i*  subject  to  a more  exact  control. 
For  over  one  hundred  year*  phosphorus  bus 
lieen  obtained  by  rousting  animal  bone*, 
which  were  then  powdered  and  treated  with 
Miliihtiric  acid,  no  that  a solution  of  calcium 
hydrogen  phosphate  «u>  obtained,  which  was 
then  evaporated,  and  the  resulting  paste 
wa*  heiiletl  in  a clay  retort  to  a high  tem- 
perature. Thus  by  distillation  n mixture 
of  phosphorus  vujmr  and  cflrbon  monoxide 
was  obtained,  the  former  being  condensed 
undrr  water  in  the  form  of  crude  phos- 
phorus, which  then  requires  rediet  illation. 

Many  practical  difficult  ira  were  experi- 
cneed  in  working  this  process,  especially  the 
breaking  of  the  retorts  ami  a loss  of  the 
sulmtunce  hy  leakage  through  the  walls.  The 
electric  furnace,  on  the  other  ham),  enables 
the  manufacturer  to  dispense  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  Itom-s  are  mixed  with  sand  and 
(harixail.  The  silicic  acid  of  the  sand  com- 
bine* with  the  lime  in  the  bones  to  form 
calcium  silicate,  while  the  phosphorus  is 
distilled  «w  in  the  form  of  vapor  and  con* 
densed.  There  is  im  leakage  or  diffusion  of 
the  gn*.  a*  iron  cylinder*  lined  with  fire- 
clay  are  employed,  and  temperatures  a* 
high  ■*  1500*  Centigrade  are  obtained  and 

1ISf«J, 

The  current  is  introduced  by  cnrfmn 
electrode*.  and  the  apparatus  is  so  arranged 
that  the  process'  is  <-ontinunu*.  since  the 
call  iuiii  silicate  ran  l»e  removed  from  the 
Isiltom  of  t lie*  vessel  while  in  a molten  con- 
dition. and  the  raw  materials  can  he  intro- 
dnred  from  the  top.  Although  in  use  in 
Germany  for  a very  few  years,  over  one- 
third  of  the  production  of  phosphorus  is 
made  in  this  way.  and  the  application  of  the 
new  proves*  is  extending  to  other  countries. 


The  Origin  of  Radium 

Professor  F.  Snouv  lias  made  recently 
some  interesting  contributions  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  radium,  ulauit  whose  pmholile  origin 
thrre  has  lw«-n  so  much  speculation.  Itadium 
is  now  believed  to  In*  derived  from  some 
parent  element  which  i*  di*eniiip<*«iiig  at  a 
very  slow  rate,  and  Professor  Soddy  not 
only  siip|Hirts  this  view,  hut  slates  that 
from  the  disintegration  of  rndiuni  must  fol- 
low other  ami  I tel  ter  • known  elements.  On 
the  assumption  that  there  i*  such  a parent 
dement  and  the  quantity  of  radlmti  is 
minute,  this  ixnent  element  must  exist  in 
large  amount*,  and  it  nm*t  have  a large 
atomic  weight  in  order  to  give  radium  on 
it»  disintegration,  a process  that  i*  known 
to  Is-  very  slow, 

The  only  two  clement*  answering  these 
requirement*  are  uranium  and  thorium,  ami 
as  the  former  is  practically'  always  found 
in  (sp|ii|uiny  with  radium  it  ninsl  In*  the  sub- 
stance sought.  Professor  Soddy  lias  been 
aide  to  demonstrate  this  fact  experimentally 
by  obtaining  from  urnniiini,  which  original- 
ly was  free  front  radium,  an  umuist.ikahle 
cmaiiiil ing  power.  The  original  uranium,  il 
was  proved,  did  not  posses*  the  power  of 
emitting  an  emanation,  and  as  the  emana- 
tion thus  obtained  seemed  to  Is*  in  all  re- 
aper! n identieal  with  that  of  radium,  it 
seemed  a proper  inference  that  the  uranium 
in  the  course  of  its  decomposition  was  pro- 
ducing radium. 

Profs* nor  Soddy  believes  that  radium, 
actinium,  nod  polonium  are  Intermediate 
products  in  the  disintegration  of  radium, 
and  that  the  ultimate  prodm-t  must  Is-  an 
element  of  lighter  atomic  weight  and  should 
be  a known  substance.  The  logical  candi- 
date* for  such  a position  are  bismuth  mid 
lend,  and  inasmuch  as  the  latter  occurs  ill 
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the  uranium-radium  minerals  the  preponder- 
ance of  opinion  is  in  its  favor.  This  seem* 
in  a fair  way  soon  to  la-  nettled,  as  |M»lonnnn 
not  only  i.*  easily  obtained,  but  also  change* 
very*  rapidly,  ami  the  question  of  deciding 
definitely  on  this  final  piotlncl  is  apparently 
only  one  of  cost  and  experiment. 


Too  Much  Cheese 

DURING  one  of  his  campaigns  “Private" 
John  Allen  stopped  at  a cross-roads  store. 
While  he  wa*  exchanging  news  with  tin* 
proprietor  an  old  darky  from  one  of  the 
plantations  came  in.  When  his  purchase 
of  " middlin'  an'  meal " had  been  wrapped 
up  he  started  out.  At  (he  door  he  paused. 
"(W  enny  rhm*,  how!"  he  nski-d. 

” Why.  yes.”  said  the  clerk.  |» out  ing  to  a 
freshl.v  opened  ran  of  uxle-grense  on  the 
counter-.  hox  just  opened.” 

Tin*  darky  Insrkcsl  at  it  hungrily.  “ How 
much  f*’  he  asked. 

“ Give  it  to  him  fur  ten  rents,  and  throw 
in  the  crackers."  said  Mr.  Allen. 

“All  right,"  said  the  clerk,  filling  a bag 
with  cracker*.  " Here  yon  nre," 

The  diirkv  laid  a greasy  dime  on  the 
counter,  picked  up  the  box  and  the  hag.  and 
going  out.  neated  himself  in  the  shade  of  a 
cot  Inn- hale,  Whin  he  hud  finished  the 
erackrra  he  ran  hi*  finger  around  the  box 
and  gave  it  a good  long  lick,  (n  a few  mo- 
ment* lie  put  on  hi*  hat  and  started  for  hia 
mule  As  he  passed  the  "tore  Mr,  Allen 
hailed  him. 

“ Well,  .Jerry,  what  did  you  think  of  that 
lunch  V 

The  old  darky  scratched  hip  head,  then 
he  said.  “ I tell  you  dr*  triif.  Mars  John, 
deni  crackers  wo/,  all  right,  hut  dnt  nuz  d»- 
ransoinest  cheese  I uver  et  1" 


Aovtra  to  Mot****  — M»«  WiMint'i  Soonuao  St  sec 
*>miuV1  always  awl  (« ir  rtililim  trethimr.  It  th* 

chilil.  *illcm  the  ftitn*.  aSayt  *11  Min.  cun*  wind  rotir.  and 
a the  lest  renmly  kit  Jorrtimi  — (.4 J*.) 


tt  i.  * 

LA*  I 


■s'*  fUm.ll 
<<M  by  all  li 


“THE  ORIGIN  At, 

Rut  MU  Oasatim  Mux  no-t  the  Civil  War 
ra.1.  " TN  K.i||W  Ilrarul  it  at.tl  ll.r  Van.lael 
iKl-chtat  (ffoiet*.  A foil!  tinVnuwn  lu-jn.lt .— 


THK  REST  WORM  LOZENGES  for  CHILDREN  an- 
BROWN  o VERMIFUGE  COMFITS,  is  omU  a tma.— |d<A- 1 


SnreRM  wd^Wc  ^ri!l  Am!  Pim^Obrr  mu  CB» 

v»r  BROWN'S  Cami’h.watwl  Sufitsixuu*  DENTIFRICE 
for  ttm  TEETH.  *1  emts  a jar.-l.tS.l 

Pears’ 

My  grandmother 
used  Pears’  Soap ; 
perhaps  yours  did, 
too.  We  owe  them 
gratitude  for  that. 

Use  Pears’  for 
the  children;  they 
soon  acquire  the 
habit. 

Established  in  1789- 
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Liqueur 


| Pots  ehartreiR 


LIQUEUR. 


PERES  CHARTREUX 

—GREEN  AND  YELLOW- 

THIR  FAMOUS  CORDIAL.  NOW  MADS  AT  TARRA. 
QOS  A.  STAIN.  WAS  FOR  CENTURIES  DISTILLED 
BV  THK  CARTHUSIAN  MONKS  (TIvRKS  CHAH- 
TRF.l’Xl  AT  THE  MONASTERY  UF  LA  GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE.  FRANCE  AND  KNOWN  THROUGH- 
OUT  THK  WORLD  AS  CHARTREUSE.  THE  ABOVE 
ClT  REPRESENTS  THK  BUTTLE  AND  LABEL 
EMPLOY Kl)  t.N  THE  PUTTING  UP  OP  THK  ARTI- 
CLE SINCE  THK  MONKS'  EXFUIAION  PROM 
PRANCE,  AND  IT  IS  NOW  KNOWN  AS  I.IQCKIIK 
1'f.KKS  CIIAKTIIKI  X (THK  MONKS.  HOW- 
EVER. STILL  RETAIN  THE  EXCLUSIVE  RIGHT 
TO  USE  THE  OLD  BOTTLE.  AND  LABEL  AS  WELL  I. 
DISTILLED  HY  THK  SAME  ORDER  Of  MONKS 
Wllo  HAVE  SECURELY  GUARDED  THK  SECRET 
OP  ITS  MANUFACTURE  FOR  HUNDREDS  OP 
YEARS  AND  WHO  ALONE  POSSESS  A KNOWL- 
EDGE OP  THE  ELEMENTS  OP  THIS  DELICIOUS 
NECTAR. 

As  f.re  .Lttt  Win*  MmcbaaN,  Germ,  INrtl. Ctfrx. 

Iiaijer  & Co.  «s  Eruadway.  New  Y«tk,  N.  V . 

Kills  A|jeiil»  fu*  Lulled  State*. 


Fishing  in 
Wisconsin 

is  I he  heal  *-|>art  the  Summer  wcusua 
tiTrm.  Al  FAdd.  Chain  «'  Lakes,  Htsl- 
Irrnul,  Cohan*.  High  Bridge.  Mwi-nSn, 
Nekixwh*.  Waupaca  itfid  a hundred  other 
place*  I he  man  who  likes  (o  fish  enn 
■pend  a vacation  Im  will  never  forget. 
A>  lM»  Stkng  pot.  are  ...rbot  ky  .U 

Wisconsin  Central 
Railway 

CHICAGO  -J  ST  PAUL. 

flu.tra.p.1  Lf.U.»  aU<  fa  W,*™*,la 

w.N  iKMlmw  rw«.  Addr.u 

JA3.  C.  POND 
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mining  ami  financial  paprr.  giving  valuable  informa- 
tion on  mining  and  imI  inamlno,  princi)*!  rom- 
panies,  be>(  divklend-nnying  xtock*.  and  showing  how 
immense  profits  may  Iw  made  on  absolutely  safe  in 
vest  menu.  Write  for  It  Unlay.  A.  L.  WISNKR  & 
CO.,  3a  Broadway,  New  York. 
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I. — Introducing  Mr.  Raffles  Holmes 


IT  was  a blistering  night  in  August.  All  tiny  long  tin1  mercury 
in  the  thermometer  had  been  flirting  with  the  figures  nt  the 
top  of  tlu*  t ills*,  on. I thi  promised  shower  at  night  whieh  a 
mendacious  Weather  Bureau  haul  hwn  prophesying  as  « slight 
mitigation  *»f  our  sufferings  was  conspicuous  wholly  by  its 
Rlmriin1.  I haul  but  one  comfort  in  the  sweltering  hours  of  the  day. 
uflrriHNin  and  evening,  and  that  was  that  my  family  were  away 
in  the  mountains,  and  there  was  no  law  against  my  sitting  around 
all  day  clad  only  in  mv  pajamas,  and  otherwise  coneealed  from 
possible  intruding  eye*  by  tbr  wreaths  of  smoke  that  I extracted 
from  the  nineteen  or  twenty  cigars  wliieh.  when  tiiere  is  no  nro- 
testing  cy  to  suggest  otherwise,  forms  my  daily  allowance.  1 liad 
tried  every  method  known  to  the  resourceful  Hat-dweller  *»f  mtslern 
times  to  get  eool  and  to  stay  so.  but,  alas!  it  was  impossible.  Even 
the  radiators,  wliieh  all  winter  long  bad  never  once  given  forth  a 
spark  of  heat,  now  hissed  to  the  loneh  of  my  moistened  linger. 
Enough  moling  drinks  to  lloat  an  «ms-.iii  grey  hound  had  |msm-i|  into 
my  inner  man.  with  no  other  result  than  to  make  me  perspire  more 
irofilselv  than  ever,  and  in  mi  fur  as  seiiKiition*  went,  to  make  me 
eel  hotter  than  before.  Finally,  n»  a last  renourrr  along  about  mid- 
night. its  gridiron  tlnor  having  hud  a chance  to  I«sm-  some  of  its 
stored-up  warmth.  I elimlieil  out  ii|H>n  the  lire  esca|M-  at  the  rear 
of  the  Kichmere,  hitched  my  hammock  from  one  of  the  railings 
thereof  to  the  leader  running  from  the  roof  to  the  ami.  ami  swung 
invself  therein  some  eighty  feet  above  the  eonereted  pavement  of 
our  baek  yard — so  called,  perhaps,  because  of  its  dimensions  which 
wen-  just  about  that  square.  It  was  a little  improvement,  though 
nothing  to  lirag  of.  What  fitful  zephyrs  there  might  Is-,  caused 
no  dmiht  by  the  rapid  pussage  to  and  fro  on  the  roof  aliove  and 
the  fence  to|>s  Ih-Iow  of  vagrom  felines  on  t'upid's  contention*  bat- 
tle* 1*1-11 1 , to  the  the  still  air.  soughed  softly  through 

the  meshes  of  mv  hammock  mid  gave  some  measure  of  relief, 
grateful  enough,  for  wliieh  I reused  the  perfervid  language  I had 
I wen  using  practically  since  sunrise,  mid  dozed  off.  And  then 
there  entered  upon  the  scene  that  marvellous  mail,  Ruffles  Holmes, 
of  whose  exploits  it  is  the  purpose  of  these  impels  to  tell. 

I had  dozed  perhaps  for  a full  hour  when  the  tirst  strange  sounds 
grated  upon  my  enr.  Somebody  had  opened  a window  in  the  kitrhrn 
of  the  flrst-tlonr  apartment  helow.  and  with  a dark  lantern  wa*  in- 
-|M-rting  tiie  iron  platform  of  the  fire-escape  without.  A moment 
Inter  this  somebody  crawled  out  of  the  window,  and  with  move- 
ments 1 hut  in  themselves  were  a sufficient  indication  of  the  ques- 
tionable character  of  liis  proceedings  made  for  the  bidder  leading  to 
the  floor  above,  upon  which  many  a time  and  oft  had  I list  climlied 
to  home  and  safety  when  an  inconsiderate  janitor  had  locked  me 
out.  Every  step  that  he  took  was  stealthy — that  much  1 could  see 
by  the  dim  starlight.  Mis  lanli-rii  In-  lind  turned  dark  again, 
evidently  lest  he  should  attract  attention  in  the  a|mrtiiients  Isdow 
a-  lie  pnsMil  their  w indows  in  his  upward  flight. 

" llu  ! ha!”  thought  I to  myself.  •’It’s  never  too  hot  for  Mr. 
Sneak  to  get  in  his  line  work.  I wonder  whose  stuff  he  is 
after  ?” 

Turning  over  tint  on  mv  stomach  so  that  I might  the  more  readily 
observe  the  man’s  movements,  and  breathing  pianissimo  lest  he  in 
turn  should  observe  mine.  I watched  him  as  he  climbed.  I'p  he 
mine  ns  silently  as  the  midnight  mouse  upon  a soft  carpet  up 
pa.-t  the  .lorkins  apartment*  on  *he  second  lloor:  up  stealthily 
by  the  Tinkletnns  abode  on  the  third:  up  past  the  fire-escape 
Italian  garden  of  dainty  little  Mr*.  Persimmon  <>n  the  fourth;  up 
| tost  tl»e  windows  of  the  disagreeable  (larrawavs  kitchen  la-low* 
mine,  ami  then,  with  the  easy  grace  of  a feline,  zip!  he  silently 
landed  within  reach  of  mv  hand  on  my  own  little  iron  veranda, 
and  craning  his  neck  to  one  side  ins-red  in  through  the  open  win- 
dow ami  listened  inlenllv  for  two  full  minute*. 

" Humph!  ' whispered  my  inner  consciousness  to  itself.  " He  is 
the  coolest  tiling  I ve  -i-i-n  since  hi -t  Christmas  left  town.  I won- 
der what  lie  i<  up  to*  There's  nothing  in  my  apartment  worth 


stealing  now  that  my  wife  and  children  are  away,  unless  it  Is-  my 
•flip  valet.  Nogi,  who  might  make  a very  excellent  cab-driver  if  I 
could  only  tlnd  word*  to  lonvey  to  hi»  mind  the  idea  that  lie  is 
di*<  li.ngi-d." 

And  then  the  visitor,  apparently  having  corrertly  assured  him 
self  that  there  wan  no  one  within,  stepped  aero-*  the  window- 
sill and  vanished  into  the  darkness  of  my  kitchen.  A moment 
later  I too  entered  the  window  in  pursuit,  not  so  close  a one.  how- 
ever, ns  to  acquaint  him  with  my  proximity.  I wanted  to  sec 
what  the  chap  was  up  to;  ami  also  tiring  totally  unarmed  ami 
ignorant  as  to  whether  or  not  he  curried  dangerous  weapons  I 
determined  to  go  slow  for  a little  while.  Moreover,  the  situation 
wa*  not  wholly  devoid  of  novelty,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  here  nt 
last  was  abundant  opportunity  for  a new  sensation.  As  he  had 
entered,  so  did  he  walk  cautiously  along  the  narrow  bowling-alley 
that  serve*  for  a hallway  connecting  my  drawing  room  and  library 
with  the  dining-rooni  until  lie  came  to  the  library,  into  which  lie 
disappeared.  This  was  not  reassuring  to  me.  la-eause.  to  tell  the 
truth.  I value  my  Imoka  more  than  I do  my  plate,  and  if  I were  to 
be  roldted  I should  much  have  preferred  his  taking  my  plated  |date 
from  the  dining-room  than  any  one  of  my  aditions-de-luxe  sets  of  the 
works  of  Marie  Corelli,  I [.ill  Caine,  and  other  slundurd  authors 
from  the  library  shelves,  three  in  the  library  he  quietly  drew  the 
shades  at  the  windows  thereof  to  lutr  possible  intruding  eyes  from 
without,  turned  on  the  electric  lights,  and  proceeded  to  go  through 
my  papers  as  calmly  and  coolly  as  though  they  were  his  own.  In 
a short  time,  apparently,  lie  found  what  he  wanted  in  the  shape 
of  a royalty  statement  recently  received  by  me  from  my  pub- 
lishers. and,  lighting  one  of  my  cigars  from  a bundle  of  brevus  in 
front  of  him.  took  off  his  emit  and  sat  down  to  |ieiuse  the  state- 
ment of  my  returns.  Simple  n*  it  was  this  act  aroused  the  first 
feeling  of  resentment  in  my  heart,  for  the  relations  Is-tween  an 
author  nnd  his  publishers  are  among  the  most  sacred  confidence* 
of  life,  and  the  peeping  Tom  who  peers  through  a keyhole  at  the 
courtship  of  a young  man  engaged  in  wooing  hi*  /fairer*  is  no  worse 
an  intruder  than  in-  who  would  tear  asidr  the  veil  of  secrecy  which 
screens  the  official  returns  of  a ” is-st  seller  ’ from  the  public  eye. 
Feeling,  therefore,  that  I had  permitted  matters  to  proceed  as  far 
us  they  should  with  propriety,  I instantly  entered  ihc  room  nnd 
confronted  my  uninvited  guest,  bracing  myself,  of  course,  for  the 
defensive  onslaught  wliieh  I naturally  o.x|H-ctcd  to  sustain.  But 
nothing  of  the  sort  occurred,  for  the  intruder,  with  a composure 
that  was  nothing  short  of  marvellous  under  the  circumstance*, 
instead  of  rising  hurriedly  like  one  caught  in  some  disreputable 
art,  merely  leaned  further  Isick  in  the  chair,  took  the  cigar  from 
his  mouth,  and  greeted  me  with: 

" llowdv  do.  sir.  What  ran  I do  for  you  this  beastly  hot  night?” 

The  cold  rim  of  a revolver-barrel  placed  at  my  temple  could 
not  more  effectually  have  put  me  out  of  business  than  this  non- 
chalant reception.  Consequently  I ga*|*-d  out  something  almut  its 
Ix-ing  the  sultriest  47th  of  August  in  eighteen  year*,  and  plumpml 
bark  into  a chair  opposite  him.  “ I wouldn't  mind  a Rcmsrn 
cooler  myself.”  he  went  on.  " hut  the  fact  is  your  butler  is  off 
for  to-night,  and  I'm  hanged  if  I can  lind  a lemon  in  the  house. 
Maybe  you'll  join  me  in  a *moke?"  lie  added,  shoving  my  own 
bundle  of  hrevas  across  the  table.  " Help  yourself.” 

” I guess  I know  where  the  lemons  are,”  said  1.  14  But.  how  did 
you  know  inv  butler  wa*  out?" 

" 1 telephoned  him  to  go  to  Philadelphia  this  afternoon  to  see 
his  brother  Yoku.  who  is  ill  there.”  said  mv  visitor.  ” Yon  see.  I 
didn't  want  him  around  tonight  when  | called.  | knew  I could 
manage  you  alone  in  ease  you  turned  up.  as.  you  see,  you  have,  hui 
two  of  you.  and  one  a -lap.  I wa*  afraid  might  involve  n«  all  in 
ugly  complications.  Between  you  and  me.  Jenkins,  these  Orientals 
are*  pretty  lively  lighter*,  nnd  your  man  Nogi  particularly  ha*  got 
jiu-jitsu  down  to  a pretty  tine  point,  so  | had  to  do  something  to 
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Fifty  Years  of  Progress  in 
America 

(Cnnlirtwd  front  /«?</«•  10,11.) 

Iwen  slow.  but  positive.  |T»»  |o  the  date  of 
the  Florid*  disaster  California  was  pro- 
ducing about  half  as  many  l>oxr*.  Owing  to 
the  incmising  appreciation  of  Hredli*** 
orange*  tlint  Slate  was  in  a position  to  make 
a rujiiil  increase  of  its  orange  crop,  and  since 
that  date  California  oranges  have  dominatei] 
the  thief  markets  of  the  Cnitcd  States. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
injiton  has  for  several  years  been  working 
l«>  produce  a hardy  orange-tree.  m>  that,  al- 
though a severe  freeze  should  destroy  the 
fruit  of  a single  season,  the  tree*  would  not 
l*e  harmed.  It  is  at  last  successful,  by 
crossing  the  hnrdy  trifolita  of  Jnnan  with 
Florida  oranges  and  lemons.  This  means 
orange  and  lemon  trees  that  will  stand  se- 
vere freezing,  and  the  distribution  of  such 
tree*  has  already  la-gun. 


The  Man  Behind  the  Panama 
Canal 

(Continued  from  paye  10\y) 
rommUsion  is  in  a position  to  advise  after 
it*  llrst  misting  in  September,  a strong 
foundation  for  the  actual  work  will  have 
ls*en  secured. 

The  next  link  in  the  chain  is  the  chief  of 
construction — the  man  who  must  be  capable 
of  carrying  out  the  plans  drnwn  by  the  com- 
mission. John  F.  Stevens,  who  succeeds  John 
F\  Wallace  at  that  onerous  |aost , brings  to 
the  great  task  an  experience  of  more  than 
thirty  year*  in  the  service  of  such  large  rail- 
road* as  the  Itock  Island  system,  of  which 
he  wa*  vice-president  and  general  manager, 
and  the  (Jrent  Northern  Railroad,  where 
lie  was  rhief  engineer  and  general  manager. 
Mr.  Stevens  was  not  unknown  to  the  gov- 
ernment, us  he  had  l**cn  selected  to  super- 
vi«c  the  construction  of  the  Philippine  rail- 
ways. The  poliry  which  prompted  the  selec- 
tion of  a railroad  man  to  manage  the  actual 
construction  work  of  the  canal1  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  a great  part  of  the  work  will 
I"'  directly  connected  with  railroad  manipu- 
lation. Besides  the  Panama  ltail wav  there 
will  lie  hundred*  of  miles  of  sidings  and 
spur*,  us  each  steam  excavator  requires  a 
Hprei.il  spur  connecting  it  with  the  place 
selected  for  the  reception  of  the  earth  taken 
from  the  canal. 

In  one  essential  we  can  lie  certain  there 
will  be  no  rendition  of  the  old  Panama 
scandal.  Of  the  five  hundred  millions  or 
more  expended  by  the  de  la-tscp*  company 
an  enormous  percentage  was  wasted  or 
stolen.  Ibis  is  not  possible  under  present 
condition*.  The  first  task  of  the  government 
was  to  base  the  purchasing  and  exm*nding 
departments  upon  plans  patterned  after  the 
system  followed  by  the  great  railways.  The 
money  appropriated  for  the  building  of  the 
Panama  Canal  will  lie  devoted  to  that  pur- 
pose to  the  very  last  cent. 

It  ha*  ls*cn  claimed  that  time  is  being 
wasted.  Tlie  American  people  are  anxious 
to  see  result*,  It  i*  charged  that  red  taja* 
is  clogging  the  wheels  of  progress.  Irre- 
*non-»ih|e  writer*  in  the  public  pres*  say 
that  no  definite  policy  is  being  followed. 

'I  he  fact  of  tlie  mutter  is,  the  actual  enn- 
st  met  ion  work  has  been  pushed  ahead  too 
fa-t.  Not  enough  tiim*  for  the  proper  sani- 
tation of  the  canal  route  hn*  been  allowed, 
and  suifieimt  time  has  not  been  devoted  to 
necessary  experimental  work.  Tlie  adminis- 
tration knows  this,  and  in  future  there  will 
Is*  even  more  deliberation.  Public  clamor 
will  Is  ignored  when  it  is  irrca|ton*iblc  and 
lu*cd  on  ignorance  of  conditions.  The 
American  people  must  have  patience.  The 
construction  of  the  canal  i*  tin*  mint 
stupendous  enterprise  undertaken  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country. 

Krrora  have  lain  made,  nml  in  all  human 
probability  more  errors  will  lie  made  In-fore 
♦ he  first  ship  steams  through  the  com- 
pleted canal,  No  grout  task  in  the  history 
of  the  world  was  accomplished  without  it's 
qoot*  of  mistakes  and  costly  experiments. 
The  Panama  Canal  will  lie  built,  hut  it  will 
Is-  necessary  to  *•  make  haste  slowly."  All 
that  i*  asked  of  the  public  is  just  criticism 
and  “ a square  deal." 
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get  rid  of  him.  Our 
arrangement  i*  * mat- 
ter for  two,  not  three, 
anyhow.” 

“ So,"  wi  id  I.  cold- 
ly. “ You  and  I have 
an  arrangement,  have 
wet  I wasn't  aware 
of  it." 

“ Not  yet."  lie  an- 
swered. “ lint,  there's* 
a elm  lire  that  We  nuiy 
have.  If  I run  only 
satisfy  myself  that 
vou  are  the  man  I'm 
looking  for,  there  is* 
no  earthly  remain  that 
I can  sec  why  we 
should  not  (iimr  to 
term*.  (So  on  out  and 
get  I tie  lemon*  and 
tin*  gin  and  *oda,  uml 
let!*  talk  thin  tiling 
over  man  to  man  like 
n couple  of  good  fcl 
low*  at  the  e I nh,  I 
mean  you  no  harm, 
and  you  certainly 
don't  wi*h  to  do  any 
kind  of  injury  to  a 
chap  who,  even  though 
a p ii  e a r a n e e * arc 
against  him,  really 
ineuiiN  to  do  you  a 
good  turn." 

" Apjieurunre*  err- 
tainly  are  again*! 
you,  *ir,"  Mild  I,  a 
trifle  warmly,  for  the 
man'*  compontire  wa* 
irritating.  “A  dinari- 
pearaiu-e  would  lie 
more  likely  to  do  you 
credit  at  this  mo- 
ment." 

“ Tu*h.  Jenkins ! " hr 
a n m w e r e d.  '*  Why 
wu*te  breath  wiving 
aid f - evident  thing*? 

Here  you  are  on  the 
verge  of  a Idg  trail* 
action,  and  you  delay 
proceed  iiig*  by  ma- 
king statement*  of 
fuel*,  mixed  in  with 
a cheap  wit  which.  I 
must  imife**.  I find 
surprising.  and  *o 
obvious  a*  to  Im-  visi- 
ble even  to  the  blind. 

You  don't  talk  like  an 
author  whose  stufT  is 
worth  ten  rent*  a 
word — more  like  a penny-a-liner,  in  fart,  with  whom  words  are  of 
such  small  value  that  no  one's  the  lo*cr  if  lie  throw*  away  u whole 
dictionary.  (Jo  out  and  mix  a collide  of  your  l*-*t.  Itemsrn  cooler*, 
and  by  the  time  you  get  hark  I'll  have  got  to  the  gi*l  of  this 
loyalty  statement  of  your*,  which  is  all  I've  come  for.  Your  *il- 
ver  ami  Ixiok*  and  love-letter*  und  iiinmisi-ript*  are  safe  from  me. 
I wouldn't  have  'em  as  a gift." 

" Wliat  concern  have  you  with  my  royalties?"  I demandi-d. 

" A vital  one."  said  be.  " Mix  the  «*oolera.  uml  when  yon  g«-t 
tank  I'll  tell  you.  (Jo  on.  There's  a g«<od  chap.  It  'll  Im-  day- 
light before  long,  and  I want  to  rinse  up  this  job  it  I can  U-furc 
sunrise." 

What  there  wa*  in  the  man'*  manner  to  persuade  me  In  com- 
pliance with  hi*  wishes  I am  sure  I cannot  *ay  definitely,  'There 
was  a cold,  study  glitter  in  hi*  eye.  for  one  tiling,  that,  had  I ls-i-n 
a timid  man.  I might  have  found  compelling  on  thi*  special  ncca 
sioii.  but  it  was  tbi*  Unit  tunic  me  stay  ami  fight  him.  With  it, 
however,  was  a *1  rengthf nine**  of  pur|ionr.  a certain  pleasant  mas- 
terfulness, that,  on  the  other  hand,  hade  me  feel  that  I could  trust 
him.  and  it  was  to  tbi*  a*|M-ct  of  his  nature  that  I yielded.  There 
was  something  frankly  appealing  in  Ilia  long.  thin,  ascetic-looking 
face,  and  I found  it  irresistible. 

“ All  right,"  *aid  I.  with  a smile  and  a frown  to  express  the  wn- 
llicting  quality  of  my  emotion*.  " So  Is*  it.  I'll  get  the  cooler*, 
Iml  you  must  remember,  my  friend,  that  there  are  cooler*  and 
nailers,  just  us  there  are  jugs  und  jugs.  The  kind  of  jug  that  re- 
main* for  you  will  depend  ii|*>n  the  story  you  have  to  tell  when  I 
get  buck,  so  you'd  la-tter  sec  I tint  it's  a good  <»ne." 

“ I'm  not  afraid,  .lcnkin*.  old  chap."  he  said,  with  a hearty  laugh 
as  I rose  up.  " If  thi*  royalty  statement  can  prove  to  me  that 
vou  are  the  literary  partner  I need  in  my  Inisim-s.  I can  prove  lo 
you  that  I'm  a pood  man  to  tie  up  to — so  go  along  with  you." 

With  tlii*  lie  lighted  a fresh  cigar  and  tniru-d  to  a |ierii*ul  of  my 
statement,  which.  I am  glad  to  *uv.  wa*  a g***l  one.  owing  to  the 
great  success  of  my  hook.  ll’i'W  I mum/*  / Harr  ,\«-|-rr  .1/ « t — 
the  seventh  best  seller  at  Rochester,  Watertown,  and  Miami  in 


June  and  July.  1004 
— while  I went  out 
into  the  dining-room 
and  mixed  the  cool- 
ers. A*  you  may  im- 
agine, I wa*  not  long 
at  it,  for  mv  curi- 
osity over  my  visitor 
lent  wings  to  my  cork- 
screw. and  in  five 
minute*  I wa*  Imck, 
with  the  tempting 
iH'vcragcs  in  the  tall 
gl»»*e*.  the  lemon  curl 
giving  it  the  verte- 
brate appearance  that 
all  stiff  drink*  should 
have,  and  the  ire 
tinkling  refreshingly 
upon  the  sultry  air. 

" There."  said  I. 
placing  his  glass  be- 
fore him.  " Drink 
hearty  and  then  to 
business.  Who  are 
you  ?” 

" There  i*  my  eard." 
he  replied,  swallowing 
a goodly  half  of  the 
cooler  and  smacking 
hi*  lip*  appreciative- 
ly. and  tossing  a visit* 
ing-rord  aero**  to  me 
on  the  other  side  of 
the  table.  I picked  up 
the  eard  and  read  a* 
follow*:  " Mr.  Ruffle* 
Holmes.  l»nd<>ri  and 
New  York." 

" Raffle*  Holme*?" 
I cried  in  amazement. 

" The  same,  Mr. 
Jenkin*.”  said  lie.  **  I 
am  the  son  of  Sher- 
lock Holmes,  the  fn- 
inou*  detective,  uml 
grandson  of  A.  J. 
Rallies,  the  distin- 
guished — er  — ah  — 
cricketer , sir." 

I gazed  at  him. 
dumb  with  astonish- 
ment. 

“ You've  heard  of 
my  father.  Sherlock 
Holmes!"  asked  my 
visitor. 

I confessed  that  the 
name  of  the  gentle- 
man was  not  unfa- 
miliar to  me. 

" And  Mr.  Raffle*, 
my  grandfather!"  he 
|MT*i*ted. 

“If  there  ever  wa*  a story  of  that  fascinating  man  that  I 
liaxe  not  read,  Mr.  Holmes,"  said  I.  “ I beg  you  will  let  me  have  it." 

“Well,  then."  said  he.  with  that  quick,  nervous  manner  which 
proved  him  a true  son  of  Sherlock  llolmcs.  "did  it  never  occur  to 
you  as  an  extraordinary  ha ppening.  as  you  read  of  my  father'*  won- 
derful |iowi-r*  a*  a detective,  and  of  Raffle*'*  equally  wonderful 
prowess  u*  a — er-  well,  let  u»  not  mi  nee  words — a*  a thief.  Mr. 
Jenkin*,  the  two  men  operating  in  I'.iiglund  at  the  sains  time,  that 
no  story  ever  appi-amt  in  which  Sherlock  Holmes’s  genius  wa* 
pit ti*l  again*!  the  subtly  planned  misdeed*  of  Mr.  Ruffles?  Is  it 
not  surprising  that  with  two  such  men  a*  they  were,  working  out 
tlo-ir  destinies  in  almost  idi-itthnl  groove*  of  daily  action,  they 
should  never  have  cns-si d each  other'*  |uith*  a*  far  as  the  public  is 
the  wiser,  and  in  the  very  nature  of  the  mnllicling  interest*  of  their 

respective  lines  of  action  a*  fuenirn.  pursuing,  the  other 

pm -oed.  they  should  to  tin-  public's  knowledge  never  have  clashed?" 

“ Now  that  you  spi-ak  of  it,"  said  I.  " it  wa*  rather  extraordinary 
that  nothing  of  tin-  sort  hup|*'tird.  (Hie  would  think  that  the  -of- 
ferer* from  the  depredation*  of  Raffles  would  immediately  have 
gone  to  llolini-s  for  assistance  in  twinging  the  other  to  justice. 
Truly,  a*  you  intimate,  it  wa*  strange  Hint  they  never  did.” 

" Kurdon  me,  Jenkin*."  put  in  my  visitor.  " I never  intimated 
anything  of  tlir  sort.  Wliat  I intimated  wa*  that  no  story  of  any 
such  i on II icl  ever  mimic  b»  light.  A*  a matter  of  fact,  Sherlock 
Holmes  W.-IS  put  Upon  a Rallies  c.l*c  in  IKHJ.  and  while  meow  at- 
tended upon  every  step  of  it.  and  my  grandfather  was  run  to 
earth  by  him  a*  cii-ilv  a*  wa*  ever  any  other  criminal  in  Holmes's 
grip,  a little  naked  god  called  Cupid  stepped  in.  saved  Raffles  from 
jail,  and  wrote  the  word  failure  aero**  llolmc*'*  docket  of  the 
ruse.  /.  sir.  tun  tlx  milp  hnufiUlc  rt milt  of  llorriiigton'a  n 

tain  i r*  to  ShirtxrL  llxtnx'.  ' 

“You  *|H-ak  enigmatically,  after  the  occasional  fashion  of  your 
illustrious  father,"  said  I "The  Donington  ease  is  unfamiliar 
to  me.'* 

" Naturally  *n."  *aid  my  rind  r»'v.  " because.  save  to  my  father, 
my  grandfather,  and  myself,  the  detail*  are  unknown  to  anybody. 
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Not  wo  my  mother  knew  of  thr  incident, 
wild  «■»  for  l)r.  Wnlmm  nut!  Itunny.  thr 
aerifoea  throujth  wh«»e  induntry  the  adven- 
ture* of  thoM*  two  great  mm  were  n- 
atiectively  niur.it <-il  to  an  wh*n  rlicd  world, 
they  didn't  even  know  there  had  ever  lawn  t» 
Dnrringlon  ea*e.  hreawie  Sherlock  Holme* 
never  told  Wilxin  anti  Raffle*  never  told 
Itunny.  Hut  they  both  told  me.  anti  now 
that  I am  satisfied  that  there  ia  a demand 
for  your  Imuk*.  I am  willing  to  tell  it  to 
you  with  the  Miidcr«tiinding  thut  we  abate 
and  aha  re  alike  in  the  pro  lit*  if  perchance 
you  think  well  enough  of  it  to  write  it  up." 

“ l So  on!"  I Mid.  ''I'll  whack  up  with 
you  «*|uurc  and  hone-t.” 

“ Which  ia  more  than  either  Watwm  or 
Itunny  ever  «li«l  with  my  father  or  my  grand- 
father. el  at*  | alioillil  not  U-  in  the  Intaiueaa 
w hich  now  occupies  my  time  and  at  tent  ion." 
an  id  Ruffle*  llolnira  with  a cold  snap  to  It  in 
eye*  which  I took  na  an  admonition  to  hew 
■trietly  to  the  line  of  honor,  or  to  auhjeet 
tnyaelf  to  terrible  wmaequencr*.  '*  With  that 
understanding.  Jenkina.  I'll  tell  you  the 
atory  of  the  l)nrrington  Ruby  Senl.  in  w hich 
•otnc  crime,  a good  ileal  of  romance,  and  my 
ancestry  are  involved." 

To  be  Continual. 


The  Terms  of  Peace 

(Continued  from  page  toft.) 

Far  East  for  at  least  a generation  or  two”— 
a pence,  that  ia  to  mV,  which  will  remove 
the  meiuiee  of  recurring  war,  and  leave 
.fupun  free  to  develop  her  resource*  and  con- 
solidate her  interest*  in  Chinn  and  Korea 
in  undistrnctcd  assurance.  One  of  the  con- 
dition* of  *uch  n peace  must  obviously  be 
the  prevention  of  the  precise  Hilda t ion  that 
made  the  war  inevitable.  The  essence  of  that 
situation  was.  it  will  l*1  remembered,  the 
presence  of  Russia  in  Munchuriu.  It  was 
the  perception  that  Russia,  once  permanent- 
ly cnc*ni|**d  in  Manchuria,  would  la-  irre- 
sistibly driven  to  occupy  Korea  as  well,  that 
rendered  the  present  conflict  unavoidable.  If, 
therefore,  the  scope  and  nature  of  a lasting 
peacr  may  to  some  extent  l*e  regarded  a* 
predetermined  by  the  cause*  that  brought 
on  the  war,  the  retirement  of  Russia  from 
Manchuria  must  clearly  lie  among  the  first 
of  the  Japanese  demands.  This  i*.  indeed,  mi 
obvious  that  Japan  long  ago  announced  her 
intention,  in  the  event  of  u Japunese  vic- 
tory. of  restoring  the  proviuev  to  China. 

A Protectorate  over  Manchuria 

That  in  itself,  however,  is  not  enough. 
Means  must  lie  liken  that  will  prevent  the 
province  from  Incoming,  a*  in  exclusively 
Chinese  hand*  it  would  almost  ecrtuinly  be- 
come. n mere  piij»er  harrier  again*!  a |k*.- 
si  hie  Russian  advance  at  some  future  and 
more  convenient  time.  To  this  effect  it  was 
suggested  not  long  ago  l»y  a Japanese  pub- 
licist in  the  Yorf/i  .1  mrriran  Review  that 
t treat  Mritain.  the  I'niti-d  State*,  and  Jupun 
should  join  in  requiring  from  China  u guar- 
antee that  the  leatored  territory  should 
neither  la-  leaped  nor  reded  to  a foreign 
power;  hut  the  device  scarcely  seems  ade- 
quate. It  ap|M<urs  more  proliable  that  in 
return  for  reestablishing  Chinese  sovereignty 
over  the  province  that  is  in  In  in  a tla-  imperial 
mausoleum  of  the  reigning  house  in  China, 
Japan  will  stipulate  that  it*  administra- 
tion shall  lie  pin  red  under  Jnpanrae  control, 
ami  that  Japan  shull.  in  fart,  govern  Man- 
ehiuia  mill'll  u*  Knglaml  govern*  Egypt  or 
the  Malay  State*,  paying  all  surplus  revenue 
into  tin*  Treasury  at  Peking,  ami  being,  in 
everything  hut  the  name,  the  real  ruler* 
and  organizers  of  the  province.  As  a 
further  condition  of  the  restoration  of  Chi- 
nese sovereignty,  it  ha*  Keen  suggested  that 
the  Chinese  Empire  should  also  Is*  invited 
to.  throw  often  a nuiidier  of  her  province*, 
fort*,  ami  town*  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  These,  however,  are  matter*  rather 
for  negotiation  between  China  and  Japan 
than  between  Japan  and  Ru*«ia.  The  def- 
inite evacuation  of  Manchuria  by  Russian 
troops  must,  if  repcati-d  Japanese  declara- 
tions go  for  anything,  he  the  first  article 
of  |M-aee.  And  with  that  question  i*  In- 
volved another — thr  ownership  and  admin- 
istration of  tin  Eu*t  China  brnm-li  of  the 


La.ke  Hopoetcong 

and  THE  SUSSEX  HILLS 


In  the  highlands  of  New  Jersey.  1.200  feet  above  sea 
level ; cool,  dry  and  Invigorating.  A region,  90  minutes  from 
New  York,  where  you  can  enjoy  your  summer  outing  at 
moderate  cost,  sailing,  fishing,  camping,  outdoor  sports. 


••  Mountain  and  Lake  Resorts,”  a handsomely  illustrated  book  of  128  pages,  will  give 
complete  Information  about  hotels  and  boarding  places,  their  rates  and  location,  together 
with  more  than  176  pictures.  The  book  also  contains  a fascinating  love  story.  -A  Paper 
Proposal."  Sent  on  receipt  ol  10  cents  in  stamps.  Address  T.  W.  LEE,  General 
Passenger  Agent.  Lackawanna  Railroad.  New  York  City. 
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Extracts  from  Adam’s  Diary 

By  MARK  TWAIN 


"One  of  the  funniest  piece*  of  wriling  that  ha*  come  from  the  pen  of 'the  veteran  humorist,"  declares  the 
Pkitmtelfhi.i  AVy«  ej  of  these  evt rails  fmm  the  diary  which  Adam  kept  in  the  Garden  of  Ellen,  and  in  which 
lie  recorded  his  litst  impression*  «.f  Eve.  " « >f  course,  it  i*  all  nonsense,"  bays  the  critic,  " burlesque  of  tlic 
Wildest  sort,  but  as  such  it  is  an  undoubted  masterpiece."  illustrated.  Cloth.  $1.00. 
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t' on  at  me  Ho  n of  u Sum/h  union  Itrxdgi  by  \ utinnal  tluaislnmen  under  Lieutenant  Hduard  l‘.  ft  err  man 


Another  I irtv  of  the  Sitn/n  union  ftridge  built  by  the  Ttevntg-atcoml  Regiment  at  Tteknkitl,  \tir  York 

THE  TRAINING  OF  NATIONAL  GUARDSMEN  IN  PRACTICAL 
ENGINEERING  WORK  IN  THE  FIELD 

At  the  remit  Stale  cuaim/imcnt  of  the  Ticruty-aerond  Knginrrn  ttl  1‘eeknkitl.  Xnr  York,  nermlg-firc  men  from  the  engineer 
cof/ta  of  the  regular  army,  under  Major  Ibitrirk  and  l.i>  utenanl  Marltunonah,  i ten  ditoihd  for  duty  i rith  the  Xalionoi 
Unanlamrn.  The  Tin nly  neeund.  of  irhiih  t’oloiol  Itnrttelt  in  t'Om  nnndiHg  offieer,  is  the  first  engiioer  feyimint  in  the  militia. 
The  [ihutuy  nigh*  tihoir  /tome  of  the  results  arrow  jdish'  d in  /lontooa  and  siis/ictision  bridge  count  r net  ion.  In  addition,  there  trail 
/iruelicnl  training  in  building  rafts  and  /touts,  trice  intanyU  w<  nit,  rifL'-gita,  and  in  ollnr  important  branrhea  of  army  engineering 
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napoleon  Bonaparte 

(HIS  COMPLETE  LIFE) 

and  the  story  of  the 

Trench 
Revolution 

by 

John  $.  e.  Abbott 

— IN  SIX  VOLUMES  = 

With  plans,  maps,  facsimiles  of  letters,  important  documents,  etc.,  etc. 

THE  stop,’  of  Napoleon  and  the  French  Revolution  is  the  most  vivid,  brilliant,  and 
interesting  chapter  in  the  world's  history.  It  has  been  told  by  many  writers,  but, 
we  think,  never  in  a more  authoritative  and  enthralling  narrative  than  this.  The 
eminent  author,  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  has  here  written  in  his  most  brilliant  style  and  imbued 
the  whole  work  with  the  results  of  his  profound  studies  and  judgment.  The  six  volumes 
are  of  royal-octavo  size,  bound  in  dark-green  silk  cloth,  with  gilt  tops  and  uncut  edges. 

They  are  profusely  illustrated  with  portraits,  scenes  from  the  Revolution,  maps,  facsimiles 
of  documents,  etc. — an  important  and  distinctive  feature. 

A|ir  Aff^l*  On  receipt  of  Si.oo  we  will  send  you  NAPOLEON  and  the  FRENCH  REVOLUTION, 
vHI  ^ sjx  uniform  volumes — all  charges  prepaid.  If  you  do  not  like  the  books,  send 

them  back  at  our  expense  and  we  will  return  the  $1.00.  If  you  do  like  them,  send  us  one  dollar  a month 
until  the  total  amount.  $12.00,  is  paid.  In  addition  to  the  books  we  will  enter  your  name,  without  ad- 
ditional cost  to  you,  for  one  year's  subscription  to  either  Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper's  Weekly,  Har- 
per’s Bazar,  or  The  North  American  Review.  The  total  cost  to  you  for  both  books  and  periodical 
is  twelve  dollars.  In  writing,  please  state  which  periodical  you  want. 

fiarper  $ Brothers,  Publishers,  franklin  Square,  new  York 
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BORATED  TALCUM 

TOILET  ~ 
POWDER 

After  Bathing 


AT  THE  SEA  SHORE 

ME.NNEN’S  i*  indi*|K*n*al»le.  It  i»  cooling  anil  soothing  to  a [‘arched  akin  and  give*, 

immediate  relief  from  Prickly  Heat.  Chafing.  Sunburn  and  ail  other  %kin  troubles  of 
Summer.  After  bathing,  after  shaving  and  for  infant*  it  i*  refreshing  and  delightful. 

Nut  on  ntir  tmeknirr-,  hut  on  mir  I'nmler,  we  have  tinilt  nor  nntinnnl  repalnllnii.  Vf  that 

)i«  get  tin*  • •nutiKM.  A«iU  ■ ■ntlnary  Klwlil jr  uriXrO  with  rhop  And  put  op  in 

(•'Iiinool.ll  |i»r‘ Him.  The  pilrr  uf  .ic-jt  narent  I*  ■ h»t  <■(  iniilal»»r*.  Ilim'l  In  nn-  nl  l*y  the 
uuvCiupu'tiit*  •leal**  olio  *j»>  >n»l  as  guud."  Sold  everywhere  or  »>y  nmil.  U nnla.  V-itiijilr  fr»*. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  COMPANY,  S7  Orange  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Try  MCKNEN'S  VIOLET  TALCUM. 


The  REMINGTON 
Billing  Typewriter 

is  tHe  complete  billing  machine 


It  supplies  the  needs  of  every  business. 

It  embraces  every  billing  system. 

It  improves  and  develops  system  according  to  the  needs 
, of  business. 

It  eliminates  waste  labor  in  the  billing  department 

It  eliminates  waste  labor  w'hich  pen  billing  makes 
necessary  in  other  departments. 

It  equals  the  other  Remington  models  in  its  capacity 
for  ordinary  work. 

It  is  now  used  by  thousands  of  representative  houses 
in  every  part  of  the  country. 

And  everywhere  its  record  as  a time,  labor  and  expense 
saver  is  beyond  competition. 

New  illustrated  booklet 
sent  on  request. 


Rantiigtoii  Typewriter  Co. 

325.327  Broadway 
New  York 

Branches  Everywhere. 


**  Free  from  the  care  which  wearies  ami  annoys. 
Where  every  hour  bring*  its  several  joys." 


“AMERICA'S 

SUMMER 

RESORTS.” 


This  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
publications  of  its  kind,  and  will  assist 
those  who  are  wondering  where  they 
will  go  to  spend  their  vacation  this 
summer. 

It  contains  a valuable  map,  in  addition 
to  much  interesting  information  regarding 
resorts  on  or  reached  by  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES. 


A copy  will  tw  Ktil  In*,  upon  rw»ip*  of  a two-cvnl  alantp,  tijr  C«orae 
II.  Daniel*,  General  I'.iienger  AkciU.  New  York  Central  & Hudson 
River  Railroad,  Grand  Central  Mathm,  New  York. 
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ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS  MARY  E.  WILKINS 
RICHARD  LE  G ALLIEN  NE  GEORGE  HIBBARD 

JAMES  BRANCH  CABELL  ALICE  BROWN,  Etc. 

THE  SLAVE-TRADE  OF  TO 

By  HENRY  W.  NEVINSON 

In  October,  1904.  an  expedition  under  Mr.  Ncvinson  was  sent  by  HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  to  Africa  to  exp 
slave-trade  of  to-day.  In  this  number  is  printed  the  first  of  his  papers,  written  from  Loando,  in  which  he  vividly 
as  he  finds  them,  and  prepares  the  way  lor  the  most  dramatic  of  nis  revelations.  The  expedition  is  still  in  the 
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COMMENT 

SlLDOV  has  ail  official  appointment  been  discussed  more 
widely  and  with  more  interest  by  politicians  tbnn  that  of 
Mr.  Eunc  Root  to  lie  Secretary  of  State.  During  the  week 
ending  July  15,  almost  every  political  iicw#p<i|icr  of  any  im- 
iwrtonrc  in  the  United  State#  had  something  to  Bay  upon  the 
subject.  The  di?cu#*ion  was  noteworthy  for  two  reasons: 
Hr>t.  the  unanimity  of  the  testimony  to  the  preeminent  fitnesa 
of  the  appointee  for  the  place;  and,  secondly,  the  bearing 
which  the  appointment  is  presumed  to  have  on  the  selection 
of  the  next  Uepiiblieati  nominee  for  the  Presidency,  A-; 
Secretary  of  War.  an  office  which,  since  our  acquirement  of 
Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  and  the  Panama  Canal  strip, 
practically  embraces  not  only  the  control  of  tin*  regular  army 
and  of  our  system  of  fortifications,  but  also  the  functions  dis- 
eharged  in  Great  Britain  by  a Secretary  of  the  Colonies,  Mr. 
Root  demonstrated  the  possession  of  statesmanship  of  a high 
order.  and  of  qualities  that  would  In*  specially  useful  in  tin* 
direction  of  nur  foreign  affairs.  On  one  occasion  lie  came 
forward,  it  will  be  recalled,  a#  the  official  expounder  and  de- 
fender of  what  ha#  been  termed  the  R«m«skw;i.t  corollary  to  the 
M on n ok  doctrine,  the  assertion,  namely,  that  it  is  our  duty, 
while  safeguarding  Latin- American  commonwealth#  against 
European  aggression,  to  sa-o  to  it  that  they  fulfil  their  inter- 
national obligations.  All  that  can  be  urged  on  behalf  of  that 
far-reaching  innovation  was  unquestionably  said  by  Mr.  Root. 


We  take  for  granted  thnl  while  he  i#  Secretary  of  State  there 
will  be  no  departure  from  that  policy,  the  first  outcome  of 
which  is  our  assumption  of  the  collection  and  distribution  of 
the  revenues  of  Santo  Domingo,  unless,  indeed,  a departure  is 
compelled  by  the  Senate's  rejection  of  the  as  yet  uiirntificd 
treaty  with  the  Dominican  republic.  There  is  some  ground 
for  thinking  that  Mr.  Root,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  ho 
is  sometime#  taxcil  with  a lack  of  geniality,  will  be  able  to 
exercise  more  influence  upon  individual  .Senators  than  his 
prede«*ssor  w«»  able  to  attain;  it  is  well  known  that  the  late 
Secretary  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  tin-  Senate  not  only- 
reject  the  first  ll.vv-Pu  m-i:iotk  treaty,  but  fail  to  act  on 
many  reciprocity  treaties  and  other  convention*  on  which  Mr. 
Hay  had  set  hi#  heart.  Mr.  Rttur.  on  the  other  hand,  ill  the 
fu«v  1 »f  concert  «-d  and  vehement  opposition,  wo#  able  to  secure 
the  assent  of  ( "-digress  to  his  bill  creating  a general  Bluff  mid 
reorganizing  the  army  system.  Wo  nqteut  that  not  even  by 
newspujNT  editors  who  regard  the  new  Secretary  without  po- 
liiieal  or  personal  sympathy,  is  there  any  dispute  as  to  his  fit- 
iii-s#  to  conduct  our  foreign  relations  in  a way  worthy  of  a post 
a-'oeiated  with  many  of  the  most  illustrious  names  in  the 
history  of  the  republic. 

With  regard,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  effect  of  Mr.  R«*»t’s 
eppointmeiit  to  the  premiership  of  the  pn-s-nl  Adruini-tni- 
ti.. u on  tlie.  selection  of  a Ib-publicmi  eandi'ttile  for  the  Presi- 


dency in  11KW  there  i*  much  difference  of  opinion.  It  is 
generally  taken  for  granted,  indeed,  that  Mr.  K«)T  could  not 
have  been  prevailed  upon  to  ac«>cpt  the  office  utile##  he  believed, 
or  ho|H'd.  that  it  would  prove  the  vestibule  to  the  White  lluuse; 
and  in  some  quarters  it  has  been  suggi-rted  that  he  may  liavc 
asked  for  ami  received  from  Mr.  Roohkyklt  a definite  assur- 
ance that  hi#  candidacy  for  the  nominal  ion  should  la*  pro- 
moted by  all  the  influence  that  legitimately  might  be  exerted 
by  the  President.  The  hypotlnwi#  that  any  conversation  on 
the  subject  occurred  is  scarcely  consistent  with  what  is  known 
of  the  characters  of  the  two  men.  It  is  improbable  that  Mr. 
Rooskvki.t  Would  stoop  to  bribe  anybody  to  ai*eept  n post  which 
DymKL  Webster  gladly  resigned  a wut  in  the  Unite<|  State* 
Senate  to  take.  Beside*,  lie  #eema  to  have  been  estopped  from 
offering  any  such  inducement  by  the  frauknes#  with  which  he 
is  understood  to  have  nvowi-d  hi#  preference  for  Judge  Taft. 
A 4*om-s|M*mlent  of  the  Philadelphia  1‘ublic  Ledger  was  at  (Ik- 
White  House  one  morning  some  weeks  ago,  and  there  found 
Secretary  Shaw  waiting  to  see  the  President.  “Well,  how  is 
the  competition  for  the  next  Republican  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  going  on?*'  tin*  correspondent  asked.  “We're  all 
berm  bowled  out  bv  the  President."  replied  the  Secretary  of 
:1m?  Treasury,  “lie  ha#  served  not!**©  on  us  that  he  i#  for 
Tut.  There  is  no  u#o  in  discussing  the  matter  any  further. 
What  is  more,  the  President  has  liegun  the  work  for  Tut." 


It  may  ul#o  bo  rememben-d  that,  about  the  time  when  this 
statement  was  attributed  to  Secretary  Shaw,  there  were  signs 
of  a u#e  of  the  Administration’s  influence  in  Ohio  with  a view 
to  securing  the  delegation  from  that  State  for  Secretary  Tut 
three  year#  hence.  Perhaps  it  would  la*  easier  for  Judge  Taft 
to  get  the  delegation  from  Ohio  than  it  would  be  for  Mr.  Root 
to  get  the  delegation  from  Xew  York.  There  i#  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  last  year  the  President  would  hove  liked  to  see  the 
Republican  convention  of  hi#  native  State  nominate  Mr. 
Root  for  Governor,  but  the  delegates  proved  intractable, 
evincing  a preference  even  for  Mr.  Hiimjins,  though  the  latter 
was  disen-dited  in  many  eye*  by  figuring  as  the  personal  favor- 
ite of  Governor  Ooki.l.  A good  many  thing'  may  hapjH-n.  how- 
ever. between  now  and  June.  11NW.  Governor  Hiuoixs  is  *np* 
pn-w-d  to  have  quarrelled  with  ex-Govenior  Opki.i,.  and  should 
tlie  former  gain  control  of  tlie  Republican  machine.  Presiilent 
Kihmkvklt  may  have  mueh  more  influence  at  Albany  three 
years  hence  than  he  had  11  year  ago.  Iksiiks.  even  wire-pullers, 
though  they  keenly  appreciate  a “ mixer,”  like  to  have  a big 
man  for  a candidate,  amebody  whom  the  voters  have  all  In-ard 
of  and  admire.  In  the  present  perturbed  condition  of  tlie 
world,  Mr.  lb « <T,  a#  American  Secretary  of  State,  may  have  an 
op|Mirt unity  of  making  hi#  name  a household  word.  If  the 
great  occasion  comes,  we  may  Ik*  certain  that  1m*  will  not  let  it 
slip.  It  i#  true  that  then*  is  no  precedent  in  our  history  for 
the  attainment  of  the  Presidency  by  a man  who  had  never 
previously  held  on  elective  office.  In  atirring  time#,  however. 
Itcw  precedent#  may  Ik*  made. 

As  we  pointed  out  lurt  week,  no  nttempt  to  minimi*  or 
localize  the  eotfon-i'C|M>rt  scandal  in  tin-  Department  of  Agri- 
culture will  meet  with  even  tacit  acquiescence  on  the  part  «>f 
President  Rooskvki.t.  The  mess-age  ant  to  Secretary  Wilson 
from  Oyster  Bay  wa#  os  much  to  the  purpose  and  almost  a# 
brief  a#  Git  ant’s  41  Let  no  guilty  man  csch|k*."  Far  from  being 
contented  with  the  peremptory  dismissal  of  tlie  associate 
statistician  who  sought  to  make  money  by  furnishing  Wall 
Street  speculators  with  an  adv.inci*  rc|*nrt  of  the  government 
statistic#  relating  to  the  eotlon  crop,  tin*  Pn*sidel»t  wrote  to 
his  Attorney-General:  “I  most  earnestly  hope  that  every 
effort,  will  be  made  to  bring  HhLMks  t««  justice.”  Mr.  Ib#»si:- 
vki.t  added:  “The  man  is.  in  my  judgment,  a far  greater 
scoundrel  tli.-m  if  he  had  stolen  money  from  the  government, 
ns  he  used  the  government  to  derive  outsiders  and  to  maki* 
money  for  himself  mid  others.”  The  convict  ion.  planted  when 
tile  Post-office  Depart Ilieut  was  shaken  up.  .Wtiw  to  be  getting 
more  deeply  rooted  every  day.  tho  conviction,  namely,  that 
there  really  seem#  to  be  no  room  for  grafters  under  this 
Administration.  Scarcely  was  ,\|r.  BoNapartf.  thoroughly 
warm  in  the  chair  of  Sts-rctnrv  of  the  Navy  when  he  proceeded 
to  reinstate  Civil- Kii»im#*r#  Wii.Kt  it  and  IIauuis,  who  lately 
hod  been  removed  from  their  ns-ignincnta  at  the  ("barlestoti 
Naval  Station  because  tin-  contractor#  there  cfunplained  that 
tin!  two  olfa-er#  annoyed  them  bv  an  nverrigorous  inspection 
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of  (heir  work-  Tu  n memorandum  submitted  to  the  President 
am!  approved  by  him,  Secretary  Bonaparte  |>ointed  out  that  it 
would  scarcely  be  conducive  to  the  honesty  and  efficiency  of 
ibe  work  done  for  the  government  if  supervising  engineers 
conld  be  removed  on  no  other  ground  than  tiic  vigilant  and 
conscientious  discharge  of  their  duty  in  holding  contractors 
up  to  the  specification*  of  their  contracts.  This  approved 
mt-moruitdum  should  be  interesting  reading  for  contractors  all 
over  the  IVited  States,  and  also  for  the  politicians  on  whom 
tliey  rely  for  a pull. 

The  document  and  its  reception  by  tho  Chief  Mag:*- 
tnite  throw  a shaft  of  light  upon  the  story  which  has 
Inrn  going  (lie  rounds  of  the  press — the  alleged  account  of 
a recent  interview  between  President  Roosevelt  and  Senator 
Knot,  of  Pennsylvania,  who.  it  will  be  remembered,  was  made 
Attorney-General  largely  through  the  kind  offices  of  the  late 
Senator  Qf.iT  and  of  Senator  Pf.xhose.  neither  of  whom  is 
^opposed  to  have  been  an  indexible  enemy  of  political  jobs. 
According  to  the  anecdote,  the  President,  in  a moment  of 
gccd-natured  confidential  expansion,  asked  the  Senator  what 
was  thought  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Box.ip.vnTF.  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The 
Senator  inquired  whether  the  President  would  permit  him  to 
reply  by  recalling  an  incident  that  had  once  occurred  in  Pitts- 
burg. where  a client  of  hia,  one  Patrick  Collin*,  won  accus- 
tomed to  sleep  over  his  barroom,  a convenient  location  be- 
cause the  bartender  could  consult  him  at  a pinch.  Ono  night, 
or  rather  in  tin?  small  hours  of  the  morning,  the  bartender 
woke  him  up  with.  “ Is  Tim  Fl  XX loan  good  for  two  drinks?” 
41  Has  he  thim  V was  the  reply.  “ He  has,”  was  the  rejoinder, 
“lie  is,"'  said  Pvt.  and  went  to  sleep  again.  That  may  l»u  the 
resigned  way  in  which  politicians  regard  the  disposition  made 
of  the  Navy  Department.  Precisely  Imw  Secretary  Boxapabtk 
relishes  the  anecdote  is  unknown. 

The  boom  for  the  municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  launched  successfully  by  the 
election  of  Mr.  Dl'XSK  to  be  Mayor  of  Chicago,  seems  to  have 
struck  a snag.  Mayor  Di’XXK  hu  found  out  that  he  cannot 
k«l»  the  promise  made  before  election  day  that  if  his  fellow 
citizens  would  vote  for  him  lie  would  see  to  it  that  the  strn-t- 
milway*  were  boogbt  by  the  municipality.  He  can’t  buy  tlicni, 
Uvauae  the  money  for  the  purpose  is  not  to  bo  got.  That  Chi- 
cago had  reached  the  limit  of  her  Arrowing  power*  was  well 
known  to  thr  voters,  hut  tliey  hud  hewn  told  that  tho  necessary 
fund*  could  be  scrum!  by  the  issuance  of  certificate*  under 
the  so-called  Mo:ukr  law,  passed  by  the  Illinois  L-gislature 
in  order  to  provido  a loophole  of  esea|«e  fn»m  the  dilemma. 
X'jw  it  turns  out  that  the  Mi  kllfu  law  has  a string  to  it  that 
Mr.  Ih  xxr.  had  overlooked  or  neglected  to  mention.  Before 
any  certificates  can  bo  issued  the  specific  project  for  which  it 
i*  jirepord  to  issue  them  must  be  submitted  to  a popular  vote 
ami  apprised  by  a three-fifths  majority.  Mayor  Pi  nxk  seems 
to  feel  no  confidence  in  his  ability  to  secure  the  necessary 
thrfi-fifths.  He  lias  fallen  back  on  nil  alternative  method  of 
Ni-uring  dwup  fares.  He  proposes  to  force  the  existing  cor- 
P- Tut  imw  to  lower  their  fares  or  go  out  of  business  by  effeet- 
it*g  tbc  incorporation  of  an  opposition  eoinpany,  to  which  lie 
would  grunt  a twenty-year  franchise  authorizing  it  to  con- 
struct and  operate  w>un»  240  miles  of  competitive  street-rail-* 
*ay.  All  that  he  needs,  he  says,  for  the  formation  of  a com- 
pany that  slreuld  be  managed  exclusively  in  the  public  interest 
ia  tlie  >li -11 1 very  of  five  philanthropists  who  wou!d  raise  the 
‘•*pi^l  required  and  consent  that  no  bonds  should  l»e  issued, 
that  the  dividend  on  the  stock  should  lx*  limited  to  six  pc" 
'vnL.and  that  all  tire  shares,  instead  of  being  subjects  for  sale 
ami  purehiifo  on  tin;  Stock  Kxchange,  should  Iw  dejmsited  in  n 
trust  iximpauy  under  rigorous  condition*  that  would  make  it 
impowible  for  outsiders  to  take  the  control  of  the  company 
•way  frnm  the  philanthropist*.  At  last  accounts  the  five  in- 
tliHwioable  altruists  hud  not  been  found. 

This  is  not  the  only  reverse  experienced  by  the  American  ad- 
vocjtc*  of  inuniripid  ownership.  Tliey  got  little  encouragement 
from  thp  British  expert  who  was  invited  lu  re  to  expound  the 
•urantagiss  of  the  municipal-ownership  system,  as  exemplified 
in  Glo*gow.  After  a careful  inspection  of  the  condition*,  po- 
litic*!, fiscal,  and  ctxuioimciil,  prevailing  in  Uhieago  ami  other 
”(«•*  in  the  United  State*,  tire  British  visitor  expressed  grave 


doubt  concerning  tho  expediency  of  our  adopting  the  municipal- 
ownerehip  plan.  We  hear  much  less  than  we  did  a year  ago 
about,  the  application  of  the  municipal-ownership  principle  to 
the  city  of  Now  York.  There  is  still  sonic  talk  about  a com- 
bination between  the  Republican  machine  managed  by  ex- 
Gorernor  Odku,  and  the  newspaper*  owned  by  Mr.  W.  K. 
Hf.vrst  in  the  coming  municipal  campaign,  but  it.  now  seems 
improbable  that  the  opponents  of  Tammany  Ilall  can  secure 
the  conjuration  of  the  Citizens’  Union,  for  which  reason,  and 
because  his  administration  of  the  mayoralty  has,  as  a whole, 
given  much  satisfaction,  thp  reelection  of  Mr.  McClellaX 
is  generally  looked  upon  as  assured. 

One  American  newspaper -describes  a*  “ deplorable  ” tire  fact 
that  United  State*  Senator  Mitchell,  of  Oregon,  should  have 
been  convicted  of  a crime  tho  penalty  for  which  i*  imprison- 
ment in  a penitentiary.  Another  newspaper  more  justly  re- 
marks that  what,  is  deplorable  is  not  the  conviction,  but  the 
crime.  If  tire  Senator  was  guilty,  his  conviction  is  a praise- 
worthy and  promising  incident.  It  will  clear  the  air  in 
Oregon.  The  spectacle  of  a mini  wearing  a striped  suit  aud 
performing  a convict’s  work  iu  prison  who  occupied  but  yes- 
terday a seat  in  tho  Senate-house  at  Washington  should,  and 
doubtless  will,  bnvo  upon  tire  public  mind  in  Oregon,  and, 
for  that  matter,  on  the  whole  Pacific  elope,  the  hygienic  and 
invigorating  effect  which,  according  to  Aristotle,  the  typical 
Greek  tragedy  was  intended  to  produce.  Tire  Stngyrilo  de- 
clared it  to  Ire  the  office  of  that  species  of  artistic  ooinposi- 
tion  to  purge  the  passions  by  inspiring  at  one®  fear  and  pity. 
The  purgation  was  to  he  accomplished  by  the  spectacle  of  the 
Nemesis  which  follows  wickedness  even  to  high  places,  hum- 
bles the  mighty,  and  brings  low  the  proud.  Here  was  a man 
who  luid  twice  jierforraod  one  of  tire  most  difficult  feat* 
achievable  by  humnn  beings.  Twice  had  he  lived  down  an 
ugly  past.  Early  in  life  he  left  an  Eastern  State  under  a 
cloud,  and  making  hi*  way  under  a borrowed  name  to  a re- 
mote Western  community,  grew  up  with  it.  As  a lawyer  and 
as  a politician,  he  came  to  Ire  one  whom  hi*  fellow  citizen* 
were  glad  to  honor.  An  admires!  ami  trusted  leader  of  the 
Republican  party  in  Oregon,  he  rose  from  one  p<«*t  to  another 
until  ho  was  sent  to  represent  hi*  commonwealth  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  Suite*.  Now,  the  Pacific  slope  communi- 
ties arc  exceptionally  sensitive  concerning  the  reputation  of 
those  deputed  to  *peak  for  tl»  m at  Washington.  When,  there- 
fore, the  fact*  were  divulged  regarding  the  unpleasant  circum- 
stance* under  which  their  Senator  had  originally  left  tire 
East,  the  first  fouling  provoked  ill  Oregon  was  one  of  revolt 
and  indignation.  Not  only  did  Senator  Mitchell  fail  of  im- 
mediate reelect  ion,  but  it  looked  for  a time  as  if  hi*  public 
career  were*  ended.  Unquestionably  tire  career  of  ninety-nina 
men  out  of  a hundred  would  have  cudcd  then  and  there. 

Strange  to  say,  for  Senator  Mitchell  there  was  reserved  a 
resurrection.  Instead  of  hiding  himself  from  tire  averted 
face*  of  hi*  whilom  friend*  ami  neighbor*  he  went  straight 
home  to  Oregon  when  hi*  term  had  expired,  and  there  ap- 
penhtl  from  the  dug-up  story  of  hi*  long-buried  past  to  tlreir 
vivid  recollection*  of  the  useful  and  amiable  life  which  he  had 
lived  among  them.  The  appeal  was  not  made  in  vain.  Men 
have  warm  heart*  in  the  Far  West,  and  not  content  with  a 
pretended  condonation  of  a piece  of  personal  history  which 
might  seem  ultramontane  and  ancient,  they  attested  tire  reality 
of  tlreir  forgiveness  by  sending  him  to  occupy  once  more  the 
scat  in  the  United  States  Senate  of  which  his  uutnrid  endow- 
ment* qualified  him  to  Ire  an  ornament.  That  the  triumphant 
survivor  of  such  unique  vicissitudes,  who  twice  hud  einergisl 
victorious  from  a straggle  with  his  own  past,  should  vet  ulti- 
mately huve  succumbed  to  a sordid  and  mean  temptation  i*, 
in  truth,  tragical  iu  the  poignant  aud  classical  sense  of  the 
word.  Call  no  man  fortunate  till  he  i*  dead  is  *uid  to  have 
Item  tho  admonition  ndd reused  to  a sovereign  whose  name  is 
a synonym  for  opulence  by  one  of  tire  wi«c  men  of  Greece. 
Let  no  limn  while  he  i*  still  living  rake  for  grunted  (hut  he 
can  play  successfully  the  august  rede  of  self-relmbilitution  ti— 

signed.  1o  Jeun  Vuljeau  in  Leg  Mint  whirs, 

X'Yo  refer  el*ewlu-re  to  the  definite  reception  „„d  acceptam-e 
of  tire  po*t  of  Russia’s  chief  plenipotentiary’  in  the  forth- 
coming conference  with  Japan’s  representative*  at  P.ris- 
mouth  by  the  statesman  who  was  christened  Swum*  Witte 
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but  who,  having  been  made  a count  booh*  yearn  ago,  it*  en- 
titled to  use  the  nobiliary  particle.  We  refer  to  him  else- 
where at  a length  more  commensurate  with  the  importance 
of  the  part  which  lie  ha*  played  in  the  pant,  and  iem»  likely^ 
to  play  once  more  in  the  contemporary  history  of  hia  country. 
Wo  mention  here  that  the  prospect  of  hia  prolonged  absence 
from  his  native  land  at  a critical  conjuncture  is  viewed  with 
very  different  feelings  by  different  coteries  and  parties  in  the 
Russian  community.  As  for  the  grand  dukes,  they  are  doubt- 
less  undecided  whether  to  regret  or  applaud  his  departure. 
The  members  of  the  grand-ducal  cabal  recognize,  of  course, 
that  the  delegation  of  the  conduct  of  negotiations  to  Count 
Wittk  is  looked  upon  by  Japan  and  by  the  neutral  powers  ns 
a good  augury  for  the  prompt  conclusion  of  a peaop.  Now 
they  do  not  want  peace:  for  three  rcusoua.  Ill  the  first  place, 
the  termination  of  the  war  upon  any  terms  to  which  Japan 
will  Ire  likely  to  assent  would  put  an  ineffaceable  stigma  on 
the  policy  of  aggression  and  defiance  in  the  Far  Fast,  for 
which,  in  the  popular  miud,  they  are  field  personally  responsi- 
ble. In  the  second  place,  a termination  of  the  war  would  put 
an  end  to  the  opportunities  of  embezzlement,  of  which  such 
shameful  use  has  been  made  during  the  last  seventeen  months. 
Finally,  tlie  conclusion  of  a lienee  would  necessarily  lie  fol- 
lowed ipiiekly  by  tire  return  to  European  Russia  of  the  vast 
army  under  Linikvitch,  which  is  known  to  be  honeycombed 
vwith  disaffection. 


is  not  forgotten  that  the  conspiracy  of  December, 
1825,  which  nearly  cost  Nicholas  I.  hia  newly  ascended 
throne,  was  organized  mainly  among  regiments  which, 
during  their  protracted  service  in  central  and  western 
Europe,  had  become  infected  with  liberal  ideas.  rTKe  rank 
and  file  under  I,imkvitcu  may  not  have  become  liberalized 
politically,  but  they  are  known  to  have  been  goaded  almost  to 
fury  by  the  hardships  and  privations  to  which  they  have  been 
exposed  by  peculation  in  high  places,  from  the  wholesale  steal- 
ing of  the  overcoats  donated  by  a patriotic  Moscow  merchant 
to  the  incessant  and  contemptible  adulteration  of  the  quinine 
intended  for  the  field  hospitals.  If  ever,  since  the  Roman  Em- 
pire was  put  up  at  auction  by  the  Pnetorian  Guards,  a despot- 
ism was  threatened  with  subversion  at  the  bands  of  ils  own 
mercenaries,  that  is  tlie  position  occupied  by  the  Russian 
autocracy  to-day.  This  the  grand  dukes  know,  ami  they  would 
infinitely  prefer  to  see  LlXJEVlTCIl’s  soldiers  exterminated  by 
the  Jaimitosc  than  to  see  them  brought  hack  to  St.  Petersburg 
and  Moscow  in  their  present  frame  of  mind.  At  the  same 
time  they  are  glad  to  see  M.  UK  Witte  sent  out  of  the  country, 
for  while  he  was  in  power  embezzlement  was  impracticable.  / 
R fCHKLlEL'  himself  wua  not  more  grimly  intolerant  of  cor- 
ruption on  the  part  of  princes,  nor  was  even  Tt'BOOT,  with  his 
bourgeois  notions  of  honesty  and  economy,  more  detested  by 
the  great,  nobles  who  hail  been  wont  to  pillage  the  French 
treasury. 


system  more  suited  to  the  national  temperament  and  history 
than  would  be  representative  institutions,  though  they  dc*ire 
to  see  it  purged  of  the  abuses  by  which  it  has  been  overlaid 
during  the  last  two  reigns.  These  men  have  lost  in  Count 
WlTTE  their  exemplar,  their  pilot,  ami  their  champion. 

Thq  President  received  this  year  from  William#  College  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters.  lie  had  not  had  it  before,  and 
lie  said  he  prized  it  particularly  coming  from  Williams.  Such 
a degree  is  a |iersoiinl  tribute.  It  might  have  fitted  Dr.  Rouse- 
\i:lt  a shade  belter  if  it  had  been  Doctor  of  Dictation.  Some 
critics  consider  that  Letters  leave  off  where  dictation  begins, 
but  ns  yet  there  is  no  rule  about  that.  It  depends. 

Mr.  Jerome  said  in  hi#  Ottawa,  Kansas,  speech,  that  “there 
should  be  two  seta  of  statutes,  one  for  the  moral  yearning# 
of  rural  communities.’’  He  has  been  criticised  for  so  saying, 
and  express#-*  surprise  that  his  remark  should  have  been  taken 
seriously.  No  wonder  it  was  taken  seriously:  it  is  so  lamen- 
tably sensible.  Maybe  it  applies  more  to  New  York  State  than 
to  Kansas,  but  here,  at  least,  a Legislature  that  would  act 
on  it  would  give  enormous  relief  to  the  governments  of  vast 
city  population*.  Ret  ter,  however,  than  two  set*  of  statutes 
are  laws,  like  the  local  option  law  in  Vermont,  which  give 
moral  yearnings  a chance  to  express  themselves  in  the  proviso 
measure  and  locality  in  which  they  exist. 

Tlie  chief  value  of  the  Equitable  revelations  is  educational 
rather  than  disciplinary.  That  the  offi«-ers  of  the  company, 
including  the  directors,  should  have  been  brought  to  a real- 
izing wow  of  what  they  were  doing  i#  not  less  useful  than 
that  the  public  should  have  been  informed.  As  a result  of 
the  report  of  the  Frick  committee  and  the  publication  of 
the  IIrxdrickh  testimony  every  officer  of  every  insurance  com- 
pany in  the  country  has  had  notice  that  the  standard  of  ad- 
ministration for  insurance  companies  ha#  been  raised,  and 
that  policy-holder*  and  public  expect  every  responsible  insur- 
ance officer  to  make  his  conduet  square  with  it.  That  general 
result  is  of  great  importance;  of  more  imiiortaiicc,  indeed, 
than  any  particular  or  individual  result  whatever. 


Ho  whether  H.  db  Witte  remains  in  Europe,  or  is  deputed 
to  arrange  a peace  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  he  is 
equally  persona  non  grata  to  tlie  grand-ducal  eoterie.  It  must 
also  be  acknowledged  that  his  absence  is  unlikely  to  be  much 
deplored  by  those  advanced  Liberals  who  desire  to  see  repre- 
sentative institutions  established  in  the  Czar’s  dominions. 
They  do  not  want  m sec  the  autocratic  principle  INN  lee  moil,  as 
('..lint  Witte  strove  to  redeem  it,  by  an  upright,  intelligent, 
thrifty,  and  benignant  administration.  They  ‘any,  what  is  true 
enough,  that  great  and  good  ministers  of  a despot  an-  rare; 
that  when  they  emerge  they  find  it  hard  to  keep  tlieir  heads 
above  water;  and  that  seldom,  if  ever,  do  they  have  successors. 
They  bold  it  to  have  been  a hlosing  for  France,  as  things 
turned  out,  that  l»u*  XV L bud  not  sufficient  strength  of 
mind  to  keep  in  office  a man  like  Trmurr,  who.  by  wisdom, 
justice,  and  energy,  might  have  saved  the  absolutist  monarchy. 
It  is  certain  that  throughout  hi*  public  life  Count  Wittk 
has  set  his  face  inflexibly  against  the  introduction  of  consti- 
tutional government  into  Russia.  One  can  understand,  there- 
fore. why  Russian  Liberals,  while  rendering  full  justice  to  his 
economical  achievement#  and  intentions,  shed  no  tear#  over 
Ins  temporary  removal  from  hi#  native  land.  Tlie  men  to 
whom  his  absence  i#  a serious  and  iierhapa  fatal  calamity  arc 
those  Conservatives  who  comprise  a large  and  very  influential 
part  of  the  Russian  landowner*,  who  hare  great  influence  at 
tlie  imperial  Court,  and  who  honestly  believe  an  autocratic 


Mr.  James  Alexander’s  illness  is  sure  to  provoke  much  sym- 
pathy. Whatever  Sir.  Alexander's  sins  of  omission  tuny  have 
been,  and  whatever  he  may  have  done  that  was  wrong,  it  will 
be  widely  believed  that  he  never  at  any  time  consciously  de- 
viated from  what  ho  believed  to  be  right.  It  was  be  who 
brought  on  the  inquiry  that  ha#  hurt  himself  a*  well  a*  many 
other#.  We  do  not  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  lie  would  have 
done  what  he  did  even  if  he  had  foreseen  the  consequence*. 
Without  doubt  a#  the  chief  mid  most  responsible  officer  of  the 
society  lie  felt  hi#  responsibility  to  tire  public,  and  he  probably 
determined  at  last  to  end  a condition  of  affair#  that  he  could 
not  Control.  Hi#  case  is  by  no  mean#  one  of  clear  self-sacri- 
fice, but  hi#  stubborn  recalcitrancy  had  a creditable  amount 
of  conscientious  obstinacy  mixed  iu  with  it.  He  had  a good 
job,  and  wa#  by  no  mean#  averse  to  profiting  by  its  impor- 
tunities. but  a looter  he  never  meant  to  be.  nor  ever  was. 


The  hot  weather  makes  it  a suitable  time  to  think  about 
the  Panama  C’aual  work  and  its  great  natural  difficulties. 
1#  it  any  fun  to  work  hard  when  it  is  as  hot  a#  it  has  lately 
been  hereabout* ? No;  it  i#  no  fun.  On  the  isthmus  it  is 
usually  hot,  and  it  is  not  affirmatively  In  Mil  thy  down  there  yet. 
The  newspaper*  printed  last  week  a letter  from  one  Mowwm. 
a clerk  of  the  canal  commission,  who  nays  that  Ire  and  hi# 
wife  are  living  ut  u good  new-  government  hotel  three  wile* 
from  Panama,  and  that  the  Liard  is  good  and  the  cliuiat" 
more  comfortable  than  that  of  Washington  at  thi*  season. 
Ho  like#  the  work  ami  the  place,  and  i#  not  afraid  of  yel- 
low fever.  We  hope  to  see  more  such  reports.  It  is  highly 
important  that  the  folks  who  ure  going  to  do  the  work  at 
T’anama  should  find  life  endurable  while  they  do  it.  There 
were  at  last  accounts  about  12.000  men  at  work  on  the  canal, 
quite  a#  many  as  can  be  taken  wire  of  at  present-  Mr.  SlIOXT# 
said  before  be  started  for  tlie  isthmus  that  what  he  wa*  most 
busy  about  now  was  to  provide  good  underlying  condition# 
fur  work,  to  perfect  the  sanitary  arrangements,  get  beltpr 
drinking  water,  provide  more  and  better  bousing  and  lodging- 
and  provide  to  gel  the  laborers  to  and  from  their  work, 
mid  for  recreations  siml  amusement#  for  them.  It  i* 
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ohviow  importance  that  an  army  of  men,  separated  from  their 
families  ami  working  in  a hot  climate,  shall  find  wholesome 
rtitortainnu-ut  in  tlicir  leisure.  Those  men  must  have  some 
fun— ft  decent  minimum  of  fun — or  they  won’t  keep  well  or 
work  well.  Mr.  Shunts  took  back  with  him  a physical  di- 
rector to  organize  n general  system  of  garni**  and  ainuw- 
n,i'nta.  That  U well.  Later  a few  hippodrome  troupes  may  Ik* 
lured  to  Paiiumu,  or  maybe  Coney  Island  will  move  down  there 
for  the  winter.  There  must  be  high  wages  for  good  men. 
wholesome  food,  the  least  detrimental  drinks  that  will  satisfy 
the  workers,  decent  lodging*,  and  due  amusement.  Given  all 
these,  the  canal  will  be  built  some  time,  but  it  will  never  be 
built  if  tin*  work  is  not  made  reasonably  attractive.  So  far 
as  yet  appears  the  best  chance  to  get  the  work  finished  within 
a reasonable  time  is  to  cut  it  up  into  suitable  lengths  and  let 
it  not  to  contractors. 


The  prospective  British-Mexiean  railroad  from  Tehuantepec 
to  LVtttxaranlcm*,  in  Mexico,  will  constitute  u new  transcon- 
tinental line.  100  miles  long.  1200  miles  north  of  Panama,  and 
“W  miles  Muith  of  New  Orleans.  About  ten  milliona  has  al- 
ready been  spent  mi  the  road,  and  $80,000,000  is  being  spent 
•in  the  ports,  and  the  projectors  of  it  believe  that  their 
etiterjirta*.  when  completed,  will  make  a considerable  difference 
in  the  world  of  trade. 

One  of  the  difficulties  that  some  of  the  larger  of  the  Eastern 
collcgci  have  is  to  make  birds  of  different  feather  flock  to- 
gether irrespective  of  their  plumage.  Thus  the  dean  of  Yale 
report*  to  President  Hadley  that  one  of  the  worst  evils  in 
Vale  is  the  segregation  of  rich  students  in  expensive  dormi- 
tories. Evidently  this  evil  results  from  n pnqicnsity  of  the 
’imic  sort  as  that  which  inclines  rich  people  in  New  York  to 
huddle  together  on  Fifth  Avenue,  or  as  near  it  as  they  can 
get.  Dean  Fmier  *uys  the  worst  of  it  at  Yale  is  that  it 
brings  together,  especially  in  sophomore  year,  “ those  who 
aim  to  form  the  society  sets  whose  chief  purpose  in  college  is 
p polarity  and  social  recognition.”  To  room  in  the  expensive 
<h>miituric*  is  thought,  says  tlae  dean,  u to  help  one’s  chances 
of  Mcial  advancement,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  true.”  We 
have  the  samp  experience  here*.  The  Fifth  Avenue  people 
have  a conceded  social  advantage  of  location.  “ If  the  social 
honors  of  college  are  to  have  any  value,"  adds  Mr.  Fihhkk, 
“alt  men  should  have  an  equal  chance  to  gain  them.”  Maybe 
thry  should,  but  certainly  they  dou’t.  We  fancy  that  iti  the 
lag  Eastern  college  such  things  go  partly  by  inheritance  and 
association,  and  are  bound  so  to  go,  just  as  they  do  in  great 
measure  in  even  so  untrammelled  and  cosmopolitan  a city  as 
New  York.  Hereditary  “pull"  goes  a good  way  socially  in 
the  older  colleges  nowadays.  Dean  FisiiElt  can  find  a 
remedy  for  that  he  will  have  demonstrated  that  he  is  a smart 
»ian,  not  a Smart-Set  man.  but  the  other  kind  of  «mnrt. 
Sicicty  in  tin*  big  colleges  is  painfully  like  society  elsewhere*. 
There  arc  differences,  hut  they  are  not  so  much  marked  as 
the  likenesses. 


It  is  entirely  natural  that  the  rich  hoys  should  live  in  the 
»ore  expensive  dormitories.  The  buildings  are  very*  eom- 
(ortahle.  One  of  those  at  Harvard  advertises  in  a college  pil- 
fer suites  of  une  to  four  room*  with  bath — “ large,  light  rooms, 
tiled  bathrooms,  |>o)i*hcd-nak  floors,  telephone  ” — all  the  u*u«l 
thing*  that  folk*  who  ran  afford  them  want  nowaday*  in 
their  dwellings.  A youth  who  can  afford  these  comforts  and 
I'mMlithtnent*  will  have  them  if  it  is  convenient.  And  tlie 
dueller*  in  these  dormitories  will  he  influenced  by  propinquity 
and  play  more  or  less  with  one  another.  That  comes  nat- 
urally. To  *i**k  out  companion*  and  acquaintances  elsewhere 
wi.uM  oil  for  ,|N-cial  enterprise  and  effort.  At  such  i*oll«*g»*s 
as  Talc  and  Harvard  the  classes  are  now  so  large  that  no 
student  can  well  get  to  know  all  hi*  classmate*.  He  must 
nro-oarilv  attach  himself  to  some  group,  and  he  usually  com- 
bine* **th  the  one  that  comes  handiest — the  group  of  class- 
mate* who  live  iilwiut  ns  he  lives  and  •w&it  al»out  what  he 
*■111.'.  The  updiot  of  it  is  that  the  ricfier  lads  tend  to  flock 
together.  uimI  men  of  different  training,  habit*.  social  expe- 
nciii**  and  purpose*  rub  together  somewhat  less  than  they  did 
in  the  earlier  day*  when  number*  were  smaller.  It  is  a pity. 
iut  Imw  i*  it  to  be  helped  f The  only  way  that,  is  auggestod 
j*  to  try  to  fellow  the  plan  that  works  at  OxfonI  and  Cam- 
Ir|*  k.  where  the  various  college*  which  make  up  the  uni- 


versities split  the  nutftH  of  students  up  into  arbitrary  groups 
not  too  large  for  aisiua  in  twice  to  1m*  general  among  tlicir 
members.  In  our  college*  men  who  might  m>t  otherwise  get  to- 
gether  meet  in  athletics  if  they  liap|H*n  to  Ik*  athletes,  or  in 
any  special  outside  work  they  may  pursue.  College  athletics 
are*  much  maligned.  Credit  them  with  this,  that  they  do  mix 
up  different  sorts  of  men.  A like  result,  issues  in  the  larger 
outside  world  from  must  of  the  serious  occupations  which 
men  follow.  Men  usually  play  with  men  of  tlicir  own  kind 
or  set.  They  work  with  any  one  with  whom  their  work  brings 
them  in  contact.  Credit  it  to  work,  which  is  a pond  deal  re- 
viled, that  it  throws  different  sorts  of  men  together  to  their 
mutual  profir. 

A subscription  agent  named  CtlAtiLRa  II.  Aliu:  told  a broker 
that  milcsis  he  paid  $500  for  a notice  in  a book  to  Is*  called 
America'*  Smart  Set.  about  to  be  issued  by  the  Town  Topic* 
Company,  things  would  1m*  printed  in  Town  Topic*  about,  him 
which  he  would  very  much  regret  to  see  in  print.  Aiii.k  car- 
ried a letter  from  the  managing  editor  of  Town  Topic * en- 
dorsing him  as  n subscription  agent.  Tin*  broker,  disapproving 
of  Aiilk’s  proposition,  paid  him  in  marked  bills  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a concealed  witness,  and  Alll.t:  wa*  promptly  locked 
up  in  the  Tombs.  TWn  Topic*  has  disavow**!  Ahlk'h  threats 
and  methods  with  impassioned  heartiness.  In  Aiilr'h  sub- 
scription book  appear  the  names  of  many  of  the  l*e*t  -known 
people  in  the  country  a*  subscribers  of  sums  ranging  from 
$100  to  $1000.  Most  of  them  were  down  for  $.VH>.  Whether 
they  subscribed  on  the  strength  of  inducements  *uch  as  were, 
held  out  to  the  broker,  or  merely  out  of  the  largem***  of  their 
hearts,  and  to  encourage  letters,  is  not  known,  hut  continues 
to  be  a fruitful  subject  of  conjecture.  What  people  will  do 
to  get  their  names  in  print  i*  only  k**s  surprising  than  what 
they  will  do  to  keep  their  names  out  of  print. 


It  seems  that  the  Scandinavian  discrepancy  has  penetrated 
our  Northwest.  Our  Norwegian  fellow  citizens  want  Wash- 
ington to  bestir  itself  in  tx-liulf  of  Norway,  and  our  Swedes 
are  for  having  the  President  show  extra  consideration  for 
Sweden.  In  Minnesota  Senator  Kmtk  Nelson,  Republican, 
is  a Norwegian,  mid  Governor  John  Johnson,  Democrat,  is 
a Swede.  They  are  looked  upon  as  leader*  by  tire  Norwegians 
and  Swede*,  respectively,  but  it  seems  that  Wing  discreet  men 
they  are  charv  of  letting  European  and  American  polities 
get  entangled,  and  ki*ep  away  from  the  meeting*  where  Scandi- 
navian issues  are*  discussed.  Happily,  it  still  looks  as  if  Nor- 
way and  Swollen  would  part  without  blows,  hut  even  no,  the 
split  promises  to  have  i*s  effect,  in  the  Northwi*st  in  pro- 
moting political  separation  between  the  two  races. 


A thou  difference  between  negroes  ami  whites  prevailed  for 
several  hours  on  July  14  on  the  North  River  side  of  New 
York.  The  proceedings  were  very  active  indeed,  participa- 
tion of  black*  and  whites  being,  so  far  a*  one  can  judg“. 
equally  energetic  and  effectual.  That  no  one  was  killed  seems 
to  have  been  due  chiefly  to  the  vigorous  intrusion  of  plenty 
of  policemen,  but  partly  (it  may  be)  to  the  successful  activi- 
ties of  the  Society  for  tile  Dissemination  of  Safety  Razors 
among  the  Africans.  The  casualties  n**or4i*d‘'*w«Te  due  to 
colilaet  with  bricks,  (Kittles,  feet,  fists,  policemen’*  clubs,  and 
such  blunt  instruments.  John  Wkktly,  colored,  was  lueknl 
up  for  defending  him-clf  with  a razor,  and  William  Rl«a;s. 
colored,  for  brandishing. a carving-knife,  but  the  reports  show 
a creditable  alnr-mw  of  0<*nd]y  weapons.  Outside  com- 
mentator* in  uoiieing  this  occurrence  will  please  notice  that, 
regrettable  a-  it  was,  it  presented  many  feature-*  of  a fuir 
fight.  iIm*  pleasure*  of  which,  so  fur  n*  there  were  any,  were* 
^equitably  distributed  without  much  regard  to  inlor.  In  dealing 
with  these  hot -weather  developments  of  temper  New  York  has  a 
great,  advantage  in  lniiig  able  to  concentrate  a large  force  of 
|M>liccnich  on  a given  district  in  mi  extremely  short,  time. 

In  tin*  issue  of  July  s.  *i»caking  of  tlie  F resident’s  action  in 
the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  cas«  the  Weekly  said,  “ It  developisl 
that  those  otlier  roads  were  giving  unlawful  rebates  to  the 
Johnson  Harvester  Company .”  It  wu*  the  Inteniational 

Horvi'ster  (’oinjMHiy,  not  the  Johnston,  whose  ease  was  cited 
by  the  President,  nnd  that  the  Weekly  had  in  mind.  We 
regre  t a slip  which  made  us  do  injustice  to  the  Johnston  Com- 
pany, which  had  no  connection  with  the  ease  mentioneil 
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Russia’s  Chief  Plenipotentiary 

lleMnnH  many  men  of  literary  talent-  which,  in  the  rases  of 
TrHUt'fcXEtv  and  Dostoyevnkit,  amounted  to  genius,  and  one 
general  of  exceptional  capacity,  Skoiif.i.eff,  contemporary  Ku*.*ia 
has*  produced  three  men  who  not  only  have  made  a profound  irn- 
pri-*H>n  on  their  fellow  eountrymen,  tmt  ocrupy  conspicuous 
place*  in  the  eye*  of  tin1  world.  We  refer,  of  course.  to  Tourrol, 
l*oiiir.mi.\osTSKFr.  and  Wittk.  To  a portrayal  of  these  three  per- 
sonalities Senator  Hkvekiiigk  ha*  devoted  a chapter  uf  li in  reimt 
I* -ok.  Thr  ItuMvi'Ui  tdrrtNcc,  to  which  event*  have  given  a peculiar 
timeliness  and  value.  It  in  the  last-named  of  tire  three,  or,  to  give 
him  the  title  conferred  upon  him  a few  years  ago,  Count  Wittk, 
who  is  now  brought  into  the  frirepround  hy  hi*  selection  for  tli« 
thankless  utid  almost  impracticable  tn*k  of  endinp  Upon  term* 
endurable  hy  hi*  nation'*  dipnity  and  pride  a war  which  he 
r.p[Ki*rd  from  the  beginning,  and  which  has  brought  Ru*»i«  noth- 
ing but  disgrace. 

Srwm's  Witte,  and,  for  that  matter,  INnitF.ikoNosrs)  i v also, 
are  product*  of  that  (luidity  of  social  condition*  which  was  eon- 
ti-mplnhd  by  Pktkr  the  Great.  and  to  which  the  Russian  com- 
munity has  for  penerationa  tendril  to  approximate.  Tin-  ideal, 
. tji,u  of  a democracy  surmounted  bv  an  autoiTgl,  ha*,  it  is  true, 
# Hot  even  yet  been  reached,  for  Mini*  powerful  historical  families 
still  exist ; but  there  is  ulready  a close  approach  to  it.  In  the 
conception  of  tire  greatc«L  of  the  Rouaxoffk.  a conception  car- 
ried not  in  practice  by  most  of  his  successors,  the  favor  of  the 
C/At,  aecured  hy  faithful  and  efficient  service,  was  to  Is-  the 
sole  pa.»*porl  to  MH'ial  distinction.  No  Russian  of  our  time  has 
personified  more  Impressively  the  working  of  this  principle  than 
tie  who  has  been  chosen  to  act  as  the  chief  plenipotentiary  of 
Kk'Holak  II.  in  the  peace  conference  with  Japuit’s  representatives 
that  is  presently  to  lie  held  at  Portsmouth.  Whether  the  ex- 
Minister  of  Finance  and  present  President  of  the  Commit  Ice  of 
Ministers  is  descended  from  those  brothers  De  Witt,  who,  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  played  «*•  meiuorahle  ami  so 
tragical  a part,  in  the  history  of  the  Netherlands,  we  know  not; 
hut  if  such  lineage  be  his.  he  is,  of  course,  entitled  by  inheritance 
to  the  nobiliary  particle.  What  we  do  know  is  that  early  in  tire 
nineteenth  century  there  came  to  Russia  from  Holland  an  emi- 
grant of  that  name,  one  of  whose  descendants,  some  decades  later, 
we  find  m-l tied  at  Tillis  in  Transcaucasia,  where,  Is-ginning  us  a 
s1orekec|>er,  he  gradually  acquired  sufficient  capital  to  do  a sort 
of  banking  business.  There,  rather  more  than  fifty  years  ago, 
his  wm  Sebum.' a was  horn.  Having  received  a fair  education,  the 
I my  obtained  a subordinate  clerkship  in  one  of  the  depart  mint 
of  the  Odessa  Kailwav,  whence  he  rose,  step  by  step,  until  lie 
came  to  be  known  in  hi*  vocation  ns  one  of  tin*  moat  cnm|*  tciit 
railroad  men  in  Russia,  lie  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
government,  and  of  the  Czar  AiFvwnns  II.  himself,  by  relieving 
the  congestion  which  threatened  to  disable  the  Russian  army  in 
the  l(i»t  war  with  Turkey.  Invited  after  the  war  to  assume  prac- 
tical control  of  an  important  railway  system,  he  evinced  so 
linn  la  sugacily  in  the  matter  of  railway  tariffs  that  he  was 
transferred  to  the  government  service,  bring  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  railroad  department  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  In  llii* 
new  position  he  exhibited  so  much  ability  that  iu  the  course  of 
a few  months  he  was  ap|Miinteil  by  the  Crar  Minister  of  Ways 
and  Communications,  and  only  a year  later  was  promoted  to  one 
of  the  very  highest— if  not  essentially  the  very  highest— oflir-c*  in 
the  empire,  that  of  Minister  of  Finance.  What  he  accomplished 
in  this  post  constitutes  one  of  the  mo«t  important  chapters  in  the 
ctoHoiiii--.il  history  of  modern  Russia.  He  found  tin-  country  suf- 
fering from  an  almost  incessant  dread  of  a deficit  in  the  im- 
perial exchequer,  clue  partly  to  gross  financial  mismanagement 
and  partly  to  official  blindness  to  mw  sources  of  revenue;  while 
at  the  same  time  the  productive  energies  of  tho  people  were 
choked  by  the  constantly  increasing  pressure  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion on  the  contracted  field  for  agricultural  employment.  He 
relieved  the  glut  of  the  labor-market  caused  by  the  exec**  of 
supply  over  demand  hy  encouraging  the  establishment  of  native 
manufactures  on  a great  scale.  and  thus  providing  an  outlet 
for  the  activities  of  the  surplus  of  the  (M-asanL  population,  lie 
reformed  the  national  finance*,  first.  |»y  putting  an  end  to  cm- 
is/rlt-iiietit  and  wastefulness,  and  hy  introducing  a rigorous-  sys- 
tem of  accounting  and  auditing;  and.  secondly,  by  multiplying 
the  empire's  fiscal  resource*.  He  caused  the  stale  to  become  the 
owner  of  the  larger  part  of  the  railways  in  Kuropean  Russia,  mid 
saw  to  it  that  they  were  managed  at  a profit  instead  of  at  a loss. 
The  Trans-Siberian  Railway  is  his  work.  It  was  he.  also,  who 
brought  about  the  government  monopoly  of  the  manufacture  ami 
sale  of  vodka,  the  national  alcoholic  beverage,  a monopoly  where- 
by not  only  ha-  an  Immense  income  liven  procured  for  the  Treasury, 
ho t the  quality  of  the  commodity  has  been  signally  improved, 
while  Inebriety  baa  been  greatly  lessened  by  the  official  regula- 
tions with  regard  to  the  quantity  porrhusahle  by  an  individual 
and  the  place  of  consumption.  The  old  vodka-shop,  which  was 
a breeding-place  of  iWillltinn.  vire,  and  Insanity,  bus  almost  dis- 
appeared. A*  the  Rus-utn  instinct  of  ppTgnrlnn*ncs*  had  to  ta? 


sal isfinl.  the  tisi-housc  ha*  gradually  taken  the  place  of  the  van- 
ished public  house.  It  was  the  desire  of  M.  UK  WlTTE  to  make 
the  importation  und  sale  of  ten  also  a government,  inonopoly,  hut 
this  plan  had  not  been  carried  out  at  the  time  of  liis  removal 
from  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  a removal  due  to  the  rancorous 
enmity  of  the  gr.wid-dur.il  coterie,  to  the  mendicr*  of  which  his 
Imsiiiesslikc  methods,  sturdy  independence  of  character,  and  abso- 
lute incorruptibility  had  given  great  offence. 

To  have  doubled  the  national  revenue  from  indirect  taxation 
would  have  sufficed  in  almo-l  any  country  to  make  the  reputa- 
tion of  a Secretary  of  tlw  Treasury;  hut  this  feat  did  not  by  any 
mean*  exhaust  the  li*l  of  the  service*  rendered  by  M.  ns  Wittk 
in  the  rupucitv  of  Finance  Minister.  He  it  was  who  e*talili*hed 
the  gold  standard  in  Russia  and  who  made  the  paper  currency 
redeemable  at  par  by  amassing  an  immense  quantity  of  gold  in 
the  ini|M>rial  lank.  It  is  no  fault,  of  liis  thut  during  the  last 
seventeen  months  Rii**ia  ha*  been  a borrower  on  the  stock  ex- 
change* of  the  world,  ami  that  her  own  reserves  of  gold  are  aus- 
l-erted  of  having  lorn  dcplrled  to  a considerable  extent.  So  fur 
a*  he  could  exercise  his  influence,  after  he  was  “ kicked  up- 
stair* ” from  the  Ministry  of  Finance  to  tint  presidency  of  the 
(omiuiUe*  of  Minister*,  lie  exerted  it  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  Ynlu  Lumber  Company  on  Korean  territory,  and  against 
the  delay  in  the  evacuation  of  Manchuria,  foreseeing  that  these 
proceeding*  would  provoke  .Tapnn  to  war,  and  recognizing  that 
for  a contest  ut  the  rustvrn  end  of  Asia  Russia  wm*  unprepared, 
the  railway  around  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Maiknt  not  having 
Is-en  constructed.  The  fact  that  bis  Cassnndruliko  prophecies 
have  beet)  fulfilled  to  the  letter  has  not  tended,  of  course,  to  en- 
dear him  to  the  grand  duke*,  but  they  ure  not  above  making  use 
of  a man  in  whom,  considered  us  a financier  and  practical  political 
economist,  nil  intelligent  Russians  have  unlimited  confidence.  To 
M.  n»:  Wittk  himself,  however,  it  must  seem  like  the  irony  of 
fortune  that  lie  should  now  1m-  culled  up-m  to  minimize  the  re- 
sults of  a disaster  that  he  did  his  utmost  to  avert. 

In  view  of  tho  weak  and  vaeillntiog  character  of  tho  present 
Autocrat  of  All  the  Russia*,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
|*o*t  of  the  Czar's  chief  plenipotentiary  in  the  peace  negotiations 
would  not  have  been  bestowed  on  M.  I»K  WlTTE  without  the  as- 
sent of  the  Km  pres*  Dowager  and  of  the  grand  dukes.  They  are 
reported  to  have  acqiiic*ml  in  the  ap|*ointnient  with  alacrity, 
and  even  with  cheerfulness.  A sinister  motive  has  been  imputed 
lo  them.  It  l»  suggest rd  that  tin*  enemies  of  M.  DE  WlTTE  in 
high  places  may  have  foreseen  that  the  negotiations  will  prove 
abortive,  or  else  that  the  terms  the  acceptance  of  which  the  chief 
pbni|M*t«  ut  jury  may  feel  hinew-lf  constrained  to  advise  will  lie 
Hiieli  as  would  subject  Russia  not  only  to  profound  humiliation, 
but  also  to  territorial  dismcnilM-riiicnt  and  a heavy  pecuniary  in- 
demnity. In  either  event,  they  may  reckon  upon  his  forfeiting 
bis  existing  hold  upon  tire  public  esteem  und  confidence.  Why.  it 
may  lie  asked,  should  they  dei-ui  it  of  so  much  importance-  that 
the  prestige  of  M.  |»E  \Vrrrt:  should  !*•  impaired,  if  not  destroyed! 
It  i».  we  answer,  because  the  ex-11  ini* ter  of  Finance  is  the  idol 
of  those  horn— t Conservative*  who  desire  to  save  the  autocracy 
by  purifying,  invigorating,  and  endearing  it.  and  who  constitute 
the  only  political  party  which  the  grand  dukes  have  reason  to 
fear,  because,  conceivably,  if  imt  pri-lmhly.  they  might  control 
the  army.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  memls-r*  of  the  grand-ducal 
coterie  view'  the  demonstration*  of  mi  culled  l.ilicral*.  and  even  tike 
plot*  of  Nihilistic  revolutionist*,  without  collective  apprehension. 
They  know,  of  course,  that  one  of  their  nuiiilier  may  full  a victim 
to  dynamite,  a bullet,  or  a dagger— like  the  Grand-Duke  SEKniit's— 
loit  they  assume,  and  up  to  today  history  has  justified  the  as- 
sumption, that  the  natacratic  system  would  survive.  They  have 
read  attentively  the  annul*  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  they 
have  made  up  llu-ir  minds  that,  if  I /n  in  XV I.  had  |****vwcd  firm- 
uews  cnmigh  t<>  <li  .i  1 with  the  first  revolt  against  hi*  authority 
ns  General  Rowfanti:,  acting  for  the  convention,  dealt  with  the 
uprising  of  the  Paris  section*,  the  asrirs  regime  would  never  have 
succumlxil.  Tlvey  regard,  therefore,  any  compromise  on  the  pint 
of  the  reigning  autocrat  with  the  national  aspirations  for  self- 
government — such  u concession,  for  example,  us  AuUUXPU  Il- 
ia known  to  have  made  in  the  last  day*  of  hi*  life  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  I /IK  is  Mei  t koff — a*  an  act  of  criminal  wraknea*.  a 
l«a*c  ls-traval  of  the  interest*  of  the  dynasty,  finder  stick  cir- 
eunislaiKti  they  would  deem  them  selves  at  perfect  liberty  t« 
ilepnsr,  or  even  u**a«»inntc.  the  ruling  sovereign,  as  was  done  in 
the  «-a*p  of  Petes  111.,  of  Pai'I.  I.,  and  nl*o.  it  is  ntsjieoted,  of 
Ho'  Kmpcror  previously  nanuil.  Nor.  s»  cxjx-riciire  hn*  shown, 
would  such  a palace  coop  rfVf.it  present  any  insuperable  dilfi- 
rultic*.  The  Nihilists  have  next  to  no  icpn-i-ntative*  among  the 
generals  and  higher  officers  of  the  army,  and  the  resolute  Liberals 
but  few.  Kxrept  in  December.  1S25.  when  the  insurrectionists 
profes-ed  to  act  in  the  name  of  the  oldest  *mi  of  Aif.xanueb  ^ 
lias  always  proved  impo**iblc  to  array  any  «»n*hlerublb  number 
of  regiments  against  the  almnlntist  r/.;iwr*'.  It  Is  quite  otherwise 
with  the  convimi-d  ConM-rvutive*,  who  believe  in  a paternal  gov- 
eminent,  hut  who  want  the  Russian  autocracy  to  deserve  that 
honorable  name,  and  who  ineludu  almost  all  of  the  surviving  hi*- 
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tiiriiul  families  and  great  landowners.  The  military  hierarchy 
if>  full  «il  the  representatives  of  this  party,  and  if  they  saw  lit 
In  uphnlil  such  a inaa  us  M.  i«:  WiTrt  in  the  posit  ion  of  Prime 
Mini-trr  there  is  no  pow«*r  or  influence  in  liunniu  that  would  lx* 
a lilt*  lo  overthrow  him.  so  long  as  lie  kept  ostensibly  the  good-will 
of  Du-  reigning  sovereign.  Now  these  Conservative*  are  quite 
right  in  regarding  M.  r»E  Witte  as  the  lYnnor  of  Russia,  a mini 
|»th  caper  and  qualified  to  save  the  absolutist  r dpi  air,  because, 
nhile  inflexibly  opposed  to  representative  institutions,  he  has 
I invrd  his  ability  to  rescue  the  autocracy  from  iMirkrtiplry,  and 
((habilitate  it.  materially  and  morally,  in  the  eye*  of  the  Rus- 
sian people. 

With  nun  like  Rii'iiKiJRr  and  Ttooot.  however,  there  ean  be 
w>  Mealing:  no  polite  connivance  ut.  rmlirxzleinent  and  fraud  on 
I hr  part  ul  the  black  sheep  of  the  reigning  family.  That,  probably 
neagh.  is  the  reason  why  certain  manlier*  of  the  grand-dural 
■nterie  hate  M.  ire  Witte  more  than  they  hate  a Nihilist,  and 
pladly  would  see  him  removed  from  Russia  at  thin  critical  con- 
juncture. 


Enjoyable  Relations 

There  it  in  the  Kiithut'|«ani*lind  a very  ancient  prayer  which 
one  notes  not  for  any  excessive  fervor,  lull  for  its  altruistic  motive. 
“May  He  protect  us  both."  it  begins,  and  continues,  “May  He 
in  joy  u*  both."  One  may  search  the  collect*  of  the  Church  in 
nin  for  a parallel,  a sense  of  care  for  the  joy  beyond  the  human. 
To  U-  sure,  the  Calvinist  ic  catechism  open*  up  grandly  with  the 
■ hide  duty  of  man.  which  is  to  glorify  God  and  enjoy  Him  for- 
eier:  but  that,  after  all.  in  still  for  the  benefit  of  the  creature, 
though  it  might  he  tacitly  intended  to  make  for  the  fuller  joy 
of  the  Creator.  Again,  one  of  the  -track  questions  for  self-ex- 
antiaalMin  of  the  Calvinistir-bTrd  conscience  is  whether  the  soul 

• ;iW  accept  eternal  iliimnntinn  for  the  glory  of  God.  but  this 
i*  ut  ls-»t  a sorry  enjoyment  to  extend,  and  there  is  apt  to  lac  a 
linking  a«-tise  that  o(H'*s  willingness  is  likewise  one's  means  of 
»»«a|a!.  Still,  the  extent  to  whieh  one  la  willing  to  suffer 
that  unnthrr  may  rejoice  U the  ultimate  test  of  sincerity  of 
alfotlon. 

Hut  the  real  point  of  the  ancient  prayer  seemed  to  lx-  the 
iVurc  to  hold  a human  relation  at  so  high  a level  that  the 
t'inateir  himolf  might  enjoy  it.  May  our  wisdom  prow  bright 
Pgrther,"  the  little  prayer  continues.  Uotce,  in  hi*  attempt*  at 
I (kstriof  in  the  **ci.iid  half  of  Thr  Spirit  of  Modrm  /'Aifosopfci/, 

Hot*  out  to  us  that  in  as  far  ii“  we  suffer  only  from  limitation 
ami  imperfcctiiKi.  our  Creator  must  suffer  with  us.  and  in  us, 
*“  that  the  interests  of  (iod  und  man  would,  in  the  last  analysis, 
tie  identical.  Indeed,  we  ean  only  think  of  His  untroubled  |ier- 
iirth®  while  wc  struggle  if  we  accept  tom  such  uplifted  and 
tar  oghted  virw  in  which  the  threads  of  sorrow  and  mistake 
rnwoten  in  the  tapestry  of  life  are  but  the  necessary  contrasts 
and  tha.lnw*  which  complete  the  beauty  of  the  whole.  Hut  even 

* the  thought  of  adding  to  the  «uin  of  light  and  perfection  in 
creation  is  a powerful  stimulus  toward  finenrss  of  conduct  and 
«f  thought. 

Many  jcenple  are  restrained  from  unworthy  deeds  and  ungentle 


apreeli  by  CORsidcration  for  another's  feeling:  it  is  the  imme- 
diate and  visible  pain  they  shrink  from  witnessing.  Hut  a less 
usual  cure  is  for  the  whole  stretch  of  a relationship,  the  kreping 
it  across  the  gulf  of  years,  aye.  for  it  lifetime,  mayhap,  a matter 
of  such  beauty  that  ” He  may  enjoy  u*  both." 

I.ife,  after  all.  is  enm|uut  not  of  thing*,  nor  ycL  of  activities, 
tasks,  and  pleasures,  hut,  above  all  else,  of  the  intricate  relation* 
in  which  we  stand  to  other  men:  many  and  various,  major  and 
minor  as  these  may  is-,  there  yet  remains  not  only  an  uspect  of 
conduct  suitable  to  each,  but  a definite  choice  us  to  the  plane 
of  exaltation  upon  which  relationship  shall  lie  held.  Kxultatioii 
is  a level  many  fear,  and.  like  all  heights,  it  has  its  dangers: 
the  vision  mny  easily  swim  and  the  thoughts  grnw  heady,  but 
when  we  contemplate  the  sordidness  and  commonplacenr**  which 
paint  in  dull  drab  the  recurrent  days  of  average  life,  we  grow 
to  feel  that  even  a full  from  a diny  height  may  I*  better  than 
the  weary  dragging  of  the  feet  across  u dusty  plain. 

Probubly  the  first  condition  of  a noble  telution  is  effort.  No 
one  has  ever  yet  drifted  into  nobility.  No  one.  »ud  as  it  nuiy 
seem,  has  ever  achieved  a fine  and  lasting  friendship,  a complete 
marriage,  a close  and  helpful  tsind  of  ]iurrnt  and  child,  without 
a conscious  struggle.  For  a line  relation  shoots  out  beyond  the 
necessary  and  the  obvious  duties,  and  decorate*  itself  with  works 
of  supererogation.  These  are  the  tasks  that  a man  in  love  in- 
stinctively performs.  That  i«  a state  of  divine  enthusiasm  where 
the  set  limits  of  duty  seem  a hopch-vdy  meagre  expression  of 
the  surplus  emotion.  Hut  being  in  love,  like  all  enthusiasm*, 
ia  of  the  spirit,  und  the  wind  of  the  spirit  blowctli  where  it 
li-teth,  and  cannot  lie  counted  upon  to  abide.  The  gift  of  such 
visitation  of  emotion  is  a chance  and  casual  miner  to  poor  mor- 
tality, though  doubtless  if  this  were  paradise  each  human  being 
would  pciennially  lie  in  some  such  fervent  frame  of  mind  toward 
every  other  being.  Hut  under  earthly  condition*  it  sets  the  nerves 
to  irritated  tingling,  and  hv  it*  very  unwonted  ness  sets  the  brain 
to  inventing  rhyme*.  To  follow  Era*  for  his  loaves  and  fishes 
ia  not  feasible  us  a permanent  pursuit,  und  the  true  task  ia  tu 
turn  the  spontaneous  glow  of  feeling  into  u steady  current  of 
ready  sympathy  unit  acceptable  service. 

Effort,  then,  is  the  first  condition  of  adrqmite  human  relation*. 
Perhaps  the  power  of  unselfish  enjoyment  ia  the  second.  Nothing 
so  smooths  the  roughness  out  of  the  path  of  lift*  as  the  gift  of 
ready  humor  untouched  hy  malice.  Half  the  melodrama*  and 
turbulent  tragedies  of  existence  are  done  away  with  by  the  whole- 
some habit  of  greeting  life's  incongruities  with  laughter. 

••  Not  even  their  pains  must  make  them  sorrowful,”  writes  an 
old  Italian  poet  of  true  lover*,  and  the  maxim  holds  even  more 
steadfastly  true  of  the  less  enthuslustie  relations  in  life,  those 
slower  feelings,  standing  off  from  the  momentary  impulse,  while 
they  steadfastly  build  and  laboriously  remmt  the  temple  of 
their  harmony. 

The  third  truth  upon  which  ail  satisfactory  relationship  to 
mankind  is  lu.m.l  is  the  settled  conviction  that  it  is  not  what  is 
given  us  that  adds  tu  the  joy  of  I icing  and  the  sacrednc**  of  life, 
hut  what  we  give.  It  is  infinitely  better  to  have  felt  without 
return  than  to  have  uccrptrd  without  feeling.  It  i*  just  this 
fact  of  the  independence  of  the  perfect  relation,  its  power  of 
creating  and  completing  its  own  existence,  which  make*  steadily, 
more  and  more  as  we  rralize  it,  for  fulru-s*  of  enjoyment. 


The  Disaster  on  the 


U.  S.  Gunboat  “ Bennington  ” 


WHILE  tbs  t'nited 
States  gunboat 
/f»  in  i*  17  P/ii  was 

rsfing  at  anchor  in  the 
hubir  of  Sae  Diego.  Cali- 
(•cniu.  on  Die  morning  of 
J»l.r  21.  om-  of  her  boiler* 
cr  Hided.  killing  and 
maiming  * munt»  r of  her 
"e*  The  full  force  of 
the  tx|iki«Min  manifi-sted 
itslf  at  a point  just  for- 
«<m1  of  thr  .|iip'»  funnel. 
<i»l  many  of  thr  «ailwr«. 
injurid  ami  dru.l.  were 
blown  into  the  water. 
TW  were  armil  lurlsir 
'»»lt  m the  neighbor 

h*s»i,  and  these  and  him!) 
*«oU  from  the  shore  went 
til  Ihr  rcMw.  saving  many 
*1".  wrtc  Striving  In  keep 
•bat.  TIiii  upper  deck 
H tho  flraatngfiM  was 
•haitrrrd  and  part  of  it 
roned  away. 

Tlir  firnitinfloa,  which 


tuin-screw  vessel,  with 
three- uuisted-sehooner  rig 
and  one  funnel.  Tin* 
HtnniuttloM  distinguished 
herself  in  lN',13  l»y  n nota- 
ble voyage  which  she  mad.* 
to  Europe,  in  the  course 
nf  which  she  called  at 
thirty-one  port*  and  trav- 
elled over  twenty  - four 
thousand  mile*,  in  t *11 

months.  Ij«t  November 
she  went  to  Colon  and  as- 
sist.*! in  preventing  n„. 
tlircwti lied  revolution.  ||er 
1 if  liter*  are  Commander 
laieicri  Young,  in  com 
lira  nil;  Meut  count  A. 

F.  Yales,  Knsign*  (’  |« 

Wade  and  N.  K.  Pern. 
Midshipmen  la..  s„b„ 
urul  I.  II.  I airy,  |\,.t 
-istniit  Surgeon  A.  R, 
IVek.  Paymaster  C.  Mnr- 
ris.  dr.,  und  Pay  Clrrk 
H.  0.  Met ius, 
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The  Riddle  of  the  Ages 

The  problem  discussed  by  the  author  in  the  following  article  is  that  greatest  of  all  scientific 
questions  -the  origin  and  first  cause  of  life  on  our  planet.  If  the  conclusions  of  the  author, 
now  published  for  the  first  time,  prove  to  be  correct,  all  former  theories— the  teachings  of 
scientists  like  Huxley,  Darwin,  Tyndall,  and  Haeckel— will  have  to  be  modified  to  conform  to 
the  new  theory  of  the  origin  of  life  and  of  life>forms  on  the  earth  here  indicated  by  the  author 

By  Dr.  Charles  W.  Littlefield 


IT  is  ray  privilege  to  present  what  is  demonstrated  to  be  a 
solution  of  the  advent  of  lift-forms  tin  thin  planet  of  inorganic 
matter.  1 do  not  ask  the  reader  at  tin*  time  either  to  ac- 
cept or  indorse  what  I shall  say.  I *IimI1  await  with  com- 
pliuvnry  tin*  decision  um  to  the  correctness  of  ray  conclusions, 
believing  they  will  lie  fully  justified  hv  careful  investigation. 

My  reasons  for  stating  that  life  is  produced  by  tlu*  experiments 
outlined  in  the  following  article  are: 

Whatever  the  nature  and  source  of  the  life  principle,  we  can 
only  know  it  as  it  manifests  itself  through  matter. 

These  muni  festal  ion*  arc  observed,  llrst.  in  the  building  of  or- 
ganized form*  out  of  unorganized  chemical  compounds;  second, 
in  the  producing  of  spontaneous  movements  in  these  organized 
forms. 

These  two  classes  of  vital  phenomena  rvrvcr  every  manifestation 
of  life  force,  and  wherever  these  are  observed  there  the  life  prin- 
ciple is  at  work. 

If  we  think  of  reproduction  we  are  only  reja-ating  the  first 
process — that  is.  the  building  of  organized  forms  out  of  unor- 
ganized chemical  compounds. 

The  pa  rents  are  only  the  agents  for  ussi-mbling  the  clu-micnl 
com |mui mis  in  suitable  environment  where  the  life  principle  ran 
build  the  organism. 

If  we  think  of  nutritive  assimilation,  then  the  first  process  is 
only  tiring  repeated  in  an  organism  already  formed. 

Under  the  second  division  of  life's  manifestations,  simultaneous 
movements,  we  have,  first,  the  power  to  change  the  attitude  or 
physical  position  hv  an  impulse  arising  within  the  organism  it- 
self, This  impulse  may  la-  excited  by  external* stimuli,  or  by  in- 
ternal desire.  Anti  second,  the  receiving  and  transferring  of 
nutritive  material  to  various  jiarts  of  the  organism,  either  for 
its  own  nutrition  or  for  the  building  of  progeny. 

Ill  my  experiments  I take  unorganized  chemical  coiiijaiund* — 
that  is,  mineral  compounds  anti  water,  which  is  a 1st*  an  inorganic 
coiii|MHind,  and  build  up  life-forms  without  the  aid  »f  similar 
antecedent  life-forms,  which  could  not  lmp|M-n  without  the  pres- 
ence and  operation  of  the  life  principle. 

These  life-forms  roiild  not  have  grown  to  any  size,  however 
small,  without  manifesting  in  their  production  the  fundamental 
principles  of  life’s  vital  processes,  namely,  nutritive  assimila- 
tion and  s|Huitaneous  movement.  Their  existence  alone  is  primu 
facie  evidence  of  the  presence  of  life.  Moreover,  I have  fmpicntly 
«rcn  them  change  their  physical  position  by  spontaneous  move- 
ments. 

For  more  than  two  hundred  years  the  scientific  world  had 
Wen  rent  with  discussion  upon  the  origin  of  life  when,  in  1K74, 
llenry  itnstian.  an  Kngli*h  physician,  made  some  experiments 
which  caused  him  to  advocate  " spontaneous  generation."  in  a 
work  entitled  Evolution  and  the  ttnyin  of  l.ifr.  Thi*  called  into 
the  field  a phalanx  of  observers,  and  the  highest  authorities  on 
biological  science  engaged  thcmsclvrs  anew  upon  the  subject. 
This  finally  resulted  in  Huxley's  categorical  announcement  of 
“ The  Law  of  Biogenesis "' — that  is.  life  can  only  come  from  ante- 
cedent life,  and  spontaneous  generation  is  impossible. 

In  view  of  this  consensus  of  opinion  among  scientific  men,  in 


which  the  world  share*  largely,  I may  he  permitted  to  point  out 
what  seem*  to  lie  some  very  grave  errors  in  the  supposed  relation 
between  the  experiments  on  which  this  opinion  is  hosed  and  the 
proof  the  experimenters  sought  to  establish. 

These  experiments  consisted  in  scaling  strong  decoctions  of  hay 
or  other  organic  matter  in  air-tight  jars,  and  afterwards  ladling 
the  contents  for  several  hours  to  insure  the  destruction  of  all 
germs. 

When,  under  these  condition*,  lib-forms  did  not  occur,  the  ex- 
perimenters concluded  ” that  life  can  only  come  from  antecedent 
life."  and  therefore  spontaneous  generation  is  impossible. 

The  only  thing  the**-  ex|M-riuieiits  demonstrated  is:  that  life 
doc*  not  la*giii  in  boiled  hay  or  other  organic  matter  sealed  in  air- 
tight jars.  That  they  demonstrated  the  impossibility  of  *|smDi- 
neous  generation  I cannot  eonemlr. 

If  these  and  u thousand  similar  or  dissimilar  experiment  a 
failed  to  produce  life-forms,  the  failure  would  not  demonstrate 
the  imp«Maibility  of  a biogenesis.  An  experiment  of  any  kind  ran 
only  demonstrate  one  <*f  two  tilings;  it  is  either  a solution  to  the 
problem  or  it  is  not.  When  it  i*  not.  it  does  not  demonstrate  the 
Sni|a».sibility  of  finding  a solution. 

What  would  have  Is-cn  gained  had  life-forms  generated  in  these 
compound*  of  organic  matter?  Did  these  men  not  know  that  hay 
and  other  organic  matter  are  the  products  of  life's  vital  processes, 
and  therefore  could  nol  la-  the  cause  of  life  itself?  Did  they  not 
know  that  nature  could  not  have  bottled  up  hay-tea  in  her  first 
effort*  to  produce  organic  life? 

What  relation  can  such  experiments  sustain  to  nature's  first 
vital  processes?  None.  I cite  them  for  two  reasons.  First,  as 
a premise  for  the  present  belief  in  the  impossibility  of  ahiogene- 
sis;  and.  second,  tnat  we  may  note  the  difference  between  these 
experiments  and  the  ones  u|hui  which  I predicate  my  la-lief  in  its 
possibility. 

The  problem  that  I am  trying  to  solve  is,  How  life  first  liegan 
on  this  planet  of  inorganic  matter.  The  various  changes  that 
organic  cotii|>ouiid*  undergo  after  life's  svnthetie  processes  build 
them  up  is  ijuite  another  problem.  And  should  animate  form*  do 
velop  during  the  dissolution  of  these  compound*  spontaneous  g«*n- 
eration  would  not  he  proven.  Thi*  would  la*  i-nroogenesis.  or 
aaprogeiiMia.  or  life  from  dead  matter—  i.  from  matter  that 
was  once  alive — and  not  ahiogenesi*.  i»r  life  from  not  living  mat- 
ter. and  therefore  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  original  advent 
of  lib-  on  this  earth. 

Another  reason  for  thi*  general  disbelief  in  the  possibility  of 
spontaneous  generation,  to  which  I may  briclly  refer,  is  Charles 
Darwin’s  theory  of  the  origin  of  specie*,  namely,  "that  all  form* 
of  life,  lmth  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom*,  have  developed 
hy  a continuous  differentiation  of  organ*  anil  nmdifieation  of 
parts  from  one  low  form  of  life  consisting  of  a minute  cell." 

This  theory,  however,  dm-*  not  in  the  least  explain  the  original 
up|a*arance  of  the  cell  itself;  neither  docs  it  explain  the  nature  of 
the  cause  that  produced  it. 

This  whole  theory  of  the  *|ow  evolution  of  organic  forms, 
whether  true  or  false,  depend*  mt  the  original  hungry  lift* -cell. 
And  why  the  theory  should  be  cited  as  evidence  against  sponta- 
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neou*  generation  of  tin*  cell  itself  is  a*  dillicult  to  comprehend 
as  the  tbeorv.  There  are  many  well-known  biological  fact*,  how- 
ever. that  disprove  the  theory,  which  do  not  conic  within  the 
province  of  this  paper. 

The  teaching  of  Huxley,  Darwin,  Tyndall,  and  Haeckel  i»  the 
formulated  creed  of  the  preaent-day  biological  faith.  This  creed 
may  be  epitomized  a*  follows: 

I.  All  forms  of  life  come  from  one  original  cell.  2.  The  origin 
of  this  cell  is  unknown.  3.  Life  can  only  come  from  antecedent 
life.  4.  Therefore,  spontaneous  gem-ration  is  impossible. 

Is-aving  this  side  of  the  question,  we  |m»*  on  to  the  consideration 
of  what  I believe  to  lie  the  method  by  which  nature  first  produced 
organic  form*. 

And  here  let  me  say  that  1 do  not  claim  to  huve  discovered  any 
new  principle  in  nature,  or  to  Have  produeed  any  new  thing  that 
doe*  not  already  exist.  It  ia  my  belief,  founded  upon  extensive 
investigation,  that  all  visihle  things  have  their  counterpart  in 
the  microscopic  world.  And  that  the  principle  of  **  ereution  ” 
that  I -hull  present  is  already  recognized  under  another  name; 
and  the  organic  forms  that  I have  developed  by  experiments  are 
known  to  exist  in  nature  both  ns  microorganisms  and  as  larger 
specimen*  of  similar  specie*. 

What  I shall  attempt  to  show  is — lu»w  these  things  originated; 
why  one  specie*  differs  from  another;  and  to  point  out  the  place 
of  beginning  of  organic  life. 

“The  Principle  of  Creation,*’  under  which  I shall  attempt  this, 
may  lx*  stated  as  follows:  “ In  the  grouping  of  mineral  compound* 
ana  the  environment  lie*  the  first  cause  of  all  physical  phenomena 
in  the  organic  kingdoms  of  nature."' 

To  this  I do  not  think  there  can  be  found  a single  exception 
in  the  whole  realm  of  creation.  In  its  interpretation  it  amount* 
to  a declaration  that  all  things  are  determined  by  the  number, 
kind,  and  quality  of  elements  that  constitute  the  environment  of 
origin;  and  grants  to  man  not  only  the  possibility  of  determining 
the  origin  of  life-forms  on  this  earth,  hut  also  unlimited  oppor- 
tunity of  self-improvement,  both  mental  and  physical,  by  modifica- 
tion of  original  environment  surrounding  either — the  beginning  of 
an  individual,  uterogestation.  adolescence,  period  of  growth,  or 
tissue-cell  development  in  the  adult  organism. 

Therefore  within  the  scope  and  application  of  this  principle 
of  ereution  will  be  found  a solution  to  every  problem  in  biology, 
from  the  origin  and  differentiation  of  species  to  every  modifica- 
tion of  form  and  configuration  of  outline  that  murks  individual* 
with  characteristic  personalities,  both  mental  ami  physical. 

In  order  to  elucidate  and  reduce  this  principle  of  creation  to  a 
working  basis.  I may  be  ]H>rmitted  to  refer  to  certain  facts  in 
physiological  chemistry. 

Fourteen  chemical  elements  enter  into  the  composition  of  all 
organized  beiugs,  without  exception.  These  are:  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxvgen,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  chlorine,  potassium,  sndiutn, 
calcium,  magnesium,  iron,  tiuorine,  and  silicic  acid. 

Itv  the  various  groupings  and  modification  of  relation  and  pro- 
■Mirtion  of  these  few  elements  every  species  of  plan!  and  animal 
i*  formed.  And  this  fact  comprises  both  the  law  of  ahiogenesia 
or  thr  origin  of  specie*,  and  the  law  of  biogenesis  or  tile  propa- 
gation of  »|>eeies. 

All  of  these  elements,  with  the  exception  of  oxygen,  leave  the 
animal  organism  in  the  exact  form  in  which  it  entered  the  veg- 
etable kingdom.  Passing  from  mineral  and  gas  through  plant  to 
animal  arid  return,  is  the  ceaseless  cycle  of  the  elements  thut  con- 
stitute the  organic  kingdoms  of  nature. 

Tlir  expression  of  energy  that  mould*  the  elements  into  living 
form*,  and  endows  organisms  with  the  functions  of  nutrition, 
growth,  and  reproduction  is  the  life  principle,  or  vital  magnetism. 

If  a drop  of  auv  volatile  liquid  lie  placed  on  the  slide  of  a 
mirrosisijM-.  and  any  substance  placed  in  it  that  will  llmt  and  not 


dissolve,  such  substance  will  be  found  to  tuke  on  the  phenomena 
of  rnuguetixation — that  is,  of  attraction  and  repulsion  among  its 
partirlc*  during  the  proeea*  of  evaporation.  Itv  repeating  this 
process  u number  of  time*  with  the  same  particle*  of  matter  they 
will  become  completely  saturated  with  thi*  magnetic  force. 

This  process  of  evaporation,  or  the  conversion  of  a liquid 
into  a gas,  i*  universal  both  on  sea  and  land,  and  instead  of  bring 
merely  incidental  in  nature,  it  will  be  found  to  he  vital  to  organic 
life,  since  it  is  nature's  method  of  saturating  matter  with  vital 
magnetism.  And  it  is  evidence  that  this  inlluei.ee  permeate* 
every  form  of  matter,  both  elementary  and  compound,  and  that 
some  elements  and  compounds  hold  a larger  quantity  of  it  than 
others,  and  for  thi*  reason  there  i*  n constant  difference  of  po- 
tential, and  to  this  is  due  the  dynamical  state  of  matter,  and 
therefore  the  cause  of  constant  change. 

To  this  inherent  property  of  mutter,  the  absorption  of  unequal 
quantities  of  this  magnetic  force,  is  due  the  different  manifesta- 
tion* of  vital  energy  in  the  organic  world. 

Experiments  will  demonstrate  that  thi*  magnetism,  a*  it  exists 
in  water,  is  latent  vital  energy,  and  that  the  process  of  rva[H>ra 
tion  liberate*  It,  and  it  saturate*  the  mineral  compound*  that 
characterize  the  plant  or  animal  form  that  is  being  developed, 
and  become*  the  life  principle  or  vital  force  of  that  plant  or 
animal. 

A*  it  ia  the  grouping  of  the  mineral  compound*  that  determines 
specie*  in  the  organic  kingdom*  of  nature,  both  in  their  origin 
and  reproduction,  so  it  is  these  same  compound*  that  determine 
the  expression  of  vital  energy  in  the  different  species  of  plant  and 
animal. 

In  order  to  make  myself  perfectly  clear  on  this  point,  I beg 
leave  to  introduce  a table  and  some  remark*  from  Professor 
Bunge's  Text-battle  of  1‘hgmulogical  (’Aepiufry  (Chapter  VII.;  sub- 
ject. "Inorganic  Foodstuff*  "| . The  analysis  i*  that  of  one  hun- 
dred part*  of  the  ash  of  the  rahhit,  dug.  and  cat. 

AXALYH1M  OP  AMU. 


A" mm  I’  .tii-h.  M< sin.  ! I.iiii.-.  |Miigue»m.  lion.  | llnwphoras.  L'lilurliiw. 


Babbit  . 

1 10. N 

0.0 

35.0  1 

| 0.23 

41.0 

4.0 

Dog  . . 

1 8.5  1 

8.2 

35.8 

1.0 

i 0.34 

1 311.8 

7.3 

Cat  .... 

1 10.1 

h.:j 

34.1 

1.5 

| 0.24 

40.2 

7.1 

It  will  be  noted  that  an  excess  of  2.3  of  potash  in  the  rabbit. 
2.2  of  soda  in  the  dog.  0.8  of  lime  in  the  dog,  0.0  of  magne*ia  in 
the  rabbit.  0.11  of  iron  in  the  dog,  2.1  of  phosphorus  in  the  rab- 
bit. and  2.4  of  chlorine  in  the  dog,  determines,  so  fur  a*  these  ele- 
ments are  concerned,  the  difference  in  these  animals. 

A*  between  the  dog  and  the  cat  there  i*  a difference  of  1.0  of 
potash  in  execs*  in  the  taut,  0.1  of  mmIu  in  the  ml.  1.7  of  lime  in 
the  dog.  0.1  of  magnesia  in  the  dog,  0.10  of  iron  in  the  cat,  0.4 
of  phosphorus  in  the  cat.  uud  0.2  of  chlorine  in  the  dog. 

Between  the  rabbit  ami  the  eat  there  i*  an  excess  of  0.7  of 
potash  in  the  rahhit,  1.7  of  soda  in  thr-  cat,  0.0  of  lime  in  the  rah 
hit,  0.7  of  magnesia  in  the  rabbit.  0.1  of  iron  in  the  eat,  1.7  of 
phosphorus  in  the  rahhit,  and  2.2  of  chlorine  in  the  eat. 

These  he  compare*  with  the  milk  of  the  same  animal*,  and  then 
any*.  " The  inorganic  foodstuff*  are  appropriated  by  the  mammary 
glands  from  the  blood- plasma  in  the  exact  proportion  required 
by  the  young  animal  for  its  development  into  an  organism  like 
that  of  the  parent.” 

Thi*  i*  equivalent  to  Maying  that  the  inorganic  elements  arc  the 
media  through  which  form  i*  transmitted,  and  thi*  is  determined 
by  the  proportion  in  which  they  are  furnished  in  the  food  of  thp 
progeny. 

If  they  are  so  necessary  to  the  development  of  form  after  birth, 
i*  it  not  reasonable  to  believe  that  they  determine  form  in  the 


t'hemicutly  deerlopi  tt 
/'/iMfuyrMfiA*  through  thi 


t’nnh-irairr  Shi  tl  form* 
nirnaro/N  nhniriny  ri  null* 


"f 


the 


Thi  tlelof/u*likr  OryuniiM  resulting  from  o nr  Hxpcrimcnt 
author’ll  rfforta  to  produce  tiring  organism*  from  inorganic  matter 
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brginnini;  of  cell  devel- 
<»(itii«*nl ? In  tha  twelve 
Tissue  Remedies  ( page  14: 
subject,  “ (irncral  The- 
ory " > we  lind  this  lan- 
guage : **  The  idea  upon 
which  the  bfoehemlc  meth- 
od is  based  is  the  physio- 
logical fact  that  both  the 
structure  and  vitality  of 
the  organs  of  the  body  are 
dependent  Upon  certain 
necessary  quantities  and 
apportionment  of  its  in- 
organic constituent*,  which 
are  those  that  remain 
after  combustion  of  the 
tissues — its  ashes,  nil's!* 
are  in  n very  real  sense 
the  material  basis  of  the 
organs  and  tissues  of  the 
body,  and  are  nb->olutely 
essential  to  their  integrity 
of  structure  and  func- 
tional activity.” 

May  we  not  therefore 
justly  conclude  that  since 
these  elements  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  trans- 
mitting of  form,  the  in- 
tegrity of  structure  and 
functional  activity  of  or- 
gan tod  being*,  that  they 
also  performed  some  im- 
portant rftlc  in  originating 
them?  And  may  we  not 
find  in  the  various  group- 
ing* of  these  elements  and 
compound*  a solution  to 
the  problem  of  the  advent 
of  life-forms  on  this  planet 
of  inorganic  matter* 

A retrospective  view  of 
nature’s  operations  and 
an  imitation  of  her  meth- 
ods seem  to  me  the  only 

solution.  I could  not  believe  that  seuling  up  liny-tea  or  other 
organic  matter  in  uir-light  jars  was  a fair  representation  of  na- 
ture’* method  of  originating  life-forms.  And  it  does  not  teem 
reasonable  that  nature,  so  bountiful  in  her  pieparations  for  the 
perpetiiutioii  of  life,  would  have  confined  herself  to  a single  cell 
for  its  beginning. 

So  1 asked.  What  lias  nature  been  doing T and  I answered  the 
question  hy  a review  of  her  operation*  from  the  time  when  the 
surface  of  the  earth  was  a barren  rocky  waste  to  the  time  when 
man  appeared 

upon  the  scene 
ns  the  crowning 
clfnrt  of  creative 
energy. 

In  the  early 
day*  before  life- 
forms  appeared 
the  sun  shone 
U|M>n  tlu«  ocean, 

and  evaporation 
sent  up  u mist 
that  watered  the 
earth.  Again  and 
again  the  sun 
sliuiH*,  the  mist 
arose,  and  the 
rain  fell  upon 

the  risks,  and 

t lie  rock*  were 
dissolved.  From 
these  solutions 
crystalline  forms 
builL  up.  repre- 
senting in  min- 
crul  composition 
and  outline  every 
form  of  vegeta- 
tion that  was 

destined  to  grow 
upon  the  earth. 

Ilv  the  process 
nf  evaporation 


Photograph  of  the  Fish  Form  developed  by  I hr  Author’s  Experiments  to 
obtain  Life  front  Inorganic  Hatter 


singly,  nor  sparingly,  but 
by  millions,  each  cell 
capable  of  developing  Into 
a distinct  specie*  of  life- 
form  a*  would  la-  deter- 
mined by  its  minerul  com- 
position. 

In  order  to  demonstrate 
experimentally  this  princi- 
ple of  abingencsi*  only  a 
few  simple  apparatus  are 
needed.  A good  micro 
scope,  varying  in  magni 
fying  power  from  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  right  hun- 
dred. a numls-r  of  ordinary 
glass  tumblers  of  about 
six  ounces  capacity,  plenty 
of  pure  laoilesd  water,  and 
the  twelve  mineral  com- 

founds  essential  to  vrgeta- 
le  and  animal  tissues. 
These  are:  the  fluoride, 
phosphate,  and  sulphate  of 
lime;  the  phosphate  of 
iron;  the  phosphate,  the 
chloride,  and  sulphate  of 
potash;  the  chloride  phos- 
phate and  sulphate  of 
*<>du ; the  phosphate  of 
magnesia  and  silicic  acid. 

Make  a three-per-cent, 
solution,  hy  weight,  of 
yalt.  and  All  as  many 

f lasses  as  may  be  desired. 

use  twelve.  Triturate  to- 
gether twelve  different 
combination*  of  the  re- 
maining eleven  cell  • salts, 
and  place  ahoul  ten  grains 
|ii  each  glass  of  salt  solu- 
tion. VJ’e  now  have  twelve 
miniature  ocean*  that  will 
fairly  represent  the  condi- 
tion of  the  sea  before  life 


n i t r o g e 
fixed,  and 
mineral  crys- 
talline forms 
saturated  with 
vital  magnetism, 
and  in  the**'  crys- 
tal forms  na 
lure**  synthetic 
processes  built 
up  her  llr*t  cell* 
of  bioplasm,  not 


Photograph  o}  the  It'plih  Form  irhirh  resulted  from  thr  Author’s  Chemical  Ft  peri  m 
to  pro  time  Life-forms 


appeared  upon  the  earth. 

Tour  into  each  glass  one  dram  of  bisulphide  of  curlmii.  and 
leave  the  glasses  uncovered  in  a temperature  of  7.’>  to  SO  degree* 
Fahrenheit,  and  replace  from  time  to  time  by  fresh  water, 
previously  boiled,  the  amount  lost  by  evaporation,  ami  we  are 
ready  to  liegin  the  work  of  creation,  and  if  we  did  not  wish  to 
study  the  phenomena  we  could  leave  the  solutions  untouched,  as 
they  will  work  out  every  form  <>f  life  from  mollusk  to  iiiammnl. 

In  order  to  study  the  process  of  cell  origin  and  organic  develop- 
ment we  may  use  a couple  dozen  round  gins*  discs  about  two  inches 

i n diameter, 
to  Is-  had  at  any 
novelty  store,  a* 
little  mirror*, 
from  which  we 
can  easily  remove 
the  mercury  by 
immersing  them 
in  nitric  arid. 

Ilv  means  of  a 
small  glass  rod 
or  wood  tooth- 
pick place  drops 
from  these  solu- 
tion* at  differ- 
ent places  on 
the  glass  plates, 
and  place  them 
in  n good  light, 
where  active 
evaporation  will 
go  on.  If  no 
crvstalline  vege- 
table forms  build 
up,  add  more  of 
the  soda  salts  to 
tlie  sol ot  ion  from 
which  the  drops 
have  Item  taken. 
If  the  foliage  is 
too  abundant, 
add  b-«*  of  the 
phosphate  and 
more  of  the  sul- 
phate of  soda, 
and  repeat  the 
experiment.  The 
amount  of  foli- 
age may  always 
tie  determined  ny 
the  phosphate  of 
soda,  and  the  sire 
of  trunk  and 
limbs  hy  tho 
sulphate.  When 


iceo 


Cran'di  working  Hold  at  the  Sakhalin  Mines,  where  they  toil 
Eleven  Hours  a Day 


How  Hussion  Convicts  work  out  Life  Sentences  at  the  Vladi- 
mir Coal-mines,  Island  of  Sakai  in 


SCENES  ON  THE  RUSSIAN  CONVICT  ISLAND  OF  SAKHALIN, 
RECENTLY  CAPTURED  BY  THE  JAPANESE 


«||  Air  iiriiii it  nrrumlivn  vl  lA..  i. tu ml  I. limn  An,  ii.Mii/  Ar,  air,  ad y Iona  list  in,  i„|r.rfilnl  ltr»l  far  ra..«ii/rnll..in  A. 

in  hit  Mr„.,r.lr„li.,r,..  nnil.  Ihr  ,,n.,7»  „/  , nr  .rill  Ml.  .1  /».,.iMr  /nr  A,r  r.r.ij/.  In  lAr  11  i«Ai„  ./Ion  in, /inner  In  I l*r 
price  of  i*arr  at  a hir/h  figure.  Sakhalin  is  a ra/uablr  possession  on  accr,Hnt  of  its  coal  and  gold  *»in«A.  ia  JicA  «rr  iimip  irur*.r«I 
u ndi  r Russian  domination  by  Iht  danyoous  and  desperate  class  of  criminals  condemned  to  imprisonment  there 
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crystalline-  forms  resembling  well-proportioned  vegetation  are  ole 
tained,  set  the  plate  where  a regular  temperature  of  7ft  to  KO  de- 
grees and  a moist  atmosphere  surround  the  disc,  and  leave  it  un- 
disturbed for  twenty-eight  days. 

At  the  end  of  this  time  a number  of  microscopic  plants  and  ani- 
mal cell*  will  be  found  growing  on  the  plate.  If.  however, 
the  plate  ia  watched  during  this  time,  numerous  small  moist 
spots  or  droplets  will  be  found  scattered  over  its  surface,  from 
which  small  crystals  develop,  some  of  which  grow  into  plant  life 
and  some  develop  animal  cells. 

That  the  plant  and  animal  forms  do  not  come  fmm  germs  pre- 
viously existing  in  the  air  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  will 
carry  out  the  experiments.  It  does  not  require  one  versed  in 
the  science  of  physiological  chemistry  to  demonstrate  in  the 
laboratory  this  theory  of  the  origin  of  living  firms.  Nature 
knows  nothing  of  weights  and  measure*,  as  used  by  man.  and  no 
one.  however  well  versed  in  synthetic  chemistry,  ran  possibly 
measure  the  infinitesimal  proportions  of  mineral  compounds  (but 
enter  into  the  original  Crlls  of  organic  life. 

When  the  proper  material  is  usscmhlt-d  in  favorable  environ- 
ment plant  and  animal  forms  arr  produced.  The  projs>rt ion  of 
minrrnl  compound*  is  determined  in  nature  hv  crystalline  forma 
tions.  which  ure  antitypes  of  vrgrti’1  ‘ growths,  and  a single 
crystal  representing  u blade  of  grass  or  fern  leaf,  requiring  n 
magnifying  power  of  two  hundred  diameters  to  see  ii.  will  furnish 
the  requisite  amount  of  mineral  cell  salts  for  hundreds  of  hin- 
plasmic  cells,  each  of  which  is  capable  of  developing  into  a living 
form.  Crystallization  is  nature's  chemist,  and  in  his  mystic 
laboratory,  hidden  away  from  the  most  powerful  lens,  he.  makes 
his  mineral  combinations  that  determine  species  in  the  organic- 
kingdoms  of  nature.  And  a cell  once  created  in  a given  environ- 
ment and  by  a certain  assemblage  of  minrral  compounds,  itself 
becomes  the  embodiment  of  such  environment,  and  the  agent  for 
the  assemblage  of  similar  groups  of  inorganic  material,  so  it 
must  of  necessity  propagate  its  kind,  and  this  necessity  is  fixed 
upon  that  organism  into  which  the  cell  is  destined  to  develop,  for 
the  cell  is  the  origin  and  unit  of  the  organism.  In  this  is  Hux- 
ley’s **  Iscw  of  Biogcnesia  " fulfilled. 

You  will  find,  therefore,  in  these  demonstrations,  and  in  all 
nature,  of  which  these  are  but  miniature  reproductions,  proof  of 
the  principle  of  creation  enunciated  in  the  beginning  of  this  essay: 


" In  1l»p  grouping  of  mineral  compounds  and  the  environment  lie* 
the  first  cause  of  all  physical  phenomena  in  the  organic  kingdom* 
of  nature." 

The  microphotographs  presented  herewith  were  taken  from 
specimens  of  crystalline,  vegetable,  and  animal  forms  grown 
during  the  winter  months.  Every  precaution  possible,  consistent 
with  the  principle  involved,  was  taken  to  prevent  contamina- 
tion from  without!  The  water  used  to  make  the  solutions  was 
thoroughly  boiled  to  insure  the  destruction  of  any  organic  mat- 
ter that  it  might  contain,  and  the  mineral  compounds  placed  in 
it  while  near  the  boiling-puint. 

These  photographs  do  not  do  justice  to  the  organisms  repre- 
sented. The  microM-u|»e  is  limited  in  its  objective  area,  therefore 
we  do  not  get  an  entire  organism  in  a single  photograph,  lmt  only 
the  largest  view  obtainable  at  a single  exposure. 

There  has  been  no  attempt  to  change  or  modify  them  in  any 
way;  they  are  just  as  the  camera  produced  them.  Most  of  them 
are  magnified  eight  hundred  time*.  If  they  are  what  they  seem 
to  Is-,  we  have  three  of  the  five  geologic  age*  of  animal  life  repre- 
sented— the  age  of  molliisks,  the  age  of  tislir-s.  and  the  age  of  rep- 
tiles. The  s|»ccinicns  represented  developed  from  cells  which 
originated  in  crystals,  as  shown  in  the  photograph.*,  and  each  one 
from  a dilTcrcnt  solution  and  «i|s>n  a separate  plate.  What  seem* 
at  present  as  conclusive  evidence  that  tin’s*’  form*  are  produced 
from  mil  living  matter  is.  -when  the  proper  grouping  is  made 
and  a drop  of  the  solution  is  placed  upon  the  plates  the 
forms  appear ; when  the  grouping  is  nut  made  the  forms  do 
not  develop. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  present  in  writing  the  conviction  of 
a truth  fixed  in  the  mind  by  years  of  careful  observation  of  re- 
lated phenomena.  To  sec  a photograph  of  a plant  or  animal,  or 
even  to  observe  it  through  the  microscope,  doc*  not  fix  that  con- 
viction upon  the  mind  that  is  essential  to  the  cordial  reception  of 
a new  truth.  Therefore.  I remarked  in  the  lieginning  of  this  essay 
that  I do  not  ask  the  reader  at  this  time  either  to  accept  or  in 
dorse  what  is  here  presented  as  the  principle  of  a biogenesis.  I 
liclicvc  it  to  lie  a solution  of  the  riddle  of  the  age* — the  liegin 
ning  of  life-forms  on  this  planet  of  inorganic  matter — yet  I may 
he  mistaken,  and  I hope  that  others  who  have  the  time  will  take 
up  the  experiments,  and  either  confirm  or  disprove  wluit  is  here 
presented. 


A 


Union  of  Nations 

By  B}6rnst|erne  Bjornson 


BELIEVE  that  Norway  will  obtain  her  desire — a King  from 
the  Swedish  royal  house  of  the  Bernadettes. 

When  the  union  was  rwtublished,  in  1814,  it  was  intend. *1 
to  Is*  a personal  union.  Iiut  the  weakness  uf  Norway  led 
to  its  becoming,  in  practice,  something  more.  Tile  elements 
of  a complete  and  actual  union  do  not  exist  in  Norway  and 
Sweden,  which  lack  many  of  those  characteristics  which,  in  spite 
of  all  inequalities,  aided  Italy  as  well  as  Germany  to  become 


united  kingdom*.  This  fact  soon  liecame  manifest,  especially  in 
the  far  more  rapid  political  progress  of  the  democratic  Nor- 
wegian people.  Yet.  under  these  conditions.  Norway  was  con- 
stantly forced  to  *uhmit  to  interferenee  un  the  part  of  a joint 
King  and  the  Swedish  aristocracy. 

As  far  lank  ns  the  eighties  the  Norwegian  Liberals,  being  in 
the  majority,  formulated  their  programme,  which  eventually  was 
adopted  by  all,  “ Either  absolute  equality  within  the  union  or — 
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out  of  it!” — or,  in  other  word*,  either  n purely  personal  union 
or  a dissolution.  The  first  possibility  was  blindly  opposed  by 
the  Swedish  leaders,  whose  conduct  will  now  he  characterized  bv 
everybody  as  senseless,  and  thus  the  second  has  become  a reality — 
the  union  is  now  dissolved.  All  Norwegians,  man  and  woman,  old 
and  young.  without  exception,  agree  upon  this  as  the  most  satis- 
factory solution. 

According  to  the  br*t  sources  of  information,  it  appears  that 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  Sweden  are  also  content  with  the 
final  dissolution  of  the  union.  Hut  a temporary  agitation  npainst 
the  method  of  dissolution  has  arisen.  This  is  caused  by  two  mis- 
understand inp»,  whirh,  in  a measure,  do  honor  to  the  Swedish 


people.  The  first  arise*  from  the  exeeedinply  hiph  position  which 
the  King  occupies  in  the  Swedish  people’s  patriotic  repards.  an 
historical  inheritance  which  he  does  not  enjoy  amonp  the  Nor- 
wegian people.  When  the  Norwegian  people  felt  compelled  to 
resent  the  notions  of  their  Kinp,  and  now,  when  they  are  obliged 
to  hreak  with  him.  since  he  stands  alone  without  a Norwegian 
ministry  to  support  him,  and  has  refused  to  come  to  Norway,  the 
Swedish  people  pant  to  avenge  the  supposed  insult  to  their 
monarch. 

The  second  misunderstanding  is  due  to  the  form  which  the  dis- 
solution has  tnken.  This  is  not  perhaps  the  best  form,  but  it  is 
(Contimurrl  on  po*tr  1100.} 
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The  I'nfue  of  Plant  Product  a 


The  Rich  Cotton  Products 


The  Increase  tn  Vegetable  Production 


Fifty  Years  of  Progress  in  America. 

III. — The  Extraordinary  Increase  in  Cotton.  Plant,  and  Vegetable  Production 


By  F.  W. 

NOT  cirrals  and  seed  prop*  alone  furnish  the  food  of  men. 

Even  the  addition  of  the  nutritious  and  appetizing  fruits 
tint  are  grown  in  aucb  amazing  variety  doc*  not  complete 
the  (till  of  fare.  The  succulent  and  healthful  plant*,  them* 
selves  are  no  less  an  important  addition  to  the  life  of 
mankind,  and  the  power  of  the  willing  friends  of  men.  the  millions 
of  farm  animals  that  in  their  turn  round  out  the  rich  supply  of 
food  and  clothing  which  by  the  magic  of  agriculture  originates 
in  the  soils  of  valley,  field,  ami  farm.  Not  as  Nebuchadnezzar  of 
old  do  American*  eat  grass  at  first  hand,  but  as  beef,  mutton,  and 
pork,  as  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  and  in  many  minor  forms  they 
consume  great  fields  of  pasturage,  and  great  crops  of  hay  and 
other  forage,  which,  in  their  total  money  value,  outrank  all  other 
groups  of  plant  production.  Almost  half  a billion  dollars  stands 
credited  to  that  single  division  of  our  national  plant  production, 
which,  in  it«  aggregate,  foot*  up  over  thirteen  hundred  millions 
I $1.313.000,000 1 . standing  next  to  the  great  cereal  and  other  seed 
crops  alicady  studied,  whose  aggregate  is  but  the  trifle  of  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  millions  larger  181,578,000,000). 

To  the  West  and  South  timothy  is  almost  o stranger,  while  to 
the  great  dairy  farms  of  the  North  Atlantic  States  and  to  the  in- 
tensely diversified  farming  of  the  North  Central  States,  and  to  the 
great  city  markets,  for  their  multitude  of  freight  and  carriage 
horse*  timothy  i*  the  standurd.  und,  almost  exclusively,  the  uni- 
form forage  crop.  Of  wild  grasses  there  are  in  the  Ignited  States 
more  than  two  hundred  varieties,  each  recognized  in  its  own  local- 
ity as  being  excellent  forage  for  farm  animals.  Thirteen  million 
tors  of  grain-hay  (largely  corn-hay)  is  produced  by  sowing  grain 
thickly  on  purpose  to  cut  and  feed  preen,  or  to  cut  and  cure  as 
dry  hay  liefore  it  comes  to  or  just  as  it  is  beginning  to  " head.”  In 
New  York  city  more  than  1000  tons  of  hay  are  used  per  day. 
Clover  and  timothy  were  early  immigrants,  coining  to  this  country 
nliout  1757  and  1771.  respectively,  but  until  after  the  Revolutionary 
war  they  were  little  known.  The  now  famous  alfalfa  became  a 
resident  of  New  York  State  about  1820.  but  did  not  much  displace 
the  ordinary  forage  crops.  Chilean  alfalfa,  introduced  in  Cali- 


Hewes 

fomia  in  18.54,  spread  steadily  in  use  throughout  the  irrigated 
region*  of  the  West  anil  Southwest,  a*  su|M>rior  to  any  other  forage 
for  those  region*.  A Turkestan  alfalfa  is  now  promising  to  become 
valuable  in  drought  regions  that  cannot  lie  irrigated. 

Early  explorer*  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  reported  the  growth  of 
cotton  a*  a wild  plant  seventy  years  liefore  the  first  permanent 
settlement  in  America.  **  A Declaration  of  the  State  of  Virginia," 
published  when  that  fir*t  permanent  settlement.  Jamestown,  Vir- 
ginia, was  only  a dozen  yeuia  old.  just  ns  the  Pi’grirus  were  land 
itig  at  Plymouth,  says.  ~ t otton-wmdl  and  sugar  canes  may  be 
had  there  in  abundance  with  an  infinity  of  othermore.”  Yet  a 
hundred  year*  later  cotton  was  only  an  ornamental  garden  plant 
in  the  Southern  and  Middle  colonics.  During  the  early  part  of 
the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  < I730-I300J  a few  plant- 
er* were  growing  it  for  profit,  and  small  quantities  were  exported 
to  Knglund.  Furthermore,  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  nlmost 
the  entire  amount  consumed  in  Philadelphia  manufacture  was 
grown  within  convenient  transportation  distance  of  that  city. 
Shortly  after  the  clow  of  the  war.  178fi.  Jefferson  wrote  de  War- 
ville  that  "the  four  southernmost  State*  < Virginia,  the  Carolina*, 
and  Georgia  I make  a great  deal  of  cotton — their  poor  are  almost 
entirely  clothed  with  it  in  winter  and  summer. ’’  The  following 
year  a small  horse  power  factory  was  built  on  Jamrs  Island,  near 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  in  17'-»0  one  near  Stntesburg.  South 
Carolina.  In  1810.  at  a militia  review  in  Virginia,  out  of  1800 
persons  present,  less  than  forty  wore  anything  but  ” homespun." 
and  twenty  million  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  produced  in  **  the 
four  southernmost  Suites." 

The  distribution  of  the  crop  is  graphically  mapped  with  the 
five  circle*  measuring  the  leading  cotton  State*,  and  the  six  lurge 
dot*  recording  the  movement  «f  the  crop  centre  show  how  strong- 
ly localized  it*  habitat  ha*  been,  especially  since  1800  and  1870. 
whose  two  dots  are  so  close  together  as  to  look  almost  like  one. 
The  northward  movement  from  1870  to  1880  waa  checked  by  the 
development  of  cotton-growing  in  Texas,  whose  crop  has  nearly 
trebled  since  1880.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  the  movement 
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will,  by  the  powerful 

Text*  pull,  continue  it*  south- 
westerly course,  unles*  the  pres- 
i'itt  effort*  of  tire  Department 
of  Agriculture  are  crowned 
with  eery  large  minim  to  pro- 
duce n commercially  pruetie*- 
hie  upland  oca-island  or  long* 
tihre  cotton.  Suclr  a success 
will  extend  the  cotton  urea  of 
the  Static  eastward  of  Texas, 
and  give  the  movement  of  the 
centre  a balancing  pull  in  a 
northeastern  direction. 

Fifty  years  ago  none  but  an 
American  dreamer  of  American 
dreams  could  have  foretold  the 
incredible  progress  of  electrical 
expansion.  Almost  a*  truly 
none  but  a man  of  amazing  im- 
agination could  have  foretold 
the  enormous  increase  in  the 
use  of  table  vegetables  in  the 
same  period.  The  first  century 
of  colonial  life  was  potatoleni 
Then  when  that  important  veg- 
etable final")-  ciine  into  use  it 
was  in  the  Northern  colonies 
that  it  took  its  strongest  hold, 
and  the  situation  has  never  been 
reversed.  North  of  Mason  and 
Dixon’s  line  the  present  con- 
sumption i*  4 Vi  bushels  per 
year  for  each  person,  including 
the  millions  of  lobics.  In  the 
South  it  is  but  1 1-3  bushels. 

To-day  miscellaneous  vegetables 
outrank  the  potato  product  by 
sixteen  million  dollars,  and 
most  of  those  miscellaneous 
vegetables  are  also  consumed  in 
the  North,  although  many  of 
them  are  grown  in  the  South. 

The  farm  gardens,  “market  gardens.”  and  “truck  garden*"  of 
to-day  are  the  producers  of  a multitude  of  “ miscellaneous  vegeta- 
bles " almost  unknown  fifty  years  ago,  In  the  census  of  1890 
the  large  increase  in  garden  products  was  recognized,  and  a ays- 
tcniutie  count  of  their  bulk  and  value  was  made.  II  I*  possible, 
therefore,  to  make  a ten-year  comparison  of  the  Increase  of  such 
products,  and  this  records  the  remarkable  increase*  of  from  190 
per  cent,  to  400  per  cent,  in  the  five  several  divisions  of  the  coun- 
try. The  North  Atlantic  State*  had  u well -developed  industry  In 
" garden  products  ” before  1890,  which  account*  for  its  rela- 
tively low  increase.  However,  190  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  while 
the  population  increased  only  a trille  over  28  per  cent.,  1#  amazing. 

Could  our  great-granddaddie*,  who  thought  tomatoes  poisonous, 
and  our  great-grandmothers,  who  grew  them  us  ornamental  plant* 
in  window-pots,  under  the  attractive  nine  of  " love  apples.”  come 
buck  and  realize  that  over  thirty  million  bushels  of  the  pretty 
poisonous  vegetables  are  eaten  as  a common  and  healthful  food, 
they  would  surely  realize  that  time  works  wonderful  change*. 
Another  interesting  statement  is  that  the  lettuce  crop  of  the  South 
hits  so  increased  that  in  the  spring  of  this  year  North  Carolina 
sent  twenty  car-loads  of  that  vegetable  North  in  a single  day. 

Thirty- five  years  ago  celery  was  a rarity  even  on  hotel  tables, 
and  was  used  by  few  families,  even  of  wealth.  To-day  it  is  a 
cxuiituon  edible,  occupying  thousands  of  acres  in  Michigan.  Ohio, 
and  New  York.  One  firm  has  celery  farms  in  Michigan.  Florida, 
and  California,  and  because  of  the"  variety  of  seasons  it  is  en- 
gaged in  shipping  celery  by  the  car-load  the  whole  year  round. 
Twenty-two  million  bunches  of  radishes  and  twelve  million  hunches 
of  asparagus  are  the  figures  for  the  crop*  of  these  vegetables. 

Not  properly  a " vegetable."  although  growing  under  the  earth 
like  a ]>otato-,  not  properly  a nut.  for  while  it  blossoms  in  the 
air,  the  blossom  stalk  buries  itself  in  the  Boil  as  M«nn  ns  the 


blossoms  fall,  and  grows  it* 
shell  like  a pod  of  *'  peas  " un- 
der ground  — yet  for  it*  need 
of  a home  the  |*eanut  i*  ac- 
cepted ns  a member  of  the 
vegetable  fa  mil)1.  Before  the 
civil  war  a small  part  of  east- 
ern Virginia  grew  almost  tin- 
whole  crop.  Soldier*  from  va- 
rious other  part*  of  the  South, 
visiting  that  region  during  the 
war,  carried  peanuts  home,  and 
from  the  duo*  of  the  war  to 
1870  the  inereaM-  of  the  na- 
tional crop  was  from  200  per 
cent,  to  .100  per  cent,  a year, 
and  from  being  a Urge"  im- 
porter this  country  became  the 
producer  for  it*  greatly  in- 
creased  home  market.  Nor  did 
the  advance  stop  at  1870,  hut 
strode  rapidly  on,  and  from 
I SOU  to  19(8) 'the  increase  was 
233  per  tent.  (3.(100,0110  bushels 

to  1 >00.000). 

An  example  illustrating  the 
emphatic  increase  in  the  grow- 
ing of  vegetable  food*  is  found 
in  the  record  of  eleven  counties 
tributary  to  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
and  Nt-vvbern,  North  Carolina, 
na  shipping  points.  Their  in- 
crease of  garden- product  acre- 
age from  1890  to  1900  was  31.1 
per  cent.  The  four  counties 
tributary  to  Charleston.  South 
Carolina,  show  293  per  cent. 
Kight  counties  of  Georgia  show 
838  per  cent.  Alabama,  Louisi- 
ana. Arkansas,  and  Texas  have 
similar  records.  Florida,  as  an 
entire  State,  reports  208  per 
cent.,  due  largely  to  the  increase 
in  southern  counties  following  the  orange  frerzr  of  1895,  changing 
the  crop  from  oranges  to  vegetable*,  making  the  whole  State  a 
vegetable  producer.  In  the  year  1901-2,  Texas  organized  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  liortirultiirnl  societies  and  eleven  fruit  and  truck 
growers’  associations  on  the  line  of  railrond  from  Houston.  Texas, 
to  Shreveport.  I^oiiisiann.  On  the  railroad  between  Austin  and 
Galveston.  Texas,  the  acreage  was  doubled  in  a single  year,  and 
extra  express  trains  were  nut  in  service  to  handle  the  product. 
A*  that  State  bus  ten  million  acres  suitable  to  just  such  pro 
duction  there  appears  to  to  no  present  limit  to  that  sort  of  ex 
pansion,  except  the  capacity  of  Northern  markets  to  consume  the 
product.  Boulder  County,  near  Denver.  Colorado,  prows  one  thou- 
»md  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  acres  of  green  peas.  Within 
fifteen  years  California,  from  growing  a 'cant  supply  of  vegeta- 
bles. ha*  come  to  ship  long  train-loads  of  asparagus,  cauliflower, 
cabbages,  celery,  sprouts,  and  onions,  from  certain  regions,  espe- 
cially adapted  to  their  cultivation.  Ka  stern  production  i*  only 
hintrd  at  by  the  records  of  19,712  acre*  of  tomatoes  in  Harford 
County.  Maryland.  J8.W4  acres  of  sweet  corn  in  Oneida  County. 
New  York,  and  1202  acres  of  asparagus  in  Monmouth  County. 
New  Jersey.  The  watermelon  record  is  held  by  Scott  County. 
Missouri  (’4103  acres!. 

The  advent  of  the  ranning  industry — an  evolution  of  the  past 
forty  years — makes  distant  gardening  safe  from  a severe  loss  in 
some  litr-jlities  through  the  deplorable  incident  of  the  season 
"stealing  a march"  on  the  product.  In  fact,  it  gives  large  arras 
profitable  crops  to  he  marketed  wholly  in  cans.  About  1840  corn 
canning  wno  toguu  nrar  Portland.  Main*.  Years  passed,  how 
ever,  before  the  industry  became  of  commercial  importance  even 
in  n amall  way.  Ten  years  after  the  civil  war  canned  vegeta- 
bles were  a luxury,  or  used  for  emergency  foods  in  hospital*,  on 
(Con  tin  mil  on  poyf  1 10».  J 
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The  Last  Honors  to  John  Paul  Jones 


By  Hester  Dorsey  Richardson 


K 


NKAPOLIS  u the  final 
resting-place  of  our  first 
great  nival  commander 
niu  a dual  interrat  ami 
ignificuncc. 


The  chord  ol  popular  approral 
»hich  responded  *n  promptly  to 
the  President's  derision  was  the 


^owk  recognition  bv  the  Amer- 
nan  mind  of  the  lltiM-s*  of  the 
national  naval  environment  for 
the  national  naval  hero. 

But  John  Paul  Jones  was  a 
Kevnlutionaty  hrro  also,  hence 
the  hi<torir  background  of  An- 
tunulis,  whose  Tery  atmosphere 
pulsate.  with  Re  vc  hit  innary  in- 
terest. Imd*  a second  claim  to 
lltarni. 

In  the  funeral  oration  deliv- 
ered o«  the  occasion  of  the  inter- 
ment of  Chevalier  John  Paul 
J«nw  in  Pari*.  July  *0,  1 702. 

M Mrrron  said,  " May  the  ashes 
of  the  grrst  man  too  »«Kjn  lost 
to  iamioetality  enjoy  here  an  un- 
disturbed repose,"  For  mare 
tlan  a century  this  hospitable 
wish  has  been  (ulfillrd,  but  now 
Amrrira  claims  her  own.  that  his 
greatness  may  DO*  he  lost  to  itn- 
■MTtality,  nor  his  ashes  repose 
in  a foreign  land. 

In  the  new  rhnpcl.  of  mag- 
sifiemt  proportions  and  beauti- 
ful drtign,  which  is  in  the  course 
uf  rrrxtion  at  Annapolis.  John 
Paul  Jones  will  lie  interred— 
the  first  of  our  illustrious  dead 
to  rest  in  what  is  destined  to 
heron*  the  Westminster  Abbey 
of  the  American  navy. 

The  crypt,  which  occupies  the 
entire  htsefiirnt,  will  he  of  ex- 
T*i*ite  marble,  noil  in  the  cen- 
tre the  sarcophagus  will  he 
placed  for  his  interment.  The 
fail  that  the  crypt  is  below 
ground  has  caused  regret  in  some 
•I filters  since  the  announcement 
that  nor  first  naval  hero  will  he 
interred  there.  In  response  to 
Ihi*.  oi*  high  in  command  at 
Annapolis  has  suggested  that  a 
central  opening  t*  left  in  the 

floor  of  the  chapel,  surrounded  lay  a bronze  rail,  leaving  to  view 
the  marble  sarcophagus  bearing  in  distinct  lettering  the  name 
Ma  Paul  Jones. 

A«  the  declared  object  an  depositing  the  remains  there  was  in 
furl  to  incite  the  growing  youth  of  our  land  to  noble  deed*  of 
paumti'm,  this  would  be  l**t  fulfilled  by  keeping  in  sight  that 
which  perpetuates  bis 
fame.  A young  cadet 
describing  to  bis 
mother  the  Naval  Mon 
sment.  which  stands  at 
the  entrance  to  the  old 
quarter*,  said:  “It  it 
•he  fir-t  thing  we  *ee 
in  IW  morning.  and  at 
it  n«o  out  of  the  dark 
He**  in  winter  or  «hines 
in  the  win  in  summer, 

I tell  you  it  is  ,,:.t  ,ni. 

"wrUlitj ! and  set-. 

J"ur  heart  burning  and 

makes  your  breath 


Admiral  John  Paul  Jonrn.  fr*\ 


i very  particular  inquiry  on  th« 


(raeratiec  mvm  the  tew.  * 
loving  remrmbranea  for  the  dr- 
parted  heroes. 

At  his  obaequira  in  Pw«.  1,oh" 
Paul  Jonc*  was  called  “one  of 
1 1 vc  fir-t  champions  of  the  liberty 
of  America,"  and  it  is  as  such 
that  the  nation  i«  aliout  to  honor 
him.  It  i»  unthinkable  that  due 
honor  could  have  been  done  him 
Imd  his  final  resting  - place  been 

ehr»*en  away  from  the  United 
State*  Naval  Academy,  as  he  was 
essentially  one  in  spirit  with  the 
purpose*  which  have  brought  the 
American  navy  to  its  high  stand 
aril.  The  finding  of  his  hody  at 
i he  opportune  moment  brings  an 
added  interest  to  the  new  S’nval 
Academy  which,  a*  o whole,  is  a 
miignihecnt  monument  to  the  one 
who  lir*t  raised  the  American 
Bag  at  home  and  abroad,  for  it 
was  not  until  that  flag  was  sa- 
luted by  a foreign  power  that  we 
were  recognized  as  un  inde- 
pethh-r.t  people. 

When  reporting  the  event  to 
the  Marine  Committee  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1 77S,  John  Paul  Jones, 
then  commander  of  tile  Hanger, 
writes  from  (Ju  I heron  Bav:  “ I 
am  happy  in  having  it  in  my 
power  to  congratulate  you  on  my 
linving  seen  the  American  ling 
for  the  first  time  recognised  in 
the  ful  1.-st  ami  com  pie  test  man- 
ner bv  the  Hag  nf  France.  1 was 
off  their  bay  on  the  13th  in- 
stant. and  sent  my  boat  in  the 
next  day  to  know  if  the  admiral 
4 la*  Mott  Piquet  t would  return 
any  salute,  lie  answered  that  he 
would  return  to  me.  as  the  senior 
American  Continental  ollicer  in 
Kurope.  the  same  salute  which 
he  was  authorized  bv  his  court 
to  return  to  an  admiral  of  Hol- 
land or  any  other  republic,  which 
was  four  lev.  than  the  salute 
given.  I hesitated  lit  this,  for  I 
had  demanded  gun  for  gun. 
Therefore,  I anchored  in  the  en- 
trance of  the  bay  at  a distance 
from  the  French  Beet,  but  after 
1 4th.  finding  that  he  really  hud 


ft'*  '»  I he  beautiful 
'•‘He  nitride  monu- 
mmt  rtorf  ti,  tho* 
•k»  Ml  U Trip.. (i  |„ 
•h»  thrilling  iUvs  in 
'he  far  off  Mislitcrra- 
i*»n  sh'iTrs,  where  IV- 
'““f  and  other*  were 
nuking  themwlri-s  f». 

II  bear*  the 
*•*,«  ni  Soman,  i'nld- 
'*»ll.  IVntiir.  tVud* 
;■**.  Uortey,  ,nd 

,,M*  About  it,  bat, 
f"'**  * larder  uf 

row*.  «W«  upfiung 


s s. 

JTATlJC/gl^.  M'faito.A. 

•>*.'  fr-tjUmm*  Af.-Ww,  I,.,.... 


Facsimile  of  Paul  Jones's  Appointment  by  i'ongrtsa,  oi 
a Captain  in  the  United  Staten  ,\«i 


told  the  truth,  1 wns  induced  to  accept  his  offer,  the  more  so  as 
it  was.  in  fact,  nil  acknowledgment  of  American  independence.*’ 
Three  years  before  r lii~.  when  lieutenant  of  the  Alfred,  John 
Paul  Jon.-  rni-rd  with  his  own  li.md»  the  first  American  Hug 
ever  displayed;  this  was  in  ITT’*  and  therefore  prior  to  the 
Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  when 
the  flag  is  said  to  have 
represented  u pine-tree 
with  a rattlesnake 
coiled  at  its  root  about 
to  strike.  Two  years 
later  the  same  Con- 
gress which  commis- 
sioned hi  in  captain  of 
the  Itangrr,  June  14. 
1777.  adopted  the  stars 
and  stri|s-s  us  our  na- 
tional emblem.  and 
again  lie  wa*  first  to 
unfurl  his  country's 
flag  on  his  outbound 
ship. 

There  is,  then,  a 
poetic  suggest  ivenesa 

in  the  fart  that  the 
ranking  Hag  -hip  of 
the  American  navy  will 
convey  in  state  the  bier 
of  our  111 st  standard 
hearer  on  the  voyage 
to  bis  home  port,  and 
that  “Old  (I lory,"  with 
many  new  stars  in  her 
firmament,  will  wave 
gloriously,  if  mourn- 
fully. overhead, 

While  he  will  he  the 
only  Revolutionary 
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-A rail pi,i v ground*.  there  are  nth- 
«T|Wu»t.d  Hot*  <11  cndurinii 

mi.tl’1,;.  j„  ,.d,titi<OT  to  tl,; 

,r'P°,i  WonuiMrnl,  there  i*  one 
to  Commander  Herndon.  the  gal 
'"nt  "fln-er  who  lost  hie  life  while 
attempting  to  «ve  th(me  under 
hU  r,re.  Thi*  in  a granite  shaft 
whiih  stands  firing  the  chipcl 
door  across  Ihp  closely  ciopped 
“wnrd.  War  by  » the  monument 
to  the  midshipmen  who  lost  their 
live*  off  \ pm  Cnw.  — of  whom 
Mn,ie*  of  heroic  deed*  are  Mill 
recited. 

Many  meniorinl  tablet*  in 
hronzr  which  hung  in  the  old 
eli.ifiel  will  !*•  placed  in  the  new. 

Among  them-  i*  the  one  to  Lieu- 
tenant  .lohn  («.  Tvlhnt  and  hi* 
companions,  who  were  drowned 
in  1870.  after  making  a voyage 
of  1000  mile*  in  an  open  boat  to 
seek  aid  for  their  wrecked  ship- 
mate*. 

There  i*  another  naval  hero 
who  lie*  in  the  Naval  Cemetery 
aero**  College  Circle.  Thi*  i* 

Lieutenant  l.m  kwumi,  of  the  ill- 
fated  (Italy  expedition. 

The  Nival  A m demy  grounds, 
aside  from  their  natural  beauty, 
air  full  of  hiMorie  interest,  for 
while  the  Naval  School  i*  com- 
paratively yonng.  the  building* 
occupied  by  the  *ii|M-rintcndcnt 
and  «ccretarjr  of  the  academy— 
the  library  and  I’vccum — consti- 
tuted the  “Old  Government 
House,”  occupied  by  Governor  Hubert  Hdcn,  who.  when  the  Revo- 
lutionary spirit  became  rife  in  Maryland.  wm»  politely  escorted  to 
an  outgoing  ship  and  encouraged  to  emlmrk  for  Knglund;  thus 
ended  the  propiietary  governor*  in  Maryland! 

Itut  in  th--  trend  of  progress  these  old  building*  are  being  de- 
molished. and  the  Academy  i»  at  the  present  time  in  that  moat 
uninteresting  of  all  stages — the  transition  from  old  to  new. 

Within  a year  nil  the  magnificent  granite  building*  will  be  com- 
pleted. and  "the  I'nited  State*  Naval  School  will  enter  upon  a 
larger  and  more  advanced  life  than  has  ever  been  possible  since 
t In-  date  of  it*  opening,  October  10,  184& 

Stindinc  ut  the  water-front  in  the  Academy  ground*  the  famous 
Windmill  Point  is  shown  t<>  be  within  its  boundaries.  It  was  hen*, 
on  October  l!t.  1774.  that  the  brig  Peggy  Wnnirl  was  burned,  with 
her  cargo  of  the  “ detestable  weed.”  The  incident,  which  was  the 
first  Revolutionary  act  in  Maryland,  was  of  national  significance — 
and  as  it  is  on  the  anniversary  of  thi*  day  that  the  final  interment 
of  John  Paul  -lone*  is  expected  to  take  place,  it  will  not  lie  ami** 
to  let  the  American  people  know  this  hit  of  history  which  bus 
escaped  the  general  hi-dorian. 
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Itrrord  of  the  fir* I Salute  to  1 
War-nhip.  It'ri/fcn  Ay  /'<  11 


I a**ing  the  sentry  on  guard 
y 1 •»*  'he  entrance-gate  of  the  Naval 

• | Ac » demy  and  turning  tti  the  left 

on  Hanover  Sliret.  the  first  lie 
yond  the  gale,  one  comes  to  the 
P'.'PJ.i/  St.inut  Souse,  noted  in 
tlu-  annul,  of  Maryland.  Here 
it  wa,  that  the  young  and  in- 
trepid Dr.  Chart*-.  Alexander 
Warfield  led  the  patriot  citizens 
>»r  Annapolis  to  demand  of  An 
thnny  Stewart  that  he  burn  bis 
ship  and  the  tea  on  which  he 
had  *0  rashly  paid  the  duly— or 
hntig  before  hi*  own  door! 

These  young  sons  of  Maryland, 
whose  motto  was  ••  LiU-rty.  or 
death  in  pursuit  of  it.”  carried 
the  day  and  accompanied  Stew- 
art to  Windmill  Point,  where  he 

fiTsoniilly  applied  the  torch  to 
i*  brig,  with  all  sail*  set  and 
colors  flying.  This  open  defiance 
of  the  King  and  Parliament  wa« 
done  in  broad  daylight  and  with- 
#£  - out  disguise. 

Itoth  the  Daughters  and  Soa» 
sO  of  the  Ametinin  Revolution  cel- 

ebrate thi*  as  a red-letter  day  in 
Maryland  history. 

There  are  other  points  of  Rev- 
olutionary interest  in  Annapolis 
which  give  tailor  to  the  ” Ancient 
City  " ns  mi  historic  background 
for  John  Paul  Jones's  resting- 
place.  It  was  in  the  old  Senate 
t'li  amber  in  Anna  pedis  that 
Washington  resigned  his  com- 
Creneh  .D/uiinrf  hi/ on  .1  merioan  mission  a»  commander-in-chief 
1/  ./one a aboard  /Ac  " Ranger  ” of  the  American  army,  Ih-crmber 

2.4.  1784.  It  wiis  there,  nearly  a 
month  Inter,  that  the  ratification  of  the  pence  treaty  by  the  United 
States  Congress  took  plare.  January  M.  17*4. 

Here  the  convention  of  six  States  .it  from  September  II  to  It 
in  the  year  17HW,  which  led  to  the  Federal  Constitution  of  1787. 
All  these  are  claim*  to  national  interest,  and  should  make  the 
old  Senate  Chamlier  at  Annap<di»  not  •wcntiil  in  interest  to  Indc 
pendener  Hall  in  Philadelphia,  for  while  war  wa*  dcrlan-d  in  the 
latter,  victorinua  pence  wu»  proclaimed  in  the  former. 

If  -fohu  Paul  Jones  could  awaken  in  his  new  environment  hr 
would  no  doubt  gn/r  with  delight  ut  the  drills  and  mituruvrc*.  the 
parade*  and  ship  training,  which  make  up  in  part  the  programme 
at  the  Naval  Academy  today.  |lut  lie  would  have  to  wend  his 
wav  through  the  Ancient  City  to  the  old  State  House  to  find  con- 
temporary interest. 

Tnere  the  hero  of  Cowpen*.  Ceneral  John  Huger  Howard,  would 
meet  hi*  view,  and  the  four  M uvland  signer*  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  William  Paea, 
Thomii*  Stone,  and  Notmu-I  Chase,  are  all  perpetuated  on  canvas. 
He  would  see  the  familiar  face  of  hi*  friend  l-afayettc.  and  Colonel 
((‘on tin u ued  on  ;»i»j«  HUH.) 
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HYNol'HIH  OK  I'ltKCKDIXa  C1IAPTKH8 

•>*•»»  Milbankr,  an  old  •■allege  friend  >f  la-nls  AhhIiIIu.  viaita  !bp 
un»r  for  Hi*  mat  time  In  Hilrijr  year*  at  hla  am-ntral  estate  In  south- 
*rn  Itfla'  il  II*  Unit*  Aaslilln  mill  !i  changed.  Aftrr  dinner  Ar-UHii  In- 
dwra  Milbankr  in  play  rants  with  him.  and  they  play  until  i-arly 
■lornlng,  Milbankr  lit  ally  sinning.  Aft*r  MUbank*  leave*  hla  boat  to 

Clo  hl«  r»»m.  I'Mairli,  Atabllii's  eldest  daughter.  meri*  him  Iti  the 
II-  anit  begs  bllQ  not  to  salable  with  her  father  turn  111.  as  It  I* 
Ibiotieh  bis  Mulun  for  |>Iay  that  Anablln  I*  bringing  ruin  to  himself 
aad  his  family . The  next  morning  at  breakfast  Mllbanke  find*  on  his 
piste  a ilink  tmcn  Aaahlln  lu  payment  of  lila  lunara.  Tliat  night  Aaablln 
|im|«o-'  niii.ilo-r  yaitre  of  cards  Milbankr  refuae*  lo  play,  anil  drop*  hla 
kcal  a ilink  Inin  the  lln*  II*  tell*  Aaahlln  that  he  ronalders  him  weak 
and  woriklew.  and  returns  to  England  the  next  day  Three  year* 
afi*r.  Mllbank*  receive*  a letter  from  t'lodagh  tilling  him  that 
Asthlln  has  lireti  seriously  hurt  In  an  accident.  and  urging  him  to 
i»«u?  to  Ireland.  Mllbank*  hasten*  to  hla  old  friend's  home,  and 
ncd«  Aathlln  on  hl«  deathbed.  and  In  great  distress  of  mind  over  the 
funire  »f  bla  children,  who  he  knowa  will  br  left  penniless  n»  n 
result  of  hi*  dissipation*.  Mllbank*  premises  to  be  responsible  for 
ta*lr  ■ elfare  a famous  specialist  la  summoned  from  Dublin  to  ron 
•alt  with  ihe  local  atug*>m,  and  after  a rareful  examination  by  the 
two  phyilrlana.  Mllbatikr  la  Infornieil  that  hla  frlerd's  rnndltlon  Is 
bejele**  Late  that  night  Aaahlln  dlea.  Mlllwnke  aaka  Clodagb  to 
notry  him.  At  first  she  refu-e*  him  : hut  when  she  learns  that  her 
fa'txra  rattle  will  be  pot  under  obligations  to  Mllbanke  by  hla  bene 
firlkuns.  *1111  coiHi'Mt'  lo  heroine  liia  wile.  They  are  married  shortly  idler 
»t  Cirri  glam*,  noil,  afler  It  lm*  lre*i»  derided  that  Ctodagh’s  a later  Name 
*ii:ill  lire  with  il,. -in  f-ir  a lime,  nil  leave  Ireland  together  f>>r  Florence. 
I'.ior  tfi-ir*  Uicr,  N«ncu  Imvlng  been  sent  off  t«  school.  Mllbanke  take* 
CVd'ifli  I"  Venice  where  he  U to  meet  |ii*  business  adviser  Barnard  for 
cornu  UliiHi.  A»  they  enter  the  hotel  on  the  evening  of  tliclr  nrrltal,  Clo 

ilr*li  •*  cl observed  by  two  men  •ittiiig  »l  the  entrance.  One  of  tlu»-e 

men  i*  Vuleiithie  tk-mteanld,  a nejdirw  of  Lord  Derraliiiret.  lie  ia  pre 
teiitnl  to  Clmkigh  Hut  riming  tiy  ilornard.  who  knew  him  at  Eton,  arid 
daring  dinn-  > Barnard  suggests  to  ('liiihig)i  that  sho  aninso  her-clf  while 
In  Venice  and  inert  new  friend*.  Sernieatild  offer*  Lord  Deerclilirsl's 
giH.doU  lor  an  evening's  excursion  upon  the  cuuala,  und  Clodagli  accept*. 


CHAPTER  XX 

SRKACAl'LD  smiled  his  acknowledgment  of  the  granted  per- 
mission. nmi  departed  in  wnroh  of  his  unele.  while  Barnard 
looked  nt  Clodagh  with  amused  interest, 

“ If  voti  can  waive  your  prejudice*  Against  the  inilk 
hatha,  Mr*.  Millmnke."  he  *aid.  “ you'll  find  old  l)«swrhnr*t 
'juite  a delightful  |H-r«in.  Rut,  of  rourse,  when  one  is  very  voting 
prejudice*  are  adhesive  things." 

He  lini'lied  hi*  coffee  meditatively,  shading  a gill  nee  at  t'ludagh 
limn  the  corner  o|  his  eye. 

('loclagh  remu ineil  silent  for  u moment,  tl-ntntively  lingering  her 
cup 

" Ihi  I arein  **i  Very  young?"  she  aakeii  nl  last.  without  raising 
hrr  eyes. 

At  1h*  words  he  turned  and  looked  at  her  fully. 

“Ihi  you  know.  Mr*.  Millumke.”  he  said,  seriously.  " I am  lit- 
erally d*-t uuied  hy  a desire  to  a*k  you  your  »gc?  When  I vi w 
yn«  come  down  slnira  to-night  I felt — paid-m  the  rudenee* — like 
laughing  in  .lame*'*  ;iice  when  he  introdueed  you  na  hi*,  wife, 
toil  »ear rely  Innkrtl  eighteen.  But  just  this  moment,  when  you 
•pike  nf  your  life  ut  Klorenee.  1 suddenly  felt  out  in  my  culeula 
Hon*.  ^ mir  fare,  of  euunw,  teemed  just  ns  luaiinutinglv  young, 
hul  from  your  expresaiou  I could  have  believvd  you  to  he  twenty- 
muf.  Aral  now  ng.iin — plea*r  do  be  lenient  lo  mv  import inmev — 
nnw  again,  a*  you  spoke  to  Srrrmcniild.  you  |o<>kt-<l  like  a child 
•urriing  the  fir»t  page  in  the  hook  of  life.  Are  you  an  enigma ?" 

Huring  the  fl»«t  portion  of  hia  apcrrli  CUniagh  had  looked 
worils  she  Uughmi  with  a touch  of  constraint. 

No.  “hr  answered.  “I  nm  nothing  half  *n  Interesting— and 
r i i,j,v',*r*  eighteen.  Rut  hadn't  I better  got  mv 

etok  before  Mr  Nerracauld  conn  hnek?" 

1 . ••‘dher  slight  »v  ernharrassesi  laugh  she  ruse  nr  id.  with 

I waiting  for  Hurnard’a  escort,  walked  out  of  the  room. 

cn  minute*  later  she  de*ccndetl  the  stall-.,  wrapp'd  in  a light 
»venin*  closlc  Her  rheeka  were  still  duaheil  with  excitement  and 
Irla  .W  l’,m  l^“r*c  wRh  anticipation.  Yesterday — only  y«« 
lif.  ’iTu*"'  hn<l  n n,,“re  ',crn  ,n  ,hp  seeluded,  unimportant 

ft  the  villa  nt  Florence;  now.  tonight,  three  men— each  one 


of  whom  must,  in  hi*  time,  have  known  sti relatively  interesting 
and  Iwautifiil  women — awaited  her  pleasure! 

A*  she  Stepped  across  ilie  hull  Serracstlld  darted  forward  to 
meet  her. 

" Tliis  is  very  gracious  of  you!”  he  murmured.  "I  hear  it  i* 
vour  first  evening  in  Venice." 

Site  glanced  up  nt  him  as  they  moved  slowly  forward  across 
the  hall. 

"My  very  llr*t  evening."  she  said,  *oflly.  “And  I *o  want  to 
enjoy  it." 

He  paused  deliberately  and  looknl  nt  her. 

"May  I take  that  as  |K'rnii«»iou  to  make  it  enjoyable — if 

Her  lashes  drooped  in  instinctive  native  coquet rv. 

" Arc  you  going  to  introdiuv  your  uncle  to  me!”  she  said,  in  u 
lowered  voice. 

He  liaikeil  at  her.  mystified  and  attracted. 

If  1 knew  you  better.  Mis.  Milhankc — ” lie  la-gun. 

Hut  without  replying  Clodagh  moved  away  from  him  across  tin* 
hall  and  out  on  to  the  terrace  There,  transfixed  by  a new  im- 
pression. she  paused  involuntarily. 

Venice  i*  heautifiil  in  the  morning  and  exquUilc  in  tiie  twilight, 
hut  il  is  at  night  that  the  mystery  of  Venice — the  most  subtle  of 
its  many  charms — enwraps  and  envelom  it  like  a magic  web. 
There  is  nothing  in  Kuro)>c  to  rival  tin-  literal,  tangible  romance  of 
Venice  nt  night.  The  faint,  idle,  infinitely  suggestive  lup  of  water 
against  a thnuoand  unseen  step*  the  secret  darkness,  revealed 
rather  than  dispersed  by  the  furtive  uneven  light*  sl.nl  forth  from 
window*  or  open  door*;  the  throb  of  inu*ic  that  aiems  woven  into 
the  picture — an  inseparable,  integral  part  of  the  enchanted  life. 
All — collectively  ami  wparati  l_v — is  a wonder  und  a joy. 

To  Clodagh.  with  her  inherent  appreciation  nf  thing*  mystic 
and  beautiful,  the  scene  was  a narcotic.  In  an  ecstasy  she  stood 
drinking  it  in;  then,  suddenly  touched  with  the  warm  tlrsiro  of 
shoring  her  impressions,  she  turned  to  the  companion  who  hud 
followed  her. 

“ Isn't  it — wonderful?"  she  said,  below  her  hrealli. 

Serrncauld  looktd  at  her  tor  a moment  in  pur/led  doubt;  then 
he  siuilrel  indulgently 

"Vest"  he  said,  vaguely.  *'  Yes!  It  is  rather  great-  the  sing- 
ing ami  the  gondola*,  and  — and  all  that  sort  of  thing — " 

Her  large,  clear  «■»••»  rested  mi  his  face,  then  slowly  reliirnrsl 
lo  their  scrutiny  of  the  ctiiul.  A momentary  sense  of  disappoint 
n lent  had  a**uHed  her — she  was  conscious  of  a momentary  jar 
But  as  she  stood,  silent  and  uncertain,  a fresh  burst  of  low,  throb- 
bing music  broke  Across  the  durknes*.  und  at  lire  same  moment 
she  become  conscious  of  n large  gondola  gliding  up  to  the  hotel 

•d  «•(>*- 

With  the  excitement  of  anticipation  the  cloud  pa**cd  from  her 
face. 

"Conte!"  she  cried.  "Come!  I sre-  Mr  Harnnrd.'' 

It  was  at  the  head  of  lire  tlight  of  stone  alcpa  lending  to  ihc 
water  Hint  Lord  I>rereliur»t  was  introduced  to  her;  and  in  tlic 
■remidarkiress  it  struck  her  that  he  made  a distinctly  interesting 
figure,  with  III*  black  hair  worn  a shade  lower  ou  the  forehead 
limn  modern  fashion  permit*;  lu*  pule.  «ri*lnorntie.  unemotional 
foes*:  hi*  rold  penetrating  eve*,  and  the  somewhat  unusual  evening 
clothes  flint  titled  his  tall  figure  closely,  mid.  I*y  a clever  touch  of 
tire  tailor'*  Art.  conveyed  the  suggestion  of  an  era  more  picturesque 
than  our  <>wn.  She  studied  him  with  deep  attention,  ami  Immii  her 
head  in  gratified  Acknowledgment  of  |he  profound  Imw  with  which 
lie  marked  tire  introduction.  A moment  later  Ire  offered  her  hi* 
liam*  und  himself  a**i*«ei|  her  to  the  waiting  gnndnlA. 

With  « pIcAsant.  exeilod  ACBse  of  dignity  mid  importance  she 
m«hI  down  lire  «l>  p*  and  enteresl  the  law t.  noting,  a*  sire  t<«*k  her 
*e it.  its  costly  and  clahornte  fittings  ,md  the  picturesque  liveries 
of  the  two  gondoliers:  thou,  as  *hr  leaned  hork  again*!  the  cu»h 
ions  I Init  silp|Hirted  her.  Irer  eve*  pi-*«d  li-iek  inteiratedly  in  the 
three  men  to  whom  sire  owed  the  night's  adventure. 

laird  IWrehust  came  fits?,  moving  with  u certain  *1iff  dignity, 
and  appropriated  the  seat  by  her  side:  Ilamard  and  Serracuuid 
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[be  •toai'ud?  mowMl’ui1Jn»hh'  .'"V”'11"  A-»l 

I?  mad  ta(0  n„,ir  **“  lh*  «*i»*  liih- 

‘II !«.  “!,“l  ,h"  «"«•  ■>**»' 

>l»  r".rnt  "lfllrt,<rtl™*irtl"  .oJ  'I1!'  ''I""’  K^ndollkni  h„„ir,l  for 
nlfthtlv  l„  ,h*  <d  VrniM 

«(  IW  somli  7 W,,,h  ,h"  P*l" 

onward.  She  was  Ism, ling 
W U*  »tV,!ul-  .nn  ‘.vpifying  <5 

(|u.  I,..'  |....  * * . in  her  Iji |»,  «iii‘|  aguin 

t he  J ib-  f ‘*vrr  "**  i‘l«rko.1.H|  by  their  .lib, tod  pupil.. 
i.nfrJ  .r  i'1  '1*^1  -n.l  the  throbbing  mu-ie  became 

'™ . V? T ,,,:,rr  ,,U|iBcl-  ]A,r,i  IJwirhiinit.  who  had 
Ucn  cmertly  studying  her,  leaned  Midden  I v rlua*  to  her. 

Ion  are  a great  uppreciator  of  the  beautiful.  Mr*.  Milbank.'" 
he  Mid.  in  his  thin,  high-bred  voice. 

Clodagh  started,  and  glancing  from  one  to  the  other  nf  the 
three  men.  laughed  ihvljr. 

“ Why  do  you  say  tfia’tr"  she  naked. 

" Because  | have  presumed  to  watch  vour  face.” 

She  blushed:  and  liarnanl,  feeling  rather  i.liau  seeing  her  cm- 
bnrrnsenicnt.  made  baste  to  reassure  her. 

"Mrs.  Millwnke  is  an  adept  in  the  appreciation  of  1 •runty.”  lie 
said,  with  u laugh.  ••  She  was  brought  up  on  the  study  of  it." 

'gain  (lodagli  colored,  and  aguin  she  gave  u shy  laugh. 

"If  you  say  that.  Mr.  Itamurd.”  she  said.  " I shall  nenise  you 
of  bring  a fellow  countryman.  I am  Irish,  you  know."  She  lurried 
and  lookrd  lip  at  Deerrnurat. 

The  old  peer  aguin  brnt  forward  interestedly. 

“Indeed l”  he  rxelaiined.  "Then  we  have  a bond  of  sympathy. 
Some  of  my  best  friends  come  from  Ireland." 

flit*  voice  was  high  and  possessed  no  fuln.-*.  hut  lie  had  the 
same  courteously  ingratiating  manner  that  U*l»ngcd  to  bis 
nephew:  while  a larger  acquaintance  with  the  world  had  taught 
him  un  adaptability  to  circumstances — and  person* — thut.  Scrru- 
eauld  had  not  trouided  to  a<*quire.  As  hp  spoke  now  he  brought 
a lone  of  deference  and  friendliness  into  his  words  that  touched 
Clodagh  to  a feeling  of  companionship. 

“Then  you  know  Ireland!"  she  said,  quickly. 

*'  Very  weH  indeed." 

Her  expression  softened. 

" When  were  you  there  last !"  she  asked,  in  a low  voice. 

" 1a»*t  autumn.  1 was  staving  at  Arraninore  with — " 

M Willi  1-ord  Muskrcrr.  I know  l know.  Why.  you  were  in 
inv  count v!  Mv  father  often  and  often  stayed  at  Arranmore  tie- 
fn're— " She  checked  herself,  hastily.  "Oh.  long  ago.  before— be- 
fore I was  I lorn.”  she  added,  a 
little  awkwardly.  " It  was 
from  a stream  that  runs  by 
Arraninore  that  he  took  inv 
name — Clodagh.” 

"Indeed!  What  a charming 
idea ! ” 

Derrehurst  raided  his  gold 
rimmed  eye-glass  and  peered  at 
her  through  the  dusk. 

At  the  same  moment  Serra- 
rauld  leaned  forward  in  his 
•.-at. 

"Clodagh!”  he  repeated. 

"Clodagh!  \»bnt  a pretty 
name!" 

Oner  more,  and  without  ap 

1 ui rent  reason,  Clodagh  felt  her 
icart  heat  unevenly.  With  a 
short  laugh  she  turned  to 
llarnard. 

” And  you,  Mr.  llarnard."  she 
said,  hastily,  “do  you  like  the 
nnme!” 

llarnard  made  a suave  gesture. 

" I say  that  it  fits  it*  owner.” 

Once  more  she  laughed  with  a 
tinge  of  nervous  excitement. 

"A  very  guarded  statement !’* 
she  said,  iirightlv.  “ I think  we 
had  lietter  talk  about  some- 
thing else.  Who  nre  I he  people 
I am  to  meet  here!  Mr.  Bar 
nurd  kindly  wants  to  provide  me 
with  new  friends." 

She  turned  again  to  l)rerr- 
hnr»t. 

” Indeed!”  Once  more  he 
lifted  the  gold  -rimmed  eye  glass, 
this  time  to  study  Barnard. 

"Yes.”  broke  in  Barnard, 
genially.  " Mrs.  Milhankr’s  hu«- 
haml  and  1 have  met  here  to  talk 
•hop;  and  I have  a shrewd  are 
sentiment  that,  unless  we  pr«e 
vide  her  with  a diverting  ehan- 
nr|  or  two.  Mr-.  Mi  Its,  nke  may 
linil  \ mice  a bore.” 

“ I mold  never  do  that." 

<b«l..|ih  turni.1  nnimutnl 
“<*  toward.  dnk 

.nit .kin,  .kick  n, -i,  „„„ 
gondola  was  hoveling. 


.1  V mu  loom,-  unii.l-r™tin«  and 

i i “ 1 ,"mv  Barnard  rrtnrnrd.  airily.  “ M, 

•„  l'«  rxplain.  J.  ••  „ 11, at  | .l„.„l,|  „„k„  1|„™  anil 

k*  ™ri‘  ",h"  t you  lliaaik  Ihr  idra 

" Quite!  Quite!"  Serraeauld  looked  up  interestedly.  "You  are 
u man  of  ideas.  Baraev!"  ' * “rr 

l-ord  Deerehurst  said  nothing,  but  again  liis  evegUs,  gleamed 
in  the  uncertain  light.  * 

wlthd^i*  }***  France-  Hope  like!"  CTodagh  asked,  suddenly 
withdrawing  her  gnee  from  the  nms-ed  gondolas  that  swav.nl  in 
the  musicians  lantern-light. 

"Like!"  Serracauld  repeated,  vaguely.  "How  would  vou  de 
serila*  her,  uncle!  The  sort  of  woman  who  does  everv thing  twice 
ns  well  as  anvlsslv  rise — and  at  half  the  cost — eb!" 

I>»rd  Derrehurat  gave  one  of  his  thin,  metallic  laughs. 

I always  think."  he  said,  slowlv.  "that  if  Lady  France.  Hope 
had  Iweti  the  child  of  u milkman  instead  of  a marquis,  she  would 
hive  made  a singularly  successful  adventuress.  So  reflections  cast 
ii|Min  the  lute  Ssinmy,  my  dear  Barnard!" 

He  wave.]  his  white  hand,  and  the  dim,  uncertain  light  gleamed 
on  a magnificent  iliaioond  ring. 

Barnard  laughed  with  a tolerant  air. 

" Bather  an  apt  deduction!”  hr  admitted.  “I  inclined  to 
agiee  with  you.  Frances  is  just  one  of  those  shrewd,  plain -looking, 
iitliaetive  women  who  enjoy  climbing  steep  ladders.  It  •'«  rather 
II  pity  she  was  lawn  mi  the  top  rung.  But  I lielieve  we  have  fright 
cited  Mrs.  Milhnnke!” 

He  turned  suddenly  mid  caught  t'ludagli’s  expression,  a-  she 
•vit  forward,  listening  intently. 

At  the  mention  of  her  lurne  she  laughed  qui<-kly,  and  leaneil  back 
agnin-t  the  cushions  of  her  seat. 

"What  do  you  mean!"  she  asked,  with  u touch  of  constraint. 
“ Am  I a-  childish  as  all  that?” 

They  all  three  hoiked  at  her.  and  Itniiinrii  gave  an  amused  laugh. 

•Tome!"  he  cried,  hmiteringly.  "There’s  tin  use  telling  me  you 
weren't  just  a little  shocked.” 

" Shoekeil !" 

" Yes.  s|i(M-ked." 

He  niMhhsI  his  head  mice  or  twice  in  genial  gaycty.  " There's 
no  denying  that  the  word  ‘ adventuress ’ has  'a  daunting 
Miund.  There  was  a danger  signal  in  the  very  thought  of  a ladv 
who  might — under  any  conditions  — have  been  notorious.  Come, 
now.  i*on  fess ! " 

< 'hslagli  Inokevl  from  his  anmae«l,  qiiizeical  eyes  to  Serracauld’s 
satirical,  laughing  ones,  ami  a shadow  of  uneertaiutv.  of  doubt, 
crossed  her  own  bright  face.  There  was  an  element  iii  this  social 
atinosphcre  that  she  did  not 
quite  understand. 

" Indeed — ” aim  begun,  hotly. 
But  Serracauld,  whose  glume 
had  never  left  her  own,  bent  for- 
ward quickly,  looking  up  into 
her  face. 

" I say.  Mr*.  Milliankr,"  he 
cried,  " let's  refute  the  insinua 
lion  of  this  old  inquisitor! 
lad's  waive  ceremony,  and  storm 
Lady  Frances  Hope  in  her  cit- 
adel! She  is  always  nl  home  at 
this  hour  of  the  night." 
t’lodugli  looked  up. 
"To-night!”  she  said.  " Oh. 
hut  how  could  I ? I don't  know 
her." 

Serracauld  laughed. 

" Oh.  a«  for  that,  we're  ahroud. 
not  in  Knglaml!  The  greatest 
stickler  for  etiquette  ullows  that 
there's  a difference  in  the  two 
conditions." 

“ But  I couldn't.  How  could 
I !”  Her  eyes  sought  Barnard's. 

" Oh  yea!”  he  cried.  " I knew 
it!  I knew  it!  We  have 
frightened  you  off!" 

She  Hushed  umtnnforliibly. 

"It  isn't  iliut!"  ahr  erin’l.  in 
distress.  “ You  know  it  isn't 
that!” 

Involuntarily  she  turned  to 
laird  Deerehurst.  hut  in  the  dim 
light  she  detected  a smile  on 
lii«  pale,  cold  face. 

With  a sudden  change  of 
emotion  self  • reliance  came  to 
her. 

“ When*  does  Lady  Frances 
Hope  live!"  slip  asked.'  id  a care- 
less voice. 

Barnard  whs  studying  her  in- 

tently. 

" She  has  apartments  in  the 
1’ula/y.o  rgochini”  he  said. 
“ Quite  close  at  hand.” 

For  a moment  Ctodugh  looked 
fixedly  in  front  of  her;  thru  her 
lips  closed  suddenly,  and  the 
turned  her  head. 

“Very  well!”  she  said,  short- 
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lv.  " Take  mi*  to  l hr  Palazzo 
('gorhini  — just  to  prove  that 
you  were  wrong.” 

CHAPTER  XXI 
The  decision  waa  no  aoonrr 
itudr  thnn  it  waa  curried  into 
rxrrutlun.  The  order  was  given 
tu  the  gondolier*.  and  instantly 
the  long  dark  gondola  swung 
round. 

TW  Palazzo  L'gochini  was  on 
the  Grand  Canal;  and  as  they 
glided  westward,  past  the  beau 
I iful  church  of  Santa  Maria  drllu 
Salute,  Barnard  leaned  forward 
and  directed  his  attention  to 
their  destination. 

•'  There  is  thr  palace  of  the 
rguchini,'*  he  said.  '*  It  con- 
tains sonic  of  tile  And  freacoes 
ill  Italy.  It  was  bought  up 
•otne  years  ago  by  an  enter- 
prising Fieuchman,  who  lids  it 
»iit  in  sections.  Just  now  Lady 
Frances  Hope  is  the  proud  occu- 
pier of  the  first  floor." 

With  a - movement  of  interest 
she  followed  his  glance,  looking 
silently  at  the  long  line  of 
imposing  buildings  that  stretrli 
ed  away  before  her. 

" What  a beautiful  old  place  I” 
she  said.  “ Are  those  your 
friend's  windows!" 

She  indicated  the  first  floor 
of  the  palace,  from  the  open 
windows  of  which  a warm 
stream  of  light  poured  down- 
ward upon  the  water. 

" Yea.  I expect  they're  play- 
ing bridge  up  there.  Frances  is 
an  enthusiast.  By  the  way.  do 
you  gamble,  Mrs.  Milhnnkc?" 

Involuntarily  t 'Ulugh  started 
and  looked  round;  then,  as  she 
met  Barnard's  Idand.  amiable 
fare,  she  blushed  at  her  own 
mint  inns. 

“Oh  no!”  -die  Buid.  in  a |nw 
voice.  “ | — | never  play  Birds." 

Krrracauld  looked  up  quickly. 

What!"  hi*  exclaimrd. 

' inu  don't  play  bridge ?” 

Ti!.*,!"  F'Ti  ”<  ""'I-  -int-t-  I »».  „ .-hild.” 

• lie  three  men  looked  ut  her  in  unfeigned  surprise 
Not  really,  Mrs.  MillwnkeV*  1 

-rIX*  *'dc  wit,‘  "■•tonislimrnt. 

Keallyr  Quite  really!** 
hhe ; smiled  as  she  made  the  statement. 

w,  !£  i’l™  IS-.  MHUnk,  !"  Iktrni.nl  uitl.  

Wt 'toh u~.  "I’  P"l«-»  »'*l~  " The  |M,„- 

n '«  t"i  in.tr.li, ml..  1„„.  ,(  rl«k.- 

Hodagh  laughed  nervotislv. 

Ihen  I must  la*  inhuman.”  she  said, 
her  hi, *»?•  !,"‘l  Ur'1  l*">li..r*t  nro*.  A,  he  offered 
■Uilv  r e ""kwl  •Parrh,n8l.v  into  her  face. 

UAeiJ  bc^r  ?rOVr.  V*  .,r,"h  °f  ll»«t  *1  iteiuenl , Mrs.  Mil* 

dagh  to  °f  l‘"  surroundings  the  winds  seemed  to  C|«- 

hnL'd  m r"r,,,u";  * prophetic,  ting;  ...id  their  echo 

the  iwliKT  u,,!'*'?  **  l’h‘‘  "tol,l’w*  from  the  gondola  und  entered 
rver  »*»  *«"**•  «"'l  to  the  young  a.-lion  must 


Lord  I/oerchunt  pfaectf  *i  yuld  coin  on  number  14 


— kfc.  ’in 

®*r  I'*  »«air.-a,r  before 


•^nt  all  other  idea. 


the  excitement  of  her  impending  ordeiil 


spinning  into  oblivion.  There  w 


by  a velvet  eurtain  WTW  <>r  *n  “relied  doorway  hidden 

"died.  TSe  uTni  *V *"-v  n’l>r''  "hnwii  was  large  and  higli- 

w>»k  of  ..  “0""*  *H'*gorlcal  studies  in  the  fre-co 

and  high  I v itolisbed  V.u  T !,lM|k,*r,:  ‘he  floor  was  Imre  of  «-ar|M*t 
furniture  aril  ,»._  / ^ *l*l«r*t«,ly  designed  but  aeunty 

filing;  ami  in  ,ku  r ? chandeliers  that  hung  from  the 

'"sal  group,  i ?utMrer  **  Win,l°W"  *,“'t  ,,lM  n,sl  «»  Ihn 
ffuriiig  the  iiKinietii  ni.i 


believed  (hat  Mhiwed  their  cnlniiiee  t'ludagh  almost 

J*  l'«k-.  but,  **"  uft,Nl',>pH*d.  s„  wide  and  formal  did 

farther  end  fun.  *,unnr  convinced  her  of  her  mistake.  At  its 

partly  sheltered  rJT  T Wrr*  PU-vin*  1,1  » *»wll  l«ble. 

■wr-en.  rn|"  l,,«*  rest  of  I Ik-  room  l.y  a massive  leal  her 

SwLr.rt!,7'  ■""•M.un.nsl  no  on.-  »l  lit,,  mbit.  rooviM  nr 
"“Hit  II,.  "nnn.diMnl,  ,, 

InJlttu,,!  |lv  „ *'.,  ...mu!  ,.r  ttii.l.  t bum  n lui-litv 

r * Wl*  lotto),  in  « tvtniuitt'n  vuito-. 


"Game — and  rubber!  Well 
done,  partner!  How  dno«  the 
"core  stand.  Tory?” 

The  owner  of  the  |«Ugh  roar 
from  her  seat,  and  almost  in- 
stantly turned  to  the  door,  re- 
vealing to  Clodugh's  curious 
erea  a strong,  energetic  face,  re- 
deemed from  ugliness  bv  a pair 
of  intensely  intelligent  eyes  and 
a mouth  that  displayed'  strong 
white  Urth.  It  was  the  some- 
what disconcerting  face  of  a 
clever  woman  to  whom  life  rep- 
resents an  undeniable— if  an  in- 
vigorating — struggle.  Seeing 
the  little  group  by  the  doorway, 
"he  hurried  forward  with  an  a’l- 
niosl  masculine  assurance. 

“ You  iKior,  dear  people!”  she 
exclaimed,  in  her  strong  voire. 
“A  thousand  ufiologies!  We 
wen*  on  the  point  of  finishing  a 
mo.t  exciting  rubber— ’’  Her 
voice;  broke  off  short  ns  her  eves 
rested  on  Clmlngh. 

“Who  ia  this,  Barnev!”  she 
asked,  interestedly. 

Barnard  stepped  forward,  lay- 
ing his  hand  smilingly  on  Clo- 
dagh's  arm. 

“ This,  my  dear  Frances."  he 
'aid.  " is  n new  friend  that  I 
want  you  to  make!  The  wife  of 
an  old  friend  of  mine.  You  mar 
have  met  her  husband— Mr.  Mil 
hanke — one  of  the  Somerset  Mil- 
banker—  |k»ot  Sammv  knew  him 
well.” 

I*dy  Frances  Hope  puckered 
her  strong,  assertive  eyebrows. 

**  1 believe  I do  remember 
meeting  a Mr.  Millwnke.  but  I 
scarcely  think—*'  She  looked 
M-rutinizingly  at  Clodagh. 

“tMi  yes.  it's  the  aaine!  It's 
the  ■caine!"  Barnard's  inter- 
ruption was  somewhat  hasty. 
**  Mr.  Milbunke  is  a great 
un-hsmlogist,  lie  and  Mrs.  Mil- 
Ikinke  are  only  in  Venice  for  a 
week.  I had  intended  bringing 
you  to  mil  formally  at  their 
hotel,  but  circumstances — ” 

Here  t'ludagh  btukc  in. 

” You  nuist  pleu-w*.  pli-iiM-  forgive  my  doing  -<uc-h  n very  extrnor- 
dimiry  thing  us  this.'-  she  said.  "It  was  all  Mr.  Barnard's 
fault — ” 

lint  laidy  France*  ||o|k*  cot  tlic  explanation  slinrt  by  holding  out 
her  hand. 

" You  are  extremely  Welcome!”  she  slid,  cordiullv.  **  And  if 
the  truth  must  In*  told  I owe  you  a debt  of  gratitude  fur  saving 
me  an  afternoon  cull.  It's  ii  hundred  times  pleasanter  to  jncet  like 
this.  "Now,  let  me  sec*!  You  play  bridge,  of  emiisc.  We  ni  make 
up  uiiol her  four." 

She  glaiH-cd  over  her  guest,  with  an  organizing  eye. 

(’lodiigli  stepjHsI  forward  ih-premtingly  ami  east  a Issos-c-liing 
look  nt  Barnard.  But  in  the  slight  pause  that  lollowed  it  was 
laird  Dis-rehnrst  who  rame  to  her  rescue. 

” Mrs.  Millianke  has  just  been  confessing  to  us  that  she  never 
play-  cards."  he  said,  smoothly.  “ If  you  will  go  on  with  your 
game,  lardy  Frances.  I shall  do  my  best  to  am  Use  her.” 

lie  tiirmsl  bis  unemotional  glams*  from  one  to  the  other. 

The  surprise  that  his  announcement  had  brought  to  their  host 
rss’s  face*  changed  instantly  to  un  rx pres* inn  of  hospitality. 

" Xo!  No,  indeed!"  she  cried.  **  I would  inflnitely  prefer  to  talk 
to  Mrs.  Millianke.  t’omr!”  she  added,  smiling  at  Clodagh.  "(Ww 
and  let'  me  introduce  you  to  tln*se  bridge- playing  people.  IV-r- 
Imps  they  will  convert  you.” 

She  hiiighccl,  ami.  followed  by  the  four,  moved  ai*tom  the  mtlon. 

At  their  upproaeii  the  three  ut  the*  curd-table — two  women  and 
a mini  — turnrd  to  |is«k  at  them,  ami  the  last,  a square  built. 
lliirk-xct  youth,  wearing  a pince-nez  and  possessing  a quick,  in- 
quisitive manner,  rose  to  his  feet. 

" Mrs.  Millianke.  said  Lady  Frances,  "this  is  Mr.  Vidor  Luard! 
Miss  Luard!  Mrs.  Hat hur*t !" 

I am  nl  IniwchI:  and  the  two  women  looked  at  Clodagh.  each  ac- 
knowledging the  introduclimi  after  her  own  fashion.  .Mi**  Luard 
gaw-  a quick,  friendly  nod.  Mr-.  Bathurst  » "low  and  gran* 
ful  inclimition  of  tin*  head,  iiccxnn panics!  hv  a faint,  insincere 
-mile. 

••  An*  von  u bridge  plavi-r!"  she  a*k»sl.  raising  a pmr  of  prctiv. 
languid  brown  eyes  tn  tlodagh"*.  "I  wi-h  much  you  would 

take  in,  plucs*.  I've  Iss-ti  having  the  tuciet  appalling  link.' 

Her  gliim-e  wandered  on  to  Serraeiinld.  Barnard,  and  IVerc- 
linr*i- 

" All.  here  is  laird  Ibs-rehurst!*'  she  ern  d.  in  a suddenly  mu 
milted  voice  •*  laird  l)ecicliur*t.  do  enmr  al*d  tell  me  wlml  you 
would  have  done  with  a hand  like  this!'' 

She  picked  up  her  scattered  curds  and  liegan  to  «orl  them:  then. 
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with  h graceful  movement,  she  drew  her  skirt*  aside.  and  indicated 
a vacant  chair  tint  vtood  beside  lier  own. 

I»rd  Deerehurst  hesitated.  lifted  his  eye-gins*,  and  scrutinized 
her  pretty  pink  and  white  fun*,  then  languidly  dropped  into  the 
empty  chair.  At  the  same  moment  Clodagh,  .Serracauld, 
Luard.  and  his  sister  fell  into  conversation;  and  Lady  France* 
and  Barnard  moved  away  together  towards  one  of  the  open 
windows. 

For  a quarter  of  an  hour  the  formation  of  the  party  remained 
the  same;  then  a slight  incident  cuii-ed  a distraction  in  the  assem- 
bly. Clodagh — who  had  shaken  off  her  first  shyness  and  was 
beginning  to  enjoy  the  conversation  of  her  new  acquaintance — 
heard  the  curtain  at  the  arched  entrance  drawn  I nek.  and  look- 
ing round,  was  surprised  to  see  two  servants  enter,  solemnly  carry- 
ing a table  and  a painted  hoard  which  they  proceeded  to  set.  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

Her  wonder  and  curiosity  were  depicted  on  her  face,  for  Luard 
looked  at  her  quickly  and  interestedly. 

“ Don't  you  know  what  that  is.  Mr*.  Milbanke  V he  asked. 
“Hasn’t  Barney  told  yon  of  Lady  Frances's  famous  roulette?  Lady 
Frances!”  he  called.  “Come  and  initiate  Mrs.  Milbnnkc!" 

At  the  words  every  one  turned  and  looked  at  Clodagh.  And 
Io»rd  Deerehurst,  with  a murmured  word  to  Mrs.  Bathurst,  rose 
and  mine  round  the  mrtl-tahle. 

“ Are  you  going  to  tempt  the  gods?”  lie  asked,  in  his  peculiar 

t'lodngh  looked  round,  a little  embarrassed  by  the  general  in- 
terest. 

“ Well,  I — I suppose  I should  like  to  see  roulette  played,"  she 
admitted,  guardedly. 

He  bent  his  head  and  lookrd  at  her  with  his  cold,  penetrating 
smile. 

“ Ah,  I see!”  he  said,  softly.  “Judicious  reservations!” 

But  at  that  moment  Lady  Frame*  crossed  the  room,  tind  pausing 
by  the  roulette- table,  net  tile  ball  sriinuing. 

“Come  along,  people!1*  she  crieo,  gnylv.  “Fortune  smiles!” 

They  all  laughed  and  strolled  aero-*  the  room. 

“Come  along!”  Lady  France*  urged  again.  “Come,  Rose!” 
She  smiled  ni  Mr*.  Bathnr-t.  “ Unlucky  at  bridge,  lucky  at 
roulette!  Come,  Tory!  Come,  Val!” 

She  glanced  from  Luard  to  Serracauld. 

There  wa*  another  amused  laugh,  and  all  the  party  with  the 
exception  of  Clodngh  stepped  forward  and  placed  one  or  many 
coins  u [ion  the  tablg, 


Ia*dy  Frances's  eye*  were  quick  to  detect  the  exception.  With 
her  liugi-r*  poind  above  the  board  she-  waited  smilingly. 

“ Won't  you  stake,  Mrs.  Milbanke?”  *l»e  asked. 

Clodagh  blushed,  and  stepped  back  *hvly.  At  the  Mime  instant 
Serracauld  moved  forward  to  her  side. 

. “'Oh,  Mrs.  Milbanke,  but  you  must!”  be  cried. 

Again  confusion  covered  Clodagh,  as  all  eyes  were  turned  upon 
her. 

“ No,  please!”  she  said.  “ 1 — I think  I’d  rather  nut.” 

Barnaul  laughed  suavely. 

“Mrs.  Milbanke  is  wise!”  he  said.  “She  wants  to  see  which 
way  the  gods  are  pointing." 

“Then  Mrs.  Milbanke  is  unwise!  The  gods  are  jealous  beings; 
we  ip.u*1  not  treat  them  with  suspicion.  I’ll  stake  for  her!" 

It  was  laird  Drrrehurat  who  -|sikc.  And  regardless  of  Clodagh ’* 
quick,  half-frightened  expostulation,  he  step^s-d  forward  nut  of  the 
little  circle  and  placed  a gold  coin  <m  the  number  thirteen.  A 
moment  later  Lady  France*  gave  a short  unm*  d laugh,  and  with 
a dexterous  movement  of  the  finger*  * t the  bull  whizzing. 

To  Clodagh  it  was  a supreme,  an  extraordinary,  moment.  Until 
Lord  Deerehurst  had  made  the  stake — until  the  first,  click  of  the 
spinning  bill  had  struck  upon  her  ear — she  lir.d  been  conscious  of 
only  one  feeling:  • prejudiced,  innate  dread  of  every  game, 
whether  of  chance  or  skill,  upon  which  money  could  Ire  silked; 
but  the  simple  placing  of  the  coin, the  simple  turning  of  the  pivot, 
had  marked  for  her  a psychological  epoch.  From  that  moment 
her  feelings  changed.  With  a quick  catching  of  the  breath  she 
stepped  involuntarily  forward,  aware  of  but  one  fact — the  keen, 
exhilarating  knowledge  that  the  stopping  of  the  bill  must  mean 
loss*  or  gain — individual  loss  or  gain. 

During  the  dozen  second*  that  it  spun  round  the  circle  she  stood 
transfixed;  then  a faint  souud  of  uncontrollable  excitement  slipped 
from  between  her  lips.  Hers  was  the  winning  number! 

As  in  a dream,  she  extended  her  hand  and  took  tin*  little 
heap  of  money  from  the  fingers  of  Luard.  who  had  come  to  Lady 
Frances's  assistance;  then,  on  the  in-tant  that  the  coins  touched 
her  palm,  her  excitement  evaporated:  her  sense  of  elation  fell 
away,  to  lie  succeeded  by  the  first  instinctive  shrinkage  that  had 
swayed  her  imagination. 

Acting  purely  upon  Impulse,  she  turned  to  Lord  Deerehurst, 
and  before  he  could  remonstrate  pressed  the  money  into  his  hand. 

“ Ple*M  take  it!  It  isn't  mine.  It  oughtn't  to  bt  mine.  I— I 
don’t  wish  to  play.” 

To  k Continued. 


Results  of  a Literary  Inversion 

By  M.  Ernest  Dimnet 

Pasis.  July  i4.  »poj.  thorn  eagerly.  I have  known  women  born  and  btoughl  up  in 

PARIS  was  astonished  when  placard*  announced  that  quiet  provincial  towns  who  possessed  an  astonishing  knowled„o  of 

an  American  professor  would  lecture  in  English  at  the  English  literature  and  English  contemporary  history  only  through 

Sorb  ni  in-,  on  the  institution*  and  literature  of  his  country.  that  admirable  nrugazine,  unfortunately  now  discontinued,  the 

English,  a*  it  is  spoken  in  Paris,  means  mostly  con  versa-  /trews  Hritannique.  They  assimilated  their  knowledge  instead  of 

tion*  held  by  hotel  muiiagers,  jewellers,  and  tailors  with  being  ahsortied  by  it,  as  is  the  ea*«  with  people  who  want  to  shine 

people  likely  to  pay  them  well.  As  u literary  medium  it  is  lim*  instead  of  wi*liing  to  grow.  For  such  genuine  mind*  the  presence 

it «1  to  an  exceedingly  narrow  circle,  consisting  of  a few  pro-  of  Mr.  Barrett  Wendell  at  the  Korluiiiue  will  have  Ian  n useful,  anil  if 

fe*sors  and  critics,  a few  diplomats,  and  a very  few  “society"  tin*  plan  is  continued  it  is  *ure  to  lie  productive  of  immeii*e  results, 
people  with  EnglLlr  or  American  connection*.  For  people  so  disposed  the  presence  of  Mr.  Wendell  in  the  first 

The  lecturer  who  was  ilrus  announced  wa.*  Professor  Barrett  seat  of  learning  in  France  mean*  that  attention  to  this  subject. 

Wendell,  of  Harvard  I'nivetaity.  'I he  audience  which  attended  hi*  combined  with  the  employment  of  cllicicnt  method*,  will  make  us 

lectures  was  mostly  American  and  English,  with  a fair  pro|Hirlion  in  Francs*  a*  open  to  foreign  culture  ns  foreigners  are  to  our  own. 

of  intelligent  Frenchmen,  Indeed,  in  arranging  the  lectures  by  Mr.  Barrett  Wendell  it  was 

Are  there  any  tangible  result*  of  Mr.  Barrett  Wendell's  four  desired,  above  all,  to  strengthen  the  good  feeling  prevalent  la- tween 

months'  stay  in  Paris?  (if  •nurse  trot , except  in  the  form  of  *cv-  the  country  of  Washington  and  that  of  Lafayette,  to  set  the  French 

••ral  extremely  flattering  article*  published  by  the  leading  paper*.  nation  an  example  of  initiative,  and  to  di-pci  some  prejudices  en- 

Wlien  MM.  Bruncti&rr.  Douruic,  Dcsdrampt,  and  Rod  were  called  tertained  over  here  about  modern  America.  In  thi*  the  effort  wa- 

to  America  it  was  mostly  to  encourage  the  study  of  French  lit  successful.  We  know  now  that  America  i*  the  home  of  generous 

erature  among  literary  societies  founded  for  Unit  very  purjatsc,  enterprise  in  educational  matters  a*  well  a*  in  everything  else, 

and  to  whose  iiicniliers  the  French  language  wa*  pretty  familiar.  and  that  keen  attention  to  material  civil izut hut  and  piogre*.*  is 

The  conditions  under  which  Mr.  Wendell  lectured  in  Paris  wen*  quite  consistent  with  a disinterested  taste  for  intellectual  pursuit*, 

very  different.  Whereas  the  French  lecturers  in  America  saw  an  The  pn-*ence  of  Professor  Wendell  in  Paris,  thanks  to  the  wide 

infinitesimal  number  of  their  countrymen  in  their  atidirnce*.  Mr.  embracing  initiative  of  Mr.  Hyde,  wu*  in  itself  a capital  object- 

Barrett  Wendell  spoke  mostly  to  mctuU-i-*  of  the  American  colony.  lesson.  Whereas  education  i*  exclusively  ill  the  band*  of  the  slate 

In  Paris,  society  certainly  know*  more  English  than  it  did  in  of  France — mi  much  so  that  individual  bounty,  u thousand  time* 

the  day*  of  the  dudiesse*  whom  Thackeray  no  pitilessly  ridiculed.  checked,  has  at  lust  bem  killed — in  America  it  is  encouraged  by 

but  it  is  English  caught  from  cheap  Iri-li  nurse*,  and  innocently  the  generosity  of  many  citizens,  I'mfc— or  Barrett  Wendell  has 

parudrd  in  tennis  -court*  or  around  chatty  Ira-tulde*.  The  In-  explained  how  Harvard  has  been  endowed  mostly  through  Indi- 

telligent  Frenchmen  I saw  at  Mr.  Barrett  Wendell’s  lectures  were  vidunl  gift*.  What  we  want  is  sufficient  trust  on  the  part  of  the 
chiefly  undergraduates  or  professors,  with  n very  few  journalist*  government  of  the  various  universities,  to  let  them  manage  their 

and  fewer  amntrun.  In  reality,  Mr.  Wendell  leaves  us  a*  poor  own  affairs,  win  sympathy,  and  enjoy  the  liberty  of  employing 

linguists  mid  about  as  in-nlar  a*  we  were.  The  number  of  Parisians  possible  gift*  a*  tln-y  think  pro|**r.  Towards  this  end  the  example 

pcr-nadr-d  by  his  lectures  to  peruse  llawthorm-  or  Walt  Whitman  of  America  is  evidently  a powerful  help,  and  neither  what  Mr. 

is  inconsiderable  indeed.  Wendell  *aid  nor  whu{  wa*  exemplified  in  himself  will  be  lost, 

lb***  it  matter  much?  I*  it  very  necessary  llmt  we  should  he  We  may  ho[ie  that  the  central  power  will  gradually  become  leas 

able  to  read  American  author*  in  the  original?  I am  not  quite  ji-alous  of  private  assistance,  ami  that  indi\ hltial  initiative  will 

sure.  Certainly  the  nntravellcd  Frenchman  i*  unpleasantly  nnr-  show  itself  le«*  timidly  than  baa  been  it*  wont  lately, 
row  when  lie  i*  not  except  inn  ally  intelligent,  lie  bus  an  off  The  prejudice,  according  to  which  the  typlnil  American  in  a 

hand  way  of  disbelieving  what  he  ha*  not  seen,  and  of  brushing  matter-of-fact  money-maker,  ha*  been  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Wendell’* 

aside  what  he  vaguely  knows  by  hearsay,  which  preclude*  every  cfjiosf  of  the  literary  influence  of  his  country,  and  of  the  atten 

attempt  at  conversation.  But  the  Frenchman,  and  especially  the  tion  given  to  purely’  intellectual  progress  by  men  who  might  be 

French  woman,  who.  even  without  the  advantage  of  travel,  happen*  suspected  of  minding  exclusively  their  immniTcial  nr  imliist  rial 

to  have  received  a thorough  French  enlhtrr,  i*  often  delightful.  uffiiir*.  The  anxiety  evlneeil  by  immv  American  business  mm  to 

They  both  have  the  brilliniicy  In-longing  naturally  to  the  French  improve  and  extend  classical  education  i-  evident  proof  that 

1eiti|ieranieiit.  not  that  which  i*  obtained  by  much  friction  against  rullurc  and  professional  skill  do  not  ucccssirllv  conflict,  ami  that 

all  -"it*  of  advent  it  ion*  object*.  Such  intellects  .ire  never  averse  a dangerous  fallacy  points  out  the  old  da— do*  a*  the  cau-e  of  nnr 

to  literary  forma  different  from  those  to  which  they  love  Is-cii  commercial  apathy,  and  a technical  education  a*  flic  panacea  that 

jiccnstomc-d  from  their  childhood;  mi  the  contrary,  they  often  seek  should  make  us  infallibly  prosperous. 
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A NOVEL  THAT  GRIPS 


N*w  Yowc.  July  IT. 


To  the  Editor  of  Harper'*  Weekly: 

Sia, — Permit  me  to  express  to  you  my  appreciation  of  what  I 
consider  a literary  performance  of  the  first  importance — Mrs. 
Thur-tnn'a  new  novel,  “The  Gambler,"  now  running  aerially  in 
the  Weekly.  It  stands  nut  as  nn  achievement  of  conspicuous  in- 
terest and  brilliancy. 


I am.  air.  IIknry  O.  Auhtos. 


MILLIONAIRES  AND  ** COMMON  PEOPLE" 

trMftMWOOO,  La..  Jmty  IJ,  l(Bf, 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper '*  Weekly: 

Sib, — I notice  you  sometimes  publish  letters  from  the  common 
people.  I,  being  one  of  them,  write  my  opinion  on  the  bequests  of 
millionaires,  such  as  Carnegie  and  Rockefeller.  They  don't  seem 
to  have  any  real  humun  nature  about  them  or  any  human  feeling 
for  the  toiling  masse*.  I hark  on  Carnegie's  library  bequests  as 
somrthing  in  the  way  of  a monument.  They  do  the  world  no 
good.  Those  who  want  to  read  have  the  means  to  buy  books,  ami 
those  who  do  not  won’t,  with  rare  exceptions,  read  his. 

I have  read  in  one  of  your  publietitioiis  that  fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  children  iu  the  New  York  public  *ch«sd*  an-  suffering  from 
starvation.  lamk  at  the  immense  numbers  dying  every  day  from 
consumption  induced  hy  lack  of  prri|»cr  food.  What  a chance  to 
save  life  with  money,  and  to  die  feeling  you  have  been  the  in- 
strument of  saving  mi  many  human  beings! 

The  same  may  1h*  said  of  Rockefeller’s  bequests  to  college*  to 
further,  perhaps,  a knowledge  of  how  to  throw  balls  and  pull  a 
toy  bout  on  n river,  or,  nuiybe,  to  give  learned  disquisition*  on  in- 
funt  damnation,  the  immaculate  conception,  and  resurrection,  all 
to  be  disputed  hy  other  learned  men  supported  by  those  same 
millions. 

It  may  tie  answered  that  this  money  is  their  own  to  do  what 
they. please  with,  llr  an  unjust  system  of  political  economy  and 
tariff*  fth  give  it  no  harder  naniei  they  have  become  the  possessors 
of  immense  wealth,  but,  by  a moral  law,  it  is  not  theirs.  There 
could  be  volumes  written  about  useful  human  way*  in  which  to 
spend  surplus  wealth.  1 will  close  by  quoting  a line  of  Rums 
that  conic*  to  mind. 

" Man's  inhumanity  to  man 
Make*  countless  thousand*  mourn.” 

I am,  sir.  S.  Bryson. 


TO  MAKE  STUDENTS  OF  SOCIALISM 

UtnuSi  N.  H , July  14,  igof. 

To  the  Editor  of  Warper'#  Weekly: 

Sir. — 1 observe  in  u recent  number  of  your  valuable  journal 
an  expression  of  surprise  that  my  name  should  be  united  with 
others  in  tbp  formation  of  an  " inti*rcollegiate  Socialist  School  ” 
which  " aiuis  tn  imbue  the  minds  of  the  rising  generutiun  with 
socialistic  doctrines."’  This  last  phrase  is  your  own,  for  I at 
least  am  connected  with  no  organization  for  the  purpose  yon  here 
state.  As  to  the  names,  with  which  mine  is  united  1 am  not  con- 
cerned; as  Theodore  Parker -used  to  say.  '*1  am  rot  particular 
with  whom  I unite  in  a good  action.”  As  to  the  object  in  view 
it  is  clearly  enough  stated  in  the  call  itself;  the  movement  doc* 
not  aim  to  produce  socialists,  but  to  create  students  of  socialism. 

It  is  hu*cd  on  the  obvious  fact  that  wo  are  more  and  more  sur- 
rounded by  institutions,  such  as  free  schools,  free  text  books,  free 
libraries,  free  bridges,  free  water-supplies,  free  lecture  courses,  even 
free  universities,  which  were  all  called  socialistic  when  fir*t  pro- 
posed. and  which  so  able  a man  as  Herbert  Spencer  denounced  as 
socialism  to  his  dying  day.  Every  day  makes  it  more  important 
that  this  tendency  should  lie  studied  seriously  and  thoughtfully, 
not  left  to  demagogues  alone.  For  this  purpose  our  foremost 
universities  should  take  the  matter  up  scientifically,  aa  has  been 
done  for  several  years  at  Harvurd  University,  where  there  is  a 
full  course  on  " Methods  of  Social  Reform — Socialism.  Com- 
munism. the  Single  Tax."  etc.,  given  by  Professor  T.  N.  Carver. 
This  is  precisely  what  the  " lntcr<<ollegiute  Socialist  School " aims 
at ; and  those  who  seriously  criticise  this  object  must  la*  classed. 
I fear,  with  those  medieval  gram  mar  ia  n*  who  wrote  of  an  ad- 
versary "May  God  confound  thee  for  thy  theory  of  irregular 
vrrlwr*  I am,  sir. 

Thomas  Wentworth  Hwoixrox. 


LIVING  I P TG  MARRIAGE  VOWS 

New  Voss.  July  17.  toof. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper*  H’« ekly: 

Sin, — Among  the  thousands  of  women  who  have  been  married 
by  the  ceremony  of  tlie  Episcopal  Church.  I wonder  bow  many 
of  them  have  noticed  a certain  discrepancy  between  the  hunband’* 
vows  nt  that  interesting  momrtit  and  the  actual  outcome  of  those 
vows  as  interpretisl  by  the  law  v When  the  bridegroom  asserts 
that  "with  all  my  worldly  goods  I tins*  endow.”  the  bride  believe* 
that  he  means  what  be  say*,  and  regard*  herself  a*  the  equal 
iNWKi***or  of  whatever  pi«-n«-r!y  lie  own*.  Hut  mark  the  sequence. 
The  hu*hand.  perhaps,  die-.  Tin*  widow  find*.-  when  the  estate 
i*  — ‘tthsl.  that  she  wits  not  endowed  with  all  his  worldly  good# — 
not  i-vm)  with  half  of  them!  Her  IiujiI  dower  is  one-third  in  some 


ondence 

States  of  the  Union,  and  assumes  various  projiortiona  in  other*. 
This  curious  discrepancy  continue*  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  nobody  says  anything  about  it.  though  the  marriage  vows  are 
regarded  as  solemn  and  binding.  Should  not  either  the  law  or 
the  Episcopal  ceremonial  be  altered  to  lit  the  truth  as  it  is,  and 
not  as  beautiful  but  unreliable  language  paints  it?  To  start  mar 
ried  life  with  a paradoxical  statement  on  the  part  of  either  man 
or  woman,  a vow  or  promise  which  the  law  will  later  deny,  ia  a 
poor  way  to  begin,  in  my  opinion. 

1 am,  sir,  Robert  Bright. 


INFORMATION  WANTED 

Coivast-t.  Kim..  July  14.  ifoi. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harj>er'u  Weekly: 

Sir, — I want  some  advice  if  I can  get  it,  and  1 want  that  advice 
to  carry  with  it  some  consolation,  some  hope  if  it  can  be  so  done 
candidly.  It  so  cornea  about  that  1 have  a wide  acquaintance 
with  the  iM-oples  of  our  country  from  New  England  to  Texas.  1 
have  trafficked  with  them,  and  enjoyed  their  hospitality,  and  1 
think  1 know  them  well. 

Now,  to  my  mind,  the  people  of  this  community  are  ms  liberal,  as 
patriotic,  as  highly  cultured,  as  sweet  and  gentle  in  their  own  homes 
as  any  that  1 have  ever  hrvn  thrown  with.  It  i*  a community 
siir-religioun,  loud -mouthcdly  *0,  in  fact.  We  have  places  of  wor- 
th In  from  the  modest  meeting-house  to  the  cathedral  where  fat 
bishops  snort  and  prate  of  Christian  lieatitudes.  And  yet  when  I 
look  at  the  column*  of  to-day’s  Memphis  Appeal  I find  that  the 
subject-matter  of  the  first  page  i«  largely  devoted  to  the  homicides 
of  yesterday  in  Mississippi— two  of  them  in  my  own  county. 

There  wa»  no  waylaying,  no  assassination,  no  mean  advantage 
taken  in  all  thi*.  mind  you ; but  a aerie*  of  stand  up  and  lake  your 
medicine  street  duel*.  Settlements  of  trivial  differences — in  most 
of  the  instances — with  the  ready  trigger-finger. 

Being  to  the  manor  horn,  the  advice  I seek  ia  bow  can  this 
homicidal  mania  he  stopped?  Can  you  tell  me? 

I am,  sir,  K.  R.  Sherman. 


DOLLARS  AND  CENTS 

Cmattanoooa.  Tsaa  . July  9.  too* 

To  the  Editor  of  Har/ter ’#  Weekly: 

Sin,-  On  the  page  of  “ Correspondence.”  in  your  issue  of  July  I. 
1005,  Mr.  O.  H.  IotGrange  attempts  to  show  that  in  the  civil  war 
the  South  was  actuated  by  lew  dinmlereutid  motives  than  the 
North,  because  the  South  sought  to  hold  Its  property  in  slaves, 
amounting  to  half  a billion  dollars. 

What  about  the  tariff,  a matter  purely  of  dollars  and  rent*,  which 
played  almost  a*  great  a part  in  bringing  on  the  war  a*  slavery 
did?  In  the  beginning  of  the  differences  between  the  two  section* 
(in  1828)  Thomas  H.  Benton,  a strong  antislavcrv  man,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  results  of  tariff  legislation,  said.  “ Virginia,  the  two 
Carolina*,  and  Georgia  may  Is-  said  to  defray  three  fourth*  of 
the  annual  expense  of  supporting  the  Federal  government”:  and 
on  the  eve  of  the  war  Alwultum  Lincoln  is  credited  with  the  frank 
exclamation,  “ Let  the  South  go?  where,  then,  shall  we  get.  our 
revenue?” 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  subsidized,  manufacturing  North  wh* 
counting  the  dollars  involved  alsmt  as  religiously  as  the  unprn 
levied,  slave-holding  South! 

In  fact.  Mr.  Editor  (ami  in  all  good  humor  I.  would  not  the 
whole  world  la-  inclined  to  titter  if  some  one  were  to  suggest,  to 
it  that  the  Yankee  ever  allowed  any  mini  or  set  of  men  in  all 
creation  to  outdo  him  in  affection  for  the  almighty  dollar? 

" Platform:  No  Humbug!” 

I am,  sir,  II.  J.  Stewart. 


THE  CALL  OF  THE  WOODS 

Saw  Voss  July  14.  /po< 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper'*  Weekly: 

Sir,-— If  vour  correspondent  “ I-  IV  really  means  what  she  says 
about  vacation*  fl  beg  hi*  pardon  if  he  is  not  a woman,  as  I 
fancy),  Irt  her  |wiek  up  her  in-longings,  close  her  apart  incut,  and 
make  for  the  Adirondack*,  somewhere,  for  instam-e,  around 
Racqw-ttc  Lake.  She  ean  lake  up  a lent  and  utrnsil*  for  vamp 
cooking,  provisions  and  old  clothes,  a gun  or  two.  ami  fishing 
tackle.  She  can  live  as  gypsies  do.  go  Imck  to  nature  and  aim 
plicity.  and  get  strong  and  happy  beyond  her  wildest  dreams.  To 
find  a suitable  location  she  can  consult  the  nlficial*  of  the  rail- 
road that  runs  up  there.  But  she  will  not  do  this,  mid  I doubt  — 
with  due  respect  ami  apologies — if  she  really  means  wliat  *he 
says.  I»  she  actually  willing  to  forego  bathtub*,  electric  light*, 
iced  grape-fruit  at  breakfast,  and  the  other  thing*  to  which  habit 
has  accustomed  her?  Would  the  sight  of  a deer  in  a forest  vi*tn 
compensate  her  for  the  loss  of  “civilization”?  Would  she  be 
willing  to  taste  ashes  occasionally  In  her  plain  camp  food;  rirr** 
in  old  clothes;  endure  the  loneliness  ami  drabness  of  a rainy  day 
in  tlic  woods:  submit  to  the  occasional  onslaught*  of  mosquitoes 
or  black  flies:  go  without  daily  mails,  etc.?  Of  course,  those  of  n* 
who  love  Hu-  wood-  and  find  there  the  true  zest  of  lifp  at  its 
In-st.  regard  the  civilized  amenities  a*  mere  tinsel, — hut  how  about 

L.  M.  Ai.vmtn. 
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The  Last  Honors  to  John 
Paul  Jones 

(Vo nlinued  from  page  / OSS. ) 

Tench  Tilghtnan.  the  brave  .voting  Mary- 
lander who  rode  in  hot  haste  from  Yorktown 
to  Philadelphia  bearing  the  nrws  of  Corn- 
wallis’* surrender.  The  silver  spur*  worn 
hv  thl*  uidr  of  the  great  cotunuiiider  are 
a)«n  prmi-rvetl  at  Annapolis. 

It  is  impossible  to  depict  in  a limiter! 
apace  the  cnarin  of  Annapolis  to  one  with 
appreciation  of  things  historic.  Here  the 
hands  of  time  seem  turned  hack  to  the  far- 
off  days  of  Lord  Baltimore’s  palatinate,  when 
Annapolis  was  the  centre  of  the  gay  court 
circle  composed  of  the  colonial  officials  who, 
with  their  families  and  retainers,  lent  lustre 
to  the  little  capital;  and  so  us  we  thread 
our  way  along  it m narrow  streets  nanus!  for 
the  royal  Idood — King  fJeorge’s  Street. 
Prince  fJeorge’s  Street.  the  Duke  of  Oloucrs- 
ter  Street,  nml  Hanover  Slrret — there  is  a 
strong  suggestion  of  kings  and  coronets.  In- 
deed. one  might  easily  imagine  oneself  across 
the  channel  when  turning  into  Fleet  Street 
or  Bloomsbury  Square. 

On  the  wall  of  the  State  House  hangs 
Mayer’s  great  picture.  "The  Burning  of  the 
IVggy  Stewart."  which  is  a typical  exponent 
of  the  ({evolutionary  spirit  which  environs 
the  last  resting-place  of  John  Paul  Jones — 
the  Revolutionary  hero! 


Died  of  Improvements 

Tilt!  following  is  told  of  a patient,  a 0!er- 
mnn  woman,  who.  taken  seriously  ill,  was 
sent  to  the  hospital. 

In  the  evening  her  huslmnd  inquired  how 
*he  was  getting  along,  am)  wuh  tohl  that 
she  was  improving. 

Next  day  he  culled  ugain,  and  was  told 
alic  was  still  imploring. 

Tliis  went  on  for  some  time,  each  day  the 
report  Iwing  that  his  wife  was  improving. 

Finally,  one  night  when  he  called  he  was 
told  that  his  wife  was  dead.  Seeing  the 
doctor,  he  went  up  to  him  and  said,  “ Veil, 
doctor,  vat  did  *he  die  of — improvement*!’’ 


Not  for  Him 

Ala.  and  Mrs.  Tiflin  had  been  qunrrelling. 
After  an  exchange  of  words  incident  to  such 
occasions  each  settled  Into  an  armchair  in 
silence.  Finally.  Mrs.  Tiflin  extended  the 
olive  branch  by  saying  to  her  apoiiae. 
“Trying  a*  you  are  at  time*,  Mr. 
Tiflin,  if  I hnii  my  time  to  go  over.  I’d 
marry  you  ju*t  tin-  same.” 

"You  would ? I wouldn’t!”  rame  the 
reply  from  the  depths  of  the  other  arm- 
chair. . 


A Good  Word 

lx  the  old  South  it  was  customary  for 
slaves  who  could  neither  rend  nor  write  to 
ask  some  member  of  their  master’s  family 
to  do  their  correspondence. 

One  morning  Aunt  Chloc  approached  her 
young  miss  nnd  requested  her  to  write  a 
love  letter  to  I’ncle  Billy,  an  aged  suitor. 

" What  shall  I say.  Aunt  Chloe!"  the 
young  lady  inquired.  ’ 

’’  D’law!  Miss  Annie t write  it  jes  Ink  you 
wns  er  writ  in’  to  one  cr  your  own  Is-aiix; 
hut  I tink  nottrithatandint)  is  er  mighty 
purty  word.  Jea  put  dut  in  ftoui’er*." 


A Hard  World 

“Mamma.”  said  a small  girl,  “if  I get 
married  when  I grow  up  will  I have  a hus- 
band like  papa?” 

" Yes.  dear,"  wns  the  answer, 

” And  if  I don’t  get  married  shall  I lie 
an  old  maid  like  Aunt  Sarah'" 

“ Why,  ye*,  dear,  you  probably  will," 
replied  her  mother. 

The  little  girl  sighed.  "Well,  no  matter 
what  wc  do,”  she  said,  “ if’s  a pretty  hard 
world  for  us  women,  isn’t  it!” 


ahvertisim;  section 


An  Anecdote  of  Dumas 

Human  ptre,  who  was  proud  of  the  prices 
lie  received  for  hi*  work,  was  once  boasting 
uf  the  fact. 

" Beyond  a doubt,"  he  remarked,  “ I am 
the  best  paid  of  living  men  of  letters;  I re- 
ceive thirty  sous  n line." 

" Indeed,  monsieur?”  said  a bystander.  " I 
have  never  worked  for  less  limn  flUOO  pounds 
a line.  What  du  you  think  of  that?" 

“ You  are  joking,”  responded  Dumas,  in 
irritation. 

“ Not  at  all.” 

" For  what  do  you  receive  such  rate* 
per  line?” 

“ For  constructing  railways,"  wa*  the 
answer. 


A Little  Mixed 

Amoc  a meeting  of  the  parish  council  in 
n New  England  town  the  chairman  rose  to 
sum  up. 

” You  keep  us  here,”  he  said.  " till  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  and  then  you  cant  the  town 
drains  in  our  teeth.  You  keep  ua  here 
ploughing  the  sand*,  and  then  when  all 
decent  people  are  asleep  you  go  into  the 
public  drains,  causing  unnecessary  friction. 
It  won’t  do — it’s  too  barefaced  to  hold 
water.” 


He  Saw  It 

An  American  touring  in  the  country 
with  an  English  friend  stooped  to  point 
out  to  him  a sign-post  on  whu-h  some  wag 
had  printed  tbift  sign: 

" This  way’  to  Squcdunk.  Those  who  can- 
not read  apply  at  the  blacksmith’*  oppo- 
site.” 

The  American  roared  with  laughter,  but 
the  Englishman  looked  purr.lcd.  After  they 
hnd  returned  home  that  night  the  English, 
man  came  into  hi*  host’s  room  roaring  with 
laughter. 

“ Ah,”  he  said,  “ I see  the  joko  now— 
suppose  the  blacksmith  were  out?” 


Anvic*  to  Mots***. — Vs*  Winslow'*  Roots r*o  Sraur 
should  slwmy*  bn  tiaol  for  children  Irelhin*.  It  moth**  tbs 
chilil,  toftcfii  the  rum,  *l!»y*  sB  twin,  cares  wire!  colic,  and 
it  the  beM  reratUy  for  drerrWe  — |,1  Jv] 


DESSERTS 

are  eaitly  and  quickly  prepared  when  RoeoiM’a  E»r.i  ■ Bsairn 
( nvriuiii  MILK  i*  u«-l  Atwar*  hove  a tubplv  on  hand  and 
1*  ready  for  the  unexpected  Buret  Send  for  kecipe  Uook.  to* 
Hudson  Street,  New  York, — M Jr  | 


Mxwv  Actor*  and  Sinaer*  use  Pno*  Cvaa  to  itrenathen  the 
voice  and  prevent  hoorateiat  — IAdv.1 


Cold  Medals 

Chicago  BewOrleans  Peris 
1693  1663  1900 


Grand  Prize /S 

St.LouisWorlds  Fair. 


Lea  & Perrins' 
Sauce 


Cm*  MiCisu  wosci 


Butlers  la  the  best  famlllas.  chef*  la 
leadlnt  hotels  »nd  cafes  and  all  flrst- 
clss*  cooks  can  tell  you  that  Soup*.  Fish. 
Hot  and  Cold  Meat*.  Gravies.  Game. 
Salad*,  etc-,  are  given  * rare  and  *p- 
celitlnc  relish  If  seasoned  with 
LEA  4 PERRINS’  SAUCE.  Rsfuse 
imitations- 

Join.  Dreu'1  Son*.  AfeaM,  New  York. 


A Dozen 
Doctors 

couldn't  do  you  no  much  good  this 
Summer  a*  two  weeks  or  a month 
spent  in  Wisconsin.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  delightful  resort*—  fashionable 
watering  places  or  wild  stretches  of 
forest  and  Iron  I stream,  just  accord- 
ing lo  your  tastes — along  the 


Wisconsin  Central 
Railway 


• CHICAGO  a mi  ST.  PAUL. 
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Claaa  A.  XXc-,  No.  11B72H-— 1 1»  will  Hr  //  'rmtmbrrrj. 
Thai  tilt  the  lOlli  d-»y  of  June.  11*011.  Wendell  Prime,  of  the 
I' oiled  Stilei.  hath  dr(»vited  In  tills  office  the  title  of  a 
IM  H IK.  tin*  title  of  which  la  in  the  lullowloc  word*,  to  wits 
“ l lur  C hlldren'*  honga.  'V  ith  II  luitrstkma.”  the  riglit  w here- 
of lie  claim,  a.  proprietor  In  conformity  with  the  law*  of  the 
United  Male.  re-peclin«  copyright*. 
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SIX  MONTHS  FREE 

THE  MINING  HERALD..  1 «<hng 

mining  and  financial  paper,  giving  valuable  informs, 
turn  on  mining  and  oil  industries,  principal  com- 
panies, best  dividend-paying  stocks,  and  showing  how 
immense  profits  rosy  be  made  on  absolutely  safe  in- 
* vestments.  Write  for  it  today.  A.  L.  WINNER  & 
CO,.  3a  Broadway.  New  York. 
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II. — The  Adventure  of  the  Dorrint'ton  Ruby  Seal 


“TORD  DORRINGTON,  as  you  may  have  heard,"  said  Raffles 
1 Holme*.  leaning  back  in  my  easy-chalr  uihI  gazing  re- 
I . fleet  ively  up  at  the  ceiling.  ” was  chiefly  fumoun  in  Eng- 

■■  Innil  as  a sporting  peer.  Ilia  va*t  estates,  in  live  countie*, 
were  always  u|H*n  to  any  sportsman  of  renown,  or  other- 
wise, a*  long  ns  lie  was  a true  sportsman.  So  open,  indeed,  was 
the  house  that  he  kept  that,  whether  he  was  there  or  not.  little 
week-end  parties  of  member*  of  the  aporting  fraternity  used  to  be 
got  up  at  a moment'*  notice  to  run  down  to  Dorrington  Castle. 
Devonshire;  to  Dorrington  l/alge  on  the  Isle  of  Wight;  to  Dnrring- 
ton  Hall,  near  Dublin,  or  to  any  other  country  place  for  over  Sunday. 

" Sometime*  there’d  lie  a lot  of  turf  people;  sometimes  a dozen 
or  more  devotees  of  the  prize  ring;  not  infrequently  a gal  luring  of 
the  bent  known  cricketers  of  the  time,  among  whom,  of  course, 
my  grandfather,  A.  .1.  Ruffles,  was  conspicuous.  For  the  most  jmrt. 
the  cricketers  never  partook  of  Dorrington  'a  hospitality  save  when 
his  Lordship  was  present,  for  your  cricket-player  is  a hit  more 
punctilious  in  such  matters  than  vour  turfmen  or  ring-side  habitues. 
It  so  happened  one  year,  however,  that  his  Lordship  was  absent 
from  England  for  the  better  part  of  eight  months  mid.  when  the 
time  came  for  the  annuul  cricket  gathering  at  his  Devonshire 
phu-e.  he  cabled  his  London  representative  to  sec  to  it  that  every- 
thing was  carried  on  just  ns  if  he  were  picM-nt,  and  that  every  one 
should  lie  invited  for  the  usual  week’s  play  urn!  pleasure  at  Dor- 
rington Castle.  His  instructions  were  carried  out  to  the  Irttrr  mid, 
nave  for  the  fact  that  the  genial  host  was  absent,  the  house-party 
went  through  to  perfection.  My  grandfather,  ns  usual,  was  the 
life  of  the  occasion,  and  all  went  merry  as  a marriage  bell.  Seven 
months  later.  I/jrd  Dorrington  returned  and.  a week  after  that,  the 
loss  of  the  Dorrington  jewels  from  the  Devonshire  strong  bn\p* 
was  a matter  of  common  knowledge.  When,  or  by  whom,  they 
had  Im-cii  taken  was  an  absolute  mystery.  As  far  as  anybody 
could  And  out.  they  might  have  been  taken  the  night  before  hi* 
return,  or  the  night  ufter  his  departure.  The  only  fact  in  sight 
was  that  they  were  gone — Ladv  Dorrington’*  diamonds,  a half- 
dozen  valuable  jewelled  ring*  belonging  to  hi*  lordship  and,  must 
ir  reined  in  hie  of  losses,  the  famous  ruby  seal  which  George  the 
Fourth  had  given  to  Dorrington 's  grandfather.  Sir  Arthur  Ih-er- 
ing,  as  u token  of  hi*  personal  esteem  during  the  period  of  the 
Regency.  This  was  a flawless  ruby,  valued  at  some  six  or  seven 
thousand  pound  sterling,  in  which  hud  been  cut  the  Dcering  arms 
surrounded  by  a garter  upon  which  were  engraved  the  words.  * I>eer- 
ing  Ton,’  which  the  family.  uj*»n  Sir  Arthur's  elevation  to  the 
peerage  in  iHillt,  took  ns  its  title,  or  Dorrington.  Hi*  Lordship 
was  almost  prostrated  by  the  le««.  The  diamond*  and  the  rings, 
although  valued  at  thirty  thoii-aml  pounds,  he  could  easily  re- 
place. hut  the  personal  associations  of  the  *cal  were  such 'that 
nothing,  no  nrmnint  of  money,  could  duplicate  the  lost  ruby." 

“ So  that  his  first  act."  I broke  in  breathlessly,  “ was  to  semi 
for — " 

“ Sherlock  Holmes,  my  father,"  said  Raflli-s  Holmrs.  “ Yes,  Mr. 
.li-nkiris,  the  first  thing  Lord  Dorrington  did  was  to  telegraph  to 
London  for  Sherlock  Holmes,  requesting  him  to  come  immisliately 
to  Dorrington  Castle  and  assume  charge  of  the  case.  Needle**  to 
say,  Mr.  Holme*  druppid  everything  else  and  eaine.  He  inspected 
tin-  garden*,  iiica-tiicd  the  road  from  the  railway  station  to  the 
Castle,  questioned  all  the  servants:  was  particularly  in»i*ten1 
upon  knowing  where  the  parlor-maid  was  on  the  thirteenth  of 
January:  secured  accurate  information  as  to  the  personal  habits 
of  hi*  Lordship’*  dachshund  Nicholas;  subjected  the  chef  to  a 
cross-examination  that  covered  every  point  of  his  life,  from  hi* 
remote  ancestry  to  hi*  receipt  for  baking  apples;  gathered  up 
three  suit-case*  of  sweepings  from  hi*  Lordships  private  apart- 
ment. and  two  lioxea  containing  three  each  of  every  variety  of 
cigars  that  laird  Dorrington  luul  laid  d<  wn  in  hi-  cellar.  As  von 
me  aware,  Sherlock  Holmes,  in  hi*  prime,  was  a great  master  of 


detail.  He  then  departed  for  I ./union,  taking  with  him  an  impres- 
sion in  wax  of  the  missing  -nil,  which  laud  Dorrington  hup|a-tied 
to  have  preserved  in  hi*  escritoire. 

" On  hi*  return  to  London,  Holme*  inspected  the  seal  carefully 
under  a magnifying  gins*,  and  was  instantly  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  it  vva*  not  unfamiliar  to  him.  lie  had  *ce»  it  some; 
where  la-fore,  hut  where*  That  wan  now  the  question  uppermost 
in  hi*  mind,  l’rior  to  this,  he  had  never  had  any  communication 
with  Lord  l>orrington.  no  that,  if  it  was  in  his  correspondence  that 
the  seal  had  formerly  conic  to  him,  most  assuredly  the  person 
who  had  u*cd  it  had  come  by  it  dishonestly.  Fortunately,  at  that 
time,  it  was  a habit  of  my  father’s  never  to  destroy  panel.*  of  anv 
sort.  Every  letter  that  he  ever  received  was  classified  and  filed, 
envelope  and  all.  The  thing  to  do.  then,  was  manifestly  to  run 
over  tin-  flic*  and  flud  the  letter,  if  indeed  it  was  in  or  on  a letter 
that  the  seal  had  tlr*t  come  to  hi*  attention.  It  was  a herculean 
job,  but  thut  never  feazrsl  Sherha-k  Holme*,  and  lie  went  at  it  tooth 
nnd  nail.  Finally  bis  effort  wa*  rewarded.  I’ndcr  ’Application* 
for  Autograph'  he  found  a daintily  aerated  little  missive  from  n 
young  girl  liv  ing  nt  tinring -St real  lev  on  the  Thames,  the  daughter, 
she  said,  of  a retired  missionary  tfie  Reverend  James  Tatlershv — 
asking  him  if  he  would  not  kindly  write  his  autograph  upon  the 
enclosed  slip  for  her  collection.  It  was  the  regular  stock  applica- 
tion that  truly  distinguished  men  receive  in  every  mail.  The  only 
thing  to  distinguish  it  from  other  application*  wan  the  beauty  of 
thp  seal  on  the  fly  of  the  envelope,  which  attracted  hi*  passing 
notice  and  was  then  filed  away  with  the  other  letter*  of  similar 
import. 

"'Ho!  bo!’  quoth  Holme*,  as  he  conqiaml  the  two  impression* 
and  diHcovered  that  they  were  identical.  * An  Innocent  little 
maiden  who  collect*  autographs,  and  u retired  missionary  in  poa- 
session  of  the  Dorrington  seal,  eh*  Well,  thut.  ia  interesting.  I 
think  I shall  run  down  to  Ooring-Streatley  over  Sunday  and  meet 
Mis*  Marjorie  Tuttersby  and  her  reverend  father.  I’d  like  to  see 
to  what  style  of  people  I have  entrusted  my  autograph.' 

"To  decide  was  to  act  with  Sherlock  Holme*,  and  the  following 
Saturday,  hiring  a canoe  at  Windsor  hr  made  his  wav  up  the 
river  until  he  came  to  the  pretty  little  hamlet,  snuggling  in  the 
Thame*  Valley,  where  the  young  lady  and  her  good  father  were 
dwelling.  Fortune  favored  flint  in  that  hi*  prey  were  still  there — 
both  much  respected  by  the  whole  community ; the  father  a flue 
looking,  really  splendid  specimen  of  a man  whose  presence  alone 
carried  a conviction  of  integrity  and  lofty  mind;  the  daughter — 
well,  to  see  her  was  to  love  her,  and  the  moment  the  eyea  of 
Slu-rha-k  fell  upon  her  face  that  great  heart  of  hi*,  that  had  ever 
lorn  adamant  to  beauty,  a very  Gibraltar  aguin-t  the  wiles  of  the 
other  sex,  went  down  in  the  chaos  of  a first  and  overwhelming 
passjnn.  So  hard  hit  was  he  hv  Mi—  Tatter-by’s  la-nuty  that  hi* 
chief  thought  now  was  to  avert  rathei  than  to  direct  suspicion 
toward  her.  After  all,  «lie  might  have  mine  into  |a>**esaion  of  the 
jewel  honestly,  though  Jinw  the  daughter  of  a retired  missionary, 
considering  it*  intrinsic  value,  could  manage  such  a thing,  was 
pretty  hard  to  understand,  and  he  Ih-d  bark  to  I/>ndmi  to  think  it 
over.  Arrived  there,  he  found  an  invitation  to  visit  Dorrington 
Castle  again  incog,  laird  Dorrington  was  to  have  a mixed  week- 
end party  over  the  following  Sunday,  and  thi*.  lie  thought,  would 
give  Holmes  an  opportunity  to  oh-erve  the  characteristic*  of  Dor- 
rington'* visitors  and  possibly  gain  therefrom  - one  elm-  as  to  the 
light-fingered  |M-r*un  from  wlmse  deprivation*  his  Lordship  had 
suffered.  The  idea  commended  itself  to  Holmes,  nnd  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a soung  American  clergyman,  whom  Dorrington  had  met. 
in  the  States,  the  following  Frida v found  him  at  Dorrington 
I’astle. 

“Well,  to  make  u long  story  short."  said  Raffle*  Holmes,  "the 
young  ch-igyiir.ui  was  introduced  to  many  of  the  leading  sportsmen 
ol  the  hour  and,  for  the  most  port,  thev  pa-sed  muster,  hut  one  of 
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them  did  not.  and  Hint  was  the  well-known 
cricketer  A.  .1.  It* Hies,  for  the  moment  Raf- 
ties  entered  the  room,  jovially  greeting  ev- 
erybody about  him,  and  was  presented  to 
Lord  Herrington's  new  guest,  Sherlock 
Holmes  recognized  in  him  no  less  a person 
than  the  Reverend  James  Tattersby,  retired 
missionary  of  Gor ing-. St reatley -on- Thames, 
and  the  father  of  the  woman  who  had  tilled 
hi«  soul  with  love  and  yearning  of  the  truest 
sort.  Thr  problem  was  solved.  Rallh-s  Was, 
to  all  intent*  and  purposrs,  caught  with  the 
goods  on,  Holmes  could  have  exposed  him 
then  and  there  had  he  chosen  to  do  so,  hut 
every  time  it  came  to  the  point  the  lovely 
face  of  Marjorie  Tattersby  came  between 
him  and  his  purpose.  How  could  Iip 
inflict  the  pain  and  shame  which  the  ex- 
posure of  her  father’s  misconduct  would  cer- 
tainly entail  upon  that  fair  woman,  whose 
beauty  and  fresh  innocence  had  taken  so 
strong  a hold  upiori  his  heart  T No  I hut  was 
out  of  the  question.  The  thing  to  do  clear- 
ly was  to  visit,  Miss  Tattersby  during  her 
father’s  alMcnec  and,  if  possible,  ascertain 
from  her  Just  how  she  had  come  Into  pos- 
session of  the  seal,  before  taking  further 
steps  in  the  matter.  This  he  did.  Making 
sure,  to  begin  with,  that  Raffles  was  to  re- 
main at  l>orringtnn  Hull  for  the  coining  ten 
days.  Holmes  bad  himself  telegruplu-d  for 
and  returned  to  T.<oridiwi.  There  lie  wrote 
himself  a letter  of  introduction  to  the  Rev. 
James  Tattrrsby,  on  thr  paper  of  the  Anglo- 


American  Missionary  Society,  a sheet  of 
which  lie  secured  iu  the  public  writing-room 
of  that  institution,  arnica  with  which  he  re- 
turned to  the  henutiful  little  spot  on  the 
Thames  where  the  Tatter»by.-i  abode.  He 
spent  the  night  at  the  inn.  and,  in  conversa- 
tion with  the  landlord  and  boulmen,  h-arm-d 
much  that  was  interesting  concerning  the 
Reverend  James.  Aiming  other  things,  he 
discovered  that  this  gentleman  and  his 
daughter  had  been  respected  residents  of 
the  plan*  for  three  years;  that  Tattersby 
was  rarely  seen  in  the  davtime  about  the 
place;  that  lie  was  unusually  fond  of  canoe- 
ing at  night,  which,  he  said,  gave  him  the 
quiet  ami  solitude  necessary  for  that  re- 
tlcrtion  which  is  so  essential  to  the  spiritual 
being  of  a minister  of  grace;  that  lie  fre- 
quently indulged  in  long  absences,  during 
which  time  it  was  supposed  that  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  his  calling.  He  ap- 
peared to  lie  a man  of  some,  but  not  of 
lavish,  means.  The  must  notable  and  sug- 
gestive thing,  however,  that  Holmes  ascer- 
tained in  his  conversation  with  the  boot- 
men  was  that,  at  the  time  of  the  famous 
Cliveden  robbery,  when  several  thousand 
|Niundi'  worth  of  plate  had  Iss-n  taken  from 
the  great  hall,  that  later  fell  into  the  pos- 
session of  n well-known  American  hotel- 
kre|*er,  Tnttersby.  who  happened  to  la*  on 
the  river  late  that  night,  was.  according  to 
his  own  statement,  the  unconscious  witness 
of  the  escape  of  the  thieves  on  board  a mys- 


terious steam-launch,  which  the  police  were 
never  able  afterwards  to  locate.  They  had 
nearly  upset  his  rum  a-  with  the  wash  of  their 
rapidly  moving  craft  as  they  sped  past  him 
after  having  slowed  tbeir  loot  safely  on 
hoard.  Tattrrsby  hud  supposed  them  to  be 
employers  of  the  estate,  and  never  gave  the 
matter  another  thought  until  three  days 
later,  when  the  news  of  the  rnldicry  was 
published  to  the  world.  He  had  immediate- 
ly communicated  the  news  of  what  he  had 
seen  to  the  police,  and  bad  done  all  that 
luy  in  his  power  to  aid  them  in  locating  the 
robbers,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  From  that 
day  to  this  the  mystery  of  the  Cliveden 
plot  hud  never  been  solved. 

*’  The  following  day  Holmes  called  at  the 
Tattcmby  cottage,  and  was  fortunate  enough 
to  find  Miss  Tatteraby  ut  home.  Ilia  pre- 
vious impression  as  to  her  marvellous  beauty 
was  more  than  continued,  and  each  moment 
that  he  talked  to  her  she  revealed  new  grace* 
of  manner  that  completed  the  capture  of 
his  hitherto  unsusceptible  lo*art.  Miss  Tut 
ter  shy  regretted  her  father’s  absence.  He 
had  gone,  she  said,  to  attend  a secret  mis- 
sionary conference  at  Pentwllycod  in  Wales, 
and  was  not  expected  hack  for  a week,  all 
of  which  quite  suited  Sherlock  Holmes.  Con- 
vinced that,  after  years  of  waiting,  his  affin- 
ity had  at  last  crossed  hi*  |M»th,  lie  was  in -no 
hurry  for  the  return  of  that  parent,  who 
would  put  an  instant  quietus  upon  this  af- 
fair of  the  heart.  Manifestly  the  thing  for 
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him  to  do  wan  to  win 
the  daughter's  bund, 
and  then  intercept  l hr 
father.  acquaint  him 
with  hi*  aspiration*, 
and  compel  arqui 
esrcnce  by  the  force  of 
Itin  knowledge  of  Raf- 
fle*’* misdeed.  Hence, 
instead  of  taking  his 
departure  immediate- 
ly. he  remained  at  the 
(Joring-Strratley  Inn. 
taking  cure  each  day 
to  encounter  Mias  Tat- 
tenuity  on  onr  pretext 
or  another,  hoping; 
that  their  niquulnt 
am**  would  ripen  into 
frirndship.  and  then 
into  something  warm 
er.  Nor  wu»  the  hope 
a vain  one.  for  when 
tlie  fair  Marjorie 
learned  thnt  it  wn* 
the  visitor's  intention 
to  remain  in  the 
neighborhood  until 
her  father's  return, 
she  herself  hade  him 
to  make  use  of  the  old 
gentleman's  library, 
to  regurd  himself  al- 
ways ns  a welcome 
dnytimu  guest.  She 
even  suggested  pleas- 
ant walks  through  the 
neighboring  country, 
little  canoe  trips  up 
and  down  the  Thames, 
which  they  might  take 
togethrr,  of  all  of 
which  Holmes  prompt- 
ly availed  himself, 
with  the  result  that, 
at  the  rnd  of  six  days, 
both  realised  that 
they  were  designed 
for  i-arh  other,  ami  a 
passionate  declaration 
followed  which  opened 
new  vistas  of  happi- 
ness for  both.  Hence 
it  was  that,  when  the 
Rev.  .lames  Tattersby 
arrived  at  (Joring- 
S treat  ley  the  following 
Monday  night,  unex- 
pectedly. he  was  as- 
tounded to  And  sitting 
together  in  the  moon- 
light. in  the  charming  little  Knglish  garden  at  the  rear  of  his 
dwelling,  two  persons,  one  of  whom  was  his  daughter  Marjorie 
and  the  other  a young  American  curate  to  whom  he  had  already 
been  introduced  as  A.  J.  Raffle*. 

* We  have  met  before.  I think.’  said  Raffles,  coldly,  ns  his  rye 
fell  upon  Holmes. 

“‘I — er — do  not  recall  the  fart,’  replird  Holme*,  meeting  tin* 
steely  stare  of  the  home-comer  with  one  of  hi«  own  flinty  glances. 

"‘ff’m!’  ejaculated  Raffles,  nonplussed  at  the  other’s  failure  to 
recognize  him.  Then  he  shivered  slightly.  * Suppose  we  go  indoor*, 
it  is  a trifle  chilly  out  here  in  the  night  air.’ 

“The  whole  thing,  the  greeting,  the  meeting.  Holmes’s  demeanor 
and  all.  was  so  admirably  handled  that  Marjorie  Tattersliy  never 
guessed  the  truth,  never  even  suspected  the  intense  dramatic 
quality  of  the  scene  she  had  just  gazed  upon. 

“‘^es,  let  us  go  indoor*.’  she  acquiesced.  ‘Mr.  Dutton  lias 
something  to  say  to  you.  Papa.’ 

“ So  I presumed.’  said  Haines,  drily.  ‘ And  something  that  were 
la*tter  said  to  me  alone.  I fancy,  eh he  added. 

“‘Quite  so.’  said  Holmes,  calmly.  And  indoors  they  went.  Mar- 
jorie immediately  retired  to  the  drawing-room,  and  Holmes  and 
Hafflcs  went  at  ones*  to  Tattersliy’*  study. 

“'Well?'  said  Raffles,  impatiently,  when  they  were  H-atcd.  *1 
sup|M)se  you  have  come  to  get  the  Dorrington  seal.  Mr,  Holmes.’ 
“‘Ah — you  know  me.  then.  Mr.  Raffle* !’  said  Holmes,  with  a 
pleasant  smile. 

*' ' Perfectly.’  &nid  Raffle*.  'I  knew  you  at  Dorrington  Hull  the 
moment  I set  eyes  on  you.  and,  if  I hadn't,  I should  have  known 
Inter,  for  the  night  after  your  departure  land  Dorrington  took 
me  into  his  confidence  and  revealed  your  identity  to  me.’ 

“‘I  am  glad,’  said  Holme*.  ' It  save*  rue  a great  deal  of  un- 
necessary explanation.  If  you  admit  that  you  have  the  seal—’ 
"‘Rut  1 don't,'  *uid  Raffles.  *1  mentioned  it  a moment  ago. 
because  Dorrington  told  me  that  was  what  you  were  after.  I 
haven’t  got  it,  Mr.  Holmes.’ 

‘‘‘I  know  that.’  observed  llolmes,  quietly.  ' It  i«  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mis*  Tattersliy,  your  daughter.  Mr.  Ruffle*  ' 

“ ‘ She  showed  it  to  you.  Hit'  demanded  Raffles,  paling. 

"‘No.  She  sealed  a note  to  me  with  it.  however.’  Holme*  re- 
plied. 


A note  to  you?* 
cried  Raffles. 

Yes.  One  asking 
for  niv  autograph.  I 
have  it  in  rny  pos- 
session.' said  liol nies. 

“ * And  how  do  you 
know  that  she  is  the 
person  from  whom 
that  note  really 
came?’  Raffle*  asked. 

“ ‘ Reran sci  I have 
seen  the  autograph 
which  was  sent  in  re- 
»|M>n»c  to  tliat  re- 
quest in  your  daugh- 
ter'* collect  ion,  Sir. 
Raffles."  said  Holmes. 

“ * No  that  you  con- 
clude V Raffle*  put  in. 
hoarsely. 

‘“I  do  not  con- 
clude; I In-gin  by  sur- 
mising. sir.  that  the 
missing  seal  of  laird 
Dorrington  wa*  stolen 
by  one  of  two  |ier««n* 
— yourself  or  Mis* 
Marjorie  Tattersliy.’ 
said  Holmes,  calmly. 

•’’Sir!'  roared  Raf- 
fle*. springing  to  hi* 
feel  menacingly. 

" • Sit  down,  please.' 
*aid  Holme*.  ’ You 
did  not  let  me  finish. 
I was  going  to  add. 
Dr.  Tattersliy,  that  a 
week'*  acquaintance 
with  that  lovely  wom- 
an. a full  knowledge 
of  her  peculiarly  ex- 
alted character  and 
guileless  nature 
make*  I he  alternative 
of  guilt  that  alfeet* 
her  integrity  clearly 
irrpostcrou*.  whirh, 
>y  a very  simple 
process  of  elimina- 
tion. fastens  the  guilt, 
beyond  all  peradvrn- 
ture.  on  your  shou I 
ders.  At  any  rule, 
tlie  presence  of  the 
seal  in  this  house 
will  involve  vnu  in 
difficult  explanations. 
Why  i«  it  here?  How 
did  it  come  here? 
Why  are  yon  known 
a*  the  Reverend  Janie*  Tattersby.  the  missionary,  at  tSorlng-Rtrcat- 
ley.  and  as  Mr.  A.  J.  Raffles,  the  cricketer,  and  man  of  the 
world,  at  Dorrington  Hall,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Cliveden  plate — ’ 

“'Damnation!'  roared  the  Reverend  Janie*  Tatterabv  again, 
springing  to  Id*  feet  and  glancing  instinctively  at  the  long  low 
lMHik-*lielv  e»  la-hind  him. 

'“To  say  nothing.'  continued  Holme*,  calmly  lighting  a 
cigarette,  ‘of  tlu*  Cliveden  plate  now  lying  concealed  behind  those 
dusty  theological  tomes  of  .yours  which  you  never  allow  to  la- 
touched  by  any  other  hand  than  your  own.' 

*’*  How  did  you  know?'  cried  Raffle*,  hoarsely. 

'“I  didn't.’  laughed  Holme*.  ‘You  have  only  this  moment  in- 
formed me  of  the  fact !' 

''There  was  a long  pause,  during  which  Ruffle*  pm-ed  the  floor 
like  u caged  tiger. 

‘“I'm  a dangerous  man  to  trifle  with.  Mr.  Holme*.'  he  said, 
finally.  ‘ I can  shoot  you  down  in  cold  Mood  in  a second.' 

••‘Very  likely.’  said  Holmes.  * Rut  von  won't.  It  would  add  to 
the  difficulties  in  which  the  Reverend  James  Tattersliy  l*  already 
deeply  immersed.  Your  troubles  are  suHii-ii-nt.  a*  matters  stami. 
without  your  having  to  explain  to  the  world  why  you  have  killed 
a defenceless  guest  in  your  own  study  in  cold  biota!.' 

"'Well — what  tin  you  pni|ai*c  to  do?'  demanded  Raffle*,  after 
another  puu*c. 

" ' Marry  your  daughter.  Mr.  Raffles,  nr  Tattersliy.  whatever  your 
permanent  name  is — 1 gut-**  it’s  Tattersby  in  this  ease.'  said  Holme*. 
' I love  her  anti  slit-  loves  mi-  I'erluip*  I should  apologize  for 
having  wooed  and  won  lu-r  without  dm-  not i<*-  to  you,  hut  you 
doubtless  will  forgive  that.  It's  a little  formality  you  sometime* 
overlook  yourself  when  you  hap|H-n  to  want,  something  that  be- 
long* III  somebody  else.' 

" What  Raffle*  would  have  answered  no  one  knows.  He  had  no 
Hiuntc  to  reply  for.  at  that  ninment.  Marjorie  herself  put  her 
radiantly  lovely  little  head  in  at  the  door  with  a ' May  I come 
in'1  anil  a moment  later  she  was  guthi-ieil  in  Holmes’*  arm*,  anil 
the  happy  lovers  received  the  Reverend  -Fames  Tattersby'*  blessing. 
They  were  married  .«  week  Inter  and.  as  far  a*  the  world  is  con- 
cerned. the  mystery  of  till-  Remington  seal  and  that  of  the  Clive- 
den plate  wa*  never  solved. 

'll  is  compounding  a felony.  Ruffle*. ' *oid  Holmes,  ufter  the 


I to  trift*  ft  ith,  .Ur,  Holme*,'  he  mini  " 
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wedding,  * but  for  a wife  like  (hut,  hanged 
if  I wouldn't  eompound  the  ten  command- 
ment*!' 

*’  I hope.'*  I ventured  to  |>ut  in  at  tliut 
point,  '•  that  the  marriage  ceremony  wax  not 
performed  by  the  Iter.  .lame*  TutlrrxliV." 

**  Not  on  your  life!”  retorted  It*  Me* 
Holme*.  “ My  father  wax  too  fond  of  my 
mother  to  permit  nf  uny  (law  in  hi*  title.  A 
year  Inter  I was  horn,  and — well,  here  I atn 
— non  of  one.  grand*on  of  the  other,  with 
hereditary  trait*  from  both  *trongly  devel- 
oped and  ready  for  buxine**.  I want  a lit- 
erary partner — a man  who  will  write  me  aa 
Bunny  did  Raffle*.  and  Watxon  did  Holme*, 
so  that  I may  get  a percentage  on  that  part 
of  the  awag.  I offer  you  the  job,  .lenkina. 
Thoxe  royalty  statement » *how  me  that  you 
are  the  man,  and  vour  l*>okx  prove  to  me 
that  you  need  a few  frexli  idea*.  Come, 
what  do  you  any!  Will  you  do  it?” 

" My  boy,”  *uid  I,  rnt hu*iaxt ii ally,  “don’t 
say  another  won).  Will  I ? Well,  just  try 
me!” 

And  im>  it  wa«  that  Itafflex  Holme*  and  1 
struek  a bargain  and  U'l-nnie  partners. 

To  br  Continued. 


••  Never  before  Has  there  been  such  a cook-book  as  is  this  one.” — Lou  is  v ill*  Comm:*.  Journal, 

HARPER’S  COOK-BOOK 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

I Edited  bj  the  Editor  ol  HARPER’S  BAZAR  | 

Contribution*  by  every  Cooking  Expert 


This  is  the  cook-book  of  the  20th  century.  There  is  no  other  cook-book  which  is 
made  like  a dutmuiry\  with  complete  cross  references  and  alphabetical  finger  guides, 
so  that  you  can  turn  instantly  to  what  you  want.  It  contains  a comprehensive 
number  of  approved  recipes,  which  represent  the  most  famous  cooking  authorities  of 
the  world.  The  book  is  indispensable  to  every  household,  experienced  or  otherwise. 

“No  difficulty  .in  following  its  directions.” — Washington  Times. 

“About  the  lAst  •word  in  cooking,  it  is  so  complete.” — (N.  Y ) Public  Opinion, 


Norway’s  Valuable  Merchant 
Marine 

Tint  earning*  of  tin*  Norwegian  merchant 
murine,  e*|H*cinl|y  of  veaxpl*  engaged  in  flic 
tarrying  trade  between  foreign  port*,  mil 
Rtitute  a large  portion  of  (hr  national  rev- 
enue. Norway'*  merchant  marine  ix  fourth 
in  *ire  among  the  mi-rrhant  marine*  of  the 
world.  Iwing  exceeded  only  by  tlm-e  nf  the 
I’nited  Kingdom,  the  I'nited  State*,  and 
tier  many.  Its  total  tonnage  i*  nearly  I 
million  ton*,  ax  againxt  li.'.'i.iMMi  ton*  for 
Sweden.  It*  total  earning*  in  I MM  were 
20.7  million dollar*.  a*  *gniii*t  13.4  millions 
earned  liy  Nvvrdixli  nirrrbantineii.  while  the 
amount*  earned  hy  Norwegian  vc**el*.  in 
carrying  freight  Iwtween  foreign  port*  only. 
w»»  422,37ri.(NIA.  a*  againxt  43.tM4.iNMl 
earned  by  Surcdixh  veuxel*  for  *itiiiliir  aerv- 
ieea. 


Bound  in  Washable  Pigskin-Colored  Specially  Prepared  Leather  Qoth 
Illustrated*  $1.50  net  (postage  extra) 
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If  BALDNESS 

were  caused  by 
DISEASE 

a Core  would  have  long  ago 
been  found. 

By  exercising  the  arms  we  build  up 
muscle—  not  by  outside  applications  of 
medicine.  The  arms,  the  body  and  the 
lower  limbs  can  be  exercised  at  will — 
but  the  scalp  requires  mechanical  aid. 
Exercise  makes  the  blood  circulate,  lack 
of  exercise  makes  it  stagnate.  The 
Vacuum  method  is  the  kind  of  exercise 
that  makes  the  blood  circulate.  It  gen- 
tly  draws  the  rich  blood  to  the  scalp  and 
feeds  the  shrunken  hair  roots.  This 
causes  the  hair  to  grow.  It  is  the 
simple,  common  • sense  principle  of 
physical  culture  applied  to  the  scalp. 

Our  Guarantee 

(backed  by  the  Bank): 

We  will  »end  you  bjr  jtrvpald  ripr***  an 
K«aiM  Vacuum  Cap,  allowing  you  ample 
lint*  In  prove  Its  virtu*,  and  all  we  »*k 
of  jrmi  In  to  deposit  the  price  of  tl>«  np- 
pltanr*  In  the  Jefferson  Hank  i»f  Si,  I j>tib 
during  live  Irial  peril *1.  subject  lu  jamr 
eire  antrr.  It  you  do  mil  cultivate  a 
aiilRrieuI  growth  ul  lair  In  convince  you 
that  this  method  is  effective,  umply  notify 
the  hank  and  they  will  return  your  deposit. 

All  orJtrt  art  * tut  threat*  the  farm*. 

MV  Sure  no  travtUtag  agrntt  ar  rtprr 
tta/a/lvrt. 

A sixteen-page  book,  illus- 
trated, will  be  sent  you  free. 

Evans 
Vacuum 
Cap  Co. 

667 

Fullerton 
Building 

St.  Louia 


The  Silence  of 
Mrs.  Harrold 


By  S.  M.  GARDENHIRE 

The  6tory  ot  a woman  h ho  could  keep  a »ecrrt  xt  taa- 
riiuilinit  a*  a detrrtlve  story,  w ills  u plut  cn 
tlirly  orlgmil  In  the  ;inn:il.  uf  fu  tli.ii, 

/'rift  ft .30 

Harper  Sc  Brothers,  New  York 


A Union  of  Nations 

(Vontinwd  from  /mge  lOHS.f 

the  one  on  which  the  Swedish  people,  under 
political  leader*  whose  conduct  I have  al- 
ready described,  hare  themselves  insisted. 

Hoping  that  these  two  misunderstanding* 
may  not  lead  to  a third,  which  would  great- 
ly endanger  the  future  of  the  north.  I say 
that  the  aim  of  the  three  northern  people 
must  be  to  come  together.  They  only  com- 
prise nine  million*,  and  they  have  only  one 
enemy — the  Russian  desire  for  expanaion. 

It  would  be  an  unheard-of  piece  of  folly 
if  the  dissolution  of  tin*  union,  which  greatly 
fiirlhi'rs  this  aim,  ahould  lie  seized  upon  by 
Swixliah  Chauvinism  as  a pretext  for  pre- 
venting it.  The  Swedish  people — strongest 
in  numbers  and  richest  in  historical  renown 
— must  take  the  lend  in  this  matter.  Our 
continual  strife  within  the  union  lots  hither- 
to been  an  obstacle  to  broad  views,  and  it 
cun  only  be  when  there  are  these  equuliy  in- 
dependent nations  that  the  natnml  desire 
to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  will  become 
universal. 

Some  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  north — 
such  as  Bishop  Grundtwig  in  Denmark  and 
the  historian  P.  A.  Munch  in  Norway — have, 
from  the  middle  of  the  last  century  on- 
wards. advocated  an  alliance  between  the 
Teutonic  races,  and  the  bearer*  of  the  lui ti- 
ller of  peace  in  the  north  have  taken  up  tin- 
idea.  seeing  that  the  best  ami  surest  ap- 
proach to  universal  |icact- — the  highest  aim 
of  all  noble  souls — lies  by  sueli  a road. 

It  is  hut  natural  that  the  small  nution* 
should  take  the  iniutive  in  educating  peo- 
ple's minds  tip  to  the  iioint  where  thout/hl 
shall  become  an  Irresistible  power.  For. 
standing  as  they  do  outside  the  quarrels  and 
strifes  in  which  the  larger  nations  are  con- 
stantly engaged,  this  lie  come*  their  natural 
rAle. 

I am,  as  I take  this  opportunity  of  re- 
peating, longing  for  the  time  to  pome  when 
far-seeing  men  and  women  in  Great  Britain, 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Hol- 
land. in  Belgium,  in  Luxemburg,  Switzer- 
land. Austria.  Germany.  Denmark,  and 
Sweden  and  Norway  shall  form  a society 
which  will  live  for  and  in  this  great  ideal. 
However  hopeless  the  present  may  appear, 
the  formation  of  such  a society  will  surely 
lend  to  tin  attainment  of  this  great  end. 

I would  dwell,  in  fine,  upon  this  view  of 
unity  and  peace  a mm  mg  nations,  and  the 
sharp  emit  rust  afforded  by  the  energy  of  the 
Chauvinists,  who.  from  their  narrow*  hovels, 
are  constantly  creating  internal  strife.  The 
one  is  like  the  hroad.  inspiring,  life-giving 
ocean  of  the  world.  Of  the  other  and  its 
nature  I will  say  nothing. 


Fifty  Years  of  Progress  in 
America 

f Continued  from  poffc  JOfLt.J 

shipboard,  or  in  remote  regions  where  com- 
munication was  infrequent  or  irregular.  To- 
day the  poorest  cabin  yard  is  littered  with 
tin  cans,  while  the  tables  of  the  rich  owe 
to  the  canning  industry  many  of  their  best 
foods. 

Market  - vegetable  production  averages 
$37  IIS  per  aere  for  the  national  cron.  In 
the  North  Atlantic  States  it  is  $80  11.  and 
in  Massachusetts  $133  43.  The  other  ex- 
treme is  in  the  South  Atlantic  Suites — 
$47  IK  per  acre,  with  the  minimum  in  Dela- 
ware at  $.111  «U.  Proportionally,  while  veg- 
etable* are  only  K.3  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  all  crops,  in  Rhode  Island  their  value  is 
714.11  per  rent.;  in  New  Jersey,  110.7  |**t  rent.: 
in  Massachusetts.  20.1  per  cent.  Then  fol- 
low Maine,  Florida.  Connecticut.  Delaware, 
and  Maryland  to  reach  New  York,  where  the 
proportion  reaches  only  18.1  per  cent. 

Ten  years  after  the  first  permanent  set- 
tlement the  colonists  had  gone  mad  over  the 
production  of  IoImcco  »is  men  go  mad  over 
newly  discovered  gold-fields.  All  available 
space,  even  in  their  streets  ami  in  the  “pub- 
lic square."  was  planted  with  that  one  crop. 
ToW.s.  could  Is-  void  for  gold  in  Kuro|«c. 
or  exchanged  for  food.  clothing,  furniture, 
and  all  the  needs  of  the  New  World  life. 


From  that  wild  beginning,  on  through  all 
colonial  history,  now  up.  now  down,  yet  ever 
preseut  iu  persistent  interest,  tobacco  held 
a leading  place  among  colonial  farm  products 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia  ami  North  Caro- 
lina. It  paid  little  heed  to  either  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  or  the  formation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. In  IH12  the  demand  in  foreign 
countries  for  dark-colored  tobacco  became  so 
great  that  artificial  heat  was  employed  in 
curing.  In  this  way  the  piebald,  or  spangled, 
tobacco  of  Virginia  was  introduced.  Shortly 
after  IKJ8  flues  and  charcoal  begun  to  super- 
sede open  wood  fire*,  and  by  18U3  that  meth- 
od supplied  the  full  product  of  the  popular 
bright  yellow  sort*  used  for  cigarette,  plug, 
and  twist  wrapper*.  In  1832.  on  a sandy 
ridge,  in  Caswell  County,  North  Carolina, 
the  llr»t  eiop  of  “ lemon-yellow " was  pro- 
duced. Bract  b ully  abandoned  during  the 
civil  war.  it  came  forward  again  afterward, 
and  in  18715  there  were  4IMKI0  arres  of  it 
planted,  yielding  twenty  million  pounds. 

Next  smaller,  in  dollars,  than  tlir  tobacco 
crop  is  the  sugar  crop.  The  first  hundred 
years  of  American  colonial  life  were  almost 
entirely  sugar  less.  Even  in  Europe  sugar 
wn*  a rosily  luxury  and  article  of  medicine 
only  till  the  eighteenth  century.  Toward  a 
hundred  years  after  the  landing  of  the  J/ug- 
flotnr,  sugar  production  la-gun  in  the  West 
India  Islands,  and  in  1 7 !•.*»  the  first  sugar 
was  grained  iu  iAiui-iaiin.  Tin*  writer  re- 
meiulicra  clearly  the  oidinarv  price  of  fifteen 
cents  per  pound  for  yellow  “ muscovado  ” 
sugar,  in  the  country  store*  of  western  New 
York  State,  in  the  early  fifties,  us  well  a* 
the  introduction  of  the  wonderful  product 
known  as  “ loaf  sugar”  < while)  at  u later 
period. 

Although  bret-angar  production  in  1000 
was  less  than  that  of  •orghum,  it  is  now 
about  three  times  ms  great.  At  to  maple 
sugar,  its  day  is  doomed.  T»o  much  arti- 
ficial maple.  t<M>  much  exu-lh-nt  refined 
sugar,  too  much  delirious  candy  in  a thou- 
sand tempting  forma.  The  largest  producers 
in  IlNMi  were  Vermont  with  $4tKi,000  of 
inuplc  sugar,  and  Ohio  with  $010,000  of 
■nuplc  syrup.  Tile  first  successful  production 
of  sugar  In  lluwuii  was  in  1830.  and  to-day 
over  five  hundred  million  pound*  i*  the  an- 
nual crop. 

The  first  greenhouse  in  America  was  built 
in  New  York  in  1 7 *!4.  About  1 glass 
roofs  began  to  take  the  place  of  wood.  Other 
improvements  followed  in  quick  earnest,  and 
Philadelphia,  Washington.  Baltimore,  and 
Charleston  were  the  leaders.  In  1860  Peter 
Henderson  issued  the  first  important  book 
on  floriculture.  Ten  years  later  specializa- 
tion begun,  n lid  progress  became  phenomenal, 
and  so  continues.  Were  tLe  land  under  glass. 
B0, 200,000  square  feet,  brought  into  one  great 
greenhouse  a hundred  feet  wide,  it  would 
lie  over  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in 
length,  and  New  York  State  would  occupy 
the  llr-t  twenty-three  miles,  while  the  other 
lending  State*  would  not  occupy  no  many 
miles  less.  Gardening,  floriculture,  und 
greenhouses  easily  suggest  the  kindred  in- 
dustry of  furnishing  .voting  tree*  for  hotli 
ornament  and  fruit.  The  United  States 
government,  in  It*  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, lias  c*  In  Wished  extensive  nursery 
Operations,  and  is  conduct ing  ojieration*  on 
a gigantic  scale,  to  improve  all  sorts  of  fruit 
tree*,  ».hrub».  and  vines,  und  to  improve  and 
originate  ornamental  tree*,  and  to  stock 
thousand*  of  treeless  prairie  tracts  with 
forest  tree*  for  t im tier,  and  nut  trees  for 
food  and  commercial  profit.  ■ 

" A new  broom  sweep*  clean.”  Therefore 
the  fifty-four  million  new  brooms  made  from 
the  ninety-one  million  |>ound*  of  broom -corn 
grown  in  lIMKt  should  have  put  Uncle  Sam’* 
big  home  in  “ company  condition  " all  round. 
This  suggestion  i»  enforced  hv  the  fact  that 
in  the  ten  veai*.  18H0-1UIM),  while  our  popu- 
lation Increased  only  about  twenty-two  per 
rent.,  our  broom-coin  crop  more  than  dou- 
lih-d.  Illinois  i*  the  great  broom-corn  State, 
growing  two-thirds  «-f  the  entire  erop.  and 
Kansas  grow*  one-third  of  the  balance.  The 
railroads  have  to  provide  a train  consisting 
of  one  thousand  car*  to  move  the  Illinois 
nop  to  the  Eastern  State*,  To  supply  all  of 
Uncle  Sam**  housekeeper*  with  broom*  c«»*t« 
the  tidy  -uni  of  some  twenty  million  dol- 
lar*. bill  the  farmer  pnr-ket*  only  about  oiic- 
llflh  of  th.it  amount. the  other  four-fifths  I*- 
ing  divided  nuiotig  tlx-  railroads,  manufac- 
turers, Mile*irii-ii.  and  merchant*. 
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Lost 

Bv  Burge*  Johnson 

Tnnr  tell  dip.  when  I !«»»»«•  a tiling. 
No  one’s  at  fault  but  me; 

It'*  just  because  I'm  carelesser 
'N  what  1 ought  tn  It**. 

Hut  there  ure  happenin'!!  that  tritour 
It  Isn't  true  a hit, — 

'( 'iiu’h*  when  a thing  gets  lost,  I know 
It's  part  the  fault  of  if. 

’Cause  often  when  I'm  in  the  house 
For  ju*t  a little  while. 

I put  my  cap  an’  hall  an'  such 
All  in  a little  pile. 

Theu  when  I'm  in  u rush  to  go. 

And  hurry  right  to  where 

I left  'em.  it's  'most  always  &o 
That  one  of  'ein'a  not  there! 


And  while  we  hunt  with  all  our  might, 
The  thing  we're  looking  for 
Is  hid.  I'm  sure.  ju*t  out  of  sight 
An"  laughin’  mors  an*  more. 

’Can***  if  ran  hear  u*  goin’  wrong 
An'  savin'.  “ Il'Arrr  if'f/tiu  r’/wiw 
Thm  olif  Ihitifj  iaf ’ An'  all  along 
It'*  happy,  'enuse  if  know*! 


A New  Theory  of  Magnetism 

Till!  old  theory  that  ferromagnetism  was 
a property  of  the  ehemieal  atom  «rems  to  be 
seriously  questioned  ns  a result  of  a mini* 
her  of  recent  experiments  with  magnetic 
alloys  not  containing  iron.  It  would  up|M-ur 
from  tiles**  studies  that  magnetism  depends 
ii|ion  molecular  structure  rather  than  upon 
any  fundamental  characteristics  of  an  atom 
of  a given  element.  This  conclusion  is 
reached  after  a series  of  experiments  where 
alloys  of  manganese,  copper,  and  aluminium 
with  a trace  of  carbon,  silicon,  and  iron 
were  fuund  to  possess  all  the  magnetic 
properties  of  the  ferromagnetic  materials, 
even  to  the  extent  that  they  could  Is*  per- 
manently magnetized.  It  l«  assumed  that  in 
such  an  alloy  a similar  grouping  of  the 
molecules  takes  place  ns  in  tin*  caw  of  the 
magnetic  metals,  and  magnetization  consists 
in  arranging  or  disturbing  the  position  of 
these  molecular  magnets. 

If  it  is  possible  by  further  investigation 
and  experiment  to  gain  some  knowledge  of 
this  molecular  structure,  it  may  lie  possible 
to  construct  alloys  which  ure  as  magnetic 
<*r  even  more  magnetic  than  iron.  This  bus 
an  iui|M>rtant  hearing  on  eleetriewl  engineer- 
ing. as  it  means  that  smaller  masses  of 
metal  can  lie  used,  and  when  these  are  in 
the  form  of  moving  (tarts  much  less  |»owrr 
will  Ik  required  to  drive  them.  Indeed,  *** 
many  practical  advantages  and  economies 
are  suggested  by  this  line  of  reasoning  that 
additional  researches  in  this  firld  are  await- 
ed by  physicists  and  engineer*  with  consid- 
erable Interest. 


The  Trade  of  Scandinavia 

SwaiEX  impoits  a! suit  14.  million  dollars* 
worth  of  merchandise  annually,  about  tl*  ? 
millions  living  from  the  I'nited  States,  and 
Norway  import*  about  7*'-  million  dollars' 
worth  of  merchandise,  a little  less  than  5 
millions  being  .upplied  by  the  I’nited  Slates. 
Ilie  r.\|N)rt*  from  Sweden  in  the  Intcst  avail- 
able  year  wen*  ll>P'4  million  dollars  in  value, 
ulsiui  -P  , millions  having  been  taken  l»v  the 
1 nited  State*,  while  from  Norway  the 
|"'M»  were  Hi'',  million  dollars  in  value, 
of  which  less  than  2 million*  were  imported 
by  the  I’nited  Stall., 

While  no  gold  or  silver  bullion  appears  to 
have  ls*-n  srnt  to  or  received  from  Sweden 
**r  Norway.  I’nited  States  Consul  Iteigh.  at 
<*nttcnborg.  report*  incoming  money  orders 
to  the  value  of  *2..VH),000  sent  from  the 
l nitid  States  to  Sweden  during  |!HM.  and 
outgoing  money  oidi-ln  to  the  value  of 
• Hin  sent  from  Sweden  to  thi*  country,  a net 
movement  of  £2.000,000  to  Sweden  ftour  the 
I nited  Stairs  during  a single  year. 


RIFLES  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  HUNTING. 

Winchester  rifles  are  not  the  choice  of  any  one  special  class,  but  of  all 
intelligent  sportsmen  who  go  to  the  woods,  the  plains,  or  the  mountains 
in  quest  of  game.  They  are  designed  to  handle  all  calibers  and  types  of 
cartridges,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all  kinds  of  shooting,  and  can  always 
be  counted  on  to  shoot  where  they  are  pointed  when  the  trigger  is  pulled. 
Winchester  rifles  and  Winchester  cartridges  are  made  for  one  another. 

FREE.  SemJ  n*M  aaj  Mnm  m • tml rf/«f  m f la rf.  Mu* rat.  J Mfe/***.. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO.,  ....  NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 


A JAPANESE  LOVE  STORY 


THe  Wooirvg  of  Wistaria. 


By  ONOTO  WAT  ANN  A,  Author  of  **A  Japan***  Ntahtlngwlo  **  $1.50 

HARPER  A BROTHERS.  PUBLISHERS.  NEW  YORK 
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THE  SUMMER  CONCERT  SEASON. 

Concert  Giver  {concluding  opening  speech):  "And  disappointing  as  it  is  to  find  the 
audience  this  evening  so  small,  consisting  as  it  does  of  one  person  only,  we  have  never- 
theless determined  to  go  through  the  entire  programme." 

The  Audience:  “Orl  right,  guv’nor,  only  ’urrv  up — I'm  the  caretaker." 


Books  for  Women 


FAMILY  LIVING 
ON  $500  A YEAR 
By  Juliet  Corson 

This  is  a daily  reference  bonk  for  vObng  house- 
wives. It  contains  just  the  things  that  all 
housekeepers  must  know — even  the  trifles. 

ft. 25 

HOUSEKEEPING 
MADE  EASY 

By  Christine  Terhune  Herrick 

What  to  do  in  all  parts  of  the  house  on  every 
day  in  the  week.  Practical  hints  on  everything 
from  engaging  a maid  to  arranging  and  serving 
dinners,  etc. 

ft. 00 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  NET  YORK 


ON  A JAUNT 


Every  outing  outfit  needs  a 
bottle  of  pure  alcoholic  stimu- 
lant for  emergencies. 

Hunter 

Whiskey 


Is  the  choke  of  those  who 

KNOW  THE  BEST 
LIKE  THE  BEST 
BUY  THE  BEST 


YOU  Know  the  kind  of  concocrion 
that  masquerades  as  cocktail  in 
London  and  Paris  bars.  Well, 
CLUB  COCKTAILS  are  as  su- 
perior to  made-in-a-hurry  kind  as 
the  latter  are  to  the  foreign  attempts 
— and  that’s  saying  a lot.  Accept 
no  substitute  if  you  want  the  best. 
CLUB  COCKTAILS  is  the 
original  bottled  brand. 


Just  strain  through  ice  and  serve. 


Seven  kinds— Manhattan,  Martini,  Ver- 
mouth, Whiskey,  Holland  Gin,  Tom  Gin 
and  York. 


G.  F.  HEUBLEIN  & BWL  Sole  Proprietors 

Hartford  New  York  London 


OPIUM 


nn<l  l.tiiuor  llulill  cnml  in  IO 
No  !•*>  I»ll  rurwl.  U id* 

nit.  .1.  1..  mtkphknk  «•«.. 

Ilr|»l.  At.  Ohl*. 


20th  CENTURY  LIMITED  new” YORK T CENTRAL  AND* LAKE  SHORE. 
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| Harper’s  Book  Newi  | 

Miss  Bellatd’s 
Inspiration 

By  W.  D.  HOWELLS 

Here  is  a situation  that  might  j 
occur  in  the  experience  of  any  j 
American  girl  and  her  lover.  Mr. 
Howells  extricates  his  heroine  from 
her  predicament  by  means  of  a won-  j 
derful  “ inspiration,”  and  makes  a 
delightful  story  out  of  this  summer 
episode.  But  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  if  the  average  girl  of 
Miss  Bellard’s  independent  turn  of 
mind  would  break  her  engagement  | 
and  then  renew  it  in  just  this 
fashion. 

The  entrance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mevison  into  the  story  was  the 
cause  of  it  all  — an  unhappy,  ill-* 
mated  couple  such  as  might  cloud 
the  romance  of  any  pair  of  lovers 
nowadays.  They  came  near  spoil- 
ing things  for  Miss  Bellard — but  not 
quite,  thanks  to  her  “ inspiration.”  j 
The  reviewers  seem  to  be  enjoying 
this  new'  novel  by  Mr.  Howells: 

**  A triumph  in  summer  comedy,"  says  the  World ; 

decidedly  entertaining  book,”  the  Timti;  “Mr. 
Howells  lva»  never  been  more  engaging.’’  Tribune. 

" What  delicious  fooling’ — it  is  greatly  10  lx  doubted 
if  more  finivhed  work  has  coroe  from  his  hand," 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Love's 

Cross-currents 

ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE 

The  publication  of  a novel  by  the 
greatest  of  living  English  poets — 
the  only  novel  he  has  ever  written 
— is  an  event  of  unusual  importance. 
Lovers  of  Swinburne’s  poems  will 
find  in  his  prose  the  same  sweep  of 
fancy,  passionate  warmth,  and  grace 
of  narration  that  his  poetry  possesses 
in  so  marked  a degree. 

It  will  come  as  a surprise,  how- 
ever, to  find  the  pages  filled  with 
delicious  humor  and  the  keenest  of 
epigrams.  The  tragi-comedy  grow- 
ing  out  of  the  love  affairs  of  four  in- 
teresting young  people  while  they  j 
play  at  cross-purposes  is  an  absorb-  j 
ing,  delightful  story'. 
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The  Vicissitudes  of  Evangeline 

By  ELINOR  GLYN 

Anther  ef  - The  VMH  #/  BH—betb " 

Evangeline,  an  irresistible  creature,  with  glorious  hair 
and  amazing  eyes,  is  alone  in  the  world,  having  but  one 
confidant — her  diary  ; and  into  these  pages  the  reader  is 
allowed  to  peep.  Never  before  was  there  such  a jumble 
of  humor  and  charm  as  this  wonderful  journal  reveals. 

| Post  &vo.  Cloth,  ft  JO 
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New  Conceptions  in  Science 

By  CARL  SNYDER 

Lord  Kelvin’s  Commendation  — Eng- 
land's foremost  scientist.  Lord  Kelvin, 
wrote  as  follows  concerning  A Vie  Con- 
cepiions  tn  Scieme:  "It  is  full  of  valu- 
able matter,  treated  in  a very  interesting 
manner.  I ant  glad  to  have  the  book, 
and  I see  that  I shall  find  it.  not  only 
interesting,  but  useful  in  many  respects  ’ 
The  London  Acadamy  says : "We  have 
rarely  rend  a scientific  book  we  could  more 
heartily  commend." 

Musirmtad.  Cloth.  tS.00  not  (postage  ozlra) 
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A NEW  EDITION 

How  to  Get  Strong 

And  H ow  to  Stay  So 

By  WILLIAM  BLAIKIE 

A valuable  book,  with  practical,  common-sense 
directions  that  ran  be  followed  by  any  one. 
$i  do  net  (postage  extra) 
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MADE  IN  NATURE'S  LABORATORY 

lii  I lie  wind.  w lit  at  lurry  Natuie  ha-.  given  nun  a «*>innlric  ami  petlerl  f*«id  with  every  element 
in  it  tor  tin-  niak in.;  of  Iwm-,  brain  an>l  brawn.  The  most  ot  these  nutritive  elements  arc  in  the  outer 
coating*  of  the  wheat  kernel.  In  the  inudera  prone*  c»t  milling  iIic-h  ate  cast  niik  anti  wre  get  the 
starch  grsnuhut  in  the  shajie  til  “ white  Htwir." 

All  the  noun*ning,  hody-huilding  elements  ut  the  whole  wheat  ore  held  in  natural  purity  and 
presented  in  digestible  form  iu 

SHREDDED  WHOLE  WHEAT  BISCUIT 

It  i-  etjukol  wheat  drawn  nut  into  title  shred*,  rendering  it  poemr*  anil  light  without  the  use  of 
yead,  lukmg  powder  or  any  other  Minimal.  It  i*  the  wheat,  tin  whole  wheat  and  nothing  hut  the  wheat 
nothing  added  to  it  and  nothing  taken  away — made  in  the  c leanest,  largest  an. I nuM  hygienic  building 
in  the  world  devoted  to  food  production. 

Shrrddrd  Whole  Wheat  Bisiuit  should  hr  slightly  warmed  before  serving.  Ir  h delirious  with 
cream  or  hot  milk.  It  may  be  made  intom  me  palatable  dishes  in  nun  lunation  with  fruit*  or  vegetables. 

Try  TRISCUIT,  the  ti»-w-  iTacker,  to  K u-. .(  a*  toast  or  water.  Judd  lay  all  grocers. 

Send  for  free  booklet,  “ THE  VITAL  QUESTION.” 
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The  hand  that  steers 
also  controls  the  power 

The  Rambler  throttle  is  opened 
or  closed  by  the  fingers  of  the  hand 
that  rests  on  the  steering  wheel. 

Every  forward  movement  of  the  car, 
from  top  speed  to  a complete  stop,  can 
be  regulated  by  this  means  alone. 

This  simplicity  of  control  secures  positive 
safety  for  every  Rambler  owner. 

This  feature  is  only  one  of  the  many  points 
of  Rambler  superiority.  The  rest  will  be 
mailed  you  on  request. 

Swr«r.  Ttt-  On.  UIMU.W4  .tor,  «IU>mI  top  , *1*10  wltS  ten*. 
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Miss  Bellard’s 
Inspiration 

By  W.  D.  HOWELLS 


“A  triumph  in  summer  comedy." — M.  Y.  World. 
“A  decidedly  entertaining  book.” — N.  V.  Times. 

“ Mr.  Howells  has  never  been  more  engaging.” — 
N.  Y.  Tribune. 

“ What  delicious  fooling! — it  is  greatly  to  be 
doubted  if  more  finished  work  has  come  from  his 
hand.” — Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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The  Vicissitudes  of 
Evaugeiine 

By  ELINOR  GLYN 

Evangeline  comes  upon  the  scene  in 
these  opening  words — 

**  I wonder  so  much  if  it  is  amusing  to  be  an  adventuress, 
because  that  is  evidently  what  I shall  become  now.  I read 
in  a book  about  it.  it  is  being  nice-looking  and  having' 
nothing  to  live  on.” 

This  is  from  her  diary.  In  fact,  the 
whole  book  is  simply  her  diary  put  into 
print — a delightful  jumble  of  humor  and 
charm.  Those  who  have  read  “The  Vis- 
its of  Elizabeth  ” know  what  to  expect 
in  this  new  volume  by  the  same  author, 
and  they  will  find  here  the  same  deli- 
cacy of  touch  and  filmy  imaginings. 

Post  8vo,  Cloth, 
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Love’s 

Cross-currents 

By  ALGERNON 
CHARLES 
SWINBURNE 

There  is  not  a page  without  its  spark  and 
flash  as  love’s  currents  play  at  cross- purposes 
in  the  affairs  of  the  four  interesting  young  peo- 
ple of  this  story — the  only  novel  the  great  poet 
Swinburne  has  ever  written.  It  is  full  of  de- 
licious humor,  glancing  wit,  and  the  keenest  of 
epigrams— a delightful,  exhilarating  surprise  to 
all  who  have  read  Swinburne's  poems. 

“ The  many  admirers  of  Swinburne  will  rub 
their  eyes  after  reading  the  first  few  pages. 

Here  is  a book  full  from  cover  to  cover  with 
humor,  wit,  bright  epigrams— and,  stranger  still, 
with  boyish  spirits  and  fun." — New  York  Sun. 

Cloth.  Price  $1.50 
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COMMENT 

TmatK  continue!*  to  Ik*  much  speculation  in  England  re- 
specting the  wecenor  of  Prime-Minister  Balfour  when  that 
adroit  statesman  shall  finally  let  go  and  permit  tlie  Liberals 
to  return  to  power,  as  they  almost  surely  will  when  given  the 
opportunity.  The  venerahle  Earl  Spkncer  for  various  reasons, 
and  Lord  Roskrkky  because  of  his  personal  popularity  with 
both  the  people  ami  the  King,  tire  still  *up|>o*cd  to  Ik*  in  the 
running.  We  have  the  highest  authority,  direct  from  head- 
quarters, however,  that  the  Liberal  leaders  have  already  agreed 
that  Sir  IIknry  Camprkll-Hanvkkman  shall  have  the  coveted 
position. 

M Is  Mr.  Hr  ax  sincere?"  asks  thp  Providence  Journal,  a 
sane  paper  far  removed  from  the  busy  mart  of  screech-owl isin. 
“What  docs  it  all  mean?  Can  it  be  that  Mr.  Ryan  is  not, 
after  all,  a financial  Colossus  seeking  to  dominate  the  utfairs 
of  Wall  Street  in  the  interests  of  his  own  poeketbook,  but, 
rather,  a good  Samaritan,  who  ass^.oes  the  ta*k  of  rebuking 
the  unfaithful  servants  and  turning  the  Equitable  millions 
over  to  the  policy-holders,  to  whom  they  rightfully  belong,  for 
the  paltry  money  reward  of  a few  mon ills’  interest  on  two 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars?  Whatever  Mr.  Ryan's 
motives  may  turn  out  to  he,  it  is  clearly  a fact  that  he  has 
resold  to  the  trustees  the  controlling  amount  of  stock  purchased 
from  Mr.  I Ivor,  and  that  there  is  now  under  consideration  a 
plan  of  mutunli/ntion  submitted  by  Mr.  Wkstimjik*  •«*:,  which, 
at  first  glance,  appears  to  Ik*  one  that  the  policy-holders  should 
be  wilting  to  see  adopted.  For  the  present,  therefore,  the 
public  must  in  fairness  give  Mr.  Rvw  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
and  prepare  itself  to  believe  that  out  of  his  financial  probity, 
the  executive  ability  of  Chairman  Pu  l Morton,  ami  the  high 
character  and  unsullied  reputation  of  the  holding  trustees  will 
flow  an  honest  administration  of  the  enormous  business  of 
the  Equitable  Society."  Why  not?  Would  not  the  mere 
accomplishment  of  such  a result,  the  prevention  of  a threaten- 
ing financial  panic,  the  conserving  of  millions  of  the  people’s 
money,  the  restoration  of  confidence  in  the  ubilitv  and  de- 
termination of  big-minded  Americans  to  master  a delicate 
and  dangerous  situation  in  the  right  way,  constitute  a suffi- 
cient reward?  Mr.  IIvax  asks  only  that  he  Ik*  judged  by  his 
nets.  And  if,  as  the  Providence  Journal  observes,  thus  far 
they  have  been  wholly  exemplary,  the  request  does  not  seem 
unreasonable.  It  is  a time  for  wuiting.  seeing,  nod  hoping, 
not  for  the  worst,  but  for  the  best.  Meanwhile,  wo  happen  to 
he  in  a position  from  personal  knowledge  to  assure  fair- 
minded  newspaper*  such  us  the  Providence  Journal  that  what- 
ever lie*  within  the  power  of  Thomas  F.  Rvw  to  do  in  tile 
interest  of  the  Fquituble  pnliry-hoklrni  to  place  their  grent 
society  upon  a prosperous,  sound,  and  enduring  Iwsi*  will  be 
done. 

T*  it  envv.  uncharitablenc**.  or  what  not  that  induce* 
spasm*  of  nttai-k  upon  men  who  g<*t  rich  ami  give  away 


money?  One  apparently  must  do  both  to  achieve  a full 
measure  of  obloquy.  Mr.  Carxeuif.  at  one  time  came  under 
the  ban  because  they  said  his  great  giving  was  ostentatious. 
Mr.  Mori.ax  occasionally  gets  a dab  despite  the  fact  that 
hi*  many  splendid  benefactions  are  made  with  the  utmost 
secrecy.  Mr.  Yanummiilt  and  Mr.  Sauk  and  a score  of  others 
similarly  well-to-do,  who  give  little  or  nothing,  go  scot-free. 
So.  too,  do  men  like  Rokfkt  C.  Ogdrh  and  Alexander  C. 
Humphreys,  who  ore  not  rich  but  generous.  Neither  the 
possession  nor  the  giving  urous«*s  complaint.  It  is  the  com- 
bination. Ju*t  at  present  Mr.  John  I).  KicRtmiER  is  the 
target,  and  a fine  one,  too,  because  he  in  not  only  the  richest, 
but  tie  give#  l 1m?  most.  Therefore  everybody  pitches  into  him. 
Formerly  Im  did  not  mind,  but  now  they  say  he  carts;  that 
lie  considers  himself  a victim  of  unfair  treatment,  of  mis- 
representation, and  of  downright  malice.  That  his  belief  to 
this  effect  is  wholly  honest  nobody  questions.  That  it  ha* 
n gixid  deal  of  basis,  moreover,  i*  indicated  by  all  tin*  evi- 
dence at  hand.  The  article-  cleverly  constructed  for  popular 
consumption  by  Miss  Iua  TarbflL  are  obviously  partisan, 
and  made  to  ap|H>nr  to  Ik*  judicial,  when  clearly  they  are  not. 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  carrying  conviction.  The  one  certain 
fact  deduce')  from  the  lady’s  “ .Six  Year*  of  Painstaking  Re- 
search ” is  that,  in  common  with  his  thousand*  of  stm'k- 
holding  iNtrtner*.  Mr.  Kockkpeu.fr  hn*  profited  materially 
fmm  railway  rebates.  So  ha*  everybody  duo  who  was  en- 
gag'd in  tin*  shipping  business  to  any  extent  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago.  Moreover,  when*  did  the  rebates  come  from? 
It  takes  two  to  make  a bargain.  If  Mr.  R'K'KFFKl.LEft  and  hi* 
associates  received  rebates,  did  not  Mr.  VaSdkrrilt,  Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Rntinrr*,  Mr,  Cassatt,  and  other  eminent  citizen* 
give  them?  And  whether  more  blessed  or  not.  is  it  not  clear 
that  in  this  instance  it  was  at  least  more  culpable  to  give 
than  to  receive? 

Hut  we  have  neither  time  to  delve  into  the  detail*  of  Mr. 
Rock eff.li.kr’s  business  career  nor  inclination  to  analyze 
Miss  Tarhi:i.l’s  collected  gossip  furtla-r  than  to  note  the  in- 
teresting fact  that,  so  far  as  we  have  heard,  nobody  has 
demonstrated  that  Mr.  R'K'KFFKLLKR  ever  stole,  lied,  or 
cheated.  That  he  took  all  that  was  coming  to  him  we  can 
readily  lielioA'e;  result*  indicate  it.  Hut  the  testimony  quoted 
by  Mis*  Tarkki.l  of  the  man  who  declared  that,  despite  tlw_* 
fact  that  Ik-  had  known  Mr.  R<tkkfkllfj<  forty  years,  lie 
had  not  a doubt  that  in  a deal  to-day  the  latter  would  exact 
the  ln*f  eent  he  could  get  legally,  docs  not  impress  ns  a*  so 
very  damning;  indeed,  it  might  inferentially  Ik*  construed 
ns  praise.  Of  one  fact  we  are  posit  i\*c:  In  a personal  sense 

the  recent  treatment  of  Mr.  K'n'kkitm.kk  ha*  been  grossly 
indecent.  A sensitive  person — or  one  not  so  sensitive,  for  that 
matter — suffer*  enough  frail  his  own  realization  of  a virtual 
disfigurement  resulting  from  personal  affliction.  If  Miss 
T ARRtXL  wen*  cross-eyed,  humpbacked.  club-footed,  or  bow- 
legged,  we  feel  certain  that  she  would  regard  reference  to 
the  fact  as  unkind.  So  Mr.  I{«mkkfki.I.kiTs  loss  of  hair  from 
his  head  end  face  should,  and  does,  of  course,  in  properly 
constituted  being*,  evoke  sympathy  rather  than  derision. 
Moreover,  the  taking  of  advantage  of  such  an  affliction  to 
read  unwarrantable  traits  into  a countenance  thus  deprived 
of  its  natural  expressions  is  not  only  the  finality  of  injustice 
and  cruelty,  hut  an  outrage  upon  the  decencies  of  civilization. 

Next  under  the  lime-light,  we  su*pcct,  will  Ik*  Mr.  Thomas 
F.  Ryan.  To  avert  the  trouble  of  inquiry  on  the  part  of  any 
Indy  journali*!  who  may  feel  inspired  to  lacerate  hi*  feelings, 
we  announce  with  gloating  that  he  wears  n wig.  ha*  two  glass 
eves,  twenty-two  fa!.**’  teeth,  one  wooden  leg,  and  freckles  on 
his  hack;  is  knork-km*«*d  and  spavined,  will  not  stand  without 
hitching  and  sometimes  not  with,  wear*  a high  hat  writh  a 
sack-coat,  and  eats  hay.  For  further  information  inquire  of 
Mr.  John  Skelton  Williams. 

It  perms  to  Ik-  *eitb*d  that  the  “khaki  * Parliament,  chosen 
in  1900.  will  last  for  n twelvemonth  longer,  or,  in  other 
words,  for  six  out  of  the  seven  yours  to  which  it*  term  is 
limited  by  statute.  Prime-Minister  Balfour.  when  be  rose 
on  Monday.  July  St,  1o  anwmiwx*  tlte  cabinet’s  decision, 
found  it  easy  to  adduce  n mind«rr  of  precedents  for  hi*  re- 
fusal either  to  resign  nr  to  dissolve  in  consequence  of  his 
having  boon  la-ateq  on  »n  item  **f  the  estimate*  by  u few 
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votes  on  n division  in  which  fewer  than  400  took  part,  al- 
though the  House,  when  full,  contains  H70  members.  While, 
however,  precedents  in  favor  of  his  course  could  be  mustered 
without  difficulty,  there  an*  some  on  the  other  side;  indeed, 
a British  government  has  been  known  to  resign  when  it  still 
retained  u nominal  majority,  but  recognized  that  the  ma- 
jority, having  been  cut  down  to  a few  votes,  was  too  un- 
substantial and  untrustworthy  to  work  with.  Naturally  the 
Liberals,  whose  hunger  for  office  has  been  uunppensed  sine** 
1S95.  were  sorely  disappointed,  and  the  Irish  Nationalists, 
whose  leader,  Mr.  John  E.  Rkomo.NI>.  had  engineered  the  de- 
feat of  the  eabinet,  were  furious.  Tlie  Nationalists  know 
that  Mr.  Baleopr,  with  his  ostensible  majority  of  from  90 
to  100  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  with  his  almost  ab- 
solute control  of  the  Hou.se  of  Lord*,  can  enact,  if  he  likes, 
his  redistribution  of-setits  bill,  which  will  take  away  from 
Ireland  twenty-two  seat*,  of  which  Wales  will  get  one,  Scot- 
land four,  and  England  seventeen.  From  an  international 
view-point,  tin*  probability  that  the  present  ministry  will 
retain  office  for  a year  should  prove  reassuring  to  the  friends 
of  the  Franco- English  entente  and  the  A nglo-J apaitese  al- 
liance. There  is  reason  to  helieve  that  some  influential 
British  Liberals  look  without  sympathy  on  the  design  of  M. 
Dklcaxhe  to  isolale  Germany,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  bo  for- 
gotten at  Tokio  that  but  for  the  refusal  of  the  last  Literal 
Prime  Minister,  Lord  Romrrery.  to  promise  Japan  the  sup- 
port of  the  British  navy,  the  Mikndo  would  have  rejected 
in  1995  the  ultimatum  of  Germany.  France,  and  Russia, 
and  have  declined  to  retrocede  fo  China  the  Liao-tung  pen- 
insula. So  long  as  Lord  Laxsmwxr  is  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  he  may  he  relied  upon  to  uphold  the  Franco- English 
entente.  of  which  he  was  a coauthor,  and  to  renew,  perhaps 
in  nn  extended  form,  the  Anglo- Japanese  alliance,  which, 
unless  renewed,  would  expire  presently  by  limitation.  The 
effect  of  Ihe  existing  treaty  is.  limited  to  keeping  the  lists 
for  the  combatants  in  the  Far  East,  and  would  not  have 
enabled  Japan  to  retain  preponderance  in  Korea,  had  the 
Russian  fleet  proved.  ns  it  was  expected  to  prove,  superior 
to  the  Japanese.  If  the  alliance  should  now  be  so  extended 
as  to  hind  eHch  of  the  parties  to  assist  the  otlier,  if  the  latter 
should  he  attacked  even  by  a single  power,  it  is  obvious  that 
Japan  would  lie  invulnerable  in  Manchuria  and  Great  Britain 
invulnerable  in  India. 

If  our  President  had  been  present  at  the  •(inference  of  the 
Czar  and  the  Kaiser,  we  guess  something  would  have  been 
done. 

“It  may  be  doubted.”  says  the  London  Sat unlit  i/  tie  view. 
“ whether  the  Americans  would  quite  care  to  be  spoken  of 
a*  British  colonist*.  To  be  sure.  America  was  once  a British 
colony,  and  then  certain  of  our  aneesto  it  away  from 

others  of  our  ancestors.  So  much  the  histories  record;  but 
none  of  ♦hem,  to  my  knowledge,  refers  to  the  fact  that  those 
of  our  ancestor*  who  took  flip  side  of  the  mother  country 
have  been  amply  avenged.  For  since  the  great  Declaration 
of  Indciicndcncc  those  who  ratted  have  been  «k*spoikd  by  a 
mighty  host  of  Germans,  French.  Poles,  Dutch,  and  Rus- 
sians; and  what  was  once  a solid  English  and  English- 
speaking  country  has  become  u conglomeration  of  hybrids 
who  speak  a sniffle  and  a snuffle  and  n gargle  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  English  longue.  Such  name*  a*  Roosevelt. 
Carl,  Schmidt,  Stein  mx:.  etc.,  have  no  peculiarly  English 
Sound.”  Quite  true;  and  the  hearers  of  such  names  have  no 
peculiarly  English  characteristic*,  thunk  God! 


General  Oliver,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War.  in  announ- 
cing officially  to  the  army  the  death,  on  July  23.  of  Daniel 
Scott  Lamoxt.  a former  head  of  the  War  Department,  *]>okc 
of  him  as  “ a gentleman  of  brood  and  varied  culture,  of  exalted 
personal  character,  of  quick  discernment  in  public  affairs,  and 
of  very  great  administrative  ability.”  All  true,  and  fitly 
spoken;  hut  those  citizen*  who  think  most,  and  with  most  re- 
gret, of  Colonel  Lamont'h  too  early  death,  think  of  him  not 
as  a gentleman  of  varied  culture,  hut  simply  ns  “ Din.” 
His  death  take*  us  back  to  the  time  when  Dan  Lamoxt 
was  Grover  Cleveland's  secretary;  to  the  days  when  the 
wags  of  the  newspapers  wrote  short  dialogue*  in  which 
one  of  the  parties  was  addressed  as  “ D\x  ” and  the 


other  as  “Sire.”  Colonel  La  most  was  one  of  the  best 
liked  and  most  efficient  public  servant*  this  generation  ha* 
won.  lie  is  an  interesting  and  distinguished  example  of  a 
man  who  made  his  reputation  in  polities  and  the  public 
service,  and  got  the  benefit  of  it  in  largo  business  employment. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  he  did  very  much  the  same  thing  a* 
Mr.  Root  ha*  been  so  warmly  praised  for  doing.  After  lie  had 
served  through  President  Cleveland'*  first  term  as  his  private 
secretary,  he  came  to  New  York  and  found  highly  important 
and  remunerative  employment,  which  four  years  later  he  gave 
up  to  lie  Secretary  of  War  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  cabinet.  He 
was  an  exceedingly  good  Secretary  of  War;  there  wasn't  so 
good  a one  again  till  Mr.  Root  came  into  the  War  Department. 


It  is  settled  that  President  Roosevelt  will  issue  presently 
from  his  tcnqtorary  executive  office  at  Oyster  Bay  a proclama- 
tion convoking  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress  in  an  extra  session 
beginning  November  11.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  understood  to  have 
intended  originally  to  call  the  special  session  last  March,  and 
then  to  have  deferred  the  date  until  October.  Ultimately, 
when  it  was  learned  that  the  President  had  made  arrangements 
for  a visit  to  some  of  the  Southern  States  in  the  autumn,  the 
plan  of  bringing  the  Congress  together  in  extra  session  was 
Mip|M>*cd  to  have  been  abandoned  altogether.  The  date  chosen, 
however,  rentiers  it  possible  for  Air.  Roosevelt  to  eomp’ote 
hi*  Southern  tour  before  the  assembling  of  the  Federal  legis- 
lature at  Washington,  and  it  will  also  enable  the  new  House  of 
Representative*  to  perfect  its  organization  so  that,  at  least  u 
part,  of  the  extra  session  ami  the  first  three  weeks  of  tho 
regular  session  can  be  devoted  to  the  special  business  for 
which  Congress  i»  to  Is*  convoked.  The  President  wins  to 
have  had  in  mind  two.  and  possibly  three,  pur;*  uses.  Especially 
urgent,  in  his  opinion,  is  tho  necessity  for  new  legislation 
concerning  the  work  to  be  done  on  the  Panama  Canal.  It  is 
expected  that  the  urgency  will  Is*  patent  to  the  American 
people  after  the  meeting  of  the  international  board  of  con- 
sulting engineers,  which  is  to  take  place  in  the  autumn.  It 
is  of  course,  understood  that  such  engineering  or  excavating 
work  as  hitherto  has  been  performed  on  the  Panama  Canal 
strip  has  been  conducted  under  the  Spooner  act.  which  calls 
for  a lock  canal.  Whether  a sen-level  canal  should  be  substi- 
tuted is  obviously  a question  which  ought  to  be  answered  la- 
fore  contracts  an*  let  preliminary  to  the  prosecution  of  exca- 
vation on  a large  scale. 


Another  ullcged  reason  for  the  extra  session  is  the  Presi- 
dent's desire  that  Congress  shall  pass  the  Em -H -Town send 
hill,  or  some  equivalent  nut  i rebate  measure,  concerning  the 
necessity  of  which  the  President  seems  even  more  firmly  con- 
vinced than  he  was  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inter- 
state Commerce  undertook  its  investigation  of  the  subject 
(luring  the  recess.  We  probably  may  take  for  granted  that  the 
Republican  majority  in  the  new  House  will  pass  any  bill  of  the 
kind  which  the  President  is  known  to  favor,  hut  what  the 
Senate  will  do  cannot  be  so  easily  predicted.  Certain  Senators 
are  likely  to  keep  their  ears  close  to  the  ground  to  catch  the 
popular  response  to  the  sjieeohe*  made  by  the  President  in  the 
course  of  hi*  autumn  tour.  Whether  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  his 
special  message  will  recommend  a revision  of  the  tariff  in  cer- 
tain schedules  is  as  yet  purely  a matter  of  conjecture. 


A .statement  of  considerable  interest  to  the  community  at 
large,  ami  of  lively  interest  to  certain  person*  in  Chicago,  was 
made,  on  July  22.  by  Attorney-General  W.  II.  Moody,  in  an 
address  delivered  at  a dinner  of  the  Lincoln  Club  of  Boston. 
Pointing  out.  that  there  seemed  ii»  Is-  some  misunderstanding 
in  certain  quarters  as  to  the  altitude  of  the  Adminisl ration 
toward  the  proceedings  at  Chicago,  which  have  resulted  in 
the  procurement  of  indictments  against  several  beef-packers. 
Mr.  Moody  said  that,  with  the  President’s  approval,  and  in 
the  interest  of  public  justice,  he  had  concluded  to  review  what 
had  been  done  up  to  the  pre-^nt  time,  and  to  indicate  what  was 
|io|K-d  for.  The  facts,  he  thought,  would  attest  the  sincerity 
of  the  Administration’s  purpose,  and  put  an  end  to  the  notion 
that  even  a combination  of  capital  so  strong  a*  is  that  repre- 
sented in  the  Chicago  B«ef  Trust  i*  powerful  enough  to  stay 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  hand.  Some  legal  delays  there  have  been 
undoubtedly,  but  it  dops  not  appear  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment should  he  held  responsible  for  them.  Mr.  Moody  recalled 
that  ai»  long  ago  as  May,  1902,  hi*  predecessor  in  office,  Mr. 
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Kxox.  filed  a bill  in  equity  in  tin*  I'nited  States  Circuit  Court 
at  Chicago,  in  which  lie  alleged  that  tin*  defendant* — seven 
corporations,  otic  copartnership.  ami  twenty-three  individual* 
— had  entered  into  n eonibination  by  which  they  conspired  to 
suppress  competition  in  the  purchase  of  live  stock  and  in  the 
sale  of  fresh  meats  throughout  the  country,  and  for  the  obtain- 
ing of  rebates  from  eommon  camera  on  account  of  their  ship- 
ments of  meat.  A year  afterward,  namely,  iu  May,  1903,  an 
injunction  was  issued  by  the  I'nited  States  Circuit  Court  in 
Chicago  against  all  the  defendants,  forbidding  the  eontinuanee 
of  the  conspiracies  alleged  in  tin*  hill.  The  defendants  ap|>cul- 
i*d  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  I'nited  States,  and,  of  course, 
the  appeal,  however  expedited,  could  not  la*  immediately 
reached.  In  January,  10(15,  Mr.  Moony,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Day,  lately  Assistant  Attorney-General,  argued  the  ease, 
iiinl  iu  the  course  of  the  same  month  it  was  decided  in  favor 
of  the  government  by  a unanimous  court. 


Meanwhile,  complaints  had  hen  made  to  the  President 
that,  iu  the  interval  between  the  issuance  of  the  injunc- 
tion and  the  sustaining  tliereof  by  the  I'nited  States  Supreme 
Court,  the  defendants  had  failed  to  observe  it.  District- 
Attorney  Bktiika  was  ordered  forthwith  to  investigate  the 
ground  for  these  complaints,  and  on  February  4,  1905,  he  re- 
lasted  that  he  hud  not  yet  found  sufficient  competent  evidence 
to  sustain  an  indictment  or  proceeding  for  contempt,  but  had 
elicited  facts  enough  to  warrant  the  summoning  of  a Grand 
Jury  for  the  pur]iosc  of  instituting  a searching  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  the  imckcr*.  The  district  attorney  was  author- 
ized by  the  President  to  takp  the  necessary  steps,  ami  on 
March  *20.  1905,  a Federal  Grand  Jury  assembled  at  Chicago, 
and  begun  an  investigation,  while  at  the  same  time  supple- 
mentary inquiries  were  undertaken  by  grand  juries  in  New 
York,  Texas,  and  Nebraska.  It  is  significant  that  during  the 
investigation  | arsons  whose  testimony  was  believed  to  be  of 
importance  fied  to  Canada  and  to  Europe,  some  of  them  under 
assumed  names.  Eventually,  on  July  1,  the  Chicago  Grand 
Jury  returned  an  indictment  comprising  ten  counts  against 
various  individuals  and  corporations,  charging  divers  viola- 
tions of  the  so-called  antitrust  act;  and  another  indictment 
against,  the  managers  and  employees  of  one  of  the  packing- 
houses for  a conspiracy  to  obtain  rebates  from  interstate  rail- 
roads in  the  transportation  of  their  products.  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Moody  expressed  in  Boston  not  only  hope,  hut  belief,  that 
these  indictments  would  be  brought  to  trial  during  the  cur- 
rent year.  In  view  of  the  facts  hero  set  forth,  there  seems  to 
lie  no  ground  for  the  assertions  made  in  some  quarters  that 
the  Federal  government  has  I icon  half-hearted  in  its  prosecu- 
tion of  the  heef  trust. 

The  loss  of  life  caused  by  the  boiler  explosion  on  hard  the 
gunboat  Heiiniut/lon  iu  the  liarbor  of  San  Diego,  California, 
turns  out  to  have  been  materially  greater  than  was  indicated 
by  tlie  first  report*.  At  ihe  hour  wlieu  we  write,  forty-nine 
dead  men  have  been  identified,  and  there  are  nineteen  bodies 
unidentified,  while  no  fewer  than  fifty-four  victims  an*  iu  the 
hospitals,  many  of  whom  are  expected  to  die.  It  is  known  that 
the  bodies  of  some  of  the  firemen  art*  under  the  boilers,  and 
there  is  reason  to  tielievc  that  a good  many  of  those  seamen  who 
wore  blown  into  the  water  or  leu  | as  I overboard  were  drowned. 
Tin*  significance  of  the  death-roll  will  be  appreciated  when  we 
recall  that  the  whole  number  of  American  officers,  seamen,  and 
marines  killed  in  the  Spanish  war  was  only  sixteen,  while  but 
sixty-eight  were  wounded.  The  catastrophe  at  Ran  Diego 
ranks  among  the  most  serious  disasters  ever  Buffered  by  the 
American  navy  iu  peace  or  war,  having  been  surpassed  for 
horror  iu  only  a few  instances.  When  the  battle-ship  .1  [nine 
was  blown  up  iu  the  harbor  of  lluvuua  on  the  night  of  Febru- 
ary 15,  |H!»s,  2«M>  out  of  the  350  men  ami  officers  wen*  killed 
or  subsequently  died  of  injuries  received.  On  March  15,  18119, 
in  the  harbor  of  Apia.  Samoa,  the  I’nited  State*  wnr-vrwl 
Vandal  in  was  driven  ashore  by  a hurricane,  and  lost  forty- 
three  men  and  officer*.  On  March  *.  1MJ9,  when  the  Confeder- 
ate iron-clad  Mn-rimac  made  her  celebrated  raid  on  the  I'nion 
war- vessels  in  Hampton  Roads,  the  Ciwgrr/ut  lost  130  killed 
or  drowned,  la-sides  a large  numls-r  of  wounded,  out  of  her 
crew  of  434;  while  the  Cumberland,  which  had  a crew  of  370, 
had  120  killed  or  drowned.  beside*  ninny  wounded.  The  most 
awful  catastrophe  that,  ever  befell  a single  ship  of  the  Amer- 
ican navy  was  the  blowing  up  of  the  I’nited  States  frigate 


Htitulolph  in  1777,  when  311  men  in  a complement  of  315  fell 
— gfl  hut  four. 


/ We  have  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  pessimistic  views 
/ regarding  the  prospect  of  jieace  which  M.  DK  WlTTfc  is  said  to 
have  expressed  before  leaving  St.  Petersburg.  The  reason* 
why  the  outcome  of  the  Portsmouth  conference  may  be  the 
conclusion  of  a peace  are.  first,  that,  whatever  the  foolish  Czar 
may  think,  no  military  cxjiert  believe*  that  Russia  could 
eventually  secure  a triumph  by  a stubborn  prosecution  of  the 
war;  and,  secondly,  that  Russia  i*  subjected  to  considerable 
finaueial  pressure  in  the  same  direction.  Of  course,  nobody 
denies  that.  Russia  could  go  on  borrowing  money  for  a con- 
siderable time  if  she  would  pay  enough  for  it;  but  she  cannot 
really  afford  such  terms  as  she  was  com  jailed  to  accept  for -Iter 
last  loan,  that  of  $54WMMl,n00,  which  in  April  she  secured  from 
German  hanks,  but  only  by  agreeing  to  pay  five  per  cent,  on 
a nine  months*  note.  The  Berlin  bankers  m*ciii  not  to  have 
been  greatly  impressed  by  the  report  tliut  the  gold  balance  in 
the  Russian  Imperial  Bank  is  now  larger  by  some  $85,000,000 
than  it  was  when  the*  war  broke  out.  for  they  are  also  aware 
that  during  the  same  interval  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
the  hank’s  outstanding  note*  by  $154,000,000.  To  say.  as  some 
advocates  of  Russia  assert,  that,  at  a pinch  the*  St.  Petersburg 
government  might  Use  the  gold  balance  for  military  pur?*"**, 
leaving  the  paper  currency  to  take  <-are  of  itself,  is  not  a state- 
ment calculated  to  reassure  financiers.  Very  likely  Russia 
could  procure  a fresh  loan  in  Gennany  if  she  would  offer  a 
ruinous  rate  of  interest,  hut  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
she  ha*  come  to  the  end  of  her  credit  in  France,  and  few  per- 
son* believe  that  she  could  procure  any  advances  from  Eng- 
land or  the  Pnited  Stall's. 

On  his  way  to  ihe  peace  conference,  M.  dk  With:  slopped  for 
consultation  at  Paris  with  M.  Rot  mkk,  and  few  well-informed 
persons  doubt  that  the  French  Premier  made  known  to  the 
Russian  envoy  the  prevalent  feeling  among  French  financiers, 
which  may  be  expressed  in  the  statement  that  while  Russia 
can  obtain  all  liu<  French  money  she  may  need  in  order  to 
make  peace,  she  cannot  got  another  <**utime  for  the  purpose 
f of  continuing  the  war.  The  Japanese,  on  their  part,  are  none 
i too  well  off  financially.  To  say  nothing  of  the  tremendous  cost 
of  maintaining  in  northern  Manchuria  the  immense  army 
under  Marshal  Oyama.  now  said  to  comprise  .'1.V1.1HKI  bayonet* 
(against  r.ixtV:vm’ii's  40tlAt)U).  we  should  bear  in  mind 
that  although  the  amount  now  auiiunlly  drawn  from  the 
fifapnnese  taxpayer  is  already'  more  than  three-fifths  greater 
than  it  was  in  1903,  the  new  loan*  issued  since  the  la-ginning 
1 IN 15  will  impose  upon  him  for  interest  alone  an  additional 
burden  of  t20.0oo.iMH>  a year,  while  the  proportion  of  specie 
held  in  reserve  for  every  100  yen  of  Japan's  outstanding  note* 
is  now  not  much  more  than  half  what  it  was  a twelvemonth 
ago.  It  is  also  jt*t  as  well  to  note  that  Japan's  latest  loan  had 
to  la*  secured  by  s|**cial  liens  on  |uirtieular  sources  of  revenue, 
while  Russia  has  not  yet  hnd  to  resort  to  this  cxjicdient.  We 
would  not  for  a moment  seem  to  imply  that  either  of  the 
belligerents  ha*  reached  the  end  of  its  pecuniary  resources, 
but  we  do  mean  to  say  tltai  the  financial  situation  of  each  is 
sufficiently  serious  to  make  it  desire  peace  ardently,  provided 
• this  can  be  secured  without  too  grave  a sacrifice. 

('olonel  Wattkrsmn  ha*  been  making  rejiort  of  himself  from 
wink  to  week  in  the  Courier  Journal  in  letters  from  Europe 
which  afford  cheering  evidence  of  the  condition  of  hi*  health 
and  spirits.  Writing  from  London  about  the  I»ndon  season, 
lie  speaks  with  genial  disparagement  of  its  crowded  and 
stereotyped  activities.  But  he  likes  his  England  and  bis 
English,  and  is  sometime*  bothered,  sometimes  amused,  by 
the  doings  of  hi*  countrymen  in  the  English  aocial  world. 
He  says  he  does  not  like  to  see  a silly  American  girl  squander 
her  dowry  on  an  ignoble  though  titled  marriage,  "hut  when 
I sis*  a fly  American  girl  carry  off  an  English  duke,  1 exclaim, 

* Bully  for  you,  Mary  Jams!*  ” What  docs  lie  mean  by  " fly  " ? 
What  is  a “fly”  American  girl  f But  never  mind,  lie  feel* 
that  M.utv  Jam:  ha*  shown  enterprise,  ami  jierhaps  he  thinks 
that  she  has  got  her  money’s  worth,  and  he  is  pleased. 


The  Colonel  regard*  with  complm-eney  the  present  attitude 
of  the  British  mind  toward*  thi*  republic  and  its  citizen*. 
Time  was  when  it  p|en*ed  him  less.  He  i*  the  more  pleased 
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now.  lie  quote*  at  some  length  from  Mr.  BaLFoL’R’s  uptfch, 
at  the  •! inner  gi ven  by  Ambassador  Rkid,  the  passage  in  which 
the  Prime  Minister  invites  the  I’niled  States  to  step  in  ami 
help  settle  the  general  affairs  of  mankind.  The  Colonel  is 
pleased  to  be  invited,  and  accepts  with  reservation*,  lie 
does  not  run-  to  mix  in  the  local  disputes  of  Kuro|ie.  In 
eastern  Asia  lie  is  willing  to  take  a hand,  and  he  has  view* 
about  South  America — the  view,  to  wit,  that  the  Monroe 
doctrine  is  a menace  to  every  nation  in  it,  an  offence  to  every 
nation  in  Christendom.  44  A*  a national  projkosition,"  he  says. 
“ it  is  a fetich.  I-et  us  have  the  sense  of  justice  and  the 
courage  to  pitch  it  overboard.”  It  has  served  its  purpose 
well,  he  thinks,  but  is  no  longer  fit  or  needful.  44  There  is 
still  a universe  of  terra  firmu  to  lie  filled.  Let  England  and 
Germany  fill  it  from  their  surplus.  A century  of  peace  and 
prosperity  for  England,  Germany,  and  the  I’nited  State*  will 
surely  follow,  and  after  it  those  who  come  after  us  can 
make  a new  partition  to  suit  themselves  and  the  altered  con- 
ditions.” Meanwhile  the  Colonel  wants  a navy  as  strong 
as  any  in  the  world;  he  wants  to  compel  the  Senate  to  con- 
firm the  reciprocity  treaties;  he  wants  free  trade  with  our 
colonies;  and,  dear!  dear! — 44  if  necessary,”  he  says,  44  let  us 
have  a Philadelphia  election  in  Cuba  and  terminate  the  farce 
made  possible  by  the  Teller  foolishness.”  Well,  well!  We 
hope  not.  The  farce  is  apparently  running  stronger  just 
now  than  any  of  our  colonies,  free  trade  with  which  is  still 
to  come.  And  those  reciprocity  treat ies  are  still  to  come. 
Colonel  Wattes sos ’»  imagination  is  running  strong  again — 
a sign  of  liealih  and  a recu|>erated  system.  lie  was  due  in 
New  York  on  August  1. 


William  L.  IJoi’olas  gently  but  firmly  decline*  to  run  again 
for  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  The  plan  which  prevails  in 
the  Bay  State  of  electing  a Governor  every  year  is  exceedingly 
wasteful  of  human  energy  and  can  hardly  fail  to  scandalise 
a man  who  has  been  used  to  value  his  time.  Governor  DofOLAS 
is  justified  in  refusing  to  run  twice  within  fifteen  months. 

The  vital  point  in  all  the  State  investigations  of  life-in- 
surance now  provided  for  at  the  instance  of  Governor  IIio- 
aixs  is  to  discover  and  disclose  what  is  a reasonable  price 
for  a policy-holder  to  pay  for  his  insurance.  From  the  view- 
point of  the  State  the  company  exist*  for  the  benefit  of  the 
policy-holder,  not  the  policy-holder  for  the  benefit  of  the 
company,  nor  even  for  the  agents.  Thu  State’*  business  is 
to  sec  not  merely  that  the  policy-holder’s  money  is  safely 
invested,  but  whether  he  get*  the  full  worth  of  what  he  pay*. 
If  he  is  paying  too  much  for  what  he  gets,  the  State  should 
tell  him  so.  It  should  also  tell  him  when  he  is  paying  too 
little,  for  uuless  he  pay*  enough  his  insurance  is  not  safe. 
If  the  New  York  legislative  committee  find  that  New  York 
insurance  policy-holders  are  getting  less  insurance  than  the 
premiums  they  pay  to  various  companies  can  safely  afford 
them,  the  New  York  policy-holders  are  entitled  to  know  it. 
That  life-insurance  should  be  perfectly  safe  is  the  first  thing 
to  l«*>k  out  for.  but  that  is  not  all.  It  should  also  be  reason- 
ably ch'*ap.  It  should  give  the  utmost  return  for  the  money 
that  is  consistent  with  safe  administration.  Life-insurance 
has  come  to  be  a national  habit.  It  will  continue  to  he  ha- 
bitual. but  the  cost  of  it  will  be  more  dally  Iqglced  into  than 
it  over  has  been  hitherto.  • 


Why  shouldn't  Mr.  Ciiapncev  M.  Depew,  practising  lawyer, 
have  accepted  a retainer  from  the  Kquitahle  if  the  Equitable 
saw  fit  to  offer  il  l No  reason  in  the  world.  But  after  he  be- 
came Senator?  Then,  in  the  event  of  insurance  legislation 
being  proposed/wbere  would  have  been  his  allegiance?  Where 
could  it  have  been,  with  $25.4100  per  year  in  his  pocket,  if  not 
in  tin*  Equitable,  whieh  paid  him  three  times  ns  much  as  the 
I’nited  Stati**?  But  is  Senator  Depkw  a subject  of  proper 
criticism  on  that  account?  The  people  of  New  York  were 
fully  aware,  when  they  sent  him  to  Washington,  that  lie  went 
a*  tin*  representative  of  corporations  primarily,  ami  of  the 
Stalk*  of  New  York  incidentally.  And  they  not  only  elected, 
but  reelected,  him.  They  knew  what  they  were  getting  and 
they  got  it.  That**  all. 


Comptroller  Grout  having  brought  proceeding*  at  law 
against  Mr.  Arthur  Brims  we.  of  tin-  Krc nitty  Journal,  for 
expressing  his  conviction  that  Mr.  OltotT  had  paid  too  much 


kif  the  city’*  money  for  certain  real  estate  in  Brooklyn.  Mr. 
Bhishank  emerged,  on  July  2-5,  from  learned  retirement  into 
the  abundant  publicity  of  one  of  tin*  editorial  page*  of  the 
Sunday  World,  where  hi*  picture  was  printed  very  large 
ami  handsome,  and  his  spoken  views  about  newspaper  men 
and  their  duties  ami  about  ucw*pa|iers  were  reported  by  Mr. 
James  Crselman.  It  will  Is*  helpful  to  the  diffusion  of 
thought  if  these  view*  of  Mr.  Bnisuane  shall  come  to  the  notice 
of  Professor  Edward  S.  Morse,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  who. 
we  notice,  spoke  at  the  recent  field  meeting  of  the  Essex  Insti- 
tute on  newspapers  ami  laud-snails.  The  Boston  l/erald  said 
lie  spoke  luir*ldy  of  newspaper*,  declaring  that  they  gave 
prominence  to  nothing  hut  baseball  ami  crime,  but  Professor 
Morse  (who  ought  to  know)  thinks  it  was  the  public,  not  the 
newspaiiers,  that  he  scolded.  At  any  rate,  he  did  speak  of 
newspapers  and  of  laud-snails,  ami  we  wish  Mr.  Bkiskank 
could  have  been  there,  liccauao  lie  knows  enough  about  news- 
paper*, their  duties,  their  privileges,  their  opportunities,  ami 
their  types  to  edify  any  meeting,  and  we  have  no  doubt  he 
is  well  up  on  land-snail.*  also,  ami  has  eaten  bushels  of  them. 
As  reported  by  Mr.  Creel  man  in  tlu*  interview  mentioned 
above,  he  expounded  it  ns  his  plain  duty  as  a minor  news- 
piqs-r  man  and  a servant  of  the  people  to  declare  with  due 
vehemence  that  Mr.  Grout  paid  too  much  for  the  Moutnuk 
Theatre  property  if  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  that  was 
the  case.  We  don’t  know  whether  Mr.  GroL'T  paid  too  freely 
for  that  property  or  not,  but  we  are  all  likely  to  know  before 
Mr.  Grout  get*  through  with  Mr.  RnisitwK. 


Our  newspaper*  urc*  doubtless  awful  things,  hut  *ve  could 
ill  spare  them.  It  is  true — whether  Profk**sor  Morse  said  80 
or  not — that  most  of  them  devote  much  space  to  murder  ami 
baseball,  for  neither  of  whieh  subject*  the  cultivated  reader 
care*  much,  though  it  i*  astonishing  how  the  interest  in 
murder  keeps  up  with  the  less-cultivated  average  reader, 
couunon  though  it  ha*  become,  sad  to  say.  But  it  is  in 
dealing  with  other  form*  of  crime  that  the  labors  of  the  pres* 
arc  more  valuable.  Only  the  ncwspa|»or* — and  nowadays  some 
of  the  other  periodicals — have  a constant  and  sustained  in- 
terest in  showing  up  miagovemmciit.  frauds  on  the  |*eoplo, 
graft,  breach  of  trust,  and  man’s  various  form*  of  dexterous 
inhumanity  to  man.  Ncwfpapcra  make  reform*  possible,  and 
when  the  reforms  come,  help  greatly  to  make  them  success- 
ful. The  considerable  hotly  of  our  fellow  citizen*  who  find 
“ steal  and  It  t steal " a good  enough  maxim  for  the  conduct 
of  life  eould  live  up  to  it  far  more  successfully  if  it  were 
not  for  the  ht*w*pa|H*r*.  Our  newspaper*  might  is*  much 
better;  they  could  easily  be  made  more  to  the  taste  of  people 
of  ta*te;  but  their  unlovely  crying  of  crime,  disagreeable 
a*  it  is.  is  an  exceedingly  important  public  duty,  and  in  their 
faithfulness  and  veracious  fortitude  in  keeping  it  up  lit** 
really  the  biggest  part  of  our  hope  of  a higher  standard  of 
honesty  in  public  and  private  life.  There  is  hope  for  any 
kind  of  rascality  a*  long  a*  it  ran  In*  kept  out  of  tlie  pajier*. 

44  Our  country.”  lament*:  former  Governor  D.  II.  Chamber- 
lain,  44  is  sinking  fast  into  the  grasp  of  o plutocracy  as  heart- 
levs,  us  greedy,  ns  gross,  ns  deadly  as  any  in  a past  age.” 
Rubbish!  Wc  are  getting  better  every  day.  Each  fresh  ex- 
posure of  an  iniquity  help*.  We  can  oven  now  detect  symp- 
tom* of  the  happy  day  when  it  will  be  bad  form  to  be  wicked. 


44  There  was  rejoicing  in  hell  and  sorrow  in  heaven  when 
Bishop  Potter  opened  a subway  saloon  in  New  York,”  said 
Bishop  Lutiikr  B.  Wilson,  of  Chattanooga,  at  a uni  ting  of 
the  International  Epworth  league  convention.  *4  You  can’t 
consecrate  damnation,  you  can’t  change  hell.  If  there  was 
ever  n time  when  all  hell  broke  out  in  laughter,  it  was  when 
this  saloon  was  opened  with  prayer  and  Christ  inn  song*.  If 
there  was  ever  a time  when  all  the  angels  in  heaven  wept,  it 
was  wlien  this  damnable  ami  gigantic  sacrilege  wo*  consum- 
mated.” We  wonder  whieh  place  the  good  Bishop  has  wireless 
communication  with,  anyway.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  do  not 
believe  In*  know*  any  more  about  what  is  going  on  in  the  other 
worlds  than,  say.  Bishop  Potter.  Really  there  is  no  occasion 
for  excitement.  Nobody  wants  to  “consecrate  damnation*’ 
nor  “change  hell,"  at  least  none  of  us  who  are  not  going  there. 
And  yet  if.  in  August.  “all  hell  breaks  out  in  laughter"  at 
interval*,  they  can’t  be  having  such  a very  hod  time,  the 
jolly  dogs. 
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Catholicism  in  France  and  Italy 

It  is,  on  the  face  of  thing*.  surprising  that  at  the  very  time 
when  u divorce  of  ('hurt'll  and  state  is  imminent  in  the  French 
Republic,  the  irreconcilable  attitude  inflexibly  maintained  for 
thirty-four  years  by  the  Vatican  toward  the  Italiau  monarchy 
should  have  Item  relaxed.  The  hill  ulxdishing  the  Concordat, 
which,  for  upwards  of  a century,  has  governed  the  relation  of 
France  to  the  Papacy,  has  been  parsed  in  a slightly  modi  tied  form 
by  the  French  (.'handier  of  Deputies,  and  now  goes  to  the  Senate, 
which  may  be  expected  to  approve  the  measure,  though  not  prob- 
ably without  some  additional  amendments.  A*  we  have  formerly 
pointed  out,  the  bill  which  hua  been  caitied  through  the  Chamber 
in  less  rigorous  than  that  which  was  framed  by  M.  t'ouiux.  when 
he  was  Premier,  and  undertakes  (o  smooth  the  path  of  transition 
from  the  system  undrt  which  the  stipend*  of  bishops  and  priests 
were  paid  by  the  slate  to  that  under  which  the  cleigy  will  Is-  com- 
pelled to  rely  for  their  support  upon  voluntary  contributions  from 
faithful  Catholics.  The  Catholic  laymen  in  a given  parish  will 
la?  authorized  to  form  an  association  for  purpose*  of  worship,  in- 
cluding the  niaintrnanre  of  n parish  priest,  and  all  thr  parish 
association*  in  a given  diocese  will  la*  permitted  to  combine  for 
collective  objects,  sueli  as  the  support  of  a bishop.  Moreover,  al- 
though church  edifice*  are  declared  to  lie  the  property  of  the  stale, 
they  are  to  be  leased  gratuitously  for  a certain  term  and  under 
certain  conditions  to  authorized  religious  associations.  It  is 
further  to  In*  null'd  that  to  all  existing  bishops  and  priests  their 
present  stipends  will  continue  to  he  paid  by  the  state  so  long  a* 
they  live  and  exercise  their  ecclesiastical  functions.  It  is  only 
newly  ordained  bishop*  and  priests  who  will  have  to  depend  on 
voluntary  contribution*.  The  full  effect,  therefore,  of  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Concordat  may  not  he  witnessed  for  two  or  three 
decades. 

As  to  wlmt  the  ultimate  effect  will  In*  there  is  considerable 
difference  of  opinion,  even  among  ecclesiastic*.  Some  bishops 
and  archbishops,  pointing  to  the  prosperity  of  Catholicism  in  the 
United  States,  have  expressed  the  belief  that  in  France  also  re- 
ligion will  profit  by  separation  from  the  civil  power.  The  majority 
of  the  prelate*,  however,  who  have  been  interviewed  on  the  sub- 
ject. appear  to  doubt  whether  the  French  people  will  show  them- 
selves as  generous  to  their  spiritual  ministers  as  do  the  American*. 
We  are  reminded  that  the  French  laity,  a*  u whole,  have  never 
been  accustomed  to  impose  on  themselves  any  considerable  burdens 
for  the  »up|M»rt  of  religion.  Under  the  ancien  regime  the  Catholic 
Church  in  France  depended  almost  exclusively  on  its  cndnwrnrnt*. 
which  were  vust.  comprising  a large  portion  of  the  most  fertile 
soil  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  interval  between  the  'overthrow  of 
the  Hunt  bon  muiuirrhy  and  the  inauguration  of  the  Consulate,  the 
Church  was  deprived  of  all  it*  property,  and  received  in  return 
next  to  nothing,  either  from  the  slate  or  from  voluntary  contribu- 
tion*. By  the  Concordat,  which  was  arranged  by  NaroutOX  a* 
Fir*t  Consul,  the  state  covenanted  to  pay  to  the  priests  and  bishops 
certain  stipends  which,  in  the  aggregate,  however,  constituted  but 
a meagre  equivalent  for  the  immense  revenue*  confiscated.  ln- 
uMiuich,  then,  as  thr  pca*unt*  who  constitute  the  great  majority 
of  male  Catholics  in  France  < almost  all  Frenchwomen  are  at  least 
nnminally  Catholics)  have  never  known  what  it  was  to  pay  directly 
and  personally  for  religion,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  their 
devotion  to  the  Church  will  overeoim  their  characteristic  thrifti- 
ness.  It  is  the  widespread  misgiving  on  this  point  which  causes 
the  Vatican  to  regaid  the  abolition  of  tlu*  Concordat  with  France 
as  a grievous  injury. 

Almost  simultaneously,  as  we  have  said,  with  the  passage  of  the 
bill  divorcing  Church  and  state  through  the  French  fhamlier  of 
Deputies,  appeared  the  Whitsuntide  Encyclical  addressed  by  Pirn 
X.  to  the  Italian  bishops.  It  may  In*  remembered  that  the  relit 
tinn*  of  the  present  Pope  with  the  Italian  monarchy,  when  he 
was  Patriarch  of  Venice,  were  exceptionally  cordial;  but  the  hope 
built  upon  that  fad.  that  1m*  would  sensibly  tmidify  the  attitude 
of  the  Vatican  towurd  the  tjuirinul.  was  not  fulfilled  until  thp  last 
Parliamentary  election,  when  it  was  observed  that  in  certain 
provinces  a number  of  ecclesiastics  were  permitted  by  their  bishops 
to  go  to  the  ballot  Isix.  in  spite  of  the  injunction  issued  by  Pit  * 
IX.  and  upheld  by  I.ko  XIII..  forbidding  all  faithful  Catholic-, 
whether  lay  or  clerical,  to  recognize  the  civil  power,  which  had 
despoiled  the  Papacy,  by  voting  or  allowing  themselves  to  he  voted 
for  at  election*  for  members  of  tin?  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
By  the  Whitsuntide  Encyclical  the  Pope  formally  authorize*  each 
Italii-n  bishop  in  hi*  diocese  to  di*|x*n*c  at  his  option  from  the 
prohibition,  which,  as  we  huve  said,  was  practically  disobeyed  in 
some  places  at  the  late  general  election.  The  Encyclical  obviously 
foreshadow*  by  Its  terms  the  formation  of  n Catholic  party,  in 
op|Mwitioii  to  the  Radicals  and  Socialists,  who  recently  have  horn 
so  conspicuous  and  |M»werful  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  This 
Catholic  party  would,  no  doubt.  (-ooperittc  with  the  Moderates 
in  tin*  maintenance  of  (lit'  existing  social  order,  which,  of  course, 
is  reared  on  the  principle  of  individual  property,  a*  opposed  to 
socialism.  The  importance  of  this  assistance  will  Ik-  appreciated 
when  we  recall  that  the  Catholics  who  hitherto,  in  obedience  to 


the  papal  injunction,  have  refrained  from  going  to  the  ballot- 
box.  urc  computed  to  number  iteariy  one  half  of  the  registered 
electorate.  In  return  for  their  support  the  Clericals  will  naturally 
e\|N*'t  some  materia!  concessions  from  tlu?  government  of  King 
Victor  Kmmamki  Pmuiibly  they  may  ask  for  the  arrears  of  the 
subsidy  of  more  tliun  #4100,000  * year,  which  was  voted  in  1871 
by  the  Italian  Parliament,  but  which  the  Vatican  ha*  hitherto 
refused  to  accept. 

There  is  a profound  reason  for  the  difference  in  the  present  atti- 
tude of  the  Papacy  toward  Italy  on  the  one  side  and  toward 
Fiance  on  the  other.  From  the  French  Republic,  m>  long  a»  thi* 
is  dominated  by  Radicals,  the  Catholic  Church  ha*  nothing  to 
hojH*.  Least  of  all  cun  it  look  forward  to  u new  occupation  of 
Koine  by  a French  army,  auih  as  took  plate  in  1840.  There  is 
nothing  left,  therefore,  for  the  Vatican  to  do  hut  to  make  the 
U'st  of  it*  isolated  position.  and  enter  into  .some  compromise  with 
the  Savoyard  monaiehy  in  the  interest  of  the  social  order,  which 
in  Italy  ha*  lieeii  of  lute  seriously  threatened. 


The  Latest  Attempt  to  Reach  the  North  Pole 

With  the  departure  of  Commander  Peary's  steamship,  the  Koasr- 
tvfl,  for  the  frozen  North,  la-gin*  the  latest  chapter  in  the  long 
history  of  arctic  exploration.  No  other  expedition  has  started 
with  n fairer  prospect  of  success.  Not  only  is  the  route  chosen 
that  which  by  a large  majority  of  expert*  i»  deemed  by  far  the 
most  promising,  but  the  explorer  himself  i*  exceptionally  qualified 
by  personal  ex|N'rienee,  and  his  ship,  engines,  equipment,  and 
supplies  are  admirably  adapted  to  hi*  purpose.  The  outline*  of 
his  plan  are  known,  but,  of  course,  a large  rlement  of  chance 
enter*  into  hi*  calculation*,  and  hi*  intentions  may  be  materially 
modified  a*  circumstance*  shall  compel  or  suggest.  What  he  hope* 
for  i*  to  carry  forward  the  base  of  hi*  operation*,  that  i*  to  say. 
the  station  where  hi*  vessel  and  his  main  de|tot  of  supplies  will 
I**  left,  to  a point  some  3M  miles  nearer  to  the  north  pole  than 
has  heretofore  been  found  practicable.  From  thi*  point,  with  the 
help  of  dogs  and  -ledge*,  and  of  the  Esquimaux  who  are  to  be 
enlisted  in  hi*  service,  he  mean*  to  prosecute  the  final  stage  of 
liis  journey  northward  across  the  ice-pack.  Whether  hr  succcxtls 
in  occupying  the  contemplated  advance  base  during  the  present 
season  depend*  upon  the  question  whether  last  winter  in  north- 
western Greenland  was  mild  or  severe.  In  the  latter  event,  he 
may  In*  forced  to  tlx  his  winter  station  thi*  year  at  a point  not 
much  further  north  than  that  which  he  was  obliged  to  occupy 
in  McCormick  Bay  in  a previous  expedition.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  ice  conditions  are  such  that  his  engine*  arr  able  to 
drive  the  Ifoowirfl  considerably  above  the  heud  of  Smith  Sound, 
he  will  enter  upon  next  year’*  work  under  relatively  favorable 
au-piees.  Whether,  however,  even  starting  from  a station  planted 
in  comparatively  high  latitude,  it  i*  possible  for  an  explorer  to 
reach  the  pole  with  dogs  and  sledges — and  return — is  manifestly 
a question  that  can  only  Ire  determined  by  experiment. 

It  is  now*  upwards  of  a thousand  years  since  the  history  of 
arctic  exploration  began.  In  hi*  translation  of  Ol0M(F8,  King 
AlJUKIi,  who  heard  the  story  from  the  lips  of  the  Scandinavian 
adventurer  himself,  narrates  the  voyage  of  Other,  who.  in  the 
ninth  century,  seema  to  have  rounded  tin*  North  Cap**.  It  is  well 
known  that  before  the  close  of  the  tenth  century  the  Norsemen 
of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  after  colonizing  Iceland,  made 
permanent  settlement*  in  Greenland,  and  extended  their  seal- 
hunting  voyage*  beyond  the  nretie  circle  along  the  western  coast 
of  thul  glacier-covered  country.  One  of  their  runic  stones  was 
found  in  a cairn  in  latitude  73°  X..  the  inscription  showing  that 
it  was  left  there  in  a.d.  1225.  Another  Norm*  expedition  is  tielirved 
on  good  ground*  to  have  reached  a latitude  of  75*  40'  N.  in  Barrow 
Strait,  about  the  year  1200.  The  oldest  work  on  arctic  geography 
is  a document  which  date*  from  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Then  the  first  chapter  of  polar  history  cranes  to  an  rial. 
Arctic  exploration  does  not  begin  again  until,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. expeditions  lx-gan  to  In*  despatched  across  the  arctic  circle  in 
the  1io|n*  of  discovering  that  shorter  route  to  India  which  it  wa* 
reserved  for  Xottht'XHKioi.n  to  find,  in  1870.  three  hundred  and 
twenty-six  years  basing  then  elapsed  since  Sir  Ht’Ott  Willoihurt 
made  the  first  and  fatal  at  tempi  to  hit  upon  u northeast  passage. 
We  Scarcely  need  recall  that  by  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury Hudson  Strait  and  Bay.  Davis  Strait  and  Baffin  Hay  had 
been  named,  and  the  ley  seas  from  Greenland  to  Spitsbergen,  and 
from  Spitzhergon  to  Nova  Zembla.  had  been  traversed.  By  the 
end  of  the  third  decade  of  tin1  eighteenth  century.  Bkkinu  had 
demonstrated  the  existence  of  a strait  between  Asia  and  America. 
From  1773  up  to  the  date  of  Xokiiennkiolii'k  achievement*  the 
object  of  the  polar  exploration  ha*  been  mainly  that  which  Com* 
uiamler  Peary  ha*  in  view,  to  wit.  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
in  various  branches  of  science.  To  that  knowledge  PaTER,  Brown. 

VonocxsKioui.  Markham.  Peildbx.  Rbatookt,  Betxen.  Wet- 
fREPHT.  and  Greeley  have  signally  contributed.  The  principles 
on  which  arctic  expedition®  should  be  conducted  have  been  au- 
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thoritalively  formulated  by  Lieutenant  WrYlWHT,  onr  of  the  dis- 
coverer* of  Franz  Josef  Land  These  arc,  first,  that  arctic  re- 
search ia  of  the  highest  importance  for  a knowledge  of  nature's 
laws;  secondly.  that  geographical  research  ia  valuable  chiefly  in 
proportion  as  it  opens  the  field  to  scientific  research  generally! 
and,  lastly,  that  the  north  pole  really  has  for  science  no  greater 
significance  than  any  other  {mint  in  the  higher  latitudes.  In  other 
words.  the  attainment  of  the  highest  possible  latitude,  or  of  the 
jade  itrelf,  is  not.  as  it  is  popularly  supposed  to  he.  the  principal 
object  to  U-  -ought,  but  tlie  exploration  of  the  unknown  urea,  with 
n view  to  scientific  results. 


Housework  and  Machinery 

DiscrnMNQ  Mrs.  Lme’s  article  in  an  English  review  on  " The 
Extravagant  Economy  of  Women,”  the  Springfield  Hifrubhcan 
suggests  that  if  the  men  of  the  I'nitcd  States  should  lie  com- 
pelled by  statute  to  do.  themselves,  all  tire  housework  of  the 
rountry  for  ten  years  there  would  lie  such  a shaking  up  of  meth- 
ods us  twenty  centuries  have  not  brought  about.  When  the 
women  came  to  their  own  again,  they  would  find  that  for  the 
first  time  in  history  there  were  really  adequate  tools  for  carry- 
ing on  the  conduct  of  home  life-. 

We  would  like  to  see  it  tried — after  we  are  dead.  The  /!*• 
//ublimn  thinks  that  household  economy  ia  not  at  all  on  n 
twentieth- century  basis.  If  housework  were  put  on  to  the  men. 
heat  would  be  turn  is  I on  by  pressing  a button,  suction -pumps 
would  draw  all  the  dust  out  of  the  house,  and  a lot  of  methods 
and  devices  would  lie  perfected  for  the  relief  of  that  large  group 
of  families  In  our  society  which  can  afford  only  one  servant. 
The  house  of  200.1,  says  our  contemporary,  ought  to  he  no  more 
like  the  house  of  100.1  than  a motor-car  is  like  an  ox-eart. 

For  our  part  we  are  not  so  sanguine  that  invention  is  going  to 
help  so  prodigiously  in  housekeeping.  Women,  for  some  reason, 
are  not  very  good  at  tending  machines.  When  the  women  got 
I aiek  to  housework  after  thrir  ten  years'  release  tlu-y  would 
promptly  let  the  men’s  more  intricate  machines  get  out  of  order, 
and  presently  throw  them  out.  House  heating  and  lighting  have 
already  la-cti  simplified  for  peraona  who  can  afford  the  simplifica- 
tion*. In  some  streets  of  some  cities  heat  mu  la*  let  in  from 
street  mains  by  turning  a rock.  Modern  plumbing  is  all  a labor- 
saving  apparatus,  and  an  important  one.  and  it  is  in  general  use 
in  all  American  cities.  Housework  hnn  lieen  simplified  somewhat 
hv  machinery;  let  us  see  what  there  is  lift  to  do. 

The  chief  things  that  hou*cworker*  do  are  to  keep  house*  dean, 
to  rank  and  serve  meals,  to  wash  and  mend  clothes,  and  to  keep 
thing*  in  order.  There  is  a machine  that  comes  to  *wccp  by 
suction.  Four  or  five  men  bring  it  on  n dray.  Only  rich  people 
ran  aUord  to  have  it  come.  There  is  no  prospect  that  boom 
ever  will  la*  kept  dean  by  machinery.  Nothing  blit  human  hand* 
deals  successfully  with  daily  dust  in  such  a city  a*  New  York. 

As  for  cooking,  the  Philadelphia  Jfrconf  report*  the  installa- 
tion of  a pie-making  machine  in  a bakery  in  that  town,  but  pie. 
at  best-,  is  a mrdinniral  sort  of  food.  There  are  breakfast  foods 
that  come  cooked  nr  are  guaranteed  to  he  good  to  eat  raw.  and  a 
vast  line  of  nourishments  come  in  cans,  but  household  cooking 
require*  brain*  a*  well  as  hands,  and  there  i*  no  ho|>e  that  it 
will  ever  be  done  by  machinery.  It  is  an  art.  You  cannot  get 
art  results  by  pre*-ing  a button. 

As  for  c-lut  hen- washing.  there  arc  laundries  and  laundry  ma- 
chinery aplenty.  Most  of  u»  would  u little  rather  send  our 
clothes  nut  to  he  washed  by  machinery  at  n laundry  than  go 
naked,  tu  most  of  our  clothes  are  now  wa-dipd  in  that  way.  Hut 
to  wash  dollies  properly,  so  dial  they  retain  their  proper  hues, 
dimensions,  qualities,  and  shapes,  require*  nit  intelligence  so  near- 
ly human  that  it  is  easiest  come  hy  in  a human  bring. 

No,  there  i*  not  much  more  to  ho|ie  for  from  labor-saving 
household  appliances.  The  reasons  are  good  why  more  ha*  not 
been  done  to  make  homes  self- regulating  and  automatic.  If  serv- 
ants are  to  be  scarcer  and  dearer  the  relief  must  come  by  the 
simplification  of  living:  by  elimination  of  household  possessions, 
and  not  by  increase  of  houscliold  machinery, 


Personal 

TllE  FrksIUENT  continue*  to  entrrtain  the  curiously  large  variety 
of  people  who  interest  him  at  luncheon  and  Itetween  meals  at  hi* 
summer  home  in  Ov-ti-r  Itay.  lie  greatly  enjoy*  the  puzzlement  of 
those  occasional  visitors  who  arc  not  acquainted  with  his  habit 
of  thinking  aloud.  On  the  very  hot  days  he  pa**cd  many  hours 
upon  and  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water*  of  the  Sound.  He 
swims  not  wisely,  hut  too  well. 

Secretary  Kout  is  at  Southampton.  l/>ng  Islam). — Secretary 
Tart  is  on  hi*  way  to  tlie  Philippine*. — We  do  not  know  where 
the  other  Secretaries  are. 


•loswn  Co  MUD  is  a pen  name.  The  owner  of  it  was  born  in 
Poland,  and  his  real  name,  according  to  Hi’uii  Cumai),  a warm 
friend  and  admirer,  comprises  two  snorts  and  a sneeze. 

High  society  in  New  York  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  Mrs. 
Pomes  Palmes,  of  Chicago,  is  described  by  the  leading  society 
paper  of  London  a*  one  **  so  exclusive  on  the  other  side  that  she 
will  not  recognize  even  all  the  Four  Hundred." 

Senator  Plati's  remark  that  if  he  bad  his  life  to  live  over  he 
should  model  his  political  activities  on  other  lines  recalls  the 
reply  of  Speaker  Reeji,  who.  when  asked  by  the  lady  re|K»rter  nf  u 
Sunday  {taper  if.  having  another  opportunity,  he  would  not  be 
a better  irmn.  said  solemnly  and  sadly  that  he  did  not  think  he 
would. 

Senator  Allison,  noted  tor  the  caution  which  characterize*  his 
utterances,  was  seated  in  ;«  railway-ear  gliding  through  Iowa  when 
his  travelling  companion  directed  his  attention  to  n Hock  of  sheep. 
“ I see  they  have  begun  shearing,"  he  remarked.  The  Senator 
gazed  thoughtfully  for  a moment  at  the  shorn  lambs,  and  reluctant- 
ly admitted.  " They  certainly  have  sheared  'em  on  this  side 

Jack  Barrymore  inherited  from  bis  father  tlie  gift  of  repartee. 
In  Ixmdon  recently  lie  met  that  rare  rpcciinrn  of  humanity,  an 
impertinent  and  presumably  witty  Knglitdiman.  “ You  were  born 
in  the  t nited  States^  I suppose.  Mr.  Barrymore,"  he  said.  " Yew.” 
“ And,  like  most  of  your  countrymen,  proud  of  it,  1 presume?" 
” Wait  a minute,"  IIaiikymokk  rejoined.  " Before  I reply,  answer 
me  a question.  Are  you  an  Englishman?"  “Certainly.”  “Then." 
said  Barrymore,  slowly  and  thoughtfully,  “yes." 

That  cynically  genial  theatrical  manager.  Mr.  Charles  From 
man,  draws  this  interesting  contrast  between  peoples:  “ In  loin- 
don  people  go  to  the  theatre,  buy  their  tickets,  and  demand  their 
money's  worth,  whereas  in  New  York  when  u man  separate*  him- 
self from  Ids  wad  at  the  ho\-oflice  he  simply  says,  4 Well,  that’s 
gone,'  and  it  he  get*  any  entertainment  lie  look*  upon  it  a*  so 
inueh^B.  He  e\|Mcct*  nothing.  The  Knglish  attitude  is  the  more 
dillieult  of  the  two.  of  courre."  And.  incidentally,  results  in  vast- 
ly better  performances.  This,  however,  for  reasons  prolmMy 
patriotic,  Mr.  Fhohman  did  not  add. 

The  Honorable  Timothy  I).  Ki'llivan  did  not  reach  London  in 
time  to  receive  an  invitation  to  the  wedding  of  Princess  Mar- 
garet. If  he  had.  all  anxiety  respecting  his  attire  would  have 
been  dispelled  by  tlie  Lord  Chandler  la  in's  explicit  direction  in  the 
Court  Circular,  contaimd  in  these  words: 

"The  dress  to  lie  worn  by  their  Majesties’  guest*  will  be:— 

“ Ladies — Evening  dress,  demi-toilette. 

" Gentlemen — Full-dress  coat,  with  trousers." 

Trouser*,  of  course,  means  punts. 

Ameriea  having  become  the  moat  remunerative  market  for  fiction, 
the  inclination  of  famous  authors  to  visit  the  States  naturally  be- 
come* more  general.  Sir  Gilrkkt  Parker  ia  now  in  Canada,  ami  is 
coming  to  New  York  early  in  September  for  a fortnight's  rest. 
Mr*.  IIi'mimiry  Warm  has  practically  decided  to  come  over  in  De- 
cember for  a visit  of  two  or  three  months.  A luminoii*  figure  in 
Sir  Gilbert’*  next  novel  will  Is-  au  American  man.  aud  it  would 
not  be  surprising  if.  as  a natural  sequence  of  her  obaervat Iona.  Mrs. 
Ward  should  in  due  time  paint  a picture  of  the  American  girl. 

Thoma*  F.  Ryan,  who  paid  $2,fMK»,OHO  for  the  privilege  of  trying 
to  reestablish  the  Equitable  Insurance  Company,  was  a lad  of 
fourtren  living  with  hi*  grandmother  in  Virginia  when  the  civil 
war  ended.  Tlie  estate  had  been  devastated  and  there  was  not 
enough  Imp-cake  to  go  around.  Consequently  the  boy  hud  tu  go 
forth  after  the  American  fashion  to  s*x-k  his  fortune.  The  great 
eify  in  his  imagination  was  Baltimore,  ami  thither  he  journeyed  us 
cheaply  a*  possible.  Having  no  friends  or  letter*  to  friend*  of 
friends  in  the  city,  there  was  nothing  to  do  hut  find  u job  for 
himself.  Day  followed  day  with  no  effect  other  than  tired  legs 
and  fret  aching  from  contact  with  unaccustomed  pavements. 
Finally,  with  his  last  quarter  in  his  pocket,  he  found  a " hoy 
wanted  " sign  in  the  window  of  a dry-goods  store  and  went  in. 
Fortunately  the  place  was  open  and  the  munagi-r  promised  to  give 
hint  a trial  for  one  week  at  three  dollars  per  week.  ” Report  at 
seven  o’clock  to-morrow  morning.”  wa*  the  cheering  dictum,  but 
hardly  uttered  before  the  youngster  had  bung  bis  cap  upon  a 
.convenient  hook.  **  If  you  are  willing.”  he  said,  respectfully 
enough.  “ I would  rather  begin  now.  I won’t  charge  anything  for 
to-day.  hot  I don't  want  to  take  any  chances."  Those  who  have 
ln-en  familiar  with  hi*  subsequent  career  think  the  trait  thus  indi- 
cated ha*  been  distinguishable  to  the  present  day.  If  Oliver 
Optic  had  based  one  of  his  helpful  boy’s  tab-*  upon  the  incident,  he 
would  have  had  the  youngster  grow  up  and  become  a partner 
and  marrv  the  daughter  of  the  proprietor,  and  we  wiseacre*  would 
have  smiled  from  superior  wisdom  at  the  enthushism  of  the  youth- 
ful readers.  But  that  is  what  he  did. 
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The  Stronger  within  the  Gate 

II. — Imported  Labor  and  the  Evasion  of  the  Contract  Labor  Law  to  the  Detriment  of  American  Workmen 

By  Broughton  Brandenburg 

AvitKor  of  "Imported  Americana,”  '*  Oxir  Imported  Criminals."  etc. 


**  TT  T ITU  three  hundred  tlioiiNind 
% /m  / alien  laborer*  landed  in 
W New  York  city  this  summer 

▼ ▼ and  homeless  men  l»v  the 
thousand*  sleeping  in  the 
parks.  I cannot  yet  help  on  my  farm, 
within  twenty  mill-  of  New  Y«»rk.  for  til 
.1  month  and  board.”  said  Manning,'  Moore, 
presiding  over  it  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion meeting  to  discuss  immigration  re- 
cently. ” Something  is  very  seriously 
wrong.  What  U it?” 

" If  we  did  not  have  the  two  million 
cheap  foreigners  who  are  excavating, 
raxing,  tunnelling,  quarrying,  und  gang- 
carrying  east  of  the  Allcghanic*.  we  who 
arc  skilled  workmen  would  have  iiImmi! 
two-thirds  less  jobs  to  do.  They  do  the 
rough  end,  we  do  tin-  structural,  and  we 
urc  all  busy."  *nid  Michael  ftyun.  Inlmr 
leader,  speaking  to  union  mm  in  Phlla- 
ilelphia  the  1st  of  duly. 

'I  hr  union  garment -workers,  having  an 
organization  of  which  the  memlawship  i* 
HO  per  cent,  foreign  liorn.  of  which  morr 
than  half  have  been  in  the  country  less 
than  eight  years,  ha*  formally  protested 
against  the  continuation  of  the  ini|>orto 
lion  of  cheap  foreign  labor,  saving  they 
cannot  stand  the  competition. 

Angelo  Hagusa.  a Sicilian  carpenter: 
living  at  4*  >7  Hast  Kighteenth  Stiwt.  New 
York,  only  thrre  years  in  the  country, 
-md  speaking  very  little  Knglish.  is  work 
ing  in  Brooklyn  in  a mixed  erowd  of  Hun 
gnrians,  Swiss,  tiennans,  Italians,  and 
Irish,  all  non-union  and  all  receiving  4.1 
|mt  eight-hour  day.  Nearly  all  have 
worked  steadily  since  February. 

Nieolo  Curro.  u high  grade  Italian  cur- 
pniter  and  cabinet-maker,  whom  I brought 
over  with  me  in  October,  IIHKI.  has  sn 
far  found  his  progress  in  joining  it  union 
mysteriously  Worked.  Ilwntlv,  while 
putting  in  iiis  tirst  day  on  a job  in  I tl!M It 
Street  n delegate  Ironi  the  union  arrived 
and  told  him  he  must  stop  work,  lie 
begged  to  Is*  allowed  to  continue,  saying 
he  was  perfectly  willing  to  join  the  union. 


Coo/iV  disgaised  an  a ilrxintn  I’l-un  to 
f*r  swiuggfed  into  thr  t'nitrd  Slatrn 


and  the  delegate  agreed:  whereii|Min 

Curro  tendered  the  necessary  #10  applica- 
tion fee.  and  the  delegate,  after  ascertain 
ing  lluit  that  was  all  he  hud  with  him. 
demanded  Curro  lost  hi*  job.  He  i* 

u workman  of  first -class  ability,  ha*  won 
medals  for  marqueterie  work,  and  i*  en- 
tirely trustworthy  and  of  excellent  repu- 
tation ami  character.  Thousand*  of  other 
skilled  alien  workmen  in  New  York  are 
similarly  situated. 

Despite  the  alien  contract-labor  law. 
nearly  one  thousand  laborers  arrived  in 
McKeesport,  Pennsylvania,  direct  from 
Kurope  one  day  this  spring,  ami  went  di- 
rectly to  work  in  the  tube-mill*.  What 
were  the  law-breaking  agencies  that  de- 
livered sixty  young  Creek*  in  a body  to 
the  Fall  River  mill*  in  April?  How  did  a 
steel  cojii|Miiy  in  Illinois  secure  the  hun- 
dred* of  raw  foreigners  it  keep*  within 
it*  pale?  Doc*  the  manager  of  a steel  ear 
ami  foundry  company  in  AhilMiua  think 
that  the  fifty-two  Italian*  he  came  on  to 
meet  ahd  escort  to  his  works  on  June  27 
have  a legal  right  in  this  country,  or  that 
the  fifty  more  he  expects  to  arrive  short- 
ly are  not  contract  laborers  in  the  se- 
vere*! sense  of  the  word?  Who  i*  re- 
sponsible lor  the  importation  into  the 
wateli  and  clock  tuakiug  centre*  of  1127m 
Swiss  workmen  in  the  last  three  year*? 
Did  the  managers  of  a Mississippi  mill 
think  they  were  getting  any  more  than 
they  deserved  when  their  iui|Hirted  em- 
ployers* lil Ini  up  mi  las-r  mixed  with  raw 
n lenhol  uml  started  a riot  late  in  June? 
Did  the  newly  arrived  Russian*  tell  the 
truth  when  they  oomptained  that  the 
agent*  that  contracted  for  them  to  come 
to  work  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  mill*  de- 
ceived them  as  to  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
several  death*  and  many  srrioua  prostra- 
tion* resulting? 

In  the  foregoing  I have  elated  Mime  of 
the  contradictory  fact*  and  put  some  of 
the  puzzling  question*  of  the  ulien-labor 
situation  in  this  country.  Two  year* 
ago  I made  the  assertion  that  the  law 
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excluding  contract  alien 
tabor  wan  being  evaded  bv 
tens  of  thousand*  of 
imiuigranta.  aided  and 
alwt  lei  I by  relatives.  em- 
ployment agent*.  padroni-*, 
and  employer*  in  thi« 
country.  ’Every  week 
wince  something  baa  oc- 
curred to  dce|ieii  this  con- 
v id  ion.  Except  for  the 
few  hundred*  who  an* 
caught  und  deported  each 
year  by  the  immigration 
authorities,  there  might 
ju*t  a*  well  Ik*  no  such 
law.  As  it  is.  the  immi- 
gration authorities  stand 
very  nearly  helpless  before 
the  gigantic  conspiracies 
that  operate  against  them. 

Commissioner  Robert 
Watchom.  in  charge  at 
Ellis  I stand,  recently 
stated  to  me  that  the  first 
time  he  had  ever  had  the 
situation  brought  home 
forcibly  to  him  was  when 
he  was  spreading  the  net 
along  the  Canadian  border 
to  catch  unwelcome  immi- 
grants who  were  bound 
into  the  United  States 
from  the  north,  he  then  be- 
ing the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Immi- 
gration in  Canada.  His 
men  noticed  Italians  come 
through  late  in  the  winter 
and  early  in  the  spring  by 
the  ten*  of  thousand*,  ail 
having  arrived  at  New 
York  or  Boston,  and  be- 
ing bound  direct  for  Can- 
ada. They  were,  of  course, 
not  questioned  then,  but 

the  next  October  and  November  the  rush  set  in  the  other  way. 
They  wished  to  enter  the  Cnitcd  State*,  and  from  questioning  them 
and  making  inquiries  in  Canada,  Mr.  Watchorn  ascertained  that  the 
Canadian  railroad*  had  imported  more  than  twenty- five  thousand 
of  them  for  that  season's  labor.  More  went  in  this  year.  Who 
arranges  the  evasions  of  the  *tatute*? 

The  law  defining  an  alien  contract  laborer  is  no  unfamiliar  to 
the  American  public  that  it  is  possible  that  many  employers 


from  ailmlsslon 
I lilted  Slates:  . . Ili.r-.- 

Who  have  I teen,  wit  III  11  one 
year  from  the  date  of  «|i 
plication  for  admission  to 
the  I nlted  States,  deported 
a*  Ik-Iiiic  under  offers,  so 
Ur  lint  Inns.  promises,  or 
agreements  to  perform  labor 
or  service  of  some  kind 
therein.  1'rnvlded 

further,  that  skilled  labor 
may  lie  Imported  If  labor  of 
a like  kind  unemployed 
mnnoi  be  found  In  this 
rountry,  and  provided 
further,  that  the  provisions 
of  this  law  applicable  to 
(ontmet  labor  shall  not  lie 
held  to  eirlnde  professions! 
actors,  artists,  lecturers, 
si  a in-rs.  ministers  of  anv 
religious  denomination.  t*r*t- 
fcMor*  for  colleges  nr  ws 
Innrlew.  persons  b -longing  to 
any  rrvognlxed  learned  pro 
fe*s|ol>.  or  perrons  employed 
strictly  as  personal  or  do- 
mestic servant* 

Section  RIM.  It  *ball  be 
unlawful  for  an.v  person, 
company,  partnership,  or 
r«n*iraflnn.  In  any  manner 
whatsoever,  to  prepay  the 
transportation,  or  In  any 
way  to  assist  nr  entourage 
the  Importation  or  m Itera- 
tion of  any  alten  Into  the 
I nlted  States,  In  pursuance 
of  any  offer,  solicitation, 
promise  or  ngrrcmrnt. 
parole  nr  special,  r* pressed 
nr  Implied,  made  previous 
to  the  importation  of  such 
alien  to  perhtrm  labor  or 
service  of  any  kind,  skilled 
or  unskilled,  In  the  1'nltrd 
States. 

Kor  every  violation  of 
this  art  the  person,  partner 
ship,  company,  or  corporation  violating  the  same  by  knowingly  assist 
Ing.  encouraging,  or  solletlng  the  migration  or  Imisirtatlon  of  any  alien 
to  tlte  I nlted  Stales  to  perform  labor  or  service  of  any  kind  by  reason 
of  any  offer,  stdlrlrarlnn,  promise  or  agreement,  ev pressed  nr  Implied. 
Itarole  «.r  special,  to  or  with  such  alien  shall  forfeit  and  poy  for  every 
offence  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  which  may  Is-  sued  for  ami 
recovered  by  the  I nlted  States,  or  by  any  person  who  shall  first  bring 
Ills  artlon  therefor  III  his  own  name  and  for  tils  own  benefit,  including 
any  siu-li  alien  tlms  promised  lalsir  or  service  of  any  kind  a*  aforesaid, 
ns  debts  of  like  amount  are  now  re«nverod  In  the  courts  of  the  I tilted 


who  import  labor  <Ir>  not 
know  t [icy  arc  violating 
a statute  and  not  a inert) 
departmental  regulation. 
1 1 i*.  in  main  part*,  us 
totlows : 
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Mtatcs  : nnd  M-imrsic  suits  unit'  Im- 
brought  for  earn  alien  (bus  proiuiiuHl 
labor  or  *ervb-e  of  any  Mini  ««  afore- 
said. Ami  It  shall  In*  Ibc  iliKy  of  Ibr 
district  attorney  of  (In*  punier  district 
to  prosecute  every  *uch  suit  when 
brought  by  the  tutted  Stales. 

There  are  a mn>ih«*r  of  other  safe- 
guarding paragraph*  not  ncn-**iiry 
lo  a i-lrar  understanding  of  the  law. 

In  a word,  a reward  of  a thousand 
dollars  ia  offered  to  any  110111  who 
eatt  prove  u violation  of  the  ran- 
trm  l Inlair  luw. 

Think  of  n law  *0  ample,  an 
stringent.  and  with  such  rnomtragr 
ment  for  information  bring  shame 
fully  violated  every  day  of  every 
year.  Ilow?  Merely  hy  having  a 
relative,  friend,  or  padrone  arrange 
for  the  coming  of  the  rontraet  In 
Irorer.  nnd  coach i dr  him  In-fore  he 
get*  to  the  immigration  inspector 
to  mv  that  he  hnn  no  work  in  proa 
peel.  If  he  stick*  to  that  statement 
fie  cannot  In-  debarred,  no  matter 
how  strong  the  immigration  in- 
spector's »u*picion*  may  In-,  for  the 
inspector  ha*  only  the  word  of  the 
immigrant  or  the  teatiinony  of  hi* 
friend*  to  rely  upon. 

That  the  IhImo -union*  have  ln-cn 
and  are  fighting  laiek  blindly 
a "iii list  the  impart  ot  the  situa- 
tion ia  thoroughly  proved  hy  the 
complete  text  of  the  n— olutioll* 

Ms.nl  hy  the  general  executive 
miird  of  the  Initid  < hi ruieiit- Work- 
era  of  America.  which  I have  re- 
ferred to  in  my  opening  statement*. 

Hear  in  mind  that  tin  per  cent,  of 
Ihi*  organization  ia  foieign  born. 

ICcmiIvmI.  That  rhe  unprecedented  moveiDelit  of  tie-  v*rv  i>i»r  Into 
America  from  Kuiupe  In  the  lam  itin-e  yea ra  ha*  resulted  lu  wholly 
• hanging  the  (imioii*  social.  jsdltbal.  and  economic  aspects  of  the  Itn 
migration  quest  Ion.  'I  lie  eimrinou*  nox-sslon*  to  the  rank*  of  oiir  com 
Ivlina  wane- worker*,  being  to  a great  extent  unemployed  «r  only  (tartly 
employed  nt  uncertain  wage*,  are  lowering  the  standard  of  living  among 
the  nia-os-s  of  the  wurklng  people  of  1I1I11  country  without  giving  promise 
of  any  great  uplifting  of  the  Imuilgriini*  themselves  The  overstocking 
«>f  the  In bor  market  has  become  n menace  to  many  t nub-*  union*.  i-*|w 
dally  those  of  the  lesser  skilled  workers.  I.liib*  or  no  benefit  can 
(xixelbly  accrue  from  it  11  liK-renslug  pro|sir  1 Ion  of  Hie  great  mimls-rs  yet 
coming  they  are  until  id  to  Imitii-  Intelligently  for  their  rights  In  till* 
republic,  to  whose  preseni  hurdi-ioi  they  but  add  othera  still  greater. 
Tlie  fate  of  the  majority  of  the  foreign  wageworkers  iiow  here  ha* 
served  to  demonstrate,  on  Ho-  largest  i-ih-ii.I.-  m-ale,  that  Immigration 
Is  no  Nolutlon  of  the  world  wide  problem  of  poverty. 

Ifewol veil.  That  we  rail  on  American  trade  1111  hiiilstH  t-»  npimm-  eni 
phatb-allv  the  prn(M»w-rl  si  lu-nve  of  gnvernmcnl  ills! rllnii l«ti  of  linnil 
grants,  since  It  vrould  lie  an  obvious  means  of  directly  and  cheaply 
firrnUbltig  strike  breaker*  to  the  . omhlned  cnpltn  lists  now  seeking  dr 
strurl Ion  of  the  t rade  unions. 

Kesolved.  Thai  wr  condemn  all  forma  of  nsslsieil  Immigration 


through  charitable  agencies  or  ulher- 

wise, 

Iti-solved.  That  we  warn  the  poor  of 
the  earth  against  coming  to  America 
with  false  hopes:  It  la  our  duty  to  In- 
form them  that  the  economic  situation 
In  this  country  Is  changing  with  the 
same  rapidity  ns  the  methods  of  In- 
dustry nnd  xunmrrre. 

ItcsoJ ved,  That  with  rewpeci  to  Im- 
migration we  call  on  the  government 
of  the  Cnited  Sin  tea  for  a rlghteou* 
relief  of  the  wageworker*  now  In 
America.  We  desire  that  t'nngre«* 
should  either  ill  suspend  Immigration 
totally  for  a term  of  years:  or  1 — 1 
put  Into  force  such  an  Illiteracy  test 
as  will  exclude  the  Ignorant,  and  also 
luijHise  sitch  head  tax  as  will  com- 
pel linmigrimts  to  nay  their  full  foot- 
ing here  and  Iw  sumdent  to  send  hack 
all  those  who  within  a statist  |x-ri»d 
should  become  public  de|s>n<b-nta. 

To  show  how  groping  i*  the  fort*- 
going  I in-id  hut  mention  that  the 
**  enormous  accessions  ” that  are  un- 
employed uie  imaginary,  or  el«e  they 
are  unwilling  to  work  for  eighteen 
cent*  an  hour,  the  lowest  price  now 
bring  offered  for  ordinary  lalntr.  If 
contractors  are  willing  to  pay  that 
to  men  they  import  they  would  cer- 
tainly pay  more  to  men  on  the 
gtoiiud.  Al*o  where  are  the  sign*  of 
l lie  upheaval  of  our  economic  sys- 
tem. and  how  would  i>  distribution 
of  eilv  dweller*  to  agricultural  cen- 
tre* afford  more  ready  labor  for 
slrike-hreukets?  lostlv.  the  law  at 
present  arrange*  for  the  sending 
hack  of  de|sirted  immigrant*  at  the 
ex|M-ti*e  of  the  aliip'a  company  that 
la  might  them.  Now  to  the  point : 
a body  of  men  *0  vitally  concerned 
a*  the  garment -worker*,  and  with 
mu-h  able  leader*,  show*  itself  to  be 
lacking  in  common  information  on 
the  question  of  alien  lulmr  condition*,  a*  well  u*  general  immigra- 
tion. *11  it  grope*  blindly  for  what  it  think*  it  want*.  What  it 
need*  i*  information:  *0  do  the  total  *tl*pcn*iuni*t*.  the  free- 
eiitraiM-e  udviM-iitea,  the  restriction  leaguer*,  and.  in  fact,  almost 
evcryliody  intere«tdl  in  the  subject  whom  I have  met  or  with 
whom  I have  corresponded.  A*  I'aul  Kellog.  of  “ Charities." 
recently  said:  “The  Immigration  question  i*  like  un  unexplored 
continent.  Mini  llit-*c  fellow*  are  drawing  detail  maps  of  the  inte- 
to  correspond  with  what  fringes  of  the  shore  each  has  seen." 
It.  i*  tiNi  great  and  serious  a study  for  guesswork. 

The  law  is  sufficient  to  protect  native- 1 Mira  Inlair;  the  alien* 
who  have  la-ell  privileged  to  eotue  hen-  should  not  object  to  the 
competition  of  other  aliens.  It  a way  i*  found  to  enforce  the  law 
it  would  mean  that  for  every  wage- worker  who  arrived  on  these 
shore*  there  must  l«-  u new  job  or  lie  could  not  land.  That  should 
In*  satisfactory.  At  present  the  mmiln-r  of  join  is  increasing  faster 
I Cunt  mm  d on  /sir/*  II.UJ 


Mciubt  ra  of  Padrone  (Jumps  im  Ihi  y .{ rrirc  in  this 
Count  r y 
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Mtiluia  Hilliard,  the  11  inner  of  thr  t.'limb  up  Mount  Washington,  mu- lung  th Summit  (if  the  li me  the  Top  of  tin  Mountain 

nil*  wrapped  «n  Fog 


Thr  HuirL  far  or  firing  at  llu  Top  of  Mount  Washington  after  the  stn ,,  and  Ihffiralt  rlimb 


the  automobile  tour  and  record-breaking  climb  up 

MOUNT  WASHINGTON  FOR  THE  GLIDDEN  TROPHY 

Thu,  annual  lour  of  HW  milet,  designed  to  tent  the  enpahilH  ft  of  both  diner » and  their  rat*,  , ran  beg,,;  at  \.„  York  on 
‘••‘IV  II.  It  ml  noted  there,  after  a run  through  four  Stales.  July  JJ.  The  ehief  mi-ident  of  th - tour  iron  Hi.  r si  oldish  nu  „l 
•i  mu  nrord  fin  th,  "Climb  to  thi  ftoadi  " up  Umint  WuMhinttlnu.  This  lean  net  omplished  hit  William  Ihthilid.  irho.  „ 
fifty-horse  purer  \ a pier  ear.  made  Ike  annul  in  -'--I  nemndn.  I, ant  tpar'n  nmrti  iron  ' J minuliH  .1'  ,1.1  „««•. 

Thr  (Hidden  Trophy,  trhieh  in  for  " n tin  round  touring."  •*  tin  eighteen-inch  nil  err  globe  nap  pur  Ini  J,v  caryatids  <i„,i 
nrmountrd  by  a motorcar,  the  a hot,  In  my  about  /if  t tj  inehen  high.  Thin  yea  r there  were  forty  mute  slant  % for  llu  prize 
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By  Felix  Jules  Meline.  former  Premier  of  France 


THE  dominating 
pvcnl  of  the  nine- 
twilh  century  in 
the  liirtli  of  world 
industry  and  the 
development  of  it*  colossal 
power.  Modern  manu- 
facturing differs  as  widely 
from  ancient  manufac- 
turing as  do  our  society 
and  institutions  from  the 
society  and  institutions  of 
the  middle  age*. 

The  history  of  world  in- 
dustry begins  only  with 
the  wonderful  discoveries 
allowing  machine*  to  be 
stilisl  it iiIim]  for  the  hands 
and  even  for  the  brains  of 
men.  To-day.  thunks  to 
(hi*  new  power  and  to  the 
facility  and  moderate  cost 
of  transportation  and  com- 
munication. the  petty  mar- 
kets of  the  world  have  been 
drawn  nearer  together  un- 
til they  form  one  single 
and  vast  mart. 

The  first  stage  through 
which  world  industry 
passed  in  its  natural 
course  of  development  I*-- 
gan  with  the  application 
of  steam,  creating  me- 
chanical manufacturing, 
which  progressive! v elim- 
inated human  toil.  The 
first  nation  to  profit  by  the 
new  revolution  was  to  bo 
the  one  most  generously 
supplied  hv  nature  with 
the  iron  to  build  engines 
and  the  coal  to  feed  them. 

Knglund,  *o  rich  in  both 
these  requirement*,  neces- 
sarily took  the  lead. 

Naturally.  also,  having  in 
the  world  no  competitor 
uldr  to  rival  either  the 
cheapness  of  her  products 
or  the  quality  of  her  work- 
manship. she  monopolized 
the  markets,  and  became 
the  great  purveyor  of  the 
world.  During  this  period 

Knglund  seemed  capable  of  crushing  ull  coalitions,  and  »he  was  so 
convinced  of  her  omni|M>ti-iu-c  that  she  equipped  her~elf  an  if  in- 
dustrial preeminence  were  to  la-  her*  forever.  Her  radius  of  action 
extended  to  the  ends  of  the  world.  The  monopoly  of  ex|Nirtution 
was  hers,  mid  all  nations  resigned  themselves  to  her  domination. 

After  1S70,  however,  a sudden  eliungc  of  economical  direction  was 
felt  in  Kuroiie.  and  spread  abroad.  The  h-ading  nations  deter- 
mined to  shake  utT  tin-  industrial  yoke  of  Knglund.  and  to  create 
in  turn,  within  their  own  limit*, ’factories  capable  of  supplying 
the  need*  of  tlu-ir  |topiilat ions.  To  defend  themselves  against,  for- 
eign competition  nnd  to  fnrilitutc  the  organization  of  their  indus- 


Frhx  Ju It*  Jflftnr,  Ihc  h'rrnck  Sttihmmut 


try.  all  countries  successively  sought  refuge  behind  custom*  tariff*. 

The  idea  was  everywhere  the  same:  We  do  I * 1 ~,J~  u--'- 

we  shall  la-  self-sufficient. 


i not  need  outside  help; 


Vet  while  her  export*  were  thus  decreasing  Knglund  continued  to 
erect  factories.  Her  vast  production  fell  buck  upon  her  hands,  and 
she  was  forced  to  »«-ck  other  openings.  She  turned  to  America, 
Asia.  Africa,  and  for  some  years  succeeded  so  well  that  she  thought 
herself  saved.  But  everywhere  she  awakened  others,  as  she  hud 
Kurojo*.  to  the  need  of  protection  us  an  urm  against  foreign  com- 
petition. 

The  first  to  fall  in  line  was  the  I'nitcd  States,  which  boldly 
declared  for  prohibition.  Economist*  sneer ingly  stated  that  the 
country  would  smother  behind  it*  Chinese  wall,  hill  in  I S!»1>  the 
I'nitcd  States  alone  furnished  l.'i.iMMMMiil  ton*  of  iron,  or  more 
than  the  entire  world  had  supplied  ill  lH~n — ton*.  The 
American  tem|ierament  did  not  admit  of  stopping  half-way.  They 
were  Isiund  to  go  to  the  extreme  limit  of  economical  development 
by  la-coming  exporter*,  and  trying,  like  England,  to  invade  the 
world.  They  did  this  with  prodigious  and  bewildering  *vviftu«*s. 
In  a few  year*  they  took  rank  as  one  of  the  h-ading  exporting  na- 
tions of  the  world,  nnd  the  results  obtained  confounded  the  im- 
agination. The  markets  of  Kuiopc  were  resolutely  attacked,  the 
l*-sl  itpiippi'fl  anil  most  advanced  iiianufaetiiring  emiutrie* — 
France,  tier  many — Knglund  herself.  Furthermore,  the  I'nitcd 


States  not  only  cutiscd  a 
prejudice  as  to  Kiiro|M«n 
industry,  in  depriving  it  of 
a part  of  its  domestic  cus- 
tom. but  they  now  lay 
siege  to  markets  when* 
Europe  formerly  reigned 
supreme,  und  dethroned  it 
in  South  America.  in 
Chinn,  in  Japan,  and  in 
Canada,  where  they  are 
pursuing  England  into  her 
latest  intrem  hments. 

Yet  the  I'nitcd  States 
themselves  seem  at  first 
glume  to  I*-  even  more 
threatened  than  Europe, 
since  industrial  product  ion 
has  assumed  there  iiinin- 
moth  proportions  far  *ur- 

J ia»sing  the  resource*  of 
omestie  consumption,  and 
since  they  are.  like  Eng- 
land. on  the  eve  of  running 
short  of  market*.  The 
danger  appear*  all  the 
greater  for  Americans  on 
account  of  their  ardor  and 
the  power  of  an  impetus 
whirh  apparently  nothing 
can  cheek.  Nevertheless, 
close  observation  imme- 
diately restore*  confidence. 
They  may  he  ruined 
abroad,  hut  they  can  never 
lie  ruined  at  home.  It 
would  have  been  impossi- 
ble to  direct  their  pro- 
digious activity  with  more 
intelligence  than  they  have 
shown.  They  began  by 
bringing  ail  their  efforts 
to  hear  on  improving  their 
land  and  developing  their 
agriculture,  for  tkey  under- 
stood that  therein  lay  the 
inexhaustible  source  of  all 
wealth  und  the  stable 
foundation  of  their  for- 
tune. At  pi c*c ut  nothing 
seems  able  to  stop  them ; 
they  have  sprung  into  the 
world  with  the  velocity  of 
n cannon-hull.  But  their 
industrial  ambition  is  be- 
ginning to  arouse  on  all  sides  uneasiness  and  suspicion.  ju»t  as 
their  agricultural  ambition*  had  done  formerly.  And  then-  can 
In-  little  question  that  thr  era  of  difilctill ics  is  dawning  for  them. 
The  trust  system,  ingeniously  deviant  for  crossing  the  frontiers 
of  protectionist  countries,  is  la-ginning  to  weaken.  Already  tier- 
ninny  hu*  op|io*cd  that  of  cartels,  which  are  simply  counter- 
trusts.  Canada,  ladder  and  mote  logical,  oppose*  differential 
duties  eon  c*  ponding  to  the  advantages  of  trusts.  It  is  to  la-  ex- 
pected that  other  nut  ion*  will  have  recourse  to  similar  method*  in 
order  to  nvoid  destruction. 

With  their  divinntory  instinct.  American*  feel  the  approach  of 
the  tempest  from  Kunqa-.  and  they  have  lost  no  time  in  protect- 
ing themselves  hv  falling  hack  on  the  huge  Asiatic  market.  Here 
they  have  already  taken  a firm  footing,  and  they  hope  to  see  it 
fall  to  them  ns  soon  as  the  i'anumn  ('anal  puts  all  sections  of  the 
great  republic  in  direct  communication  with  Asia.  But  at  that 
very  instant  they  will  mine  into  conflict  with  England,  with  Ger- 
many. nnd  particularly  with  Japan,  which  nothing  enn  now  hinder 
in  its  expansion.  m>  blindly  encouraged  by  the  I'nitcd  States  them- 
selves. What  will  result  from  this  formidable  collision  of  rival 
and  insatiable  ambition*?  Shall  we  see  some  day.  in  the  full 
flower  of  eivilixation,  n struggle  for  commercial  supremacy  de- 
generate into  bloody  eonllh-ls,  wild  a general  conflagration  of  the 
world?  Incredible  n*  thi*  nuv  .Iw,  it  Is  far  from  impossible.  It 
mnv  vet  la-  hoped  that  civilized  nations  will  avoid  such  folly, 
nmi  that  men  will  speak  to  their  government*  with  the  voice  of 
wisdom.  Then-  i*  room  for  every  one  under  the  sun.  on  the  con- 
dition of  dividing  up  equitably  the  good  thing*  of  the  world,  in- 
stead of  selcrting  one  department  for  every  one  to  exploit. 

On  all  sides,  industrial  production  ha*  caused  the  cup*  to  run 
over:  the  time  has  come  t->  restore  it  to  it*  natural  limit*.  Agri- 
cultural production,  on  the  other  hand.  Inis  hern  neglected  and 
relegated  to  the  second  rank  wlierevi-r  the  industrial  fever  lias 
raged.  All  nations  noi-t  now  return  to  economical  truths,  and 
(1’outinunl  nn  IIMt./ 
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About  London 

By  Sydney  Brooks 


Lokhom  July  22,  loot. 

FROM  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  till  seven  in  the  eve- 
ning motors  of  whatever  kind  are  bunUlicd  from  Hyde 
Park.  The  regulation  In  a new  one.  and  not,  1 need  grarcr- 
ly  add.  n popular  one.  It  in  understood  that  the  Queen 
insisted  ti]>on  it*  Is-ing  iwued.  The  ren*ori,  I have  heard, 
wan  because  people  in  motor*  stared  at  her;  but  I can  hardly  lie 
lieve  it.  First  of  all,  there  in  no  reason  why  people  in  motors 
should  stare  any  harder  at  the  Queen  than  people  in  carriages 
or  donkey-carta.  Secondly,  it  in  not  the  nature  of  queens  to  object 
to  bring  stared  at.  What  they  object  to  is  not  being  stared  at. 
I think,  therefore,  we  mav  safely  assume  it  was  with  the  more 
obvious  unpleasantnesses  of  motors — their  noise,  dust,  and  siuell — 
that  (juteii  Alexandria  quarrelled.  - In  any  case,  licr  interposition 
had  its  immediate  effect;  motors  are  excluded  from  the  Park 
during  the  hours  of  her  Majesty’s  evening  drive;  and  society, 
which  is  Is-ginning  to  rank  the  carriage-horse  with  the  mastodon 
— the  meet  of  the  Four-in-Hand  Club  the  other  day  was  a unique 
and  dismal  failure — is  growling  vehemently  against  this  unlooked- 
for  restriction  on  its  pleasures. 

It  is  astonishing  how  much  of  the  social  lib'  of  I»ndon  centres 
round  llyde  1‘nrk.  Kvcry  morning  in  summer,  from  soou  after 
nine  to  one  o’clock,  Rotten  Row  is  crowded  with  riders.  Almost 
every  one  you  see  on  horsclmck  is  a well-known  man  or  a well- 
known  woman.  It  is  the  thing,  and  always  has  l*-cn  the  thing, 
for  those  Knglishtuen  who  can  afford  it,  to  begin  the  day's  work 
or  tdeasurings  with  a morning  ride.  One  morning  a couple  of 
weeks  ago  I counted  more  than  a dozen  niemlicrs  of  Parliament 
and  live  cabinet  ministers  in  the  Row.  Towards  eleven  o’clock 
the  more  purely  social  elements  appear,  some  to  ride,  others  to 
walk  about  ana  look  on.  Of  the  riding  one  cannot  speak  very 
highly.  The  English  seat  is  not  a graceful  one.  and  it  is  compara- 
tively rare  to  are  a woman  whose  habit,  form,  and  general  appear- 
ance in  the  saddle  entirely  satisfy.  The  men,  in  the  happy-go- 
lucky.  rather  awkward  style  of  horsemanship  that  Englishmen  prac- 
tise ‘make  a better  showing,  and  one  occasionally  see*  a really 
superb  rider.  But  the  average  is  nothing  like  so  high  as  one  has 
a right  to  expect. 

Something  of  the  same  soil  might  he  s-.iid  of  the  afternoon  turn- 
out From  four  to  aeven  Hyde  Park  i*  given  up  to  carriages,  and 
spectators  sit  in  rows  ten  or  twelve  deep  and  half  a mile  long 
to  watch  the  procession.  Nothing  gives  one  such  an  impression 
of  the  enormous  wealth  of  lamdon  as  this  daily  show.  It  ia  re- 
stricted entirely  to  private  vehicles,  at  least  to  the  extent  that 
hirrd  cnb«  and  hansoms  are  excluded.  The  restriction  from  the 


looker-on's  point  of  view  is  a gxnnl  one.  Nothing  so  grates  on 
the  eye  as  the  appearance  of  mihic  hayseed's  buggy  among  the 
superb  carriages  that  one  see*  in  Central  Park.  In  Hyde  Park, 
partly  by  official  regulations  and  partly  by  the  social  instinct 
which  keeps  the  rla**r*  separate,  anything  of  this  kind  is  ef- 
fectually prevented.  The  average,  in  consequence,  rules  high,  in 
vehicles,  horseflesh,  and  appointments.  You  will  see  finer  horses, 
perha|s>,  in  Madrid  or  Vienna,  and  a more  glittering,  faultlessly 
correct,  and  spick-and-span  turnout  in  Central  Park;  but.  on  the 
whole,  the  llyde  Park  show  reaches  an  astonishingly  high  stand- 
ard. What  it  hicks  in  quality — and  undoubtedly  it  does  lack  some- 
thing— it  more  than  makes  up  in  quantity.  In  sheer  numbers  no 
city  in  the  world  can  begin  to  compete  with  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  carriages  that  every  week  - day  make  the  round 
of  llyde  Park.  When  the  King  or  Queen  is  expected  to 
join  the  procession  the  spectacle  becomes  one  really  worthy 
of  London. 

Nor  is  it  merely  a spectacle  of  horses  and  carriages.  I have  the 
word  of  un  American  lady  who  knows  lamdon  perhaps  even  la-t- 
ier than  she  knows  New  York,  that  it  is  also  as  tine  an  exhibition 
of  driws  and  gisal  looks  as  even  New  York  could  produce.  You 
do  not,  of  course,  see  in  Hyde  Park  the  Is-st  of  what  Englishwomen 
are  ca|Hihle  of  in  the  wav  of  dress.  For  that  you  must  go  to 
Ascot.  tJoodwood,  lltirlinghum.  or  Ranelagh.  The  American  lady 
whom  I have  just  quoted  declared  that  no  one  should  dare  to 
criticise  the  style  of  Englishwomen  who  hud  not  been  nt  least 
thrice  to  Ranelagh,  preferably  ->n  a Hone-Show  day  or  the  day 
of  some  polo  mutch  between  crack  regimental  teams. 

l-endon  in  the  season  is  what  every  other  capital  in  the  world 
would  like  to  be.  but  cannot.  It  is  the  world's  centre  fur  opera, 
for  concerts,  for  pictures,  for  every  form  of  art.  It  is  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  and  the  empire,  the  home  of  royalty,  ami  the 
seem-  of  the  thousand  and  one  festivities,  ceremonies,  and  files 
that  always  go  with  a court.  This  is  the  first  rral  season  we  have 
hud  since  the  King's  accession.  In  1901  everything  was  ruined 
s4>eiallv  by  Queen  Victoria's  death;  in  1908  there  was  the  fiasco  of 
the  King's  illness  on  the  eve  of  hi«  coronation;  in  1903  it  rained, 
rained,  rained;  in  1904  nobody  had  any  money;  but  1905  has  en- 
joyed the  first  essential*  of  success,  sunshine  and  cash,  and  lioth 
have  been  turned  to  prodigious  u»c.  In  fact,  then-  is  so  much  to  do 
and  so  little  time  to  do  it  in  that  afternoon  calls  have  dropped  from 
the  traditional  ten  minutes  to  un  actual  five,  and  threaten  a future 
three.  Before  long  they  will  disappear  altogether.  People  will 
pay  their  rails  by  post,  and  never  see  their  friends  except  at 
“ crushes.” 


Escorting  the  Body  of  John  PkuI  Jones  through  Po.ris 

On  July  6’  the  body  of  t it  mint  l John  /Vsuf  Jones  i mm  formally  tranafrrrid  la  the  representatives  of  the  .4 ntrrirxin  gorrmmrnt 
in  Pari* r,  preparatory  In  its  removal  to  t merican  noil.  I flee  appropriate  sere  ires  nt  Ihr  American  Church  in  the  Avenue 
dr  (Mfum.  which  were  attended  by  flrnerat  Horace  Porter.  Admiral  Sit}* bee,  and  military  attaches  representing  the  different 
powers,  the  body  was  placed  on  a yun-roiriaye  decorated  with  American  and  French  flays  and  escorted  to  the  Esplanade  drs 
Inralidrs.  That  nigh t the  body  was  taken  to  Cherbourg,  and  the  homeward  voyage  was  begun  on  the  following  day.  On 
July  -2  the  hotly  reached  Annapolis,  where  it  was  temporarily  interred  pending  the  completion  of  a permanent  vault 
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Minister  Witte  a.s  Pea.ce  Commissioner 


By  Ch&rles  Johnston 


EV'KRY  friend  of  tin*  Russian  people  breathed  a sigh  of  re- 
lief when  it  watt  announced  that  at  last  the  t'zar  had 
<nn*cntid  to  nttminule  Minister  Witte  in  the  place  of  M. 
.Mura  vie  If ; of  relief  not  uniuixrd  with  apprehension  that, 
at  the  last  moment,  the  wind  that  has  veered  mi  often 
might  change  once  more,  throwing  the  lmpc»  of  reconstruction 
for  Russia  back  into  the  welter  of  rotiftiaioii  and  nnanlix.  The 
feeling  of  relief  at  'Wittes  nomination  i*  as  natural  a.-*  it  i«  sin- 
cere. For  months  he  has  emerged  from  the  crowd  of  liclplcw*. 
irresolute  persona  at  the  head  of  affair*.  as  mIn nit  the  only  man 
in  Russia  whom  the  rest  of  the  world  has  confidence  in,  not 
merely  for  good  - will,  but  for  capacity.  We  have  heard  echoes 
enough  from  the  luniks  of  the  Neva  of  the  endless  jealousies  and 
inlriguea  whieli  have  Mood  between  .Minister  Witte  and  power: 
ami  the  apeetaele  of  this  helpless  giant,  vainly  advising  sane  and 
moderate  courses,  has  limit  as  put  belie  as  that  of  the  Kiupernr. 
turning  irresolutely  from  one  adviser  to  another,  now  li-tening 
to  his  evil  genius  I'nhvcdniioM-cfr,  or  the  malign  AlexciefT.  and 
now  giving  ear  to  the  genuine  and  enlightened  liberalism  of  Prince 
I'klitmnsky  or  Sviatopolk  Mirsky,  Imt  still  refusing  olist  matrix  to 
turn  to  the  one  man  who,  in  the  belief  of  all  the  Western  world, 
could  be  of  genuine  and  effective  help  to  his  sorely  misled  and 
suffering  country. 

Even  now.  so  deep  has  fieon  the  impression  of  this  imperial 
irresolution,  we  are  only  half  convinced  that  Wittt1  will  have  a 
really  fret*  hand:  and  we  hardly  dare  to  believe  that,  on  hia  re- 
turn to  Russia  as  the  negotiator  of  a stable  peace,  be  will  he  set 
ut  the  head  of  affairs,  and  given  a full  opportunity  to  bring  order 
out  of  the  cliaoa  whieli  is  spreading  through  every  region  of  Rus- 
sian life.  That  op|M>rtunity  for  Russia's  supremely  capable  man 
is  what  we  all  earnestly  want  to  see:  but  our  disappointment  at 
its  failure  would  In*  so  great  that  we  hardly  like  to  formulate  it 
dearly. 

It  is  really  very  wonderful  bow  the  shape  of  this  giant  has 
gradually  appeared  from  amid  the  mist,  for  our  information 
about  Ru-sia  is  invariably  confused  and  fragmentary:  rx-cry  state- 
ment published  there  is  calculated  to  serve  some  end  other 
than  that  of  mere  truth: 
and  there  arc  ten  men  in- 
teristed  in  putting  forth 
a garbled  version  for 
one  who  ia  willing 
to  tell  a simple  tale 
of  things  as  tliev  are. 

That  Wittf*  should . have 
been  so  clearlv  distin- 
guished amid  (Ills  surging 
fog  of  misstatements,  sup- 
pressions. exaggerations, 
confusions,  is  a singular 
tribute  to  his  great  worth 
and  to  the  sagueity  of  in 
ternational  opinion.  That 
opinion  will  he  notably 
strengthened  when  we 
more  clearly  realize  that 
to  the  initiative  of  M- 
Wit M*.  and  to  hint  alone, 
was  due  the  great  art 
of  religion*  liberty  which 
marked  the  festival  of 
Easter  this  year,  and 
whieli  granted  to  the  dis- 
senting wets  and  to  non- 
Orthodox  religions  some- 
thing like  liberty  of  con- 
science and  freedom  of 
worship.  Aa  president  of 
the  Council  of  Ministers. 

WUlf*  conceived  this  great, 
liberal.  and  beneficent 
measure;  he  himself 
drafted  the  terms  of  the 
new  law:  ami  it  was 

wholly  due  to  his  great 
prestige,  even  when  over- 
shadowed by  imperial  dis- 
favor, that  the  law  at 
last  passed  triumphantly, 
over  the  bend  of  all  the 
elements  of  reaction,  with 
PobvedonnstsefT  us  tlieir 
most  stubborn  and  fa- 
natical representative.  I,et 
it  la*  widely  known  that 
this  measure  of  religious 
liberty  was  Witte’s  meas- 
ure and  bis  alone,  and  the 
estimation  in  which  lie  is 
already  held  will  grow  to 
something  like  enthusiasm. 


It  is  another  testimony  to  the  man'a  force  that  on  every  point 
which  will  come  la-fore  the  Peace  Commission  lie  will  la*  qua  I 
ified  to  speak  with  more  than  the  authority  of  first  hand  knowl- 
edge; it  is  close  to  the  truth  to  say  that  lie  himself  created 
practically  all  flu*  values  that  will  be  involved  from  the  first 
step  of  the  negotiations  to  the  last.  Though  he  was  from  the 
first  the  head  of  the  peace  party,  nevertheless  M.  Witte  has  all 
along  las'ii  the  presiding  gmius  of  Russian  expansion  in  the 
East ; but  thin  | ail  icy  he  advocated,  not  in  the  spirit  of  buccaneer- 
ing adventure,  which  seems  to  have  animated  Alexeietf.  but  aa 
a serious  economic  measure,  in  no  wise  intended  to  provoke 
•lapan.  but  rather  destined  to  remove  serious  dangers  from  Rus- 
sia's future  path.  \\  itU*  not  only  presided  over  the  first  con- 
ception of  the  great  Siberian  Railroad,  but  it  was  be  who.  us 
Finance  Minister,  paid  for  practirally  every  mile  of  the  perma- 
nent way.  which  stretches  for  so  mum  thousand  miles  around 
the  girdle  of  the  glnl>e.  He  not  only  paid  for  it.  but  paid  for 
it  out  of  earnings  and  savings,  HO  that  it  left  bis  hands  ns  a 
practically  clear  investment,  an  asset  of  the  first  importance  to 
the  national  exchequer.  It  was  lie  also  who  supervised  the  entire 
construction  of  the  illf.ii.-d  Manchurian  line,  and  one  of  bis 
last  otlieial  net*  as  Finance  Minister  was  to  visit  Manchuria, 
examining  that  line  in  detail,  and  reporting  on  every  bridge, 
every  station,  every  gradient  of  the  two  branches  of  the  "line,  lie 
knows  more  than  any  man  lixing  of  the  resources  of  the  different 
regions  of  Manchuria,  both  thior  which  will  come  under  the 
a-gis  of  Japan,  and  those  which,  penetrated  by  the  Raikal-Yladi- 
vostok  line,  will  inevitably  remain  more  or  leas  under  Russian 
influence. 

When  the  question  of  indemnity  comes  up  Wittd  will  once 
more  Is*  the  expert  master  of  every  detail,  lie  knows  exactly 
what  it  cost  to  build  the  ill-fated  Dalny,  which  may  perhaps  lii- 
thrown  into  the  srales  as  a x-alid  a—  et.  for  lie  himself  created 
Dalny.  And  when  it  conics  to  hard  cash  he  is  again  para- 
mount: for  it  is  wholly  as  a result  of  Witte's  policy  that  Rus- 
sia has.  ex-en  now.  after  a year  and  a half  ni  disastrous 
and  ruinously  costly  war.  a considerable  gold  reserve  for 
immediate  need,  and  a 
degree  of  credit  abroad 
with  which  to  negotiate 
foreign  loan*. 

Rut  what  a tragical 
spectacle,  after  all.  to 
sec  Wittfi  patching  up  a 

{•race  with  the  poor,  bro- 
;cn  fragments  of  the 
values  lie  him-clf  cre- 
ated. gixing  oue  muti- 
hitid  half  if  Imply  lie  may 
preserve  the  oilier! 

What  a sermon  on  hu- 
man folly,  to  imx*  the 
work  of  this  great 
builder  smashed  wanton- 
ly to  pieces  through  a 
pulley  of  adventure  and 
intrigue! 

Finally,  Witlf*  stands 
ns  the  man  who  will 
six*  peace  concluded  at  any 
pi l(-e,  a lienee  firm  luhl 
and  lasting;  for  he  at 
least  realizes,  even  if  his 
imperial  master  does  not. 
that  the  condition  of 
Russia  is  in  the  last  de- 
gree perilous,  mill  that  al 
most  the  last  moment  lias 
been  reached  when  it  is 
possible  to  save  the  slriir- 
tnre  of  national  life  from 
complete  anarchy  and  de- 
al ruel  ion. 

Whether,  once  peace  is 
concluded.  Wit  Mi  will  be 
allowed  to  bring  some- 
thing like  order  nut  of 
chaos  at  home  is  some- 
thing so  doubt  fill  that  we 
hardly  like  to  speculate 
on  it. 

Whatever  the  home  con- 
ditions may  Is*.  Witt** 
lias  said,  with  his  usual 
diplomacy  : 

•'  Russia  is  not  crushed. 
Russia  is  prepared  to  fight 
on  indefinitely.  Russia. 

not  being  like  other  na- 
tions. cannot  Is*  judged  by 
other  nut  inns." 


x.ry.ws  tli/fc,  Iht-  Sun-rsmr  „(  1/.  Hum  ruff  n*  Knrui/  t»  >h* 
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Fifty  Yea.rs  of  Progress  in  America 

IV. — Agriculture  — Animal  Industry 
By  F.  W.  Hewes 


FIFTY  ynm  ago  I lif  propor- 
tion of  Img*  consumed  by 
the  American  people  woo 
one  hundred  and  eighteen 
to  every  one  tiundml  of 
the  population  :*  today  it  is  forty 
three.  The  consumption  of  mot* 
ton  bn*  been  eut  down  from  ninety- 
four  sheep  to  fifty:  and  of  beeves, 
fmm  twenty-five  to  twenty.  To 
take  the  place  of  these  meat  foods 
the  consumption  of  fruit*  mid 
vegetables  bn*  greatly  increased, 
as  ha*  lieen  shown  in  the  preced- 
ing articles  in  this  series.  The 
rogreas  in  our  animal  industry 
as.  however,  been  large.  During 
the  first  ten  years  of  the  half-cen- 
tury cattle  increased  eight  mil- 
lions. while  hogs  increased  only 
four  and  sheep  only  one. 

During  the  next  ten  years  oc- 
curred our  great  civil  war.  Cat- 
tle and  hogs  were  slaughtered  by 
million*  to  provide  army  rations. 

Therefore  in  1K70  the  cattle  nuin- 
bered  two  million  less  than  at  the 
opening  of  the  cnnllirt.  Wool  was 
needed  for  uniform*,  and  so  the 
increase  of  sheep  was  pushed  to 
the  utmost,  with  the  result  that 
the  number  of  sheep  in  1870  was  thirteen  million  more  than  in 
IStM),  The  increase  in  cattle  has  Isvti  surprisingly  uniform  since 
W70,  nine  millions  each  ten  years.  During  the  ten  years  before 
the  civil  war  horses  increased  nearly  fifty  |**r  rent.,  and  mule* 
one  hundred  per  cent.  The  war  retarded  the  increase  of  horses, 
and  reversed  that  of  mules.  From  that  date  to  1HM0  the  mule 
more  than  doubled  its  numbers,  althnugh  even  now  it  is  only  a 
small  factor  (about  one-eighth  l of  the  total  animal  power.  The 
horse  showed  an  increase  of  almost  three  millions  in  each  ten 
years  to  1890,  after  which  there  is  a halt,  in  the  value  of  farm 
animals,  from  1850  to  18(50.  the  increase  was  over  half  a billion 
dollars.  Kven  during  the  civil-war  decade  there  was  an  increase 
of  almost  fifty  million  dollars.  The  record  of  the  next  twenty 
years  show*  a remarkable  outward  swing  of  the  recording-line, 
marking  an  increase  of  a half-billion  from  1870  to  1880,  and  half 
as  much  more  from  1880  to  1800. 

Nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  first  settlement, 
for  sixty  year*  of  whieli  w>  had  been  an  independent  nation,  we  had 
hut  four  and  a third  million  horses  in  the  country,  while  within 
the  next  forty  years  they  increased  to  over  fourteen  million,  in 
spite  of  the  o|H-ration  of  one  hundred  and  *i\tv-*ix  miles  of  rail- 
road and  many  stenmhoat  lines  on  rivers  and  lakes  jnd  along  the 
ocean  const*.  From  18110  disaster  surely  followed  the  horse  in- 
dustry. \Mun  the  bicycle  eraxr  swept  the  country  it  was  common 
talk  that  the  horse  was  doomed.  The  fud  died,  and  the 

bicycle  came  to  its  natural  use  by  persons  who.  utmost  universally, 
were  unable  to  own  horses.  Thousands  of  hor*c*  were  employed  in 
hauling  street-ears,  and  as  that  service  killed  them  off  quickly 
there  was  a large  demand  for  a constant  new  supply.  Moreover, 
that  demand  was  inereasing.  for  street -railroad*  were  multiplying 
swiftly.  Finally,  when  the  trolley  was  made  practieal  it  took 
the  place  of  hnr«c«  on  all  new  lines,  and  rapidly  supplanted  them 
on  old  lines.  This  was  a double  adversity,  for  it  not  only  stopped 
the  demand  for  street  car  horse*,  it  at  the  same  time  fiiMided  the 
market  with  thousands  of  horse*  thrown  out  of  service,  at  a price, 
in  many  cases,  next  to  nothing.  Then  ewine  the  panic  of  1898, 
causing  a further  element  of  di*tic*s.  for  it  checked  not  only  city 
buying  for  draught,  carriage,  and  saddle  use.  hut  agricultural  bay- 
ing a*  well.  Young  farmers,  seeing  no  profit,  in  their  Industry, 
halted,  waiting  for  further  development*.  The  rearing  of  horses 
for  sale  m-arlv  reused,  ami  the  nmnltcr  of  horse*  dec u- .4***1  almost 
three  million 'from  I S3:*  to  IINIU.  In  Ihr  nicun  time,  the  cxcctsl- 
angly  low  prire*  of  horse*  attracted  the  attention  of  foreign  Iniy 
era,  and  an  export  demaml  increased  foreign  purchase*  from  an 


average  of  about  three  thousand 
head  per  year  for  189 1-8  to  an  av- 
erage of*  seventy-three  thousand 
for  the  years  1991-51.  The  return 
of  prosperity,  however,  again 
opened  the  home  marki't*.  ami  at 
pn'*cnt  the  cities  demand  some 
three  hundred  thousand  home*  per 
year,  and  the  farmer*  aismt  four 
times  ns  many. 

Among  (lie  State*  Iowa  ami 
Illinois  arc  prominent  in  the  own- 
ership of  horse*,  while  Texas,  the 
leailer  in  cattle,  drop*  to  twelfth 
place,  aide  by  side  with  Wisconsin. 
Minnesota  and  Missouri  also  stand 
on  even  footing,  grading  just  un- 
der Kansas,  which  ha*  the  small- 
est of  (lie  five  circles  in  the  exhibit 
given  of  the  State  value*.  Penn- 
sylvania and  Indiana  have  equal 
numbers  of  dots  on  the  map. 

Next  in  total  value  after  horses 
come  the  numerous  but  relatively 
diminishing  heril*  of  swine.  Fifty 
year*  ago  the  hogs  greatly  out- 
numbered the  people:  one  hundred 
hogs  for  each  seventy -seven  per- 
soma.  To-day  the  situation  is  re- 
versed, ami  more  than  reversed: 
one  hundred  ami  seventy-three  per- 
son* for  each  i>ne  hundred  hog*.  Fifty  year*  ago,  even  in  con- 
siderable town*,  each  householder  hud  somewhere  on  hi*  premise* 
a " hogpen."  or  a " pigsty."  in  which,  year  by  year,  he  reared  one 
4>r  more  hog*.  fi*d  cnielly  from  the  kitchen  wa*te  until  fattening 
time,  when  * ration  of  corn  or  other  grain  food  wa*  adder!. 

Neither  the  number  nor  the  value  of  animal*  tells  the  atory 
of  yearly  product  any  more  than  the  building*  and  machinery  of 
the  mumifurturer  measure  hi*  production.  It  is  to  the  products 
themselves  we  must  look  for  the  correct  history  of  the  industry, 
The  measure  of  their  present  magnitude  is  presented  in  the  ex- 
hibit of  animal  products  for  1900.  One  of  the  most  important 
products  is  wholly  omitted  from  all  records,  both  of  the  census 
and  of  tin*  Department  of  Agriculture.  That  is  the  labor  value 
of  the  work  performed  by  liors*-*  ami  other  work  animal*.  Cat- 
tle yield  an  annual  product  uf  animals  Mild,  and  of  meat.  milk, 
butler,  and  cheese;  sheep,  ol  animals  sold  and  of  mutton  and 
wool;  swim*,  of  animals  sold  and  of  pork,  lard,  and  other  foods; 
poultry,  of  4-gg*  ami  chickens;  he-e*.  of  honev  and  wax.  So  far 
u*  recunla  are  concerned.  Iiowevrr,  horse*  ami  mule*  are  without 
a product.  p\iTpt  that  4»f  animal*  *old,  and  vet  their  product  of 
work  has  ju*t  a*  rral  a value  t«>  the  farmer*  income  and  profit 
a*  have  meat,  milk,  wool,  and  other  animal  product*.  Summing 
up  the  yearly  product  of  rattle,  sheep,  and  swine  we  have  approxi- 
mately *ixty  eight.  per  cent,  of  their  total  value.  This  seems  a 
large  figure,  hut  it  is  modest  a*  compared  with  the  product  of 
poultry,  which  is  over  four  hundred  per  emit.,  while  that  of  bees 
i*  seventy  per  cent.  Taking,  then,  the  sixty-right  per  rent,  a* 
the  ha«i*  of  calculation,  ami  deducting  the  sale  of  a million  and  a 
half  of  hor*u-*  and  mule*  at  8100  per  head,  certainly  a large  de- 
duction. there  remains  a labor  prndurt  of  three  hundred  ami  fifty- 
eight  million  dollar*.  As  this  i*  hut  a fraction  over  twenty  dol- 
lars  per  year,  for  the  labor  of  each  horse  and  mule,  it  certainly 
seem*  little  enough. 

The  progress  of  the  milk  industry  during  the  decade  1890-1900 
show*  an  increase  of  almost  forty  per  cent,  in  the  total  product. 
What  that  mean*  i*  partly  realized  by  remembering  that  the  impu- 
tation increased  only  a little  over  half  that  (twenty-two  per  cent.). 
A further  help  conn-*  from  the  fact  that  the  present  (19001  aver- 
age consumption  <>t  milk  i*  only  a quart  a day  for  a family  of 
five,  while  in  1890  it  wa*  only  a little  over  a pint  a day.  More 
than  that,  the  quality  i*  steadily  improving.  Today  a quart  of 
milk  i*  rqmil  in  nutriment  t«>  three-fourth*  of  a pound  of  lieef,  *ml 
the  milk  nutriment*  ore  tmirc  iligvstihh-  than  those  of  lieef.  Nat- 
urally the  Imding  milk  piodtu-ing  Stull1*  are  thiise  carrying  the 
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fTTP.it  citips  or  within  milk-train 
distance  of  those  cities.  One  is 
not  surprised.  therefore,  to  find 
Xew  York  written  on  the  grpat 
drtle  of  the  leading  State  milk 
exhibit.  It  is  surprising.  how- 
ever, to  find  it*  product  forty  j>er 
cent,  greater  than  that  of  the  next 
largest  leader,  and  aliiio.it  seventy 
per  cent,  greater  than  that  of 
Illinois,  tl»e  home  of  the  vigorous 
and  lin at  ling  rival  of  New  York 
city.  It  ia  a little  puzzling,  too,  to 
find  Iowa,  beyond  the  Mississippi 
River,  the  aceond  milk  State,  with 
n product  more  than  fifteen  jwr 
cent,  greater  than  that  of  I Hindi*. 

It  must  lie  that  liineh.  very  much, 
of  the  Chicago  supply  of  milk 
crosses  the  “ I Jig  Muddy."  That 
Pennsylvania,  carrying  Philadel- 
phia. and  almost  within  elbow- 
touch  of  New  York  city,  should  be 
a “ twin  " of  Wisconsin,  that  cur- 
ries Milwaukee  and  almost  corner* 
on  Chicago,  seems  a natural 
measure.  That  Michigan  and  Min- 
nesota Should  milk  almost  an  equal 
number  of  pailfuls  is  altoul  the 
“proper  thing”  also.  Further- 
more. that  tlie  Southern  State* 
are  “ not  in  it  “ on  this  score  l*  not  surprising,  for  their  city  popu- 
lation is  not  yet  developed,  but  another  fifty  year*  will  doubtless 
bring  them  onto  a mure  equal  footing. 

Ie»*  than  a half-century  ago  the  common  belief  was  that  total 
butter  timid  not  Im-  made  wi-*t  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  rream- 
scfiaraLor  and  <d her  scientific  methods  have  reversed  that  npinion 
and  its  corresponding  fact.  No  finer  butter  is  made  than  in  theme 
Western  creameries,  and  Iowa  leads  all  the  Slates  of  the  Union 
in  quantity,  while  Kansu*  has  tlie  largest  creamery  in  the  world. 
Although  the  first  creamery  wus  established  in  1H<>1  tin  Orange 
County.  New  York  t . yet  it  was  only  in  later  years  that  its  great 
impress  on  butter  production  was  made.  New  York  and  Iowa  ex- 
change leadership  a*  the  record  passes  from  milk  to  butter,  and 
the  accompanying  exhibit  of  thirteen  lending  butter  States  again 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  Southern  States  are  not  in  the 
dairy  business. 

Fifty-four  years  ago.  in  1851,  the  first  cheese- factory  was  es- 
tablished in  Oneida  County,  New  York.  At  that  date  over  a hun- 
dred million  |M)uuda  of  cheese  was  the  annual  product  of  the 
whole  country  (four  and  a half  pounds  per  capital.  To-day  the 
total  product,  although  nearly  three  time*  as  great,  i*  less  than 
four  pounds  per  capita,  and  very  little  of  that  (five  and  a half  {«  r 
out. ) is  made  on  farms.  More  than  nine-tenth*  of  the  eheeae  is 
now  made  in  factories.  Leo*  than  one-third  of  the  butter  is  so 
made,  and  while  the  total  product  of  cheese  is  smaller  per  capita 
now  than  fifty  year*  ago,  the  total  product  of  butter  has  risen 
from  thirteen  and  a half  jmhiihI*  to  nineteen  ami  a half  |wiuiid* 
per  capita. 

■*  IJve  stock”  does  not  commonly  include  ttonlm.  but  when,  as 
now,  there  i*  nn  average  of  forty-two  fowls  tor  each  of  the  nearly 
six  million  farms,  or  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
poultry  “flock,”  and  when,  further,  the  product*  of’thnt  ** stock” 
nave  a value,  exceeding  the  value  of  the  national  consumption 
of  wheat  by  $53.(MMMMN].  or  nearly  five  times  that  of  the  entire 
wool  dip,  the  sign!  lira  nee  of  the  (arm  “eaeklera”  ts-eomes  of 
more  than  ordinary  impirtuiiiv.  Measured  by  national  expend! 
turr,  the  poultry  and  egg  sail's  of  the  census  year  would  have  paid 
the  entire  cost  of  the  army  ami  navy,  and  left  thirty  four  millimi 
dollar*  over;  or  it  would  have  paid  the  whole  pension  bill,  »itd  left 
m *ur pin*  nf  eighty-seven  million  dollar*.  The  entire  value  of  the 
poultry  ''stock'’  was  not  far  from  seventy  million  dollar*,  while 
it*  product  was  over  four  time*  that  amount  (egg*  produced.  8144. • 
OOO.WO;  poultry  raised  and  sold.  8137.000,000—  total.  *281.000.- 
(MW).  While  chicken*  are  in  the  lint  rank  of  poultry.  *till  seven- 
teen million  turkeys,  geese.  and  ducks  would  make  a thick  fifty 
abreast  covering  thirty -two  mile*  of  roadway — a rather  large 
proposition  either  to  feed  or  drive,  and  to  pick  the  ten  and  n half 
million  geese  and  duck*  would  take  one  woman  six  hundred  years, 
picking  fifty  a day.  three  hundred  and  fifty  day*  per  year. 


Our  two  big  r i ties  contain  about 
line-sixteenth  of  uur  total  popula- 
tion, and  it  lakes  nearly  thirty 
million  egg*  to  carry  those  two 
cities  from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  year 
in  mid  year  out.  and  if  the  total 
population  consumed  eggs  at  that 
rate  our  chickens  would  have  to 
lay  two  eggs  a day.  or  we  would 
have  t<>  double  our  (locks.  A good 
layer,  by  proper  care,  feeding,  and 
stimulation,  cun  be-  induced  to  lay 
four  hundred  egg*  in  the  first  two 
years.  This  i*  far  aliove  the  aver- 
age, which  is  sixty-six  per  year,  the 
extreme*  of  which  are  one  hundred 
and  two  in  Maine,  and  thirty- nine 
in  l-ouiMunu.  A four-year  test  of 
one  thousand  hen*  gave  a record 
of  thirty-five  that  laid  from  2lN»  to 
2-11  egg*  per  year;  several  that 
laid  only  from  lit)  to  (to.  while 
three  laid  mure  nl  all.  An  investi- 
gation of  the  co*t  of  production  of 
winter  egg*  in  New  York  Stale 
showed  a range  of  from  six  cent* 
to  six  dollars  per  dozen.  As  to 
progress,  the  total  in  I8A0  aver- 
aged thirteen  dozen  per  year  for 
each  person  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion, while  in  ] 1MW I it  had  risen 
to  seventeen  dozen-  At  the  former  date  we  were  buying  fifteen 
million  dozen*  from  Canada  and  olher  foreign  countries,  while 
in  1W00  we  tmught  scarcely  any,  and  sold  two  rnillinn  dozen  in 
foreign  market* 

Child  of  affliction — wool — "has  from  the  first  hren  buffeted  bv 
polities  a«  has  no  other  agricultural  product.  There  wo*  * small 
increase  from  1850  to  I860.  The  civil-war  denote,  however.  lie- 
cauM  of  adequate  protection  ami  the  stimulus  of  war  need,  show* 
a wonderful  stride  forward.  The  step  following  1870  was  only  a 
little  over  half  of  it*  predecessor.  The  next  one  a little  less. 
Then  eame  the  fearful  triumph  of  the  foes  of  wool  protection, 
The  panic  of  18113  nearly  annihilated  that  branch  nf  agricultural 
production.  Its  rally  ha*  been  phenomenal.  Montana.  Ohio,  and 
Wyoming  produce  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  value.  Fifteen 
other  States  are  represented  by  the  closely  crowded  group  of  cir- 
cle* constituting  the  rest  of  the  exhibit  measuring  the  product 
of  the  ■*  leading  Wool  States."  and  five  of  them  are  so  nearly 
“ tied  ” as  to  lx*  represented  by  a single  circle, 

What  of  the  future*  Nearly  three  hundred  years  of  wabble, 
u'ablde.  and  stagger  seem  t«  furnish  n poor  record  as  a basis  of 
financial  venture.  Could  ignorant,  scheming,  and  unscrupulous 
politician*  lx*  annihilated,  and  a true,  strong,  intelligent  policy 
of  America  for  Americana”  Im-  adopted,  including  every  toiling 
man  and  woman  on  the  farm  or  in  tin-  city,  and  every  product, 
from  agriculture  to  finance,  then  might  there  Is-  hope  of  a true 
“Golden  Fleece.” 

Were  it  not  for  a *ignilieant  bit  of  history  covered  hy  the 
closing  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  useful  humble  product 
of  the  drcadml  hog  would  not  tie  noted  in  (hi*  record. 

In  18(M>,  and  previously,  the  great  parking-house*  of  Chicago. 
Kan*-!*  City,  and  Cincinnati  supplied  the  Southern  States  with 
nearly  all  of  the  salt  pork  consumed  there,  ami  salt  pork  is 
the  staple  meat  food  of  the  Smith,  mutton  and  beef  being  almost 
unused  in  the  larger  portion  nf  that  part  of  the  country.  Since 
that  date,  however,  conditions  have  (-hanged  muti-i-ially.  Pork 
i*  produced  in  the  Gulf  State*  in  rapidly  Increasing  amount,  and 
is  thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  living  there,  nnd.  in  some  cases, 
it  i*  lieeorning  a aitoi-iul  industry  of  commercial  profit. 

The  erstwhile  " mortgage  lifter " of  the  great  Northern  corn 
licit  is  therefore  six-king  a new  field  of  conquest.  There  are  yet 
many  mortgages  to  Is-  lifted  in  the  South,  and  rightly  used  the 
inuch-sneered-at  “ American  hog"  can  lift  them,  ju*1  a*  auceetm- 
fully  for  the  white  and  black  planter*  of  the  South  as  fur  the 
tanned  and  trust v corn -raisers  or  the  great  Middle  West. 

The  baby  of  that  group  of  circles  entitled  “Animal  Product*” 
seems  very  small,  and  yet  it  represents  many  hand  some  little  for- 
tunes, and  gives  an  honorable  employment  to  hundred*  of  eui'iic«t 
Americans.  With  the  records  of  two  prosperous  apiaries  on  the 
tops  of  business  blocks,  one  in  New  York  eitv  and  one  in 
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Cincinnati.  Ohio,  and  another  directly 
on  the  sand  dune*  of  the  east  shore  of 
Luke  Michigan.  the  profitable  transport- 
ing of  a hundred  colonic*  of  l**c*  till 
miles  each  year  to  gather  the  nectar  of 
the  flower*  of  the  bo *tt wood  *hnde  tree* 
and  of  other  flowers  in  Washington, 

J).  C.,  it  would  (teem  to  be  a “sure 
thing”  that  bee  keening  is  always 
worth  while.  Still,  been  hate  their 
enemies  and  disease*,  and  then1  are  wide 
differences  among  the  various  sorts  of 
be***,  Although  they  readily  climh  the 
roughest  mountain,  or  penetrate  the 
iiiont  inaccessible  swamp  or  morass,  vet 
if  the  mountain  nr  montM  be  nectarl'csa 
tlic  bees  can  make  neither  honey  nor 
money.  However,  the**!  winged  farm 
animal*  do  gather  sweets  to  the 
value  of  seven  million  dollars  |ter 
year,  and  with  proper  encouragement 
would  quickly  double  the  seven  million, 

Tl»e  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
done  much  for  this  interesting  indus- 
try, and  is  still  looking  for  improved 
breeds  of  these  six -footed  farm  animal* 
that  mostly  fly  instead  of  walk.  It 
is  also  studying  the  flowers  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  able  intelligently 
to  direct  apiarists  in  the  choice  of  lo- 
cality for  successful  operations. 

One  of  its  statements  is  that  alfalfa 
clover  is  an  excellent  honey  plant  in 
the  West,  but  thut  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  its  flowers  cuntaiu  no  nectar.  Another,  that,  con- 
trary to  newspaper  statement*,  no  artificial  comb  is  manufactured. 
Therefore,  honey  in  the  comb  is  genuine.  Another,  that  the  comb 
is  made  of  honey  changed  to  wax  within  the  body  of  the  We,  and 
that  it  takes  more  than  half  of  the  nectar  gathered  to  produce 
the  wax  to  bold  the  honey  placed  within  the  cell*.  Another,  that 
Western  market*  prefer  honey  extracted  from  the  corah,  while 
Eastern  cities  prefer  it  in  the  "original  package.”  The  two  high- 
est'priced  Imricy*  are  white  clover  and  liaMWOod,  but  million*  of 
pound*  of  other  sort*  find  a ready  market,  East  or  We*t,  While 
honey-gathering  i*  a small  industry,  yet  it  i*  a growing  one,  and 
of  no  inferior  promise. 

Measured  by  American  dollars  the  animal  product  is  larger 
Hum  that  of  any  other  division  of  agriculture.  Until  a few 
year*  ago  IIHMi  this  branch  of  our  fundamental  industry  wan 
without  organized  or  systematic  protection.  For  sixteen  year* 
rattle  bad  l**en  dying  iu  ever  increasing  numbers  from  a terrible 
scourge  that  lind  spread  into  several  important  cattle  State*.'  A 
Ituienii  of  Animal  Indiisti'v  was  established  to  cope  with  this 
scourge.  and  in  AugiM.  lKHtl,  regulation*  were  put  in  force  to 
stop  the  spread  of  the  disease,  which  first  appeared  on  the  Atlantic 
rsm*t.  ami  was  then  spreading  ill  Ohio.  Illinois,  and  Kentucky. 
Mine  efficient  regulation*  werr  made  in  IHS7.  and  in  1888  ('hinign. 
it*  great  stronghold,  was  declared  frre,  amt  It*  quarantine  term- 
inated. 

What  tlii*  mean*  i*  better  appreciated  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
France  had  liecn  trying  to  stamp  the  same  disease  out  of  I’ari* 
for  a hundred  year*  without  sucre**.  In  1MKI1  the  State*  west  of 
the  Alleghnnie*  were  all  wholly  free  of  the  disease,  and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1392,  the  hi*t  Eastern  quarantine  was  raised,  The  eradica- 
lion  was  mmplete.  During  the  campaign  over  a million  and  a 
half  of  entile  were  inspected:  more  than  three  hundred  thousand 
post  mortem  examination*  were  made:  122.003  diseas'd  and  ex- 
pnsed  rattle  were  killed  and  paid  for.  and  the  total  m«t  wn*  only 
a trifle  over  a million  and  a half  dollar*.  Now  imported  rattle 
are  inoculated,  and  close  watch  is  kept  against  a renewed  out- 
break. 

Various  othei  deatruetive  contagion*  animal  disease*  are  also 
under  supervision  of  the  bureau,  and  enormous  losses  to  the  in- 
dustry arp  thereby  averted.  It*  work  is  now  exputidid  to  cover 
constant  inspection*  of  entile  slaughter'd  at  the  many  slaughter- 
houses of  the  country.  What  this  means  is  letter  realized  by  tlu* 
rejection  of  80,17ft  rnrca*,*cs  in  DM — nearly  half  (40,000)  for 
tolx-milosis.  nearly  one-fifth  ( 1 7.000 1 for  cholera  and  swim*  plugin-, 
and  in  minor  number*  for  pneumonia,  cancer,  gangrene,  measlea. 
eczema,  and  nearly  forty  other  causes. 

These  article*  have  described  a half-century  of  progress  in  the 


greater  divisions  of  the  fundamental 
industry  of  the  nation.  They  have  out- 
lined the  remarkable  advancement  and 
the  present  astounding  importance  of 
American  agriculture  in  the  national 
economy  by  many  graphic  exhibits  that 
tell  the  real  story  better  than  word* 
can  tell. 

They  have  referred  incidentally  to 
the  part  played  by  the  United  State* 
Ih'partment  of  Agriculture  in  guiding, 
protecting,  and  strengthening  the  many 
important  branches  of  the  groundwork 
upon  whose  pnxprritr  rest*  the  proa- 
perity  of  all  other  iadustrira.  Tlie  op- 
eration of  that  department  include*  va- 
rious important  division*  outside  of 
these  greater  ones.  Each  of  throe  ha* 
a keen  interest  of  it*  own,  and  did 
*pace  permit  this  narrative  might 
carry  many  additional  page*  of  valua- 
ble record  regarding  those  allied  sub- 
ject*. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
ha*  its  root*  running  tar  iMvk  into 
the  lieginning*  of  American  history. 
To  the  student  of  origin*  it*  early 
chapters  are  like  the  opening  of 
n captivating  story.  Washington  and 
Franklin  figure  conspicuously  in  those 
opening  chapters,  a*  do  many  othrr 
prominent  men,  both  good  and  bad.  but 
mostly  good.  A*  a t*orn  child  in  the 
governmental  family  the  birth  date  of 
the  detriment  read*  May  15,  18(12.  That  was  in  the  dark 
days  of  the  civil  war,  but  for  many  year*  before  i beginning 
with  $1000  in  IH3P)  appropriation*  were  made  for  collecting  and 
distributing  seed*  and  agricultural  information  through  the 
Patent  Office. 

When  this  agricultural  child  was  twenty-six  years  old  (1888)  it 
tm>k  it*  place  at  the  national  conference  table.  The  l'onimis»inner 
of  Agriculture  became  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  most  ini- 
pnrtaiit  member  of  tlu*  staff  of  Presidential  advisers,  chief  director 
of  the  work  of  4504  persons  employed  in  the  department  proper 
(•fuly  I,  1004),  and  of  nearly  a quarter  of  a million  of  special 
correspondents  and  reporter*,  and  the  di  shunter  of  an  annual 
appropriation  of  over  five  million  dollar*. 

Also  in  the  midst  of  war,  in  the  same  year  as  the  establi*h- 
nient  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Morrill  bill  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  agricultural  colleges.  Twenty  five  year* 
later  (1887)  agricultural  experiment  station*  were  provided.  These 
three  agencies  have  liecn  of  untold  value  in  giving  intelligent  di- 
rection to  the  agricultural  forces  of  the  nation. 

They  have  idnyed  no  sum  1 1 part  iu  forming  American  character. 
It  in  on  the  farm  chiefly  Hint  the  lioys  are  grown  of  whom  Presi- 
dent* are  unde.  Not  national  President*,  solely,  but  presidents 
rif  the  great  industrial  organization* — ma  nu  fact  lire,  commerce, 
transportation,  finance.  Many  of  them  have  no  other  school  than 
the  farm.  Some  of  them  have  the  advantage  of  nil  agricultural 
college.  A few  of  other  college*.  Hack  of  all  these,  however,  is 
the  training  of  the  farm  life.  Its  steadying  force*  of  habitual 
work,  of  clone  economy,  of  early  hour*,  of  few  luxuries,  and  of 
healthful,  earnest  ambition  are  the  force*  that  lmild  for  honesty 
of  purpose,  integrity  of  action,  and  cool  judgment. 

The  farmerfolk  are  two-thirds  of  the  whole  population.  Of  the 
same  spirit  and  experience — hard  work,  long  hour*,  few  luxuries, 
high  ambition — arc  ninre  than  three-fourths  of  the  city  popula- 
tion*. 

Even  among  the  small  fraction  who  drv*s  in  ” fine  clothe*  ” 
and  drive  in  " fine  carriage*  ” aie  many  whose  early  live*  and  real 
selves  are  nkin  to  those  of  the  farm,  of  the  shop,  and  of  the  many 
other  lives  of  steadying,  salvation-working  toil. 

It  i*  under  these  conditions  that  the  true,  steady,  purposeful 
American  spirit  i*  l»in  and  grow*,  and  it  i*  the  American  farm 
life  that  provide*  these  condition*  in  larger  measure,  in  better 
quality,  anil  of  more  potent  force  than  any  other  industry  in  the 
world. 

Should  agriculture  in  America  lie  stilled  an  it  ha*  been  in  (Sreat 
Hrituin,  or  degraded  a*  it  ha*  been  in  some  other  part*  of  Europe, 
or  enslaved  a*  it  ■«  in  RltMl*,  then  tbe  luq>e  of  the  nation  will  have 
perished;  the  day  of  doom  will  have  come  for  American  progress. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS 

JatDfA  Mllhankr,  an  old  college  friend  of  Denis  Asablln.  visit*  the 
la 1 1 it  for  the  first  time  In  thirty  years  at  his  ancestral  estate  In  south- 
ern Ireland,  lie  llnds  Asshlln  mm  li  . -hanged.  After  dinner  A»*lilln  In- 
duces Milbanke  to  play  cards  with  him.  and  they  piny  until  early 
morning.  Mllbaukr  ilnafly  winning.  After  MUhanke  leaves  M*  host  to 

Kto  his  room,  t'lodaeli.  Asshlln'*  eldest  dnnghter,  meets  him  In  the 
II.  and  begs  him  nut  to  gamble  with  her  father  again,  ns  It  la 
thiough  his  pa  salon  f»r  play  thnt  Asshlln  Is  bringing  niln  to  himself 
and  Ida  family.  The  next  morning  at  breakfast  Mllhnnki-  find*  on  his 
plate  a cheek  from  Asshlln  In  payment  of  bis  hisses.  That  night  Asshlln 
j>ru|>oaea  another  game  of  cards.  Milbanke  refuses  to  play,  anti  drops  his 
host’s  check  Into  the  Are.  lie  tells  Asshlln  that  be  considers  him  weak 
and  worth  leas,  and  retorna  to  England  the  next  day.  Three  yam 
after.  Milbanke  receives  a letter  from  Clodagh  telling  him  that 
Asshlln  has  been  seriously  hurt  In  an  accident,  ami  urging  him  to 
■ tune  to  Irelnnd.  Milbanke  hasten.*  to  his  old  friend's  home,  and 
finds  Asshlln  on  his  death-bed.  and  In  great  distress  of  mlud  over  the 
future  of  his  children,  who  he  knows  will  he  left  penniless  as  a 
result  of  his  dissipations.  Milbanke  promises  to  he  responsible  for 
their  welfare.  A famous  specialist  Is  summoned  from  Dublin  to  con- 
sult with  the  local  surgeon,  and  ufter  a careful  examination  by  the 
two  physicians,  Milbanke  Is  Inforue-d  thnt  Ills  friend's  condition  la 
hoiwless.  Late  that  night  Asshlln  dies.  Milbanke  asks  t’lodagh  to 
marry  lilm  At  first  she  refuses  Mm:  hut  when  slie  learns  that  her 
father's  estate  will  Is-  put  under  obligations  to  Milbanke  bv  his  bene- 
faction*, she  consent*  to  become  his  wife  They  are  married  shortly  after 
at  Cnrrtgmore,  and.  aner  it  Una  been  decided  Unit  Ctndagh's  sister  Nanco 
•ball  live  with  them  fur  a time,  all  leave  Ireland  together  for  Florence. 
Four  years  later,  Nance  having  been  sent  off  to  school,  Milbanke  taken 
Cludiigli  U»  Venice  where  he  is  to  meet  his  business  adviser  Barnard  for 
consultation.  As  they  enter  the  hotel  on  the  evening  of  their  arrival,  Clo- 
dsgh  Is  closely  observed  by  two  men  sitting  at  the  entrance.  One  of  these 
men  ia  Valentine  BerracaoM,  a nephew  of  Ix»rd  DeerclinnL  lie  is  pre- 
sented lu  Clodaglt  Unit  evening  by  Haruurd,  who  knew  him  at  Eton,  and 
during  dinner  Barnard  suggest*  to  Ctodagh  that  she  auiusi!  herself  while 
in  Venire  and  meet  new  friend*.  Scrrncatild  offer*  Lord  Dccrotiurel'a 
gondola  for  ail  evening's  excursion  upon  the  cans!*,  and  (.'lodagli  accepts. 
With  Scrmcauld,  Lord  Deerehurat.  ami  Barnard,  Cludngh  goes  to  Lady 
Frances  Hope'*  residence,  the  Palazzo  I’goehlnl,  and  there,  for  the  first 
time,  sees  play  at  roulette.  Dee  re  hunt  plays  fur  her  and  wins,  but  she 
protests  at  accepting  the  winnings. 

CHAPTER  XXI l 

HE  little  incident,  trivial  in  itself,  dumped  the  general 
ardor  for  roulette.  After  « dozen  turns  of  tin*  wheel, 
latdv  France*  declared  herwlf  satisfied. 

“5kfrs.  Milhunkr  has  regenerated  ns — for  the  moment!” 
she  cried.  " I can't  play  roulette  to-night.  Ilul  our 
turn  will  come,  Mrs.  Milhunkr.  He  will  lie  revenged  on  you!” 

Her  shrewd,  smiling  glance  passed  rapidly  over  Clodagh'*  face. 
Again  the  whole  company  laughed. 

“Mrs.  Millmnke  is  a feminine  Sir  (Snlnhad!"  said  l.uurd.  “ liy 
the  way.  Lady  Frances,  when  is  our  irreproachable  knight  to  honor 
Venice  with  his  presence?" 

lie  turned  amt  looked  banteringly  at  his  hostess. 

Lady  Frances  sinileil, 

" Oh.  any  day  now.”  she  returned.  " Ilut  ain't  you  rather  in- 
corrigible ?" 

“So  Sir  <>alahad  think*!”  he  retorted,  unahn*licd.  “Is  he  an 
aeqtiuintnnee  of  vours.  Mr*.  Milhankc?" 

t'lodagh  smiled  uncertainly,  ami  Ijidv  Frances  laughed. 

“ How  ridiculous  of  you  to  exiicet  Mrs.  Millumke  to  read  your 
riddles!"  she  *aid.  sharply.  “The  person  this  very  di*re*«prrtful 
young  man  is  *iM-nkitig  of,  Mr*.  Millianke.  is  Sir  Waller  (lore — ” 
“The  must  admirable  Sir  Walter  (lore!”  interjected  l.uurd. 

Lady  Frances's  sallow  face  flushed  very  slightly. 

“Sir  Walter  Gore."  she  went  on.  ignoring  the  interruption. 
“ who  is  only  twenty  nine,  ha*  been  ten  times  round  the  world,  and 
is  imbued  with  the  deepest  contempt  for  all  modern  social  things.” 
She  laughed  again  a*  she  finish'*!.  hut  a licet ing  change  of  ex- 
pression had  pa-sed  over  her  strong  fitee. 

Clodagh  looked  up  smilingly. 

“ And  where  is  the  likenr**  to  n»cV"  she  n"krd. 

“Oh.  you  are  Isitli  alaive  mere  human  temptalinn*.  Mrs.  Mil- 
banke!" Luard  broke  in.  Irrepressibly. 

laird  Deerehurat,  who  had  hem  listening  to  tin*  conversation, 
lifted  his  eye-glass. 


“ But,  then.  Sir  Walter  (lore  has  been  ten  times  round  the 
world."  ho  remarked,  in  his  thin,  dry  voice.  " And  this  is  Mrs. 
Millianke's  first  visit  to  Venice." 

Again  they  all  laughed,  and  Clodugh  colored. 

"You  think  my  stoicism  would  not  wear  well?”  she  asked. 

Deerehurat  looked  at  her  nearehinglv. 

" Stoicism  may  lie  born  of  many  characteristics,”  he  said.  “ I 
am  not  in  a position  lo  say  from  what  yours  springs.  But" — 
he  lowered  hi*  voice— “ I do  not  think  you  arc  u natural  stoic." 

She  laughed  and  glanced  uneasily  round  the  little  company,  al- 
ready beginning  to  break  up  into  groups  of  two  and  three. 

Observing  the  look.  Lady  Frances  turned  to  her  tactfully. 

"Come,  Lord  Deerehurat ! " she  cried.  "We  are  getting  too 
serious.  If  you  muiti  philosophize,  take  Mrs.  Millmnke  on  to  the 
balcony,  where  she  will  have  something  to  distract  her  thoughts. 
F«r  myself,  I want  to  hear  Valentine  sing.  Val!”  she  called. 
"Come  to  the  piano  amt  make  some  music!  I'm  surfeited  with 
stringed  instruments  and  Italian  voices.” 

She  moved  across  the  mi  Ion,  and  Lord  Deerehurat  turned  to 
Clodugh. 

“Slay  I follow  our  hostess's  suggestion?  May  I talk  philosophy 
on  tho  balcony?” 

.She  smiled.  The  slight  strain,  of  which  she  hud  been  conscious 
ever  since  the  incident  of  the  roulette,  lifted  suddenly,  and  her 
earlier  sensation  of  elated  excitement  returned. 

" Yes,  if  you  like,”  she  rewponded,  brightly.  " The  balcony  sounds 
very  tempting.  And  us  for  philosophy,  I can  promise  to’ listen — 
if  I can't  promise  to  understand.” 

She  smiled  afresh,  and  crossed  the  wide  room,  Deerehurat  follow- 
ing closely. 

As  she  passed  the  group  of  statuary  and  strpprd  through  the 
open  window  Kerraeauld  si  ruck  a chord  or  two  mi  the  pinno,  and 
un  instant  later  his  voice— u full,  strong  voice,  intensely  passion- 
ate and  youthful  — drifted  across  the  mIoh  aud  out  into  the 
night. 

At  the  first  note  t’lodagh  haul'll,  surmised  and  enchanted  by  the 
sound,  and  sinking  silently  into  one  of  the  balcony  chairs,  rested 
one  arm  on  the  iron  railing. 

The  music  Serraoauld  sang  was  French,  and  possessed  much  of 
Ihc  distinction  thnt  marks  that  nation's  urt.  The  song  was  a hymn 
to  life,  and  its  indispensable  coadjutors  youth  and  love;  and  it 
went  with  u peculiar  lilt  that  stirred  the  blood  and  stimulated  the 
fancy.  He  sang  it  ns  it  should  be  sung  easily  and  arrogantly; 
for.  as  frequently  happen*  with  musicians,  lie  could  express  in 
music  thought*,  idea*,  and  emotions  that  never  crossed  iti*  own 
selfish,  somewhat  narrow  soul. 

C'lodagh.  staring  down  into  the  dark  wuters  in  an  attitude  of 
rapt  attention,  drank  in  the  song  to  its  last  note;  and  as  the  final 
vibration  din!  away  she  looked  round  at  lh-erehurat  with  an  ex- 
prc*s ion  infinitely  softened  nnd  enhanced. 

"How  beautiful!"  she  said.  "Oh,  how  beautiful!" 

Without  replying  he  sank  into  n chair  that  stood  close  to  her*, 
and  in  his  turn  laid  hi*  arm*  upon  the  Imlixmr  railing. 

" It  is  not  the  song  that  i*  iM-uut ifnl.  Mr*.  Millunkr,"  he  said 
at  Inst.  ” but  the  thoughts  it  ha*  wakened  in  you." 

riislagh  looked  at  him  in  silent  question.  Nile  wo*  still  under 
the  spell  of  the  music,  and  saw  nothing  to  fear  in  his  cohl  gaze. 

“You  wen*  the  instrument .”  hr  went  on.  in  the  same  lowered 
voice.  "The  notes  were  not  played  upon  the  piano,  but  upon  your 
brain.  Y’onr  brain  i*  a network  of  sensitive  string*,  waiting  to  !»e 
played  on  by  every  factor  in  life — music,  color,  sunshine,  emotion — " 
His  tour  sank. 

Ctndagh  glu need  quickly  at  lii*  toll,  thin  figure  seated  *o  close 
to  her  own,  and  nt.  the  waxlike,  jn*enitnlde  face  showing  through 
thy  dn*k. 

‘You  seem  to  know  me  better  than  I know  myself,"  she  said, 
uncertainly. 

He  watched  her  intently  for  a moment:  then  he  leaned  for- 
ward. his  long,  pale  flngcis  toying  with  the  ribbon  of  his  eye- 
glass. 

” I do  know  you  better  than  you  know  yourself.” 
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Slip  gave  a little  emtiarrassed  laugh. 

*'  Then  enlighten  me!" 

Again  he  seemed  to  study  her;  then  he  leaned  hark  in  his  chair 
with  a decisive  movement.  ’ 

"So!"  he  said.  " Xo!  Not  now!  In  a year — or  two— -or  even 
three,  perhaps.  Hut  not  now." 

She  laughed  again;  and  unconsciously  a note  of  relief  under- 
ran her  laugh — a relief  that,  by  a natural  sequence  of  emotion, 
brought  a fresh  reaction  to  the  coquetry  of  an  hour  ago. 

With  a quick  turn  of  the  head  she  looked  up  at  him. 

" But  how  shall  1 find  you  in  a year. — or  two — or  three’" 

She  was  distinctly  conscious  that  the  words  held  a challenge, 
but  the  thought  wa's  fraught  with  the  new  intoxication  that  the 
evening  had  In-gotten. 

With  a swift  movement  he  bent  clow  to  her. 

" The  world  is  very  small.  Mrs.  Millutnke — when  «me  desires  to 
make  it  mo." 

In  the  half-light  of  the  hulcony  his  pale  eyes  germed  to  search 
hers. 

Involuntarily  she  blushed,  hut  her  glance  mrt  his  steadily 
enough.  • 

"Not  until  one  has  been  ten  times  round  It!"  she  reminded 
him. 

He  laughed  hi*  thin,  amused  laugh:  then  suddenly  he  became 
grave  again. 

" Don’t  you  feel."  he  said,  “ that  when  we  desire  a thing  very 
greatly  our  own  will  power  may  bend  circumstances!" 

Her  eye*  faltered,  and  her  gaze  moved  to  the  gondolas  flitting 
silently  below  them. 

" I think  1 have  given  up  desiring  things  greatly,"  she  said,  in 
a low,  uneven  voice. 

Dee  rehurst's  eyelids  narrowed. 

" Would  it  he  presumptuous  to  ask  why?" 

" Xo.  Oh  no ! ' 

" But  you  will  not  throw  any  light  upon  my  darkness?" 

She  turned  her  head,  and  once  more  her  gaze  rested  cm  his 
face. 

" Xo,”  she  said,  softly,  " it  isn’t  that.  It  is  that  I don’t  be- 
lieve I could  enlighten  you— even  if  I would.  I am  a pu/zle  to 
myself.” 

" The  deeper  a riddle,  the  more  tempting  its  solution.” 

Very  quietly  he  drew  still  nearer,  uutil  Ids  foot  touched  the  hern 
of  her  skirt. 

The  action,  more  than  the  word*,  startled  her.  With  a little 
laugh  she  drew  hack  into  her  *eut. 

" l’erhn|«*  it  is  no  riddle,  after  all!"  she  said,  quickly.  '•  Per- 
haps it  is  the  lark  of  human  na- 
turc — the  likeness  to  Mr.  Ltuird’s 
* Sir  tinlahud.'  " 

She  laughed  again  nervously. 

Then  suddenly  her  own  words 
suggested  to  lwr  a new  and  lews 
dangerous  channel  of  talk. 

" When  is  this  wonderful  per- 
son to  lie  in  Venus-?"  she  asked. 

“ I am  curious  to  *<-e  him." 

But  Lord  Deereliurst  had  no 
intention  of  allowing  another 
man's  name  to  interfere  with 
Ilia  pleasure. 

*•  Mrs.  Milhunke,”  he  said, 
earnestly.  ” may  1 ask  you 
other  question  — a serious 
one?” 

••  Xot  till  you’ve  answered 
mine." 

"But  this  I*  personal  — per 
snnal  to  you  and  me.  The  other 
is  not." 

He  hrnt  over  her  chair:  and. 
seemingly  by  accident,  hi*  hand 
brushed  her  sleeve. 

" Mr*.  Millmnke — ” 

But  even  a*  his  thin  voire 
artieulated  her  name  a shadow 
fell  neruss  the  lighted  window 
behind  them,  and  Serracauld. 
characteristically  easy  and  non- 
chalant in  iii»  movements, 
stepped  on  to  the  Im Irony. 

Clodagh  lurried  with  a short, 
faint  laugh.  The  la-wting  of  her 
heart  was  uneven,  and  her  fate 
felt  hot. 

“ Mr.  Semii-auld,"  she  said, 
impulsively,  " when  i*  Sir  Wal 
ter  Core  coming  to  Venice!  I 
have  hc«n  asking  land  Deere- 
liurst.  but  lie  cannot — or  will  not 
tell  me." 

Dcerehurst, 

nephew's  approach,  had 
qiin-tlv  hark  into  his 
looked  np  with  perfect 
po*nre. 

•*  Yes.  Valentine,”  he 
smoothly.  “ I believe  Core  has 
been  making  an  impression  by 
pr«»*y." 

S«-rr»<-nuld  lauglw-d. 


” Really!"  he  said.  “How  interesting!  I shall  look  forward 
to  the  meeting  iii  the  fle-h." 

Again  he  laughed,  as  at  something  intensely  amusing.  And  as 
liodiigh  turm-d  tosvards  liim  doubtfully  she  saw  him  shoot  one 
swift,  satirical  glance  at  hi*  uncle. 

"Why*"  she  asked,  quickly.  “Why  should  our  meeting  be  in- 
teresting?" 

Cnee  more  a vague  sense  of  antagonism  assailed  her— a vague 
distrust  of  this  new  atmosphere. 

N-rracnuld  answered  her  at  onre  in  his  light,  ingratiating  tone. 

" For  no  reason,  Mr*.  Milhunke,  that  you  can  possibly  cavil  at." 
" But  for  what  reason?"  Her  glams-  rested  inquiringly  on  hi* 
face  “ Do  tell  me.  I hat*-  things  that  I cannot  understand." 
Dcerehur-t  smiled  a littk*  cynically. 

"A  very  youthful  sentiment!"  he  murmured.  "The  older  one 
grows  the  more  one  m-ek*  the  incomprehensible." 

His  eyes  rested  upon  her  with  a fixed  regmd. 

For  u space  she  sat  very  still,  attempting  no  rejoinder.  Then, 
ns  it  suddenly  moved  la  decisive  action,  she  r*>s*-  and  turned  toward* 
till-  lighted  SI Woil. 

“It’s  verv  late."  she  said,  quickly.  “1  must  think  about  get- 
ting home.’1 

Scrrumtihl  step|m|  aside,  and  Ih-erehurst,  who  hud  risen  with 
her.  moved  forward. 

Bui  with  n swift  gesture  that  ignored  them  both  she  crossed 
the  hahsniy  and  stepped  through  the  open  window. 

After  she  had  left  them  tile  two  men  stood  for  a moment  look 
ing  at  each  other:  then,  with  an  elalairately  careless  gesture,  laird 
Disichiir-t  rai-ed  his  eye-glass  and  |ierrrd  out  across  the  dark 
canal. 

"Rather  a pleasant  little  gathering  to-night!"  he  said,  casually, 
*'  Rose  Bathurst  look*  particularly  well.  Don't  you  think  so?” 
Serraeauld's  lips  |iarted;  then  pursed  themselves  together,  while 
lie  cn*t  one  comprehensive  glams-  at  hi*  uncle's  stiff  bark. 

"Oh  ves!  Ye*,  Quite!"  he  icjoined,  vaguely;  then  very  swiftly 
lie  turned  an<l  hurried  across  the  milon  aft*-r  t'lndugh. 

She  was  bidding  her  hostess  g«*od  night  as  he  reached  her  aide, 
and  his  attentive  glance  noted  her  heightened  odor  und  her  nerv- 
ously ulert  manner. 

“Tomorrow  night,  then!”  Lady  France*  was  saying;  and  he 
saw  (iodnglt  nod  and  smile. 

"To-morrow  night!"  she  repeated.  "Mr.  Barnard,  are  you 
ready ?" 

As  «hr  looked  round  for  her  cavalier,  Sermraiild  stepped  softly 
In  her  side. 

“Mrs.  Milhunke,"  lie  said,  "you  will  not  discard  my  uncle's 
gondola?  He  is  waiting  to 
know  if  we  may  convey  you 
home." 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  a 
faint  suggi-slioii  of  coldness  and 
distrust.  Then,  across  the  si- 
lence of  her  indecision,  the  low. 
thrilling  notes  of  the  Vi-nt-liuii 
night  music  broke  forth  again  as 
the  imi-irians'  gondola  passed 
(lie  I'aluz/o  I'gochini  on  its  wav 
homeward.  Astonishingly  near, 
it*  poignant  sweetness  seemed 
literally  to  sweep  across  the 
rnt/vn  through  the  open  win- 
dow*. At  the  sound  her  face  in- 
voluntarily softened ; her  lips 
parted.  and  she  smilt-d. 

“Very  well!"  she  acquiesced, 
la-low  her  breath.  “Tell  laud 
Dcerehurst  that  hr  mav  take  me 
liome." 

CHAPTER  XXIII 
Dt'HIMn  the  night  (hat  fol- 
lowed. t’lodngh’s  excited  thought* 
M-arcrly  permitted  her  any  sleep, 
but  with  (hat  extraordinary  re- 
of  strcnglh  that  spring- 
the  eomhination  of  youth 
and  health,  she  ro*e  next  morn- 
ing a*  fresh  und  untired  a* 
though  she  hud  enjoyed  unbro- 
ken re*t. 

t 'oniing  dow-n-*tuir*  at  half 
past  eight,  the  llr-t  ptrm  she 
encountered  was  Milhunke,  en- 
tering the  hotel  from  the  terrain. 
And  spurred  by  her  own  r\ 
nla-riint  spirits,  roused  to  a 
WDM'  of  gi-nrrul  good-will  hy  her 
own  rosy  outlook  U|ion  life.  »he 
went  quickly  forwurd  to  greet 
him. 

*•  tJiKid  morning,  dames!”  *l»e 
■mid.  ” I hone  you  haven't  l**e« 
tiring  yourself. 

It  -truck  her  a*  an  after  im- 
pression that  he  looked  slightly 
worn  and  fatigued. 

A*  he  t*>ok  her  hand  he  amiled. 
gratified  hy  her  romwrn. 

" Not  at  all  my  dear!"  he 
responded.  " Xot  at  all!  1 
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" Take  wir  into  fHirlarrMhip,"  hr  Maid. 


have  had  an 

hour'll  excur- 
sion with  .Mr. 

Timibt.  | n«- 
Mire  you  I had 
iu  > idea  that 
i he  byway*  of 
Venire  were  «i 
interesting.  No 
idea  whatever!" 

" All  Venirr 
i«  heavenly!" 

Clfldagh's 
jUmr  wu  alter- 
ed arriMR  the 
terra  re  to  the 
runril.  radiant 
in  the  early 
lijrht. 

Mil  ha  nice 
raised  hi*  bend, 
arrested  by  the 
fervor  of  her 
tone. 

"Then  you — • 
you  e n j o y e d 
yourself  I a * t 
nijrht ?"  lie  ven- 
tured. with  mi 
usual  |iefirt  ra- 
tion. 

“Oh.  to  very 
much!"  She 
turned  to  him 

sit  It  a glowing  smile  that  betrayed  a warm  dr*  ire  for  universal 
confidence  mid  sympathy.  “So  iiiueh!  Mr.  Ifarniird  mid  the 
tall,  dark  haired  bny  tfial  you  met  la**!  evening  lioik  Hie  all 
round  the  eunals  in  the  mod  Is-uutifiil  gondola  Is-longing  to  laird 
IVerehur*l.  We  *aw  all  the  interesting  |M-ople  from  the  hotel* 
mid  heard  the  mu*ie:  and  afterwards  Mr.  Barnard  brought  on- 
to the  I’alauu  I'gocliini  and  introduet-d  roe  to  latdy  Frances 
llojie.  She  wan  charmingly  kind  anil  hospitable,  ntid  made  me 
promise  to  go  again  to  night  -and  to  bring  yon." 

Milhunkr'*  face  fell. 

"tlb,  you  must  mine!  Vwi  must ! lady  Frances  Hope  feels 
tare  she  ha*  met  you  before.  You  must  «-oim- ! ” 

MilUuike  looked  diatreaaed. 

" Hut.  my  dear — " 

**Yr».  I knnw  you  hate  society.  Hut  just  this  on  re — I -I  tcinh 
you  to  come — " 

She  niude  the  ap|iral  with  a midden  anxious  gesture,  horn  of  a 
very  subtle,  a very  instinctive  motive.  \ motive  that  had  for 
it*  lu»i*  an  obw-ure  ami  quite  iinnrknou  lodged  sense  of  self-pro- 
to-t  i»n. 

Millwnke — materialist  born — heard  only  the  words,  noting  noth- 
ing of  the  uiideriiM-iiiiiiig. 

“ Hut.  my  dear.’’  he  expostulated.  " the  thing  i«  •»  impossible. 
Mr.  Angelo  Tomlin  ha*  pioinised  to  e\|ioiiml  his  theories  to  me  after 
dinner  tonight— " 
lie  looked  at  her  nervously. 

She  was  silent  (or  a minute  or  two— suddenly  and  profoundly 
ninx-iiaj*  that,  in  all  the  radiant  glory  of  her  surrounding*.  she 
•ti«*|  alone.  At  the  painful  nai»riou*iir*»  *he  l<  It  her  throat  swell, 
hut  with  a delimit  refusal  to  Is*  eoiiquered  by  her  feeling"  she 
gave  a quirk,  high  laugh. 

"Oh,  very  well!"  *he  cried.  “ Very  well!  \*  you  like!" 

Ami  without  looking  at  him  again  she  turned  and  entered  tin* 
«ifff*-rnuin  of  the  hotel. 

Having  partaken  of  her  morning  meal  with  a haste  that  be- 
tokened unruly  emotion"  "he  returned  to  the  terrace,  where— 
aiming  llir  other  early  loungers-  she  found  Barnard.  reading  his 
hnglish  newspaper*.  Hieing  her.  lie  threw  the  pu|ier«  down,  jumpr-d 
to  his  fiet.  and  mine  forward  with  evident  pleasure. 

"<x«hI  morning!’*  he  said,  cordially.  “Good  morning!  You 
wik  a<  fredi  a*  a flower  after  last  night's  di-*ipnt  inn.'’ 

Slii-  took  hi*  hand  and  met  his  suave  smile  with  a sense  of  relief, 
f!«r*l  morning! " she  returned,  softly.  ” Have  you  seen  .lamr«? 
He  breakfasted  hours  ago." 

**td.  "Oh  yea!  I w-aa  talking  In  him  just  now. 
lie  has  giiiie  to  write  letter*." 

" To  write  letters!" 

There  was  no  curiosity  and  very  little  interest  audible  in  C’lo- 
a»gh  • time. 

he  *aiil.  And  you*  What. 

.V”T  koked  lip  a ml  sinili-d  again. 

To  idle."  *he  said.  “I  have  n hereditary  gift  for  idling." 
r.irnani  smiled,  then  glanced  along  the  terrace  with  an  air  of 
pretended  aecrery. 

. 7*'  me  into  partnership f”  he  naid.  in  u whl-pei  " My  client* 

‘j.  ' know  it.  hut  I'm  constitutionally  the  laziest  heggn i alive, 
i ! l *r  ''***■  -vw,r  company  for  half  an  hour?  The  c.innl*  am 
k'htful  in  the  early  morning-" 

He  rad nmted  the  flight  o|  stone  step*  round  which  « 

P>«o!aa  n*fp  hovering  in  expectation 
Mngli*  glance  followed  hi* 


re  you  going  to  do?" 


or  two 

her  fn«e  in«en»ihly  bright- 


"I  «houhl  love  :t."  ahe  said. 

Truly  ’ 

^he  nisldisl. 

•t'Jfht!  Then  the  thing  is  done.** 


He  hurried 
forward.  And 
with  n little 
thrill  of  pleas- 
urable anticipa- 
tion t'liMlagh 
saw  one  of  the 
loitering  gon- 
dola* glide  up 
to  the  step*. 

For  the  first 
few  moments 
after  they  had 
entered  the  Imat 
she  was  silent, 
for  in  the  iri- 
descent morn- 
ing light  Venice 
tirade  a new  ap- 
peal : then  grad- 
ually — insidi- 
ously — as  the 
charm  of  her 
Mirro  undings 
began  to  sooth 
her  senses,  t he 
encounter  with 
Milhanke  melt- 
ed from  her 
mind,  and  the 
litas*  lor  Jc4.it  Claims  subtle  eliviron- 
trhinprr  nirnt  bred  of 

last  night'"  adu- 
I a t i o n rose 

again,  turning  the  world  golden.  As  they  passed  the  I'nlazzo 
I giM-hini  she  looked  up  nt  the  closed  windows  of  the  first  floor; 
then  alrmtst  immediately  she  turned  to  her  companion. 

" Mr.  Itarnard."  she  suid.  suddenly.  " I want  to  ask  you  n ques- 
tion. I want  you  to  explain  something." 

And  Itarnard.  dowel V studious  of  her  demewnor,  felt  insensibly 
that  her  mood  had  changed — that,  by  a fine  connect  ion  of  sug- 
gestions. she  wa«  not  the  same  heing  who  had  stepped  into  the 
gondola  from  the  hotel  steps.  With  n genial  movement  he  bent 
his  head. 

" Command  me!"  he  said. 

Before  replying,  she  took  another  swift  glance  ul  the  closed 
windows;  then  she  turned  again  and  met  his  eyes. 

“Tell  no  why  Sir  Walb-r  OdV  i*  cal  I it  I 'Sir  Galahad.”' 

He  smiled. 

“Gore?"  he  said,  with  slightly  amused  surprise.  “I  didn't 
knnw  you  were  interested  in  dorr," 

" I aui  not.  But  please  tell  me.  I want  to  know." 

His  smile  broadened. 

"Tlie  nickname  surely  explain*  itself." 

"SomeUi.lv  with  an  ideal?  Somebody'  above  temptation?” 

" lYerisrly." 

She  (Mindcr.-d  over  thi*  reply  for  a moment,  tlu-n  she  opened  a 

fresh  attack. 

" Tln-ti  whv  should  land  Deerehurat  and  Mr.  Ki-rracatild  have 
smilcxl  when  they  *|*>kr  of  his  meeting  me?” 

Barnard  looked  up  in  unfeigned  astonishment : then  he  laughed. 

“ I'jmui  niv  word.  Mrs,  Millsinke!"  Ik*  cried,  "you  are  absolute- 
ly unique!" 

('lodngli  flushed.  For  one  second  she  wavered  ou  the  borderlunil 
of  deep  offence:  then  her  mood — her  sense  of  the  ridiculous  and  the 
sunny  atmosphere  of  the  morning — conquered.  She  responded  with 
a clear,  ringing  laugh. 

" I suppose  I'm  not  like  other  people.**  she  aaid, 

**  For  which  you  should  say  grace  every  hour  of  your  life!'* 
Barnard  turned  and  looked  into  her  glowing  face.  *‘  But  I'll  sat- 
isfy your  curiosity.  Gore  is  known  in  his  own  set  as  a man  who 
olwtinately  -and  against  all  reason  —refuses  to  believe  in— well, 
for  instance,  in  the  interesting  young  married  woman.” 
flodagh'*  lips  parti-d. 

" But  what — ” she  la-gun.  impetuously ; then  she  stopped 
Itaniard  eontinU)*l  to  h*.k  ut  her. 

*'  Isn't  the  inference  of  the  simile  somewhat  obvious?” 

Her  glance  fell 

M lih !“  she  said.  "Oh!  I suppose — I suppose  I see.'* 

*■  Precisely." 

"But  surely — " Slu*  lM*gun  afresh:  then  again  intuition  inter- 
fered though  this  time  to  a different  end.  It  was  not  the  mo- 
ment. it  was  not  the  atmosphere,  in  which  to  |uirade  one's  senti- 
ments! With  the  too  - ready  facility  of  her  countrymen  to 
adapt  themselves  to  environment,  slvr  laughed  suddenly  and 
gaylv  at  her  own  passing  prudery,  ami  raised  u bright  far?  (<■ 
Barnard's. 

"And  when  he  meets  them*  interesting  young  married  women?" 

*'  \h.  there  he  dubs  himself  'Sir  Galahad'!  He  is  never  dis- 
courteous to  exacting  sirens,  never  bored.  never  tinfrfendlv.  lb- 
si  in  ply  decline*  to  be  aff.-i  t.-d  bv  their  singing.  Some  people  call 
him  a *aint.  for  keeping  hi*  eyes  on  the  ground:  other*  call  him 
a sinner,  for  not  picking  up  wliat  he  see*  there  In  rralitv  lie  is 
neither  sinm-r  n..r  «.iint.  Imt  just  that  enviable  creation— u lrwB 

who  is  self  *n  Hieing  " 

W hile  In-  spoke.  and  for  some  time  after  he  had  reused  to  speak 
Chslugh  *at  silent.  Site  was  leaning  over  the  side  of  the  gondola 
aler.  her  warm  fai-e  ^’t  into  a 
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**My-Other-Me” 

Hall  CaJne’s  Good- rvcv. lured  Comment  upon  Fictitious  Anecdotes  n.bout  Himself 


OK  all  famous  authors  now  living.  probably  Hull  Caine  hits 
been  the  victim  of  more  purely  imaginative  anecdote* 
titan  any  other.  Some  of  these  Marie*,  vre  regret  to  say. 

appeared  originally  in  thr  column*  of  this  journal,  and 

have  l iren  copied  extensively  in  English  newspapers  and 
periodicals.  Mr.  Caine  has  never  considered  it  worth  his  while  to 
make  formal  denial  of  surh  absurdities,  hut  in  a very  clever  am!' 

good-natured  speech  as  the  chief  guest  of  the  North  laincwdiire 

Press  Cluli  rewntly  he  touched  upon  them  as  referring  to  **  My- 
other-me.”  Itespunding  to  the  tnu»L  of  his  health,  Mr.  Caine  said: 
The  gentleman  who  has  proposed  the  toast  of  my  health  has 
aaid  kind  and  generous  things  iiIkiuI  me.  Journalists  never  say 
anything  hut  kind  and  grttrroua  things  about  me.  If  that  sounds 
atrange  to  men  like  yourselves,  who  are  familiar  with  many  things 
that  cannot  lie  railed  kind  and  generous  which  ate  sometime* 
said  in  iiewstwprrs  about  the  person  whose  name  I bear,  I would 
assure  you  that  thrse  things  are  said  alsiut  my  double,  not  about 
me 

We  have  heard  a good  deal  alsiut  men's  doubles  of  late,  and 
how  ni uch  the  poor  originals  suffer  from  them.  Many  an  old  news- 
paper nuin  will  make  bold  to  tell  you  tluit  the  worst  doubles  pub- 
lic men  suffer  (mm  are  their  doubles  in  the  newspapers.  Every 
public  man  realize*  this,  and  even  a semipublie  man  like  myself 
knows  a little  about  it. 

Tbe  matter  is  not  one  of  nutional  importance,  but  since  you  have 
done  me  the  honor  to  make 
me  the  guest  of  your 
Presa  Club  you  may  be 
amused  to  ficar  what  a 
semipublie  inun  has  suf- 
fered from  the  diaitdc 
which  has  dodged  him  in 
the  newspapers  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  year*.  Whether 
my-other-me  (tears  any  re- 
semblance to  the  |wr»uii 
wbo  stands  before  you  It  is 
for  you  to  say  when  I have 
told"  my  tale. 

First,  my -other  -me  is  u 
shocking  story-teller.  In 
both  senses  he  is  constant 
Iv  saying,  as  for  me,  what 
1 have  never  said,  and 
writing  in  my  name  what 
I have  never  written.  This 
would  not  matter  if  hi* 
words  were  sane  and  good, 
but  they  are  nearly  always 
and  silly.  1 have 


fuund  it  quite  impossible 
to  contradict  him,  and  I 
have  long  teased  to  try. 

HU  lies  go  on  and  on. 
and  it  is  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  overtake  them. 

/In  American  humorist 
say*  truly  tliut  a lie  will 
travel  round  tbe  world 
while  the  truth  is  pulling 
on  it*  Usds. 

My-other-me  is  a*  rain 
as  a peacock.  Occasion- 
ally he  make*  parallels 
between  himself  and  Dick- 
en*.  Thackeray,  and 
Fielding,  but  his  ego- 
mania is  capable  of  com- 
parison* more  appalling 
even  than  that.  Whin  I fir *1 


ft 


cut  to  America  he  told  an  aston- 


ished public  that  out  of  my  own  mouth  my  head  reseinhh 
Shakespeare's  and  my  face  resembled  Christ'*.  I naturally  con- 
cluded that  nobody  in  bis  senses  would  take  this  iiinaxirig  Amer- 
ican pleasantry  seriously,  but  it  was  repeated  in  sedate  news- 
papers, and  it  still  turn*  up  occasionally  in  journals  that  are 
not  conducted  in  Colney  Hatch. 

My-other-me  is  n shoi-king  fool.  When  King  Edward  did  u* 
the  honor  to  visit  the  Isle  of  Man  njV-nthcr-inc  was  said  to  have 
ridilrn  in  the  carriage  with  him,  ami  to  have  occupied  the  time 
liy  pointing  out  to  bis  Majesty  the  scenes  of  his  own  stories,  with. 
" That's  the  place  where  I met  So- -and-so,"  ” Tfial's  where  I did 
Mtirh  and  such."  The  King  was  said  to  have  twine  with  the 
mountebank  for  two  mortal  hours,  and  then  ordered  the  coach- 
man to  return  to  the  quay,  where  my  other  rtic  went  down  on  his 

knee*,  expecting  to  hear  bin  Majesty  say.  “ His*’.  Sir  but 

the  tliggustnl  monarch  only  said.  "<!et  up.  Mr.  .” 

Sow,  one  would  have  thought  this  piece  of  gniniuon  could  only 
find  a plan-  in  a l«nd  under ’study  to  1‘ttmh,  hut.  according  to  nil 
American  religious  journal,  it  strayed  into  the  pulpit,  where  a 
New  York  clergyman  made  if  the  l«-\t  for  a TartiiHish  sermon  on 
the  vanity  of  human  wishes,  ending  with  some  such  word*  as 
the*c.  “Ah.  my  brethren,  when  we  come  to  stand  before  the  King 
of  King*  and  think  to  put  forward  our  poor  rags  and  tattera  of 
good  deeds,”  ete. 

My-other-me  in  the  newspapers  is  n shameless  literary  Barniun, 
who  not  only  write*  anonymous  paragraphs  ulsait  hiniM-1f.  but  pro- 
enres  other  people  to  write  about  him.  which  seem*  to  1m-  an  in- 
sane  thing  to  do.  seeing  that  they  nearly  alwas*  write  unkindly, 


setting  him  up  a«  a sort  of  Aunt  Sally  for  any  quacksalver  lu 
shy  at.  On  one  occasion  the  reputable  editor  of  u repuLahle  weekly 
journal  in  London  puldished  under  my  signature  an  article  about 
myself  of  which  I had  not  written  him*  sentence  or  one  word  a»  it 
np|M-ur>*il,  ami  on  another  page  a caricature  of  a grotesque  person 
supposed  to  lx-  me.  posting  an  envelope  at  a pillar-box  addressed 
“ Editor, " and  saying,  " I wouder  Imw  these  things  get  into  the 
nrw*|ia|M‘rs.’' 

My-other-me  is  u shocking  old  Shy  luck.  When  I bought  my 
bouse  in  thi-  Isle  of  Man  it  was  said  in  a eertain  Saturday  paper 
that  I had  procured  it  at  a preposterously  low  pri«e  by  bidding 
down  to  the  la*t  penny  a widow  who  formerly  ownrd  it.  and  when 
the  lamentable  bank  failure  involved  our  island  in  something  bor- 
dering on  bankruptcy  it  was  alleged  that  I took  advantage  of  the 
necessities  of  the  pour,  perishing  farmers  to  huv  up  land  on  ridicu- 
lous term*,  and  to  lend  mom-y  at  exorbitant  interest.  As  a conse- 
quence. my-other-me  is  now  said  to  la-  rolling  in  riehe*.  and.  accord- 
ing to  hi*  own  account,  to  hold  not  only  the  gn-nter  nurt  of  tin- 
land  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  but  the  whole  of  seven  smaller  islands 
a*  well. 

On  the  other  hand,  my -other -me  is  a sentimental  idiot  in 
financial  affairs,  amt  it  ha*  been  announced  in  many  newspaper* 
that  when  a farm  that  had  heen  owned  by  a witch  doctor 
cume  to  the  hammer  he  held  up  his  cud  at  the  Miiction  to 
the  sum  of  £7000,  just  because  he  wn«  interested  in  witches 
and  fairies. 

My-other-me  i*  a blatant 
old  Ifliicts-ard  In  addi 
t inn  to  hi*  fault*  and  fail 
nr*-*  of  duty  in  domestic 
relation*  hi*  opinions  on 
*ex  question*  are  certain1 
ly  • »ut  rage*  m*.  It  has 
lM-en  *nid.  for  example, 
that  hr  hold*  all  women  to 
Is-  inferior  l«  men,  and  In 
believe  that  thr  mother 
who  give*  liirth  to  a girl 
ns  her  first  child  i*  a dis- 
graceful woman.  Sane 
leaders  of  tin*  women's 
movement*  have  combined 
these  views  a*  rational 
proposition*. 

Finally,  my-other-me  i» 
an  imposter  and  a thief. 
Although  his  iKMiks  arc 
devoid  of  merit,  he  steal* 
the  plot*  of  them  from 
poor  people  who  write  b-t 
lers  telling  him  almnt 
their  lives  or  work.  One 
gentleman  in  Chtcugn  ha* 
not  only  induced  a high 
eln«*  new *pH|>er  in  that  city 
to  devote  a whole  page  to 
an  exposure  of  the  fraud 
that  w«*  practised  upon 
him  in  the  mutter  of  one 
of  my  last  Isatk*.  but  lie 
prevailed  upon  u magi* 
trate  to  issue  a writ 
against  me.  a*  a writ  wn« 
issued  (by  the  same 
magistrate,  I think  I 
against  M.  Edmond  llw 
tiiml,  and  the  next  time  I 
set  foot  in  Chicago 
(I  hope  to  do  so  this  au- 
tumn i I am  to  lie  served  with  it.  and  perhaps  put  under  arre-t. 

Such,  gentlemen,  is  the  double  of  a semipublie  man  as  he  masquer- 
udes  in  the  m w -paper*.  I ain  responsible  for  this  rtillLan  in  the 
eyes  of  the  piddle  that  takes  its  morning  journal*  seriously.  I have 
done  about  fifteen  years'  hard  work  for  him  already,  nnd  although 
I do  not  a*k  for  compensation  for  a miscarriage  of  justice.  1 du 
ask  to  lie  let  off.  I uni  about  tired  of  playing  Sally  for  an  insane 
person  whose  friend*  ought  to  la-  Inking  care  of  him  if  half  of 
what  is  said  about  him  i*  true. 

lint  |M-rha|»"  the  person  I complain  a I mut  is  only  a minor  effort 
of  imagination  on  the  part  of  the  journalist  ns  novelist,  and  I could 
wish  ts-fore  sitting  down  to  say  that  noliody  admires  more  than  I 
do  the  great  work  of  the  great  novelist  known  to  the  world  a* 
” Tbe  |*re*a.M  This  novelist  publishes  bis  novel*  in  serial  form 
only,  and  hi*  grip  is  so  Intense  that  few  of  u*  can  sit  down  to 
breakfast  before  learning  the  latest  developments  of  hi«  story.  Hi* 
romance  i-  the  most  romantic  we  meet  any  where;  hi*  pathos  the 
mo«t  pathetic,  and  hi*  jtower  the  most  powerful.  Hi*  originality 
is  so  startling  that  it  mulct*  all  form*  of  invention  look  like  tlic 
fabrications  of  children  at  play,  and  his  versatility  i*  so  extraor- 
dinary that  it  i*  impossible  in  predict  whether  he  will  raise  bis 
curtain  to-morrow  morning  on  a tragedy  or  a farce  in  high  life  or 
low  life,  on  tin*  land  or  on  the  sea. 

lie  i*  the  great  world  novelist,  and  he  gees  on  from  century  to 
century,  making  "lories  of  surpassing  interest  and  value.  Hi*  p‘«gc 
is  always  open  and  cun  never  lie  dosed,  ami  whatever  his  subject. 

we  art iii|m-IIi-iI  to  read  of  it.  Kirch  i*  the  novelist  called  The 

Pres* — the  novelist  of  lift* — and  in  no  country  that  I know  is  he 
*o  faithful,  so  truthful,  or  so  incorruptible,  a-  in  our  own. 
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The  “ Aquila,"  Bristol  Yacht  Club,  own cd  by  .1  tint  H.  Chase 


The.  ••  HW/ii/r.’*  Hi  tty  ham  Yacht  flab,  owned  by  Ilf  nil  L.  Lincoln 


TYPES  OF  SEA-GOING  CRAFT  COMPETING  IN  THE  FIRST 
LONG-DISTANCE  RACE  OF  MOTOR-BOATS 

TA'  finl  long-distance  motor  boat  race  c n r all.  mpted  in  this  country  inis  b-./un  <>„  July  J>  uml.r  the  a unpin  * of  the  Knirk - 
rrbmkrr  Yacht  Club  of  College  /v.i  at,  Long  Islam!.  The  course  was  from  Coll,  a,  l".,nl  to  Hart,!,  h,  a, I.  Massachusetts.  .1 
distance  of  >H0  mil.  s.  tlf  the  heel  re  bmils  that  made  the  star!  none  teas  <>.  <r  thirty. sue  fnl  in  /,i„,lh.  and  the  loam  of  Ih. 
widest  was  10  f..t  ti  inch.  s.  The  ni>.  uas  won  by  the  “Talisman:'  owned  by  H ill  in  m Sanllc,  of  Host,,,,.  The  “Talisman" 
crotwd  Ike  finish-line  at  !Uj. JC  a.m.  on  duly  harintf  made  the  run  its  i'»  hours,  -'}  miaul,  s,  M u.no.ds 
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WHAT  IS  *■  WH1TK  MULE  "I 

, ..  Nbw  York.  July  U,  0ttt. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper  * ll>ei/y; 

®**»"“After  i»  thorough  search  of  the  Harlmder*  1 1 aide  and 
varum*  other  recognized  authorities  on  hi^lu-r  nlioliulu  •*,  I ven- 
tu!;t; to  r^*‘r  l<»  yon  thin  eager  inquiry,  ’’  What  in  * white  mule'"! 

That  it  in  a beverage  with  which  strong  men  should  Im*  ac- 
quainted in  evidenced  by  thin  excerpt  from  a kun-a*  newspujier 
apropos  of  the  coming  christening  of  the  battle-ship  hnnxa*: 

" Miss  Annn  Hoch,  the  sponsor,  who  w ill  crack  the  hoi  tic  at 
the  christening,  wouldn't  know  a bottle  of  champagne  if  she  met 
it  in  the  road,  unless  it  waa  lulu-lbd.  She  has  never  Men  a brit- 
tle of  champagne  in  her  life.  There  is  no  plate  around  the  Hoch 
home  for  liquor  of  any  kind.  Bootleggers  and  ‘ jug  trade  ‘ through 
express  companies  are  the  principal  ways  the  drinker*  there  get 
their  supply,  and  hontlrggers  don’t  carry  champagne.  Their  only 
article  usually  is  * white  mule.'  * 

Mim  Hoch.  despite  her  name,  is  evidently  not  an  authority  on 
beverage*,  or  I should  apply  to  her  for  information.  out  of' this 
thirsty  city  I send  up  my  cry  for  help  to  you. 

It  i*  conceivable  that  any  one  meeting  a bottle  of  champagne 
on  the  road  might  not  recognize  it.  Personally.  I should  run 
from  it  and  seek  the  nearest  establishment  where  blue  ribbon  is 
purveyed.  Hut  not  to  have  even  a speaking  acquaintance  with  a 
drink  like  "white  mule.”  naturally  ami  logit-ally  to  he  met  with 
on  any  road,  thi*  i*  ignorance  which  puts  me  to  the  blush. 

Has  "white  mule"  the  recalcitrant  properties  naturally  to  lie 
expected  from  a drink  thus  named,  or  is  it  of  (lie  mild  and  gentle 
character  of  that  other  rtpiinc  tipple,  the  horse’s  neck? 

Sir.  1 beg  you  set  me  right  in  thi-  matter.  I thirst  for  " white 
mule."  I am.  sir.  W.  B.  T. 


To  the  Editor  of  lltir/e  r'x  llVel/j: 

LANTERN  FOR  SALE 


Cheap.  Apply  to 
DIOGENES 

35  Cinder  Squat*,  Hell 


NEW  YORK  IS  SUMMER 

New  York,  July  Z*.  fflos. 

To  the  Editor  of  Hnrper'x  Wreltfy: 

Sir. — Apropos  of  the  dis-ctiNsion  among  »ever*l  of  your  corre- 
s|KJiideiit*  (smrernillg  various  profitable  and  unprofitable  ways  of 
s|wnding  one’s  vacation,  ha*  it  occurred  to  you  to  respond  by 
celebrating  the  unique  delights  of  New  York  as  a summer  re- 
sort! Probably  not — for  comparatively  few  person*  appreciate 

them. 

One  concede*  at  the  start,  of  course,  that  for  those  to  whom  a 
vacation  means  primarily  a dwelling  more  or  les*  close  to  the 
heart  of  nature — the  woods  and  hill*  ami  the  open  road — New 
York  must  la*  a barren  and  intolerable  wa*te.  with  its  relentless 
expanse  of  sun-baked  brick  and  mortar.  Hut  such  a view  con 
*idei«  only  the  superficial  aspect  of  New  York  in  summer.  If 
one  insist-  upon  the  huoolic  element,  there  are  a hundred  places 
within  a narrow  radius  of  the  city  where  one  may  taste  *wne- 
thing  of  the  joy*  of  the  country — a somewhat  contaminated  conn- 
try,  to  he  sure,  for  there  U always  a hint  of  the  town  to  be  found 
in’  some  oh  trialing  factory  chimney  or  encroaching  trolley-car. 
IXoes  the  casual  New-Yorker  know  the  deep  -erenity  of  the  wood* 
at  Inwood  Height*!  Doe*  he  know  the  delectable  region  alsutt 
Fort  Washington  and  lb-pot  lone!  or  the  wind-swept  slretehc*  of 
the  upper  Palisades!  I do  not  mention  -uch  thrice -familiar  lmunt-s 
u*  Central  Park,  the  l/*»ng  Islaml  Ismehes,  and  the  Bronx,  fnr  the 
fastidious  seeker  would  doubtless,  and  wisely,  prefer  less  densely 
|M)pnlated  rrgiun*. 

Even  without  resorting  •«  her  M'inirural  environ*,  however,  there 
arc  haunt*  and  byway*  of  pure  delight  within  -peaking  distance 
of  Madiwui  Square.  I mean  the  fascinating  roof-top  region  of  the 
metropolis — a country  from  which,  say  at  sunset  or  after  night 
fall,  one  sees  no  longer  a merciless  expanse  of  superheated  stone, 
hut  a magical  eitv  of  dream*,  an  illimitable  garden  of  enchant- 
ment. where  the  wreathing  smoke-cloud*  become  fairy  mists,  and 
the  lighted  contour*  of  the  building*  splendid  palace*.  and  the 
hu*hed  and  distant  turmoil  of  the  streets  lweoinc*  the  heat  of  an 
unecusing  and  mysterious  tide.  After  such  a *pe«itaele.  so  com- 
plex and  engros-ing  in  it*  suggestions  and  connotation*,  the  un- 
complicated diversion*  of  the  country  may'  stm  not  quite  -o  in- 
dispensable as  they  did. 

I am.  air,  Roreht  Townsend. 


SHOULD  THE  ALLOW ANTES  OK  CoLLKCK  MKN  BE 
LIMITED? 

Kv.iNsrroN.  I1.1..  July  ft.  JWS. 

To  Iht'  Editor  of  Harper'*  tlVt’/v: 

Sib. — | wish  to  submit  to  you  a question  which,  a*  it  causes 
me  considerable  hepu//lement.'  must  proportionately  bother  other 
college  men.  I am  a -Tuninr  at  one  of  the  big  universities.  I have 
partially  made  mv  own  way  through  the  course,  by  bookkeeping 
for  several  of  the  rluln.  tutoring,  etc.,  and  the  hulk  of  my  ex- 
pen«-s  ha*  been  met  by  my  father.  My  spending  allowance  has. 


of  course,  been  painfully  limited;  but  I have  made  friends  with 
a lot  of  fellows  whose  fathers  are  wealthy,  and  who  have  as  much 
to  -|u-nd  idly  in  a month  or  *n  a*  1 have  to  defray  my  entire  vx- 
pcnxrs  for  the  year.  1 arn  not  a snub — I like  these  men  for  their 
congeniality,  ami  the  tact  that  they  are  rich  ha*  nothing  tji  do 
with  the  case.  It  only  happen*  m>.  ’ They  know  what  my  rireuin 
stances  arr,  and  they  are  -qua re  with  me  in  every  possible  way. 
and  would  la-  generous  if  I would  let  them,  lint  even  so.  going 
with  them  cost*  me  more  money  than  I cun  utlord.  I don’t  pre- 
tend to  keep  up  with  them;  obviously,  that  would  lie  impossible, 
hut  somehow  1 have  to  |my  for  being  in  their  eompany.  One  thing 
or  another  increases  my  expenses  in  a small  way  every  time  I 
am  with  them  or  join  any  of  their  expeditions.  Nor  could  I mi 
dure  their  companionship  on  any  other  terms.  Two  of  them  have 
their  own  automobile-,  and  I am  generously  pressed  to  areontpam 
them  on  their  tour*.  I have  done  so,  and  this  year  my  account- 
have  showed  a deficit.  \ ou  will  say.  why  not  eschew  thrir  com 
pany!  That  i»  inevitably  my  duly'  blit  i*  there  no  other  way’ 
These  men  like  rue  for  myself,  and  I like  them  for  theiiisclvc*. 
Yet  I must  withdraw  from  a eompany  that  ha*  given  me  tin- 
happiest  hours  of  my  life.  I repeat,  is  there  no  other  wav! 
Will  the  day  not  come  when  colleges  realize  true  ideal*,  and  make 
"all  men  equal"  hv  limiting  the  allowances  made  to  student- 
by  their  |ietr<-nt»r  I know  that  thi*  Bounds  altruistic,  even  fsn- 
ta-tie.  hut  why  should  not  a college  truin  iu  men  to  the  high- 
est advanced  -or »o logical  ideal*  trhile  it  ho*  i»  rkanre  of  iurin- 
du-lion  ortr  I hem  f Tin-re  arc  school*  where  the  extravagancies 
of  students  are  arbitrarily  limited,  and  they  are  trained  to  e-« 
iioniie  methods  while  they  are  impressionable;  why  should  colleges 
refrain  from  giving  tlieir  -Indents  the  U-nefit  of  similar  di» 
eipllne!  The-e  arc  four  crucial  year*  in  a Ilian's  life;  and  I be- 
lieve it  would  Is-  ,i  high  moral  advantage  to  tin-  jwair.  a*  well  a* 
rich,  collegians  if  the  men  wen*  nil  placed  in  a position  of  rea- 
sonable financial  equality  during  tin*  important  period. 

1 am.  sir.  C.  H. 


THE  PERFECT  WOMAN  ADA  IN 

Ni-six.m  u*.  Mass..  July  tl.  I*»J. 
To  the  Editor  of  //arper's  ll  M-t/y; 

Sir. — The  letter  signed  “ .1.  .1.  R..M  on  your  is»rrc-|s>ndenee  page 
of  .July  15.  I agree  with — especially.  " Men  do  not  want  the  finest 
type  of  woniun;  they  want  women  who  are  attractive  to  them, 
hang  the  type!"  Very  true,  but  a*  regard*  the  widow — Why- 
in  the  world  shouldn’t  the  widow  be  the  most  attractive  woman' 
(1  don’t  quite  like  the  word  finest  used  there.)  1 think  it  very 
strange  that  she  shouldn't,  after  her  experimex*  with  a hu«lund: 
she  certainly  ought  to  piotll  by  it.  and  find  his  weak  point*.  It 
isn't  the  -ingle  woman’s  fault  that  she  can't  he  aa  attractive  as 
the  widow  to  some  nn-n. 

It  isn’t  fair  to  class  the  widow  with  the  single  woman.  Shr 
has  graduated,  received  her  diploma,  and  is  ready  tor  the  i\  tJ 
course.  You  wouldn’t  class  a Freshman  in  college  with  the  Senior 
just  ready  for  his  l\  <}.!  Hardly. 

Women  might  tie  divided  into  thru-  clause* — the  bachelor  maid 
fan  improvement  on  "old  maid."  I believe),  the  married  woman, 
and  the  widow.  1 am  very  glad  the  majority  of  men  do  not 
agree  with  “,T.  -I.  It..”  for  if  they  did  I am  afraid  there  would 
I**  more  splendid  bargains  in  the  old-maid  line  and  fewer  widows 
for  " that  sort  of  man.”  For  he  himself  is  in  a class  by  himself, 
or  ought  to  be. 

I wander  liow  complimented  a man  like  that  would  feel  to  have 
some  of  his  best  women  friend*  say  for  even  any  woman),  *’0h. 
give  me  a widower  every  time." 

There  are  some  things  (even  though  thia  is  a free  muntry  I 
that  we  may  feel  and  want  to  say.  hill  if  we  have  any  regard  fur 
other  |K-ople’»  feelings  we  don't  auv  them. 

I am.  air.  M.  D. 


ABUSES  OP  OUR  MAIL  SERVICE 

— , Net,.,  July  H,  19*:-. 

To  the  Editor  of  liar/or'*  Weekly: 

Sib. — Your  article  on  " The  Abuses  of  our  Mail  Service  " i* 
jicrt  incut  and  well  timed.  As  regards  the  money-order  busin*-— 
and  it«  annual  deficiency  of  if-i.MMt.ntMi.  it  acem*  to  me  that  tin- 
government  should  either  retire  from  it  entirely  or  insist  upon  a 
government  ruunn|M>|y,  and  not  permit  the  expre**  companies  I" 
compete  with  it  in  the  is*ue  of  " expn-ss  money  orders." 

Ii  will  lie  rrrnrinlierod  that  some  year*  ago  all  post -offices  whn-c 
business  reached  a certain  amount  annually  were  nt  once  made 
money-order  offices  without  any  regard  to  the  want*  of  the  public 
in  any  locality.  I personally  know  of  several  places  whrre  money 
order  offices  were  absolutely  uimcecs-iary.  The  husliie-s  men  in 
the  pla«*\  to  accommodate  tlieir  patrons,  would  give  check*  on 
Chicago  mid  other  large  titles,  without  charge,  while  in  towns 
where  there  were  hank*  cheek*  could,  of  course.  Is*  will  for  any 
amount.  The  real  need  i«  for  some  inexpensive  method  of  *cnd 
ing  small  -urns  and  the  pro|Hwed  po«t  eherk  system  is.  a*  ,v,m 
point  out.  so  easy  and  simple  a method  that  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
any  one  can  object  to  it — unlrs-  it  interfered  with  hi*  own  profit*. 

I may  add  that  fourth-class  postmaster*  would  hi*  delighted  to 
la-  relieved  of  a duty  which  i*  a targe  part  of  their  work  and  for 
which  tiny  receive  a mn«l  paltry  remuneration.  My  average 
money-nHer  i**ne*  amount  to  alsmt  lltMR)  per  month,  to  say  noth- 
ing about  orders  paid,  and  my  emoluments  for  money-order  bu*i 
nc—  for  the  same  period  come  to  a little  over  ♦.’! — and  "till  tliere 
is  a huge  deficit.  I am.  sir. 

A Fot’RTH-Cl.AHR  PoaTMAHTEK. 
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New  Petroleum  Deposits  in  Asia 

Ki  wipe  u*  vHI  «*  America  i*  intrre»t«sl 
n tin-  diwwven1  wild  exploitation  of  new 
j.< ; ml.  I.tn  di-|Ni«il*.  »n«l  111  jiwwnt  Mtanpo- 
units  j»  the  country  to  which  attention  in 
Iring  directed.  There  have  been  ditcovercd 
m the  province  of  tlagdad,  mar  tin*  Tigris 
jihI  north  of  Sanwrim.  a nuinber  of  rich 
»phni*».  while  on  the  Kupbrutc*  near  Hit 
similar  ‘pring*  also  have  urcii  found. 

Oa  KTimnl  of  the  brigand*  thin  district 
line*  out  afford  good  opportunity  for  prow- 
p-rtinj;  ami  development,  but  in  the  Krrkuk 
ilHrict  the  future  for  such  activity  in  much 
won*  promising.  and  not  only  petroleum, 
Imii  jI.-i  owl.  iw  found,  the  former  being 
n*.*J  for  lighting  by  the  natives,  while  the 
cull  “»i«  brt-n  tried  on  the  Tigris  stratnwhipu, 
pniviig*.  hottcm.  too  bituminous.  There  is 
every  evidence  that  the  petroleum  deposits 
ure  extensive  uml  will  repay  ample  working, 
but  it  i*  believed  that  the  completion  of  the 
lbipl.id  railway  and  increased  shipping  fa- 
• ■■lilies  nn  the  Tigris  must  b*  provided  he- 
they  ran  be  turned  to  practical  no- 


Automobile  Farming 

,i  xrw  and  s|a*eiul  type  of  automobile 
h o irivnlly  lawn  put  on  the  market  in  Seot- 
Unl  uhi«h  »«  designed  especially  for  farm 
ami  uliieh  is  not  only  suitable  for 
**"**■■*.  hut  way  he  equipped  na  a mil- 
tiratar  or  icapr-r.  It  will  prepare  the 
I'rmind  and  sow  the  seed  at  one  operation, 
■ !>i  ran  Is1  operated  at  a better  speed  than 
• li"t».  Thus  when  ploughing  it  can  cover 
row.  six  to  seven  acres  a day.  and  goes 
,h'  *''M  **>  »»  In  leave  it  in  final  shape 
jar  cultivation.  When  not  in  use  in  the 
"M-. ,hr  "wtw  la*  used  to  drive  all 
itfWIBg  machinery  and  when  ploughing,  the 
oi-t  »t  fuel,  labor,  and  depreciation  hu«  been 
mnipui*d  at  out  .3.-II  »r  |wr  acre,  nr  less 
hsn  one  half  (he  expense  of  ploughing  bv 
' , . '*  interesting  to  note  that  the 

f,',p,  l!Uch,m‘  <*  "bout  *lfttW,  an 
I * 1 ''T  "ot  Prohibitive  for 

" , *rm-  *hV>  a thorough  te«t  of  the 
Sa3i  , Tl  r"1'1'  **  The 

" ET  ' 1 1 ' ' SM.  dur. 

have  to  Is-  fed  n lien  it  is  not  working 
b"’'  ,h."t  * *ul**t«ntial  element  of 
“**?  «*»  probably  be  secured. 


His  Last  Card 

IT,'".  ,m,Mt  •r.'bdm,™ 

..■„h  I,”  . ' 1 ,--v  TW  »~t  dulv 

sin *._v  * ’’••■rd  upiKi  to  perform  was  to 

iPraPk*''  ',U  ,dW”,n  on  ■ "Tie*  of 

*•  *nd  leave  one 

t-ri.  haarV "r  • waiter.  After 

.ri-Mrai^n ‘n*  tmm.  house  t„  house 
Ilk.  .Li  w**  e.vlui listed. 
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four,  who  was  standing  treat,  naked  Mr. 
Chamberlain  what  he  would  have. 

” Thanks,  I’ll  take  Scotch,  Arthur,”  was 
the  response. 

" And  what  will  you  take.  Lord  Charles?” 
” I’ll  take  Iriah,  Arthur.” 

" And  what  will  you  take?”  addressing 
the  .ia|iuni-*e  minister. 

“ I’ll  take  Port  Arthur,  thanks,”  was  the 
answer. 


One  of  His  Lucid  Intervals 

A VISITOR  nt  a lunatic  asylum  noticed  one 
of  the  inmates  walking  about  the  grounds 
pushing  in  front  of  him  a wheelbarrow  turn- 
ed upside  down. 

The  visitor  stopped  him  and  inquired  the 
reason  for  the  unusual  procedure. 

“ Why.  you  sex-.”  said  the  demented  one. 
*’  if  I turned  it  right  aide  np  they’d  put 
bricks  in  it." 


u rusuion 

'atTSr 

■■'tz  !,r  fcmw- 

far.mt  ,f>  ■V,l,‘  W|,nl  it  fort”  asked  the 

**■  > 

ll«a  far  in  !.  l ' n?  the  answer. 

he  sank?”  questioned  tit#  I 

!!>  Mtln.* 

■ • CS  wlrtT*  "K  «"'k  "ft." 

“ *'•*«  up*.'  !*•«.  “ I,,-,  ■ 

T1*y  Took 

JJ?  -'nCSlili*'  ‘i1  * ,,"TI"  «***lon 
“t  (lumberUin. 
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Pears’ 

Pears’  Soap  fur- 
nishes all  the  skin 
needs,  except  water. 

Just  how  it 
cleanses,  softens 
and  freshens  the 
delicate  skin-fabric, 
takes  longer  to  ex- 
pound than  to  expe- 
rience. Use  a cake. 

Sold  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 


Disconcerting 

“ Now,  boy«.”  «nid  the  nehoolmaater.  dur- 
ing an  examination  in  geography.  *•  wlmt  i* 
the  axis  of  the  earth!” 

■Johnny  raised  bin  hand  promptly. 

“ Well.  Johnny,  how  would  you  describe 
it?" 

"The  nxit  of  the  earth.”  aaid  Johnny, 
proudly,  ••  is  an  imaginary  line  which  passes 
from  one  ymle  to  the  otW.  and  on  which 
the  earth  rrvolvcn.” 

“ Very  guod."  exclaimed  the  teacher. 
M Notv.  could  you  hang  clothea  on  that  line, 
Johnny!" 

" Vex.  air,”  was  the  reply. 

” Indeed!”  said  the  examiner,  disappoint- 
ed: ” and  what  sort  of  clothes !” 

” Imaginary  clothes,  air." 


Aeries  to  MoTHsss  — Msi  Wmum'i  Sootnimo  Stays  | 
•honli!  i»  im-fi  /or  ctiilrfrtw  teethina.  I«  suolliei  r 

ctuM.  tollma  the  sum*,  *T1* vk  r-T-  —<-*  — ■ *>- 


ctiiM.  •oltnu  the  sum*,  sTl*vs  *.‘.1  ram,  i 
it  the  but  reroedr  lor  dwrrhin  —fAJ*  1 


THE  NURSERY'S  PRTEND 
it  Dosmk  t Evclb  Brand  ('oNDsatsu  Mica  S<teatiS.»ily  . 

prrnarrU  u »n  infmt  trod,  it  it  lh*  rnuivtt  tppmtrh  to  ntothrft 
tiiilk.  Send  lot  Bstiy't  I>i»rv,  a vslnsl/  ‘ 

■«S  Mu-twia  Street,  New  Vor* — IAife.1 


Gillette  Safety 

NO  STSOPPIMC  NO  HONIMC  KdZOI* 


THE  nld-hih toned  nuor  with  > fotged  Made 
it  at  undependablr  at  the  wsaiher— good 
oue  day, cranky  the  next—  needs  honing  — 
alwayt  need*  loiaething  to  mike  It  work  I 
The  mrw  nu>r,  the  GILLETTE  SAFETY 
RAZOR,  hat  H J.mMr+JtrJ  mi/n-  Had,,  that 
•re  not  forged,  but  are  hardened,  tempered. 
gnu*nd.  and  aharpened  by  went  and  lulmted 

PWMIM 

F^ach  Made  gUet  from  26  to  10  thtrtt — coa 
forublt,  thorough,  satiatring  ahavra. 

Gillette  R.uot  Blailri  require  no  bowing  or 
stropping;  hrnts  a big  taring  of  time,  trouble  and- 
opsnte. 

New  Wider  when  needed  cent  au  tittle  that  after 
they  hats  beco*»e  dull  may  be  thrown  away  U 
new  blader,  #1.1*0, 

Tits  Gillette  Safely  Raaor  eonta  complete  >5  00, 
Sold  everywhere  at  thii  price.  la  bsswtifuny  tin. 
iihed.  triple  dltsr  plate . turner  in  a compact  little 
v«Uvt. lined  m, 

Shaving  this  way  it  an  economical  luxury,  and 
you  get  without  further  eipenie  mote  than 

400  Shaves 
Without  Stropping 

al  lets  than  ooe  cent  a share. 

A ik  fvmr  Jralrr  for  the  OILLETTE  SAFETY 
RAZOR  and  accept  no  substitute*.  He  can  pro- 
cure it  for  ynta. 

Write  for  our  let  treat  big  booklet  ta-diy, 
which  explains  our  .KV-dey  free  trial  otfer. 
Mast  dealers  make  (Ms  otter;  If  years  doae 
not,  wo  wlU. 


Gillette  Sales 
Company 

II74TIIKI  BulUIlf, 


t.  Will  P»,  I* 

1 Will*  f->r  > *Ul«t;  ta*l  *f-**A*l  X 

ME  AX)  MOTOR  CO..  OepCO  ffhl.  Chicago 

The  life-insurance  dollar  is  the  most  effective 
I one.  It  protects  your  family  and  your  own 
1 old  age  better  than  any  other,  if  invested  with 
the 

PENN  MUTUAI.  LIFE. 
q2t-3-s  Chert  nut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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III. — The  Adventure  of  Mrs.  Burlingame’s  Diamond  Stomacher 


1HAI)  seen  tin*  marvellous  creation  vrrjr  often  at  the  opera.  uml 
in  ninny  way*  rewnlitl  it.  Not  that  I win  in  the  leant  de- 
gree u victim  to  envy,  hatred,  and  ninlicr  toward  those  who 
are  possessed  of  a *ii|icrahundnnvr  of  thi*  world's  (food  tilings 
— far  from  it.  I rejoin*  in  the  great  fortune*  of  earth  be- 
cause, with  every  dollar  corralled  by  the  superior  energies  of  the 
multimillionaires,  the  fewer  there  are  for  other  men  to  seek,  uml 
until  we  atop  seeking  dullarN  and  turn  our  iniiida  to  other,  Utter 
thing*,  there  will  la*  no  ho|a*  of  |a*ace  and  awrrt  content  ii|ain  this 
little  green  luill  we  inhahit.  My  resentment  of  Mrs.  Burlingame's 
diaiuoml  stomacher  waa  not  then  loiscd  on  envy  of  it*  [KHua***ion, 
but  merely  ii|a>n  the  twofold  iiuisam-r  which  it  created  at  the 
opera -house,,  as  the  lady  who  wore  it  sat  and  listened  t«.  the  strains 
of  Wagner.  Bizet.  or  (ion nod,  mixed  in  with  the  ntn.ill-Ulk  of  Hcggie 
Stnekson,  Tommie  de  Coupon,  and  other  light*  of  the  »orin1  lirma 
rnetit.  In  the  first  place  it  caused  the  p*-ople  sitting  alsmt  me  in 
the  high  scats  of  the  opera -house  to  chatter  alsmt  it  und  discuss  its 
luolailde  worth  every  time  the  lady  made  her  appearance  in  it.  and 
I had  fled  from  the  standee  purl  of  the  house  to  the  top  gallery 
jil*t  to  escape  the  talkers,  and,  if  |>o»*ihlc,  to  get  my  musie  straight, 
without  interruption*  of  any  sort  whatsoever  on  the  side.  In  the 
*eeniui  place,  the  confounded  thing  glittered  so  that,  from  where 
1 sat.  it  wni  a*  dazzling  as  *o  many  sum II  mirrors  llashing  in  the 
light  of  the  sun.  It  accrued  as  if  every  electric  light  in  the  Imtisr 
found  some  kind  of  a refractor  in  the  thousands  of  gems  of  which 
it  waa  composed,  und  many  of  the  brilliant  light  effect s of  the  stage 
were  dimmed  in  their  lustre  by  the  persistent  intrusion  of  Mrs. 
Htiriingninc’s  glory  upon  my  line  of  vision. 

Hence  it  was  that,  when  I picked  up  tny  morning  paper  and  rend 
in  great  flaring  head  lilies  on  the  front  page  that  Mrs.  Burlingame's 
diamond  stomacher  had  l«*cn  stolen  from  her  at  her  Onyx  Cot- 
tage at  Newport,  I smiled  broadly,  and  shipped  the  breakfast -table 
*o  hard  in  my  satisfaction  that  even  the  snrrdded’Whcnt  biscuits 
llew  up  into  the  air  and  caught  in  the  chandelier. 

"Thank  Heaven  for  that!"  I said.  **  Next  season  I shall  lie  able 
to  enjoy  my  opera  undisturbed." 

I little  thought,  at  that  blissful  moment,  how  closely  indeed  were 
my  fortunes  fo  be  connected  with  that  wonderful  specimen  of  the 
jeweller's  handicraft,  hut  an  hour  Inter  I was  made  aware  of 
the  first  link  in  the  chain  that,  in  a measure,  bound  me  to  it. 
Breakfast  over.  I went  to  my  desk  and  put  the  finishing  touches 
to  a novel  1 had  written  the  week  before,  when  word  came  up  on 
the  telephone  from  below  that  n gentleman  from  " Busybody's 
Magazine  " wished  to  we  me  on  an  important  matter  of  biisim-s*. 

" Tell  him  I’m  already  a subscriber."  I called  down,  sup|K>*ing 
the  visitor  to  Im  merely  an  agent.  " I took  the  magazine,  und  a 
*ct  of  Chaucer  in  u revolving  bookcase,  from  one  of  their  agents 
last  mouth  and  have  paid  my  dollar.” 

In  a moment  another  message  came  over  the  wire. 

"The  gentleman  says  be  wauls  fo  see  von  alsmt  writing  a couple 
of  full  page  sonnets  for  the  Christmas  number.”  the  office  man 
'phoned  tin. 

"Show  him  up,”  I replied  instantly. 

Two  minutes  Inter  n rather  handsome  man.  with  a fine  eye  and 
a long  flowing  gmv  heard,  was  u«hered  into  mv  apartment. 

" I am  Mr.  SI  ikes,  of  ' Biisrhody's.’  Mr.  Jenkins.”  he  said,  w ith 
H twinkle  in  hi*  eye.  **  We  thought  you  might  like  to  contribute 
to  unr  C’brlstmas  issue.  We  want  two  sounds,  one  on  the  old 
Christmas  and  the  other  on  the  new.  We  can’t  offer  you  mure 
than  a thousand  dollars  apiece  for  them,  but — ” 

Something  caught  in  my  throat,  but  I managed  to  reply.  “I 
might  shade  mv  terms  n trille  since  von  want  a*  many  m*  two.”  I 
gurgled.  " And  I assume  you  will  pay  on  acceptance?” 


**  Certainly,”  he  said,  gravely.  " Could  you  let  me  have  them 
say— this  afternoon?" 

I turnrd  away  m*  that  lie  would  not  ore  the  expression  of  joy 
on  my  face,  ami  then  there  came  from  In-hind  me  a deep  chuckle 
and  the  observation  in  a familiar  voice, 

” You  might  throw  in  a couple  of  those  ltcinsi-n  coolers,  too. 
while  you're  about  it.  Jenkins.” 

I whirled  about  as  if  struck,  and  there,  ia  place  of  the  gray- 
bearded  editor,  stood — Hallies  Holmes. 

'■  Bully  disguise,  rh!"  he  said,  folding  up  his  beard  and  putting 
it  in  his  pocket. 

" Yc-e-cs.”  said  I.  ruefully,  a*  I thought  of  the  vanished  two 
thousand.  ”1  think  I preferred  you  in  disguise,  though,  aid  man." 
I added. 

" You  won’t  when  you  hear  what  I’ve  mine  for.”  said  he.  "There’s 
$9000  apiece  in  this’  job  for  in." 

"To  what  job  do  you  refer?"  I asked. 

'*  The  Burlingame  case.”  In*  replied.  ” I suppose  you  read  in 
the  paper*  this  morning  how  Mr*.  Burlingame's  diamond  stomacher 
has  turned  up  missing.” 

" Yes,”  sain  I.  " and  I’m  glad  of  it.” 

” You  ought  fo  bo,”  said  Holme*.  " since  it  will  put  $5000  in 
your  pocket.  You  haven't  heard  yet  that  there  i*  a reward  of 
UlO.'xm  offered  for  its  recovery.  The  public  announcement  has  not 
yet  been  made,  but  it  will  Is*  in  tonight's  papers,  and  we  are  the 
chaps  that  ate  going  to  get  the  reward.” 

" But  how?”  I demanded. 

“ Leave  that  to  rue."  said  he.  " By  the  way.  I wish  you’d  let 
me  leave  this  suit-caw  of  mine  in  your  room  for  nlsnit  ten  day*. 
It  hold  some  important  papers,  and  my  shop  is  turned  topsyturvy 
just  now  with  the  painters." 

” Verv  well,”  said  I.  " I’ll  shove  it  under  mv  bed." 

I took  the  suit-ease  as  Holmes  had  requested  and  hid  it  away 
in  my  bedroom,  immediately  returning  to  tlie  library,  where  he  sat 
smoking  one  of  my  cigars  as  cool  a*  a cucumber.  There  wu*  some- 
thing in  hi*  eye  that  aroused  my  suspicion  a*  aoon  a*  I entered. 

“See  here.  Holmes."  suid  1.  " I can’t  afford  to  la*  mixed  up  in 
any  shady  business  like  this,  you  know.  Have  you  got  that 
stomacher  ?” 

“ No.  I haven't.”  said  he.  “ Honor  bright — I haven’t." 

I eyed  him  narrowly. 

“ I think  ! understand  the  evasion.”  1 went  on.  “ You  haven’t 
got  it  because  I l»avi*  got  it — it's  in  that  suit-ease  under  my  !**d." 

" Open  it  and  see  for  yourself."  said  he.  " It  isn’t  there.” 

" But  you  know  where  it  is?”  I demanded. 

“ How  else  could  I Is*  sure  of  that  $10,000  reward!"  he  asked. 

"Where  is  it?”  I demanded. 

" It — er — it  isn't  located  yet — that  i*.  not  finally.”  said  he. 
" Ami  it  won’t  lie  for  ten  day*.  Ten  dav*  from  now  Mrs.  Bur- 
lingame will  find  it  herself  and  we’ll  divvy  on  the  reward,  my  boy. 
and  not  a trace  of  dishonesty  in  tin*  whole  business.” 

And  with  that  Raffle*  Holmes  rilled  his  pocket*  with  cigars  from 
my  stores,  and  bidding  me  la*  patient  went  his  way. 

The  effect  of  hi*  visit  upon  mv  nerve*  was  such  that  any  more 
work  that  dav  was  itnfmssthle.  The  fear  <*f  possible  com  plication* 
to  follow  upset  me  wholly,  and.  di-iutr  hi*  n**uraoee  that  the  suit- 
caw  was  innocent  of  siirrepl it iou*lv  acquired  -toniachers,  I could 
not  rid  mv  mind  of  the  suspicion  that  he  made  of  my  apartment  a 
fence  for  the  concealment  of  hi*  booty.  Tile  more  I thought  of 
it  the  more  was  I inclined  to  send  for  him  and  request  him  fo  re- 
move the  hug  forthwith,  and  yet.  if  it  should  **•  happen  that  lie 
had  spoken  the  irnth.  I should  hv  that  act  endanger  our  friendship 
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The  Stranger  Within  the  Gate 

f Continued  from  page  1116./ 

than  the  number  of  job-holder*,  and.  there- 
fore. wage*  are  -training  up.  To-morrow 
there  may  l»e  a (iilTereiit  story  to  tell;  then 
the  wage-worker*  in  this  country  will  be 
rendering  up  thank-  that  the  million  Italian 
uagc-wurkci*  in  this  country  will  puck  up 
their  belonging#  and  go  home  to  the  pleasant 
land  of  ltal\  to  live  on  their  saving*  till  a 
hotter  day.  just  as  tens  of  thousands  do  ruch 
winter. 

There  wi«  a howl  because  ulsiut  two 
hundred  thousand  Italians  arrived  last  year ; 
thirty  thousand  more  than  that  number  re- 
turned to  Italy  between  September  I and 
February  I.  Tne  Italian  is  the  safety-valve 
of  the  American  labor-market. 

M.  V*.  Richards.  industrial  agent  of  the 
Southern  Kailway,  recently  made  the  state- 
ment that  in  several  towns  along  hi-  road  the 
factories  were  practically  idle  because  they 
were  unable  to  obtain  adequate  labor.  I have 
on  tile  142  expressions  in  the  form  of  resolu- 
tions. letters,  and  article*  from  local  pn|»ers. 
of  desire  for  diversified  labor  in  the  South 
und  West,  and  a*  an  experiment  put  some 
of  the  more  promising  ones  in  the  hands  of 
Italian.  Hungarian,  and  Swedish  padrone 
and  employment-agent  acquaintances.  When 
cadi  was  sifted  out  something  wrong  was 
found. 

One  man  wanted  to  pay  less  for 
mill  la  lair  than  the  men  could  make  here 
excavating;  another  wanted  men  with  fami- 
lies to  buy  a lot  in  an  employee's  town;  un- 
other  plucc  was  cursed  with  malariu;  and  all 
of  the  demand  for  farm  labor  was  at  less 
than  £1  a day  und  board,  and  limited  to  u 
few  months  in  the  year. 

It  is  useless  to  expect  the  immigrants  who 
nrr  now  coming  to  the  United  States  to  go 
to  any  stated  section,  settle,  and  make  their 
homes  there,  unless  they  are  immediately 
provided  with  well-paid  employment.  They 
come  Iwking  for  a new  rate  of  wages,  not  a 
new  home  in  a new  lund.  To  this  state- 
ment must  be  excepted  Sweden.  Norwegians, 
Hermans,  and  some  Russians,  a shrunken 
minority  of  the  whole,  however. 

I have  shown  something  of  the  extent,  and 
given  the  method,  of  the  evasion  of  the  eon- 
tract-labor  law  in  the  Northern  and  Ku stern 
States,  and  having  recently  received  a full 
report  from  an  agent  I keep  on  the  Kio 
Grande,  the  method  of  the  Southwest  in  im- 
porting  Mexican  labor  can  la1  detailed. 
Canadians,  Culuin*.  and  Mexicans  are  not 
subject  to  the  same  immigration  require- 
ments put  on  other  foreigners,  so  the  rail- 
roads of  the  Southwest  and  the  construction 
contractors  in  that  region  are  abundantly' 
supplied  with  Mexican  labor  that  is  chcu|ter 
than  anything  that  can  lie  brought  from 
Kurope. 

At  the  several  important  border  elu- 
tions there  urr  numerous  employment 
agencies  which  employ  runners  to  meet  in- 
coming gang*  of  Mexicans,  hut  my  agent,  by 
getting  employment  a*  one  of  these  runners, 
found  that  his  business  was  not  to  secure 
immigrant  Mexicans  for  labor,  but  to  pre- 
vent other  runners  from  grabbing- the  men 
from  gangs  that  bad  already  l»een  secured  l*v 
men  railed  " herders  ” who  operate  through 
the  state*  of  Tamaulipas.  Chihuahua.  Xucva 
I .con.  and  Sonora,  putting  thousands  under 
agreement,  und  then  escorting  them  to  the 
border  towns,  where  every  day  at  main  they 
march  unaccompanied  by  the  "herders''  up 
to  the  end*  of  the  Inins- Rio  Grande  bridges. 
*tand  for  tlic  examination  by  the  United 
States  Immigration  Inspectors,  swear  they 
have  no  work  in  pro*|»eet.  and  are  |ia**i*l  iii 
to  be  corralled  by  the  rangers  and  sent  to 
tin-  work*  on  the  Suntn  Fc,  Southern  Pacific, 
Hock  Island.  Fort  Worth,  and  other  roads. 
As  a result  there  are  about  00.000  Mexicans 
permanently  in  Texas,  New  Mexico.  Arizona, 
and  California,  and  alsmt  lou.oon  come  in  to 
work  each  season  ami  return  when  pos- 
sessed  of  too  much  money  to  be  happy  wink- 
ing. 

There  srenis  to  be  but  one  practicable 
vvny  of  minimizing  the  evils  of  contract 
labor  importation  under  the  present  weak 
and  defenceless  system  of  examination  of 
alien*,  and  that  is  for  the  interested  parties, 
tli«-  labor -mi ions  to  advertise  the  $1000  re- 
ward  for  informers.  That  will  tiring  the 
underground  wire*  Jo  light. 
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I *W  /rrm  pmr 

I ISt.  I 

olid  pn**iMy  hreu  k 
the  pact,  which  Ionic 
fair  t»  bo  nmllUblr. 

Suddenly  I remem- 
bered hi*  injunction 
to  me  to  look  fi* 
myself  mu!  *ee  if 
the  itonulvr  rmll.i 
wa*  raomiM  there. 

*mJ  I hastened  tn 

art  upon  it.  It 
might  have  been 
pure  bluff  *»n  hi* 
part,  and  I reaolved 
not  to  be  bluffed. 

The  raw  opened 
(•icily,  and  the  mo- 
ment I glanced  into 
it  my  auapicion* 
were  allayed.  It 
contained  nothing 
lull  bundle  after 
bundle  of  letter*  tied 
tujrethrr  with  pink 
and  blue  ribbon*, 
one  or  two  ofd 
daguerreotype*.  some 
lock*  *of  hair,  and 
an  ivory  miniature 
of  Kaffir*  Hnllur* 
hincelf  a*  an  infant. 

Not  a •lotnaehcr. 
diamond  or  oilier 
wine.  wrn*.  hid  in  the 
roue,  nor  any  other 
aicpieiou*  object, 
and  1 clo*ed  it  with 
a *heepi*h  feeling  of 
■hunie  for  having 
intruded  upon  the 
sacred  correspond- 
enef  and  relic*  of 
the  happy  childhood 
daV*  of  inr  new 
f>*ud. 

That  night,  a* 
llolmr*  had  a*«rrt 
rd.  n reward  of 
f | II.IHMI  u a*  offered 
for  the  recovery  of 
the  Hu  r I i n k a m e 
stomacher,  and  the 
new *p<tpri*  for  the 
next  ten  day*  were 
full  of  I hr  too  it  If* 
of  detective*  of  all 
sort*.  amateur,  pro- 
fe«*i«uuil.  and  re- 
porlorial.  Central 
Olliee  wic  after  it 
in  one  place,  other*  sought  it  elsewhere.  Tile  editor  of  mu* 

New  York  paj*er  printed  n full  li-t  of  the  names  of  the 
|tur«t«  at  Mi*.  Hurlingame'*  dinner  the  night  the  treasure  was 
stolen.  and.  whether  they  ever  discovered  it  for  tluncelves  or  not. 
several  hearer*  of  highly  honored  «nriu!  name*  were  shadowed  bv 
reporter*  and  others  everywhere  they  went  for  the  next  week.  At 
the  end  of  live  day*  the  reward  wnn  increased  to  $'jOjNm,  and  then 
Kaffh-*  I Inline*"*  name  In-gan  to  appear  in  roniMvtinn  with  the 
ca*e.  Mr*.  Hnrlingame  lier»e|f  hud  *ent  for  him.  and.  without 
taking  it  out  of  the  linnil*  of  other*,  Inul  per*oii.illy  •er)ue*led  him 
to  lenk  into  the  matter.  Hr  had  grow  to  Newport  and  looked  the 
*it  lint  ion  over  there,  lie  had  ffltli  -tioiii  d all  the  servant*  in  her  two 
establishment*  lit  Newport  amt  New  York,  and  lind  ti noil v n**ureil 
the  lady  that,  nti  the  following  Tue*dny  morning.  h«  would  advi*e 
her  by  wire  of  the  delinite  location  of  her  missing  jewel. 

Ihiring  all  thi*  time  I Inline*  hud  not  ■onininiitcalcd  with  me 
at  all.  and  I lagan  In  fear  that,  offended  hy  my  ta-linvinr  nt  our 
lust  meeting,  lie  had  cut  me  nut  of  lie  ■ leiilul  ion*  altogether, 
when.  jw*t  a«  I wa*  almut  to  n-tiic  nil  Sunday  night,  lie  mippcarisl 
a*  lie  had  lir«t  come  to  me — stealing  lip  the  tiro-esca  tie ; and  this 
lime  lie  wore  n mask,  anil  rarrird  un«pie*t ioinilily  a burglar'*  kit 
and  11  dark  lantern.  Up  started  nervously  u*  In-  caught  sight  of 
me  reaching  up  to  turn  oil  (lie  light  in  tin-  library. 

“ Hang  it  all,  Jenkin*!"  lie  cried.  **  I thuuglit  you'd  gone  off  to 
the  country  for  the  week-end.*' 

” Vo,"  said  I.  " I men  nt  to  go,  liilt  I wu*  detained.  What's 

Up’  * 

••Ob,  well — I may  a*  well  nut  with  it."  lie  answered.  " I didn't 
want  you  to  know,  hut— well,  watch  and  sec," 

With  this  Kufflcs  I Inline*  strode  directly  to  my  honkesi***.  removed 
liiv  extra  illustrated  *el  of  Fox'*  /foot  of  Mart  urn.  in  live  Volume*, 
from  the  shelve*,  and  there,  noting  upon  the  slielf  behind  them, 
glittered  nothing  !«•**  than  tin  mi**ing  stomaelier! 

••tirent  lien  veil ».  Holme* * ' I -aid.  "wliat  di**s  this  mean?  How 
did  those  diamonds  get  there!  " 

"I  put  them  there  my*cll  while  vmi  were  stowing  my  suitcase 
under  vmii  1**1  the  other  night."  *aid  he. 

- You  told  ue  von  didn't  hate  them."  I said,  repimohfnlly 


“ I didn’t  when  l 

..Hike  — (CM  hll.l 
'hem."  said  he. 

••  N mi  told  me 
• hey  had  Dill  been 
finally  located."  | 
|ier*isted.  angrily. 

" I told  you  thp 
truth.  They  were 
•mlv  temporarily  In 
nilod.**  he  an*wc|r,|. 

" I in  going  io  |o 
late  them  definite 

Iv  to-night,  and  to 
morrow  Mr*.  Itiir 
lingnmr  will  find 
tlieiu — " 

*'  Where!"  I rrinl. 

“ In  hrr  turn  «*if. 
1*1  hrr  Vic  Y’iiL 
kounel”  said  IhifAc* 
llolme*. 

“ You — " 

“Yea  — I took 
them  from  New  1*111 
myself  - very  ea-t 
job,  ton."  *u id  Hiif 
lh*«  Holmes.  *'  Kver 
since  I saw  them  at 

thp  o|iera  Inst  win- 
ter I hate  had  thi* 
ill  mind.  *0  when 
Mrs.  Hurlingame 
gave  her  dinner  I 
»«tvm|  as  an  extra 
hut  ler  from  IM- 
inonico'*  — drugged 
tire  regular  chap  on 
the  train  on  hi* 
way  up  from  New 
York  — took  hi* 
clothes,  and  went 
ill  Ills  nlais1.  That 
night  I rifled  the 
Newport  safe  of  the 
stomueher.  mid  the 
next  day  brought  u 
here.  To  - night  I 
take  it  tn  the  Itnr 
lingamc  house.  *c 
cure  entrane* 
through  a Iwoeim-nt 
dinir.  to  which,  in 
my  eii|M»city  of  de 
Ici-live.  I have  nh 
taihed  the  key.  and 
while  the  caretaker- 
sleep.  Mr*-  Ilur 
lingaim's  dianioiw 
Mtoniarlier  will  I* 
pla.vd  in  the  safe  01 
the  tirst  floor  hark. 

"To  morrow  morning  I ahull  *cnd  Mr*.  Hurling* me  this  iih- 
sage:  //nr.  you  Mof  in  your  \eir  York  mtft  f | Signed | llallb 

Holmes, ' ” he  continued.  "She  will  come  to  town  by  tile  tir»i  tiaii 
to  llud  out  what  I moan:  we  will  go  to  her  residence:  ahe  wil 
open  the  safe,  and — *Jt».tHin  for  11*." 

" Hy  .love!  Holme*,  win  lire  n wonder.”  said  I.  "This  atmnaehe 
is  worth  ♦'J-'itMMHI  at  the  leift."  I lidded,  11-  I t«*ik  the  creation  il 
my  baud.  " Hot  of  money  tlnit!" 

" Yes."  said  lie.  with  a' -igh.  taking  the  stoiinelier  from  me  no- 
fondling  il.  "Hie  I {a  tiles  m me  till*  me  ill  t.  but  tlie  Slier  Inel 
Holmes  in  my  vein* — well,  I can't  keep  it,  Jenkins,  if  that  i»  win* 
you  mean." 

I blushed  at  the  ilit iliuit ion  conveyed  liv  his  words,  and  w.» 
silent  : and  Holmes,  gathering  up  hi«  t«*d*  anil  slutting  theatmnai  1" 
in  the  o;*pwiou«  l»  -oui  of  his  iml.  bade  me  in*  rrroir.  nnd  went  mi 
into  the  night. 

The  rest  is  public  property.  All  the  morning  piper*  wrere  fit! 
of  tin*  strange  nsovciv  of  the  Itiirlitigaine  stomacher  the  follow 
ing  Tile** lav  morning,  ami  the  name  of  Itaines  Holm-  * wa*  in  r\>t 
mouth.  That  night,  the  very  c**cnre  of  promptitude.  Holme*  a| 
pen  red  nt  inv  a|vu1nicnt  nnd  liamh'd  me  a Husk  for  my  share  1 
(lie  tin  11  suet  ion. 

“ W hy  wliat  dis—  this  menu!"  I cried.  *«  I took  in  the  tlgme* 
#IJ..'itm— I thought  it  was  t . Is- only  jMouiml” 

"It  wiis."  said  It  a tiles  1 1 ii|  tin  s.  ••Iml  Mrs,  Hurlingame  w.»*  * 
overjoyed  wl  getting  tin*  thing  hack  Hie  made  the  check  for 
i 11*1  cad  of  for  rijn.onil  •• 

*'  You're  flic  soul  of  honor.  Ilolinrw!"  I murmured. 

"tin  111  v futliir's  side,"  lie  -aid.  with  n -igh.  "tin  my  mother 
side  it  comes  luird.” 

" Xml  Mr*.  Hurlingame — didn’t  she  :i*k  you  how  you  ferretisl  fh 
thing  *»ul  ?**  I n»kis|, 

''  Xi—."  said  Holmes.  " Hut  I told  her  that  that  was  my  secret 
that  mv  *is- ret  was  mv  profession,  and  that  mv  profession  wu-  in 
hren.l  ami  butler." 

" Hut  site  must  have  ask.*!  von  who  was  the  gniltv  perron!" 
|»ersisted. 


“That  nir/hl  I ri/t'tt  Iht  Yiepurf  tuft  u(  Ihr  nfumirrAir" 
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The  Gambler 

(Continued  front  p*»;vr  112 T.) 

.tramp  exprr«ion.  her  howl  eyes  half  closed. 
St  Iju(  die  »pokr,  but  without  ruiaing  her 
hiad 

" And  von  are  atill  waiting  tor  the  person 
■ho  will  make  him  «ee  the  need  for  some 
<«*  risef 

She  waited  for  Barnard'*  answer,  but  it 
did  art  nunc.  Sensitive  to  the  wilrnrr,  she 
raised  her  head.  Then  her  M-lf-tNiiiwdiiiiNtte** 
hit  her.  'iiper«eiled  by  curiosity.  As  nli«* 
hnkid  up  she  mw  her  companion  lean  for- 
ward and  wave  u cheerful  greeting  to  the 
.wvwpanl  id  h gondola  approaching  them 
from  the  direction  of  the  railway  station. 

The  passing  «»f  the  too  gomlulu*  uempieil 
no  more  than  a ovuple  of  minutes.  But  the 
incident*  comprised  in  tome  minutes  remain 
with  u»  all  our  live*.  Tlie  approaching  bout 
was  a large  one.  rowed  by  two  gondolier*: 
for.  though  it  hnd  only  one  passenger,  it  ear- 
rod  a pile  of  luggage,  much  travel -worn, 
tlodagh'e  cars  noted  this,  but  they  did  so 
very  briefly : fur  instant  I v the  gondola  drew 
let  el  with  her  own,  her  glaiur-  lifted  itaelf  to 
the  owner  of  the  luggage — tlir  man  to  whom 
Barnard  hnd  waved  hi*  greeting. 

Sfc*  saw  him  with  great  distinctness,  for 
early  light  in  Italy  is  peculiarly  prnr- 
biting;  and  her  llrst  thought — n purely  in- 
•tmitive  one  — was  that  he  poaaeWwl  a 
-aibir's  face.  HU  strong,  clean-cut  features 
viggr-drd  a keen  and  iiitimute  relationship 
with  natural  element*:  hi*  healthily  clear 
•kit.  was  tanned  by  *un  and  wind:  and  his 
n."  iorhtd  out  upon  the  world  with  the 
Start  reliance  that  seenm  u reflection  of  the 
•I'idfast  otv*n.  The  first  impression  of  the 
**»  ‘agnely  daunting.  There  was  some- 
tl.mg  •elf-contained,  even  eld.  in  the  erect 
I* *r  "f  muscular  figure.  Then,  quite 

nwxpwudly.  |»is  critic  gained  a new  int- 
|n»«.i.w  id  him.  As  the  gondola*  passed 
ci'k  orhet  hr  forward  in  hi*  seat. 

••'I  hi*  Ihin.  ricati-shaven  lip*  parted  in  a 
•cry  jdiutjnt  smile. 

•Hiqnilmts  a*  usqal.  Barnard!"  he  call- 
» ' ‘bong,  fresh  voice.  " | might  have 

urn i would  lie  the  first  man  I should 

nm  arrtm ; 

, ™'*"1  M*  mp.  «nd  ClndA.li  «,»•  t|„lt 

Lllr  "**  rlnw^Ht.  i»ti.l  vrrv  fair 

£ 5*  *"  WS.I*.  touch  „f  yo.nhfnlno. 

10 f.c... 

•.ohTlt'r1' l1"'1  ,"I»"'J"1  with  some 
TV  *«„  -inilH  and  nraljnl. 

I*  ni.7.?!^  nn' jT  ,h'“  “l.onHwn!" 

ia»ch:.",7'h,,r"  n™M'  MkH.  involnn. 
Vliw  ,*y  '■«!  siuni  out  ..f 

...  L!1'™.;'"-  tl**W  ««Mcnly.  '•  m.y 
n‘  **,l*l"iffT  .lie  UcnniulcJ. 

•larnard  uniM. 

**nn£l™  'r^  y,r*.  M‘,hank<*M  in- 

i' i h i-  ti,  '•!"  1 

^ M “<  nature's  little 

:*c,‘ """'"fieoH-nt.  That  interest inglv 
*•«  Englishman  is  Sir  W.TtS 

To  be  Continned. 


A Perpetual  Calendar 

U'.roln7t|.!1[o7'f’  ll'<‘  •iMMtmui  cc.nH. 

" " SJ  « •(  n«A  .cic.i.u 

Khmlar.  ihi.  ...i,:  l,M,^l,,on  )n  reform  the 

"rtaj*  Iwdividawi.01  “T1"4  *,i,l  *«*  interest 

I ' V'dlion  cotnes  f» IIB^  H'*  tnoat.  recent 
the  «*ti  w-ITOm  ^"bUe  Flam- 

*•'  iCRT 1, "*  hFrrnrh 

* **•’  ,'*i|  tul.i t i.„  L lo.  pnmp»il*ory 

r hr  **•  <levi«#t . M Flam- 

’ ...h  X,  ""l  'livi'l,‘  it  into 

'l**T  In  <»■>  month,  of 

:,"'"n,h  "f  Ihirtvonn 

“<  I.  ).  ,,lr  TIT  rcoinin 


lo  aend  you, 
of  charge,  a 
hnlc  real  infoama- 
about  cigw- 
retie*.  Being  wvme  • 
what  of  a crank  on 
the  aubiect  of 
Smoke.  I have  al>. 
soebed  in  the  last 
ten  year*  or  to  <on- 
mler able  tprcul  in- 
formation  that  will 
appeal  to  other 
crank*  — (which  is 
another  name  for  con- 
-)• 

•I*  tn 
..  Ilifl- 

Ines*  .if  mi 

’•-* » ••.  It'll  that’s  net  I her  (>««  dik 

Here- 1 ha,,  ,|..ne  1 1,  v„w  j 

«•'  •"  I...,,  h with  wh..  ari.r- 

r ..  >-..«!  ' cuHtr.  To  auch  I promlMi 

tvitliln*  short  ..I  . rr.elnilon  In  anbike  luaury. 
A*  kiI«-  illsirlliiiiur  for  ltu>  liimomt  » 

KOMPANIJA  MAKAROFF 
RUSSIAN  CIGARETTES. 

I har*  .mnelhliw  Which  I koimr  nlnetr-nloe  ar.«sJ 
In  a tiundrwl  will  prwlrr  to  anythin*  they  have 
e.er  sir-jkcd.  1 have  IWe  rtsiW  each  nmdr  in  three 
"Ue..  and  at  price*  trnm  •k.0<>  |..  ga.uO  t-r  hundred.  1 
- ■ —•'liner*.  ftrst-claM  club*  and  hotels  *n<l  to  tine 


smoking 

Uus’.ll,  lean  and  will”, ml  rna  rich!  " .m  cUnrrlte.  d 
>■"  ■ " 111  «tv*  w opportunity. 

JAMES  HOWrttO  REHLEW.  SS9  Tin,  an.  Bldg  . Chicago 
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Into  A-  *m*U  ih*  erkatea  —rr,  no,  , *,1^,1 

w3t-rrJ:i  *- 

n 10  f**-  **  —mpln  al  all  four 

Th+  A njrm-  Jrt^rnt  Co..  .Safe  /./oriMr*.  f-'.n. mitoti,  O.  | 

SIX  MONTHS  FREE 

THE  MININC  HERALD.  I 

nuuing  and  financial  paper,  giving  valuable  informa- 
tion on  mining  and  oil  industries,  principal  com* 
panics,  best  dividend-paying  stocks,  and  showing  how 
immense  profits  may  be  marie  on  absolutely  sale  in- 
vestment*. Write  for  it  today.  A.  L WISNER  & 
CO.,  32  Broadway.  New  York. 


TRAVEL 
PRIVILEGES 

Some  very  Intcmting  privilege*  are 
presented  for  the  enjoyment  of  trnvelerc 
over  the  Lake  Sitoar.  fit  Miuiioan 
Soituctu  Itv.  tliL*  mtmnter,  a*  follow*: 

Stop-over  at  Niacnra  Falla  for  a period  not 
to  exceed  ten  day*. 

Stopover  at  West  fie  Id.  N.  for  a riait  to 
Lake  Ctiautniiqun. 

Sopover  at  Sandualnr  f«r  a aide  trip  visit  to 
Put  m Bay  and  Cedar  fVilnt. 

Otitk.n  or  travelirut  by  boat  or  rail. -cither 
W*.,r  O^'and  and  Buffal...  Dor* 

fHdJfb^otl  ticket*  aotd  locally  between 

v.  «>Ptwn( rf  traveling  between  Albany  ami 
hew  V«rF  ( Ity.  either  way.  ..n  lluitsnn  River 

Crtdnd  Dl*llt>  b°*tV  01  ral1  °“  Ne*  Vork 

The*'  martera  are  rxptaltwd  in  fnkler. 
Travel  Pm ilere*.  ' arnt  free  on  rrquiKt . 

As  n mute  for  varntinn  journey*  the 
Lake  Shore  is  unexcelled,  reaching 
practically,  by  it*  thmugh  train*  nr  di- 
rect connections,  nil  the  leading  aummer 
places  ea*t  and  west 

The  widespread  popularity  of  the 
Lake  Shou  Ian  matter  of  mueh com- 
ment; the  explanation  is  wimple— it 
maintains  in  tnc  tilghrat  degree  of  per- 
fection everything  that  eider*  into  the 
suix-rwful  operation  of  ita  train  service, 
»o  that  its  natrons  travel  safely,  com- 
fortably ant]  promptly. 

For  any  desired  particular*  address 

C.  P.  DALY,  PsiM-ngrr  Traffic  Man«*vr, 

I . . - Chicago,  Iw. 

I A.  J.  SMITH,  rh-nrriil  PAM-nger  A rent 
Ciivuoa  Ohio. 


financial 


Letters 

of 

Credit. 

B rown 


Bill*  of  (-xi'liauge  bouelit  and 
sold.  Cable  Tram-fera  io  En- 
roj»e  ami  South  Africa.  Com- 
mercial ami  Traveller- ' Letter* 
of  Credit.  Collection*  m*oe. 
International  Cheque*.  Cer- 
tificate* ol  Depoalt. 


Brothers  A 

ItAmte**,  No.  5»  Wall  Srw«rr. 


Co. 


T he  Audit  Company  of  Net  York 

Wiluam  a VAMI,  AVOI  -T  ll*t  «*•«*.  EnwASit  T.  r*n»»a. 
Ions  J.  Mm  Hail..  Actlac  r»«a»«l.  Trra*  Ci«.  MII'UCI. 
Glrtlli-.l  » Vol-Sti.  r.l  XKMAMiv.lt. 

Vxc-l’rru.tcDla.  Awmaai  1 r»*iurvt. 

Investigation*  for 

Merchant!,  Banker*.  Corporation*,  and  Committee*. 
NEW  YORK. 

Mutual  Life  Building*.  «)  Cedar  Street. 
Philadelphia  Chicago, 

Arcade  V V I Iff  flAtii.c, 

■pk  aa.1  Haitei  <lv  1 * Lille  »..i  VI Mi 


MORTON  TRUST  COMPANY 

38  NASSAU  STREET.  NEW  YORK 

Capital  -----  $2*000,000 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  - - $6,000,000 

OFFICERS 

LEVI  P.  MORTON.  President 

THOMAS  F.  RYAN,  Vice-President  JAMES  K.  CORBIERE,  Vice-President 

CHARLES  H.  ALLEN.  Vice-President  H.  M.  FRANCIS.  Secretary 
CHARLES  A.  CON'ANT.  Treasurer 
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Hunter 

Whiskey 


was  conspicuously  honored  >l 
tlir  Si.  Louis  Exposition  by  the 
award  nf  the 

GRAND 

PRIZE 

which  was  the  highest  award 
(tills  being  higher  than  the  c IJ 
medal  pii/es),  because  of  its 
superior  quality,  purity.  Has  nr, 
as  compared  with  all  other  brands 
exhibited. 


Mrs.  Docket! : 
Mr.  Dockctt:  * 


HIS  VACATION. 

"You  II  miss  half  the  fun  if  you  don't  take  us  with  1 
But  I'll  miss  the  other  half  if  I do." 


RED  TOP  RYE  - 

AMERICAS  FINEST  WHISKEY  *k'-'*'** 

It's  up  to  YOU 

CINCINNATI.  O.  * m*  wn»*  f->»»irr 

te~  »o  iowi»witc«.  *». 


ITALIAN  PEPPS. 

ij  io-  uumiwn  mm  num  t 

rm  « Mmw  man  5T*n»  an  «mis  i«pt» 

GUM  IMPERIALS. 

| 10'  AUMINLM  BONIS 

1 ASSORTED  PLRt  fUVORIOGS 

tntOTSOlD  BY  YOUR  DRUGGIST. 
. mihiq  ruiturcNttuinof  rmet. 
8bl  BltOAOWAY.  M.V.HTT. 
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Elements  of  Navigation 

By  W.  J.  HENDERSON 

It  i»  a very  clrar  and  concise  »i4trmrnt  of  o-cn 
ti.il  facts  roncerniiiK  Die  handling  .if  a %hip  at 
sc*,  ami  furnishes  information  iitdi>.|Hrii»al>lc  in 
every  one  connected  with  the  navigation  of  a 
vessel.—  Artny  itruf  .\\n  r /.•urn.it,  ,V<a<  Vert, 

H'lft  JHugettmt,  t/  OO 
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Drink  Duesseldorfer  Beer 

instead  of  the  high-ball, 
dnd  you  will  have  health  and  strength. 
as.again$t  pain  and 

remorse  pW 

OAtMdr  M'*wi*crd  iW  I rf 
| Worlds  Standard  of  J • ^ 
thr  Perfection  fih 

Paris  Exposition 

1900 

St.  Louis  Exposition  I 
1904  F 

Own  /mtvvomG**  MilvTvd 
lndiant|.«l>*  Brr*.  ni  Co 
Imlanayolu.  Ind 


or  BRAIf 


-MADE  AT  KEY  WEST/ 


OPIUM 


it  1 l.ititmr  llnbll  mml  In  It*  (•>  * 
No  |i*r  till  iiirfil.  W|i(r 

lilt.  J.  I..  VTKI'11 II  x * Cl 
llrl>t.  ST.  Ubowt. 


Between  New  York  and  Chicago  in  23/2  hours 
Via  New  York  Central— Lake  Shore  Route, 


“LAKE  SHORE  LIMITED 


napoleon  Bonaparte 

(HIS  COMPLETE  LIFE) 

and  tbe  story  of  tbe 

french 
Revolution 

by 

3obn  $.  e.  Abbott 

= -IN  SIX  VOLUMES—  

With  plans,  maps,  facsimiles  of  letters,  important  documents,  etc.,  etc. 


TIE  story’  of  Napoleon  and  the  French  Revolution  is  the  most  vivid,  brilliant,  and 
interesting  chapter  in  the  world's  history.  It  has  been  told  by  many  writers,  but, 
we  think,  never  in  a more  authoritative  and  enthralling  narrative  than  this.  Tbe 
enunent  author,  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  has  here  written  in  his  most  brilliant  style  and  imbued 
e w ole  work  with  the  results  of  his  profound  studies  and  judgment.  The  six  volumes 
o royal-octavo  size,  bound  in  dark-green  silk  cloth,  with  gilt  tops  and  uncut  edges. 
e>  arc  profusely  illustrated  with  portraits,  scenes  from  the  Revolution,  maps,  facsimiles 
ocuments,  etc.  an  important  and  distinctive  feature. 


0||r  OffCr  ^ recc’Pl  *lo°  we  will  send  you  NAPOLEON  and  the  french  revolution, 

*n  six  uniform  volumes — all  charges  prepaid.  If  you  do  not  like  the  hooks,  send 
u-  at  our  expense  and  we  will  return  the  $1.00.  If  you  do  like  them,  send  us  one  dollar  a month 
d ti  e total  amount.  Si 2.00,  is  paid.  In  addition  to  the  books  we  will  enter  your  name,  without  ad- 
n*’  aRC0St  *°  y<>U’  *°r  0116  vears  subscription  to  cither  Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly.  Har- 
• 5 AZAR‘  or  The  North  American  Review.  The  total  cost  to  you  for  both  books  and  periodical 

C'e  ^°Hars'  In  writing,  please  state  which  periodical  you  want. 

Raw  & Brothers,  Publishers,  franklin  Square,  new  fork 
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Every  bottle  of  Schlitz  beer 
is  sterilized  after  it  is  sealed. 

The  process  takes  ninety 
minutes;  the  cost  is  enor- 
mous. j But  the  result  is  a 
germless  beer— a beer  that 
doesn’t  ferment  on  the 
stomach— a beer  that  pre- 
serves its  quality— a beer 

absolutely 
pure. 


Aik  ftr  the  Br rwtTy  Bailing. 

Set  that  the  terk  tr  (tvum  it  branded 


The  Beer 
That  Made  Milwaukee  Famou 
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With  plans,  maps,  facsimiles  of  letters,  important  documents,  etc.,  etc. 


THE  story  of  Napoleon  and  the  French  Revolution  is  the  most  vivid,  brilliant,  and 
interesting  chapter  in  the  world's  history.  It  has  l»een  told  by  many  writers,  but, 
we  think,  never  in  a more  authoritative  and  enthralling  narrative  than  this.  The 
eminent  author,  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  has  here  written  in  his  most  brilliant  style  and  imbued 
the  whole  work  with  the  results  of  his  profound  studies  and  judgment.  The  six  volumes 
are  of  royal-octavo  size,  bound  in  dark-green  silk  cloth,  with  gilt  toi>s  and  uncut  edges. 

They  are  profusely  illustrated  with  portraits,  scenes  from  the  Revolution,  maps,  facsimiles 
of  documents,  etc. — an  important  and  distinctive  feature. 

Ollt*  Offal*  rciX!’l>t  **  00  we  W'H  you  NAPOLEON  and  tiip.  FRENCH  REVOLUTION, 
vWI  VI I VI  in  sjx  uniform  volumes — all  charges  prepaid.  If  you  do  not  like  the  books,  send 
them  back  at  our  expense  and  we  will  return  the  $1.00.  If  you  do  like  them,  send  us  one  dollar  a month 
until  the  total  amount,  $12.00,  is  paid.  In  addition  to  the  books  we  will  enter  your  name,  without  ad- 
ditional cost  to  you,  for  one  year’s  subscription  to  either  Harper's  Magazine,  Harper's  Weekly,  Har- 
per’s Bazar,  or  The  North  American  Review.  The  total  cost  to  you  for  both  books  and  periodical 
is  twelve  dollars.  In  writing,  please  state  which  periodical  you  want. 

fiarper  $ Brothers,  Publishers,  franklin  Square,  new  fork 
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CO M M E N T 

/Tim  notion,  seemingly  current  in  some  quarters,  tliut  Presi- 
dent Roomkyf.i.t  would  attempt  to  put  tin?  slightest  pressure 
upon  the  Japanese  plenipotentiaries,  or  through  them  on  the 
Tokio  government,  in  ortler  to  bring  about  tin  Brmi»tin>  i lend- 
ing the  negotiations  for  peace,  is  of  course,  without  foundn- 
tioti.  Mr.  K«kiskyklt'n  initial  intiimttiuu  of  a willingness  to 
arrange  a conference  between  repmsentativc*  of  the  belliger- 
eiits  would,  inevitably,  have  proved  fruitless,  had  not  both 
combatant*  recognised  in  the  I'uited  States  tin*  nn»t  disin- 
terested and  impartial  of  the  great  power*.  (Then-  is  not  a 
jot  of  evidence  that  by  act  or  word  the  President  has  swerved 
by  a hairbreadth  from  his  wish  to  give  the  opposed  parties 
in  interest  a fair  field  ami  no  favor.  lie  would,  obviously, 
favor  one  of  the  belligerents  if.  out  of  regard  for  its  inter- 
ests or  susceptibilities,  1m?  should  urge,  or  even  suggest,  a con- 
cession which  that  belligerent  would  obviously  desire,  but 
might  be  loath  to  request.  It  is  as  clear  that  an  armistice  at 
this  conjuncture  would  be  advantageous  to  Russia  and  detri- 
mental to  Japan,  as  it  was,  in  the  winter  of  1H70-1.  that  the 
armistice  for  whieh  the  French  provisional  government  vainly 
appealed  to  Bismarck  would  have  been  beneficial  to  the 
former.  The  (ierman  Chancellor  replied  that  an  armistice 
would  Ik*  granted  when  a preliminary  treaty  of  peace  had 
lw*n  signed  by  French  pleoipotentiarii-s  duly  authorised  by 
a French  National  Assembly.  Meanwhile  the  (ierman  armies 
went  on  occupying  additional  tracts  of  territory,  to  redeem 
the  larger  part  of  which  the  French  people  were  only  too  glad 
to  pay  an  indemnity  amounting  to  about  u billiuu  dollars. 


Yet  Bismarck  would  have  had  relatively  nothing  to  lose  by 
an  armistice,  for  France  was  ul»*olutely  helpless  after  the  sur- 
render of  Razaixk*  army  at  Met*  and  of  Tie  win  's  army  in 
Paris,  and  no  truer,  however  extended,  would  have  enabled 
her  to  offer  effective  resistance.  The  actual  situation  in  the 
Far  Foist  is  manifestly  different.  Japan  has  not  yet  com- 
ipleted  the  conquest  of  the  island  of  Sakhalin.  She  has  not 
yet  gained  firm  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Amur,  the 
acquisition  of  which  would  enable  her  to  semi  un  expedition 
up  that  river,  uud  thus  place  a considerable  force  in  the  rear 
of  General  LixiKvrrrtt.  Vladivostok  is  blockaded.  but  not  yet 
[invested  by  land.  It  is  officially  admitted  at  Tokio  that,  not- 
withstanding the  lrns«n  inflicted  upon  it  by  three  mniiwiivi* 
defeats,  tin*  Russian  army  now  in  northern  Manchuria  nuni- 
, bew  at  least  three  hundred  thousand  men,  who  an*  daily 
strengthened  by  reinforcements.  So  long  as  rlmt  army  re- 
tains solidity  and  a foothold  upon  Chinese  soil,  and  sf,  long 
a*  neither  Vladivostok  nor  any  important  fraction  of  Russia’s 
mainland  territory  has  fsillcn  into  Japam-se  hand-,  tin-  St. 
Petersburg  government  can  lianlly  be  ex|*n*ted  to  ncqtliesee 
in  such  delunnds  n«  prolmldy  it  Would  submit  to  wen*  those 
conditions  rcver-ed.  I'ndcr  the  cireunislams**,  iIm*  Mikado’* 
advisers  may  not  unreasonably  hold  that  tin*  4-oiiee-~ion  of  mi 


armistice  at  thin  time  would  tend  to  frustrate,  instead  of  pro- 
moting. the  conclusion  of  such  mi  agreement  as  Japan's  vital 
interests  require.  fWhat  their  country  needs  is  a permanent 
peace,  nud  not  h temporary  (*oinpromise  which  would  compel 
her  to  fight  Russia  again  ten  or  twenty  yours  hence.  This 
must  lie  as  plain  to  Mr.  Rimimkvklt  as  it  is  to  the  Japanese 
themselves,  and  he  kuows.  therefore,  that  a request  on  his 
part  for  an  armistice  would  In?  inconsistent  with  the  attitude 
of  impartiality  which  he  has  scrupulously  maintained.  Be- 
side*,  if  Russia,  which  is  the  beaten  party,  wants  un  armistice, 
she  should  a*k  for  it. 


William  Travkrs  Jkromk'h  announcement  that  he  will  be  a 
candidate  for  reflection  as  District  Attorney  of  New  York  by 
petition  is  the  latest  ami  most  interesting  manifestation  of 
fuith  that  there  really  is  a general  revolt  against  political 
bosw«i*m  and  corruption.  Mr.  Jfkomk  doe*  not  intimate  that 
1m*  would  decline  a nomination  from  either  of  the  parties; 
ns  we  understand  him,  he  would  accept  any  or  all  offered, 
but  should  regard  such  action  as  mere  ratification  of  a nomi- 
nation practically  already  made,  am!  involving  no  obligation 
whatsoever  on  his  part.  It  is  a bold  and  creditable  move,  al- 
though we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr.  FfLTox  (Vmxn 
that  th«>  issue  could  have  been  more  sharply  defined  by  making 
i he  Mayoralty  the  objective-point,  it  would  be  fur  less  easy, 
however,  to  outrun  Mayor  McOlkli.w,  and  Mr.  Jkromk,  with 
utl  hi*  somewhat  ostentatious  idealism,  is  by  no  men  ns  im- 
practicable ns  a politician.  Whatever  may  be  the  outcome. 
Mr.  Jkkomk’s  action  is  refreshing,  and,  we  hope,  will  prove  to 
have  liecn  as  wise  as  bold. 


We  have  sometimes  thought  that  Dr.  St.  Clair  McKkl  way’s 
most  striking  ami  fascinating  note — that  of  high,  though 
judicial,  morality — *ound*  le*n  true  in  the  summer  months. 
Our  reailers  will  recall  several  instances  of  soft-pedalling 
about  a year  ag",  although  later  there  came  a crash  of  right- 
eous indignutiou  over  poor  (’oRTKI.voi  that  must  have  made 
the  lute  Mr.  Wa«j\kr*8  lamented  dust  turn  green  from  envy. 
Now  listen!  We  have  a sort  of  Governor  of  Hawaii.  All 
he  has  to  do  is  to  behave  himself  nud  not  meddle  too  much 
with  the  innocent  pastime*  of  the  natives,  who  arc  anything 
but  free,  but  liavo  to  Ik*  happy  because  they  arc  associated 
with  us  ill  business  under  the  star-spangled  banner.  Just 
now  this  official  is  Mr.  Gkorue  K.  Caiitkr.  who  got  along  so 
ill  that  ho  came  home,  and  went  nut  to  Oyster  Buy  and  handed 
in  his  resignation;  but  either  the  President  took  to  him  or 
nobody  else  wanted  the  job,  and  he  decided  to  go  hack.  At 
the  station  he  was  interviewed  by  tlio  Tribunt'. 

" What  sn-ina  to  Is*  the  matter  out  there  i”  the  Clover  nor  was 
asked. 

■*  Well,  principally  my  own  inability  to  get  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  administration." 

” Who  was  to  Maim'  for  your  inability  to  gel  along?"’ 

" Gkohuk  H.  C'AMTtai,  mainly/* 

Dr.  Mi  Kci.wav  quotes  approvingly,  congratulates  the  Presi- 
dent lip* *ii  having  induced  tlu*  Goveruor  to  return,  and  says, 
with  characteristic  emphasis: 

A man  who  thus  impute*  blame  to  himself,  when  In*  couh! 
caaib  have  laid  it  at  the  dno»  of  other  folk*  iuhmi  miles  away  and 
unable  to  defend  l henna*  I vex,  is  eupuhle  of  any  good.  Voluntary 
acceptance  of  tin-  n-spoiisibility  that  iuiplic*  censure  is  not  *4i 
|k»|iii Inr  as  it  might  be  in  thme  d*A  *. 

Maybe  mi;  innylm  so.  Rut  what  if  the  man  is  telling  the 
truth!  Suppose  all  the  “turmoil  ami  turbulence,”  a*  l«*  him- 
self describes  it,  really  is  the  effect  of  his  own  faults — of 
temperament,  tactlessness,  or  what  not ! Then  he  would  bet- 
ter make  way  for  another,  wouldn't  he  l On  the  other  hand, 
if  Ik*  is  not  to  blame,  of  course  In*  doca  not  tell  the  truth. 
No.  no;  tin*  doctor's  ehivalrie  disposition  leads  him  astray. 
Instead  of  indicating  that  Mr.  Cumin  is  “capable  of  any 
good.*’  this  little  interview  very  clearly  stamps  him  as  a con- 
noted ass,  captiblc  only  of  n silly  pose  while  trying  to  Ik; 
smart,  and  having  liltle  or  no  appreciation  of  the  real  dig- 
nity ami  serious  rc*|Kmaibilit ic*  of  his  position. 


Our  tn*w  «c1mm,|  of  diplomut*  is  pretty  try  ing,  onyway.  There 
i*  Mini*ti*r  Jutix  Humirr,  for  example.  When  he  was  trans- 
ferred from  Paminni.  the  Shir  ttud  Herald,  the  most  important 
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paper  down  there,  printed  a highly  laudatory  article,  saying, 
unions  other  things: 

There  in  little  doubt  that  there  would  have  been  serious  tnin- 
multT«tumiinR  letwwn  the  two  gover omenta  la»t  summer  if  he 
i Mr.  Barrett)  had  not  poured  oil  on  the  troubled  waters.  Al- 
though the  American  newspaper#  gave  most  of  Ik1  credit  to  the 
Ta»t  agreement,  to  other*  it  is  well  knovvu  that  the  sucre**  of 
the  negotiations  wu  in  nn  small  men  sure  due  to  Mr.  Barrittt'h 
|Nit  ieiit  and  careful  efforts  before  the  Secretary  of  Wat  arrived. 

So  direct  a slap  at  Secretary  Taft  could  not  well  pass  un- 
noticed, and  a few  weeks  later  the  Sfar  and  Herald  felt  im- 
pelled to  offer  this  simple  explanation : 

The  article  was  left  at  this  office  by  Mr.  Barrett's  private  sec- 
retary. and  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  was  written  by  Mr. 
■Ioiix  Barrett  himself,  hi*  powers  of  self-laudation  having  long 
been  the  envy  of  those  seeking  diplomatic  promotion. 

Mr.  Barrrtt  has  since  explained  that  the  article  in  question 
had  been  written  by  somcliody  else,  but  “ left  with  his  secre- 
tary for  the  latter’s  revision”;  and  that  the  aforesaid  secre- 
tary was  not  acting  in  this  ease  either  for  himself  or  for  his 
chief,  but  in  the  capacity  of  representative  of  this  nameless 
person.  All  of  which  sound*  very  fishy.  We  would  not  at- 
tach too  great  importance  to  a matter  chiefly  of  taste  and 
good  manners,  despite  the  fact  that  those  an-  thu  qualities 
supposed  to  be  the  elementary  attributes  of  diplomacy.  Rut 
such  tales  an-  irritating;  such  incidents  ought  not  to  hap- 
pen; such  acts  should  bring  forth  stinging  official  rebukes 
from  headquarters.  By  headquarters,  we  mean  when*  Mac- 
cttMiOR  sits. 


Not  often  does  a candidate  seek  public  position  upon  an  ex- 
plicit declaration  in  favor  of  increased  taxation.  But  that  is 
what  Mrs.  Clarence  Mackav  did  in  her  candidacy  for  mem- 
bership of  the  Roslyn  School  Hoard — and.  better  yet.  she  won 
by  a decisive  majority.  A visit  to  the  local  school  house  had  con- 
vinced her  of  the  necessity  of  reform  in  all  directions.  The 
building  was  ill  constructed  ovpr  an  unsanitary  cellar,  the 
lights  were  placed  to  shine  over  the  right  shoulders  of  the 
students,  teaching  of  the  three  U’s  merely  she  considered  in- 
adequate, manual,  no  less  than  mental,  training  she  believed 
to  be  essential.  The  answer  to  these  proposals  was  the  fa- 
miliar one,  usually  conclusive:  “ All  these  changes  would  coat 
money;  the  making  of  them  would  necessitate  increased  tax- 
ation. especially  for  the  employment  of  additional  teachers; 
our  schools  are  as  good  as  our  neighbors’;  let  well  enough 
alone.”  Whereupon,  realizing  the  hopelessness  of  effort  under 
the  old  regime,  Mrs.  Mackay,  with  characteristic  directness, 
raised  the  banner  of  revolt,  and  announced  her  candidacy  for 
school  commissioner  upon  the  platform:  Higher  taxes  for 
needed  improvements.  It  was  a (-tear  and  well-contested  strug- 
gle between  progress  and  retrogression.  To 'what  extent  per- 
sonal popularity,  due  to  the  possession  of  youth.  guml  looks, 
talents,  ami  riches,  effected  the  result  may  only  be  guessed. 
The  fact  remains  that  progress  won  in  a section  of  tin*  Unite*! 
St«t«-s  bel ii-vwl  to  contain  more  lunkheads  to  the  squire  flmt 
limn  any  other  yet  explored.  The  ultimate  effect  ought  to 
Is-  as  beneficial  as  the  courageous  manifestation  of  Rtroniu^pc- 
sonal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  one’s  community  is  sffrely 
praiseworthy  and  deserving  of  emulation.  It  will  Is*,  too,  if 
the  new  commissioner  realizes,  as  doubtless  site  dons,  that  elec- 
tion spells  not  achievement,  but  op|»ortuiiity. 

There  are  conflicting  report#  concerning  the  extent  and 
efficiency  of  the  movement  startisl  among  Chinese  merchants 
in  the  treaty  ports  to  boycott  American  goods.  Those  for 
whom  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought  say  that  Chinese  ware- 
houses are  now  full  of  imports  from  the  United  States,  and 
that,  consequently,  the  talk  about  the  boycott  can  be  indulg«*d 
in  temporarily  with  impunity.  They  assert  that  Chinese  im- 
jiorters,  like  other  merchants,  arc  not  in  business  for  their 
health  and  arc  little  influenced  by  sentiment.  The  inference 
is  drawn  that  when  they  iic*mI  them  they  can  lie  relied  upon 
to  purchase  American  good*,  provided  they  can  buy  them 
more  cheaply  than  they  can  similar  commodities  sent  from 
other  countries.  History  abounds  with  proofs,  however,  that 
even  tradesmen  have  some  patriotism  and  some  pride,  and  have 
heen  known  to  submit  to  severe  hardships  and  privations  in 
order  to  evince  resentment  of  what  they  have  dccim-d  an  un- 
fair or  contumelious  treatment  of  their  country.  It  is  also  to 
l>e  borne  in  mind  that  in  China  members  of  the  commercial 


class  are  singularly  amenable  to  the  pressure  that  may  be 
exurted  by  the  life  rail,  from  whom  the  mandarins  and  other 
government  functionaries  are  drawn.  Now,  it  is  just  the 
lilerafi,  of  whom  the  former  Chinese  minister  at  Washington, 
Mr.  Wu  Tincj-Kanu,  was  a distinguished  representative,  that 
have  had  most  cause  to  complain  of  the  harsh  and  indis- 
criminate enforcement  of  our  exclusion  act  by  American 
custom*  officer*.  As  wo  have  previously  pointed  out,  a mem- 
ber of  tlie  immediate  family  of  Minister  Wu  Tinc-Kano  was 
subjected  to  detention  at  our  frontier  under  circumstances 
that  may  justly  be  stigmatized  as  outrageous.  Our  official* 
would  not  try.  and  they  would  not  dan-,  to  treat  visitors  from 
any  other  Kuro|«ciin  country  as  they  have  treated  members 
of  the  Chinese  literary,  that  is  to  say,  official,  class.  Neither 
would  they  venture  to  mete  out  the  same  nieusure  to  tbe 
Japanese. 


In  spite,  however,  of  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of 
our  Pacific  port*  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Japanese 
navy  if  a war  should  break  out  lietwecn  the  United  States 
and  Japan,  demagogues  in  San  Francisco,  of  the  Dkxni# 
Kearney  type,  have  been  of  late  demanding  that  our  Federal 
government  shall  exclude  the  Japanese  from  this  country  with 
as  much  rigor  as  the  Chinese  are  excluded.  Nobody  in  hi* 
senses  doubts  that  until  our  navy  heroine*  twice  a*  strong  as 
it  is  now,  ami  until  the  Panama  (’anal  ha*  been  opened,  we 
should  l«-  powerless  to  prevent  the  seizure  of  the  Philippines 
and  of  Hawaii,  and  the  temporary  occupation  of  some  of  onr 
Pacific  scucoast  town*  by  the  Japanese  naval  force#.  There 
are  enough  men  of  common  prudence  in  Congress  to  hold  us 
back  from  subjecting  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  empire  of 
the  Far  Fast  to  the  insults  and  injuries  which  a knowledge 
of  our  military  superiority  has  cnilHildcm-d  us  to  inflict  upon 
llm  denizen*  of  the  Middle  Kingdom.  There  is  incomparable 
buscues*  in  our  singling  China  out  for  u discrimination 
which  we  have  not  courage  enough  to  enforce  against  any 
other  country. 


Should  we,  then,  allow  our  republic  to  be  flooded  with 
Chinese  cheap  labor  # Not  necessarily.  It  is  for  the  spokes- 
men of  tire  whole  country  to  soy,  after  due  inquiry  and  reflec- 
tion. if  cheap  labor,  whether  procured  from  China.  Japan, 
southern  Italy,  Hungary,  or  Russian  Poland,  is  or  is  not 
indispensable  to  the  development  of  our  national  resoum-H. 
Whether  we  answer  in  the  affirmative  or  the  negative,  equity 
require*  that  we  should  treat  all  foreign  countries  alike.  If 
we  make  up  our  minds  that,  for  economical  reasons,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  admit  on  easy  terms  the  Sicilian,  the  Neapolitan, 
the  Slav,  and  the  Polish  Jew.  we  ought  not.  and  the  time-  is 
near  at  hand  when  we  shall  not  dare,  to  apply  any  other  con- 
ditions of  admission  to  the  JaiMncso  qy  the  Chinese.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  are  resolved  to  um-ludc  JajMUiese  or  Chinese 
labor,  we  ought  in  equity  to^har  out  also  the  natives  of  Sicily 
and  southern  Italy,  of  the  Slav  provinces  of  Hungary,  and  of 
Russian  Poland.  What  is  sauce  for  the  Japanese  or  Chinese 
goose  should  lie  shims-  for  the  Slav  or  the  Italian  gamk-r.  la-' 
all  cheap  foreign  labor  in  or  bar  all  cheap  foreign  labor  out. 
Tlie  sooner  we  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  we  can  uo  longer 
exact  from  Far-Eastern  people#  privileges  the  equivalent  of 
which  we  an-  unwilling  to  eom-ede  to  them,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  our  national  interests  and  national  dignity. 

Commenting  upon  the  fact  that  the  Cuban  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives decided  to  print  and  distribute  fifty  thousand 
copies  of  the  Cuban  Constitution  minus  the  Platt  amend- 
ment, our  neighbor  the  Sun  say#  that  this  action  is  a mani- 
festation of  the  persistence  of  tlie  objection  of  a consider- 
able element  of  the  Cuban  people  to  those  article*  which  de- 
fine rights  and  obligation*  of  the  United  Stale*  in  relation 
to  Cuba,  and  of  Culm  in  relation  to  the  United  State#,  The 
Cuban#  are  wrong,  the  Sun  continues,  in  their  view  of  tin- 
place  which  the  famous  amendment  now  holds,  since  it  is  still 
a jairt  of  their  Constitution,  and  will  no  continue  until  Mtrickcu 
out.  as  it  can  he.  under  the  provision  of  Article  lift,  l»y  a 
resolution  which  should  In-  adopted  by  two-thirds  of  the  total 
uuhiImt  of  member#  of  each  co-legislative  body.  Tlie  view  of 
thorn*  perarm*  who,  desirous  of  securing  for  Cuba  entire  inde- 
pendence, now  insist  that  the  amendment  is  no  longer  a part 
of  the  Constitution,  inasmuch  a*  it  has  been  embodied  in  a 
permanent  treaty,  fall#  to  the  ground  “ in  the  face  of  the 
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fact  that,  mi  far  as  we  arc  aware,  tin?  treaty  lias  not  yet  been 
ratified  and  pul  into  effect.  Fiilcs*  we  are  mistaken  tin* 
instrument  [treaty]  reposes  in  a Cuban  pigeonhole.”  The  Sun 
bay s quite  justly  in  «-oiieIu*inn  thut  the  Cubans  have  shown 
no  disposition  to  intreneh  upon  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Platt  amendment  “ with  the  single  exception  of  their  present 
dangerous  indifference  to  its  financial  stipulations,"  but  the 
inference  that  all  the  restraints  devised  by  the  late  Senator 
from  Connecticut  and  others  (including  Mr.  Kout)  are  likely 
to  lie  attaeked  and  abrogated  is,  in  our  opinion,  wholly  un- 
warranted. The  permanent  conviction  of  wise  Cubans  is  that 
all  parts  of  their  fundamental  law.  wepl  the  Plait  Amend- 
ment. may  be  revised.  Therefore,  if  live  Lowr  House  wishes 
to  distribute  fifty  thousand  copies  of  such  |iortioiis  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  should  ho  rend  carefully  by  the  people,  mi  that 
needed  changes  may  Is*  intelligently  made  after  a general  and 
puhlic  discussion  in  all  parts  of  the  island,  the  pnieeeding  is  to 
U-  commended  by  tlie  conservative  element,  there  as  well  us 
here.  It  need  not  be  viewed  with  alarm. 


Scarcely  hot  Emperor  William  II.  returned  from  his  visit 
te  the  King  of  Sweden  and  the  Oar  when  he  is  informed  that 
the  British  Admiralty  has  ordered  a squadron  of  war-shi|i*.  so 
large  that  it  fairly  may  be  described  as  a fleet,  to  cruise  in  the 
Baltic.  The  announcement  has  provoked  imlignant  protests 
on  the  part  of  some  Berlin  newspaper*,  usually  looked  u|miii 
us  more  or  less  olHciully  inspired,  oil  the  ground  that  the  Baltic 
is  not  what  the  British  Admiralty  terms  it.  an  uo|Kan  sea," 
but  should  rather  Ik*  regard* -d  as  a nu ire  clausum,  a basin 
locked  against  non-Baltic  powers  so  far  as  war- vessels  are 
concerned.  Wo  scarcely  need  say  that  tliere  is  no  recent  his- 
torical pretext  for  this  contention  on  the  part  of  Germany, 
and  that  even  if  the  four  Baltic  powers  should  concur  in  it, 
a successful  war  would  be  needed  to  sustain  it.  Nobody 
denies,  of  course,  that,  geographically,  the  Baltic  is  almost 
entirely  inclosed  by  Russia,  Sweden,  the  German  Empire,  and 
Denmark.  It  communicates  with  the  North  Sea  only  by  the 
winding  channel  which  lies  between  the  southern  part  of  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula  and  tlie  northern  part  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Jutland.  Tlie  first  or  most  southerly  part  of  this 
channel  is  in  great  measure  blocked  by  the  islunds  of  Zealand 
and  Fiinen,  so  as  to  form  the  three  narrow  passages  which  an* 
known  as  the  Sound  (between  Sweden  and  Zealand),  the 
(treat  Belt  (between  Zealand  and  Fiinen),  and  tlie  Little  Belt 
(between  Fiinen  and  Jutland).  Each  of  these  passages  forms 
a distinct  avenue  of  transit  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Catte- 
gat,  which  is  the  unobstructed  portion  of  the  channel  lying 
between  tlie  southwestern  coast  of  Sweden  and  the  eastern 
side  of  Jutland;  while  the  Cattcgut  opens  freely  into  tin* 
Skager  Rack,  which  is  simply  a continuation  of  the  same  open 
channel,  between  the  southern  end  of  Norway  and  the  north 
coast  of  Jutland,  at  the  northwestern  terminus  of  which  lies 
the  North  Sea.  To  bar  out  a British  fleet,  it  would  Ik*  neces- 
sary to  provide  both  shores  of  the  Sound  aud  of  tlio  Great 
Belt  with  fortifications  much  stronger  than  those  that  now 
exist,  aud  even  then  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the 
entrance  of  battle-ships  could  be  prevented. 


Tlie  attempt  to  make  tin*  Baltic  a closed  sea  is,  of  course,  no 
novelty.  The  claim  that  the  Baltic  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
Scandinavian  countries  which  adjoined  the  entrance  to  it,  and 
especially  to  Denmark,  which,  up  to  tlie  sixteenth  century, 
owned  tlie  southern  coast  of  what  is  now  Sweden,  was  inter- 
mittently maintained  up  to  the  second  half  of  tlie  fourteenth 
century,  when  the  Ilanscatic  League  captured  Copenhagen, 
and  acquired  for  a time  complete  ascendency  in  the  Baltic*. 
It  was  not  until  the  sixteenth  century  iliat.  the  Hanseatic 
League  was  deprived  of  its  commercial  monopoly  in  the 
Ostsee.  Thenceforward  the  Danish  crown  refused  to  permit 
any  foreign  vessels  to  enter  the  Baltic  without  payment  of 
certain  dues,  and  tlie  right  to  impose  them  was  never  success- 
fully Contested  by  other  powers,  except  by  Sweden,  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  When  the  so-railed 
Sound  dues  were  abolished,  the  last  vestige  of  the  pretence 
that  tin*  Baltic  could  be  treated  a*  n mure  rhumitn  was  ex- 
tinguished. It  is  altsurd  to  suppose  that  the  claim  could  be 
revived  at  this  time  in  the  teeth  of  English  opposition.  Of 
the  four  Baltic  powers — Norway  does  not  touch  tin*  Baltic — 
Russia  has  practically  lost  her  navy,  and  neither  Denmark  nor 
Sweden  has  a single  first-class  or  second-class  battle-ship. 


Fader  tlie  circumstances,  un  effort  to  exclude  British  war- 
Vessels  from  the*  Baltic  would  have  to  Ik-  made  by  the  (icnnan 
navy  single -handed.  Tlml  is  an  effort  which  even  the  Lut- 
(K-ror  William  II.  is  not  rash  enough  to  mukc. 

When  tin*  President  wrote  to  Mr.  Thomas,  long  our  min- 
ister to  Sweden.  14  You  have  hud  the  longest,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished, and  the  most,  useful  term  of  service  that  any  Amer- 
ican has  ever  had.”  he  must  have  spoken  from  the  heart.  B. 
Franklin,  T.  Jefferson.  («.  Mourns.  G.  Banckokt.  Q.  Aha  ms, 
K.  WAStiiirux,  i’t  a/.,  are  all  dead,  anyway. 


It  turns  out  that  tin-  Morocco  incident  is  not  closed  after 
all,  as  optimists  have  Uk>  hastily  assumed  it  to  Ik*.  It  is  true 
that  the  month  of  November  and  Tangier  seem  to  have  been 
fixed  upon  for  the  lime  und  place  of  the  conference.  It  seems, 
however,  that  Germany  demands  that  all  the  derisions  of  the 
eonfereinv  shall  Ik*  made  unanimously,  the  votes  to  include 
those  of  the  Sultan's  delegate*.  That  is  to  say.  Germany  and 
Morocco,  or  even  Morocco  alone,  if  secretly  backed  by  Ger- 
many, would  Ik*  able  to  render  nugatory  un  agreement  reached 
by  all  the  great  powers  represented.  It  appear*,  also,  that  the 
Sultan  of  Morocco  ha*  been  informed  by  the  Berlin  Foreign 
Office  that  a programme  of  the  business  to  be  done  must  Ik* 
submitted  in  advance  to  Germany  ami  approved  by  her  as  a 
rondith-u  of  her  participation  in  the  conference.  This  notifi- 
cation would  Ik*  barren  of  significance  if  Germany-  and  France 
should  agree  upon  a programme,  an  agreement  which  was 
taken  for  granted  when,  on  July  t*,  it  was  announced  in  the 
French  Fhamlier  of  Deputies  that  the  danger  of  u rupture 
Ix’twoen  France  and  Germany  on  account  of  Morocco  hail 
been  averted.  It  turns  out  that  a grave  difference  of  opinion 
still  exists  between  the  Paris  and  Berlin  Foreign  Offices  re- 
garding tin*  questions  which  ought  to  be  Huhmittcd  to  the 
international  conference.  M.  Koi’VIkb  seems  to  have  acted 
on  the  Assumption  that  the  conference  would  not  arrogate  tlie 
right  to  review  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Anglo-French 
and  Frinco-Spanish  treaties,  which  gave  France  the  right  to 
police  tlie  Moroccan  territory  adjoining  Algeria,  and  exclu- 
sive authority  to  maintain  order  aud  exercise  financial  super- 
vision in  the  Shereffian  dominions.  The  assumption  ap|ieurs 
to  have  been  ill  founded.  The  German  ambassador  at  Paris 
has  been  instructed  to  insist  that  such  matters  cannot  he  set- 
tled by  un  agreement  between  only  three  of  the  parties  to  the 
Madrid  conference  of  lMf*0,  but  that  any  settlement,  in  order 
to  be  valid,  must  bo  sanctioned  by  the  new-  conference  at 
Tangier.  Fnder  the  circumstance*,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
M.  Rot  a ikk  gained  by  the  understanding  with  the  German 
government  on  which  he  plumed  himself  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  Ho  seems  to  have  conceded  pretty  nearly  every- 
thing, uml  to  liuve  gained  almost  nothing. 


The  Atlanta  Constitution  quotes  Canal-Engineer  Stevens 
as  speaking  of  college  graduates  as  persons  who  “ have  spent 
their  college  days  in  learning  to  color  a pipe,  train  a bull- 
dog, wear  clothes  that  did  not  fit.  play  golf,  and  run  an  auto- 
mobile.” Did  he  any  so?  Fntil  we  have  the  full  text  of  his 
remarks  it  will  Ik*  impossible  to  *tiy  whether  lie  had  in  mind 
Mr.  Root,  his  prospective  boss;  Mr.  T.ut,  his  actual  boss;  or 
Dr.  Roosevelt.  Oh  the  whole,  it  seems  likely  tliut  Mr.  Stevens 
was  miareported. 

The  note  of  affection  lias  been  very  noticeable  in  the  flood 
of  obituary  discourse  in  the  newspapers  about  Colonel  LamoNT. 
Professor  H.  L.  Nelson,  writing  about  him  in  the  Boston 
Herald,  said  that  he  was  a good  deal  more  than  an  able  man. 
in  that  there  are  very  few  men  in  the  world  who  wen*  pos- 
M-ssed  ns  he  was  of  “ the  beautiful  genius  for  friendship.”  He 
was  willing  to  sacrifice  himself,  says  Mr.  Nelson,  either  for 
a cause  or  a friend.  There  are  many  comments  from  other 
sources  to  the  same  effect,  taking  note  of  Colonel  Lamost’h 
liking  for  hi*  fellow  creatures  and  of  the  absolute  constancy 
of  his  fidelity  to  those  who  I rusted  him.  One  story  about  him 
that  we  S4"e  in  iirint  tells  how.  ul  the  instigation  of  James 
J.  Hill  and  others,  ami  with  their  aid,  Lamont  bought  a good 
deal  of  Northern  Pacific  stock  when  it  was  very  cheap,  and 
how  wlii'ii  tl»  n*  came  along,  in  May,  11101,  the  fight  between 
Mr.  Kill  and  others  for  control  of  the  road,  some  one  from 
the  group  op|KiscO  to  Mr.  Hill  came  to  Lamont  and  offered 
him  a Itonus  of  $*'■.< KNI.OflO  for  his  holdings,  which  just  then 
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hud  a market  value  of  $I.2<)0,000.  The  ownership  of  the 
shares  Lamont  held  would  have  carried  the  control  of  I lie 
road  to  Mr.  IIillu  rivals.  But  Lamont  would  not  sell,  and 
subsequently  turned  in  his  stock  to  the  holding  company  at 
a profit  of  less  than  a million.  It  is  noted  somewhat  too 
limit hlessly  that  lie  threw  away  something  more  than  six 
million  dollars.  Of  course  he -lid!  No  man  of  good  common 
sense,  let  alone  sentiment,  would  have  sold  out  his  friends  at 
such  a juncture,  and  it  is  not  abnormally  to  Lamont’h  credit 
that  he  didn't.  But  the  story,  whether  true  or  not,  is  pleasant, 
and  the  size  of  the  figures  help  to  make  it  interesting. 


The  story  is  used  by  some  of  the  neighbors  to  disprove  that 
detestable  adage  " Every  man  has  bis  price.”  If  it  ran  “ Every 
fool  bus  his  price,”  it  would  be  more  nearly  true,  and  it 
would  cover  plenty  of  ground  at  that,  for  of  fools  then*  is 
never  a luck.  As  it  stands,  it  is  one  of  the  most  |ie**iini*tio 
and  insulting  old  saws  in  existence,  and  one  of  the  most  false. 
The  errors  and  the  sins  of  men  are  manifold.  Most  of  us  do 
many  things  we  slmuldn't,  and  many  of  us  do  some  of  them 
for  hire.  Nevertheless,  nearly  all  of  us  have  our  standards  of 
conduct  up  to  which  we  try  to  live,  and  iu  the  teeth  of  which 
we  cannot  consciously  go  without  acute  discomfort.  Only 
fools  and  inferior  men  can  be  hired  for  a price  to  outrageous 
defiam-es  of  their  own  standards  of  conduct,  though  able  men 
can  often  Ik*  hired,  and  him]  rather  cheap,  to  violate  the 
standards  of  conduct  of  other  folks  than  themselves. 

Iu  the  talk,  so  much  of  which  we  have  had  of  late,  about 
the  sacrifices  that  capable  men  make  who  hold  political  office, 
there  has  been  too  much  disposition  to  treat  public  office  as 
though  it  were  all  self-sacrifice  without  compensations.  Colonel 
Lamont'#  case  is  a good  example  to  the  contrary.  When  he 
died  lie  had  both  fame  and  money.  All  the  fame  lie  got  in 
poorly  paid  public  employments.  There  was  comparatively 
little  said  in  the  notices  of  him  about  his  career  ns  an  or- 
ganizer and  a railroad  man.  The  things  that  people  were  glad 
to  recall  had  to  do  with  his  record  as  the  shrewd,  kindly,  and 
able  secretary  to  Cl.MW.iM),  as  the  creator  of  the 

present  office  of  secretary  to  the  President,  and  later  ns  the 
exceeding  efficient  Secretary  of  War.  In  thc«e  employments 
I.amont  made  nine-tenth*  of  the  reputation  llint  nirde  it 
possible  for  him  to  make  plenty  of  money  in  business.  We 
must  not  underestimate  the  value  of  a great  reputation  made 
iu  these  days  in  the  public  service.  It  is  exceedingly  pleas- 
ant, for  one  thing.and  exceedingly  useful  in  n jieeuniary  sense, 
for  another.  It  advertises  a capable  man  enormously,  and  the 
value  of  advertising  is  a thing  readily  computable  iu  dollars 
and  cents.  When  we  were  all  lauding  Mr.  Root  for  leaving  a 
very  remunerative  law  practire  to  become  Secretary  of  State, 
a lawyer  grunted  and  said:  “What  do  you  suppose  the  Sec- 
retaryship of  State  or  any  first-rate  cabinet  office  would  bring 
if  put  up  at  auction  at  the  New  York  bar?  Isn’t  an  office 
worth  having,  whatever  its  salary,  whirh  enables  a man  to 
earn  three  or  four  times  what  lie  ever  earned  before  in  private 
practice  when  he  leaves  it?"  Fuquestionably  then*  are  very 
striking  examples  that  it  pay*  an  able  man  pecuniarily  to 
hold  high  office,  elective  or  appointive,  under  the  government 
for  a time,  whether  1m*  gets  a decent  salary  or  not.  Reputa- 
tions are  made  In  Washington,  ami  friend*  too.  Roth  nre 
valuable. 

The  mugwump  papers  think  they  detect  n point  in  ihc  fact 
that  Admiral  Tuan's  Hilary  is  i£!ntm  and  Admiral  R<uk*T- 
venskv'h  $55.(100.  What  reason  is  there  to  believe  that  Toon 
would  hove  done  better  or  RtURUmiNSKV  worse  under  reversed 
conditions?  The  only  real  |Miinl  is  that  Toon  is  underpaid.  He 
ought  to  get  a slier  of  the  indemnity. 

Hast  Africa  does  not  appeal  to  the  imaginations  of  the 
Zionist*.  They  want  Jerusalem;  failing  that.  New  York  may 
serve  a*  well  a*  any  place  el*c.  A British  offer  of  a tract  of 
land  on  tlm  I’gauda  Railway  for  colonization,  with  self-gov- 
ernment Under  British  control,  was  rejected  with  tluiuks  by 
the  Zionist  congress  at  Basle.  t>*  the  deep  dissatisfaction  of 
the  socialist  minority  of  tin*  congress,  the  meniliers  of  which 
left  the  meeting.  The  British  offer  wb*  n good  one.  It  in- 
sured British  protection,  which  is  valuable,  and  offered  a 
feasible  solution  of  the  plan  for  Jewish  colonization.  It  ap- 
pears  that  its  rejection  wu*  brought  about  by  I lie  Russian  con- 


tingent at  the  congress,  with  whom  sentimental  considerations 
count  for  very  much.  But,  after  all,  is  no*  sentiment  the 
very  breath  of  lifp  of  the  Zionist  movement  ? A Zionist  set- 
tlement in  East  Africa  would  be  Zionism  with  Zion  left  out. 


The  poet  laureate  sang  a beautiful  song  nt  the  Pilgrim*’ 
dinner  to  Ambassador  Run.  He  began  by  recalling  that  to 
England's  shore  bud  corne  all  kinds  of  guests,  “ monarch*  en- 
throned," “ rulers  dispoaacaoed,”  “ foe*  foiled  in  war.”  “ pul  riot 
fugitive*,''  etc.,  etc. 

Hut  never  from  the  young  self -governed  Is  ml 
Hath  visitor  mine,  *«re  willingly  and  free. 

With  luind  outstretched  to  grasp  the  outstretched  hand, 

A*  brothers  grret  when  one  conies  home  from  sea. 

Quite  a party  of  visitor*  from  this  young,  self-governed  land 
sojourned  in  England  from  1812  to  1815.  They  had  fallen 
into  outstretelu  d hands  to  the  number  of  about  six  thousand, 
am]  were  entertained  in  true  British  fashion  at  ii  delightful 
country  place  in  Devonshire  called  Dartmoor.  They  quickly 
won  the  regard  of  their  affectionate  kinsmen  to  such  a deg we 
that  nobody  wnntcd  them  to  come  home.  Three  months  after 
the  respect ira  governments  had  ndjust<sl  wme  slight  existing 
differences  and  decided  tluit  they  should  depart,  they  were  still 
there,  and  their  hosts  were  so  loath  to  let  them  go  that  they 
regretfully  killed  five  and  wounded  thirty-three  of  their  Amer- 
ican cousins  ratlier  than  sacrifice  their  fraternal  companion- 
ship. That  shows  hmv  jmpular  we  were  over  there  even  then. 
The  greeting  seems  to  have  been  a trifle  fierce,  but  since  it 
was  “ns  brother*  greet  when  one  enme*  home  from  sea,"  the 
live  ones  probably  did  not  and  the  dead  ones  could  not  com- 
plain. So  all  join  Imiids  across  the  mi.  and  sing  with  the 
poof,  laureate: 

Our  homes  Is*  cne.  wherever  we  abide. 

Ours  yours,  yours  ours — 

\V«  gu<-*s  that  will  do  for  the  present. 


The  Springfield  Republican  think*  that  “ the  less  Paul 
M«u»tox  joins  in  the  pleasure*  of  the  Four  Hundred,  the  bet- 
ter it  will  be  for  the  interest*  committed  to  hi*  keeping.  It 
i*  for  him.”  it  says.  “ to  realize  lietter  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings ami  judgment*  of  the  thou*nud*  who**-  future  protection 
for  tltcinselve*  ami  their  families  is  at  stake."  Tin*  Four  Hun- 
dred include  many  policy-holder*,  some  of  tlicm  heavy  one*. 
Aren’t  thpir  feelings  ami  judgment*  Worth  realizing,  too? 
Them  i*  no  reason  why  any  one  should  avoid  being  seen  any- 
where with  Mr.  1 1 vim.  If  ever  there  was  a victim  of  eireum- 
* lance*  it  was  he.  Nominally,  they  were  easy  circumstances; 
actually,  they  were  difficult.  To  inherit  the  uninbcritablc  is 
no  joke. 


One  would  have  thought  that  a publication  so  heartily 
American  a*  the  Venlurp  Magazine  would  have  hail  scruple* 
of  patriotism  about  publishing  a story  so  insidiously  adapted 
to  make  tired  American*  settle  down  in  abandoned  country' 
houses  in  the  backwoods  of  England,  a*  is  that  tale  by  Rrn- 
vaw>  Kii'UNo  in  its  August  number.  Ktl’LlNu  rubs  the  line 
of  separation  down  to  the  vanishing-point,  llis  prematurely 
broken-down  American  hustler  finding  his  rest-cure  in  the 
rcudy-tmub-  association*  ami  employments  of  ii  ready-made, 
abandoned  English  home  in  bad  repair,  is  altogether  too  in- 
sinuating a picture  to  l>e  safe.  Well,  making  all  allowance* 
for  RiruMi'x  magic,  the  line  of  separation  is  rather  faint  jusi 
now;  bow  faint,  is  shown  for  one  place  on  our  northwestern 
bonier,  where  native  American*  need  no  mom  attractive  bait 
than  good  hunt  to  be  had  for  the  taking  to  make  them  spill 
over  the  line  by  hundred*  ami  become  Canadian*,  not  onlv 
by  residence,  but  by  allegiance.  That  is  one  thing;  going  back 
to  transatlantic  England  i*  another.  But  even  of  the  latter, 
if  it  is  fated  to  become  mom  the  fashion  than  it  has  lieen.  we 
may  do  wisely  to  be  tolerant.  Those  of  our  forel>eHr*  who 
entne  from  England  brought  some  idea*  and  habits  of  thought 
ami  actions  and  method*  of  procedure  which  we  still  conde- 
scend to  consider  valuable.  They  have  all  lssoine  much  mom 
modified  hem  than  in  the  land  of  their  origin,  and  them  are 
those  among  us  who  might  profit,  perhaps,  by  taking  a new 
lease  of  English  life  ami  a new  immersion  into  English  tradi- 
tion. Who  knows  what  effect  four  year*  of  English  farming 
may  have  had  on  Rinnan  (’ttoKKH'a  convictions  us  to  the  eon- 
duet  of  life  and  government. 
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Cigarettes 

The  papers  report  that  Immigration-Commissioner  WaTCIIORK 
has  stnp|ied  the  mile  of  cigarette*  at  Klli*  Island,  to  the  dissatis- 
faction of  his  immigrant  pM*t«,  very  many  of  tvlurni  are  eigareUt- 
smoker-,  lie  also  discourages  the  use  of  cigarettes  among  his  em- 
ployers. Prolmbly  he  has  good  reasons  for  thin  action,  or  thinks 
he  has. 

The  urgency  of  the  unticigarette  sentiment  in  this  country  is 
interesting.  Ciiaki.es  Drnunr  Warneb  once  said  that  he  would 
be  sure  that  tobacco  was  the  root  of  nil  evil  if  it  were  not  for 
the  high  proficiency  in  misconduct  that  the  Romans  finally  at- 
tained without  its  aid.  All  hostility  to  tobacco  stems  nowadays 
to  be  concentrated  on  cigarettes,  'rune  was  when  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  discourage  tobacco-chewing.  It  was  denounced  ns  a 
filthy  habit — and*  it  is  pretty  filthy — but  it  was  never  charged,  as 
cigarettes  arc  now  charged,  with  withering  the  mental  faculties 
and  destroying  the  moral  fibre  of  men.  Ilow  completely  folks  who 
believe  the  worst  of  cigarettes  credit  the  accusations  against  them 
appears  in  the  nnticigurette  law*  in  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  and  some 
other  States,  in  the  discrimination  against  eigarette-sinoker*  by 
some  railroads  and  many  other  employers  of  lalior.  in  organised 
efforts  to  prevent  cigarette-smoking  among  boys,  and  laws  made  to 
that  end.  and  in  such  tokens  as  this  prohibitory  order  of  Com- 
missioner Watchinu. 

Itryond  being  sure  that  cigarettes  are  had  for  young  boys  and 
ruinous  when  consumed  to  excess  to  some  grown-ups  of  defective 
nervous  organization,  we  don't  know  quite  what  to  think  altout 
them.  Inasmuch  as  cigarettes  are  a go**!  deal  complicated  with 
the  great  cause  nf  education,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  recent 
s|ieeeh-niaking  Commencement  season  did  not  bring  us  a pronounce- 
ment alsiut  them  from  some  high  authority  which  would  have 
carried  conviction  and  added  to  knowledge.  The  President,  first 
or  last,  has  set  us  right  on  almost  every  subject  that  touches  the 
conduct  of  life,  but  we  do  not  recall  that  lie  has  ever  expounded 
hi*  attitude  toward*  cigarettes.  He  doe*  not  smoke  them  him- 
self. but  we  never  heard  that  they  were  specifically  disallowed  at 
cabinet  meetings.  We  all  know  that  there  are  many  people  whose 
minds  are  hospitable  to  the  most  extreme  impressions  of  the  un- 
wholesomenes*  of  alcoholic  drink*.  Admitting  that  alcoholic  drinks 
do  much  mischief  in  the  world,  folks  of  a more  conservative  expe- 
rience distrust  the  views  of  the  extremists,  ami  deprecate  as  im- 
practicable and  perhaps  inexpedient  the  desire  to  abolish  alcoholic 
drinks  altogether.  All  of  us  who  have  contemplated  life  for  a 
reasonable  time  know  more  or  less  about  alcohol  and  its  effects, 
unci  have  opinion*  as  to  how  much  legislative  regulation  it  needs. 
But  the  eigarette-amoking  propensity  ha*  only  existed  in  appre- 
ciable volume  in  this  country  for  about  thirty  years,  and  such  ex- 
perience as  has  accumulated  about  it  is  imperfectly  digested,  If 
we  distrust  extreme  opinion*  of  its  hurtfulness,  just  as  we  do 
extreme  opinions  about  alcohol,  it  is  n»  more  than  should  he  ex- 

j-i  ct«  •!. 

Man.  who  is  reputed  to  want  but  little  here  la-low.  seems  to  like 
to  include  a few  poison*  in  his  budget.  Hi*  use  of  them  i*  regu- 
lated by  result*.  Those  that  do  him  too  modi  harm  he  ha*  to 
give  up;  those  that  he  can  carry  he  adheres  to.  In  this  country 
experimenter*  who  meddle  with  opium  usually  gvt  into  serious  trou- 
ble, but  a good  many  nf  n*  can  drink  some  rum,  if  we  u*r  good 
judgment  altout  it,  without  serious  results,  and  we  can  burn  u 
good  deal  of  tobacco. 

But  ran  we  smoke  cigarette*,  with  reasonable  impunity,  and  if 
so  when  and  about  how  many?  We  can  only  account  for  the 
wide  difference*  of  opinion  about  that,  on  the  ground  that  there 
is  too  much  generalization  from  insufficient  data.  If  an  observer 
generalize*  about  rum  from  its  effect  on  drunkards  he  will  reach 
mmlusioti*  considerably  different  from  those  he  eoines  to  by 
oli«rrving  temperate  people.  So  the  nlawrvrr  of  the  cigarette  fiend 
reaches  appalling  conclusions  about  cigarette*.  Elbert  Hituiaku. 
writing  lately  in  the  New  York  Herald,  said  that  cigarette-smokers 
are  men  whose  future  lies  behind  them;  who  ran  not  develop  well, 
but  are  sure  to  disappoint  their  employers.  What  does  lie  mean 
by  **  cigarette  -smoker"?  Is  it  a man  who  smoke*  five  or  ten 
cigarette*  a day.  or  from  twenty  to  fifty?  Out  of  a hundred  men 
who  drink  more  or  less  alcohol  several  will  ini  pres*  the  olwerver 
a*  doing  themselves  harm.  I*  it  not  so  also  with  cigarette-smokers? 
For  our  part,  we  see  some  smokers  who  seem  to  lie  doing  themselves 
a mischief  with  cigarettes,  and  others  who  do  not  give  that  Un- 
press  ion. 

Most  healthy  men  stop  smoking  cigarette*  if  they  find  them  hurt- 
ful, and  smoke  something  else.  We  seem  to  remember  reading, 
a l*mt  three  years  ago.  that  Count  Witte,  the  great  Russian.  *at 
at  hi*  desk  and  worked  all  day  bmg  with  a Imx  of  cigarettes  be- 
side him  and  n flame  to  light  them  at.  We  read  of  him  the 
other  day  a*  riding  In  a cab  in  Pari*  to  an  interview  with  a 
French  minister,  smoking  a pipe.  Perhaps  M.  Witte  had  to  lay 
off  his  cigarette*.  Many  smokers  do.  In  any  rase,  though,  the 
liquor  and  tobacco  habit*  of  men  of  great  energy  and  power  are 
a very  unsafe  guide  fyr  ordinary  men.  Big  men  in  their  work 
ran  n*e  fuel*  for  a long  time  that  would  promptly  destroy  null 
of  slighter  physical  and  mental  construction. 


Ilow  deadly  cigarettes  are  to  the  average  consumer  we  don't 
know,  hut  the  Izmdon  l^tnrrt  bus  declared  that  they  are  not  near- 
ly so  bud  a*  their  reputation  is.  and  we  suspect  that  they  are 
more  maligned  than  they  deserve.  Hut  for  any  one  wlio  smokes 
much  they  are  mighty  poor  smoking,  and  they  are  apt  to  raise 
lioii  with  hoys. 

A clean  pipe  and  some  mild  tuhacoo  will  lie  found  a convenient 
and  satisfactory  substitute  for  cigarette*  by  any  one  who  want* 
to  Ire  quit  of  smoking  them. 


The  New  Balance  of  Power  in  Europe 

The  theory  that  n Imluncc  should  carefully  he  preserved  be- 
tween the  grrat  Kuropran  power*  iu»e  been  accepted  by  statesmen 
as  a fundamental  principle  for  m-arly  four  centuries,  or  ever  since 
thr  headship  of  the  lloly  Roman  Empire  was  conferred  on  the 
young  man  who  through  his  father  was  nn  Austrian  archduke 
and  the  heir  of  almost  nil  the  dominions  of  Charles  tiif.  Bold: 
through  hi*  mother.  King  of  Castile,  Aragon,  Navarre,  Sicily,  and 
Naples;  ami,  through  the  discovery  of  Coli  mih*,  lord  of  the  New- 
World.  The  successful  upholding  of  that  principle  drove  the  Km- 
peror  <‘iiaki.es  himself  into  a convent,  cost  the  life  of  fil  KTAvrs 
AisiLTltfs,  forced  Ixiritt  XIV.  to  drain  the  cup  of  humiliation, 
lifted  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  to  the  pinnacle  of  glory,  ami 
brought  low  even  the  towering  genius  of  the  great  Napoleon.  It 
was  devotion  to  the  same  principle  which  caused  Russia  in  1H?3 
to  hold  hack  the  mailed  hand  of  tlermany.  raised  to  give  France 
a second  and  probably  a deadly  blow,  ami  which,  some  five  years 
later,  prompted  the  Congress  of  Berlin  to  revise  the  Treaty  of 
San  Ntefano.  Ha*  that  principle  ceased  to  lie  the  pole  star  of 
European  statecraft?  If  not.  what  measures  can  be  taken  to 
redress  the  equilibrium  disturbed  by  the  shrinkage  of  Russia's 
weight,  due  to  the  grievous  impairment  of  her  military  and  naval 
strength  at  the  hand*  of  her  Ja|Nraese  opponent?  To  answer  that 
question  is  the  aim  of  two  interesting  article*  lately  contributed 
to  the  liOiidon  Daily  Mail  by  M.  Pai  l DemtiaKKI,  who  for  xome 
four  year*  wu*  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  who  now 
preside*  over  the  French  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Foreign 
and  Colonial  Affair*. 

M.  Dkmciiankl  begins  by  pointing  out  what,  indeed,  i*  obvious 
enough,  that  the  affairs  of  the  Far  East  and  those  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  those  nf  the  Near  East  and  of  Africa,  art  and  react  upon 
one  another.  The  direction  that  each  of  the  great  power*  give* 
to  it*  policy  in  the  Far  East  may  conceivably  change  tin*  European 
Ritual  ion  and  the  halsnce  of  power  in  the  whole  world.  The  pros- 
pective interaction  of  various  states  an  attentive  observer  may, 
without  undue  temerity  and  without  professing  to  be  a prophet, 
try  to  ascertain  in  the  light  of  their  previous  |K>li«-ies  am]  their 
prevailing  interest*.  Turning  to  the  actual  situation  and  the 
causes  of  it.  M.  Demiiaxel  expresses  the  conviction  that  a seri- 
ous mistake  wu*  made  by  the  French  government  when  the 
Marquis  |m  came  to  Europe  in  11M1I,  in  not  furthering  hi*  de- 
sire to  bring  about  an  understanding  between  Japan,  France,  and 
Russia,  with  a view  to  the  accommodation  of  their  respective  in- 
terest* in  the  For  East.  The  overtures  of  the  Marquis  Ito  having 
been  repelled  in  Paris,  and  al*o  in  St.  Petersburg,  there  was 
nothing  left  for  him  to  do  hut  to  conclude  a restricted  alliance 
with  tirrat  Britain.  M.  Dehchaxel  believe*,  ami  the  facts  seem 
to  warrant  thr  belief,  that  tier  many  not  only  opposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  cordial  relations  between  Russia  and  Japan,  but  en- 
couraged the  St.  Petersburg  government  in  those  encroachments 
upon  Korea  which  inevitably  provoked  the  resistance  of  the  Island 
Empire.  He  is  equally  convinced  that  tlermany  will  try  to  obstruct 
the  conclusion  of  a peace  at  the  present  time,  except  upon  terms 
that  will  tempt  Russia  to  recur  at  no  distant  day  to  her  long- 
cherished  plan  of  acquiring  nM-endenry  nn  the  Asiatic  shore  of 
the  Pacific,  tlermany  i*  interested  in  keeping  the  Czar  hu*v  in 
the  Far  East,  in  order  that  her  own  voice  may  lie  prepotent  in 
the  Near  East.  By  keeping  him  occupied  in  eastern  Asia,  she 
also  sera  a mean*  of  causing  a breach  between  France  and  Eng- 
land. though  forcing  the  latter-nnnw*!  power  to  choose  between 
the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  and  the  recently  established  entente 
wrdiatc  with  France.  Were  the  energies  of  Russia  permanently 
concentrated  on  the  Far  East,  tlermany  would  be  mistress  in  the 
Near  East,  and  arbiter  of  Europe.  Moreover,  tlermany,  which 
at  Kino -chon  i*  distant  only  twelve  hours  by  sen  from  the  Japanese 
arsenal  of  Susclio.  must  long  to  keep  Russia  interposed  a*  a buffer. 

Wliat  ran  la-  done  to  block  the  ascent  of  tlermany  to  preponder- 
ance in  Europe,  a prejmnde ranee  which,  in  the  end.  could  hardly 
fail  to  mean  ascendency  throughout  the  world?  The  solution  of 
the  problem  suggested  by  M.  Dem-iiaXCL  involve*,  first,  a firm  ad- 
herence by  both  parties  to  Hu  entente  pnrdwle  between  France  and 
England : and.  secondly,  the  inclusion  of  Russia  in  that  under- 
standing. an  im-lii-ion.  by  the  way.  long  advocated  in  London  by 
so  iiillm-ntiiil  a journal  a*  the  Kpeetalnr,  There  is  room  in  Asia, 
M.  Desciiaxel  think*,  for  the  reasonable  aspirations  of  Eng- 
land. Russia,  and  France,  and  the  cooperation  of  those  three  pow- 
ers might  Is-  trusted  to  assure  nn  equitable  and  lasting  settle- 
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nrnt  of  the  Near  • Eastern  qimlitw,  ns  well  u*  (lie  maintenance 
of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  for  an  indefinite  period.  That, 
certainly.  i«  one  solution  of  the  problem.  la  then-,  indeed,  any 
other!  The  three  power*  named,  between  them,  ini|^ht  cut  the 
spur*  of  the  Herman  rwk.  It  in  doubtful  whether  any  two  of 
them  would  he  rt|ual  to  the  exploit.  On  the  nthrr  lutnd,  Britain's 
navy  and  Britain’*  treasury,  with  whieh  even  the  great  Natolhix 
found  himself  inqiotent  to  cope,  would,  in  all  likeliloMal.  if  em* 
ployed  a*  a feeder  and  a supplement  to  the  vast  military  resource* 
of  Russia  and  France,  prove  too  mighty  also  for  the  Herman  Km- 
peror. 


Personal 

Tiie  l*re»idrnt  I*  enjoying  his  first  experience  in  truly  great 
diplomacy,  lie  has  talked  cheerfully  and  energetically  with  the 
representative*  of  Japan  and  Ktinniu.  am)  has  every  expectation  that 
|NNce  will  crown  hi*  endeavors.  If  so,  he  will  receive  official 
t luniks  and  la*  rightfully  happy, — Mi**  Alice  Roonev llt  took  tea 
with  the  Einprc-**  of  Jat>an  while  ctt  route  to  the  Philippine*  to 
Ntudv  social  condition*,  presumably  with  a view  to  the  int induction 
of  Newport  custom*  into  the  uncultured  live*  of  the  dago  ladies 
of  Manila. — Theodore  Jr.  is  making  a success  of  hi*  Sunday-*ehoo| 
Has*  in  Oyster  Bay.  laist  week,  n*  « re*ult  of  communion  with 
Mr.  Howard  S.  Martin,  the  well-known  Connecticut  philosopher, 
he  advised  the  buy*  to  lie  honest.  Most  of  them  said  they  would. 

i 

The  King  of  Kngland  ha*  directed  that  all  books  relating  to  royal 
art  collect  Mina  la-  gathered  into  a set.  neatly  packed  in  a box.  and 
sent,  by  Sir  Prnonjt  Clarke,  with  hi*  compliment*,  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Kings  are  much  kinder  to  ub  than  they  used  to  be. — The  King 
of  Spain  played  Imokey  last  week.  He  left  San  Sebastian,  the  sum- 
mer home  of  royalty,  in  his  new  automobile,  proceeding  at  a digni- 
fied. kingly  pure  until  be  turned  the  comer,  when  he  switebed  on 
the  fourth  gear,  toiirhrd  up  the  accelerator,  and  disregarded  all 
s|*ecd  regulations  till  he  reached  Lourdes.  He  behaved  very  well 
there,  taking  a drink  from  the  miraculous  spring,  chatting  with 
the  clergy,  sympathizing  with  the  cripples,  and  promising  to  pray 
for  them.  Meanwhile,  great  excitement  pervaded  the  court,  and 
the  royal  mother  nearly  had  a lit.  However,  the  young  man  ar- 
rived home  in  aulisfactory  condition  and.  of  course,  more  popular 
than  ever. 

After  an  alwence  of  two  month*,  we  return  to  find  that  Post- 
mastcr-Hcneral  CoBTKl.Yor  is  still  seriously  contemplating  retiring 
from  the  chairmanship  of  the  Republican  National  Committee. 

Seeretary  Wll-woN.  whose  Agricultural  Department  ha*  become 
a disgrace  to  the  country,  visited  Oyster  Bay  last  week.  We  hope 
be  had  a laid  time. 

Secretary  Root  ha*  gone  to  lailinidor  fishing.  Lnst  year  he  had 
good  luck. 


Mark  Twain  defines  a dry  dock  as  a thirsty  physician. 

Marsc  Henry  Wattebhon  ha*  returned  from  Europe  a*  spry  as  a 
cricket. 

Colonel  William  J.  Bryan  is  about  to  start  on  a trip  around 
tin*  world.  He  ho|ic*  to  return  in  time  to  make  trouble  for  his 
party  in  IffOH. 

Mr.  Cleveland  has  survived  his  entire  first  cabinet,  with  the  ex 
ception  of  Mr.  Vilah.  and  continues  to  be.  in  the  characteristically 
expressive  words  of  our  present  President,  “ a fine  old  buck." 

The  fact  that  Colonel  William  CaRY  Sander  is  a member  of 
Secretary  Root'm  fishing  party  gives  rise  to  the  rumor  that  he  will 
soon  lie  found  at  a desk  in  the  State  Department.  We  hope  the 
rc|*ort  will  be  verified.  Colonel  Sander  is  the  hr»t  type  of  public 
servant — intelligent,  putii-ffic.  earnest,  and  an  implacable  hie  of 
grafting.  Cheering  imhi-d  would  lie  the  news  that  he  is  to  succeed 
Mr.  I akim is.  The  President.  however,  dispose*. 

Apropos  of  recent  account*  of  alleged  blackmailing  operation* 
oti  laJuilf  of  society  p*|«cis.  a prominent  lawyer,  formerly  of  Chi- 
cago, tells  nn  interesting  story  indicative  of  cfiicurinu*  Western 
method*.  JosKl’II  R.  Dt'Niar.  a daring  and  in  some  way*  brillianl 
fellow,  was  city  editnr  of  the  Chicago  Trines  when  Mr.  Cuaxleh 
T.  Y hiked  was  becoming  conspicuous.  One  evening  Mr.  Ih  xuif'H 
representative  brought  to  Mr.  Verkin  proof-sheet*  of  a long,  sen- 
sational story  respecting  Mr.  YeKKO'h  dnmNie  relations,  with  a 
suave  message  to  the  effect  that  he  did  not  wish  to  print  if  if  it 
were  lilieliiu*.  and  would  !*■  plca-ed  to  consider  any  suggestion  Mr. 
YlXKRW  might  care  to  make.  Mr.  YeiiKKM  rend  it  carefully,  handed 
Imck  the  proof-sheets,  and  said,  quietly.  " I am  not  a lawyer}  I do 
not  know  whether  this  i*  libelous  or  not:  I have  no  suggestion  to 
makr:  you  might,  however,  say  to  Mr.  Hr  Mop  that  if  he  print* 


it  1 shall  kill  him.''  The  article  did  nut  appear.  Subsequently, 
Dt'MAJl*  served  a time  in  Joliet. 

A dastardly  outrage  wa*  |M-rpelrntiNl  recently  upon  Mr.  Henry 
S.  Leiir,  our  most  conspicuous  society  gentleman.  It  hiip]»cncd  in 
Newport.  Tlir  Herald  gives  the  particulars;  ” Mr.  Lehr.  who 
drove  up  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ( raid  Biddle,  of  Philadelphia,  hud  just 
alighted  front  an  automobile  when  a man  |*>kcd  a camera  in  his 
face.  Believing  hi*  photograph  had  been  taken.  Mr.  I.chr  de- 
manded the  camera,  which  the  owner  declined  to  give  up.  Mr. 
I.kmk  complained  to  a policeman,  at  which  the  man  t*»ok  another 
picture  of  Mr.  I.CHK  and  the  itoliceman  together,  with  Mr.  I,eiik 
making  efforts  to  cover  his  fate  with  hi*  arm."  Rystandrr*  ex- 
pressed sympathy  with  Mr.  I.EIIR.  and  "it  would  not  have  taken 
much  to  have  brought  on  an  encounter."  (Questions  suggest  them- 
selves. Why  did  Mr.  I.kiik  object  to  having  hi*  picture  tnken  and 
rover  Ids  fare?  Isn't  he  our  moat  handsome  devil!  Wa*  it  be- 
cause at  the  moment  he  wus  not  in  costume!  And  what  on  earth 
did  the  cniuera-iiinn  want  of  the  photograph  anyway!  Finally,  hits 
the  innocent  policeman  no  means  of  redress ! 

Resident*  of  New  York  have  known  for  some  year*  that  Senator 
Bedew  is  a good  deal  of  a humbug,  hut  throughout  the  country  he 
still  held  the  respectful  admiration  of  many  people,  and  the  dis- 
tressing Kquituble  revelation*  came  a*  a *hoek.  That  such  a 
downfall  in  public  estimation  is  pathetic  goes  without  saying. 
Whether  or  not  the  -Senator  quite  deserve*  nil  the  ridicule  that 
has  been  heaped  upon  him  continue*  to  he  a matter  of  doubt.  Tire 
t'nninif  I'rml,  of  rln««ica1  turn  of  mind,  in  our  judgment  goes 
altogether  too  far  when  it  call*  him  " that  Seneca  of  Diddler* 
who  may  be  compared  In  the  ox  of  Prometheus,  sleek,  well- 
shaped.  goodly  to  look  at.  but  containing  nothing  but  drawling 
platitude*,  ‘welching'  sophisms,  sopiirilir  commonplaces,  innutri- 
tions ethics,  exsiccated  pun*,  desiccated  humor,  grumous  wit. 
archaic  and  thrice-told  jokelet* — ull  leavened  by  an  uncontrollable 
moneymania.  tempered  by  the  arts  of  the  lobbyist  and  the  servility 
of  the  parasite  of  the  rich.”  Not  even  Oswald  Harrison  Villahd 
can  deny  that  one  having  achieved  distinction  such  as  that  was 
entitled  to  a degree,  if  not  indeed  to  a retainer. 

Whether  in  these  earnest  days  a good  name  continues  to  be 
more  desirable  than  great  riches  depend*,  of  course,  upon  the  view- 
point of  the  aspirant.  It  certainly  doe*  have  n value,  though:  the 
present  outcome  of  the  Equitable  squabble  prove*  that.  Directly 
the  new  trustees  were  mimed,  those  newspaper*  thnt  have  more  to 
gain  by  breaking  down  than  by  building  up  tried  to  discredit  their 
effort*  l»y  insinuating  impeach  side  motive*.  Mr.  Cleveland 
afforded  the  large*!  target,  and  cartoon*  were  fired  to  the  accom- 
I liniment  of  peppery  paragraph*  with  the  utmost  attainable  skill 
und  energy.  It  very  quickly  became  evident  that  the  gun«  might 
as  well  la-  trained  upon  a wall  *o  thick  and  solid  that  only  re- 
bound is  possible.  Very  able  and  adroit  men  tried  to  find  *oine 
opening  in  the  armor  of  that  character  through  at  least  three  na- 
tional cnm|iaigiis.  hut  the  search  wa*  futile.  The  very  name 
Drover  Cleveland  stands  for  probity  in  the  mind*  of  the  |ienplc 
more  distinctively  probably  than  any  other.  We.  in  common  with 
many,  believe  there  are  thousand*  of  American*  a*  honest  a*  the 
sturdy  ex- President . hut  there  i*  a unanimity  of  opinion  rrs|»crting 
hi*  integrity  which  docs  not  won  to  apply  to  anybody  rl*e.  At- 
tack by  innuendo  or  any  other  mrthod  in  thi*  particular  instance 
not  only  proved  to  be  futile,  but  seemed  inexpressibly  silly.  So  we 
may  conclude  that,  after  all.  a good  name  i*  still  an  asset. 

Mr*.  Caroline  H.  Dali,  send*  to  the  Springfield  Republican  a 
letter,  not  before  published,  written  by  Jamlk  Risseia.  Lowell, 
telling  how  he  happened  to  pick  out  his  second  wife.  “ You  will 
lie  astonished,”  he  wrote,  "but  not  more  than  I am  myself.  During 
the  year*  thnt  Mi**  l»t  NI.AI*  had  had  the  care  of  Makf.l  |the  child 
of  hi*  first  wife,  who  died  early]  no  thought  of  marriage  had  en- 
tered my  head.  Not  long  ago  she  hud  token  Maiiei.  to  walk.  They 
hnd  wandered  happily,  till,  to  Miss  Di  nlad'h  horror,  the  warm 
afternoon  turned  chilly,  and  she  found  herself  too  far  from  home 
and  Is-yuml  help.  1 had  grown  anxious  for  the  delicate  child,  and 
I started  to  find  them.  Imagine  mv  surprise  when  I finally  reached 
them,  still  ton  fur  away,  to  *4<e  M vio  l astride  ii|*m  her  friend's 
shoulder*,  and  that  friend  walking  with  painful  slowness!  A*  I 
took  the  child  into  my  arm*  I broke  into  angry  reproach  thnt  Miss 
Di'Xlap  should  have  exposed  her  own  health  to  such  a strain. 
‘I  should  have  done  it  if  it  had  killed  me."  *he  replied.  * It  wa*  my 
nwn  fault.  I must  take  the  consequence*.’  I shall  never  forget 
the  proud  dignity  of  her  speech.  I saw  that  this  woman  ought 
to  lie  my  child's  mother.”  If  the  atmosphere  had  suddenly  become 
very  warm,  we  could  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  picking  up  the  deli- 
rate  child  and  letting  her  ride  pighuck.  but  since  it  “ turned 
chilly.”  there  seems  to  In-  •oifth-ii-nt  reason  for  auapecting  that  it 
would  have  liecn  heller  to  let  little  MaRLL  walk.  She  would  have 
ln-en  obliged  to  walk,  anyway,  if  the  exertion  really  had  killed 
Mi*«  Dr  NLA  l*.  Fortunately,  the  “ consequence*  ” were  marriage 
in-lead  of  death,  despite  the  fact  that  when  the  poet  "finally 
Ycsu-hi d them"  they  were  “still  too  far  uwav."  And  they  lived 
happily  ever  after! 
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. r “ /{'’I'l.idjflwi,"  illalk  and  lir.liug  tuarilg  la  Starboard,  after  b<  ing  * nr  into  Shallow  llii/ir  in  flat  i llir go  Harbor  la  prerrut 

hrr  Sinking 


Out • of  the  Staibounl  tiunn  of  //it  " lb  nniuglon,”  , Unaided  b 1/  Ihr  K rploniun.  Hi / Ihn  Tour  *h>  mi  in  Hraundid  Ihr  Hunboat'a  S/tar 

lh  rk  nan  1 il limit  Awa*h 

THE  DISASTROUS  BOILER  EXPLOSION  ON  THE  GUNBOAT 
•■BENNINGTON"  IN  SAN  DIEGO  HARBOR 

The  Iona  of  lift'  on  the  g uu boa I " Itrnniiujtou"  one  of  trhoitr  boilrrn  rTpliMlrd  an  dull/  H while  Ihr  rruarj  lag  in  Han  Diego 
llarbor,  hair  been  oflinallg  rrporhd  ii.x  ni rig -one,  including  Hnnign  Ib-rn/.  while  the  iruiindrd  number  fortg-lhrcc,  Thr  rahta- 
truphr  in  Mir)Mt»s<  d in  (he  number  of  rasuallim  hi  onl  1/  lira  olhi  r dinaalrra  which  hare  b*  fallen  ( nihil  Slalr/t  war -ski  pa  in  limf 
of  /n  am  ihr  blowing  uji  of  Ih  1 “ Maine,''  in  llarana  harbor,  whirl,  rmulhd  in  Ihi  Ion*  of  ICO  no  n and  ufJirrrH,  and  Ihr  blow* 
lug  up  of  Ihr  frigah  ••  Haadulph”  in  17 77,  when  dll  no  11  out  of  a mniglrmrnl  of  did  were  hill'd.  In  inif atigalion  into  thr 
ra  uiira  of  the  er/doouu  on  tin  “ Ih  imint/hai  ” in  hi  In  h<  Id  under  the  direr  I ion  of  Rear-Admiral  V.  F.  (loiMlrich,  commanding 
the  1‘arific  i.  *1 
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Baron  Honiara  ami  Hogoro  Takahira,  Japan***  .Vininlrr  to  the  United  State*,  photographed  after  i 

in  New  York- 


er) n ferine  c at  their  Hotel 


Thru  ilemtnr*  of  Baron  Komura'n  Official  Parly 

JAPAN'S  CHIEF  PEACE  ENVOY  IN  AMERICA 

Baron  datum  Honiara.  Japanese  Minister  of  foreign  iff  aim,  amt  the  Mikado’*  chief  pl<  iiiftotenliarg  to  the  /niter  conference 
of  Portsmouth.  arrival  in  .Vrtr  York  on  July  25,  after  an  onrland  trip  from  Seattle,  during  tchteh  hr  remred  numeronn 
oration * along  the  route.  The  official  /tarty  comprint * Yrnfiro  Yamasa,  ftirrelor  of  the  Bureau  of  Political  Affair*  of  the 
foreign  Office;  Aimnro  Sato.  iaini*fi  r irnidrnt  to  Ui.rieo  and  Pirn;  Colonel  Hoiekiro,  formerly  onr  of  flcneral  .Sortin'*  »taff  offi 
eer*  and  an  attach /■  of  the  Ja/mn"o  I. citation  at  Washington;  II.  Adaehi,  irho  turrid  a*  a judy*-  of  the  prize  court  at  Sanrbo; 
and  Henry  Willard  Itrninon,  a native  of  Vermont,  irho  hold * the  position  of  Ice/al  adriner  to  the  Ja/tanme  forrign  Office. 

nuiutrirM  .itintijM,  agry.  by  Kin  A.  Jalcy 
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Lessons  from  the  Destruction  of  Port  Arthur 

By  Ormond  M.  Lissak 

M»|or.  Ordr»M»e«  D*p»rtm«nt,  V.S.A. 


IN  the  text-books  the  at u<ly 
nf  war  is  comprised  under 
two  heads — the  " Art  of 
War”  and  the  " Science 
of  War."  Under  the  head 
“ The  Art  of  War  ” are  consid- 
ered the  mechanical  appliances 
used  in  warfare.  Midi  as  the 
arrna  of  troop*,  the  artillery, 
the  explosive*,  and  all  other 
material  required  ; the  problem* 
of  supply  of  food,  rluthing. 
arms,  ammunition,  mounts  and 
transportation,  and  the  meth- 
od* of  handling  troop*  on  the 
battle-field  in  such  manner  a* 
to  obtain  the  be*t  result*  from 
the  number*  available. 

With  the  progTC**  of  science 
and  the  mechanical  arts,  the 
material  of  war  is  constantly 
changing.  Within  the  pant 
twenty  year*  the  change  has 
been  so  great  that  not  a single 
rifle  of  twenty  years  ago  is  in 
use  to-day;  the  cannon  of  that 
time  are  obsolete  and  discarded, 
the  powder*  are  changed,  more 
deadly  explosives  have  been  in- 
troduced, and  many  devices 
then  unknown  or  without  mil- 
itary use,  such  ns  the  telephone 
and  the  wireless  telegraph,  are 
now  considered  essential  not 
onlv  in  the  conduct  of  the  gen- 
eral operations  of  a war,  but  as 
rueuns  of  directing  the  actual 
fighting  on  the  battlc-flcld. 

The  changes  in  material 
bring  changes  in  the  problem* 
of  supply,  and  both  have  their 
effect  on  the  methods  pursued 
on  the  battle- field.  The  art  of 
war  is,  therefore,  a changing 
and  progressive  art,  keeping 
pace  with  the  progress  of  the  other  arts.  and.  indeed,  by  its  de- 
mand*, often  stimulating  and  hastening  progress  in  the  other  art*. 

The  science  of  war,  more  comprehensive  than  the  art.  ha*  to  do 
with  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  armies  and  fleets  and  their 
movement*  to  and  in  the  theatre  of  war.  with  the  making  of  gen- 
eral strategical  plans  for  attack  and  defence,  and  with  the  move- 
ments and  disposition  of  forces  to  carry  out  the  plans.  While  the 
art  of  war  undergoes  changes,  the  effect  of  the  changes  on  the 
great  general  principles  that  make  up  the  science  nf  war  is 


slight,  and  consequently  wc 
find  that  modern  invention  af- 
fects but  little  the  science  of 
war;  and  the  principle*  that 
govern  the  mndurt  of  w war, 
in  contradi*tinction  to  the  eon- 
*idcrutinii«  that  a fleet  the  con- 
duct of  a battle,  are  practi- 
rally  the  same  now  as  when 
firearms  were  first  used. 

The  general  principles  that 
govern  the  attack  and  defence 
of  permanently  fortified  places 
have  similarly  undergone  slight 
change.  The  increa-cd  range 
of  modem  arms  requires  the 
erection  of  the  defensive  forti- 
fications at  a greater  distance 
from  the  point  defended,  and 
compel*  the  lM-ginning  of  the 
attack  at  a greater  distance 
from  the  defensive  work.  The 
increased  power  of  modern 
artillery  require*  thicker  walls 
in  the  fortifications.  Hut  the 
general  lines  of  the  fortifica- 
tions are  the  same,  and  the 
*ame  laborious  modes  of  at- 
tack by  trench  and  mine  and 
countermine  must  lie  employed. 
In  reading  the  accounts  of  the 
siege  of  Port  Arthur  we  find 
the  same  terms  that  are  used 
in  the  account*  of  the  siege  of 
Nebu*topnl  fifty  years  ago— 
warp  and  counterscarp,  re- 
doubt. lunette,  caponuiere.  and 
so  on;  and  the  stories  of  the 
approach)-*  by  trenches,  the 
mine*,  the  assaults  and  hand- 
to-hand  conflicts,  the  sorties, 
the  capture  and  recapture  of 
outlying  work*,  and  even  the 
l«osse*nion  of  different  parts  of 
the  same  fort  by  parties  of  the 
contending  forces,  nre  stories  that  are  lopetitions  only  of  the  stories 
of  Sebastopol  and  of  Plevna  and  of  other  more  ancient  siege*. 

Siege  ofa-rations  against  Port  Arthur  lagan  in  the  luttcr  part 
of  August.  ltNil.  The  Japanese  had  established  themselves  on  the 
|H-ninsuln  in  May  by  tlie  attack  and  capture  of  Kinchow  and  Nan- 
slian  llill.  This  gave  them  possession  of  the  railroad,  and  shut 
off  supplies  from  Port  Arthur.  The  attempt  of  the  Russian*  to 
reopen  communication*  with  the  fortress  was  ended  by  the  defeat 
of  their  force*  under  Stackrlherg  at  the  battle  of  iVliwu  in  the 


Thv  distr  uct  ion  <*/  tilorx*  and  \ m munition  <it  I'ort  Kithur  to  /mruif  thm  ulih-ittioii  {»j  the  Jafniniac 
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middle  of  .lone  The  rupture  of  the  city  and  fiort  of  Ihilny  fol- 
lowed, providing  the  Japanese  with  a moat  convenient  law  from 
which  to  prosecute  their  further  operations.  .Moving  out  from 
Ihilnv  in  three  parallel  column*,  the  JaiNinesc.  after  Nvveral  en- 
gagements with  force*  in  outlying  intrench meiita,  drove  the  Rus- 
sian* into  the  |>crmancnt  work*  surrounding  Port  Arthur.  In  one 
of  these  preliminary  engagement*  they  ruptured  a high  hill  known 
a*  Wolf  Hill,  from  which  they  could  command  with  their  siege- 
guns  the  inner,  or  western,  harlaor  at  Port  Arthur.  The  u»e  of 
the  inner  harbor  a*  an  anchorage  waa  thereafter  denied  to  the 
Russian  fleet. 

On  August  0 two  important  and  strongly  intrenched  advanced 
work*  of  the  Russians  were  carried  hy  assault.  The  possession 
of  these  works,  culled  Tnkii-liun  ami  Hsiokusliun.  waa  of  great 
advantage  to  the  Japanese.  From  them  a complete  view  of  the 
eastern  half  of  the  Russian  fortifications  could  lie  had.  and.  in 
addition,  they  afforded  strong  support  to  the  left  end  of  the  Japa- 
nese line  of  investment.  From  Takushan  the  tiringn  from  the 
1 1 -inch  siege- howitxcr  batteries,  which  were  Inter  erected,  were 
directed,  the  observer  on  the  hill  watching  the  effect  of  the  shot* 
fired  from  guns  several  milrs  away,  and  communicating  the  re- 
sults by  telephone  to  the  various  hut  (cries. 


The  line  of  investment  now  extended  in  a semicircle  about  Port 
Arthur,  with  a radius  of  uliout  four  miles,  facing  the  Russian 
works,  and  at  a distance  of  nearly  two  miles  from  them.  On 
August  In  the  Russian  licet  left  Port  Arthur  in  an  attempt  to 
enca|M*.  The  naval  buttle  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  greater 
purt  of  the  fleet.  Five  Ini  (tie -ship*  and  two  cruisers  succeeded  in 
regaining  the  harlior.  where  they  remained  until  the  end  of  the 
siege.  and  assisted  in  the  defence  with  tlieir  crews  and  guns. 

The  demand  of  General  Nogi  on  August  10  for  the  surivtider  of 
the  city  having  been  refused  by  General  Stoewael,  the  Japanese 
determined  to  assault  the  Russian  works.  The  assault  lagan  on 
August  Its  and  continued  for  five  days.  To  reach  the  fortifications 
the  Japanese  had  to  cross  the  mile  and  a half  or  two  miles  in- 
tervening I iet ween  their  lines  and  the  lines  of  tile  fortifications, 
siibjeeti-d  to  the  direct  and  cross  fire  from  the  forts  and  their 
outlying  work*,  and  impeded  by  wire  entanglements,  mines,  and 
other  nltst  met  ions.  Their  progress  was  necessarily  slow,  their 
losses  were  very  great,  but  on  the  third  day.  having  succeeded  in 
breaking  a way  through  the  entanglements,  they  charged  the  forta. 
Then  followed  charge  and  countercharge,  attack  and  counterattack, 
the  Japanese  now  in  possession  of  a work,  and  now  driven  from  it 
by  the  mnrrntrated  fire  of  the  neighboring  works.  Through  day 


Hanhousis  irAicA,  firnl  Shattered.  u-crc  *u6«**/ut nlty  ml  un  Fire  f«y  Ju/aiacac  ShetU  and  dettrvi/id 
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Effect  of  the  Explosion  of  a Kix-incA  A'Atif  in  Port  Arthur's  only  Photograph-gallery 


and  night  the  fighting  continual.  At  night  the  Russian  search- 
lights illuminated  the  field,  compiling  the  Japanese  to  light  with 
the  glare  in  their  eve*  and  leaving  the  Russian  works  in  com- 
parative darkness.  'l!lir  assault  failed.  On  the  fifth  ilnv  the  Japa- 
nese were  finally  compiled  to  retire  to  their  line*.  They  suc- 
eeeded,  however,  in  retaining  a lodgment  on  the  height"  of  Pang- 
lung,  in  the  centre  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  Russian  line,  and 
they  retained  also  at  the  western  end  the  174-Metre  flill,  from 
which  their  operations  against  203-Metre  Hill  were  later  con- 
ducted. For  these  advantages  they  had  sacrificed  nearly  13,000 
men. 

The  assault  having  failed,  the  siege  proper  now  began — that  is. 
the  approach  to  the  works  by  sap  and  trench,  the  establishment  of 
parallels,  the  erection  of  breaching  batteries,  the  attack  in  detail 
on  advanced  works,  and  the  advance  from  these  to  the  main  works. 
The  Japanese  headquarters  were  established  in  the  village  of 
Shuiahiring,  about  in  the  centre  of  the  Japanese  line,  and  from 
there  the  lines  of  trenchrs  were  pushed  out  toward  the  foremost 
of  the  Russian  works,  the  Kuropatkin  hattery.  and  four  strong 
outlying  lunette*.  From  the  Japanese  left  advance*  were  made 
toward  203-Metre  Hill.  Hr  the  middle  of  September  the  Japa- 
nese had  pushed  their  trenches  to  the  Kumpntkin  fort,  and  on  the 


loth  assaulted  the  fort  at  night,  after  a heavy  bombardment  will) 
their  artillery.  Repulsed  at  first,  they  renewed  the  attack,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  driving  the  Russians  from  the  fort,  and  from 
the  lunettes.  At  the  same  time  an  attack  on  203-Metrc  Hill  was 
made,  and  the  top  of  the  hill  gained  by  the  Japanese,  only  to  be 
retaken  by  the  Russians  the  second  day  after.  The  Japanese  held, 
however,  a hill  to  the  north  of  203-Mctrc  llill,  and  brought  their 
lines  nearer  to  thut  point. 

The  huge  1 1-inelr  siege- howitzer*  wen*  now  brought  from  Dalny 
to  the  front,  and  established  in  hntterir*  in  sites  protected  from 
the  Russian  fire.  From  the  fire  of  these  guns  the  Russians  had 
no  protection.  Their  300- pound  shells,  filled  with  high  explosive, 
were  discharged  at  high  angles  of  elevation,  and  had  suflieient 
range  to  reach  not  only  the  forts  and  the  city  beyond,  but  also  the 
ships  lying  in  the  outer  harbor  beyond  the  city.  A narrow-gauge 
railway  was  built  connecting  the  batteries,  with  the  ammunition 
depots.  Telegraphs  and  telephones  tsinnectcd  the  batteries  with 
the  heudquarters  and  with  the  observing  station  on  Takushan  from 
which  their  fire  was  directed.  The  establishment  of  these  howitzer 
batterie*  gave  to  the  Japanese  an  enormous  advantage  over  the 
Russians,  and  tin*  way  that  the  gun*  were  handled  must  elicit 
the  admiration  of  all  military  critic*.  Firing  deliberately,  and 
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Cars  on  the  ffaiiiray-linc  to  Harbin  destroyed  during  the  irresistible  Bombardment  of  Port  Arthur 


receiving  reports  of  the  effect  of  each  shot  before  the  next  was 
fired,  the  heavy  shells  were  directed  with  the  greatest  accuracy, 
and  with  enormous  destructive  effect  on  forts  and  ships  and 
city. 

From  the  positions  pained  in  September  the  Japanese  pushed 
their  trenches  further  toward  the  Russian  lines,  anu  in  the  early 
part  of  October  established  the  first  puiallel  at  a distance  of 
about  half  a mile  from  the  Russian  forts.  As  its  name  indi- 
cates, the  parallel  is  a trench  running  parallel  to  the  general  line 
of  the  invested  forts,  affording  a line  of  communication  Iwtween 
the  separated  forces  of  the  attack,  and  giving  opportunity  for 
the  establishment  of  breaching  lotteries  between  the  several  lines 
of  approach.  The  trenches  were  pushes!  from  the  parallel  still 
farther  to  the  front,  until  near  the  end  of  Oetolier  the  Japanese 
had  established  themselves  within  sixty  jards  of  the  outworks 
defending  the  approaches  to  the  main  forts.  On  October  2fi,  after 
a heavy  bombardment  directed  against  all  the  forts  of  the  east- 
ern half  of  the  Russian  line,  the  .Hpam-sc  assaulted  the  redoubts 
in  front  of  the  forts  of  Nung«huahan  and  Khrlungshan,  and  linully 
»u receded  in  puining  possesion  of  them,  thus  establishing  them- 
selves  under  the  very  walls  of  the  strongest  of  the  Russian  works. 
During  the  next  three  days  the  Russians  made  assault  after  as- 


sault on  the  captured  works  in  efforts  to  regain  them,  and  finally 
on  the  ‘20th  succeeded  in  driving  the  Japanese  from  the  Sungshu- 
shan  redoubt.  Their  suecesa  was  of  short  duration,  however,  for 
before  twelve  hours  had  passed  the  Japanese  again  gained  pos- 
session of  tlie  redoubt  and  field  it. 

In  addition  to  these  two  positions  the  Japanese  had  on  Octo- 
ber lfi  gained  another  intrenched  hill  in  the  line  of  the  Russian 
works,  and  had  brought  their  trenches  to  within  fifty  yards  of  the 
main  forts.  They  had  also  held  throughout  the  succeeding  days 
of  the  siege  the  heights  of  Panglung,  captured  in  August,  den 
erai  Xogi  believed  that  his  forces  were  now  firmly  enough  estab- 
lished to  warrant  a renewal  of  the  attempt  to  take  the  forts  by 
assault.  On  the  morning  of  October  30  a general  and  fierce  bom- 
Iturdiiicnt  was  directed  against  the  whole  of  the  Russian  line, 
and  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day  the  assault  was  launched  at  once 
against  six  of  the  Russiun  forts.  The  n&sault  failed,  like  that 
made  in  August,  since  the  Japanese  did  not  attain  their  object — 
the  capture  of  the  works.  But  again,  like  the  assault  of  August, 
it  was  not  without  advantage  to  them,  for  they  retained  at  ita 
end  the  intrenched  hill  on  top  of  which  was  a Russian  work 
called  the  P redoubt,  and  small  detachments  had  also  found  lodgment 
f Continued  on  page  1 Hi.) 


Outside  View  of  the  Offices  of  " So  eu  Kray,"  the  Port  Arthur  Stic  spa  per  which  uvs  censored  out  of  Existence  by  Japanese 
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Observing  an  Eclipse  of  the  Svin 

By  Mabel  Loomis  Todd 

AutKar  of  “ T otixl  Eclipses  of  lh«  Svirv" 


PURSUING  shadows  is  usually  considered  occupation  for 
visionary  minds.  Hut  it  is  a long  step  from  shadows 
metaphorical  to  shadow*  actual;  and  those  who  follow 
celestial  darkening  arp  at  the  mental  antipodes  of  vague 
seekers  after  the  illusory. 

The  modem  astronomer,  like  the  medieval  one.  is  decidedly 
practical.  He  is  mechanical.- -or  should  he.  He  invents  apparatus, 
methods,  improvements  for  his  instrument*;  and  when  a total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  is  due  be  sets  forth  with  camera  ami  tele- 
scope, Isilonieii-r  and  apectrnoconr,  or  same  other  ingmiou*  con- 
struction, with  the  hope  of  enticing  winged  messenger*  of  sular 
knowledge  into  hi*  asltonotnical  cages.  He  rarely  sees  the  eclipse; 
he  is  too  busy  observ- 
ing it.  * r- ^Kr-SS3 r 

Many  expeditions  j — •^spsL**  \ / 

have  already  taken  po-  p 

si  turns  along  the  track  / \^\ 

of  anticipated  dark-  \ ■! 

ness  limed  for  An*  . / V. 

gust  30.  With  total-  f ^ 

ity  longer  than  the  L.j 

average,  and  exceed-  V 

ing  three  minutes,  f ^ ° w 

this  eclipse  promises  — . *yl  ^ 

valuable  results.  — ’ Sr\s' 

Canadian.  Krtglish.  C 

French,  and  Kpuitish  A* 

astronomers  are  in  the  je  y 

field,  anil  our  own  r j 

country  is  no  less  f ATLANTIC  OCA 

alert.  Admiral  dies-  ( 

ter.  f.  S.  X.,  Director  ^ 

of  the  Naval  Observa- 

u,rv  at  W».binst.,ii. 

sailed  recently  on  the  «*•* 

cruiser  If  imuupofi*  to  ^ 

establish  three  *ta-  _ 

tions  on  the  northern  , 

and  the  southern  ' ■»'■*>"'*  Ahodoie  to  br  r*i«f  a 

r.a.1,  of  Spain  and  in  «»  ■<■»<“<  JO,  100),  and  tin-  /bn. 

Algeria. 


A T LA  NT  f C 


~~''V'V  ojr.vr  /.va/c.1 


1‘nth  of  the  Jfoon’a  shad'nr  to  hr  cost  » 
Nun  on  l«yn-*<  SO,  IJWi.J,  and  the  /*0tr 


appalling  effect  of  a total  eclipse  upon  ancient  people  can  hanlly 
1w  estimated  ill  our  mutter-”! -fact  “go. 

The  derivation  of  the  word  **  eclipse  " 4 front  Hu-  tireek  rtirigis. 
to  relinquish  or  nlstndoni  express*-*  in  some  degree  the  ancient 
idea,  js-rliaps  a swooning  or  fainting  of  the  sun,  Curiously 
enough,  the  same  notion  still  prevail*  among  the  alMiriginal  Ainu- 
of  Hurt  hem  Japan;  and  during  the  eclipse  of  ItVtft.  in  Kitmui 
province.  I found  the  chiefs  of  that  rapidly  di«ippruring  rare 
whisking  drops  of  water  from  their  god-stieks  toward  the  grad- 
ually melting  crescent,  a*  lliey  would  in  the  face  of  a fainting 
person. 

'In  that  venerable  work  known  as  the  HkuK ing  i*  recorded  the 
til«t  authentic  eclipse . 

y y-y — — IM'.  215H.  The  date  is 

, / ( ( — I Hal’d  in  one’s  mind  bv 

] /l  V I a t raged v ; for  when 

t*  1 « | this  eclipse  stole  on 

yi-,  T f 9 Hiwspwt.Hlly,  lii.  M.j 

1 R I T I fl  H * / rU>J  C „iy,  Clin**  • K».«. 

IS \ fourth  Kmperor  of  the 

b/r  \ __/  Ilea  dynasty,  wax  so 

incensed  against  He 

r,  riirfE  U ROPE  "nJ  >»•  “*  ni- 

\ fZsvr'  minister*  of  state 

f \7X  that  lie  had  them  be- 
Tvjrj  headed  for  failure  tc 

raKnvu.*  •atQfo  rx  foretell  it.  While  thi 

k r \ unexpected  apparitim 

ScCl^^iQr*i'v*^  of  daytime  darkness 

f N / J*  / upset  t h e imperiu 

J nerves,  the  nn-rc  fart 

j-,  of  hi*  anger  bei-inis* 
j \ x of  no  warning  lead; 

f to  the  inference  thu 

( ^ some  sort  of  rclipw 

prislietion  wax  cer 

.../ tainly  possible  ever 

. . ....  , , thus  early  in  tnetory 

the  t.arth  during  Ike  total  l.rUpae  of  Ihc  Most  faiuou*  ii 

* at  tchieh  (tfce'iriitioiu  are  In  be  made  ancient  annul*  be 

cause  the  first  nt* 


hi  the  north  during  Ike  total  /,V/ijwc  of  I hi 
ts  at  ichieh  Ubtn'r  ration  a are  to  b*-  made 


The  Lick  Observatory  likewis**  has  divided  force*  into  three 
parties,  selecting  Labrador,  H|«in,  nml  Kgypt,  while  Harvard  semis 
one  mission  to  Algeria.  The  Amherst  expedition  ha*  chosen 
Tripoli,  on  the  edge  of  the  great  desert,  where  the  air  is  driest 
and  clearest. 

Wherever  it  may  fall,  tin*  narrow  pathway  of  shadow  is  the 
only  vantage-ground  whence  may  he  studied  the  elusive  mysteries 
of  the  corona,  with  it*  solar  secrets  about  which  full  sunlight  is 
strangely  reticent. 

Of  thi*  splendid  sight  itself.  Profeminr  Langley  ha*  said.  “The 
■pcetnrle  i«  one  of  which,  though  the  mun  of  science  may  pro- 
saically state  the  facts,  |ierUnp*  only  the  poet  could  render  the 
impression.’’ 

Ilut  while  the  poetic  aapici  is  largely  lost  upon  the  scientific 
observer,  hr  is  unconsciously  moved  by  the  splendor  and  weird- 
np»*,  not  to  say  the  nerve  tension  of  those  tleeting  seconds;  and 
often  perforins  strange  feat*  of  absi-nt-iuindednes*.  overlooking 
certain  important  ]uirt*  of  well-planned  programmes — forgetting 
to  take  cap*  off  cameras,  garitig  at  the  wrong  side  of  the  sun 
for  first  contact.,  ami  in  general  bringing  the  personal  equation 
to  bear  in  disastrous  ways.  Incidents  like  these,  often  reported 
in  the  past,  led  Professor  Todd  to  invent  an  arrangement  for 
automatic  photography  of  eclipse*,  a battery  of  instrument*  with 
electric  wires  for  nerves,  which  make*  its  positive  record  despite 
all  possible  lluttcr  of  astronomic  heart*.  In  his  fascinating  work. 
Mo/tcrn  Aatronomg,  Professor  Turner  of  Oxford,  describing  .this 
invention,  say*  that  by  this  means  the  observer  could*  “ go  quite 
away  at  the  time  of  the  rctipM',  knowing  that  hi*  machinery  will 
take  all  the  phoi. (graph*  b«  want*  in  the  proper  way  " 

In  archaic  time*  all  nature  was  more  or  less  a mystery,  and  the 


known  to  have  1s-cn  foretold,  i*  the  eclipse  of  lu,  JM 13.  when  Thule 
of  Miletu*.  earliest  of  the  tireek  philosophers  and  accounted  or. 
of  the  Seven  Wise  Men,  predicted  it  for  "thi*  very  year  in  whirl 
it  did  actually  occur.’’  Done  by  mean*  of  the  *aro*.  a cycle  n 
return  of  eclipse*  ulxuit  eiglrtecn  year*  long,  thi*  periodicity  af 
fords  rough  prediction  merely;  still,  it  nvnmj  u veritable  f« 
of  magic. 

laitig  year*  sc|iarale  tlii*  from  the  first  eclipse  "seen  throng' 
a tula-,”  in  A.n.  1012;  and  thence  a ccnlury  and  a lutlf  intervem- 
to  the  fir»t  American  Kelip*e  K\p«-diti.>n  in  178ft,  when  William 
journeyed  from  llostoti  to  IVnoliseot. 

Another  eclipse,  nearly  five  minute*  long,  the  only  one  eve 
obaerwd  in  it*  total  plm*,-  in  New  York  <ity,  wn*  rceordnl  a 
Kindci hiH.k  on  the  10th  of  .lone,  DfOfl.  by  a Sjwniard.  Iki 
Joaquin  de  Ferrer,  ami  at  Albany  by  HioINO  De  Witt.  Al« 
How  ditch,  of  nnvigutiiai  fame,  wntclieil  it  from  Salem,  but  h 
described  the  corona  only  a*  “ a luminous  np|tcarancr  of  rxuisiv 
erable  extent!” 

Recently  1 bad  the  unique  ex|MTiemv  of  listening  to  an  arsswii 
of  thi*  far-away  happening  by  an  rye- wit  lie**,  who  remeudwrc 
her  mother  bidding  licr  ga/.e  ut  tlx-  vanishing  sun  refievtrsl  in 
tub  of  water,  while  view  gathered  and  chicken*  went  to  p«m>- 
And  «he  recalled  each  circumstance  with  rainutenc**.  *0  vivi 
was  the  picture  which  n bund  red  years  could  not  obliterate. 

During  the  intervening  century  America  ha*  taken  an  it 
ereasingly  cvmspicuou*  |>art  in  the  long  list  of  eclipse  rx|**l 
lion*:  but  it  was  the  Kuropeun  eclipse  of  IS12  that  rtr»t  served  t 
kindle  the  present  fire  of  scientific  enthtnda*in.  and  in  ld.il  niethis 
ienl  ohservat  ion  legan  in  earnest. 

f«.  P.  Howl,  of  t'ainliridge,  who  oleM-rvetl  in  Sweden,  was  probabl 
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the  first  American 
astronomer  to 
visit  Europe  for 
»urli  * purpose, 
and  a ilagnrrreis- 
tvjK*  id  the  corona 
by  Ituach  n t 
Kiaigsbrrg  wm 
tin-  first  eclipse 
photograph.  in 
angurating  mnd- 
crn  method*.  With 
photography  in- 
»i>ki*d  an  the  in- 
dbpcnsnhle  hand 
maid  of  astrom* 
my.  it  remained 
for  the  eager 
nimrrua  of  1800 
to  prove  that  the 
wonderful  ring  of 
coronal  light  i* 
wholly  a solar  np- 
jirndagc.  that  it 
hold*  a large  pail 
of  the  secret  of 
the  stinV  count  it  ii 
linn  and  radiant 
energy.  and  that 
with  the  threading 
of  its  labyrinth- 
our  great  lumin- 
ary will  one  day 
brtaoie  almost  an 
open  hook. 

I 't«rn*hing*  of 

•nirlpt  tlanic.  cal  Uni  hydrogen  protuberances,  UrM  seen  at  the  edge 
of  the  mooii'a  black  disc,  glowed  against  the  silvery  corona  as  a 
background.  offering  another  problem.  Hut  Janssen,  iu*t  after 
the  India  eclipse  of  ItUW.  discovered  that  these  jets  might  lie  seen 
without  the  moon's  intervention — in  other  words,  in  full  sun- 
light. if  only  the  spectroscope  were  properly  handled.  This,  of 
court*,  revolutionized  their  study,  hy  daily  watching;  but  Tiicchini 
in  is-di  at  Grenada  found  I lint  prominences  during  an  eclipse  and 
prominences  in  full  sunlight  are  quite  different  affairs,  so  that 
their  study  might  not  to  lie  omitted  from  eclipse  programmes. 
That  tliev  are  comparatively  cool  hydrogen  and  calcium  seems 
now  to  lie  proven,  but  tlieir  story  was  only  In-gun  in  18(18. 

The  next  year  brought  its  revelations.  Professor  Young  found 
in  the  corona  a material  called  coroniuiti.  not  known  in  full 
light,  nor  yet  certainly  upon  the  earth;  and  from  his  Spanish  eta- 
liim  in  1870  the  same  astronomer  announced  a "reversing  layer.” 
whin  ut  the  instant  of  totality  all  the  dark  lines  in  the  smr« 
spectrum  suddenly  (lush  in  brilliant  colors,  evanescent  a*  u Ini r st- 
ing riH-krt  And  this  curious  envelope  of  the  sun.  less  than  a 
tbinisand  mile*  deep,  had  to  wait  vents  fur  optical  verification  and 
acceptance.  while  now  it  is  elaborately  detailed  on  the  photographs 
of  wry  eclipse. 

Pike*  Peak  afforded  the  vantage  • point  of  ISIS.  when  Langley 
taw  a stupendous  rxtensinn  of  coronal  rays,  millions  of  uncoin- 


prehended  miles 
into  spare. 

The  hypothetical 
Vulcan,  insisted 
upon  by  Le  Ver- 
rier,  claimed  two 
converts  at  this 
eclipse — but.  that 
planet  still  awaits 
its  right  to  lie. 
A It  hough  prac- 
tically disproved 
in  IN8.1  at  ('aro- 
line  Island.  Ms  ex- 
istence is  again 
suspected  from 
photographs  in 
I BOO  ami  19(11  ; 
and  the  Lick  ob- 
server* will  search 
once  again  on  Au- 
gust 30  for  this 
shyest  member  of 
the  solar  family. 

The  Egyptian 
plate*  of  lHKi  re- 
ve  a I e d a tiny 
comet,  close  to  the 
sun,  never  seen  tic- 
fore  or  since;  also 
Dr.  Schuster  was 
the  first  to  photo- 
graph the  spec- 
t rum  ol  the  corona. 

Fur  the  Sew- 
ycar’s-day  eclipse 
of  ISS1I  in  California  nil  interesting  and  successful  experiment  was 
made  hy  Professor  Todd  in  telegraphing  ahead  of  the  moon;  and 
the  practicability  of  this  method  was  effectively  demonstrated 
again  in  l!»00  when  we  received  a message  in  Tripoli  from  one  of 
the  Georgia  stations,  describing  the  American  lieginning  of  the 
eclipse  mure  than  two  hours  before  darkness  eovrred  the  llarbary 
city.  Had  the  Georgia  astlonuincrs  madr  any  disenverv.  it  is  clear 
that  it  could  have  la-en  verified  in  Tripoli  without  waiting  months 
or  years  for  confirmation. 

Ilnrrily  is  some  new  development  suspected,  when  the  eclipse  is 
over,  ami.  without  the  aid  of  the  telegraph,  many  totalities  must 
Is*  studied  and  compared  with  one  another  before  the  new  dU- 
tnkc  its  plain*  iib  a legitimate  member  of  the  family  of 
astronomic  fact.  And  yet  Professor  Campbell,  Director  of  the  Lick 
Observatory,  w ho  is  now  in  Spain,  has  somewhere  said.  ” Tin*  rich- 
m*-*s  of  eclipse  results,  considering  the  short  intervals  available  for 
observation,  is  unique  in  science.’’ 

Dc-slandrc*.  nf  Paris,  announced  from  Senegal  in  1893  the  Inter- 
esting news  that  the  corona  rotates  with  the  aun.  Not  yet  proven, 
11NI5  may  settle  this  important  point. 

The  truck  of  189(1  extended  from  the  frozen  wastes  of  Nova 
Xciuhlii  arross  Siberia  and  Manchuria  to  Ye«o  and  the  northern 
islands  of  Japan.  Clouds  prevails  to  a consiileruhle  extent, 
hut  the  reversing  layer  was  verified  by  photographing  its 


The  gnat  Telescopic  Tuff  mwialnf  in  lh>  Court  of  the  llrilinh  t'ontulole  at  Tripoli  In 
1 mr  the  Solar  Kclipse  of  Hay  2.8,  l!HM> 


cove ry  can 


The  French  Astronomical  Station  at  L'sdyJii,  Japan,  to  line  awl  1‘hotoffrapk  the  Lclipst  of  the  ttua  on  Auyusl  9,  iSUti 
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spectrum.  India  was  the  favored 
locality  in  I8U8,  and  flic  Inn# 
streamers  of  the  miter  corona  were 
first  caught  on  plates. 

Tim  1W>0  obscuration.  throughout 
its  whole  length,  from  Georgia-  to 
the  great  Sahara,  garnered  a wealth 
of  niatrrial.  Since  the  bolometer 
then  entered  the  field,  it  appears  to 
show  that  the  corona  is  not  due  to 
rrtlected  light,  but  with  this  con- 
clusion the  polariscopir  evidence 
is  difiirult  to  hariimni/c.  For  while 
the  inner  corona  is  partly  due  to 
tin*  incandescence  of  solid  or  liquid 
particles,  and  in  some  degree  to 
gaseous  radiations,  the  outer 
corona  scenia  largely  due  to  re 
ftected  light,  Quite  at  variance 
with  Langley's  interpretation  of  hi* 
bolometer  results  arc  Arrhenius's 
speculations  on  the  physical  nature 
of  tile  solar  corona,  published  from 
the  Lick  Observatory  a year  ago,  ac 
cording  to  which  the  brightness 
and  heat  effect*  of  the  corona  are 
just  such  a#  might  la-  expected  from 
dust  particle*  heated  by  radiation 
from  the  sun’s  photosphere. 

Niner  I HIM)  the  prismatic  camera. 

*o  called,  has  borne  the  brunt  of 
eclipse  research,  and  by  photograph 
ing  the  “flash  spectrum'’  the  depth 
and  chemical  composition  of  the  at 
mosphere*  of  the  sun  are  investi- 
gated. Thi*  is  done  just  la-fore  the 
beginning  and  immediately  after  the 
end  of  totality,  when  the  slenderest 
crescent  of  sunlight  replaces  the  nr 
cessity  for  a slit  in  the  spectro- 
scope. and  the  dispersing  prism  pro- 
duces on  the  plate  a scries  of  curved 
images,  each  of  which  falls  in  it*  proper  place  in  tin*  spectrum, 
exactly  corresponding  to  the  line*  of  the  element  existing  in  a 
state  of  vapor  in  the  sun.  Hundreds  of  such  lines  are  now  pho 
t "graphed  during  ever)  eclipse.  The  depth  of  solar  at- 
mosphere producing  these  bright  lines  seems  to  la-  nnlv  alauit 
MO  mile*. 

Tile  monarch  of  observed  eclipses  arrived  in  11HH,  it*  track  ex 
tending  from  Mauritius  across  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Sumatra 
into  the  Dutch  Hast  Indies  and  Itorneo.  This  unique  totality  of 
six  minutes  und  twenty  seconds  was  observed  by  many  astronomers, 
but  clouds  prevailed  di*aii|mintingly.  I'erhaps  the  most  intrrrst- 
ing  feature  of  the  few  clear  negatives  was  an  enormous  funnel 
sha|>cd  disturlmnce  in  the  corona,  lying  exactly  over  a large  group 
of  »un*pot*  and  faruhr.  conspicuously  observable  for  days,  both 
before  and  after  the  eclifi*1.  Au  edge  prominence  was  ul~>  in  the 
same  line,  indicating  a close  connection  of  some  sort  between 
seemingly  diverse  phenomena. 

Sims-  1 tml  loickyer  finds  evidence  of  a probable  rotation  l»e 
tween  solar  prominences  and  the  figure  of  the  corona,  which  may 


so  la-  traced  to  the  sum  total  of 
prominence  action.  Thu*  we  should 
expect  to  find  the  corona  mol  a fteet- 
ing  affair,  changing  every  hour  or 
day,  hut  pcrhain  only  in  month*  or 
year*,  (or  while  individual  promi- 
nent* may  grow  and  disappear  with 
tempestuous  rapidity,  the  stratum  of 
tli-  sun  hi  which  they  have  their  rise 
is  practically  constant.  Much  great- 
er coronal  activity  in  HMil  was  found 
on  the  east  than  on  the  wr«t  side 
of  the  sun.  and  violent  di»turhaiiee« 
near  the  equator  exhibited  a struct 
lire  similar  to  that  in  the  complex 
wisp*  of  the  nehuln  in  Orion,  with  a 
series  of  coronal  arches.  During  any 
one  eclipse  no  difference  in  coronal 
shape  bus  ever  been  found,  even  by 
critically  comparing  photograph* 
taken  at  the  beginning  nnd  end  o( 
the  eclipse  on  the  rarlh  two  hour* 
and  a half  apart;  hut  rnortuou* 
chang-s  developed  between  corona* 
of  different  year*.  n«  188  * and  188*.i; 
whether  they  take  place  rapidly  or 
only  very  gradually  is  an  imminent 
question. 

A*  a whole,  the  corona  of  lfHll 
closely  resembled  that  of  INKS),  ex 
eept  that  the  outer  streamer*  were 
shorter.  This  eclipse  come  at  the 
time  of  a flat  sun  - spot  minimum. 
August  30  will  show  a very  differ- 
ent corona,  probably  fully  developed 
all  around,  and  more  like  the  great 
coronas  of  lsv.*  and  188.1.  in  Kgypt 
und  Caroline  Island.  Itut  safe  gen 
eruli/.ing  on  the  phenomena  of 
eclipse*  can  lie  made  only  after  gen- 
eration* have  accumulated  data  dur- 
ing these  fleeting  moments;  unless, 
Indeed,  dome  one  shall  invent  an  artificial  screen,  which,  as  com- 
pletely a*  the  moon,  will  shut  off  true  sunlight  in  such  a way  that 
the  corona  will  liecouu  visible  without  nature's  eclipse.  Attempted, 
though  never  accomplished,  this  is  a possible  achievement  of  The 
future 

Magnetic  and  meteorological  conditions  perturbed  by  tin*  eclipse 
itself  are  important  in  their  way.  and  extensively  studied  as 
well  a*  the  shadow  land*.  Hally'*  lb-ad*,  and  other  minor 
appearances  Mr.  loiwrenee  Koteh.  of  Blue  Hill  Observatory,  Bos- 
ton. will  employ  balloon*  for  the  first  lime  in  eclipse  observation 
from  Burgos,  Spain. 

Variable  stars,  nebula-,  stellar  spectra — uli  the  far  off  subjects 
of  universe  study-  *ho»-  themselves  lull  of  fascinating  interest. 
Hut  nearer  at  hand,  more  intimate  und  essential,  are  those  cluster- 
ing alsuit  the  sun,  centre  and  source  of  life  to  all  the  solar  system. 

One  of  the  noblest  r>— «*archca  on  which  astronomer  and  physicist 
can  lies  tow  their  patient  efforts,  and  of  which  eclipse*  are  con- 
stantly revealing  more  and  more,  is  this  groat  problem  of  our 
sovereign  star. 


Photograph  conrcyi»<;  the  Hitt  of  Ihr  Tifl^nco/tic  Tub < 
mounlai  in  the  Hriliah  t'oiisufotr  at  Tripoli 
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Chaplain  If.  W.  Clark,  of  the-  Xaeal  A cade- my,  officiating  at  the  Serf  ices  attending  the  Interment  of  the  Body 


The  lloity  lying  in  Stale  under  Guard  on  the  V,  8.  Cruiser  “Brooklyn,"  irhick  brought  it  from  Fra  nee  to  lrnrHea 


The  Benly  bring  placed  in  the  tcmieorary  I 'null  tr  here  it  trill  hr  until  the  Completion  of  the  Crypt  noire  briny  Built  for  i( 


the  RECEPTION  OF  THE  BODY  OF  ADMIRAL  JOHN  PAUL  JONES 
AT  THE  NAVAL  ACADEMY,  ANNAPOLIS 

The  body  of  Admiral  John  l‘aul  Jones,  brought  from  Faria  under  rueort  e, f Rear  Admiral  Siysbee-  and  a squadron  of  cruisers 
("r  interment  in  American  so, I,  reached  I nnapolts  on  July  Ji.  On  July  .1}  it  iron  brought  ashore  from  the  cruiser  *•  Hcmk 
ign.  trhie-b  had  borne  it  in  state  from  Fret  are,  amt.  after  impressive  ere monies  on  the  grounds  erf  the  lotted  Slates  l|  Hilary 
1 crntrmg,  mas  placed  in  a temporary  tomb,  trhere  it  trill  remain  until  the  e rupt  in  the  nun  rhaprl , „.,«r  un«frp  construction, 
u ready  to  receive:  it.  Some  e>f  thus,  tchei  took  jnirt  in  the  ceremonies  incide  nt  to  th-  interment  tee  re-  Rear  Admiral  Rig-bee, 
trho  ,oy>,trd  the  body  on  its  journey  front  France;  Rear-Admiral  J.  II.  Sands,  Superintendent  of  the  Xeteetl  Academy ; Rrar- 
Idm anil  CharUs  It.  pacts,  commanding  the  second  division  of  the  Xorth  Atlantic  Squadron;  and  Captain  tS.  F..  II.riMii*,  of 
•he  f reach  cruiser  " Jurim  d<  let  Gnivtirv  ” 
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A Novel  by  Swinburne 


By  C.  H.  Gaines 


TUP!  publication  of  Lov+'t 
Crou-l'amnt»,  a novel  In 
Algernon  Charles  Swjn 
burne,  ounce  an  w mirth  in# 
of  a surprise  to  tin*  literary 
world,  and  it  in  natui.il  that  public 
curiosity  should  be  rnora  or  lr»s 
deeply  stirred  u»  to  what  munm-r  of 
romance  thin  greatest  of  living  Kny 
li«b  poets  ban  produced.  Instance* 
arc  not  wanting  to  prove  that  the 
same  man  nnv  I*  at  once  poet  and 
novelist,  ’flic  tumr  of  Victor  liny., 
immediately  suggests  Itself.  It 
would  be.  at  the  very  least,  unfair 
to  suppose  that  hceuuse  a man  t» 
llr«t  of  all  a poet  he  may  mil  nl*-* 
Is-  an  author  of  romances,  Carlvlc 
would  have  it  that  the  mere  trick 
of  verse- making  is  nothin#.  Only 
that  which  has  hnruionv  in  itself, 
which  is  in  tune  with  the  essential 
harmony  of  things,  must  Is*  uttered 
in  poetry.  There  are  concent  ions,  im 
doubt,  the  mere  contemplation  of 
which  throws  one  into  a lyrical 
frame  of  mind.  These  are  to  is-  ex- 

Creased  in  verse,  as  perfect  ns  it  can 
» made.  Hut  the  fad  of  im 
portance  is  not  that  there  is  verse, 
but  that  somethin#  worth  savin# 
should  be  expressed,  in  some  form— 
adequately.  Mnkin#  whatever  al- 
lowance may  be  thought  necessary 
for  Carlyle’s  mysticism,  one  may  at 
least  draw  the  inference  that  a 
writer  having  the  parts  of  u poet 
may  sneak  with  effect  not  only  in 
verse,  but  in  prone  also.  As  a mat 
ter  of  fact,  it  will  lie  found  that 
the  genius  of  Nwinhume  adapts  it 
self  quite  n-wdilv  to  the  purposes  of 
a novel.  There  is  in  hi«  style  the 
deftness  of  touch,  th.*  choicencss  of 


llymon  I limit*  Sm 
only  novel,  " Loir'*  Cross -i 
her ii  pufaJisArri 


epithet  that  you  would  expect  of  one  practised  in  the  dilllcult  art 
of  verse-writing-  ami  not  verse  writing  only,  * " 


— ...  hut  poetrv.  Not 

merely  the  aptness  of  expression,  but  the  deeper  characteristic 
of  the  poetic  mind  may  Is*  traced  to  u pertain  extent  in  this  poet’* 
rri  - A “iprrinr  sensitiveness  ..f  the  mental  retina,  manifesting 
itself  in  fineness  of  characterization,  quickness  of  feeling,  is  whnt 
one  would  ex  fact  and  whnt  one  will  find  here.  \.-t  Swinburne 
has  not  attempted  to  create  a " prose  poem."  nor  has  lie  written 
pm-tiring  prose.  1 1 is  style  is  witty,  epigrammatic,  eminently  run 
vrrmtlional— n good.  keen,  practical  kind  .if  prose,  withal,  differing 
from  the  ordinary  mainly  in  the  matter  of  insight. 

Take  a number  of  intellectual,  cultivated  people— preeminently 
cn rnible  of  emotion,  morn  or  less  restrained  hv  moral  habitude. 
Take  especially  four  young  people  of  about  the  right  uge  ami  no. 
ditmn  for  faljnig  in  love.  « If  this  number  let  two  U*  young  women, 
nlieudy  married,  as  it  would  seem,  indifferently  well."  Him#  the*- 
ardent  natures  together,  and  you  may  reasonably  expect  an  im 
broglio.  Tile  situation  will  prove  more  r*r  le«*'trngir.  nioie  or 
less  romir.  always  provided  you  cun  sec  into  it.  I .nuked  nt  from 
the  outside,  nothing  sensational  occiirH.  perhaps.  The  whole  mat 
ter  ms-ms  to  arrange  itself  decorously  in  time.  |tut  |«*»k  at  tin- 
private  correspondence  of  these  ]«*npte,  in  which  their  inmost 
thoimhts  are  recorded;  see  whnt  they  feel  and  think  of  each  other, 
have  a story  of  thrilling  intne-t.  Such  n situation  Swin 
Imn^^ay*  Is- fore  you  in  the  prologue  of  Lorr'tt  fmo  i'urrt nt*, 
and  this  i-  the  manlier  of  the  story  whirh  lie  tells  m the  Isxlv  of 
tin-  Issik.  subtitled  "A  Vi-tr’s  Ivetters.”  The  principal  rluir.u'ti-r* 
are  Reginald  Harrwi*«»l.  an  ardent  young  man  of  pis-tic  tenijs-ni 
inent.  with  nil  overplus  of  youthful  hilly,  pii*»i»niiti  Iv  in  love 
with  hi*  ron-in,  t'hir.*  linn-wood,  who  i«  married  t<i  im  uneon 
genial  scientist,  a voting  woman  with  some  poin' 

Reginald,  hut  lacking  hi*  ' •plendid  mil  mill  silli 
tlievne,  a brother  of  llnfa.  teiitiltivelv  hi  !■•*. 
mu*iu,  Ainieia.  the  wife  of  l.nrd  (lieyiie,  mure  coi 
t’lnrii.  hut  also  less  rapahh 
and  aunt.  Ltulv  Midhnr-t. 
tiles*'  are  set  before  IIS  III 


Imt 


i bit i nt 

’ urn  nl * 


hi  pa  Hi  i/c  with  this  1 


of  likeness  1.. 
•**”;  Kram-is 

with  another 
more  eonseientiou*  than 
nl  ie*i«lninv.  la»tlv.  the  grandmother 
'ho  intrigue*  to  pi  ex  i-n  t mi-ihicf,  All 
iff.  vivid  clmriieler  sketches, 
t'pnn  this  little  group  <f  pimple,  representative,  perhaps,  of 
the  Fnglisli  up|*ei  cIa—  hi  Swinburne’*  younger  .lays,  t author 
ha*  turned  a menial  M-nr-h -light.  Vo«  get  a no  -t  illiiiuiu.if  iug 
glimpse  into  their  live-.  These  p*«>ph-  re.-llv  think  individually, 
rael-.  fm  hiiie»-||,  not  cnfwcd  to  think  in  a certain  way  by  any 
exigencies  of  plot.  There  an  u»  ninny  different  kind*  of  originality 
in  the  Iss.h  a»  there  are  charmler*.  And  (lie  view  (mint  of  every 
one  i«  nr  ■"•rul'd  »<I  plausible,  •■>  justly,  yon  fed  that  pucli  is 
rii|M  Von  an-  a little  <<onfu*cd  iimong  them,  perhaps  n-  you 
would  he  among  a miinls-i  real  people,  nil  friends  of  yours, 
pleading  earnestly  thcii  different  view*  mid  justification*.  ’ Cnn- 
seutienlly.  you  lend  with  uvidilv.  an  you  would  reml  IV  private 
epistles  of  friends,  rarh  one  trying  to  ail}u*t.  *t  mi«ndji»-t.  a 
delieato  dtu-ilmn  «i  vital  iutmvt  to  them  and  to  you,  feeling 


intimately  with  each  person.  Yet 
the  whole  story  i*  a satire  iu  a way. 
not  upon  one  character,  hut  upon 
all.  It  is  not  a little,  mean  satire, 
imt  it  satirize*  in  the  -ame  sense 
that  life  itself  satirises  inordinate 
human  passion*,  and  misdirected 
human  efforts,  showing  rhe  futility 
of  cross  purposes,  thr  aimlesane**  of 
■ rose  cur i eats.  Thus  Sw  inburne  has 
given  u*  a little  picture  of  life, 
quite  highly  colored,  it*  characters 
thrown  into  strung  relief,  hut  es- 
sentially true. 

The  author  lm«  shown  a Protean 
versatility  in  thi*  series  of  letters, 

• anting  hi*  intellect  first  into  one 
form,  then  into  another,  insomuch 
that  wc  sympathize  with  the  time 
of  each  letter  in  turn.  Decidedly 
Nw iuhlirne  ha*  made  a success  tif 
what  he  call*  “ that  apparent  mnv 
jirornise  between  a story  and  a play 
W which  the  alternate  agents  and 
patient*  of  the  tale  art  made  to  ex- 
press what  la-fall*  IIimii  by  word  of 
mouth  or  of  pen  " Hr  has  realized 
the  full  advantage*  of  this  method 
in  it*  many  sided  presentation  of 
character.  You  may  cousider  old 
I july  Midhur*t,  for  instance,  as  a 
shrewd,  worldly-wise,  but  earnest 
woman,  u di*»ecter  of  sentimental 
ity,  more  level-headed  than  the  nut 
by  virtue  of  age  and  experience;  or. 
if  von  please,  you  can  look  at  her 
as  a meddlesome  old  dowager  in  hri 
dotage.  Francis  t’heyne  says  of  her. 
" Lady  .Midhurst  always  seems  to 
me  to  live  and  think  in  a yellow - 
pa  per  French  novel  cover,  with 
some  of  the  page*  loose  in  sewing.” 
In  suite  of  a qualified  admiration 
for  the  Indy  in  question,  we  cannot 
i‘W  of  her.  Like  most  witty  things, 
the  remark  is  trite,  if  only  partially  so.  ('turn  Kail  worth  say*  of 
her.  quite  «s  truly  and  quite  as  unjustly.  " It  is  carious  to 
mucin  her  what  one  ulwoys  heard  about  her  wit  and  insight 
mid  power  of  rending  character;  she  ho*  fallen  into  a sort  of 
hashed  style,  between  a French  portiirr  and  a Dickens  nurse  * 
Yet  the  writer  of  that  last  i«  n*  nearly  wrong,  and  Lady  Mid 
hurst  u*  nearly  right,  a*  any  one  in  the  book  The  latter  says 
of  thi*  Mine  t'lara,  "She  i*  one  of  the  cleverest  ilupid  women 
I know.”  The  eleverneas.  indeed.  i«  then*,  on  all  sides,  and  the 
folly. 

As  onr  lead*  litter  after  letter,  one  is  anight  in  alternate  era** 
currents  of  sentiment,  deliciously  unable  to  steer  a straight  course, 
enjoying  the  wit  and  appreciating  the  views  of  the  various  writer*, 
i if  the  pint  it  is  uni  necessary  to  say  much  The  plot  is  suffi- 
cient, hut  it  i*  the  play  of  the  cross  currents  that  interests.  You 
uro  wuti'hing  ii  mindier  of  chips,  let  u*  say.  in  a swirl  of  water. 
The  spectacle  fascinates:  you  wonder  what  current  is  strongest ; 
how  the  llnating  objects  will  avoid  collision,  or.  failing  that,  bow 
they  will  compromise  their  dillirultic* ; how  they  m ill  sheer  off, 
and  whin*  t lu*  current*  will  ultimately  place  them  with  respect  to 
each  otlu-r.  Your  attention  i*  held  i you  cannot  Irovc  off  watch 
ing.  Iiiingiiie  the  elups  In  have  human  ei»n-i  imi.n.ss,  ami  your 
sense  of  humor  is  subtly  appealed  to.  Suppo-c  y . . 1 1 ire  watching 
not  inanimate  objects.  Inn  luitiinn  Is- ing*  in  nn  onnlognns  pn- 
dicaiiii-nt.  and  your  *yui|uithir*  ore  engaged.  too.  Such  is  Hie  in 
trrist  of  /.nir'i  r>ii*«  r 'urr<  n/»  a most  entertaining  bit  of  real 
i*m.  profound  in  its  reading  of  character,  light  in  Ms  treatment, 
witty  mu!  provocative  of  thought.  Luring  everywhere  the  mark- 
of  :m  original  and  brilliant  iiitelleit.  \ml  to  mv  thinking  tin 
ending  i-  not  the  b-a*t  a Mi-tic  phase  of  the  -tor*  There  i«  in 
violent  -baking  up  of  the  mn-m|  i-inle:  an  external  equilibrium  i- 
r«-ai ju'il  Time  nml  laidy  Midhlir-t  take  car-  of  - great  deal 
The  frenkisli  enrreiits  an*,  after  all.  kept  within  natural  Imunil- 
The  sHtmthm  rnda  a*  tmy  I'nuk  :i  would  hi  mi  life.  wWrrit 
matters  often  turn  mil  neitlu-r  a*  badly  iu>r  as  well  as  they  •cetr 
prone  to  do  It  is  a truthful  ending. 

Fvery  pirn*  work  by  a Iran  of  genius  hold*  a certain  degree  <>i 
interest,  not  merely  on  airoiiut  of  it*  intiin*ii  merit,  but  heeaii** 
ii  i«  i revelation  of  the  man  himself.  From  iiii»  point  of  view 
the  rending  of  /.  im-'i  I 'rim  f "nm  nt*  i*.  of  n»ur*e.  i matter  of  tin 
grmte*t  concern  to  nil  lovers  of  literature  and  in  pjfticnbir  tr»  •! 
admirers  of  Swinburne,  tyuite  apart,  however,  front  the  critica 
euriosity  wliii-h  it  may  armi«4-.  and  considered  merely  a*  o story 
Swlnbm ne’*  novel  i«  one  book  in  a tlmuAund.  Indeed,  this  singk 
roiuaiiee  from  hi-  |M-n  would  seem  to  pr»*ve  that  the  author,  i 
he  hud  chosen  to  •! -vote  In*  powers  to  fiction,  might  have  beewm 
«•  grin t a novelist  as  he  is  now  a poet:  and  while  the  wurh 
<o«iid  ill  afford  to  spare  the  mngiiifimit  |sn-try  which  Swinbvirni 
ha*  pnalueeil,  it  may  well  regret  that  he  has  created  only  on* 
such  novel  a*  /.ore’s  I'ron-Currenla, 
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The  badly  damaged  .1  rmom/  Cruiser  "‘Oleg"  in  Manila  Harbor.  This  was  trim irnl  Em/uist'*  l'/n<;  «Ai)i  a/  the  beginning  of 
the  Engagement  with  .(i(w)raJ  TYiyo 


The  Shrllpirrrrd  fonrartl  Tunnel  of  the  Armored  (‘miser  ” An-  One  of  the  Sir  inch  llroadsidr  Rifles  of  the  “Aurora.”  the 

rora"  to  which  Admiral  Em/uist  later  t ransfrrrrd  his  Elay  entire  Hun  Crew  of  which  tins  Hilled  by  a Jn/tunese  Shill 


The  Armored  Cruiser  “ Zeuilchuy  " so ft’  with  her  Consorts  in  the  Harbor  of  Manila,  Inti  badly  llaiMtttyd  by  \thniral  Togo's  deadly 

Shi  II  fire 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  WAR-SHIPS  WHICH  FLED  TO 
MANILA  AFTER  THE  FIGHT  WITH  TOGO 

M Ar«  the  Hussi'ins  utilized  the  coni /detent  **  of  idmiral  Toon's  eietniy  in  the  hortsin  Slrntin  liny  nttem/iled,  bn  fliyhl,  to 
"Hr  «urA  of  their  shi/ia  tia  nominal  m a worthy  The  ••  »#/**#."  Em/aist's  //•'»<  »lur  at  the  biyiuniuy  of  iln  • nyny.  - 

"tent,  the  “Aurora'’  to  irhirh  he  latir  Irnosft  end  h>*  flay,  amt  Ihv  ” /.enttrhuy  " xiieei  d in  eluding  Ho  Ja/utoene  nod  reached 
Manila  Harbor.  There  liny  sought  to  nml.e  ri/«»ifv  and  tale  on  null  amt  nturem.  hut  tin  I nitrd  States  tjocerniui  nl  refus’d  to 
P>rmtl  this,  and  they  interned  under  the  guns  of  the  bat  I It  -shi/i  "Ohio,”  Hear-adutiral  Train 'a  flutj-shi/, 
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KATHERINE  CECIL  THURSTON 

Author  of  "The  M&iquer&dar " 


KYMII'KIS  OF  PRECEDING  CIIAPTERB 

James  MlUmnki*.  an  old  •-olli-ge  friend  of  Denis  Asshlln.  visits  the 
latter  for  the  Sir»t  time  In  thirty  year*  at  hit  anrevtral  mate  In  south 
ern  Ir.lnml  He  llmls  Asslilin  rain  h changed.  After  dinner  Asstillu  In- 
duces Mlll>a tike  to  plav  rani*  with  him.  and  they  play  until  early 
morning.  Mllbaitke  liually  winning.  After  Mllhnnke  leave*  hi*  b"*t  t>> 
K"  to  hi*  room,  t ~l<t*la«f ti.  A*sbllli  d eldest  daughter,  meet*  him  In  the 
hall,  and  lex*  hliu  not  to  gamble  with  her  father  attain,  a*  It  la 
thxniKh  hla  pnsslna  for  play  that  A**hlln  I*  bringing  ruin  to  hlmaelf 
mid  hi*  fn rally.  J'he  next  morning  at  hreakfaat  Mllbaoke  find*  on  hi* 

plate  a check  from  Asstillu  In  paymrnt  of  hla  losses.  That  night  Aauhlln 
j>ro|Hi*e»  another  gnmo  of  rani*.  Mlll«anke  refiioe*  to  play,  and  drop*  III* 
host's  check  Into  the  lire,  lie  trlla  Aashlln  that  he  consider*  him  weak 
nml  worthies*,  and  return*  to  England  the  neat  day  Three  year* 
after.  Mllhanke  receive*  a letter  from  t'lodagb  telling  him  that 
Asslilin  hn»  I wen  aerlotialy  hurt  In  an  accident,  and  urging  him  to 
come  to  Ire  hind.  Mlllxinttr  hasten*  to  hi*  old  friend'*  home,  and 
And*  Asslilin  on  hi*  death  bed.  and  In  gT^nt  distress  of  mind  over  the 
future  of  hi*  children,  who  he  know*  will  be  left  penniless  **  a result 
of  Ids  dissipation*.  Mllhanke  promise*  to  be  responsible  for  their 
welfare.  A famous  spe-Mallxt  I*  summoned  from  Dublin  to  consult 
with  the  local  surgeon,  and  after  a careful  examination  by  the  two 
physician*.  Mllhanke  |*  informed  that  hla  frlend'a  condition  1*  hope- 
less. Late  that  night  Asshlln  die*.  Mllhanke  ask*  t'lodagli  to  marry 
him.  At  firm  she  refunds  him  -.  but  when  she  learna  that  her  father's 
estate  will  lie  put  under  obligation*  to  Mllhanke  by  his  benefaction*, 
she  consents  to  become  hi*  wife.  They  are  married  shortly  after  af 
Carrlgmore,  nnd.  after  It  has  been  decided  tluit  t'lodngh'*  sister  Nance 
shall  live  with  them  for  a time,  nil  leave  Ireland  together  for  Florence. 
Four  year*  Inter.  Nance  haring  t**en  sent  off  to  arfaooL  Mllhanke  take* 
I'loilitgh  m Venire  where  he  Is  to  meet  bis  business  adviser  Karnard  for 
consultation  Aa  they  enter  the  hotel  on  the  evening  of  their  arrival, 
t'todagh  I*  -losely  observed  by  two  men  sitting  at  the  entrance.  One  of 
these  men  Is  Valentine  Serramuld.  a nephew  of  l*>r»I  Deerehurst  lie  Is 
presented  to  f'hxlngh  that  evening  b.v  Barnard,  who  knew  him  at  Eton, 
nnd  during  dinner  Barnard  suggest*  to  t'lodagb  that  she  amuse  herself 
while  In  Venice  and  meet  new  friend*.  Herrarauld  offer*  Ixird  Dee  re - 
hurst'*  gondola  for  an  evening's  excursion  upon  the  canals,  and  f'lodagti 
accepts.  With  Kerracauld.  Lord  I »ee rehurst,  and  Barnard.  Clodagh  goe* 
to  l.adv  France*  Hope's  residence.  tl»p  Balarxo  I’gocblnl.  and  there,  for 
Ihe  nrst  time.  sec*  plav  at  roulette.  Deerehurst  play*  for  her  «nd  win*, 
but  she  protest*  at  accenting  the  winnings.  In  the  course,  of  the  evening, 
mention  i»  rna<lc  of  a young  Englishman  named  Hi r Walter  Gore,  whom 
hi«  acquaintances  bsnteringljr  dub  •*  Sir  Galahad,”  and  wbo»o  reputed  charac- 
teristic* arouse  Clodagh'*  Interest  The  next  morning,  while  Ctodugli  is 
on  the  canal  with  Barnard,  they  see  Sir  Waller,  who  bus  Just  arrived  In 
Venice. 


CM  A ITER  XXIV 

f m -ql  1 1 S little  incident  this  small  and  jet  significant  Inter- 
I hide  — in  (indagh's  day  of  newborn  freedom.  possessed  a 

I _ weight  and  ut»  importance  all  it*  own,  It  is  quite  po*- 

-A^^hlc  th.it.  taken  as  a mere  note  in  the  tuneful,  inoonsc- 
Vinit  symphony  of  her  social  life  in  Venice.  Barnard's  ex 
presioiwd  hi*  sentiment*  might  have  glanced  across  her  mind, 
having  no  definite  impression.  But  the  web  of  fate  is  wonderfully 
woven.  Barnard  Imd  propounded  those  sentiments  through  the 
medium  of  a name— a name  which  was  to  lie  indelibly  printed  upon 
C'lodagh's  memory  by  the  strangely  opportune  appearance  of  its 

At  the  moment  when  the  gondolas  passed,  nt  the  moment  when 
Barnard  laughingly  explained  the  stranger’s  identity,  the  name  of 
Walter  tjore  took  on  a new  significance  -became  a personal,  con- 
crete element  in  touch  with  her  own  existence. 

In  studying  the  effect  of  this  incident  upon  her  actions  it  must 
Is-  Itornc  closely  in  mind  tluit  Clodagh’*  moral  position  was  strange- 
ly incongruous — a position  to  which  not  one  among  her  new  ac- 
quaintance* possessed  a key.  She  was  a married  we  man  with  the 
vitality,  the  curiosity,  the  sense  of  adventure,  of  a girl  in  her  llrst 
season.  She  was  like  a plant  that,  having  liecn  shut  for  long  in 
dark  placr-s.  is  suddenly  r\|»o*ed  to  the  influences  of  warmth  and 
light.  She  glowed,  she  hhis-oincd.  she  expanded  under  every  pass- 
ing touch. 

A*  »he  li-iincd  hack  a gain*  I the  cushions  of  the  gontloln  and  met 
the  nmiised  nml  quir/ical  glams-  that  areompanied  Barnard’*  ex- 
planation her  thoughts  sprung  forward  under  a rertain  *limulu< 
of  excilciiietil  ; ln-r  blood  the  blond  of  a reckless,  adventurous 
rat*-  leaped  suddenly  in  re*|*on«c  to  n new  idea.  She  looked  up 
at  her  companion,  her  face  glowing,  her  hand*  cIu*|mh1  lightly 
in  her  lap. 


“ Mr.  Barnard,"  she  said,  " will  Sir  Walter  (Sore  he  at  the 
Pal a/zo  1‘gochini  to-night?" 

Barnard  met  her  glance.  For  a moment  he  studied  her  whim- 
sically, then  he  responded  by  putting  a question  of  his  own. 

" Mr*.  .Milbanke."  he  asked,  "is  it  true  that  when  you  dare  nn 
Irishman  to  do  a certain  thing,  that  thing  is  as  good  a*  done?" 

Olotlagh's  lashc*  tluttrred  and  she  colored  hotly  : then  with  the 
naive  defiance,  the  intoxication  of  youthful  assurance,  she  lifted 
her  eyes  again  and  gave  another  bright,  clear  laugh. 

"Two  unanswered  questions  should  tie  uh  good  as  one  reply!” 
she  said,  looking  straight  into  his  face. 

All  that  day  Clodagh  went  almnt  her  concern*  with  a delight- 
ful, furtive  «cn«e  of  things  to  come.  In  the  evening  she  came  down 
to  dinner  arrayed  in  a dress  of  lace  and  embroidery  that  had  come 
from  Vienna  only  three  weeks  before.  The  dress  possessed  sweep- 
ing lines  that  defined  her  Blight  and  rounded  figure-,  and  above 
the  jewelled  lace  of  the  bodice  her  slight,  graceful  shoulder*, 
smooth  as  ivory,  and  as  warm  in  tone,  showed  bare  of  any  orna- 
ment. The  faint  olive  of  her  skin  waa  enriched  by  the  neutral 
.-olnr  of  tier  dresa.  and  in  the  bright  light  of  the  hotel  room* 
the  underlying  gleam  of  gold  waa  distinctly  visible  in  her  brown 
hair.  Her  whole  appearance  a*  ahe  entered  the  dining-room  was 
subtly  attractive,  and  in  every  detail  of  her  expression  pleasure 
nnd  anticipation  gleamed  like  tangible  thing*.  From  the  color 
that  wavered  in  her  cheeks,  the  diluted  pupil*  that  turned  her 
eye*  from  hazel  to  black,  she  wua  the  living  embodiment  of  eager 
expectation. 

Neither  Deerehurst,  Serraeauld,  nor  Barnard  dined  at  the  hotel 
that  night,  hut  from  the  eyes  of  more  than  one  stranger  she  rend 
the  assurance  that  she  had  not  arrayed  herself  in  vain ; and  youth- 
fully conscious  of  a subtle,  impersonal  success,  her  eager  spirits 
rose  high. 

Regardless  of  Milloinke’s  monosyllabic  answer-,  she  kept  up  u 
stream  of  conversation;  and  at  last,  wlu-n  she  rose  with  the  gen- 
eral company,  she  did  not  leave  Hie  room,  but  |*iu*ed  with  her 
hand  on  the  back  of  his  chair. 

“ I am  going  for  my  cloak.  James.”  she  said.  " Mr.  Barnard 
i*  to  call  for  me.  Shull  we  nay  good  night  now  ?"  Her  fait*,  a* 
she  bent  forward,  leaning  over  his  shoulder,  was  tilled  with  a 
bright  preoccupulion. 

The  scene  was  no  new  one — nor  was  its  lesson  new.  It  merely 
expounded  the  eternal  disparity  between  the  present  generation  and 
the  past.  On  the  one  hand  was  the  patient  surrender  of  the  be- 
ing who  bus  known  life  with  its  |Ms>r  coni|M-nsations  and  its  tardy 
requital*;  on  the  other,  the  impatience,  the  ardor,  the  egotism  of 
the  tiring  who  long*  to  know — to  teiir  the  iMtidugc  from  his  blind, 
curious  eyes;  |u  shake  the  letters  I rum  liis  eager,  groping  hands. 
It  was  n scene  that  i*  enacted  cvrry  day  of  every  ytar  hv  fathers 
and  duughter*.  mothers  and  sons  A scene  in  which,  daily  and 
yearly,  a merciful  nature  mitigates  the  tragic  truth  by  means  of 
a blessed  sanity — an  instinctive  renunciation.  But  this  was  no 
ease  for  nnturnl  healing  halm;  this  was  no  mm?  of  father  and 
daughter,  but  of  husband  and  w ife. 

"Shall  we  say  good  night?”  Clodagh  a-ked  again. 

Milhnnke  started  and  looked  up;  and  -omrihing  in  her  warm 
beauty,  something  in  her  gracious  youth,  affected  him. 

“Clodagh.”  he  said,  timidly,  “(  iodagli.  an*  you — are  you  very 
anxious?  Will  you  enjoy  this  party  very  much?” 

Clodagh  looked  down  on  him  in  frank  surprise. 

“ Why.  of  course!"  she  said.  " Why  do  you  ask v” 

Hi*  gaze  wavered  la-fore  her  level  glance,  lie  looked  round  ill 
the  fast -emptying  room. 

" No  reason,  my  dear?"  lie  murmured.  ••  No  reason,  I assure 
you*  Un  to  your  party,  l-'njoy  yourself!” 

At  hla  word*  she  Is-nt  quickly  and  brushed  hi*  forehead  with 
her  lips,  hut  so  lightly,  m unthinkingly,  that  the  act  was  value- 
less, 

*'  Hood  night!”  she  said.  "IJood  night.  James!  And  thunk 
you ! " 

She  straight  rind  herself  qui-.-kly,  and  with  a mind  ahead  i 
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speeding  frrrriuhly  forward  toward*  the  night’s  amusement,  turned 
und  walked  out  of  the  room. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  whrn  she  and  Barnard  arrived  at  the 
Pulu/.zo  I'gochini,  and  already  the  deep  purple  of  the  Venetian 
night  wii  wrapping  the  waterways  in  mysterious  shade.  Itul 
to-night  she  was  less  absorbed  in  outward  things.  An  engrossing 
idea  occupied  her  mind.  She  felt  at  once  surer — and  lews  sure — 
of  herself  than  she  had  felt  the  night  before. 

The  time  oerupied  in  leuehing  the  palace  and  mounting  the 
mathle  step*  seemed  to  her  very  brief;  and  almost  before  she 
realized  that  the  moment  had  come  she  heard  her  own  and 
Bur  uard's  names  annoum-vd  by  I-adv  Frances  Hope'*  Knglislt 
servant. 

Her  tir»t  sensation  upon  entering  the  talon  was  an  utmost  child- 
ish satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  she  had  dressed  so  carefully; 
for  it  needed  but  a glance  to  show  her  that  thp  evening's  gathering 
was  of  a very  much  more  important  nature  than  that  of  the  pre- 
vious night.  Quite  fifty  people  were  grouped  about  the  lofty  and 
uneient  room,  whose  centre  and  pivot  was  again  the  gaudy,  mod- 
ern roulette-table;  and  towards  this  table,  with  its  surrounding 
group  of  gny  and  noisy  votaries,  she  and  Bnrnurd  turned  as  if 
by  instinet. 

Nearing  the  circle  of  gumhlers,  she  saw  that  Luard — her  ac- 
uaintaiuv  of  Inst  evening — was  officiating  nt  the  game,  to  the 
plight  and  amusement  of  his  clients;  while  at  n little  distance 
from  the  table  she  caught  sight  of  her  hostess  in  conversation  with 
u tall  man  whose  remarkably  fair  and  close-cropped  hair  gave  her 
a sudden  thrill  of  recognition. 

As  in  duty  bound,  she  walked  straight  forward  to  where  laidy 
Frances  was  standing.  And  as  she  murmured  her  greeting,  her 
hostess  turned  quickly,  appraising  in  a single  rapid  glance  every 
detail  of  her  dress,  her  hair,  her  complexion,  while  she  extended 
her  hand  with  a cordial  gesture.  It  may  be  possible  that  the 
cordiality  cost  Lady  France*  an  effort,  that  the  smile  with  which 
she  greeted  her  radiant  guest  covered  a suggestion  of  feminine 
ehugrin:  but  if  so.  no  one  detected  it.  Her  welcome  soundest  gen- 
uine und  even  warm. 

**My  dear  Mrs.  Milbanke!"  she  exclaimed.  *'  How  charming  of 
you  to  remember ! And  how  charming  you  look!”  she  added,  in  a 
whisper  meant  for  t'lodugh's  cur  alone. 

Then  with  a movement  of  seemingly  spontaneous  hospitality, 
she  turned  to  the  fuir-haired  stranger,  who  had  fallen  into  con- 
versation with  Barnard. 

“ Walter.”  she  said,  “ 1 should  like  you  to  know  Mrs.  Mil- 
liunke!  Mrs.  Milbanke.  allow  me  to  introduce  Sir  Walter 
Gore ! ” 

I*,  was  the  affair  of  a moment.  The  stranger  made  a gesture 
of  excuse  to  Barnard,  turned  quickly,  und  bowed  with  well-bred 
deference.  Then  lie  raised  Ilia 
head,  und  for  the  first  time  Olo- 
dugli  met  his  glance — the  clear, 
fearless  glance,  slightly  reserved, 
slightly  aloof,  that  carried  with 
it  the  suggestion  of  the  sea.  His 
look  was  quirt,  steady,  and  abso- 
lutely impersonal. 

Clodagh,  instantly  conscious  of 
this  polite  reserve,  felt  her  face 
redden.  She  was  aware  of  a dis- 
tinct sensation  of  being  smaller 
— less  important  to  the  scheme 
of  things  — than  she  had  been 
five  minutes  earlier.  Her  vanity 
wus  inexplicably  but  pal|iably 
hurt.  Her  first  feeling  was  a 
distressed  humility,  her  second 
an  angry  pride.  Then  a new  ex- 
pression fea|ied  into  her  eves. 

Smarting!}'  conscious  of  Bar- 
nard's interested,  quizzical 
glance  fixed  expert*  nil}  upon 
In  r.  »he  challenged  the  stranger's 
regard. 

“ How  d'you  do?"  she  said.  **  I 
think  I have  seen  you  before.” 

He  smiled  politely. 

" Indeed !"  he  said.  " In  Eng- 
land?” His  tone  was  courteous 
and  attentive,  but  neither  curi- 
ous nor  inteiested. 

Her  color  deepened. 

"No.  Here  in  Venice  — this 
morning.  I was  in  Mr.  Bar- 
nard's gondola  when  you  wero 
coming  Horn  the  station  to  your 
hotel.” 

He  looked  ut  her,  then  at  Bar 
turd — a pcrlccllv  lumcst , unaf- 
fected glume. 

**  Indeed!”  he  said  again.  “ I 
certainly  reruemlK-r  seeing  that 
Mr.  Burnard  wus  not  alone,  but 
I was  remiss  enough  not  to  notice 
who  the  lady  was.” 

For  one  second  a feeling  of  re- 
st ntment,  utmost  of  dislike, 
stung  Clodagh  The  next,  her 
old  daring  mood  of  years  ago 
sprang  up  within  her  like  a 
tin  me. 


**  Where  I come  from,"  she  said,  "no  man  would  have  the  cour- 
age to  aay  that." 

Barnard  laughed. 

“Assume  a virtue,  if  you  have  it  not!  Is  that  the  Irish  code!” 

Gore  smiled. 

“If  that  is  the  Irish  wale,”  lie  said,  gravely.  “ I’rn  afraid  Ire- 
land only  echoes  the  rest  of  Euni|K>.  Assumption  is  the  nit  of  the 
twentieth  century.  The  man  who  cun  assume  most  climbs  highest! 
Isn’t  that 'so,  lady  Frances?” 

He  turned  to  their  hostess. 

Clodagh  stood  silent.  She  was  filled  with  a humiliating,  child 
ish  sensation  of  hnving  been  rebuked  — rebuked  by  some  one  whose 
natural  superiority  plaeed  him  beyond  reach  of  i-luldisli  temper 
or  childish  violence.  The  sensation  that  many  u time  u»  old  and 
distant  days  had  sent  her  hying  to  the  shelter  of  Hannah  s arm* 
rose  intolerably  keen.  With  a defiant  sense  of  futility  and  lom-li 
ness  she  turned  away  from  the  little  gioup,  only  to  encounter  the 
pallid,  unemotional  face  and  stiff,  distinguished  figure  of  land 
Deereliurst,  who  had  come  slowly  towards  her  across  the 
room. 

Extending  his  hand,  lie  took  her  fingers  and  liowed  over 
them. 

“ Mrs.  Milbanke,”  he  said,  “ I have  just  hi-eri  mentally  ac- 
cusing Lady  Frances  of  surrounding  me  by  «>  many  acquaintance* 
that  I could  not  find  one  friend.  Now  I de-ire  to’irtraet!” 

"Von  have  found  a friend?"  In  the  -uddt-n  relief — tlic  sudden 
touch  of  unexpected  llattery — Clodagh'*  mobile  fare  underwent  u 
change. 

At  the  sound  of  their  greeting  Sir  Walter  Gore  involuntarily 
turned,  and  seeing  the  old  peer,  made  a slight  movement  of  surprise 
and  extended  his  hand. 

“laird  Deep-hurst !”  lie  said.  "I  did  not  know  von  were  in 
Venice!" 

They  shook  I lands  without  cordiality;  and  having  murmured  some 
conventional  remark,  the  older  man  turned  again  to  Clodagh. 

“ Yes,”  he  said,  ignoring  the  interruption  to  their  conversa- 
tion— “yes,  I have  found  a friend!” 

His  cold  eyes  gave  (mint  to  the  word*. 

She  laughed  and  colored.  Again  *hr  was  conscious  of  Bar- 
nard’s amused,  speculative  ga re;  but  also  she  was  conscious  of 
the  quiet,  uninterested,  slightly  critical  eyes  of  her  new  acquaint 
unco.  Goaded  by  the  double  spur,  she  glanced  up  into  Dccrc-nursf* 
face. 

“Well?”  she  said.  “And  now!” 

“ Now  I am  in  mv  friend's  hands.” 

He  made  a profound  and  eloquent  bow. 

Again  she  colored,  but  again  vanity  and  mortification 
stirred  in  her  hlooil.  With  a winning  movement  she  took  a 
step  forward. 

” Y'our  friend  would  like  to 
listen  to  philosophy  on  the  bal- 
cony," she  said,  in  a recklessly 
low  voice. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

To  the  superficial  student  nl 
Clodagli's  character  this  develop- 
ment of  a phase  in  her  mental 
growth  may  present  itself  a* 
something  distasteful,  even  un- 
worthy; but  to  the  serious  stu- 
dent of  human  nature,  with  its 
manifold  and  wonderful  com- 
plexities, it  must  perforce  come 
clothed  in  a diffciciit  guise. 

I’liuvd  by  circumstance*  in  it 
singulurly  isolated  position  — 
springing  from  a race  in  whom 
love  of  power,  love  of  admira- 
tion. love  of  love  itself,  are  in- 
herent qualities — is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that,  in  the  first 
Hush  of  her  realized  sovereignly 
over  men,  she  should  view  the 
world  from  a slight lv  giddy  alti- 
tude! 

No  one  grudges  her  triumphs 
and  her  innocent  intrigues  to 
the  girl  in  her  first  season.  Hu- 
manity looks  on  indulgently 
while  she  breaks  her  first  lance 
with  the  candid  joy,  the  par- 
donable egotism  that  i*  bred  of 
youth.  And,  incongruous  as  it 
may  sound.  Clodugh’s  was  the 
position  of  the  debutante.  She 
was  cnm|i!f heading  for  the  hist 
time— and  comprehending  with 
accumulated  emotion — the  fact 
that  she  possessed  mi  individual 
path  in  life  And  with  the 
arrogance  of  inexperience  she 
sprung  to  the  conclusion  that 
every  fi*ot  trussing  that  path 
should  yield  her  a toll  ol 
homage. 

Ami  now  tine  foot  hud  crossed 
it  without  pause,  without  even 
a desire  to  linger!  Iler  cheeks 


Ul.su  Lj  Jo*..  (.•■Him 

“ Shall  uv  tag  good  night  f"  Clodagh  a&ki'd  again 
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burned  under  the  smart  nf  her 
hurt  vanity  a*  she  turned  from 
the  little  group  that  surrounded 
luvdy  Frances  Hope  and  allowed 
Drerehurst  to  lead  her  across 
the  Mi/on.  Her  emotions  were 
many  und  confused,  but  one  per- 
sonality occupied  her  thoughts 
against  the  angry  expostulation* 
of  her  reason.  Hv  an  illogical, 
but  very  human,  sequence  of  im- 
pressions. Sir  Walter  (iore  had, 
in  one  moment,  become  the  moat 
objectionable — and  the  mist  in- 
teresting — person  of  her  ac- 
quaintance. 

As  she  stepped  out  upon  the 
balcony  IJeerenurst  drew  forward 
the  low  (hair  that  she  had  oc- 
cupied the  night  before,  and  she 
sank  into  it  with  a sigh  of  sat- 
isfaction. For  the  first  time  in 
the  glamour  of  Iter  new  - found 
excitement  she  felt  glad  to 
escape  from  the  crowd  and  the 
lights  of  the 

For  a while  lur  companion 
made  no  ellort  to  hrruk  the  si 
lenee  that  she  seemed  anxious  to 
preserve,  then  at  last  he  changed 
iiis  position,  stepped  softly  for- 
ward. and  laid  his  hand  on  the 
bark  nf  her  clntir. 

" Is  what  Murium)  tells  me 
true!”  he  naked.  “An*  you 
really  leaving  Venus*  in  a 
week  T” 

She  bent  her  head  without 
looking  up. 

" Hut  surely  we  can  persuade 
you—'* 

His  tniis*  quickened,  then 
broke  off.  as  Clodagh  turned  to 
him. 

" What  does  it  matter  to  any 
one  whether  I go  or  stay!”  she 
asked,  in  a slightly  tremulous 
voice. 

The  only  surprise  that  Decre- 
hurst  betrayed  was  shown  in 
the  narrowing  of  his  cold  Vyes. 

He  studied  her  penetratingly'for 
a moment,  then  he  spoke  again, 
very  quietly. 

*■  Mrs.  Milbanke."  lie  said,  “can  you  ask  that  question  in 
good  faith?” 

A faint  touch  of  last  night's  emhurrussnient  wavered  across 
her  mind,  hut  this  time  she  swept  it  detiiuitly  aside. 

“Yea;  1 do  mean  it.” 

She  turned,  and  again  looked  up  into  his  fare. 

“And  am  I to  answer  in  good  faith?" 

She  bent  her  head,  still  looking  at  him. 

" Then  judging  by  the  one  case  of  which  I ran  confidently  speak, 
yes  I Distinctly  yes!" 

There  was  a pause,  and  Clodugli  gave  a faint,  laugh. 

"And  whose  is  the  one  cane?" 

Her  voice  sounded  coni,-  high,  even  slightly  indifferent.  It 
piqued  Deereliurat  to  a further  step,  lie  answered  her  question 
with  another. 

“ Mrs.  Miltanke,”  he  said,  " have  you  ever  heard  of  t'irce?” 

Again  she  laughed. 

"My  education  was  extensive,  if  very  intermittent."  she  said. 
"Yes.  1 have  heard  of  t'irce— and  her  wild  beast*." 

He  echoed  the  laugh  in  hi*  thin,  expressive  voice. 

“I  see  the  implii-ation ! Hut  I can  render  it  v alludes*.  1 would 
willingly  play  even  wild  lieafct — to  your  Circe!” 

He  lient  over  her  chair. 

She  drew  away  with  a slight,  sharp  movement;  but  lie  did  not 
alter  his  position. 

"Do  you  know  that  a man  would  follow  you— -anywhere?” 

“ Anywhere?” 

" Anywhere.” 

He  let  his  hand  glide  softly  from  the  back  of  the  eliair  to  her 
shoulder. 

At  the  touch  of  hi*  fingers  she  *lip|Hd  away  from  him  with  a 
noiseless  movement  and  rose  quickly  to  her  feet. 

"Then  follow  me  kirk  to  the  »alon,”  she  said,  in  a voice  that 
still  sounded  high  arid  light,  hut  that  held  an  undernole  of  nervous 
ness. 

There  was  a const  rained  pause,  hut  it  was  one  of  -hurt 
duration.  Dcercliuisi  was  not  the  man  to  Is*  easily  taken  at 
a disadvantage.  For  one  instant  a glimmering  of  chagrin 

showed  on  his  mni|M>*i-<l  lace;  the  next  it  was  gone. 

He  straightened  Ins  dignified  figure,  and  fell  mechanically  for 
his  eye  glass. 

“‘I’oii  my  word!”  He  said.  " I believe  you  arc  t'irce.  I'm*  your 
prerogative! " 

lie  turned,  laughed  a little,  and  indicated  the  union  with  n 
court  I v gesture. 

(,'lodagh  looked  at  him.  Ik*  puzzled  and  disconcerted  her.  To 


one  whowe  innate  instinct  was 
a yielding  to  impulse,  his  abso- 
lute impassivity  in  fuee  of  dis- 
concerting situations  was  some- 
thing incomprehensible.  And 
now,  as  he  Htep|M*d  aside  to  give 
her  |M»*age.  she  gave  a quick 
laugh,  expressive  of  both  em- 
barrassment and  relief,  and 
crossed  the  Im Irony  with  n cer- 
tain instinctive  haste. 

During  their  absence  the 
crowd  in  the  snfori  had  in- 
creased ; the  press  about  the 
roulrtte  - table  hud  become 
denser;  while  at  half  a dozen 
card  - tables,  sheltered  from  the 
general  gatherings  by  large 
screens  of  old  Italian  leather- 
work,  parlies  of  four  were  play- 
ing bridge. 

Ignoring  llirst*  latter  groups, 
( lodugli  crossed  the  room  to- 
wards the  roulette  - table,  and 
paused  upon  the  outskirts  of  the 
crowd  that  surrounded  It. 

Dcrrch  first,  following  her 

closely,  narrowed  his  eyes  with 
a touch  of  interest  as  he  saw 
that,  either  by  intention  nr  arci- 
dent,  she  had  halted  beside  Sir 
Walter  Core. 

"Well?"  he  said,  in  his  thin, 
satirical  voice,  as  lie  gained  her 
side.  " Well,  shall  we  combine 
forces  as  we  did  la«t  night!  I 
brought  you  luck,  remember!” 
She  turned  upon  him  almost 
sharply. 

'■  No!”  she  said,  " no!  I don't 
play  roulette.” 

At  the  vehemence  of  her  de- 
nial he  raised  his  eyebrows,  and 
Sir  Walter  (Jon*  looked  round. 
Seeing  the  speaker,  sn  invol- 
untary gleam  of  surprise  crossed 
his  face. 

" Surely  you  are  not  so  un- 
fashionable ns  to  disapprove  of 
gambling.  Mrs.  Milbanke?”  he 
linked,  in  un  even  voice. 

t'lodugh  raised  her  eves,  and 
this  time  her  glauce  was  free 
from  coquetry. 

" I have  not  been  fashionably  brought  up,”  ahe  said. 

” Indeed!" 

The  surprise — and.  with  it.  a reluctant  interest — deepened  in 
(Sore’s  glance.  But  his  eves  wandered  doubtfully  over  her  dress. 

Invariably  quick  to  follow  a train  of  thought,  she  gave  a short, 
comprehending  laugh. 

"Oh.  I know  what  you  are  thinking  of!”  she  cried.  "I  don't 
look  as  if  I belong  to'  the  wilds.  People  never  understand  that 
dressing  is  a knack  that  comes  to  women,  and  does  not  really 
mean  anything.” 

lie  smiled,  amused  again*!  Ins  will. 

Again  she  laughed,  like  a child  who  has  been  praised. 

"Oh,  it's  quite  true!"  she  udded.  "I  could  tell  you  of  dozens 
of  cases — " 

Hut  her  How  of  confidence  was  suddenly  terminated.  Valentine 
Scrrneanld.  catching  sight  nf  her  through  the  throng  of  people, 
had  made  a hasty  way  towards  her.  His  finely  cut  colorless  face 
was  animated  und  his  dark  gmv  ryes  looked  excited  as  he  reached 
her  side. 

" How  d'you  do?  How  d’voii  do.  Mr*.  Milbanke?"  he  exclaimed. 
” Please  congratulate  me!  I've  had  a run  of  luck!  Netted  seventy 
pounds!” 

Clodagh 's  lips  parted. 

"Seventy  pound*!”  she  said,  breathlessly,  and  instinctively  she 
turned  to  (lore,  Hut  tinre'r  place  was  empty.  At  Serracauld's 
appinarh  In*  had  moved  unostentatiously  uwuy. 

At  the  knowledge  that  he  was  gone  a sense  of  disappointment 
fell  upon  her.  She  glnn<*'d  iinccrtuinlv  at  Deereliurst. 

The  old  peer,  who  had  liveii  a cynical  observer  of  the  little  scene, 
gave  a thin  laugh. 

"Our  friend  (Jure  is  fearful  of  run  I a mi  nation.”  lie  said,  glancing 
at  his  nephew. 

St-rramukl  laughed 

"Oore!”  lie  said,  contemptuously.  "Oh,  (lore  and  1 never  did 
chum  up!  Hut  where  have  ;.<»i  !*cen  hiding  yourself  all  day?”  He 
turned  again  to  Clodagh.  " We  have  had  dark  suspicions  that  old 
Harney  lias  been  buying  up  your  society  with  stock -exchange  tips. 
Conn  now,  confess'"  lie  paused  and  laughed,  looking  with  iutent 
admiration  into  her  expressive  fare. 

And  Clodagh.  sailing  upon  the  tide  nf  present  things,  eluted 
hv  the  eager  interest  of  two  men.  and  excited  hy  thr  grudging  in- 
terest  of  a Hill'd,  forgot  that,  for  everv  frail  cralt  such  as  her*, 
there  i«  .in  ultimate  liarlior  to  Iw  gained,  a future  to  Is*  reckoned 
w uli.  She  lifted  her  lu*ad.  met  Serracauld's  searching  glance,  aud 

echoed  Ills  till  oll-tipli  lit  lailgil. 

To  be  Continued. 


” I'rc  bad  it  run  of  luck!  Srtlrd  otcnIj  pounds!”  tfrrntcuuld 
Mi  id 
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I’nele  Sum.  " Won  rl it  hoi r I hi  if  expect  wir  to  dig  a canal 
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HOW  TO  SPEND  A VACATION 

Pom  ox*,  Turn  . 7*ly  •*>  ««• 

To  the  Editor  of  Warpers  Weekly: 

S,i», — I can  tell  “I*  1*.,"  in  your  July  15  number,  how  one 
family  of  the  moderate-mean*  class  took  a nix  weeks'  vacation 
and  came  home  like  giant*,  refreshed,  and  with  money  saved. 
They  had  hitherto  tried  small  renort*  and  farm  board;  but  always 
there  was  something'  to  disappoint  and  annoy.  La*t  summer  by 
great  good  luck  they  learned  of  a little  place  up-country  vacated 
by  people  going  West.  The  purchaser  would  let  it  to  a desirable 
party  until  he  took  possession  in  September.  He  didn't  adver- 
tise glowingly,  but  he  mentioned  shade,  u vegetable-garden,  and  a 
never-failing  spring.  The  family-husband,  wife,  daughter  of 
seven,  and  a little  niece — went  out.  saw,  and  were  conquered  by 
the  house  and  its  surroundings.  There  were  not  only  shade  and 
vegetable*  and  the  |>erenuial  spring,  but  there  was  a cook-stove — 
old,  but  serviceable — and  al-o  n large  unpainted  pine  table, 
scrubbed  by  a New  England  conscience,  but  hardly  worth  moving 
to  Iowa.  An  ardent  love  of  nature,  practical  good  sense,  and  a lit- 
tle money  did  the  rest.  Some  inexpensive  furnishing,  hammocks, 
ami  a sw’ing  under  Ihe  maples ; milk,  butter,  eggs,  and  bread  from 
a farmhouse  five  minutes  distant,  berries  in  the  pnstures,  trout  In 
the  brooks  (now  and  then!),  late  books  and  magazines,  and  rest — 
rest — rest! 

Another  family  of  my  acquaintance  camped  out  successfully ; 
hut  4 hut  is  another  and  too  long  n story.  I'll  only  say  that  Camp- 
ers are  bom— not  made;  and  that  to  know  how  to  camp  serenely 
and  comfortably  is  the  birthgift  of  the  sylvan  gods. 

I am,  sir,  E.  L. 


“DIOGENES  AND  HIS  LANTERN” 

New  York,  Tmlv  II  ipoj 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly: 

Sir, — I was  not  surprised  to  observe  in  your  last  issue  an 
advertisement  from  old  man  Diogenes,  offering  hi*  lantern  for 
sale,  cheap.  Don't  imagine  he  has  given  up  the  hunt  he  has 
prosecuted  for  bo  many  years.  Not  on  your  life,  ns  boys  say. 
lie  has  merely  waked  up  to  the  fact  that  the  times  are  more  strenu- 
ous, and  his ’lantern  is  behind  the  times,  and  it  take*  more  than 
a mere  light  of  that  sort  to  find  the  kind  of  man  he  wants  nowa- 
days, I happen  to  knosr  that  he  placed  an  order  with  a certain 
large  firm  last  week  for  a search  light  of  a good  many  horse-power, 
to  be  operated  by  the  latest  electrical  devices. 

I am.  sir,  Obhervino  Philosopher. 


BREATHING-PLACES  FOR  THE  PUBLIC 

Miiomkui,  Mirk..  J my  »<  1001 

To  the  Editor  of  Harp**'*  Weekly: 

Sib, — The  rapid  growth  of  our  large  cities  is  more  and  ninre 
evident,  and  year  by  year  the  eougeation  in  the  down-town  dis- 
tricts becomes  greater  and  greater. 

And  we  ean  hardly  realize  the  amount  of  suffering  and  ex- 
haustion that  the  residents  in  those  sections  of  the  cities  have  to 
endure  during  the  hot,  suit l y weather. 

Happily,  the  small  narks  and  recreation-ground*  are  becoming 
more  and  more  general,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  many  of 
the  cities  that  there  shall  be  more  of  such  breathing-place*  in  the 
crowded  and  congested  districts,  and  I sincerely  hope  that  the 
citizens  will,  ns  far  a*  possible,  provide  such  places  where  it  is 
possible. 

There  are  in  most  cities  many  vacant  lots  that  could  lie  secured 
for  park  purposes,  and  the  benefit  to  the  public  by  securing  such 
spaces  will  be  incalculable. 

We  fill  our  large  citieB  with  the  young  men  who  have  obtained 
their  health  and  vigor  from  the  fresh  air  of  the  country  towns; 
let  us  in  return,  as  far  rb  possible,  give  them  the  same  privilege  in 
the  cities.  1 am,  sir.  Aktiii'k  MeacHKN. 


price  of  a two  months'  tour  through  the  Old  World.  Then  they 
arranged  a house-party,  to  which  Mr.  Jenkins  was  bidden.  When 
the  p*v«hologunl  moment  arrived  they  called  him  forward  and 
gave  him  the  greatest  surprise  and  shock  of  his  life.  It  wa*  sev- 
eral days  before  the  Dracun  got  down  to  the  surface  again  and 
could  fix  his  mind  on  thing*  mundane. 

Soon  as  the  news  spread,  many  business  men  who  knew  and  ap- 
preciated Mr.  Jenkins  and  his  work,  but  never  thought  to  tell 
him  about  it,  sent  him.  each  from  his  “ line,”  so  many  useful  and 
appropriate  gift*  that  a dray  was  needed  to  transport  them.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  spirit  was  contagious.  Every  one  who  knew  the 
Deacon  sent  something,  if  no  more  than  a cake  of  soap  or  a hand- 
kerchief, with  a kind  message. 

It  was  worth  it  all  to  nee  how  pleased  the  recipient  was,  It 
seemed  to  shake  off  ten  year*  of  the  burden  in  anticipating  the 
voyage  and  in  realizing  how  many  friends  were  back  of  it  all,  wish- 
ing him  everything  good. 

It  falls  to  the  lot  of  very  few  so  thoroughly  to  enjoy  and  appre- 
ciate a six  weeks'  tour  in’ the  Old  World,  and  ns  long  as  he  lives 
Mr.  Jenkins  will  have  the  experience  to  think  about,  enjoy,  and  tell 
his  friends  about. 

Sometimes  a little  money  circulated  among  the  faithful  at  home 
is  a better  investment  than  ml -flannel  weak  it*  for  the  infant 
negroes  in  the  West  Injy  Island*. 

1 am,  sir,  J.  II.  .Safforb. 


THE  CURSE  OF  MUSIC 

Ki*  Yobs.  Aut*a  I 190I. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper**  Weekly! 

Sir, — I have  just  returned  from  a " week-end  ” visit  in  Atlantic 
City,  during  which,  for  two  nights,  I was  deprived  of  sleep  until 
after  midnight  by  the  relentless  aural  assaults  of  the  hotel  bund 
in  the  restaurant  under  my  window.  The  evening  after  1 dined  at 
a certain  excellent  restaurant  not  far  from  Madison  Square,  and 
was  compelled  to  listen  to  such  things  as  the  “Evening  Star" 
wmg  from  “ Tannhiluser,"  excruciatingly  played,  and  a medley  of 
popular  airs  throughout  Hie  meal.  This  morning  I was  awakened 
by  an  execrable  piano  - organ  operated  under  my  window  by 
one  of  New  York*  ubiquitous  horde  of  Italian  music  vendors. 
Now,  a*  I write,  the  occupant  of  the  apartment*  next  to  mine  is 
butchering  a Chopin  Polonaise,  and  ao  me  body  in  the  yard  beneath 
i*  twanging  a mandolin.  Wherever  I go,  music  (or  what  passe* 
for  a manifestation  of  the  divine  art  1 is  projected  against  my 
auditory  nerve  centres — in  restaurants,  in  hotel*,  in  private  houses, 
in  the  street : it  is  inescapable. 

I*  there  not  something  essentially  uncivilized,  essentially  bar- 
barous, in  this  brutalization  of  an  art  so  tranxcciulently  capable 
of  ministering  to  the  finest  capacity  of  the  human  mind  for  pleas- 
ure and  enlightenment — an  art  which  rank*  above  even  the  drama 
through  its  jHiwcr  of  “ purification,”  in  the  Aristotelian  sense! 
Do  n»t  misunderstand  me:  1 entertain  not  the  slightest  objection 
to  what  is  somewhat  superciliously  called  “ music  for  the  peo- 
ple ” 1 who  are  often  capable  of  apprehending  the  beat  that  music 
can  give).  I am  more  than  willing  that  they  should  lie  per 
mitted  an  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  their  organ-grinders  and 
their  street  bunds  and  their  vaudeville  shows;  these  the  rest  of 
us.  to  whom  they  do  not  appeal,  can  avoid  without  much  diffi- 
culty. It  is  the  ubiquity  of  this  indiscriminate  address  to  the  ear. 
in  it*  more  pretentious  phases,  that  rack*  the  nerves  and  coarsen* — 
must  coarsen,  inevitably — the  tonal  percept ions.  What  a pitiable 
degradation  of  the  great  art  of  music  to  make  it  a tawdry  back- 
ground for  the  tittle-tattle  of  pink  teas,  the  serving  and  con- 
sumption of  victuals,  the  fatuous  gossip  of  hotel  piazzas!  If  this 
Immitigable  bombardment  of  the  aural  sense  is  to  continue,  will 
not  some  one  apt  at  contriving  agencies  of  human  relief  invent 
some  sort  of  ear  guard  by  which  we  may  exclude  flint  which 
affronts  the  hearing,  as  we  now,  by  a merciful  provision  of  nature, 
are  able  t«  screen  the  eyes  from  that  which  offend*  the  sight? 

I am,  sir.  Henry  Thorpe. 


EDIFYING  THE  FAITHFUL 

' Dstsoit.  Mick..  July  u.  to of. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly: 

Sir. — Mr.  Jenkins  is  secretary  of  the  Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  a 
large  Western  town.  There  are  Deacon  Jenkinses  in  every  com- 
munity— plain,  honest,  earnest  men.  whose  every-day  lives  are  more 
eloquent  of  Christianity  than  many  Sunday  sermon*.  This  type  of 
men.  whose  pockets  are  ever  turned  wrong  side  out,  whose  slender 
income*  are  divided  into  such  proportion*  that  the  “loaves  and 
Ashes”  miracle  is  clearly  vindicated,  cheerfully  gold-bricked  by 
passing  stranger  and  their  own  brethren  alike,  generally  receive 
their  mead  of  praise  and  hnuqurts  about  two  days  before  their 
funeral.  Then,  their  friend*  remember  with  more  than  passing  re- 
gret how  many  times  they  failed  with  a kind  word  or  deed,  so 
easily  spoken  or  done,  to  let  their  real  feelings  lie  known  to  one 
hungering  for  them. 

Mr.  Jenkins's  dearest  wish  of  a lifetime  was  to  sometime  go 
abroad,  but  the  year*  s!ip|»ed  by,  and  there  were  so  many  ways 
in  which  his  saving*  vanished  that  the  wish  had  come  to  be  hut 
the  shadowiest  kind  of  a dream. 

In  his  home  church  are  several  generous  minded,  well-to-do  mem- 
her*,  who  give  liberally  to  the  support  of  the  institution,  various 
mImIors,  and  the  heathen  generally.  Jual  what  pul  ii  into  their 
hearts  to  think  of  Mr.  Jenkins  and  his  fast -vanishing  hope  of  a 
European  voyage,  the  good  Lord  only  knows;  hut  they  did.  Sev- 
eral of  these  citizen*  went  right  down  in  their  trouser*  for  the 


PROVISIONAL  INITIALS 

Ki*  York  A*tust  1 roof 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir. — As  the  father  of  four  children,  and  therefore  very  much 
interested  in  ail  that  pertains  to  the  younger  generation,  I venture 
to  make  a suggestion  to  you  which,  I think,  if  it  could  Is;  adopted, 
would  tend  at  least  toward  equipping  the  member*  of  the  coin- 
ing generation  with  names  which  would  be  more  or  leas  fitting  to 
their  attainments  or  predilections. 

When  a child  is  baptized,  its  parent*,  very  naturally,  know 
nothing  whatever  of  what  that  child's  future  is  to  lie,  beyond  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  most  beautiful  baby  ever  born,  with  eye*  like 
its  mother’s,  a nose  like  pupa's,  and  a head  just  like  Uncle 
Anthony's  (Uncle  Anthony  being  worth  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars i.  Tin*  child  grows  up.  and.  if  a girl,  becomes,  perhaps,  a 
great  painter,  and,  owing  to  the  lack  of  foresight  011  the  part  of 
the  parents,  signs  her  painting*  with  some  such  name  as  Samantha 
Montmorency.  What  h pity  that  " Samantha  " is!  l’erhape  the 
child  may  Ik-  a hoy;  he  fiecomcs  a great  diplomat,  and  during  all 
his  diplomacy  he  struggles  under  the  name  of  Jnladiah.  Now  my 
idea  is  that  every  child  horn  shall  receive  some  blank  initial  like 
John  V.  Smith — the  V.  meaning  nothing.  In  afterlife  when  John 
has  become  a gre.it  ironmaster,  he  may  I*’  renamed  Vulcan- -he 
known  to  the  general  Inn*  of  men  appropriately  as  Vulcan  Smith. 

I beg  you  will  tell  me  what  you  think  of  this,  n*  I have  a friend 
who  i*  ju*t  now  in  the  throe*  of  deciding  what  to  name  his  young- 
est born.  I am,  sir.  Elijah  Snow;raks. 
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Anecdotes  of  John  Hay 

By  F.  M.  White 

.Tons  Hay'm  rourtwy  to  mcndier*  of  the 
profession,  of  which  he  wan  once 
a brilliant  member,  ii  well  known,  but  the 
follow mg  incident*  have  nev.T  Tieen  related. 

When  the  Herman  Knipcror  waa  making 
preparation*  for  hit*  visit  to  I'ulcaline.  in 
I HUS.  a New  York  journalist  w ho  wished  to 
accompany  the  ex|teilition  for  profe*.«ional 
rrnMinH  -ought  the  Ameritun  einhiiwry  in 
londnn  in  furtherance  of  thi*  purpoar.  Mr. 
Henry  White,  now  niiibu**ndnr  to  Italy,  waa 
then  tlr*t  secretary ; ami  a*  lie  wan  an  au- 
thority on  diplomatic  etiquette,  the  news- 
paper man  went  to  him  to  inquire  whether 
it  would  l»e  pro|a>r  to  a*k  Mr.  Huy  for  a 
letter  to  the  Herman  amha**ador  in  l^rmlou 
in  order  to  aek  the  latter’*  gi»m|  oflicea  with 
the  Kmperor. 

An  Embarrassing  Request 

Mr.  White  waa  almost  overeotne  l*y  the 
mere  anggruttnn.  lie  informed  the  alm-hed 
jotirniili-t  that  not  only  would  the  request 
la-  unwarranted  in  any  circumstances,  but 
that  under  existing  conditions — the  Tnited 
States  and  Hermanv  being  involved  in  u 
diplomat ie  controversy  at  the  time — it  would 
la1  preposterous.  The  newspaper  man  nat- 
urally dropped  the  American  nnhawy  a*  a 
means  of  obtaining  um-**  to  the  Herman 
Km|M'ror. 

A few  days  Inter,  tin*  journalist  having 
occasion  to  call  ii|K>n  Mr.  Hay  on  another 
errand,  the  latter  mid  to  his  visitor: 

liy  the  way.  Mr.  White  tells  me  that* 
you  spoke  to  him  about  a letter  of  intro- 
duction from  me  to  the  Hermun  ambassador 
tin*  oilier  day,  with  a view  to  going  with 
the  KnijH-ror  to  Palestine.” 

*'  I didn't  understand  the  situation — not 
Is-ing  familiar  with  diplomatic  usages."  ex- 
plained the  other,  apologetically.  **  I only 
made  the  suggest  ion  to  Mr.  White  ns  a feeler, 
anyway."  he  added,  rather  resenting  that 
the  llr-t  secretary  should  have  mentioned 
the  matter  to  his  chief. 

*'  Well,  for  mv  part."  rrs|Mind>s|  Mr.  Hay. 
"I  fail  to  sis*  any  reason  at  all  why  I 
should  not  give  you  such  a letter." 

The  amlnssador  wrote  the  letter,  and  it 
n room  pi  i»  lied  its  pur|M»e.  but  Secretary 
White  was  profoundly  shocked. 

Mr.  Hay’s  Patience 

Just  before  the  Sponisli-Amcrican  war  the 
- courtesy  of  Mr.  Hav  was  tested,  as  proluthly 
never  before  or  afterwaid,  by  a not  her  news 
paper  man.  This  gentleman  bad  brought  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  the  American  am- 
bassador in  l/mdon  from  a former  I'nitrd 
States  minister;  and  on  the  strength  of  it 
the  hearer  was  given  an  unusually  cordial 
reception  at  the  embassy.  The  day  after 
bis  tlrst  visit  he  called  again  at  ten  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  obtaining  access  to  Mr. 
Ilav's  presents*.  spent  two  lining  giving  the 
ainhaasador  his  views  on  tin*  political  sit 
nation.  It  wa»  at  proliably  tin*  busiest 
per iod  in  the  existence  of  the  American 
emlntssy  In  Isutdnn.  ami  the  attaches  ami 
other  important  visitors  were  wailing  im- 
patiently for  conferences  with  Mr.  Hav.  hut 
be  lain*  with  his  new  arquiiiutanci*  to  the 
bitter  end. 

The  Persistent  Journalist 

On  the  following  day  the  newspaper  man. 
who  took  him-elf  very  seriously  and  was 
really  anxious  that  Mr.  Hav  and  the  country 
might  pmtit  by  hi*  wisdom,  was  cm  hand 
again  soon  after  Hie  opening  of  the  embassy 
in  the  morning:  and  Is-ing  |«>lilclv  asked  if 
it  would  lx*  |*os*ihle  for  him  to  come  again 
in  the  afternoon,  as  the  amlMssadnr  was 
engaged  with  one  of  her  Majesty’s  minis- 
ters and  did  not  like  to  keep  the  other  wait- 
ing. be  came  at  three  o'clock  and  remained 
until  five.  The  next  day  Mr.  Hay  introduced 
the  caller  to  naval-ut taebf*  Colwell,  that  be 
might  explain  to  that  e.\|»ert  a project  for 
tlo*  mobili/at ion  of  the  American  licet,  and 
Mr.  Colwell  threatened  to  resign  after  an 
hour's  visitation  if  ever  again  subjected  to 
a similar  ordeal. 

To  another  mem  1st  of  the  staff  of  the 
same  news|M|M*r  to  which  hin  tormentor  Is- 
longed  Mr.  Hay  mid.  in  serin- comic  despair; 

**  I wouldn’t  hurt  Mr.  Illank's  fei  lings  for 


ADVERTISING  SECTION 

the  world,  Item  liar  I Udine  him  to  la*  sin- 
cere and  csuisi  ieuiioiis,  but  you  may  cable 
to  your  editor  that  if  In*  will  send  him  out 
of  Ijonduii  I will  give  your  paper  the  ex- 
elusive  news  of  the  emlsissy  for  us  long  a 
time  as  he  will  stay  away." 

A Test  of  Diplomacy 

For  a week  Mr.  Itlank  gave  the  embassy 
more  worry  than  the  imbroglio  with  Niuiirt. 
lie  called  every  morning  so  goon  as  the  doors 
were  opened,  believing  in  ull  seriousness  that 
he  wa*  doing  n service  not  only  to  Mr.  I lay. 
but  to  America,  in  ex|M>unding  bis  views  of 
conditions;  and  though  the  ambassador  was 
compelled  dining  this  imtukI  to  exercise 
enough  dipkunaiu-y  to  have  averted  a war 
in  tin*  effort  to  iin<|  time  In  perform  his 
duties,  his  uniform  kindness  to  the  jour- 
nalist remained  unimpaired.  At  the  end  of 
the  week,  however.  Mr.  Hay  gave  Mr.  Blank 
-omr  exclusive  information  with  regard  to 
the  impending  crisis  in  Spain,  which  result- 
ed in  that  gentleman's  hurried  departure 
for  Madrid. 

Whether  Mr.  Hay  forewarned  his  mm- 
patriot  at  the  Spanish  capital  is  mere  con- 
jecture; lint  mi  hi*  return  from  Spain  Mr. 
Itlank  inform'd  the  present  writer  that 
Minister  Woodford’*  conduct  toward  him 
had  hern  most  peculiar. 

“ Whenever  I called  on  him  at  the  lega- 
tion.” said  Mr.  Itlank.  “ he  always  got  up 
from  his  chair  and  met  me  in  the  middle 
of  the  room:  and.  while  he  was  always 
courteous,  he  invariably  talked  so  loud  that 
all  the  attache*  in  the  adjacent  rooms  could 
bear  everything  he  said,  so  that  it  wa*  ini 
possible  to  have  any  confidential  con  versa 
lion  with  him.  And  he  never  once  sat  down, 
«*r  asked  me  to  sit  down,  while  | was  talk 
ing  to  him!" 

Obviously.  Mr.  Woodford,  like  Mr.  Hay, 
was  not  a diplomat  for  nothing. 


Aoriei  to  Vlornrs*  -Mb  Vnnuw'i  Soninum  Sts vr 
thoald  »l<*»vs  t»  uni  for  children  trrlhirut.  It  aontKra  (he 
child,  sottriu  Hie  kuttm.  »lln<ri  n3  pun.  cures  wind  «ilu.-.  aad 
it  Ox  best  remedy  for  dianhun  — (Air  | 
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it  attract  olAainaUr  8mn«'c  Kagi « ttsisi.  Cosr.tvsSD 
Mil  s w iitnoiulrlr  pt*re  m*s  milk  cnmliilKs]  with  the  fns-«t 
er>d**  <4  granulated  *u*-*r.  For  cafe  at  your  pwm  Amid 
unknown  Uaad*.  — |Adr.| 


TltoetANM  Miitrf  ln*m  • haskinat  CookIi  who  miglu 

lx- cun'!  by  F'iso  t CVias.— Idifr.l 


EVER  TREAT  YOU  SO? 

Coffee  Acts  the  Jonah  and  Will  Come  Up. 


A clergy  man.  who  pursues  his  noble  calling  in  n 
country  parish  in  Iowa,  tells  of  his  coffee  ex- 
perience : 

"Mv  wife  and  I used  coffee  regularly  for  break- 
fast. frequently  for  dinner,  and  occasionally  for 
supper  always  the  very  beat  quality  package 
coffee  never  could  bud  a place  on  our  table. 

"In  t lie  spring  of  1 xiMi  mv  wife  was  taken  with 
violent  vomiting,  which  wclind  great  dilliculty  in 
stopping. 

"It  seemed  to  come  from  coffee  drinking,  but 
wp  could  not  decide. 

"In  the  following  July,  however,  she  was  at- 
tacked a second  time  by  tin*  vomiting.  I was 
away  from  home  tilling  an  appointment  at  the 
time,  and  on  mv  return  I found  her  very  low;  she 
bad  literally  vomited  herself  almost  to  death,  and 
it  took  some  days  to  quiet  the  trouble  and  restore 
her  slomarh. 

"I  had  also  experienced  the  same  trouble,  hut 
not  so  violently,  and  had  relieved  it . each  lime.hv 
a resort  to  medicine. 

“But  my  wife’s  ormnd  attack  satisfied  me  that 
the  use  of  coffee  iv.es  at  the  bottom  of  our  troubles, 
and  so  we  siojqied  it  forthwith  and  took  on  Poslum 
Food  ('offis*.  Tile  old  symptom*  of  dmetL-cr  dis- 
appenred,  and  during  the  !»  years  that  we  have 

I using  Post mn  inste.-ul  <>f  coffer'  we  have 

never  had  a recurrence  of  the  vomiting.  We 
never  wearv  of  Post um  to  which  we  know  we  owe 
our  good  health  This  is  a simple  statement  of 
facts.”  Name  given  liy  Postum  Company,  Hattie 
Creek.  Mich. 

Head  the  little  book,  ‘‘The  Hoad  to  Wcllville,” 
in  each  pkg. 
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Bills  of  exchange  bought  and 
•old.  Cable  Trait* fere  to  Eu 
roiie  and  £oulh  Africa.  • otn- 
merclal  and  Traveller?'  letter* 
of  Credit.  Collection-  mane 
International  Cheques.  Ccr- 
tliicaies  oi  Deposit. 

Brown  Brothers  & Co., 

Uaskisi,  No.  M Wall  Stii«kt. 

The  Northwest 
UnderThree  Flags 

By  CHARLES  MOORE 

With  Illustrations  by  Howard  Pyle,  Fred- 
eric  Remington,  and  others.  Maps,  etc. 

The  early  story  of  the  Northwest — the  French  cx- 
|>lora(i«>iis  and  occupation.  the  Im’.Lin  wans,  the  Fng- 
•■--li  conquest,  and  later  a*suni|4ion  by  the  Tailed 
States. 

In  the  prr|iaratton  nf  tins  account  *>f  the  pioneers 
of  civdirulloii.  the  aulli*>r  has  hail  access  to  the  famous 
Tail,  i mm  Collect  ion  of  MSS  and  govvruntcni  vmicev 
I he  wotk  is  of  Insiotical  importance.  conn  ting  a 
number  of  errors  anil  misapprehension*  sanctioned  by 
pinions  writers,  and  is  wn:icn  ui  an  entertaining 
stjlc. 

Crown  &vo.  $2.50 

HARPER  k BROTHERS,  PnMlshcrs,  HEW  YORK 
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Drarrlptlvr  »*u bltcailon  laanrd  by  (he 
■’run*)  I vanla  llallroad  ( oinpauy. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  hav  just 
bsued  an  attractive  .booklet  dcsiriptivi-  of  Anbury 
Park  The  publication  is  designed  to  present  the 
attractions  and  claims  of  Asbury  Park  -is  a Summer 
seaside  resort 

Persons  desiring  information  ronrrming  this  pop- 
ular n-sort  may  obtain  a copy  of  the  booklet  liv 
enclosing  two  cent*  in  pist.igc  M.oiqi*  to  tb-o  W 
Hovd.  li'-nt-ral  Passengri  Agent.  Pennsylvania  Kail- 
n*ad,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SIX  MONTHS  FREE 


THE  MINING  HERALD.  > cadi..,; 

mining  and  hnancia  pa  tier,  giving  valuable  informa- 
tion on  mining  and  oil  industries,  principal  com- 
panies, best  dividend-paving  stocks,  ami  showing  how 
immense  probts  may  lie  made  on  absolutely  safe  in 
vestments.  Write  for  it  today  A.  L.  WINNER  A* 
CO..  32  Broadway.  New  York. 


OPIUM 


and  I,l<|<inr  Haiti!  runs!  in  IO  to  20 days. 
No  pwy  Hit  nirrsl.  Writ- 

lilt.  J.  I..  NTKI’HKNN  I'll.. 
I»rpl.  A?.  I A-liatoiii,  Ohio. 
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IV. — The  Adventure  of  the  Missing  Pendants 


*'  "IT  THINK.''  said  Baffle*  Holmes.  us  h<-  ran  over  hi#  rxpHiw 
I account  while  sitting  in  my  library  one  night  some  months 
I ago,  " that  in  view  of  the  present  condition  of  mv  ex- 
chequer,  my  dear  Jenkins.  it  bchooveth  me  to  tret  busy. 
Owning  n motor-ear  is  a detuned  ex|iennive  piece  of  bu»i- 
nt'M,  ami  my  lathtiice  at  the  tank  ha»  shrunk  to  atsmt  #1  •'*-'!  fly, 
thunk*  to  my  lull#  for  cogs,  clutches,  and  gasoline,  plus  the 
clutffeur'a  line*." 

” In  what  cnpucity  shall  you  work.  Itufllc*  or  Holme*!"  1 asked, 
pausing  in  my  writing  ami  regarding  him  with  that  nHV»  -tmiiate 
interest  which  contact  with  him  had  inspired  in  me. 

" I’lav  the  combination  always,  .lenkiii-."  lie  replied.  **  If  I did 
the  Baffles  act  alone.  I should  Is-come  a billionaire  in  this  land  of 
silk  ami  money,  your  rich  arc  *«>  careless  of  their  wealth.  Imt  wbrrr 
would  my  conscience  le*  On  the  other  hand,  if  I stuck  to  the 
Holmes  act  exclusively.  I'd  starve  to  death,  but  the  combination 
alt — there  is  moderate  fortune,  my  boy,  with  peace  of  mind 
thrown  in.” 

Here  he  rone  up.  buttoned  his  coat  aliout  his  spare  figure.  and 
reached  out  for  his  hat. 

" I guess  I'll  tackle  that  case  of  the  iui**ing  pendants  to-morrow,” 
he  continued,  flicking  tiic  n«h  from  his  cigar  and  gazing  up  at  the 
ceiling  with  that  strange  twist  in  his  eye  which  1 had  learned  to 
regard  as  the  harbinger  of  a dawning  idea  in  his  mind.  “ There's 
ten  thousand  dollars  for  somebody  in  that  job.  and  you  and  I 
might  as  well  have  it  as  any  one  else." 

" I'm  ready.”  said  I.  as  well  I might  be,  for  all  1 had  to  do  in 
the  matter  was  to  record  the  adventure  and  take  my  half  of  the 
profits — no  very  difficult  proceeding  in  either  ease. 

**  (food.”  quo’tli  he.  '*  J *11  go  to  tinlfanv  & Company  to-morrow 
and  oiler  my  service#.” 

“ You  have  a clue!”  I asked. 

“ I have  an  idea.”  he  answered.  *'  As  for  the  lo-t  diamond#  I 
know  no  more  of  their  whcrrulmut#  than  you  do.  hut  I shall  he 
aide  beyond  all  question  to  restore  to  Cattaiiy  & Company  two 
iiemlants  just  as  good  as  those  they  have  lost,  and  if  I do  that 
1 am  culitled  to  the  reward,  1 fancy,  am  1 not!” 

“ Most  certainly,”  said  I.  *'  lint  where  the  dickens  will  you 
Hud  two  such  stones?  They  are  worth  ft.lo.iHMi  apiece,  and  they 
must  mutch  perfectly  the  two  remaining  jewels  which  Ouffunv  &. 
Company  have  in  their  safe.” 

**  I'll  ’match  ’em  so  closely  that  their  own  mother  couldn’t  tell 
'em  apart."  said  Holmes,  with  a chuckle. 

•'Then  flu-  report  that  they  are  of  such  rarity  of  cut  and  lustre 
is  untrue!"  I asked. 

“ It's  perfectly  true.”  said  Holme*.  ” Imt  that  make*  no  difference. 
The  two  stones  that  I shall  return  two  week*  from  to-day  to 
Callany  It  Company  will  Is-  as  like  the  two  they  have  as  they  are 
themselves.  Ta-tu,  Jenkins — you  cun  count  on  vour  half  of  that 
ten  thousand  as  suielv  us  though  it  jingled  now  in  your  pockets.” 

And  with  that  Raffles  Holmes  left  me  to  mv  own  devices. 

I presume  I hut  most  renders  of  t he  daily  nrw»pa|ier*  are  tol- 
erably familiar  with  the  case  of  the  missing  pendant*  to  which 
Holmes  referred,  and  on  tin-  quest  for  which  lie  was  now  silsmt  to 
euilmrk.  There  may  be  some  of  you.  however,  w bo  have  never 
beard  of  t In-  mysterious  roltWrv  of  HalTuny  & Company,  by  which 
two  diamonds  of  almost  matchless  purity — half  of  a quartet  of 
these  stones  pear  shaped  ami  valued  at  41.10.000  each,  had  dis- 
appeared almost  a*  if  the  earth  had  opened  ami  swallowed  them 
up.  They  were  a part  of  the  famous  ulorin  Diamond,  found  last 
yenr  at  Kimberley,  a huge,  uncut  gem  of  such  value  that  iio  single 
purchaser  for  it  could  Is-  found  in  the  world.  By  a syndicate 
arrangement  ClalFany  A.  Company  bail  assumed  charge  of  it.  ami 
were  in  tin*  process  of  making,  for  a customer,  a lair  with  four 
pendants  cut  from  the  original,  when  two  of  them  disappeared. 
They  had  been  last  sveu  in  the  hands  of  a trusted  employee  of 


muny  years’  standing,  to  whom  thev  bad  lircn  entrusted  for  mount 
iiig,  and  he  had  Wen  seen  to  replace  them,  at  the  end  of  the  day's 
work,  in  1l»e  little  cugclike  oltiei  of  the  custodian  of  the  safe  in 
which  jewels  of  greut  value  were  kepi  «(  night.  This  was  the 
last  seen  of  them,  and  although  five  weeks  had  elapsed  since  the 
discovery  of  their  loss  and  Holmes's  decision  to  look  into  the  mat- 
ter, no  elm*  of  the  slightest  description  had  lieen  discovered  by 
the  thousands  of  sleuth#,  professional  or  amateur,  who  had  inter- 
ested themselves  in  the  ease. 

“He  has  sueli  assurance!”  I muttered.  “To  hear  him  talk  one 
would  almost  Im-Hcvc  that  they  were  already  in  his  possession," 

I did  not  see  It. title*  Holmes  again  for  five  days,  and  then  I met 
him  only  by  chance,  nor  should  I have  known  that  it  was  he  hnd 
lie  not  made  himself  known  to  me.  I was  on  my  way  up  town,  a 
little  after  six  o'clock,  and  ns  I {Missed  (ialTany's  an  aged  man 
emerged  from  Hie  employees’  entrance,  carrying  a small  bag  in  hi* 
hand.  He  wan  apparently  very  near-sighted,  for  he  most  uncere- 
moniously bumped  into  me  ns  he  eniiie  out  of  the  door  on  to  the 
lUtwnllt. 

Deference  to  age  has  always  Wen  a weakness  of  mine,  and  I 
apologized,  although  it  was  he  that  was  at  fault. 

" Don’t  mention  it.  Jenkins.”  he  whispered.  " You  are  just  the 
man  1 want  to  we.  Cafe  I'unhard — to-night — eleven  o’clock,  dust 
happen  in.  and  if  a foreign- looking  person  with  a red  Ward  speak# 
to  you  don’t  thiow  him  down,  but  act  a#  if  you  were  not  annoyed 
by  bis  mistake.” 

“ You  know  me!”  I asked. 

“ Tush.  man — I’m  Hatties  Holmes!"  and  with  that  he  was  off. 

His  make-up  wa*  |H-rfeet,  and  as  he  hobbled  hi#  way  along  Broad- 
way through  the  maze  of  cur*,  truck*.  and  hansoms,  there  was  not 
in  unv  port  of  him  a hint  nr  a suggestion  that  brought  to  mind 
my  alert  {uirtner. 

Of  eour*e  mv  excitement  was  intense.  I could  hardly  wait  for 
eleven  o’clock  to  come,  and  at  nine-thirty  I found  myself  in  front 
of  the  Cafe  Panlmrd  n full  hour  nud  a half  ahead  of  time,  und 
never  were  there  more  minutes  in  that  {leriiMl  of  waiting  lliuti  there 
seemed  to  be  then  as  1 paced  Broadway  until  the  uiipointcd  hour. 
It  seemed  ages  before  the  dock  down  in  front  of  the  Wliirald 
Building  pointed  to  10..V>.  hut  at  last  the  moment  arrived,  ami  I 
entered  the  cuff1,  taking  one  of  the  little  table#  in  the  farther 
corner,  where  the  light  wa#  not  unduly  strong  and  where  the  tur- 
moil of  the  Hungarian  tand  was  reduced  by  distance  from 
multofortissimo  to  a moderate  approach  to  a pianissimo,  which 
would  admit  of  conversation.  Again  I had  to  wait,  hut  not  for  »o 
long  a time.  It  was  twenty  minutes  past  eleven  when  a fine- 
looking  man  of  military  Waring,  wniring  u full  ml  Ward,  entered, 
and  after  looking  the  caff*  over,  sauntered  up  to  wherr  I sat. 

“flood  evening,  Mr.  Jenkins,”  said  he,  with  a slight  foreign  ac- 
cent. “Are  vnu  alone!” 

” Yea,”  said  I. 

“ If  you  don't  mind.  I should  like  In  sit  here  a few  moment#,”  he 
observed,  pulling  out  the  chair  opposite  me.  “ i have  your  per- 
mission!" 

“Certainly.  Mr. — er — " 

’*  Hobiiistcin  i>  my  name."  said  he.  sitting  down,  and  producing 
a b'tlei  from  hi-  pm  ki  t.  “ I have  here  a note  from  mv  old  friend 
Hatties  Holme- — a note  of  introduction  to  you.  I am  a manufacturer 
of  paste  jewels— or  rather  was.  I have  had  one  or  two  misfortunes 
in  my  Ixisiiic**.  and  find  myself  here  in  America  practically 
stranded.” 

• “ Your  place  of  business  was — *' 

“In  the  Hue  dc  rKchelle  in  I'aris,"  he  explained.  “I  lost  my 
business  in  unfortunate  speculation,  and  have  vomc  here  io  w if 
I t-mld  imt  get  a m-w  start.  Mr.  Holmes  think#  you  can  u«c  your 
intlMi-me  with  Markon  A Company.  the  theatrical  costumer*,  who, 
H'ltlllitittcd  oh  /Klyi  l tlO.) 
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Radium  as  a Commercial 
Product 

A LAiu.r.  chemical  work*  near  l’uris  U 
now  equipped  for  manufacturing  radium 
ci>ni|MiUtid*  on  u*  large  a scale  a*  is  possi- 
ble with  (hr  amount  of  ruw  rnattri.il  front 
the  |>»tchbl«-nde  ores  which  are  placed  at  it* 
di-jw.Hnl,  This  enables  the  commercial 
aspect  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  these 
radioactive  salts  to  be  comtidcrcd,  und  it 
i*  on  the  basis  of  their  strength  or  activity 
that  they  are  sold.  Metallic  uranium  is 
taken  as  the  unit  of  comparison,  so  that  u 
radium  salt  having  an  activity  of  l(M>  times 
this  metal  is  spoken  of  as  of  loo  activity. 
This  is.  of  course,  very  small,  and  such  a 
salt  would  be  worth  only  about  40  franc*, 
or  $8.  a gramme  <15.432  grains).  If  the 
salt  shows  greater  radioactivity,  as,  for 
example,  50.000.  a gramme  would  la1  worth 
10.000  fra iks,  or  $2000,  while  some  samples 
with  ten  times  this  amount  are  prepared 
and  bring  u corresponding  price. 


A New  Building  Material 

So  many  uae*  are  found  for  concrete  in 
building  operations  that  new  applications 
of  this  material  in  order  to  secure  per- 
manence and  economy  of  construction  are 
lieing  constantly  recorded.  One  of  the  latest 
is  ftom  l.ivcr|M*>l.  where  dwelling*  made  j 
of  concrete  arc  being  erected  by  the  cor- 
iMiration  for  the  artisan  classes,  the  idea 
being  that  the  coat  of  erection  can  be  re- 
duced to  a point  that  will  enable  rooms  to 
l>e  rented  for  a shilling  a weelc.  The  ma- 
terial used  consists  of  concrete  blocks 
formed  from  waste  crushed  clinker  obtained 
from  the  city  refuse  destructor  plant,  which 
ordinarily  in  (ttplejwi  in  making  eonrretc 
•dab*  for  cross  • walks  and  in  pavement 
foundations.  The  structure  of  these  slab 
or  concrete  dwellings  is  reinforced  by  steel 
framing,  and  they  appear  eminently  strong 
ami  durable. 

The  cost  of  brick  dwellings  recently 
erected  in  Liverpool  was  in  one  ease  about 
$l7.rHM>,  and  in  another  about  81I.IMH).  for 
n block,  while  the  estimated  cost  of  a con- 
crete block  was  but  $0000.  In  the  actual 
erection,  however,  there  was  required  a new 
and  neceasarv  plant  which  brought  the  cost 
to  over  $20,1  MM),  hut  the  actual  amount  in- 
volved in  the  building  was  hut  $15,000. 
The  engineer  in  charge  is  confident  that  with 
further  experience  the  new  method  will  be 
found  most  economical,  mid  desires  to  erect 
five  additional  hlock*.  If  dwellings  for  the 
mii*«i"<  can  be  provided  ml  a substantial  re- 
duction on  present  costs,  the  use  of  con- 
crete is  bound  to  have  nn  important  influ- 
ence on  sociological  conditions. 


The  Danger  of  Door-Knobs 

Ax  Knglish  medical  authority  has  lately 
published  nn  emphatic  protest  against  the 
11-e  of  door-knobs,  which,  he  asserts,  are 
active  agents  in  the  spread  of  disr-une.  I'n- 
h-,,s  they  are  kept  immaculately  clean,  it  Is 
claimed,  they  should  tie  nhnlishcd  in  favor  of 
_fn»»t  levers.  The  danger  is  espoeiallv  marked 
in  the  ease  of  the  door-handles  of  railway 
trains.  One  company  has  adopted  a short 
handle,  to  turn  which  requires  only  a small 
effort,  owing  to  the  operation  of  a’  lever  in- 
side the  lock.  “The  lock  msv  be  easily 
released  by  a slight  pressure  of  the  thumb 
and  the  forefinger,  und  only  a slight  soiling 
of  the  fingers  is  involved.  Most  railway- 
carriage  door  - handles,  however,  use  large 
and  clumsy,  requiring  a complete  grip  with 
tlw  whole  hand  before  any  effect  upon  the 
lock  can  Im  obtained.  In  such  a case  the 
fouling  of  the  hand  is  complete.  Surely 
such  a disagreeable  system  of  opening  the 
doors  of  railway  carriage*  could  lw  replaced 
li.v  some  much  less  olijr-H  ionublc  method. 
I»irt  i*.  of  course,  largely  inseparable  from 
the  railway  train.  Imt  we  think  that  this 
pnrticulnr  and  offensive  evidence  of  U might 
easily  I*  minimized.  At  all  events,  no  con- 
trivance for  the  purpose  could  1**  better 
adapted  In  soil  the  hands  of  the  passenger 
than  the  handles  in  use  at  the  promt  time 
by  m«»t  of  our  railway  companies.** 


Lea  & Perrins’ 
Sauce 

THE  ORIGINAL  WORCESTERSHIRE 
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1^4.. I—  The  Peerless 

Seasoning 

The  housewife  who  knows  the 
deliciousness  of  a well-cooked 
plate  of  Cold  Meats,  has  a 
revelation  In  store  in 
LEA  & PERRINS’  SAUCE. 
It  gives  unusual  relish  lo  Cold 
Roast  Beef.  Mutton.  Lamb,  or 
Beef  Tongue.  Baked  Beans. 
Macaroni  and  Cheese,  Chops. 
Salads,  etc. 
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(Continued  from  page  H6R.) 

I believe,  manufacture  themselves  all  tin*  stage  iwflrr  the}-  use  in 
their  business.  to  give  mr  a job.  It  wan  said  in  Paris  that  the  perns 
which  1 made  were  of  such  quality  that  they  would  deceive,  for  a 
time  anyhow,  the  imsl  cx|H-rt  lapidaries,  and  if  I can  only  pet 
an  opening  with  Markoo  & Company  I am  quite  confident  that 
vou  will  not  repent  having  exerted  your  pood  offices  in  mv  be- 

Ult." 

Why.  certainly.  Mr.  Rubinstein,”  said  I.  “ Any  friend  of 
Raffles  ilolmes  may  command  my  services.  I know  Tommy  Markoo 
very  well,  and  as  this  is  a pretty  busy  time  with  him.  petting  his 
stuff  out  for  the  fall  productions.  I have  little  doubt  I shall  be 
able  to  help  you.  lty  Jove!"  I added,  as  I glanced  over  the  cafe. 
" that's  a singular  coincidence — there’s  Markoo  himself  just  coming 
in  the  doorway.” 

“ Really  V said  Mr.  Hobinstein,  turning  ami  paring  toward  the 
door.  “ He's  a different -looking  chap  from  what  I bad  imagined. 
IVrhaiM.  Mr.  .Jenkins,  it  would— er — expedite  matters  if  you — ” 

“in  course.”  1 interrupted.  "Tommy  is  alone — we’ll  have  him 
over." 

And  I beckoned  to  Markoo  and  invited  him  to  join  us. 

“Good!"  said  he.  in  his  wholr-snuled  wav.  “Glad  to  have  a 
chamo  to  see  you — I’m  ho  confoundedly  busy  these  dura- — just  think 
of  it,  I’ve  been  at  the  shop  ever  since  eight  o’clock  this  morning.” 

“ Tommy.  I want  to  introduce  you  to  my  friend  Mr.  Robin- 
atein.”  said  I. 

” Not  Isidore  Rohinatein,  ol  Paris?”  said  Markoo. 

” I have  that  misfortune,  Mr.  Markoo."  said  Hobinstein. 

" Misfortune?  Gad.  Mr.  Hobinstein.  we  look  at  tilings  through 
different  glasses,"  returned  Markoo.  " The  man  who  can  do  your 
work  ought  never  to  suffer  misfortune — ” 

"If  he  only  stava  out  of  the  stock-market.”  said  Hobinstein. 

"Alui.”  laughed  Tommy.  “ Et  tu,  Itrute?" 

We  all  laughed,  and  if  there  was  any  lee  to  la*  broken  after  that 
it  was  along  the  line  of  business  of  the  caff*.  We  got  along  famous- 
ly together,  and  when  we  parted  company,  two  hours  later,  all  the 
necesaary  arrangement*  had  I wen  made  for  Mr.  Hobinstein  to  begin 
at  once  with  Markoo-  the  following  day,  in  fact. 

Four  nights  Inter  Holmes  turned  up  at  my  apartment. 

" Well.”  said  I.  " have  you  come  to  report  progress?” 

“ Yes."  he  said.  " The  reward  will  arrive  on  time,  but  it’s  lieen 
the  de'il’s  own  job.  Pretty,  aren't  they!"  he  added,  taking  a small 
package  wrapped  in  tissue  paper  nut  of  hi*  pocket,  and  disclosing 
Its  contents. 

" Gce-rusalcm,  what  beauties!”  I cried,  as  my  eyes  fell  on  two 
sueb  diamond'  as  I had  never  licforr  seen.  They  sparkled  on  the 
paper  like  bits  of  sun- 
shine. and  that  "their 
value  was  quite  $ 100,- 

000  it  did  not  take  one 
like  myself,  who  knew 
little  of  gems,  to  see 
at  n glance.  “ You 
huve  found  them,  have 
you?" 

"Found  what!" 
asked  Ruffles  Holmes. 

" The  missing  pen- 
dant*." said  I. 

” Well  — not  exact- 
ly," said  Raffles 
Holmes.  " I think  I’m 
on  the  track  of  them, 
though.  There's  an 
old  chap  who  works 
bewide  me  down  at 
Gaffany's  who  spends 
so  much  of  his  time 
drinking  ice  - water 
that  I'm  getting  to 
In*  suspicious  of 
him.” 

I roared  with  laugh- 
ter. 

“The  ice  - water 
habit  is  evidence  of  a 
criminal  nature,  eh?” 

1 queried. 

“ Not  per  ae,”  said 
Holme*,  gravely,  “ but 
in  conjunctions  — if 
my  Iatlin  is  weak, 
please  correct  me — it 
is  a very  suspicious 
habit.  When  I sec  a 
mun  drink  ten  glasses 
of  water  in  two  hours 
It  indicates  to  mv 
mind  that  them  is 
something  in  the  wn- 
ter-isKiler  that  takes 
his  mind  off  bis  busi- 
ness. It  is  not  likely 
to  lie  either  the  ice  or 
the  water,  on  the  d<ie- 
trine  of  probabilities. 

Hence  it  must  In* 
soiuetbing  else.  1 
caught  him  yesterday 
with  liis  hand  in  it.” 


* IIV  <si uyh t him  fishing  (or  them  ” 


“ His  hand?  In  the  water-cooler?”  I demanded. 

" Yes."  said  Holmes.  ” lie  said  he  was  Ashing  around  for  a 
little  piece  of  ire  to  «smiI  his  head,  which  ached,  but  I think  differ- 
ently. He  got  as  pale  as  a ghost  when  I started  in  to  fish  for  a 
piece  for  myself  because  my  head  uchcd  too.  I think  lie  took  the 
diamonds  and  has  hid  them  there,  but  Fin  not  sure  yet,  and  in 
my  business  I can’t  afford  to  make  mistake*.  If  my  suspicions  are 
correct,  he  is  merely  awaiting  his  opportunity  to  fish  them  out 
and  light  out  with  them." 

“ Then  these,"  I said,  “ are — are  they  paste!" 

" No,  indeed,  they’re  the  real  thing,"  said  Raffles  Holmes,  hold- 
ing up  one  of  the  veins  to  the  light,  where  it  fairly  coruscated 
with  brilliance.  “These  am  the  other  two  of  the  original  quartet." 

“Great  heavens.  Holmes — do  yon  mean  to  say  that  Gaffany  A 
Compuny  permit  you  to  go  about  with  things  like  this  in  your 
pocket?"  I demanded. 

“ Not  they,"  laughed  Holmes.  " They'd  have  a lit  if  they  knew 
I had  ’em,  only  they  don't  know  it." 

“ Hut  how  nave  you  concealed  the  fact  from  them?"  I per- 
sisted. 

“ Hobinstein  made  me  a pair  exactly  like  them,"  said  Holmes. 
“ The  (taste  ones  are  now  lying  in  the  Gaffanv  safe,  where  I sou- 
thern plueetl  before  leaving  the  shop  to-night. 

" You're  too  deep  for  me,  Ilolmes.”  said  I.  " What's  the  game!" 

“ Now  don't  say  gamp.  Jenkins."  he  protested.  “ I never  indulge 
in  game*.  My  quarry  is  not  a game,  but  a scheme.  For  the  past 
two  weeks,  with  three  days  off.  1 have  been  acting  as  a workman 
in  the  Gaffany  shop,  with  the  ostensible  purjiosc  of  keeping  my  eye 
on  certain  employees  who  are  under  suspicion.  Each  day  tin*  re- 
maining two  pendant-stone* — these — have  been  handed  to  me  to 
work  on,  merely  to  carry  out  the  illusion.  The  first  dav,  in  odd 
moments,  I made  sketches  of  them,  and  on  the  night  of  the  second 
1 had  'em  down  in  such  detail  ns  to  rut  and  color  that  Hobinstein 
had  no  difficulty  in  reproducing  them  in  the  materials  at  his  dis- 
posal in  Markoo's  shop.  And  to-night  all  I had  to  do  to  get  them 
was  to  keep  them  mid  hand  in  the  Rnhinstein  substitutes  when  the 
hour  of  closing  came." 

" So  that  now,  in  place  of  four  f.iO,(H)0  diamonds,  Gaffany  ft  Com- 
pany an*  in  posscs'ion  of — " 

" Two  paste  pendants,  worth  about  $40  apiece."  said  Holmes. 
" If  I fail  to  And  the  originals  I shall  have  to  use  the  paste  ones 
to  carry  the  scheme  through,  but  I hate  to  do  it.  It's  so  con- 
foil  ndly  inartistic  and  as  old  a trick  a*  the  pyramids.” 

“ And  to-morrow — " 

Raffles  Holmes  pit  up  und  paced  the  floor  nervously. 

“ Ah,  Jenkins,”  he  said,  with  a heartrending  sigh  “ that  ia  the 
point.  To-morrow! 
Heavens,  what  will  to- 
morrow's story  tie?  1 
— I cannot  teli." 

“ Whal'a  the  mat- 
ter. Holmes!"  said  I. 
**  Are  you  in  danger?" 

“ Physically,  no  — 
morally,  my  God.  Jen- 
kins, ves.  I shall 
nerd  all  of  your  help," 
he  cried. 

" What  can  I do?” 
I asked.  ” You  know 
you  have  only  to  com- 
mand me.” 

“ l>on't  leave  me 
this  night  for  a min- 
ute.” he  groaned.  ” If 
you  do.  I am  lost. 
The  Raffles  in  me  is 
rampant  when  I look 
at  those  jewels  and 
think  of  what  they 
will  mean  if  I keep 
them.  An  independent 
fortune  forever.  All 
I have  to  do  ia  to  get 
nlMNird  a ship  and  go 
to  Japan  and  live  in 
comfort  the  rest  of 
my  days  with  this 
wealth  in  my  pos- 
session, and  all  the  in- 
stinct* of  honesty  that 
1 (NissesH,  through  the 
father  in  me.  will  In* 
powerless  to  prevent 
my  indulgence  in  this 
crime.  Keep  me  in 
sight,  and  if  I show 
the  slightest  inclina- 
tion to  vive  you  the 
slip  knock  me  over  the 
head,  will*  von,  for  my 
own  pNal?’' 

I promised  faith- 
fully that  I would  do 
aa  he  asked,  but.  a*  an 
easier  way  out  of  an 
unpleasant  situation. 
I drugged  his  Reuisen 
cooler  with  n sleeping- 
powder,  and  an  hour 
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Inter  hr  wan  Ivin#  off  on  my  divan  lost  to 
the  world  for  eight  bourn  ut  bunt.  An  n 
further  precaution  I put  the  jewel*  in  my 
own  wife. 

The  night's  sleep  had  the  desired  effect, 
nnd  with  the  returning  day  Hoi  men’ll  hettrr 
nnturr  asserted  itself.  Raffles  wan  subdued, 
nnd  hr  returned  to  Gaffany's  to  put  the  fin- 
ishing louche*  to  bin  work. 

" Here’*  ynnr  check,  Jenkins,"  Mid  RaAea 
Holme*,  handing  me  n draft  for  $5000. 
•*  The  gem*  were  found  today  in  the  water- 
cooler  in  the  workroom,  nnd  ( Jnffnny  & Coni' 
pnnv  pnid  up  like  gentlemen." 

” And  the  thief?”  I n*ked. 

" Under  arrest,"  *nid  Raffle*  Holme*. 
" We  caught  him  fishing  for  them." 

" And  your  paste  jewel*.  where  are  they?” 

**  I wish  I knew.”  he  answered.  hi*  fare 
clouding  over.  “ In  the  exritenient  of  the 
moment  of  the  arrest  I got  'em  mixed  with 
the  original*  I had  hint  night.  ami  they 
didn't  |{iu'  me  time  or  op|*»rtunity  to  pick 
’em  out.  The  four  were  mounted  immediate- 
ly and  iwnt  under  guard  to  the  purchaser. 
Gnffany  & Company  didn't  want  to  keep 
them  a minute  longer  than  wan  nece*Mry. 
Hut  the  piirrhaHer  is  no  rich  lie  will  never 
have  to  well  'em — wo,  you  are.  Jenkins,  we’re 
a*  Rufe  a*  a church." 

“ Your  friend  Rohiuntrin  wa*  a ehnrarter. 
Hoi  mew."  wit  id  I. 

“ Yea.”  sighed  Holme*.  “ Poor  chap — he 
was  a areal  low*  to  bin  friend*,  lie  taught 
me  the  art  of  making  p**te  gent*  when  I 
«ra*  in  Pari*.  I mi**  him  like  the  dickenw.” 

"Mi**  him!”  *aid  I,  getting  nnxiou*  for 
Rol»in*tein.  " What'*  hnppeneil  ? He  i*n't — ” 

" Dead."  an  id  Holme*.  " Two  years  ago — 
Hear  old  chap.” 

"Oh.  enmc  now.  Holme*."  I aaitl.  "What 
new  game  is  this  you  are  rigging  on  me? 
I met  him  only  five  night*  ago — ami  you 
know  it.” 

"Oh — that  one."  *ai«l  Rattle  Holme*,  with 
a laugh.  *’  / wa*  that  Rohin»tein.” 

" You?”  1 cried. 

" Yes,  me,"  *aid  Holme*.  “ You  don't 
■oppose  I’d  let  a third  party  into  our  se- 
cret. do  you?" 


And  then  he  gave  me  one  of  those  sweet, 
wistful  smiles  that  made  the  wonder  of  the 
man  all  the  greater. 

" I wish  to  the  dickens  I knew  whether 
these  were  real  or  paste !”  he  muttered, 
taking  the  extra  pendant*  from  his  wallet  as 
lie  s|*>ke.  “ I don't  dare  awk  anybody,  and  I 
haven’t  got  any  mean*  of  telling  myself.” 

’’(live  them  to  me.”  said  I.  sternly,  noting 
a glitter  in  his  eye  that  nigge*ted  the  domi- 
nation for  the  moment  of  the  Raffle*  in  him. 

" Tuwh.  Jenkins."  lie  liegan.  uneu*ily. 

“ (Jive  them  to  me.  or  I’ll  brain  you. 
Holiue*."  said  I,  standing  over  him  with  a 
soda-water  Isiltle  gripped  in  m,v  right  hand. 
" for  your  own  good.  Come,  give  up.” 

He  meekly  obeyed. 

“Come  now.  get  on  your  luit,"  *aid  I.  “ I 
want  you  In  go  out  with  me." 

“ What  for.  Jenkins?”  he  almost  suarlrd. 

**  You'll  *«**  what  for."  said  I. 

And  Rallies  Holme*  obeying,  we  walked 
down  to  the  river'*  edge.  where  I stood  for 
a moment,  and  then  hurled  the  remaining 
done*  far  out  into  the  water*. 

Holme*  gave  a gasp  and  then  n sigh  of 
relief. 

“ There,”  I said.  “ It  doesn't  matter  much 
to  us  now*  whether  the  confounded  things 
were  real  nr  not." 

To  be  Continued. 


A Double  Hardship 

Tlir.  following  anecdote  is  told  of  a prom- 
inent Haplist  minister,  celebrated  for  his 
caustic  wit: 

He  was  *|ieuking  once  at  a dinner  given 
to  commemorate  an  important  event  in  the 
history  of  New  England,  hi*  text  lieing  ~ The 
Pilgrim  Father*.”  " I have  always."  he  said, 
" felt  the  deepest  sympathy  for  the  Pilgrim 
father*,  who  suffered  such  extraordinary 
hard*hi|>*  in  establishing  a foothold  in  this 
country,  lint,  sorry  a*  I have  felt  for  the 
Pilgrim  father*.  I have  felt  still  sorrier  for 
the  Pilgrim  mother*:  fnr  not  only  were  they 
obliged  to  endure  the  same  hardship*,  hut 
they  had  also  to  endure  the  Pilgrim  fathers." 


The  Manoeuvring  Power  of 
Turbine  Steamers 

Gradually  nil  doubts  ns  to  the  many  ad- 
vantage* of  the  turbine  steamer  over  the 
vessel  provided  with  reci prorating  engines 
are  being  dispelled  by  the  const rurt ion  and 
testing  of  various  turbine-driven  ships.  In 
|Nirticulnr  some  marine  engineer*  have  ques- 
tioned whether  providing  a ship  with  tur- 
bine* enabled  the  same  facility  in  stopping, 
starting,  reversing,  and  general  manteuvring 
to  lie  obtained  a*  with  the  older  form  of 
engine.  If  such  wa*  the  rase  the  turbine 
would  eaiise  con*ideralde  inconvenience  in 
the  handling  of  boat*  in  routined  harhora 
or  narrow  and  rr«*»ked  channel*,  as  well  aa 
in  approaching  and  leaving  piers. 

A turbine  steamer  recently  enlist ructed 
for  service  between  New  hat  ni  and  Dieppe 
ha*  liecii  tested  in  this  respect,  and  the  re- 
sult* have  I teen  most  satisfactory.  The 
IHr/tfir,  a*  the  vessel  i*  named,  on  a double 
run  of  nearly  130  sea  mile*,  on  a trial  trip, 
made  an  average  s|*crd  of  21. 523  knot*,  and 
satisfactorily  met  all  the  requirements  of 
the  contra rt.  The  steamer  ha*  three  shafts, 
on  each  of  which  is  a single  screw,  the 
centre  shaft  lieing  driven  by  the  high- 
pressure  turbine,  while  the  two  side  shafts 
are  njicratcd  by  low-pressure  turbine*.  The 
shaft*  run  at  a mean  speed  of  about  040 
revolution*  a minute,  and  but  two  and  a 
half  minute*  were  required  before  full  speed 
was  attained.  The  vessel  was  able  to  stop 
from  a speed  of  12  knot*  an  hour  within 
100  yard*  and  less  than  a minute. 

Furthermore,  it  was  possible  to  maintain 
high  speed  through  the  tortuous  harbor  of 
Dieppe,  and  thu*  prove  that  the  turbinea 
did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  detract  from 
the  facility  of  n|M-ration  of  a moderate-sired 
vessel.  This  trial  seemed  to  ilermuistrate 
conclusively  that  for  high-speed  work  there 
i*  mi  drawliark  in  the  way  of  dillleulty  in 
mamrtivring  which  should  act  again*!  the 
general  adoption  of  the  turbine  in  fast  ex- 
press steamer*  and  in  torpedo-destroyers 
and  cruisers. 
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The  /Yi;r  M i inter  at  the  Huber  Meet  ft ml  after  Immy  the  Platform.  Thia  i*  an  H mm  pie  »f  practically  {perfect  hiving 


The  gmc<  I ul  Itrlieal  tarn  of  the  hit  ir  shon-n  hi  the  first  1‘httluyinph  as  he  t*  about  to  enter  the  UnfiT 


VIEWS  OF  THE  GERMAN  ANNUAL  DIVING  COMPETITION 
HELD  ON  THE  RIVER  BOBER  IN  SILESIA 

The  Hermans  hate  Iona  bt  en  no  Icit  as  sprsmiuers.  nrol  the  nearly  ctmlrsls  which  arc  held  th  manhunt  the  empire,  particu- 
larly those  on  Hu  (iii'ir  llobt  r.  at!  met  man  a rrp<  rl  dirm  and  striniiners.  The  tinman  i-nmpt  Itl not*  include  tests  in  bath 
sfnetl  it  nil  endurance.  hit  in*/  is  aluai/s  <i  /Mifiirt  of  i lii  summer  pnoimmnit  s.  ami  prizu i are  awarded  to  the  Manner*  i« 
these  i in-Min 
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Lessons  From  the  Destruction 
of  Port  Arthur 

(Conlinmd  from  jMijr  1155.) 

•»n  the  edge*  of  the  moat*  surrounding  Sung* 
-IiuhIuiii  ant)  Klirliingidiiin. 

The  disappointment  of  tin-  Jupnrir*r-  at  the 
f. tiliiir  of  tin*  a***ult  in  no  wise  * fleeted 
tlmir  determination  or  dltr^'.  It  wan  ap- 
parent now  that  entrance  to  the  fort*  could 
Im-  trained  only  by  the  slow  processes  of 
mine*  ami  hrra  eh  ini',  and  to  the*e  method* 
they  resorted,  pushing  their  gulleHe*  with 
unremitting  energy  toward  the  wall*  of  the 
fort*,  exploding  their  mine*  ami  counter* 
mines,  tilling  the  ditehe*  with  dlhri*  from 
the  wall*,  and  making  their  way  foot  by  foot 
toward  ami  into  the  l<u**inn  lines.  For  two 
month*  this  continued  against  the  deter- 
mined resist  nine  of  the  Itu-sinn*.  As  the 
Japanese  gained  one  position  tlie  Ktiwdnn* 
eunfrontrd  tlieni  from  ano tiler.  They  made 
sortie*,  and  drove  the  JapancM-  from  the 
laiints  already  gained.  Hut  notwithstand- 
ing the  Hiissian  resistance.  the  Japanese 
made  (smtimial  progress.  On  NovemU-r  :IU 
they  at  last  raptured  ^id-metre  Hill,  and 
though  they  were  not  aide  to  «'*taldi*h  lwt- 
teries  upon  it.  their  u*c  of  tlie  hill  a*  a (xiint 
• if  ohservation  enabled  them  to  direct  the 
lire  of  the  1 1 - inch  howitzer*  on  the  *hip* 
arid  on  tlie  town.  The  areurate  and  de- 
structive fire  of  these  guns  hud  a dishearten- 
ing effect  on  the  defenders  of  the  eitv—  an 
r fleet  that  was  inerraw-d  thrmigli  the  month 
of  Drremlwr  a*  the  JajWllese  ad va need  slowly 
luil  *11  rely  through  the  outwork*  of  the 
forts  and  into  flip  fort*  themselves.  On 
I leremher  I*  the  Keckwun  fort  was  raptured, 
ami  when  on  December  .'M)  the  Japanese 
gainisl  full  possession  of  the  Khrlung- 
shan  fort,  one  of  the  strongest  in  the 
|{u**ian  line,  the  huekhnne  of  the  defence 
was  broken. 

On  January  2 the  first  overture*  for  sur- 
render  were  made  by  (ieneral  Stnesael.  The 
J<t|uiiic*c  had  then  penetrated  lsvond  the 
t'liine*e  wall  in  the  rear  of  the  eastern  line 
of  fort*,  nnd  had  possession  of  the  Wungtai 
Iwttery  that  commanded  the  city  and  har- 
bor. The  Hii*«ian  suptdie*  of  final  and 

ammunition  were  nearly  exhausted,  the 
troops  were  worn  out  with  the  continual 
fighting,  the  hospital*  were  filled,  and  each 
day  iiddi-d  to  the  destruction  in  tlie  city. 
The  eiiinlif  ion*  of  surrender  iui|*>*rd  by  the 
Japanese  were  u crop  ted  by  the  Hus*ian*.  and 
*<n  January  K the  Japanese  received  the  sur- 
render of  the  |{ii**iau  troop*  nnd  took  pos- 
session of  the  fort*,  of  the  city,  and  of  the 
ship*  in  the  harbor;  X7H  officer*  and  231,.', no 
men  surrendered.  Precise  figure*  a*  to  the 
number  of  troop*  in  the  defences  at  the  !*• 
ginning  of  the  siege  arc  lacking,  and  the 
original  strength  of  the  defence  i*  variously 
estimated  at  from  .*15.000  to  411.000  men.  The 
Japanese  force*  at  the  liegiiming  of  the 
siege  numbered  nlaiut  00.(100  men. 

A*  previously  statist,  the  military  student 
finds  in  this  siege  no  enlargement  of  the  well 
established  principle*  that  govern  the  iittnrk 
and  defeoce  of  fortillt-d  place*.  On  the  con- 
nary,  these  principles  air  further  eonflrmnl 
by  the  i ii>'ii I e n t - of  th«'  siege.  Tlie  futility  of 
assault*  against  fort i flea t inns  not  sullieietitlv 
reduced  III  artillery  fire  or  mine*  was  shown 
on  several  occasion*,  and  the  necessity  of 
-low  approach  and  of  the  destruction  in  de- 
tail of  tlie  outer  defence*  and  the  successive 
salient  point*  of  each  fori  was  well  im- 
pressed  upon  the  Japanese. 

The  extensive  use  by  the  Itiis-iafi*  of  the 
searchlight  and  of  illuminating  rocket* 
brought  a new  element  into  the  night  light 
ing.  and  giently  im-rcnsisl.  to  the  attacking 
font*,  the  dirnciillie.  of  approaeli.  The  prar- 
tiee  followed  by  both  side*  of  looting  over 
their  trenches  that  could  not  otherwise  !*• 
protected  from  enfilading  fire,  while  not  nevv. 
wa*  probably  never  Injure  so  extensively  ap 
plied.  Ami  the  same  may  lie  said  of  the  use 
of  hand  grenade*,  which  were  freely  cm 
ployed  I iv  Irnth  side*,  and  brought  siiixts*  in 
many  attack*  that  would  have  failed  if  de 
iM-ndcncc  were  plnrcd  on  ri lie  lire  alone.  The 
'•fleet  of  the  devastating  explosion*  of  the 
high-ex  plosive  *hcll*.  particularly  among  the 
buildings  of  the  city,  was  not  confined  to  tlie 
material  damage  produced,  but  had  it-  iutlu 
enee  on  the  morale  of  the  inhabitant*  and  of 
tlie  troop*,  and  undoubtedly  enntributed  to 
the  earlier  yielding  of  the  fortress. 


offers  many  advantages  not  possible  with  side  - entrance  bodies, 
i.  Removable  tonneau.  2.  Shorter  wheel  base,  affording  more  power 
AT  THE  WHEELS.  Chauffeur  may  open  or  close  entrance  without 
getting  out;  step  from  curb  to  car 
is  much  less ; entrance  is  wider.  In 
large  cities — notably  New  York  and 
Chicago— this  style  of  entrance  is 
very  popular.  Many  predict  there 
will  be  a large  demand  for  this 
design  in  1906  models. 

Type  VII.  illustrated  above, price  ftjt.loo. 
i*  tlie  standard  Pope* Toledo  30  j|.  P. 


Type  X,  illustrated  above,  price  $2,800. 
is  regular  Pope  - Toledo  construction 
throughout,  of  distinct  and  distinguished 
design,  weighing  only  1.800  pounds,  es- 
‘ who  desire  a 


chassis— every  one  tested  to  do  a mile  a 
minute.  It  was  with  a Type  VII  that 
F.  II  R.  Green  recently  established  the 
world’s  too-milc  track  record  for  stork 
1 ars.  We  ran  deliver  n limited  number 
of  Type  VII  immediately. 

45  H.  P.  Double  Side  Entrance,  56,000 

20  H.  P.  Double  Side  Entrance,  2.800  practice  in  automobile  construction. 

Do  sure  tho  name  " Pop*  " Is  on  vour  automobile 

POPE  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY.  Desk  M.  TOLEDO.  OHIO 

Mtmhtrt  AuetUtto*  LixttrJ  AtnamxttU  Mamnfatlmrtri. 


penally  designed  for  those  t 
light,  wieldy  car  o|  great  power,  speed  and 
endurance.  The  first  car  in  the  history  ol 
the  automobile  industry  offered  at  any- 
thing like  the  price,  containing  nil  the 
accepted  features  of  the  world’*  best 


THE  WAYSIDE  SERIES 


This  is  a series  of  artistic  little  books  made  after  designs  by  Mr. 
\\  ill  Bradley,  the  well-known  designer  and  artist.  The  volumes  are 

pleasing  in  typography  and  make-up. 


square  i6mo  in  size  and  especially 


Rn*  Vax  Winkle  Old-style  volume. 

with  frontispiece.  $ 75 

Legend  or  Sleepy  Hollow.  Uniform 

with  "Rip  Van  Winkle"  .75 

Rcbaivat  or  Omar  Khayyam  With 

Oriental  ornaments  ami  binding  1 00 
Book  ok  Rctii  and  Esther.  With  espe- 
cially designed  initials,  etc  1 00 

Bradley— His  Book  Bound  volumes 

«>f  this  unique,  artistic  periodical  AY/  500 
Gilbert's  Bah  Ballads.  With  over  too 

drawings  by  the  author.  1.35 


Kingsley's  Pkrsecs  A beautiful,  well- 

printed  child's  book.  $ .75 

Hawthorne's  Paradise  or  Children. 

Uniform  with  "Perseus."  .75 

Prince  Aiimbd  and  Peri  Banoi-  (fnm 
"Arabian  Nights")  Uniform  with 
"Perseus  " .75 

The  Wisdom  or  Coshtiis  A light 

upon  Chinese  religion  and  life  1 00 

Flowers  prom  Persian  Gardens.  A 

choice  anthology.  t 25 

Edition  de  Luxe.  10.00 
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NOT  IN  THE  PICTURE. 

Mr.  Punch  (Photographer,  suavely,  to  the  Kaiser):  "Just  a leetle  further  hack,  please, 
. Your  shadow  still  rather  interferes  with  the  group.”  —From  "Punch." 


Dr.  Lapponi 

Physician  to  the  Late  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  and  Now  Physi- 
cian in  Ordinary  to  Pope  Pius  X.,  Finds 


MANY  wise  club  stewards  find 
it  more  satisfactory  to  serve 
CLUB  COCKTAILS  instead  of 
guesswork  kind. 

No  guesswork  cocktail  can  pre- 
sent so  perfect  a result  as  CLUB 
COCKTAILS.  The  choicest  of 
liquors,  their  exquisite  propor- 
tions and  the  necessary  ageing 
make  CLUB  brand  the  cocktail 
par  excellence. 

Just  strain  through  cracked  ice. 

Seven  kinds— Manhattan,  Mar- 
tini, Vermouth,  Whiskey,  Holland 
Gin,  Tom  Gin  and  York. 

G.  F.  HEUBLEIfl  & BRO.,  Sole  Proprielors 

Hartford  New  York  London 


WAUKESHA 

Wisconsin.  with  its 
■pring*  of  wonderful 
health-giving  water,  ia 
the  moat  popular  Sum- 
mrr  reiorl  in  the 
Northwest  - popular 
because  of  ita  hotels, 

■anitomimm  and  tunuae- 
menls.  Waukesha  is  on  the 

Wisconsin*  Central 
Railway 

THE  ROAD  OF 

Service  System  — Safety 

Ask  for  finely  illustrated  booklets 
telling  all  about  Waukesha  and  one 
hundred  other  reaorts.  Address 

JAS.  C.  POND 

P.  a Slrrnr  r,  Geoerel  Puwa,*t  Apot 

Cal.  Parlor  Car.  MILWAUKEE.  W|& 
Fra.  Raeliuaa  Ckair  Cara 


Buffalo  Lithia  Water 

Of  “ Marvelous  Efficacy  in  Gout  Rheumatism.  Gastro- 
intestinal Dyspepsia,  and  in  all  the  Various 
Forms  of  Uric  Acid  Diathesis.' 


Following  I*  an  Exact  Translation  of  Dr.  Lapponi’a  Testimonial  as 
Written  by  Himself: 

Rome,  August  24.  1905. — In  the  Hospital  of  San  Giovanni  Calibrita  1 ilel  Patebene 
Pratclli)  in  Rome,  directed  by  myself.  I have  largely  experimented  with  the  natural 
mineral  water  placed  in  com-  Etanmi  fl  I Rlfll  WfflTD  and  aiu  K,ad  to 
merer  under  the  name  of  UVl  ifUA/  lal  lflAJa  IMU  Ul  be  able  to  attest 
that,  by  its  richness  of  composition  of  lithia,  it  is  of  marvelous  efficacy  in  cases  of 
Gout,  of  Chronic,  Articular,  and  Muscular  Rheumatism,  of  H rpetic  Congestions  and 
Functional  Disorders, of  Gastrointestinal  Dyspepsia, ofGravelnnd  Renallnsufficiency, 
of  light  Nephritic  Affections  and  of  all  the"  various  forms  of  Uric  Acid  Diathesis. 

The  same  water  is  also  to  he  recommended  highly  in  the  initial  processes  of 
Arteno-aclercMix  and  in  obstinate  forms  of  Bronchial  Asthma- 

May  also  he  used  as  a good  table  water.  So  much  I declare  for  the  truth. 

(Signed  l Prof.  Giuskppr  Lapponi. 

Principal  Physician  of  the  Hospital  of  San  Giovanni  C i/tbnta  ( del  Fatebene  Fra - 
MU)  in  Form,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Rome,  eh etc. 

Ruvnin  f ITUm  U/vrra  iH  for  sa,e  ,1V  »nd  Druggists,  genet- 

DUrrALU  LITVlIA  YTATLn  ally.  Te5timouial»  which  defy  all  impute 
tion  or  question  sent  to  any  address. 

Hotel  at  Springs  now  open 

PROPRIETOR  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINCS,  VIRGINIA. 


Kednrrd  Ralra  to  Denver,  Colorado  Spring*, 
or  Pueblo,  via  Pennay Ivanla  Railroad. 

On  account  of  the  Grand  Aerie.  Fraternal  Order 
of  Kjgh.-s.nn  August  14  to  *4-  tile  meeting  of  tin- 
American  Osteopathic  Association  on  August  ic 
i<i  and  the  nut  ting  of  the  National  Association  o! 
l.iH.il  Fire  Insurance  Agents  on  August  into  iK  ,,i 
Denver  Col  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
will  sell  round  trip  tickets  fmm  all  points  on  its  line 
to  Denver.  Colorado  Springs,  or  Pueblo.  August  11 
li  and  ij.  good  returning  to  reach  original  starting 
point  not  later  than  August  at  greatly  reduced 
rates  For  specific  information  concerning  extension 
of  final  limit  routes,  rates,  and  stop-over  privileges, 
consult  nearest  tided  agent 


Copyright  notice 


Fastest  Trains  in  the  World  — On  the  New  York  Central. 
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MARK  TWAIN’S 

Complete  Works 

>.  HARPER  & BROTHERS  take 
: in  announcing  that,  having  acquired 
dusive  rights  of  publication  of  all 
and  future  books  by  Mark  Twain, 
a splendid  edition  of  Mark  Twain's 
works  complete  in  twenty-three  volumes,  uniformly  and 
beautifully  bound.  Now  in  view  of  this  exclusive  arrange- 
ment they  are  able  for  the  first  time  to  offer  Mark  Twain’s 
Complete  Works  at  a lower  price  than  ever  before  permitted. 

The  twenty-three  volumes  are  beautifully  bound  in  a handsome  olive- 
green  cloth  with  leather  labels,  and  in  half-leather  with  uncut  edges  and 
gilt  tops.  There  arc  photogravure  frontispieces  and  many  other  illustrations 
in  each  volume.  The  staff  of  illustrators  engaged  in  this  work  includes 
such  artists  as  Smcdley,  Du  Mond,  Kemble,  Fogarty,  Beard,  Newell,  Brown, 
and  De  Thulstrup.  The  edition  is  in  every  respect  a model  of  artistic 
book-making.  The  volumes  — twenty-three  in  all  — make  a handsome  ap- 
pearance upon  the  shelves  of  any  library.  This  is  the  first  time  that  the 
complete  works  of  this  great  author  have  been  offered  at  a moderate  price. 


ESSR5 
pleasure 
the  exc 
j present 
they  have  prepared 


FREE — A photogravure  portrait  of  Mark  Twain  and 
one  of  his  best  stories. 


Cut  out  the  attached  coupon  and  mail  it  to  us,  and 
we  will  send  you  (1)  a photogravure  portrait  of  Mark 
Twain,  (2)  a copy  of  his  famous  story,  “ An  Unexpected 
Acquaintance,"  (3)  specimen  pages  and  full  informa- 
tion concerning  our  special  offer  and  the  easy 
terms  on  which  this  set  of  books  can  be 
secured.  Address 


HARPER  Sc  BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN  SQUARE,  NEW,  YORK 


HARPER  Sc 
BROTHERS, 
Publishers, 
New  York  City 


Please  mail  me,  free  of  cost,  a photo, 
gravure  |>ortrait  of  Mark  Twain  and  a 
copy  of  his  famous  story,  "An  Unexpected 
Acquaintance,"  t<gclher  with  a descriptive 
circular  of  your  new  edition  of  his  complete  works 
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r THE  ^ 

PRUDENTIAL 

HAS  THE 

STRENGTH  OF 
GIBRALTAR 


The  Strength  of  the  Prudential 

has  upheld  thousands  of  families  in  the  time  of 
bereavement.  If  that  time  comes  to  your  family,  a 
Prudential  Policy  will  guarantee  them  protection. 

Do  not  leave  your  family  unprovided  for. 
Write  for  information  to  Home  Office,  Dept.  T, 
and  you  will  be  told  how  easily  and  at  what 
small  expense  you  can  provide  now  for  the 
future  of  your  family 


THE  PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance  Company  of  America. 

INCORPORATED  AS  A STOCK  COMPANY  8Y  THE  STATE  OP  NEW  JERSEY 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN.  President.  Home  Office.  NEWARK.  N.  J. 


Under  the 
Strongest  Light 
The  Prudential 
Shows  Strongest 
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By  the  Author  ot 
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The  Vicissitudes  of 
Evangeline 

By  ELINOR  GLYN 

Evangeline  comes  upon  the  scene  in 
these  opening  words — 

" I wonder  so  much  if  it  is  amusing  to  be  an  adventuress, 
because  that  is  evidently  what  1 shall  become  now.  I read 
in  a book  about  it ; it  is  being  nice-looking  and  having 
nothing  to  live  on.” 

This  is  from  her  diary.  In  fact,  the 
whole  book  is  simply  her  diary  put  into 
print — a delightful  jumble  of  humor  and 
charm.  Those  who  have  read  “The  Vis- 
its of  Elizabeth  ” know  what  to  expect 
in  this  new  volume  by  the  same  author, 
and  they  will  find  here  the  same  deli- 
cacy of  touch  and  filmy  imaginings. 


The  Silence  of  Mrs.  Harrold 

By  SAMUEL  M.  GARDENHIRE 


WALL  STREET  — the  great  powers  of 
finance — the  Theatrical  Trust,  and  many 
other  intensely  interesting  and  real  phases 
of  present-day  New  York  have  a part  in  this  slirring 
tale.  The  lovers  are  a young,  beautiful  actress 
and  the  son  of  a Wall  Street  operator.  Out  of  the 
“silence "of  Mrs.  Harrold  a plot  develops  involving 
every  character  of  the  story  in  a situation  that  baf- 
fles the  reader  and  lures  him  on  from  page  to  page. 
It  is  New  York  in  all  its  tremendous  vitality  and 
bigness — metropolitan  life  in  its  intense  moments — 
that  gives  vigor  and  movement  to  these  pages. 
Mr.  Gardcnhirc  not  only  tells  a beguiling  tale,  but 
from  his  insight  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
secret  ways  of  trusts  and  big  corporations  involves 
his  story  in  new,  ingenious  complications  that  will 
strike  home  to  every  American. 

Post  9vo,  Ornamented  Cloth,  f 1.50 


Post  8 vo.  Cloth,  $r.jo 

- r 
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Slanderers 

By  WARWICK  DEEPING 

THE  “ star-crossed  lovers  ” whose 
romance  fills  these  pages  are 
drawn  into  the  toils  of  a sordid, 
gossiping  community  where  the 
tongue  of  slander  does  its  worst, 
bringing  about  an  engrossing  situa- 
tion in  an  unusually  strong  plot.  The 
tale  takes  x poetic  turn  among 
English  fields  and  hedge-rows,  and 
readers  who  have  delighted  in  Mr. 
Deepings  former  books  will  here 
find  the  same  charm  of  style  and 
story  that  marked  those  romances  of 
mediaeval  days. 

Post  8vo.  Cloth.  $1.50 
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Bell  in.  the  Fog 

By  GERTRUDE  ATHERTON 

THE  author  of  " The  Conqueror” 
and  11  Rulers  of  Kings  ” has 
written  nothing  which  so  powerfully 
portrays  her  style  and  her  genius  as 
a story-teller  as  do  these  tales.  Their 
charm  is  beyond  the  reach  of  descrip- 
tion. Subtle  in  conception  and  exe- 
cution, at  times  intensely  dramatic, 
they  recall  the  work  of  Maupassant 
The  stories  cover  a wide  variety  of 
subjects  and  are  all  refreshingly 
original. 

Po«t  8vo,  Cloth.  $1.25 
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THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  PEACE  ENVOYS  AT  THE 
MEETING  ON  BOARD  THE  "MAYFLOWER’* 

The  formal  uniting  r.f-the  Je/Mimae  mul  H mini  tin  peace  enruya  took  phn  — on  the  yacht  " Uayftoirrr  ” at  Oyntrr  It"  ft,  Auyuat  5. 

Huron  hoinura.  Uiniahr  Tnknhini,  ami  their  unite,  after  being  conit  yid  under  caenrt  on  the  l\  N.  fruiter  “ Taroma  ” from 
.V*  m»  York  In  ttgatrr  Hog,  met  the  I'nnidtnt  on  the  “ Huy  flute  < r,"  and  trere  prearnted  hg  him  to  U.  and  Baron  Ituaen, 

tchn  nrrirnt  on  the  rruiner  *•  Chattanooga.'*  After  the  muling,  the  enrot/n  trere  entertain/  d nt  la  nekton  by  the  President,  Late 
in  the  afternoon  the  envoy*  le/t  ttyuter  Jtay  for  Purlamouth,  irherc  the  conference  ia  being  held 

mi.  1 7 l'iul*i«vwl  A L'm.UiwiI  / ' I 
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COMMENT 

,'V  mrmouable  scene  was  witnessed  and  memorable  words 
wore  uttered  on  board  the  yacht  Mayflower,  at  Oyster  Ray, 
on  Saturday,  August  5,  when  President  Rixihevklt  greeted  the 
Japanese  and  Russian  plenipotentiaries  and  bade  them  God- 
sjieed  on  their  mission  of  peace.  Those  who  were  present  must 
have  felt,  with  a thrill  of  patriotic  pride,  tlmt  whatever  may 
be  the  outcome  of  the  con fereuee  to  be  held  at  Portsmouth, 
the  fact  that  it  is  to  be  held  at  all,  and  that  the  spokesmen  of 
mighty  empires  have  come  hither  to  uttend  it  from  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  bear*  witness  to  the  profound  respect  with  which 
the  United  States  have  come  to  bo  regarded,  and  to  the  general 
recognition  of  the  disinterested DOW  and  impartiality  of  our 
government’s  attitude  toward  the  combatants  in  the  Far  Hast. 
The  meeting  that  took  plaee  m the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower  is 
mora  worthy  than  many  an  o|iooh -making  battle  of  being  por- 
trayei]  bj’  a historical  painter,  for  it  attests  the  initial  exer- 
cise by  the  great  Western  commonwealth  of  a moral  hegemony 
Suspired  with  an  august  and  beneficent  purpose,  the  purpose  of 
promoting  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men.  Those  who  heard 
them  are  unlikely  to  forget  the  admirably  chosen  words  which 
wen?  Hashed  under  oceans  to  Toldo  and  St.  Petersburg,  the 
words  with  which  the  American  Chief  Magistrate  drank  to  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  sovereigns  and  people*  of  tile  two 
great  nations  whose  representatives  had  foregathered  on  an 
American  ship:  “It  is  my  most  earnest  hope  and  prayer,  in 
the  interest  not  only  of  these  two  great  power*,  but  of  all 
civilized  mankind,  that  a just  and  lasting  peace  may  speedily 
be  concluded  between  them.”  It  will  be  no  fault  of  Mr.  Rixme- 
vki.t'h  if  the  noble  prayer  he  unfulfilled,  lie  has  done  all  that 
lay  in  the  power  of  a conscientious  neutral  state,  and  of  n 
friend  of  humanity,  to  insure  its  fulfilment.  He  can  say  with 
Auiuson’h  Cato: 

Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success; 

Hut  I'll  do  more,  Seni|irouius, — I'll  dfimr  it. 

We  have  never  shared  the  confidence  of  the  optimists  who 
seem  to  have  taken  for  granted  that  a peace  between  Japan 
und  Russia  would  he  made  at  the  Portsmouth  conference.  It 
has  been  but  too  patent,  that  with  them  tin*  wish  was  father 
to  tile  thought.  Rearing  in  mind  the  lessons  of  ex|ierience,  wo 
have  been  inclined  to  doubt  the  feasibility  of  bringing  about 
at  this  time  an  accommodation  of  the  conflicting  interests  of 
the  belligerents.  The  attempt  is  in  the  highest  degree  exem- 
plary aud  laudable,  but  also,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend, 
premature.  The  teaching  of  history  is  that  conditions  of  peace 
acceptable  to  tlie  victor  are  not  apt  to  be  submitted  to  by  the 
vanquish'd  until  the  latter  lias  been  licaten  to  bis  koce*.  Now. 
so  far  us  land  ••iteration*  are  concerned,  tin*  Russians  by  no 
means  look  upon  tliemselvrs  as  having  Itccti  seriously,  much 
less  decisively,  beaten.  They  have  been  figbling  for  eighteen 
months  at  a tremendous  disadvantage.  being  forced  to  trails* 
port  tro*»p*  ami  supplies  for  many  thousands  of  mile*  over  a 
•-ingle -truck  railway,  whereas  tluir  opponents  have  had  but  a 


few  hundred  miles  of  sea  to  traverse,  with  unlimited  ships 
at  their  command.  Whatever  may  be  the  numerical  pro- 
portion of  the  army  now  commanded  by  General  laNiEVlTCll 
to  that  under  Marshal  OyaM.v  the  forfiier  is  said  to  have  be- 
come. through  reinforcements,  decidedly  stronger  than  it  was 
tit  Mukden,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected’ that  a great  and  high- 
spirited  nation,  which  has  massed  in  the  arenu  of  hostilities 
from  300,000  to  400/XK)  soldiers,  ^ill  linfns  itself  conquered 
without  at  least  one  other  fight,  imnVIcss  throw  up  its  hands 
in  supplication  and  drop  upon  its  knees. 

Then,  again,  ns  regards  the  qtu*stion  of  pecuniary  iiiileinuity 
for  the  sacrifices  of  blond  and  treasure  made  by  Japan,  it 
ought  to  be  borne  in  miml  that  in*  president  oil  which  so 
much  stress  is  laid — the  billion  dollurs  paid  in  1871  by  Franco 
to  Germany — is  not  precisely  applicable  to  tlie  existing  situa- 
tion. At  the  time  when  Rismyhi  k exaeted  that  huge  sum  of 
money  the  German  armies  were  already  occupying  not  only 
Alsace-Lorraine,  but  large  additional  tracts  of  French  terri- 
tory (including  the  capital),  and  could  quickly,  bad  they 
chosen,  have  conquered  the  rest  of  it.  France  paid  a billion 
dollars  by  way  of  ransom  for  Paris  and  an  immense  section 
of  French  soil.  What  is  there  now  for  Russia  to  ransom  t 
She  does  not  want  to  get  Port  Arthur  hack,  for,  without  con- 
tinual access  to  it  by  laud  through  Manchuria,  that  fortress 
would  cost  her  more  to  keep  up  than  it  would  lie  worth.  Slur 
cannot  care  much  about  the  island  of  Sakhalin,  except  for  its 
strategic  relation  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amur,  for  she  has  lucii 
using  it  almost  exclusively  for  a penal  settlement.  It  will  la* 
time  eiiough  for  the  Japanese  to  demand  a ransom  for  Vladi- 
vostok when  they  have  trained  possession  of  that  seaport.  So 
far,  then,  as  the  Russian  people  are  concerned,  the  territorial 
looses  thus  far  experienced  by  their  government  in  the  Far 
Fast  amount  to  no  more  than  the  loss  of  Kotnny  Ray  would 
have  amounted  to  in  tile  eyes  of  the  British  people  sixty  years 
ago. 

That  they  are  not  yet  in  a position,  material  or  moral, 
to  im|HjsL»  such  term*  of  jx-aee  as  tiny  would  desire  must  be 
as  obvious  to  the  Japanese  as  it  is  to  onlookers,  ami  doubtless 
the  Mikado’s  advisers  would  have  found  some  polite  excuse  for 
rejecting  at  this  time  Mr.  Rouskvki.t'8  proposal  that  they 
should  enter  into  negotiations  with  their  opponents,  had  they 
not  deemed  it  of  the  utmost  moment  to  Japan’s  future  inter- 
national status  to  retain  the  good-will  of  the  United  States, 
aud  to  treat  with  deference  the  wishes  of  philanthropies 
throughout  the  world.  They  would  probably  have  preferred  to 
postpone  all  talk  of  peace  until  General  Linikvitcii’m  army  had 
been  decisively  routed,  if  not  forced  to  surrender;  until  liar- 
bin  and  Vladivostok  had  been  taken;  ami  until  the  whole 
valley  of  the  Amur  and  its  tributaries  had  been  occupied,  and 
Russia’s  outposts  driven  back  to  the  western  shore  of  Iaike 
Raikal.  Then  to  Russia  would  have»been  given  the  alternative 
of  paving  an  adequate  indemnity,  or  of  witnessing  the  west- 
ward inarch  of  Oyama's  army  along  the  Siberian  Railway,  and 
tlie  concurrent  despatch  of  a fleet  under  Admiral  Toon  to  the 
Raltic.  Even  then  it  is  questionable  whether  the  mass  of  the 
Russian  people  would  have  borne  patiently  the  additional 
burden  of  taxation  which  necessarily  would  be  imposed  by  the 
payment  of  a huge  indemnity.  For  the  reasons  here  set  forth, 
we  have  been  from  the  outset  sceptical  as  to  the  substantial 
results  of  the  Portsmouth  conference,  though  we  have  not  lost 
sight  of  the  possibility  that,  at  the  lust  moment,  Jupun  may 
evince  unexpected  moderation. 


There  is  just  one  element  of  the  situation  which  makes 
powerfully  f<»r  an  early  termination  of  hostilities,  and  that  is 
the  grave  doubt  whether  Russia  can  borrow  anywhere  the 
money  with  which  to  prolong  warfare.  Would  not  the  masses 
of  the  Russian  impulntion  nil  her  ptiy  the  additional  taxes 
misled  to  defray  the  interest  on  the  foreign  loan  required  for 
an  indemnity,  than  take  on  tlu  ir  own  shoulders  all  the  current 
extraordinary  expem-i-s  involved  in  the  prosecution  of  a colossal 
war  at  the  farther  end  of  Asia?  In  the  former  event  the 
normal  exactions  of  the  tax-gatherer  would  be  only  slightly 
it. creased;  in  the  la'ler.  they  would  be  tremendously  aug* 
infilled.  Xmv,  nobody  knows  better  than  M.  WlTTK.  who. 
by  natiirul  aptitude  and  o flic  ml  experience,  is  a financier  rather 
than  n diplomatist.  ju*1  In. w difficult  and.  pcrha|is.  impracti- 
cable it  would  he  for  Ku--in  to  obtain  any  more  pecuniary 
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assistance  from  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of  protract' 
itig  the  contest.  It  is  conceivable  that  Nicholas  11.  may  have 
been  informed  by  his  chief  plenipotentiary  that  “not  a cent 
for  further  warfare:  hundreds  of  millions  for  a pence.*'  is  sub- 
stantially the  outcome  of  his  colloquies  and  communications 
with  the  money-kings  of  France  and  the  United  States,  who,  of 
course,  an*  in  n position  to  speak  for  tlte  great  capitalists  of 
Britain,  if  not  also  for  those  of  Germany.  If  such,  indeed, 
has  been  the  disappointing  result  of  M.  Witte’s  inquiries,  it 
is  not  impossible  that  Russia  may  bring  herself  to  promise 
such  an  indemnity  as  Japan  would  Ih>  willing  to  accept;  for 
even  nn  autocracy  may  be  touched  upon  its  pocket-nerve. 

If.  Witte  shows  excellent  capacity  to  take  care  of  himself, 
lie  is  an  agreeable  man.  but  not  self-effacing.  It  seems  he  is 
a bad  “ailor,  ami  his  trip  by  rail  from  Newport  to  Ports- 
mouth was  a much  better  preparation  for  the  great  game  of 
peace  or  war  that  awaited  him  than  the  sea  trip  would  have 
been.  And  be  saw  Boston.  Any  good  man  is  bettor  qualified 
for  any  great  undertaking  after  he  has  aeon  Boston.  M. 
Witte  told  the  reporters  that  he  was  enchanted  with  Bos- 
ton. and  had  never  seen  in  Europe  a city  so  beautiful.  It  is 
a nice  town;  just  about  the  right  size  for  looks,  and  not  too 
small  to  afford  very  pleasant  company.  It  is  probably  to  Bos- 
ton’s advantage  that  its  more  boisterous  spirits  feel  restricted 
by  its  limitations  and  move  to  New  York.  That  is  one  thing 
that  makes  it  possible  to  keep  Bcwton  nice.  New  York  is 
not  nice.  It  is  voluminous,  untrammelled,  noisy,  and  jocund; 
it  sparkles,  it  rejoices,  it  replenishes,  it  gives  much  satis- 
faction, but  it  its  not  nice. 

“ Under  a constitutional  government,"  says  Sir  Donald 
Mackenzie  Wallace,  “ Nicholas  II.  would  make  a splendid 
sovereign,  lie  has  endless  good  qualities."  Sir  Donald,  who 
came  to  New  York  on  the  same  steamer  with  M.  Witte,  has 
a long-standing  acquaintance  with  tin*  Czar,  and  is  qualified 
to  speak  both  of  him  and  of  Russia,  for  he  is  the  most  re- 
spected authority  in  Europe  on  Russian  affairs.  Ilia  praise 
of  the  Czar,  such  as  it  is,  is  welcome,  for  the  Czar  has  not 
Been  overpraised  of  late.  Very  black  portraits  of  him  have 
Been  drawn,  as  will  be  remembered,  in  some  of  the  English 
reviews.  Sir  Donald  gives  no  support  to  such  pictures.  All 
that  ails  the  Czar,  ns  he  sees  him,  is  that  he  is  not  the  one 
man  in  a million  who  has  the  decision  of  character  which 
would  qualify  him  to  be  tin*  autocrat  of  Russia  in  times  like 
the  present.  A very  incompetent  autocrat  Sir  Donald  con- 
cedes him  to  he.  but  says  that  the  Russian  |ieople  are  so 
attached  to  him,  personally  and  for  what  he  represents,  that 
if  the  constitutional  amendments  were  adopted  and  the  sys- 
tems demanded  were  really  applied,  there  would  be  an  over- 
whelming majority  in  Russia  for  autoeraey.  All  tliut  is  in* 
t( resting,  coming  from  whom  it  does,  albeit  it  only  confirms 
impressions  that  were  already  prevalent  here.  s 


Colonel  Wattrroon  and  the  President  furnished  fashions 
of  copy  to  the  daily  papers  in  the  first  week  in  August.  Tin* 
President  merely  kept  up  his  usual  routine.  The  Colonel 
talked  when  requested  on  any  subject  offered,  from  the  mint 
crop  in  Kentucky  to  the  existing  crises  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world.  He  said  there  was  no  mint  on  his  Kentucky  farm  so 
far  ns  he  know.  He  praised  the  British  newspapers  for  cer- 
tain things — as  for  their  economy  of  space  and  head-line  type 
in  printing  the  news,  their  cleanliness,  ami  the  exeellenoe  of 
their  court  re|»orts.  It  is  undeniable  tliut  most  of  the  British 
paper*  are  nicer  than  most  of  ours.  They  ore  more  orderly, 
more  tranquil,  externally  more  respectable,  and  ek-aner  in  that 
they  are  printed  on  bettor  paper,  and  less  smudged  up  with 
pictures  and  head-line  type.  Ours  are  cheaper,  and  the  news 
of  any  one  of  them  can  he  more  quickly  assimilated.  Because 
we  can  get  through  them  quicker  we  read  more  of  them,  taking 
two  or  three  at  n gulp.  But  what  a paper  is  depends  on  the 
crowd  it  i»  inndc  for.  Tliero  are  American  papers  that  are  as 
clean,  as  handsome,  as  nice,  and  that  sufalue  their  news  to  its 
proper  proportion  an  well,  as  any  British  |wi|»er*.  But  nice 
papers  alone  will  never  satisfy  us.  The  daily  picture  pain-rs, 
which  are*  dirty  to  the  touch  and  violent  to  the  eye.  have  come 
to  be  indispensable  vehicles  f«ir  the  conveyance  of  American 
news.  They  will  always  lieat  the  nice  papers  in  circulation 
mi  long  a*  soap  and  water  are  no  dearer  than  at  present. 


“ Bryanism  to-day,”  says  the  Providence  Journal.  “ includes 
practically  all  the  elements  of  discontent,  reasonable  and  un- 
reasonable. in  the  country.*'  It  may  include  them  all,  but  it 
does  not  monopolize  them.  Rooseveltisin  is  penetrated  with 
as  healthy  a spirit  of  discontent  as  any  reasonable  party  could 
ask  for.  Rooacveltimn  is  dissatisfied  with  the  trusts,  freight 
rebates,  graft,  and  the  tariff.  No  reasonable  voter  can  ask 
for  n greater  volume  of  discontent  than  those  dissatisfactions 
imply. 


Exaggerated  phrase  is  becoming  epidemic.  The  President 
himself  began  it  by  officially  pronouncing  an  offending  mem- 
ber of  the  government  various  kinds  of  a scoundrel,  and  culling 
u|>on  Attorney-General  Moody  to  punish  him  in  accordance 
with  his  presumed  deserts.  The  cautious  Attorney -General 
replied  that  he  would  sec  about  it.  If  after  such  trial  as  our 
remnant  of  a Constitution  guarantees  to  citizens  under  ac- 
cusation the  man  should  be  declared  guilty,  the  punishment 
would  be  duly  administered.  Then  Governor  La  Kollettk 
had  to  stand  tip  in  a crowded  railway  ear  and  publicly  ex- 
pressed an  earnest  desire  to  participate  in  a lynching  bee 
at  which  President  StCYVKHaST  Fish  of  the  railway  company 
should  be  the  eentral  figure.  Euger  District-Attorney  William 
Travers  Jerome  followed  with  a violent,  harum-scarum  at- 
tack upon  everybody  within  range  of  his  mental  vision.  Fi- 
nally— nt  least  so  let  us  hope — the  Reverend  Doctor  Frank  W. 
(IrNZAri.t  s.  of  Chicago,  declares  in  an  impassioned  address 
that  “tin*  one  man  of  the  world  who  matches  Jesus  Christ 
in  seriousness  of  purpose,  in  purity  of  life,  is  Theodore 
Roosevelt.”  High  praise,  that!  So  high,  indeed,  that  an 
“explanation”  ensued  to  the  effect  that  “the  whole  matter 
depends  upon  whether  or  not  Christ  was  perfect.”  Accepted 
tradition  would  have  made  the  whole  matter  ik*pend  upon 
whether  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  perfect.  It  is  surely  a curious 
reversal  of  standards  that  induces  a minister  of  the  gospel 
to  match  the  Saviour  with  a human  being  of  the  present  day. 
especially  to  the  apparent  disadvanuure  of  the  former.  And 
why  the  President  singly?  What  ns  the  matter  with  the 
Kaiser?  Perhaps  wo  would  better  assume  that  excessive  heat 
hears  too  heavily  upon  highly  sensitized  minds,  and  let  it  go 
at  that. 

Since  the  above  was  written  I>r.  Grxx.\n.ra  has  put.  forth 
n denial.  “It  is  n lie l"  he  declared.  “I  said  nothing  of  the 
kind,  and  no  sane  man  would  for  one  second  think  1 or  any 
other  minister  of  the  gospel  could  make  such  a statement.  1 
was  describing  Christlike  qualities,  steadfastness  of  purpose, 
vigor,  etc.,  and  1 said  that  there  were  two  great  men  on  this 
earth  who  displayed  these  qualities.  One  was  Emperor  Will- 
iam. Then  I said  that  the  only  man  of  whom  I knew  and  who 
can  compare  with  him  is  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
That’s  all  there  was  to  it.  Strange  to  say.  the  very  evening 
''when  I was  making  these  remarks  about  President  Roose- 
velt he  was  actively  illustrating  wlint  1 hud  said  about  him, 
by  preaching  n sermon  on  th*  same  subject  at  Oyster  Ray.” 
We  have  often  observed  that  when  a |trrson  wants  to  evade 
the  responsibility  of  remarks  attributed  to  him  he  begins  with 
a vehement  “It's  a lie!”  On  his  own  statement,  assuming 
of  course  that  the  good  doctor  will  not  repudiate  that  also, 
the  comparison  wru  made,  although  perhaps  not  quite  after 
the  maimer  reported.  But  we  are*  glad  tlic  Kaiser  was  in- 
cluded; lie  would  have  felt  hurt  otherwise.  As  to  the  Presi- 
dent** sermon,  we  read  it.  It  wasn’t  much. 

Politics  will  cut  more  or  less  of  n figure*  in  the  Equitable 
investigation,  of  course.  Mr.  Hakmiman.  as  was  to  have  been 
expected,  lias  boon  permitted  to  depart  in  praee  and  quiet, 
hut  our  former  business  Governor,  Mr.  Odell,  remains  to  look 
after  things,  and  if  the  suspicion  lie  correct  that  the  com- 
mittee charged  with  the  responsibility  is  not  under  his  thumb, 
there  is  sufficient  reason  for  the  belief  that  Ik*  cannot  well 
afford  to  be  idle.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  $tIS5JN)0.  loaned  by 
ihe  Mercantile  Trust  Company  to  aontehody.  and  regarded 
by  the  president  of  that  company  as  an  obligation  of  the 
Equitable,  was  paid  very  quickly  by  that  somebody  or  those 
somebodies — certainly  not  by  ihe  Equitable — it  is  plain  (hat 
the  inquiry  must  not  he  confined  to  the  insurance  society,  but 
must  he  brnadrned  to  include  both  the  Mercantile  and  tin* 
Equitable  trust  companies.  So  large  a sum  surely  was  not 
paid  out  by  the  tellers  except  upon  vouchers  of  one  form  or 
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another.  It  would  Ik*  surprising,  indeed,  if  there  did  not 
exist  documents  or  order#  nr  letter#  of  i list  net  ion — probably 
in  the  possession  of  some  official  of  the  Mercantile  Trust 
Company — indicating  the  direction  the  money  went — and  by 
whose  authority.  That  no  part  of  it  was  used  directly  to 
make  good  Mr.  OnCM.'s  lease*  in  his  ship-building  speculation 
may,  we  think,  1m*  taken  for  granted;  otherwise  that  astute 
statesman  would  hardly  have  suggested  an  inquiry,  even  for 
bluffing  purposes.  Mr.  Odell  got  the  money  ho  wanted,  of 
course,  but  there  is  a rear-unable  certainty  that  it  did  not  come 
out  of  that  particular  drawer. 


Then*  must  have  been  another  grab-hag  designed  for  po- 
litical uw*  more  intimately  ]K*r*onnl.  Mr.  IIydk  may  have 
felt  an  impulse  of  duty  to  represent  his  country  as  umba-widor 
to  France;  Mr.  Dkpew  may  have  told  him  that  Mr.  Odell's 
cooperation  was  isscntial;  Mr.  IIauhiman  may  have  volun- 
teered to  “fix  it  up";  Mr.  Odell  may  have  assented  to  Mr. 
Hauhiman’k  fixing;  Mr.  IIvpk  may  have  directed  that  the 
money  lx*  paid  to  Air.  Odell*  representative  irrespective  of 
vouchers  or  other  annoying  trifles;  Mr.  Odell  may  have  co- 
operated in  pursuance  of  the  bargain;  Air.  Decks*  may  have 
gone  to  tin*  President  and  proposed  Air.  IIydk  as  the  choice 
of  Senator#  Platt  and  Dkpew  and  tlovernor  Odell;  tin*  Presi* 
dent  may  have  said  nay,  nay;  Air.  Depew  may  have  been 
obliged  to  bear  the  sad  tidings  to  the  eagerly  expectant  Mr. 
IIydk;  Mr.  Hyde  may  have  been  so  overwhelmed  by  disap- 
pointment as  to  bury  his  face  iu  hi#  hands.  All  this  might 
have  happened.  We  wonder. 

It  matters  little  so  far  as  Mr.  Hyde's  political  ambition* 
are  concerned.  They,  |ierhup*.  need  bp  considered  further  only 
by  persons  blessed  with  exceptional  iniagitintioiis.  Hut  it 
matters  much  if  Mr.  Odell,  by  hook  or  crook,  from  whatever 
particular  grab-hag.  has  taken  $7.VMKI  from  the  Equitable 
|.uliey-hohler*.  The  society,  at  any  rate,  could  demand  its 
return.  We  are  not  sun*  that  the  Attorney-General  might  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  his  fidelity  to  duty,  ami, 
of  course,  his  independence.  The  repayment  of  the  mysteri- 
ous tfiSo.OOO  loan  by  no  means  estops  inquiry,  but  the  non- 
payment of  the  $7.r»,(MM)  to  date  mak«,s  searehiug  investigation 
doubly  necessary.  Of  course,  if  it  should  transpire  that  Afr. 
Odell  has  in  his  possession  money  l>c]ongiiig  to  the  much- 
advertised  willows  and  orphans,  no  power  on  earth  could  pre- 
vent  him  from  returning  it  forthwith.  Ilis  well-known  k«*en 
sense  of  personal  honor  wouhl  dictate  actiou  so  prompt  that 
even  his  enemies,  if  ho  has  any — which  we  doubt — would  bo 
overwhelmed  by  confusion.  The  only  point  is  whether,  in 
the  course  of  a busy  life,  he  may  not  have  overbooked  an 
incident  trifling  to  himself,  hut  of  importance  to  others. 


The  inquiry  into  the  colossal  I'nion  Pacific  speculation  will 
probably  have  no  result,  because  it  cannot  fail  to  resolve  it- 
self into  a mere  question  of  veracity.  Mr.  Hyde  d«*clarc*s 
under  Mth  that  In-  put  the  Equitable  into  thia  $50,000,000 
blind  pool  by  Mr.  IIaruiman's  suggestion,  and  ns  a n*sult  of 
a conference*  between  Mr.  IIahicim an,  Mr.  Alexander,  and 
himself.  Mr.  Hamriuan  says  no  such  thing,  that  Air.  Hyde 
went  in  on  his  own  account,  although  he  may  have  used 
Kquiruhle  money.  Air.  Stiiiit  says  Ik*  had  no  reason  to  lio- 
lieve  that  Mr.  IIvnR  was  acting  for  the  Equitable,  and  did 
honestly  suppose  that  he  was  acting  for  himself.  We  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Mr.  Srnirr  is  telling  the  truth. 
One  of  the  others  necessarily  is  lying.  Afaybe  the  committee 
will  ho  able  to  determine  which  it  is.  The  community  will 
not  be  dared  by  the  shook  of  discovery  in  either  case. 


So  far  ns  the  $'»0,0(Kt.flO0  •qs-cnlntion  pool  itself  is  eon- 
corned,  guessing  is  not  difficult.  Undoubtedly  Mr.  IIarriman’s 
fertile  mind  conceived  the  idea.  Ably  executed  ami  shrewdly 
surrounded,  it  was  a most  promising  gamble.  Thai  he  could 
attend  to  the  execution  required  no  argument.  The  desirable 
thing  to  do,  of  course,  was  to  get  all  elements  interested  in 
the  pool  itself  that  would  tend  to  strengther  it,  not  only 
financially,  hut  influentially.  In  selecting  participants,  there- 
fore. Mr.  IIaukimas’k  mind  would  naturally  have  worked  in 
nlioiit.  this  manner:  First,  of  course,  Mr.  Scihef,  his  partner; 
second.  Air.  IIydk,  business  associate  and  owner  <>f  tin*  Equita- 
ble, which  might  in  a pinch  l**  handy;  third.  Mr.  Stillman. 
of  the  useful  National  City  Hank;  fourth,  the  nil-power  ful 


Standard  Oil,  preferably  Mr.  Rimsers  and  Mr.  William  Rocke- 
kkllkk;  finally,  as  a clincher,  tlie  New  York  Central  and  Like 
Shore,  meaning,  of  course,  in  a jierxonal  sense.  Air.  William 
K.  Vanderbilt.  A small,  select  party  of  seven  of  unlimited 
resource*  for  which  Air.  Harkimas  eouhl  conduct  operations 
with  caw*  and  despatch.  That  i*  the  way,  wo  repeat,  his 
mind  would  naturally  have  worked.  Whether  or  not  it.  did 
follow  that  precise  lino  will  probably  develop  in  the  course  of 
the  invest  igutiou.  We  shull  sec. 


In  the  turmoil  of  insurance  investigation*  one  luminous 
fact  should  not  bo  overlooked:  There  is  no  question  whatso- 
ever of  tin*  solvency  of  liny  of  the  big  companies.  If  the 
Equitable.  Mutual.  New  York  Life,  or  Prudential  should 
never  write  another  dollar's  worth  of  uew  business,  it  could 
meet  every  death  claim  and  pay  every  endowment  policy  at 
maturity  without  the  slightest  difficulty.  It  is  silly,  there- 
fore, to  think  for  a moment  of  surrendering  a policy  for  its 
cash,  which  is  its  minimum,  value.  Doing  so  would  Im 
equivalent  only  to  biting  off  one’s  nose  to  spite  his  face.  Not 
even  Mr,  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  of  Boston,  would  advise  that. 
The  thing  to  do  is  to  hang  on  to  the  policies  and  insist  upon 
the  l>c*t  possible  management  in  the  interest  of  the  holders. 


There  enme  from  the  north  an  orniuous  sound  of  whetting 
scythes  when  it  was  announced  tin-  other  day  that  as  a result 
of  the  new  survey  fixing  the  border-line,  Vermont  might 
have  to  give  to  Canada  « slice  of  her  territory  and  some  of 
her  few  remaining  people.  Stern  ex|»erieneo  conveyed  a warn- 
ing to  that  free  nod  independent  republic,  at  present  some- 
what offensively  and  defensively  allied  with  the  United  State* 
of  America.  It  was  not  the  first  time  her  ully  had  iudicutcd 
a willingness  to  deprive  her  of  territory  and  population.  As 
early  as  17*1  the  churlish  Congress  pr«>|>osod  a considerable 
curtailment  of  her  lioumlnrie*  »s  a condition  of  her  admission 
to  the*  Union.  The  offe  r was  reji-eted  with  worn,  the  musket* 
were*  oiled,  the  scythe**  wore  ground,  the  powilcr-horn  was 
pl;n*ed  by  the  anvil.  Vermont  and  Ethan  Allen  were  ready. 
After  fell  year*,  during  which  time  the*  Congress  was  stunned 
more*  than  once  by  rumors  of  an  alliaiie*«>  between  the  (liven 
Mountain  republic  ami  Great  Britain,  the  bar*  were?  let  down, 
and  Vermont  walked  proudly  into  the  Union  upon  her  own 
terms,  with  colon  flying  in  the  very  faces  of  the  detested 
Yorkers. 

The  mere  suggestion  of  ti  possible  necessity  of  making 
that  fight  all  over  uguiu  at  this  late  day  was  enough  to  iufuw 
life  into  the  fine  bronze  statue  overlooking  Lake  ('linmplaiu. 
Hut  we  think  and  hope  and  pray  that  the  danger  is  past. 
The  great  and  good  father,  out  camping,  had  hi*  ear  to  the 
ground  one  night  and  caught  the  music  of  the  whetstone. 
WhcreujKiii  there  promptly  came  out  of  Washington  u state- 
ment that  the  matter  would  he  adjusted  without  permitting 
tin*  lion  to  bite  off  n mountain  or  two  or  lave  its  chop*  with 
purling  stream*.  The  latest  report*  indicate  that  the  patriot* 
await  with  serene  courage  the  definite  determination  of  tin* 
misunderstanding.  They  believe  ill  the  great  Hiid  good  father; 
they  think  he  means  well;  they  voted  for  him  almost  to  a 
man.  Hut  preparedness,  as  ho  himself  has  said,  is  half  the 
buttle — and  the  oil  i*  upon  the  flintlock,  the  grindstone  is 
in  the  woodshed,  the  lmni  is  by  the  anvil,  the  canoe  i#  on 
1 Im*  Onion.  Vermont  again  is  ready.  Hut  what  a lucky  thing 
it  was  for  the  United  Slate*  that  the  President  liap|»cncd 
to  lie  caught  in  a peacemaking  mood!  Talk  about  indemni- 
ties! Stiff  f 

President  Jordan,  of  Stanford  University,  is  credited  with 
discovering  a new  kind  of  taint.  We  rend  in  the  pu|**ns  that 
Thomas  Wki.ton  Stanford,  of  Afelboume,  a brother  of  the 
late  Senator  Stanford,  hit*  offered  to  give  to  Stanford  Univer- 
sity “mi  almost  priceless  roMcclioii  of  antiques,  which  he  *ny* 
were  eolbs-teil  for  him  from  Egyptian  tombs  by  the  astral  body 
of  a blacksmith  nivstic  who  took  but  twenty  seeomls  for  tin* 
round  trip  from  Egypt  to  Australia."  Dr.  Jordan,  it  seems, 
ha*  intimated  that  ibis  collection,  “including  many  articles 
of  great  value  a*  antiquities."  won't  do  for  his  university,  hi* 
objection  being  lwi-**d  “otl  the  o|K*nl,V  avowed  inrtllud  of  ool- 
leetiug  it.”  This  is  a very  ctirimis  story.  If  we  had  not  seen 
it  in  the  Boston  Truimcriftf  we  should  wonder  whether  it  was 
really  true.  Accepting  it  as  true,  mid  the  antiquities  as  good. 
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it  would  seem  ns  if  Dr.  Jordan  was  overscrupuloua  in  reject- 
ing them.  It  might  not  ho  considered  honest  for  n flesh-and- 
blood  human  creature  to  go  through  the  tombs  of  Egypt  with* 
out  leave,  but  who  can  -*ny  that  our  views  of  propriety  should 
govern  the  action  of  astral  bodies?  We  think  Dr.  Hadley 
would  accept  the  antiques,  if  they  ore  worth  having,  and  if 
they  were  come  by  in  no  worse  way  than  the  one  described. 
Antiques  are  none  the  worse  for  being  orneked.  The  fact 
that  tlieir  collector  seems  a little  cracked  ought  not  neces- 
sarily to  discredit  them. 


The  Rev.  Or.  .Me Ahtii nt  wiji»  that  Mr.  John  I).  Rockefelier 
always  gave  “his  competitors  in  the  oil  buxine**  n dinner  to  come 
into  the  Standard  Oil  Company.”  What  in  the  old  nursery  jingle? 
. . and  welcome  little  fishes  in 
With  gently  smiling  jaws.” 

— New  Vork  Evening  Post. 

A chance  to  come  in  is  apt  to  he  undervalued  by  folks  who 
want  to  stay  out;  nevertheless,  those  who  took  the  Standard  Oil 
chance  and  held  on  made  some  money.  One  of  the  things  to 
the  credit  of  our  fellow  countryman,  whom  Governor  La 
Follkttk  calls  “ the  greatest  criminal  of  the  age,”  is  that  he 
bus  always  been  faithful  to  his  owu  stockholders.  That  is 
something,  isn’t  it? 


At  this  writing  there  are  about  thirty  new  eases  of  yellow 
fever  a day  in  New  Orleans,  and  eight  or  nine  deaths.  The 
fever  situation  is  now  in  charge  of  the  United  Slab's  Marine 
Hospital  Service,  under  I>r.  .1.  II.  Wiiitk.  I>r.  Wiiitk  took 
charge  under  order*  of  Surgeon-General  Wyman,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Mayor  and  Citizens’  Committee  of  New  Orleans. 
The  Marine  Hospital  Service  belong*  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  Secretary  Shaw  is  in  full  swing  of  beneficent 
activity,  as  commanding  general,  under  the  President,  of  the 
forces  marshalled  against  the  Stegomyin  fasciola,  the  mos- 
quito that  carries  the  yellow-fever  germs.  This  mosquito, 
if  left  unmolested,  carries  on  its  deadly  work  of  distribution 
until  frost  comes  in  November  and  kills  it.  Fighting  the 
fever  now  is  largely  a matter  of  fighting  this  mosquito, 
killing  it,  preventing  it,  and  shutting  it  out  from  the  yel- 
low - fever  eases  which  make  it  dangerous.  To  this  end 
Secretary  Siiaw  has  lieen  buying  turpentine  and  main,  and 
Dr.  Wiiitk  has  been  organizing  his  army  in  New  Orleans. 
The  spread  of  the  fever  has  born  checked  already,  we  ure 
told.  It  is  proposed  to  keep  it,  by  quarantine  measures,  with- 
in tin-:  limits  of  the  district  now  infected,  and  in  that  dis- 
trict to  stump  it  out  without  waiting  for  frost.  We  shall 
see  how  far  that  purpose  will  be  realized. 


This  deep  study  of  the  whereas  and  the  howsomever  is  found  in 
the  department,  labelled  “Comment”  in  Harper's  Weekly: 

Why  shouldn’t  Mr.  ("ii  afncey  M.  Detew,  practising  lawyer,  have 
accepted  n retainer  from  the  Kquitahle  if  the  Kquitabb-  saw  fit  to 
offer  it?  No  reason  in  the  world.  Rut  after  he  liccuine  Senator? 
Then,  in  the  event  of  insurance  legislation  Iteittg  proposed,  where 
would  have  lieen  his  iillrgmncc? 

*'  Insurance  legislation  ” in  thp  I'nited  States  Senate!  Perhaps 
(Ikow.k  Harvey  forgets  that  such  matters  are  under  State  control — 
not  that  of  Congress. — Huffalo  iVeira. 

We  have  not  forgotten  that  n hill  designed  to  bring  the  in- 
surance companies  under  Federal  jurisdiction  was  introduced 
in  the  hotly  of  which  Mr.  Depkw  is  a member  at  the  last  ses- 
sion by  Senator  Dhyden,  of  New  Jersey,  and,  if  we  mistake 
not,  will  come  up  for  consideration  next  winter.  Forgetful- 
ncse  i*  not  synonymous  with  ignorance,  anyhow. 


Alexander  Melville  Dell,  who  died  August  7,  was  the  son 
of  Alexander  Bell,  professor  of  elocution  in  London,  and  the 
father  of  Alexander  Graham  Bki.l.  the  inventor— or,  nt  least, 
the  successful  patentee — of  the  telephone.  The  sequence  of 
studies  that  led  to  the  telephone  is  interesting  to  trace.  Wo 
have  Bell,  the  grandfather,  a teacher  of  elocution;  Bell,  the 
father  (who  has  just  died),  trained  by  hi*  father  in  a mas- 
tery of  vocal  speech,  and  devoting  most  of  his  life  to  teach- 
ing the  deaf  to  speak.  He  is  credited  with  the  invention  of 
visible  speech,  and  with  the  method  of  lip-reading  which 
enables  deaf  persons  to  see  the;  spoken  words  they  cannot  hear. 


Bell,  the  son  (Alexander  Graham  Bell),  trained  to  tlio 
hereditary  profession,  and  taught  to  concern  himself  with 
sounds  and  the  conveyance  of  them,  was  also  devoletl  in  early 
life  to  the  training  of  the  deaf  to  speak  and  in  the  use  of 
visible  speech.  The  great  development  in  the  use  of  electricity 
that  came  thirty-live  years  ago  found  him  with  hi*  mind  al- 
ready occupied  with  problem*  of  sound  and  it*  transmission, 
ami  the  Bell  telephone  followed. 


"When  I told  the  cabman,”  write*  Mr*.  John  Lane,  en- 
thusiastically, in  the  I-ondon  Outlook,  of  the  Fourth-of-J uly 
reception  at  Dorchester  House,  “ to  drive  to  the  American 
Embassy,  and  for  the  first  time  in  history  lie  positively  knew 
the  way.  1 thrilled  with  patriotic  pride.  It  marked  an  epoch.” 
An  epoch?  Yes.  An  epoch  begun  by  the  establishment  of 
a precedent  which  will  inevitably  tend  to  render  it  impossible 
for  a self -re* peeling  man  of  moderate  mean*,  whatever  his 
ability,  to  represent  the  United  State*  at  the  court  of  St. 
James’s.  And  yet  Mr.  Choate  lived  quite  respectably  in 
Carlton  House  Terrace — am)  some  thought  Ik*  made  u pretty 
good  minister. 

The  first  number  of  the  Boston  Renting  Transcript,  pub- 
lished seventy -five  year*  ago  last  month,  contained  this  an- 
nouncement : 

We  bring  to  our  work  a poor  talent,  which  we  shall  make  sub- 
servient to  our  industry.  (V>  shall  not  mingle  in  the  every-day 
warfare  of  polities,  nor  attempt  to  control  public  bias  in  nlwtraet 
questions  of  religion  or  morality;  our  prediction*  urc  so  flrtnly 
cstablislml  that  wc  do  not  believe  them  *u*reptible  of  much  change 
or  modification:  but  whilst  we  preserve  the  right,  of  expressing 
our  own  opinions,  we  shall  not  combat  with  the  prejudice*  of 
other*.  ...  It  will  be  sometimes  our  misfortune  to  offend,  but  we 
shall  la*  studiously  observant  of  our  phraseology  and  e*|»eriully 
emit  ion*  that  tlie  offence  is  in  the  opinion,  and  not  in  the  terms 
of  its  conveyance.  We  hope  to  be  permitted  to  “ pursue  the  noise- 
less tenor  of  our  way  ” without  engendering  bate  or  inducing 
acrimony.  Personal  attack  Is  unworthy  of  notice  — captious 
acerbity  beneath  it.  We  are  aware  that  it  is  not  now  the  tutsle  to 
np|ieur  in  such  stinted  rots-*  a*  we  have  adopted,  but  we  hnvp 
chosen  to  set  fashion  nt  defiance,  and  study  our  own  convenience. 
We  therefore  beseech  the  reader  to  judge  us  impart  hilly — not  by 
the  size  of  the  casket,  blit  by  the  value  of  Us  cunlent*. 

In  our  daily  reading  of  this  interesting  pajter  we  fail  to 
delect  a -sign  of  departure  from  this  singularly  high-minded, 
though  somewhat  restricted,  policy.  A*  its  neighbor,  the 
Herald,  in  ability,  so  is  the  Evening  Transcript  in  culture- 
preeminent  among  American  newspapers. 


A well-infortncd  correspondent  points  out  an  inadvertence 
committed  by  u*  in  making  Gni-VKRNE.ru  Morris,  and  not 
Tiioma*  Jefferson,  the  American  minister  to  France,  to 
whom  the  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affair*  remarked, 
" Vohi  rem place  nofre  ami , M.  te  Docteur  Franklin”;  and 
who  replied,  " Non,  M.  le  J linistre;  je  le  aura;  personae  ne 
prut  le  remplacer,"  It  was,  of  course,  Jefferson  who  imme- 
diately followed  Fkankmn,  and  to  whom  the  remark  would 
naturally  be  addressed.  Morris  came  later. 


Harper's  Week i. v say*: 

It  would  not  1m*  surprising  if,  as  n natural  sequence  of  her 
nlhM-rvntinns.  Mrs.  W akii  should  in  due  time  paint  a picture  of  the 
American  girl. 

What*  the  mntter  with  Kleanor?  Or  doesn't  Colonel  Harvey 
reckon  Vermont  a*  part  of  America? — Springfield  Republican. 

Then.-  i*  nothing  the  matter  with  Eleanor  now.  She  is  dead. 
While  living  she  wn*  both  consumptive  and  English.  Ver- 
mont, ns  noted  elsewhere,  i*  on  friendly  terms  with  the  United 
States  of  America  at  present. 


The  wheat  crop  is  breaking  the  record  in  both  quantity  and 
quality;  com  promises  amazingly  well;  tho  steel-mill*  are  in 
full  blast;  coal-mining  i»  more  remunerative  than  ever  before 
to  both  operator*  nnd  operatives;  the  railway  and  steamship 
companies  are  overtaxed  with  business;  ship-building  is  de- 
veloping soundly  and  apace;  savings-bank*  are  overflowing; 
building  has  been  resumed  to  a healthful  degree  in  every 
city;  there  are  no  strikes;  the  merchant*  are  doing  a thriving 
business ; book*  are  selling  us  well  as  they  deserve;  the  cook 
is  still  cooking;  the  goose  hangs  high.  Wlmt’a  the  matter? 
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Aguinaldo  and  Taft 

Wiikx  the  Filipino*  needed  a man  to  lead  them  against  the 
Spaniard*  in  180U  (and  a little  more  than  two  years  afterward 
against  the  American*) , Aiiitxaloo  forward  from  the 

peoplr'a  ranks  and  lrd  them:  a young  man,  small,  rather  dull,  ap- 
parently not  the  equal  of  those  clever  mrtlhnM  who  had  written 
nr  H|K>ken  most  eloquently  about  frerdom.  But  he  was  representa- 
tive. The  secret  of  Ilia  power  waa  in  hia  character,  which  was 
simply  that  of  the  mass  of  the  native*.  IIIh  Aral  proclamation, 
dated  at  Old  Cavitf-,  October  ,tl.  I8!MI,  called  U|miii  the  |keoplr  to 
support  a repuldiean  government  like  Unit  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  lie  was  defeated:  forced  to  admit,  in  the  secret 
treaty  of  Biac-na-bato,  the  pn*t|Hinemcnt  of  hi*  ideal,  which  wa* 
the  recognition  of  a riiilippine  Iteputdic  a*  a sovereign  state: 
forced  into  exile,  Nevertheless.  the  |>npular  movement  against 
foreign  control  luid  not  altogether  ceased  in  May.  1898.  when 
AoiUNaMKi'h  return  from  exile  was  the  signal  for  a fresh  outbreak 
of  patriotism:  and  during  nearly  six  months  immediately  follow- 
ing Okwky'h  victory  in  Manila  Bay,  Aori-XAi.no  cherished  the  vain 
hopr  that  the  United  Slate*  Was  going  to  light  with  him  to  enable 
him  to  drive  Spain  out  and  tinully  to  bring  freedom  in.  The  clever 
who  had  been  educated  in  Europe  seem  to  have  taken 
from  the  first  a more  eynieal  view  of  the  prolinhlc  outniim-. 
AoriNAi.no.  however,  unquestionably  IK-Iicved  that  an  almost 
miraculous  interposition  had  incurred.  His  ideal,  hi*  people's 
ideal,  he  wa*  now  to  attain  with  the  aid  of  a government  which 
was  h{*  model,  with  the  aid  of  a people  representing  his  mind 
all  that  was  chivalrous,  disinterested.  General  K.  S.  Ons  ha* 
admittrd  thut  Awt  lNAI.no  was  encouraged  by  citizen*  of  the  Pulled 
States  to  organize  an  independent  government.  Early  in  May. 
1498,  the  Consul-General  of  the  United  Stales  at  Singapore  in- 
formed our  State  Department  that  AortXAUio'a  policy  embraced 
the  independence  of  the  archipelago.  On  June  10,  189ft,  Aort- 
NAt  t»o  addressed  an  appeal  to  President  McKinley  " in  the  name 
of  this  people,  which  trust*  blindly  in  you  ...  to  hove  it  free  and 
independent  "i  in  the  proclamation  of  June  18  he  said  that  the 
aspiration  of  his  whole  life,  the  final  object  of  all  his  wishes  and 
efforts,  was  the  independenee  of  the  people  of  the  Philippines;  on 
June  2fl  lie  issued  a decree  whose  first  article  stated  that  the  aim 
of  fighting  and  intriguing  should  be  independence,  a true  republic. 
On  June  25  aunt  her  American  consul-general  wrote  to  him  from 
Hnng-knng  that  the  I'nited  States  was  not  actuated  by  the  love 
of  conquest  or  hope  of  gain.  General  T.  M.  Andekhon  reassured 
him  by  saying  that  in  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  we  hud  estab- 
lished no  colonies.  General  MdUITT  issued  such  a friendly  procla- 
mation! Easy  to  understand,  then,  how  this  little  man  of  the 
people,  w if li  his  prepossessions,  gave  the  flattering  push  that  sent 
swell  smooth,  round  expression*  of  amity  rolling  toward  the  goat 
of  native  desire — his  own  heart's  wish  and  his  people’s:  ” The 
naval  and  land  forces  of  the  I'nited  States  came  to  give  us  our 
liberty!”  lie  wanted  to  believe  this,  and  did  believe  it:  could 
not  bear  to  listen  to  a certain  dull  warning  from  General  Oru*. 
It  is  well  known  that  General  Ons  did  explain  to  him  carefully 
that  no  American  officer,  civil  or  military,  had  been  authorized  to 
promise  that  the  United  States  would  recognise  the  independence 
of  the  Philippine  Island*:  that  Congress  must  take  action  hefore 
even  the  Executive  could  proclaim  a definite  pnliry;  and  that  the 
jmlicy  to  Ik*  proclaimed  must  conform  to  the  will  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  expressed  through  their  representatives  in 
Congress.  So  matters  stood — Americans  promising,  the  United 
State*  a*  a nation  non-committal. 

On  September  1.  1900.  the  Taft  commission  begin  its  legislative 
and  executive  duties.  The  war  had  reached  it*  worst  phase.  Re- 
sistance, constantly  stimulated  by  the  scattered  guerrilla  binds,  was 
nearly  universal.  The  ablest  officers  in  our  army  were  profoundly 
discouraged  by  the  situation;  they  could  sec  no  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  short  of  ten  year*’  fighting  with  the  force*  on  the  ground, 
or  five  years’  with  an  army  one  hundred  thousand  strong;  and 
some  of  them  asked  whether  it  would  ever  lie  poaaihle  to  bring  the 
insurrection  to  an  end.  The  Taft  commission  saw  more  clearly. 
Adopting  a friendly  method  of  getting  ii|ion  common  ground  with 
the  luitives.  Governor  Tart  consulted  the  latter  in  regard  to  all 
measures;  detached  large  numbers  of  persons  from  the  op|Ki*ition 
by  removing  their  grievances:  built  up  lire  Federal  party* — a peace 
party,  of  course — which  had  the  definite  purpose  of  securing  civil 
government,  not  in  isolation,  hut  under  the  United  Sint k.  Taft. 
like  Am.' ts ai.iio,  looked  to  the  (leoplc  and  relied  ii|kui  them:  in  con- 
sultation with  them  removed  longstanding  cause*  of  complaint: 
by  the  exercise  of  tact,  won  for  himself  the  confidence  which  was 
AillTNAI.no'*  birthright:  secured  for  the  American  government  the 
allegiance  of  many  town* — thi*  largely  through  the  influence  of 
tin*  new  Federal  party  which  made  rapid  progress  even  in  remote 
districts:  organized  provincial  governments;  visited  many  )>oint* 
in  each  of  the  main  group*  of  island*,  and  tried  to  make  a good 
impression  in  regard  to  the  American  character- -now  here  a diffi- 
cult feat  when  visitors  are  on  their  good  behavior  and  have  (be 
resource*  of  a powerful  nation’*  government  at  eoniuiund.  Taft’h 
|<o|iey.  his  pucifie  and  tactful  measures,  produced  u revulsion  of 


feeling.  Then,  and  a*  a result  of  the  efficient  cooperation  of  a 
civilian  ami  the  associated  member*  of  the  civil  commission,  the 
army  begun  to  prosper  in  its  work;  long  lists  of  surrenders  and 
capture*  begun  to  be  published.  The  nedit  for  the  capture  of 
Amtxaldo.  early  in  1901,  did  imt,  indeed,  like  some  of  the  other 
achievement*  of  that  period,  Ik  long  mainly  to  the  commission 
and  its  adherents  among  the  native*.  General  Ki  nston's  un- 
scrupulous method  in  that  exploit  produced  the  result.  Rut  that 
raid  would  hardly  have  been  successful  if  Fi'xhton  had  found  the 
countrywide  in  arm*,  with  no  traitor*  to  aid  him  against  their 
former  chief.  The  Filipino  organization  had  been  umlrrmined 
diplomatically:  otherwise,  soldier*  might  have  failed  to  catch  him, 
just  a*  they  bud  failed  to  entrap  him  in  the  Luzon  Highland*  at 
the  lirginning  of  1900,  As  Civil  Governor  of  the  Philippines.  Taft 
did  more  than  any  other  man  Iim*  done  for  the  continuity  of 
Philippine  dependence,  mid  against  that  kind  of  inde|iendcnce 
which  Aiutnaumi  at  one  time  thought  he  had  within  hi*  grasp. 
We  enumerate  those  feature*  of  Taft's*  policy  which  made  it  ini- 
poHsilde  for  thi*  country  to  surrender  the  islands.  He  announced 
in  general  term*  that  the  United  State*,  liefoie  giving  seriou*  con- 
sideration either  to  the  largest  aspiration*  of  the  nutive*  or  to 
promises  made  to  them  by  unauthorized  |>er*otiA,  must  test  their 
ntpncity  to  avoid  foolish  and  impracticable  legislation;  must  wait 
till  there  lias  Is-t-n  a demonstration  of  the  existence  among  them  of 
that  self-rrstraint  which  is  indispensable  to  the  growth  of  popular 
and  effective  self-government.  He  favored  most  earnestly  the  con- 
struction iff  railroad*,  and  the  long  |ieriod  during  which  our  gov- 
ernment must  I**  concerned  about  the  fulfilment  of  contracts  to  be 
made  with  ror|M>rations>  was  plainly  indicated,  a prominent  feature 
of  the  plan  lo-ing  that  an  Income  was  to  la*  guaranteed  on  the  in 
vestment.  He  realized  the  dimensions  of  the  problem  in  Sulu  and 
Mindanao,  yet  made  plans  for  solving  it;  and  it  wa*  self-evident 
that  the  ta*k  of  wearing  doun  the  peculiar  Mom  institutions  could 
not  la*  finished  before  a generation  of  slaves  and  slave-owners 
should  have  passed  from  the  scene.  More  than  all,  he  favored 
school  * and  college*,  culling  for  greater  activity  in  the  work  carried 
on  by  Aincricnn* : and  it  wa*  plain  that  the  vast  educational  work 
begun  and  carried  on  in  the  islands  by  America  was  not  a thing 
to  be  interrupted:  lliut  the  duly  it  involved  wa*  not  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  could  l>e  transferred  to  an  independent  Filipino  gov- 
ernment or  to  another  Oriental  nation. 

Prr-s  dc*|Mt  ches  from  the  Far  East  at  the  time  at  which  we 
write  bring  together  AGtTN.vino'i*  name  and  the  name  of  the  man 
partly  rc*|>on*ibIc  for  the  ex-dictator’s  capture  and  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  the  destruction  of  hi*  hope*.  Auitnaldo  figure*  a*  a 
witness  in  a 111*1  rase  tried  nt  Manila,  a.  browbeaten  wit  new* 
’’pitifully  rattled”  by  the  prosecuting  attorney’s  cross-exaniinu- 
tion:  ostensibly  a farmer,  but  under  suspicion  of  too  great  famili- 
arity* with  rertuin  bandit* ; submerged,  with  the  cause  he  repre- 
sented. under  the  wave  that  carries  on  its  nest  a Secretary  of  War 
who  is  emphatically  a civilian,  an  administrator,  a man  of  peace. 
In  this  contrast  is  the  significant  part  of  our  Philippine  under- 
taking, a*  w«-n  to  day. 


Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States 

Time  ha*  been  of  lute  some  diwusaion  in  London,  Paris,  and 
New  York  nrw*ps»|ier*  of  a suggestion  that  the  United  State* 
should  become  a party  to  the  cordial  understanding  which  has  ex- 
isted between  Great  Britain  and  France  since  Lord  Lanhdowne 
and  M.  Del*  akhk  negotiated  a treaty  by  which  many  age  long  dis- 
pute* were  settled.  Nobody,  of  course,  proposes  that  the  United 
State*  should  enter  into  a formal  alliance  with  both  or  either  of 
the  other  power*  nutned.  All  thut.  i*  advocated  i*  such  a friendly 
rcrognit inn  of  common  interests  as.  in  certain  contingencies,  might 
lead  to  coo|icratinn.  What  Great  Britain  aud  France  would  have 
to  guin  from  micli  a combiniit ion  i*  obv  ious.  The  combined  naval 
and  financial  resources  of  the  three  countries  would  lie  practically 
inexhaustible,  and,  consequently.  their  moral  influence  would  be 
irresistible.  Against  the  will  of  such  a coalition  no  other  nation 
could  turn  to  account  its  mercantile  marine,  retain  any  trans- 
marine possession*,  or  cross  the  sea-  Nor  i»  this  all.  For  pro- 
tracted military  operations  on  land,  or  for  internal  development, 
Germany,  l!u**ia,  Japan,  nnd  all  other  countries,  except  the  three 
parties  to  the  proponed  combination,  arc  dr|M-udcnt  upon  foreign 
loans.  Very  little,  if  any,  money  could  be  borrowed  by  any  one 
nf  them  against  the  concurrent  opposition  of  the  capitalist*  of 
I-nndon.  New  York,  and  Paris.  Another  effect  of  the  suggested 
combination  would  Is*  to  assure  to  France  the  indefinite  prolonga- 
tion of  her  existing  league  with  Russia,  and  to  England  the  con- 
tinuance nf  her  present  alliance  with  Japan.  An  almost  cer- 
tain outcome  of  the  situation  thus  created  would  lie  the  in- 
definite ltd  inurnment  of  war  in  Europe  or  in  Asia,  and  a close 
approach  to  universal  |«cacc. 

The  dt**ire  lit  hasten  the  advent  of  world- wide  peace  would  be 
tlo*  priinip.il  motive  impelling  Hie  I'nited  State*  to  enter  into 
the  Anglo-French  understanding.  The  sincerity  of  our  dewire  to 
siib-titute  arbitration  for  the  Imrkirism  of  warfare  has  been 
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proved  by  our  persistent  ant!  aiUToumful  effort*  to  i»»urt>  practical 
recognition  and  sustained  efficiency  tu  tin*  Hague  tribunal.  The 
(ait  that,  at  our  Chief  Mii){i>lnilr'»  request,  the*  pit -nipolcntiai tea 
<»(  Russia  unit  Japan  h*n*  met  in  conference  nt  I'orlrniokilh  brani 
conclusive  wi(ni>«  to  the  genuineness  of  our  national  wish  to  play 
a tianquillizing  am)  beneficent  part.  We  aspire  to  dwrw  the 
tilt-'.fi njj  that  wan  pronounrcil  upon  tin-  peiict-makei  v Wt-  .should 
«le«*ui  it  nt  onn*  a duty  and  an  honor  to  use  for  the  promotion  of 
tom-old  and  harmony  among  mankind  the  hit'll  p"-itinn  that  we 
have  ut  tin  lied  among  the  power*  of  the  earth  and  the  great  and 
constantly  increasing  weight  attached  to  nur  opinions.  Whether 
our  intluenre  in  the  right  dim-lion  would  be  enhanced  by  our  be- 
coming in  an  overt  and  a definite  way  a party  to  the  Anglo-French 
entente  is,  perhaps,  a matter  of  question.  If  the  purpose  of  that 
mlnfr  i*  pacific,  progressive,  and  beneficent,  as  wc  understand 
it  to  lie,  and  if  it  does  not  contemplate  the  infliction  of  loss  or  in- 
jury upon  Germany  or  any  other  country,  no  interchange  of  diplo- 
matic note*  is  needed  to  secure  for  it  our  hearty  sympathy  and 
moral  support.  Moreover,  if  the  American  people  should  lie  con- 
vinced that  the  rupture  or  weakening  of  that  cn/n»lc  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  lienee  of  the  world  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind. they  would  undoubtedly  hark  their  government  in  a zealous 
effort  to  uphold  it,  even  if  the  effort  should  lie  carried  to  tlie 
length  of  proclaiming  the  I'nitcd  State*  a party  to  the  friendly 
understand  ing. 


Personal 

Tur.  President  made  a hit  with  the  entire  world,  from  the  Pope 
and  London  Time*  to  dot  in  I).  CltlMMlMt,  vvWn  he  presented  Rus- 
sia to  Japan,  expressed  in  diplomatic  language  a hope  that  the 
bent  would  win,  and  finally  called  time.  We  guess  that,  barring 
[ki-hiMv  T.  .Icrmsoit,  he  is  the  only  President  we  have  had  who 
could  speak  really  good  French.  He  also  speaks  excellent  Eng- 
lish. The  most  busy  day  was  that  which  brought  Secretary  Siiaw, 
Mr.  Morgan,  and  Huron  Kaneko,  one  after  the  other.  The  Presi- 
dent went  to  lied  pretty  tired  that  night.  <hi  Sunday  he  preached. 

King  Om'ak  left  Stockholm  to  spend  his  vacation  on  a small 
island  in  tlie  Kategur,  wherever  that  may  he,  turning  what  there 
is  left  of  his  government  over  to  Crown- Prince  Gi-ktavr.  who  thua 
has  a convenient  opportunity  to  learn  a rope  or  two.  His  Majesty 
was  so  distressed,  physically  and  menially,  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Norwegians  that  the  doctor*  said  lie  must  take  a month  nr 
two  off.  We  wish  for  him  a speedy  recovery.  He  is  as  good  a 
king  as  we  know. 

King  KnWAitD  entertained  the  French  nary  off  the  Isle  of  Wight 
for  the  first  time,  t’ntil  lately  Frenchmen  have  not  visited  much 
in  English  waters,  although  they  have  always  regarded  the  King 
highly  as  a true  sport. — The  Princess  of  Wales  has  another  baby. 
It's  a girl. 

The  Kaiser  is  quiet. 


Jamkb  n.  Hyde  and  associate*  are  enjoying  a well-earned  rest 
in  -Saratoga. 

Mr.  Root  is  still  in  Labrador.  Mr.  Fajrhaxkr  and  Mr.  Pshaw 
are  fishing,  too. 

The  Russian  is  far-sighted.  Probably  Hoimon  would  have  got 
along  all  tight  if  he  had  restricted  lii*  kissing  to  train  conductors. 

Life,  of  course,  is  joking,  in  its  rare  way,  when  it  hint*  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  WorM,  the  only  really  truly  honest  man  in 
New  York  Is  Mr.  Jokefh  PniTZIU. 

Tlie  country  will  la*  shocked  to  learn  that  Assistant-Secretary 
l/siMis  was  so  **  fatigued  ” hv  his  arduous  liilsu  s in  Paris  that  he 
must  take  a long  rest,  and  may  have  to  give  up  diplomacy  alto* 
get  her. 

M Senator  John  Kean  is  serene  these  days,”  writes  a Jersey 
correspondent.  And  why  not,  pray?  It  is  not  his  term,  but  Sen- 
ator Dhyokn'h.  that  is  about  to  expire.  And  they  do  *ny  that 
insurance  presidents  arc  not  very  popular  just  now!  To  ace  will 
la*  interesting. 

The  ls**t  girl  golf -player  probably  of  her  age  is  Mis*  Margaret 
Carnegie.  She  is  only  eight  year*  old,  and  doc*  the  nitu*  holes  at 
Skibo  quite  consistently  in  actual  com|>ctition  in  tlie  fifties — a feat 
not  invuriahly  accomplished  by  even  her  more  painstaking  and  ex- 
perienced father. 

Justice  Hut; vent  made  a wholly  natural  error  when  hr  attributed 
to  Mr.  Cij:vki.axii  the  maxim,  " Public  oilier  is  a public  trust.”  It 
sounds  peculiarly  like  him.  As  a fact,  the  phrase  was  used  long 
lirfnrr  Mr.  t’l.KVri.vMi’a  day,  and  was  shrewdly  selected  by  DaNiei, 
S.  I. a mont  to  serve  as  a motto  in  the  campaign. 

Of  the  many  journalistic  minds  now  wot  king  notable  reforms  of 
various  kind*  through  popular  magazines  the  most  seurchingly 
eager  profitably  is  that  of  Xlr.  Sam  fix  S.  Mcfl.l  mi:.  Wc  wonder  if 


it  i*  true  that  hr  remarked  seriously  orn-c  upon  a time,  “ What  we 
want  now  more  than  anything  else  is  a snappy  life  of  Christ  Pp 

Evidences  multiply  that  Kipling'n  mind  i*  running  to  empty’n’s. 
His  latest  story  in  the  Cenlurt/  was  absurdly  commonplace  com- 
pared with  his  early  work,  and  now  we  have  a new  poem,  ot  which 
the  cable  furnishes  this  sample  stanza: 

Tln*y  that  dig  foundations  deep. 

Fit  for  realms  to  rise  upon. 

Little  honor  do  they  reap 
Of  their  generation— - 
Any  morr  than  mountains  gain 
Stature  till  we  reach  the  plain. 

It  rhyme*:  that'*  all. 

In  1832  George  Ann's  father  started  a I wink  in  Morocco,  Indiana, 
a place  of  seventy-odd  inhabitants.  He  called  it  "the  Hank  of 
North  America."  When  Auk  went  out  into  thr  wild*  of  Chicago 
to  seek  his  fortune  he  had  to  liorrnw  some  money  from  his  pat  cut. 
After  a time  one  of  his  plays  succeeded,  and  the  father  surrep- 
titiously went  to  sec  it.  Finally.  Ante  returned  to  the  paternal 
mansion,  and,  after  supprr,  took  a roll  of  bills  from  his  pocket 
and  proudly  announced  hi*  intention  of  repaying  the  loan.  The 
old  gentleman  looked  at  tlie  bills  a moment,  and  then  said,  “ George. 
how  did  you  get.  that  money?"  *'  From  my  plays,  of  course?” 
**  Well,”  slowly  said  the  fatlicr,  “ you  can  keep  it,  1 don't  want  it." 

Mr.  Harry  Graham,  a clever  young  Englishman  now-  serving  as 
private  secretary  to  Isml  Romkueuy.  has  written  some  satirical 
verse,  and  published  it  in  honk  form  under  the  title  Uisrepre- 
ncntatire  Hen.  Two  of  the  “ liewt  stanzas,"  according  to  the 
discriminating  Spectator,  are  thowe  describing  our  President's 
daily  life: 

At  6 a.tn.  he  shoot*  a bear, 

At  8 he  schools  a restive  horse. 

From  10  to  4 he  takes  the  air, — 

(He  doesn't  take  it  all.  of  course); 

And  then  at  & o’clock,  maybe. 

Some  colored  man  drops  in  to  tea. 

At  intervals  throughout  the  day 
He  sprints  mound  the  house,  or  if 
His  residence  ia  Oyster  Hay, 

11c  races  up  and  down  the  cliff; 

While  sea-gulls  scream  about  hi*  legs. 

Or  hasten  home  to  hide  their  eggs. 

Mrs.  Abtiiirai.d  Limi  is  an  Englishwoman  who  travel*, 
observes,  write*,  and  talks.  Addressing  the  Society  of  American 
Women  in  I/mdon  recently,  she  said:  **  1 have  just  come  home,  and 
all  the  fashion*  seem  so  queer.  When  I saw  that  every  woman's 
dress  opened  up  behind,  it  seemed  to  me  that  another  worry  had 
been  added  to  life,  even  to  that  of  poor  man.  Can't  we  women 
look  beautiful  in  dresses  that  open  in  front?”  Probably  not:  but 
the  distress  might  be  alleviated  somewhat  by  the  use  of  hooks 
with  hump*. 

In  this  country  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  .4  Publisher"* 
Confession*  was  settled  presumably  by  authority  some  time  ago, 
hut  the  Author,  of  lx>ndon,  raises  it  anew.  *•  In  noma  quarter*," 
it  observes,  “ it  was  assumed  as  a moral  certainty  that  Mr. 
Waiter  H.  Page  wa*  the  outspoken  correspondent  of  the  Hos- 
ton  Transcript,  and  one  literary  periodical  ha*  even  published  hi* 
portrait  in  that  capacity;  but  now  it  is  said  that  the  want  of 
literary  tone,  which  in  so  sadly  apparent,  precludes  this  hypothe- 
sis; and  another  candidate.  Xlr.  Gkegohy,  of  Boston,  is  brought 
forward.”  The  Mr.  Gregory  referred  to,  we  are  informed,  is  Xlr. 
Ki.iot  Gregory,  sometime*  of  Newport  and  New  York,  but  why 
he  should  he  suspected  of  work  sadly  lacking  “ literary  tone " 
is  beyond  our  ken. 

Xliss  May  Sitton,  the  eighteen-year-old  California  girl  who 
went  to  England  and  won  every  tennis  match  *hc  played,  includ- 
ing the  championship,  won  much  praise  by  her  simplicity  of  attire 
and  businesslike  method*.  " Rome  ladies."  remarks  the  London 
Chronicle,  " have  even  gone  so  far  during  the  week  us  to  adventure 
their  chance  for  the  championship  beneath  a real  pretty  sun- 
honuct.  With  Mi**  Si  rrov  all  this  is  as  nothing  worth.  In  a 
plain,  white  sort  of  washer-womun's  blouse,  without  a collar, 
without  a tie.  without  cuffs,  with  no  appearance  of  a wuist* 
hand,  with  a short  ‘three-quarter’  skirt,  black  stocking*,  and  low 
white  shoes — in  short,  with  really  no  ornantetit  nt  all  save  a 
pink  rihhon  tying  tip  her  Imnny  brown  hair  at  the  neck,  as 
though  to  keep  it  out  of  the  way— thus  upparelh-d  Mi**  SfTTOJI 
fuces  her  opponents  with  an  air  of  serene  confidence  that  is  quite 
tefreshing.  Magnificently  muscular,  she  appear*  to  care  nothing 
for  the  minor  grace*,  nor  even  the  little  tricks  and  dodge*  in 
which  her  male  compatriot*  delight.  She  is  all  for  the  rigor 
of  the  game.  There  is  no  tripping  after  the  ball  with  her.  no 
showing  off  her  figure  at  the  net.  She  just  stands,  near  the  base- 
line for  the  most  part,  and  semi*  the  loll  over  the  net  in  ter- 
rible drives.  Yet.  with  it  all,  there  i*  nothing  offensively  mus- 
cular about  her.  She  gives  one  the  impre**ion  of  being  just  a 
fine,  strong,  healthy,  athletic  American  girl." 
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.1  general  1'iVir  of  the  Seme  at  Oyster  Hay  on  the  arrival  of  the  Peace  Envoys 


M.  W itt*  and  llaron  Roam  on  their  lloji  to  the  Conference  at 
Oyster  Hay 


1 “I  Trvtii.  iviy  bj  A.  JuWy 

il.  Srrgius  N'i/lr,  the  Senior  Ru union  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Peace  Conference  ■ 


The  Japanrae  Party  arrieiny  at  Tirenty  ■ third  Street,  Sew  The  Russian  Envoys  leaving  Twenty-third  Street  for  Oysttr 

York,  on  their  Way  to  Oyster  Ray  Hay 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  MEETING  OF  THE  PEACE  ENVOYS 

AT  OYSTER  BAY 

The  photographs  sht.tr  nu  <trn  connected  with  the  departun:  of  the  Japanese  and  Russian  peace  envoy*  from  \>  tc  York  for 
Oyster  Hay  on  Saturday,  .1  uyust  u,  where  tic  y were  presented  to  inch  other  by  the  President  on  board  the  yacht  “ Mayflower  ” 

riula£i>|lii  l*y  1‘rtM  A.  Juicy 
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I In  run  hum  urn  couuny  up  the  Many way  of  the  “ Mayflower  ” The  Arrival  of  II.  It  ittt  on  the  “ llayflmcer  ” 


SCENES  AT  THE  MEETING  OF  THE  PEACE  ENVOYS  ON 
BOARD  THE  “MAYFLOWER” 

Iht  the  arriml  n t thixhr  lint;  #*/  lh>  I . S.  I'rw/m'r  *'  J'flooma,"  tniiriuy  the  Japtimn'  anti  of  the  “ I 'hut  tnnooipi," 

h<t\rin<)  the  Rn**ian  enroyx.  ttUfn  Horn  urn,  I f.  lt'iV/r,  on  it  their  unite*  uti it  on  tumid  the  pry  xiitintx  tpuht,  th<  " St  ay  finny  r," 
it  hr  re  Ihi  tnroyii  were  formally  inhoduad  to  irieh  other  by  the  P/vau/ert 

1-roiB  »nn(n|i|i.  toi'fnfbt.  «»5.  Iff  I’ndvrvoxi  h I'uilvMraod 
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WIIII.K  tin*  engagement  in  the  Korean  Strait  allow* 
that  the  hat  tie- ship  is  i*t ill  preeminent  a*  u lighter— 
*>t ill  the  incarnation  of  rmiitanrc  ami  offence.  majestic, 
superior, — it  has  also  demonstrated  that  in  naval  im- 
portance the  armored  cruiser  i*  easily  next,  the  type 
combining  high  speed  with  the  qualities  of  hard  hitting  and  the 
ability  to  receive  hard  blown. 

To  American*  thi*  should  be  particularly  interesting,  a*  thi* 
country  is  now  constructing  a large  iiumlxr  of  the  type,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  it*  history  has  assembled  a divirion  of  these 
high-speed  ami  high-duns  vessel*  with  a rear-admiral  in  command. 

I'nlil  the  buttle  of  the  Sea  of  .lupuii  very  little  had  been  heard 
of  the  armored  cruiser.  Hut  there  w»*  a time  when  Home  in  thi* 
country  were  very  much  alert  on  the  subject.  Tli.»t  was  in  1 HUH. 
The  writer  recall*  a day  wain  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
with  Spain,  when  Sampson  cullt-d  hi*  luittle-Hhip  t*>miiiander*  to 
a conference  on  hoard  lii*  Hug-ship,  the  \tir  York,  t’ervera  ami 
Ilia  four  armored  cruisers  were  then  somewhere  on  the  ocean — 
no  one  knew  where.  Thi*  eouneil.  which  cotnpriM'il  Captain 
Itnhlry  I).  Kvan*.  of  the  /Oim,  Captain  Henry  C.  Taylor,  of  the 
Iwliii tm.  and  the  Admiral's  Chief  of  Stall,  Captain  French  K. 
Chadwick,  of  the  Xew  York,  would  have  given  much  for  that 
knowledge. 

What  a great  pity,”  Captain  Taylor  said  to  the  writer  a 
few  hour*  later,  “that  we  are  so  poor  in  armored  cruiser* — 
have  ao  few  of  the  type  which  the  enemy  possesses!  He  ha*  four, 
we  only  two.  If  we  had  two  more  like  the  Brooklyn  nr  the 
.Nr ie  York,  the  two  we  now  poMn»,  the  problem  would  l*c  very 
much  aimplitied.  These  could  Im-  sent  out  to  gain  touch  with 
the  enemy,  and  having  gained  it  their  apeed  would  enable  them 
to  force  an  encounter,  llut  a*  we  have  only  two  of  the  type,  we 
tnu-*t  hold  these  two  in  reserve  while  we  guess  the  enemy's  where- 
nhouts  and  hi*  intentions." 

Since  then  ten  vessel*  of  thi*  *|*eedy  type  have  been  author- 
ised by  Congress,  ami  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this 
country  four  of  these  newer  oai-s  have  now  Iwen  assembled  as  an 
armored-cruiser  division  with  a llug-offircr  in  command. 

Ft  was  the  writer**  fortune  !«>  be  on  board  the  Colorado  when 
that  pioneer  vessel  of  the  new  armored  licet  went  out  for  her 
trial  ruo  over  the  Cape  Ann  course.  That  test  i*  *»»  recent  that 
all  may  remember  the  importanev  which  attached  to  it.  a*  it  in 
solved  not  ho  much  the  trial  of  one  vessel  a*  the  test  of  a type. 
The  six  vessels  which  thi*  one  represented  aggregated  00.000 
tons  of  navy  strength,  or  of  navy  weakness,  as  it  might  have 
proved:  of  *:Ul  .IIIMI.INIII  well  invested,  nr  $10,000.01111  ini-appro- 
jiriiiled.  Hut  this  line  vessel  <li>l  more  than  was  exjirelcd  of  her 
to  the  way  of  HjMtal,  and  her  three  licet  sisters,  which  were  sub- 
sequently m-iiI  over  the  same  course,  have  lived  tip  to  their  eon 
tract  gait  These  ate  the  /*» Nimotrania.  the  tl«  *f  t ir»riuoi.  anil 
the  Maryland.  They  are  all  rated  at  a •_».*  knot  an  hour  >|ierd 
when  going  under  full  draught:  ami.  according  to  a recent  eal- 


culiition  by  an  eminent  naval  expert,  then1  arc  no  more  than 
four  merchant  steamships  allnut  which  these  vmarla  could  not 
overhaul  in  u straightaway  rave. 

Two  others  of  this  model  are  now  in  course  of  const ruetinn,  and 
nearing  com  pie  t ion : the  California  and  the  South  Dakota,  build 
ing  on  the  Pacific  isiust.  There  are  still  four  more  which  this 
country  will  mm  in  tend  alloat — four  later  ami  greater  type* — this 
class  Is-ing  represented  by  the  7Vn *«’*«•  c and  H'aaArapfoM  and 
the  more  recently  anthuri/.ed  \ Orth  Carolina  and  Montana. 

The  following’ table  is  interesting  as  showing  in  how  few  re- 
speets  the  Ikattle-ship  ami  the  armored  cruiser  diverge.  For  the 
<*>m|»iiri*on.  the  buttle  ship  Connrrtirnt  and  the  armored  cruiser 
1IV*I  lir*/tniu  have  been  nelectcd  a*  type  vessels  of  their  rc- 
speetive  elus*. 


JV t moied  l 'miser 

(\nnu*tkot 

II  mi  l iMfio hi 

Displacement  

ld.i kmi  ton*. 

1 5. 1 .'IK  ton*. 

1 «ength  

450.4  feet. 

5tf2  feet. 

h 

70.10  fret. 

(.'.Ml  feet. 

Horae- power  

10.500 

£1.000 

Specs!  

IK  knot*. 

22  knot*. 

Contract  price 

{ 

$4,212,000 

#:i.HX5,000 

4 12-indi. 

4 K inch. 

Main  buttery - 

H H Inch. 

14  It- inch. 

l 

12  7-inrh, 

IK  1-inch. 

Secondary  Iwtlery.  j 

20  .‘l  inch. 

.10  imiehine-guns. 

.'Ml  rapid  fire  and  mu- 
ch inc  gun*. 

Steaming  radius  at  lit 

.*■1 H II 1 

Normal  coal  supply 
Side  armor  at  water 

smki  ton* 

000  ton*. 

lino . 

11  inches. 

it  inches. 

Turret  armor 

14  inches. 

B'4  inches. 

15.10  indie*. 

(1  indie*. 

It  will  he  *een  from  this  that  the  chief  difference  is  that  the 
armored  cruiser.  while  being  faster  than  the  battle-ship.  Inis 
less  armor  protection  and  curries  u lighter  battery.  Despite  llu-ir 
recent  excellent  allowing,  there  are  some  navy  officers  who  dis- 
credit  the  ty|ie.  and  one  has  asscrtol  that  nolsulv  seems  able  to 
stale  the  probable  occasion  when  the  particular  eomhi nation  of 
relatively  light  armor,  light  armament,  and  great  speed,  which 
characterin'*  vessels  of  the  arniored-rruisvr  type.  would  Is-  a* 
Valuable  a*  the  combination  which  is  fonml  ill  a battle-ship. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  olfii-er.  the  building  of  ten  armored 
cruiser*,  with  insufficient  powi-r*  of  Isdh  offence  and  defence.  In 
|.r.  i.  1. 1 . to  ten  magnifii  nMab  Now  m 

these  *hl|i*  arc  exceedingly  good  a*  ships,  the  mistake,  he  adds 
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weias  to  he.  not  an  engineering 
or  constructional  mistake.  but 
a in  i I it  n ry  mistake — u mistake 
iiMidf  by  men  who  had  devoted 
more  study  to  engineering  limn 
to  strategy.  Summed  up.  it 
muy  In*  said  Unit  the  iileul 
tigli l iti^r -ship  ha*  not  yet  been 
produced.  V.  K.  t'uniberti, 
tin*  chief  naval  architect  of  thr 
Italian  navy,  my*  that  the  one* 
whirh  mml  nearly  approach  it 
are  the  Vittorio  tJinanuele  ami 
the  Nr/iina  Elena.  now  under 
construction  for  Italy. 

" Knglund.  France,  and  the 
I’nited  States."  any*  this  well- 
known  authority.  " acknowl- 
edging that  it  is  not  possible  to 
have  iine-oMmttlc-idiipN  of  high 
speed,  consider  it  indi*|M-ii*ii- 
ble  to  attain  it  in  their  nriimreil 
cruiati.  Itul  this  at  inter  re- 
veal* a weakness:  the  23-knot 
speed  of  the  arniorol  cruiser 
Drake  nill  not  increase  the 
spred  of  the  lull  tie-ship  Itul- 
i ntrh  by  even  n quarter  of  a 
knot." 

This  uiitliority  add*  that  the 
two  new  vessels  now  building 
fur  the  Italian  navy  more  near- 
ly combine  the  quiiiitic*  of  high 
speed,  adequate  armor  pro- 
tection, and  effective  gun  power 
than  do  any  others  so  far  pro- 
jected, These  vessels  are  to 
carry  the  bit  tie  -hip  battery  of 
two  12- inch,  twelve  8-inch,  and 
twelve  .'I- inch  ritlrs.  They  are 
to  In-  protected  by  ten  inches  of 
steel  armor,  and  to  have  the 
armored  • cruiser  speed  of  22 
knots  an  hour. 

The  Colorado  and  her  class 
carry  a main  battery  of  four- 
teen O-inch  rifles  in  a heavily 
armored  central  (superstructure, 
eight  of  the  guns  bring  in  aponsoned  turrets,  and  curable  of  direct 
fore  mid  aft  lire.  In  addition,  there  are  four  8 inch  rifles,  mounted  in 
pairs,  two  in  a turret,  placed  forward,  and  two  in  one  placed  aft. 
This  gives  the  type  a broadside  lire  of  four  8 inch  and  seven  fl  inch 
guns.  The  weight  of  metal  thrown  i*  inferno-  to  that  of  a tirst- 
elnsa  battleship,  but  their  »|>ced  is  such  a*  will  enable  them  to 
outrun  any  buttle-ahip  yet  constructed. 

The  1/ tin  la  no  uml  the  Xorlh  Carolina  an*  to  Is-  even  more  pow- 
erfully armed,  and.  with  an  engine-power  whirh  should  give  the 


speed  of  the  “ express  ” racer* 
of  the  transatlantic,  will  have 
also  a heavy  protection  against, 
gun-fire.  To  give  s«>nu-  idea  of 
the  enormous  energy  pent  with 
ill  these  vessels,  some  <<>iil|Miri 
Mins  may  Is-  useful.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  Colorado.  The 
horse  |siwcr  which  that  vessel 
mi*  dci eloped  more  than  equals 
the  united  energy  of  a quarter 
of  a million  of  men.  Installed 
in  n locomotive-engine  it  could 
whirl  aix  hundred  passenger- 
ears  over  a track  at  the  rate  of 
a mile  a minute.  Six  hundred 
passenger  - cars  would  stretch 
over  a distance  of  twelve  miles, 
ami  these  could  carry  an  army 
of  ;IU.OOO  men. 

The  O Hirer*  that  have  In-cii 
assigned  to  this  new  fleet  are 
some  oi  the  la-si  known  in  the 
American  navy.  The  tlag-olli- 
cer  is  Kent  Admiral  Willard  II. 
Itrow  iiMiii,  lately  sU|ierinlendent 
of  the  Naval  Aendemv.  Were 
he  no  inclined,  his  mean*  are 
such  as  would  almost  enable 
him  to  maintain  a private 
ynelit  of  the  size  of  t lie  armored 
cruiser  which  is  his  Hag-ship. 
Itut  no  ollieer  in  the  naval 
nervier  is  more  devoted  to  his 
profession  than  he.  and  al 
though  independently  wculthy, 
he  prefers  the  simple,  yet 
strenuous  life  of  those  who 

Make  the  war*. 

Amt  keep  Hie  laws. 

And  live  on  yellow  pea*. 

flrave.  courteous,  alert,  and 
preeminently  capable,  this  olli 
rcr  possesses  nil  enviable  rnunl 
which  extends  back  to  hi* 
earliest  days  in  the  service, 
when,  a*  commander  of  a bout 
expedition  in  1870.  he  did  valiant  and  successful  work  in  cutting 
out  a piratical  steamship,  lie  suhnequcntly  commanded  the  cruiser 
ltd  mil.  which  vessel  at  the  time  of  the  Brasilian  insurrection 
sent  it*  peremptory  challenge  to  a Brazilian  war-ship  to  disturb 
Aineriewn  merchantman.  During  tin*  war  with  Spain  he  ren- 
dered conspicuous  service  as  commander  of  the  auxiliary  cruiser 
Yankee, 

Saving  t'aplain  Hoyal  It.  Ingcrsoll,  of  the  .Uari/land,  all  the  com- 
manding ollieer*  of  this  new  fleet,  including  Admiral  Brownson,  are 


Nrar  Atlmirul  Willard  H.  Broimson,  in  Command  of  the  Armored 
Cruiser  Division 


The  thric  t'.  H.  *rar  irhieh  harr  borne  lh<  tune  ” Ib-uasylrania  ”—lhe  Ship  o(  i/u  line,  the  tfltiliafriyale,  and  the  Armored 

Cruiser  of  To  day 
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The  Wardroom  of  I hr  I . ft.  Cruiecr  “ Penney  I rrjnia,"  nhoumt/  hoir  Luxury  and  IJecoralitc 
Effort  art  Sacrificed  to  Utility 


New-Yorkers.  Captain  Cunwav  II.  Arnold.  who  command*  the 
ll'eal  l irgitia,  .van  I torn  in  New  York  city  : Captain  Dunimu  Ken- 
nedy.commander  of  thr  Colorado.  hail*  from  Albany;  anil  Captain 
T.  i1,  Mcl-inn,  comma  uder  of  fix1  1‘ennsylrania,  i*  also  a NfW- 
Yorker. 

The  Keillor  ollieer  of  I hi*  quartette  of  captains  i»  Captain  Con- 
way Hillyer  Arnold,  Horn  in  New  York  city,  he  entered  the  Naval 
Aeademy  in  1803.  lie  graduated  f<»ur  yearn  later,  and  saw  his 
first  sea  duty  on  the  old  steam  frigate  Miaarsota.  Commis-inncd 
a«  lieutenant  in  1871.  he  was  that  year  lUKipinl  «»  aide  to  Rear- 
Admirul  Stringhaiu:  then  followed  a period  of  duty  on  the  South 
Atlantie  Station,  followed  hv  one  of  shore  duty  in  thr  Naval 
Observatory.  Ilia  next  sen  duty  was  on  the  Hartford,  and  was 
then  assigned  to  duty  s«  ting-lieutenant  of  itrar- Admiral  Trrnehsrd. 
commanding  the  North  At- 
lantie Meet . From  this  duty 
he  went  to  roinmund  the 
Wyandotte,  then  to  the  La u- 
cnnlrr.  Mag  ship  of  the  Euro- 
pean Station.  Since  then  he 
has  served  on  numerous  other 
vessels,  including  the  .1/iunfo- 
notnah,  the  .Vi/Mue.  the  Galena, 
and  the  Philadelphia. 

Captain  Royal  Rodney  ln- 
gersoll.  who  coniinandH  the 
Maryland,  is  next  in  rank. 

Entering  the  Naval  Academy 
in  HUM.  he  graduated  in  ItttiH. 
iiiul  since  then  has  served 
most  all  of  the  important 
ships  of  the  did  navy  and  on 
many  of  the  new.  and  always 
with  distinguished  credit. 

Next  in  rank  comes  the  com- 
mander of  the  Colorado,  Cap- 
tain linn. .m  Kennedy.  There 
Is  a stinigovernimilt  pulilir.i 
tion.  in  which  many  navy 
officers  are  invited  to  in-M-rila- 
their  biographies.  With  rrm- 
iniseenies  that  might  till  a 
volume,  all  this  modest  oMi.-.-r 
has  to  say  uhnut  himself  is 
thus: 

•torn  in  Albany.  New  York. 

Entered  Naval  Academy  duly 
20,  1804;  graduated.  |8ti8: 
ttrlmrarr  and  Irotjttois, 

Asiatic  Station.  1808-70.  Pro- 
moted to  ensign,  I Kiwi:  to 
master.  lH7l):  Hurrrirre. 

Kuropeau  Station,  1870-2. 

Promoted  to  lieutenant,  1872: 

Torpedo  Station,  H72-3;  /’•«- 
enmla,  I'weifie  Station. 

1873-0 ; Naval  Acad  t in  y. 


1870-0;  praet ice-steamer  May- 
fiotrer,  1876*7 : Penaarola,  I’a- 
eitic  Station.  1879-82;  Naval 
Academy.  1882-4;  practirr- 
ahip  Halt,  1883;  Lancaster, 
Kuro|H-un  Station.  1 884*5 ; 
Lam-aster,  South  Atlantic 
Station.  1885-7 : War  College, 
Newport.  1887-0;  Secretary 
to  Navy- Yard  Site  Commis- 
sion. Uulf  of  Mexico  and 
South  Atlantic  coasts,  1889; 
Hoard  of  Organization. 
1880-00;  Yorktotrn,  Pacific 
S«|uudron,  -lulv,  Him.  to 
dune,  1893;  Torpedo  Station. 
Newport,  dune.  1803,  to  date. 
Promoted  lieulrnant  • com* 
tnau.ler  May  15.  1803. 

Captain  t.  C.  Mrla-an.  who 
commands  the  Peunsylrania. 
went  to  the  Academy  from 
New  York  in  IHIM.  lie  grad- 
uated front  that  institution  in 
I8H8,  taking  the  prize  Mag 
for  the  la-st  drilled  company 
in  the  laittalion.  Siam  after 
his  commission  as  master  he 
was  commended  for  gallant 
conduct  in  the  assault  mi  the 
Korean  forts,  where  he  com- 
manded the  hi  lie  jackets  of  the 
Hmrrin.  Ilis  attainment*  in 
scicn  tilie  pursuits  were  so 
notable  as  to  cause  the  gov- 
ernment to  appoint  him  as 
one  of  its  delegate*  to  the 
International  Electrical  Con- 
gress at  Paris,  where  hr  was 
ejected  vice-president  on  the 
jury  of  awurds  on  instru- 
ments of  precision. 

A short  time  ago  the  West 
Virginia  underwent"  inspection  by  a naval  board  which,  during  a 
run  from  Newport.  Rhode  Island*,  to  Touipkinavillr,  Staten  Island, 
tested  everything  most  thoroughly  aboard  the  ship  I rum  her  guns 
to  her  engines. 

Cnder  forced  draught  she  made  2 1 */t  knots,  although  she 
had  not  lieen  in  dry  dock  for  a period  of  eight  months.  This 
speed  was  only  about  half  a knot  slower  than  what  she  accom- 
plished on  her  oMicial  speed  trial.  It  was  considered,  therefore,  an 
especially  good  performance,  as  the  engine-room  lores  was  not 
complete  in  all  its  features. 

In  testing  the  guns  every  one  of  them  was  tired  with  full  service 
charge  at  several  angles,  and  no  imperfections  were  discovered. 
Captain  Arnold,  the  commander  of  the  HVaf  I irymia,  was  highly 
pleased  by  the  showing  made  by  bis  ship. 


One  of  ik-  “P'>'»*ytr*n»C*-  Thirty  t>r„  /toilers  fh.  Hotm-^ner  pear, sited  hy  this  Type 
of  1 1 sul  n.pn'mnls  Iht  nailed  entry y oj  about  a tjnaettr  of  a Million  Men 
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Cu|>yn«M.  )»>).  by  in  rwivtul  New*  Ca 


Thr  t'iniuh  of  the  " Sa raioga  S/iedal “ Mohawk  II.”  t'imt,  ••  Voorhret " Sreond,  **  Tangle  " Third 


durst*  at  Luncheon  on  the  Club-home  Balcony  during  the  Ram » n( 


The  M Wnmlufw  Special  ” — U i/Nr»iiij|  info  the  Stretch 


THE  RACING  SEASON  AT  SARATOGA-THE  RUNNING  OF 
THE  "SARATOGA  SPECIAL" 

The  “ Saratoga  Special”  for  t ICO -pea  r-oiin,  im«  run  «if  Snmtoga  on  A ugust  S.  The  event  mulled  in  a clone  struggle  br  tween 
Racing-Comnnssioner  John  Sanford ’*  " \l  oh  a irk  //.”  and  Senator  VcCarrrn’t  “ Yoorhrra,”  The  former  iron  in  1.0 7,  " I'oorAer*  '* 
finishing  second.  and  "Tangle”  third.  The  Saratoga  mei  t trill  route  to  an  end  August  'io,  tehrn  the  intercut  of  turf -lover* 
trill  hr  transferred  to  Corny  Inland,  whirr  thr  midsummer  meet  in  announced  to  last  from  August  it}  to  September  H 
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The  Herne  of  the  International  Cricket  Hatch  at  Staten  Inland.  The  .»• r York  Team  in  the  Field;  ilaryttbone  at  the  W'iekel 


Intern&tionail  Cricket  in  America 

By  T.  C.  Turner 


ONE  hundred  and  fifty  - four  years  have  passed  since  the 
flr*t  rnurdtsl  international  cricket  nuitrli  was  played 
and  won  in  New  York  by  the  home  team  against  eleven 
I uindoner*.  Many  un  exciting  game,  in  anil  around  New 
York,  ha*  aims'  |»*srd  into  history,  but  without  doubt 
the  most  brilliant  event  in  the  city’s  Iona  cricket  earner  took  plus* 
on  the  greensward  of  the  Staten  Island  t'rieket  Club 'on  August 
4 and  5,  when  a picked  eleven  of  the  local  talent  nn-t  an  English 
team  from  the  Marylcbonc  Club  of  latndon. 

All  the  circumstances  were  propitious.  The  famous  old  club, 
with  its  thirty-three  years  of  glorious  tradition,  had,  last  year, 
apparently  Im-cii  dimmed  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  a speculating 
builder,  but  had  hern  rescued,  at  the  last  moment,  by  the  grnerosity 
of  a loyal  Staten-lslander.  Mr.  \Y,  .1.  Cordon,  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  hcM  of  the  islanders  had  rallied  again  around  the 
old  standard. 

Cricket  was  in  the  club  air  again,  and.  in  the  very  nick  of 
time,  came  Philadelphia's  invitation  to  the  Mnrylclsiue  Club  to 
send  over  a team,  that  they  might  return  the  compliment 
in  sport  and  hospitality  which  the  Philadelphia  and  Havcrfnnl 
teams  hud  enjoyed  in  England  in  lt>03  and  1 1M»4.  Sueh  an  oppor- 
tunity could  not  he  allowed  to  pass  without  New  York  having  a 
share  in  the  |M>ssihilitii-s  of  the  sport;  and  it  was  arranged,  through 
the  Metro|HdiLan  District  Cricket  la-ague,  that  a two  days’  match 
should  Is-  sandwiched  in  between  the  series  of  gutm-s  to  la-  played 
by  the  Marylchoniuns  at  Philadelphia  and  those  arranged  for  in 
Canada.  Tin-  mutches  ul  Philadelphia  had  presented  no  abnormal 
features,  and  hud  received  perhaps  a little  less  notice  than  usual 
ill  the  metropolitan  daily  press.  The  visitors  had  both  won  and 


lost  to  the  Gentlemen  of  Philadelphia,  even  as  land  Hawke's  team 
hud  in  ISItl.  and  had  drawn  a mulch  with  the  eighteen  Philadel- 
phia colts;  but.  somehow  or  another,  an  impression  gradually 
pervaded  the  cricket  world  that  the  New  York  match  would  Is* 
one  to  remember. 

That  this  ex|M-rtation  would  War  fruit  was  evident  before  tin* 
match  hud  begun.  A preliminary  atroll  round  the  nets,  whrre 
practice  soon  Ix-gnn,  confirmed  the  la-lief  that  there  would  lie  good 
cricket.  All  the  war-horses  of  cricketing  New  York  were  there. 
The  veteran  Cohh.  bronzed  arid  alert  as  a lad;  l»ng  Laurie,  with 
his  long  reach.  Iioth  with  hat  and  bull;  llunlitch,  armed  cap-a-pie 
for  bis  old  place  of  trust,  to  keep  the  wicket  ; Worm,  getting  rrudv 
some  of  his  puzzles  • ami  poycr  nml  Steiiitlia)  and  Durant  and 
Smart  arid  Macphcrsiin  ami  Curran  and  Kcllv. 

The  eleven  got  together  in  lime  to  la-  looked  over,  and  they  were 
worth  it.  Every  man  of  them  the  product  of  that  modern,  out- 
door, university  athletic  life  which  is  the  salvation  of  nations. 
Their  euptain,  Mann,  learned  his  cricket  on  the  famous  field  of 
Harrow,  from  which  he  went  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
became  the  captain  of  the  university  team  this  year.  Byre  went 
from  Harrow  to  Pembroke  College.  Cambridge  Wvlde  from  the 
same  school  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  anil  Hop  lev  from  Har- 
row to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Mi-Dom-ll  played  first  for 
hi>  school  at  ancient  Winchester,  and  afterwards  for  Corpus 
Christ;  College,  Cambridge  Stowe  matriculated  from  the  same 
school  to  Exeter  College,  Oxford;  and  Hunter  from  th-  sans-  school 
to  New  College,  Oxford.  Oodscll  went  from  Clifton  School  to  Trin 
Sty  College,  Cambridge.  Napier  from  Marlboro  to  Pembroke  Col- 
lege. Cambridge.  Payne  from  Wellington  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
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bridge,  and  Honlev  from  Forest  to  Oriel,  Oxford.  Every  man  of 
them.  too.  after  piuying  for  hi*  school  and  college,  has  played  for 
his  university,  u distinctly  higher  honor. 

The  visitors  went  in  first,  amidst  applause,  which  was  as  cordial 
for  one  side  us  the  other.  Indeed,  let  it  la*  set  down  here,  to 
rover  both  days'  play,  that  the  score  seemed  to  give  little  anxiety 
to  unvhody,  and  every  point  made  by  one  team  or  the  other  re- 
ceived' its  meed  of  prutsc.  Indeed.  I saw  what  few  spectator* 
did.  one  of  the  New  York  men  in  the  field  get  a hard  cut  on  his 
linger  in  successfully  catching  an  Englishman  out.  and  another 
of  the  English  players  quietly  slid  into  the  Weld  and  stood  substi- 
tute for  him.  while  he  had  itis  finger  doctored.  During  the  play 
a I sill  came  along  which,  if  it  had  reached  the  boundary,  would 
have  counted  four  runs:  the  English  substitute  was  after  it  like 
u i leer,  and  saved  its  reaching  the  boundary  very  smartly,  by  rea- 
son of  wtlirh  it  csmnted  only  one  run. 

Cobh,  the  veteran,  started  the  Isiwling.  vrith  tin*  sun  in  his  eyes, 
to  the  hatting  of  Eyre,  a six-foot  giant  with  a tremendous  reach, 
who  played  cautiously  as  soon  ns  lie  understood  Cobh's  tactics. 
Wyldc.  on  re  or  twice,  seemed  to  break  free  from  the  fear  of  it. 
hnt  even  he  took  refuge  quickly  again  in  defensive  play.  Worm 
tisik  the  op|MMite  end  with  quite  a different  delivery,  one  which 
would  Is*  challenged  as  an  unorthodox  throw  by  many  dubs.  Ib- 
is tall  and  wiry,  with  an  arm  which  makes  ■ tremendous  circle, 
and  delivers  a very  swift  ball,  with  more  break  than  is  usual  at 
that  pace.  I'nfortunately,  he  got  a severe  blow  mi  the  leg.  in 
stopping  a hull  which  mine  lank  at  him  at  a tremendous 
juice,  and  although  lie  later  returned  to  his  post,  it  handicapped 

When  Worm  found  his  log  was  failing  him.  Kelly  took  his  end. 
ami  ul  once  clean  bowled  Wyldc.  who  by  this  time  was  getting 
well  set . Kelly  had  laiwled  only  seven  overs  when,  in  taking  a 
very  swift  return  from  Stow,  lie  got  his  finger  so  buckled  that  he 
was  out  of  the  Isiwling  for  the  n-t  of  the  mutch.  This  was  another 
misfortune,  for  Kelly  is  not  only  an  old  reliable  bowler,  but  he 
is  left -handed,  and  sometimes  that  bothers  the  Isitsman  con- 
siderably. Incidentally,  it  illustrated  the  value  of  frequent  changes 
of  bowler*,  for  Worm,  who  took  Kelly's  place,  clean  bowled  Henley 
almost  at  once. 


Hurditcli  kept  the  wicket  all  through  tin*  two  days  with  marked 
vigilance  and  skill:  indeed,  next  to  Cobb,  lie  was  the  most  valuable 
man  in  the  New  York  team,  in  a position  few  rare  to.  or  can.  fill. 
The  fielding  of  the  New  - Yorker*  was  excellent,  even  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  their  rivals,  which  is  according  it  high  praise 
indeed. 

When  it  Iks -a  me  the  turn  of  the  visitors  to  set  the  field  for 
the  play  of  the  New-Yorkers,  it  was  evident  that  it  set  mainly  for 
catches  in  the  slips.  The  lull  was  entrusted  to  Napier  and  llenlcy. 
both  very  fast  liowlrr»,  with  phenomenally  long,  quick  run*  tip 
to  the  wirket  and  deliveries  which  look'd  as  if  the  Isill  came  out 
of  n whirlwind  of  swilling  arms.  Hunter  was  another  very  fast 
bowler.  He  mine  down  to  the  wicket  a»  if  he  was  in  a hurdle- 
race.  and  delivered  the  Kill  from  away  up  in  the  air.  t'aptain 
Mann,  who  opened  the  howling  in  the  second  innings,  delivered  in 
a more  orthodox  form,  but  he  was  not  on  prolific  in  wickets.  The 
latwlcr  who  most  puzzled  the  New-Yorkers,  and  whom  they  could 
not  master  or  play  with  profit,  was  MeDonell,  who,  in  the*  second 
innings,  tiK*fc  six  wicket*.  His  run  ls*hind  the  wicket  was  long  and 
•nick,  and  it  looked  as  if  his  delivery  must  lie  very  swift;  but, 
just  at  the  wicket,  all  thi*  changed,  in  a unci  mysterious  way. 
and  he  delivered  a medium  to  -low  Isill,  with  a most  unreliable 
deceptive  twist  in  it.  very  like  Cobh's. 

Neither  the  Isvtting  nor  the  Imwling  of  the  visitor*  was  at 
all  «*oiii|Hirable.  for  quality,  to  llicir  fielding.  Tliut  was  as  near 
perfection  as  is  ever  likely  to  Is-  reached,  both  in  execution  and 
placing.  A laill  seldom  got  by  them,  and  wlu-n  it  did.  the  pace  the 
runner  took  was  u revelation:  and  when  they  overhauled  it  they 
picked  it  up  on  the  run.  with  either  hand,  and  returned  it  with 
the  rapidity  and  precision  of  first-rate  baseball.  Th*  ir  liucking  up 
curb  other,  too,  was  a delight  to  s«x-.  Clockwork  could  not  have 
been  more  perfect.  No  wiuidcr  that  the  snap  nf  it  evoked  frequent 
ami  well  earned  applause.  Especially  was  this  -o  on  the  second 
day:  und  they  played  the  game  up  to  the  lust  lull,  a*  if  the  fate 
of  the  game  depended  upon  it.  when,  of  course,  they  hud  the  game 
won  and  fifty  runs  to  »pun-. 

The  results,  broadly,  were  that  the  MarylelNine  made  IK*  runs  in 
the  fir-t  innings  and  I4it  in  the  second;  the  New-Yorker*  IMt  in 
the  (list  and  !•.»  in  the  second. 
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A Va.ca.tion  in  the  Woods  of 


Ca.na.da. 


By  Charles  C.  Johnson 


IF  you  go  up  the  line  of 
railway  Unit  flunks  the 
broad  water*  of  the 
llntisran  River,  to  a |>oint 
about  seventy  miles  ulxive 
Quebec,  you  can  stand  on  the 
track,  or* the  platform  of  a sta- 
tionary car,  make  your  east,  mxl 
land  a trout— that  is,  if  you 
happen  to  be  a good  fly  easier. 

All  this  is  on  the  eastern  edge 
of  a aciniwildcroes*.  like  that 
in  which  the  Irish  guide  said  it 
seemed  as  if  the  hand  of  man 
never  had  set  foot.  The  far- 
western  side  of  this  wildemrss- 
is  called  the  Highlands  of 
Ontario,  und  it  is  here  one  en- 
ters the  Muskoka  country. 

These  are  vacation  days  to 
the  business  man.  who.  if  he 
drops  into  a day  dream  for  a 
moment  after  luncheon,  often 
seem*  to  hear  tire  tumbling  of 
black  waters  over  rocks,  und 
the  swish  of  the  line  as  it  Hies 
mi  its  mission  of  conquest.  In 
the  Range  ley  country,  in  Michi- 
gan's upper  peninsula  and  Wis- 
ennsin's  pools,  in  the  semiset- 
tled  portions  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  there  are  a host 
of  fugitives  from  business  and 
professional  life.  Hut  there  is 
another  procession  of  steadily 
growing  ranks,  and  it  sets  to- 
ward the  woods  and  lakes  of 
Canada. 

While  nil  Kustern  men  nnd 
an  increasing  number  of  West- 
erners take  annual  vumtions. 
the  vacation  method  is  chan- 
ging. Idleness  no  longer  suf- 
fices. Hruin  and  muscles  find 
greatest  rest  in  new  employ- 
ment. different  surroundings,  in 
company  with  types  of  human- 
ity the  citv  never  sees.  The 
nuuilier  of  business  men  at  the 
summer  resorts  of  fashion  is 
yearly  dwindling.  If  they  cannot  locate  a hitherto  undiscovered 
country,  at  least  they  cun  find  soetiuns  where  Nature  more  than 
holds  her  own. 

Three  of  us.  city-worn  and  with  grave  cases  of  the  woods  fever, 
were  deep  in  discussion  of  where  best  to  go,  when  u fourth  man. 
who  knew  our  dilliculties.  saluted  us  with,  " I've  heard  of  a com- 
paratively near-by  plan*  where  it  is  never  necessary  for  a man  to 
lie  nbout  his  fishing."  Here,  indeed,  was  a novelty.  So  a few 
days  Inter  found  us  northward  bound  from  Toronto  as  fust  ns  the 


whirling  wheels  of  tlie  .Mus- 
koka express  would  carry  us. 

While  to  him  who  knows  it 
not  the  term  Muskoka  is  noun 
ingle**.  to  the  initiated  come 
visions  of  lukc  ami  river,  clear- 
ing und  forest,  thoughts  of  long 
Inculba  and  sighs  of  content. 
Kiom  the  moment  we  hoarded 
the  steamer  ut  Muskoka  wharf. 
Ili  miles  north  of  Toronto, 
the  complaint  hook  was  lost. 
We  had  made  a Is-giiiniiig.  and 
as  we  steamed  up  through  Mus- 
koka Lake  it  was  agreed  that 
the  first  man  who  worried 
-ilsoit  the  end  of  the  trip  should 
la-  fined. 

Although  but  one  I-«kc  Mus- 
koka exists,  there  are  alsmt 
eight  hundred  of  the  Muskoka 
lukes.  ranging  in  si/.r  from  a 
trout-pond  to  Lukc*  Muskoka. 
Rohmtuu,  und  Joseph.  It  was 
decided  to  make  our  first  halt 
at  Heumnari*.  on  Luke  Mus- 
koka. because  we  heard  mar- 
vellous stories  of  the  black  bass 
and  pickerel  in  Hrundy  laike. 
three  miles  away. 

We  were  told  that  the  bass 
there  ran  from  one  to  four 
[hmiiuIs.  and  the  pickerel  from 
nix  to  twenty.  ('urioiisly 
•itioiigli.  this  proved  to  Is-  the 
truth.  We  fished  with  tmtli 
die*  nnd  s|MMm>.  To  lie  sure, 
we  did  not  get  a strike  every 
east  of  the  tty.  nor  did  the 
s|ioon  always  win  victims,  hut 
our  first  day's  catch  was  sixty 
fish,  mostly  his*,  from  one  to 
three  pound*,  averaging  large. 
tYliat  this  means  only  the  man 
who  know*  the  oncer  ferliitg  in 
the  throat  ami  the  curious 
tremor  of  the  muscles  experi- 
enced while  playing  the  Itlai-k 
bass — a fish  that  always  dies 
game — can  understand. 

Our  guide  told  us  thin  story,  which  he  vowed  by  the  shrine  of 
Ste.  Aline  tie  I lea  up  re  was  true:  He  said  his  com|»nnion  on  one 
trip  was  pluving  a small  fish  and  hud  him  about  tired  out.  when 
suddenly  tie  had  a terrific  strike  that  nearly  doubled  up  his  rod. 
Finally,  he  got  his  catch  to  the  canoe,  when,  to  his  nmim-mcnt , 
he  found  it  to  In-  an  eighteen-pound  pickerel  with  a two-und- 
om-  half-pound  ha**  half-wav  down  his  throat.  The  hass  was  the 
fish  that  had  been  hooked,  but  the  pickerel  landed  him  before  the 
fisherman.  So  savngely  did  the  pickerel  grip  its  prey  that  it* 
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Our  Guide  ami  Vamp-fire  at  li randy  l.akc 


hwikiil  teeth  «•(  in  no  deeply  it  could  not  let  go.  Four  liny*  of 
the  kind  of  »|M>rt  ( lint,  furnishes  material  for  lish  • stories  made 
us*  long,  for  variety'*  sake,  for  field*  and  |»u*tiirv*  new.  In  cutup 
that  night  a chance  guest  suggested  that,  we  try  the  Moon  Hirer. 
We  hud  heard  some  nictitimi  of  the  Mimui.  all  in  it*  favor,  and  so, 
on  motion  of  “Many  Meal*,"  a*  we  christened  our  Wall  Street 
companion,  we  made  a atari,  the  day  following,  for  the  Moon. 
Til »■*  river  i*  the  outlet  of  the  three  largest  of  the  Musknka  lakes, 

leading  Into  Ccorgi.ni  May.  It  put*  out  of  Mu*koka  at  Main, 

racing  over  u twenty  foot  fall  of  shelving  rock  and  boulder*. 

This  i*  the  real  wildcrnc**.  Front  the  time  Itala  is  left  until 
ficorgian  Bay  i*  reached  the  chance*  are  that  not  a peraon,  even 
a hu *h ranger,  will  Iw  met.  Strictly  speaking,  the  Moon  iB  the 
Moskoka  for  a while  after  it  lean's  Bala,  and  as  you  drop  down 
toward  (icorginn  Bay  you  find  that  it  becomes  the  Mu-skoali.  It 
seemed  to  us.  as  our  canoe*  swept  along,  that  the  river  nni-t  have 
cut  it*  way  by  sheer  force  through  the  forest  and  solid  rock. 

Narrow  and  swift  of  current,  with  it*  tall  dilF*  and  wooded 

whore*,  it  formed  the  ideal  of  solitude.  Not  a .Hound,  wive  the 
song  of  the  wood-birds  and  the  plash  of  the  guide's  paddle. 

At  points  along  the  Moon,  where  sharp  benda  cnu*c  eddying  of 
the  eiirrent  and  quiet  spot*  inshore,  are  weed-bed*;  and  here, 
not  long  after  leaving  Bala,  we  had  our  first  exiM'riencc  with  a 
ma*kiiiongc.  that  king  of  all  the  pike  family.  \Vr  had  thought 


the  ha*a  of  Brandy  luikc  furnished  a*  near  an  approach  to 
elysium  a*  a tisherman  can  hope  for,  but  how  their  glories  puled 
after  the  tir*t  nuiakinonge  took  the  spoon!  It  required  half 
nn  liour  to  land  him.  ami  I would  give  rnurh  for  a photograph  of 
his  last  jump  and  rush.  Certainly,  in  all  our  trip,  we  took  no 
other  <i*h  who  fought  so  bravely,  lie  tipped  the  rrulca  at  nine* 
teen  ami  n half  pound*.  The  “ lunge,”  ns  the  guidca  name  him, 
live*  moatly  in  the  weed*,  and  it  i*  by  Ihe  spoon  that  one  l*c*t 
learn*  to  know  him. 

It  is  the  wise  man  who,  after  he  has  canoed  down  the  Moon 

a way,  takes  hi*  guide's  advice  and  stora  at  “ l.unge " Like, 

which,  ten  mill**  from  Bala,  ia  *cp.i rated  from  the  river  only  by 
n stretch  of  marsh  gni**  ami  water-lily  pads  Here  i*  the  real 
home  of  the  muskinonge,  and  our  day  there  wn*  a series  of 
skirmishes  and  hard-fought  battle*  that  tliuilly  led  ua  to  boot  * 
retreat  ns  twilight  neared,  tired  out,  but  with  ahmidant  spoil* 
of  wnr. 

Quiet  little  stream  that  the  Moon  often  seem*  to  la*,  it  has  its 
fall*  and  rapids,  .lust  a*  one  i*  becoming  entranced  by  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  it  all.  a faint  roar,  that  grows  and  grow*,  is  heard. 
“ Portage  soon.  mVicti,''  the  guide  say*,  and  *n  it  proves.  Still, 
you  do  not  mind  the  carry,  for  it  is  pleasant  variety,  although 

you  arc  not  sorry  when  it  i-t  time  to  turn  in.  M<»st  notable  of  all 
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Togo's  Victory  as  seen  from  his  Flag-ship 

By  one  of  the  SteJf-Officers  under  Admiral  Togo 

The  author  fought  through  the  battle,  in  company  with  Admiral  Togo,  on  the  bridge  of  the  flag-ship  “ Mikaaa** 


ADMIRAL  TOUO  was  ready:  hi*  |>lun  (nr  the  reception  of  the 

/\  Russian  fleet — ri|*-ncd  in  the  quirt  Imun  «»f  his  eithin — 
rovered,  in  its  original  form,  lour  days  ami  nights.  On 
A.  A.  the  Hunt.  it  slrctihcd  from  a point  oil  the  Kaishu  Island 
northward  to  the  waters  in  front  of  Vladivostok,  lie  di- 
vided hi*  programme  into  seven  section*.  The  weather  condition* 
of  the  27th  of  May.  however,  prevented  him  front  carrying  'mil 
the  first  a ml  second  section*.  As  for  tile  sixth  and  the  sev- 
enth, they  were  not  needed:  the  Imt tie  came  to  an  end  with  the 
fifth.  So  it  mme  to  pass  Unit  the  historic  action  was  opened  with 
the  third  section  of  the  admiral's  original  plan.  It  was  mi  open 
and  frontal  attack  with  the  main  strength  ot  our  united  squadrons, 
and  in  daylight.  The  fourth  section  of  the  programme  caul'll 
for  a tor  pi-do  attack  by  night,  with  the  entire  strength  of  our 
flotillas,  taking  up  the  tight  where  the  heavier  ship*  should  leave 
it.  Meanwhile,  according  to  the  fifth  section,  the  first  and  sw- 
orn! squadron*,  composed  of  tMtt)e-*hi|M  and  armored  cruiser*, 
were  to  rare  ninth  under  cover  of  night,  out  steam  the  Russians, 
and  gather  at  the  rcntlr/.vniiM  olf  tin-  l.iain-nurt  Hoiks.  Tln-ir  they 
wen*  to  stretch  picket-line*  east  and  west,  and  wall  for  the  rem- 
nant of  the  hostile  ship*  making  for  thpir  only  objective,  VLidi 
vostok. 

It  was  a new  application  of  n time-honored  tactic*!  principle — 
of  inerting  the  onset  of  the  principal  strength  of  the  enemy  with 
your  main  strength  and  gathering  the  fruit*  of  victory  with  your 
auxiliary. 

The  eaii.se*  which  made  possible  the  sinking  of  many  tattle 
sliip*  in  this  action  were  three:  the  stormy  weather,  heavy  loads 
of  coni  aboard  the  Russian*,  ami  the  heavy  list,  owing,  a*  I think. 
In  the  structural  defects  of  some  of  the  battle-ships.  Although  all 
the**-  are  areidental.  the  emielusion  is  still  inevitable:  the  cen- 
tral strength  of  u Meet  is  in  its  tattlc-nlli|m. 

The  mo*!  dra mat ir  element  in  the  battle  was.  le-vond  all  ques- 
tion. Jin*  lielmvior  of  our  torpedo  Motillu*.  Too  imp.it ient  for  the 
full  of  the  sun.  they  iimde  more  than  one  desperate  effort  to  dash 
ahead  in  the  broad  daylight.  The  evening  was  already  fading  in 
the  west  and  the  sea  was  literally  iiiantlcd  with  the  smoke  from  the 
funnels,  from  the  shell*,  ami  from  the  hunting  ships.  All  this 
emphasized  the  grim  and  deadly  «*j*cct  of  the  scene.  Masts  gone, 
funnel*  ripped  open,  ami  some  of  them  wrapped  in  llanic*.  the 
Russians,  nevertheless,  kept  themselves  in  line.  Thry  acrined  to 
Is-  bent  on  cutting  a blood  path  tlmmi'li  the  cordon  of  our  envel- 
oping movement.  And  our  ships  which  fared  them,  although  vic- 
torious. showed  the  scars  of  the  battle.  With  some,  mast*  were 
missing:  others  carried  shell-holes  on  the  hulls.  Here  and  there, 
through  tlve  gathering  dusk,  threading  through  the  dense  Itclt-h 
ings  of  smoke,  one  could  see  the  flashes  of  fire.  Turning  our 
faces  once  again  in  the  direction  of  the  heroic  remnant  of  tlu-  fieri 
that  had  fought  -*■  splendidly  and  so  hopelessly,  we  saw  a sight 
that  went  straight  to  our  hearts.  A ship  of  the  Bartnlino  type 
was  standing  away  from  tier  eoint-mlc*.  all  clotlnsl  with  Maine 
and  smoke.  t)ur  torpedo-boat*  were  madly  kicking  away  the  waves 
in  their  haste  to  get  at  her. — it  made  one  think  of  n pack  of 
starving  wolves  on  the  trail  of  hapless  cattle. 

As  the  night  closed  in.  the  heavier  vessels  of  the  united  squadron. 
o1h*v  ing  tin-  instructions  given  In-forehand  a ml  fulfilling  the  fourth 
section  of  the  gem-rul  tactic*  of  Admiral  Togo,  drew  away  from  tlu* 
field  of  action  at  high  sjM-cd.  ami  headed  lor  our  rendezvous  near 
the  Liancourt  I si*  ml*.  Looking  back  we  could  *cc  the  search- 
lights of  the  enemy  cutting  the  darkitr**  of  the  night  into  tatters. 


The  wind*  brought  the  news  of  the  incessant  cannonading;  they 
told  the  story  of  the  fierce  onset  of  our  torpedo  Hot  ilia*,  w hich  we 
could  not  *«•••.  We  felt  Mire,  however,  knowing  their  superii  ability 
ami  daring,  that  at  least  thry  would  Is-  able  to  hunt  down  one  or 
two  of  the  iiu|Mirt'int  \«'«m-Is  of  the  Russian  fleet,  and  either  sink 
tlu-in  outright  or  put  them  out  of  tin-  battle  line.  It  was  a sav- 
age night  lor  thmu-  frail  shells;  and  we  naturally  could  not  help 
thinking  of  the  comrades  who  were  trunslating  tlu-niselves.  with 
such  spbndid  during  ami  cheerfulness,  into  the  guardian  ghost*  of 
our  imperial  land  amid  the  Morin  of  the  sea  and  skies  und  of  the 
shells  of  the  Russians.  Rut  we  hastened  to  the  knit  tie- tie  Id  of  the 
morrow. 

Later  we  found  that  the  tnrncdo  attack  accomplished  n result 
past  all  expectation*.  The  lull  tic*  hips  X imams  Yrlilci  ami  \ururin 
and  the  armored  cruiser*  Admiral  Xakhimofl  and  I hulimir  Jfono- 
malh  were  all  completely  wrerked.  Only  two  of  them,  the  Xfmof 
I <tiki  ami  the  Admiral  Sakhimoff.  managed  to  keep  a Maul  till 
the  following  morning. 

Tlu-  *ca  was  calmer  mi  the  *2Mlh.  and  almost  at  sunrise  our  fifth 
squadron  dta-overed  a Russian  squadron  nmtpuaed  of  the 
,\  irhirliii  l.  and  four  other  ships.  We  were  at  once  advised  through 
wireless  telegraph.  At  about  ten  in  the  morning,  steaming  south 
in  search  of  them,  wp  wen*  able  to  surround  them  at  a point  some 
ten. knots  south  of  Takiishima.  or  Take  Island. 

Trn  tiu  to  Khinfu  m t/ori  “ — “ Itv  the  help  of  Heaven  and  of  the 
gods":  Ml  o|*-iis  Admiral  Togo's  ollicia I storv  of  the  Untie  of 
Nippon  Sea.  A*  long  as  human  knowledge  fulls  short  of  the  per- 
fect. Heaven  always  prrsidc*  over  tlu-  rounei I- chamber  that  de- 
cide* for  victory  or  defeat.  After  having  reached  the  limit  of 
human  effort.  the  soldier  i*  always  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
decree  of  Heiivm;  ami  none,  however  brave,  may  avoid  it.  The 
lifting  of  the  fog  on  thr  morning  of  the  28th.  which  gave  u*  a 
clean  and  wider  horizon,  was  one  of  tlu-  most  powerful  factor* 
in  giving  us  the  fruits  of  victory.  And  when  one  atop*  to  con- 
sider the  matter  cwrcfnllv.  he  will  I*-  surprised  at  the  miudier 
of  superhuman  element*  tiiat  enter  into  the  fate  of  a I Mttle.  Had 
the  *ea  been  calmer  there  would  have  been  a decided  modification 
in  tin-  number  of  tlu-  sunken  Russian*.  It  might  1*-  added,  of 
luur*-.  that  Ib-nven  i*  rarely  partial—  the  stormy  m-j  that  worked 
for  the  sinking  of  tlu-  Russian  ship*  gave  tlu*  men  on  our  /iiimiyi. 
Amnia.  Saniint.  and  other*  plenty  of  trouble,  for  they  had  to 
fight  the  inroshing  water  which  came  through  the  shell-holes  made 
in  their  hull*.  Moreover,  had  the  sea  Im-ii  calm  on  the 
night  of  the  27th.  the  night  work  of  our  torpedia*  would  have 
reaped  a greater  harvest  tlinn  it  actually  did.  Nevertheless,  the 
thought  of  the  superhuman  elements  that  cuter  into  the  fate 
of  a tattle  counsel*  nu*b*ty  on  tlu-  part  of  the  lighter. 
The  victory  is  very  far  from  lioing  purely  the  result  of  skill  and 
power. 

K-pocially  is  this  the  ease  with  tlie  fighting-men  ill  thr  navy 
of  Ills  Majesty  the  Kmperor  of  Nippon.  Ih-yoml  question,  the 
greatest  of  tlu-  un*ct*n  powers  which  crown*  the  eiforts  of  the  im- 
perial navy  with  victory  in  the  thought  of  tlu*  sovereign  virtue 
of  hi*  Majesty  : it  is.  with  us,  at  once  the  inspiration  and  the 
life  of  our  umhitimi.  It  was  In*  Majesty'*  grace,  great  and  with- 
out limit,  that  made  possible  the  very  existence  of  the  Nitipon 
navy  of  to-day.  Ami  when  It  come*  to  that,  the  very  root  of  all. 
that  mystic  power  that  make*  u*  jump  to  tlu-  ssvord  and  gun  with 
Hooding  heart*  and  spirit  on  fire,  i-  the  godlike  power  und  virtue 
of  our  great  comma  ndi-r  in-chief,  his  Majesty  the  Kmperor. 
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MISS  MAY  SUTTON.  THE  TENNIS  CHAMPION  OF  AMERICA 
AND  ENGLAND.  WHO  HAS  NEVER  LOST  A SET 
IN  A CHAMPIONSHIP  MATCH 

Tkr  mr*l  ialrrraliuft  fratare  of  thin  i/rar'n  trnnin  rr rut*  hot  » th‘ ■ rrmarkahlr  playin'}  of  thr  v»un ./  Californian.  Jf{u 
Hatton,  u-ho  hitn  n irrorit  of  haring  nrvrr  tout  a art.  lfi»«  Halloa,  who  in  only  ainetmi,  mo  dr  thr  final 

round  of  thr  California  rhampionnkip  trhrn  nhr  iron  to;  In  put  m old.  on, I iron  defraud  lift  on  rltlrr  nintrr.  In  HUM  „hr 
nth  hrr  nintrr.  the  California  rhawpioanhip  in  douhlm.  u'kith  thrg  hrtd  /or  loo  yearn.  hint  gear  nhr  iron  Loth  thr 
Satioaoi  and  Uiddlr  Hint,*  rhonipionn/ii/ot.  mol  of  thr  WiinbMon,  England,  tomnanu nt,  hrtd  in  June  and  July  of  thin  r/.iir, 
ike  iron  thr  Enghah  vhamptonnhip  in  irowifn’s  ninght 
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By  KATHERINE  CECIL  THURSTON 

Author  of  "The  Me.equere.der'* 


SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS 

James  Millmnke.  nn  old  ''ollrjje  friend  of  Iienls  Asshlln.  visits  the 
latter  fur  th«  Jlrst  time  In  thirty  year*  nt  til*  ancestral  ••Htut«*  In  Mintli- 
crn  Ireland.  Hr  tluds  Asshllu  inurh  chanted.  After  dinner  Asshlln  In 
ilucea  Mllhnnke  to  nlav  card*  with  him.  nnd  they  play  until  early 
Morning.  Mllhnnke  finally  winning.  After  Milliaiike  Imvi-s  his  hunt  to 
*<«  to  lila  room,  t'lodagli.  Asshllri'*  eldest  daughter,  meet*  him  In  the 
hall,  and  Ix-ga  him  not  to  gamble  with  her  father  again,  as  It  Ik 
th ■■■ugh  hla  uasabm  fur  play  that  Asatilln  Is  bringing  ruin  lo  lilitnudf 
and  hla  family.  The  next  morning  at  hreakfnat  Mllhnnke  flnda  on  bis 
plate  a check  fnuu  Aaslilln  lu  payment  of  his  I oases.  That  night  Asshlln 
i«r. . [H.nes  another  game  of  cards.  Mllhnnke  refit**-.,  ro  [tiny,  and  drops  his 
host's  check  Into  the  Ore.  He  tells  Asshlln  that  he  considers  him  weak 
and  won  It k»s.  and  return*  to  England  the  next  day  Three  years 
after,  Mllhanke  receives  n letter  fnim  ■ ’lodagh  telling  him  that 
Asshlln  lias  I teen  seriously  hurl  In  an  accident.  and  urging  him  to 
come  to  Ireland  Mllhanke  hastens  to  hts  old  friend's  home,  and 
/Inda  Asshlln  on  hla  death  bet!,  and  In  great  distress  of  mind  over  the 
future  of  Ills  children,  who  lie  knows  will  lie  left  penniless  ns  a result 
of  hla  dissipations.  Mllhnnke  promises  to  be  responsible  for  tltelr 
welfare.  A fumous  specialist  Is  summoned  from  Dublin  to  consult 
with  the  local  surgeon,  nnd  after  a careful  examination  by  the  two 
physicians.  Mllhanke  Is  Informed  that  his  friend's  condition  Is  hop* 
loss.  I .ate  that  night  Asshlln  dies.  Mllhnnke  asks  ('lodagh  to  marry 
him.  At  first  she  refuses  him:  hut  when  she  learns  that  her  father's 
estate  will  be  pul  under  obligations  to  Millmnke  hy  his  brnefaetlon*, 
she  consents  to  become  his  wife.  Titer  are  married  shortly  after  at 
Carrlgmore.  ant),  nfter  It  bus  been  decided  that  Clodagh's  sister  Nance 
rhall  lire  with  them  for  a time.  al>  leave  Ireland  together  for  Florence. 
Four  years  Inter.  Nance  hnving  been  sent  off  to  school.  Mllhnnke  takes 
i 'lodagh  to  Venice  where  he  Is  to  meet  his  huslnrsa  adviser  Barnard  for 
consultation.  As  they  enter  the  hotel  on  the  evening  of  tbelr  arrival, 
t'ludagh  Is  "losely  observed  by  two  men  sitting  at  the  entrance,  one  of 
these  men  Is  Valentine  Herracnnld.  a nephew  of  Lord  Deorelinrsi.  lie  Is 
presented  to  Clodagh  that  evening  by  Barnard.  who  knew  hint  at  Eton, 
and  during  dinner  Barnard  suggewta  to  t "lodagh  that  she  amu~-  herself 
while  In  Venice  nnd  meet  new  friends.  Her  mean  Id  offers  Lord  I*eere- 
hurst's  gondola  for  an  evening's  excursion  upon  thr  canal*,  and  I'lodagh 
accepts.  With  Herrnrauld,  Lord  Ireerr  burst.  and  Barnard,  Clodncli  goes 
to  Ijidy  Frances  Hope's  residence,  the  1*alavxo  I'gochinl.  and  there.  Bor 
the  flrst  time,  sees  plav  at  roulette.  I>eerehurst  plays  for  her  and  wins, 
but  she  protests  at  accepting  the  w inning*.  In  the  course  of  the  evening, 
mention  Is  made  of  a young  Englishman  named  Sir  Water  Hone,  whom 
hts  acquaintances  bantering!)*  dub  *'  Sir  Galahad."  and  whose  reputed 
characteristic*  arouse  Clodagh's  Interest.  The  next  morning,  while  1 1 In 
dagh  Is  on  the  canal  with  Barnard,  they  s»*'  Sir  Walter,  who  lias  lu*t 
arrived  In  Venire.  C|.*laxli  meet*  him  at  Lady  France*  * on  the  night 
of  hts  arrival,  and  Is  Immediately  attracted  to  him  Itut  Core,  reicnnl 
Ing  her  as  a frivolous  woman  of  fn*hhm.  holds  aloof.  Clo-laifli.  In- 
censed by  hla  coldness,  recklessly  encourages  Iteerelmrst'a  attentions. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

II K next  day  Clodagh  made  one  of  a party  In  Lido,  nnd 
the  same  night  accompanied  Idttly  Frances  Hope.  Deere- 
hurat.  and  Nermcnttld  lo  a theatre:  hut  on  neither  occa- 
sion did  she  meet,  or  even  see.  Sir  Walter  (!oie. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day.  however,  he  again 
appeared  upon  the  scene  of  her  interests,  nnd  in  an  unexpected 
inn  niter. 

The  hour  was  six.  and  she.  with  It-tmard  nnd  Mllhanke.  wits 
seated  on  the  hotel  terrace,  chatting  desultorily  in  the  warmth  of 
the  early  evening. 

While  they  talked  n gondola  glided  iijr  to  the  hotel  steps,  and 
in  the  glow  of  the  waning  aim  they  saw  (Sore  step  from  the  Itunt, 
putts*'  to  give  some  order  to  the  gondolier.  nnd  then  mount  the 
stone  steps. 

They  nil  three  saw  him  simultaneously,  Clodagh,  t<*  her  own 
annoyance,  colored;  and  Ituriuml  siuile<l  in  Itis  observant,  quizzical 
fashion. 

“ I didn't  tell  you  that  llure  was  coming  to  see  me  this  after- 
noon. Mi  s.  MiHmtike,”  lie  said,  in  nn  undertone.  “ I had  a fancy 
that  you  might  run  nwny.” 

Ttie  fUi*h  on  Clodagh'*  face  dce|a-neil. 

“Run  nwny?"  she  exclaimed,  in  angry  haste. 

Itut  Itarnard  rose  without  replying,  and  went  forward  to  meet 
liis  visitor. 

Having  greeted  hi*  host.  Gore  turned  to  Clodagh. 

“ llow  d'vou  do.  Mr*  Mil  bank  c »”  be  said.  raising  his  hat.  Then 
he  looked  interrogatively  at  Mllhanke. 

Barnard  made  a sweeping  gesture. 


"My  old  friend.  Mr.  James  Milhanke!"  lie  said,  ".lames,  Sir 
Walter  Gore!” 

Millmnke  looked  up  quickly,  and  the  younger  man  held  out  his 
hand  with  a pleasant  touch  of  cordiality. 

"How  d'vou  do,  sir?**  he  said.  “Are  you  making  a long  stay- 
in  Venice  1” 

With  a friendly  movement  he  pulled  forward  one  of  the  wicker 
chairs  ami  seal**!  himself  betide  Milhanke. 

Clodagh.  leaning  far  buck  in  her  own  long.  low  seat,  looked  at 
him  curiously.  I'nconsciouslv  the  remembrance  of  Serracaiild 's 
careless  manner  upon  a similar  occasion  of  ttrst  introduction  re- 
curred to  her  mind,  coupled  with  the  knowledge  of  Barnard's  con- 
temptuous idea  of  her  husband — his  fads  and  his  peculiarities. 
What  could  this  man  see  to  attract  him  in  a dry  arehasdogist  of 
twice  his  age*  Site  found  herself  waiting  intently  for  hi*  next 
remark — Itis  next  action. 

" Are  you  making  a long  stay?”  lie  repeated,  settling  himself 
in  his  chair. 

Milbuuke,  surmised  and  pleased  at  the  unexpected  attention, 
sat  up  stiffly  in  nU  sent. 

“Oh  no!*'  he  said.  “ No.  We  ore  leaving  in  three  or  four  days. 
I — I am  interested  in  untiquitv;  nnd  should,  properly  speaking, 
lie  in  Sicily  at  the  present  moment.  iVrhaps  you  have  heard  of 
the  very  rmiarkable  researches  that  are  Itcing  curried  on  there*" 

Gore  smiled. 

" Xu,  I'm  afraid  I must  confess  ignorance.  1 know  disgracefully 
little  alsmt  the  past.'' 

Barnard,  fearing  n dissertation  from  Millmnke,  interrupted  with 
a laugh. 

“ I’m  afraid  most  of  u*  find  the  present  more  alluring!" 

He  cast  a swift  glance  at  Clodagh. 

But  Clodagh.  still  annoyed  with  him,  ami  with  herself — still 
puzzled  by  Gore's  attitude — lifted  her  head  sharply. 

"At  least,"  she  said,  **  we  can  hr  sure  that  the  present  is 
genuine.'* 

Gore  turned  and  looked  at  her. 

'*  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that.  Mrs.  Millmnke?''  he  asked,  quietly. 
" Don't  you  think  there  are  trickery  and  deception  in  the  manu- 
facture of  many  things  hcaidea  the  antique?" 

Her  glance  faltered. 

“ 1 have  seen  a lot  of  unauthcntic  relies.”  she  said,  with  a touch 
of  obstinacy. 

He  looked  at  her  with  n slight  smile. 

The  smile  stung  her  unreasonably. 

**  Some  people  can  never  become  connoisseurs."  she  retorted, 
quickly. 

“ Not  of  treasures,  perhaps,  Imt  with  experience  ami  olKerva- 
tinn  surely  any  ulie  can  Isvumc  a judge  of  men — and  women." 

Clodagh  forced  herself  to  smile. 

'■  You  disapprove  of  women?" 

" Disapprove!  Indeed  no!" 

But  here  Barnard  lnter|N**ed  with  one  of  his  smtve  gestures. 

“ lie  only  disapproves  of  the  modern  woman.  Mrs.  .Millmnke!" 

"Wrong.  Barnard!"  he  said.  "I  admire  thr  modern  woman — 
the  truly  modern  woman.  It  is  the  society  woman— of  any  pcri<*d 
— that  I lose  patience  with.” 

liar  nurd  smiled. 

"The  present  day  woman  i«  very  proud  of  her  complex  life."  he 
said,  smoothly.  " her  hig  card  debts,  and  her  little  intrigues.” 

Gore's  healthy  fare  turned  a shade  redder. 

"I  know!”  he  said,  tersely.  "But  to  me,  a woman  with  no 
higher  ambition  than  the  playing  of  rarda  winter  and  summer, 
afternoon  after  afternoon,  i*-— is  pitiable." 

Clodagh  leaned  forward. 

" Perhaps  they  play  cards  Is-rausc  they  have  no  real  interest*." 

He  looked  at  her  quiekly. 

•'  And  why  have  thev  no  real  interest*.  Mr*.  MiUwnke?  Isn't 
it  bei-uiise  tiiev  reject  all  simple,  natural,  wholesome  things’  Such 
women  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  home.  They  do  not 
want  a home — or  home  life — a*  the  women  of  the  last  generation 
understood  it.” 
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“All.  then*  you  touch  bottom,  my  drar  Gore!  There  you  are  in 
your  depth!”  Again  Hurmird  pave  one  of  hi*  nmooth.  tactful 
laugh*.  " Thi*  young  man  ha*  a great  pull  over  u*,  Mr*.  Milhunke, 
when  he  compare*  the  preaent  generation  with  the  past." 

At  the  suave  word*  Gore  made  a slightly  emb*  missed  gesture, 
and  looked  iiHtiuetively  towurd*  Milhanke. 

“ Forgive  my  tirade,  air!"  he  auid,  a little  confusedly.  “ Mr. 
Itarnard  i*  right.  I have  rather  a high  ideal  of  womanhood.  I 
■ in  poosessed  of  n — « very  ■ (-markable  mother." 

"A  mother!"  Clodagh  looked  round  impulsively.  “Oh.  tell  me 
what  she  ia  like!" 

With  a certain  spontaneity  time  turned  to  respond  to  her  ques- 
tion. but  before  hi*  eye*  met  her*  their  glance  was  intercepted  by 
a shrewd,  amused,  inquiring  look  from  Itarnard.  The  effect  of 
thp  look  was  strange.  Hi*  emotion  so  suddenly  aroused  died  sud- 
denly'. Hi*  face  became  passive,  even  a little  cold.  lie  straight- 
ened hi*  ‘•boulder*,  and  gave  the  restrained.  »elf-eon»ciou*  laugh 
that  the  Knglislunan  resorts  to  when  he  feel*  that  hi*  sentiment* 
have  entrappid  him. 

"Oh.  you  must  not  a«k  me  what  my  mother  i*  like.  Mr*.  Mil- 
hanke." he  said.  “ I could  not  give  you  an  unbiassed  opinion.  A* 
it  i*.  I have  been  wa*ting  your  time  unpardnnnblv.  Itarnard,  do 
you  think  Mr*.  Milhanke  will  excuse  you  for  ten  minute*?" 

Itarnard  row*  slowly. 

“ On  not  put  me  to  the  pain  of  saying  * yes.’ " he  exclaimed. 
•'  Let  me  imagine  that  I am  tearing  myself  away  against  Mr*.  Mil- 
b inke's  exprr**  desire.  Au  revoir.  Mrs.  Milhanke!  Au  revoir, 
•lurne*!" 

lie  nodded,  and  sauntered  olT  in  the  direction  of  the  hotel  door. 

A moment  later  Gore  shook  hand*  silently  with  Clodagh  and 
her  liiislutnd,  and  moved  away  in  the  same  direction. 

A*  he  disappeared  into  the  hotel  Milhanke  folded  his  newspnper 
with  in  teres  till  haste. 

"What  a well-mannered  young  man!"  he  said.  “Who  i*  heT 
What  i*  hi*  mime!" 

Clodngh  wa*  sitting  very  still,  her  hand*  clasped  in  her  lap. 
her  evrs  fixed  upon  some  distant  object. 

"Gore."  she  snid,  shortly.  “Gore.  Sir  Walter  Gorr." 

“Gore!”  Milhunke  repeated  the  name  as  though  it  pleased 
him.  "A  fine,  young  fellow!  Very  unlike  the  majority  of  young 
men  nf  the  present  day." 

Clodagh  said  nothing. 

**  Don't  you  agree  with  me,  my  dear!" 

A*  if  by  an  effort  she  recalled  her  wandering  gaze,  turned  her 
head  slowiy.  nnd  looked  at  her  husband. 

“He — he  certainly  seems  unlike  other  people."  she  admitted,  in 
a low'  voice. 

After  this  rejoinder  there  wa* 
silence.  Clodagh.  her  lirnw* 
drawn  together  in  n perplexed 
frown,  relapsed  into  her  former 
iilnorhed  contemplation;  while 
Mill>u  like,  having  ehunged  hi* 
position  onee  or  twice,  shook  out 
the  sheet*  of  his  newspaper  and 
buried  himself  in  the  lengthy  re- 
port of  a scientific  meeting. 

Hut  scarcely  had  he  reached 
the  end  of  Ills  llrst  paragraph 
than  a large  shadow  fell  across 
the  page,  and  looking  up  quick- 
ly. he  saw  the  ponderous  figure 
of  Mr.  Angelo  Tombs. 

At  the  *ight  of  hi*  hero  In* 
started,  colons!  with  pleasure, 
and  rose  hastily. 

“ Mr.  Tombs!"  he  cxrlninicd. 

“Clodagh,  my  dear,  here  is  Mr. 

Tombs!" 

Clodagh  turned  without  enthu 
Miasm,  and  looked  at.  the  loose 
figure  and  unkempt  hair  of  the 
scientist. 

" I do  not  think  yon  and  my— 
my  wife  have  met.  Mr.  Toniha!" 

Milhanke  broke  in  with  u nerv- 
ous attempt  at  geniality. 

Mr.  Tomb*  bowed. 

“No:  but  I have  malty  time- 
seen  Mrs.  Millmnke,”  lie  said, 
ponderously. 

Clodagh  lient  her  head,  noling 
with  the  fastidious  intolerance 
of  youth  that  his  clothes  were 
buggy  nod  his  hands  unclean. 

Mllliankc  gave  a 
cilia  lory  laugh. 

“ 1 — 1 have  noticed  that  great 
men  are  always  obaprvant,”  he 
said,  jocularly. 

Mr.  Tomb*  smiled. 

"That  i»  scar  •fly  a compli- 
ment to  Mr*.  Millmnke,"  he  in- 
terposed. consciously. 

Clodngh  looked  up. 

" I don’t  wish  to  Is-  paid  com- 
pliments, Mr.  Tombs."  she  said. 

“ Please  don't  try  1o  think  of 
any.  Di.l  von  come  to  take  my 
lin-luiid  out!" 


Mr.  Tombs  stammered,  visibly  crestfallen. 

“ Well."  lie  Iwgan.  “ there  is  a certain  archway  in  one  nf  the 
smaller  churrhr*  which  I think  Mr.  Milhanke  ought  to  sis-,  Hut 
as  an  archway  is  not  too  weighty  for  a lady’s  consideration,  it 
struck  me — it  occurred  to  me — " 

Hut  Clodngh  cut  him  short. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Tombs.  I'm  much  too  frivolous  even  for  archways. 
Don't  take  me  into  your  ralrnlution* : I should  only  spoil  them. 
Of  course  it's  very  kind  of  you.”  she  added,  with  tardy  remorse, 
“ but  the  experiment  would  Is*  a failure.  Ask  my  hu-bund — ” 
Milhunke  looked  distressed. 

” Oh,  mv  dear — " he  began. 

Hut  Clodagh’*  nerves  were  jarred. 

“I  know."  she  broke  in  — “I  know  it's  awfully  kind  of  Mr. 
Tombs!  Hut  1 couldn't  go  In  see  on  nrcliway  to-day.  I couldn't. 
I really — really  couldn't." 

Mr.  Tombs  relapsed  into  a state  of  pompous  offence. 

Millmnke  looked  from  one  to  the  otlu-r  in  nervous  misery. 
"Certainly  not!  Certainly  not.  my  dear!"  he  agreed.  "You 
are  tired:  you  have  I wen  doing  too  much."  Me  peered  at  her 
through  the  softly  falling  twilight  with  a look  of  helpless  concern. 

She  felt  rathrr  than  saw  the  look,  and  that  sensitive  dread  of 
being  rendered  conspicuous  that  attack*  us  all  in  early  life  caused 
her  to  shrink  into  her-s'lf. 

“ Nonsense!"  she  said,  it  little  coldly.  “ I am  perfectly  well. 
Please  go  and  see  Mr.  Tomb*'*  archway— I don’t  mind  being  left 
alone.  I would  like  to  lie  left  alone." 

Milhunke  stirred  uneasily. 

“Of  course,  my  dear,  if  you  wish  it!”  he  murmured.  "Mr. 
Tomlis,  shall  we — ! Are  you  ready — !" 
lie  waved  his  hand  toward*  the  rniutl. 

Mr.  Tombs  drew  his  loose  limb*  together,  und  bowed  formally  to 
Clodagh. 

"Certainly,  if  you  wish  it,  Mr.  Milbinkr!"  he  said,  stiffly,  und 
wulked  off  along  the  terrace 

Milhanke  did  not  follow  him  at  once.  He  stood  looking  at  his 
wife  in  pained  uncertainty. 

" Clodagh.  my  dear,”  he  began  at  last,  “ if  there  ia  anything 
I can  do — " 

But  Clodagh  turned  away. 

“No,”  she  said,  almost  maudihly,  “no;  there  is  nothing.  I'd 
like  to  Is*  alone.  1 want  to  lie  alone." 

And  Milhunke — perplexed,  embarrassed,  vaguely  unhappy — 
Minus!  slowly  -and  walked  across  the  terraee  after  hi*  scientific 
friend. 

Clodugh  wall  is  I until  the  last  sound  of  Mr.  Tomlis'*  loud,  roll- 
ing voice  bad  melted  into  the  dis- 
tance with  the  de|Mr1urc  of  his 
gondola:  then  with  a stifT.  tired 
movement  she  rose,  walked  in 
her  own  turn  across  the  terraee. 
and.  leaning  upon  the  stone 
parapet,  gazed  out  into  the 
purple  twilight,  as  she  hud 
gazed  on  the  evening  of  her 
arrival. 

How  long  ago— how  infinitely 
far  away-  -the  first  arrivul  teem- 
ed to  her!  With  the  ea|iarity 
for  the  assimilation  of  new  emo- 
tions that  belong-  to  all  her  race 
she  had  livid  more  keenly  during 
tin*  last  three  days  than  during 
the  presiding  four  yea  is.  To  one 
of  her  tcmpiraiiicnt  life  i*  not  a 
mutter  of  time,  but  of  experi- 
ence.  At  seventeen  she  had  lieen 
her  twenty  - second 
birthday  she  had  been  a girl; 
ami  now.  when  that  birthday  was 
past  by  but  a few  months,  she 
was  coUM'iou*  of  the  stirring  nf 
hi  r womanhood  — roused  into 
swift  activity  liv  the  first  ap- 
proach of  the  world  with  its  men 
and  women,  it*  luxitic*  ami 
prejudices  it*  infinite  potent  ia  I i 
tie*  for  gissl  or  evil. 

Some  vague  foreshadowing  of 
tlii*  idea  mu*  lasting  itself  across 
her  miml  wlirit  the  thread  of  her 
musing  was  suddenly  broken  by 
n quick  step  sounding  arras*  the 
deserted  terraee;  and  with  a 
slight  involuntary  movement,  she 
straightened  herself  and  brought 
her  hand-  together  ii|*on  the  cold 
surface  of  the  |uirn|M't. 

Sir  Walter  Gore  had  parted 
with  Itarnard  in  the  hull  of  the 
hotel;  and  now  lie  crossed  the  ter 
race  quickly,  conscious  of  the 
fa-t  falling  twilight.  lie  was 
close  to  the  flight  of  stone  steps 
that  led  to  the  water  before  trie 
Mutter  of  Clodagh ’•  light  dress 
in  light  tn*  prcon-iipii  d attention. 
Seeing  her.  he  paused  and  raised 
hi*  lint. 

“ \ on  look  very  mysterious. 
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Mr*.  Milhnnke."  hr  Mid.  " II. -in 
your  husband  gone  indoors?" 

L’lndugh  felt  herself  color.  I'n- 
reasonably.  and  seemingly  inex- 
plicably. ‘ the  mention  of  M il- 
banke's  name  jarred  upon  her. 

“ My  liuslmiid  lias  gone  to  aw 
an  archway  in  one  of  the 
churches."  she  said,  with  a 
twinge  of  sharpness. 

Caught  hv  the  in  Head  lain  of  her 
voice.  Gore  looked  at  her  more 
closely. 

“ And  do  you  not  share  his 
taste  for  the  antique?" 

She  turned  toward*  him.  her 
eye*  alight  with  a sharp,  cold 
brightness. 

'*  I hate  the  antique!”  she  said, 
with  sudden  vehemence. 

Almost  against  his  will.  Gore 
looked  at  her  again. 

" And  yet  you  come  from  Ire- 
land! Isn't  everything  there 
very  old?" 

For  un  instant  she  looked  away 
across  the  darkening  waters; 
then  her  glunre  Hashed  back  to 
lii*. 

“Yes,  old."  she  said,  passion- 
ately; ” but  so  naturally  old  that 
it»  age  i*  not  tbrust  upon  you. 

Where  I conic  from  there  is  a 
ruined  chapel  on  the  edge  of  a 
cliff  that  dates  from  the  fourth 
century.  And  at  the  present 
day  the  pea-ant*  pray  there,  just 
a*  their  ancestors  prayed  cen- 
turies and  centuries  ago.  They 
don't  stare  at  it,  md  rend  about 
it.  and  write  about  it.  like  the 
antiquarians  do.  They  prav 
there.  The  chapel  isn't  a curi- 
osity to  them;  it  s a part  of  their 
lives.” 

Gore  was  silent.  An  uncon- 

?uerable  surprise— a reluctant 
use  i nation—  held  him  chained, 
forgetful  of  the  gathering  dark- 
ness and  of  the  gondola  that 
awaited  him  at  the  foot  of  the 
step*. 

As  he  stood  hesitating,  t.’lo- 
dagh  spoke  again. 

" Don't  you  believe  that  things  should  be  lived — not  merely 
looked  at?"  she  asked,  her  voire  low  and  tense.  Almost  uncon- 
sciously the  desire  to  interest  this  man.  to  win  his  attention,  to 
compel  him  to  share  her  opinion*,  had  sprung  into  her  mind. 

Gore  answered  her  with  directness. 

“ No,”  be  said.  **  All  tilings  cannot  be  lived.” 

Ilia  voice  was  quiet  and  controlled:  the  pose  of  bis  body,  the 
look  in  Ilia  eves,  afl  suggested  a tempi -red  strength — a curbed  vital- 
ity. The  desire  to  dominate  him  rose  higher,  overshadowing 
every  other  m-nsution  in  I'lodagh's  brain, 

She  stepped  nearer  to  him.  lu-i  hand  resting  on  the  stone  balus- 
trade, her  tsaly  (tending  forward. 

“Don't  von  think  that  when  life  is  so  very  short  we  are  justi- 
fied in  taking  all  we  ran — when  we  cun?” 

Her  warm  lips  were  parted.  h*-r  eyes  shone  with  an  added  light. 
She  was  walking  on  the  edge  of  an  abyss  with  the  ardor  of  one 
who*e  gaze  is  fixed  upon  the  sun.  Hut  Gore,  seeing  only  the 
abyss,  girded  on  his  armor. 

"No,  lie  said,  slowly  and  deliberately.  "No:  that  has  never 
been  my  standpoint." 

"Then  you  refuse  the  good  things  of  life  when  they  come  your 
way  ?” 

" Good  is  a very  elastic  word." 

He  was  fencing,  ami  she  realized  it.  With  a subtle  change  of 
tone  she  made  a fresh  essay. 

” Isn't  the  meaning  of  every  word  merely  a matter  of  in- 
flect ion!" 

He  hesitated. 

” I — 1 suppose  so."  he  admitted,  guardedly. 

She  smiled  suddenly,  looking  up  into  his  fair. 

“Then  to  me  the  word  ‘good'  mean*  all  that  is  warm  and  light 
and  happy;  and  to  vou  it  iiicun*  something  cold — or  unattain- 
able?" 

"Indeed  no!  You  have  made  n wrong  deduction.’ 

“ Well,  wloil  dews  it  mean  to  you?" 

“Mean!  1—1  um  not  sure  that  I can  tell  you." 

" Perhaps  you  have  not  found  the  meaning?” 

" IVr Imp*  not.” 

" lint  you  are  seeking  for  it?" 

He  laughed  a little  constrainedly. 

**  I may  l«e — unconsciously." 

Again  she  averted  her  eyes  ami  tnnii-d  towards  the  mysterious 
canal. 

'■  Now  I understand  one  thing!"  -lie  «iid.  in  a soft,  slow  voice. 
“Wluit  i*  that?"  Gore  wa*  curious  despite  hint-elf. 

“Why  they  call  you  ' Sir  Galahad.*" 


There  was  a moment  of  si- 
lence. His  face  flushed,  then 
turned  cold. 

"Indeed!”  he  said,  stiffly. 
" And.  if  it  is  not  indisrrect. 
may  I ask  who  rail  me  * Sir 
Gniahnd  '?" 

At  the  tour  of  his  voice  Clo- 
dagh  w lu*  led  round. 

" Didn't  you  know?"  she  n*ked. 
“ I thought  oh,  I was  sun*  you 
knew." 

He  laughed. 

“ No!"  lie  said,  with  elab- 
orate indifference.  “ No.  To 

whom  am  I indebted  for  the 

name?" 

Hut  his  companion  was  si- 

lent. Acutely  conscious  of  hav- 
ing struck  u wrong  note,  she 
felt  angry  with  herself  — angry 
with  hirn. 

“ Who  gave  me  the  name?"  he 
n*ked  again. 

" 1 hud  better  not  sav.  I 

thought  you  knew  of  it." 

~ Then  I am  at  liberty  In 
uue**.  It  was  Iotrd  iieere- 
hurst." 

Ilia  tone  was  curt — even  con- 
temptuous. 

(iodagh  flushed.  It  seemed  as 
if.  hy  a subtle  insinuation,  he 
had  scorned  her. 

" And  if  it  was  laird  Deere- 
hltrst  ?"  she  asked,  sharply. 

Gore  made  an  exclamation  of 
contempt. 

" You  dislike  laird  Deere- 
hurst  ?" 

lie  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

**  You  dislike  laird  Decre- 
hiirst?"  She  wu*  persistent, 
rvincinls-ring  keenly  and  un- 
comfortably the  favor  she  had 
shown  the  old  peer  in  hi*  pres- 
ence the  night  before. 

Gore  gave  a short,  indiffer- 
ent laugh,  and  the  sound  galled 
her. 

" la>rd  Deerelmrst  i*  a friend 
of  mine."  shr  said,  unwisely. 

Hr  ls-nt  hi*  lir,ul  with  a stiff 
movement. 

" If  I have  transgressed,"  he  said.  " please  forgive  no*.  I have 
already  trespassed  on  your  time.  Good-hyl  Perhaps  we  shall 
meet  later  at  tbr  Palazzo  I’gochini.” 

Hi#  voice  was  cold  and  very  reserved. 

The  blood  heat  hotly  and  mu omfortahly  in  ('Iodagh '*  cheek*, 
but  she  raised  her  head  and  answered  in  a voice  a*  indifferent  as 
his  own. 

"Good-by!  It's  quite  possible  that  you  may  are  me  at  the 
Palazzo  I'gochini;  but  I can't  promise  more." 

Gathering  up  her  light  skirl,  she  lurmsl  and  walked  across  the 
terrace  to  the  door  of  the  hotel. 

(iore  stood  and  watched  her  until  the  lust  gleam  of  her  dress  was 
lost  in  the  lighted  hull:  then  slowly — thought  fully — almost  re- 
luctantly— he  ls-gan  hi*  descent  of  the  step*. 

t’lodagh's  mood  was  inexplicable  even  to  herself  ns  she  entered 
the  hotel,  ran  up  stairs  to  her  own  room,  mid  Ix-gun  to  dress  for 
dinner. 

.She  changed  her  dress  with  nil  almost  feverish  haste,  giving  her- 
self no  time  for  thought;  and  then,  scarcely  waiting  to  take  a 
final  look  into  the  miiror,  left  the  room  and  hurried  down  into 
the  hall.  There  she  encountered  Itnrnard. 

" 1 have  just  been  speaking  to  your  husband."  he  said,  greeting 
her  with  a smile.  “ He  has  been  lured  into  attending  some  secret 
conclave  of  Italian  scientist*.  He  asked  me  to  make  his  excuses 
to  vou.” 

('Iodagh'*  glams*  fell. 

“Oh!”  she  said,  with  a curious  little  inflection  of  the  voice. 

"Of  course  he  knew  that  you  were  going  out  to-night?" 

“Oh  ye*!  Of  course!"  She  still  kept  her  lashes  lowered, 
liurnard  smiled. 

“ Mrs.  Milh.irike."  hr  exclaimed,  in  a cheerful  voice,  " *up|M**c 
you  make  an  evening  of  if?  laird  Urcrehurst  has  asked  me  to  dinp 
with  him  and  Scrrnenuld  at  the  * Ahhnti.'  Ia*t'*  form  an  even 
party!  The  old  man  will  Ik*  absolutely  rhnrmrd:  mid  you  have 
never  dined  at  a restaurant.  Say  1 may  arrange  it?" 

For  a moment  longer  ('Iodagh  studied  the  ground:  then  very 
quickly  she  raised  her  eyes,  and  in  their  depths  Barnard  read  a new 
expression. 

“ After  all.”  she  said,  tentatively,  "why  shouldn’t  we  take  what 
come*  our  way?" 

lie  extended  his  hands. 

" Why.  indeed?  lo-t  me  spread  the  good  pews?" 

\guin  Clodagh  let  her  la*he*  droop. 

" Very  well!"  she  said.  " \ i*rv  well!  Sav  that  I want  to  enjoy 
mrsclf." 

To  bi  ronfiMNof. 


Iltm  tj  |*w  Cuinm, 

Scarct'ly  i railing  to  tain  a final  look  into  thr  mirror,  uhe 
left  the  room 
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TIIE  RIDDLE  OK  T1IE  AGES 

Ni*  Ym>  Aufuit  i ««*»? 

To  the  Editor  of  Har/ur'a  llVrtly; 

Sib, —In  hi*  article  on  '*  The  Riddle  of  Ihr  Ur.  Chtrlm 

\V.  Lit t U-field  present*  wh.it  In-  consider * "a  demonstration  of 
the  advent  of  life-form*  on  thin  plaint  of  inorganic  matter. '* 
In  other  word*,  hr  claim*  to  explain  tin-  evolution  fi'mii  tkr  in- 
organic world  to  the  organic.  to  point  out  the  place  of  Is-gimiing 
of  organic  life.  U-*nlc*  attempting  to  show  how  and  why  one  *|»ceics 
differ*  from  another. 

Hi*  demonstration  of  so  port  Hit  ohm  n discovery  i*  amusing 
enough  in  itself.  hut  it  i*  a real  drama  of  scriousnew*  when  com 
pared  with  the  farce-comedy  which  the  author  euacta  in  the  ex- 
periments described  to  prove  lii-  premise*. 

Ili«  modus  of*  Hindi  i*  simple  enough.  He  use*  a microscope, 
ordinary  tumblers,  boiled  water,  toothpick*,  watch  crystal*,  twelve 
inorganic  Milt*. 

With  the  tumbler*  and  boiled  water  he  create*: 

I.— Miniature  ner.in*.  by  adding  threw  part*  of  ordinary  kitchen 
Milt  to  Iimi  jurt*  of  holing  water. 

2—  lie  populate*  that  miniature  ocean  by  adding  a trituration 
of  the  eleven  remit  in  in#  salt*  of  hi*  rolhvtiun. 

3-  — He  add*  to  each  ocean  one  dram  of  carbon  bisulphide  lu 
thirteenth  eoiii|Minent ) , and  forget*  to  call  our  attention  to  this 
fart,  the  imporlnnee  of  whieli  lu-  evidently  think*  very  little  of. 

This*  mean,  left  |o  itself.  at  a temperature  of  from  75  to  SO 
degree*  Fahrenheit,  and  allowed  to  evanorate,  will,  we  are  in- 
fornu-d,  work  nut  in  lime  every  form  of  life,  “from  undlu-k  to 
main ina U."  Thi*  i*  creation  «•«  mommc. 

When  tlie  diM-tor  want*  to  study  the  evolution  of  creation,  the 
watch-glass  crystal*,  the  toothpick*,  and  a few  drop*  from  the 
ocean  subjected  to  a atroDj;  light  ami  a powerful  evaporation 
furnish  a •'crystalline  vegetation.”  a few  sample*  of  which  ex- 
amined with  a “pood  microscope  ” mid  magnified  #00  time*  enable 
the  doctor  to  differentiate  tlie  specie*. 

These  Arabian -Night  like  icsult*  are  greatly  helped,  it  must  Is- 
added,  by  evaporation,  which  Dr.  Littlefield’  also  call*  magnetic 
force.  In  fnct.  it  i»  to  thi*  magnetic  fon-e  that  the  different 
manifestation*  of  vitul  energy  are  due,  in  to  far.  at  least,  as  the 
organic  world  i*  conceineil. 

How  the  doctor  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  importanre  of 
cvu|M>iation  in  the  cication  of  the  higlu-*t  form*  of  life  from  in- 
organic  matter  he  doc*  not  suy : hut  lie  tell*  n*  how  he  came  to 
experiment  on  tlh-  line*  a*  deserllied  ulxivc.  He  simply  iimtnteil 
Nature's  way  of  doing  business.  and  to  do  so  *1  tidied  her.  He  had 
to  go  back  a few  million  year*,  to  the  primary  m-riod,  and  to 
survey  "the  whole  history  of  our  planet  from  tlie  time  when 
the  surface  of  the  earth  waa  a bar ten  rocky  waste,  to  the  time 
when  man  appear.*!  upon  the  scene  n*  the  crowning  effort  of 
creative  energy.”  Hi*  survey  convinced  him  that  salt  water,  the 
hot  *un  of  the  primary  iM-riod.  and  the  intliu-nce  of  l*ith  on  the 
inorganic  aulxlanee  of  the  rock*  of  that  age  gave,  through  the 
magnetic  force  inherent  to  ev  a (Miration.  birth  to  organic  life! 

Knowing  what  lie  wanted,  lie  decided  to  copy  Nat  me  hy  re 
reducing  in  hi*  laboratory  the  physical  condition*  under  which 
e supposed  Nature  operated  at  lital  time,  ami  effected  the  tnin*- 
niutatiou  from  the  inorganic  to  the  organic  woild. 

Tbi*  part  of  the  doctor’*  article  i*  not  only  intensely  interest- 
ing. but  also  highly  educational,  for  it  teaches  ii*  that  at  the 
primary  period  of  the  earth'**  development: 

1.  — The  temperature  of  the  water  was  alioiit  lull  degrees  t'enti- 
grade. 

2.  — That  the  water  contained  3 per  cent.  of  sodium  chloride. 

3.  — Tliat  Hie  atmospheric  prc**nre  in  thi*  lurrvn  rocky  wa*te 
of  oura  wa*  al*mt  the  *aiuc  a*  in  a comfortable  loom  in  a mod- 
ern house. 

4.  — That  the  temperature  of  tiie  air  varied  from  24  to  32  de- 
gree* t'eiiligmilc. 

Unhappily,  thi*  i*  the  extent  of  Dr.  Littlefield'*  educational 
work,  and  aim  the  extent  of  In*  adhesion  to  Nature's  wav*  of  do- 
ing things,  for,  after  having  formed  ami  tiopululcd  ocean*,  he 
allows,  in  his  experiments,  evaporation  in  the  iq*-n  air.  So  did 
Nature.  Yes;  hut  we  happen  to  Ih-  troubled  III  this  atmosphere 
of  ours,  which  i*  also  Dr.  Littlefield's.  with  a eeituin  dust  winch 
I’nslcur,  in  hi*  cxpcriinmt*  with  " air-tight,  jar*,'*  ami  Tyndall, 
with  hi*  ingenious  luminous  ray  device*,  proved  beyond  doubt  to 
In-  :i  common  carrier  for  any  tiling  from  mould*  to  mi  atom  of 
sih-x.  Yotun  tit  the  lime  thr  doctor  upeakn  of  iron  oof  IniuMnt 
i rilh  tuck  Impurities,  organic  life  did  not  ej-ist.  and  inorganic  ma- 
terial wa*  Iimi  bu*>  manufacturing  organic  cell*  by  the  millions 
to  tic  thinking  c.f  flying  about.  Organic  life  may  have  started  in 
accordance  with  Dr.  I.ittlc Acid's  views,  hut  he,  unhappily,  dm-* 
not  prove,  it.  hi*  mirftmhotographic  plate*  notwithstanding. 

Glancing  over  these  photograph*.  I am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  chemically  developed  “ Frc«h  water  shell-form*  ’*  «r«-  one  of 
his  crystal  I i/ed  clicinhal*  in:i”iiiti«d  SIHI  tinies.  or.  perhaps,  or. 
dinary  *tarch.  whieli  this  dust  of  our*  may  have  deposited  in  the 
wat eh  rry*tal  when  the  doctor  wa*  riot  watching. 

The  h radices  **  flail. form.”  w hich  I mistook  at  lir*l  for  a head- 
less bird-form.  I admit  Imlllcs  me.  • 

The  reptile  form,  however.  I mil  quite  familiar  with,  having 
met  it  frequently  when.  «*  a lieginner  in  miero*eopienl  studie*.  I 
forgot  to  i h im  a*  carefully  a*  I should  have  the  rover  ghi*s  which 
I wa«  to  ii -4-  A inier«soo|tre  piece  of  lint  nr  giiti/c  or  cotton  mag- 
nified sou  tinu-s  can  ca-ilv  In-  taken  f«r  an  end  lew*  snake.  e*pc- 
ciallv  wIihi  you  nn-  looking  hw  th.-  *nakc. 

Still,  the  practical  or  i-xjwriiiiHit.il  putt  of  |)i  l.ittlclield'-  work 
i*  a mountain  of  valuahk-  informal  ion  when  e*mi|mred  with  the 


pun-ly  NpecuIntJvc  and  argumentative  jMrts.  The  historical  fact* 
on  “ SjMiiitnnisiiis  generation''  would  r.  quire  for  a proja-t  aud  in 
telligeut  rX|M«f  more  Ilian  the  Spins-  iH'ciipird  hy  the  diNtor*  cn 
tin-  article,  and  would  at  that  Iw  uncle**  in  un  argiiniuit  for  or 
agnin*t  hi*  premises,  which  are  scientifically  untenable  and  in- 
umisdbk-, 

Hi*  arguments  agairmt  the  validity  of  the  expci iim-nt*  which 
made  pcKsihle  the  proelninatioit  hv  lluxiey  of  the  l^iw  of  |tiog.-i.i 
ni*  are  pm-rile:  his  real  or  voluntary  ignoi umc  of  tlie  re*alts 
obtained  hv  scientist*  n-cogninsl  tin*  world  over  u»  such,  the  muss 
of  inconsistencies  to  h*-  gleam'd  in  hi*  many,  the  iinMirntitic  spirit 
of  it  all.  should  have  precluded  all  posxilulitir*  of  rm-ognitioii, 
critical  or  ot In-rw i»s-,  were  it  not  for  tlw-  fact  that  siieh  article* 
a*  hi*  go  to  emiii ilmte  to  the  education  of  the  masses,  and,  a* 
such,  should  not  be  allow.il  to  jm**  unehalb-uged. 

I am,  sir, 

K.  l-lss.i  i.HK» 

t'onuitly  Uavterioloyiut  of  the  \ etc  York  /'ovlriii-  Institute. 


UISIIOI'  DOANK  ON  IH  VOUCH 

Nowra  Kah  Homs.  U«  July  ri  .iw. 

Kisiiop  Doiim-  find*  in  llAttmi'H  \Yk>.ki.v  m somewhat  mm 
committal  review  of  Itis  paper  in  the  Xoifh  A me/  iron  Hrrirtr,  and 
of  the  answer  to  it  hv  the  Rev.  Dr.  I*.  .1.  Have*.  He  vi-utim*  m 
a*k  that  the  editor  of  f Iaki-i.ii'h  Wkeki.y  will  print  the  i-m-lo*i*|, 
he  ha*  iio  intention  of  entering  any  further  into  controversy  about 
the  caw- 

To  the  Ed  it  ot  of  lloeptr's  tlVril/y  : 

Silt, — Inasmuch  as  my  article  in  the  Vo rth  American  Rerite 
wn»  intended  n*  a reply  to  certain  question*  which  had  been  rai-ed 
iilsnit  the  truthfulness  of  an  expression  which  1 used  in  a prcvimi- 
pnper,  I am  not  dispose!  to  enter  into  any  controversy  in  regard 
!«►  the  evidrner  whieli  I gave  there,  ami  which  *till  *eem*  to  me 
satisfactory  eviik-nce  of  the  truth  of  my  contention.  Meanwhile,  my 
eye  light*  upon  a statement  in  several  of  tlie  new-popers  giving 
a recent  illustrat ion  of  the  danger  of  the  attitude  which  the  t'liunli 
of  Itmoe  take*  in  regard  to  the  amnilment  of  marriage^.  Tlii*  i* 
the  statement  of  the  as  I fiml  it  ill  several  of  the  |ia|w-r*.  and 
it  svs-iii*  to  me  to  need  no  commentary  ami  to  prevent  the  neces- 
sity of  any  reply  to  l hanccllor  Hayes'*  article. 

\V  I M l. V VI  ('UOSWU4.  IklA.XtU 
“TIIK  KtWITUl.lOKI  l'.\8K. 

” Attention  ha*  ts-en  ralh*l  tine  more  lo  the  %>  iiiuUI  iif  Itmoan  aoniil 
men  Is  of  ksal  niai  rliur.-*  i.jr  the  |;.  iij-l'oi  kl.ur-i  U.«|dgH<*d  *^s.-,  V* 
we  iiudeihTand  It.  >11**  lt.nl  was  tnarrl.-d  to  Cufonel  I'arkliurM  by 
Mar  t'h«|M-lle.  then  pastor  ..f  «i,  Matihew  s Itomna  I'AtbwIlc  Churrh  ni 
Wuslilnvion  t'ol-airl  |-arMmi*t  «a*  nor  n Koauin  r'ailmlh-.  and  a «ll» 
|ieii*uiion  was  *ecur.-*l  for  the  iT-retaolir.  A divorce  followed  \ 
corttlng  to  Ituman  easulsls.  tin-  wife  i.iuld  not  reman*,  l-.i i Ml**  Held. 
If  she  had  never  nintrb-d.  could.  KvMciich  wa*  forlbeoialng  Hint 

folniicl  I’arkliursi  had  not  l»*-ti  I ■■■  | •: I eii|.  ami  that  tlw  dlspeitMteia 
under  which  he  wa*  maiTi.-d  had  l»eti  alven  under  thr  Iiu|ir.-**l->tt  rlmt 
he  *H«  a |-ro|.«iaul.  so  Miss  It.-ld  hrrame  f-rlms-ss  K»s|i|gllw*l  lln* 
fit*-  lto«idglhH«l  family,  w lei  were  iip|H>*ed  lo  live  mnrrlaae.  bn.tialii 
Mw-lr  tnl'.ienre  to  l*-ar  to  prevent  ih*-  uiiaulruenr . This  caused  the  «a*e 
to  !*■  snti’iilttwl  lo  me  I*h|m*  fur  fitinl  ndjitdl.  ntnin.  Hr.  on  Maj  '.'4. 
approved  lltr  di*  i*|.m  of  the  I'l.ntfi.  iint l.m  of  ihr  I'roiwigniwla.  mid 
I'rin.s-**  Itosphclhmi.  having  *ini*Hrd  tin-  «'urln  flint  *hr  wn*  m-t-r  him i 
rl.*l  lo  4 oh'iirl  1‘iukhorsf,  will  now  l»-  married  n>-<  ••fllua  to  Ho-  Unman 
rlir  and  Is-  revolt  ed  !•>  ll.e  • |tln--k  ' nrlsMM-rai-y.  This  U<uiiau  ' I ltd  I* 
solithlc  Isuid ' went*  very  Itkc  a slip-knot 


OTHER  \VORU)8  TO  LIVE  IN 

N»w  Voss  4«frJ  f IH" 

To  Ihr  Editor  of  Hot  pern  11V»A ty : 

Sin. — A suggestion  ha*  come  to  iih-  sti  extraordinary  tluil  I must 
ask  you  for  u little  space  in  your  valuable  jourti-ii  in  which  to 
make  it  public.  An  acquaintance  of  mine,  a religious  man— active 
Iv  and  aggressively  “ t'hrisiian  ' — was  a coieuder  with  me  of  an 
article  by  l’rofc**au  Simon  Ncweomli.  tin-  ustKaioiner.  in  IIaWbbV 
M.vi.azixk  for  August,  at  the  close  of  which  Professor  Newcomb 
makes  this  inspiring  statement:  “It  i*.  tlu-rcfore.  perfectly  rea 
suitable  lo  suppo-x-  that  Iwings.  not  only  animated,  blit  endow d 
with  reason,  inhalut  eounth-ss  worlds  in  space.”  My  acquaint 
nm-e.  in  eomna-uting  upon  thi*  liberal  and  enlighlcning  article, 
said  lo  me:  “ This  ss-etn*  to  me  a horrible  idea,  to  think  that  tin- 
platiels  may  In-  inhabited  hy  Is-iitgN  with  souls.  Is  it  not  In 
rihl«-  to  eoiiteinplate  tin  |M>s*ibility  that  our  bli-**i*l  Rwhsiner  niui-l 
wamb-r  from  plniu-t  to  planet,  carrying  tlie  Father's  message  t» 
Hi*  rr  cat  me*  and  sa<-rincing  Him—lf  over  ami  over  again  to  **'• 
rtmiplish  for  mi  lt  and  ev«-ry  world  tlie  great  saeriflee  of  the  Alone- 
Will !"  I wa*  simply  dumlounded  at  the  suggestion  made  lit 
earnest,  ami  showing,  it  seem*  to  me.  the  strange  attitude  of  *'-i|ir 
mind*  toward  the  reconciliation  of  revealed  religion  and  1 ' 
new  revelations  of  science.  1 am.  *ir. 

ToVUYit  Bahkt. 


AGREES 

Bioomhhcoo  l*«  Atumt  * '«*»' 

To  the  Editor  of  Ho. per  >t  Weekly : 

Sin,  < 'oiignif illations  on  the  op|<ortum-  " r»H»«ling  you 
Mi*-  Ida  'I'arlN-ll  in  this  wish'*  issue  of  vour  |*a|*er. 

I am,  sir.  ' A Kkahek 
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A Vacation  in  the  Woods 
of  Canada 

(Cnnlittw'd  from  page  1193.) 

it  tw  bland  Portage,  whcrr  huge  rocks  and 
bmiMrr*  nuke  canoeing  iui|>os*.tlih*. 

Ilcliiw  tliio  portage  we  found  the  rapid* 
wlnVli  the  guide*  had  lwen  talking  about 
f«  Itnuro.  As  we  xlid  down  the  treachrroti*- 
I.Miking  watery  slope,  a thin  slrwtin  of  spray 
.(irinkW  u*  at  effectively  a*  n Manhattan 
llmrh  vlmaer.  There  are  plenty  of  rupida 
Mntvn  tile  Island  Portage  mid  Georgian 
|t.n,  hut  none  that  equal*  the  first. 

MV  went  clear  through  to  Georgian  Hay 
mill  Kirk,  ami  felt  well  repaid.  It  was  at 
tlmr uufhly  enjoyable  a six-day  canoe  trip 
a«  I ever  had.  The  grandeur  of  the  see  net 
i-  ue  neared  Georgian  Bay  ean  never  be 
liiri’iitlen.  And  the  fishing  it  a enmforting 
reiiiinitt«Bce  for  the  end  of  a hard  busim-ss 
day. 

Good  Sport  at  Roaseau 

It  nat  our  determination  when  we  left 
New  York  net  to  "fish  along."  lait  to  have  a 
try  at  what  seemed  to  lie  the  lir*t  of  thingt. 
rtr  h.td  gone  mom  and  a little  southward 
fo-m  Itrundy  lake  and  Iteiinmuria  to  Itala 
i nd  the  Moon,  so  now  we  decided  to  strike 
•<raijj4t  tairth.  to  forego  the  much -heralded 
-•  i >1  tlw  Btnmdaw  country,  Ia-onard 
nml  Six  Mile  lakes,  and  to  see  what  Roaseau 

offend. 

Wi  caught  the  steamer  at  Port  Carling, 
j'**t  twmty  one  miles  from  Muskokn  wharf. 

air  lakes  journey  began,  and  con- 
tinned  on  to  Rosaeau.  The  name  of  the  tKist- 
dio-  Ure  i»  I to*  sea  ii,  hut  every  one  calls  it 
It’-wsn  Mu*kokn."  Here  is  another  place 
'(In i*  the  fish- stork's  come  true.  Ro-xuu 
I-  mi  lake  I'm, •ran , nlinm-t  ill  the  head  of 
'he  Muikokn  laike*.  Wilhin  three  miles, 
Aim  pwtngm  of  two  handled  yards,  are 
[hue  little  lakes  where  the  small  mouthed 
Wink  and  the  aalninn-troiit  abound.  We 
""i*’*1  "I her  near-hv  lakes  where 
, "’""W.  «•»*  just  as  gumi,  hut.  Wing 
"ti-j'lv  atHieted  with  an  cmtmrrassninit  of 
"•v.,  we  declined  to  i„-  intemded.  Ro*. 
•mu  w*  had  heard,  was  known  to  habitin'-* 
■j*  j"'.  I'“w‘  flf  {B"*l  fellows,  lUld  ho  we 
m-bimI  jL 

The  Truth  about  Fishing 

fhie  trsmv  of  this  action  of  Canada  is 

A, at  Si  C7'e,  Uil1  M!  y°a  ‘ruth 

h ; & . to  **"•  Any  man  who 

fs.hilllri  ?"'*  ,*f  ft  W'm  »nd  srmi- 
' . thn*  Ananias  was 

,hj * '*  *2h  ••\r':hTnt  lhfll  **  heard 

V*  **U  "fl'y  Wievc  What  was  told 

I! ’ J'J  ,K'.r  when  a friendly 

„ ■ hLl  dp  . Wf  °"Kht  to  try  Gram- 
UTS1 T Wj*.  nnr*h  and  West  of 
[..! Lj  '*7  ,d"J  to  do  so.  lx. til  these 

1 l1,°r  }hrif  nf 

'''laved  tl,i  hr,P  ‘ "nd  "•lmw-trout.  We 
il-ir  wlL ' MH>rt  °VPr  thr  °,d  **  riaid. 
found  it  1 1 a“Hred'  ■»!  hew  we 

• fildmtdtnn  Wl“‘  ai\  H,-^tnne.  and 
' *rier  2?' ' rrT'",d  presentlv. 

••I'll  li.Mn  #^1*  the  most  sue- 

,1  ."Srjw  «*  t-ip.  Two  iw. 

•til  wSSSTT-a  ""  "'-P'-V  li-h«l 
‘icings  “n.^  0,1r  salmon-trout 

. I , hTu1 . ?'  *-1*  Iron,  oi«.  i„ 

*>•"'  k 'jay*  ™c'-  liiroJ-  «"j 

1 In!?  *?*  ^nnliolca  Country 

1 - mnjiir  j'.ri  „[  , ‘""-trolin  nmntry.  tmt 

•'!  » "SLPSmw  » rl'ronlrW 

*"w  hut  a littin  .I.-0  Bl,n  *n  11  month’s 

l«r»tive  niklerm^  , k*"1  B,rrtch  of  n»m- 

'■  - I*  •/  the  ^ "'though  we  learned 
I""1  ,r™  «»  m«ro.rov 

JSr  »l  I:..,  *»  Ttnrr  i,  tl.o 

WsVSl";-  'rom  the 
7 ’“'l  It*  WuJo**  S7",<‘  Trunk  H,i|. 
■‘I‘  north  ol  T„*"V  """•  II  tiro  I4S 
7 « »nJ  •»  derhiml  In 

7!'""”1  thfdl. ^7',  T,ho“  »'■"  t>»J 

">«  «.  kl’.  V,r"u*h  "nnt.. 

(roui.  nsrwllotn  tule,  „(  ,,,e,k|t.d 


The  Mnganetawan  River  is  another  fa- 
vorite. lying  midway  between  the  Mimkoku 
I Hikes  and  laike  Ni  piling  )in  the  north.  It 
is  reached  by  railroad  to  Hurkc*  Falls,  and 
thence  by  steamboat.  This  is  again  the 
seeming  wihlemeaa,  where  the  rough  hund 
of  the  pioneer  has  never  scarrcsl  the  velvet 
of  Nature. 

Hearing  all  these  delightful  things  of 
plact-x  wr  had  not  wrn,  to  r«el  up  our  lines 
for  the  last  time,  to  say  good  by  to  guides, 
eanoes.  ant!  other  friends,  was  a’  wrench  in- 
dee<|.  We  hud  no  memories  of  extortion  to 
carry  back  to  the  States  with  us.  We  paid 
no  guide  more  than  one  dollar  or  one  dollar 
and  a half  a day  and  hoard.  Our  canoe  ex- 
penses were  always  moderate.  It  »us  espe- 
cially hard  to  turn  southward,  too.  because 
none  of  us  had  njient  seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  the  money  laid  aside  for  vacation  ex- 

Ernses — a righteous  grievance.  None  of  the 
oteb  where  we  occasionally  stopped  charged 
us  more  than  two  dollars  a* day. 

Ue  did  not  seek  Muskokn  haunts  of  fash- 
ion, of  which  there  are  a few,  rather  elab- 
orate, hut  fair  priced  as  such  places  go. 
Our  mission  was  to  fish,  to  forget,  and  to 
enjoy  the  bliss  of  doing  without  npjxnnt- 
menls  or  engagements  of  nnv  sort.  We  ih-i| 
from  fashion  and  nil  codes,  save  that  of  the 
“square  deal.”  It  was  hard  to  return  to 
it  all. 


His  Example 

“Rouekt.”  said  a teacher  in  one  of  the 
public  schools  to  her  brightest  pupil,  “give 
me  an  example  of  the  use  of  the  word 
•Ittm/fr  in  a sentence.*' 

, Robert  thought  u moment,  then  delivered 
himself  of  the  following: 

'•  Teacher  is  rlamjx r- tleulur  al«. ut  oijr 
Knglisli." 


Pears’ 

Don’t  simply 
“get  a cake  of  soap.” 
Get  good  soap.  Ask 
for  Pears’  and  you 
have  pure  soap. 
Then  bathing  will 
mean  more  than 
mere  cleanliness;  it 
will  be  luxury  at 
trifling  cost. 

Sales  increasing  since  1789. 
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FOR  CONVENIENCE 
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V. — The  Adventure  of  the  Brass  Check 


*•  "W  KXKIN’S,"  said  Ruffle*  Holme#  |u  me  the  other  nielli  a#  we 
I *at  in  my  den  tonkin):  over  the  criminal  news  in  tin*  even* 
I ing  paper*,  in  search  of  some  interesting  muter  ml  for  him 
I to  work  on,  " thin  paper  *uy*  tliut  Mr*.  Wilhialium  Wurd 
Smythr  him  gone  to  Atlantic  City  for  n week,  um]  will  lend 
her  gracious  pmwtiw  to  tin*  social  function*  «»f  the  Hotel  tinny 
morr,  nt  thnt  interesting  city  by  llie  sea,  until  Monday,  the  27th, 
when  she  will  depart  for  Chicago,  where  her  sister  is  to  be  mar- 
ried on  the  20th.  How  would  you  like  to  upend  the  week  with 
me  at  the  Harry  more!” 

**  It  nil  depends  upon  what  we  are  going  for.”  said  I " Also, 
what  in  thunder  has  Mrs.  Wilhruhiim  \Vuid-Smythe  got  to  do  with 
us.  or  we  with  her?" 

“Nothing  at  all,"  said  Holme*.  “That  Is,  nothing  much." 

“ Who  is  she!”  I asked,  eying  him  suspiciously. 

*'  All  I know  is  what  I Have  seen  in  the  pu|»erH,"  said  Holmes. 
'*  She  came  in  on  the  A/lrurio  two  weeka  ago.  and  nltrneted  eon- 
sidrrnhlr  attention  hv  declaring  <1130,000  worth  of  |ieiul  r«|ie  that 
she  Isniglit  in  l*ari*,  instead  of,  womanlike,  trying  to  smuggle  it 
through  the  custom- house.  It  broke  the  heart  of  pretty  marly 
every  inspector  in  the  service.  Slic’d  ln-en  watched  pretty  run*- 
fully  by  the  deteclivc  hureau  in  J'liri*,  and  when  she  ptiri-hasrd  the 
lorn*  there,  the  news  of  it  was  raided  over  in  cipher,  so  that  they'd 
all  lie  on  the  lookout  for  it  when  she  came  in.  The  whole  force  on 
the  pier  was  on  the  qui  r ire,  and  one  of  the  most  expert  women 
searchers  oil  the  pay-roll  was  detailed  to  give  her  *)M*eial  atten- 
tion the  minute  she  set  foot  on  shore;  but  instead  of  doing  us 
they  all  believed  she  would  do.  und  giving  the  inspector*  a chains' 
to  catch  her  at  trying  to  evade  the  duties,  to  their  very  great  profit, 
she  calmly  and  coolly  declared  the  stulT.  jMtid  her  little  sixty-five 
per  cs-nt.  like  a major,  and  drove  off  to  the  ('iiutoria  in  full  pos- 
session of  her  jewels.  'Hie  Collector  of  the  I*ort  had  nil  he  could 
do  to  keep  'em  from  draping  the  ('u»tom-Uousr  for  thirty  duya, 
they  were  all  so  grief-stricken.  She’ll  prohnlily  take  the  rope  to 
Atlantic  City  with  her." 

“ Aha!"  said  I.  " That’s  the  milk  in  the  coronnut.  is  it?  You’re 
after  that  pearl  rope,  are  you.  If  a files  T" 

“On  my  honor  us  a Holmes."  -aid  lie,  "I  am  not.  I shall  not 
toiu-h  the  pearl  rope,  although  1 have  no  doubt  that  f skill  have 
some  unhappy  moments  during  that  week  that  I am  in  the  same 
hotel  with  ii.  That's  one  reason  why  I'd  like  to  have  you  go 
along,  Jenkins — just  to  keep  me  out  of  temptation.  Raffle*  may 
need  more  than  Holmes  to  keep  him  out  of  mischief.  I am  confi- 
dent. however,  tliut  with  you  to  watch  cut  for  me.  I shall  la*  able 
to  suppress  the  strong  tendency  toward  evil  which  ut  times  besets 

"We’d  bettrr  keep  out  of  it.  altogether,  Holmes,"  said  I.  not 
liking  the  weight  of  responsibility  for  hi*  good  behavior  that  more 
than  once  he  had  placed  on  my  shoulder*.  “You  don't  deny.  I 
suppose,  that  the  pearl  rope  is  a fuetor  in  your  intentions,  what- 
ever they  may  In'.” 

“Of  course  I don’t.  Jenkins,”  was  hi*  response,  **  If  it  were  not 
for  her  pearl  rope,  Mr*.  Wilbrahnm  Ward-Smythe  could  go  any- 
where she  pleased  without  attracting  any  more  attention  from  me 
than  a |ui**ing  motor-car.  It  would  la*  futile  for  me  to  deny  that, 
a*  a matter  of  fact,  the  pearl  rope  i*  an  e**ential  part  of  my 
scheme  and.  even  if  it  were  not  futile  to  do  so.  1 should  still  not 
deny  it.  because  neither  my  father  nor  my  grandfather.  Holmes 
nor  Raffle*,  ever  forgot  that  a gentleman  does  not  lie.” 

“Then  count  rne  out."  said  I. 

“ Even  if  there  i*  $7,.r»00  in  it  for  you?"  lie  said,  with  a twinkle 
in  hi*  eve. 

*’  lf  it  were  «107.ftN>  you  could  still  count  me  out,"  I retorted. 
" I don’t  like  the  business.” 

“ Very  well,"  said  lie.  with  a sigh.  “ I shall  have  to  go  alone 


and  rndcavor  to  light  the  terrible  temptation  unaided,  with  a 
strong  proiiahility  that  I 'hall  fail  and.  yielding  to  it.  commit  niy 
tirst  real  art  of  crime,  and.  in  that  event,  with  the  possibility  of  n 
term  at  Trenton  prison,  if  I am  caught.” 

“ Hive  it  up,  Rallies, ” I pleuded. 

” And  all  because,  in  the  hour  of  my  need,  my  la**t  friend,  whose 
aid  I begged,  refused  me,”  he  went,  on.  absolutely  iguoriug  uiv 
pica. 

“Oh,  well,  if  you  put.  it  on  that  score."  I Mid.  “I’ll  go — l*ut 
you  must  promise  me  not  to  touch  the  jaarl*." 

" I’ll  do  my  l»e*t  not  to,"  lie  leplied.  “As  iistuil,  you  have  nirfe 
blanche  to  put  me  out  of  businc**  if  you  cuU'lt  me  trying  it." 

With  this  understanding  I accompanied  Ruffles  Ibdmc*  to  Allan 
lie  t'itv  the  following  afternoon,  and  the  following  evening  w< 
Were  registered  at  the  Hotel  l,arry more. 

Holmes  was  not  ini*!ukcti  in  his  Iw-lief  that  Mrs.  Wilhraham 
Wanl-Smythe  would  take  her  famous  pearl  r«*|>c  to  Atlantic  t it* 
with  her.  That  very  evening,  while  we  were  silting  at  dinner,  the 
lady  entered,  and  dij|«-d  atsuil  her  stately  neck  and  shoulders  W«* 
the  thing  itself,  and  a more  beautiful  domra! ion  was  never  worn 
by  woman  from  the  days  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to  this  day  »*i 
lavish  display  in  jewel*.  It  was  a marvel,  indeed. blit  the  nioltiefll 
I saw  it  I era sn|  to  give  the  lady  credit  for  superior  virtue  in 
failing  to  smuggle  it  through  the  custom -house,  for  its  wry  sire 
would  have  precluded  the  possibility  of  a successful  issue  to  an; 
such  Attempted  evasion  of  the  law.  It  was  too  bulky  to  have  been 
secreted  in  any  of  the  ordinary  way*  known  to  smugglers.  llen*-e 
her  candid  acknowledgment  of  its  |to» session  was  less  an  evidence 
of  the  lady’s  superiority  to  the  majority  of  her  sex  in  tin*  nutt* ' 
of  “heating  the  government  " than  of  her  having  been  confront'd 
with  the  proverbial  choice  of  the  unidentified  Hobson. 

“ |»y  Jove!  Jenkins,”  Rallies  Holme*  muttered,  hoarsely,  n»  Mr*. 
Ward  Srnvthe  paraded  the  length  of  the  dining-room,  a*  fairly 
cor ru*m ting  with  her  rich  possession*  a*  though  she  were  n 
jeweler's  window  incarnate,  “ it’s  a positive  crime  f«*r  n woman  t** 
appear  in  a place  like  this  arrayed  like  that.  What  right  !»«•  *hc 
to  subject  |H>or  weak  immunity  to  such  temptation  a*  now  o*a 
front*  every  servant  in  this  hotel,  to  *ay  nothing  of  guests,  wle* 
like  our  selves,  are  made  breathless  with  such  lavish  display  1 
There'*  i«*»r  old  Tomn.ie  itankson  over  there,  for  instance. 
how  he  gloats  over  those  pearl*,  lie's  fuirlv  red-eyed  over  them 

I glanced  Across  tin*  dining  room,  and  sure  enough,  there  sat  Tom 
mie  Rank >on.  and.  even  from  where  we  were  placed,  we  could  **•* 
hi*  hands  tumble  with  the  itch  for  possession,  and  hi*  li|'*  t.* 
dry  with  excitement  a*  he  thought  of  the  material  a**ct»  in  fill 
view  under  the  glare  of  the  dining-room  electric  lights. 

“I  happen  to  know  on  the  inside."  continued  llolincs.  “ tha 
Tommie  is  not  only  :t  virtual  bankrupt  through  stock  sjieeululi'-u 
but  i*  actually  face  to  face  with  rritninnl  disgrace  for  ini*u*e  " 
trust  fumU.  all  of  whiib  lie  could  c*va|ie  if  he  could  lay  hi*  hand 
upon  half  the  *tutT  that  woman  is  *o  carelessly  wearing  to-night 
l)o  you  think  it's  fair  to  wear,  for  the  mere  gratification  of  mu- 
vanity.  things  that  arouse  in  the  hearts  of  less  fortunate  Wing 
►itch  puss  innate  reflections,  and  Mich  dire  temptation#  a* 
which  are  now  Is  setting  that  man?'' 

"I  guess  we’ve  got  enough  to  do  ba'king  after  Raffles  to  nig-1 
old  mail,  without  wasting  any  of  our  nerve- 1 is* uc  on  Twwo" 
Rankson,"  I replied.  "Come  on —let’s  get  out  of  this.  "''R  - 
over  to  the  lN-ntagon  for  the  night,  and  to-morrow  we'll  shake  lh 
sands  of  Atlantic  City  from  our  feet  und  hie  ournejvc#  buck  1 
New  York,  where  the  temptations  are  not  so  strong." 

“ It'*  too  late."  said  Raffles  Holmes.  “ I've  set  out  on  thi*  >• 
venture  and  I'm  going  to  put  it  through.  I wouldn’t  give  »P  "J  1 
middle  uf  an  enterprise  of  thi*  sort  any  more  than  l would  let 
( C'onfiHtirrf  on  pn«/r 
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NEWSPAPER  ENTERPRISE 

The  prime  function  of  a newspaper  is  news-gathering.  There  was  a time  when 
New  York  was  pre-eminent  in  this  field.  But  ever  since  Dewey's  victory  at  Manila  the 
newspaper  world  has  ceased  to  regard  the  Eastern  metropolis  as  the  center  of  real  news- 
paper enterprise.  The  Chicago  Tribune  first  gave  to  the  world  the  news  of  Dewey  s 
magnificent  achievement. 

The  Tribune  is  not  sensational  — it  does  not  belong  to  the  piebald  school  of 
journalism.  But  it  is  the  newspaper  of  America.  In  gathering  real  news  The  Tribune 
spares  no  expense,  and  it  prints  all  the  news  without  prejudice  and  without  sentiment. 

But  The  Tribune  is  not  a sewer.  That  is  why  it  numbers  among  its  readers 
the  majority  of  the  best  people  within  its  sphere.  It  has  the  largest  two-cent  circulation 
in  the  world.  It  is  Chicago's  most  profitable  advertising  medium. 

Do  you  want  an  idea  or  suggestion  that  will  tend  to  make  your  advertising  profitable  ? 
We  ll  gladly  assist  you  without  cost.  Address  the  nearest  office. 
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Effects  of  Dynamite 
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A Municipal  Automobile 
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mechanic'*  of  that  mtabliehraent  can  be 
utilized  in  making  r quaint. 

liach  department  or  committee  will  nay 
appropriate  charges  to  the  new  automobile 
department  for  the  use  of  carriage*  and 
van»,  and  it  in  intended  that  the  equipment 
shall  be  most  complete  and  useful. 


Jefferson’s  Thoughtfulness 

Macklyn  A Barrie  ix,  who  will  apfiear 
next  ttcuMin  in  Henry  \V.  Sutagr's  produc- 
tion of  **  The  County  Chairman/'  relate*  an 
incident  of  Joe  Jefferson  which  show*  hi* 
kindly  nature,  nnd  that  indifference  to  the 
little  worrie*  of  life  which  probably  had 
much  to  do  with  pre*rrving  him  to  «uch  a 
ripe  old  age. 

“I  was  playing  with  Mr.  Jcffcmon  in 

* Rip,'**  Raid  Mr.  , “and  in  I’hiladrl 

phin,  I think  it  was.  where  Rip  began  hi* 
ascent  of  the  mountain  for  his  long  sleep, 
we  noticed  every  night  that  the  wooden 
steps  creaked  terribly,  enough  mi  at  time*  to 
destroy  the  illusion  that  he  was  climbing 
up  a ‘mountain/  I *uid  to  him  one  night: 

‘ Governor,  doesn't  it  annoy  you  having  that 
creaking?  Why  don't  you  apeak  to  the 
house  manager  and  have  ii  remedied?' 

“*  No,  no,  my  boy/  he  replied.  ’ It  doesn't 
worry  me.  And.  besides,  if  I complained 
it  might  cost  some  poor  “ grip  '*  hi*  posi- 
tion/ ” 


A New  High  Explosive 

To  supplant  dynamite,  explosive  gelatine, 
and  other  high  explosive*  there  hu*  recently 
been  invcntr*|  nnd  tested  in  liavaria  a new 
sulkstnnre  known  a*  “ vigorite.”  The  result* 
of  experiment*  seem  to  indicate  that  “vigor- 
ite  ” is  ten  times  as  active  a*  any  explosive 
now  known,  while  it  doe*  not  explode  either 
by  friction  or  on  impact.  Also  it  is  not 
affected  by  da. up  or  frost,  and  when  ignited 


in  the  open  air  doc#  not  explode,  but  mere- 
ly burns.  It  ia  formed  from  a new  nitrous 
compound,  which  ia  combined  with  salt- 
petre. nnd  the  effects  of  the  explosion  pro- 
duced art  considered  most  extraordinary. 


Finis 

O to  1st;  with  thee  sinking  to  thy  rest, 

Thy  journey  done. 

The  world  thou  leaves!,  blessing  Ujc«  and 
blest, 

O setting  sun! 

The  clouds  that  ne’er  tin*  morning  joya 
forget. 

Again  aglow; 

And  leaf  and  (lower  with  tear*  of  twilight 
wet 

To  *ee  thee  go. 

Joiix  B.  Tabu. 


Getting  Even 

TUB  following  story  1*  told  of  a well- 
known  actor  now  playing  In  Knglund:  Not 
long  ago  he  received  from  a New  York  friend 
an  umnid  letter  containing  nothing  but 
the  following  brief  message; 

“ 1 am  well.  With  kind  regard*. 

“ TOUT  friend.  /' 

The  recipient,  annoyed  at  having  to  pay 
postal  charge*  for  such  a piece  of  new*,  de- 
termined to  retaliate  in  kind.  Procuring 
n heavy  stone,  he  parked  it  in  a box  and 
sent  it  t<>  his  New  York  friend,  marking 
the  box,  “Collect  on  delivery."  The  friend , 
lirlirving  the  contents  to  lie  valuable,  gladly 
paid  the  heavy  express  charge*  due.  On 
opening  the  box.  he  found,  to  his  dismay, 
nothing  but  the  atom;  and  an  attached 
ticket,  on  which  was  written; 

“On  receiving  the  news  that  you  were 
well,  the  accompanying  load  rolled  off  ray 
heart." 
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(Continued  from  page  /MJJ 
hnlkv  honw  rrfuse  to  lake  « 
fence  I’d  l»ut  him  to.  If# 
j.,,ing  to  be  harder  than  I 
thought,  but  we’re  in  it,  and 
1 shall  *tay  to  the  end." 

" What  the  devil  ia  the 
adventure,  anyhow?”  I de- 
manded, impatiently.  “ You 
vowed  you  wouldn't  touch 
the  rope." 

•*  I hop  not  to,”  wa#  hi# 
response.  "It  la  up  to  you 
to  see  that  I don't.  Mv  plan 
doe#  not  involve  my  laying 
hand#  upon  even  the  shadow 
of  it." 

So  we  utayed  on  at  the 
Hurry  more,  and  a worse 
week  I never  had  anywhere. 

With  every  gl»mp*e  of  that 
infernal  jewel  the  Raffles  in 
Holme#  hr  came  harder  and 
harder  to  control.  In  the 
daytime  he  was  all  right, 
but  when  night  rant*  on  he 
wa#  feverish  with  the  desire 
to  acquire  possession  of  the 
parts.  Twice  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night  I caught 
him  endeavoring  to  sneak 
out  of  our  room,  and  upon 
each  occasion,  when  I rushed 
after  him  and  forced  him 
hack,  he  mude  no  denial  of 
my  charge  that  he  wa#  go 
ing  after  the  jewel.  The 
last  time  it  involved  ua  both 
in  such  a terriblr  struggle 
that  I vowed  then  and  there 
that  the  following  morning 
should  see  my  departure. 

“ ! can't  stand  the  strain. 

Holme*."  saitl  I. 

"Well,  if  you  can't  stand 
mr  strain,”  said  Raffles 
Holme*.  " what  do  you  think 
of  mine?" 

" The  thing  to  do  i*  to 
get  out,  that’s  all."  I re- 
torted. " I won’t  have  a 
nerve  left  in  twenty-four 
hours.  For  four  nights  now 
I haven't  had  a minute's 
normal  sleep,  and  thi#  fight 
vou’ve  just  put  up  hn*  regu 
larly  knocked  me  out." 

“ One  more  day.  Jenkins.” 
he  pleaded.  “ She  goes  day 
after  to  morrow,  and  *o  do 

“ We?"  I cried.  “ After 
her?" 

"fiojN) — she  to  ( hiriigo — 
we  to  New  York,"  said 
Holmes.  " Stick  It  out. 
there's  a good  fellow."  and 
of  course  1 yielded. 

The  next  day — Sunday — was  one  of  feverish  excitement,  hut  we 
gnt  through  it  without  mishap,  and  on  Monday  morning  it  on* 
with  n sigh  of  relief  that  I saw  Mrs.  Wilhrahaiu  Ward  Sunt  he 
pull  nut  of  the  I’hilndi-lphia  station  rn  route  for  Chicago,  while 
Raffles  Holme*  and  I returned  to  New  York. 

" Well,  Ruffles,"  said  I,  us  we  s|ied  on  nur  hoiiicwatd  way,  M we've 
had  our  trouble  for  our  |iain»." 

He  laughed  crisply.  " Have  we?”  said  he.  “ I guess  not — not 
unh  «*  you  have  lost  the  trunk  cheek  the  porter  gave  you." 

“ What,  this  brass  thing?”  I demanded,  taking  the  rlu-ek  from 
my  pocket  and  flicking  it  in  the  air  like  u penny. 

“That  very  hras#  thing,”  said  Holmes. 

“You  haven’t  lifted  (hat  damned  rope  and  put  it  in  my  trunk  I” 

I roared. 

“Hush.  Jenkins!  For  Heaven's  sake  don't  make  a scene,  I 
haven't  done  anything  of  the  sort."  he  whlsjs'icd.  looking  nlsnit 
him  anxiously  to  make  sure  that  we  had  not  been  overheard. 
'■  Those  pearls  are  ns  innocent  of  my  touch  as  the  top  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains  is  of  yours.” 

“Then  what  have  you  done?”  I demanded,  sulkily. 

“•I list  changed  a couple  of  trunk  cheeks,  that's  i* II.'*  said 
Raffle-.  Holme*.  "That  hit  of  brass  you  have  in  your  hand,  which 
wa»  handed  to  you  in  the  station  bv  the  porter  of  the  (Jnrrywore, 
when  presented  at  Jersey  City  will  put  you  in  possession  nf  Mrs. 
Wilhruham  Ward-Smythe’s  trunk  containing  the  hulk  pf  her 
jewels.  She'*  a trille  ear  idea*  alniit  her  possessions,  a*  any  one 
■ ■Mild  see  who  watched  the  nonchalant  wav  in  which  she  paraded 
the  1km rd  walk  with  a small  fortune  on  her  neck  and  lingers. 
Most  women  would  carry  such  things  in  a small  band-satchel,  or 
al  least  have  the  trunk  #ent  by  registered  express,  hut  not  Mr-. 
Willimli.'im  Ward  Sinythc;  and.  thanks  to  her  loud  voice,  listening 
outside  of  her  door  last  night.  I heard  her  directing  her  maid 
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where  she  wished  the  gem- 
parked." 

" And  where  the  dicketn 
i*  my  trunk?"  I askrd. 

"On  l lie  way  to  Chicago.' 
- iid  Ruffle*  I Inline*,  calmly. 

“ Sufr  business!"  | *m*-r 
cd.  “ lirilied  the  porter, 
presume?" 

“ Jenkins,  you  are  exceed 
■ ugly  uncomplimentary  a 
limes."  said  Ruffles  Holmes 

-bowing  more  resen  tim'n 
than  1 had  ever  given  hin 
credit  for.  “ Perhaps  yin 
"Wrved  that  I didn't’ g. 
to  the  station  in  the  oinni 
bus." 

" No,  you  went  over  t. 
the  drug -store  after  som> 
phenuceline  f«ir  your  head 
ache,"  said  I. 

" Precisely,"  said  llolnie. 
and  after  |nirrliaHing  il.. 
phenacctine  I jumped  abnan 
l he  tiarryinore  ex  pre- 
wagon  and  got  a lift  me 
to  the  station.  It  Wa*  dor 
mg  that  ride  that  I Iran- 
ferred  Mrs.  Wurd-Sinylhe 
check  from  her  trunk  t- 
your*.  and  rice  r*r« n.  h' 
"ue  of  the  easiest  jobs  in  th 
Raffles  business.  c-|M-cinlly  .■ 

I hi#  M-ason  of  I lie  year,  wla-i 
travel  i#  heavy  and  porter 
are  overworked" 

" I’ll  we  the  trunk  in  lli. 
Hudson  River,  pearl  ro|w 
and  all,  before  I'll  claim  i 
nt  Jersey  City  or  anywher 
else."  said  I. 

“ Perfectly  right,”  Holm* 
rctunicd.  “ We'll  hand  tli 
• heck  to  the  expre**mai 
when  he  ooiiich  through  th 
train,  and  neither  of  us  in*- 
appear  further  in  the  mill 
ter.  It  will  merely  lie  dr 
iiveied  at  your  apartmeni 
“ Why  not  yours?”  said  I 
" Raffles  1”  said  he.  U 
conically  , and  I uniler-to*M|. 

“ And  then  wluit  ?" 
naked. 

" lad  it  alone,  umutonisl 
safe  as  a church,  until  Mr- 
Willu  iihain  Ward  • Smyth 
liseovera  her  Irss.  which  nil 
lie  to-morrow  afternoon,  an 
then  — " 

“ Well?" 

*'  Mr.  Holmes  will  alep  it 
A4IMIMI*  unravel  the  mystery.  prm 
it  to  !#•  a mere  iiuw*i-ut  no 
take,  collect  about  ten  m li 
teen  thousand  dollar# 
ward,  divvy  up  with  ym 
and  tin-  derks  will  he  cleared  for  what  turn#  up  next,  *»id  th 
wonderful  player  of  dangerous  games.  "And,  a*  a heginmnt 
Jenkins,  pleas#-  sign  this,"  he  added. 

Holmes  handed  me  a typewritten  letter  which  rend  as  follows; 

“The  Rich  your,  June  ,1«.  /ffl* 

" //rjfflrs  Holin'*,  R*t).: 

" Hmh  Sin.—  I enclose  herewith  my  check  for  $1  *•*■<*  n#  a r 
tainer  for  vmtr  wnio*  in  locating  for  me  a missing  trunk,  win. 
contain*  nrtiehs  which  I value  nt  SJO.WKI.  This  Irimk  was  elo.s. 
through  to  New  York  from  Atlantic  I'ity  on  Monday  last.  !* 
train,  mid  lm*  not  since  been  found.  Whether  or  not  it  has  m 
stolen,  or  has  gone  astiay  in  some  wholly  innocent  manner,  i*  « 
as  vet  t-li-nr.  1 know  of  no  one  better  equipped  for  the  task  "f  fin 
ing"  it  for  me  than  voiinwdf.  who.  I ant  given  to  understand,  ate  1 
son  of  tli.-  famous  Sherlock  Holmes,  of  Kngland.  The  H.r. 
represents  the  ten-per-emt.  eonin»i*sion  on  the  value  of  the  " 
articles,  which  I la-licve  is  the  euslomary  fee  for  service*  *« 
as  I seek.  Very  truly  yours. 

"What  are-  vou  going  to  do  with  this?"  1 demanded. 

“Send  it  a#  an  eneloaiire  to  Mr*.  Wilhrahaiu  Ward  • >niyi 
-bowing  my  credentials  n*  your  agent,  in  asking  her  if  bv  *«y  1,1 
clutnce  vnur  Irunk  ha*  got  mixed  in  with  her  luggnge,  o 
Holme*.’  ” For  form'*  «.ke,  I shall  send  it  to  twrntv  <»r  tint 
other  j..-ople  known  to  have  left  Atlantic  City  the  same  day. 
over,  it  will  -uggi-st  tli*.-  idea  to  Mr*.  Wilhraham  Ward-Smyltie 
I am  u good  man  to  locate  her  trunk  also,  and  the  delicate 
mat  ion  of  mv  term*  will — ” . . 

"Aha!  I see."  said  I.  “And  my  thousand  - dollar  check 
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whole  bu»inm  to  br  bona  fide,  don't  you? 
It  w«>uM  In'  unscrupulous  for  you  to  ask 
(.■r  iU  return." 

| Jida't  exactly  like  the  idea.  hut.  after 
til  there  was  much  in  what  Holmes  wiid, 
„,j  trtiul  risk  of  my  own  etipiUil  rts- 
lieinl  my  ««  science  of  the  suspicion  that 
In  tigijinsi  the  letter  I should  become  a 
tii finer  in  a confidence  game,  lienee  I 
icnol  the  note,  mailed  it  to  Raffles  Holmes, 
,*.  |...iutf  mv  cheek  for  $1000  with  it. 

Thru  days  later  Holmes  entered  my  room 
«,th  a braid  grin  on  hi*  faee. 

••  Row's  this  for  business?"  said  hi*,  hand- 

me * letter  he  had  received  that  morning 

fr<«  Chicago. 

"IteiH  Sib.— I am  perfectly  delighted  to 
rmiveyowr  letter  of  July  1.  I think  I have 
Mr.  .Jenkins's  missing  trunk.  What  pleases 
ae  mn*C  however,  is  the  possibility  of  your 
recurring  mine,  which  alsn  went  astray 
at  the  Mine  time.  It  contained  articles  of 
run  girstrr  value  than  Mr.  Jenkins's — my 
pearl  rope,  among  other  thing*,  which  is 
•ppraHM  at  $1.10.1X10.  Do  you  think  there 
'»  "»v  chance  of  your  recovering  it  for  me? 

I rtxliM*  mv  rheek  for  $3000  as  a retainer. 
The  Iwlante  of  your  ten  per-cenl.  fee  I shall 
pa'lljr  pay  an  receipt  of  mv  missing  luggage. 
Most  sincerely  vnurs. 

"Marne  WAKO-Sirrnic.’’ 

" I rather  think,  my  dear  Jenkins."  oh- 
- "^1  Raffle  Holmes,  “that  we  have  that 
ll-I.IMSI  reward  (inched." 

' TTiete » $runn  for  you.  Jenkins."  said 
H'  Wv  a week  Inter,  handing  me  his  cheek 
!<-r  that  amount.  *'  Kusy  money  that.  It 
'•>'  I™*  l*'»  »"Hu  to  turn  the  trick,  and 
fU>m  mr  fourteen  days*  work  is  pretty  fair 
lin  ,f  **  '•"ul'l  count  on  that  for  a steady 
in. .'Iih  I think  I d Ik*  able  to  hold  Raffles 
•his  a without  rour  aasHtanee." 

"'"“S"1  T-nrteen  thousand,  eh?"  mid  I. 

1 ihought  it  was  only  to  In-  $l.1.non." 

Il  w«s  fourlren  thousand  counting  in 
'■«  1100ft."  wid  Raffle.  Holmes.  “You 

n'  i#  . 0,1  ,hl’  *I",,TT"  old  man. 

Ililf  and  half  m everything.” 

I *-|u«wd  bis  hand  affectionately. 

Hut— herw!"  1 ejaculated,  with  a great 
JJJJtjJ,  r,l«ff’  “I’m  gl«d  the  tiling’* 

So  am  I.”  said  Holme*,  with  a glitter 
IV  *2?  1 kTt  tl»»*  trunk  in 

„ Mr"?  ••other  day  there', I have 
i ' ' I.'  * a piece  of  lead  pipe  up 

“W  Has.  imoim.  -ir 
..Lh  l e*"  wits  i’d 
• • •T!  “n'1  s*"*  *"  <-Mmx 

Bici"  k M.v  h'10*'  p“f  TuwAyr 

To  br  f'onlimird. 


A “Supermarine”  Boat 

••1*2  £?  »li«h  a,^,|  boat  has  re- 

: lanihert  wufh  " 11  IIrMU'h  "Winw’r'  M 
•ttnreSl^i  !ll,,r0,vr*  “ «dira|  de- 

• l*nnn|  T * Lf‘?-VkT  of  hull.  It 

,1 j to  elide  ul..„s 

"'•tow,!  "'>»  *»1»- 

»i  thSJ*  Ti,u  i.T*  She*?  !“■* 

'•■I  i. ..  t , , ■•'l'1  ”l,w'-  "h™  «s» 

'•■tor.  inrl''*  in  ts» 

" “i-d.  1 r)1, “ "toil'd  III,-  hull 

• ihi  i.'  i I"1  ,n,n"  re 

' •!  «»  ■ mix,  J.  i I'1""”.  U'h ii-li  then 

' S ••  nui. 

•"  to"'*  mb  huiir  ...  i " *["V'  *>•  Inuu  -ill  hi 

; ■ • ni.iD.,1  * r*'"  1.1- 

'p,li  -I  tom.  "fto  '»>»<  i«  ulto 


•'-.ni,  "''r1  ' 

J ><r  motor- 

ihtourti,;,'.*!:' to*'*-'- 
''■""B  IdM,  S "llrurlxxl 

built  -K'S1'"1'  toj.h-i.pt.rxl 

"”lto.,|  I,,'  ["Sun.  blit  Ih.  II,,.  „f 

• to  ilmnni.h  r„Uliili 

"I  -lit  i,  ni.it.  - 


'V*to-»l„fi7“  "•iminl.h  the 


novel. 


BE  SURE  THE  HSME 

“POPE” 

IS  OH  YOUR  HUTOMOHILK 

It  is  not  a usual  thing  to  find 


A REAL  BARGAIN 

by  which  we  mean  unusual  value  for  the  moocy.  There 
b no  light  touring  car  on  the  market  today  which  can  compete 
in  value  and  quality  with 

Pope-Hartford,  Model  B,  at  $750 


An  exceptional  hill  climber,  and  in  every  way  a thoroughly  reliable 
acd  powerful  touring  car,  which  will  give  you  coos  tan  t,  daily 
service.  A demonstration  will  prove  our  elsim.- 


Ok  * OWftKSS  In  wit  lie  it  rrmeinl-ered.  Tint  on  tlie 
Imnlv  Hivrnlli  ilajr  ill  J'llf.  IMA,  Harter  X llmlliepi  ,.f 
New  \ ii«S,  N.  V..  h»«e  iir|«r>i<i-il  In  thi»  t IBice  tlir  title  nf  » 


• J f- I X , . 1 1 • - 1 I 

lUaik,  tlie  title  >>f  whirli  U In  tile  lulliiwlnu  wi>«l».  Ii 
" Hie  l!.„a  I,f  (iol.l  >11.1  Oilier  Piemx.  I!y  J.ilm  l..»mxend 
Tniwlslilse.  wall  llli  'lirli.in.,"  (lie  rlullt  wlirrix.il  ll. y 
citlinn.  i*t».pevrt,irto  In  cnnfuroilly  wltli  thelsw,i,|  tlie  I'oltnl 
Mdlo  re-iwetinir  ennyneMs. 

(SwlwUI  lit  Kilt  IH  1*1  ISAM.  l.lS«r/il«  .•/  ( "ngrtit. 

Ily  I mi* »*  w.vll*  Htt M/e#  •*/  < 

In  renewal  ltd  14  yean  frutu  Aneiitl  3U,  ItMsA. 
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for  Liquor 
Drug  Using 

A scientific  remedy  which  has  been 
skilfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  lor  the  past  25  years. 

At  I ho  following  Kooloy  InmiHutmm  t 
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I,|I,«M.  Im. 
N4.  U-lto  »- 
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Th*  Nru  ¥urk  “Herald****  Thrilling  Mori 
Of  a Hide  OU  (he  IH'llmir  Fl>«r. 

Frw  person*  haw  not  frit  u desire  t..  take  a ride  ..i 
the  locomotlVF  of  * fa -l  . xpreM  train,  t..  -it  in  the  . d 
with  the  eiipnix-r  and  fcrl  th<-  thmtx  the  IiMiJu 
engine  a*  «t  ruvhi-.  over  chr  mils  Sim  h an  <-x- 
peneniv  a milc-a-rmnute  dvrr  »•,  ispivially  (J% 
linating  ft  n -t  given  to  every  one  to  tjfc,-  SIK  ], 
“ nHc-  *‘n,i  this  males  the  inU-nut  the  greater  anil  the 
desire  all  the  m»iv  keen 

To  tell  iLi  readers  what  a ride  on  the  fa»tc*,t  long, 
distance  train  in  the  world  i-  like,  the  New  Vork 
Herald  recmtlr  »«-nt  a rej»*rter  fn.m  \V«  York  t.. 
Chicago  -a  the  locomotive  of  "The  fennsylv.ir.i-i 
SfacH-iul.  ' tiir  eighteen-hour  train  of  the  IVnniVlv.mi.i 
Kiidroud,  and  published  hit  experience  in  a late  i.,Uc 
of  that  jufMf  So  f.is  in.iting  it  his  store , *.i  full  ..| 
life  and  »i  vividly  tnld.it  ha-  l<vn  irphnlnl  in  pint, 
plih'l  f.«rm  With  the  original  sketvhcN  and  phot... 

graphs  reproduced  li  I I n marl fa  rvrit  I tl 

vn-alions  experiment  m the  h-  om..tive  . ,.h  .mil  ..| 
l v iron  nrr\ . ..nd  ■ tear  m i n whit  h guard  the  t i ti  i 
and  ni'^1  notable  train  the  world  ha-  ever  -mi 
A • opr  of  thrjttnry  will  lie  •-rut  on  rrei-ipt  ..f  a tw,.. 
Cent  ‘ton;.  I.v  i....  \\  /hod,  ihitt-rtf  }\.  -.ti.-r 

Agrnt,  IVnmvlvmia  Kailm.nl.  Broad  Strxtt  Siaiii  n, 

Mill  • I*. 
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Uneducated 

A HTHAM.rn  visiting  Harvard  Memorial 
Hall  recently  found  that  the  only  attendants 
from  whom  he  eould  derive  information  were 
the  colored  waiters  ut  Hie  ntudcnt*'  table*. 
One  of  the  bu*t«  along  the  wall  teemed  to 
look  like  President  Eliot,  But  ua  the  visitor 
-me  of  the  most  in- 
telligent of  the  waiters  if  he  could  tell  him 
whose  hust  that  was. 

“Well.  no.  atih:  I don't  think  I eould. 
suh,”  was  the  ariawei.  **  Ah'm  a stranger 
myaejf.  auh.  Only  limn  here  ’bout  three 
months.  I'll  aak.4 

He  beckoned  to  a fellow  waiter. 

" l>e  geuinieii  want*  to  know  who  dal 
hurst  am.’* 

" Dat  burst !"  replied  his  comrade.  **  Why. 
everybody  knows  who  dilt’a  a burst  of,  I fa 
dr  college  Imiss.  suh  I don’t  rrcollcrk  Ilia 
name  di-  minute,  »iih.” 

As  the  visitor  turned  away  lie  overheard 
one  of  them  reply  to  some  remark  of  the 
other-  “ Ha  mi  lid  mmiT  No,  auh.  Ain’t  iildi- 
cuted  enough  for  that.  Catch  a lluvahd 
man  suying  ‘ liust  .”’ 


High  Class 

A well-known  New  York  coinpowcr,  who 
luid  long  felt  the  need  of  a reputable  firm 
• ( agents  to  undertake  the  dis|>oHal  of  his 
composition*,  read  recently  the  advertise- 
ment of  II  bureau  whirl]  offered  to  place 
musical  and  otln-r  manuscripts  with  pub- 
li-bers.  Their  rliatgr.  were  fairly  high,  and 
the  advertisement  Mated  expressly  that  only 
work  “of  the  highc*t  grade”  was  handled 
bv  the  hurra ii.  The  minpoaer.  thinking  that 
Hu*  was  probably  Ho  op|w>rtunitv  he  hud 
been  basking  for.  sought  the  address  given 
in  the  adveiti*.  iM-nt  Kntering  tlie  office* 

of  the  mi he  f...,»d  the  manager,  in 

Ins  ahirt -sleeves,  sitting  at  a typewriter. 

.1.  understand  v..u  place  nuiaicnl  eom- 
po*ilion»  for  a coiuriiissionf*’  inquired  the 
com  poser.” 

“ That'll  right”  wn»  the  answer;  “but 
we  indy  handle  flrat-gi  nle  HtulT.’’ 

" Do  you  suppr  , -ontiniied  the  com- 
jujaer.^  ynu  could  place  this  ‘ Snnctus  ’ of 

..  n'l,,i,,‘1  ,l"  manager , confidently- 

. hv.  hist  season  »,  placed  Kink'*  ‘ Mot  ft - 
*‘i  * u'lth  the  Angel.  and  hr  made  over 
two  thousand  uti  it." 


Good  1 business 

V WHITER  who  *|H'iiils  hi*  mi  miner  - at  the 
-<  .i-liore  tells  the  following  Morv:  An 

•gnor.ini  ‘..iiiitiyniun  ■.  lm  saw  the  iw-a  for 
"uieh  inipresMHl  with 

He  effect  of  the  Mio  outer,  and  asked  a 
l -h.  i man  if  he  .oiild  tell  him  the  owner, 
" "'I Id  like  to  buy  n gallon  to  take 
loine  to  hi-  wife  Th.  fisherman  replied, 
proudly,  1 

” l ».  me  man  , . . n it  |” 

^i1"***  burned  the  ruatir. 

',  l1  lon  for  fifty  rente T” 

“Niue,  said  Hu  li-lo  rman;  and  he  di*- 
appeared.  id urnir.j  i i few  moments  with 
a jar  of  water,  fm  I.i«*h  he  received  the 
eoiiutryiiiiiHs  nfii 

The  latter  dip.ni.  with  hi*  purchn*c. 
I.etiiniing  later  in  t lav.  after  the  tide 
had  gone  .nil.  lie  gn/.d  in  silent  wonder  at 
the  Witter,  which  hoi  ii  eded  far  from  the 

In 'Midi. 

” l.unirm  !”  he  exclaimed,  "don't  they  do 
u trade! 


Hying  Made  Easy 

Onk  Ilf  Hie  modem  'heme*  of  physieul 
• l<  Mdopiin-id  that  hii  ■ on  favor  ia  a ays- 
tematie  method  of  hi.  thing.  A certain 
inquirer  who  w„-  im- n-wted  in  the  priori- 
|dcs  .if  thf  system  ,.  cntly  wrote  to  one  of 
K*  professors  f»i  « .1.  -rriptire  pamphlet. 
One  of  the  rules  on  the  flrat  page  read  as 

’*  'f*,r  ‘be  morning  hath  take  a deep 
hrr-alh.  id  am  it  n,  buig  as.  possible,  then 
slowly  expire.” 

He  decided  not  to  try  the  ayatem. 


The  Highest  Gride 
After-Dinner  Liqueur 


Liqueur 

Pats  ebartran 


LIQUEUR 

Peres  Gharlreu; 


— ORE tN  AND  YKt.l.OW  — 

Knonvn  as  Chirt reuse 


ll  Sru'l  in  W|nc  Vrtil.ssM.  ■ 


tUtKf  & l «...  it  KfoHirST,  \.s  V.»ti.  N V . 
Sole  Aceiiu  for  l luled  Stawv 


Flowers  of  Fie 
Hill,  and  Swair 

By  CAROLINE  A.  CREEV 

AuHor  of“  Rt\  milxmj  In 


The  volume  is  the  outcome  at  the  aut 
idea  that  a grouping  of  plants  upon  the  na 
basis  of  environment,  including  soil,  s 
moisture,  etc.,  is  possible.  She  dewribe 
of  the  wild  flowers  commonly  met  with  i 
Atlantic  States  in  so  careful  and  thoroi 
manner  that  the  amateur  botanist  will  tit 
difficulty  in  readily  placing  them  in 
proper  groups  and  families.  The  illustra 
| about  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number, 
been  drawn  from  the  living  plant*,  am 
prove  to  be  an  invaluable  guide  in  dct« 
ing  the  several  varieties. 

IUustTAtcd  by  Bcnjimin  Linder 

$1-75 

HARPER  It  BROTHERS.  PUBLISHERS, 

Camp  Life  in  the  Wo< 

By  W.  H.  GIBSON 

A book  full  of  woodcraft  an 
valuable  information.  j6mo,$i.o 
III  ml  rated  br  I be  Author 

I HARPER  *.  BROTHERS  PUBLISHERS. 


HARPER'S  WEEKLY 


A Glass-and-Steel  Church 

A (IIAHK-A^I^HTIXL  structure  hu>  been  de- 
,,^.,1  tot  n MrtkodiM  Church  in  Dea  Moines, 
l,mii  jo, | the  «m>  of  the**  material*  for 
the  pur|Kt«  ha*  occnuionad  anmr  remark 
.hhiiiji  raginrrra  and  architect*.  'Hie  frnine- 
Wll,k  i»  »f  rtwl.  and  the  intervening  space* 
will  I*  ill  Ini  with  an  «H*l«cent  wira-glui 
u h ■■  h will  five  the  appearance  of  marble, 
a hile  at  the  name  time  pOMnchlg  certain 
Jiainrt  advantage*  over  that  material. 

There  i»  a double  steel  frame  giving  a 
foot  of  ihml  uir  space  between  the  glazed 
•iirfiir*.  the  outside  wall  «ml  the  iloinr  being 
mull  rxrltwively  of  gla«*.  The  const ruet inn, 
im  »Wuitr  i«  the  same  M that  einployetl  ill 
nuirfroota,  anil  lias  the  advantage  of  Ik*- 
in-'  inure  mmiMiiii-al  tlnin  pressed  brick  by 
l nan  lit  to  i&  per  rent.,  while  also  it  is 
rj*>  to  erect  nml  inn  in  u in.  as  it  resist* 
Ire.  .mil  will  not  ihurli  diint.  'Hie  gins* 
pUtm  are  rlainfssl  on  cushion*  of  R«be»t(M 
lilt,  which  la-rinit*  of  expansion  or  of  act- 
iVment  without  any  external  evidence  of 
•orh  action,  and  the  whole  structure  is 
>tnr»jr  and  ennpuet,  yet  at  the  same  time 
any  individual  plate  or  aeetiun  can  lac  re- 
plawd  readily. 


Making  Alloys  at  Low 
Temperatures 

.tx  interesting  proem*  ha*  recently  been 
ilemrd  in  Kngland  whereby  alloy*  of  two 
octal*  ran  Ik-  inude  at  eoni|uiriitively  low 
'•*|writunp*  and  without  fusing  either  of 
'hr  onnj.Jiient  metal*.  Tlii*  i*  done  liy  sur- 
"itinlin-  one  of  the  metal*  hv  the ‘other 
i a the  form  of  a fine  |»>wder  and  then 
rai«ing  the  temperature.  Thu*  when  u «*»]>• 
|er  plwte  i*  surrounded  with  fine  zinc  du*t 
'id  Inn  lid  tn  SflO®  p.  there  ia  an  apparent 
■iclmn  letw.Mii  the  two  metal*,  and  although 
i tnnperuture  aoioe  2U0  degree*  higher  i*  r.- 
■luind  to  melt  tile  *ine,  yet  under  these  eii- 
'WiieUmc*  tl.i*  metal  will  unite  with  the 
■W1  ,,,r'n  a thin  film  on  the  surface 

«l  >W  Uttet,  In  addition,  the  surface  of 
•lie  n>M*v  M lurd rued  an  that  it  resist* 
wraUhing. 

l-v  I hi*  method  it  i*  possible  not  onlv  tn 
out  copm.  Imt  alio  imn  and  ateel.  'and 
arn.h,  of  the  latter  can  he  given  a nniforn, 
*na  homage  neons  mating  of  zinc  without 
•jipimng  tl„.  temper  in  the  case  of  steel 
-Sv*1  ,U  '*  *V  necessary  to  see  thnt  the 
",  to  hr  treated  should  Ik-  free  fro.,. 
Uu*  "••KpKOtly,  MMh  object,  a* 

-.1  .TS*  ;,c-  r,,n  >"•  trmted  a* 

I *<  llm  lralll  ,]lr  ]Ila<),jllr,  [„ 

.SSf.nl, ”?  " Was  »•»!<•.  u,« 

" n"  lnm  drum 

■•■•I  on.|l ?1  ‘ . 1 1 * 4*rUm  18  »>'»'le  air- 

'll-  .irne’.k”'  ! 7"IC  f,,r,ni,,ir.  though 

.I  ,1"!  '<  » xiiaTlI 

.1,  *.!?■'  15  <» 


Oas  from  Peat 

"I  1*1.  "'".  .J  U l,,r*  ,hl*  chwlP 

"f  oi-l.n!.,'!,  °‘  ih*  ,""*t  Teem l line* 
l-Mwer  fflN  jj*  J"  lo.  trnnaform  it  into 
•'uu  *.  „yi  , ***■  ,hr  ff»*engine*. 

■’,Wr.Lgm„.|v  thun  ‘Ti’  ,n,  ,,,,M  ,Wu-v  ",or'* 

-t«nm  Wi„  - ,."n  '-“'""J  under  a 

' ■"W  furnish  rwj*  *"  ,"','ev.*l  that  pent 

,if »« pr..a*,:nrrr,,i?,ni<‘,n-'-  'vi,h 

•aaim.  U8r  Jnd  internal  - comlHut  Ion 

l|,r  r-,|,hl  ;:•&  fw'  f*r  ot|,T|untered  i* 
“l'"ut..|  \ n * " ,u.r‘  wl,icb  ><»-  *'•  be 

:^1:, r;  ^-ration*  in- 

«H.ile  Oick  r^  ''  N“'1' 

k,'n  ■»od  will,  „ dixndvautagea,  prat. 

r.f  « *"*  'notor.  Hhowed  an 

uml.  r , L,i|.r,'t.«"M>r"  when 

lr-1  '■ur,c.f„|  j "Pplieatlon.  if 

1 •"'•‘dcralile  M r 4,,l"  r!"l''nl-.  i* 

Kill  oik.  flErr  i"0**’  ^ 

»'«hoat  Jmltle  I.  J ,"UrK  uv*i-- 

U,R  Ubn'’  or  rxia-noe. 


jnnancial 


BilU  of  exchange  bought  and 
•old.  Cable  Tniioiars  lo  Ea- 
rope  ami  South  Africa.  Com- 
mercial and  Travel  lere'  1-etters 
of  Credit.  Collection*  made. 
lutemation:il  Cheques.  C«r- 
llficntc*  ol  Deposit. 

Brown  Brothers  & Co., 

IUmkbm*,  So.  K»  Wall  St* »«t, 


Letters 

of 

Credit. 


T he  Audit  Company  of  New  York 

A X ASM,  •— 

Im'MBLL, 
v.  VWMi, 


«M*M  IRIMW 

in veatlf BtioB*  for 

Merchanu,  Bankers.  Corporations,  and  Commiitrrs 

..  ....  HBW  YORK. 

MutusI  Life  Buildings,  a Cedar  Street. 
Philadelphia.  Chicago. 

. "•  r.  I.lfr  hSuiH.f. 
La  Sail,  tail  Mouu 


Philadelphia. 

Art- .A, 

Ilk  M.l  Walk.  I fo. 


MORTON  TRUST  COMPANY 

38  NASSAU  STREET.  NEW  YORK 

Capital  " $2*000,000 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  - - $6,000,000 

OFFICERS 

LEVI  P.  MORTON,  President 

THOMAS  F.  RYAN.  Vice-President  JAMES  K.  CORBIERE,  Vice-President 

CHARLES  H.  ALLEN.  Vice-President  H.  M.  FRANCIS.  Secretary 
CHARLES  A.  CONANT,  Treasurer 


JOHH  J ACO*  AtTOI. 

Chasi.b*  H.  Aii.sk, 
Dsoncs  I Racks, 
KliWAHI)  J.  Hkkhimo, 
rssnwsx 
Jamb*  IS.  Dl-ks, 


DIRECTORS 

Hshbv  M Fuou«,  D-  «>  Mum, 

G.  G.  Hatch,  Lavi  P.  Mowtom. 

Iambs  N Jakvik.  Rhmabii  A MiCuatrr, 

Wairas  S-  JnHK,Toir,  W.  G.  o*«m>n, 

A.  D.  Jcii-LiAKD.  SsvtrBL  Kaa. 

Josssm  Lasoc^ub,  WiKTuaor  Rr-masruan, 


Lari  P Momtov. 

Tmomak  r Rvaw. 

Ciian  lbs  It.  Auik, 


Twoma,  P.  Rvam, 

Jacob  H.  Schist, 

Jqmh  Suiamb. 
Valbktihb  P.  Smvmb, 
Habbv  P a vmb  Wmithbv. 


1 N Jabvib, 

*<«•*  H.  ScMtsr, 

Habbv  Pavhb  Wmithbv. 


TIIK  VKLhOWSTONK  FA  IK  K.  LKWIKl 
AMO  (LA  It  K P:X  POSITION,  AND 
Tim  KOI  K f nut  NTAINN, 


LASELL  SEMINARY 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  f'ompnny  baa  arrnnge>l 
sjHiiul  prru>niklly-<rin<lui'tr.|  tnur  tn  \-i*it  the 
Pacific  Co.i'i.  including  the  Yellows  tunc  Pnrk.  Port- 
land (for  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exfioattiiia).  and  the 
l*-;iutilul  resorts  among  the  Colorado  Kim- Vic*  This 
tour  will  leave  Xew  York,  Philadelphia.  Haiti  more. 
Washington,  and  other  (ities  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  Saturday.  Scptemlicr  »,  by  u spe.  j d train  of 
high-grade.  Pullman  e<|uijnnent,  The  itinerary  will 
cover  a period  of  three  weeks,  the  juirty  reaching  the 
Fast  on  the  homeward  loumev  Scptetnlx-r  tt  The 
special  train  will  t»c  used  by  the  p.irty  over  the  entire 
route,  except  during  the  five  and  onr-hulf  days  in  the 
Yellowstone  P.irV.  when  the  fine  hotel*  now  in  scrviie 
in  the  («reat  I ‘reserve  will  l>e  utilized  The  train  will 
be  side-tracked  in  Portland  for  occupancy  therr.  and 
all  meals  rn  route,  except  in  the  Yellowstone  Park  ami 
in  Denver,  will  be  served  in  the  special  dining-car. 

Round-trip  tickets,  covering  all  necessary  cxjiensc* 
for  twenty  -one  days.  Izoo  mim  all  points  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  except  1‘ittsburgh,  from  which 
the  rate  will  be  $li>5- 

For  itineraries  and  further  information,  apply  to 
ticket  agents;  C.  Studds,  Pastern  Passenger  Agent. 
16  \ Fifth  Avenue,  New  York;  or  address  Geo  W 
Hoyd.  General  Passenger  Agent,  Philadelphia. 


girls  Dial  make  <i  nn  rstrsordlnary 
Tile  linmls  and  the  fmdjr  nrrlmlnml  wllhthe  mlnil.  Coiirtea 
I In  Dnoirslic  Lrnoum.  and  Applinl  I.es.on* 

In  Srmnc,  t >*ikme.  Dress  t .lllnc.  Ilmne  SnnlUillcm.  1 .-n 
ersalkin  *i*l  Walking — , ill  wlthonl  e*«r*  coat.  >ii«i»l 
dsnntaaes  In  Miulc  And  Art.  10  mile*  from  llostoa.  Write 
nr  calalinriip. 

C.  C.  BIIUMt.  PriaHML 


SPENCERIAN 

PERFECT 

Steel  Pens 


SPENOERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


A romance  of  the 
twentieth  century— 

Rulers 

Kings 

By 

GERTRUDE  ATHERTON 

Author  of  " Tho  Conqueror  “ "The  Aristocrats  " 

A romance  of  the  twentieth 
century,  portraying  the  con- 
flict between  the  two  greatest 
forces  in  the  world — wealth 
in  America  and  royalty  in 
Europe.  A daring  and  origi- 
nal departure  from  the  con- 
ventional novel,  ‘brilliantly 
done. 
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RED  TOP  RYE 

AMERICAS  FINEST  WHISKEY 

Its  up  to  YOU 

.*>1....  . son  X 


• tPOIN AND  WC*TH*IMCB  A SOW 

CIHCIKNATI.  O. 

%r  <niMi  mo  iwitviui.  *v. 


Digitized  by  Google 


J-'OU 


harper  s weekly 


Customer:  “Waiter,  this  steak  is  like  leather.  Take  it  away.” 
Waiter:  "Can’t  change  it  now,  sir — you’ve  bent  it." 


Because 


there  is  nothing  wanting  in 

Hunter 

Whiskey 

it  leads  in  universal  popularity. 

It  has 

Absolute  Purity, 
Faultless  Quality, 
Exquisite  Flavor. 

I Jk.A  AUA.N *1  SuN,  tumiw..',  H*1 


Automobiles^™* 


*BB0TT'S»»*,» 


Make  the  beet  cocktail.  A dciUMftll 
atmuatir  for  ail  wtiir.aptni  and  mhU 
twycnuo*.  A t*M»«iwiil|il  •"  an mil«« 
t>4  ■Ikitt  or  ran-tranl  water  . tftrr 
meal*.  airurda  rvilof  anil  anladitfaMluo. 

Important  to  •*•  that  Ilia  Abbott'*. 


Do  TOU  IV ant  to  IVork? 

VVE  WILL  GIVE  CASH  PRIZES  and  a liberal 
commission  to  anybody  who,  by  his  jjcrsonal  efforts, 
obtains  a limited  number  of  subscribers  for  HAR- 
PER'S MAGAZINE.  HARPERS  WEEKLY,  or 
HARPERS  BAZAR. 

We  can  give  remunerative,  dignified  employment 
to  men  and  women  in  every  city  and  village  in  the 
country — even  to  those  who  can  spare  but  part  of  their 
The  prestige  and  popularity  of  HARPER'S 
periodicals  assure  success  for  efforts  which  we  direct. 

Now  is  the  best  time  to  commence — the  beginning 
of  the  subscription  season.  Now  is  the  time  to  w rite 
for  our  1905-1906  prize  offers.  Address 

HARPER  6"  BROTHERS,  FRANKLIN  SQUARE,  N.  Y. 


_ _ OPIUM 

New  York  Cental's  Grand  Central  Station:  ™k“" ' 


Should  be  Ordered  NOV 

J5  H.  P.  Ga.oleno  Ctrl  wll 
Limousine  or  L»ndaulet  Bodle 

Tbe  |**,»I  Nrln  I pa»..|ei««  ««•  lx*  »'n,rt  •*r>'rc 
'Ibcva.e  •«,.«. blv  hm.brd  inaxfc  and  K*ie 

e.erv  •■uw.v.d  Iraiufc  1H.1t  lia.  tel  ben- «!•  *'-d 
lor  lbs  cxtuluil  and  cxnvrtilslKe  d ill*  tctupaiil*- 

Eloctric  Broughitm*.  Landau*.  Lan 
daulots.  Hansom*,  Privet®  Bus»e 

TheK  Mil  erb  rxTti*KCi  »rs  «oM  lor  (mate 
only  and  are  ibe  m sOWkim  and  luiiirn  u'  •••» 

vehicle*  produced  iu  tin.  «<.uiur»  o»  ««• 

lor  nf.  |-fc 

Separate  Catalogues  of  Gasolene  Can  at 
Electric  Carnages  sent  on  request. 

ELECTRIC  VEHICLE  COMPANY.  Hartford.  Com 

Saw  York  |*.r  aiK  h ■ m.  1 «■}  ' !£'' 

Itrancli  ....  MicHtitao  A«  |L 

Vr hit's  I <•  . 74.  ?'■  SWuI^h-  M-  I bllitltlpLu  • 
nrtoaiiU  ».  V t «.  sNi.mI.  IW*  * ,, ‘ , 


The  life-insurance  dollar  is  the  mo?1*  ffletti 
one.  It  piotccts  your  family  and  your  o' 
old  age  better  than  any  other,  if  invested  »'■ 
the 

PENN  MUTUAL  MU'. 

921-3-5  Chestnut  Surer,  PhiladcljJa*. 


MARK  TWAIN’S 

Complete  Works 

ESSRS.  HARPER  & BROTHERS  take 
pleasure  in  announcing  that,  having  acquired 
the  exclusive  rights  of  publication  of  all 
present  and  future  books  by  Mark  Twain, 
they  have  prepared  a splendid  edition  bf  Mark  Twain's 
works  complete  in  twenty-three  volumes,  uniformly  and 
beautifully  bound.  Now  in  view  of  this  exclusive  arrange- 
ment they  are  able  for  the  first  time  to  offer  Mark  Twain’s 
Complete  Works  at  a lower  price  than  ever  before  permitted. 

The  twenty-three  volumes  are  beautifully  bound  in  a handsome  olive- 
green  cloth  with  leather  labels,  and  in  half-leather  with  uncut  edges  and 
gilt  tops.  There  are  photogravure  frontispieces  and  many  other  illustrations 
in  each  volume.  The  staff  of  illustrators  engaged  in  this  work  includes 
such  artists  as  Smedley,  Du  Mond,  Kemble,  Fogarty,  Beard,  Newell,  Brown, 
and  De  Thulstrup.  The  edition  is  in  every  respect  a model  of  artistic 
book-making.  The  volumes  — twenty-three  in  all  — make  a handsome  ap- 
pearance upon  the  shelves  of  any  library.  This  is  the  first  time  that  the 
complete  works  of  this  great  author  have  been  offered  at  a moderate  price. 


FREE — A photogravure  portrait  of  Mark  Twain  and 

one  of  his  best  stories. 

Cut  out  the  attached  coupon  and  mail  it  to  us,  and 
we  will  send  you  (1)  a photogravure  portrait  of  Mark 
Twain,  (2)  a copy  of  his  famous  story,  “ An  Unexpected 
Acquaintance,"  (3)  specimen  pages  and  full  informa- 
tion concerning  our  special  offer  and  the  easy 
terms  on  which  this  set  of  books  can  be 
secured.  Address 


HARPER  & 
BROTHERS, 
Publishers, 
New  York  Ctty 


HARPER  &.  BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 


please  mail  me,  free  of  cost,  a photo- 
gravure portrait  of  Mark.  Twain  and  a 
copy  of  hi*  famous  st«*y*  *'  An  Unex|*ae4 
Acquaintance,"  together  with  a descriptive 
circular  of  your  new  edition  of  hi*  complete  works. 
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/ COMMENT 

The  chance*  that  the  Portsmouth  conference  will  result  in 
a treaty  of  peace  art*  considered  in  another  column.  We 
would  here  direct  attention  to  the  interesting  indications  of 
a alight  veering  in  the  current  of  public  opinion  in  the  United 
States.  fTJp  to  the  time  when  both  belligerents  accepted  Mr. 
RoohkykLT’s  suggestion  that  representatives  of  tin*  Mikado 
and  of  the  Czar  should  meet  and  confer  with  a view  of  agree- 
ing upon  terms  upon  which  the  war  might  be  eudedj  the  tide 
of  American  feeling,  as  this  was  mirrored  ill  newspapers, 
seemed  to  have  set  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  Japan.  \Yc 
by  no  means  say  that  the  tide  has  turned,  hut  we  cannot  help 
observing  that  the  American  friends  of  Russia,  who  for  a time 
were  chilled  into  silence  by  the  unsympathetic  atmosphere, 
are  beginning  to  be  heard  from  again.  The  change  in  the 
situation — a change  which  is  not  as  yet  very  broad  or  deep, 
but  which  shows  signs  of  gaining  breadth  and  depth — should 
undoubtedly  be  credited  to  the  winning  effect  produced  by 
the  individuality  of  M.  Sergius  Witte,  who,  it  will  have  been 
noted,  is  sufficiently  democratic  to  keep  his  title  of  count 
in  the  background,  lie  is  a big  man  physically:  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  attracted  at  first  sight  to  big  men,  instinctive- 
ly coupling  with  a big  body  n big  brain  and  a big  heart. 
W.vsiUMiTos’s  size  had  something  to  do  with  the  impression 
whieh  lie  made  on  the  American  imagination,  and  it  is 
probable  that  Alexander  Hamilton,  could  he  have  added 
many  inches  to  his  stature,  would  have  been  almost  ns  in- 
fluential with  the  masses  of  his  countrymen  os  he  was  with 
the  leaders  of  the  Federalist  party. 


M.  Witte  is  a self-made  man,  and  nowhere  on  earth  are  self- 
made  tni'ii  more  respected  tlinii  in  tlie  American  commonwealth. 
Ilia  schooling  has  been  gained  from  life,  not  books,  lie  has 
the  intimate  and  first-hand  knowledge  of  all  sorts  and  con- 
dition* of  human  beings:  their  sentiments,  motives,  aptitudes, 
limitations;  their  susceptibilities  to  attraction  and  repulsion — 
which  only  self-made  men  acquire.  lie  is  not  a conventional 
diplomatist,  but.  like  many  successful  men  of  affairs,  he 
practises  a diplomacy  of  his  own.  llis  points  of  view,  modes 
of  thought  and  action,  methods  and  manners,  an-  business- 
like. You  would  take  him  for  a captain  of  industry:  such, 
ill  truth,  he  is,  haring  started  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  ns 
a railway  employee,  and  having  climbed  it.  rung  by  rung, 
until  repeated  and  impressive  proofs  of  bis  ability  to  do 
things  raised  him  to  the  Ministry  of  1*uMic  Works,  and, 
finally,  to  that  function  which  is  the  driving-wlwel  of  Rus- 
sia's governmental  machinery — the  regulation  of  the  national 
finances.  Since  he  was  transferred  from  private  to  public 
life  lie  bus  devoted  his  innate  capacity  and  rip-  experiewe 
to  the  solution  of  economical  problems,  the  stimulation  of 


manufactures,  the  adjustment  of  tariffs,  the  discovery  of  new 
sources  of  income,  the  multiplication  of  field*  for  the  applica- 
tion of  labor  uml  of  capital.  lie  has  transformed  government 
railways  from  waster*  into  feeder*  of  tlie  revenue,  and  ho 
has  so  dealt  with  the  national  fondness  for  alcohol  as  to 
minimize  its  tendency  to  cause  degeneracy  and  disorder,  and 
to  make  of  it  a fountain  of  profit  to  tlie  Treasury.  Alike 
by  what  lie  has  achieved  ami  by  his  way  of  achieving  it, 

. il.  Witte  represent*  the  type  of  man  that  Americans  admire. 

I lie  maki's  friends  for  his  country  wherever  he  goes,  and, 
'consequently,  even  should  he  fail  to  secure  a treaty  of  peace 
at  Portsmouth,  his  visit  to  the  United  States  seems  likely 
to  render  an  immense  service  to  Russia.  Wo  use  thp  ad- 
jective deliberately,  for  it  would  he  hard  to  overrate  the  im- 
IMirtancc,  from  a borrower’s  point  of  view,  of  reknitting  the 
ties  4 if  sympathy  and  good-will  which,  until  recently,  united 
the  Russian  and  American  peoples. 

We  discuss  elsewhere  the  interpretation  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine  act  forth  by  President  Rouhkyklt  in  the  speech  de- 
livered on  August  11  at  Chautauqua.  Of  at  least  equal  im- 
portance was  his  reference  to  the  question  of  State  control  of 
corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
pointed  out  the  moderation  and  forbearance  that  had  been  ex- 
hibited by  the  Federal  government  in  the  matter  of  enforcing 
the  criminal  provision*  of  the  antitrust  act,  but  went  on  to 
declare  a conviction  that  in  some  eases,  such  as  those  of  the 
beef-packers , recently  indicted  in  Chicago,  it  i»  impossible  to 
allow  leniency  any  louger.  He  added  that  if  the  existing  law, 
intended  to  avert  violations  of  the  statute,  should  prove  inade- 
quate, further  and  more  rigorous  legislation  would  be  de- 
manded and  secured.  He  pronounced  it  a grave  mistake  on 
the  part  of  some  representatives  of  great  corporations  to  as- 
sume that  the  alternative  before  them  was  simply  between  sule 
mitting  to  the  mild  kind  of  government  control  advocated  by 
the  President  and  the  absolute  freedom  to  do  whatever  they 
deem  best  for  their  corporate  interest*.  He  warned  them  that 
the  real  alternative  is  wry  different;  that  either  they  will  have 
to  accept  reasonable  supervision  and  regulation  by  the  national 
authority,  or  else  they  will  be  subjected  ultimately  to  govern- 
mental interference  of  a far  more  unwelcome  type.  Personally. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  American  people 
would  bo  most  unwise  if  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  driven 
into  drastic  action  by  exasjieration  due  to  the  acts  of  a few- 
great  corporations.  He  himself,  he  said,  would  oppose  such 
action.  The  great  corporations  would  have  only  themselves 
to  blame  if,  by  their  opposition  to  what  is  legal  and  just,  they 
should  foster  a iMipuhir  feeling  of  resentment  that  might  im- 
pel legislators  too  fur. 


The  President  was  at  great  pains  to  caution  his  auditors  at 
Chautauqua  not  to  misinterpret  his  denunciation  of  the  abuses 
committed  by  certain  very  rich  corporations  or  individuals  as 
an  attack  upon  men  of  mean*  generally.  It  cannot  too  often  or 
too  emphatically  It  repeated,  he  said,  that  in  a republic  like 
ours  tlie  only  way  by  which  it  is  possible  permanently  to  benefit 
the  less  able  mid  less  fortunate  members  of  tliu  community  i* 
so  to  *lnipc  (be  national  policy  that  all  industrious  and  efficient 
people  who  act  decently  may  lie  benefited.  Undoubtedly,  the 
practical  outcome  of  such  u policy  would  be  tluit  the  more 
able  and  more  fortunate  would  secure  the  larger  share  of  the 
benefits.  If.  under  such  circumstances,  however,  the  less  for- 
tunate man  i*  moved  by  envy  of  bis  more  successful  brother  to 
strike  at  the  conditions  under  which  they  have  both,  though 
unequally,  prospered,  he  may  rest  assured  that  while  tlie  re- 
sult may  he  damaging  to  the  other  man,  it  will  be  even  more 
dmnagiug  to  himself.  Mr.  Roosevelt  reminded  his  hearer* 
that  a vital  factor  in  tin*  effective  and  fruitful  conduct  of  ahy 
enterprise  is  tin-  guiding  intelligence  of  the  num  at  the  top. 
In  the  interest  of  the  whole  community  it  is  necessary  to  cm- 
<*ourngc  rather  than  discourage  the  activity  of  the  exceptional 
(M-rsoTis,  captains  of  industry  or  business,  who  so  guide  average 
men  that  tin-  lalior  4tf  the  latter  may  result  in  increased  pro- 
duction of  the  commodities  demanded  at  a given  time.  Tn  a 
word,  the  President  propounded  the  principle  that  we  help 
the  wage-worker  ami  the  man  of  small  mean*  by  making  con- 
ditions such  that  the  intin  of  exceptional  business  ability  shall 
receive  an  exceptional  reward.  The  laws,  in  a word,  roust  be 
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conceived  and  executed  in  a spirit  of  sanity  and  justice,  and 
with  exactly  as  much  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  big  inuu  as 
for  the  rights  of  the  little  man. 


This  was  not  the  kind  of  speech  that  would  have  been 
relished  at  Wilkosbnrre,  where  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  spoken  in  the 
presence  of  tens  of  thousands  of  miners,  but  where,  it  was  ob- 
served, he  confined  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  advocacy 
of  temperance,  as  he  might  appropriately  do,  since,  ostensibly, 
Is*  was  the  guest  of  the  annual  convention  of  the  Catholic 
Total  Abstinence  Union.  He  said  not  a word  at  Wilkcsbarro 
that  could  be  construed  as  recognising  even  the  possibility  of 
the  miners  repudiating  the  settlement  made  three  years  ago 
by  the  Strike  Commission.  From  the  President’s  reticence  Mr. 
John  Mitchell,  who  spoke  on  the  same  platform,  obviously 
drew  the  inference  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  earnestly  depre- 
cate another  resort  to  force  in  the  coal  region.  Taking  his 
cue  from  the  Chief  Magistrate,  Mr.  Mitchell  himself  de- 
clared that  tin*  antagonisms  and  prejudices  which  in  former 
y«*ars  embittered  the  relations  of  miners  and  their  employers 
had  been  slowly  but  surely  dissipated,  and  the  prospect  of  a 
permanent  industrial  peace  was  growing  brighter  day  by  day. 
In  view  of  their  failure  to  secure  the  slightest  encouragement 
from  Mr.  Roosevelt,  it  looks  as  if  the  United  Mine  Workers 
might  reconsider  their  imputed  intention  of  reopening — on 
the  termination,  some  months  lieuce,  of  the  status  fixed  for  three 
years  by  the  Strike  Commission  of  1902 — the  questions  tem- 
porarily settled  by  the  awards  of  that  board. 


Governor  PuNNYPACKEB,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  received 
favorable  replies  from  the  Governors  of  all  the  other  States 
in  the  Union  to  his  proposal  that  cocli  State  shall  send  dele- 
gates to  a national  congress  convoked  for  the  purpose  of 
drafting  a uniform  divorce  law,  which,  subsequently,  will  be 
submitted  for  adoption  to  the  forty-five  State  Legislatures. 
Such  a unification  of  the  State  laws  relating  to  the  subject 
is  advocated  in  preference  to  a Federal  statute  by  those  who 
apprehend  that  divorce  legislation  by  Cotigress  would  be  pro- 
nounced unconstitutional  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
The  objection  to  Governor  Pen \ Y PACK EJl’a  plan  is  that  even 
if  all  of  the  forty-five  State  Legislatures  would  agree  to 
enact  a uniform  statute,  the  law  might  be  interpreted  iu 
forty-five  different  ways  by  the  highest  State  tribunals,  where- 
as the  meaning  of  a Federal  statute  would  he  defined  once 
for  all  bj  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  We  doubt 
whether  either  Congress  or  the  State  Legislatures  would  lie 
able  to  agree  on  common  grounds  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
marriage  tie.  The  draft,  of  course,  would  have  to  be  the 
outcome  of  compromise,  which,  to  some  States— -New  York, 
for  instance— would  seem  too  lax,  and  to  other  States  too 
strict.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  the  United  States 
thu  growth  of  divorce  is  assuming  alarming  proportions,  and 
that  a resolute  and  concerted  effort  should  be  made  to  cheek 
it.  Some  comparative  statistics  which  have  been  lately  pub- 
lished arc  startling.  It  appears,  for  example,  that  while  in 
IH81  the  total  number  of  divorces  granted  in  the  United  States 
was  20.702,  there  were  no  fewer  than  ,‘to.*40  in  1902.  In  the 
last-named  year  there  were  four  times  as  tunny  divorces  in 
Ohio  as  there  had  been  in  1W0.  In  that  single  Slate  -1270 
marriages  were  dissolved,  against  71. '>7  in  the  whole  of  France, 
and  8087  in  the  German  Empire.  In  Belgium  the  Dumber  of 
marriages  to  each  divorco  is  os  40  to  1.  In  Philadelphia  the 
proportion  is  20  to  1 ; in  Massachusetts,  10  to  1 ; in  St.  Louis, 
10  to  1 ; in  Ohio,  8 to  1 ; in  Maine,  Ci  to  1 ; and  in  Kansas 
City  and  San  Francisco,  only  4 to  1.  The  pro|iortion  of 
divorces  to  marriages  in  Massachusetts  was  almost  three  times 
as  great  in  1902  as  it  was  thirty  years  before.  If  the  number 
of  divorces  goes  on  increasing  during  tin*  next  thirty  years 
at  the  rate  observed  during  the  last  three  decades,  we  may 
expect  to  see  at  least  half  of  tins  marriage's  contracted  in 
certain  cities  dissolved. 

It  is  well  known  that  Secretary  Takt’k  motive  for  inviting 
a number  of  United  States  Senators  mid  members  of  the 
House  j»f  Representative*  to  accompany  him  as  guests  of  tin? 
War  Department  in  a visit  in  the  Philippines  wn«  his  desire 
that  they  should  examine  for  themselves  ike  grounds  of  the 
assertion  made  by  the  islanders  tha  free  tradp  with  the  United 
Statea  is  an  indispensable  instrument  of  insular  progress 
and  prosperity.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Cooper  bill, 


which  was  favorably  reported  by  the  House  committee  in 
the  last  session  of  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress,  proposed  to 
give  the  islands  only  an  instalment  of  relief  by  providing 
that  commodities  imported  from  the  Philippine*  should  pay 
duties  less  by  twenty-five  per  cent,  than  those  imposed  by  the 
Dinolky  tariff  on  such  articles.  Now,  on  the  other  baud. 
Representative  Grohvrnoh,  of  Ohio,  announces  that  an 
amendment  to  the  Cooper  hill  will  be  offered  by  Repre- 
sentative S.  E.  Payne,  of  New  York,  who  in  the  last  Congress 
was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  provid- 
ing for  the  free  admission  of  all  Philippine  products  into  the 
United  States,  lie  adda  that  the  outlook  for  the  passage  of 
the  measure  is  very  favorable.  Representative  II ill,  of  Con- 
necticut. who  hitherto  has  been  active  in  opposition  to  any 
reduction  of  the  tariff  on  tobacco,  now  declares  himself  an 
advocate  of  the  free  admission  of  cigar*  and  loaf  tobacco 
from  the  Philippines  into  the  United  States. 


A spokesman  of  the  tobacco-growing  district — Mr.  Siiikley, 
of  Kentucky — lias  taken  a similar  position.  Senator  Dubois, 
of  Idaho,  who  was  an  uncompromising  opponent  of  the  Cooper 
bill  in  the  Senate,  ha*  also  said  that  he  will  no  longer  oppose 
free  trade  with  the  Philippines,  while  other  opponents  of  any 
change  in  the  duties  imposed  on  Filipino  products  have  be- 
come convinced  by  a personal  inspection  of  tin*  state  of  things 
in  the  archipelago  that  the  free  importation  of  sugar  and 
tobacco  from  the  island*  will  in  no  wist*  prove  detrimental 
to  the  sugar  and  tobacco  producers  of  the  United  States. 
Another  member  of  the  Tut  party — Representative  Wiley — 
has  shown  himself  open  to  conviction  with  reference  to  an 
oven  more  thorny  quest inu,  and  now  expresses  a willingness 
to  let  Filipino*  import  coolie  labor  from  China.  Mr.  Wu 
Tiro- Fa  NO,  by  the  way,  formerly  Chinese  minister  to  the 
United  States,  suggests  in  a cabled  interview  that  the  next 
treaty  concluded  between  the  Celestial  Empire  and  the  United 
States  should  permit  the  employment  of  coolie  labor  iti  the 
Philippines,  in  Hawaii,  and  in  the  Panama  Canal  strip.  Mr. 
Wiley  goes  so  far  as  to  avow  thu  belief  that  eventually  it 
will  he  necessary  to  import  coolies  into  the  Southern  States 
of  America,  owing  to  the  growing  seareity  and  deterioration 
of  negro  workmen.  Secretary  Taft,  in  a speech  which  lie 
delivered  at  Manila,  discouraged  the  agitators  for  immediate 
self-rule,  by  inliuiating  that  the  independence  of  the  islands 
w»uM  Ik*  deferred  for  at  least  a generation,  and  probably 
for  a longer  period.  On  the  whole,  the  money  expended  on 
ilw  Taft  tour  to  the  Philippines  seems  to  have  been  well 
invested. 


There  are  probably  some  warm  sympathizers  with  the  Czar 
among  the  Winni]M*g  police  who  have  supervision  of  the  Rus- 
sian Doukholmrs  who  settled  in  that  country.  A large  ma- 
jority of  the  settlers  seem  to  lie  doing  well,  but  among  them 
are  some  fatuities  whose  whim*  seem  to  Ik*  incurable.  Their 
extraordinary  pilgrimages  in  search  of  Christ  have  been  an- 
nually recorded.  The  latest  one  happened  on  August  11,  when  a 
squad  of  thirty  of  them,  men,  women,  and  children,  marched  to 
York  ton,  mid  when  clow  to  the  town  stripped  themselves 
naked  ami  burned  their  dollies,  with  thu  intention  of  march- 
ing in  the  state  of  nature  through  Yorkton’s  street*.  The 
police  arrested  them  all,  wrapped  them  in  hluukcts,  and  at 
Inst  accounts  were  looking  out  for  another  detachment  that 
was  expected  from  another  direction.  The  great  process  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  will  sift  the  Doukholmra  in  time,  hut 
the  preliminary  experiences  arc  indisputably  trying.  The  ex- 
pedicut  of  burning  clothe*  shows  a degree  of  method  iu  wrong- 
headedness  which  must  have  exasperated  the  good  cops  of 
Winnipeg  beyond  word*. 

What,  ho!  Thp  Honorable  Boihke  Cockuan.  the  soulful,  tile 
impassioned,  is  at  it  again.  Five  short  yen  re  ago  hi*  steaming 
heart  oVrflowed  at  the  mere  contemplation  of  saintly  Filipino# 
bring  crushed  to  earth  under  despot’s  rule.  “ For  inv*elf,”  he 
shouted  in  Boston.  w I would  rather  Ik-  n traitor  with  Enurvns 
and  RorTwr.M,  and  Rkko  and  Siikuman  and  Hoar  than  a pa- 
triot with  Hanna  or  liOpriE  or  McKinley.  For  this  govern- 
ment to  exercise  power  over  anybody  independently  of  the 
Constitution  is  to  establish  a system  capable  of  becoming  the 
most  absolute  despotism  conceivable.  Unless  the  limitation* 
of  the  Constitution  apply  to  officers  of  the  government,  there 
arc  no  limitations  on  them  whatever.  Whc-n  the  President 
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undertake*  to  govern  without  the  sanction  of  the  Constitution 
of  course  he  governs  without  n shadow  of  moral  right.  His 
authority  would  diqiend  purely  on  force,  and  an  authority  rest- 
ing on  force  must  be  tuuintuincd  by  force.”  Tliere  s|K>ke  the 
patriot,  the  fearless  champion  of  human  rights,  the  genius- 
blessed  apostle  of  freedom.  In  Manilu  last  week  he  spoke 
iigain  at  the  Archbishop's  banquet,  and  is  reported  as  follows: 

lie  said  that  the  United  States  were  God’*  instrument  in 
shaping  the  prosperity  of  the  Philippines.  Fur  the  first  time  in 
history  » country  hud  been  annexed  fur  its  own  benefit  instmd  of 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country  annexing  it.  Continuing,  he  said: 
We  are  blazing  unparalleled  patha  and  are  subjected  to  the 
moat  rigid  scrutiny.  1 feel  the  most  profound  «nnlidence  in  the 
surceas  of  Americnii  destiny  in  the  Philippines.  1 am  opposed  to 
annexation.  Nevertheless,  I shall  earnestly  study  and  assist  in 
the  unselfish  exploitation  and  development  of  the  islands  under 
President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Ta»t. 

No  more  nonsense  about  “ nl*tolute  despotism  ” und  “ the  limit* 
of  the  Constitution/'  Tliere  are  no  limits.  Kvon  if  there 
were,  we  Hre  too  busy  now  “ blazing  uiq>arnlleh«d  paths”  and 
boldly  withstanding  “the  most  rigid  scrutiny/'  By  “Cod's 
i nst rumen t,”  the  peerlr**  orator  means  himself.  And  we  guess 
he  is.  It  is  inconceivable  that  he  is  His  creation. 


From  the  latest  statistics  the  Time*  figures  out  the  follow- 
ing interesting  comparison  lietwoen  Japan  and  the  I'nitcd 
States: 


Japan. 

Population  47,812.792 

Area,  square  miles  I47JWMI 

Public  debt  $n34.485,H«0 

Debt,  per  capita  19.50 

Animal  intereat  eluirge $18,473,209 

Annual  expenditure,  ordinary.  $105.98(1,924 

Revenue.  ordinary  $152,333,595 

A«TCf  under  euHivntion  13.038.852 

Value  of  farm  property  $3,700,000,000 

Value  of  farm  products $500j000,000 

Number  of  factories  4.333 

Value  of  mfd.  product 

Annual  exports  $159,030,448 

Annual  imports  $1 85,080,3 111 

Exp.  of  manufacture* $49,077,350 

Savings-bank  deposit*  9101.092.301 

Itanking  capital  $187.757. 144 

Annual  bunk  clearings $2,078,4 1 1,090 

Railway  mileage  4,493 
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The  obvious  deduction  is  that  Japan  need*  peace  about  ns 
badly  ns  Russia. 


We  made  a mistake  recently  in  attributing  n clever,  though 
somewhat  savage,  classical  allusion  to  Senator  Dkpkw  to  the 
A’rening  Pont.  It  appeared  in  a letter  addressed  to  the  editor 
of  the  Evening  Post,  and  we  found  it  straying  around  the 
country  without  its  proper  ear-marks,  and  were  ninth*!.  An 
expression  of  regret,  therefore,  is  due  to  Mr.  Rullu  Ooobx,  the 
editor  of  the  Evening  Post, 

Following  the  investigation  of  au  assert  inn  made  last  spring 
that  a seriously  large  proportion  of  tlie  school-children  <«f  New 
York  went  to  school  without  their  breakfasts,  the  health  au- 
thorities Imre  determined  In  investigate  the  general  health 
of  the  New  York  school-children.  As  the  result  of  examining 
13,941  children,  they  report  that  6294  require  medical  atten- 
tion; that  31114  have  had  teeth,  that  3219  have  defective  vision, 
that  1623  show  nasal  breathing,  that  2094  have  swelling  in 
the  anterior  glands  and  706  in  the  posterior  glands,  that  1092 
show  bad  nutrition  and  H23  laid  mentality,  and  that  about  2000 
more  have  oilier  specified  defects.  Whether  the  result  of  the 
examination  was  surprising  to  the  authorities  we  do  not  know. 
It  showed,  apparently,  that  more  than  lmlf  the  children  had 
nothing  the  matter  with  them  that  required  medical  attention. 
Thut  showing  is  inure  likely'  to  surprise  the  ex|»crionecd 
parent  than  the  tale  of  diseases.  Pretty  much  all  children  in 
all  plains  of  life  need  medical  attention  from  time  to  lime. 
The  teeth  of  all  American  children  seem  to  need  annual  re- 
pairs from  the  time  they  are  seven  or  eight  years  old.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  contemporary  children  have  inqierfeet 
eyesight;  many  of  them  have  adenoid  growths  that  should  be 
removed  or  tonsils  that  need  to  be  reduced.  Altugellicr  it  i* 
a matter  of  average  experience  that  the  projK-r  raising  of  a 
human  child  involves  un  minimi  hill  for  repairs  mid  improve- 
ments by  surgeons,  doctors,  and  dentists.  Some  of  these  re- 
pairs and  improvements  un-  extremely  important  to  the  child's 


future  health  ami  comfort  in  living.  Thut  the  health  of  the 
school-children  should  be  wutebed  by  competent  experts,  and 
dc-i ruble  restorations  nuule  in  them,  is  n matter  of  first-rate 
importance,  ami  it  is  good  to  know  that  it  is  being  done,  hut 
I>r.  Hiuua'a  report  of  diseased  ami  defective  children  is  not 
ncoossarily  alarming.  Nearly  all  of  us.  young  and  old,  are 
more  or  less  diseased  mid  defective.  That  is  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  human  life,  it  needs  attention,  hut  it  is  not  des- 
perate. 

The  l,oiidon  Mirror  tells  of  tin*  activities  of  our  former  fel- 
low citizen,  Mr.  W.  W.  Astou.  in  making  a new  home  for  him- 
self  in  England.  It  seems  that  Ik*  has  bought  a property  de- 
scribed as  “the  historic  1 lever  estate  in  Kent/'  and  is  im- 
proving it.  It  includes  two  thousand  acres  of  laud  and  a 
moated  castle  nearly  six  hundred  years  old  where  nt  one  time 
Hknky  Till:  KtiiitTlI  maintained  Annk  of  Cloves.  On  this  estate 
Mr.  Astor  has  put  to  work  about  one  thousand  men  with  due 
apparatus,  and  is  making  changes  rates]  ns  improvements  which 
the  calculating  natives  estimate  will  cost  hirn  a million  and  a 
quarter  pounds,  lie  is  building  a lake,  a mode!  village,  roads, 
bridges,  and  gardens,  and  is  doubtless  having  a good  deal  of 
the  wirt  of  fun  that  Mr.  Kii'LIN'u  in  a recent  story  has  sug- 
gested as  a suitable  recreation  for  tired  Americans.  He  is 
the  owner  also,  us  will  lie  recalled,  of  Cliveden,  on  the  Thames, 
and  wems  to  be  making  good  progress  towards  the  acquisition 
of  a full  set  of  things.  In  these  days  of  tainted  money  and  ap- 
parent jealousy  of  wealth,  it  is  worth  noting  how*  indifferent 
our  public  is  to  the  vast  accumulation*  of  AstuR  money. 
There  is  an  enormous  heap  of  it ; it  renders  no  act-vices  to  the 
public  that  any  one  hears  much  about;  comparatively  little  of 
it  is  ever  given  away.  Rut  it  pays  taxes,  und  obeys  tl»e  laws, 
and  nobody  worries  or  complains  about  it. 


Never  an  Administration  bad  the  confidence  of  its  convic- 
tions mure  absolutely'  than  the  present  one.  It  not  only  be- 
lieves in  its  opinions,  but  believes  that  the  American  people 
believe  in  them  and  always  will  abide  in  that  belief.  M Now  let. 
it  be  understood  once  for  all,"  says  the  President  at  the  Chau- 
tauqua “ Chautauqua/' “ that  no  just  and  orderly  government 
on  this  continent  has  anything  to  fear  from  us/’  “I  pledge 
my  word,”  says  Secretary  Taft  nt  the  Manila  banquet.  “ that 
the  assembly  will  be  established  if  insurrection  does  not 
exist/’  Positive  men,  these:  confident  not  only  of  the  truth 
which  they  sjicak,  but  of  the  disposition  of  future  men  and 
future  Congresses  to  make  their  words  good. 


The  Massachusetts  Democrats  are  casting  about  for  a candi- 
date for  Governor.  Chairman  Ql'lNCT,  of  the  State  Committee, 
says  there  are  plenty  of  Democrats  who  would  run  well,  and 
if  elected  would  make  excellent  Governors,  but  that  “ such 
men  are,  us  a rule,  busily  engaged  in  professional  or  business 
pursuits,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  to  consent  to  accept 
a nomination/'  We  do  not  altogether  wonder  at  that.  The 
flay  State  has  a very  extravagant  method  of  supplying  itself 
with  Governors.  It  elects  one  every  year.  It  is  a trouble- 
some and,  we  presume,  mi  expensive  matter  to  run  for  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  and  if  a Democrat  manages  to  get  him- 
self elected,  ns  Governor  Pom  i.ah  did  Inst  year,  he  hardly 
settles  back  into  his  seat  before  the  whole  work  has  to  lie  done 
over  again.  Governor  Ri  sski.l’s  successive  terms  were  vir- 
tually one  prolnirUnl  and  incessant  campaign,  which  was  a 
serious  drain  on  his  energies,  and  doubtless  had  to  do  with 
his  untimely  collapse.  No  man  wants  to  make  a hot  fight, 
for  office  every  year,  hut  that  is  what  any  Massachusetts 
Democrat  must  do  if  he  aspires  to  be  Governor  long  enough 
to  mnke  a lasting  impression  on  his  constituency. 


The  (ouch  of  the  purple  makes  u poem  out  of  verse. — T.  Roosr.- 
VBI.T  III  tilt-  Outlook’. 

It  also  makes  valuable  and  interesting  copy  out  of  a hook 

notice. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Thomas  I.awsov’s  incursion  into  the  Wist 
seems,  mi  the  whole,  to  have  been  lo  demonstrate  that  Mr. 
I.ywson’s  success  has  been  lit*-; ary,  not  political.  And  we 
suspect  that  even  hut  Jitonirv  success  is  waning  a bit.  Would 
he  not  lie  well  advised  to  nose  nut  his  present  serial,  and  take 
plenty  of  time  fur  the  incubation  of  his  next  one?  Ilis  per- 
formance bus  been  astonishing,  but  not  even  our  ablest  and 
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most  practical  writers  can  hold  the  centre  of  the  stage  all  the 
time.  Spells  of  retirement  and  meditation  an*  necessary  to 
the  retention  of  their  popularity. 


Such  of  the  property  of  J.  Kowwin  A hoicks  as  could  l>c 
found  in  Wilmington  was  recently  attached  by  the  United 
States  Marshal  in  aceordani’e  with  an  order  of  foreclosure 
on  a mortgage  of  $40,001).  The  natural  inference  is  that 
Adiucks  is  hard  up.  Whatever  personal  inconvenience  he  may 
suffer  as  a result  of  that  condition  must  he  felt  to  be  many 
times  offset  by  the  benefit  that  may  lx*  expected  to  result  from 
it  to  public  morals  and  our  national  reputation.  We  may, 
possibly,  have  had  worse  politicians  than  Aihhckh,  but  there 
was  none  to  compete  with  him  in  disgrace  fulness.  To  have 
hitn  reduced  to  poverty  should  he  matter  for  general  con- 
gratulation, tempered  only  by  douht  as  to  how  long  he  would 
stay  reduced.  We  have  Thomas  Lawson’s  word  for  it  that. 
Aihiicks  is  used  to  being  in  very  tight  places,  and  that  he 
usually  crawls  out. 

M.  Wittk  is  quoted  as  heing  pleased  and  surprised  at  the 
evidences  shown  him  that  lu*  is  a popular  guest  in  this  coun- 
try. If  he  supposed  that  because  the  Americans,  as  a rule, 
have  sided  with  the  Jupniu-se,  Russians  would  be  unpopular 
here,  as  Americans  were  in  Europe  during  the  war  with  Spain, 
lie  must  have  easily  discovered  his  mistake.  For  Russians  as 
Russians  there  never  has  been  any  lapse  of  regard  in  this 
country.  M.  Wittk  himself  as  a great  Russian  minister,  and 
a real  friend  of  the  Russian  people,  has  long  been  admired  liero. 
All  the  anti-Russian  feeling  here  is  concerned  with  the  bureau- 
cracy, which,  ns  Americans  see  it,  stands  between  the  Russian 
people  ami  their  future. 


Let  us  consider  the  propensities,  and  imperially  the  perils,  of 
the  motor-car,  as  the  newspapers  set  them  forth.  The  Monday 
pa|MTs  are  himt  for  this  purpose,  because  of  the  heathen  in- 
clination of  the  auto  to  work  extra  bard  on  Sunday.  We  find 
seven  auto  notim  on  the  first  page  of  the  New  York  Tim e*  for 
August  Id.  A big  motor-car  carrying  five  men  killed  a Polish 
gardener  on  Jerome  Avenue  and  ran  away.  Another  ran  down 
a farmer’s  wagon  on  the  Atlantic  City  Boulevard  in  New 
Jersey,  injuring  several  persons,  and  also  fled.  Another  struck 
a delivery  wagon  near  Elizabeth  (New  Jersey);  six  hurt.  An- 
other tipped  over  near  Newark,  New  Jersey;  four  hurt.  An- 
other scared  a horse  at  Narragnnsett ; one  broken  arm.  GaLLO- 
wav,  of  Montclair,  sues  II  viik  for  damages  because  IlYor.’snuto 
scared  Galloway’*  horse.  But  it  seems  I!yi»k  stopp*-d  his  ear, 
and  Galloway  got  hurt  in  an  attempt  to  get  his  horse  past 
the  cur  while  it  stood  still.  Robins,  hurt,  near  Poughkeejisie 
in  a collision  with  a railroad  train,  explains  that  his  brakes 
would  not  work. 

This  group  of  Sunday  occurrences  related  on  the  front  page 
of  a Monday  newspaper  illustrates  most  of  the  characteristic 
diabolisms  of  the  motor-cars.  Tliey  run  over  folks,  they  run 
down  wagons,  they  scare  horses,  tliey  dispute  with  railroad 
trains  and  with  trolley-ears  about  the  right  of  way.  Some- 
time*, also,  their  stccring-gvnr  breuks.  and  they  smash  into 
something.  The  worst  habit  that  the  motor-ear  has  is  to  run 
into  railroad  trains.  In  a shocking  aecident  of  that  sort,  on 
August  14.  near  Bennington.  Vermont.  Deputy  Poliee-Coin- 
missioner  Ijmjsi.kv,  of  New  York,  atul  his  betrothed  were  kill- 
ed. Grade-crossing  motor-ear  accident*  *ii*m  so  easily  avoida- 
ble by  the  exorcise  of  common  prudence  that  we  should  wonder 
at  their  frequency  if  it  were  not  that  the  same  thing  has  been 
happening  to  horse-drawn  vehicles  ever  since  the  first  railroads 
were  built.  The  most  shameful  and  outrageous  projierisit.v  of 
the  automobile  is  to  run  away  after  it  has  hurt  some  one. 
An  automobile  caught  so  doing  should  get  the  limit  of  the 
law,  and  if  necessary  the  limit  should  be  raised.  IIow  much 
law  is  applicable  to  such  raises  may  |N>rha|is  become  known  some- 
time when  an  automobile  that  lui*  run  over  some  one  and  got 
away  is  caught.  Almost  always  these  sneaking  scoundrels 
escape. 


The  latest  reports  that  come  from  Panama  contain  much 
reassuring  information  nl*mt  the  prospects  of  the  work  we 
have  undertaken  then'.  Dirt,  for  tlie  lime  being,  has  pretty 
much  ceased  to  fly  from  the  canal  Vied,  and  most  of  the  avail- 
able men  are  employed  in  making  the  isthmus  a fit  place  for 


human  habitation.  To  do  that,  and  do  it  thoroughly,  should 
have  been  the  first  undertaking  of  our  people,  but  in  the 
eagerness  to  get  at  the  ditch  itself  many  necessary  preliminaries 
were  left  unfinished.  What  is  going  on  now*  is  the  construction 
of  a grant  plant  for  housing  and  feeding  lahorars,  keeping 
them  well,  giving  them  prompt  attention  when  they  are  ill, 
and  supplying  them  with  everything  (hey  need  at  moderate 
prices.  Mosquitoes  and  fever  arc  being  systematically  fought. 
Conditions  have  improved  very  much,  and  the  sentiment  is 
improving.  A*  the  sanitary  ami  industrial  reputation  of  the 
canal  belt  grows  better,  the  work  of  eanal-huilding  will  grow 
easier.  The  canal  is  not  going  to  be  built  through  a grave- 
yard. It  is  going  to  he  built  in  n fashion  that  will  make  us 
proud  of  the  job.  Tile  Panama  water-works  were  opened  on 
the  Fourth  of  July,  bringing  the  old  city  it*  first  sufficient 
supply  of  wholesome  water.  A sewer  system  is  being  put  in, 
and  the  whole  town  is  to  be  paved.  It  is  clean  already,  and  to 
make  it  safer  every  house  ill  Panama  is  fumigated  once  a fort- 
night with  sulphur.  Evidently  the  intrntinn  is  to  make  Pana- 
ma a health  resort.  We  expect  to  wo  excursion  steamers 
run  frequently  to  the  isthmus  in  winter  from  New  York,  car- 
rying folks  who  want  to  go  to  some  safe*  and  interesting  place 
for  a holiday. 

Roosevelt  is  not  only  President : lie  i*.  under  the  alias  of  • 
CORTKLYOtr,  chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Committee;  he 
has  the  machinery,  the  palionagc,  the  favor*  to  give,  the  punish- 
ment* to  inflict;  he  is  "it.”  and  in  the  Republican  national  con- 
vention of  1 908  he  will  name  the  winner. — . I /fanny  Argu*. 

Well,  why  not  ? He  received  hi*  commission  from  the  Amer- 
ican people  by  a very  substantial  majority. 

Budding  Merediths  should  have  a chance.  We  will  send 
Haki'kii's  WFJtKt.Y  for  one  year  to  the  ten  persons  who  fill  in 
the  following  bluuks  most  satisfactorily  and  send  the  completed 
product  to  this  office.  The  tale  is  entitled: 

TtlK  I’llKV  A III  CATION  OF  fltlMTLLA. 

lie  put  an  arm  around  her  waist. 

'*  — T"  he  askrd.  in  a low  voice. 

**  she  i eplieil , shaking  her  pretty  head. 

44 he  ejaculated. 

44 she  said,  reprovingly. 

44 he  apologized. 

There  «««  silence  for  a little  while. 

Then  Arthur  returned  to  the  attack.  What  right  had  slip  to 
lie  so  decided  ul:oot  it  T he  thought. 

“ — ■ — ,**  he  said,  “ 

44  she  admitted.  • 

4* he  went  on.  ** lie  (Mused  for  n reply. 

There  was  a short  silence,  while  Priscilla  thought  how  best  shp 
coutd  put  it.  At  last  die  In-gun: 

44 .”  She  looked  timidly  at  him.  44 ,”  she  urged,  plead- 

ingly. 

44 .”  was  his  monosyllnliic  comment. 

“ ."  she  persisted. 

He  stood  up  in  front  of  her.  und  cried  to  her  from  the  fulness 
of  hi*  heart,  bivr  gave  him  eloquence. 

“ — — he  raid. 

44 ,**  she  raid. 

14 — — he  muttered,  with  clenched  teeth.  Out  aloud.  **  — — .** 
dwelling  lovingly  upon  the  name. 

lie  held  out  his  arms  to  her,  and  no  longer  coiihl  shr  resist  him. 

“ she  enoed. 

44 J”  he  asked,  hardly  able  to  helicve  his  ears. 

“ she  lisped. 

Mr.  TIovvei.lh  i*  hobnobbing  with  potentate*  at  Portsmouth.  Mr. 
(\KMKSft  i*  finishing  Eve’s  tliary,  ami  Mr.  James  is  in  Eng- 
land writing  jolly  things  about  American*,  so  Mr.  James 
MacArtiii’R  will  aerve  as  judge. 


The  Chicago  Rrcartl-tfrruld  remarked: 

Women,  according  to  the  declaration  of  a New  York  preacher, 
an-  largely  responsilde  for  the  rascality  of  the  times.  This  is  true 
undoubtedly.  If  there  wen*  no  women  we  are  positive  that  not 
another  rascal  would  ever  Is*  lx»rn. 

And  our  neighbor,  the  IlmiM.  solemnly  rejoined  in  a leading 
editorial: 

A very  neat  hit  of  sarea«m  and  creditable  to  the  chivalrous  in 
stinet*  of  oiir  esteemed  contemporary.  While  we  do  not  take  the 
position  of  the  firs!  of  the  tare  bv  throwing  all  the  blame  upon 
the  woman,  we  cannot  blind  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  there  h 
much  truth  in  the  preacher4*  assertion,  Onr  news  columns  daily 
(tear  testimony  to  ‘lie  fm-t  that  many  m«-n  are  ruined  through  the 
thonght1es*m«s.  vanity,  and  extravagance  of  their  womrnkind. 

Which  should  convince  our  able  Chicago  contemporary  of  the 
futility  of  trying  to  make  a joke  in  August. 
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President  Roosevelt  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine 

Tuk  clearest  and  most  definite  statement  of  the  interpretation 
whit'll  events  have  led  Mr.  Roonevelt  to  give  the  Mon  hoe  doc- 
trine wns  made  by  him  <m  August  II  at  Chautauqua,  New  York. 
Before  indicating  precisely  tin*  policy  to  which  the  present  ad- 
ministration is  committed  with  regard  to  l-alin-American  re- 
publics, It  may  lie  useful  to  recall  with  the  utmost  |n»**ib|e 
brevity  the  terms  In  which  the  doctrine  was  originally  pro- 
|h  in  tided,  and  the  expansion  which  they  had  undergone  up  to  the 
time  when  the  blockade  of  Venezuelan  seaports  by  the  War-ship* 
of  three  creditor  nations,  lor  the  purpose,  a*  it  turned  out,  of 
enforcing  the  payment  not  only  of  damages  for  torts,  but  also  of 
debts  arising  out  of  contract,  suggested  to  our  government  the 
expediency  of  modifying  our  traditional  jaisition.  The  doctrine, 
ns  primarily  formulated,  asserted  two  principles  ot  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States:  first,  we  could  not  view  without 
regret  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  a non-American  power  to 
oppress  an  American  commonwealth,  or  in  any  way  to  control 
its  destiny;  secondly,  we  could  not  consider  any  part  of  the 
American  font  incut , whether  settled  or  unoccupied,  as  a field  for 
colonization  on  the  part  of  u non-American  power.  The  two 
principles  were  proclaimed  in  conscquqpce  of  two  distinct  inci- 
dents. and  were  aimed,  respectively,  at  the  Holy  Alliance  on  the 
one  hand,  and  at  Russia  on  the  other.  The  powers  composing 
the  Holy  Alliance  had  discussed  the  expediency  of  assisting  Spain 
to  reconquer  her  former  dominions  in  the  New  World.  It  was  to 
avert  such  a proceeding  that  the  first  part  of  the  Mnxnne  d«Mi- 
trine — the  only  part  usually  kept  in  view — wus  put  forward.  The 
second  part  of  the  doctrine  was  enunciated  in  the  same  message, 
because  not  long  before  the  St.  Petersburg  government  had  shown 
a disposition  to  push  the  southern  frontier  of  its  North- American 
Arovincc,  now  known  as  Alaska,  very  much  further  to  the  south. 
fit  is  quite  possible,  indeed,  that  but  for  tlie  firm  stand  made  by 
our  government  in  Mon  rue's  second  administration  Russia  would 
have  laid  claim  to  the  territory  now  comprised  within  the  bound- 
aries of  British  Columbia  and  the  .States  of  Washington,  Oregon, 
and  California.  It  is  equally  possible  that  but  for  the  warning 
Issued  from  Washington,  supported  by  the  almost  simultaneous 
declaration  made  in  England  by  (Ieokue  Canning,  Austria.  Rus- 
sia, and  France  would  have  assisted  Spain  with  men  and  money 
to  recover  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the  Spanish-speaking 
sections  of  South  America.  An  originally  framed,  the  doctrine 
did  not  involve  a protest  against  the  voluntary  transfer,  by  sale 
or  otherwise,  of  an  American  possession  by  one  European  power 
to  another,  or  the  voluntary  acceptance  of  a European  sovereign 
by  an  American  community.  It  wus  a perception  of  our  own  nn- 
tkinul  interests,  which  gradually  led  us  to  extend  the  scope  of 
the  doctrine,  by  declaring,  first,  that  we  could  not  view  with 
equanimiW  the  transfer  of  Cuba  by  Spain  to  any  other  European 
power;  and,  secondly,  thaf  we  could  not  tolerate  the  presence  of 
a French  army  on  the  soil  of  the  New  World  for  the  purpose  of 
upholding  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  although  the  Austrian  arch- 
duke had  been  invited  to  assume  his  crown  by  a political  party 
which  comprised  a large  part  of  the  wealth  and  a considerable 
purl  of  the  population  of  Mexico.  Such  for  many  years  remained 
the  definition  of  the  Monuoe  doctrine  on  the  affirmative  side.  On 
the  negative  side  our  gmiriiineiit  had  repeatedly  said  that  it 
would  not  oppose  the  temporary  ocvu|xition  of  latin-Ameriran 
seaports  for  the  purpose  of  securing  reppration  for  torts — that 
is  to  say,  for  insults  to  the  Hug  or  official  representatives  of  a 
foreign  poorer,  or  for  injuries  inflicted  on  the  persons  or  property 
of  its  subjects  or  citizens.  Mr.  (.‘level  an  o,  it  will  lie  remembered, 
offered  no  objection  to  the  Occupation  of  a Nicaraguan  seaport 
for  such  a purpose.  We  were  not  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
question  whether  wc  would  also  remain  impassive  spectators  of 
the  occupation  of  Latin-Amrrican  seaports,  and  of  the  eonfism 
tinn  of  their  customs  revenues  for  .the  purpose  of  compelling  the 
payment  of  debts  arising  out.  of  contract,  until  three  Kuro|MMin 
|Miwcrs  undertook  to  coerce  Venezuela  not  only  into  making  repara- 
tion for  torts,  hut  also,  and  mainly,  into  liquidating  obligations 
freely  contracted,  to  which,  apparently,  the  legal  maxim  car  rat 
cmplor  should  be  applicable.  It  was  obvious  on  the  face  of 
things  that  the  reconcilability  of  such  a proceeding  with  the 
Monroe  doctrine  was  doubtful.  First,  because  •the  occupation  of 
tbc  debtor's  territory,  though  nominally  temporary,  might  l*e 
indefinite,  and  practically  permanent;  and.  secondly,  because  the 
destiny  of  an  American  republic  would  le  to  some  extent  con- 
trolled by  the  sequestration  of  customs  revenue*,  previously  de- 
voted to  t ho  maintenance  of  its  internal  government,  to  the  use 
and  In-hoof  of  foreign  creditors.  It  wus,  of  course,  with  ail  eye 
to  the  possible  consequence*  of  the  precedent  established  in  the 
ease  of  Venezuela  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  propounded  what  has  come 
to  he  known  as  his  corollary  to  the  Monroe  doctrine. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  |mintcd  nut  at  Chautauqua  that  tlu*  application 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine  had  liecome  difficult  and  perplexing  only 
when  European  creditor  power*  had  undertaken  to  force  debtor 
American  commonwealth*  to  meet  their  contractual  obligations 
by  the  temporary  but  indeterminate  occu]<ntinn  of  *Mi|mrls  and 


confiscation  of  custom*  revenues.  i do  not  want."  said  the 
President.  “ to  see  any  foreign  power  take  possession  permanently 
or  temporarily  of  the  custom-houses  of  an  American  republic  in 
order  to  enforce  the  liquidation  of  contractual  obligations;  but 
the  alternative  may  be  at  any  time  that  we  shall  tie  furred  to  do 
so  ourselves.”  This  is  precisely  what  Mr.  RrswKVKLT  has  under- 
taken to  (hi  provisionally  in  Santo  Domingo.  The  patience  of  the 
foreign  creditors  of  the  Dominican  Republic  had  become  ex- 
hausted. and  at  least  one  foreign  nation  was  on  the  point  of  in- 
tervention, when  it*  hand  was  stayed  by  the  unollU-ial  assurance 
of  our  government  that  it  would  itself  try  to  help  Sunto  Do- 
mingo in  her  hour  of  nerd.  Temporarily,  tinder  the  treaty  which 
was  negotiated  by  our  Executive,  Jmt  which  has  not  yet  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Senate,  our  government  is  collecting  the  cus- 
toms revenues  of  Santo  Domingo,  with  this  result,  first,  the 
bona  fide  creditors  of  the  Dominican  Republic  are  satisfied  with 
the  payments  made  to  them  on  account;  secondly,  revolutionary 
movements  in  Santo  Domingo  have  heen  d iscou raged ; and,  thirdly, 
the  Dominican  government  i*  receiving  more  money  for  the  sup- 
port of  it*  internal  administration  from  4.»  per  cent,  of  the  cus- 
toms revenues  than  it  furmerly  wo*  able  to  realize  from  the  whole. 
That  l*  to  any.  in  Santo  Domingo  we  behold  the  practical  out- 
come of  the  Roomkvet.t  interpretation  of  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
it  is  plainly  lierielieial  to  all  parties,  and  is  entirely  unobjection- 
able, provided  it  is  distinctly  understood  by  ourselves,  by  the 
Dominican*,  ami  by  outsiders,  that  we  have  no  intention  of  re- 
taining control  of  the  Santo  Domingo  custom-houses  for  a sin- 
gle day  after  the  foreign  debts  are  paid.  Mr.  Roosevelt  made  it 
plain  at  Chautauqua  that  under  no  rircumstanres  would  the 
United  State*  u*c  the  new  corollary  to  the  Monroe  doctrine  na  a 
cloak  for  territorial  aggression. 


Japan’s  Terms  ot  Peace 

AtTnot'an  the  Japanese  and  Russian  envoys  have  kept  their 
reciprocal  promise  not  to  divulge  the  tenor  of  their  negotiation* 
wc  have  received  from  St,  Petersburg  an  unofficial,  but  seemingly 
trustworthy,  statement  of  Japan's  terms  of  peace.  To  appreciate 
their  signifieanre  it  may  Is*  helpful  to  recall  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  war  was  begun,  and  to'  keep  in  view  the  Tokio 
government's  fundamental  purpose  to  bring  about  not  a tem- 
porary, but.  a lasting,  adjustment  of  its  relations  with  Russia. 
What  provoked  Japan  to  begin  hostilities  was,  first,  the  St.  Peters- 
burg government's  Ap|«rent  determination  to  obstruct  the  as- 
sertion of  .Injoinese  ascendency  in  Korea,  and  the  encroachment 
of  a Russian  private  corporation,  which  had  obtained  at  Seoul 
timber  concessions,  on  the  Korean  hunk  of  the  Ynlu  River;  and. 
secondly,  Russia’s  persistent  delay  in  fulfilling  her  written  cove- 
nant to  evacuate  Manchuria.  The  very  first  demand  put  forward 
at  Portsmouth  by  the  Mikado’s  representatives  was  for  Russia’s 
recognition  of  Japan’*  preponderating  influence  and  special  posi- 
tion in  Korea.  To  this  demand  M.  Witte  is  known  to  have 
acceded  on  August  14.  On  the  same  dnv  the  commissioner*  agreed 
that  both  belligerent*  should  evacuate  Manchuria,  nnd  renounce 
any  claim  to  special  privileges  in  that  region,  pledging  themselves 
also  to  respect  hereafter  the  territorial  integrity  of  China,  and  to 
uphold  the  principle  of  the  open  door.  It  was  further  stipulated, 
on  August  14.  that  as  much  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railroad  ns 
run*  southward  from  Harbin  to  port  Arthur,  nnd  effects  a 
junction  at  Newell wang  with  the  railway  running  to  Shan-hai- 
kwan.  shall  be  ceded  not  to  Japan,  but  to  China,  which  last- 
named  power  can  subsequently  arrange  to  reimburse  the  Tokio 
government  for  the  repairing  of  the  line  below  the  present  posi- 
tion of  I.inirvitcii'h  army.  By  such  an  arrangement  Japan 
might  be  enabled  to  obtain  n considerable  amount  of  money.  To 
another  article  of  the  Japanese  draft  of  a peace  treaty,  namely, 
the  transfer  from  Russia  to  Japan  of  the  lease  of  the  tip  of  the 
T.inovang  IVnin-ula.  comprising  JNirt  Arthur  and  Dalny,  no  oppo- 
sition is  expected  on  the  part  of  the  Czar's  representatives.  The 
demand,  too.  for  certain  fishing  rights  on  the  const  of  Sileria 
opposite  the  island  of  Sakhalin  may  be  granted.  It  is  also  deemed 
not  unlikely  that  Russia,  having  found  Vladivostok  practically 
useless  for  naval  purposes  during  u large  jmrt  of  the  year,  might 
consent  to  dismantle  the  fortress,  and  use  the  harbor  hereafter 
solely  for  commercial  purpose*.  On  the  other  hand.  M.  Witte 
and  Ill's  colleague.  Huron  Rokkx,  are  reported  to  have  pronounced 
incompatible  with  the  honor  ami  dignity  of  Russia  acquiescence 
in  the  demand  that  their  country  should  agree  to  confine  here- 
after her  naval  strength  in  the  Far  East  within  prescribed  limits, 
or  to  surrender  the  war-vessels  which  during  the  present  con- 
test have  hern  interned  in  neutral  port*.  Even  if  the  objections 
to  these  conditions  could  Is*  surmounted,  there  are  two  other 
Japanese  demand*  which  llussiu's  envoys  declare  absolutely  inad- 
missible— -the  demand*,  namely,  for  the  cession  of  Sakhalin  and 
for  the  reimbursement  of  the  money  expended  by  Japan  on  the 
war.  Tin*  cost,  by  the  way,  was  computed  in  Tokio,  at  the  close 
of  the  last  fl-ral  year,  to  have  reached  nearly  $700,000,000,  an 
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amount  which,  by  the  dale  of  the  return  of  the  JapSlINC  soldiers 
to  their  homes,  would  probably  be  swollen  to  u billion  dollar*.  It 
i*  possible  that  Russia  might  be  brought  to  consent  to  a restora- 
tion of  the  state  of  tilings  which  existed  previous  to  1875,  when 
she  possessed  the  northern  half  u»d  -lu|utn  the  southern  half  of 
the  island.  The  Japanese  assert  that  the  retention  of  the  whole 
of  the  island  in,  from  a strategic  view-point,  essential  to  the  se- 
eiirity  of  their  archipelago,  to  which  the  Russians  might  reply 
that  although  the  Japanese  did  nofc  own  Sakhalin  at  the  begin- 
riing  of  the  present  war,  they  have  managed  to  make  a fairly 
good  fight.  It  will  lie  observed  that  the  Japanese  have  pur- 
posely avoided  using  the  word  indemnify,  but,  of  course,  the  re- 
imburseinent  which  they  insist  upon  would  amount  to  the  same 
thing.  To  the  payment  of  money  in  any  guise  the  Russians 
object  on  the  plea  that  only  a conquered  nation  would  submit  to 
such  an  exaction,  while  Russia,  which  has  in  the  field  an  army  of 
»ome  four  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  cannot  Ire  thus  described. 
They  also  contend  that  the  Japanese  ought  to  Ire  satisfied  with 
the  acquisition  of  Korea,  which  represent*  a tremendous  addi- 
tion of  territory.  Ihe  hour  when  we  write,  the  envoys  of  the 
belligerents  seem  irremediably  at  variance  as  regards  the  two 
most  important  of  the  Japanese  demands:  but.  of  course,  if  the 
two  governments  concerned  really  desire  peace,  they  should  Is* 
able  to  hit  upon  a compromise.  The  Mikado  may  see  lit  to  accept 
the  southern  half  of  tlie  island  of  Sakhalin,  nnd  some  way  may 
Is-  discovered  of  reimbursing  him  in  part  for  his  outlay,  which, 
at  the  same  time,  shall  enable  Russia  to  " save  her  face."  To 
many  onlookers,  howevrr,  the  Portsmouth  conference  seems  prema- 
ture. They  argue  that  Japan  would  have  done  wisely  to  postpone 
negotiations  until  after  Marshal  Oyama  should  have  gained  « de- 
cisive victory  over  General  Lixievttcii. 


Personal 

Tun  President  gave  the  lie  to  the  Washington  story  that  he 
would  set  the  dog  on  Senator  Lome  if  he  ever  again  should  ap- 
proach the  White  House  by  asking  that  intellectual  statesman  to 
Oyster  llay  as  soon  as  he  arrived  from  Europe.  According  to  Mr. 
Ixhxjc,  ’ they  discussed  everything  under  the  sun. — On  the  13th 
the  President  celebrated  Miss  ETHEL  ItoORKVELT'*  birthday  at  a 
family  picnic  on  Jaynes  Hill.  They  went  on  horsebnek,  and  had 
a grand  time. — liaron  Kaxeko  railed,  for  no  upparent  purpose. — 
The  Empress  Dowager  of  Chinn  has  asked  Miss  AlJCV  Roosevelt 
to  call  on  her  way  home.  If  she  accepts,  probably  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Tanr  will  stop  also,  and  exhibit  his  oollectlon  of  American 
curiosities,  including  the  educated  pig. 

The  King  of  England  baa  gone  to  Maricnbad  to  reduce.  He  will 
return  for  the  Doncaster  races..  His  Majesty  has  conferred  the  new 
Order  of  Merit  upon  Mr.  GnoaoE  Meredith.  and  there  seems  to 
he  some  doubt  whether  or  not  the  great  novelist  hereafter  should 
be  addressed  as  Sir  Georiie.  Mr.  Morlky  accepted  the  honor,  hut 
refused  to  touch  the  title  with  a ten-foot  pole.  Others  have  been 
less  squeamish.  The  King  likes  to  play  bridge,  but  disapproves 
of  high  stakes.  Recently  a foreign  prince  lost  £10.000  in  a club 
on  Kt.  James’s  Street  at  a single  sitting,  and  his  Majesty  was  so 
annoyed  Hint  he  wrote  a sharp  note  te  the  governors  of  the  club. 
\Vlicmi|K»n  the  alert  young  men  who  got  the  prince’s  money  an- 
nounced that  they  should  resign  and  join  another  cluli  across  the 
street,  where  the  eldest  son  of  a famous  peer  recently  gambled 
away  £80,000. — It  Is  rumored  that  Mr.  Joiix  W.  Gates  contem- 
plates making  a trip  abroad  for  his  health. 

The  Kaiser’a  obstinate  silence  is  explained.  His  accumulation 
of  letters  required  attention.  According  to  the  statistics  fur- 
nished by  the  oifieials  of  his  private  cabinet,  during  the  past 
twelve  months  his  Majesty  wrote  more  than  seven  thousand  let- 
tors  and  telegrams,  nnd  personally  attended  to  5857  foreign  affairs, 
more  than  100,000  military  easee,  and  250,80(1  specific  interior 
eases.  He  didn't  shoot  any  l*eara.  but  last  week  he  entertained 
Picsident  NICHOLAS  MritUAY  Hitler  nnd  Dean  ItTIORWi  of  Co- 
luinbia  University,  and  talked  American  “lang  with  a facility  that 
surprised  them. — The  Crown  Prince  takes  after  his  parent.  When 
asked  the  name  of  certain  brilliant  constellations,  he  replied: 
**  I do  not  know;  hut  it  is  of  little  importance;  I have  always  be- 
lieved that  these  were  the  stars  and  the  medal*  with  which  my 
father  has  decorated  the  Omnipotent.” 

The  Shah  of  Persia  has  been  visiting  Paris  with  a retinue  of 
sixty  viator*,  chamberlains,  hakims,  and  things,  to  say  nothing  of 
a small  army  of  menials.  He  bought  everything  in  sight,  from 
wild  animals  to  cocktail-mixer*.  He  is  superstitious  regarding 
the  color  yellow,  nnd  would  not  ride  in  a railway-oar  until  it  was 
r«-|>ainled.  Mnu*.  Lnrnrr  received  particular  rornmewlnliun  for  her 
tact  in  excluding  Marshal  Niel  roses  from  the  table  decorations 
on  the  day  he  lunched  at  her  house.  The  Shall  Is  a good  family 
man,  and  quite  amiable  to  his  six  brothers  and  elewn  sH1'*’ 


The  King  of  lielgium  directed  the  celebration  of  the  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary  of  his  country's  independence  with  great  glee, 
lie  is  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  population  has  increased 
from  three  to  seven  millions  since  he  Is-gan  to  run  things.  His 
Majesty’s  particular  American  personal  friend  is  Mr.  Thomah 
K.  Walaii,  the  Colorado  millionaire,  whose  wife  and  daughter 
are  now  trying  to  break  into  high  society  at  Newport. 


Mary  MacLaxe  is  in  Massachusetts,  thinking  again. 

Best-selling  hooks.  In  Manila — The  Prince**  Paste*. 

District-Attorney  William  Tracer*  Jerome  did  not  attack  any- 
body last  week.  . 

The  wittiest  pnragraphe-r  connected  with  the  American  press  is 
he  who  writrs  for  the  Washington  Po*f. 

Some  of  Hod’s  Kiiglishmcn  is  the  title  of  a new  book  by  the 
Reverend  A.  F.  Bannister.  published  by  Jakeman  & Carver,  of 
Hereford,  lie  manages  to  scare  up  five. 

Give  the  devil  his  duel  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
Lawyer  David  B.  Hill  should  not  have  accepted  a $5000  annual 
retainer  from  the  Equitable  Assurance  Society. 

There  lias  been  a good. deal  of  discussion  of  tips  lately,  but  few 
know  the  origin  of  the  word  in  its  present  application.  It  came 
fiom  a la>x  with  a hole  in  the  U»p  in  an  English  inn  inscribed 
“T.  I-  P." — meaning  To  Insure  Promptness.  Sometimes  it  does, 
sometimes  it  doesn’t. 

’*  John  W.  Hates.''  writes  a Saratoga  correspondent  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Pres*.  “ was  at  the  race-track  yesterday,  with  A large- 
checked  suit,  a crushed-strawberry  vest  fastened  with  gold  but- 
tons. and  a light-blue  tie  with  a monster  emerald  and  diamond 
pin.”  From  which  we  infer  that  he  was  dressed  from  the  waist 
up.  Only  gents  wear  pants. 

When  Mr-  Rirn.iitn  Watson  Gilder  announced  that  he  had  dis- 
covered a new  poet,  we  inquired,  M Who  is  the  new  poet,  Mr. 
Gilder?”  But  the  Abbeville  Medium  quotes  us  as  having  asked: 
“Who  Is  (he  new  poet?  Mr.  Gilder?"  Nay.  nay.  we  Haid  not  so. 
Mr.  Gilukr  is  a young  poet,  but  not  new.  Also  he  is  about  the 
sweetest  singer  we  have,  and  sings  too  seldom. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Charles  Fboiiman  produced  a new  play 
by  Mr.  Henry  Akthi  r Jones.  The  failure  was  ho  complete  that. 
Is-fore  leaving  the  theatre,  lie  directed  that  another  play  Is-  sub- 
stituted the  following  evening.  Id  the  morning  these  cablegrams 
Hashed  under  the  sea:  **  Froiiman.  New  York.  How  is  it  going? 
Jones.”  “ Jona,  I»ndnn.  It  ha*  gone.  Fboiiman.” 

Mr.  Richard  Choker  indicated  the  possession  of  a very  sensible 
and  quite  philosophical  understanding  of  human  nature  when, 
Upon  being  asked  if  lie  would  forgive  hi*  daughter  for  eloping  with 
a man  he  had  never  heard  of,  “adjusted  his  cigar,*’  and  replied; 
*"  I have  always  believed  that  when  young  people  are  in  that  mood 
it  is  best  to  give  consent,  as,  if  you  don’t — why,  they  get  married 
anyhow." 

Chicago  is  proud  of  Marshall  Field  because  he  pays  taxes  on 
forty  millions  of  real  estate  and  personal  valuations.  It  is 
unusual,  and,  of  course,  unnecessary  under  our  absurd  method* 
which  enable  a citixen  to  pay  on  what  he  sees  fit.  Here  in  New 
York  Mr.  Carxkciir  stands  the  highest  assessment  of  five  millions, 
ulthough  there  is  a popular  impression  that  he  is  worth  more,  and 
it  is  a cause  of  constant  irritation  to  Mr.  Johei-ii  Ptri,iT7.ER  that 
he  pays  on  the  same  personality  valuation  as  Mr.  J.  I*.  Monday. 
Chicago  insists  that  Mr.  Field  is  really  worth  two  hundred  mil- 
lions. but  we  doubt  it.  Two  hundred  millions  is  a lot  of  money. 

Doctor  Emile  Josetii  Dilion  is  the  most  distinguished  news- 
paper correspondent  at  Portsmouth, despite  the  fact  that,  unlike  Mr. 
GnoitoK  W.  Smalley,  he  has  not  experienced  the  pleasure  of  dining 
with  Mrs.  Anton.  He  is  a potent  friend  of  progress  in  Russia,  and 
consequently  of  M.  Witte.  His  mother  was  English  and  his 
father  Irish,  lie  received  his  education  at  the  Colltigf  dc  France, 
Paris,  and  at  the  universities. of  Innsbruck.  Leipnie,  Tubingen,  St. 
Petersburg,  Louvain,  and  Kharkoff.  It  is  said  that  he  is  the  only 
journalist  who  can  compos*  an  article  with  equal  laeility  in  Eng- 
lish, French,  German,  or  Russian.  He  married  a Russian  lady  in 
1881,  nnd  since  then  has  lived  in  St.  Petersburg.  He  first  attracted 
attention  ns  a writer  of  brilliant  articles  on  Russia  in  leading 
English  reviews,  loiter,  he  became  the  fit-  Petersburg  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Doily  Telegraph,  and  on  special  com- 
missions for  that  paper  achieved  noteworthy  journalistic  triumphs 
in  Armenia  in  lfWL',  in  Spain  on  the  eve  of  the  Spanish-Aincrican 
war,  in  Crete,  in  France  during  the  Dmrrs  excitement,  and  in 
Chinn  after  the  Boxer  insurrection.  He  Is  the  author  of  many 
Issiks  on  philological  and  literary  topics,  and  is  a man  of  aston- 
ishing erudition  and  versatility. 
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By  C.  J.  Dillon 


THE  peace  conference  now  ammbM  at  the  Navy- Yard  in 
I’ortsinouth.  New  lluni|r>hire.  may  Is-  aptly  likened  to  n 
court  « f jnotirr.  The  envoy*  arc  the  judges,  the  prison- 
ers at  the  I sir  are  myriads  of  lira  re-hearted  useful  ami 
uniformed  mcmhrr*  of  tin*  lit  nothin  ami  Japanese  nation*, 
while  the  counsel  for  the  accused  are  the  civilized  people*  of  the 
world  instructed  liy  President  Kooscvclt.  The  verdict,  which  is 
daily  expected.  must  result  either  in  a complete  ucipilttul  with  a 
new  lease  of  life  |u  a vast  niiiltitmle  whom  our  planet  eould  ill 
spate,  or  else  in  a sentence  of  oruel  death,  aeeompanied  ill  many 
raws  by  appalling  torture.  \ The  moment  the  plenipotentiaries 
separate  ami  ipiit  the  tribunal  for  the  last  time  without  having 
negotiated  n treaty  of  |w-ucc,  these  hundred*  of  thousands  who  have 
done  no  wrong  will  lie  eondeuined  to  execute  each  other  brutally, 
ami  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  train  whieh  will  carry  the  envoy* 
away  will  lirar  a piercing  note  of  »udm-s*  upon  the  cam  of  those 
helpless  masses.  Many  of  the  ls-*t  men  in  Kussiii  nnd  Japan, 
mu  eh  of  what  was  great,  good,  ami  lovable  there,  will  lie  ruthlessly 
swept  away.  If  at  least  the  sacrifice  were  U*iiig  made  for  some 
high  purpose  which  men  would  long  remember  one  would  grudge 
it  less.  But  the  cause-  of  the  war  is  not  one  of  those  sublime  aims, 
those-  noble  pans  inn  b which  sublimate  the  spirit  of  a people — but  a 
consideration  too  prosaic  and  worldly  to  Is-  worth  the  death  of  a 
chimpanzee. 

People  who  have  not  witnessed  the  horrors  of  actual  warfare — 
and  the  pre-w-nt  ciempaign  is  in  many  respects  worse  than  the  strug- 


gles of  fnrmrr  day* — e-annot  realize  the  fate  that  await*  the  un- 
fortunate men  who  are  thu*  cnmlcninrd  without  ap|w*al  to  die. 
Ih-ulh  jiure  and  simple  would  In-  a l*mn  as  compared  with  the 
destiny  in  store  for  them.  That  is  no  men-  phrase.  Imt  a solier 
fact,  and  a faet  «o  striking  that  many  of  the  unfortunate  Bus 
sians  in  the  western  and  southern  provinre*.  who  keenly  realized 
it  when  summoned  to  the  colors,  threw  themselves  under  passing 
trains,  jumped  into  rivers  and  takes,  or  blew  their  brains  out 
ratlor  than  endure  it. 

Ktoin  the  day  on  which  they  take  their  places  in  the  railwar- 
rars  their  ordeal  commence*.  I 'imped  up  like  sardines  in  a tin 
box.  they  have  t<si  little  room,  too  little  air,  tes»  little  food,  too  lit- 
tle exercise,  too  little  lout  in  winter,  too  much  in  summer.  They 
are  not  an  well  off  us  the  cavalry  horses  in  the  wagons  next  their 
own.  Fatigued.  erani|M-d,  weak,  emaciated,  they  are  whirh-d 
through  Sils-ria,  and  dimi|Nsl  on  some  little  station  in  Mum-hiiria. 
where  no  preparations  have  Im-cii  made  for  them.  Hungry  and 
thirsty,  they  have  then  to  march  for  miles  and  miles  in  a strange 
and  ditUrult  country,  they  know  not  whither  or  wherefore.  All  at 
once,  without  a word  of  warning,  they  are  decimated  by  a slanting 
hail  of  bullets  which  seemingly  come  from  nowhere.  They  ran* 
not  reply,  for  there  is  no  indication  of  the  enemy's  position. 
There  they  stand  mayhap  on  the  brow  of  a hill,  their  figures  out- 
lined against  the  blue  sky.  an  inviting  target  for  the  invisible 
enemy.  Terror- stricken,  throe  fathers  of  families,  who  have  long 
since  forgotten  military  discipline,  full  to  the  earth  more  dead 
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than  alive.  Over  and  over  again  they  suffer  input  a l agonies  for 
which  Innguagr  him  no  name, — those  tortures  of  impending  dis- 
solution which  warrant  the  saying  that  it  is  not  death  which  is 
dreadful,  but  only  the  pain  of  dying. 

After  that  baptism  of  fire  the  real  horrors  of  war  begin.  Marche* 
under  a scorching  sun  until  the  boots  drop  off  in  shreds,  the  feet 
are  swollen  and  lacerated,  the  tongue  is  parched  and  black,  and 
the  brain  swimming  with  incipient  madness.  Or  else  it  is  win- 
ter, when  the  toes,  the  ears,  the  nose,  and  it  may  lie  the  cheeks, 
are  frostbitten  ami  disfigured  forever,  and  when  every  snow- 
heap  exerts  u weird  fascination  over  the  jaded  and  drowsy  sol- 
dier, who  often  flings  himself  surreptitiously  upon  one  and  enters 
upon  his  long  last  sleep. 

But  hunger  and  thirst  are  the  two  awe-inspiring  demons  of 
war  whose  victims  are  more  to  lie  pith’d  even  than  l golino  in  his 
hunger  tower.  I have  heard  of  soldiers  who,  to  quern  h their  mad- 
dening thirst  as  they  lay  wounded  on  the  millet-fields  of  Man- 
churia, drunk  human  blood.  I could  if  needs  were  name  some  who 
came  buek  from  the  war  tq  their  native  village  invalided,  ami 
whose  experience  had  been  even  still  more  horrible.  They  them- 
selves told  the  story  to  softie  comrades  on  one  of  the  central 
states  of  Bosnia;  they  told  it  simply,  picturesquely,  forcibly.  "We 
lay  helpless  in  the  fields  like  children,  covered  by  the  millet  - 


t hem.  But  the  task  was  beyond  their  powers.  For  when  the 
creeping  hours  of  the  night  had  panned  there  was  still  no  rclirf, 
no  water,  no  food,  no  mpdicul  help,  no  earthly  hope,  only  in- 
tensified endless  pain.  Then  the  nun  rose  high,  uml  his  scorch - 
ing  rays  la-at  fiercely  down  upon  the  doomed  Isuid.  The  wounds 
festered,  the  flesh  became  inflamed,  the  torture  unbearable.  Some 
of  the  victims  culled  upon  their  comrades  to  take  a weapon  of  some 
kind  and  put  them  out  of  suffering.  Piecemeal  some  died  on  the 
third  day,  rotting  slowly  away. 

^The  daily  and  nightly  scenes  of  the  war  in  Manchuria.  if  painted 
xfcen  without  the  realism  of  modern  art -schools,  might  serve  n* 
inustrationiv  to  some  of  Dunte's  drs-riptiuna  of  the  tortures  of  the 
damned. 

And  it  is  to  suffi-rings  such  an  these  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  human  firings  arc  now  to  be  condemned  anew. 

If  the  envoys  of  Russia  uml  Japan  could  but  agree  to  the  trrms 
of  a treaty  ami  end  the  campaign  all  this  human  misery  might  be 
avoided.  For  it  is  useless,  nay,  wanton;  and  the  tuitions  who 
have  made  the  world  what  it  is  and  deserve  credit  for  the  progress 
of  the  race  ought  to  be  empowered  to  stop  such  a war  at  any  and 
every  cost 

The  divergence  of  the  views  between  tile  representatives  of 
the  two  powers  turns  really  upon  two  of  the  twelve  peace  pro- 


grass.  My  leg  was  as  stiff  as  a board.  We  were  fiercely  hungry 
like  wolves,  human  wolves.  Wc  would  have  eaten  refuse  had  there 
been  any  at  hand.  But  there  was  nothing.  Every  now  and  then 
we  cast  hungry  looks  at  our  dead  comrades,  and  then  we  gazed 
at  each  other.  Wc  spoke  with  our  eyes,  we  agreed  with  our  eyes 
to  commit  a heinous  crime.  All  the  talk  was  done  by  evil  glance*. 
I can't  say  how.  but  wc  understood  each  other  perfectly.  And 
then2— then  we  did  it.” 

I break  off  the  gruesome  narrative  here.  It  was  poignantly 
rralistic.  Every  detail  burned  itself  into  the  souls  of  the  in 
vulid’a  artless  hearer*.  They  saw  the  whole  sickening  jiielure 
ri»c  up  in  all  Its  ghastliness  Is-forc  their  eyes.  It  filled  them 
with  horror. 

And  when  a few  days  later  they  themselves  were  summoned  to 
the  color*  and  ordered  to  start  for  Manchuria,  the  famine  spectre 
haunted  them,  hunted  them,  and  hounded  them  down,  till  many 
lleil  from  the  district  and  some  put  an  end  to  their  lives. 

Other  eye  - witnesses,  head  doctor*,  assistant  surgeon*,  clergy- 
men. ami  sisters  of  mercy  had  similar  eerie  stories  to  tell 
which  made  their  listeners'  flesh  creep.  And  the  refrain  of  their 
tales  was: 

“This  is  only  a sample.  Fur  worse  things  were  common.”  One 
of  these  tales  was  the  description  of  a party  of  some  twenty  men. 
some  of  whom  lay  helpless  in  a millet  field  with  shattered  limb* 
and  stomach  wounds.  They  had  l*’cn  shot  early  in  the  day.  and 
had  Iain  motionless  fill  night  fell.  Hacked  with  pit  in,  they  hud 
to  keep  silence  while  they  suffered  lest  the  foe  should  discover 


|H>*als  drawn  up  by  Japan — the  cession  of  the  island  of  Sakhalin! 
a ml  the  payment  of  an  indemnity.  To  them*  terms  Hussiu  refuse* 
to  agree,  Is*  the  consequences  what  they  may.  The  money  in- 
demnity may  be  roughly  estimated  at  $7 'i0.000.000. 

Now  let  us  take  the  island  of  Sakhulien.  which  possesses  a com- 
mercial value  capable  of  being  estimated  in  terms  of  money.  It 
is  not  at  present  worth  nearly  a*  much  as  the  peninsula  of  Liao- 
tung. for  the  retrocession  of  which  to  China  Japan  received  about 
*•2-2.000.000  ten  years  ago.  but  even  if  we  raise  it*  value  to 
*.*>0.000.0011  we  obtain  only  a total  of  f HtMI.000,000  altogether.  And 
this  sum  Russia  is  unwilling  to  pay.  But  she  is  said  to  hr  ready 
to  give  some  equivalent,  provided  it  la?  not  in  the  form  of  money 
.or  land. 

Xow  let  us  for  a moment  ussunie,  neutral  statesmen  say. 
that  no  equivalent  whatever  will  la-  paid,  and  ha*c  our  cnl- 
eulntion*  upon  that.  The  result  would  Is*  war.  And  during 
that  war  Japan's  expenditure  would  amount  to  no  less  than 
*,*>itn,i mm i.oi to  a year,  which,  if  the  campaign  lasted  but  two  years, 
would  amount  to  much  more  than  the  sum  for  the  sake  of  which 
Japan  would  Is-  lighting!  Vhe  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  by 
refusing  to  make  penes*,  even  on  Russia’s  terms,  she  would  lose 
more  fiiari  the  most  successful  campaign  could  give  her.  And.  of 
course,  what  is  true  of  Japan  i*  equally  true  of  Russia.  And  it 
was  from  this  fact  that  practical  statesmen  like  President  Roose- 
velt drew  the  conclusion  that  businesslike  envoys  would  Is*  cer- 
tain to  agree  to  terms  once  they  came  together.  Rut.  ulus,  man 
is  not  a logical  animal. 


Doo  cm  ms  mi  cos  qdq 
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WK  have  an  yd,  wo  Amer- 
icana, not  so  inuclt  his- 
tory of  our  own.  but  wo 
are  glad  of  a part  in  that 
which  we  share  with  the 
whole  world,  and  when,  mjiiio  seven 
nf  these  lovely  shore  summrra  ago, 
they  brought  iiftren  hundred  Spanish 
sailors  to  a picnic  i»ri*on  on  one  of 
the  pretty  islands  of  the  Piscutnqiia. 
it  was  for  me  a chief  consolation 
that  their  presence  was  in  the  line 
of  our  race's  achievements  from  the 
Armada  down,  in  the  long  tale  of 
picturesque  injuries  which  English 
men  and  Spanish  men  had  dealt  one 
another.  I made  mueh  of  this  as  a 
Having  fact,  and  tried  to  fancy  it  u 
sort  of  justification  for  a war  which 
still  seems  to  me  one  of  wanton 
aggression,  saying  to  my»elf  first  in 
thought,  and  afterwards  in  print  to 
others,  that  here  was  something 
which,  however  I hated  it,  linkrd  it- 
self to  those  other  dramatic  effects 
of  high  historic  import,  and  all  but 
clothed  itself  in  the  swagger  tailoring 
of  the  days  when  wars  were  big  in- 
deed, and  wore  feathers  and  doublets 
and  trunk-hose,  and  1 know  not  what 
other  bright  appurtenances  from  the 
propertv-ruoni.  Now,  when  there 
comes  a far  grander  occasion,  and  the 
commissioners  ap|Milntcd  to  make 
peace  between  two  mighty  nations  at 
actual  grapple  in  one  of  the  awfulest 
slaughters  which  have  made  our 
earth  a scene  of  glorious  carnage,  are 
arrived  and  daily  sitting  in  an  edifice 
dedicated  by  our  government  to  tlieir  use  so  long  as  they  shall 
agree  or  disagree  together,  1 find  myself  without  that  substantial 
comfort  of  a race  tradition,  which  supported  me  under  the  afflic- 
tion of  the  Spanish  sailors’  picnic  Imprisonment.  Hut  we  are  again 
joined,  if  only  as  friendly  spectators,  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  the  course  of  its  highest  incidents,  and  one  ought  to  have  not 
only  comfort  but  pride  in  the  fact.  Is  it.  then,  that  in  spite  of 
our  convention  of  sympathy  with  the  Japanese  or  with  the  Hus- 
sians,  we  are  too  far  in  tradition  from  Isitli  to  experience  a very 
intimate  emotion  from  their  affairs?  One  must  not  he  too  can- 
did. and  I can  only  say.  lor  my  own  part,  that  a muse  never 
averse  to  the  cnntt-mporaneoua  interests,  has  surprised  me  by  a 
sort  of  reluctance  from  the  presence  of  the  peace  Commissioners ; 
a reluctance  apparently  not  shared  bv  those  other  summer  gills 
who  throng  tin*  summer  hotel  where  the  commissioners  have  their 
headquarters  on  a neighboring  peninsula.  It  Is  said  that  those 
young  ladies  leave  the  |>eacc  commissioners  very  little  peace,  and 
"that  what  with  the  heat,  anJ  what  with  the  mosquitoes  of  the 
| wist  week — Hut  why  repeat  the  idle  gossip  of  which  the  daily 
press  has  already  In-cii  too  full?  it  is  not  credible  that  the  Hum- 
mer girls  will  seriously  retard  the  negotiations  at  the  Kiltcry 
Navy- Yard,  and  there  i«  no  reason  why  they  should  not  amuse  the 
leisure  of  the  commissioners  at  the  hotel;  and  if  these  carry  away 
with  them  to  their  distant  homes  a rather  la-wildering  ideal  of 
American  girlhood,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  American  girl, 
la-cause  she  is  never  at  fault. 


The  Kittery  Nary-Yard,  is  It  the 
Kittery  Navy-Yard,  where  tin*  praee 
commission  Is  sitting?  That  is  the 
name  the  trolley  conductors  call  out, 
n«  they  pass  it  on  our  shore  of  the 
I’iscataqua.  and  that  is  the  per 
Mission  in  which  all  the  dwellers  of 
our  shore  have  their  being.  But 
over  at  Portsmouth,  a town  with 
which  one  could  have  no  other  dis- 
pute. they  are  contrary-minded  and 
call  it  the  Portsmouth  Navy -Yard, 
and  we  who  summer  or  winter  on 
the  hither  waist  are  in  a fear,  which 
may  be  a prophecy,  that  the  peace,  if 
one  conies  out  of  the  Navy- Yard,  will 
la*  called  the  Pence  of  Port«niouth. 
That  would  not  la*  so  bad  an  allitera- 
tion. but  it  would  not  How  so  trip- 
lingly  on  the  tongue  us  the  Peace  of 
viltery,  and  it  would  not  la*  so  dis- 
tinctive, for,  though  Portsmouth  may 
not  know  it.  there  is  another  Ports- 
mouth in  England,  and  there  is  but 
one  Kittery,  so  far  ns  the  gazetteer 
cun  say,  ainl  that  is  in  Maine. 

I think,  also,  that  the  Peace  of  Kit- 
trry  would  have  a better  effect  in 
history,  and  that  it  would  more 
musically  make  us  all  a part  of  the 
vast  symphony,  wherein  the  din  of 
battle  is.  from  time  to  time,  merged 
and  Inst  in  a celestial  harmony. 
Hut  as  to  whether  there  will  he  any 
peace,  it  Is  by  no  men  ns  certain  yet. 
The  pcucc  wunmissinners  do  not 
know,  and  probably  no  one  knows, 
except  the  reporters  and  correspond- 
ents and  privnte  secretaries  on  both 
sides.  Daily  tin*  pence  commissioners  come  and  go  between  their 
summer  hotel  ami  their  Nary*  Yard,  the  Japanese  in  launches 
and  the  Hu**ian*  in  automobiles,  so  it  is  said,  though  it  may  very 
easily  he  (lie  other  way:  in  regard  to  a peace  commission  all  Is 
mystery  and  dubiety.  Whichever  way  it  In,  him*  can  caually  envy 
them  the  la-ulity  of  "the  wave  or  of  the  shore,  in  this  region,  no  wild 
and  sweet,  and  no  rarely,  so  very  rarely,  cursed,  or  the  cause  of 
cursing,  through  the  plague  of  the  summer  fervors  and  insect* 
which  fell  upon  it  the  very  day  of  the  wunniisaionern*  arrival. 
Winterers  or  summerers  on  the  neighlioring  coasts  for  five  or 
twenty-five  years,  we  have  gone  atmut  hanging  our  heads  for 
shame,  and  fighting  the  mosquitoes  with  both  hands,  while  we 
tried  to  make  ourselves,  as  well  u*  others,  believe  we  had  never 
known  the  like,  and  longing  tu  offer  our  special  apologies  (o  M. 
Witte,  who  in  popularly  reported  to  lie  a peculiar  sufferer  from 
the  heat.  Hut  the  day  when  the  commissioners  came  into  Kittery 
harbor  in  their  three  American  ship*,  looming  whitely  out  of  the 
white  fog  which  had  deluyed  them  twenty-four  hours,  was  a day 
which  contributed  everything  meteorology  could  to  the  dignity 
of  their  approach,  t'p  they  carnr,  the  lieautiful  ships  in  their 
majestic  succession,  out  of  the  milky  horizon,  past  tne  Isles  of 
Shoals,  ami  on  la- tween  the  red  tower  of  Whalehack  Light  and  the 
while  tower  of  Fort  Constitution  Light,  and  swam  swiftly  and 
then  slowly  toward  11*  ns  if  they  were  going  to  mount  our  own 
meadow,  before  they  drop|ied  anchor,  with  all  that  mystic  naval  " 
t t 'on  l iii  uctl  on  /mge  I Hi.) 


By  W.  D.  Howells 


Hun.  H.  II.  />.  Peirce,  Auaiatanl  Sccreturg  of  mate, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangement*  for  the  /**Tir*‘ 
Conference,  and  Mr.  Adalei,  a du/ninnc  attache 
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The  Members  of  the  Zrmtlro  Congress,  irho  rr/mniil  the  1/un  mml  fur  Rtpnnmtahrr  tlon  mount  in  Russia.  The  1 /embers 
may  be  identified  as  follow s.  .standing,  from  left  tu  rtyht : \ . \ . I.ruff,  llodirhrff,  <i,  R.  I.mff . tiulurin,  Kocalcrski,  Prince  P. 
It.  Itolgui ukojf.  Prince  S.  X.  Trubetskoi,  SocosiUseff,  Prince  ShaLhoiskoi.  Sitting,  left  to  right:  Huron  Knrff,  fount  Ucy- 
dm,  Pctrunkccitch-  Fetlorofl,  \iktlin 


The  Leaders  of  the  Russian  People 

By  Charles  Johnston 


TIIE  members  of  the  zemstvo  congress  command  our  warm 
admiration  for  their  courage.  A few  month*  ago  every 
one  of  them  would  have  lieen  sent  to  Silicriii  for  a quarter 
of  what  they  have  embodied  in  their  resolution*.  A few 
mouth*  hence  Siltcria  may  open  for  them  again;  they  are 
at  the  merry  of  any  ehill  wind  that  blows  through  Tsarskoc  Selo. 
They  deserve  high  credit  also  for  moderation  and  rUMtllnraa,  in 
the  face  of  persistent  nagging  from  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
which  has  formally  forhiddeu  every  step  of  their  progress,  instant- 
ly neutralizing  the  fair  promises  of  the  Tsar  by  otiieial  obstruction. 
IVrmiHftion  is  given  for  a meeting;  Eni|M-ror  Nicholas  receives  a 
delegation,  and  greets  its  members  as  brothers,  and  they  go  away 
content,  to  hold  their  assembly.  As  swam  as  they  arc  gathered  the 
|M>lice  intervene,  lake  Abe  names  of  those  present,  and  threaten 

(|Min*  and  penalties.  Tilth' has  huppem-d  time  after  time.  Never* 
lhrle*H,  the  zemslv oist»  Have  not  lost  their  heads  nor  fallen  into 

exasperation. 

I’roui  another  point  of  view  they  are  noteworthy.  These  men. 
who  gathered  the  first  zemstvo  congress  last  November,  and  or- 
ganized the  second  congress  in  May.  ure  not  only  the  cleet  of  many 
districts  of  the  Russian  Empire;  they  are  also  in  the  nn»t  gen- 
uine sense  representative  of  every  class  and  element  in  Russian 
Jife.  I To  begin  with,  there  are  men  like  the  two  Princes  Dol- 
gl^nkoff.  who  playt-d  a conspicuous  part  in  the  November  con- 
gress, and  were  members  of  the  organizing  committee  in  the  con- 
gress of  this  summer.  They  are  dcM-cndcd  from  the  old  royal  fam- 
ily of  Russia,  tracing  their  line,  from  Iuri  Dolgoruki — that  is, 
“ the  long-armed  ” — who  founded  Moscow  some  seven  hundred  years 
ago,  and  whose  father’s  crown  is  still  used  in  the  coronation  of 
the  Tsars.  After  the  Romanoffs  came  to  power,  in  1613,  the 
family  of  Dolgoruki,  or  DolgorukolT,  played  a conspicuous  part 
in  Russian  history ; again  and  again  this  princely  race  withstood 
tlie  encroachments  of  the  Tsars.  (hie  of  them,  when  called  on  by 
Peter  the  Ureal  to  sign  a manifesto,  first  refused,  and  when  the 
imperious  Tsar  persisted  tore  the  paper  up  and  threw  the  frag- 
ments on  tlie  < floor.  Time  und  again  member*  of  the  Dolgoruki 
furnily  were  sent  to  Silacriu  for  resisting  the  authority  and  tyranny 
of  the  Tsars;  and -a  eenlury  ago  u General  Dolgoruki,  then  at  the 
height  of  a great  military  career,  threw  up  his  post  and  left  tin* 
army  rather  than  carry  out  the  tyrannous  discipline  of  Emperor 
Paul.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  this  sturdy  old  warrior  prince 
was  the  great-grandfather  of  Minister  Wit  If*. 

Princes  Shakhovskni  and  Trubetskoi  also  belong  to  the  same 
class — men  whose  ancestors  were  independent  rulers,  but  whose 
power  was  gradually  absorbed  and  extinguished  by  the  encroach- 
ment* of  the  Moscow  Tsars.  It  is  a fine  thing  to  sre  time’s  re 
vrngo  in  their  present  fight  for  freedom  for  the  whole  people, 
Prince  Shakhnvskoi.  as  one  of  the  lenders  of  thf  first  zemstvo 
congress,  was  chosen  to  rejiort  it*  decisions  to  the  recent  congress, 
thus  serving  as  tlie  historical  link  between  them.  Prince  Tiu- 
hetskni  is  already  well  known  to  fame.  He  w-t*  one  of  the  four 


founders  of  (lie  brilliant.  Moscow  journal,  Question*  of  Philosophy 
and  Psychology,  of  which  Professor  Urotc,  tlie  son  of  the  philologist 
(•rote,  was  the  inspiring  genius.  This  journal  was  the.  organ 
of  the  Moscow  Philosophical  Society,  which  has  done  much  in 
the  Inst  few  years  to  spread  real  enlightenment  ami  culture  in 
the  realms  of  the  Tsar.  Professor  Prime  Trubetskoi  was  the 
s|mke»iiian  of  a deputation  which  the  Tsar  received  at  Peter bof 
on  .June  It),  and  pressed  the  questions  of  pence  with  Japun  and 
the  early  summoning  of  a national  assembly.  Count  ShercmctiefT, 
wlm  introduced  the  deputation  of  July  -I.  comes  of  a hardly  less 
distinguished  furnily;  it  wua  a SlicremetiefF  who,  under  Peter 
the  Great.  won  for  Russia  a first  foothold  on  the  Neva,  where 
Sehliicsselburg  now  stands. 

With  Count  llcyden  and  Baron  Korff  we  have  a new  division 
of  the  Russian  aristocracy:  those  sturdy  men  of  Germanic  and 
Scandinavian  race  who  were  brought  into  the  Tsardom  by  the  an- 
nexation of  tlie  Baltic  provinces,  and  who,  as  a class,  have  given 
Russia  so  many  ministers,  administrators,  and  generals.  They 
Is-long  to  the  same  class  as  Count  laimsdorff,  Baron  de  Staui. 
Geiirral  Stoesael,  and  ho  many  more,  and  at  one  time  the  power  of 
this  German  aristocracy  was  almost  absolute  in  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment. Count  lley den  hud  already  made  a great  name  a9  presi- 
dent of  the  Ini|N*rial  Economic  Society ; and  as  speaker  of  the 
rreent  congress  his  bearing  was  admirable,  at  once  courteous,  firm, 
and  tactful,  his  rulings  winning  universal  support. 

The  country  gentry  of  Russia  ii re  also  well  represented  on  the 
congress  roll.  To  this  class  Iwlmigs  Mr.  N.  N.  LvofT,  a man  of 
distinguished  bearing,  young,  energetic,  earnest,  and  altruistic. 
When  the  peasant*  on  his  Saratotf  estate  "rebelled”  and  cut 
down  hundreds  of  trees  in  bis  forests,  Mr.  Lvoff  neither  sent  coni 
plaints  to  the  government,  nor  did  he  ask  for  Cossack  protection. 
With  the  exception  of  Count  Sheremetieff,  all  those  above  men- 
tioned are  unanimous  in  lielieving  that  Russia  should  have  two 
elective  Utilises,  verv  much  mi  the  American  plan — a lower  house, 
chosen  by  universal  suffrage,  und  an  upper  house,  corresponding 
to  our  Semite,  to  lx*  chosen  from  the  zemstvos  and  municipalities. 
Mr.  I.voff  i:>  an  enthusiastic  upholder  of  universal  suffrage,  of 
govcrnim-nt  by  the  whole  people.  He  strongly  opposes  the  sys- 
tem of  class  representation  supported,  for  instance,  by  Count 
Shcrcinct  ieff.  The  classes  never  took  the  lead  in  any  reform,  he 
says.  Take  the  zemstvos,  for  in  stance,  as  a class  group.  No  re- 
forms have  come  from  the  zemstvos ; the  zemstvos  did  not  n*k 
for  religious  toleration,  nor  did  tlie  present  agitation  spring  from 
the  zemstvo*.  “ Whut  we  want.”  Mr.  Lvoff  told  the  recent  con- 
gres*.  ••  is  a light  powerful  enough  to  illumine  the  Winter  Palace 
a*  well  as  thp  pea-ant’s  cabin;  and  that  light  can  radiate  only 
from  the  nation.  We  have  crossed  the  Rubicon.  We  have  de- 
manded freedom,  and  cannot  go  lmck.” 

Another  characteristic  country  gentleman  Mr.  Pet runkev itch, 
who  was  the  presiding  spirit  ut  the  recent  zemstvo  congress  in 
f font  in  ued  on  jmgr 
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Cam*  Cardinal  Gibfr-an  lb*  Praulau 

The  President  and  nlhcr  Speakers  at  the  Joint  Sleeting  of  the  Vnited  il  inc- workers 

at  Wtlkesbarre 


THE  PRESIDENT  AT  CHAUTAUQUA  AND  WILKESBARRE 

Prrsidrnt  Roonerrlt  rerentlg  adder  snrd  the  Phnulaagun  Assembly  at  t'hautnuyuo.  .Vnr  York,  and  the  print  meeting  of  the 
I’nited  llinrworkrr*  and  the  t'atholir  Total  \hstinrnre  I'nion  at  Wilkenbarrr . Prnnaglrania.  If  both  plait*  enormous  eroteds 
iptthrnd  to  hear  him  — in  fart,  the  erowd  at  Wilkenbarrr  wan  no  large  and  no  eager  In  hetir  that  the  President  alone  eould  re- 
strain  it  and  prerent  serious  aeeident.  There  hin  eumpanionn  u/ion  the  speakers’  platform  were  Carrlinaf  tlibbonn.  John  l litehell. 
peenident  of  the  if iUe-irorkern.  father  J.  J.  t'urran.  and  others.  //»*  address  dealt  with  the  importance  of  law  and  ordt  r, 
sobriety.  and  fwrsona!  rrs/rousibilily.  The  President’s  address  at  t'haulaugaa  was  tleroittl  to  a discussion  of  the  llonriw  dor- 
Irine  and  I hi  gaenliori  of  the  federal  regulation  of  trusts 

fm  alnwviapbi  copyright.  1*0*.  I>|r  t'BiScmwd  * L'nilemod 
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The  Incidenta.1  Joys  of  Ocean  Racing 

By  James  B.  Connolly 


SOME  might  have  said  that 
the  humor  of  our  trip  be- 
i gun  when,  on  thr  morn- 
ing of  the  day  set  for 
the  start  of  the  ocean 
race,  a long  square  • cornered 
mud-scow  came  bumping  unan- 
nounced out  of  the  fog  and  tore 
otT  thlrty-flve  or  forty  feet  of 
our  forward  starboard  rail  and 
attendant  planking.  Standing 
to  one  side,  some  might 
discovered  a touch  of  subtle  hu- 
mor in  that,  but  not  those  of 
us  who  were  shaken  out  of  our 
sweet  sleep  by  the  stentorian  cry 
of  “All  lot  mis  on  deck!"  When 
you  hear  that  in  your  sleep,  and 
recollect  with  'your  abrupt 
awakening  that  when  you  turned 
in  the  vessel  was  ’ lying  at 
anchor,  you  divine  that  it  is  best 
to  go  at  oner,  and  by  the  nearest 
route,  even  though  that  lie  by- 
way of  a perpendicular  ladder 
with  thin  iron  rungs  that  bite 
into  your  bare  soles  like  tautened 
catgut. 

Hopping  around  deck  in  Imrr 
feet  and  thin  pajamas  in  the  fog 
wrapped  dawn  is  no  dignified 
tiling,  ltut,  even  so.  it  may  be 
worth  while  doing  even  that  to 
make  sure  that  the  ship 
going  to  sink  at  her  moorings: 
even  though,  after  you  are  be- 
low again,  you  hear  the  watch, 
a ml  - haired  Scotchman  of  a 
wild  Highland  elan,  who  had  dr- 
vc1o|ied  naturally  untamed  pro- 
clivities by  a varied  sen  train- 
ing— hear  him  boast  in  his  pride:  "Did  you  chaps  hear  me 

holler?  I’ll  I >et  you  did-  ‘All  hand*  on  deck’’  l yell*.  And  did 

you  see  ‘em  come  up— cabin  and  nil? — like  Chinks  from  a fan- 
tan  cellar  with  the  copper*  after  'em.” 

She  was  towed  to  Krie  |la*in  fnr  repair*.  Down  swarmed  the 
photographer*.  44  Hard  luek,"  one  tried  to  explain  to  them. 

44  Hard  lurk?  Sure — for  you  people;  but  all  to  the  good  for 
us.  Hi,  there!”  to  the  perspiring  artisans,  who.  under  promise  of 
extra  wages,  were  trying  to  repair  damages  ere  it  would  Im-  too 

lnte  for  the  start  of  the  race.  “ Hi.  there!  you  people  with  the 

hammers  and  itxea — line  ’em  up.  will  you.  tap?  How?  Why, 
set  ’em  in  action.' M And  one  group  with  upraised  maul*,  another 
with  revolving  augers,  a third  with  ad/c*.  were  [letritled  for  the 
la-neilt  of  the  various  largest  circulations. 

“ And  now.  Cap.  one  of  yourself — at  the  wheel.  <lu*t  like  you 
stand  in  a storm,  you  know." 

Thr  skipper,  u Gloucester  sail  carrier  who  had  fought  a hun- 


dred gales  in  his  time,  stood 
easily  to  the  wheel. 

'*  Oh  no.  Cap,  not  that  way — 
like  this,"  and  the  man  with  the 
camera  struck  a terrific  posture, 
arm*  spread  arrow  the  spokes, 
leg*  apart  and  braced,  eyes 
glaring  ahead. 

“ ltut  1 don’t  stand  to  the 
wheel  like  that." 

**  What ! Not  III  u storm  ?" 
•'Never;  nor  no  other  man 
that  ever  I see." 

“ Well,  would  you  mind  stand- 
ing that  way  now?  The  people 
think  you  stand  that  way — 
might  V well  give  'em  what  they 
want."  And  the  good-natured 
skipper  struck  the  properly 
picturesque  attitude. 

A half-hour  after  they  were  de- 
parted lie  was  caught'  grinning 
slyly  to  himself.  **  If  ever  they 
*«*•  that  picture  down  in  Glouces- 
ter— " 

We  were  still  at  the  dock  when 
one  of  those  pessimistic  gentry 
who  are  evtr  haunting  the  com- 
pany of  people  with  work  ahead 
strolled  down  and  looked  us 
over. 

lie  struck  a match  on  the 
inside  of  liis  hat — it  was  a 
damp  day — lit  a rigarette,  ami 
squatted  on  a huge  cleat  be- 
side the  string - piece,  leg* 
crossed  at  ankles,  and  hands 
in  trousers  jsiekets.  For  a 
while  lie  observed  the  per- 
spiring  ship  * carpenters  with 

(great  curiosity, 
ength  Ik*  lit  another  cigarette,  and  " That  Wait  going 
to  race  across  the  Atlantic?" 

44  Yes.  sir." 

“That  little  l*iat?” 

" Ye-.” 

"Well.  I ho/tc  you  get  over  all  right:”  and  then,  recollecting 
himself  and  plainly  meaning  to  cheer  up  the  company,  “ I think 
you  will." 

Ju*t  before  crossing  fbr  starting-line  there  came  steaming  up 
the  launch  with  the  ever-belated  letter.  It  had  to  lie  delivered  in 
-min*  wav.  ami  so  wu*  made  fast  to  the  handiest  thing  of  weight 
they  conid  find  on  the  launch,  which  happened  to  Is-  un  iron  nut 
weighing  no  more  than  a pound  or  so.  The  strong  arm  of  the 
ill-legation  hove  it  alaiard.  It  did  not  miite  crack  the  skull  of 
the  unsuspecting  crcwsinan  who  hap|»-ni*i  to  Is-  standing  by  the 
main-rigging,  but  it  might  a*  well  have — the  shock  of  it*  whizzing 
by  hi*  car  ami  the  dent  it  made  in  thr  deck  were  just  a*  bad. 


.1  Group  oh  the  Ih-vk  of  ” Fit  ur  il>  /.p*  ‘ thinmj  hit'  Oettin  |’o jnffjv.  The  h'itjan*.  runlun/  from  lit/hl  to  left,  are  the  Author, 
Ur.  Connolly;  (’a/itain  ttohliu,  of  thr  “ Ftrur  tie  l.tfn”:  Hr.  Ntnnuou  I otrnrr  of  ” t’lvur  cfc  Lys  ’V,  and  ilr.  Tuckcmon,  a Guest 
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" Here's  another,"  they  culled  nut  from  the  launch.  "Cripes!” 
yelled  the  man  missed,  and  in  three  wild  leaps  made  the  forward 
deck.  There  he  peeped  from  behind  the  foremast,  and  *'  Let  her 
come!"  he  hailed  to  the  launch. 

From  out  of  the  fog  that  settled  over  the  sea  toon  after  the 
line  was  crossed  the  compuny  on  the  Fleur  dr  l.y*  gathered  new 
joys.  In  the  irregular  drixzle  ahead  of  us  the  form  of  a white 
schooner-yacht  came  and  went  tnntnlmngly.  She  must  foe  a rival, 
of  course,  and  at  once  we  established  an  identity  for  her.  In- 
termittently we  caught  peep*  of  her.  Another  hour  and  we  were 
»ure  we  knew  her — a great  racer,  a formidable  candidate.  After 
her  we  went.  Off  on  the  northerly  tack  und  into  the  mists  went 
she.  Off  on  the  same  tack  and  into  the  mists  went  we.  W'lirn 
next  we  caught  a Heeling  glimpse  she  had  taken  in  her  topsails. 
" llah!”  we  exclaimed — our  topsails  were  still  up,  and  our  lislirr- 
iiiaiiVstaysuil  would  have  been  up  too.  only  our  topmast  buckled 
so  under  the  strain  that  we  feared  to  lose  it.  A phantom  ship 
she  was  like,  coming  and  going  in  the  drix/.le.  hut  we  were  gain- 
ing fust.  The  curtain  of  fog  lifted  and  there  she  was.  we  abreast 
of  her.  We  must  have  gained  two  miles  in  that  last  hour,  and  a 
joyful  " lla-lin  ” again  broke  our  alienee. 

Into  action  went  our  glasses,  and  not  till  then  did  we  discover 
that  she  was  not  one  of  the  racers— merely  an  ambitious  craft 
that  had  a mind  to  measure  herself  with  the  elect.  And  we.  mind- 
ing our  ejaculation*  of  self-gratulation.  put  away  our  binoculars, 
and  of  that  matter  »|Mikr  no  more. 

Hut  our  spirits  were  to  he  revived.  Within  the  hour,  a lifting 
veil  disclosed  what  was  certainly  a rival  standing  to  the  south. 
She  was  miles  away  then,  a particular  rival,  a record-holder,  of 
which  owners  and  skippers  had  had  prior  discussion  ts wring  on 
qualities  not  yet  satisfactorily  tested.  Would  she  cross  our  how. 


great  pomp  or  ceremony  that  the  man  of  the  supernatural  eyesight 
denarted  for  his  watch  below. 

Followed  then  n week  of  sailing  so  smooth  and  gentle  that  a 
cradle  could  have  been  llnutcd  alongside  and  no  splash  come  to 
wake  any  sleeping  child  therein;  days  when  Dr.  Stimson  and 
Miss  Stimson.  attained  to  sudden  and  rather  embarrassing  dis- 
tinction as  the  “only  lady  in  the  race,"  played  uninterrupted 
backgammon  on  the  quarter-deck.  Hut  that  period  pussed,  and 
came  the  ice  regions,  when,  with  the  air  35  * and  the  sea  water 
31°,  there  were  nights  during  which  all  the  wraps  in  the  ship 
could  not  seem  to  keep  one  warm,  anil  mornings  when  people  of 
habit  ami  tradition,  feeling  impelled  to  take  their  baths,  came 
llying  blur '-lipped  from  the  tub.  immediately  reverting  to  bed,  there 
to  lie  till  tile  congealing  processes  should  lie  arrested  in  their 
developments. 

And  those  same  icebergs  lent  a piquant  air  of  adventure  to  the 
middle  of  the  passage.  “ How  about  them.  Captain — sup]iose  we 
should  bump  into  one  ut  night?” 

“ No  fear — I’ll  smell  ’em  before  wr  hit  'em.” 

“ But  sup|Ki*e  you  are  not  on  deck?  You  can't  stay  awake  for- 
ever— suppose  you're  asleep?” 

“ Then  you'd  better  tell  the  watch  to  call  me  quick  if  you 
think  there's  one." 

We  assured  him  we  should.  Nobody  nlxsird  bud  any  nmliitioii 
to  knock  any  corners  off  any  icebergs.  With  a ninety-ton  vessel 
we  knew  we  could  not  do  it  without  certain  react  ions  setting  it. 

To  the  ioebeiwa  succeeded  what  the  skipper,  from  out.  of  his 
compact  vocabulary,  termed  a nice  little  lircrxr  of  wind.  Any- 
body hut  Hank  fishermen  would  have  culled  it  a fairly  able-bodied 
gale.  Whatever  its  rating,  it  is  certain  that  the  wind  that  came 
with  it  ami  the  sen  it  kicked  up  created  wlmt.  for  most  of  rs. 


The  llchnaman  of  the  “ Fleur  dv  /,»«  " latthed  at  the  11‘Aerf  during  the  three-day*'  t laic  irhich  the  Yacht  encountered  in 

Alidoccan 


or  should  we  cross  hers?  A half-hour  there  was  of  suspense, 
ami  then  we  hud  her.  You  could  we  the  great  good-humor  creep- 
ing hack  again,  the  jovial  smiles  reappearing.  And  when  we  did 
it — crossed  her  bow  ami  she  a good  mile  under  our  stern — it  need 
nut  now  la-  hidden  that  the  same  was  immediately  entered  on  the 
log  as  a matter  worthy  of  note. 

So  far  as  the  competitive  clash  of  racing  went,  the  crossing  of 
that  rivals  how  on  the  first  day  was  all  that  we  experienced  in 
.'toon  miles  of  sailing.  True,  there  was  a moment,  aguin  in  the 
haze  of  that  first  day.  when  one  of  the  crew  discovered  four  craft 
ahead.  It  was  hard  to  say.  even  after  a look  through  strong 
glasses,  what  their  rig  was.  Certainly  there  were  four  shadows 
against  the  gray  white.  Hut  the  discoverer,  reputed  to  possess 
remarkable  eyesight,  affirmed,  after  a trip  aloft,  that  they  were 
sail;  he  even  picked  nut  the  details,  and  proclaimed  the  rig  of 
one — a yawl — which,  if  true,  accounted  ph’u-antly  for  the  where- 
abouts of  a most  worthy  rival,  a fast  one  in  smooth  water. 

The  presence  of  the  four  ahead  of  us  was  also  most  plausible. 
From  the  \crv  start  of  the  race  the  first  four  to  cross  the  line 
had  gone  off  into  the  mists  by  themselves.  Well,  it  was  encour- 
aging, if  true,  to  overhaul  that  first  bunch  so  soon  after  our  late 
start.  We  were  rather  inclined  to  lielieve  it  might  Ik-  true.  Why 
not?  We  were  doing  pretty  well — there  was  that  famous  one 
whose  bow*  we  had  just  crossed  to  prove  we  were  footing  it  fairly 
fast.  But  weren't  we  overhauling  them  « bit  too  rapidly?  A 
clearing  atmosphere  and  nearer  approach  uncovered  our  chase. 
It  was  a towboat  with  three  barges  of  coal  in  tow.  They  were 
making  possibly  four  miles  an  hour.  The  man  of  the  eyesight 
was  right  so  far  as  the  number  went — llu-re  were  four;  but  as  to 
the  precise  details  of  rig  of  the  hinder  most ! It  was  without  any 


were  new  problem*  in  seamanship:  how  to  get  speed  out  of  her 
and  keep  her  right  side  up. 

" A great  chance."  said  the  skipper,  “ for  a vessel.  <!ood  gear 
and  model — she's  just  got  to  go.  And  so  she  did,  and  various 
pennants,  sheets,  tacks,  and  odd  sails,  to  wit:  foreboom  pennant- 
tackle,  jib-topsail  stay,  squaresnil-yard.  No.  I staysail,  also  fisher- 
man's-staysail, with  one  lurge  jib  and  two  small  jibs,  and  mid 
light  sheet*  ami  tacks  not  counted.  The  shred*  of  one  jib  clung 
picturesquely  to  the  liobstay  for  the  last  thousand  mile*  of  the 
passage.  In  Gloucester  that  was  known  for  Captain  Tommie 
Hohlin's  trade-mark:  hr  such  they  knew  that  Tommie  had  met  a 
little  breeze  of  wind  along  the  road.  And  on  d*-elc  playful  lit- 
tle seas  came  unaware*  and  filled  our  boots;  and  by  and  by. 
growing  bigger,  stove  in  the  gig.  and  yet  later  picked  up  four  of 
the  watch — a finp  dark  night  it  was — and  lloated  them  from  the 
fore-rigging  to  the  quarter,  where,  grubbing  the  main-sheet,  they 
were  saved  from  going  ovcrlswrd.  One.  less  lucky,  fetched  up 
against  the  binnacle-stand  with  a ham!  that  stove  in  two  rib*, 
which  news,  conveyed  to  the  skipper,  engendered  in  him  feelings 
of  disgust.  "Two  rih«!  Where  was  his  ears — and  his  eves?  I’ve 
I tern  to  sen  forty  year  and  ain't  broke  a rib  yet— making  winter 
passages  for  twenty-five  year — and  this  hi*  first  passage!” 

The  skipper  had  ’also  contempt  for  one  or  two  who,  not  having 
had  the  training  of  deep-sea  fishing  and  accompanying  winter 
passages,  naturally  took  some  precautions  at  the  wheel  during 
the  had  weather.  These  had  a habit  of  luffing  to  the  hard  squall* 
and  heavier  seas.  " l**ok  at  'em  now — and  they  lashed?  But. 
thank  the  Lord,  it  ‘II  Is-  night  s*m>u.  ami  then,  when  they  can't  see 
c\ cry  little  slop  of  a mi»  coming,  mavis-  they'll  keep  her  going 
t ton  tin  hi  d on  /«!  ye  12-tU.) 
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The  Origin  of  Life 

RaLdioaLCtivity  o.s  a-  Possible  Source  of  Vita.1  Energy 

Since  1899  Mr.  John  Butler  Burke  has  been  engaged  in  physical  research  at  the  famous  Cavendish  Laboratory. 
Cambridge.  England.  Before  becoming  connected  with  the  Cavendish  Laboratory  he  spent  years  experimenting 
with  the  phosphorescence  of  cyanogen,  which.  Professor  Pfliiger  had  already  declared,  possessed  the  elements  of 
life.  His  sensational  disclosures  concerning  radium  and  bouillon  are  one  result  of  these  experiments 

By  John  Butler  Burke.  M.A. 


1AM  offered  the  opportunity  to  express  my  view*  upon  the 
subject  of  those  reses rein-*  which  have  recently  so  much  at- 
tracted the  attention  not  merely  of  the  scientific  world,  hut 
even  of  the  world  at  large.  Whether  these  experiment*  have 
the  right  to  command  all  the  interest  which  they  have  evoked 
is  a question  which  1 myself  feel  rather  diffident  to  answer.  But 
the  fact  that  they  have  so  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  all  sorts  and 
condition*  of  men  compels  me  now  to  give  utterance  to  what  I 
do  and  do  not  think  can  legitimately  lie  inferred  from  the 
fact*  I have  olwrwd : I feel  it  all  the  more  iiehohlcn 

in  me  to  express  my  indebtedness  for  the  exceptional  appre- 
ciation with  which  my  efforts  for  some  time  past  have  been 
received. 

I do  not  think  these  experiment*  prove  ” spontaneous  genera- 
tion." if  by  this  term  is  to  lx*  understood  the  appearance  of  life 
from  the  absolutely  lifeless.  Such  a phenomenon,  if  it  ha*  ever 
taken  place  and  if  it  is  now  taking  plate  around  us.  cannot.  I 
fear,  he  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  persons,  uih]  certainly 
not  to  that  uf  those  who  have  already  inaiie  up  their  minds  not 
to  accept  it.  There  may  lie,  a*  they  will  again  and  ugnin  affirm, 
no  mutter  to  how  high  « temperature  we  may  get,  some  secret 
source  of  energy.  No  matter  how  far  we  may  truce  the  first  !*«•- 
ginning*  of  life,  whether  it  is  to  the  minutest  microscopic  cells, 
nr  to  the  atom  itself,  they  would  still  maintain  that  the  prob- 
lem was  not  solved,  and  that  in  the  atom  itself  is  to  he  found  the 
principle  and  the  source  of  vital  energy,  and  if  this  could  lx*  car- 
ried further  they  would  fall  back  upon  the  electron,  or  even  on 
the  ether  it  sell.  In  this  respect  they  cannot,  strictly  speaking, 
it  if  true,  be  met  by  any  contradiction.  But  their  argument  is 
of  the  nature  of  a metaphysical  objection  of  the  same  nature  a* 
that  which  asserts  the  freedom  of  the  will  and  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  They  admit  of  no  answer,  just  as  they  admit  of  no 
proof,  unless  that  proof  Is-  metaphysical,  and  unconYinciug  mi  far 
as  its  scientific  aspect  goes.  I do  not  wish  to  lie  drawn  into  a 
quagmire  if  even  in  that  quagmire  I should  discover  what  is  true. 
The  risk  is  too  great  ami  our  tunc  is  too  short.  There  may  la* 
charms  in  groping  in  a Isig.  or  in  getting  muddled,  but  for  my 
purl  I prefer  to  kwp  out  of  it — at  any  rate,  so  far  ns  my  in- 
vestigations go. 

By  spontaneous  generation  1 mean  the  development  of  wliut  we 
haw  a right  to  think  is  living 
from  that  which  we  have 
hitherto  had  a right  to  think 
was  not.  The  development  of 
living  organisms  from  inor- 
ganic matter  would  be  with- 
out question  quite  a case  in 
point.  No  doubt  that  inor- 
ganic substance  may  contain 
embedded  in  it  some  germ 
or  germs  hitherto  unknown 
and  of  a nature  quite  distinct 
from  any  we  have  yet  had  rea- 
son to  regard  as  living:  the 
substance*  employed  may  by 
their  wry  nature,  as  it  is  here 
claimed  or,  more  accurately, 
suggested,  have  the  principle 
of  vital  process,  in  an  ele- 
mentary form,  as  a part  and 
parcel  of  their  bring.  It  is 
so  with  the  dynamically  un- 
stable substances  which  of 
their  own  areount  manifest 
radioactivity.  These  dynam- 
ically unstable  bodies  have  to 
miiiic  extent  some  of  the  prop- 
erties of  life — they  disinte- 
grate and  they  decay,  in  their 
manifestation*  of  that  activi- 
ty. hut  although  thi*  Is  merely 
analogy,  nml  we  muni  remem- 
ber. a*  Darwin  ha*  well  said, 

"that  analogy  is  a drcvitful 
guide,”  still,  if  that  analogy 
lifts  prescribed  or  suggested 
results  which  have  since  been 
verified,  its  utility  should 
have  a greater  claim  to  our 
attention  than  to  be  passed 
over  with  indifference  and 
ignored.  The  products  of 
radioactive  bodies  manifest 
not  merely  instability  and  de- 
cay. hut  growth,  siiImB vision, 
reproduction,  and  adjustment 
of  their  internal  functions  to 
their  surroundings,  a circum- 
stance which  I think  will  In- 
found  to  1*-  equivalent  to 
nutrition.  Whether  we  are  to 
regard  these  products  as. 


strictly  *|M-flking,  living  things,  is  the  point  which  remains  tn  Is- 
decided.  We  have  to  define  their  properties  mid  we  have  also  to 
define  life. 

Now  their  properties  are  us  simple  as  they  are  well  known,  hut 
lirfore  they  are  recapitulated  here  it  would  lx*  well  to  nqieat  in 
outline  one  or  two  of  the  particulars  which  have  led  me  to  take 
up  the  line  of  argument  I have  ventured  to  pursue. 

By  the  action  of  radium  upon  bouillon,  when  sterilized  as  far 
as  such  ex|»c!'inieitt*  permit,  microscopic  liodie*  appear,  already 
more  than  once  described,  but  of  which  the  microplale*  that,  ac- 
company this  article  give  a clear  nml  a definite  idea.  In  the  tirst 
instance  they  are  not  a*  microorganism*  generally,  or,  1 should 
say,  ulwavs  arc  all  of  the  same  size  so  long  ns  they  are  of  the 
same  kind:  ordinary  bacilli,  provided  they  arc  of  t lie  same  type, 
are  found  to  Ik-  also  of  the  same  dimension.  They  do  not  show 
signs  which  indicate  that  they  have  one  and  all  sprung  in  a process 
of  continuous  growth  from  nltramicroscnpie  forms.  But  this  is 
one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  products  now  produced  by 
radium.  There  can  be  no  question  that  they  spring — that  in  eiicii 
case  they  Huvc  sprung — from  the  invisible  and  grown  to  such  a 
magnitude  a*  to  la*  seen.  We  find  no  such  indication  with  or- 
dinary bacteria.  If  they  have  not  the  marks  of  manufactured 
articles  they  afford  at  least  llir  signs  of  not  having  sprung  *|>mitn- 
iH'inisly  into  existence.  They  hear  the  stamp  of  an  inheritance  of 
many  varying  qualities  from  a long  and  probably  varying  line  of 
ancestors,  of  probably  countless  generations  which  have  at  last 
made  them  what  they  are.  But  the  " radinlies " undergo  many 
development*.  After  six  or  seven  days,  and  at  times  even  more, 
they  develop  nuclei;  but  later  still  they  cease  to  grow,  and  then 
begin  to  segregate  and  multiply.  These  are  some  of  the  qualities 
which  have  led  me  to  suppose  that  they  are  irritable,  assimilating, 
and  automatic,  and  not.  strictly  speaking,  lifeless  things. 

Their  growth  is  no  indication  of  vitality,  for  crystal*  nut  mere- 
ly grow,  hut  grow  to  such  dimension*  that  in  thi*  point  no  living 
microscopic  organism  ha*  any  chance  to  rival  them;  they,  however, 
do  stop  growing  at  some  stage  or  another.  else  we  should  have, 
ns  some  one  has  insisted,  diamond*  n*  large  a*  Mount  Ktna  or 
the  Himalaya*.  This,  however,  doe*  not  »«-m  to  lie  the  point: 
when  crystal*  reach  their  maximum  dimensions  do  they  tln-n 
throw  off  their  superfluous  particles  and  disintegrate  themselves? 

In  other  words,  do  they  show 
the  cyclic  process.  |w*s  into 
higher  forms,  and  then  decay, 
which  is  the  test  and  the 
guarantee  of  life?  There  are 
critic*  who  will  criticise 
without  in  the  least  trying  to 
understand.  Some,  indeed, 
arc  merely  literary  hack*  who 
pose  before  t lie  world  as 
judge*  uf  everything  and  any- 
thing tlu-y  can  get  the  chance 
to  talk  about.  The  stoppage 
of  growl h at  a particular  size 
and  of  reproduction  by  fission 
or  subdivision,  and  then  thp 
total  disintegration  of  the 
cell,  nr  whatever  we  may 
choose  to  call  it,  after  its 
steady  regular  growth  up  to 
that  point,  are  not  merely 
suggestive  of  vitality,  but  in  a 
certain  sense,  a*  it  seems,  is 
vitality  itself.  It  i*  an  indi- 
cation of  self-nut  l it  inn,  and  a 
very  clear  as  well  a*  an  assur- 
ing one.  The  milslivisinn  or 
fission  wliieli  accompanies  the 
cessation  of  development  in 
the  mechanism  of  adding  to 
it«  sin:  show*  the  stage 

when  there  is  a balance  be- 
tween the  aecuiniilatiun  of 
energy  and  its  expenditure. 
The  liodie*  obtained  by  M. 
Stephune  Lcduc  in  1902.  hy 
Die  action  of  potassium  ferro- 
evanide  on  gelatine  or  hy 
allowing  metallic  salts  to 
crystallize  in  gvlutinc  and 
other  colloidal  solutions,  do 
not  exhibit,  these  primary  or 
elementary  properties  of  liv- 
ing things.  They  do  not.  in 
fact,  manifest  more  than  a 
resemblance  iu  appearance  to 
the  cells  or  unit  form  of  life. 
Their  properties  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  justify  the  inference 
that  they  are.  strictly  speak- 
ing. living  things,  nor  even 
that  they  pusses*  In  any 
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marked  extent  any  of  the  quit  I- 
1 1 if*  Unit  an*  .nunriatiil  with 
organic  matter  as  it  manifests 
vitality.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  lia«  been  suggested  that  the 
" radiobes " (as  1 have  ven- 
tured to  designate  them,  a term 
far  leu  hybrid  than  “ rudio- 
aetively  produced  aggregate*  nr 
orgunic  colloid  crystal*."  which 
somebody  has  suggested.  but 
whirh  involve*  several  contra- 
diction*!. if  they  are  crystal*, 
subdivide  by  rlravigr  under  the 
influence  of  internal  strain,  as. 
fur  instance.  South- African  dia- 
mond* are  found  occasionally  to 
do.  It  all  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  segregation 
whether  it  is  like  a llssion  or 
a cleavage.  The  third  photo- 
graph shows  this  most  dis- 
tinctly as  it  occurs  within  four- 
teen dava  or  so.  The  subdi- 
vision is  clearly  not  of  the 
nature  of  a cleavugc.  Neither 

is  it.  a*  has  also  been  suggested,  at  all  likely  that  these  subdivisions 
resemble  tlume  obtained  by  Professor  liiitschli.  of  Heidelberg,  by 
the  action  on  soluble  salt*  of  such  substances  as  olive  oil.  and  the 
'iodic*  obtained  by  emulsion  of  these  liodic*  in  water  la-have  in 
some  way*,  or  by  their  subdivision*,  much  a*  if  they  were  He- 
men  I ary  form*  of  living  things. 

Hut  here  again  it  i»  upon  the  nature  of  the  subdivisions  that  we 
must  rest  our  assurance  a*  to  what  these  subdivisions  mean.  The 
subdivision*  are  quite  different  from  anything  we  should  expect 
mere  surface  tension  to  effect.  A close  examination  of  the  mode  of 
segregation  at  one®  show*  that  the  "cell.”  if  we  may  so  call  it.  be- 
comes divided  into  segments,  much  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary 
yeast  cell*  are  well  known  to  do.  A sharp  corner,  which  is  not 
unusual  in  the  part  mi  segregated,  seems  incompatible  with  the 
proposed  theory  of  some  overbalance  in  the  force  of  surface  ten- 
sion over  the  interuul  force*  which  tend  to  keep  the  body  intact. 
Muny  minute  lindie*  sutalividc,  but  they  thus  sulaliride  in  differ 
ent  way*.  And  the  manner  in  which  they  are  found  to  do  thi* 
i*  as  important  a*,  if  not  far  more  so  than,  the  mere  fuel  that  they 
do  so  actually  divide.  Thus  it  may  again  and  ugain  la-  urged 
Hint  there  arc  many  micnwcopic  particles  whirh  are  known  to 
|wi **  through  Mime  of  the  performances  which  our  " rndiohra"  also 
do;  but  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  bodies  which  can  do  them 
all  except  those  I indies  which  we  know  are  living  thing*.  If  a 
Imcteriologist  were  told  that  the  objects  of  his  observation*  were 
not  strictly  living 
things  because 
Htltschli  had  ob- 
tained Is  idles  cer- 
tainly quite  lifeless 
whirh  could  per- 

form many  of  the 
netiona  which  hi* 
hurt er in  do.  because 
l.educ  has  obtained 
other  hndie*  which 
had  in  any  other 
properties  which 
his  bacterial  bodies 
had.  that  la*  Hon. 

S c li  r o n,  Ijuinrkc. 

I eh  maim  Ostwnld, 
and  a host  of  other* 
had  also  observed 
minute  so  - railed 
liquid  and  organic 
bodies,  some  of 
which  are.  accu- 

rate ly  speaking, 
crystals,  that, 
therefore,  microbes 
must  be  crystal* ; he 
would  reply,  and 

very  r i g n t 1 y so. 
that  the  argument 
wa*  scarcely  valid, 
und  that  nrre  at 
lrn*t  analogy  was  a 
deceitful  guide.  Hut 
the  argument  would 
not  bn  worse  than 
that  of  the  biologist 
who  would  a**erl 
that  because  cer- 
tain thing*  were 
not  iNieteria  they 
therefore  must  be 
crystal*.  It  bn* 
been  suggested  that 
the  p r o d u c t « of 
radium  and  bouillon 
are  like  the  micro 
sropie  crystals  de- 
scribed by  those  al- 
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Fig.  /. — Living  Bodies,  produced  by  the  action  of  Radium,  a A curing 
Mubdtrixion  and  groirfA  from  A to  /' 


least,  some  slight  polar i*cope  effect 


ready  mentioned,  and  also  bv 
Schenck  in  hi*  admirable  lit- 
tle work  which  has  just  re- 
cently been  published.  Hut  the 
bodies  there  described,  some  of 
which  I have  many  times  ob- 
served. I have  never  thought  of 
classifying  or  identifying  with 
the  " plant ide  pnrticlr*  ”•  in 
Ism  i I Km  that  I have  styled 
" radiolms."  'Hie  two  are"  to- 
tally distinct.  One  type,  the 
smaller  one,  Minvc*  like  bub- 
bles, or,  more  neeurately.  like 
oily  drop*,  possessing  no  indi- 
cation whatsoever  of  an  in- 
ternal structure  other  than 
that  which  we  nay  associate 
with  crystalline  forms.  The 
larger  one*  are  much  too  large, 
mid  show  no  sign*  of  disin- 
tegration. hut  give  the  licauti- 
ful  characteristic  tiguivs  of 
crystals  under  the  pulari*cn|»c. 
liven  the  comparatively  small 
ones  give,  to  some  ex’tent  at 
Hut  they  are  obviouslv. 


Teal -tube*  u«id  by  Frvfvi 


anybody  who  has  seen  them,  quite  different  from  those  which  are 
brought  about  in  the  culture  medium  under  the  influence  of 
radium.  They  do  not  stain,  at  least  I have  not  found  them  to  do 
so,  MS  the  radium  bodies  do.  and  they  «ln  not  manifest  any  of  Hie 
properties  which  have  so  attracted  our  attention  with  the  latter. 
The  two,  at  least  so  far  a*  I ran  judge,  are  totally  distinct,  as 
distinct  ns  coal  is  from  potatoes. 

It  will  lie  urged— in  fact,  it  lias  been  urged— that  these  bodies 
if  living  must  be  the  result  of  imperfect  sterilixntioiis.  and  that 
the  experiments  of  Pasteur  completely  proved  that  when  steriliza- 
tion* are  properly  curried  nut  life  does  not  spring  from  lifeless 
matter.  This  sounds  very  simple,  very  clear,  ami  very  forcible. 
Hut  has  it  really  any  Inuring  on  the  question  as  to  whether  radio- 
activity can  afford  the  internal  energy  of  vital  processes?  Pas- 
teur's experiment*  were  on  sterilized  media  not  acted  upon  by 
source*  of  activity  such  us  those  which  now  form  the  subject  of 
discussion.  They  have  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  question 
as  to  whethrr  radioactivity  can  afford  the  energy  in  dynamically 
unstable  groupings  placed  in  suitable  surroundings,  and  which 
might  afford  in  more  <-omtdex  aggregation*  the  flux,  so  to  speak, 
which  might  constitute  the  principle  of  life.  I argue  now  for 
possibilities,  and  I nay.  without  fear  nr  hesitation,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  aspect  we  should  take  of  this  conception,  the  bear- 
ing of  Pasteur’*  observation*  on  thi*  point  is  u*  remote  »s  it  i* 

on  t lie  quest  ion 

whether  there  are 
living  liodic*  in 
Venus  or  in  Slurs. 
It  is  u matter  aliout 
which  1 feel  with- 
out misgiving  that 
Pasteur.  Tyndall, 
and  Huxley  would 
have  thought  a* 
strongly  as  myself 
that  their  effects 
hud  no  hearing 
whatsoever  on  t In- 
point  at  issue. 

Having  elennsl 
our  minds  on  the 
subject  of  t hear  pre- 
vious experiments 
of  thirty  years  ago. 
we  may  turn  our  at 
tent  ion  more  par- 
ticularly to  these 
new  experiments 
themselves. 

In  the  course  of 
my  previous  work 
on  phosphorescence 
I wa*  induced  to  try 
whether  the  molecu- 
lar grouping*  which, 
it  wa*  supposed, 
were  formed  during 
pliosphorrseenis*  by 
exciting  source*, 
cou M also  lx*  pro- 
duced in  other  or- 
ganic hndie*.  and 
whether  they  became 
luminous  or  not.  so 
long  as  they  were 
* i m i ! a r I y acted 
upon. 

The  tlrst  attempt 
wa*  to  bring  about 

* A term  suggested 
by  Di.  Charlton  Hn* 
turn  to  lu>  hook.  Tbr 
"/  LiJ*. 
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Plate  II. — Second  Stage  of  Development  of  thr  Organisms 
shown  in  Plate  I,  showing  the  Existence  of  a highly  organised 
Body 


the  condensation  or  formation  of  u complex  aggivgute  round  a 
nucleus,  itoelf  the  sent  of  mi  pln'troinRxnrtie  disturbance,  as  fnun 
radioactive  particle*.  which  might  tel  up  mi  aggregation  of  mole- 
cules. probably  of  an  unstable  kind,  in  its  vicinity. 

The  most  promising  step  to  take  appeared  to  lie  to  introduce 
some  radium  salt  into  a tube  containing  glycerine,  and  then  sud- 
denly cool  the  liquid  by  immersion  in  liquid  air.  The  liquid  would 
thus  have  every  opportunity  of  condensing  round  the  ions  embedded 
in  the  glycerine  from  the  radium,  and  perhaps  also  the  aggregates 
contemplated  would  have  n similar  opportunity  of  lieing  formed, 
hv  the  intense  elect romugnetic  pulse*  set  up,  or  pofsiblv  by  some 
catalytic  actions.  Crystals  of  glycerine  were  tlm*  produced;  hut 
it  was  found  that  the  radium  was  not  necessary,  the  low  tempera- 
ture being  sullieient  to  enable  them  to  form.  On  being  removed 
from  the  ronling-chiimlicr  and  allowed  to  stand  «t  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  room  they  rapidly  disappeared  in  about  five 
minutes. 

The  experiment  was  also  made  with  gelatinr.  Microscopic  crys- 
tals were  thus  easily  produced  by  immersion  in  liquid  air,  and  the 
outward  appearance  of  the  colloid  was  greatly  altered  ns  it  be- 
came intensely  opaque. 

Ilouillon  which  was  carefully  sterilized  under  pressure  at  u 
temperature  from  130°  to  140*  for  about  thirty  minute's  at  a time 
was  also  tried.  It  was  found  in  this  ease  that  after  two  days  a 
culture  was  growing  on  the  surface  of  the  gelatine.  Moreover,  on 
repenting  the  experiment,  it  was  observed  that  the  culture  was 
still  formed  even  when  the  tills'  was  not  frozen. 

This  was  most  remarkable,  hut  the  obvious  explanation  ap- 
peared to  bo  that  the  cultures  were  contaminations  and  the  result 
of  imperfect  sterilization.  No  the  experiment  was  rcpculcd  with 
controls.  The  result  was  precisely  the  same  as  la-fore,  in  the  tube 
containing  radium,  while  the  control  tula:  showed  no  sign  what- 
ever of  contamination.  The  radium  was  mixed  with  the  gelatine 
medium  in  most  of  the  cX|M-riinci)1*;  in  some,  however,  it  was 
contained  in  another  and  smaller  tills*  close  In  the  surface  of  the 
gelatine,  or  in  a side 
tula*.  In  nil  the  ex- 

Crimen which  may 
regarded  ns  relia- 
ble, actual  contact 
seemed  to  be  neces- 
sary. although  at  first 
it  seemed  as  though 
the  a rays  were  sulli- 
eient. Kut.  in  all  such 
cases,  some  of  the  ra- 
dium actuully  got  to 
the  gelatine  during 
the  process  of  sterili- 
zation. 

In  the  earlier  ex- 
(icrimcnls  the  salt 
used  was  the  chloride. 

It  was  sprinkled  on  a 
narrow  glass  slide 
over  which  u thin 
layer  of  gum  was 
spread.  The  cultures 
were  obtained  only 
when  the  edge  of  the 
glass  slide  came  in 
contact  with  the  gelii 
tine. 

On  looking  up  the 
mutter  I found  Ihut 
it  was  a well  - known 
fact  that  gum  acted 
on  gelatine  in  *uch  a 


Plate  III. — Showing  further  Effrtts  of  fii 


depict'd  in  Plot's  I.  and  II. 


manner  as  to  produce  oily  drops.  Controls  with  until  alone,  how- 
ever. proved  that  the  two  effects  were  entirely  different,  the  gum 
globules  la-ing  confined  cliielly  to  the  surface,  and  disappear'd  al- 
together alter  some  duys.  while  the  radium  effect  increased. 

Thus  it  s reined  quite  ch*nr  from  these  control  experiments  that 
the  gum  was  not  the  cause  of  the  culturelike  appearances,  while 
subsequent  experiments  with  pure  radium  salt  proved  this  be- 
yond doubt. 

The  next  step  was  to  get  subcultures  by  inoculation  in  fresh 
media.  The  subcultures  did  not  show  the  slightest  signs  of 
growth  for  nearly  six  weeks.  They  then,  however,  did  manifest 
some  tendency  towards  development,  hut  only  to  a very  snuill  ex- 
tent. Thus  it  is  at  once  evident  that  the  original  cultures  were 
not  bacteria. 

The  first  experiments  ware  re|ieatcd  with  ruditim  bromide.  About 
two  and  a half  milligrammes  of  the  salt  contained  in  a small 
glass  tube,  one  end  of  which  was  drawn  out  to  u fine  point,  were  in- 
troduced into  an  ordinary  test-tula-  containing  bouillon.  The 
test-tube  was  plugged  with  cotton  wool  in  the  usual  way  with 
such  experiments,  and  then  sterilized  at  n temperature  of  i 30°  C. 
fur  about  thirty-five  minutes  at  u time,  tin  eooling.  as  soon  as 
the  liquid  hud  coagulated,  the  tine  end  of  the  inner  tube  contain- 
ing the  radium  was  broken  by  nirans  of  a wire  hook  in  a side 
tula-. 

The  sail  was  thus  allowed  to  drop  on  thr  surfuce  of  the 
gelatine.  After  twenty-four  hours  signs  of  growth  were  already 
vidhlr.  Chi  opening  the  tube  and  examining  the  eulturo  micro- 
scopically the  same  results  were  obtained  as  previously. 

Their  appearance  i«.  indeed,  most  striking.  It  is  curious,  how- 
ever. that  with  the  bromide  the  cultures,  although  produced  more 
rapidly,  did  not  spread  far  into  the  interior  of  the  gelatine,  as 
diu  those  due  to  the  chloride. 

Slides  were  made  in  the  usual  way.  The  appearance  was 
that  shown  in  Plate  I.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  eoaaiatcnc-y 
with  which  they  appeur  and  their  form  ut  each  stage  of 

development  are  inn 
tile  least  striking 
feature  of  their  many 
characteristics'. 

At  first  their  ap- 
pearance is  that  of 
diplncfx-c-i ; yet  it  will 
Ik-  observed  that  they 
arc  not  all  of  the 
same  size,  but  vary 
considerably  through 
an  extensive  range. 
There  is  an  indienthm 
of  growth  and  of  their 
h a v i n g originated 
from  ultramicroscopic 
part  idea. 

At  first  they  looked 
like  crystals  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  but 
these  are  very  much 
larger,  and  are  visible 
with  much  lower  pow- 
ers. The  latter  are 
insoluble,  while  the 
former  are  soluble 
in  warm  water,  so 
that  the  two  can- 
not be  identified. 
They  might  have 
Im-cii  soluble  phos- 
phates, but  the  consid- 
erations which  follow 
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Indicate  that  they  are  highly  com- 
plicated  structures  and  more  like 
organism*. 

The  polariacope  does  not  give 
the  figures  and  changes  of  color 
which  are  the  characteristic  feat- 
ures of  a crystal.  There  is.  how- 
ever, a left-handed  rotation  im- 
parted to  the  gelatine,  and  one 
which  can  easily  he  detected  when 
the  culture  has  penetrated  some 
distance  into  the  interior,  the 
rotation  amounting  to  several  de- 
grees in  a centimetre  thickness. 

Thus  they  appear  to  lie  more  of 
the  nature  of  colloidal  bodies,  but. 
like  iMcteriu,  with  an  asymmetric 
structure. 

The  very  minute  quantity  which 
could  be  experimented  with  ren- 
dered it  extremely  difficult  to 
investigate  their  chemical  compo- 
sition: but  the  method  of  pro 
longed  observation,  like  the  astro- 
nomical method  in  matters  over 
which  wc  have  no  control,  enable- 
us  to  study  their  idructure  and 
behavior,  und  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  they  are 
crystalline  or  organixed  living 
lor  in  s. 

I pon  this  point,  however,  it  I* 
necessary  that  the  use  of  the  word 
“crystal”  should  stand  for  some 
definite  thing.  tty  a crystal  I 
mean  an  aggreg-ite  of  sym 
metrically  arranged  groups  of 
molecules.  Such  aggregates  are 
known  to  grow  by  piling  up,  as 
it  were,  one  on  another.  They 
grow  bv  accumulation,  not  by 
assimilation,  from  their  environment.  Sacks  regarded  pro- 
toplasm as  made  up  of  minute  crystals,  but  that  seems  per- 
haps to  be  using  the  word  in  n somewhat  elastic  sense,  if  pro- 
toplasm, a colloid  substance,  is  to  lie  included  among  crystalline 
bodies. 

If  colloidal  bodies  are  aggregates  of  minute  crystals,  they  are, 
however,  not  symmetrically  arranged  crystals,  alul  the  aggregate 
is  not  isomorphoua  with  the  constituent  crystals,  but,  on  the  whole, 
amorphous. 

An  organism  has  a structure,  a nucleus,  and  an  external  houndary 
or  cell-wall,  und  it*  vitality  may  la-  described  as  lieing  n eon 
tinunus  process  of  adjustment  la-tween  its  internal  and  its  external 
relations. 

Now  a clear  examination  of  the  bodies  produced  by  the  action 
of  radium  on  culture  media  will  enable  us  to  decide  under  which 
of  these  two  heads  these  laalie*  come. 

Plate  I.  dors  not  reveal  any  structure,  hut  Plate  II.  distinctly 
shows  the  cxistem-c  of  a nucleus  of  a highly  orguniml  laidy, 
while  Plate  111.  shows  the  segregation  effects  of  growth  ami  de- 
velopment. which,  it  would  appear,  rule  crystals  out  of  court. 
In  such  large  bodies  a satellite  or  offspring  is  usually  visible, 
and  is  suggestive  of  reproduction. 


Hi  is  kiiIm!  i vision  is  the  most 
striking  thing  about  them,  and  a 
clear  idea  of  its  actual  nature  can- 
not fully  lie  derived  from  the 
photograph.  When  the  body  ex- 
ceeds :t  m.  there  ia  a tendency  for 
it  to  divide  up  aa  in  Fig.  1. 

The  growth  from  the  minutest 
visible  speck  a,  the  two  dots  b.  the 
first  dumb-belled  shape  appearance 
e,  and  so  on  through  d.  e,  f,  g,  h. 
j.  k.  I,  m,  n,  until  it  reaches  the 
stage  p — this  is  a development 
which  no  crystal  has  yet  been 
known  to  make,  and  forces  upon 
• lie  mind  the  idea  that  they  must 
be  organisms.  The  fact,  however, 
that  they  are  soluble  in  water 
seems,  on  the  other  hand,  to  dis- 
prove the  suggestion  that  they  can 
lie  bacteria.  Hut  the  stoppage  of 
growth  ut  a certain  stage  of  de- 
velopment is  n clear  indication 
of  the  continuous  adjustment  of 
internal  to  external  relations,  and 
thus  suggests  vitality. 

The  continuity  of  structure,  as- 
similation. and  growth,  and  then 
subdivision,  together  with  the 
nucleate  structure,  as  shown  in 
a few  of  the  la-st  specimens,  as  in 
Plate  II.,  can  Irarc  lilllr  doubt 
that  they  are  mtilh-d  to  br  c lasted 
hi nouy  firing  thinija,  in  the  sense 
which  we  use  the  term. 

As  they  do  not  possess  nil  the 
properties  of  bacteria  they  are 
not  whnt  are  understood  by  this 
name,  and  obviously  lie  alto- 
gether outside  the  beaten  track  of 
living  things.  This,  however, 
will  not  prevent  such  laalics  from  coming  under  the  realm  of 
biology,  and,  in  fact,  they  ap|>ear  to  poaseas  many  of  the  quali- 
ties and  properties  which  enable  them  to  be  placed  in  the  border- 
land  between  crystals  and  bacteria:  organisms  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  huve  employed  the  word,  and  |Missildy  the  missing  link 
lietwren  the  animate  and  inanimate.  May  it  not  ulso  In-  the  germ 
which,  after  countless  generations,  under  gradually  changing  forms 
and  in  suitable  environments.  Inis  at  length  evolved  into  a bacillus 
at  which  we  gaze  and  gaze  with  hopeless  wonder  and  amazement, 
each  time  we  view  it  it:  the  microscope  to-day! 

In  their  properties  they  are  so  like  bacteria,  and  yet  not  of 
them,  nor  of  crystals,  from  cither  of  which  they  differ  widely,  that 
they  may  with  advantage  Is*  called  rndiobes,  a name  at  once  sug- 
gestive of  both  their  nature  and  their  origin. 

Thus  the  gap.  apparently  insuperable,  between  the  organic 
a ml  the  inorganic  world  twetna,  however  ruughly,  to  be 
bridged  over  by  the  presence  of  these  radio  - organic  organisms 
which  at  least  niuv  give  a clue  as  to  the  la-ginning  and  the  end 
of  life. 

ICainey  ohtaiiu-d  many  curious  result*  with  salts  of  lime,  but 
some  of  his  observations  may  have  la*en  dm-*  to  microbes,  as  in 
fCotiliitmd  on  i*i t/r 
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Jiiint-s  Mlllnanke.  no  aid  college  friend  of  I Rents  Asftblln,  vl*lt*  the 
Inller  for  llie  first  time  In  thirty  yearn  at  M»  ancestral  ntiir  In  eouth- 
ern  Ireland,  lie  Undo  Annhlln  imieh  changed.  After  dinner  Asshlln  In- 
duces Mllbanke  la  |tiay  card*  with  him.  and  they  play  until  early 
morning.  Mllhanko  finally  winning.  After  Mllbanke  leaven  hie  limit  to 
IP*  to  hla  room.  I'lodagli.  Asshlln*  eldest  daughter.  meet*  him  In  the 
liall.  and  btga  him  nut  to  gamble  with  her  father  again,  an  It  la 
thtongh  hla  passion  for  play  that  Asshlln  la  bringing  ruin  to  himself 
nnd  hla  family.  The  next  morning  at  hnrakfaat  Mlllmnke  finds  on  hla 
plate  a check  from  Astihlln  In  payment  or  hi*  looses.  That  night  Asshlln 
propose*  another  game  of  rarda.  Mllbanke  refuses  to  pluy.  and  drops  Ilia 
uust'a  cheek  Into  the  fire,  lie  fella  Aaahllu  that  he  mushier*  him  weak 
nnd  worthies*,  and  returna  to  England  the  next  day.  Three  year* 
after.  Mllbanke  recelvra  a letter  from  t'lodagh  telling  hint  that 
Asshlln  has  been  seriously  hurt  In  an  accident.  and  urging  him  to 
come  to  Ireland.  Mllhankr  hastens  to  bis  old  friend's  home,  and 
finds  Asahlln  on  hla  death  bed.  and  In  great  distress  of  mind  over  the 
future  of  hla  children,  who  he  known  will  he  left  penniless  as  a result 
of  his  dissipations.  Milhanke  promises  lo  tie  responsible  for  their 
welfare.  A fatuous  specialist  Is  summoned  from  Dublin  to  consult 
with  the  local  surgeon,  and  after  n careful  examination  by  the  two 
physicians,  Mllbanke  Is  Informed  that  Ids  friend's  condition  la  hope 
Iras.  Late  that  night  Asshlln  dies.  Mllbanke  nska  ('IndaKh  to  marry 
hint.  At  tint  she  refuses  him  : but  when  -.he  learns  that  her  father's 
estate  will  be  put  under  obligation*  to  Mlllmnke  hy  hi*  benefactions, 
she  consents  to  become  hi*  wife.  They  are  married  shortly  after  at 
(‘arrlgtnore.  and.  after  It  has  been  decided  that  Clodaglt'a  *l*ter  Nance 
shall  live  with  them  for  a time,  all  leave  Ireland  together  for  Florence. 
J'our  years  later.  Nance  having  been  sent  olf  to  Reboot.  Mllbanke  takes 
Ctodach  to  Venire  where  he  |«  to  meet  hi*  huslnesa  adviser  Itnrtiard  for 
consultation.  A*  Ihey  enter  the  hotel  on  the  evening  of  their  arrival, 
riodagh  Is  elosrly  observed  by  two  men  alttlng  at  the  entrance.  One  of 
fheoe  men  Is  Valentine  Serracauld,  a nephew  of  I»rd  Is-erehnrst  lie  Is 
presented  to  riodngh  that  evening  by  Barnard.  who  knew  him  at  Kton, 
and  during  dinner  llarnard  suggests  tt>  Clodagh  that  she  atnusc  herself 
while  In  Venire  and  meet  new  friends.  Serracnuld  offers  Ixirtl  fteere 
hurst  s gondola  for  an  evening's  excursion  upon  live  canal*,  and  t'lodagli 
accepts.  With  tterramnlrt.  I -or-d  Iteerehurst.  and  llarnaid.  Ctortagh  goes 
to  Lady  Frances  Hope's  residence,  the  I'lituvxo  I'gochlnl.  and  there,  for 
the  first  time,  sees  plav  at  roulette.  IVeerehnrst  plays  for  her  and  wins, 
but  she  protests  at  accepting  the  winnings.  In  llie  con  roe  of  the  rvenlng. 
mention  Is  made  of  a young  Englisliman  mimed  Sir  Walter  fiore,  whom 
hla  acquaintance*  tmnlerlngly  dnh  "Sir  tinlnhad."  mid  whose  reputed 
characteristics  arouse  (')odagli'*  Interest.  The  next  morning,  while  t lo- 
dagh  Is  on  the  canal  with  Itarnard.  they  see  Sir  Waller,  who  has  lust 
arrived  In  Venice,  riodagh  mrel*  him  al  tarty  Frances's  <in  the  night 
of  hi*  arrival,  and  Is  Immediately  attracted  to  him.  Hut  lion*,  regard- 
ing her  as  a frivolous  woman  of  fashion,  holds  aloof.  I'luslngh.  In 
ceiUod  by  his  coldness,  recklessly  encourage*  DcereJiurst’s  nllentions. 
taler,  left  alone  by  Milbnnkc’s  absence  on  one  of  hi*  antiquarian  expe- 
ditions, and  angered  by  Core’s  apparent  disapproval,  aha  accept*  an 
Invitation  to  dine  with  Dccrchurst,  Stcrracauld,  and  Bniunrd  at  the  “ Ab- 
bott,” a fashinnuhlc  restaurant. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

HE  dignified  und  placid  serenity  of  Venice  had  lavti  in- 
truder! upon  Unit  season  by  the  establishment  of  n f«*h- 
ionnhlc  dining-place.  which . under  the  name  of  the  A him  1 1 
Hint  a u rant,  had  taken  up  its  position  in  a beautiful  old 
house  on  one  of  the  narrower  waterways. 

It*  distance  from  Clodugh’a  hotel  was  short:  und  tlie  journey 
thitlier — taken  in  Lord  Dwrehunt's  gondola,  in  company  with 
the  old  peer,  Serracauld,  nnd  Itarnard — occupied  !>ut  « few  min- 
utea.  Clodagh'a  first  impression,  on  gliding  up  the  still,  dark  water 
ways  and  stepping  out  upon  llie  time-worn  garden  stepa.  was  one  of 
delight.  And  as  she  stood  for  a moment  in  the  shadow  of  Hip 
ancient  wall,  above  which  the  tree  lops  rose,  lasting  black  re- 
flections into  the  wnter  that  ran  liencatn  them,  she  wn«  conscious 
of  flic  subtle  touch  of  the  warm  night  wind  upon  her  fane:  of 
the  subtle  poetry  in  the  scent  of  unseen  flowers;  of  the  Middle  in- 
vitation conveyed  hy  the  long  row  of  lighted  window*,  seen  through 
a screen  of  magnoliu  tree*. 

She  had  momentarily  forgotten  her  companions,  when  Deerehurst 
— the  Inst  to  leave  I he  gondola — stepped  softly  to  her  aide. 

“■This  appeals  to  you?"  he  said. 

She  started  slightly  at  hi*  unexpected  nearness:  then,  with  n 
quick  impetuosity,  she  responded  to  lo*  question. 

"I  think  it  is  exquisite."  she  said.  "The  light  through  the 
tree*  suggests  such  wonderful,  mysterious  things.” 

lie  smiled  under 


" It  suggests  an  enchanted  banquet,  tat  un  find  the  presiding 
genius!” 

He  laid  his  Angers  lightly  on  her  arm,  and  guided  her  up  the  long, 
dim  garden. 

Followed  by  Serracauld  and  llarnard,  they  traversed  the  shadowy 
pathways  and  emerged  upon  an  open  space  of  lawn  that  fronted 
tlie  huu *4'. 

Three  or  four  of  the  private  rooms  were  already  occupied;  ami 
with  the  faint  streum*  of  light  that  poured  from  their  open  win- 
dow* nimc  the  pleasant  murmuring  of  talk  and  laughter. 

A*  the  little  party  stepped  into  the  radius  of  thin  light  a stately 
personage  in  sombre  dress  came  forward  deferentially,  and,  recog 
nizing  Deerehurst,  made  n profound  bow. 

The  old  nobleman  nodded  amiably,  as  to  nn  acquaintance  of  long 
standing,  and.  drawing  the  man  aside,  addressed  him  in  French. 

The  explanation  was  brief,  and  almost  at  once  Dccrchurst  turned 
hack  to  hia  companions. 

“Come,  Mrs.  Milhanke!"  he  said.  in  English.  "Our  friend. 
Abhati,  proves  amenable  to  persuasion.  He  will  give  us  his  prettiest 
room — though  we  are  unexpected  guests.” 

Clodagli  steppi-d  forward  witli  eager  curiosity. 

“ 1 never  thought  a restaurant  could  be  like  this."  she  said. 

“ Very  few  of  them  lire,  Mr*.  Milbunke,”  murmured  llarnard,  close 
lichind  her.  "The  usual  restaurant  i*  an  ostentation*  place  of 
white  enamel,  palm*,  and  light*,  where  n hundred  tongue*  are 
vainly  endeavoring  to  drown  a band.  This  little  corner  will  scarce- 
ly outlive  another  season.  It's  to®  perfect — too  quiet  to  find  favor 
with  the  crowd.  It  was  opened  under  the  patronage — rather,  at 
the  suggestion — of  Prince  Menftf,  a Sybarite  millionaire  temporarily 
out  of  surts  with  Paris.  Hut  now  I'aria  smiles  once  more;  Menof 
lias  wearied  of  Venice;  and  j«oor  Abboti  liegina  to  tremble.” 

l lodagli  looked  round. 

" Hut  could  anything  *o  exquisite  lie  n failure?" 

“ Easily,  my  dear  lady!  People  like  to  eat  their  expensive  din- 
ners where  other*  ran  comment  on  their  extravagance  It's  a very 
vulgar  world!** 

The  three  men  laughed-,  and  t'lodagli.  slightly  distressed,  slight- 
ly puzxled.  *tep|icd  through  the  wide  hull  to  the  room  that  Deere- 
hurst  indicated. 

It  was  a small  chamber,  long  and  narrow  in  shape.  The  walls 
were  p.mellcd  ill  faded  brocade,  and  the  lights  were  shrouded  in 
silk  of  some  soft  hue;  the  llour  was  covered  with  a carpet  in  which 
wreathed  roses  formed  the  thief  design;  and  the  furniture  con- 
sisted of  one  oval  table,  four  beautiful  old  chairs,  and  a <*miple  of 
ancient  French  mirrors.  As  Deeicliumt  stepped  forward  to  re- 
lieve Clodagh  of  her  cloak,  four  waiter*  entered  noiselessly,  nnd 
almost  immediately  dinner  was  served. 

It  wn*  a dinner  such  as  Prince  Mcmlf  would  have  delighted  in. 
There  was  nothing  tedious,  nothing  monotonous  in  the  six  or  seven 
ci >u r -vs  that  comprised  its  menu:  each  stimulated  and  gratified 
the  appetite  without  a hint  of  satiety.  It  was  an  epicurean  feast. 
And  it  was  interesting  to  study  the  varying  ways  in  which  the 
guest  * responded  to  its  appeal. 

Itarnard,  placid  man  of  the  world,  indulgent  connoisseur  of  all 
the  luxuries,  openly  lingered  over  the  delight*  of  the  meal : Serni- 
cunld  ate  quieklv  und  almost  greedily,  a*  many  men  of  slight  build, 
and  thin,  sensual  ftm  do  eat ; Deerehurst  alone  toyed  with  his  fond, 
giving  «criniiB  attention  to  nothing  Iteyond  the  dry  toast  with  which 
lie  was  kept  supplied:  while  t'lodagli — young  and  healthy  enough 
to  have  an  uppetitr  that  needed  no  tempting  frankly  enjoyed  her 
dinner  without  at  all  comprehending  its  excellence. 

During  the  first  portion  of  the  meal  conversation  was  fitful 
and  imiMTsonal : hut  os  the  wnitrr*  Irft  the  table  to  carry  in  one 
of  the  later  di*hc*  the  lone  of  the  intercourse  underwent  a change. 
Deerehurat  turned  to  Clodagh  with  n sudden  gesture  of  concern  mid 
intimacy. 

“ I see  you  do  not  indorse  mv  choice  of  wine!"  he  said,  in  a 
gently  solicitous  voice. 

She  looked  up  with  slight  eonfiiaion:  then  talked  down  at  lier 
untouched  glass,  in  which  the  eliampagne  bubble*  were  rapidly 
subsiding. 
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••  i— 1 never  drink  champagne,"  she  said.  a little  diffidently. 

"Oh.  Mrs.  BJilbanke!  And  my  poor  uncle  has  been  sacking  the 
Abhati  cellars  for  this  particular  vintage  I"  Serrnmild  glanced  up 
quickly  and  utmost  reproachfully. 

I in  r nurd  laughed,  aa  he  blissfully  drained  his  own  glass. 

" Von  are  really  very  unkind.  Mrs.  Milbanke."  he  murmured. 
" You  make  one  feel  such  a deplorable  worldling." 

Hut  Decrrhurst  looked  round  towards  a waiter  reentering  the 
loom. 

" ISring  this  lady  another  glass  and  some  more  champagne!"  lie 
»aid. 

fiodagh  turned  to  him  sharply  and  apprehensivrly.  Hut  he 
touched  her  wrist  with  hits  finger  tips. 

“ Please!"  he  said,  in  his  thin,  high  bred  voice.  “ Please!  I 
want  you  to  taste  this  wine.  1 generally  have  some  difficulty  in 
getting  it  outside  my  own  house.’* 

Ilis  pale,  far  seeing  eyes  rested  on  her  face,  and  it  teemed  to  her 
excited  fancy  that  their  glanee  supplemented  his  words — that 
»s  plainly  as  eves  could  speak  they  added  the  suggestion  that  some 
day  she  might* honor  that  house  with  her  presence.  The  idea  con- 
fused her.  She  turned  away  from  him  in  slight  uneasiness;  and  at 
the  same  moment  one  of  the  waiters  filled  her  long  Venetian  glass 
with  the  light,  golden  wine. 

“To  please  me!"  Dee  rehurst  murmured  again.  “To  please  me!" 

She  looked  round.  eonfUMd,  and  still  embarrassed,  gave  one 
unsteady,  yielding  laugh;  then  lifted  the  glass. 

“ If — if  I mu*t — " she  said,  deprecating ly. 

Hnrnard  and  Serracauld  smiled,  and  Deereliurst  raised  his  own 

gins*. 

"To  the  next  occasion  upon  which  you  consent  to  lie  my  guest! 
he  &aid,  with  a profound  and  impressive  bow. 

On  the  surface  this  incident  seems  scarcely  worth  recording,  yet 
for  fiodagh  it  marked  ail  epoch — an  epoch  not  evolved  through 
yielding  to  her  host's  liersuasiona ; not  evolved  through  drinking  a 
single  glass  of  unfamiliar  wine;  but  evolved  through  the  fact  that 
one  item  in  the  sum  of  her  prejudice#  had  gone  down  before  that 
potent  fetish — the  dread  of  appearing  conspicuous. 

With  her  action  a Meeting  shadow  of  self  distrust  fell  across  her 
n»  ind : but  she  swept  it  aside,  as  she  had  previously  swept  the  mem- 
ory of  her  interview  with  (lore.  Deep  within  her  lay  the  specious 
know  ledge  that,  for  her,  this  bright  existence  was  only  transitory — 
that  somewhere  la-hind  the  lights  and  music  and  laughter  lay  her 
own  individual  groove,  to  which  ahe  must  return  like  a modern  Cin- 
derella when  the  enchanted  interlude  of  brilliant  days  was  ended. 
And  in  this  knowledge  lay  the  secret  of  her  grred  for  joy.  Certain 
•»f  the  monotony  to  come,  she  caught  passionately  at  every  prof 
fered  pleasure. 

Ten  o'clock  had  struck  before  the  little  party  left  the  restaurant : 
ami  although  she  had  drunk  no  more  champagne,  and  had  refused 
the  liquors  that  had  been  nerved  with  coffee,  her  eyes  were  ex- 
citedly bright  as  she  stepped  from  the  gondola  at  the  steps  of  the 
Palazzo  t'goehini. 

Mounting  the  marble  stairs,  with  Dcerehurst  close  behind  her, 
she  was  filled  with  an  exhilarating  sens**  of  confidence  in  herself— 
of  defiance  towards  the  world  at  large.  The  memory  of  the  after- 
noon, when  she  had  stood  on  the  dark  terrace  and  listened  to  (lore's 
temptuoua  voice,  had  left  her— or  remained  only  as  a spur  to  her 
enthusiasm. 

The  animation — the  zest  for  pleasure — was  plainly  visible  in 
her  eye#  as  she  entered  the  salon  and  vrent  forward  towards  her 
ho*tes*.  And  Lady  France*  Hope,  looking  round  lit  sound  of  her 
guests’  names,  saw  this  peculiar  expression  with  a stirring  of  curi- 
osity. 

“Where  have  you  all  been?"  she  asked,  an  she  took  Clodagh's 
hand. 

Ha rnard  laughed. 

"Wo  are  shocking  truants!"  he  said,  gavly.  "We  have  been 
dining  at  the  “ Abhuti.’  ” 

She  looked  at  him  quickly. 

"Ail  four  of  you!"  ahe  asked,  shrewdly. 

He  smiled. 

“ You  have  a suspicious  mind,  Frances!  Yes;  all  four  of  us.” 

Ijidy  Frances  laughed. 

“ No,"  she  said.  " I never  harbor  suspicions.  It  is  Mrs.  Mil- 
hunke's  air  of  having  just  discovered  some  delicious  aecret  that  is 
always  prompting  me  to  curiosity. 

“ How  do  manage  to  look  so  triumphant!"  She  turned  again 
to  Clodagh  with  a long,  puzzled  glance.  “ 1 wish  you  would  impart 
the  secret." 

Clodagh's  bright  eyes  met  hers. 

” My  father  used  to  say  that  the  secret  of  happiness  is  never  to 
look  beyond  the  present  hour." 

"A  philosopher!"  murmured  Dcerehurst. 

“ I should  say  a bold  man."  Barnard  looked  from  the  old  noble- 
man to  his  hostess. 

Hut  almost  as  he  spoke  the  name  of  Sir  Walter  Gore  was  an- 
nounced, and  Lady  Frances  looked  sharply  towards  the  door. 

With  a quiet,  unetiilzt  missed  Waring  Gore  crossed  the  anion. 

A*  he  approached  the  little  group,  Lady  Frances  stepped  towards 
him  with  outstretched  hands. 

" How  nice  of  you!"  Bhe  said,  softly.  “ I began  to  fear  you  had 
forgotten  about  to-night." 

He  took  her  band  calmly. 

'■  Hut  I nad  promised  to  eoine,”  he  said,  simply. 

And  at  the  word*  his  eye*  turned  involuntarily  towards  Clo- 
dagh. 

“Good  evening,  Mrs.  MilUanke!"  he  added,  in  the  same  level 
voice. 

At  his  glance  and  his  word*  Clodagh's  expression  changed.  Tin* 


vague  excitement  of  the  past  hours  seemed  suddenly  to  focus  itself. 
She  realized  abruptly  that  she  had  not  yet  vindicated  her  right 
to  the  joy  of  life.  With  exaggerated  indifference  she  bent  her 
head  in  acknowledgment  of  his  greeting,  and  almost  immediately 
turned  to  Deerehursf 

“ Lord  Deerehursl!"  she  Maid,  very  softly  and  distinctly,  “ I want 
you  to  do  me  a favor  to-night!  I want  you  to  teach  me  to  play 
roulette!" 

It  was  her  declaration  of  war — the  moment  toward*  which  she 
had  unconsciously  been  tending  ever  since  the  interview  of  the 
afternoon.  She  knew  it  instantly  the  words  had  left  her  lips — 
knew-  it  by  the  quick  surprise  in  Barnard'#  eye*,  the  sharp  curi- 
osity in  Lady  Frame*  Hope’*,  the  veiled  triumph  in  Dcerehurst’#, 
and  the  cold  disapprobation  in  Sir  Walter  Gore's.  Without  another 
glance  she  turned  away  and  walked  slowly  forward  aero**  the  union, 
to  where  n couple  of  dozen  people  were  grouped  about  the  roulette- 
fable. 

As  ahe  moved  deliberately  forward  many  heads  were  turned  in 
her  dilution,  but  she  wn-  heedless  and  almost  unobservant  of 
the  interest  she  evoked.  Her  heart  wan  beating  fast;  she  was  re- 
joicing recklessly  in  her  vindicated  mdi-|M-itdonci-. 

Dcerehurst  overtook  her  it#  «he  hulled  hv  the  roulette-table. 
And  she  was  conscious  of  In*  presence  without  looking  round. 

“ Will  you  stake  for  me?"  *lie  said,  in  a quick  undertone.  “ You 
wen*  lucky  the  other  night," 

He  stepped  forward,  smiling  with  a cold  touch  of  wisdom,  and 
took  the  coin  she  handed  to  him. 

“What!  A convert!"  cried  Luard.  who  was  again  officiating 
at  the  game.  “ Luck  to  you.  Mr*.  Miltnmke!" 

lie  gave  a pleasant  laugh,  us  her  coin  touched  the  table,  and  a 
moment  later  set  the  bill  spinning. 

('Indngh  waited,  holding  her  lireuth.  The  Hull  slackened  speed— 
hesitated  over  the  gavly  pointed  board-  and  finally  dropped  into 
Ha  place.  There  was  a general  laugh  of  excitement;  tne  little 
crowd  pressed  closer  to  the  table,  and  she  saw  her  coin  swept  into 
Luard’*  hands. 

The  incident  was  eventful.  Quite  suddenly  the  color  leaped  Into 
her  face  and  her  eyes  blazed.  In  total  unconsciousness  of  self 
she  stepped  forward  to  the  table. 

Dcerehurst,  closely  watchful  of  her,  moved  to  her  aide. 

“Shall  I stake  again?"  he  asked,  in  a whisper. 

Hut  she  did  not  turn  her  head. 

" No— no!"  she  cried.  “ I'll  stake  for  myself." 

Her  voice  sounded  distant  and  absorbed.  It  seemed  in  that  brief 
moment  that  she  had  forgotten  her  companion  and  herseK. 

Thrice  she  staked,  and  thrice  lost;  nut  the  losses  whetted  her 
desire*.  She  played  boldly,  with  a certain  reckless  grace  born  of 
complete  unconsciousness.  At  last  fortune  favored  her.  and  *he 
won.  Dcerehurst.  still  standing  dose  beside  her.  *uw  the  ex- 
pression of  her  face,  saw  the  careless  — the  almost  inconsequent 
— air  with  which  she  nerrpted  her  spoils;  and,  noting  both,  he 
touched  her  arm. 

"You  are  a true  gambler!"  he  said,  very  softly.  "You  care 
nothing  for  gain  or  loss.  You  play  for  the  play's  sake!" 

And  Clodagh,  with  her  mind  absorbed  and  her  eves  on  the 
roulette- board,  gave  n quick,  high-pitched,  unthinking  laugh. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII 

At  nine  o’clock  on  the  night  following  her  first  venture  in 
the  world  of  gambling,  fiodagh  was  again  standing  by  the  roulette 
table  in  laidy  Frances  Hope's  alias.  She  had  liren  playing  for 
two  hours,  with  luck  persistently  against  her;  hut  no  one  who 
had  chanced  to  glnuce  at  her  eager,  excited  face  would  have  im- 
agined even  for  a moment  that,  the  collection  of  coins  in  her  gold- 
nrtted  purse  was  dwindling  and  not  inerea*ing. 

Dcerehurst  had  been  correct  in  his  deductions.  She  played  for 
the  play'*  sake.  The  losing  game,  the  huznrdouB  game,  was  the 
one  which  appealed  to  and  absorbed  her;  the  savor  of  risk  stimu- 
lated her;  the  faint  sense  of  danger  lifted  her  to  an  enchanted 
realm.  And  on  this  night  she  made  an  unconsciously  picturesque 
figure  us  she  stood  fascinated  by  the  chances  of  the  play — her  fare 
flushed.  her  eye*  intensely  bright,  her  finger*  restlessly  eager  to 
make  their  stake*.  Hound  about  her  was  gathered  a little  group 
of  interested  and  admiring  men  IX-rrehurst,  Luard.  NerrucniiM. 
and  a couple  of  young  Americans  who  had  come  to  Venice  with 
introductions  to  Lady  Frances  Hope;  but  on  none  of  them  did  she 
bestow  more  than  a preoccupied  attention.  She  permitted  them  to 
stand  beside  her;  she  laughed  softly  at  their  compliments  and 
their  jest*;  but  her  eyes  and  her  thoughts  were  unmistakably  for 
the  puiuted  board  owr  which  Barnard  was  presiding.  Another 
half-dozen  round#  of  the  game  were  played;  then  suddenly  she 
turned  a war  from  the  table  with  a quick  laugh. 

“ The  end,"  she  said  to  Serracauld.  who  wa*  standing  nearest 
to  her;  and  with  a quick  gesture  she  held  up  the  gold-netted 
purse,  now  limp  and  empty. 

With  an  eager  movement  he  stepjicd  forward. 

" la»t  me  I*  useful!"  lie  whispered,  quickly, 

"Or  me!  I represent  your  husband,  you  know!"  Barnard  leaned 
aero**  the  roulette-table. 

“Oh.  eome,  Harney!  I *|ioke  first — ” 

But  Clodagh  looked  smilingly  from  one  to  the  other,  and  shook 
her  head. 

" No— no!"  she  said,  hastily.  “ I — I never  borrow  money." 

Serracauld  looked  obviously  disappointed. 

**  Nonsense.  Mrs.  Milbanke — ” he  began. 

Hut  Dcerehurst  intervened. 

*'  If  Mrs.  Milbanke  does  not  wish  it.  Valentine—"  he  murmured, 
soothingly.  “ Mrs.  .Milbanke.  let  me  take  you  out  of  temptation!” 

He  bowed  to  Clodagh,  and  courteously  made  a passage  for  her 
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through  the  crowd  th»l  sur- 
rounded them.  If  any  cynical  re- 
membrance of  her  first  vehement 
repudiation  of  the  suggestion 
that  ahe  should  gamble  roue  now 
to  confute  her  newer  denial,  no 
shadow  of  it  was  visible  in  hi* 
face. 

As  they  freed  themselves  from 
the  group  of  pluyrrs  they  paused 
simultaneouHly.  and  looked  for  a 
moment  round  the  large,  cool 
salon,  about  which  the  elder  or 
more  serious  of  the  assembly 
vrere  scattered  for  conversation 
or  cards.  Neither  spoke;  but 
after  a moment’s  wait  I)eere- 
luirst  turned  his  pale  eves  in  the 
direetion  of  the  open  windows, 
and  by  the  faintest  lifting  of 
his  eyebrows  conveyed  a ques- 
tion. 

Clodagh  laughed,  then  silently 
bent  her  head,  and  a moment 
later  they  moved  forward  to- 
gether across  the  polished  floor. 

Aa  they  passed  one  of  the  many 
groups  of  statuary  that  bright- 
ened the  more  shadowed  portion 
of  the  room.  Clodagh  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her  hostess,  once  again 
in  conversation  with  Sir  Walter 
Gore,  and  she  was  conscious  in 
that  lleeting  moment  of  Gore's 
clear,  reflective  eyes  resting  on 
her  in  quick  regard. 

With  a swift,  almost  deliant. 
movement  she  lifted  her  head, 
and  turned  ostentatiously  to 
Deerehurst. 

“ Is  it  to  be  philosophy  to- 
night!’' she  asked,  in  a low,  soft 
voice. 

He  paused  and  looked  at  her. 

Ilia  cold,  pale  eyes  slow  and 
searching  in  their  regard. 

“ Not  to  - night  — Circe,"  he 
said,  almost  below  his  breath. 

Clodugh  colored,  gave  another 
quick,  excited  laugh,  and,  mov- 
ing past  him,  stepped  through 
one  of  the  open  wind  owl. 

Gaining  the  balcony,  she  did 
not.  as  usual,  drop  into  one  of 
the  deep  lounge-chairs;  but.  mov- 
ing straight  forward,  stood  by  the  iron  railing  and  looked  down 
upon  the  quiet  canal. 

The  night  was  exceptionally  dear,  even  for  Italy.  Every  star 
wa*  reflected  in  the  smooth,  dark  waters;  while  over  the  opposite 
(Mlacr*  a crescent  moon  hung  like  a slender  reaping  - honk,  ex- 
tended from  heaven  to  garner  some  mystic  harvest. 

For  a moment  Deerehurst  hesitated  to  disturb  her;  but  at  last, 
waiving  his  scruples,  he  went  softly  forward  and  stood  la-side  her. 

*’  Are  you  offended?”  he  asked,  in  a very  low  voice. 

“ No!” 

Her  answer  came  almost  absently;  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
moon. 

*'  Then  sad?” 

**  1 don’t  know.  Perhaps!” 

He  drew  a little  nearer. 

*’  And  why  sad?" 

She  gave  a quick  sigh,  and  turned  from  the  glories  of  the  night. 


“ I have  only  two  more  day*  in 
Venice.  Isn't  that  reason  for  be- 
ing sad?” 

" Hut  why  leave  Venice?” 

**  My  husband  is  leaving.” 

He  smiled  faintly. 

“ And  is  he  such 'a  tyrant  that 
you  must  go  where  he  pies?" 
She  laughed  involuntarily. 

”A  tyrant!"  she  said.  ’’Oh 
no!  I can  scarcely  say  he  is  a 
tyrant," 

" Then  why  do  you  go  with 
him?" 

She  looked  round  for  a mo- 
ment. then  her  eyes  returned  to 
the  pageant  of  the  sky. 

" Why  does  one  do  anything?” 
she  said,  suddenly,  ill  a changed 
voice. 

With  a quirt  movement  Deere- 
hurst  lea  nisi  forward  over  the 
ruiling  and  looked  into  her 
face. 

" L’sually  we  do  thing*  because 
we  must,"  he  said,  softly.  " But 
compulsion  is  not  always  dis- 
agreeable. Sometimes  we  are 
compelled  to  action  by  our  own 
desires — ” 

Clmlagh,  conscious  of  his  close 
regard,  felt  her  breath  come  a 
little  quicker.  But  she  did  not 
change  her  posit  ion ; she  did  not 
cease  to  study  the  »kv.  She  knew 
that  hi*  arm  was  all  hut  touch- 
ing hers;  she  wns  sensitive  to 
the  faint  and  costly  perfume  that 
emanated  from  his  clothe*.  But 
she  felt  these  tilings  vaguely, 
impersonally,  a*  items  in  a 
drama  unconnected  with  herself. 
When  his  next  words  came  it  was 
curiosity  rather  than  dread  that 
stirred  in  her  mind. 

“It  is  iny  desires  that  are 
forcing  me  to  speak  now.  The 
desire  to  see  von  ngain  after  you 
leave  Venice — the  desire  to  see 
more  of  you  than  a mere  ac- 
quaintance ***** — to  lx*  something 
more  than  a mere  friend — " 
t’lodagh  still  looked  intently 
at  the  stars,  but  unconsciously 
her  lips  parted. 

“ Why?"  she  asked,  below  her  breath.  And  It  seemed 
to  her*  that  the  word  was  not  spoken  by  her.  but  by  some 
one  else. 

With  an  eager  gesture  Deerehurst  extended  his  hand,  and  his 
long,  |m!e  fingers  closed  over  her  own. 

Then  out  across  the  darkness  and  the  silence  of  the  balcony 
floated  the  strong,  decisive  void-  of  l«ady  Frances  Hope. 

" Lord  Deerehurst!”  it  called.  “Lord  IVerrhurst!  Ro  sorry, 
but  Hose  wants  you  to  give  an  expert  opinion  upon  ope  point  in  a 
game  of  bridge.  It  won’t  take  two  minutes.” 

The  voice  faded  away  ngain  ns  it*  owner  moved  bnek  into  the 
room. 

At  the  sound  of  hi»  name  Deerehurst  hud  drawn. himself  erect. 
N’mv,  Ix-nding  forward  silently  and  swiftly,  he  lifted  the  hand  he 
was  still  holding  and  kissed  it  vehemently.  The  next  moment  he 
hud  crossed  the  balcony  and  entered  the  union. 

To  6c  CowfiwMcrf, 


, Did*n  ll>  M»  CdSMIus 

“ The  mil/”  she  mid  to  Scrrarauld,  and  held  up  the  gold- 
n riled  purse,  iiuie  limp  and  empty 


Unexpressed 

By  Louise  Morgen  Sill 


had  words  or  smiles  for  them  all. 
His  friends,  his  foes  and — the  rest ; 
But  for  one  that  he  loved,  no  word. 

No  smile,  not  a cool  hand  pressed. 
Nor  a sigh  : hut  an  empty  jest. 


Yet  there  at  the  hearth  of  his  heart 
The  fire  burned,  warm  and  wide, 
While  the  welcome  upon  his  lips. 
For  the  guest  who  did  not  abide. 
Stammered,  and  sobbed,  and  died. 
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W.  C.  Fownrs,  Jr.,  irho  defeated  T ravin 

in  the  Ncnufiuats 


//.  Chandler  Kagan,  H'oimr  of  the 

( ho  in ih'iii. sin [i 


/>.  Stnr fur.  Kunner-up,  defeated  by 

Eagan  in  the  Finals 


SCENES  AT  THE  AMATEUR  GOLF  CHAMPIONSHIP  MATCH 
AT  WHEATON.  ILLINOIS 

.11  the  recent  amateur  tjnif  championship  watch  at  Wheaton,  Illinois,  It.  (‘handler  Haifa  n,  of  the  Hr  moor  Half  Club  of  Chi- 
cago, defended  hit  title  to  the  national  amateur  golf  championship,  iron  last  year  at  Haltusrol,  hit  de/ialiuy.  on  August  IJ. 
It  E.  Sattgrr,  of  the  Wheaton  Half  Club,  in  a thirl  ft  six  hole  inateh  tig  ti  up  and  to  plait  lly  his  victory  this  year  Ur. 
Eagan  almost  eguals  the  rrrord  of  If.  J.  Trans,  irho  iron  the  championship  three  liuies.  Ur,  Travis  was  one  of  Ihr  con- 
testants at  Wheaton,  but  was  defeated  by  H . Eotcms,  Jr. 
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Correspondence 


MARK  TWAIN  FOR  JEROME 

NonroLK.  Conk..  August  IS,  IfoS. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly: 

Sin, — 1 wish  to  register  as  a Jerome  petitioner,  for,  although  I 
haw  never  mmi  him,  I believe  in  him,  and  am  grateful  tu  him  fur 
proving  that  honesty  in  |K»litira  and  office  is  still  possible  in  New 
York,  though  not  epidemic.  Out  of  rcs|iect  for  him.  his  morula, 
and  bis  principles,  I mean  to  vote  for  him  only  once  on  election- 
day.  but  if  I were  free  from  this  restraint  I would  make  it  a 
hundred.  I am,  air, 

Mark  Twain. 


THE  RIDDLE  OF  THE  AGES— A REJOINDER 

N*w  You*.  August  1$.  toot 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sin, — The  objection  to  which  your  correspondent  in  the  Weekly 
of  August  lb  refers  is  the  only  one,  so  far  os  I know,  urged  against 
my  theory  of  a biogenesis  as  presented  in  the  Weekly  of  July  29. 

The  objection  offered  is  more  apparent  than  real,  and  if  biolo- 
gists mid  lweteriologi»l*  are  not  mistaken  in  their  theories  my 
]M>sition  is  correct  ami  unassailable.  Hut.  on  the  other  hand,  if 
they  are  going  to  atmiidon  their  teachings  and  now  believe  in  the 
justness  of  their  criticisms  nf  my  work,  then  they  have  admitted 
the  fundamental  truth  of  a biogenesis  for  which  I am  contending. 
There  is  no  other  alternative  open  to  them.  Therefore,  in  either 
cn*e.  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong,  my  position  is  correct. 

The  objection  is:  Although  1 boil  the  water  composing  my 
“ miniature  oceans."  yet  1 expose  them  to  an  atmosphere  which 
may  contain  organic  tells,  or.  as  one  objector  puts  it,  “ There  i«  a 
multitude  and  variety  of  forma  of  life  which  exist  unseen  in  the 
atmosphere.” 

First,  as  to  the  propagation  or  generation  of  life-forms.  As  this 
is  the  point  upon  which  the  objection  hinges,  I invite  special  at- 
tention to  it. 

Huxley.  Darwin,  Tyndall,  Koch,  Pasteur,  Haeckel,  and  a score 
of  other  leaser  lights  in  the  world  of  biology  and  bacteriology  all 
claim  that  all  organisms,  both  microscopic  and  visible,  propagate 
their  kind  by  one  of  three  processes.  First,  by  direct  cell  division 
or  fission,  as  in  the  various  forms  of  microbes,  bacteria,  or 
bacilli;  second,  bv  parthenogenesis  or  metagenesis,  as  in  bees 
or  some  other  form  of  insects  and  worms,  as  the  silkworm  and 
flatworm  and  others,  where  the  young  la-gin  as  larva-,  become  pnpie. 
and  then  the  fully  developed  in-cel;  third,  by  giving  off  a por- 
tion of  the  parent  organism,  a-  in  the  higher  animals,  where  the 
ovum  of  the  female  unites  with  the  spermatozoon  of  the  male. 

Hut  in  none  of  these  forms  of  propagation  or  generation  will 
the  daughter  cell  or  resulting  organism,  when  completely  devel- 
oped, differ  in  organic  structure  «r  species  from  the  parent  or- 
ganism. And,  according  to  these  authorities,  only  through  a slow 
modification  of  parts  and  gradual  differentiation  of  organs,  ex- 
tending over  many  centuries,  can  one  speoips  of  life  be  transformed 
into  another. 

Now  as  to  bacteria  being  the  jHissiblc  source  of  infection;  while 
the  popular  mind  associate*  microbe*  and  bacteria  with  animal 
life,  they  are  not  animal  forms  at  all,  hut  the  lower  forms  of 
vegetable  organisms. 

I niu  surprised  that  any  competent  bacteriologist  should  even 
sugge-t  that  the  miim.il  life-forms  shown  in  the  Weekly  could 
possibly  come  from  bacteria,  cither  oroide  or  amrrobic  (those  liv- 
ing in  the  air  or  out  of  it).  Indeed,  such  a thing  could  not  hap- 
pen as  long  as  I lux  let's  “Law  nf  Biogmeai*  ” remains  true. 

Hut  if  I have  succeeded  in  compounding  a mineral  solution  that 
possesses  the  power  of  transforming  the  invisible  microscopic 
unicellular  (single  cell)  organism  of  vegetable  matter  that  exists 
in  the  air,  into  microscopic  specimens  of  the  larger  forms  of  ani- 
mal life  that  live  in  the  water  and  upon  the  earth  as  complicated 
and  highly  differentiated  organisms,  then,  indeed,  have  I performed 
u most  noted  miracle  and  done  a greater  thing  than  to  discover  the 
simple  law  of  abiogntesis — a natural  process.  And  in  this  con- 
nection permit  me  to  a*k  my  critics,  “ What  forms  of  life  exist 
in  the  air  that  could  or  would  he  likely  to  get  into  the  miniature 
oerntis  from  which  microscopic  life-forms  of  octopi,  fish,  and 
reptiles  would  develop!”  I must  confess  that  I know  of  none,  and 
if  any  of  my  critics  do  I am  ready  to  attend  their  “kindergarten 
«chcol  of  bacteriology.”  to  wlileh  some  of  them  consign  me.  Will 
they  please  -peak  out  and  tell  me  when  the  school  opens  and  the 
conditions  of  admission! 

All  the  forma  of  microscopic  life  that  exist  in  the  air  are  being 
continually  taken  into  the  human  organism  by  multiplied  million* 
through  breathing  air.  drinking  water,  and  eating  food.  Now  if 
suitable  environment  is  the  only  condition  necessary  to  develop 
these  forms  into  fish  and  snake*,  why  have  such  organism-  never 
U-en  found  in  profusion  in  the  lungs  or  stomach  of  mankind! 

The  whole  theory  nf  bacteriology  is  founded  upon  the  fact  that 
each  will  pmpagntc  its  kind,  and  only  it*  kind,  and  while  some  are 
harmful,  other*  are  useful,  and  still  other*  are  exceedinglv  danger- 
on*  ■ that  some  pioduce  ferment  a lion  and  decay,  while  other* 
cause  pus  to  form  in  wound*,  and  still  others  produce  what  are 
known  a*  contagious  disease*,  such  a*  pear  bligtit  and  melon 
wilt,  and  other  diseases  among  plant*  and  vegetable*,  and  auch 
human  diseases  «*  tuberculosis,  cholera,  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever, 
etc.,  but  never  before  have  they  been  accused  of  producing  fish 
and  -mike*  and  octopi. 

Now  nre  biologists  and  bacteriologist*  going  to  desert  their 
color-  and  turn  tVir  hacks  upon  ihcir  teaching*  and  admit  that 


under  some  condition-  favorable  to  life  species  will  not  propagate 
their  kind,  but  other  higher  forma  of  life!  That  certain  forma 
of  bacteria  will  not  always  produce  a definite  result,  and  that  a 
simple  experiment  of  producing  some  animal  life-form*  | whose 
germ*  do  not  float  around  in  the  air)  from  simple  mineral  solu- 
tions is  going  to  make  them  acknowledge  that  the  “ Ij»w  of 
Hiogenesi*  " i*  not  true,  and  tluit  the  doctrine  of  germ  origin  of 
disease  is  false,  and.  after  all.  my  experience  demonstrates  that 
mineral  compound-  of  the  inorganic  substances  essential  to  or- 
ganized life  really  determine  specie!  Therefore  demonstrating 
the  falsity  of  Darwin's  theory  of  the  origin  of  specie*,  and  Wil- 
son's famous  doctrine  of  ” cell  development  and  heredity.”  Verily, 
my  critic*  do  me  altogether  t*s>  much  honor  when  they  accuse  me 
nf  being  able  to  transform  one  spec ie*  of  life  into  another  by  the 
use  of  only  a simple  mineral  solution. 

Uut  if  they  are  right  in  their  doctrines  they  have  held  to  for 
more  than  two  centuries,  as  I believe  they  are,  1 am  right ; if 
they  are  wrong.  I am  right,  anyway,  for  1 have  developed  micro- 
scopic specimen*  of  larger  animal  -jiccics  from  pure  mineral 
solutions  without  the  aid  of  similar  antecedent  life-forms.  And 
any  of  my  critics  can  do  this  if  they  will  carefully  follow  the  in- 
structions given  in  Hariu.r's  Weekly  of  July  20.  1 admit  that 

it  i*  impossible  to  obtain  conditions  exactly  like  those  which  ex- 
isted on  this  earth  just  before  and  at  the  time  of  the  advent  of 
life.  We  ran  only  approximate  them,  and  similar  condition*  in 
temperature  and  material  surrounding*  are  all  I claim  that  we  are 
able  to  produce.  At  that  time  the  temperature  must  have  been 
somewhere  la-tween  the  freezing  and  Isiiling  point*  of  water.  The 
material  used  could  have  been  no  more  nor  lc**  than  the  full  num- 
ber of  elements  necessary  to  organic  life. 

They  may  have  been  less  in  number  than  1 used  in  my  experi- 
ment*! but  certainly  they  could  not  have  been  greater,  a*  no  oth- 
ers are  found  In  organic  l* .die*  a-  c-sential  element*.  Of  cour*e 
life  exists  now;  it  did  nut  cxi-t  then.  Hut  unless  the  whole  known 
existing  law*  of  the  biological  world  nre  changed,  “ that  every- 
thing has  its  seed  within  itself,”  then  it  cannot  he  claimed  that 
the  animal  organism*  developed  by  my  experiments  come  from 
germs  in  the  air.  And  I do  not  think  that  any  one  will  claim 
that  the  air  i*  full  of  the  life  germ*  of  octopi,  fi*h,  and  reptiles, 
and  no  one  trho  tins  tern  these  specimen#  has  rrrr  pronounced 
them  anything  rise.  I am  a believer  in  Huxley**  *'  l«aw  of  Biogene- 
sis ” a*  far  as  the  propagation  of  aperies  is  concerned,  as  1 stated 
in  my  article,  but  the  truth  of  this  law  a*  thus  applied  docs  not 
prevent  the  same  principle  from  being  true  as  applied  by  me  in 
the  law  of  uhiogene.-ia. 

I am  afraid  that  mv  critic*  did  not  read  my  article  very  care- 
fully, a*  I said  not  a word  about  any  form  of  life  developing  in 
the  " miniature  oceans.''  Indeed,  no  form  of  life  cun  live  in  these 
solution*  until  long  after  the  experiment*  in  abiogenesis  are  com- 
pleted, since  they  an-  strongly  impregnated  with  bisulphide  of  car- 
bon. which  i*  destructive  of  all  form*  of  life  in  a strength  of 
3 to  1000.  and  I use  1 to  2d.  iSee  V.  X.  rharmaropeeia.) 

The  animal  forms  develop  upon  glass  plate*,  from  eell*  which 
originate  in  crystal*  while  the  plates  are  in  the  moist  carbonic- 
aeid -laden  atmosphere,  made  so  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water 
from  the  glu— c.-  and  the  impregnation  of  the  air  with  carbonic 
arid  bv  the  slow  splitting  up  of  the  compounds  of  carbon  di- 
sulphide. /a  #11  cA  on  atiu’Mpkcre  no  form  of  grrm  life  ctn*  lire. 

The  presence  of  the  inorganic  compound*  essential  to  organic 
forms  in  such  a carlsmic  arid  atmosphere  in  the  proper  tem- 
perature is  certainly  a*  near  an  approach  to  primitive  condition* 
liofoi r life  appeared  a*  ran  possibly  be  produced. 

The  reader  will  naturally  ask:  If  no  germ  life  can  exist  in  this 
condition,  how,  then,  can  it  produce  life-forms?  In  a future 
article  I will  answer  this  question'  fully  in  every  detail.  At  pres- 
ent let  me  say  that  the  life  forms  build  up  as  inorganic  honey- 
comb or  reticulated  structures,  until  they  can  tie  seen  as  fully 
developed  life-form*,  and  a*  the  carbonic  acid  (which  produce* 
a heavy  atmosphere)  lessens  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  carbon  di- 
sulphide previously  placed  in  the  glasses,  an  atmosphere  of  oxy- 
gen and  nitrogen  settle*  dnwn  around  the  glass  plates  upon  which 
the  inorganic  life-form*  an-,  and  by  mere  contact  | catalysis)  of 
these  form*  with  the  gases  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  that  with 
sulphur  forms  living  plasma,  the  eell*  or  reticulum  of  the  life- 
form*  are  slowly  but  surely  tilled  with  plasma,  and  they  become 
living  form*. 

There  is  nothing  in  all  this  procedure  to  suggest  genn  origin, 
a*  it  differs  in  every  respect  from  the  subsequent  development  of 
life-cell  from  life-cell  by  any  of  the  various  methods  suggested 
in  the  beginning  of  this  essay. 

Therefore,  I remarked  in  the  article  that  " It  will  be  evident 
to  any  one  ivho  will  carry  out  the  experiments  that  the  forms  do 
not  come  from  germs  previously  existing  in  the  atmosphere.” 

To  the  personal  references  in  which  my  critics  indulge  1 have 
nothing  to  say.  1 freely  admit  that  I do  not  know  it  all.  and  I 
am  possessed  with  a suspicion  that  my  critic*  do  not.  The  fre- 
quent u«e  of  “ puerile."  " ignorant.”  and  " much  to  learn  ” is  no 
evidence  of  a preponderance  of  gray  matter,  and  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted by  an  intelligent  public  for  arguments  against  my  theory 
of  abiogencsi*. 

An  inquiring  public  will  naturally  a*k:  “Why  do  not  these 
men  try  tl«e-i-  ex|*criu>int*  and  thus  demonstrate  their  truth  or 
falsity.'  instead  of  hurling  meaningless  invectives  against  the  man 
who  presents  them  a*  a |Mv-*ible  solution  of  a question  of  vital 
importance  in  science!" 

lAt-ii  a fool  tuny  lind  a diamond  in  tlir  rough  that  wiser  men 
with  subtler  skill  may  jmiIUIi  into  n brilliant  gem. 

1 am.  sir.  ( iiAiu.t:*  \V,  Lirm>tKi.»,  M.l). 
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The  Incidental  Joys  of 
Ocean  Racing 

(Continurd  from  /wjr  1229.) 

and  give  her  n rhmuv."  Which  they  did. 
ami  ho  the  stove- in  boat,  the  Moating  ribs, 
and  occuaionnl  surprises  to  tin*  crew  mound 
deck. 

All  the  joy  mu*  not  to  the  crew  during 
this  period.  Thrrc  wan  much  doubt  «t 
time*  us  to  tin*  out  tunic  of  the  attempt  to 
retain  certain  formal  habit*  in  the  cabin. 
Thu*,  at  meal -time*,  when  the  nie*o*-boy 
appeared  with  the  store*.  The  soup,  for  in- 
stance. It  in  true  the  Imv  grew  expert  with 
practice.  He  learned  to  tack  adroitly  up 
to  one  side  an  the  vessel  rolled  down,  and 
then  mmr  about  skilfully  and  sea  manlike 
to  the  other  u*  she  lifted.  Another  tack, 
with  the  steaming  tureen  held  aloft,  and 
he  would  la*  at  t h«-  table,  where  it  was  up 
to  l>r.  StiuiHon  and  hi»  guests  to  make  their 
calculations.  Shooting  the  sun  in  a doubt- 
ful sky,  in  a heavy  sea  and  pitching  deck, 
was  nothing  to  it.  Here  was  always  a 
delirious  doubt  as  to  whether  the  soup 
would  go  from  ladle  to  plate,  or  upon  tin* 
cushions,  or  into  somrliody**  lap.  or  else- 
where. And  on  the  grateful  occasions  when 
we  did  succeed  in  getting  the  weather-gage 
of  a dish  of  food  'twas  a matter  for  cele- 
bration. 

Wafer,  Water  Everywhere 

And  at  night.  A well-built,  well  calk rd 
«raft  was  the  Flrur  dr  Ly».  The  skipper 
and  owner  Isith  vouched  for  that,  aod  tier 
general  behavior  attested  it;  hut  skylights, 
deadlights,  and  hatches  were  not  laid  down 
with  any  special  idea  of  meeting  the  strain 
imposed  by  a hard-driving  skipper  in  a *ra- 
way.  Through  various  little  inlets — even 
where  the  rubber  packing  was — came  the 
raid  green  water;  also  by  way  of  the  eom- 
I >a  n ion  way,  for  we  had  to  have  some  air 
la-low.  Carpets,  betiding,  cushions  became 
saturated.  Afternoon  tea  had  to  lie  taken 
off  the  schedule;  oilskin  suits  for  sleeping 
was  not  the  most  ridiculous  notion  sug- 
gested. 

Hut.  what  mattered  the  little  incon- 
veniences— the  heave  out  of  your  bunk  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  the  sudden  toss 
across  the  Hour  in  broad  day.  the  frequent 
capsizing*  of  unbolted  furniture — what  mut- 
tered that,  and  much  more,  when  log,  sex- 
tant. and  chronometer  agreed  that  she  was 
breiiking  all  her  previous  records 7 Three 
hundred  and  four  miles  one  short  easterly 
day,  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  the 
next ; tifty-six  mile*  in  four  hours,  thirteen 
knots  for  forty-seven  hours  on  end. — good 
going  thut.  for  a little  nincty-tonner  in  a 
*eawuy.  Smiles  from  the  owner  nlaml  that 
time;  a regretful  paring  over  the  side  by 
the  skipper,  nnd  the  subsequent  opinion  that 
“ three  inohe*  deeper  in  the  water  nnd 
she’d  do  a good  job,  this  one."  It  put  an 
edge  on  the  ap|M-tite  merely  to  think  of  it. 

And  then,  with  hut  five  hundred  miles  to 
go.  a steamer  stood  ten  miles  off  her  course 
to  pat  us  on  the  Imek. 

•‘You’re  leading  the  buncll!"  What!  our 
little  vessel  leading? — the  slii-k  .4  it  ml.  the 
record -breaking  Kndymian,  the  long-stick 
Mtantic,  (lie  great  ship  Valhalla — the  little 
FI rur  dr  l.yn  leading  them? 

"Yes;  three  days  ago  we  passed  the 
leader  to  the  south.  She  was  in  thirty-five 
ten  we»t  and  forty-six  ten  north — going  be- 
fore it  under  reefed  fore  and  iniaxen  sail*." 

A Rude  Awakening 

What ! and  we  with  our  whole  mainsail ! 
Thirty  five  ten  nnd  forty-six  ten — we  rushed 
to  the  log  ami  plotted  breathlessly  on  the 
chart.  Sure  enough,  we  mu*t  have  Is-en 
ahead,  then.  We  bade  that  ship  Gnd*|M-<sl 
most  cordially.  Oh  joy.  oh  joy!” 

Now  it  happened  that  the  steamer,  as  we 
learned  later,  was  only  two  or  three  hundred 
miles  out  of  Her  reckoning.  I am  sure  we 
forgave  her — the  gavety  had  been  ours,  the 
taste  of  possible  victory  never  quite  lost. 
The  comfort  of  it  stayed  with  us  clear  up  to 
the  time  when  we  swung  into  the  Knglish 
Channel  for  the  Inst  fifty  miles  of  the  run. 
Rare  going  we  had  had  the  previous 
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twenty-four  hours — 2H0  miles.  A fine 
finish  because  of  the  possibilities,  which  led 
one  of  the  crew  to  a»k  what  they  gave  a 
man  who  took  tits  in  his  excitement. 
“ Itrandv."  said  some  one.  **  Brandy,  eh? 
Then  I'm  liable  to  have  a fit — puss  the 
word  for  the  doctor  to  stand  by  with  the 
medicine."  Tlu*  wonderful  Li/ard  Light 
danced  in  the  clouds  forty  miles  away,  and 
liy  and  by,  to  the  noise  of  booms  and  the 
Hare  of  colored  lights,  we  crniuii-d  the  south 
line  uf  the  lighthouse  flush. 

We  did  not  Win,  but — 

We  did  not  win — far  from  it.  Seven 
hours  earlier  nnd  we  should  have  been 
third,  which  made  us  mourn  for  the  long 
hours  of  drifting.  Hut  we  had  made  the 
rn-ditahle  passu  go  of  fourteen  days,  with 
some  recoin |H-nsing  periods — I.12A  miles  iu 
five  days,  and  an  average  of  IlIVi  knots  for 
the  last  seven  days:  which  wasn’t  had. 
especially  with  some  of  the  others  still  to 
come.  And  the  appreciation  of  the  local 
yachtsmen  who  came  to  see  her  when  we 
lay  to  anchor  at  Falmouth  was  not  entirely 
lost  to  some  of  us,  more  especially  the  mate, 
who  had  bin  own  hump  of  humor. 

Two  came  rowing  up  nnd  surveyed  the 
yacht.  They  spelled  her  name  out — Floor 
five  Li’s*.  “ Hi  sye,  is  this  the  yacht  busted 
in  the  man’s  ribs  and  the  boat  in?  You  must 
’ave  ’ad  it  something  rough?”  This  to  mute 
Cody,  who  apparently  did  not  hear.  So  they 
repeated  the  question:  "Must  ’live  ’ad 

heavy  weather,  sir?"  The  mate  did  not 
reply,  but  it  happened  that  just  then  he 
called  to  one  of  the  crew:  "Oh,  Dominion. 
Ih-aw  a bucket  of  fresh  water,  and  go  aloft 
and  wa-.li  the  salt  off  the  mastheads.” 


Aimes  to  MoTRRki  Ms*  Wurtiow’*  Soots img  Stan* 
thoul.l  Always  lie  tiw.1  for  rhiMrrn  teething  It  Millies  the 
chil.l,  Wiens  ttie  (turn*,  *IDvs  all  twin,  cures  wind  colic,  aad 
i*  tlir  Iwul  retried r tor  dmrihar*  — (.4*1 


BABY'S  POOD 

an  slwar*  he  uniform  rf  vrau  uar  Doarirn'*  E*<it*  Ra«wi>  Com 
DKSSKO  Un  a.  The  nominal  Kspeenll i-  iirrrnrei]  a*  an  intent 
(nod.  Srrvl  for  Huliy  * Diary,  « vnliMlde  ImukUrt  lur  mothers 
■ oS  Hudson  Street.  New  York  1 


IN  AN  EMERGENCY 

n usidtiw  trlrnhone  is  estrcmely  vsliuNc.  Have  you  one’ 
Write  tor  luoklrt  und  rates  Naw  York  TiLarnosa  (oartei, 
ij  Hey  Street. — IA.fl' | 


WRONG  SORT 

Perhaps  Plain  Old  Meat,  Potatoes  and  Bread 
may  Be  Against  You  for  a Time. 

A ehange  to  the  riidtt  kind  of  food  can  lift  one 
from  a sick-lscd.  A liulv  in  Welden.  III.,  says: 

••Last  spring  1 iH-cnmr  Isslfast.  with  severe 
stomach  trouble,  accompanied  l»v  sick  headache. 
I got  worst*  mid  worse,  until  1 (•ccamc  so  low  I 
could  scarcely  retain  any  fond  at  all,  altbnugb  I 
t rii-il  every  kind.  I bud  become  completely  dis- 
couraged, luul  given  up  nil  hope,  and  thought  I 
was  ih  m»i  net  I to  starve  to  death,  till  one  day  my 
husband,  trying  to  find  something  1 could  retain, 
brought  borne  some  Grape-Nuts. 

"To  my  surprise  the  food  agreed  with  me, 
digested  perfeetly,  and  without  distress.  I began 
to  gain  strength  at  once,  my  flesh  (which  had  been 
dubby  I grew  firmer,  my  health  improver!  iu  every 
way  ami  every  dav,  and  iu  u very  few  weeks  I 
gained  JO  pounds  in  weight.  I liki-d  Grape-Nut* 
so  well  (hut  for  4 months  I ate  no  other  food,  and 
always  felt  as  well  satisfied  after  eating  as  if  I had 
sat  down  to  a fine  banquet. 

" I had  ihi  return  of  tin*  miserable  sick  stomach 
nor  of  the  headaches  that.  I used  to  have  when  I 
ate  other  food.  1 am  now  a well  woman,  doing  all 
my  own  work  again,  and  feel  that  life  ia  worth 
living. 

••Gra|w-\iil*  food  has  Ihtii  a gi»l-.*end  to  my 
family;  it  surely  saved  my  life,  and  my  two  little 
l»y*  luivc  thriven  on  it  wonderfully."  Name 
given  by  Postum  Co  , Hattie  Creek,  Mieli. 

| There's  a reason. 

Get  the  little  IsMik,  "Tlio  Hoad  to  Wellvillc,”  in 
each  pkg. 
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tion on  mining  ami  oil  Industrie*,  principal  com- 
panies, best  dividend-paying  stocks,  ami  showing  l»*w 
immense  profit*  may  iw  made  on  absolutely  »aie  in 
vestments.  Write  for  it  unlay.  A.  L.  WISNER  & 
CO.,  32  Broadway,  New  York. 
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VI. — The  Adventure  of  the  Hired  Burglar 


I HAD  not  seen  Raffle*  Holme*  (nr  some  weeks,  nor  had  I heard 
from  him,  although  I had  faithfully  remitted  to  his  address 
his  share  of  the  literary  proceed*  of  his  adventures  as 
promptly  as  circumataneea  permitted — $rtiK>  on  the  first  tale. 
iflkiO  on  the  second,  and  no  less  than  $|KOO  mi  the  third, 
showing  « constantly  growing  profit  on  our  combination  from 
inv  side  of  the  venture.  These  cheeks  had  not  even  l*vn  ore- 
sent  cd  for  iwyment  at  the  hank.  Fearing  from  this  that  he  might 
lie  ill.  I called  at  Holmes's  lodgings  in  the  Rcxraerc.  a wellcslub- 
liahed  bachelor  apartment  hotel,  on  Forty-fourth  Street,  to  In- 
quire us  to  the  state  of  bis  health.  The  clerk  behind  the  desk 
greeted  me  cordially  os  I entered,  and  hade  me  go  at  once  to 
Holmes'*  apartment  on  the  eighteenth  Hoar,  which  I immediately 
priuinlnl  to  do. 

••  Here  is  Mr.  Holmes’s  latchkey,  sir,"  said  the  clerk.  ’*  He  told 
me  you  were  to  have  access  to  his  apartment  at  any  time." 

••  lie  is  in,  is  he!"  I asked. 

*•  I really  don’t  know,  air.  I will  call  up  and  inquire,  if  you 
wish.”  replied  the  elerk. 

’•Oh.  never  mind."  said  I.  "I'll  go  up,  anyhow,  and  if  he  is 
out.  I’ll  wait.” 

So  up  1 went,  and  a few  moments  later  had  entered  the  apart- 
ment. As  the  door  opened,  the  little  private  hallway  trading  to 
hi*  den  at  the  rear  burst  into  a flood  of  light,  and  from  an  inner 
room,  the  entrance  to  which  was  closed.  I eould  lieur  Holmes's 
voice  cheerily  ouroiling  out  snatches  of  such  popular  airs  as  " Tam- 
many " and  " Kf  Yo’  lluhn't  Got  No  Money  Yo’  Needn’t  Rodder 
Me. 

I laughed  quietly  and  at  the  same  time  hrruttied  a sigh  of  re- 
lief. It  was  very  evident  from  the  tone  of  his  voice  that  there 
was  nothing  serious  the  matter  with  my  friend  and  partner. 

"Hullo,  Raffles  I"  I called  out,  knocking  on  the  door  to  the 
inner  room. 

“ Tam -ma -nee,  Tam-ma-nee  ; 

Steam  punt,  wampum, 

(let  their  wampum, 

Tam-ma-nct," 

was  the  sole  answer,  and  in  such  fortissimo  tone*  that  1 was  not 
surprised  that  he  did  not  hear  me. 

"Oh.  I say.  Ruffle*."  I hallooed,  rapping  on  the  door  again,  this 
linn-  with  the  head  of  my  cone.  “ Its  Jenkins,  old  man.  fame 
to  look  you  up.  \Yna  afraid  something  had  happened  to  you.” 

'*  ’H’nw  down  upon  the  fttranee  Hirer, 

Far,  far  at  rap, 

Drrr'n  trhar  mah  heart  am  turnin'  ercr,  .. 

Dere't  irhar  de  ole  Jolka  at  ay,” 

wn*  the  reply. 

Again  I laughed. 

“ lie's  suffering  from  a had  attack  of  cnonitis  this  evening."  I 
olmcrved  to  myself.  " l.nnks  to  me  us  if  I’d  have  to  let  it  run  its 
course." 

Whereupon  I retired  to  a very  comfortable  couch  near  the 
window  and  sat  down  to  await  the  termination  of  the  musical. 

Five  minutes  later  the  singing  having  shown  no  sign  of  abate- 
ment I became  impatient,  and  a third  assault  on  the  door  fol- 
lowed. this  time  with  cane,  hands,  and  tor*  in  unison. 

" I’ll  have  him  out  this  time  or  die!"  I ejaculated,  filled  with 
resolve,  and  then  began  such  n pounding  upon  the  door  as  should 
have  sufficed  to  awake  a dead  Raffle-,  not  to  mention  a living  one. 

" Hi.  there.  Jenkins!”  cried  a voice  behind  me.  in  the  midst  of 
this  operation,  identically  the  same  voice,  too,  as  that  still  going 
on  in  the  room  in  front  of  me.  "What  the  dickens  are  you  trying 
to  do, — hatter  tlie  house  down?" 


I whirled  about  like  a Hash,  and  was  deeply  startled  to  sec 
Raffles  himself  standing  by  the  divan  I had  just  vacated,  divesting 
himself  of  his  gloves  and  light  overcoat. 

" You — Raffles!"  I roared  in  astonishment. 

" Yep,”  said  he.  “ Who  else?'' 

" Rut  the — the  other  chap — in  the  room  there V’ 

“Oh,”  laughed  Raffle*.  "That's  u»v  alibi  - prover — hold  on  a 
minute  and  I’ll  show  you.” 

Whereupon  he  unlocked  the  door  Into  the  liedroorn,  whence  had 
come  the  tuneful  lyric*,  threw  it  wide  open,  nod  revealed  to  my 
astonished  ga*e  no  less  an  object  than  a large  Ui  I king- machine 
still  engaged  in  the  strenuous  fulfilment  of  its  noisy  mission. 

"What  the  dickens!”  I said. 

" It's  attached  to  my  front  door."  said  Raffle*,  silencing  the 
machine.  **  The  minute  the  door  i»  opened  it  begins  to  sing  like 
the  four  nnd  twenty  blackbird*  baked  in  a pie.” 

” Rut  wlmt  good  is  it?”  said  I. 

"Oh.  well — it  keep*  the  servants  from  spending  too  much  time 
in  niv  apartment,  snooping  among  my  papers,  perhaps;  and  it 
may  some  day  come  in  useful  in  establishing  an  nlihi  if  thing* 
go  wrong  with  me.  You'd  have  sworn  I was  in  there  just  now, 
wouldn't  you?” 

•*  1 would  indeed,'*  said  I. 

“ Well — you  we.  I wasn't,  so  there  you  are."  said  Raffles 
Holme*.  " Ry  the  way.  you've  come  at  an  interesting  moment. 
There'll  lie  thing*  doing  In-fore  the  evening  is  over.  I’ve  had  an 
anxious  caller  here  five  time*  already  to-day.  I've  Wen  standing 
in  the  barber  shop  opposite  getting  u line  on  him.  His  card  name 
is  Grouch,  his  real  name  i* — " 

Here  Raffles  Holme*  leaned  forward  and  whispered  in  my  ear 
a name  of  such  eminent  respectability  that  1 fairly  gasped. 

” You  don't  mean  the  Mr. — ” 

**  Nobody  elsp,”  said  Raffles  Holmes.  “ Only  he  don’t  know  I 
know  who  he  is.  The  third  time  Grouch  culled  I trailed  hint  to 
Rlank's  house,  and  then  recognized  him  a*  Blank  himself." 

*'  And  what  does  he  want  with  you?"  1 asked. 

“ That  remains  to  lie  seen.”  said  Raffle*  Holmes.  “ All  1 know 
is  that  next  Tuesday  he  will  lie  required  to  turn  over  $100,000 
unregistered  bond*  to  a young  man  about  to  come  of  age,  for 
whom  he  has  been  a trustee.” 

"Aha!"  said  I.  "And  you  think — " 

*'  I don’t  think.  Jenkins,  until  the  time  comes.  Gray  matter 
is  wares*  these  times,  ami  I’m  not  wasting  any  of  mine  on  un- 
necessary speculation.”  said  Raffle*  Holmes. 

At  this  |ioint  the  telephone  1**11  rang  ami  Raffle*  answered  the 
summon*. 

**  Yes,  I’ll  see  Mr.  Grouch,  Show  him  up.”  he  said.  “ It  would 
he  mighty  interesting  rending  if  some  newspapers  showed  him 
up."  he  added,  with  a grin,  ns  he  returned.  " Ry  the  way.  Jenkins. 
I think  you'd  better  go  in  there  nnd  have  a half-hour’s  chat  with 
the  talking-machine.  I have  an  idea  old  imin  Grouch  won't  have 
much  to  say  with  a third  party  present.  Listen  all  you  want  to, 
hut  don't  breathe  Ion  loud  or  you'll  frighten  him  away.” 

I immediately  retired,  and  a moment  later  Mr.  Grouch  entered 
Holmes's  den. 

"Glad  to  see  you."  said  Raffle*  Holmes,  cordially.  “I  was  won 
dering  how  soon  you'd  be  here.” 

" You  expected  me.  then!"  nskrd  the  visitor,  in  surprise. 

*'  Ye«."  said  Holmes.  " Next  Tuesday  is  young  Wilbraham'* 
twenty  first  birthday,  and—" 

Reel  ing  through  a crack  in  the  door  I could  see  Grouch  stagger. 

"You — you  know  mv  errand,  then!”  lie  gasped  out. 

“Only  roughly,  Mr.  Grouch."  said  llolmus,  coolly.  "Only 
roughly.  Rut  I am  very  much  afraid  that  I can't  do  what  you 
want  me  to.  Those  bond*  are  doubtless  in  some  broker's  Ikix  in 
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a “ai fe-ilo posit  company,  and  I don’t  propose 
t«i  try  to  borrow  them  surreptitiously,  even 
temporarily,  from  mi  iucorporulrd  institu- 
tion. It  i*  nol  only  a tlrttigvnni*  but  a 
criminal  operation.  Hoes  your  employer 
know  that  you  have  taken  them?" 

“My  employer  ?"  stammered  Grouch, 
tnken  ..If  bis  guard. 

*•  \’c*.  Aren't  you  the  confidential  necrr* 
tury  of  Mr.  ■ ■ r Here  Holmes  mentioned 
the  name  of  the  eminent  financier  and  pliil- 
antltropist.  No  one  Mould  Imve  suspected, 
from  the  tone  of  hi*  voice,  that  Holme*  was 
perfectly  aware  that  Grouch  and  the  emi- 
nent financier  were  one  and  the  same  person. 
The  idea  seemed  to  please  and  steady  the 
visitor. 

“ Why — ab — ye* — I am  Mr.  Blank’s  confi- 
dential’secretary.”  he  blurted  out.  " And — 
ah— of  course  Mr.  Klunk  doe*  not  know  that 
I have  *|ierulutnl  with  the  bond*  and  lost 
them.” 

“ The  bond**  are—" 

" In  the  hand*  of  Hunker  A Hurke.  I had 
hoped  you  would  l>e  able  to  surest  some 
way  in  which  I could  pet  hold  of  them  Ions 
enough  to  turn  them  over  to  young  Wil- 
brahiiin,  and  then,  in  wune  other  way.  to  re- 
store them  later  to  Hunker  A Hurke." 

“ That  is  impoKaihlr."  '•aid  Baffles  Holmes. 
**  For  the  reasons  statist.  I cannot  be  a 
party  to  a criminal  operation.” 

“ It  will  mean  ruin  for  me  if  it  cannot 
be  done/’  manned  Grouch.  " For  Mr.  blank 
us  well,  Mr.  Holmes:  he  i*  so  diep  in  the 
market  he  ran't  poimihly  pull  out.  I thought 
|Mis*ih]y  you  knew  of  some  reformed  cracks- 
man who  would  do  this  one  favor  for  me 
just  to  tide  things  over.  All  we  need  Is 
three  vreeka’  time  — three  miserable  little 
week*.” 

" Can’t  he  done  with  a safe-deposit  com- 
pany at  the  other  end  of  the  line,”  said 
Baffles  Holmes.  “ If  It  were  Mr.  Blank’s 
own  private  valet  at  hi*  home  it  would  be 
different.  That  would  be  a matter  between 
gentlemen,  between  Mr.  Blank  and  myself, 
but  tiie  other  would  put  a corporation  on 
the  trail  of  the  safe-breaker — an  uncom- 
promising situation." 

Grouch's  eye  glistened. 

“ You  know  a man  who.  for  a considera- 
1 ion  and  with  a guarantee  against  prosecu- 
tion, would  break  open  my — I mean  Mr. 
Blank's  private  vnuItT"  he  cried. 

" 1 think  so/’  said  Raffles  Holmes,  non- 
eonmiitally.  “ Not  a*  a crime,  however, 
merely  a*' a favor,  and  with  the  lofty  pur- 
pose of  Having  an  honored  name  from  ruin. 
My  advice  to  you  would  l*e  to  put  a dummy 
package,  supposed  to  contain  the  minting 
itond*.  abmg  with  about  JF3II.OOO  worth  of 
other  securities  in  that  vault,  and  so  ar- 
range matters  that  on  the  night  preceding 
the  date  of  young  Wllbrahnui’s  majority, 
the  man  I will  vend  you  shall  have  tin*  op- 
portunity to  crack  it  open  and  get  away 
with  the  *tnff  unmolested  and  unseen.  Next 
day  young  Wilbrahain  will  see  for  himself 
why  it  i*  that  Mr.  Blank  cannot  turu  over 
his  trust.  That  in  the  only  secure  and  1 
may  *av  decently  honest  way  out  of  your 
trouble. 

" Mr.  Rafik  * Holmes,  you  are  n genius  I** 
cried  Grouch,  ecstatically.  And  then  lie 
calmed  down  again,  as  an  unpleasant 
thought  Hashed  across  hi*  mind.  “ Why  i* 
it  necessary  to  put  thirty  thousand  dollars 
additional  In  the  safe.  Mr.  Holmes t" 

" Simple  ■*  a blind."  said  Holme*. 
" Young  Wilhrahom  would  be  rather  sus- 
picious if  the  burglar  got  away  with  noth- 
ing but  hi«  property,  wouldn't  he?" 

” Quite  so."  said  Grouch.  " And  now.  Mr. 
Holme*,  what  will  this  service  co*t  me?” 

“ Five  thousand  dollars.”  said  Holme*. 

" I’he-c-c-w!"  whistled  Grouch.  “Isn’t 
that  pretty  steep!" 

" No,  Mr.  Grouch.  1 save  two  reputa- 
tion*- -yours  and  Mr.  Blank’s.  Twentv-flvc 
hundred  dollars  is  not  much  to  pay  for  a 
icpiilalion  these  days — -1  mean  a real  one.  of 
eon  roe,  anch  «i*  yours  is  up  to  date,"  said 
Klnlmca,  coldly. 

“Payable  by  certified  check?”  said 
Grouch. 

“ Not  much/'  laughed  Ilolnics.  “ In  twen 
ty-dollar  hills,  Mr.  Grouch.  You  may  leave 
them  In  the  safe  atong  with  the  other  valua- 
ble*." 

"Thank  you.  Mr.  Holme*/'  said  Grouch, 
rising.  “ It  shall  la-  as  you  say.  Before 
I go,  sir,  may  I «*k  how  you  knew  me  and 
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by  what  principle  nf 
deduction  you  came  tn 
guess  my  business  so 
accurately  ?” 

“ It  was  simple 
enough,”  said  Holmes. 

**  I knew,  in.  the  first 
place,  that  so  eminent 
a person  as  Mr.  Blank 
would  not  conic  to  me 
in  the  guise  of  a Mr. 

Crouch  if  he  hadn't 
some  very  Berious 
trouble  on  his  mind. 

I knew,  from  reading 
the  society  items  in 
the  irhiraM.  that  Mr. 

II  oh  by  Wilbraham 
would  celebrate  the  at- 
tainment of  his  nin 
jority  by  a big  fete  on 
the  17  th  of  next 
month.  Everybody 
knows  that  Mr.  Blank 
is  Mr.  Wilbraham’s 
trustee  until  he  comes 
of  age.  It  was  easy 
enough  to  surmise 
from  that  what  the 
nature  of  the  trou- 
ble was.  Two  and 
two  almost  invaria- 
bly make  four,  Mr. 

Grouch." 

“ And  how  the 
devil,”  demanded 
Crouch,  angrily,  “ how 
the  devil  did  Vou 
know  I was  Blank?'’ 

" Mr.  Blank  passes 
the  plate  at  the 
church  1 go  to  every 
Sunday.”  said  Holmes. 

1 a u g h i n g.  " and  it 
would  take  a great 
sight  more  than  a two- 
dollar  wig  ami  a pair 
of  fifty-rent  whiskers 
to  conceal  that 
pompous  manner  of 

” Tush ! You  would 
better  not  make  me 
angry,  Mr.  Holmes,** 
said  Crouch,  red- 
dening. 

“ You  can  get  as 
angry  us  you  think 
vou  can  afford  to,  for 
all  I care,  Mr.  Blunk.” 
said  Holmes.  “ It’a 
none  of  my  funeral, 
you  know." 

And  so  the  matter 
was  settled.  The  un- 
masked Blank,  seeing 
that  wrath  was  useless,  eu lined  down  and  accepted  Holmes's  terms 
ami  method  for  his  relief. 

" I'll  have  my  man  there  at  4 a.m.,  October  17.  Mr.  Blank.”  said 
Holmes.  "See  that  your  end  of  it  is  ready.  *I1»e  const  must  he 
kept  clear  or  the  scheme  falls  through.” 

Crouch  went  heavily  out,  and  Holmes  called  me  back  into  the 
room. 

“ .lenkins,"  said  he,  “that  man  is  one  of  the  biggest  scoundrels 
in  creation,  and  I'm  going  to  give  him  a jolt.” 

“Where  are  you  going  to  p-t  the  retired  burglar?"  I asked. 

“Sir,”  returned  Unifies  Holmes,  "this  is  to  lie  n personally  con- 
ducted enterprise.  It's  a job  worthy  of  my  grandairt  on  my 
mother's  side.  Unifies  will  turn  the  triek.” 

And  it.  tumrd  out  so  to  Is1,  for  the  affair  went  through  without 
n hitch.  The  night  of  the  lfith  of  October  I sjiont  at  RafRes’s 
apartments.  He  was  ns  calm  ns  though  nothing  unusual  were  on 
hand.  He  sang  Bong*,  played  the  piano,  and  up  to  midnight  was 
ns  gay  and  skittish  as  a schooltoy  on  vacation.  As  twelve  o'clock 
struck,  however,  he  sobered  down,  put  on  his  lint  and  mat,  and, 
bidding  me  remain  whore  I was.  departed  by  means  of  the  flre- 
escaiie. 

“ Keep  up  the  talk,  Jenkins,"  lie  said, 
here,  and  it's  just  us  well,  in  matters  nf  this  sort,  that  our  neigh- 
bors should  have  the  impression  that  I have  wo  I p»ne  out.  I’ve 
filled  the  machine  up  with  a choice  lot  of  songs  and  small  talk 
tn  take  care  of  my  end  of  it.  A consolidated  pis  company,  like 
yourself,  should  have  no  ditfimlty  in  tilling  in  the  gajw. 

And  with  that  he  left  me  to  ns  merry  and  withal  as  nervous  a 
throe  hours  as  I ever  spent  in  my  life.  Unifies  bud  indeed  tilled 
that  talking  tiLti-liiric — thin  ecu  full  cylinders  of  it — with  as  choice 
mi  assortment  of  i-aiiM-rie  and  humorous  anecdote*  a* 
could  have  wished  to  licnr.  Now- 
up  and  not  worry  about  him. 
out:  ” You  ought  to  see  rue  now, 


die  of  this  Grouch 
oh.  and  it's  a dandy, 
’ll  teach  him  a les- 
son.” The  effect  of  all 
this  was  most  un- 
canny. It  was  as  if 
Hallies  Holmes  him- 
self spoke  to  me  from 
the  depths  of  that 
dark  room  in  the 
lllnnk  household, 
where  he  was  engaged 
in  an  enterprise  of 
dreadful  risk  merely 
to  save  the  good  name 
of  one  who  no  longer 
deserved  to  hear  such 
a thing.  In  spile  of 
all  this,  however,  ns 
the  hours  passed  I be 
gan  to  grow  more  and 
more  nervous.  The 
talking- machine  Bang 
and  chattered,  hut 
when  four  o’clock 
came  and  Holmes  had 
not  yet  returned,  I be- 
came ulinost  frenzied 
with  excitement — and 
then  at  the  climax  of 
the  tension  came  the 
flash  of  his  dark  lan- 
tern on  the  fire  escape, 
and  he  climbed  heavi- 
ly into  the  room. 

" Thunk  heaven 
you're  back,”  I cried. 

" You  have  reason 
to,”  said  Holmes,  sink- 
i n g into  a chair. 
“ Give  me  some  whis- 
key. That  man  Blank 
is  a worse  scoundrel 
than  I took  him  for.” 
” What's  happen- 
ed?’’ I asked.  " Didn’t 
hp  play  square?'* 

" No.”  said  Holmes, 
breathing  heavily. 
“ lie  waited  until  I 
had  hti*ted  the  thing 
open  and  was  on  niv 
way  out  in  the  dark 
hall,  and  then  |>ounc*d 
on  me  with  his  butler 
and  valet.  I bowled 
the  butler  down  the 
kitchen  stairs,  and 
sent  the  valet  howling 
into  the  dining-room 
with  nn  appendicitis 
jab  in  the  Stomach, 
ami  had  the  pleasure 
of  Mucking  both  of 
Mr.  Blank's  eyes.” 

“ And  the  stuff?” 

“ Bight  here,"  said  Holmes,  tapping  his  chest.  ” I was  afruid 
something  might  happen  uu  the  way  out  and  I kept  both  hands  fret-. 
I haven't  much  confidence  in  philanthropists  like  Blank.  Fortu- 
nately the  scrimmage  was  in  the  dark,  so  Blank  will  never  know 
who  hit  him.” 

**  What  are  vou  going  to  do  with  the  945,000!**  1 queried,  ns 
we  went  over  tin-  booty  inter  and  found  it  all  there. 

“ Don't  know — haven't  made  up  my  mind,”  said  Holmes,  la- 
conically. " I'm  ton  tired  to  think  ulaout  that  now.  It's  me  for 
bed.”  Ami  with  that  he  turned  in. 

Two  days  later,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Mr.  Grouch 
again  called,  and  Holmes  received  him  courteously. 

" Well,  Mr.  Holmes,”  Grouch  observed,  unctuously,  rubbing  Ids 
hands  together,  "it  was  a nice  job,  neatly  done.  It.  raved  the 
day  for  me.  Wilbraham  was  satisfied,  and  has  given  me  a whole 
year  to  make  go**!  the  lie.*.  My  reputation  i«  raved,  ami—" 

“ Excuse  me,  Mr.  Blank  — or  Grouch  — cr  — to  what  do  you 
refer?”  asked  Holmes. 

“ Why,  our  little  transaction  of  Monday  ni;;ht — or  was  it  Tues- 
day morning?"  said  Grouch. 

“Oh — that!"  raid  Holmes.  “Well,  I’m  glad  to  hear  you  man- 
aged to  pull  it  off  satisfactorily.  I was  n little  worried  about  it. 
I was  afraid  you  were  done  for." 

” Done  for?"  said  Grouch.  '*  Nn.  indeed.  The  little  plan  went 
off  without  a hitch." 

“Good,"  said  Holmes.  “I  congratulate  you.  IP&Ont  did  gnu 
i/i'I  to  tin  the  fnbtn 

“ Who — what— what — why.  what  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Holmes?" 
gasped  Grouch. 

" 1’reoisi-ly  what  I sav — or  maybe  you  don’t  like  to  tell  me — 
such  things  arc  apt  to  be  on  a confidential  basis.  Anyhow.  I'm 
glad  you’re  safe,  Mr.  Grouch,  ami  I hope  your  troubles  are  over." 
•‘They  will  lie  when  you  give  me  buck  my  said  Grouch. 

*'  Your  wlmt?"  demanded  11 -dines,  with  wc||-fcigned  surprise. 
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•*  My  00,000,"  repeated  Blank,  Hi*  voice 
rising  l"  a shout. 

“ My  dear  Mr.  Grouch,”  said  Holme*. 
••  bmv  ’ should  I know  anythin},'  about  your 
$30,000?" 

••  Didn’t  your — your  man  take  it?”  de- 
manded Grouch,  huskily. 

■*  My  man!  Really,  Mr.  Grouch,  you 
speak  * in  riddle*  this  evening.  Pray  make 
yourself  more  clear." 

••  Your  reformed  burglar.  who  broke  open 
my  safe.  and — " Grouch  went  on. 

•*  | have  no  such  man,  Mr.  Grouch." 

•'  Didn’t  you  send  a man  to  my  house, 
Mr.  It* nii-s.  to  break  open  my  wife,  and  take 
certain  specified  parcel*  of  negotiable  prop- 
erly therefrom!"  said  Grouch,  rising  and 
pounding  the  table  with  his  list*. 

*•  / did  no/ r returned  Holmes,  with  equal 
emphasis.  “ I have  never  in  my  life  sent 
anyliody  to  your  house,  sir.” 

“ Then  who  in  the  name  of  heaven  did?" 
roared  Grouch.  " The  stuff  i*  gone.’' 
Holme*  shrilled  hi*  shoulders. 

••  I am  willing."  said  he.  calmly,  “ to  un- 
dertake to  find  out  who  did  it.  if  anybody, 
if  that  i*  what  you  mean.  Mr.  Grouch. 
Ferret i ng  out  crime  i*  my  profession.  Oth- 
erwise. I hep  to  assure  you  that  my  interest 
in  the  case  erase*  at  this  moment.” 

Here  llolme*  rose  with  quiet  dignity  and 
walk>sl  to  the  door. 

••  You  will  find  me  at  my  office  in  the 
morning.  Mr.  Grouch."  he  remarked,  M in 
ease  you  wish  to  consult  me  professionally." 

"Ilali!"  sneered  Grouch.  "You  think 
you  ran  put  me  off  this  way,  do  you?” 

" I think  so."  suid  Holmes,  with  a glit- 
tering eye.  “ No  gentleman  or  other  per- 
son may  try  to  raise  a disturbance  in  iny 
private  apartments  and  remain  then'.” 

••  We'll  see  what  the  police  have  to  say 
about  this,  Mr.  Raffle*  Holmes."  Grouch 
shrieked  ns  be  made  for  the  door. 

’*  Very  well."  said  Holmes.  “ I’ve  no 
doubt  they  will  find  our  discussion  of  the 
other  sinners  very  interesting.  They  are 
welcome  to  the  whole  story  as  far  as  I uni 
concerned." 


And  lie  closed  the  door  on  the  ashen 
face  of  the  suffering  Mr.  Grouch. 

“ What  shall  I do  with  your  share  of  the 
$30,000.  Jenkins?"  said  Raffles  Holme*  a 
week  later. 

•'  Anything  you  plcaac,”  saW  I.  “ Only 
don’t  offer  any  of  It  to  me.  I can't  ques- 
tion the  abstract  justice  of  your  mulcting 
old  Blank  for  the  amount,  hut.  somehow  or 
other,  I don’t  want  any  of  it  myself.  Send 
it  to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.” 
"Good!”  said  Holmes.  "That's  what  I’ve 
done  with  my  share.  Sec!” 

And  he  showed  me  an  evening  |ui|*>r  in 
which  the  lioard  conveyed  its  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  generosity  of  an  unknown  donor 
of  the  princely  sum  of  $ 1 5.000. 

THE  END. 


The  Leaders  of  the  Russian 
People 

(Continued  from  jntijr  12-ifS.) 

Moscow-,  and  who,  finally  losing  lii*  temper, 
passionately  declared  that  they  had  up- 
jM-alcd  to  the  rilling  powers,  and  had  not 
own  heard ; it  wa*  time  now  to  appeal  to 
the  people.  Mr.  Prtntnkcvitch  is  a very 
Russian  type.  Ho  is  what  used  to  be  called 
"a  man  of  the  forties” — that  is.  of  the 
period  of  ideology  and  enthusiasm  for  gen- 
era! abstractions  which  preceded  the  Cri- 
mean war.  The  same  class  later  on  devel- 
oped the  reforms  which  marked  the  reign 
of  Alexander  II..  " the  Liberator."  It  waa 
the  enthusiasm  of  this  class  which  made 
|Mx»ihlc  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  a 
great  humanitarian  measure  for  which  Alex- 
under  II.  received  all  the  praise,  but  the  real 
credit  for  which  belong*  to  the  country 
gentry,  who  practically  ruined  themselves 
for  the  honor  of  the  Tsanlom.  This  weak- 
ening of  the  landowning  elaaa  is  a grave 
source  of  wrakni-u  to  the  present  popular 
movement.  They  have  no  such  prestige  as 
the  landownet*  of  ICngland,  fur  example,  pos- 


sess, and  they  are.  further,  practically  iso- 
lated from  the  peasants,  who  covet  the  land 
still  left  to  the  landowners,  and  believe  it 
rightly  belongs  to  the  |icn*ant*. 


Within  the  Law 

Mias  P.U'i.a  Kiiwahoeh.  who  is  almost 
ready  to  begin  rehearsals  of  her  new  comic 
opera.  spent  the  summer  travelling  in  the 
Par  Fast.  Miss  Pal wa riles  says  that  the 
Mohamiiieduii  religion  * permits  of  more 
evasions  than  does  the  Uaincs  law.  “ The 
faithful  are  forbidden  to  paint  any  live 
ubjeri Mis*  Kdwurdc*  relates,  “and  yet  I 
frequently  saw  in  Constantinople  picture* 
of  birds  and  animitl*.  One  day  I commented 
oil  this  fuel.  The  guide  and  I hud  stopped 
la-fore  a canvas  showing  two  doves.  ' Here 
is  an  artist.’  I remarked.  * who  has  allowed 
his  enthusiasm  to  get  away  with  his  scru- 
ple*. His  picture  represent*  something 
alive.’  • Not  at  all,’  returned  the  guide. 
‘ If  nuidame  will  look  more  closely  she  will 
ms-  that  the*«-  bird*  are  not  alive.  A bul- 
let Hole  ha*  ht-cn  puinted  in  the  brewnt  of 
each.’  ” 


Unavoidable 

That  the  geographical  area  of  the  I'nitcd 
States  is  not  fully  comprehended  by  the 
average  foreigner  is  illustrated  by  an  anec- 
dote told  by  Jefferson  De  Angelin,  the 
comedian  who  is  starring  in  " Fantana.” 
An  Kiiglishinnii.  accompanied  by  his  valet, 
had  been  travelling  due  west  from  New 
York  lor  four  days.  At  the  end  of  the 
fourth  day.  master  and  servant  seated  them- 
selves  in  the  smoker  of  tin-  train,  whence 
the  man  looked  steadily  nut  of  the  ear  win- 
dow. At  last  hi*  companion  grew  curious. 
"John,”  he  said."  of  what  you  are  thinking.” 

” I was  just  thinking,  sir.  about  the  dis- 
covery of  Ilamerien,”  replied  the  valet. 
" Coltimliii*  didn't  do  such  u wonderful 
thing  when  he  found  this  country,  did  he, 
sir?  Hafter  all’s  said  and  done,  Nrw  could 
‘c  ’dp  it?" 
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ceremonial,  in  the  harbor  off  our  ledge.  and  ranged  away  from  it. 
ihc  Majiflsiicer,  and  the  botfikin.  ami  the  (Sal I'latm#,  in  a nublc  Hue 
that  modi-  tie  forget  tin*  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company'*  barges. 
Which  are  our  more  habitual  companions.  Two  of  the  whip*  were 
government  yachts,  and  if  the  third  was  u war-ship,  paradoxically 
Ix'iirlng  the  olive-branch  bearers  to  their  congress  at  the  home  of 
our  war  ships  in  the  Navy-Yard,  yet  it  kept  itself  modestly  in  the 
Imckground,  and  no  more  offended  with  belligerent  show*  than 
the  retiring  gnus  nf  the  fort-  on  Gerrish  Island  under  which  it  lay. 
There  were,  doubtless,  salutes  Grid,  in  expression  of  the  official 
welcomes  offered  the  nation's  cunts,  and  through  the  incidents  on 
ltonrd.  which  we  devoured  with  eager  opera-glasses,  there  was  the 
rhythmical  glitter  of  uniforms,  ascending  and  descending  between 
the  Navy-Yard  launches  and  the  yachts. 

It  was  not.  wst  helically,  altogether  unfit  that  the  character  of 
the  reception  of  them-  envoy*  should  l*e  military.  since  though 
they  came  hoping  to  make  peace,  they  niay  g»  having  only  made 
more  war;  and  Inevitably  their  reception  both  at  the  Navy-Yanl 
and  in  Portsmouth  was  military.  In  the  charming  little  old  city, 
which  could  have  made  no  civil  display,  except  with  the  Sunday- 
school  children,  and  the  fire  companies,  and  the  Sons  of  Pythias 
I if  that  is  their  generation)  and  the  Colonial  Dames,  there  were 
reason  and  satisfaction  in  the  escort,  given  tlu-  juiue  commis- 
sioner* after  they  left  the  Navy -Yard,  by  a regiment  of  New 
Hampshire  militia, — ntul  the  only  pity  wa*  that  perhaps  the  envoys 
could  not  fully  ummeiate  the  fact  that  it  was  the  like  of  tlm*i- 
slirn,  somewhat  t fun- faced,  personally  iinlc]M-n<lei*t  young  fellows, 
who  hud  always  risen,  when  need  was,  out  of  the  ground  ns  it  were 
and  made  our  nation  an  army.  I am  no  critic  of  military  appear- 
ance#, and  the  militiamen  looked  very  soldierly  to  me,  ns  soldierly 
ns  I should  ever  like  nur  soldiers  to  look,  though  doubtless  there 
were  technical  differences  escaped  me  which  I could  have  felt  if 
1 had  seen  them  confronted  with  the  company  of  United  States 
marines  escorting  the  envoys  from  the  Navy-Yard  after  their  re- 
ception there. 

Like  everything  else  on  that  friendly  day  the  reception  had  been 
of  that  informality,  omitting  nothing  essential,  whieli  is  the  in- 
stinct of  American  hospitality,  and  I think  that  if  I had  been  a 
Japanese  or  Russian  envoy,  1 could  not  have  wished  the  affair  to 
iwi*s  off  differently.  It  was  no  great  hardship  to  stand  up  in  two 
lines,  and  shake  hands  with  such  of  the  Navy- Yard’s  guests  ns 
liked  shaking  hands  with  memorable  dignitaries;  and  then  the 
cnmniiasionexs.  and  their  secretaries,  and  all  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Russian  and  Japanese  pics*  entered  sympathetically  into  the 
humor  of  serving  the  Indus,  of  whom  there  wa*  the  lovely  Amer- 
ican abundance  present.  I hope  it  will  he  no  infringement  of 
that  privacy  in  tile  cam  of  one  of  the  chief  Russian  envoys,  if  it 
is  noted  that  ho  personally  brought  the  plate*  of  two  young  ladies 
before  he  breakfasted  himself;  and  the  Japanese  waived  whatever 
religious  conviction*  they  hurl  of  the  inferiority  of  woman  in  favor 
of  a like  politeness, 

Altogether  that  was  a very  charming  scene,  and  not  unworthy 
of  the  historical  dignity  of  the  occasion  in  the  handsome  new 
building  at  the  Navy- Yard  which  the  Cnited  States  had  put  at 
the  disposition  of  the  enemies  who.  ure  hope,  will  part  friends  in 
it.  The  place  was  not  in  the  physical  expectance  of  them  which 
the  hospitality  of  our  government  implied,  but  three  or  four  days 
beforehand  the  American  enterprise,  which  easily  removes  moun- 
tains, arrived,  and  caught  the  intentions  of  the  edifice  together 
into  a miraculous  preparedness.  Partition*  were  run  up,  as 
swiftly  ns  in  a wait  at  the  theatre,  walls  were  plastered  and 
whitened,  floors  were  rugged  or  carpeted,  windows  curtained,  ami 
the  whole  handsomely  furnished,  so  that  when  the  envoys  arrived, 
they  were  immediately  amidst  all  the  comforts  of  home.  It  was 
almost  us  if  they  were  the  hosts,  and  tin*  Americana  the  guests,  so 
perfectly  and  unobtrusively  were  they  welcomed,  and  one  could 
study  them  with  that  res|n-ctfu1  interest  with  which  one  always 
regard*  Ihe  people  of  the  bouse  to  which  one  is  invited. 

The  persist  cnee  of  the  proper  mood  for  this  forbids  me  to  speak 
positively  or  comparatively  of  their  looks.  When,  in  some  gracious 
and  wise  future  time,  the  peace  envoys  of  two  warring  nations 
shall  !»•  the  best  and  brightest  of  their  women,  it  will  be  the  time 
to  recognise  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  commissioner*.  But 
a*  yet  one  can  only  say  that  the  RiisHinti#  were  all  taller  and  fairer 
than  the  Japanese,  and  that  they  carried  themselves  in  Kuronean 
dross  more  a*  if  they  were  used  to  it.  There  were  striking  faces 
in  either  juirtv.  and  if  they  hud  not  presented  themselves  with 
their  official  claim  upon  one’s  interest,  one  must  have  turned  to 
look  at  them  again  and  again  after  the  first  glance.  largely  ami 
loosely  speaking,  the  mystery  of  the  Orient  hid  itself  in  the  smiling 


masks  «f  the  Japanese,  in  which  one  could  fancy  a patience  that 
was  more  nervous  than  that  of  the  Russian*.  Whatever  openness 
their  diplomacy  was  to  have,  the  moment  had  not  come  for  it  to 
unveil.  They  wore  faces  that  could  confront  interviewers  and  defy 
them  to  their  worst,  hut  doubtless  the  Rii»hmii  hit*  could  as  suc- 
cessfully hide  pcfwwrf  Hlrctti  in  r«ri  anoffi,  when  necessary,  though 
they  were  more  adequate  to  looking  (hr  careless  AouAnmiV  of  such  u 
social  affair.  When  it  came  to  n tug  of  peace,  doubtless  their 
thought*  could  shut  as  light  as  those  of  their  antagonists,  but  for 
the  present  they  seemed  the  open  door  through  which  we  other 
Occidentals  could  glide  more  easily  than  we  could  penetrate  the 
mind  of  the  foes  whom  wc  wished  them  to  make,  their  friend*. 
Otherwise,  I will  confess,  and  I confess  it  with  a hope  that  it 
will  not  *ecm  inhospitable,  for  it  is  certainly  impartial  ns  to  their 
war  with  the  Russian*.  tliat  they  seemed  indefinitely  remoter 
from  us  than  these  fellow  Christians  of  ours  who  had.  in  trying 
to  butcher  them,  got  thrum-lve*  so  badly  butchered.  The'  in- 
heritance of  a ciiihtitiiti  antiquity  goe*  fur  much  in  these  matter*, 
and  a people  for  whom  then*  had  never  been 

The  glory  that  was  11  recce 

And  ilie  grandeur  that  was  Kome. 

could  not  lie  the  same  to  ua  ns  a people  who  stood  in  our  relation 
to  that  mighty  past,  and  perhaps  did  not  cure  more  for  it  than 
we  do.  Besides,  there  was  the  religion,  in  which  we  were  nominally 
the  same,  though  if  the  head  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Russia  had 
his  way  with  us.  we  should  never  suspect  that  we  were  alike  in  the 
Christ iunity  wc  do  not  practise;  and  then-  was  the  community  of 
Kitiopean  civilization  in  which  wc  participate  nt  lm*t  equally 
with  the  Russians.  The  sentiment,  certainly  not  the  insufficient 
reason,  of  these  things  made  their  representatives  serin  more  “like 
folks,"  or  ot  least  they  made  it  seem  loss  comprehensible  why  wc 
should  prefer  the  Japanese  to  them  in  the  war  which  has  an  justly 
gone  against  them.  As  the  original  chaperon  of  Japan  in  the 
society  of  t leehlental  nations.  America  ha*  a certain  obligation  to 
her,  and  the  whole  world  owe#  an  immense  debt  to  her  taste  in 
nearly  all  the  art*;  hut  Japan  has  never  yet  shown  that  instinct 
for  Immunity  which  characterize#  the  great,  and  in  the  greatest 
thing#,  the  incomparable  literature  of  Russia.  The  altruism  of 
Tolstoy  (to  be  »ure  then*  is  only  one  Tolstoy,  even  in  Russia i is 
of  more  hope  for  the  ra«c  than  all  the  things  that  Jn|um  ha#  so 
heroically  done  for  herself.  Russia  apparently  acted  in  had  faith 
with  her.  ami  she  has  been  dreadfully  punished  for  her  bad  faith, 
but  it  wus  a very  simple-hearted  and  obvious  bad  faith,  not  that, 
of  her  people,  who  have  suffered  for  it,  but  of  her  guilty  ruler*; 
and  it  was  not  so  unlike  our  own  at  point*  hut  that  wc  could 
fellowship  them  in  it  when  they  were  sorry  for  it.  \Ve  could  for- 
give them  for  it  at  least  us  readily  as  wo*  could  forgive  ourselves 
for  having  led  the  Filipino*  to  suppose  we  were  their  allies  when 
we  were  really  their  peaceful  assimilatin'*. 

So.  I was  sorry  when  in  the  streets  of  Portsmouth  our  people 
cheered  the  bowing  and  smiling  Japanese,  and  failed  to  cheer  the 
equally  bowing  and  smiling  Russians.  In  vain  I sought  in  my 
own  ennseinuane##  a cans*:  for  the  preference,  hut  one  was  offered 
me  of  American  quality  by  (he  boatman  who  afterwards  took  thrice 
hi#  fee  for  rowing  ua  across  the  Piscatuqua  from  the  Newcastle 
to  the  Kittery  shun*.  He  explained  t lint  the  Americans  were  for 
(he  Japanese,  because  they  wen;  smart,  but  still  that  did  not  seem 
to  me  cause  enough.  He,  too,  was  smart,  blit  my  In-art  did  not  go 
out  to  him  »o  much  n#  it  would  if  hr  had  asked  me  less  money, 
under  circumstances  in  which  I bad  to  pay  what  he  asked,  Hut  I 
do  not-  deny  that  it  will  scent  sufficient  fur  many  Japanese  sym- 
pathisers among  ns  who  can  allege  no  better.  \Ve  had  followed  the 
envoys  from  town  to  their  summer  hotel,  hoping  perhaps  for  some 
opportunity  to  repair  to  the  Russians  the  defect  of  nur  fellow 
countrymen's  cheer*,  but  no  chance  offered,  and  we  had  to  content 
ourselves  with  staring  at  such  of  the  envoy*  and  their  respective 
parties  a*  showed  themselves  on  the  hotel  verandas,  where,  amidst 
a i loud  of  mosquitoes  and  a nimbus  of  imparl  in)  summer  girls,  it 
was  not  practicable  fur  any  cheer  to  distinguish  between  them 
and  go  to  its  mark  without  blowing  over  numbers  of  Japanese 
in  it#  course.  \Ve  were  sorry,  but  not  w*  sorry  «*  I shall  perhaps 
appear  to  the  reader,  who  will  fancy  me  n Russian  sympathizer. 
The  truth  i#  I am  a Korean  sympathizer,  and  have  been  from  the  lie- 
ginning  of  the  war.  uml  *o  fur  from  being  cnncvrmd  whether  Rus- 
sia or  Japan  shall  come  out  of  the  peace  negotiation#  in  posses- 
sion of  that  placid  empire,  f have  the  single  wish  that  it  may 
emerge  from  the  dispute  free  uu-l  iiideitemlent  Korean  republic, 
perhaps  «>f  lln*  type  which  we  arc  going,  a hundred  years  lienee,  to 
set  up  for  the  Filipinos. 
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tliiHe  day*  sulheient  attention  was  not 
pa  ill  to  the  oroems  of  sterilization:  while 
crystal*  of  lime  would  lie  insoluble  in 
water. 

Sehem-k.  as  I have  mild,  lues  recently 
imhlished  a work  entitled  Krintalle  Fltutniy- 
kriten  und  Flunaigt-  Krinlatlo.  His  erys- 
t a Is,  how  ever,  can  lie  examined  on  the  polar- 
iseoiM-.  und  do  not  segregate  and  reproduce 
a-  the  bodies  we  lire  dealing  with  invariably 
hu\e  In-el)  found  to  do. 


The  Poaaible  Source  of  Life 

May  it  not  be  that  of  the  unknown  proe- 
e-se*  which,  a*  lluxley  expected,  had  in 
the  **  remote  prodigious  vista  of  the  past." 
of  which  he  could  find  no  record  of  the  enm- 
UM-nceiiH-nt  of  life,  the  process  now  consid- 
ered  almost  a universal  one  of  radio- 
activity performed  the  rcuetion*  that  we 
now  «ee  taking  place  in  gelatine  cultures, 
slowly  and  yet  spontaneously  by  virtue  of 
even  slightly  radioactive  IskIh-h? 

The  earth  itaclf,  which  is  slightly  radio- 
active. should  act  likewise,  und  the  sub- 
stance* required  arc  surely  the  ingredients 
for  the  formation  of  radio  organism*. 

The  only  process  taking  place  in  matter 
which  has  since  then  revealed  a hidden 
source  of  energy,  not  destroyed  by  heat,  i» 
radioactivity. 

Whether  the  lowliest  form  of  life,  so  sim- 
ple that  the  simplest  utmrhu  as  we  see  it 
to  da>  would  appear  a highly  complex  form, 
whether  such  elementary  types  have  arisen 
from  inorganic  matter  by  mich  process*-*  a* 
I have  described.  I know  not.  May  it  not 
be.  und  does  it  not  seem  prohuhlc,  in  the 
light  of  these  experiments,  that  the  recent- 
ly discovered  processes  of  instability  and 
decay  of  inorgimie  matter,  resulting  from 
the  unexpected  sourre  of  energy  which  gives 
ri»e  to  them,  an-  analogous  in  many  ways 
to  the  very  inappropriately  called  “ vital 
force.  ’ or  really  vital  energy,  of  living  mat- 
ter? For  this  idea  such  physiologists  us 
■l<>hannc*  Muller  devoutly  pleaded  more 
thou  half  a century  ago.  And  may  not 
these  also  be  the  source  of  life  upon  this 
planet? 


General  Results 

Cannot  this  instability  and  decay  of  in- 
organic matter,  in  suitable  environments,  be 
the  seat  of  di-turhunccH.  of  fermentations, 
and  of  metabolisms?  Cannot  the  building 
up  und  breaking  dowu  through  catalytic 
action*  of  greut  complex  aggregate*,  not 
merely  of  ntubtc  crystalline  form*,  but  of 
unxlahtr  dynamical  aggregations,  hi-  im- 
parted bv  the  unstable  atom  of  a radio- 
active substance  to  the  agglomerated 
maos? 

The  results  of  their  inve»tigati»n.*,  of 
w hich  I have  given  an  account,  nit  hough 
not  alTonling  an  answer  to  tlii*  question  hy 
giving  us  organisms  such  as  luu-leria  I for 
it  must  I*-  Isirne  in  mind  that  the**-  lire  the 
descendant**  of  counties*  generations,  under 
gradually  varying  condition*),  still  give  us. 
U-yonii  doubt,  organic  forms  of  matter,  u* 
appeal-  from  their  structure  and  Is-havior. 
even  if  they  are  not  crystals  or  bacteria  of 
the  type*  already  known,  and  give  u*  also 
a method  of  structural  organic  synthesis,  of 
which  the  chemist,  perhaps,  has  not  hitherto 
made  use  with  effect. 

It  seems  quite  beyond  hope  that  even  if 
we  have  the  materials  and  conditions  for 
producing  life  in  the  lulmraturv  we  should 
la*  able  to  produce  forms  of  life  a*  dev  el 
iq*-d  a*  even  the  simplest  amu-Ui.  for  tin- 
one  reason,  if  for  no  other,  that  these  an- 
the  desix-mlant*  of  almost  an  indefinite  He- 
rb-* of  ancestors.  Hut  it  is  not  lieyoiid  hoi*- 
to  produce  others,  more  primitive  or  ele- 
mentary ones,  artificially,  and  the  micro- 
organism*— I think  I am  justified  in  call- 
ing them  such — which  form  the  subject  of 
this  article,  nlthniigl  not  hncteria.  still  may 
I*-  liHiked  upon  as  approximating  to  tlio-e 
more  closely,  and  certainly  regarded  as 
higher  in  the  scale  »f  being,  than  any  other 
form  of  crystalline  or  colloid  bodies  hitherto 
observed. 
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required.  There  arc  sample  pages  showing 
exactly  how  the  system  is  put  to  practical  use. 

C lolb,  1 1 00  net  (fiostagt  extra) 
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Fly-Rods  and  Fly-Tackle 

SlXHlf-STIONS  A*  TO  THEIR 
MANUFACTURE  AND  USB 

Revised  Edition 

By  t1.  P.  WELLS 

Au/i <*r  ef"  Tkt  Amrrte ,tm  Salman  Fitktrmah" 

This  is  a new  edition  of  n book  which  i*  already 
a standard  on  the  subject  of  fishing  with  a rod. 
Mr.  Well*  is  an  experienced  fisherman,  and  he 
has  added  materially  to  this  volume.  The  book 
goes  into  all  necessary  details,  with  drawings 
and  diagrams  of  the  manufacture  and  use  of  rods 
and  fly-tackle  and  the  making  of  dies.  The  book 
is  the  best  authority  on  this  subject  in  existence. 

MustrAted  *n nth  DiAgrAms 

Ornamented  Cloth.  91-79  net  ipostato  extra; 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK 


THE  ONLY  SALESROOMS  IN  GREATER  NEW  YORK  FOR 

THE  CELEBRATED 


PIANOS 


SOHMEB 


PIANOS 


ARE  LOCATED  IN  THE  SOHMER  BUILDING 

FIFTH  AVBNtJE  COBWEB,  22d  STBEET 
THE  "SOHMER”  HEADS  THE  LISTS  OF  THE  HIOHCST  GRADE  PIANOS 
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AN  ENGLISH  VIEW  OF  THE  FAR-EASTERN  SITUATION. 

—From  ’ Punch 


THE  WAYSIDE  SERIES 


This  is  a scries  of  artistic  little  books  made  after  designs  by  Mr. 
Will  Bradley,  the  well-known  designer  and  artist.  The  volumes  are 
square  i6mo  in  size  and  especially  pleasing  in  typography  and  make-up. 
Rip  Van  Winkle.  Old-style  volume.  Kingsley's  Perseus.  A beautiful,  well- 

with  frontispiece.  S .75  printed  child’s  book.  S .75 

Legend  op  Sleepy  Hollow.  lTniform  Hawthorne's  Paradise  op  Children. 

with  "Rip  Van  Winkle.”  .75  Uniform  with  "Perseus.”  .75 

Rubaiyat  op  Omar  Khayyam.  With  Prince  Aiimed  and  Pf.ri  Banoo  (from 

Oriental  ornaments  and  binding.  1.00  "Arabian  Nights ").  Uniform  with 

Book  op  Ruth  and  Esther.  With  espe-  “Perseus."  -75 

daily  designed  initials,  etc.  1.00  The  Wisdom  op  CoMPUCIUS.  A light 

Bradley — His  Book.  Bound  volumes  upon  Chinese  religion  and  life.  1.00 

of  this  unique,  artistic  periodical.  Net  5.00  Flowers  prom  Persian  Gardens.  A 
Gilbert's  Bab  Ballads.  With  over  1 00  choice  anthology.  i.aj 

drawings  by  the  author.  1.15  Edition  do  Luxe.  10  00 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  FRANKLIN  SQUARE,  N.  Y 


The  Jumping  Frog 


This  story  first  brought  Mark  Twain  into  prominence  as  a humorist. 
It  had  instant  recognition  as  a notable  piece  of  humorous  fiction, 
and  has  remained  a general  favorite  amid  all  the  authors  later  work. 
The  story  of  the  "Jumping  Frog”  is  now  published  as  a book,  with 
translation  from  the  French  and  new  addition  by  the  author  written 
in  November  of  1903. 

Humorously  Illustrated  •with  Twelve  Full-page  Drawings  by  Strothman 
Crown  8vo,  Ornamented  Cloth,  $1.00 
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THE  best  guesser  often  makes 
the  poorest  cocktail  — because 
(he  proper  mixing  of  the  various 


liquors  always  has  him  guessing. 

CLUB  COCKTAILS,  the 
original  bottled  cocktail,  are  made 
after  a scientific  formula:  the 
choicest  of  old  liquors  are  blended 
in  perfect  proportions.  CLUB 
COCKTAILS  is  the  only  brand 
subjected  to  ageing  before  being 
bottled.  Specify  CLUB  if  you 
want  the  original  and  best. 

Seven  kinds— Manhattan,  Mar- 
tini, Vermouth,  Whiskey,  Holland 
Gin,  Tom  Gin  and  York. 

G.  F.  HEIIBLEIN  & BRO.  Sole  Proprietors 

Hartford  New  York  London 


Til  K VKLLOWNTONK  PAIIK,  LEWIE 
AND  CLARK  EXPOSITION,  AND 
THE  IIOI  KV  noi  NTAINS. 


An  Attractive  Fall  Tour  via  Fenuey I vanla 
■tatlroad. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  arranged 
a special  personally-conducted  tour  to  visit  the 
Pacific  Coast,  including  the  Yellowstone  Park.  Port- 
land <for  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition!,  and  the 
hrautiful  resort*  among  the  Colorado  Rockies.  This 
tour  will  leave  New  N ork.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore. 
Washington,  and  other  cities  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  Saturday.  September  i,  by  u special  train  of 
high-grade  Pullman  equipment.  The  itinerary  will 
cover  a period  of  three  weeks,  the  party  reaching  the 
East  on  the  homeward  journey  September  jj  The 
special  train  will  be  used  by  the  parly  over  the  entire 
route,  except  during  the  five  and  one-half  days  in  the 
Yellowstone  Park,  when  the  fine  hotels  now  in  service 
in  the  Great  Preserve  will  be  utilized  The  train  will 
be  side-tracked  in  Portland  for  occupancy  there,  and 
all  meals  m route,  except  in  the  Yellowstone  Park  and 
in  Denver,  will  tic  served  in  the  special  dining-car 

Round -trip  tickets,  covering  all  necessary  expenses 
for  twenty-one  days.  Sroo  from  alt  points  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  except  Pittsburgh,  from  which 
the  rate  will  tie  Sx>S 

Por  itineraries  and  further  information,  apply  to 
ticket  agents;  C Studds,  Eastern  Passenger  Agent, 
a6j  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York;  or  address  Geo  W 
Boyd.  General  Passenger  Agent,  Philadelphia 


(Iopvrlobt  notice 


CLARK’S  TOURS 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 


OPIUM 


sail  I.tunor  Habit  cured  In  10  to  todays. 


Nine  Trains  Daily  for  Chicago — NEW  YORK  CENTRAL. 
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“LET  US  HAVE  PEACE” 


ILLUSTRATED  PEACE  CONFERENCE  SUPPLEMENT 


ONE  REASON  FOR  PEACE— THE  RESULT  OF  AN  UNSUCCESSFUL 
JAPANESE  ASSAULT  UPON  A RUSSIAN  POSITION 

In  a recent  action  a detachment  of  nmrly  ,100  Japim sc  attacked  the  rarthtcork  to  be  seen  in  the  background  of  the  photograph, 
und  irtrr  n pulsed,  with  the  U>m*  of  prartiealiy  errry  man.  The  dead  ■ cere  gathered  by  the  Russians,  and  buried  in  the  common 
grace  it*  which  they  are  shown 
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Digitized  by  Google 
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How  the  Jftp&neM  Plenipotentiaries  snd  Attaches  sit  et  the  Conference.  The  order,  from  left  to  right,  isi  Mr.  Seio,  His  Excellency  Kogoro  Tskshlrs,  Minister  to 

the  United  States.  His  Excellency  Beron  Hotnur&,  Mr.  Otchiel.  end  Mr.  Adetci 


A Field  conn  d tcillt  Itunoinn  Head  turn i liny  fturial 

WHILE  THE  PEACE  ENVOYS  ARE  IN  CONFERENCE 

During  the  net/otiatioat  at  Porl*nir>uth  helmt  n the  Ja/ tanrne  atul  the  Ru**inn  plenifudr  it  tiarit*  trim  are  net  king  to  frame 
term*  trhirh  trill  rad  the  true,  tin  a r taint  of  the  tint  nation*  confront  etirh  other  in  the  Far  Ka*t,  trlure,  in  tHUie  the  ptace 
effort * fail,  the  trrmendou*  ttlrnytilr  heltrent  them  trill  continue.  Some  of  the  more  dreadful  phanr*  of  the  trar  arr  *htttm  in 
the  acronipant/itty  photograph*.  p t, limiting  acme * in  nod  about  lh>  Uanrhitrian  ha  tile- field* 

ffm,  untlft.i,  »*e»,  Oj  V>4nauKi)  * 
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MARK 


TWAIN'S 

tc  Works 


ESSRS.  HARPER  & BROTHERS  take 
pleasure  in  announcing  that,  having  acquired 
the  exclusive  rights  of  publication  of  all 
present  and  future  books  by  Mark  Twain, 
they  have  prepared  a splendid  edition  of  Mark  Twain’s 
works  complete  in  twenty-three  volumes,  uniformly  and 
beautifully  bound.  Now  in  view  of  this  exclusive  arrange- 
ment they  are  able  for  the  first  time  to  offer  Mark  Twain's 
Complete  Works  at  a lower  price  than  ever  before  permitted. 

The  twenty-three  volumes  are  beautifully  bound  in  a handsome  olive- 
green  cloth  with  leather  labels,  and  in  half-leather  with  uncut  edges  and 
gilt  tops.  There  are  photogravure  frontispieces  and  many  other  illustrations 
in  each  volume.  The  staff  of  illustrators  engaged  in  this  work  includes 
such  artists  as  Smedley,  Du  Mond,  Kemble,  Fogarty,  Beard,  Newell,  Brown, 
and  De  Thulstrup.  The  edition  is  in  every  respect  a model  of  artistic 
book-making.  The  volumes  — twenty-three  in  all  — make  a handsome  ap- 
pearance upon  the  shelves  of  any  library.  This  is  the  first  time  that  the 
complete  works  of  this  great  author  have  been  offered  at  a moderate  price. 


FREE — A photogravure  portrait  of  Mark  Twain  and 
one  of  his  best  stories. 


Cut  out  the  attached  coupon  and  mail  it  to  us,  and 
we  will  send  you  (1)  a photogravure  portrait  of  Mark 
Twain,  (2)  a copy  of  his  famous  story,  “ An  Unexpected 
Acquaintance,”  (3)  specimen  pages  and  full  informa- 
tion concerning  our  special  offer  and  the  easy 
terms  on  which  this  set  of  books  can  be 
secured.  Address 


HARPER  & 
BROTHERS, 
Publishers, 
New  York  City 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 


Please  mail  me,  free  of  cost,  a photo- 
gravure portrait  of  Mark  Twain  and  a 
copy  of  his  famous  story,  "An  Unexpected 
Acrpiaintance,''  together  with  a descriptive 
circular  of  your  new  edition  of  his  complete  works 
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r THE  ^ 
PRUDENTIAL 

HAS  THE 

STRENGTH  OF 
GIBRALTAR 


Under  the 
Strongest  Light 
The  Prudential 
Shows  Strongest 


The  Strength  of  the  Prudential 

has  upheld  thousands  of  families  in  the  time  of 
bereavement.  If  that  time  comes  to  your  family,  a 
Prudential  Policy  will  guarantee  them  protection. 

Do  not  leave  your  family  unprovided  for. 
Write  for  information  to  Home  Office,  Dept.  T, 
and  you  will  be  told  how  easily  and  at  what 
small  expense  you  can  provide  now  for  the 
future  of  your  family. 

THE  PRUDENTIAL 

Insurance  Company  of  America. 

INCORPORATED  AS  A STOCK  COMPANY  BY  THE  STATC  Of  NEW  JERSEY 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN.  President.  Home  Office.  NEWARK.  N.  J. 
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Thos.  B.  Jeffery  $ Co. 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Kenosha.  Wis.  U.  S.  L 
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Bell  in  the  Fog 

By  GERTRUDE  ATHERTON 

THE  author  of  “ The  Conqueror” 
and  “ Rulers  of  Kings " has 
written  nothing  which  so  powerfully 
portrays  her  style  and  her  genius  as 
a story-teller  as  do  these  tales.  Their 
charm  is  beyond  the  reach  of  descrip- 
tion. Subtle  in  conception  and  exe- 
cution, at  times  intensely  dramatic, 
they  recall  the  work  of  Maupassant. 

The  stories  cover  a wide  variety  of 
subjects  and  are  all  refreshingly 
original. 

Post  &vo.  Cloth.  $1.25 


HARPER.  & BROTHERS.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Miss  Bellard’s 
Inspiration 

By  W.  D.  HOWELLS 


"A  triumph  in  summer  comedy  " — A7.  ) '■  World. 
"A  decidedly  entertaining  book." — N.  V.  Times. 

“ Mr.  Howells  has  never  been  more  engaging.” — 
N.  y.  Tribune. 

"What  delicious  fooling! — it  is  greatly  to  be 
doubted  if  more  finished  work  has  come  from  his 
hand." — Brooklyn  Eagle. 


Goth.  Price.  $ 1.50 
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Love’s 

Cross-currents 

By  ALGERNON 
CHARLES 
SWINBURNE 

There  is  not  a page  without  its  spark  and 
flash  as  love’s  currents  play  at  cross-purposes 
in  the  affairs  of  the  four  interesting  young  peo- 
ple of  this  story— the  only  novel  the  great  poet 
Swinburne  has  ever  written.  It  is  full  of  de- 
licious humor,  glancing  wit,  and  the  keenest  of 
epigrams — a delightful,  exhilarating  surprise  to 
all  who  have  read  Swinburne’s  poems. 

“ The  many  admirers  of  Swinburne  will  rub 
their  eyes  after  reading  the  first  few  pages. 

Here  is  a book  full  from  cover  to  cover  with 
humor,  wit,  bright  epigrams— and.  stranger  still, 
with  boyish  spirits  and  fun.” — Nnv  York  Sun. 

Cloth.  Price  $1.50 
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COMMENT 

We  dare  .-uty  some  hypercritical  person*  will  criticise  Provi- 
dent Roosfaklt  for  intervening  at  the  eleventh  hour  in  the 
hope  of  saving  the  Pence  Conference  from  fuilure.  They 
will  recall  that  when  he  issued  the  invitation  to  the  helligcr- 
eats  to  confer  ut  Washington  he  explicitly  disclaimed  any 
intention  of  offering  his  “ mediation " in  the  technical  sense 
of  that  word,  and  disclaimed  earnestly  any  other  purpose  hut 
that  of  enabling  representative*  of  the  two  warring  powers 
to  arrange,  “ directly  and  exclusively."  terms  of  peace  mutually 
acceptable.  He  repudiated  the  notion  that  the  dclilH-rationa 
and  conclusions  of  the  conferees  would  be  subjected  to  the 
slightest  pressure  on  his  part.  Circumstances  change  eases, 
however,  and  when  Benedick-  averred  that  he  would  die  a 
hnebidor  he  never  expected  to  live  to  get  marries].  It  was  in- 
tolerable to  a man  of  Mr.  Rooskvklt'k  character  to  see  u con- 
ference  which  he  had  brought  about  end  fruitlessly,  without 
at  least  a personal  effort  to  effect  a compromise.  It  cannot 
he  said  that  the  prospect  of  success  was  encouraging.  When 
the  conference  adjourned,  on  Friday.  August  IS.  an  agree- 
ment had  been  reached  with  reference  to  eight  of  tlio  twelve 
conditions  of  |»enoe  named  by  Japan;  but  with  regard  to  the 
other  four  the  secretaries  were  obliged  to  record  a definite 
disagreement,  irreversible  in  the  absence  of  fresh  instructions 
from  the  Japanese  or  Russian  government.  Then  it  was  that 
Mr.  Kohsks  t.l.T.  heedless  of  diplomatic  u*ugc,  and  unmindful 
even  of  the  fact  that  the  Japanese,  if  they  were  sticklers  for 
form,  might  accuse  him  of  a breach  of  faith,  telegraphed  a 
request  that  the  Russian  ambassador.  Baron  Hhkev,  would 
visit  him  at  Oyster  Bay.  It  is  known  that  in  the  ensuing 
interview  the  President  expressed  a wish  to  learn  whether 
the  Czar  would  iiceept  of  his  mediation  to  tin-  extent  of  nsoer- 
taining  what,  if  any,  concessions  the  Tokio  government  would 
make  with  relation  to  the  four  condition*  u*  to  which  a dis- 
agreement had  been  registered.  Th<*se  conditions  were,  first, 
that  the  Russian  war-ships  interned  in  neutral  ports  should  be 
surrendered  to  Japan;  secondly,  that  Russia**  naval  power  in 
the  Pacific  Jiould  lx*  limited  for  a term  of  years,  if  not  perma- 
nently ; thirdly,  that  the  island  of  Sakhalin,  already  con- 
quered by  flic  Japanese,  should  he  formally  ceded  to  tlietn: 
fourthly,  ilia*  Japan  should  In*  reimbursed  for  the  <-xt»cmliturc 
imposed  upon  her  by  the  war. 

Mr.  R<hwkvbi.t  was  undoubtedly  right  in  judging  linn  the 
four  condition*,  considered  together,  disclosed  some  chance* 
of  an  accommodation.  Japan,  for  example,  in  consideration 
of  Russia**  yielding  on  more  important  jioitit*.  might  consent 
10  forego  her  demand*  for  tlu-  interned  war-ship*  ami  for  a 
limitation  of  Russia's  naval  strength  in  Far-Eastern  waters. 
Tlie  interned  vi-sels  Would  constitute  only  an  mcon*id<  ruble 
addition  to  the  Japanese  navy,  which,  under  no  eiremnMnm’t**. 
would,  i*i  many  a decade,  have  anything  to  fear  fnnn  the  sen 


power  of  Russia.  Indeed,  if  the  alliance  between  England  anti 
•lapan  is  renewed  and  strengthened,  as  it  unqu«-*tionably  will 
be,  it  would  be  folly  for  Russia  to  waste  a ruble  on  an  at- 
tempt to  gain  maritime  preponderance  in  the  Orient.  In 
fact,  we  scarcely  can  avoid  the  suspicion  that  these  two  de- 
mand* were  put  forward,  ami  ostensibly  insisted  on,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  rcliiiquidting  them  in  exchange  for  Rus- 
sia’s consent  to  leave  Sakhalin  in  Japanese  hands  and  to  «~un- 
pensote  her.  in  part  at  least,  for  her  tremendous  outlay.  Xnw, 
as  for  Sakhalin,  it  is  a*  u urea  suitable  for  Russia  to  any  that 
national  pride  forbids  her  to  recognize  by  treaty  Japan’s  con- 
quest of  tin  island,  ns  it  would  be  for  Germany,  if  beaten  by 
France,  to  refuse,  on  the  same  pica,  to  recognize  the  retentiou 
of  Alsiioo-lvorruine  by  a French  army  which  had  already  seized 
it.  If  national  pride  be  concerned  at  all  in  the  matter  of 
Sakhalin,  the  Japanese,  and  not  the  Russians,  have  a right 
to  be  actuated  by  the  sentiment.  Geographically,  the  island 
belongs  to  the  Japanese  archipelago,  and,  historically,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  nineteenth  century  was  well  advanced  1*- 
forc  Russia  denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Japanese*  govern- 
ment over  the  whole  of  it.  Eventually,  tin-  Russian*  under- 
took to  swallow  Sakhalin  at  tlu*  expense  of  Japan,  precisely 
as  they  had  swallowed  eastern  Siberia  at  the  expense  of  the 
Chinese. 

It  appears  then  that  of  the  four  disputed  conditions  of 
peace,  we  have  named  two  as  to  which  Japan  might  show  itself 
amenable  to  inriucnce.  mu!  one  us  to  which  Russia  might, 
without  any  loss  of  dignity,  give  way.  There  remains  only 
the  question  of  reimbursement  for  expenditure.  It  is.  of 
course,  immaterial  to  the  Japanese  what  name  or  form  may 
Im>  given  to  the  reimbursement,  but  at  least  partial  compensa* 
tlon  in  one  gui*e  or  another  they  are  determined  to  have.  be- 
cause only  thereby  can  Russia  make  any  adequate  amend*  for 
the  enormous  sacrifices  which  Japan  had  been  compelled  to 
make  in  the  interest  of  China’s  territorial  integrity  and  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  open  door.  It  is  altstird  to  say  that 
she  should  content  herself  with  the  restitution  of  Manchuria 
to  the  Chinese  Empire;  with  Russia’s  recognition  of  the 
prc|K>nderaiico  in  Korea  which  Japan  has  possessed  since 
1805;  or  with  the  lease  of  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny,  the  value 
of  which  in  the  eye*  of  cxiierts  has  come  to  be  very  question- 
able. There  is  really  only  one  wav  in  which  Russia  can  make 
it  for  Japan’s  interest  to  terminate  hostilities,  and  that  is 
by  agreeing  to  make  good  ut  least  n part  of  the  latter’*  ex- 
penditure. This,  we  may  he  sure,  i*  quite  a-*  dear  to  Pre*i 
dent  RookkvkIjT  as  it  is  to  us.  and,  therefore,  if  peace  is  at- 
tained after  all.  it  will  Ik-  became  he  shall  have  prevailed 
upon  Russia  to  offer,  and  upon  Japan  to  accept,  some  recom- 
pense in  monev  for  the  stupendous  burdens  imposed  by  a con- 
test upon  which  the  Island  Empire*  would  never  have  entered 
had  the  St.  Petersburg  government  been  fuithful  to  it*  written 
promise  to  evacuate  on  designated  date*  the  Manchurian  prov- 
ince* of  China. 

The  interest  felt  all  over  the  world  in  tlio  outcome  of  the 
Peace  Conference  was  eclipsed  temporarily  pn  Saturday. 
August  I5>,  by  the  publication  of  the  Czar’s  manifesto  con- 
ceding a national  assembly  to  his  subject  sc  It  was  recognized 
that  the  event,  aside  from  its  intrinsic  importance,  might  Ik- 
intended  to  have  a bearing  on  tlu-  negotiations  at  Portsmouth. 
Tlio  announcement  of  the  sovereign's  purpose  had  been  ex- 
pected a week  previously,  ami  the  fact  that  it  wn#  delayed 
until  the  day  after  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  belligerent* 
were  known  to  have  failed  to  reach  an  agreement  on  term*  <»! 
pence  is  naturally  construed  as  significant.  » Evidently  the 
i-'ineessiou  »s  made  for  the  purp"*c  of  bringing  about  a sol- 
hlarity  betwern  the  Russian  |H*ople  and  their  ruler.  *o  that,  if 
the  contest  has  to  l*e  prolonged,  it  will  In*  transformed  from 
an  enterprise  of  the  Romano»ks.  viewed  with  comparative  in- 
difference by  the  mu**  of  tile  Muscovites,  into  a national  war. 
The  possible  consequences  of  such  a transformation  are  not 
likely  to  be  overlooked  nt  Tokio,  and  an  appreciation  of  their 

importance  may iterate  with  other  consideration*  to  induce 

the  Mikado’*  advisers  to  moderate  their  demand*.  From  thi* 
point  of  view  tin-  manifesto  was  shrewdly  conceived  and 
adroitly  timed.  A-  to  th«-  value  .»f  the  instalment  of  repn- 
«ontgtive  d'  ven  i • ut  granted  I " the  Czar  to  his  mibjoots^f 
i*  prospective  rather  than  actual.  Tt  i*  believed  to 
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acceptable  than  the  scheme  of  political  reform  embodied  in 
the  ukase  which  had  been  >igned  and  was  about  to  be  pub- 
lished nt  the  time  of  the  n*t*H«»i nation  of  Alexander  II..  the 
grandfather  of  the  present  sovereign.  It  represents,  however, 
all  that  could  reasonably  1m*  expected  at  tin*  outset  from  a ruler 
who  necessarily  has  been  affected  by  the  strung  wave  of  re- 
action which  lias  swept  over  Russia  during  the  last  twenty- 
four  years,  and  who  has  been  solemnly  warned  by  some  of  his 
most  trusted  counsellors  not  to  remove  the  ancient  landmark* 
of  autocracy  and  o|K‘U  the  floodgates  to  a revolution,  which 
eventually  might  bring  upon  him  the  fate  of  Lol'Is  XVI. 

Findiug  the  Czar  revolved  to  grant  some  Mjieeies  of  a con- 
stitution, the  reactionists  fell  buck  oil  an  uttempt  to  minimize 
the  value  or  the  danger  of  the  concession.  Here  they  were 
more  successful.  They  have  managed  to  exclude  from  repre- 
sentation the  urban  proletariat,  which  has  taken  the  most 
active  port  in  the  recent  agitation  for  reform.  Even  in  tin.1 
twenty -eight  cities  particularly  favon-d  as  regards  electoral 
conditions,  the  property  qualification  is  so  high  that  scarcely 
any  operative  or  artisan  is  likely  to  possess  it.  The  peasants, 
who  constitute  the  bulk  of  Russia's  population,  will  only  be 
indirectly  represented  through  their  village  communes,  that 
will  send  delegates  to  the  provincial  electoral  assemblies,  where 
they  will  meet  delegates  of  tlic*  landowners  and  of  tlie  smaller 
towns,  and  in  conjunction  with  them  they  will  choose  members 
of  the  national  dnma,  or  state  council,  as  the  assembly  is  to 
be  called.  It  is  computed  that,  through  the  combined  opera- 
tion of  a high  property  qualification  and  the  indirect  method 
of  election,  not  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  uou-agricultural 
elrnient  of  the  Russian  people  will  be  enfranchised,  while  even 
the  |>easuutry,  whom  the  government  hopes  to  control,  and 
upon  whom  it  nominally  confers  tlie  suffrage,  will  la*  unable 
to  make  their  wishes  known  directly  and  quickly.  It  is  further 
to  bo  noted  that  in  the  ukase  directing  the  Senate  to  register 
tlie  promulgated  constitution,  the  Czar  rescinds  that  part  of 
his  decree  of  March  which  gave  his  subjects  permission  to 
hold  public  meetings.  It  follows  that  the  selection  of  primary 
electors,  and  the  sulh-cqucnt  designation  by  tlicm  of  members 
of  the  national  assembly,  will  havo  to  be  eondueted  quietly, 
without  any  of  tbc  appeals  to  the  opinions  or  sentiment*  of 
masses  of  voters  which  are  characteristic  of  electoral  cam- 
paigns in  Western  countries.  There  is  no  promise,  either, 
that  the  censorship  of  the  press  will  be  relaxed  in  any  degree 
during  tlie  period  in  which  elections  are  taking  place. 

Again,  when  the  spokesmen  of  the  people  came  together  for 
the  purpose  of  discharging  their  delegated  functions  they 
will  find  that  precautions  have  been  taken  to  protect  their 
deliberations  from  outside  pressure.  At  no  time  will  the 
public  be  admilted  to  the  assembly  hall,  and  even  representa- 
tives of  the  press  an*  to  be  excluded  whenever  the  presiding 
officer  sees  fit  to  declare  the  session  a secret  one,  or  is  ordered 
by  a minister  to  make  such  a declaration.  Their  functions, 
too,  arc  consultative  rather  than  legislative.  They  may  dis- 
cuss propositions  submitted  by  ministers,  and  they  may  thpin- 
aelves  suggest  the  repeal  or  modification  of  old  statutes  and 
the  adoption  of  new  ones,  provided  they  do  not  touch  the 
fundamental  laws  which  make  the  F.ni|ieror  absolute  in  the 
last  resort.  The  bills  or  resolutions  passed  by  the  national 
assembly  go  first  to  tbc  existing  council  of  the  empire,  now 
converted  into  a sort  of  upper  house,  mid  only  when  approved 
by  that  body  are  laid  before  the  Czar,  who  may  or  may  not 
sanction  them.  Only  when  a ministerial  proposal  is  rejected 
by  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  must  it  Ik-  withdrawn.  Wo  note, 
lastly,  that,  although  the  members  are  elected  for  five  years, 
the  assembly  limy  In*  adjourned  or  dissolved  at  any  time  bv 
the  sovereign.  Thus  trammelled,  circumscribed,  and  subordi- 
nated at  every  stage  of  its  existence,  from  the  primary  elec- 
tion to  the  arbitrary  dissolution  of  the  chamber,  the*  iu«tu' 
men*  of  representative  government  now  conceded  to  Russia 
eimuot  la*  described  as  generous.  It  is  fraught,  nevertheless, 
with  tremendous  possibilities,  and.  if  historical  precedent*  an* 
followed,  events  are  likely  to  justify  the  dismay  and  alarm 
with  which  even  the  Czar’s  somewhat  niggardly  concession 
is  viewed  by  the  thoroughgoing  champions  of  absolutism. 
The  step  now  taken  by  XicnoLAS  Tl.  will  perhaps  prove  ns 
*■  momentous  as  that  which  was  taken  by  Lou*  XYT.  when  he 
*** signed  the  decree  convoking  the  States  (ioncral  at  Versailles. 


We  have  no  desire  to  hear  the  accounts  which  the  Russian 
and  Japanese  envoys  will  give  at  home  of  their  treatment 
here.  They  arc  important  personages,  representing  sovereign 
nations,  and  here  by  our  invitation.  We  begin  by  making  a 
muddle  of  getting  them  to  their  destination,  and  thou  bottle 
them  up  in  a barn  of  a hotel  with  limited  accommodations 
and  all  sorts  of  silly  restrictions  as  to  the  hours  for  going  to 
bed.  sipping  beverages,  and  everything  eta*  except  intimate 
acquaintanceship  with  mosquitoes.  It  really  scents  as  if  we 
might  have  done  tatter.  Surely  the  government  could  at  least 
have  him!  a suitable  cottage  for  the  use  of  each  suite,  ami 
provided  satisfactory  food  and  drink.  Even  though  none 
such  was  vacant  at  the  time,  we  cannot  think  so  meanly  of 
our  countrymen  as  to  suspect  that  any  numtar  could  not  have 
been  hud  for  the  asking.  Of  the  personally  conducted  part 
of  the  performance  we  know  little.  The  admirals  and  cap- 
tains seem  to  have  done  well;  anyhow,  then*  has  been  no 
complaint.  Of  the  landlubbers  we  feel  less  certain.  Third- 
Assistant-Secretary  Pemck  seems  to  be  in  charge,  and  is 
regurded,  correctly,  we  suppose,  as  the  President’s  personal 
representative.  The  devoted  Tribune,  itself  a diplomat,  of 
ambassadorial  rank,  reports  as  follows: 

.Mr.  1’eirck’m  attention  to  the  Russian  envoy*  and  bis  assoeia 
tion  with  the  mmitare  of  tlwir  suite,  together  with  other  trivial 
details,  have,  it  appears,  Ird  to  the  belief  that  sueli  strained  rela- 
tions with  tin*  Japanew*  existed,  and  when  yesterday  afternoon 
Huron  KoMiriu  declined  to  la*  the  guest  of  the  President’s  per- 
sonal representative,  l he  impression  l>ecnii»e  a conviction.  This 
convict  ion,  moreover,  appeared  to  I**  confirmed  by  Mr.  I*ejhte‘h 
manner  when  he  received  from  Mr,  Sato  Huron  Komira’m  regret*, 
liaising  hi*  voice  and  speaking  with  what  resembled  indignation, 
Mr,  Peirce  demanded,  in  the  presence  of  n numtar  of  persons, 
*'  lh»  you  know  who  I am?"  to  which  Mr.  Sato,  bowing  low.  re- 
plied, ” I do,"  and  walked  away. 

Such  stories  do  not  make  pleasant  reading.  We  ought  to 
have  concealed  somewhere  in  the  State  Department  a man 
who  knows  that  his  business  is  to  be  polite.  Incidentally,  who 
is  Mr.  Peirce f When*  did  he  come  from?  Wlmt  was  hi* 
experience  f We  hate  to  confess  ignorance  regarding  any- 
thing or  anybody,  but  tta*  truth  is  tbut  we  never  heard  of 
him  before  and  should  like  (o  be  enlightened.  Nor  would 
we  misjudge  him.  He  has  a bard  job,  ami  no  doubt  is  doing 
his  best.  Tbc  question  is  whether  his  best  is  adequate.  The 
Tribune  obviously  thinks  not,  but  we  mnst  say  that  the 
Tribune's  tale  suggests  pique  on  the  part  of  eta*  writer.  All 
we  really  know  about  Mr.  Peirce  is  that,  according  to  the 
photograplier*.  his  attire  is  must  unconventional.  But  for 
that  lie  has  the  highest  possible  American  authority. 


lu  the  current  number  of  tlie  Magazine,  Mr.  Eliot  Grroury 
pokes  gentle  fun  at  social  pretenders,  or  stilt-walkers,  a*  lie 
calls  them.  Ever  considerate  of  the  sensibilities  of  others, 
lie  bases  his  pleasing  satire  upon  tbc  guarded  assertion  that 
“ we  are  just  u woe  bit  inclined  to  throw  out  our  chests  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.”  By  “we”  Mr.  Gkemhiy  means 
chiefly  tho  members  of  that  high  society  through  which  la* 
himself  moves  so  gracefully,  and  his  illustrations,  notably 
those*  of  the  fashionable  authoress  and  the  connoisseur,  are 
almost  too  amusing  to  U*  true.  We  admit  the  accuracy  of  the 
contrast  between  the  British  aristocracy  and  ours.  In  tho 
former,  as  Mr.  Gkkmiry  truthfully  points  out,  “.side”  has  been 
*u|M*ra<ilod  by  u sclf-belittlement  almost  as  absurd,  while  with 
us  tlie  constant  advent  of  fresh  climbers  keep*  alive  tta*  old 
tendency. 

It  is  a foci,  however,  despite  our  satirist’s  observation*,  that 
brag  is  gradually  ceasing  to  1h*  regarded  as  a good  dog  in  this 
country.  In  Mr.  (Jhkuorv’s  own  polite  circle,  pretence,  dis- 
play. and  all  other  attributes  of  stilt-walking  have  Iteconie  ex- 
ceptional. ami  arc  utilized  only  by  the  few  who,  to  keep  with- 
in the  rays  of  tta  limelight,  have  to  ta«ld  themselves  up  by 
their  boot-rtrajw.  The  women  who  comprise  the  small  circle 
recognized  primarily  by  Mrs.  AsTOR  are  unexcelled  tho  world 
over  in  respect  to  any  of  the  qualities  ehnrncieristie  of  the  true 
gentlewoman.  Tt  is  the  second  layer  that  makes  the  noise, 
and  the  third  that  excels  in  ostentatious  display  of  tta*  prod- 
uct* of  wealth.  The  men  who  gambol  within  this  particular 
circle  need  hardly  be  considered.  Their  self-appreciated  in- 
consequentinlity  contributes  to  their  shyness.  »ij>1  barring,  of 
couse.  tta*  bounders,  makes  for  modesty  of  demeanor  bv  no 
means  ii»*iun<*l.  Even  Mr.  OitBtWRY  will  admit  that  boosting 
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in  any  form  is  very  far  removed  from  the  younger  men,  whose 
time  is  given  up  to  athletics  and  other  sports.  And  each  year 
marks  improvement. 

So,  too,  in  o broader  sense.  Time  was  when  Americans 
generally  loved  to  brag  for  brag’s  suko.  They  were  not  in- 
sensible to  the  humor  of  their  exaggerations ; on  the  contrary, 
they  laughed  more  heartily  than  anybody  else  because  of  their 
keener  sense.  Mounting  was  good  joking;  that  was  nil.  It  is 
so  no  lougcr  in  the  East,  it  never  was  so  in  the  South,  and 
the  West  is  in  process  of  reformation.  Moreover,  the  fash- 
ion set  by  society  is  happily  working  changes  in  business 
methods.  The  Haring  circus  prater  has  gone  out  entirely; 
its  exaggerations  ceased  to  amuse.  Newspapers  are  beginning 
to  discover  the  futility  of  lying  about  circulation.  The 
cheaper  periodicals  still  maintain  a rivalry  in  claims  before 
the  flattered  advertiser,  only  to  suffer  in  consequence  of  obvi- 
ous bolstering,  just  as  those  which  implore  the  highly  in- 
telligent reader  to  write  at  once  his  opinion  of  the  magazine, 
and  anyhow,  for  Clod’s  sake,  to  send  “ an  idea  n by  return  mail, 
sacrifice  llie  very  respect  they  are  striving  to  win. 

So.  in  the  selling  of  books,  there  was  a time  when  sane  pub- 
lishers really  began  to  think  that  boastful  advertising  was  the 
sole  requisite  of  success.  Emphasizing  the  fact  that  several  hun- 
dred thousand  fools  had  already  been  victimized  was  supposed 
to  draw  more  into  the  net.  And  for  a time  it  did.  hut  not  now. 
The  public  has  caught  on,  and  most  of  the  suddenly,  sensation- 
ally successful  publishers  have  gone  up  the  spout.  Even  some 
authors  now  perceive  the  unwisdom  of  undue  exploitation.  That 
good  advertising  pays  1ms  been  demonstrated  so  conclusively 
that  no  room  is  left  for  disagreement.  But  it  is  only  re- 
cently. in  the  business  world,  as  in  Mr.  Gregory's  social  sphere, 
that  the  hollowness  of  boasting  has  found  general  recognition. 
And  therein,  at  any  rate,  the  Englishman  really  is  a model. 
He  neither  overstates  nor  understates;  whatever  he  says  re- 
specting business  is  the  exact  truth.  No  particular  credit  at- 
taches to  tlw  performance;  it  never  occurs  to  him  to  speak 
unprecisely.  The  habit  is  a good  one,  and  worthy  of  encour- 
agement even  among  our  otherwise  superior  selves. 

Having  laitted  their  heads  in  vain  against  the  philanthropic 
notions  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  Mr.  Cars  not  k,  indigent  wise- 
acres are  now  advising  Senator  Clark  how  to  spend  the  sur- 
plus that  :s  said  to  be  worrying  him.  For  ourselves,  we  are 
willing  to  agree  to  let  him  do  what  he  likes  with  it  if  he  will 
solemnly  promise,  upon  his  scored  honor  as  a Senator  from 
Montana,  never  to  build  another  house. 

Until  we  saw  these  two  lines — 

For  Mayor — (Jzoauz  Brixtox  MiClellax. 

For  District- Attorney — William  Travkbs  Jerome — 

wo  did  not  suspect  what  the  M.  in  William  M.  Lms  stands 
for.  It  must  la*  Makepeace. 

Congress  is  a stupid  plaoe  as  compared  with  the  legislative 
assembly  of  New  South  Wales.  Witness  the  following  from 
the  Legislative  He  port  a: 

Mr.  Wood. — My  honorable  friend  was  loaded  this  evening. 

Mr.  Norton. — Surely  the  honorable  nienila-r  does  not  think  thut 
I allow  any  one  to  ]uai)  me,  mentally,  morally,  or  physienllv.  I 
pay  for  my  own  stuff,  and  carry  the  consequence*.  I do  not  know 
wlmt  the  honorable  member  nssn*  by  saying  that  I nm  loaded.  In 
the  sense  to  whirii  the  honorable  member  may  a 11  mV.  I have  not 
Ijeen  loaded  for  three  week* : therefore  ! resent  the  imputation. 

The  Speaker. — The  honorable  inemher  must  discuss  the  prin- 
ciple* of  the  lull 

Mr.  Norton. — The  honorable  memlier  for  Itegn  say*  that  I was 
loaded. 

.Mr.  Wood. — I did  not  say  it  offensively. 

Mr.  Norton. — In  that  en*e  I shall  say  no  more  about  it. 

And  then  the  debate  resumed  its  course. 

New  Kngluiid.  speaking  through  its  recognized  mouthpieces, 
the  Springfield  Republican  and  Boston  Transcript,  is  justly 
proud  of  the  fact  that  Colonel  Jacob  L.  Greene,  for  twenty- 
five  year*  president  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Comjwny,  with  sixty-five  millions  of  assets,  died  leaving  an 
• stale  of  only  $(>5,000.  Such  nti  example,  indicative  of  the 
highest  probity,  i*  «utvly  worthy  of  particular  mention  nt  this 
particular  time.  We  wonder  how  much  environment  had  to 


do  with  it.  Colonel  Giieene  was  quite  like  Mr.  Alexander 
in  many  respects.  Suppose  their  places  had  been  reversed. 
Would  Colonel  Greene,  in  New  York,  have  felt  Buy  sense  of 
wrong  in  participating  to  a small  degree  in  underwritings i 
On  the  other  hand,  would  Mr.  Alexander,  in  Hartford,  have 
ever  thought  of  doing  *uch  a tiling f In  our  opinion,  neither 
was  ever  for  an  instant  consciously  dishonest.  The  simple 
fact  is  thut  the  standard  is  higher  in  New  England  than  in 
New  York.  It  is  had  form,  in  Springfield  particularly,  to  do 
things  that  would  be  regarded  as  mere  evidences  of  creditable 
smartness  in  this  wicked  town,  and  even — with  apologies  to  the 
Transcript — in  Boston.  Tin-  bigness  of  a community,  render- 
ing inconsequential  s»H-iaI  disapproval  and  swelling  the  don't* 
givo-a-dninu-wbat-people-tliink  spirit,  ha*  a most  depressing 
effect  upon  the  ethics  of  human  living. 


President  Roosevelt  is  said  to  feel  coldly  toward  Vice-Presi- 
dent Fairbanks'*  ambition  to  succeed  him.  President  Roosevelt 
must  not  torget  that  lie  was  once  only  a poor.  struggling,  obscure 
Vic**- President  himself. — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

The  President  lives  almost  wholly  in  the  sentient  present. 
The  futuiv  concerns  him  little;  the  past  not  at  all.  His  eye 
ia  on  the  hall  nil  the  time.  Thut  lie  should  regard  Mr.  Fair- 
banks's candidacy  without  enthusiasm  is  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  <*onditions.  The  two  statesmen  are  antithetic  in  ev- 
ery way.  If  the  President  should  pretend  friendliness  toward 
the  Vice-President's  ambition,  both  would  recognize  hypocrisy 
foreign  to  the  Roosevelt  character.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Fair- 
hanks  ia  poking  around  the  country  in  a quiet  sort  of  way, 
missing  no  chances,  making  no  mistakes,  asking  no  favor*, 
calmly  and  methodically  preparing  to  launch  and  paddle  his 
own  canoe  at  the  time  recognized  by  his  own  sagacity  as  the 
most  auspicious.  It  is  a manly  and  diguified  cause,  worthy 
of  a better  fate  than  seems  inevitable. 


Tlic  Naval  Court,  of  Inquiry  held  to  investigate  the  boiler 
explosion  on  the  gunboat  Bennington,  which  killed  sixty  men 
and  injured  fifty  more,  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  trouble, 
which  it  finds  to  lie  a clear  and  scandalous  ease  of  neglect. 
Three  enlisted  men  in  the  Bennington's  tire-room,  all  killed, 
were  immediately  responsible.  Holland,  n fireman,  sent  to 
shut  off  an  air-cock,  dosed,  by  mistake,  the  valve  connecting 
boiler  B with  its  steam-gage.  Fire  was  made  actively  under 
boiler  B.  Dk  CoraT.Axt,  water-tender,  and  Fkbgcson.  chief-ma- 
chinist's mate,  failed  to  notice  that  though  the  fires  wore  hot 
the  stenni-giige  for  boiler  B recorded  no  pressure.  Neither 
the  sentinel-valve  nor  five  safety-valve  which  should  have  told 
the  story  made  any  sign.  Presently  tin*  boiler  blew  up.  wc* 
thrown  foiward,  mid  caused  boiler  D to  blow  up.  The  only 
living  man  on  whom  blame  cun  rest  is  Ensign  Wade.  He 
should  personally  have  seen  to  it,  a*  the  navy  regulations  en- 
join that  the  sentinel -valve  and  safety-valves  on  all  the 
lioilers  were  in  working  order.  The  court  recommended  that 
In*  he  court  murtiuled.  How  it  befol  that  all  the  responsibility 
for  the  engines  of  the  Bennington  rested  upon  one  compara- 
tively untried  and  apparently  incompetent  young  officer  it 
was  not  the  province  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  to  disclose,  hut 
the  public  will  want  to  know,  amt  Secretary  Bonaparte  will 
undoubtedly  find  out. 

Of  course  the  Roosevelt  appendix  to  the  Monroe,  doctrine 
will  he  a great  prop  to  the  credit  of  the  South-Amcriean  •-nun- 
tries  whose  credit  ino*t  needs  pro|M.  If  our  government  un- 
dertakes to  see  to  it  that  creditors*  of  South  America  finally 
get  their  just  dues  it  will  make  trading  with  some  South* 
American  governments  much  more  inviting  than  it  has  been. 
The  papers  reported  Inst  week  that  Venezuela  had  placed  orders 
in  Europe  for  torpedo-boats,  guns,  and  ammunition,  to  cost 
two  millions  and  a half.  The  need  of  this  war  material  wa* 
explained  by  the  rumor  that  General  Castro  was  deeply  of- 
fended by  President  Roosevelt's  appointment  of  Judge  Cal* 
llot'x  to  investigate  certain  matters  at  Caracas,  and  had  de- 
clared that  be  was  going  to  fight  the  Yankee*.  Doubt*  wore 
later  thrown  on  the  truth  of  that  rumor,  hut  there  is  nothing 
necessarily  ini|N>ssible  about  General  Castro’s  meditating  hos- 
tilities against  the  United  States,  or  using  a credit  guaranteed 
by  the  Roosevelt  appendix  to  buy  war  material  to  realize 
them.  There  would  be  some  humor  in  such  a proceeding,  but 
not  an  incredible  degree  of  it.  We  must  remember  that  such 
an  official  a*  General  Castro  nlwny*  lu*s  in  mind  the  poRsi- 
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bility  of  a political  deluge,  and  always  take*  thought  how  to 
make  Paris  a pleasant  plait*  to  live  iu  after  it.  To  buve  one 
world-famous  fling  before  retiring  to  Paris  would  not  Is-  an 
unnatural  aspiration  in  a man  with  a lively  inclination  for 
sport. 

Our  Jewish  fellow  citizens  who  rose  against  Dr.  Mklyil 
Df.wey,  and  a-ked  (hat  lie  be  put  out  of  his  place  as  director 
of  the  New  York  Stare  Library,  are  going  to  succeed,  it  seems, 
in  their  effort.  An  Albany  despatch  says  the  Regents  have 
called  f.»r  l>r.  Dewey's  resignation,  to  take  effect  December  81, 
His  retirement  from  the  service  of  the  State  is  to  he  regretted, 
for  lie  is  an  able  man,  and  very  well  suited  to  the  plain  he 
tills.  Tie-  nouhle  was.  as  will  Vie  recalled,  that  ns  nil  officer 
of  a club  at  I,akc  Pliieid,  in  the  Adirondack  a,  he  signed  and 
distributed  a circular  which  said,  among  other  things,  thn* 
.Tews  would  not  be  received  as  members  of  the  Lake  Placid 
Club.  That  gave  offence.  Air.  Ei>waiu>  L.u  terb.m  ii  is  a moin- 
Ur  of  the  Hoard  of  Regent*.  He  and  Mr.  Lorn  Marshall 
made  complaint  to  the  board  of  I)r.  Dewey's  contumelious 
attitude  towards  the  Adirondack  Hebrews,  and  asked  for  his 
head,  which,  it  seems,  is  about  to  be  conceded  to  them. 


Dos  any  one  know  whether  the  illustrious  raee  of  Mosaic 
Arabs  whom  we  know  as  Jews  are  strong  or  weak  in  the  mat- 
ter of  humor'  In  Disraeli's  Coninti*l>p  there  is  a great  deal 
of  exceedingly  intonating  discourse  about  Jews,  their  lineage, 
their  talents,  their  indestructibility,  and  their  power.  The 
book  is  well  worth  rereading,  hut  it  doesn't  say  anything  about 
Jewish  humor.  Probably  the  Jews  arc  like  the  rest  of  us. 
and  some  hove,  and  some  laek,  the  nose  for  humor.  The  proof 
that  some  of  them  lack  it  comes  to  hand  now  and  then  in  the 
form  of  clippings  from  some  Jewish  papers  wherein  this  jour- 
nal is  denounced  with  splendid  fervor  of  execration  as  a Jew- 
baiting  periodical.  That  other  Jews  have  the  great  sixth  sense 
in  good  working  order  appears  in  clippings  from  other  Jewish 
IMipers.  which  record  the  amusement  of  their  editor*  with  the 
fen-iil  denunciations  mentioned. 


It  seems  that  there  is  distress  in  some  corner*  of  the  South 
because  Hooker  Washington  sat  at  table  in  a Saratoga  hotel 
with  Jon\  Waxamakkr  and  his  family.  A report  about  it. 
which  was  sent  South,  varied  iu  some  details  from  the  facts. 
Dr.  W.willSiiTOS,  correcting  it,  admitted  that  lie  had  -lined 
with  Mr.  Waxamakkr.  but  deposed  that  when  he  came  North, 
a*  he  does  retry  often,  he  fonnd  it  nwessary  to  conform  with 
prevailing  custom,  as  he  always  did  at  the  South.  Bookku 
Washington  has  one  of  the  most  admirable  equipments  of 
meekness  of  whi<*h  there  is  record  since  the  time  of  Moses. 
Meekness  is  a quality  involving  complete  self-control  and  often 
a high  order  of  sagacity.  It  rarely  get*  the  credit  that  it  de- 
serves. It  was  not  without  sound  reasons  that  Morik,  a man 
of  vigor  and  of  great  natural  impetuosity  of  ti'iiqs'r.  ha*  been 
i-ommembil  for  his  meekness.  As  the  leader  of  a jioople  who 
suffered  much  from  prejudice  and  were  prone  to  cxa*|>cra(ittg 
detail*  of  misbehavior,  lie  had  need  of  it  all.  It  is  not  with- 
out interest  that  the  particular  incident  which  led  to  its  be- 
ing recorded  that  Musks  wan  “ very  meek,  above  all  the  men 
which  wore  on  the  face  of  the  earth.”  was  an  outburst  of  in- 
dignation in  hi*  family  because  of  his  disregard  of  race  preju- 
dice. Minimi  mid  A iron  mutinied  and  spoke  against  him, 
says  the  Scripture.  “Iiccuu*e  of  the  Ethiopian  woman  whom 
he  had  married.”  And  then  follows  the  statement  that  he  held 
the  record  for  meekness.  He  had  need  to  hold  it.  if,  a*  npjieais, 
he  had  acquired  a wife  of  a color  different  from  his  own.  Color 
jealousies  are  proliahlv  at  least  a*  old  a*  history,  and  still 
ms  vigorous  ns  over.  “ It  history  proves  anything.”  says  Mr. 
Mkremtii  Tiovxhk\i>,  “ it  proves  that  color  prejudice.  whether 
well  founded  or  not.  is  incurable;  that  even  similarity  of 
creed  will  not  hind  together  race*  radically  distinct  in  color 
from  each  othpr,  and  that  the  strange  destiny  which  has  filled 
the  three  ancient  continent*  with  men  of  three*  separate  color* 
has  its  root  in  some  law  of  the  mind  which  never  changes, 
or  some  decision  of  Providence  from  which  then*  can  be  no 
appeal.” 

Tlio  consideration  of  the  different  races  of  men, — their  eliar- 
aeteristies.  capacities,  and  probable  destinies,— is  always  an  in- 
teresting field  of  research  and  speculation,  and  is  especially  so 
just  now,  when  the  problems  resulting  from  the  contact  of 


tiii'ii  of  different  race*  and  colors  press  on  our  attention  every- 
where we  turn.  Mr.  Townsend,  whom  we  have  quoted,  has 
put  into  a book  (data  and  Europe)  more  interesting  informa- 
tion and  Htiggestion  about  the  Asiatic,  and  some  of  the  African, 
people*  than  is  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  same  space.  The 
latest  edition  of  his  book  includes  a preface  in  which  lie  con- 
siders the  rise  of  Japan  a*  a world  power,  and  predicts  its 
probable  consequence*,  lie  is  profoundly  impressed  by  the 
power  which  the  Japonesi.*  have  shown,  and  while  lie  Inis  no 
fear  of  a "yellow  peril”  in  the  form  of  a future  invasion  of 
Europe  by  the  yellow  people*,  he  believes  that  the  Japane**- 
success  will  result  eventually  in  the  emancipation  of  all  Asia 
from  Eum|h*hii  control.  Mr.  Townskni»  believe*  it  to  he  one 
of  the  permanent  conditions  of  history  that  Knro|>e  should  not 
(NTnniiiciitly  occupy  Asia  or  Asia  conquer  Europe.  He  lu»* 
long  had  only  the  slightest  hope  that  the  control  of  India  by 
the  Hritish  will  last  long  enough  to  make  a permanent  im- 
pression on  the  Indian  mind  or  Indian  method*.  Now  he  says: 
u Asia,  strengthened  by  the  leadership  of  Japan,  will,  as  1 
believe,  recover  the  inde|»endeiice  which  she  will  in  all  human 
probability  once  more  misuse.”  Mr.  Townsend  is  one  of  the 
editor*  of  the  London  Spectator. 


Learning  somehow  that  the  endowment  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  had  been  criticised  by  some  one  in  Boston  us  being 
money  of  improper  origin.  Dean  Shkparohon,  of  Chicago,  re- 
tort* to  Boston  that  “ Faneuil  Hall,  the  Cradle  of  Liberty, 
was  built  with  money  made  by  Fitter  Faneuil  from  illegal 
liquor  traffic."  u Not  so,”  says  Librarian  Greek,  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society;  “Faxm’IL  was  an  upright  man 
and  got  his  money  legally.”  It  seems  that  he  was  an  exem- 
plary and  religious  man.  regular  in  his  church  going,  who  car- 
ried on  a legal  anil  respectable  traffic  in  liquor  and  engaged 
also  in  the  slave-trade.  We  don't  know  how  seemly  or  other- 
wise slave  iuqiortntinns  seemed  in  Boston  when  Peter  Faneuil 
conducted  them,  but  this  much  we  all  know,  that  all  sort*  of 
action*  and  transactions  must  be  judged  in  the  light  of  the 
times  in  which  they  wen*  done.  Also  Faneuil  Hall,  built  by  n 
slave-trader  became  the  Cradle  of  Liberty.  Chicago  Univer- 
sity, endowed  by  the  shrewdest  and  longest -headed  trader  of  our 
generation,  promises  to  be  the  most  spontaneous  and  untram- 
melled institution  of  learning  in  the  country.  There  was  a 
round-up  of  thought  there  during  the  week  ending  August 
12.  We  have  mid  reports  of  it.  and  are  convinced  that  if  any 
participant  failed  to  speak  hi*  mind  it  was  because  he  had 
no  mind  to  s|ieak.  How  money  is  made  has  a profound  effect 
on  its  makers,  hut.  the  effect  does  not  inhere  in  tin?  money. 
Well  used,  it  does  good;  ill  used,  it  does  mischief.  Use  govern* 
money,  not.  the  contrary. 

An  Indianapolis  despatch  rt»|torts  the  Indiana  authorities 
as  being  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  untieignrclte  law. 
The  law,  it  nays,  i*  practically  a dead  letter,  and  the  old  law. 
forbidding  the  sale  of  cigarette*  to  children,  which  Used  to  be 
pretty  well  enforced,  ha*  fallen  into  disrespect  along  with  the 
new  one.  The  sale  of  tobacco  is  permitted,  and  it  seems  that, 
the  tobacco  trust  is  flooding  the  State  with  gratuitous  ciga- 
rette papers  which  it  sends  free  through  the  mail*  to  all  appli- 
cants, and  to  many  others  who  do  not  apply.  Consequently 
all  the  boys  are  lavishly  supplied  with  cigarette  paper*  To 
sec  a State  law,  even  a foolish  one,  nullified  by  an  outside  cor- 
poration is  by  no  menu*  pleasing,  but  the  situation  in  In- 
diana illustrates  very  well  the  mischief  that  foolish  and  in- 
considerate legislation  does  in  undermining  respect  for  law. 


The  sailor*  of  the  first  squadron  of  our  North  Atlantic  fleet 
have  raised  kio.oon  to  spend  in  having  a pleasant  time  whore 
in  New  York  with  the  sailors  of  the  British  cruising  squadron 
which  is  coming  hen-  in  October.  The  estimate  is  that  about 
l.'MK)  sailors  from  each  squadron  will  Is*  able  to  get  shon-  leave 
simultaneously.  A committee  of  three  experienced  incn-of- 
war’s  men  came  to  town  last  week  from  Newport  to  arrange 
for  the  festivities.  What  happen*  when  2600  Hritish  and 
American  sailors  get  ashore  together  in  New  York  i*  not  yet 
recorded  in  history,  and  the  unstimulated  imagination  ia  not 
powerful  enough  to  picture  it.  But  whatever  ought  to  happen 
will  occur,  nml  probably  more  too.  New  York  i*  a very  en- 
tertaining <*ity.  wholesale  or  retail,  and  lends  itself  generously 
to  hospitalities,  and  ha*  the  sweetest-tempered  police  force  in 
tlw  world. 
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The  Relation  of  Vermont  to  the  United  States 

'Vs  suggested  the  other  day  thut  Vermont  might  object  to  sur 
rendering  to  Canada  a slice  of  I»ct  territory  and  some  of  her  citi- 
aeiM,  as  a consequence  of  the  new  survey  carried  out  by  Commis- 
sioner* of  the  United  State-  und  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  the  border  line.  The  suggestion  wus  re- 
ceived with  amusement  in  Mine  quarters,  apparently  through  for 
getfulne--  of  the  anomalous  circuniaUticn  under  which  Vermont 
joined  thi-  I'nion.  We  call  the  circumstance-  anomalous,  and 
not  positively  unique,  because  Texas  entered  the  Union  under  very 
similar  conditions.  Doth  of  the  State-  named  at  Hie  time  of  their 
admission  were  indejirmient  republic*.  It  follow*  that  each  of 
them  bad  a moral  and  a legal  right  to  regard  the  condition* 
under  which  it  joined  the  I’nion  a*  •vnstiluting  substantially 
» treaty,  no  provision  of  which  couhl  be  violated  by  one  party 
wilhout  the  consent  of  the  other,  .timing  those  conditions,  the 
definition  by  the  one  jMrty  and  tin*  acceptance  by  the  other  of 
certain  specified  boundaries  would  unquestionably  Iw  included. 

fa-t  us  call  to  rememhi'Anee  the  precise  circumstance*  under 
which  Vermont  and  Texas  entered  the  Union.  To  begin  with 
the  more  familiar  case,  we  may  recall  that  on  March  2.  lN3tl, 
the  Texans  declared  their  independence  of  Mexico,  and  prnrrcded 
to  adopt  a constitution  and  to  organize  a government  thereunder, 
which  was  quickly  estnhli-iicU  tic  factu  by  their  derisive  victory 
over  President  Saxta  Asxa  at  San  Jacinto.  The  independence 
of  the  new  repnhlie  was  acknowledged  by  the  United  State*  in 
March,  IH3*.  A similar  recognition  was  obtained  from  France 
in  1839,  from  llullnnd  and  Belgium  in  1840.  and  from  Croat 
Itritain  in  I #14 2.  A*  early  a*  September.  18341.  the  Texans  were 
prnctically  unanimous  in  favor  of  annexation,  hut  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  institution  of  slavery  had  hern  einlieddrd  in  their 
cfwfclitution.  President  Vav  Bl'WcX  was  too  wary  to  commit  him 
self  to  the  policy  of  admitting  the  new-horn  commonwealth  to 
the  Union.  Again,  in  1843.  ncgnti.it  ion*  for  admission  re- 
sulted in  a treaty  to  that  end,  which  was  laid  liefore  the  Senate 
in  April.  1844.  hut  was  rejected.  Ob  February  28,  1848,  however 
a joint  resolution  of  Congress  offered  annexation  to  Texas  on  the 
terms  specified  in  the  treaty,  and  on  October  13  the  invitation 
was  formally  accepted  by  the  Tevan  Republic,  an  ordinance  to 
that  efTect.  framed  by  u convention,  having  been  ratified  at  the 
hnllct-hnx.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  treaty,  made  o|icrativr 
hv  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  the  boundaries  of  Texan  were 
defined  by  that  republic.  The  limits  which  it  had  laid  out  for 
itself  on  the  east  and  north,  and  also  on  the  southwest  and  west, 
where  the  Rio  Grande,  from  its  month  to  its  source,  and  theme 
north  to  latitude  42*  wan  made  the  boundary,  wen*  accepted  by 
President  Poi.K.  and  made  the  Iwsi*  of  his  policy  at  the  opening 
of  the  war  with  Mexico.  When,  therefore,  at  the  time  of  the 
adjustment  effected  by  the  compromise  of  1830,  about  one-third 
of  the  territory  of  the  State  of  Texas  was  eut  off  by  the  Federal 
statute  revising  itn  northwestern  boundary.  Texas  claimed  an 
indemnity,  and  the  claim  was  allowed  by  the  United  State*  to 
the  extent  of  812.730.088.  So  such  claim  was  pressed  in  1 800. 
when  a decree  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  revised  the 
line  of  1818.  constituting  the  eastern  ami  northeastern  boundary 
of  Texas,  and  deprived  that  State  of  Greer  County.  There  seem* 
to  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  Texa*  hu*  as  good  ground  for  de- 
manding nn  indemnity  for  the  mutilation  thus  suffered  a-  *1m> 
had  in  1850. 

Now  let  ns  «ec  whether,  in  the  light  of  the  Texan  precedent  and 
of  her  own  history.  Vermont  can  at  this  tinw*  he  required  to  sub- 
mit to  a curtailment  of  her  territory  on  her  northern  Imuiidury 
without  her  consent,  which  may  lie  either  given  freely  or  yielded 
in  return  for  nn  indemnity.  That  Vermont  was  and  had  hern 
for  many  year*,  an  independent  republic  dr  facto  at  the  time  of 
her  admission  to  the  Union  is  i ml i*pu table,  ft  i-  true  (lint  both 
New  Hampshire  and  New  York  claimed  the  bind*  lying  east 
and  west  lietwpen  the  Connecticut  River  and  fake  Champlain  on 
thp  one  huiul.  and  *1  retelling  from  the  northern  border  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  the  I'unadiiin  frontier  on  the  other.  Karly  in  1777. 
however.  ju«t  Mure  |lnwnYXr.'s  invaainn.  the  (iron  Mountain 
boy*  took  the  decisive  step  of  declaring  Vermont  an  itulcpetidrrit 
State,  framing  a Constitution,  of  which  manhood  freedom  was 
the  corner-stone,  ami  applying  to  the  Continental  Congress  for 
admission  into  the  Union.  Through  the  efforts  and  influence  of 
the  New  York  delegate*  the  application  was  rejected;  hut  the 
Vermonters,  nothing  daunted,  und  holding  the  countenance  of  the 
other  revolted  colonies  by  no  mean*  indispensable  to  the  main- 
tenance of  their  own  liberties  organized  themselves  in  March. 
1778,  under  their  Constitution,  and  elected  TlimiA*  Cuittesdew 
their  Governor.  Meanwhile.  In  conjunction  with  New  Hump-hire 
men  under  Stark,  they  had  fought  and  won  on  their  own  soil 
the  battle  of  Bennington,  which,  by  weakening  irreparably  the 
invaders,  may  la*  sold  to  base  been  conclusive  of  the  fate  of 
Bihooy.xk’s  campaign.  In  171*0.  New  York  und  New  Hamp- 
shire. who  were  suspected  of  conniving  to  divide  the  territory 
of  Vermont  between  them,  caused  the  Continental  Congress  to 
propose  that  uli  the  claimant*  to  the  tract  between  Connecticut 


and  1-ake  Champlain  should  refer  their  pretension*  to  its  de- 
cision. Vermont  declined  to  do  so,  and  a*  Massachusetts  up- 
held her.  Congress  admitted  that  it  had  no  compulsory  powers  in 
the  matter,  thus  by  implication  acknowledging  that  the  Green 
Mountain  hoy*  had  established  an  independent  republic.  In  tlie 
following  year  Vermont  Ipgati  to  art  on  the  offensive,  and  not 
only  annexed  the  New  Hampshire  town*  on  the  coat  bank  of  the 
Connecticut,  but  also  all  th**  new  township*  of  New  York  ea*t 
of  the  Hudson  und  north  of  the  Massachusetts  line.  Simulta- 
neously negotiation*,  ihe  management  of  which  wn*  confided  to 
Umittexdf.n  and  a few  other*,  were  entered  into  with  the  Brit 
i*li  authorities  ill  Canada,  with  the  double  object  of  guarding 
against  invasion  from  that  quurter  and  of  operating  upon  the 
fenr*  of  Congress.  Met  inning  known  through  intercepted  letter*, 
these  negotiation*  occasioned  no  little  alarm  and  anxiety,  and. 
consequently,  on  August  in.  17*1.  Congress,  which  by  this  time 
hail  become  tin*  Congress  of  the  (’nnfiihatian.  consented  to  n 
conference  between  a committee  of  it*  body  und  certain  agent* 
of  Vermont  authorized  to  exhibit  her  claim*  to  independence 
That  conference  produced  a resolution  of  Congress,  which  indi- 
rectly but  siilfetantially  promised  that  if  \ ermotit  would  re- 
linquish her  lute  encroachments  on  New  Hampshire  ami  New 
York,  she  should  l*e  recognised  a*  nn  indejwndent  commonwealth, 
and  adinitled  into  the  Union  of  the  Thirteen  Stales.  By  Feb- 
ruary. 1782  Vermont  had  complied  with  the  specified  stipula- 
tion*. and  rhtirned  the  promised  admission  into  the  Union.  Thi* 
was  refused,  owing  to  the  preponderant  influence  of  New  York 
and  the  pro-pci't  of  |M*acc  with  Great  Itritain.  but  it  would  *ecni 
that  the  required  conditions  having  been  met.  Congress  wa* 
estopped  from  denying  thereafter  the  indejtendenee  of  Vermont. 
It  I*  certain  that  thenceforward  Vermont  iuntinm-d  to  arrogate 
all  the  functions  of  an  indcjM'tidrnt  repnhlie  up  to  February  IN, 
1791.  when  her  convention  having  voted  to  ratify  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  once  more  to  a*k  admission  into  the  Union, 
an  net  of  the  Federal  Congress  made  her  one  of  the  United  States. 
It  should  he  noted  that  as  early  a*  October  7.  1790,  the  State  of 
New  York,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollar*, 
had  acknowledged  the  indrjK-tidrnee  of  Vermont.  and  agreed  to 
the  boundary  theretofore  claimed  by  the  Green  Mountain  boys, 
to  wit,  the  western  line  of  the  westernmost  townships  granted 
by  New  Hampshire  and  the  middle  channel  of  laike  Champlain. 
Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  Vermont  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  with  the  southern,  eastern,  and  northern  boundaries  de- 
fined by  herself. 

It  is  true  that  no  formal  treaty  was  ever  negotiated  between 
the  independent  republic  of  Vermont  and  the  United  State*  In 
thi*  particular  her  case  differ*  ostensibly  from  that  of  Texas.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  unquestionable  that  Vermont's  independence 
had  been  maintained  for  fourteen  years:  that,  after  1783,  Ver- 
mont would  gladly  have  been  acknowledged  u«  an  independent 
republic  hv  Great  Itritain  had  the  Green  Mountain  hnyw  deemed  it 
judicious  t<»  n crept  surh  recognition;  and  that  hv  consenting  to 
treat  with  Vermont  commi*- outers  on  equal  terms,  and  by  foroiu 
luting  conditions  «»f  recognition  which  were  fulfilled,  the  Congress 
of  the  Confederation,  both  by  implication  and  explicitly,  acknowl- 
edged Gw*  independence  of  the  outlying  commonwealth. 

In  view  of  the  circumstances  here  recited,  the  moral,  if  not 
also  the  legal,  claim  of  Vermont  to  lie  consulted  with  regard  to 
a revision  of  her  northern  boundary  that  may  mutilate  her  ter 
ritnrv  will  scarcely  lw*  denied  It  Is  true  that  the  Vermonters 
to-day.  like  the  Texans  in  HM,  may  not  attempt  to  assert  the 
claim.  But  in  equity  the  claim  i*  valid. 


The  Quality  of  the  Moment 

lx  hi*  recent  pamphlet  on  Th>  Kir  tool  hife . Professor  MWffftt' 
liERa  point*  out  the  futility  of  endless  extension.  Were  a man  to 
leach  all  the  way  from  the  earth  to  the  furthest  star  and  were 
hi*  arm*  to  embrace  half  Ihe  universe,  he  would  he  no  more  n 
man  than  he  is  in  hi*  little  room  weighing  event'  anil  passing 

judgment  a.  for  a man  ii  big  "i  little  by  virtue  of  fun "'ll  and 

mental  conlenl.  ami  not  by  physical  reach  or  extent  in  time.  Now 
U-yond  the  fact  that  man  ha*  a limited  capacity  und  cun  hold  but 
a certain  amount  at  any  given  time,  and  that  hv  degrees  and 
(lining  the  lapse  of  time  he  rfo*-»  refine  upon  and  improve  the 
quality  of  hi*  mental  content,  what  Professor  Mf'.XHTERBKBU  say* 
is  perfectly  true.  An  infinite  extent  of  inanity  i*  in  no  wise  de 
si  cable,  ami  it  is  perfectly  true  that  man.  in  so  far  a*  he  is  any- 
thing. is  morel  t a will  attitude.  "The  mere  extension  in  time 
rumnd  add  any  new  value  or  dignity;  it  is  not  different  from  ex- 
tension in  apace.  ...  A mere  expansion,  a more  and  more  of 
phenomena  in  apace  and  time,  is  a valueless  amassing  of  indifferent 
and  purpossdeH*  material.*'  " Believe  me."  said  Professor  Mrs 
httrb»:k(.'s  friend  to  him — h>-)jcve  me.  from  the  pair  in  I’aradi*1 
of  old  to  the  eighty  millions  in  our  prevent  paradise  the  worlds 
history  mean*  the  will  connections  of  free  personalities."  Ami 
this  is  worth  keeping  in  mind  that  we  are  free  personalities,  each 
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r4  a*.  creating  «ur  moment,  and  then  stamping  the  value  upon 
its  face.  It  >*  a fact  never  too  often  reiterated  that  the  moment 
Ming*  nothing  with  it  hut  what  we  have  given  it.  In  itself  it  is 
.uliwlra*  oml  without  quality:  it  is  n mere  meaningless  and  empty 
Lpr  of  an  illusion  we  call  time,  created  by  our  own  minds  him! 
raduwtd  by  them  with  meaning. 

Th«  one  point  Professor  Mi  n>tkiuu  no  seems  to  overlook  in  his 
■liiire  to  relieve  men  of  a futile  faith  in  an  endless  and  menn- 
uigbs-  rtpaiw  of  time  is  that  certainly  for  human  development 
tune  hs»  its  own  significance  and  import.  In  time,  man  aniAsses 
Ow  data  nt  judgment;  in  time,  he  corrects  opinions  and  trains 
his  duller* ; in  time,  he  trains  himself  to  beautify  and  per- 
f«t  the  quality  of  his  moment.  So  one  can  deny  that 
thr  quality  man  give*  his  lapsing  time  i*  one  thing  at 
tire iiiy  ami.  allowing  for  average  growth  and  aeeretion.  is 
a different  aud  a better  thing  at  forty,  and  that  the  stream 
«<1  experience  possible  only  in  lapse  of  time  enables  man  to 
strengthen  ami  enlarge  liis  will  altitude  toward  the  universe.  At 
ten  we  are  one  consuming  desire  for  top*  and  marble*,  and  the 
quality  we  give  the  moment  is  n burning  sense  of  competition  in 
thr  chalked  eirele  of  our  own  sidewalk.  At  twenty,  with  n uewly 
amassed  sea*e  of  the  needs  of  life,  vre  have  shifted  desire  to  learn- 
ing and  fame,  progress  and  auetess.  along  some  given  line  of 
achievement.  Forty  see*  us.  by  continuity  of  effort  and  extent  of 
r*»*rvatinn.  piteous  of  the. plight  of  struggling  Immunity,  eager 
to  belter  conditions  and  alk-viute  suffering,  and  with  the  in- 
gathered  experience  of  sixty  we  have  ru*t  off  our  sense  of  sc  pa- 
ratene**.  we  have  censed  to  have  personal  desires  nnd  aims,  and 
the  subservience  of  our  will  to  the  general  good  is  naturul;  while 
who  reaches  a score  of  years  further  knows,  doubt h—*.  the  death 
rf  all  wishes,  detachment  from  hopes  and  disappointment*.  even 
rarisl,  the  failing  of  desire,  and  the  peace  which  precede*  man's 
return  to  hie  long  home. 

Hut  even  though  we  admit  the  present  reality  and  value  of 
lilt*,  the  ninn  thesis  of  Professor  Mi'MrmiKn'a  little  book — and 
it  i*  a IcMnn  never  too  much  emphasized  for  us — is  that  the  mo- 
ment ha*  no  quality  of  its  own.  that  we  are  creative  wills  endow 
ing  tiro*-  with  quality,  creating  the  content  of  the  moments  as  they 
fats. 

There  Is  iir  old  fable,  resurrected  hv  one  of  the  modern  sects 
who  popularize  ancient  philosophy,  that  time  is  a great  veil  en- 
vrliiping  man.  whereon  his  momentary  thoughts  are  caught  a*  in 
a fihotogrnph.  eternally  to  remain  fur  the  enlightenment  or  di*- 
istiragimrnl  of  posterity  as  it  passe*.  This  sense  of  l*-iiig  an 
■it l*t  in  living  is  uplifting,  especially  if  one  stop  to  reflect  that 
there  is  no  little  and  no  great  in  creation,  that  on  the  vast  can- 
vat  of  time  the  smallest  detail  plays  as  important  a- part  ns  the 
great  splash  of  a city's  siege;  in  the  light  of  the  life  beyond  time. 
.1  cup  of  cold  water  is  us  important  as  the  founding  of  a hospital 
*°  life  heroines  for  ns  nn  longer  a stretch  of  time  in  which  we  may 
•»creoipli*h.  but  it  is  a set  of  values  iu  which  we  may  more  and 
■sore  adjust  ourselves  to  absolute  standards,  more  and  more 
neitr  and  color  our  moments  till  they  lit  into  that  tendency  out 
‘idc  ourselves  which  we  call  variously  truth,  beauty,  or  virtue. 


Personal 

Tnr.  President  is  still  resting,  laist  week  he  swam  and  dived  a 
hltle.  but  (hietly  floated  upon  the  congenial  reflections  of  *ucli 
placid  mind*  a*  the  Reverend  Doctor  I.vman  ABBOTT'*  and  .Iaisir 
A.  Ibis's.  Thr  peace  business  was  1is>  pressing  to  permit  of  more 
*Ti*US  thinking. — Consul-General  \V v X told  a silly  story  in 
Izaulon  ahoat  his  last  visit  to  the  White  House.  “‘Mr.  Presi- 
•l»nt.  " lie  said  he  said.  **  * I must  make  my  excuse*  for  appearing 
Is'fore  such  a great  person  a*  yourself,  and  on  aueh  an  important 
mva.inn.  outfit  tluil  cost  WV.’  The  President  stared  at  me 

then  -ci*rd  my  arm.  * How  much  did  you  say  f ' be  asked. 
si»  dollars.  Mr.  President,'  lie  hurst  out  laughing.  ‘ Well.  I 
lisie  tsaten  von.’  he  cried:  "I  am  nearer  to  the  people  than  von 
»ic  flii,  suit  of  mine  cost  nie  only  ff!’"  Of  course.  Mr.  Wynn 
i*  not  such  a goose  a*  to  say  “ *ucli  u great  person  n*  yourself" 
• r tr>  refer  to  hi*  parting  -rail  a*  an  “ Important  occasion.”  and 
Hie  President  i*  no  “ ncarer-tu-t he- people  " brand  of  demagogue 
Uiat  bis  »uit  cost  four  dollars  is  not  improbable,  although  if  it  is 
Ills  linen-duster  one  hr  wear*  ocm-ionally  at  Oyster  Bay.  he  got 
•<"ll>  cheated. — The  Sultan  of  Hulll  proposed  marriage  to  Mis* 
'»jez  Roosevelt.  offering  to  discharge  his  present  six  win**  in 
‘oler  in  satisfy  American  pn-judiee.  He  wiw  also  willing  to 
■limb-  his  salary  of  per  month  received  from  the  I'uited 

Mifc*.  The  proposal  M>  upset  Representative  Xu  thu-ah  Loxo- 
’"tth  that  fater  In  the  day  he  risked  hi*  life  to  save  a mere 
•"■wspaper  man  from  drowning.  Mi»*  RoosKiELT  declined  to 
*-  •»  it.#  ^uftana. 

King  Oscar's  tonnets  have  been  translated  into  nil  kinds  of  lan- 
4u*fe»  and  await  only  a commendatory  word  from  our  President. 


It  i*  reported — not  upon  the  best  authority— that  the  Kaiser 
has  directed  Prime  Horn1  to  come  over  here  next  winter  and 
cultivate  us  some  more.  Color  is  lent  to  the  rumor  by  the 
authoritative  statement  that  the  Kaiser  forbade  Henry  to  race 
hit  new  automobile  Inst  week. 

King  Kowamu  told  Mr*.  LutcTBV  and  Mrs.  I.axo«y  told  the 
newspapers  that  he  felt  very  sorry  fur  Mr*.  RlWVN  POTTE*.  who 
ha*  Inst  her  money.  Not  an  long  ago  he  was  feeling  sorry  for  Mr*. 
I.A\<,rr«Y  for  the  same  reason.  frrW  actress*’*  are  apt  to  create 
melancholia  in  royal  heart*. 

King  Alfonso  is  studying  American.  His  tutor  is  Ralph  Ray. 
of  Ijinvasti’r.  Winconnin.  u Iso-  of  hi*  own  agv.  who  is  having  the 
time  of  his  life  at  the  Spanish  court.  Winn  voting  Ray  was  in 
I lie  high  school  he  acquired  u ‘•mattering  of  Spanish,  an  that 
siihs4-*|uenlly  he  was  enabled  to  talk  with  a Spanish  nobleman  who 
was  visiting  the  Chicago  stock-yard*,  where  Ray  hail  la-gun  to 
work  -as  a bookkeeper.  In  the  coui*e  of  the  conversation  he 
manifested  go  much  interest  in  the  young  King  that  the  nobleman 
iiiaile  inquiries  regarding  himself  and  reported  the  incident  to  bi* 
royal  mister.  Thr  result  wn«  the  employment  of  young  Kay 
to  coach  the  hoy  King  in  American  language,  especially  slang,  ami 
custom*.  Judging  from  hi*  letter*  home,  which  are  sent  around 
to  the  nrighlior*  after  having  been  read  nt  the  house,  the  monnreh 
and  the  democrat  hit  it  off  very  well  indeed. 


No  doubt,  alwiut  it. — Lawkox  has  petered  out. 

Gomiwix  Smith  wan  eighty-two  years  old  on  August  £1 — a truly 
great  old  man 

Mr.  lux  PK*u»tcAm§,  of  Morocco.  is  automobiling  in  the  Berk- 
shires,  in  constant  dread  of  being  interviewed  by  Mr.  -Jame* 
C«eklmax. 

We  tru*t  that  Senator  Defeat  will  not  wholly  forget  that  his 
reason  for  hurrying  h*uuc  from  Kuril)*-  a month  ago  was  to  make  a 
statement  that  would  exonerate  himself  ami  shame  his  de- 
tractors. 

Governor  Heel,  of  Vermont,  ilecline*  to  follow  the  example  of 
trtivernor  Horn.  Ilf  Kansas,  and  baptize  n war-ship  with  water  or 
ruler.  “ It  ha*  become  the  custom."  he  says,  simply,  “ in  use 
i hampagne;  I ran  see  ne  mi*on  for  departing  from  it.”  The  dif- 
ference between  Governor  Him.  and  Governor  Hoc II  seems  to  he 
that  Governor  ltKIJ.  has  sense. 

A very  line  memorial  indeed  is  that  just  dedicated  at  Burling- 
ton by  Vice-President  Kairiiavkh  to  Krii-vx  AU.EX,  the  Tit  muon* 
Hookkvklt  of  Vermont. 

For  once  President  Ruoskvei.t  and  Colonel  WattersoX  seem  to 
have  agreed.  The  latter  says  Kum  Boor  is  the  ablest  man  who 
has  appeared  in  Amerii-an  pidities  in  twentv-tlve  years. — Lticiatou 
Journal. 

It  i*  true  that  they  agree  u*  to  the  ablest  man  referred  to. 
His  name  begins  with  R,  hut  is  not  Riot.  Marse  IIexny 

knows. 

After  a considerable  period  of  lielief  that  Mr.  Cleviumi  had 
become  comparatively  rich  as  the  result  of  financial  operation* 
in  association  with  his  friend  Mr.  K.  C.  IIexedht.  the  banker,  a 
story  to  the  other  extreme  is  now  going  the  round*  to  the  rffeet 
that  his  income  i*  only  951MIO  n year.  The  truth  U that  Mr. 
t T.EVKI-A x u’h  ineoinr  from  lii»  investments  is  between  eight  and 
ten  thousand  dollars,  to  which  he  add*  »n  average  of  iibout  three 
thousand  dollar*  by  writing  occasional  essays  for  pnhlieution.  He 
might  have  inquiml  a larger  fortune,  doubtless,  but  for  the  fuel 
that  lie  would  never  permit  hi*  hunker*  to  buy  or  sell  stocks  on  mar- 
gin*. Mr.  Hexemit.  however,  make*  hi*  few  investments,  nnd  they 
are  generally  wi*e  one*.  Home  year*  ago  Mr.  Clevki.axd  had  five 
thousand  dollar*  to  spare,  and  Mr.  Hi.m.iuct  obtnim-d  for  him  the 
right,  which  he  availed  himself  of.  to  -uWrihe  for  the  stork  of 
a piojeetisl  trust  company.  The  knowledge  that  the  former  Presi- 
dent wu*  to  become  mu-  of  their  shareholders  Inspired  the  pro- 
moters with  u brilliant  idea.  After  <<on*ultation,  they  sought  Mr. 
Benedict,  and,  through  him.  offerisl  Mr.  (.T-kvelaxo  the  presidency 
<»f  the  company  at  a salary  of  jt'iti.000  11  year.  It  was  a legitimate 
undertaking.  Iiai-ked  hv  reputable  men.  but  Mr.  ClEVeuXU  some- 
what reluctantly  declined  mi  the  ground  that  he  u*»  unacquainted 
with  the  detail*  of  the  business,  nnd  that  the  wnditiun  of  his 
health  would  not  permit  of  the  severe  application  requisite  to 
effective  service.  Again  he  was  urged  to  accept,  with  the  a*.ui- 
a me  that  hi*  duties  would  la-  nominal,  his  mere  otlirial  connection 
with  the  eom|xiny  lining  considered  snilieieiit  recompense  for  hi* 
remuneration.  Mr.  Ci-KYKLaM»  replied  simply  that  that  would 
seem  to  him  too  much  like  selling  the  use  of  Id*  name,  which,  of 
course,  he  could  not  do.  That  closed  the  incident. 
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Komura 


By  E.  J.  Dillon 


HKNEVF.R  two  nr 
more  men  come  to- 
gether to  iln  bn*i- 
nnw  on  the  princi- 
pie  of  give  and 
take,  the  |mt*oii>«1  character  of 
t lie  negotiator*  i*  ail  ini|»ir tunt 
element  in  the  truUMft ion.  On 
the  solid  ud vantage  which  one 
of  them  nmv  derive  from  it 
knowledge  of  the  strong  and 
weak  points  of  the  otlter.  initeh 
of  the  art  of  diploinney  in 
grounded.  To  that  knowledge 
Hisnutrck  owed  the  nUt’cefts  of 
*oiin‘  of  liia  daring  run  pa,  and, 
what  in  more,  lie  eutinted  upon 
it.  flavour,  too.  waa  wont  to 
allow  for  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
hi*  a<lver*itrie*.  ju*t  a*  a skilled 
marksman  take**  into  account 
the  force  or  weakness  of  the 
wind.  The  Kaiser,  who  ha* 
learned  from  both  these  states- 
men, always  sizes  up  the  aut- 
iMtsMtdom,  the  foreign  minister*, 
the  monarchy  with  wrhom  he  i* 
dealing  before  he  proceed*  to  do 
busiitc**  with  them.  Indeed,  it 
is,  owing  to  that  precaution, 
that  in  the  course  of  what 
seemed  a desultory  dint  lie 
once  obtained  from  Tsar  Nich- 
olas in  Wiesbaden  that  fate- 
ful verbal  agreement  on  the 
strength  of  which  (Germany 
seized  Kianrhau.  forced  Ku**ia 
to  lease  Port  Arthur,  ami  sow 
the  seeds  of  which  the  fruit  is 
the  present  war. 

And  the  struggle  thus  cir- 
cuitously brought  about  would, 
it  was  lio|icd,  !*•  ended  by  two 
men  who  are  in  almost  every 
respect  as  unlike  each  other  as 
any  two  cultured  human  being*  could  well  lie:  in  physical  Imilil, 
stature,  gait,  nude  of  thought , and  styles  of  expression.  Sergius 
Witt#,  the  envoy  of  the  Tsar,  is  tall  and  powerful;  Komura,  the 
plenipotentiary  of  the  Mikado,  is  undersized  and  frail.  The  one 
strides  like  a giant,  the  other  step*  forward  like  a lad,  his  right 
hand  holding  his  hat  and  his  left  hand  buried  in  his  trousers 
pocket.  Witte  is  a rough-hctvn  piece  of  humanity,  through  who*e 
fibre  some  of  the  primary  soul  - forces  shine,  while  Komura's 
texture  is  marked  by  the  u|Mqucnc**  of  the  professional  diplo- 
ma' i*t. 


Witt#  is  largely  a product  of 
nature  unmodified  by  conven- 
tion. As  with  llomer'*  IS  reek 
heroes, you  can  see  the  reflection 
of  |ta*.*ing  event*  in  hi*  feat- 
ure*. you  may  hear  their  echo 
in  hi*  tone*,  and  follow  their 
o|ien«tion  in  hi*  deni*,  lie  li« 
ten*  to  a proposal.  knit*  his 
brow,  turn*  hi*  face  toward* 
the  speaker,  and  then  pour* 
forth  a torrent  of  idea*  which 
lie  mixes  gradual  Is  with  feel- 
ing*. conveying  hi*  impress mih* 
lo  hi*  audience  so  plastically 
and  naturally  that  you  may 
uatrh  emotion  *lar!  >uddciily 
into  I icing  and  quickly  grow 
one  with  thought. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  at 
times  a thrilling  spectacle  in 
which  there  is  nothing  feigned 
and  little  hidden.  Neither  is 
theje  any  such  gTeat  hitch  in 
the  chain  of  causation  as  we 
observe  in  the  workings  of 
diplomatic  minds.  The  key- 
note of  his  character  is  sim- 
plicity. And  therein  lies 
\\  itt#’s  force.  He  allows  lii* 
audience  to  behold  the  effect 
produced  upon  himself  l»y  the 
word*  he  has  to  answer  or  the 
arts  he  is  railed  on  to  scru- 
tinize. and  his  hearer*  then  in- 
sensibly pa*s  through  the  *anir 
emotional  stage*  as  himself. 
Now  this  is  a material  help 
to  a man  who  for  any  reason  i* 
deliarred  from  moving  his  audi- 
by  eloquence.  The  specta- 
cle seize*  upon  their  imagina- 
tion as  no  mere  word-weaving 
could,  and  rarriva  them  away. 
It  is  one  of  those  eases  in 
which  men  are  touched  less  by  what  is  actually  said  than  by  what  is 
not  and  pcrha|M  cannot  lie  expressed.  For  the  process  is  almost  a* 
persuasive  as  hypnotic  suggestion.  The  combined  action  of  eyesight, 
hearing,  and  fancy  stamp*  the  impress  into  the  soul  indelibly.  It 
enable*  the  orator  lo  exhibit  t lie  *um  of  his  emotions  and  also  to 
show  the  items  by  which  it  wus  produced,  ami  all  this  with  no 
falsi  touch  in  hi*  relation  to  the  fact*. 

Into  Witt#*  judgment  emotion  enters  a*  readily  as  sap  into 
leafage,  lie  is  no  men*  theorixrr,  hut  a daring  exiierimentalist, 
who  sometimes  has  lo  pay  n high  price  for  the  knowledge  he 


Haron  Komura  tat  the  It  ft  of  the  Photograph  >,  I tr.  Tala 
hira,  and  Attach*  Kata  being  driren  to  the  Xary-gard 


M.  H’iffc  amt  Huron  Ko*r„  baring  Church  at  Kiting  point  after  the  Stindog  Strrin 
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The  Heeling  of  Ihr  Zru’slioisls  at  the  llou/tc  of  '1‘rinct  iholyorukoff  in  Monro ir 


Anuthu  l ira?  of  the  i/iWiNj  of  the  Zemslorisls,  held  in  spile  of  1‘olici  prohibition 

THE  FIRST  PHOTOGRAPHS  TAKEN  OF  THE  RECENT  MEETING 
OF  THE  ZEMSTVOISTS  IN  MOSCOW.  HELD  IN 
DEFIANCE  OF  THE  POLICE 

The  photographs  picture  mints  at  the  recent  inciting  of  the  Z.enistroisls  held  secretly  in  Mosroir  to  discus*  the  project  of 
a constitutional  government  for  Itnssia.  Serrrnt  hundred  of  the  drtegates  met  at  the  house  of  Peine-  Itotgoruhoff,  under 
the  presidency  of  ,'ount  lleyden,  and  in  spite  >,f  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  police,  discussed  various  propstsals  for  a 
radical  change  in  the  nature  and  administration  of  the  gorrmment . The  announcement,  on  August  /•'*.  that  the  t'zar  had  de 
Irrminnl  to  grant  to  the  /fir "inn  ftroplv  certain  limiietl  rights  of  representation  may  be  consult  r>  d a significant  outcome  of 
such  ftopular  agitations  as  the  Zemstvo  uniting 
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Acquire*  Ht  the  school  of  experience.  He  breukB  through  mere 
abstraction*  hr  a bird  through  a web.  Hence  in  a debate  he  never 
contents  himself  with  hurling  one  argument  against  another.  It 
is  his  aim — an  aim  In  which  he  is  not  always  successful — to  put 
himself  in  the  place  of  his  opponent,  to  show  hnw  the  hostile  argu- 
ment first  originated,  and  what  the  conditions  ure  thAt  vitiated  it 
at  its  source.  Itut  however  ruthlessly  he  uuiy  crush  iui  opinion,  he 
is  never  pitiless  to  an  enemy.  For  with  acumen  and  resourceful- 
ness lie  combines  genuine  kindliness,  and  ran  descry  in  had  deeds 
a good,  or,  at  any  rate,  an  indifferent  motive. 

Itaron  Komura*  on  the  other  hand — a most  able  man  of  a very 
different  type — enables  one  to  realize  that  the  diplomatist  is 
born,  not  made.  For.  although  a jurist  by  education  and  a trans- 
lator  by  profess) he  is  a diplomatist  /Kir  excellence — a diplo- 

matist endowed  with  a mind  of  large  compass  and  considerable 
depth,  the  workings  of  which  no  man  can  guess  from  hi*  seem- 
ingly unguarded  look*  or  tiiiwcighcd  language.  lie  is  celebrated 
in  his  own  country  for  the  marvellous  control  he  possesses  over 
his  emotions.  So  entirely  are  his  facial  muscle*  under  the  sway 
of  his  will  that  they  remain  perfectly  impassive  under  condition* 
which  would  try  the  self-re- 
straint of  a philosopher.  You 
never  can  tell  whether  he  is 
angry  or  well  pleased,  the 
same  polite  smile  covering 
both  states.  You  can  see-, 

clearly  enuugh,  what  he  has 
In  his  hand,  so  to  say.  hut 
you  cannot  guess  wlint  he 

tias  in  his  head.  And  his 

voice  answers  to  liis  will 

with  the  same  completeness ; 
like  all  diplomatists  he 
speaks  without  “accents.” 

As  llaron  Koinura  is  famous 
for  these  qualities  among  a 
people  who  posse**  them  in 
a high  degree,  it  i*  evident 
that  he  must  he  gifted  with 
them  superlatively. 

Altogether  Japan's  plenipo- 
tentiary ia  one  of  the  very 
ablest  ’men  in  his  own  coun- 
try. and  had  his  Russian  col- 
league* been  unaware  of  the 
fact  they  would  have  learned 
it  during  the  sittings  of  the 
Peace  Conference  from  the 
striking  proofs  which  he 
there  gave  of  veritable  Tal- 
mudic Ingenuity,  rare  quick- 
ness  of  apprehension,  and  a 
keen  eye  for  the  kernel  of 
every  question  that  arose. 

Yet  such  is  his  prudence  that 
he  never  trusted  to  the  in- 
spiration of  the  hour,  never 
left  it  for  the  spirit  to  move 
him  when  the  crisis  should 
come.  He  endeavored  to 
foresee  and  provide  for  all 
contingencies  beforehand,  so 
that  whether  an  Evans's  gam- 
bit or  a giuocu  piano  was 
playrd  on  the  diplomatic 
clieashoard.  Koinura  had  all 
Ilia  moves  liy  heart. 

The  drama  that  unfolded 
itself  to  the  eyrs  of  the  world 
from  the  day  on  which  these 
two  men  met  in  the  navv  yard 
at  Portsmouth.  New  Hamp- 
shire, is  thrilling,  although, 
or  perhaps  la-cause,  it  has  to 
lie  pieced  together  from  frag- 
mentary indications.  In  this  matter  the  public  i*  in  the  position 
of  the  s|M-(tntor  who  locks  at  the  well-known  picture  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion where  only  three  shadows  of  crosses  are  visible  in  the  fore- 
ground and  all  the  realistic  details  are  lacking.  Even  fur  the 
inembrrH  of  the  chorus,  so  to  sav,  the  real  drama,  like  the  art 
product,  had  its  invisible  fate  and  its  limitations.  The  two  prin- 
cipal characters  spoke  and  did  business  apparently  on  their 

own  initiative,  hut  how  far  the  words  and  acts  were  theirs  no 
man  could  say.  Again,  they  were  hound  to  consider  not  merely 
the  Interests  of  their  respective  countries  and  endeavor  to  further 
these,  hut  they  had  also  to  gauge  in  advance  the  force  and  effect 

of  each  stroke  of  theirs  upon  the  world  at  large,  and  the  subse- 

quent influence  of  the  world  at  large  upon  the  interests  of  their 
respective  countries. 

The  sympathies  of  the  gallery  were  with  Witt£  from  the  first. 
Partly  it  may  he  because  of  his  physical  strength  and  good- 
humored  simplicity  and  partly  by  reason  of  hi*  democratic 
tendencies,  which  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal.  Itut  the  un- 
doubted advantage  which  he  thus  gained  was  outweighed  by  the 
fact  that  he  represented  the  losing  and  Koinura  the  winning 
side.  Again,  however,  ill  the  course  of  the  drbules  he  scored  a 
point  by  his  concrete  wav  of  putting  thing*.  For  he  cannot  sepa- 
rate hi*  own  individuality  from  the  question  he  happen*  to  lie 
discussing.  His  abstract  argument*  are  heated  and  tinged  by 
his  emotions  ns  the  ocean  i*  warmed  and  colored  hv  the  fiulf 


Stream.  A typo  of  the  broad  nature  of  the  Slav,  he  l*  communi- 
cative, generous,  and  prone  to  look  upon  the  brighter  side  of 
human  nature. 

Wittf-  defined  his  relations  towards  the  Japanese  from  the  first 
day  of  the  conference.  He  told  them  that  their  respective  nations 
being  at  war,  the  envoys  could  not  regard  themselves  as  friends, 
hut  as  they  had  come  to  end  the  struggle  it  was  their  duty  to 
infuse  humanity  into  their  personal  intercourse.  Since  then 
perfect  courtesy  characterized  their  dealings;  they  shook  hands 
at  meeting  and  at  parting,  and  not  ones-  during  the  debates, 
even  when  animation  threatened  to  merge  into  sharpness,  was 
the  note  of  |ier*onal  bitterness  soil  tided. 

The  envoys  met  every  morning  in  the  conference  hall  of  the 
navy-yard,  und  after  a simple  greeting  *et  to  work.  Wit  16  and 
Koinura  wen-  invariably  the  negotiators,  the  two  unibassa- 
don.  Room  and  Tnknkira  Milking  for  the  time  being  into  persona 
of  secondary  im|Kirtnnre.  They  generally  sat  still  und  listened. 
Thus  front  the  beginning  of  tlie  conference  to  the  end  Tukshira 
did  not  speak  ten  sentence*,  and  if  Rosen'*  voice  was  more  fa- 
miliar it  is  onl  / because  he  acted  a*  interpreter.  Koinura  and 
WittC  were,  therefore,  the 
heroes  of  the  drama. 

\Vitt6  generally  spoke  in 
French,  and  his  remarks  were 
translated  to  Knmura  by  one 
of  the  secretaries  into  Japa- 
nese. The  Mikado's  envoy 
uttered  his  views  invarisblv 
in  Japanese,  which  was  al- 
ways done  into  French  by  a 
secretary.  The  way  iu  which 
the  deliutc*  were  curried  Oil 
gem-rally  was  this:  Komura 
wood  lay  on  the  tuhlr  a state- 
ment in  writing  which  had 
been  drawn  up  beforehand  in 
English  very  carefully  and 
very  circumspectly,  with  all 
the  accuracy  of  a legal  docu- 
ment. When  one  remembers 
that  the  American.  Mr.  Deni- 
son, the  legal  adviser  of  the 
dapanese.  was  always  present 
at  Portsmouth,  the  precision 
of  these  paper*  needs  no 
further  explanation. 

Accompanying  each  of  these 
document*  wu*  a French 
truncation,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  WIlW,  who.  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  and  with- 
out hesitation,  would  pick  out 
the  weak  point  in  the  demand 
and  level  liis  heavy  batteries 
at  that.  It  was  a severe  test 
of  his  resourcefulness.  For 
the  Japanese  cliose  la-fore- 
hand the  points  of  each  issue 
which  they  intended  to  raise, 
they  marshalled  all  the  facts, 
an<f  prepared  the  argument* 
in  favor  of  it.  and  also  the 
replies  to  Wittf-'s  possible 
objections.  And  in  this  they 
gave  proof  of  wonderful  fore- 
sight and  thoroughness,  Thus 
Koinura,  urmed  at  all  points, 
was  ready  to  reply  to  every- 
thing that  Witte  might  nay. 
and  yet  it  must  lie  confessed 
that  the  Russian  envoy  sur- 
prised him  more  than  once  by 
t lie  novelty  nml  force  of  the 
|M>ints  which  he  raised  with- 
out a moment's  time  for  de- 
lila-ration.  That  characteristic  has  marked  liis  activity  through- 
out hi*  entire  career. 

As  soon  a*  Witte  had  read  Hie  document  in  French  he  would 
make  hi*  reply,  generally  in  the  same  tongue,  for  all  to  hear, 
speaking  loudly,  distinctly,  and  with  what  diplomatist*  call  “ac- 
cent.” That  is  to  *a,v.  the  individual  element  and  truces  of  per- 
sonal emotion  were  noticeable  in  what  he  said  and  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  said  it.  Sometime*,  however,  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  conference,  more  frequently  than  in  the  beginning.  he  im- 
itated Komura,  and  expressed  hiim'elf  in  hi*  native  tongue,  allow- 
ing his  word*  to  be  translated  into  .English  by  Karon  Rosen,  who 
knows  not  only  this  language  thoroughly,  blit  also  the  psychology 
of  hi*  opponent's  as  well,  having  ix-sidcd  in  Japan  a*  consul- 
general  and  been  acquainted  with  Kon  uni  when  the  present  Japa- 
nese envoy  wa*  a Milmrdinate  official.  ■- 

In  all  this  Will*  and  Koinura  felt  thfet  they  wrre  sneaking  and 
acting  in  u gins*  house,  und  that  the  onflpokefa  wore  the  hundreds 
of  million*  of  peace- loving  human  being-*  outside,  whose  opinions 
had  to  lie  rr* peeled  and  whose  wishes  ciMld  not.  la-  wholly  disre- 

iiurded.  Each  of  them  knew  this,  nnd  a 'ailed  himself  of  it  when 
iis  opportunity  ciimc.  hut  in  different  degree*.  Komura  hud  the 
first  innings  in  dealing  w ith  Manchuria,  _ with  the  o|h*i»  door,  with 
industrial  freedom,  facilities  for  trade,  with  the  diminution  of 
military  arms  in  the  employment  of  Flar- Eastern  railway*,  llo 
fCoitfiNNcrf  on  pa  ye  t'ZtB.) 


A Snapshot  of  J /.  Willi  token  at  Porlnmout h during  the 
Peace  Conference 
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Japanese  Attach* a enjoying  a Lriturr  Hour  at  l*orlnmoulh 


lit  mater  Takahira  (on  the  left J arriving  at  the  Hold  Went  irorth  from  the  X ary -yard 


.4  group  of  Kuaainn  At  lochia  nt  Porinwouth — the  Figurra,  reading  from  left  to  right,  arc  Slcaara.  Itcrg.  Hatchrff,  t’hipiff,  and 

Planfon 

SNAP-SHOTS  OF  SOME  OF  THE  JAPANESE  AND  RUSSIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES  AT  PORTSMOUTH  DURING  THE 
PEACE  CONFERENCE 
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Thr  Fan-cut  ice  Ojffwra  in  charge  of  the  Tournament.  Thom?  shown  in  the  front  row  ( reaiting  from  left  to  right/  are  Captain 
F.  He  IV.  Ramsey,  Captain  //.  V.  Hale,  (lencral  B.  H'.  Spencer,  (iencral  H’.  /'.  Hall,  and  Major  H'.  H.  Allaire.  Thane  in  the  rear 
ro to  (reading  from  left  to  right ) arc  Captain  Samuel  Hof,  Captain  .4.  /V  Buffington,  Captain  V.  D.  Rhodes,  Captain  Edward 
Sigcrfoos,  Lieutenant  .4.  S.  Jones,  Captain  .4.  H.  draff 


The  Rifle  Team  n pn seating  the  V« ry,  Lieutenant  Baiun,  Captain 

THE  NATIONAL  SHOOTING  TOURNAMENT  AT  SEA  GIRT 

The  national  shading  tournament  at  Si  a dirt.  Xeir  Jersey,  from  August  if  to  September  9,  is  the  most  important  marks- 
nmnshi/i  rrrnl  err r held  m this  country,  Thirty-right  hams  competed  in  the  national  tram  match,  including  rrpresentatir-  * 
of  the  infant  rg  and  car  a l eg.  regular  a ring,  tin  national  guard,  the  nary,  the  marine  coips.  and  th>  I nitrd  States  Military 
and  \aeal  Academies.  The  events  trill  include  rifle  and  re  roller  matrhrs  for  both  individuals  aad  trains 
ttweocrtFliv  u!.en  U -llkn't  • VWeklj  t-j  I'eitt  A Julep  * 
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.4  Vine  of  the  Firing-line  during  the  notches 


THE  NATIONAL  SHOOTING  TOURNAMENT  AT  SEA  GIRT 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  opposite  page  for  farts  concerning  the  Hea  Girt  tournament,  tchich  is  regarded  as  the  most 
important  event  of  the  kind  rrer  held  in  this  country 
rsoi.'gti;  S~  «*ken  i'u«  W (fitly  * b»  hW  * 
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Exploring  the  Southern  Sky 

Professor  BaJley.  who  Is  Bt.8socln.te  professor  of  astronomy  at  He.rva.rd  University,  went  to  Peru  in 
1889  to  determine  the  best  location  for  the  establishment  of  a Harvard  observatory  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere.  The  result  was  the  selection  of  Arequipa  in  the  Andes,  and  Professor  Bailey  was 
in  charge  of  the  work  there  for  several  years,  during  which  time  many  valuable  observations 
and  photographs  of  the  heavens  were  made,  the  most  recent  of  which  are  given  in  this  article 

By  Professor  Solon  Irving  BeJley 


SEEN  si  any  latitude  un- 
der favoralile  circum- 
stances the  heaven*  pre- 
M-nt  to  thoughtful 
observers  a suflirimtlv 
sublime  spectacle,  and  each 
hemisphere  has  some  claims  to 
superiority.  Having  studied 
the  sky,  however,  from  different 
stations  between  50®  northern 
and  SO*  southern  latitude,  I 
nm  of  the  opinion  that  no  other 
view  can  equal  that  which  i» 
seen  under  the  best  condition* 
near  the  equator.  The  richest 
region!,  of  the  Milky  Way  lie  in 
and  about  the  constellations 
Scorpio  and  Sagittarius,  which, 
though  visible  at  the  latitude 
of  New  York  and  Boston,  are 
so  far  south  that  they  are  never 
seen  in  their  true  bcuiitv.  In- 
deed, one  can  never  realise  the 
splendor  of  the  stellar  universe 
until  he  has  seen  it  from  some 
lofty  tropica)  lookout,  far 
moved  from  artificial  lights. 

At  midnight  in  July,  at  such  a 
station,  the  brightest  regions  of 
the  Milky  Way  lie  dim'tiv 
overhead  in  a dazzling  hand. 

No  other  view  excels  thia  in 
general  la-unty.  though  in  the 
ihiiiiImt  of  bright  stars  it  is 
surpassed  by  that  other  and 
opposite  view,  seen  at  the  same 
place  and  hour,  six  months 
later.  The  brightness  of  the 
southern  Milky  Way  us  seen 
in  the  lofty  Andean  regions  is 
so  great  that  when  it  is  rising 
in  the  east  it  seems  like  the 
early  dawn. 

If  we  take  a catalogue  of  the 
stars  arranged  in  order  of 
brightness,  ns  determined  bv  the  Harvard  photometric  measure- 
ments we  sec  that  the  three  brightest  stars,  Sirius,  Canopus,  and 
Alpha  Centauri.  are  all  in  the  southern  skv.  The  “ Fiery  Sirius,** 
however,  the  (Jrcat  Ih>g  Star,  is  so  near  the  equator  that  it  is  a 
familiar  object  to  northern  observer*.  The  three  next  brightest 
stars,  Vega,  Capelin,  nnd  Arrturus,  lire  in  the  northern  sky.  This 


alternation  continue*  as  we  go 
on  with  decreasing  magnitudes, 
hut  with  the  preponderance  in 

favor  of  the  southern  sky.  Al- 
together there  are  1-14  stars  of 
the  third  magnitude  und  bright- 
er. of  which  tU  are  in  the  north- 
ern und  HO  in  the  southern  hem- 
isphere. In  the  whole  sky  there 
are  1441  slur*  of  the  liftii  mag- 
nitude nnd  brighter,  including 
all  those  which  nr*-  at  all  con 
to  the  naked  eye.  Of 
arc  northern  and  77H 
southern.  There  are  no  certain 
means  at  present  far  obtaining 
precise  results  in  regard  to 
faint  slurs;  but  the  fact  that 
the  brightest  parts  of  the  Milky 
Way,  where  the  stars  are  mass- 
ed in  counties*  millions.  Hr  in 
southern  constellation*,  make* 
it  seeni  prolaihle  that  the  whole 
number  of  star*  visible  in  the 
telescope  is  somewhat  greater 
in  the  southern  than  in  the 
northern  sky. 

lairaille  waa  the  true  *'  Co- 
lumbus ” of  the  southern  sky. 
He  visited  the  Cape  of  (Sood 
Hope  in  1751.  ami  determined 
the  positions  of  ten  thousand 
star*.  He  introduced  fourteen 
new  constellations,  to  which  lie 
assigned  the  nuim-s  of  the  prill 
eipal  instruments  used  in  the 
art*  and  science*,  as  well  ii* 
Table  Mountain,  a conspicuous 
object  at  the  Cape. 

Orion.  the  (irrat  Hunter,  is 
probably  the  finest  constellation 
the  sky.  Especially  is  this 
true  if  lie  is  taken  in  con- 
nection with  hi*  dog*,  whose 
leading  stars  are  Sirius  ami 
Frocyon.  Hut  Orion  is  about  equally  divided  by  the  celestial 
equator  into  a northern  und  a southern  half,  and  the  whole  region 
is  well  placed  for  observation  by  northern  observer*.  If  we  leave 
this  splendid  group  and  follow’  south  along  the  Milky  Way  we 
come  to  the  most  beautiful  and.  historically,  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  far  southern  constellation*.  Argo  Xuvis,  the  ship 


The  Southern  Shilton  of  the  Hill' card  Obsci'tatory  til  .Im/urpit,  I’tru — altitude,  Slum  feet.  Iln  the  c*foWi*ft»Me«|  of  thin  Itnineh 
St  til  ion  in  the  Southern  lle»ii*)iheri  the  hi  net  or  of  the  tlburrmlory,  frofemtor  h'doard  Charles  I'iekcriitfi,  h<  i*  been  able  not 
only  to  nl line  the  remarkably  fine  Climate  of  Arrquipo,  but  aho  to  extend  Ike  Work  of  Ike  ubserralory  to  the  South  foie  of 
tke  Sky 
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Star  Trails  made  in  a small  Telescope  without  Clockwork.  The  Lines  arc  formed  bp  Ike  diurnal  Motion  of  Ike  Stars.  Only  one 
Star  is  shown  in  these  Photographs  irAi'cA  is  at  all  Conspicuous  to  the  naked  Eye;  this  is  Polaris,  the  Xortk  Star,  shown  at 
the  left  of  the  Xorth  Pole 


Argo,  handed  down  by  Ptolemy  from  a far  remoter  antiquity,  nern- 
pies  here  an  immense  region  of  the  sky:  and  lievond  it  lie  the 
Centaur  and  that  moat  famous  of  inudern  groups,  the  Southern 
Cross.  The  Cross  l»-long*  fairly  enough  to  the  Centaur,  hut  from 
the  isolation  and  grouping  of  its  brightest  stars,  it  may  readily 
tie  regarded  ns  a distinct  constellation.  Its  name,  tlrst  announced 
to  the  northern  world  hy  Haver,  niny  have  had  its  origin  in  the 
religious  instincts  of  the  early  navigators.  Ily  some  means  the 
Southern  Cross  came  to  tie  associated  in  a romantic  way  with  the 
far  southern  sky.  It  has  helped  to  form  a coat  of  arms  for  at 
least  one  commonwealth,  and  has  entered  into  the  titles  of  num- 
berless book-  and  magazine  articles,  often  with  grotesque  im- 
propriety. Max  O’Kell  seems  to  have  been  so  disappoints!  with 
his  first  view  of  it  that  lie  could  never  see  the  group  nfterwurd 
without  shaking  his  fist  at  it.  In  reality  it  is  a rather  small 
group  of  four  fairly  prominent  hut  unequally  bright  stars.  The 
form  is  not  quite  symmetrical,  and  the  eentrnl  star  necessary  to 
make  a perfect  cross  is  lacking.  It  lies,  however,  in  a wonderful 
region  of  the  Milky  Way.  Alpha  ami  Ih-ta  (Vntauri  point  to  it. 
niurli  in  the  same  way  as  the  two  bright  stars  in  the  outer  edge 
of  the  tircat  Dipper  |siint  to  the  North  Star.  Heside  it  is  the 
Coal  Sack,  one  of  the  most  striking  rifts  in  the  Milky  Way.  a 
region,  however,  which  appears  black  chiefly  by  contrast  with  the 
brilliant  sky  which  surrounds  it.  In  truth,  "the  greater  part  of 
the  Coal  Sack  is  fairly  rich  in  stars,  but  these  are  all  faint. 

Perhaps  the  most  unique  fraturrs  of  the  southern  sky  arc  the 
Magellanic  clouds.  These  have  no  counterpart  in  the  northern 


The  Southern  Cross  and  Coat  Sark 

The  four  bright  Stars  i thick  form  the  Southern  Cross,  brgi 
Beta,  damma.  and  /Mt«.  I inuallg.  damma  is  almost  as  bright 
in  the  1‘hotogiaph.  The  Coal  Sari:  is  in  thi  loin  r left-hand  Corn 
oiriny  to  the  small  number  of  faint  Starr.  On  a Moonless  Sight 


sky.  Their  name  immortalizes  that  of  the  great  explorer.  To  the 
naked  eye  they  appear  like  detached  portions  of  the  Milky  Way. 
or  like  faint  luminous  clouds  which  are  barely  visible  in  the  full 
moonlight.  They  consist  of  irregularly  distributed  and  confused 
masses  of  faint  stars,  nelmhe.  and  small  (dusters,  and  in  earlier 
times  might  well  have  lieen  believed  to  form  independent  guluxie*. 
They  are  situated  in  a dark  region  of  the  sky,  at  a distance  of 
about  20°  from  the  south  pole. 

Certain  stars  are  so  important  and  well  known  that  it  would 
seem  out  of  place  not  to  refer  to  them  by  n special  namr,  Such 
ail  object  is  I'uimpus,  a dose  rival  to  Sinus  in  brightness.  It  be- 
longs tn  the  constellation  Carina,  and  is  just  too  far  south  to  be 
visible  in  the  central  I’nited  States.  Canopus  does  not  command 
our  interest  merely  because  it  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  stars 
in  the  sky.  This  might  the  result  of  its  nearness.  Such  is 
not  the  ease,  however.  Dr.  Dill  has  made  a careful  study  of  this 
star’s  parallax,  which  proves  to  be  not  more  than  a few  thou- 
sandths of  u second  Thi*  means  that,  in  spite  of  its  great  bright- 
ness. Canopus,  even  in  astronomical  units,  is  at  an  immense  dis- 
tance from  the  earth.  It  must,  therefore,  lie  thousands  of  times 
as  vast  as  our  own  sun,  itself  a million  time*  ns  lurge  as  the  earth. 

Alpha  Centauri,  the  brighter  of  the  two  far  southern  stars  which 
serve  ns  pointers  (»  the  Southern  Cross,  bus  a threefold  interest. 
It  is  one  of  I lie  brightest  slurs  in  the  sky;  it  is  the  nearest  known 
slur;  and  it  is  n splendid  double.  Tn  the  naked  eye  it  shines  as 
n single  star  of  more  than  the  first  magnitude,  but  in  even  a 
(Continued  on  /mgr  128}.) 


The  Orion  X'bula 


a at  the  bottom  and  /Hissing  upward  by  the  left,  arc  Alpha, 
is  Beta,  but  its  Color  is  so  red  that  it  appears  rrrg  faint 
cr,  and  is  so  named,  as,  to  the  naked  Lye,  it  ap/wars  dark 
the  Orion  Xebula  appears  to  the  Lgc  <ia  « hazy  Star 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS 
James  Mllbauke.  an  old  «-ol!f^pc-  friend  of  Denis  Asshlln,  visits  the 
lailrr  for  Ibe  first  time  In  ttilrt jr  years  at  his  ancestral  estate  In  south- 
ern Ireland.  He  llnds  Asshlln  non  ti  i-ltanged.  After  dinner  AhhIiIId  In- 
duces Mlllwnke  to  play  curds  with  him,  and  they  play  until  early 
morning.  Mllbanke  Anally  winning.  After  Mllhauke  leaves  his  host  to 
go  to  bis  room,  4'lodagli,  Asshlln  s eldest  daughter,  meets  him  In  the 
hall,  and  hogs  him  not  to  gamble  with  her  father  again,  as  it  Is 
thiough  bis  passion  for  play  that  Asshlln  Is  bringing  ruin  to  himself 
and  his  family.  The  next  morning  at  breakfast  Mllbanke  finds  on  his 
plate  a cheek  from  Asshlln  In  payment  of  hi*  losses.  That  night  Asshlln 

[•roposes  another  game  of  cards.  Mllbanke  refuses  to  plnv.  and  drops  his 
mst "s  Check  Into  the  fire.  He  tells  AmIiIIii  that  he  considers  him  weak 
and  worthless,  and  returns  to  England  the  next  day.  Three  years 
after,  Mllbanke  receive*  a letter'  from  t'lodagh  telling  him  that 
Asshlln  has  been  seriously  hurt  In  an  accident,  and  urging  him  to 
route  to  Ireland.  Mllbanke  hastens  to  his  old  friends  home,  and 
finds  Asshlln  on  his  death-bed.  and  In  great  distress  of  mind  over  the 
future  of  his  children,  who  he  knows  will  he  left  penniless  ns  a result 
of  his  dissipations.  Mllbanke  promises  to  tie  responsible  for  their 
welfare.  A famous  specialist  Is  summoned  from  Dublin  to  consult 
wllti  the  local  surgeon,  and  after  n careful  examination  by  the  two 
physicians,  Mllbanke  Is  Informed  that  hl«  friend's  condition  l»  hope- 
less. late  that  night  Asshlln  riles.  Mllbanke  asks  i'h>dagh  to  marry 
hltu.  At  first  she  refuses  him:  but  wrben  she  learns  that  her  fathers 
estate  will  be  put  under  obligations  to  Mllbanke  by  his  benefactions, 
she  consents  to  become  his  wife.  They  are  married  shortly  after  at 
carrlgroore.  and.  after  It  has  been  decided  thnt  Clodagh  s sister  Nance 
shall  lire  with  them  for  a lime,  all  leave  Ireland  together  for  Florence. 
Poor  years  Inter.  Nance  haring  been  nent  off  lo  school.  Mllbanke  take* 
t'lodagh  to  Venire  where  he  Is  to  meet  his  business  adrlser  llnrnard  for 
consultation.  As  they  enter  the  hotel  on  the  evening  of  their  arrival, 
t'lodagh  Is  closely  observed  hy  two  men  sitting  nt  the  entranre.  One  of 
these  men  Is  Valentine  Herracauld.  a nephew  of  Ijurd  Deereburst.  He  Is 
presented  to  t'lodagh  that  evening  by  Barnard,  who  knew  blm  at  Eton, 
and  during  dinner  ltnmard  suggests  to  t'lodagh  that  she  amuse  herself 
while  In  Venice  and  meet  new  friends.  Hcrracauld  offers  Lord  Deer*- 
burst'a  gondola  for  an  evening's  exenrslon  upon  the  canals,  mid  Clodagh 
accepts.  With  Serraeauld,  I.ord  Deerehnrwl.  and  Barnard,  t'lodagh  gnea 
to  Ijidy  Frances  Hope’s  residence,  the  Palasto  t'gorhlnl.  and  there,  for 
Iho  first  time,  sees  play  at  roulette.  Deerehnrst  plays  for  her  and  ulna, 
but  she  protests  at  accepting  the  w Innings.  In  the  course  of  the  evening, 
mention  la  marie  of  n young  Englishman  named  Sir  Waller  Gore,  whom 
bis  acquaintances  banterlngly  dub  " Sir  Galahad."  and  whose  reputed 
chararterlstlrs  arouse  riodagVs  Interest  The  next  morning,  while  Clo- 
dagh Is  on  the  canal  with  Ilnrnnrd.  they  see  .Sir  Walter,  who  has  Inst 
arrived  In  Venice  t'lodagh  meets  him  at  lardy  Frances's  on  the  night 
of  his  nrrival.  and  Is  Immediately  attracted  to  him.  But  Gore,  regard- 
ing her  as  a frivolous  woman  of  fashion,  holds  aloof,  t'lodagh.  In- 
rensrd  by  Iris  coldness,  recklessly  encourages  Ireerehurst's  attentions. 
Laier,  left  alone  by  Mllbanke’n  absence  on  one  or  his  anrlqunrlnn  cx|«* 
tilt  Ion*.  and  angered  hv  Gove's  npnnrent  disapproval,  she  accepts  att 
Invitation  to  dine  with  l*rcreburst.  Serraeauld.  and  Barnard  at  the  ••  Ah- 
barl."  a fashionable  restaurant  After  the  dinner,  at  which  Clodagh  Is 
Induced  by  l«orrt  Deerehnrst  to  drink  her  first  glass  of  champagne,  the 
party  go  to  Lady  Frames  Hope's.  Here  Clodagh.  sparred  on  hy  her 
resentment  of  Gore's  attitude,  asks  Deerehnrst  to  teach  her  to  play 
roulette.  The  next  night  she  gambles  recklessly,  and  loses  sll  her 
money.  After  the  play.  *he  permits  l*eerehurst  to  renew  his  attentions 
to  her,  during  which  he  kisses  her  hand. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. — /Continued ) 

LEFT  alone,  Clodagh  stood  motionless.  With  n vivid  physical 
consciousness  she  could  still  fed  the  pressure  of  Ms  cold 
. lips  upon  her  hand;  but  her  mentnl  sensations  were  be- 
-J  numbed.  That  something  had  occurred  she  dimly  real- 
ized ; that  some  point — '•nme  climax — had  been  reached 
she  was  vaguely  aware.  But  what  its  personal  bearing  upon  her 
own  life  might  Is*  she  made  no  attempt  to  guess.  With  a dazed 
mind  shr  gazed  out  across  the  quiet  canal,  striving  to  marshal 
her  idrns. 

For  several  seconds  she  stood* in  thin  state  of  uicnt'.il  confusion; 
then,  with  disconcerting  suddenness,  a new  incident  obtruded  it- 
self upon  her  mind.  With  n violent  start  she  Itecatne  conscious 
that  some  one  had  |Msvd  through  the  open  window  and  was 
coming  towards  her  across  the  luileoity. 

She  turned  sharply.  But  as  she  did  so  her  fingers  slipped  from 
the  iron  railing,  and  all  thought  of  Deerehnrst '*  ki**  was  ban- 
ished from  her  mind,  With  a sense  of  acute  surprise  she  reeng 
nized  the  figure  of  Sir  Waller  (Sore, 

Taking  no  notice  of  her  dismayed  silence,  he  came  quietly  for- 
ward. 

” (Sood  evening,  Mrs.  Milhanke!”  he  said.  “Have  you  been  en- 
joying yourself!” 

With  n certain  vague  confusion  she  met  his  gaze. 


“Yea,”  she  answered.  " 1 — I suppose  so.” 

There  was  n short  silence;  mid  Core,  moving  to  the  balcony  rail- 
ing, rested  Iris  arm  upon  it. 

“ It  is  getting  late,  he  said.  “Time  for  us  all  to  be  thinking 
of  our  hotels. ” 

Anil  Clodagh  looked  at  him  in  a faint  Ircwildcnnent. 

*’  Yea.  1 — I suppose  so,”  she  said,  once  more. 

Another  pause  alter -ceded  her  halting  words;  then,  with  a gesture 
of  decision,  Cure  stood  upright,  bringing  his  glance  back  to  her 
face. 

“ Mrs.  Milhanke."  he  said,  suddenly.  *'  let  inc  take  you  home! 
I have  a gondola  waiting  ul  the  step*.” 

The  words  were  bo  totally  unexpected  that  Clodagh  remained 
mute.  and.  leaning  forward,  looked  down  into  the  heavy  shadows 
cast  by  the  ancient  palace.  There  was  u strange  senna  lion  of 
triumph  in  this  unlooked-for  moment— in  this  sudden  capitulation 
of  a man  who  hud  previously  ignored  her.  A sensation  la-fore 
which  ull  lesser  things — Deereburst 's  (Mission.  Scrrucauld's  ardor, 
Barnard's  friendship — Irct-nme  meaningless  and  vogue. 

But  Gore,  guessing  nothing  front  her  Irent  head,  glanced  be- 
hind him  towards  the  mlon 

“Well?"  he  said.  “May  I he  your  escort?" 

Under  cover  of  the  dusk  Clodagh  smiled. 

*'  Mr.  Barnard  generally  takes  me  home — " 

Involuntarily  Core's  figure  stiffened. 

"Hut.”  she  added,  in  a low,  quick  whisper,  " 1— 1 would  very 
tunch  rather  go  back  with  you  I” 

Under  many  condition-  the  words  would  have  seemed  bold. 
But  the  manner  ill  which  she  uttered  them  disarmed  criticism. 
Gore's  face  relaxed. 

"Then  let  us  make  our  escape!"  he  said.  “ I^idy  France*  is 
settling  a bridge  dispute,  and  quite  u dozen  people  have  slipped 
away  in  the  last  ten  minutes.  No  one  will  question  which  of  them 
has  taken  you  home.” 

And  Clodagh  gave  a short,  light  laugh  of  sudden  pleasure.  The 
small  conspiracy  made  (ime  so  much  more  luimnn — drew  them 
so  much  closer  together  than  they  had  Is-en  before. 

“ Yea- — yes!"  she  said,  eagerly.  " And  I am  lunching  with  Lady 
France*  tomorrow.  I ran  explain  then." 

“ Yea.  tjuite  st».  Now,  if  you  are  ready!" 

He  moved  lo  the  window. 

Very  quietly  they  reentered  the  union • and  a flush  crossed  Clo- 
dagti's  face  as  she  saw  Decrchurst  bending  over  a card-table  with 
the  nearest  approach  to  boredom  and  impatience  she  had  ever 
known  him  to  evince.  Her  heart,  already  beating  to  the  thought 
of  her  new  conquest,  gave  an  added  leap  at  this  silent  evidence  of 
her  power. 

In  the  corridor  outside  the  mlon  Gore  took  her  rloak  front  the 
servant,  and  himself  wrapped  it  about  her  ns  they  descended  the 
stairs;  then,  passing  to  the  Might  of  worn  steps  that  led  to  the 
water,  he  signalled  In  a wailing  gondolier. 

“Mrs.  Milhanke,"  he  said,  as  lie  offered  her  his  hand,  “1  am 
going  to  make  a strange  request.  I want  to  talk  to  you  for  half  an 
hour  before  taking  you  home.  Will  yon  give  me  leave  to  make  a 
tour  of  the  canals?”  lie  s|»okc  very  quietly  and  in  a tone  difficult 
to  construe. 

At  hia  curious  appeal  her  heart  gave  another  quick,  excited 
throb,  though  iiutinrtively  she  realized  that  neither  Dcerchurst. 
Serraeauld.  nor  Itariuird  would  have  proposed  a midnight  excursion 
in  quite  liis  voice  or  manner.  But  the  very  mode  of  the  request 
enhanced  it*  charm.  She  looked  up  into  his  face  ns  she  laid  her 
hand  in  his. 

“I  give  you  leave!"  she  mid.  gently. 

He  met  her  glance,  but  almost  immediately  averted  her  eye*. 
And  ns  he  handed  her  to  the  seat  he  turned  swiftly  to  the  gondolier, 
addressing  him  in  Italian. 

Tire  colloquy  lasted  Imt  a few  seconds,  and  at  ita  conclusion  the 
boat  shot  silently  out  into  the  eunal. 

"This  man  does  not  understand  a word  of  English."  he  said, 
a-  lie  dropped  into  his  plats-  hy  Cloilagh's  side. 

Again  iris  word*  wen-  peculiarly  suggestive,  und  again  his  tone 
wit*  curiously  frank.  Why  should  he  suggest  that  their  conversa- 
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lion  was  unintelligible * — And  suggiitt  it  in  »o  impersonal  a ton*? 
She  leaned  bnek  in  hrr  cushioned  neat  ami  Id  lu-r  eyelid*  .droop. 
Her  mind  was  full  of  puzzling  and  delightful  thoughts.  Never 
had  she  lasted  the  mystery  of  Venice  a*  she  tasted  it  to  night. 
Every  pacing  breath  of  wind,  every  scent  blown  from  the 
dark' and  silent  gardens,  every  distant  laugh  or  broken  word,  was 
alive  with  urigue**ed  meanings.  The  feverish  excitement  of  the 
past  week  seemed  to  fall  away.  This  was  romance — this  drifting 
with  an  inscrutable  companion  through  an  unfathomable  night ! 

Her  eyes  dosed,  she  lay  almost  motionless,  tilled  with  an  aim- 
less. vague  delight.  All  creation — with  all  creation's  limitless  pos- 
sibilities— lay  in  the  warm  darkness  that  enveloped  her.  Then, 
with  the  instinct  of  senses  newly  and  sharply  astir,  she  heraine 
conscious  that  Gore  was  watching  her.  With  a thrill  of  expectancy 
and  anticipation  she  opened  her  eyes. 

There  i*  something  very  curious — something  subtle  and  almost 
intimate — in  the  opening  of  one's  eyes  upon  the  steady  scrutiny  of 
another.  As  t'lodagh  raised  her  lids  her  glance  encountered  Gore'*; 
but  on  the  instant  that  their  eyes  met  her  joy  in  the  moment  — 
her  exultant  triumph — was  suddenly  killed.  For  the  look  that 
she  surprised  was  not  the  look  she  had  anticipated.  It  was  in- 
terested: it  was  attentive:  it  was  grave;  but  it  held  no  sub- 
jugation por  passion.  A*  her  brain  woke  to  this  realization  Bbe 
involuntarily  raised  herself  in  the  luxurious,  cushioned  seat. 

At  the  same  moment  her  companion  leaned  slightly  forward. 

••  Mrs.  Milbanke,"  he  said,  quickly,  ••  I have  Seen  watching  you 
am!  thinking  almut  vou  ever  since  1 came  to  Venice,  ami  at  last 
I have  decided  that  f must  tell  you  what  my  thoughts  have  been. 

•*  I am  not  very  old — perhaps!  have  no  right  to  speak.  Hut.  a 
man  wo  a good  deal  of  life,  even  if  be  wants  to  keep  his  eyes 
shut ; and  I have  wen  a great  many  people  throw  away  their 
ehaners — take  the  false  and  refuse  the  true.  I have  seen  some  men 
do  it,  and  have  seen  many  women  — many,  many  women.”  He 
paused,  but  did  not  look  at  her.  “It  is  a common,  every-day 
occurrence.  »o  common  that  one  generally  look*  on  at  it  with  in- 
difference. But  sometimes — just  sometimes — one  stop*  In  think. 
One  feels  the  great,  groat  pity  of  it!" 

He  paused  again,  looking  'fixedly  down  at  the  strip  of  carpet 
bom-atli  their  feet. 

t'lodagh  glanced  at  him — a swift,  searching,  almost  surreptitious 
look. 

“ Mr*.  Milbanke.  there  ure  times  when  one  stops  to  think.”  He 
raised  his  head  and  looked  at  t'lodagh.  sitting  erect  and  pale,  her 
large  eyes  wide  open,  her  hands  clasped  in  her  lap.  " There  are 
times  when  it  sei-m*  cruel — when  it  seems  a sacrilege  to  see  a 
girl  going  down  the  easy  road  of  lost  illusions  und  callous  senti- 
ment*. 1 know  this  sound*  incomprehensible — sounds  impertinent. 
Hut  I cannot  help  myself.  I 
must  tell  you  what  no  one  else 
will  tell  you.  1 must  put  out 
my  bund.” 

lie  paused,  but  t'lodagh  did 
not  speak. 

•*  You  are  very  voung.  Vou 
are  very  high-spirited.  You  — 
you  are  very  attractive.  And 
the  world  is  full  of  people  ready 
— waiting — to  take  advantage  of 
your  youth,  your  high  spirit*, 
your  attractiveness.  You  arc 
not  (It  for  this  society — for  this 
set  that  you  have  drifted  into — ” 

“This’set?  Isn't  it  your  own 
art!"  At  last  Clodagh’a  lips 
parted. 

He  made  an  imfiatieiit  gesture. 

“ A man  has  many  set*." 

Her  pale  face  ^(lushed  sud- 
denly. 

“ I don't  think  I understand,” 

■he  *aid. 

“ No.  But  I am  trying  to 
make  you  understand.  1 am  not 
dis|>anigiiig  luidy  Frances  Hope 
— or  her  social  standing.  She  is 
a charming  woman,  a clever 
woman,  Imt  she  is  a woman  of 
to-day.  Her  pleasures,  her  am- 
hitinna.  her  friend* — " 

t'lodagh  lifted  her  head. 

” Her  friend*?"  she  said, 
faintly. 

“ Are  not  the  friends  for  you 
— for  any  inexperienced  girl. 

Take  them  chip  by  one.  There 
i*  Scrrueauld  — idolent,  worth- 
less, vicious;  Halliard — decent 
enough  a*  a man'*  friend,  and 
a*  honest  a*  his  client*  permit 
him  to  be.  but  no  proper  guide 
for  a girl  like  you:  Decree 

hurst — ” 

But  flodagli  cheeked  him. 

” laml  I>ecr*hurst?  What 
about  laird  Deereliurst  ?"  Her 
voire  wa*  high  and  strained. 

(lore  made  a gesture  of  con 
tempt. 

" Heerelmrst — " he  began, 
hotly;  then  his  tone  changed. 


“ Mr*.  Milbanke,"  he  said,  earnestly,  " whatever  you  may  say, 
whatever  you  may  do.  I cannot  believe  that,  in  your  heart  you 
are  in  sympathy  with  these  people,  whose  one  object  in  life  is 
to  gamble — to  gamble  with  honor,  money,  emotion — anything, 
everything  with  the  savor  of  risk  and  the  possibility  of  gain. 

" Vou  have  no  justification  fur  iM-longing  to  these'  people.  You 
have  the  good  things  of  life,  the  things  many  women  are  forced  to 
steal — position,  a home,  a good  husband — ’ 

At  the  last  word  Clodagli  started  violently.  And  with  a quirk, 
impulsive  movement  (tore  turned  to  her  afrc*h. 

'•  You  are  inloxiratrd  with  life — or  what  seems  to  you  to  lie 
life!  You  are  forgetting  realities.  1 have  seen  your  husband.  He 
is  an  honest,  simple,  trustworthy  man — who  loves  you." 

The  tone  of  his  voice  came  to  t'lodagh  with  great  distinctness. 
It  seemed  the  only  living  thing  in  u world  that  had  suddenly 
become  dead.  While  she  had  hem  sitting  rigid  and  erect  in  the 
stern  of  the  gondola,  everything  had  altered  to  her  mental  vision 
— everything  had  undergone  u fundamental  change.  The  purple 
twilight,  the  mysterious  night  scent*,  the  breeze*  blown  in  from 
the  lagoon,  had  become  intangible,  meaningless  things.  She  wa* 
conscious  of  nothing  but  Gore's  clear  words,  of  her  own  soul 
stripped  of  its  self-deception.  At  lust,  with  a faint  movement, 
she  turned  towards  him. 

" Take  me  home,"  she  said,  in  a numbed  voice. 

At  the  words  he  wheeled  round  in  sudden  protest.  But  as  his 
eyes  rested  on  her  cold  face  a tinge  of  self-conaciousneas  chilled 
hi*  zeal — self  consciousness  and  the  suddenly  re»:cml*cred  fart 
that  his  action  was,  after  all.  unjustifiable.  His  own  ligurr  sud- 
denly stiffened. 

'*  As  you  wish,  of  course.”  he  said,  quietly.  “ I suppose  my  con- 
duct seems  quite  unpardonable?" 

For  one  Meeting  second  un  impulse — a desire — crossed  Clodagh'n 
face;  hut  as  it  trembled  on  the  brink  of  utterance  Gore  leaned  for- 
ward in  his  seat  and  gave  a quick,  imperative  order  to  the  gon- 
dolier. A moment  later  they  had  glided  up  a narrow  waterway 
and  emerged  aguin  upon  the  Grand  Canal. 

From  the  door  and  windows  of  Clodagh’s  hotel  a stream  of 
light  was  still  pouring  out  upon  the  water.  As  they  drew  level 
with  the  terrace  she  turned  tier  fare  away  from  this  searching 
radiance,  ami  rose  quickly  to  her  feet. 

“Good  night,”  she  said,  in  an  almost  inarticulate  voice.  “Good 
night!  Don't  stir!  Don't  help  me!” 

But  Gore  had  risen  also.  And  in  u sudden  return  of  his  earlier, 
more  impulsive  manner,  he  forgot  the  self-consciousness  that  had 
chilled  him. 

" Mr*.  Milbanke — ” he  said,  quickly. 

But  Ctodagh  evaded  his  eyes,  and  with  a sharp,  nervous  move- 
ment shook  her  heud. 

Stepping  | mi st  him  with  un 
agile  movement,  »hc  ran  up  the 
steps  und  across  the  terrace  to 
the  door  of  the  hotel. 

Obeying  a dominant  impulse, 
Gore  turned  to  follow  her.  But 
as  his  foot  touched  the  side  of 
the  boat  he  paused,  drew  slowly 
hack,  and  dropped  into  his 
former  seat. 


Hht  lun  the  Uttir  across 


With  almost  breathless  haste 
t'lodagh  ran  up  the  silent  stair- 
case of  the  hotel,  and  entering 
her  own  room,  turned  on  the 
light;  then,  walking  straight  to 
the  dressing  table,  she  paused 
and  stared  into  the  mirror  at  her 
own  reflect  inn. 

The  sight  of  that  reflection  wa* 
not  reassuring.  Her  face  looked 
colorless,  ii*  only  olive  - tinted 
skin  can  look;  her  wide  eyes, 
with  their  narrowed  pupils,  seem- 
ed almost  yellow  in  their  intense 
clearness:  while  her  whole  air, 
her  whole  appearance.  was 
frightened,  tired,  (mined.  As 
she  look etl  a nervous  panic  seized 
her  und  she  turned  her  gaze 
away. 

\\  ith  freedom  to  look  else* 
where,  her  eye*  roved  over  the 
dressing  table,  und  suddenly 
fixed  themselves  upon  a large, 
square  envelope  Is-aring  her 
name,  which  stood  propped  up 
against  a scent-bottle. 

In  nervous  linste  she  picked  it 
up,  ami  looked  at  it  uncompre- 
hending!)'. It  was  unusually 
large  and  thick,  and  addressed 
in  an  unfamiliar  hand.  With 
the  same  unstrung  haste  she 
turned  it  about  between  her  lin- 
gers. halting  with  new  apprehen- 
sion. as  she  saw  that  its  flap 
Imre  an  elaborate  black  coronet 
uud  monogram. 

At  last,  with  a strange  sense 
of  apprehension,  she  tore  the  en- 
velope optu. 
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’*  Cihcs  ]the  loiter  began],  I 
will  not  reproach  roil  for  dcsrrt 
ing  me.  Life  in  too  hrirf  for  re 
proachea — when  one  loops  to  fill 
St  with  pleasanter  things.  Hut 
tie  kind  to  me!  Give  me  the  op- 
portunity of  finishing  that  bro- 
ken sentence.  I shall  smoke  a 
cigar  on  the  terrace  at  eleven  to- 
night. If  jou  are  generous,  wrap 
yourself  up  anil  keep  me  com- 
pany for  ten  minute-i.  1 shall 
wait — and  hope. 

- DEEnEiirnsT. ' 

She  read  to  the  end.  and  stood 
for  a space  staring  nt  the  large. 

•draggling  writing:  nt  Inst,  ns  if 
suddenly  imbued  with  the  power 
of  action,  she  tore  the  letter 
across — tearing  and  retenring  it 
into  little  strips.  Then,  throw- 
ing the  fragments  on  the  ground, 
she  turned  and  tied  out  of  the 
room. 

Milbanke's  bedroom  was  on 
the  same  llonr  as  her  own.  though 
separated  from  it  by  half  the 
length  of  the  corridor.  living 
her  own  apartment,  she  hurried 
towards  it.  and  pausing  outside 
the  door,  knocked  softly  and  in- 
sistently. A delay  followed  her 
imperative  summons:  then  Mil- 
tmnkc's  voice  came  faint  and 
nervous,  demanding  the  in- 
truder’s name. 

She  answered,  and  a moment 
later  the  door  was  opened  with 
n confused  sound  of  shooting 
bolt*. 

Milbanke’s  appearance  was 
•lightly  grotesque  ns  the  0|ieiied 
door  disclosed  him,  silhouetted 
against  the  lighted  room.  He 
waa  garbed  In  a loose  dressing- 
gown;  his  scanty  hair  was  dis- 
arranged; and  there  was  an  ex- 
pression of  alarm  on  his  puck- 
ered face.  Hut  for  once  Clodagh 
was  blind  to  these  things.  With 
a swift  movement  she  entered 
the  room,  and  closing  the  door, 
stood  leaning  against  it. 

“ .lames."  she  said,  breathlessly, 
with  Mr.  Hamard  to-day,  didn't  you!" 

Milhnnke.  suddenly  conscious  of  her  white  face,  began  to 
stammer. 

*•  Clodagh!  My  dear — my  dear.” 

Hut  Clodagh  waved  his  anxiety  aside. 

"Tell  me!"  she  said.  " It's  finished,  isn’t  It!" 

**  Yes — yes ! But.  my  dear — " 

She  threw  out  her  hands  in  a sudden,  vehement  gesture. 

" Then  take  me  away!”  she  cried.  “Take  me  away!  Let 
go  in  the  morning,  by  the  very  Urst  train — before  any  one  is  up." 

Milliunke  paled. 

**  Hut,  mv  dear,"  In*  said,  helplessly,  ” I thought — I believed— ” 

Clodngh  turned  to  him  nguin. 

"So  did  l!"  *he  cried,  “So  did  I'  I thought  I loved  it.  1 
thought  I loved  it  nil — the  music  and  the  gayety  and — and  the 
people.  Hut  I don’t.  1 hate  it!  I hate  it!  I hate  it!” 

In  a strangled  sob  her  voice  gave  way.  and  with  it  her  strength 
and  her  self  control.  She  took  n few  steps  forward;  then,  like  a 
mechanical  figure  in  which  the  mechanism  has  suddenly  been  sus- 
pended, she  stopped,  swayed  a little,  and  dropping  into  the  near- 
est chair,  broke  into  a flood  of  tears — such  tears  as  hud  shaken 
her  live  years  ago.  when  she  drove  out  of  Carrigiuorc  on  the  day 
of  her  wedding. 

CHAHTKR  XXIX 

The  penetrating  Florentine  sunshine  was  enveloping  the  villa 
that  stood  upon  the  hill  above  San  Domenico;  but  it  was  not  the 
full,  warm  sunshine  of  lute  April,  that  had  opened  the  rose's  in 
the  gardens  and  deeprned  the  shadows  of  the  cy press- tree*  nearly 
two  years  earlier,  when  Clodagh  had  dreamed  of  her  visit  to  Venice. 
It  was  the  cool  sunlight  of  February,  and  it  fell  across  the  pol- 
ished floors,  ami  threw  into  prominence  the  many  antique  and 
curious  objects  that  filled  the  room*  with  a searching  clearness 
that  almost  seemed  like  a human  scrutiny. 

In  a small  mi/on  that  opened  upon  tin-  terrace,  Clodagh  sat  at 
a bureau.  In  front  of  her  was  a formidable  array  of  letters  anil 
business  paper-,  neatly  Ixitind  into  packet*  by  cla»t ir  hand*,  and 
under  her  hand  was  spread  a sheet  of  unused,  black  bordered  note- 

m r. 

Vhetlier  it  was  the  multitude  of  tier  own  thoughts  that  re- 
tarded the  ta*k  she  had  in  hand,  or  a certain  air  of  alisolutc  still- 
ne*s  tli.-it  seemed  to  brood  over  the  villa,  one  could  not  any;  but 
certain  it  i«  that  for  nearly  half  an  hour  she  sat  in  an  attitude 
of  atr* traction.  Inr  linger*  |s>iscd  above  the  not**-pu|>rr.  the  lip 


of  her  pen  holder  held  against 
her  lips. 

At  last,  however,  a new  idea 
seemed  Isirn  in  her  mind,  for 
she  laid  down  the  pen,  rose  sud- 
denly to  her  feet.  and.  moving 
nero«*  the  room,  paused  beside 
the  window. 

For  a long,  silent  spnee  she 
stood  at  this  dosed  window,  her 
gaze  wandering  over  the  scene 
that  custom  had  rendered  ex- 
traordinarily familiar — the  hill- 
aide,  cut.  into  characteristic  tiers 
of  earth,  until  it  sloped  down- 
ward ulinosl  like  a flight  of  steps, 
from  which  the  gray  olive-tree* 
and  the  black  cypresses  rose 
sharply  defined  In  the  brilliant 
atmosphere;  nt  its  bait.  Flor- 
ence, with  its  sugge-tion  of  dark- 
roofed  house*  ami  clustering 
spin’s;  and  beyond  all.  encircling 
all.  the  low  chain  of  mountains, 
blue  and  purple  in  the  sun. 
Then,  quite  suddenly,  with  a 
swift,  impulsive  movement,  she 
unfastened  the  latch  and  threw 
the  window  open. 

In  the  added  radiance  that 
poured  into  the  room  she  stood 
more  distinctly  revealed,  and  the 
slight  changes  that  even  two 
war*  cun  make  liecanic  visible 
in  her  face  and  figure.  The  pose 
of  her  body  and  the  carriage  of 
her  head  were  precisely  a*  they 
huil  been,  but  her  chcrL*  were  a 
little  thinnrr,  and  some  of  her 
hr  i 1 1 in  til  coloring  was  gone;  hut 
the  tact  that  would  most  speed- 
ily have  ap|M-ulcd  to  one  who  had 
not  seen  her  for  the  two  years 
waa  the  circumstance  that,  she 
wore  deep  mourning  ~a  mourn- 
ing that  lent  an  unfamiliar,  al- 
most a fragile,  air  to  her  whole 
appenrnnrc.  That  would  have 
Ix-cn  the  first  impression;  ami 
then,  as  one  studied  her  more 
closely,  it  would  have  been  home 
in  upon  one  that  these  were  mere 
outward  sign* — that  the  true, 
the  real  alteration  lay  not  in 
dre-«ii.  not  in  the  fhiiinc**  of  her  face,  not  in  the  unwonted  pallor 
of  her  skin,  but  in  the  very  curious  expression  with  which  she 
guxed  out  over  the  distnnt  hills — the  look  of  kinship,  of  compre- 
hension, of  that  illusive,  subtle  sentiment  that  we  call  anticipa- 
tion, with  which  her  even  met  the  far-off  sky-line. 

For  many  moments  she  stood  as  if  fascinated  by  the  sense  of 
iromise  that  brruthrd  and  vibrated  in  the  spring  air;  then  ut 
a«t.  with  a quickly  taken  brenth,  she  turned  away  from  the  open 
window  and.  recrossing  the  room,  seated  herself  again  nt  the 
bureau,  picked  up  her  pen.  and  with  new  inspiration  began  to 
write: 

“ I.AKKY,  he  am  Coi‘815, — I.  the  worst  correspondent,  in  all  the 
world,  am  going  to  write  you  a long  letter — liccnuse  my  heart  is 
so  full  of  thoughts  that  1 must  unburden  it  to  some  one  who  will 
listen.  Who  better  than  my  friend — my  brother — of  the  old  dear, 
dear  days* 

" It  was  good  of  you  and  Aunt  Fan  to  write  me  those  two  long, 
affectionate  letter*;  and  I needed  them.  For  though  there  was  no 
horror  in  .lumes'a  death,  death  itself  is — and  always  must  be — 
terrible  to  me.  Terrible,  but  also  very,  very  wonderful!  Wonder- 
ful beyond  words,  when  one  realizes  that  somebody  one  has  known 
as  good  ami  kind  and  unselfish — but  ordinary,  l-irry.  ordinary  as 
one's  self  is  siiddi-tilv  transformed  into  something  infinitely  wise 
and  mysterious,  witli  a mystery  we  can  only  think  about  and 
fear. 

“One  month  ago  James  was  in  his  usual  hcnlth.  going  about 
his  little  daily  tasks,  losing  himself  in  bis  little  daily  interests. 
And  now  lie  understands  tin-  million  thing*  that  piixxlo  you  and 
me  and  the  rest  of  the  world  of  living  people. 

" llis  death — as  I told  you  in  my  tir*t  snort  note— was  painless 
and  quiet,  and  un-oilisli  like  his  life,  lie  held  my  hand  and  knew 
nu-  to  the  very  end,  and  spoke  to  me  quite  lucidly  of  hit  affairs 
tin  If  an  hour  before  In*  died.  And.  Larry.  I think  he  was  happy! 
You  cannot  imagine  what  it  is  to  Is*  able  to  sav  that.  Death 
bring*  so  many  regrets.  It  frightens  me  when  I look  back  now 
over  the  years',  and  think  of  our  marriage,  it  was  so  terribly, 
cruelly  unwise.  A man  of  his  age,  a girl  of  mine!  And.  know- 
ing what  I know  now,  the  flrst  years  must  have  ls-en  very  bitter 
for  him.  Since  then  things  have  Ih-cii  1 letter — and  worse.  Two 
ymis  ago  we  were  perilously  near  disaster-  be  and  I— when  some- 
thing— it  does  not  matter  what  saved  us  both. 

" How  sincerely  I thank  God  now  that  it  was  so.  At  the  time 
I suffered  terribly:  but  it  was  good  for  me.  It  made  me  see 
that  duty  is  not  merely  u negative  tiling.  And  now  it  is  ull  over 
f Cunt  inuni  on  ;m  gr  I !*‘ij 


Propping  into  the  nearest  chair,  she  broke  info  a flood  of  tears 


” you  finished  your  business 


127 
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Where  the  Slave-trade  still  Flourishes 

By  Roderick  M.  Elton-Kerr 


FUlt  more  Ilian  a wore  of  years — in  fart,  since  the  Berlin 
Conference  of  1885,  the  world  has  heard  the  reiterated 
official  statement  that  the  African  slave-trade  lias  ceased, 
that  the  barbarities  which,  for  generation*,  characterized 
this  barter  of  human  being*.  have  come  to  un  cud  by 
reason  of  tin*  Immune  vigilance  of  Kurcpran  official*  on  the 
African  coast.  However,  it  i*  now  demonstrated  to  be  a fact 
that  the  slave-trade  in  Africa  is  a nourishing  business  to-day.  with 
no  less  inhumanity  than  iu  other  years,  perhaps  with  a bit  more, 
siio-c  a greater  caution  ia  necessary  now.  Incidentally,  there  are 
official*  to  Im*  propitiated  as  the  trade  goes  on  under  their  vert' 
noses — and  nil  this  in  limning  contrast  with  the  Kuropeun  as»ur- 
ams  s that  the  Afrieun  slave-trader  was  driven  out  of  business 
twenty  years  ago! 

The  existence  of  the  slave-trade  and  the  continuance  of  its 
horrors  have  now  been  definitely  established  by  llenry  W.  Kevin- 
son.  a distinguished  correspondent,  who.  in  October.  1904,  went  to 
Africa  for  Harpkh’h  Mai.azixe  to  make  an  extensive  investiga- 
tion of  the  slave-trade,  which  was  known  to  be  going  forward 
without  let  or  hindrance  on  the 
|Mirt  of  the  official*  whose  duty 
It  was  uiipiMord  to  Is-  to  prevent 
it.  The  results  of  his  investi- 
gation* are  now  appearing,  with 
remarkable  photographs,  in 
llAitrKis'*  Maiiazixe. 

Mr.  Kevinson  has  just  re- 
turned to  Kiigbind  after  many 
dangerous  experience*  in  Port- 
ugtiesr  West  Africa,  where  he 
lived  iu  constuut  danger  of 
assassination,  hi*  mission  be- 
ing  suspect rd.  While  his  pub- 
lishers were  well  aware  of  the 
hazardous  nature  of  his  under- 
taking. it  was  not  until  this 
at  first  puzzling  message  was 
received  by  them  in  Loudun. 
that  the  full  measure  of  his 
danger  was  made  dear: 

Sax  Tin. mi:.  Junr  Iff.  ms. 

Ma  nl  rnios  rrgnad. 

Kseucnrmp  sreiisrt  nl  serais 
erali  drttulp  oi  rest  nun  cm  no 
i'zaynv.  Saw  <lciiosloi»  tu 
Ih-nguHn  tub  devas  ri.-syni. 

I?  van  devleeer  ynam  sgnlnraw  yb 
reiid  ilna  drow.  tub  llalis  or  no 
him  emmargorp.  Thiru*>  oi  eb 
•'(i>.>li  nl  sis  akrew.  tub  fl  ton, 
raven  eveileb  nl  wliclus  ro  brtis 
sRtilht.  T1  lllw  eh  r-itnim  itna 

Jnlbtuii  esle.  Ivpob  Imalcne  lllw 
itea,  raw -pish  oi  pots  evalx  edart. 

Ileum  earow  naht  ew  reve 
thgiioht. 

Tscli  sehslw. 

. Signed  I X.  W.  II. 

Yas  gnlhton  lilt  Tsugita. 

It  was  in  fear  that  this  let- 
ter would  fall  in  the  hands  of 
-ome  of  the  Portuguese  traders 
who  might  la*  able  to  decipher 
Knglislt  that  .Mr.  Nevinaon 
wrote  his  letter  in  this  form. 

When  it  was  spelled  out  txtcl;- 
irurd  it  wn*  found  to  read  as 
follows : 

Max  Thome,  June  M.  ms. 

Am  In  some  diing'-i  iv.rtti- 
iruese  traders  In  slaves  have 
plotted  to  murder  iu>-  on  voyage 
\\ns  poisoned  nf  Itcnguela.  lull 
saved  myself.  Have  received 
many  warnings  by  letter  and 
worn,  but  shall  go  on  with  pro- 
gramme * Might  to  be  home  In 
sis  weeks,  but  1/  not.  never  believe  In  suicide  or  snrh  things  It  will 
Is-  murder  and  nolbltiR  else  l|o|ie  Knglatid  will  send  war  ship  to  stop 
slave-trade.  Much  worse  than  we  ever  thought. 

Ilesr  w ishes.  I Signed  i II.  \V,  .V. 

Kay  nothing  till  August. 

• 

When  Mr.  Kevinson  pet  out  for  Africa  the  character  of  his  task 
was  known  to  a few  persons  only,  because,  otherwise,  there  i«  grave 
doubt  whether  he  would  have  returned,  save  feel  first,  from  the 
Portuguese  islands  of  St.  Tlmnil  and  Principe,  whither  lie  went, 
first  to  watch  the  doings  of  vhc  slavers,  But  of  his  dangers  and 
escapes  Mr.  Kevinson  now  speaks  rather  lightly.  When  asked 
about  them,  he  replied: 

"All  Central  Africa  is  dangerous  and  difficult.  But  with  the 
natives  I had  very  little  trouble.  I have  often  thought  that  all 
savagis  and  I enjoy  a kind  of  mutual  understanding.  To  me  they 
are  always  so  charming  and  friendly,  and  the  more  savage  they 
are  the  la-tter  they  like  me.  But  any  one  ean  win  the  same 
f«s*t  ing. 

"It  is  only  a matter  of  ’decent  politeness*  and  * common  lion- 
e»ty  '—qualities  which  one  mhiii  Io»<-s  out  there,  startlingly  soon.  a« 
1 have  always  found  when  I have  been  to  Africa. 

" My  real  troubles  only  heg.m  when  1 touched  the  Portuguese,  and 


I do  not  in  the  least  wonder  that  they  hated  the  sight  of  me  and 
conspired  to  put  me  out  of  the  way  as  quickly  as  possible.  I went 
out  chiefly  to  discover  the  truth  about  the  reported  slave  trade 
going  on  between  the  mainland  and  the  two  rich  but  deadly  islands 
of  .Sun  Thome  und  Principe.  Well.  1 have  discovered  the  truth, 
and  my  account  of  it  wrill  la*  found  in  Harpek'h  Mauazixe.  The 
series  of  articles  Ix-gins  this  August  with  an  introduction  upon  my 
journey  down  the  coast.  Next  I deal  with  Angola,  and  in 
the  succeeding  articles,  which  will  run  to  nine  or  ten,  1 shall  speak 
of  the  local  slavery  in  the  towns  and  plantation*  there.  The  articles 
will  aUo  relate  niv  travels  iu  the  interior,  especially  along  the  old 
slave  route  which  follows  the  high  luit  flattish  watershed  between 
the  Zambesi  and  t'ougo,  my  return  by  another  slave  route  to  the 
coast,  the  exportation  of  the  slaves  in  the  mail-steamers,  and  their 
life  and  death  iti  I In*  two  terrible  islands  to  which  they  art*  Imii- 
ishrd,  never  to  return." 

On  July  8 last  |,ord  Laiwdowme  was  mpie-l.-d  to  recrive  n depu- 
tation in  behalf  of  the  Aborigines  Protection  Society  with  reference 
to  the  bluve-ruiding  and  traffic  in  slaves  still'  tarried  oil  in 
parts  of  Central  Africa.  In 
reply.  I.nrd  Lansdowne  caused 
the  following  letter  to  be  sent 
to  the  secretary  of  the  society: 
Koreion  Orririt.  Jufg  u,  ms. 
Mm. — The  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downo  has  had  under  his  con- 
sideration your  letter  of  the 
Mb  Inst..  Iu  which  you  request 
bis  lordship  to  receive  a deputa- 
tion of  your  society  In  order  to 
enable  them  the  better  to  place 
before  him  their  views  In  regard 
lo  the  abuses  alleged  to  exist 
In  ran  net- 1 Ion  with  the  recruit- 
ment of  labor  for  the  Portu- 
guese Islands  of  Han  Tbutul  and 
Ptlnclpe.  In  reply.  1 am  to  ex- 
press |,nrd  lamsdtiwne’s  regret 
that  the  numlser  of  his  eugage- 
men  is  and  the  pressure  u|xin 
his  time  render  It  Impossible  for 
liliu  to  aceede  to  thla  mi  neat, 
though  be  la.  of  course,  ready  to 
receive  and  consider  with  care 
any  Information  upon  the  mat 
ter  which  you  mav  desire  to  sub- 
mit lo  film  In  wrltliig.  I am  to 
inks  this  opportunity  of  assur- 
ing you  that  the  question  of  the 
conditions  under  which  labor  for 
the  Portuguese  Islands  Is  ob- 
tained and  com  rolled  has  for 
long  engaged  l-orrt  I jmsdownc's 
attention. 

Inquiries  hare  heen  Insti- 
tuted Into  the  reports  which 
have  been  brought  to  Ills  lord- 
ship's notice,  and  only  recently. 
In  ronsequem-e  of  a communica- 
tion to  the  Portuguese  minister, 
bis  lordship  was  Informed  that, 
although  there  had  been  aliases, 
these  bail  been  ounlslu-d  by  the 
authorities.  while  the  most 
stringent  Instructions  had  b*en 
I sailed  that  (lie  regulations,  which 
were  In  themselves  all  tbar  mold 
Is-  desired,  should  be  strictly 
enforced. 

When  this  letter  was  called 
to  Mr.  Kevinson ‘a  attention  he 
said ; 

“ l»rd  lamsdowne's  letter 
contains  assurances  which  are 
utterly  valueless.  The  letter 
represents  the  official  view — the 
view  that  will  u«|tiiesce  in  al- 
most anything  rather  than  raise 
disturbance.  I do 
nut  say  Hip  view  is  wilfully 
blind.  I »ay  it  is  official.  And 
when  officials  have  to  rr|Hirt 
on  the  suffering*  and  wrongs  of  human  brings.  Heaven  help  the  hu- 
man Wings  I till  yes,  I know  there  is  Mr.  Casement.  lately  of 
the  Congo.  I'm  not  likely  to  forget  him.  But  there  are  not 
many  like  hint,  more’s  the  pity. 

" I nerd  n't  any  any  more.  The  articles  in  Harpeh'h  MaoaZIXK 
are  ap|w-aring  now.  and  what  I found  out  in  Africa  is  related  there." 

Of  his  African  experiences  in  general  Mr.  Nevineou  said,  soon 
after  hi*  return  to  London : 

" Probably  I did  not  traverse  any  country  which  had  not  been 
touched  by 'white  men  before.  It  is  bard  to  ffnd  such  countries 
now.  But  Angola  is  certainly  much  less  known  to  Knglishmcn 
than  most  parts  of  the  continent.  A small  handful  of  Knglish 
and  American  missionaries  know  their  own  little  districts  well- - 
and.  while  I am  iu  the  way  with  it.  I nm*t  do  wliat  ~o  few  trav 
oiler*  ever  do — I must  any  a good  word  for  all  the  missionaries 
I have  met.  whether  Plymouth  Brethren,  t'ongregationalist.  or 
Catholic.  The  secret  of  their  influence  is  common  honesty.  It 
is  by  this  that  the  missionaries  have  won  their  |*»ition.  their 
hold,  among  the  natives. 

" But  in  Africa,  from  Algiers  to  Pape  Town,  common  honesty  i* 
just  the  rarest  thing  to  Is*  found.  Hold  and  diamond*  are  common 
as  diit  compared  with  it.” 


Mr.  .Vri'iaroR  in  V'Uhj>  i«  Portuguese  II  > «/  Afriisi 
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r l 'ST  that  one  thing. 
•Iu»t  the  truth.” 

Th rale’s  voire  wan 
omposcii.  He  lookei! 
straight  into  Gilson’* 
eye*.  There  was  no  weaken- 
ing nr  trcinoloiisncs*  ill  his 
expression.  Hut  — have  you 
ever  wateheil  the  look  of  a 
prisoner  when  the  jurymen 
come  in.  masking  life  or 
death  behind  their  hard  con- 
trolled faces?  Such  was  the  look  that  Thrale  turned  upon  the 
doctor. 

" The  plain,  unsoftened  truth,”  he  said. 

Gilson  growled  inarticulately  and  rulilied  his  harsh  jaw.  His 
type  was  that  of  the  fighting-man  rather  than  the  physician.  In- 
deed, lie  was  both,  for  he  was  a fighting-physician,  the  kind  that 
makes  each  ease  a personal  encounter  with  death.  Hut  this  case 
was  rather  worse  than  death.  Gilson  glanced  at  the  specimen  of 
splendid  and  athletic  innnhood  before  him — and  looked  away 
again.  For  once  his  brutal  forthrightness  was  at  a loss. 

“ I’ve  been  put  off  long  enough,"  continued  the  young  man. 
"Three  weeks  of  it ? Tliiec  weeks  of  ignorance,  of  hrllish  guesses 
and  inferences  and  suspicions.  I could  stand  pain,  lint  not  this. 

I want  to  fcnoir/” 

“I’m.  'f'niirw,  .lust  like  all  of  ’em.  They  want  to  know.” 
muttered  Gilson,  sardonically. 

Thrale  threw  out  his  arm  in  a sudden  wrath  of  impatience 
Hut  sharp  as  was  the  impulse,  the  movement  sagged  ami  halted. 
There  was  a weight  on  that  arm,  invisible,  oppressing,  horrible. 

“Dying,”  auid  Thrale.  looking  down  at  it  almost  whimsically. 

“ The  other  one’s  dead  already.  Now  this  one.  Interesting  to 
watch — from  some  other  point  of  view.  Yours,  for  instance." 

“ Yes,”  said  Gilson. 

“ Hilt  what  ur  your  view?”  Thrale  spoke  as  if  he  were  inquiring 
into  the  other’s  political  opinions. 

“ You’re  not  dying,  if  that's  what  you  mean.  You  may  live — 
well,  indefinitely.'’ 

“ Live!"  broke  out  the  other.  “ Do  you  call  ffcis  living?  To 
be  half  a mummy,  without  sensation  or  motion!  To  feel  the  dead- 
ness creeping  up  on  you.  To  find,  inch  day.  the  little  power  of 
life  that's  left  to  you  clogged  more  and  more.  That's  your  idea 
of  life,  is  it?” 

His  voice  had  risen  under  the  stress  of  hi*  agony.  Aa  he  real- 
ized hia  vehemence  he  turned  a glance  of  apprehension  toward  ' 
the  door  of  the  sick-room. 

“ It’s  all  right,  this  time,”  Gilson  reassured  him.  " Nobody 
there.  Hut  keep  a grip  on  yourself.” 

” I will.  Only  tell  me  the  verdict.” 

Gilson's  coarse  brow:  wrinkled  in  cogitation.  Then,  “ Paralysis,” 
he  said. 

“Of  course.  I’m  not  a fool.  Progressive,  I suppose.” 

The  physician  nodded.  “ Apparently." 

“Wifi  It  go — far  enough?" 

” Pur  enough?  Pur  enough!  What's  the  matter  with  the  man!” 
snarlnl  Gilson.  “Got  to  know  it  nil!  Well.  I’ll  tell  you.  You're 
a rare  case.  Onlv  a few  on  record.  Most,  of  'em  have  lived  some 


stopped 

“ I hope  mine  won't,”  said  Thrale,  grimly.  “ t'nless — any  chance 
of  entire  recovery?” 

“There’s  a chance.  In  fact,  there's  a record.” 

“ Hud  the  case  progressed  as  far  as  mine!" 

“Come,  now,  Thrale;  you're  asking  ton  many  questions." 
“Gilson,  do  you  know  why  I made  them  semi  for  yon?” 

“ ! treatise  you  wanted  a man  who  knows  his  business, ” retorted 
the  other  promptly. 

" Plenty  of  others  to  be  had  who  are  equipped  that  way.  I 
had  two  reasons.  One  I withhold  for  the  present.  The  other 
is  that  I counted  ou  you  to  tell  me  the  truth.  I remembered  you 
in  college  as  a man  without  sensibilities,  a good  deal  of  a brute. 
You're  not  overburdened,  I take  it,  with  those  convenient  screens 
to  cowardice  «>r  ignorance  which  your  fellow  craftsmen  call  pro- 
fessional ethic*.  That's  u*  I figured  you  out.  Do  I win?” 

“ You’ve  got  all  the  truth  that's  pood  for  you.” 

“ I'm  going  to  hove  more.”  The  firm  jaw,  umveukpned  Ity  suf- 
fering or  suspense,  set  hard.  ” Have  I one  chance  in  twenty  of 
recovery?” 

Gilson  rubbed  his  chin  industriously. 

1 “One  in  u hundred?” 

No  answer.  Thrale  laughed  bitterly,  mockingly. 

“Conte,  GiNoii.  One  in  a thousand?  You  might  take  that 
chance.” 

" You  needn't  multiply  figures."  said  the  doctor  quietly.  “ I 
don't  lay  odd*  on  my  cases.  Hut  I'll  just  tell  you  this:  Something 


has  snapped  deep  inside  your  loud.  Whether  it  wrill  repair  itself 
or  not  iioInhIv  can  tell.  A man's  head  is  something  like  this 
earth  of  ours,  You  can  get  a little  way  inside  of  it,  but  after 
that  all  is  umli'M'overrd.  unexplored  blackness.  Down  there  *onu- 
where,  beyond  the  reach  of  science,  is  the  strange  hit  of  the  uni- 
versal mystery  that  we  call  ' myself.’  That's  where  the  will  and 
the  soul  ami  the  mainspring  of  life  hang  out.  The  man  who  could 
get  in  there  would  share  a secret  that  God  means  to  keep  to  Him- 
self. If  He  didn't  He  wouldn't  have  walled  it  in  and  set  Death 
on  guard  and  put  Madness  on  the  walls  to  gildier  at  our  failures.” 

” Madness!”  repeated  Thrale  ill  n low  tone. 

“ Not  that,  in  your  case,”  promised  Gilson,  quickly.  “ You 
needn't  fear  it." 

There  was  a long  pause.  Twice  Thrale  drew  breath  to  Speak 
and  failed.  Not  until  the  doctor  rose  as  if  to  go  did  he  find  voice. 
“ Doe*  »he  know!” 

“ Yea." 

” When — Imw  long — how  much  did  you — ” 

“ More  than  a week  ago.” 

" A week ! And  she'*  never  shown  it.  Not  by  word  or  look. 
My  brave  little  girl!”  Thrale'*  voice  rang  with  the  pride  of  an 
overmastering  love.  Some  small  port  of  its  enthusiasm  passed  into 
Gilson's  hard  fact*. 

"That's  u real  woman.  Thrale.  What  a nurse  slic'd  have  made!" 
He  thought  it  over  with  little  confirmatory  wags  of  the  head. 
” Yea,  sir!  She’s  a loss  to  the  profession,  llaw  long  you  la*en 
married?" 

'*  A year  last  Tuesday.  Only  a year." 

" Good  deal  younger  than  you,  ain't  she?” 

"Twelve  years.  She’s  barely  twenty-one.  Only  a girl  yet; 
hut.  Gilson,  since  this — this  thing,  she's  ln-en  like  a woman  with  a 
lifetime  of  experience  anil  resource.  And  isn't  she  I tea  utif  ill, 
Gil!” 

The  doctor  nodded.  " It's  more  than  lwautv,  though."  he  said. 
" I've  never  known  such  full-blooded,  outflowing  vitality.  And  all 
in  five  foot  two  of  the  human  frame!  You  can  feel  when  she 
comes  into  a room.” 

" (.'an  I not!"  raid  Thrnlp.  softly. 

“Oh,  I don't  mean  you.  Of  course  you  can.  I mean  any  one. 
Yes;  she  should  have  liecn  a nurse." 

“She's  got  her  opportunitv  now,  God  pity  her!”  raid  Thrale. 
"And  she's  meeting  it.  Von'll  draw  vitality  from  her  as  the 
steel  front  the  magm-t.  You'll  live  by  her  force  and  courage.” 

An  expression  half  puzzled,  half  dismayed,  came  into  the  sick 
man's  face.  Gilson  cursed  himself  inwardly  for  a clacking 
tongu ester.  Ib-fore  he  could  remedy  his  error,  the  d«K>r  o|a*ncd 
and  the  girl  wife  came  in,  tossing  u huge  orange  in  air  and 
drftly  catching  it  ns  she  moved  forward. 

“ till,  boy,"  she  liegan  in  her  rippling  voice.  “ I've  brought 
you  u — ” She  stopped.  The  warm  color  cldird  from  her  vivid 
face  ami  left  it  gray. 

" You've  told  him.”  she  accused,  turning  upon  Gilson. 

" It  had  to  tie  done."  he  said,  with  averted  eyes.  With  a cer- 
tain exasperation  he  felt  that  he  was  apologizing.  More — he  felt 
that  it  was  a futile  apology. 

The  girl  run  to  Thrale.  threw  jirolccting  arm*  about  him.  and 
murmured  brokenly  in  his  ear.  Thrah-'s  response  was  bright  and 
elieery. 

” Don't  grieve  about  it.  honey.  I blackguarded  poor  old  Gil 
into  telling  me.  lie  thinks  you'll  pull  me  through  yet.” 

He  raised  his  hand  slowly — it  seemed  perceptibly  heavier  than 
before — to  smooth  the  thick  dark  hair  from  her  forehead. 

" Mrs.  Thrale.”  raid  Gilson,  brusquely.  “ this  is  not  the  host 
thing  for  our  i«utient.  I want  to  apeak  to  you  outside." 

" Don't  smlil  her.  Gil,"  railed  Thrale,  quaintly,  as  she  followed 
the  doctor  from  the  room.  "She  might  think  you  meant  it.  Xo- 
laslv  scold*  her  but  me.  do  they,  honey?" 

Then  she  and  the  doctor  were  outside,  and  she  was  (Minting 
with  the  strain  of  repression  as  she  listened  to  him. 

"1  lu-urd  from  that  case  in  Cleveland  to-day.” 

Hotli  hand*  went  to  her  breast.  She  moved  forward,  her  eyes 
probing  into  his. 

“ It's  the  same  kind  of  a ease."  Gilson  went  on,  slowly.  " It 
gives  us  a Insis  to  work  on." 

"Then  there's  n chance?”  she  breathed. 

“ llon’t  build  too  much  on  it.”  he  warned.  “It's  only — " 

Her  hands  went  out  to  him.  “ Ah,  let  ,nie,”  she  imidured— 
" let  me  Is-lieve  that  there's  a chancel  Kira,  how  shall  I face 
him.  now  that  he  knows!” 

He  caught  her  two  wrists  in  one  of  his  great  hands,  thrust  a 
chair  out  from  tin*  wall  with  his  foot,  and  forced  her  into  it. 

" Don’t  you  get.  hysterical."  lie  said,  roughly.  **  For  it  depends 
on  von  now  -what  hope  there  i».” 

Into  her  face  the  color  flooded,  n tide  of  vivid  loveliness,  raised 
by  the  blessed  word.  “ Then  there  is  hope;  there  is  hope,"  she 
whi*q*crcd.  caressingly,  to  herralf. 
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'*  Wy  attention  to  me  now.  ltiis  Cleveland  cane  was  not  an  far 
progrriUeU  ui  Thrale'a.  But  the  puralysis  was  extending.  Then 
the  man  suffered  tin  overpowering  shock.  Involunturily  the  will* 
power  responded  That's  a contradiction  in  terms,  ain't  it?  Never 
mind:  it's  near  enough  what  happened.  The  shock  did  the  busi- 
ness. and  the  man's  recovering  now.” 

"But  I’hil?  Ilow — what — ' 


Ah!  There  burned  the  innermost  agony,  “'the  iight  of  living 
day."  Ye* ; that  he  could  surrender,  if  he  must.  But  Alda — 
Ktncl!  That  she.  so  lovtlv,  so  loving,  so  splendid  beyond  all 
beauty  in  the  glow  of  her  superb  womanhood,  should  be  whelmed 
in  this  ruin  «*(  fate! 

“Chained  to  n living  corpse!"  he  groaned.  “A  life  sentence. 
How  hideous!” 


“ I don't  know  how.”  he  retorted,  almost  brutally.  “ A*  to  the 
* what.1  it's  the  will  that's  in  abeyance.  If  we  could  rouse  that 
to  action  . . . some  sudden  alarm,  maybe,"  be  mused. 

There  wus  u knock  at  the  door  and*  the  maid  entered  with  a 
letter. 

" Krom  I’bil's  sister  in  Cleveland."  said  Mrs.  Thrale.  " I 
asked  her  to  look  up  the  case.”  She  ran  rapidly  over  the  first 
part. 

**  Messages!  Messages!  How  does  she  think  I can  read  news  at 
such  a time!"'  she  cried,  piteously.  "Ah;  here  it  is!” 

Huger ly  she  read,  then  passed  the  letter  to  the  doctor  without 
a word.  He  ran  through  the  paragraph. 

" Yes.  Same  us  my  information;  .1  little  more  emotional."  he 
said,  dryly.  " Don’t  "help  any.  Oh,  hung  it!"  he  broke  out  with 
quite  unprofessional  exasperation.  " If  we  could  only  get  at  that 
flaccid  will  of  hi* ! To  make  him  once  get  up  and  walk!  To 
make  him  just  before  that  he  could  walk!  To  put  him  in  such  a 
tlx  that  he'd  have  to  walk!  If  I thought  it  would  work.  I’d  call 
in  « hypnotist — and  |o*c  my  standing." 

He  broke  off  in  amazement  and  embarrassment  as.  with  a 
swill,  unlooked  - for  movement,  she  caught  his  nand  in  her 
warm  clasp. 

••  ,\h,  you  do  care!"  she  «aid.  in  a voice  that  thrilled  like  a 
harmony.  “ I knew  you  cared  all  the  time.  You’ll  save  him,  won’t 
you?” 

"Care!”  he  repeated,  peevishly.  “If*  my  case,  isn’t  it?  I 
have  to  care  Whrre’d  I leave  my  hat?”  lie  went  out  of  the 
door  hastily,  but  thrust  his  head  buck  in  to  wain  her 

“ Of  course  he  mustn't  see  that  letter.  That  d spoil  the  whole 
show.  If  be  knows  1 
chance  gone.” 


"To  force  his  will? 
some  plan.  Oh,  tell 
me!” 

He  shook  his  head. 
“ Don't  know  what,” 
hr  said,  gruffly.  " Miml 
the  letter.” 

" When  I read  it  to 
him."  said  she.  " I'll 
leave  that  part  out.” 

II 

After  the  effort  of 
keeping  up  until 
Ethel  and  Oilson  were 
out  of  the  room. 
Thrale’a  mind  lapsed 
into  n dismal  quiet- 
ude. lie  lav  back 
with  eyes  closed  and 
thoughts  blank.  Slow- 
ly there  forced  itself 
into  his  consciousness 
the  idea  of  some  mo- 
mentous decision  that 
must  be  mnde.  Try 
as  he  might  he  could 
not  thrust  it  out.  He 
gathered  his  faculties 
for  Hip  effort  of  con- 
sideration, and  the 
ordeal  lo-gan.  Before 
his  eyes  there  passed 
the  panorama  of  what 
must  forever  lie  for- 
bidden for  him,  nf  all 
that  had  made  life 
wort  h living:  — t h e 
thrilling  battles  on 
the  Stock  Exchange; 
the  bright  tennis  lawn 
with  the  figure*  shift- 
ing rapidly,  white 
against  its  green;  the 
flashing  spray  veil, 
tossed  by  the  wind  a* 
his  sloop  beat  up  into 
the  seas:  the  wide, 
brilliant  curve  of  the 
" horseshoe  ” at  the 
opera,  •••ith  the  dim- 
lighted  stage  in  front 
— and  suddenly  there 
moaned  in  his  twain 
that  stress  of  ineffable 
sorrowfulness  made 
lovely  in  music  by  the 
touch  nf  genius: 

No  more  to  see  the 

llahi  of  llvlnjr  ilar  : 

No  more  to  see  Alda! 


trying  lo  force  his  will,  there's  the  la*l 
What  is  it  you're  going  to  do?  You  have 


Uc  sai c ici/A  horror-stricken  eyes  the  chance  that  he  had  cost  auay 


For  her  there  would  he  no  assuagements;  no  happy  laUghter 
of  children  at  their  fireside  to  give  color  to  the  gray  monotony  of 
the  years.  One  compensation  there  was:  at  least  she  would  never 
know  material  want.  He  had  mnde  hi*  million  and  more  in  the 
big  granite  - trust  deal.  Then  c-aine  the  revulsion  of  feeling  as 
he  remembered  the  price  exacted ; the  bitter  price  that  he  was 
paying  now  in  agony. 

Overwork,  (iilson  had  said,  and  overstrain.  A sardonic  tragedy 
this;  Midas'  himself  turned  into  the  stone  from  whieh  he  hail 
drawn  his  fortune.  He  recalled  a grim  saying  by  the  sunniest  uf 
philosophers:  "Wicked  nun  and  fools  both  gel  paid  out  in  this 
world,  but  tlie  fools  first.” 

So  lie  it.  He  could  endure  to  pay  the  penulty  of  his  folly.  But 
Ethel ; why  should  so  hitter  a punishment  lie  rrmted  out  to  her? 
In  a chill  of  inemorv  tiilson'*  voice  droned  in  his  eais: 

" As  the  steel  from  the  magnet.  As  the  steel  from  the 
magnet.” 

No  should  he  draw  the  power  of  living  from  her.  That  bright 
young  henuty  would  fade,  and  lie — he  would  live  on.  a thing  hate- 
ful to  himself,  a dog  upon  life,  a parasite  preying  on  what  he 
loved  better  than  his  soul.  And  Kthel  was  to  buy  his  torpid 
existence  at  the  price  of  her  youth,  of  her  happiness,  of  her  flower- 
ing womanhood;  perhaps  of  her  life  itaelf!  Vvlth  dreadful  pictur- 
esquenesa  there  rots-  before  him  the  vision  of  her  a*  she  would 
tie  in  the  coming  years,  drained  lifeless  of  all  her  vitality,  her 
frank  jovousness,  her  splendor,  of  all  hut  her  courage  and  her 
love.  To  doubt  her  in  that  never  came  to  his  mind.  So  much  he 
might  trust  in.  and  at  the  thought  there  surged  within  him  a 

Idteous  pride  that  dimmed  Ills  eye*  and  drew  from  him  a groan, 
nstuntly  there  followed  decision.  This  thing  must  not  be;  Kthel 
must  not  I**  called  on  for  that  sacrifice. 

"Whither  thou  goest  I will  go:  thy  people  shall  he  my  peo- 
ple. and  thy  (jod  my 
<J«kI.” 

It  wns  Ethel's  voice 
ringing  in  his  mem- 
ory now.  In  the  words 
of  Ruth  she  had  sol- 
emnly answered  him, 
before  their  marriage, 
when,  for  u point  of 
honor,  he  stood  to  lose 
his  fortune,  and  of- 
fered to  release  her. 
The  old  Bible  phrase 
had  token  on  a new 
snerednoss  for  him 
after  that  — the  aa- 
crcdneas  of  their  love. 
Ah.  well ; now  he 
must  go  whither  she 
could  not  follow.  And 
the  Clod  of  love  and 
pity  must  comfort 
her,  as  He  would  for- 
give him.  For  Thrale, 
in  that  moment  of  de- 
cision. had  sentenced 
himself  to  death. 

There  remained  only 
to  find  means — a dire 

tiroblem  for  one  hound 
iv  invisible,  unbreak- 
able cords  to  the  lit- 
tle spare  his  own 
frame  occupied. 

Kthel,  entering, 
cheeked  herself  in 
alarm,  so  white  was  his 
face,  so  tense  the  lines 
about  the  closed  eyes. 

" Boy.”  she  culled, 
softly.  " My  Boy.  sre 
you  asleep?” 

"-lust  napping  a 
hit.”  he  said,  opening 
his  eyes  and  smiling 
to  her. 

She  ran  to  him,  and 
with  the  wrenlik* 
lightness  of  motion 
that  was  one  of  her 
charms,  perched  her- 
self on  the  arm  of  his 
chair.  She  caught  his 
hand  to  her  bo»nm 
and  pressed  Ivor  face 
down  upon  it.  Through 
his  deadened  fingers 
he  felt  dully  the 
sweet  warmth  of  her 
skin.  Presently  he 
HiiNlimifJ  I'*  peg*  HSt>.) 
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Correspondence 


OVERWORKED  WORDS 

Ban  Axtoxio,  Texas,  August  i».  me. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Week  Ip: 

Sim, — Tlie  constant  progress  of  modern  medical  science  makes 
much  reading  obligatory.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  this  duty 
should  and  would  lie  accomplished  with  a certain  degree  of 
pleasure,  hut,  like  any  other  occupation  constantly  interrupted 
hr  annoying  intrusions,  so  also  is  the  reuding  of  this  medical 
literature  made  distasteful  from  a literary  standpoint  by  the  con- 
stant invasion  of  two  words  which  seem  to  have  caught  the  fancy 
of  every  medical  writer,  from  the  occasional  rural  contributor  to 
the  most  polished  metropolitan  writer  and  author.  I refer  to 
prone  and  obtain.  No  article,  however  short,  escape*  the  intro- 
duction  of  these  erudite  word*.  Nothing  i*  ever  liable,  inclined, 
disposed  to,  calculated  to.  apt  to,  etc. — everything  medical  is  prone 
to  do  so  and  so;  and  nothing  ever  happens,  occurs,  takes  plats', 
ensues,  arises,  prevails,  etc. — everything  medical  obtains,  not  only 
once,  hut  more  often  it  is  prone  to  obtain  repeutedly  in  the  same 
article. 

Acting  on  the  principle  that  ” pain  is  no  longer  pain  when  it 
is  pa»t.“  I pick  up  n magaxinc  and  turn  to  iny  favorite  topic,  the 
stage.  Mere  a new  punishment  awaits  me.  Every  paragraph  teems 
with  conventional.  A*  well  expect  a Spaniard  to  orate  with  his 
hand*  tied  behind  his  bark  ns  expect  a critic  to  criticise  without 
making  use  of  this  stereotyp'd  gem.  Yet  this  infatuation  is  not 
shared  bv  him  alone.  The  author  of  The  Letter  If.  for  example, 
not  to  bi*  outdone  by  bis  dramatic  colleague,  makes  use  of  con- 
ventional eight  times  in  this  one  story. 

Actuated  solely  by  humane  motives,  I would  also  put  in  a plea 
for  tristful  and  fleck.  They  have  already  done  yeoman  service 
for  modern  novelists,  and  they  deserve  u iwt. 

If  you  consider  mv  “ paint  of  tirtc  " well  taken  (pardon  me  for 
taking  the  liberty  <>f  using  this  sacred  editorial  phrase),  und  will 
assist  me  in  obtaining  some  relief  from  the  annnyunce*  alluded 
to,  you  will  lie  a liencfactor  indeed. 

I uni,  sir,  Fbuiekick  II.mula. 


CONCERNING  "WHITE  MULE” 

T'.evKA,  Kax.,  August  n.  «wi. 

To  I he  Editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly: 

Sin.— In  the  Issue  of  August  ,*»  is  a note,  addressed  New  York, 
duly  22,  asking  what  is  " white  mule.’'  and  eoinnieutillg  on  the 
dedication  of  the  battleship  Kansas. 

The  Kansas  was  christened  by  Mis*  Anna  lloch  with  ■ bot- 
tle of  champagne  sent  from  New  \ork  in  a suitable  package,  with 
solid  silver  plate  on  package  containing  data,  to  lie  reserved  a* 
a souvenir,  sent  with  the  compliments  of  the  Elks  of  Topeka. 

Regarding  '*  white  mule.”  it  ia  n white  whiskey  made  by  moon 
shiners  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  und  Southern  States,  so  called 
been  use  it  kicks  buck  so  unmercifully  when  used  even  in  small 
<|uuntitir*. 

Should  W.  li.  T.  ever  visit  Top-kit  we  shall  do  our  utino-d  to 
set  the  gentleman  right  on  the  quest  ion. 

I am,  sir,  T.  1*  B. 


, Ml**..  August  n,  IJW. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harpers  Weekly : 

Sib, — Wishing  to  mentally  qucm-li  the  thirst  of  Mr,  W.  It.  T.. 
of  New  York,  which  thirst  seems  to  have  come  upon  him  prior 
to  duly  23.  I desire  to  submit  what  knowledge  1 have  of  " white 
mule."  which  is  hut  another  name  for  patent  medicines  in  cer- 
tain dry  counties,  where  it  is  sold  in  lieu  of  the  real  thing. 

•*  White  mule  ” is,  indeed,  a splendid  I leverage,  according  to 
sortie  ministers  and  a former  Governor  of  Mis»is«ippi,  who  called 
for  a mule's  ear  full  and  still  another  (for  a friend's  sick  wife). 

It  is  Miitictinii-M  of  local  brew,  in  the  make  of  which  lies  the  dis- 
position *o  forcibly  expressing  itself  in  SF*  mule  *'  Maud.” 

1 am.  *ir,  Tabor  0.  O. 


FIFTY  YEARS  OF  PROGRESS 

tlairriM.  «U„  August  k.  iw*t. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly : 

Sir. — Mr.  F.  W.  llewes.  in  his  very  interesting  articles  entitled 
” Fifty  Years  of  Progress  hi  America."  says,  in  his  article  of 
duly  22.  '*  For  the  reason  that  cottonseed  without  the  oil  ex- 
tracted is  harmful  to  both  land  and  stock,  it  was  prior  to  the 
civil  war  ordinarily  piled  to  rot  or  burned  or  dumped  into  rivers.” 
lie  bus  evidently  been  misinformed.  Farmers  in  this  county  have 
tested  the  seed  with  and  without  the  oil  extracted,  and  will 
testify  that  better  results  are  obtained  with  the  latter.  Nothing 
will  bring  up  land  faster  than  raw  cottonseed,  und  long  before 
the  civil  war  they  were  used  with  Is-st  results,  i xeept  in  the 
rich  river-laittom*  that  needed  no  fertilisation.  From  time  im- 
memorial they  have  ts-cii  u«cd  for  stork  feed  before  sred -crushers 
were  ever  heard  of 

In  his  article  of  .Inly  20  he  says  - " Ih-fore  the  civil  war  a small 
part  of  eastern  Virginia  grew  almost  the  whole  crop  of  peanut*. 
Soldiers  from  various  parts  of  the  South  visiting  that  region  dur 
ing  the  war  carried  peanuts  home.” 

Another  mistake.  On  my  father's  plantation  in  South  Georgia, 
as  well  ns  on  many  other*,  vast  Arid*  of  peanuts  were  planted. 
The  negroes  gathered  enough  for  seed  nw|  I heir  own  uw,  and  then 
hog«  were  turned  in  to  fatten,  and  ihm  put  up  a short  while  and 


fed  on  corn  to  harden  their  fat  before  butchering.  The  soldiers 
of  Georgia  during  the  war  were  called  goober  grabbles."  because 
the  story  is  told  that  when  they  saw  the  clover-fields  of  Virginia, 
thinking  they  had  found  a goober  (peanut)  field,  they  rushed  to 
grabble  goober*. 

The  South  had  some  enlightenment  even  “ 'fore  dc  war,”  a* 
the  darky  would  put  it.  I am.  sir, 

Erato*  Ujumtlaxd. 


PRECEDENTS 

Sam  Praxi'Ikco,  Gal.,  .tMgasf  17,  MS. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sim. — The  Weekly  of  July  2U  stated  that  “ there  i»  no  precedent 
in  our  history  for  the  attainment  of  the  Presidency  bv  a man  who 
had  never  previously  held  an  elective  'Shoe.'*  How  about  Zachary 
Tavlor  and  L'lynwm  S.  Grant? 

1 am.  sir.  J.  II.  V. 


A VIEW  OF  CHINESE  EXCLUSION 

Nkw  Yobk,  August  tt.  ffn >. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sim. — Your  article  on  rhinese  exclusion  strike*  a note  that 
should  continue  to  ring  until  the  United  State*  government  change* 
its  attitude.  We  hear  n great  deal  from  our  legislator*  ami  pub- 
lic men  of  “ the  open  door  in  Uhiim.”  Did  it  ever  occur  to  these 
exploiter*  of  their  own  country's  interest  in  that  open  door  that 
they  were  lauding  a "head  I win.  tails  you  lose”  policy?  That 
they,  n*  the  representative*  of  a Christian  country,  were  adver- 
tising themselves  ii*  an  unchristian  and  barbarous  nutiou  among 
the  nations  of  the  East,  and  making  a misnomer  of  the  word  lib 
erty?  But  such  is  the  caw."  What  a hullabaloo  would  la-  raised 
if  an  American  were  denied  admission  to  the  Celestial  country,  or. 
admitted,  failed  of  proper  protection  from  the  government!* 

It  ia  a terrible  stricture  on  our  civilisation  that  it  i*  mix— *ary 
to  appeal  to  us  through  our  pocket*  to  compel  n recognition  of 
the  simple  rule  of  “what  for  what." 

Veritably  we  are  become  a nation  of  shopkeeper*!  We  will 
liUV  or  sell  an v thing;  anil  when  appro)*  to  our  sense  of  juMicc 
fafi  we  «»c  only  too  Mger  (q  amw  the  outraged  when  we  find 
he  is  liable  to  purchase  at  another  counter. 

Our  national  interests  and  national  dignity  find  a resting- 
place  in  the  same  space,  namely,  our  pockets;  and  before  many 
year*  at  the  rate  we  are  going  we  will  find  the  two  words  in- 
terest  and  dignity  in  our  dir-tioiunies  as  synonymous  terms. 

I am,  ail,  A Conktaxt  Reaiieb. 


GOVERNOR  VARDAMAN  AND  YKLLOW  JACK 

Ylt-KBai’M,  Mias..  August  IS.  mti. 
To  the  Edilot  of  Harper's  Weekly . 

Sib. — I note  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Medical  Record  of 
August  fi  which  contains  a particularly  uniust  stricture  upon  the 
people  of  Missisnippi  and  upon  Governor  Vurdaman. 

Speaking  of  facts  which  seem  to  demonstrate  the  mosquito 
theory  of  the  transmission  of  yellow  fever,  the  editor  sayat 

“There  would,  of  rourse.  still  Ik*  sceptic*,  the  fear-shaken  Gov- 
ernor  of  Mississippi  might  even  then  continue  hi*  embargo  on 
hnrdware  from  infected  districts,  hut  men  of  intelligence  a little 
above  this  grade,”  etc. 

Again,  in  the  new*  column,  I find; 

“The  only  panic  stricken  region  is  Mississippi,  whose  Gov- 
ernor. Vardanian,  i*  apparently  the  seamiest  man  in  the  two 
Americas."'  etc. 

Both  of  these  statement*  are  absolutely  unwarranted.  They 
are  particularly  unjust  as  to  Vardanian,  who.  in  a time  of  na- 
tional need,  conspicuously  showed  hi*  personal  fearlessness  of 
the  plague. 

In  the  summer  of  18118  a certain  famous  regiment  at  Santiago 
dc  Culm  sent  its  round  robin  to  the  United  States  government, 
petitioning  to  lie  recalled  from  the  fever-stricken  city.  This  regi- 
ment was  straightway  relieved  by  the  Fifth  United  States  Im- 
mune*— in  part.  In  that  Fifth  liniunncw  wa*  this  same  man. 
James  K.  Varda nia n.  then  a major  in  the  volunteer  service  of  the 
United  State*.  Vurdauuin  was  not  un  immune;  lie  had  never  had 
the  yellow  fever.  Net  lie  volunteered  to  go  with  that  regiment 
to  Santiago,  relieving  Shafter’s  army  and  the  Rough  Rider*. 
There  he  remained  in  garrison  from  August.  1 huh.  to  May,  181H*. 
with  the  fever  raging.  He  wa*  one  of  that  gallant  tmnd  of 
officers  who  policed  the  city  of  Sunt  in  go,  eh  aim  I tip  it*  |m-*I -hole*, 
and  fought  the  pestilence.  At  this  time  Governor  Vardanian  i* 
unable  to  say  whether  he  had  the  yellow  fever  or  not.  because  he 
never  went  to  lied,  devoting  hi*  entire  energies  to  the  suffering 
men.  These  facts  are  too  well  known  to  he  questioned. 

It  seems,  therefore,  peculiarly  unjust  to  refer  to  him  a*  the 
“ feu i shaken  Governor/’  the  “ scared est  mini  in  the  two  Americas.” 

In  the  matter  of  the  present  quarantine  the  Governor's  action 
meet*  with  entire  approval  throughout  the  State,  friend*  and  ene- 
mies alike  upholding  him.  There  have  liecn  no  unreasonable  re- 
strictions. and  the  quarantine  ha*  met  with  absolute  success. 

Up  to  this  date  there  have  been  two  case*  of  fever  in  the  State, 
both  of  which  wen*  prevented  from  spreading,  and  both  of  which 
cann*  from  New  Orleans. 

The  prompt  and  efficient  action  of  our  authorities  has  *n  far 
protected  ti*.  mid  the  whole  State  of  Mis-issippi  approve*. 

I am.  ->ir.  llAititl.x  DlfKMoN. 
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Sergius  Witte  and  Jutaro 
Komura 

I Continued  from  page  12  6f.f 

f«*lt.  mu!  made  chip  feel,  (lint  the  rye*  of 
(he  world  were  upon  (hem  hotli.  Ill*  wonU 
were  thm  composed  of  pfirmam  fdinilinr  in 
America  tind  Kurope.  iiuch  as:  " the  biros- 
inn*  of  peace."  "*  the  nerds  of  humanity,” 
•'  tiie  good  of  the  world."  “ the  well-being 
of  people*,"  ete.  And  W itte  had  to  listen. 
1m*  silent,  and  yinld.  SVhen  told  that  this 
or  that  concession  was  indispensable  not 
merely  to  the  well-being  of  Japan,  but 
also  to  the  progress  of  the  civilized  world. 
W itte  a only  reply  was  to  grant  it  with  an 
much  grace  us  lie  could  command.  And  this 
went  on  day  after  day,  Komuru  making,  us 
wan  his  right,  full  use  of  his  opport unities 
and  advantages.  Hut  when  Clause  V.  mine 
up.  stipulating  the  cession  of  Sakhalin, 
Witte's  opportunity  arrived.  Here  he  pro- 
nounced in  linn  tones  bin  non  garuiiiua, 
whereupon  Nomura's  demands,  and  espe- 
cially the  form  in  which  they  were  couched, 
underwent  a remarkable  change.  They  were 
now  expressed  in  suave  language,  calculated 
to  persuade. 

Hut  W*ttl£  pleaded  the  honor  and  dignity 
of  Russia.  and  was  inexorable.  Then  came 
Clause  VI..  in  which  other  nations  were 
interested,  and  again  Komura  «pnke  firmly 
and  niagnilis|ueiitly,  feeling  the  world  of 
|ieare  and  civilization  liehimi  him.  Hut  it 
was  chiefly  at  the  close  of  tlu*  conference 
that  Komuru 's  |M>sition  was  least  rnviable. 
It  ought  to  In*  said,  Iry  way  of  preface,  that 
although  each  clause  was  dehated  separate- 
ly. it  nevertheless  offered  an  opportunity 
to  tlu*  negotiators  to  raise  any  question 
they  liked  connected  with  the  entire  draft- 
treaty  or  with  any  of  its  stipulations.  And 
this  Opportunity  was  used  on  the  last  day 
very  extensively  hy  the  Japanese,  who 
raised  the  entire  question  at  issue,  includ- 
ing that  of  the  indemnity.  It  was  here  that 
Kom lira’s  difficulties  thickened,  because  he 
was  obliged  to  make  himself  the  advocate 
of  terms  in  defending  which  the  use  of 
high-sounding  phraseology  would  have  been 
utterly  misplaced. 

For  during  this  discussion  the  fact  was 
elicited  that  the  real  rock  on  which  the 
negotiations  were  wracked  was  money — dol- 
lar* and  cents.  It  was  no  longer  the  honor, 
the  self-love,  or  the  dignity  of  this  country 
or  that,  no  longer  a question  of  yielding 
territory,  of  ceiling  rights,  of  making  over 
railways,  of  keeping  the  open  door,  of  let- 
ting in  the  people*  of  the  world  to  the  Fur 
Kast.  Xu.  it  was  simply  and  solely  a ques- 
tion of  money. 

Japan  may  have  been  right  in  demund 
ing  the  reimbursement  of  her  war  cost  a.  It 
is  only  fair  to  admit  that  much,  very  much, 
may  In*  said  in  favor  of  that  view.  But  one 
may  well  put  the  question  to  a people  whose 
reputation  for  strategy  and  tactics  is  world- 
wide whether  it  was  tactically  wise  to  break 
off  the  negotiations  on  a question  of  dol- 
lars and  cents.  The  two  points  are  wholly 
different.  Even  though  the  demand  he  war- 
ranted, the  tactics  may  be  mistaken.  This 
remark,  however,  should  not  lie  interpreted 
as  implying  that  Japan  is  to  blame  for  the 
continuance  of  the  war.  Any  judgment  pro- 
nounced to-day  would  be  premature  and  one- 
sided. All  that  can  he  truly  said  is  that  on 
Friday,  August  IK.  the  negotiations  failed 
on  account  of  a money  difference.  What 
followed  will  be  writ  large  in  history. 


A Truthful  Verdict 

A I'llWIVKVX  who  had  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  officiate  at  Sunday  service*  in 
n nrighlairing  town  entrusted  hi*  new 
curate  with  the  performance  of  his  own 
duties.  On  returning  home  he  asked  his 
wife  what  she  thought  of  the  curate's 
sermon. 

” It  wa*  tire  poorest  one  I ever  hrnrd.” 
»he  replied,  prompt  ly— ” nothing  in  it  at 
all." 

Later  in  the  day  the  clergyman,  meeting 
his  curate,  asked  him  how  he'  had  got  on. 

"Oh.  very  well."  was  the  reply.  “I 
didn't  have  time  to  prepare  anything,  so  I 
preached  one  of  your  unused  sermons." 


ADVERTISING  SECTION 


A Case  of  Hard  Luck 

Two  Irishmen,  employed  in  the  building 
of  a sky-scraper  in  lower  New  York,  were 
rival  strong  men.  and  seized  every  chance 
to  prove  superiority  in  physical  prowess. 
Thera  was  a difference  of  opinion  among 
tlieir  fellow  laborers  as  to  which  was  the 
stronger  of  the  two,  and  after  much  dis- 
cussion Riley  bet  McGinnis  that  he  could 
carry  him  safely  to  the  sixth  story  of  the 
building.  The  het  was  accepted,  and.  ill 
the  presence  of  an  expectant  crowd.  Riley 
begun  bis  laborious  task.  He  ascended  the 
ladder  safely  until  hr  reached  the  fifth 
story,  when,  to  the  consternation  of  the 
spectators,  he  was  seen  to  stagger,  almost 
dropping  his  burden.  Hy  a great  effort, 
however,  lie  recovered  himself,  and  finally 
deposited  McGinnis  on  the  sixth  floor. 

“ I’ve  done  it,  MrGinnis!”  he  exclaimed, 
triumphantly. 

" That  vex.  did,  Riley."  answered  McGin- 
nis. in  a disappointed  voice;  "hut  1 had 
graut  hopes  whin  yrz  stumbled  at  the  fifth 
story." 


Inconvenient 

Piiyhician,  " You  will  be  glad  to  know, 
madam,  that  your  husband  will  almost  cer- 
tainly recover.” 

Win:.  “ Oh,  dear  me,  doctor,  what  shall 
I do?" 

Physician.  “ Why,  madam,  what  do  you 
mean?  Aren’t  you  anxious  that  vour  hus- 
band should  get  well?" 

Wins  ( fobbing ).  " Yes  — only,  when  you 
said  last  week  you  didn’t  think  lie  would 
live  u fortnight  I went  and  sold  all  his 
clothes." 


Aovtcs  to  Motbess  -M»s  Winslows  Sooth  iso  Sts  us 
should  si  wars  lie  used  tot  children  tortliiac  It  auniKn  »hs 
chiVI  snft«M  the  SWIM.  »TU>»  »U  pun.  ewa  wind  colic,  ami 

is  Ihu  tnwt  remedy  for  diarrho**  — \A<K) 


THE  ORIGINAL 
Rosnsss  F»oi.»  H»»*n  CoensnusD  Mils  and  the  Civil  War 
v«fer» « ate  old  fnnuH  The  Essie  Bntnd  is  still  «hr  standard 

It  I*  sold  by  aU  first  -data  grocers  Avoid  unknown  brands  — 
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A RESIDENCE  TELEPHONE  FOR  Sy  CENTS  A WEEK 
Rs  tilTsn  rates  have  lmo«ht  trlrphon*  service  within  the  rvsc  h 
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DENT!  PRICE 


Pears’ 

Pears’  Soap  fur- 
nishes all  the  skin 


needs,  except  water. 

Just  how  it 
cleanses,  softens 
and  freshens  the 


delicate  skin-fabric, 
takes  longer  to  ex- 
pound than  to  expe- 
rience. Use  a cake. 


Sold  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
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IT  S ALL 
IN  THE 
SHREDS 


Good  Digestion 

Strong  Miracle* 

Clear  Complexion 
Sound  Teeth 
Sweet  Breath 
Clear  Brain 
Perfect  Health 

The  while-flour  miller  gives 
you  only  the  starch  in  the  wheat. 
In  Shrodded  Wheat  you 

have  all  the  body  building  ele- 
ment* uf  the  whale  wheat  berry 
presented  in  digestible  form. 
You  can't  bnild  brain  or  muscle 
with  white  flour 

There’*  no  Stamina 
in  Starch 

Shredded  Wheat  Ik  not 
"treated  "or  "flavored  "with 
anythin*  - It  la  the  whole 
wheat  and  nothin*  but  the 
wheat  the  cleanest  and 
purest  cereal  food  made.  It 
Is  made  in  two  forms 
BISCUIT  and  TRISCVIT. 
The  BISCUIT  I*  delicious 
for  breakfast  with  hot  or 
cold  milk  or  cream  or  for 
any  other  meal  In  combina- 
tion with  fruits  or  ve*e- 
tahles.  TRISCVIT  I*  the 
shredded  whole  wheat 
cracker  which  takes  the 
place  of  white  flour  bread  ; 
delicious  as  a toast  with 
butter  or  with  cheese  or 
proserves. 
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would  not  feel  it  at  nil;  would  not  know  the  touch  of  her  hand 
when  she  laid  it  on  his. 

" Ethel,"  he  said,  miserably,  “ there  in  -i.nielliing — ” 

“ No,  no."  Bhe  interrupted.  “ Not  that  tone.  I've  come  to  happy 
you  up."  she  concluded.  using  a quaint  phrase  that  she  had  held 
over  iroin  a sunny  childhood. 

" When  have  you  ever  done  anything  else?"  he  said,  fondly. 

“Oh,  this  isn’t  toy  own  way.  it's  better.  It’s  a letter  from 
Anne.  AH  full  of  nexva.” 

” Dear  old  Anne!"  said  Tlirale.  “I»  she  coming  to  ace  what’s 
left  of  her  brother?" 

"Next  week,  if  she  can  get  away.  Now,  listen!” 

She  read  lightly,  pausing  not  nn  instant  when  she  came  to  the 

fhice  where  she  must  omit.  But  a sick  mini  is  petulantly  watch 
ul.  Tli i ale  noted  the  passage  of  her  glance  over  the  unread 
pari. 

"Is  it  anything  very  bad  that  you  left  out?"  he  asked,  and  in- 
stantly despised  himself  for  the  pain  in  Ethel's  face. 

As  instantly  she  forced  a smile.  “ An  idle  man  want  to  know 
everything."  she  said.  “ Can't  we  women  have  our  secrets?" 

''  There's  something  we've  go*  to  face  sooner  or  later.  Ethel.”  he 
said,  when  the  letter  was  tinishrd.  “ We  might  as  well  make 
ourselves  face  the  fact*." 

“ No.  no.”  she  whispered,  like  an  affrighted  child.  " Don't,  dear- 
est. You  said,  yourself — 

**  Yea,  I’ve  said  many  things  to  myself.  Now  I must  say  one 
thing  to  you.” 

She  leaned  her  cheek  against  his  shoulder,  and  her  hand  went 
to  his  lips,  tremldinglv  striving  to  hold  hack  the  words.  Hut 
Tli  rale's  resolve  was  taken. 

" 1 want  you  to  accustom  yourself  to  the  idea  of — of  getting 
along  xvithont  me.  While  I live,  Ethel.  I ••hall  Ik*  like  this;  worse 
than  this.  It  might  be  insanity,  or  even  idiocy.-’ 

She  turned  unfaltering  eves  to  his.  " I should  lox-e  you  ju6t 
the  same,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul."  she  said. 

” I believe  you  would.”  he  answered  her.  looking  down  at  her 
with  something  like  awe.  “ But  it  won't  come  to  that.  I can't 
live  very  long,  sweetheart.  Gilson  will  tell  you  it's  so.” 

” He  says  you  mustn't  give  up,”  she  replied,  bravely.  “ He 
says  1 mustn't  let  you  give  up.  You  can  live  ns  Iona  as  any  one,” 
Bhe  cried,  with  piteous  insistence.  " if  you  only  will." 

“ Ab.  that’s  it.  my  darling.  The  will  isn’t  there.  1 can't  face 
it.  The  desire  to  live  is  fading.” 

She  drew  sharply  away,  gazing  at  him  with  wide,  stricken  eyes. 

“ You  mean  tnat  you  want — to — leave — me?"  She  choked  on 
the  words. 

“ Not  that,  my  own.  That's  the  bitterness  almost  beyond  bear- 
ing. But  I can  bear  still  less  to — to — Oh.  eun't  you  we.  Ethel!" 

But  she  hud  broken  from  him  and  stood  swaying.  The  letter 
which  she  hold  dropped  from  her  linger*,  unnoted,  and  fluttered  to 
the  medicine-stand.  Slowly  she  mox'ed  toward  the  door.  Always 
before  when  grief  had  come  to  her — and  she  had  had  her  “ mute 
little  moods  of  misery  and  wrong.”  as  what  young  wife  has  not?— 
it  was  to  him  that*  her  tears  had  brought  her.  Now.  for  the 
first  time,  she  turned  from  him.  Staggering,  she  reached  the  door, 
leaned  for  a moment  against  its  *up|M>rt.  and  passed  through.  He 
heard  her  racking  sobs  from  the  next  room,  and  his  soul  lose  in 
frenzy  at  his  impotence.  By  a mighty  effort  he  controlled  him- 
aelf. 

"Oh,  honey!”  he  called,  brokenly. 

There  was  no  reply. 

" Honey,  I can't  come  to  you — now.” 

At  the  word,  she  flashed  to  him.  her  hot.  wet  face  pressed  to  his 
own,  her  hand*  tense  across  his  shoulders. 

"Oh,  Bov,  Boy!"  she  gasped.  "Never  snv  it!  Never  fftittk  it 
again!  Promise  me.  Who  is  there  in  all  the  world  to  turn  to,  if 
you  won'*  help  me  to  keep  you?" 

He  promised,  and  within  himself  breathed  a wretched  prayer 
for  forgiveness.  Not  because  he  still  meant  to  kill  himself:  that 
required  no  pardon:  but  because  he  was  deceiving  Ethel.  He 
had  held  it.  before,  a point  in  his  grrnt  love  never  to  tell  her  less 
than  the  whole  truth. 

When  Oil  son  came  that  afternoon  Tlirale  had  sent  Ethel  down- 
stairs. He  went  straight  to  the  point. 

“Gilson,”  said  he.  *'  I’m  going  to  tell  you  the  second  reason  why 
I sent  for  you.  It’s  because  I believe  you  take  a logical  view  of 
death.”  t 

••  Most  men  in  my  business  do.”  commented  Gilson.  \ 

”Mo*t  men  in  your  business  don’t,"  contradicted  Tlirale,  “They 
insist  on  keeping  up  life  when  all  the  justification  for  living  is 
gone.” 

"Hm!”  mused  Gilson  aloud.  ”1  had  expected  this,  but  not  so 
soon.  Think  Mrs.  Thrale  would  approve?”  he  inquired,  in  casual 


tones. 

"Damn  you!"  cried  Thrale.  “Do  you  want  to  torture  me? 
Haven't  I enough  to  hear  without — ” 

" Hasn't  she  enough  to  lsmr — without !"  retorted  the  physician. 

The  pho*-t  of  a smile  flickered  upon  the  sick  man’s  face. 

“ Even  a savage  like  you  is  drawn  to  her,"  he  said.  “ Y’ou’re 
more  concerned  about  her  this  minute  than  about  your  patient. 
Come  bark  to  the  patient,”  he  said,  sharply,  his  voice  changing. 

••  Well?” 

“ I'm  going  to  make  an  end  of  it.  For  her  sake  and  niv  own.  I 
need  your  help,  being  the  helpless  lump  that  I am.  There's  a 
$•2-7011  fee  for  you.  Fix  it  for  me." 

"You  talk  like  a fool.”  observed  Gilson,  genially.  “That's  ex- 
cusable. Also  you  talk  n*  if  I were  one.  That  ain't.  A doctor 
don't  help  people  die:  he  helps  'em  live." 

••  Talk  all  the  professional  cant  you  like."  Thrale'*  tone*  were 


stony  cold.  “ But  understand  one  thing:  I'm  going  to  die.  if  I 
have  to  strangle  my*clf  will)  inv  own  hands.  It  rests  with  you  to 
help  me  save  appearances— for  her  sake." 

"There's  nothing  in  that  strangling  business.”  said  Gilson,  posi- 
tively. “ It  can't  he  done." 

“ Listen  to  me!"  the  helpless  man  cried,  his  passion  breaking 
nut.  You  think  I’m  tight  bound.  Y'ou  think  this  cursed  paralysis 
holds  me  safe,  and  you  can  stand  there  and  mock  my  hope  of 
death.  I tell  vou.  if  there  were  a revolver  in  that  drawer  oxer 
there,  useless  hulk  a*  I am.  1 could  force  myself  to  reach  it. 
The  effort  might  take  the  lust  flicker  of  my  strength,  but  I'd  do 
It.  Isn't  it  strange” — his  voice  had  dropped  again — “if  life  arid 
health  beeknned  from  the  doorway.  I could  only  sit  here  and  eat 
my  henrt  out,  But  if  it  were  death!  Do  you  understand?  And 
will  you  help  me  now?  Or  will  you  find  ule  outside  the  window, 
on  the  stone  walk,  some  morning?" 

Gilson  had  been  watching  him  narrowly.  Now  he  rose  and 
walked  over  to  the  window,  tapping  his  ouUhni*t  jaw  with  his 
knuckles.  Suddenly  lie  rlmrklcd,  deep  down  in  his  throat,  for  the 
solution  had  conn-  to  him.  He  had  been  u fool,  he  growled  at 
himself,  tlwt  lie  had  not  seen  it  ut  once,  this  opportunity,  now 
plain  before  him.  for  which  he  had  groped.  How  simple  it  really 
was!  If  Thrale  though  I he  could  walk,  walk  he  could.  All  that 
lacked  was  motive  to  inspire  the  will.  Thrale  had  suggested  the 
motive — his  dewire  for  death.  Walk  to  it.  would  hr?  Well,  once 
on  his  feet,  the  will  would  regain  control  of  the  muscles.  " And 
there  you  are."  muttered  Gilson. 

To  lie  sure  there  was  an  ugly  alternative  to  he  considered  in 
his  scheme.  But  Gilson  was  no  sentimentalist.  The  stake  was 
worth  the  risk.  ” it's  a big  gamble.  And  it's  a merciful  one,"  he 
decided.  •'  Th rale’s  in  the  right  of  it.  A man  ought  to  have  a 
show  for  death  as  well  ns  for  life.” 

" Will  you  help  me?”  asked  the  sick  man  again. 

“I'll  think  of  it,"  replied  Gilson,  quietly.  “ There  may  lie  some- 
thing in  vx  hat  you  stay.  Meantime  III  change  your  medicine. 
Too  much  excitement  to-day." 

Taking  a small  xiul  from  his  medicine  case  hr  set  it  on  the 
stand,  a few  parrs  from  (he  invalid's  chair.  It  almost  touched 
the  letter,  lying  where  Ethel  had  dropped  it;  but  neither  of  them 
noted  that. 

'*  I'll  give  Mrs.  Thrale  the  directions,”  said  Gilson.  “ Bing 
and  she'll  come  up.  All  right.  I'll  see  her  in  the  next  room.” 

Presently  Thrale  heard  him  greet  Ethel. 

“The  new  medicine  is  on  the  stand,  Mrs.  Thrale,"  he  said,  in 
quits*  a loud  tone.  “ Five  drops  twice  a day.  Be  careful  of  it. 
Triple  the  dose  would  lie  fatal." 

“Good  old  Gilson!"  thought  Thrale.  " He'a  giving  me  my 
chance.” 

The  rest  of  the  meson ge,  swiftly  whispered  at  the  outer  door, 
he  could  not  bear:  “ Pretend  to  go  down -stairs  in  a minute. 
Whatever  happen*-,  don't  go  into  the  room,  And  don't  loss*  your 
head.” 

" What  is  it!  What  have  yon  done?"  asked  the  frightened  girl. 

“ Put  up  a game  on  him.  He's  going  to  try  to  get  up  and  walk. 
If  he  does  it.  he's  cured." 

A quick,  irrepressible  sob  burst  frons  her. 

“Stop  it!"  he  commanded.  “You’ve  got  to  brace  now.  If  you 
ever  bra  ceil  in  vnur  life.  Il"s  up  In  you.  Follow  down  stairs  now 
and  get  a drink.  I’ll  pretend  lo  leave  the  house,  but  I’ll  lie  here 
till  it’s  oxer  " 

He  ran  lightly  down  to  On*  lower  hull.  Ethel,  calling  out.  “ I’m 
going  down  for  a little  while.  Bov."  followed,  clinging  to  the 
balustrade  to  support  each  sickening  »tcp. 

Ill 

The  outer  door  slammed  ostentatiously,  and  Thrale  began  his 
fight  for  death. 

From  his  chair  to  the  stand  xvhereon  the  little  vial  rested  was 
perhaps  three  paces.  Thrale  measured  the  distance  with  his  eye. 
Bitter  laughter  fttruggled  within  him.  He  suppressed  it  with  con- 
torted lip*.  A ghastly  paradox  this,  that  the  height  and  end  of 
all  ambition  lax  so  near,  mid  was  still  the  whole  length  of  man's 
mightiest  effort  away  But  a short  three  weeks  ago  if  the  space 
between  hud  been  a yawning  chasm  or  a hell  of  llanie  how  surely 
he  would  have  leaped  it!  And  now  how  hrlplcsa  he  was!  But 
he  would  not  be  helpless:  he  must  not  be  helpless.  One  concen- 
trated impulse  and  it  would  be  done. 

Thialr  fixed  eyes  and  will  on  the  little  vial.  His  pare  clung 
to  it  with  the  intensity  of  fascination.  Ilis  jaw-lines  hardened. 
His  lutiuls  gripped  on  the  arms  of  the  chair.  Even  the  left  hand 
contracted.  Hut  Tlirale  did  not  notice  that  the  dead  fingers  again 
nnsxvered  to  hi*  control.  He  noticed  nothing.  All  the  forces  of 
his  tH-ing  were  focu««cd  singly  on  the  purpow  of  attainment. 

Slowly  hi*  Imdy  slanted  forward.  A shudder,  a strain,  and  he 
stood  on  tingling  feet  Hi*  whole  body  thrilled  with  the  rising 
hope.  One  band  still  rested  on  the  chair,  *np|*orling  him.  Dare 

he  lift  it?  Could  he  stand  alone?  He  an/*/  -tand.  In  a surge 

of  will-power  he  raised  his  hand  and  moved  forward  us  one  mes- 
merized. 

One  step.  Two  step*.  Three  step*.  His  feet  shuffled  on  the 
floor.  He  swayed  and  recovered  his  lmlnnce  with  a sickening 
shock  of  fright.  If  he  should  fall  now!  Panic  rose,  threatening 
to  submerge  Id*  mind.  He  felt  his  eyes  wandering  from  the  vial. 
If  lie  lost  that  talisman,  he  lost  all.  And  again  the  wonderful 
power  of  life  in  death  returned  to  him.  He  stood  firm,  resting,  half 
war  to  the  goal. 

'suddenly  there  rose  before  him  the  vi*hm  of  Ethel.  Not  in  the 

body:  lie  knew  that.  It  xvus  a figment  of  the  hrain.  Y'et  it  not 

Only  ju*sM-a>ed  his  eyes,  but  there  swept  over  his  senses  that  subtle 
thrill  that  had  so  often  toid  him  of  her  approach  before  he  saw 
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or  heard  her.  For  an  inslant  ho  wondered 
if  she  had  died  and  this  were  her  spirit, 
■suppose  it  were;  would  it  come  between 
him  and  lhatf  Surely  not  He  moved  for- 
ward again,  stumbled,  caught  himself  by 
i tie  edge  of  the  stand,  and  snatched  the  vial 
in  bis  mouth,  touring  out  the  cork  with 
ravctnms  teeth.  The  apparition  of  Ethel 
■ .1  .1 

" You  might  have  stayed  with  me  to  the 
end.”  muttered  Thrale.  sadly,  after  it. 

To  the  faint,  sweet  sense  of  that  presence 
»u  weeded  the  swift  agony  of  renunciation 
■surely  he  was  giving  up  more  of  radiant 
life  and  love  than  ever  before  was  demanded 
of  man.  The  more  reason  why  Ik*  should 
not  Might  that  happiness  with  the  curse  of 
a long  drawn-out  death.  With  a deliberate 
movement  he  swallowed  the  contents  of  the 
vial. 

A«  he  carefully  «et  buck  the  empty  vessel, 
bis  hand  rustled  a paper.  It  was  the  letter 
from  his  sister  that  Ethel  had  left.  What 
was  it  that  she  had  omitted  from  her  read- 
ing ’ The  triviality  of  hia  curiosity  brought 

■ smile  to  his  lips,  lie  would  read  it  while 

i.  waited 

I've  seen  the  mail  whose  ease  is  like 
I'hil'-.  He  had  ls-en  given  up.  One  day  his 

• ittle  daughter,  playing  in  his  room,  fell 
.icross  the  stove.  Her  cries  mused  him 
from  the  paralysis.  lie  ran  to  her  and 

• ! rugged  her  away  in  time  to  save  her  life, 
The  shock  had  cured  him.  .Ml  he  needed, 
tiie  doctor  told  me.  was  an  overpowering  in- 
stinct to  take  the  place  of  his  lout  will.  The 
child's  peril  supplied  that.  And  now  he's 
well;  think  of  that.  Ethel,  he's  irrff.  If 
Phil  eon  Id—" 

The  letter  fluttered  to  the  floor.  Thrale, 

• hitching  at  the  stand  for  support,  saw.  with 
horror  stricken  eves,  the  eliunre  that  he  hud 
uiintonly  cast  away  in  the  very  moment  of 
Ms  fullilineiil : saw  liis  life's  happiness  glow, 
a lost  liea ci ui  in  the  enveloping  darkness; 
and  betwa*en  it  and  hi«  nching  anna  mse  a 
figure,  shrouded,  ghastly,  commanding. 
lllackuesM  swept  over  him,  and  he  fell. 

It  seemed  a long,  long  interlude,  n time 

• •f  rest,  nr  surcease  from  struggle,  before  an 
insistent  force  seized  hold  on  him,  plnek 
ing  him  haek  against  the  weight  of  his  dull 
inertia.  A rough  voice  was  dinning  at  his 
nrr. 

" Tli rale!  Thrale.  you  fool!  Pull  your- 
-If  together.  That  wasn’t  poison  you  took. 
It  was  only  doctored  water.  I put  it  there 
rnyself  to  make  you  get  up:  to  cure  you  of 
vorir  notion  that  you  couldn't  move.  D’voit 
h«r  me!  You're  cured.  I say.  Thrale!" 

That  was  Gilson's  voire,  wasn't  it ! Ye*, 
of  cour«e.  Couldn't  he  let  well  enough  alone! 
\giiin  that  insistent,  peremptory  demand; 

"Thrale'  Come  out!  Can't  von  under- 
-tatulr  I> ii  rf  the  fool  isn't  like  to  die 

• •f  the  notion  of  poinon!  That's  what  I was 
afraid  of.  Gimme  the  ammonia  again.  Ah. 
i hut  fetched  him!” 

Til  rule's  eves  opened,  and  life  carne  pul 
-ating  hack,  for  Ethel's  kisses  were  ruin 
ing  on  hi«  face  and  Ethel's  voire  was  thrill- 
ing in  hi«  heart. 

“Oh.  my  Itov!  My  darling!  My  love!” 

■ he  sobbed.  “You  have  come  hack  to  me." 
Then,  in  an  outburst  of  pent-up  grief  and 
accusation:  "Ami  you  would  have  left  ine 
so!  You  Mould  have  left  me  so!” 

Against  that  charge  Tliralr  found  no  dr 
fence.  lie  only  pressed  his  head  against 
tier  shoulder  and  trembled  a little. 

“ You'll  do.  you  two."  said  Gilson,  judi- 
ciously. two  hours  later  when  he  returned 
for  a “look-in”  visit  to  his  iiatient. 

Thrale  lay  hack  in  his  invalid's  chair,  his 
bund  < lu>|M-d  by  and  clasping  twit  It  of  Ethel's, 
as  «|»e  lea  mil  against  him. 

“ Old  Gil.  you're  a great  man.”  said 
Thrale.  happily. 

" You  lirt  I am.”  saiu  the  doctor,  positive- 
ly. " And  you  have  to  pay  for  it.  You've 
uliout  done  me  un.  the  pair  of  von.  I don't 
like  emotions.  I'm  tired.” 

For  the  first  time  Ethel  noted  the  deep 
lines  under  the  eyes  and  the  nervous  twitch- 
ing of  the  brows. 

" We  never  can  pay  for  it."  she  said,  soft- 
ly. She  slipped  her  hands  from  her  hus- 
band'* clasp  and  caught  swiftly  at  Gilson's 
course  paw. 

“ God  bless  you.  old  Gil,”  she  said,  and 
presed  her  cheek  for  an  instant  upon  the 
calloused  palm. 


and  the  moat  unique  huainesa  proposition  that  the  man  who  b haves  himself  haa  ever  faced. 
One  of  the  many  reasons  for  its  success  i»  because  it  has  thoroughly,  convincingly,  and  scien- 
tifically solved  the  shaving  problem  and  is  fast  eradicating  the  barber  habit  with  its  expense 
and  discomfort. 

The  Gillette  Safety  Razor  is  different  mechanically  from  any  razor  made,  and  is  technically 
superior,  as  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Gillette  shavers  will  gladly  attest. 

Let  the  Gillette  theory  convince  you  as  it  has  others. 

No  matter  how  tender  your  face  or  how  wiry  your  beard,  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor  will  give 
a clean,  even,  ami  velvety  shave  without  fear  of  cutting  or  irritating  the  skin. 

The  Gillette  Safety  Razor  costs  complete  $5.00.  Sold  everywhere  at  this  price  — is  beauti- 
fully finished,  triple  sijver  plated,  comes  in  a compact  little  velvet-lined  case. 

Each  Gillette  set  consists  of  12  double-edged  wafer  blades. 

These  blades  are  hardened,  tempered,  ground,  and  sharpened  by  a secret  and  patented  process 
and 

NEVER  REQUIRE  HONING  OR  STROPPING 

Think  of  always  having  * blada>  in  perfect  onhr.  Think  of  the  tuna,  moiwy,  and  labor  you  aava  baemuaa  th»  dlllette 
blade  Indifferent  f mm  other  blade*  and  «wch  will  aha  ve  f nun  20  to  «0  time*.  With  12  blades  at  yourdlapoaal  you  will  have 


Over  400  shaves  at  less  than  one  cent  a shave 


after  which  you  can  purrhmte  12  new  Maataw  fair  SI  .00. 

Aik  you  'dealer  for  the  Gillette  Safety  Re /or  anal  accept  n 
for  you. 
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NEWSPAPER.  CHARACTER 

Character  is  recognizable  in  a newspaper  even  more  readily  than  in 
men  and  women.  A smile  may  hide  a villain’s  guile,  but  the  black  and 
white  of  a newspaper  admits  of  little  dissimulation.  No  trait  in  human 
character  is  more  admirable  than  sincerity.  It  is  essential  in  a great  news- 
paper. The  readers  of  The  Chicago  Tribune  know  it  to  be  sincere. 

Since  it  was  founded— over  half  a century  ago— The  Tribune  has 
always  held  its  commanding  position.  It  is  given  constant  attention— 
its  sincerity  is  never  questioned.  It  is  America’s  greatest  newspaper — 
enterprising  without  being  sensational — popular  without  being  merely 
cheap.  It  has  the  largest  two-cent  circulation  in  the  world. 

The  Chicago  Tribune's  columns  are  open  to  reputable  advertisers 
only.  Its  business  department  is  ready  to  help  such  advertisers  to 
make  their  advertising  profitable.  We  are  often  able  to  offer  ideas  and 
suggestions  of  great  value,  and  we  invite  correspondence. 


JOS.  C WILBERDING 
WORLD  BLDQ  , NEW  YORK 


HARRISON  M PARKER 
TRIBUNE  BLOO  . CHICAOO 


Wireless  Telegraphy  Across 
South  America 

Among  the  ninny  important  iimlallntion* 
<■(  wircle**  t i*lt->rru |»1» v already  in  npr-mtiun. 
■•r  xam  to  Im*  iinialnH’tnl,  nut*  of  tin*  most 
nitrrcMms'  i*  On*  projnmwl  lint*  in  IVru 
which  it  to  Im*  ••*tnbUitJinl  Iwtwwn  Puerto 
Itenuiulnc  ami  IquiUw,  a di-tum-i-  of  HKMI 
kilometer*  IS2l,3i  mile*).  The  reason*  In* 
lIlH-ncirif  the  ehoiee  of  wirelett  toh-grilphv 
for  thit  purptite  apply  with  rqtml  force  in 
other  place*  in  South  America  -uni  Africa, 
and  are  chiefly  the  *upcr»tition  of  the 
nature  a-  regard*  the  wire*  and  intulntor* 
and  the  dilliciilty  of  penetrating  the  forest* 
and  jungli-*  to  eonatruot  an  ordinary  line. 
In  Peru  it  ha*  been  considered  for  *oiue 
time  of  the  (tientewt  iiii|Mirtaiice  to  e*tal»- 
lidi  mmniutiimttun  between  Lima  and 
hiuitio,  the  main  port  on  the  Amazon.  mid 
while  there  wa*  telegraph  it-  eoimimnirat  ion 
acroot  the  Cordillera*,  tile  wire*  did  not  ex- 
tend lirynnd  Puerto  Hrrniinlex,  which  wa*  ac- 

• ordinjjly  made  the  starting  • point  of  the 
wirrh-*  ayatem.  A contract  ha*  been 
awarded  to  a German  eompany  to  provide 
tlie  apparatu*.  and  thi*  will  give  it  a virtual 
muaopnly  of  wireless  telegraphy  in  Pern. 

Kctwceu  Puerto  Herrnude/.  and  Iquito*  the 
plan  i*  to  have  three  intermediate  *tution* 
ami  ultimately  to  extend  the  line  to  Manao* 
'ii  the  Amazon  ami  then  down  tin*  river  to 
Para,  tint*  affording  direct  eommiiniiwtion 
htWNn  the  Atlantic  and  Paeilie  e«w*t*. 
rtiere  already  i*  a cable  up  the  Ama/.mi.  hut 

• he  nervier  i»  frequently  interrupted,  and  in 
the  upper  water  the  *wift  eiirrent#  would 
ha»e  rendered  the  lav  inf  of  Miteli  a mean*  of 

• om  iiiunicR  lion*  iinpo**ildc.  A-  win- It"** 
Megraphy  Im*  proved  Mlmiefiil  at  wh,  lie 
| ween  idaiid*.  ami  over  large  Irael*  of  land 
ui  Ala*ka.  it  in  intere*tiiig  to  have  a prac- 
tical demount  rat  inn  a*  to  whether  equally 

rrwiilt*  will  In-  achieved  in  actual  prac- 
tice in  the  iut|>enct ralde  forest*  of  South 
tinerien.  If  >10-11  i«  the  ••a***,  there  will  I*-, 
without  quest  inn.  a wide  application  of  the 
idea.  n.  it  will  put  within  reach  at  *mall  px- 
fWRe  district*  otherwise  quite  i*o1ntiti. 
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incsa,  IU  *11  i«r  u mirmArrnl,  That  vn  »»w 
wrntr  .e.cnth  day  of  July.  I PUS,  lluf|ier  A llrol  her*  of 
New  York.  N.  Y.«  have  de|»»ilnl  in  Ihi*  liffirr  llv  title  of  a 
H.*ik,  the  title  ol  which  i*  in  the  loll.. win*  wonU,  to  nit: 
*Te  Hook  ol  Gold  and  Other  Hunin.  Il»  John  Towiineiul 
whrtdcr.  With  lllu.tratkin*,"  tlir  fight  Whereof  It.*, 

. — at  a«  pttiprMwfa  la  conformity  with  thrl:»H»of  the  t’nlir.1 

>lale*  re.|.ei  time  ii»e»  riehl*- 

iSiktMNll  IlMtMMT  et  TV  am,  /,  lA'.trf.nv  ot  fi'.y.fo. 
tty  TlMiaw  ami  Noi.be  h...  Ktvftr  «t  < /rrtgkt. 

In  retivn:il  lot  II  yrur*  Iron  \uyiot  JO.  IMIS. 
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Exploring  the  Southern  Shy 

(Continued  from  page  1269.) 

small  telescope  it  in  resolved  into  two  coui- 

(Minrnts.  fiit'li  of  which  i»  a brilliant  object . 
t is,  without  doulit.  the  finest  doublf  star 
ill  the  »ky. 

The  southern  sky  has  its  full  share  of 
icniarkahle  star  flusters.  Indeed.  the  line-t 
< luster  in  the  whole  lira  veils  is  prolmhly 
Oiuejfii  < 'iiitauri.  It  is  visible  low  in  the 
•vouliiei  n skv,  nnv  where  in  the  United 
States  lielow  Mason  nnd  Dixon's  line,  in 
the  evening  during;  the  months  of  April. 
May.  ami  .tune.  This  cluster  contains  near 
Iv  10,000  faint  stars.  Near  the  centre 
tlier"  are  a hundred  stars  to  the  square 
minute.  If  the  stars  were  equally  dense 
over  the  whole  sky.  their  number  would  up 
proach  l.i.INNI.OtlO.iMNI.  ami  the  whole  skv 
would  Ih-  luminous.  This  cluster  it*  of  *|m’- 
cial  interest  from  the  fact  that  more  than 
a hundred  variable  slurs  have  been  found 
union"  its  memlx-is  whose  jicriod*  of  light 
change*  have  been  determined  and  nublished 
in  a volume  of  the  Harvard  annuls. 

Another  cluster  equally  rich  in  stars,  but 
much  more  densely  parked,  is  47  Tucnnae. 
situated  near  the  small  Magellanic  cloud. 
Hither  the  star*  which  compose  it  are  really 
near  together,  or  else  the  cluster  ia  at  an 
enormous  distance.  Still  another  group  of 
-tars,  famous  from  Her»c  liel's  dracript ion , 
is  Kap|ia  Cruti*.  It  contains  only  u few 
hundred  star*,  not  closely  placed.  The  star- 
are  rather  bright,  and  were  compared  by 
llerechel  to  n ''  superb  piece  of  fancy 
jewelry.”  from  several  stars  of  dilferent  c«l- 
•us  which  lie  saw  among  them.  This  d. 
script  ion  seem*  rather  fanciful  to  the  writer 
though  the  upprarniicc  of  the  cluster  in  the 
telescope  i*  certainly  fine. 

Until  recently  the  far  southern  sky  wu«. 

• ven  to  astronomer*,  almost  a terra  incog- 
nita, and  even  now  it  is.  in  some  respect*, 
little  known.  There  are  in  the  world  22'i 
oWrvntoriea.  of  which  'ittH  are  in  the  north 
cm  ami  17  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
Of  course  only  a few  of  these  are  devoted 
to  research,  and  have  equipment*  of  the 
first  class.  Moreover,  while  aotnc  of  the 
great  northern  otierrva  lories  have  been 
tahlished  for  centuries,  southern  observa 
luries  are  all  of  ri*eent  date.  The  inevitable 
result  i»  that  our  knowledge  of  the  tw. 
parts  of  the  sky  i*  unequal.  Tlii*  tindr 
si rable  lack  of  harmony  is  Wing  rapidly 
reduced.  however,  by  the  elTnrt*  of  dif 
ferent  institutions.  Chief  among  these  may 
lie  noted  the  Royal  Observatory  at  the  Can« 
uf  Good  Hope,  the  Argentine  Nat  intuil  Oh 
senator}’,  .mil  the  Arrquipa  branch  of  the 
Harvard  Observatory ; to  which  should  now 
lie  added  the  astronomical  stations  recently 
established  in  Chile  by  the  Lick  Ohwrrva 
lory.  Through  these  and  other  agencies  that 
unity  of  results  which  is  so  necessary  for 
the  -obit ion  of  celestial  piobleins  will  Is- 
obtained. 


The  Channel  Tunnel 

TllK  construction  of  a tunnel  under  il 
Itritish  Channel  is  a proposition  that  ha* 
been  disciissnl  for  ninny  years,  nnd  work  ha- 
actually  ls-«n  carried  on  at  both  the  French 
and  Huglisli  ends  uf  the  proposed  tunnel 
laiek  of  support,  varying  to  active  npnosi 
lion  front  the  llviti«h  government,  lias  been 
ies|Hinsilde  fur  the  almndoiinirnt  of  interc-t 
in  the  scheme.  Recently.  however,  nttrntinn 
has  been  attracted  to  the  Channel  tunnel  by 
tlie  fact  that  a thorough  cxiiiiiinntinn  of  the 
works  at  Calais  has  la-cti  made  by  French 
railway  and  maritime  engineers,  while  eon 
f credo*.*  have  Ihh‘11  held  between  the  m.iti 
agers  of  French  nnd  English  railway*.  I” 
is  isnisidertsl  probable  that  another  ntlrmpt 
may  Is-  made  to  imlnce  l’arliamcnt  to  an 
thori/c  the  work,  which,  in  the  present  con- 
dition. dm*  not  present  any  remarkably 
•lillien  1 1 problem*  in  engineering.  The 
knowledge  gained  in  the  construction  of  the 
Simploti  and  other  great  European  tunnel* 
-eeiii*  to  indicate  the  rtmiplete  fi.i-ihilily  >if 
the  project,  .ind  it  i*  now  lielieved  that  by 
working  from  Imih  ends  that  a rat.-  of  fort; 
feet  a day  could  Ih*  maintained,  which  woiihl 
mean  the  completion  of  the  enterprise  with 
in  live  years. 
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An  Incident  of  the  Road 

Ax  automobilist  who  was  touring  through 
the  country  saw.  walking  ahead  of  him.  x 
man  followed  hy  u dog.  As  the  machine 
drew  near  them  the  dog  started  suddenly  to 
c !«•■»»  the  road;  he  was  hit  hy  the  car  and 
killed  immedintelv.  The  motorist.  stopped 
liis  machine  uni  approached  the  owner. 
**  rut  very  sorry,  my  man.  tliut  this  has 
happened.**  he  *uid.  '*  Will  five  dolturs 
fix  it?” 

•Mlh  yes.”  said  the  man;  “five  dollars 
will  fix  it.  I guess." 

Pocketing  the  money  u»  the  cur  disap- 
peared in  the  distance,  he  looked  down  at 
the  dead  animal. 

“ I wonder  whose  dog  it  was?"  he  said. 


Honest  Toil 

"lx  tie-  old  days,”  says  a well-known 
player.  “ when  I was  a member  of  u stock 
company  in  • hk-ago,  we  used  nightly  to 
gather  in  u Itohemian  resort  near  the  t he- 
at re.  One  night,  just  after  the  show,  a num- 
Iht  of  its  were  seated  at  a table  near  the 
entrants',  when  there  entered  to  n*  a lean 
Mini  hungry- looking  chap,  very  thinly  and 
shabbily  clad.  Not  icing  hi«  anxious  ga/c. 
one  of  the  party  immediately  divined  his 
purjjose.  and,  anticipating  the  s|  ranger. 

“ * Sorry,  old  fellow,  but  as  we  ourselves  are 
playing  in  rather  hard  luek  we  have  no 
money  to  give  you  for  n meal  and  a night's 
lodging.  \\e'rc  nearly  broke  ourselves.' 

" At  this  the  stranger  smiled  pleasantly. 
' Permit  me.  gentlemen,  to  correct  u misap- 
prehension,* «aid  lie.  ’ I was  not  going  to 
a-k  you  for  money;  I merelv  wanted  to  know 
whether  one  of  you  wouli)  not  lend  me  a 
sandbag  so  that  I might  go  out  and  make 
a little.’” 


Privileged 

Simeon  Kora  enjoys  nothing  better  than 
to  tell  a story  of  the  humors  of  the  hotel 
business. 

" A friend  in  the  West.”  says  Mr.  Ford. 
” uncr  related  to  me  the  trials  and  tribula- 
tions of  the  jieople  employed  in  the  office  of 
hi*  hostelry  to  keep  in  projier  hound*  a 
young  man  front  Chicago,  who.  as  mniii  as 
lie  had  registered,  proceeded  to  make  things 
lively.  The  first  evening  he  *|>ent  with  them 
he  did  the  proprietor  nut  of  a neat  sum  at 
poker:  the  next  night  he  rrtnrned  to  his 
•piarteis  considerably  intoxicated  after  hav- 
ing whipped  his  cabby:  the  third  night  lie 
gave  an  impromptu  concert  in  the  halls. 
This  was  too  much  for  the  hotel  people:  they 
asked  for  his  key  anil  rendered  his  bill. 
Kv 'idently  tlo-  amount  thereof  was  not  to  Ilia 
liking,  for  he  exclaimed,  pathetically: 

" * Say.  don't  you  fellows  make  any  dis- 
count to  the  clergy?’ " 


His  Reason 

Ox*  of  the  witnesses  called  in  a Chicago 
divorce  ea»e  last  year  was  a highly  respected 
clergyman  in  the  Windy  City.  According  to 
-no  of  the  counsel  in  the  rase  the  following 
eonversation  took  plats-*  la-tween  the  judge 
and  the  minister.  Said  his  Honor: 

“ |»r.  Illunk.  if  you  were  on  the  bench  in 
my  stead,  and  were  m-qiini tiled  with  all 
the  rirciim*tanre#  of  this  ease,  would  you 
grant  this  divorce?" 

” Assuretlly  1 would,  your  Honor."  replied 
the  clergyman,  without  the  least  hesitation. 

"Hut.**  said  the  judge,  "how  do  you 
reconcile  this  assertion  with  the  injunction 
of  Scripture.  'Whom  <Jod  hath  joined  let  no 
man  nut  u-under  '?” 

**  Your  Honor.”  responded  the  minister, 
with  convincing  gravity.  “ I am  quite  enti- 
tled that  flu-  Almighty  nt-ver  joined  this 
couple.*' 


The  Gambler 

(Continued  from  page  1276.) 

—all  over,  like  a dream  that  is  past.  I am 
as  I was.  I am  free! 

M 1 seem  heartless  to  sav  that.  I could 
not  say  it  to  any  one  except  you— or  Nance. 

“.lust  before  I began  this  letter  I stood 
foi  a long  time  at  an  open  window,  looking 
out  over  Florence,  lying  below  me  in  the 
wonderful  sunshine  that  comes  to  Italy  in 
1 the  spring:  anti  quite  suddenly.  Larry.  I 
thought  of  Knglund  in  May.  England  in 
May!  It  seems  to  suggest  a hundred  thou- 
sand things.  Don't  suy  I am  disloyal!  For, 
of  course.  I want  to  go  home  to  Orrl«tnwn; 
but  not  just  yet — not  just  yet.  I feel  — I 
cannot  quite  explain  it  to  you — just  a lit- 
tle ufraid  of  going  back  to  Ireland,  .lust 
at  the  moment  it  is  too  full  of  memories. 
Hut  I want  to  see  England.  1 want  to  live 
in  England. 

"Yr«:  I a hall  live  in  England — for  the 
present  at  least.  And^you  mid  Aunt  Fail 
must  come  and  stay  with  me.  and  then  you 
will  report  on  your  stewardship!  For.  of 
course,  you  are  still  to  manage  O nr  in  town 
as  well  and  capably  as  you  have  managed 
it  during  the  last  three  years. 

“ filer  them  all  my  love — Hannah,  Hitrkr. 
the  tlogs,  and  Polly.  Dear,  pretty  Polly! 
How  l crave  sometime*  for  just  one  long, 
wild  gallop.  She  mu«t  Is-  eight  year*  old 
hy  now:  and  yet  she  looks  »*  fit  a*  ever — 
you  said  so  in  your  letter  of  a month  ago. 
Dear,  pretty  Polly! 

“ I can  do  very  much  as  I like  now.  Larry, 
in  every  way.  dames  has  been  more  than 
generous.  I am  to  have  the  interest  on  sixty 
thousand  pounds,  although  I may  not  touch 
the  capital.  A wist*  precaution.  Wu*  there 
ever  an  A-sliliii  who  could  keep  money? 
Hut.  as  it  is.  I shall  he  rich.  Two  thousand 
a year.  Why.  it  is  wealth.  And  then, 
again,  there  is  another  thing  in  which  .fames 
has  been  good  to  us.  He  has  placed  a thou- 
sum!  |Kiumls  to  my  credit,  apurt  from  my 
own  money',  which  I am  to  give  to  Nance 
on  her  twenty-first  birthday,  or  on  her  m 
gngement.  should  she  marry  with  my  con- 
sent la-fore  she  become*  of  age.  Was  it  not 
a kindly,  thoughtful  net? 

“What  is  she  really  like?  You  say  she 
ha*  grown  very  pretty,  hut  you  never  say 
more  than  thut.  Men  don't  realize  how 
women  crave  for  details.  Hut  I shall  see 
her  for  myself  in  a few  weeks.  She  leave* 
school  next  month,  you  know,  and  will  join 
me  at  once.  Hcforc  .lame«'s  death  *hc  had 
been  inked  «»n  n visit  to  America  by  the 
motlirr  of  n school  friend  of  her* — a girl 
uatnrd  Estenit . who  is  leuring  schtsd  on 
the  same  day  a*  Nance.  Hut  now  that  is 
all  changed.  She  writes  me  Is-gging  me  to 
let  her  tome  to  me  directly:  and  her  letter 
has  made  me  feel  that,  beneath  all  tin-  silly 
feelings  of  shyness  and  uncertainty.  I too 
want  her. 

M So  now  I have  said  all.  Now  you  see 
me  as  I am.  Larry,  more  the  old  Clodagh 
than  I hare  been  for  years.  The  (.'Jodtgh 
who  rrmr-nber*  arid  love*  you  always  a*  her 
dear  cousin— her  dear  brother.” 

The  letter  ended  tint-tin ventionally.  with- 
out a signature:  hut  the  writing  of  the  last 
lilies  was  strong  anil  hold,  with  a vigorous 
upward  curve. 

Willi  n totlc-h  of  impetuosity  I'lndugh 
licked  up  an  t'iivt-lo|M*  and  addle** rd  it  to 
aurmiH-  Asshlin,  at  Orristorvn : then,  rising 
from  thr  bureau,  she  rung  a bill. 

An  Italian  man-servant  re-q-otidcd  to  tin- 
summons.  the  same  man-servant  who  had 
waited  at  breakfast  on  the  morning  1l*at 
Millmnke  had  received  Hamard's  summons 
to  Venice.  Entering  the  room  with  sym 
pathetic  deference,  lie  pati-t-d  just  inside  the 
door, 

“Signora!”  he  murmured. 

Clodagh  turned  to  him.  the  Iduck -edged 
envelope  in  her  hand. 

"Tell  Simonetta  to  bring  me  my  hat  and 
cloak,”  she  said.  " I’m  fining  (Imwii  into 
Florence — to  |n»st  m letter."  And  without 
waiting  to  see  what  expression  her  declara- 
tion brought  to  the  man's  face,  she  crossed 
the  room  and  stood  once  more  in  the  llund 
of  clear,  cool  sunlight  that  poured  through 
the  open  wiiidnu. 


Solid  comfort  from  the  start,  excel- 
lent service  to  the  finish  that's  the 
life-history  of  the  Hylo.  A bool 
that  gentlemen  commend. 

To  get  acquainted  with  ihe  Hylo 
to  receive  an  object  lesson  in 
Twentieth  Century  shoe  achieve- 
ment. It  is  pre-eminently  a shoe 
’for  the  man  who  cares* 

Style  lt<M,k  ,hu»>  "»fct  for  e-ery 
fool."  Send  lor  II. 

Mu*  My  la*  sail  lot  *5  00 

Florsheim  & Company 

CHICAGO,  f.  s.  A. 
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PAQUIN 


The  Well-Known 
DRESSMAKER. 


3,  Rue  de  U Paix,  Paris 
begs  to  inform  his  clients  that  his 
trade-mark  having  l>een  extensively 
counterfeited,  he  has  decided  to  alter 
it  this  season.  His  waistbands  will 
henceforth  be  of  white  ground  with 
yellow  letters. 


CLARK’S  TOURS 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

l-.irtii'*  ul  ten  wUI  Irate  In  Serletnl-eT  nnd  October!  Itvu 
nn.r ali*  ii  JAPAN  an. I INDIA,  A lr»t  taontlrt  >r« 

maniufernetil  uml  liberal  arrnn*rroent»  Pri«rai» 

-ii  miimt 

UtANK  C.  Cl.AKK,  AS  llr..i.l«ay.  N V 

. run  * a L i. 

CHATEAU  D’ETIOLLES 

I Near  I iwTinl  i Ii  fr.wn  P*ri*l  An  «rr!<<-«l  P».k  Am  at,' 
■e>  acre*  Ai-i-N  in  ihr  Ml.  |>uhl  n-.i.i.lra  i..  I*.m»  > M-*1..t 

H.  Ii  ( ini-r.iiii-Hinai*,  14  R.  <le*  pvramiilea;  *°  I lel.ijolme.  il  K 
t .range,  j.  I * >1.  Martin 

.Mil  l.lfiuor  tlnlill  rurnl  In  IO  tnSOiUy* 
No  pat  till  r'ltretl.  Write 

nit.  .1.  i-  mtki-mkxn  «•«»,. 

I)e|il.  A*.  leliitnon.  Ohio. 


OPIUM 

Elements  of  Navigation 

By  W.  ).  HENDERSON 

1l  i«  i very  <J*-*r  1 • — -I  ' l “b'»"Ml  '•  I’d* ran 

t'«n»  lin'ivefi*  .1  I-  t-<  r<  c ••'B-er-d  ••  «h  t'-**  navigation 

of  a veivel. — Army  emJ  AVrt  r New  York. 

Wllk  Pi-tframi. 
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THE  LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  CLOTH. 


LIQUEUR. 


Peres  Chartreux 


-GREEN  AND  YELLOW- 


THIS  FAMOUS  CORDIAL.  NOW  MADE  AT  TARMA 
UON'A.  SPAIN.  WAS  POR  CENTURIES  OISTILLK 
BY  THE  CARTHUSIAN  MONKS  (PERES  CHAR 
TRKUXl  AT  THE  MONASTERY  OP  LA  ORA.Nl> 
CHARTREUSE.  PRANCE. AND  KNOWN  THROUGH 
OUT  THE  WORLD  AS  CHARTREUSE  THE  ABOV 
Cl'T  REPRESENTS  THE  BOTTLE  AND  LABE 
EMPLOYED  IN  THE  PUTTING  UP  OP  THE  ART 
CLB  SINCE  THE  MONKS'  EXPULSION  FRO 
FRANCE.  AND  IT  IS  NOW  KNOWN  AS  M(|l  KI'K 
PRrIN  CIIAItTKKtX  (THF.  MONKS.  HOW 
EVER.  STILL  RETAIN  THE  RIGHT  TO  USE  TH 
OLD  BOTTLE.  AND  LABEL  AS  WELLl  DISTILLS 
BY  THE  SAME  ORDER  OP  MONKS  WHO  HAV 
SECURELY  GUARDED  THE  SECRET  OP 
MANUFACTURE  POR  HUNDREDS  OF  YEAR 
AND  WHO  ALONE  POSSESS  A KNOWLEDGE  O 
THE  ELEMENTS  OF  THIS  DELICIOUS  NECTAR 

l»»i»e«  & Co,.  Brtaiian,  New  York.  N Y , 

SoW  Agrnu  for  Unlit*!  Suit*. 


The  Bishop  (whose  caddie  has  sneezed  at  the  moment  of  putting):  “You— 
you— you  naughty  caddie !“ 

dll*  IS*  IMM  corkttU.  A delightful 
trwntll*’  tot  nil  nuir.nnitil  alio  k-n 
berriMi**.  A tMl-l'-*i-»'iiIul  m »n  ooii.n 
o t »Ihtt»  or  rmn-t*i>«l  water  after 

iiiimlt,  nflordt  relief  anil  aUl*4ltf«sUun. 
Isuxirtant  to  tte  that  It  i«  Abbott'*. 


/■  SJ  FOR*  MCN  ^ Ot  BRAINS 
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A KEYSTONE  OF  EMPIRE 

By  the  Author  of  " The  Martyrdom  of  an  Empre**,”  **A  Doffed  Coronet/*  etc. 


This  is  the  story  of  the  life  of  Emperor  Francis- Joseph  of  Austria,  told  by  the  biographer 
ot  his  consort,  the  laic  Empress  Klizali-th.  in  The  AfarlyrJtnn  of  tin  Emproxy  It  con- 
stitutes a companion  volume  to  the  latter,  completing  it.  in  fact,  and  presents  the  doyen 
of  the  Old  World  monarch*  in  a singularly  fascinating  light,  describing  his  many  letter 
trials,  his  relations  with  his  wonderfully  clever  and  imperious  mother,  with  his  kindly  old 
father,  ns  well  as  with  the  other  mcmliers  of  his  family.  The  historical  portions  of  bis 
career  have  served  as  a sort  of  framework  for  the  portrayal  of  the  private  life  of  the 
Emperor,  with  interesting  details  never  before  printed. 

Illustrated  from  Private  Drawings  and  Photographs.  Crown  8vo.  Ornamented 
Cloth.  Docket  Edges,  Gill  Top,  $2.25  net  postage  extrfe) 
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SIX  MONTHS  FREE 

THE  MININC  HERALD.  leading 

mining  mul  financial  potior,  giving  valunlile  informa- 
tion on  mining  and  oil  industries.  princi|*al  com- 
panies, best  divideiid-puying  stocks,  and  showing  how 
immense  potii*  may  he  made  on  absolutely  Mife  in- 
vestment'.. Write  for  it  today.  A.  I..  WINNER  & 
CO..  53  llroadwgy,  New  York. 


Best  Line  to  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis — New  York  Central. 
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napoleon  Bonaparte 

(HIS  COMPLETE  LIFE) 

and  the  story  of  the 

Trench 
Revolution 

by 

3ohn  $.  £.  Abbott 

IN  SIX  VOLUMES  = 

With  plans,  maps,  facsimiles  of  letters,  important  documents,  etc.,  etc. 


THE  story  of  Napoleon  and  the  French  Revolution  is  the  most  vivid,  brilliant,  and 
interesting  chapter  in  the  world’s  history.  It  has  been  told  by  many  writers,  but, 
we  think,  never  in  a more  authoritative  and  enthralling  narrative  than  this.  The 
eminent  author,  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  has  here  written  in  his  most  brilliant  style  and  imbued 
the  whole  work  with  the  results  of  his  profound  studies  and  judgment.  The  six  volumes 
are  of  royal-octavo  size,  bound  in  dark-green  sillc  cloth,  with  gilt  tops  and  uncut  edges. 

They  are  profusely  illustrated  with  portraits,  scenes  from  the  Revolution,  maps,  facsimiles 
of  documents,  etc. — an  important  and  distinctive  feature. 

Ollt*  Offcr  rece'Pt  °f  ti  oo  we  will  send  you  NAPOLEON  and  the  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

VllVI  itl  six  uniform  volumes — all  charges  prepaid.  If  you  do  not  like  the  books,  send 
them  back  at  our  expense  and  we  will  return  the  Sr.oo.  If  you  do  like  them,  send  us  one  dollar  a month 
until  the  total  amount,  $13.00,  is  paid.  In  addition  to  the  books  we  will  enter  your  name,  without  ad- 
ditional cost  to  you,  for  one  year's  subscription  to  either  Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  Har- 
pbr’s  Bazar,  or  The  North  American  Rbvibw.  The  total  cost  to  you  for  both  books  and  periodical 
is  twelve  dollars.  In  writing,  please  state  which  periodical  you  want. 
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of  “His 

Royal  Highness— 
The  American  Gentleman.” 

Red  Pop  Rye  has 
always  the  same  ripe  age 
and  rare  bouquet;  always 
the  same  inspiring,  nut-like 
flavor  “of  its  own”  that  delights 
the  big  majority  of  connoisseurs. 

An  honest  Rye  Whiskey  of  absolute  purity , made 
in  the  good  old,  thorough,  deliberate  way  of  a 
century  ago. 


Grain : Finest  Northern  Rye,  always  selected  by  a member 
of  the  firm. 

IVater:  From  wells  drilled  hundreds  of  feet  into  solid 
limestone. 

Aged : In  charred  casks,  in  sunshine  - flooded,  well -heated, 

perfectly  ventilated  warehouses,  for  never  less  than  ten  yean. 


Be  sure  you  ask  for  Red  Top  Rye;  be  doubly 
sure  you  get  it. 

II  not  at  your  dealer’s,  write 

FERDINAND  WESTHEIMER  & SONS  Distillers 

Cincinnati,  O.  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Louisville,  Ky. 

America’s  Finest  Whiskey — 


I^ED  TOP  E^YE 

= Its  up  to  YOU- 
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The  REMINGTON 
Billing  Typewriter 

is  the  complete  billing  machine 


It  supplies  the  needs  of  every  business. 

It  rmbraces  every  billing  system. 

It  improves  and  develops  system  according  to  the  needs 
of  business. 

It  eliminates  waste  labor  in  the  billing  department. 

It  eliminates  waste  labor  which  pen  billing  makes 
necessary  in  other  departments. 

It  equals  the  other  Remington  models  in  its  capacity 
for  ordinary  work. 

It  is  now  used  by  thousands  of  representative  houses 
in  every  part  of  the  country. 

And  everywhere  its  record  as  a time,  labor  arid  expense 
saver  is  beyond  competition 

New  illustrated  booklet 
sent  on  request. 


Remington  Typewriter  Co. 

325-337  Browdway 
New  York 

Branches  Everywhere. 


CHALFONTE 


is  a new  Fireproof  building  of  the  best 
type,  located 

ON  THE  BOARDWALK 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

BETWEEN  THE  PIERS 


THE  LEEDS  COMPANY 

Solicits  your  patronage  and  invites  vou  to 
wrt.e  for  Illustrated  Folder  and  kates. 


CHALFONTE  IS  ALWAYS  OPEN 


Atlantic 

City 

The  Resort  of  HEALTH, 
PLEASURE  and  FASHION 

Three  Hours 

From  New  Y ork  via 

New  Jersey 
Central 

Luxurious  Equipment  Fast  Service 

Stations  t I CM.  BURT 

West  23d  Street,  N.  R.  I General  Passenger  Agent 
Foot  Liberty  Street,  N.  R.  I New  York 


Sonnets  and  Songs 

by 

HELEN  HAY  WHITNEY 

Author  of  " Tht  Rose  of  Dawn,”  etc . 

Mrs.  Payne  Whitney  is  a daughter  of  the 
late  Secretary  of  State,  John  Hay,  and  her 
poetical  ability  is  well  known.  This  collection 
contains  twenty-six  love  sonnets,  together  with 
other  short  poems,  all  of  which  are  notable  for 
their  beauty  of  conception,  natural  charm  of 
expression,  and  simplicity  of  presentation. 

This  volume  is  undoubtedly  the  most  nota- 
ble publication  of  the  year  in  the  realm  of 
poetry. 

Post  8*0,  Ornamented  Goth,  Gilt  Top,  Printed  on  Fine 
Antique  Decke  lied -Edge  Paper,  $1.20  net. 
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COMMENT 

An  astonished  world  rejoices  that  Japan  and  Russia  have 
agns-d  on  terms  of  peace.  We  Americans  rejoice  not  only 
with  good-will,  hut  with  a certain  measure  of  pride,  because 
the  great  bargain  was  struck  on  our  soil,  and  us  the  result 
of  negotiations  begun  at  the  instance  of  our  President,  and 
protracted,  when  apparently  on  thu  verge  of  failure,  as  the 
result  of  his  friendly  and  urgent  intervention.  President 
Roosevelt  has  done  all  that  lay  in  man's  power,  and  a lit- 
tle inure,  to  bring  to  end  the  miseries  of  a dreadful  war. 
Contrary  to  general  expectation,  the  cud  ho  bus  worked  to 
win  has  been  achieved.  That  result  adds  greatly  both  to  his 
l>ersonal  fame  and  to  the  prestige  of  the  country  which  ho 
represents. 

And  is  it  a good  pence?  Franklin  said  there  never  was 
a bad  jieace,  but  all  reports  represent  the  Japanese  pleni- 
potentiaries as  but  ill  satisfied  with  this  one,  made,  it  is 
told  us,  over  their  heads  by  the  higher  powers  in  Tokio. 
We  who  are  observers  are  imperfectly  satisfied.  Mindful 
of  how  the  fruits  of  Japan's  victory  in  the  Chinese  wttr  were 
wrested  from  her,  we  arc  somewhat  jealous  that  this  time  she 
should  have  her  dues,  and  in  good  measure.  But  her  great 
claim  for  indemnity  she  has  given  up  altogether,  and,  besides 
that,  her  claim  for  the  interned  ships,  her  demand  for  lim- 
itation of  Russian  naval  force  in  Pacific  waters,  125  miles 
of  the.  Manchurian  railway,  and  half  of  the  island  of  Sak- 
halin. Of  these  claims  the  indemnity  was  the  only  one  of 
serious  importance.  Wo  would  have  been  glad  to  Heo  her 
get  a round  sum  of  money.  But  was  that  alone  worth  fight- 
ing for  ? In  our  judgment  it  was  not. 

Two  considerations  must  have  mado  the  Japanese  re- 
luctant to  continue  the  war  for  the  sake  of  money  alone. 
One  was  « moral  consideration.  The  responsibility  of  going 
on  in  order  to  win  a ransom  was  a very  heavy  one  for  a na- 
tion that  is  solicitous  to  do  right,  and  to  have  her  conduct 
respected  and  perhaps  applauded  by  the  Western  nations. 
The  moral  duty  of  making  peace  undoubtedly  had  weight 
with  the  Mikado  and  his  adviser*.  The  other  consideration 
was  one  of  business.  Was  the  stake  im|iortant  enough  to 
make  tlm  chances  worth  taking?  Would  any  amount  of 
continued  success  make  the  indemnity  collectable ? Would 
it  not  be  a throwing  of  good  money  after  had  and  live  men 
after  dead  one*  to  try  to  thrash  u billion  dollars  out  of  Rus- 
sia? The  Bear’s  hide  is  tough.  Out  of  t lint  Japan  had  got 
pretty  much  all  that  it  would  yield;  all,  indeed,  that  she 
went  to  war  for.  Whether  dollars  in  any  considerable 
quantity  could  now  bo  drubbed  out  of  it  was  a very  open 
question.  When  a nation  kcc|»*  all  it*  strong  boxes  in  an- 
other continent  three  thousand  mih-s  distant  from  tin*  seat 
of  war.  collection  become*  excer^liugly  precarious.  In  our 
judgment  it  was  both  better  morals  and  I ad  ter  business  fir 


Japan  to  have  done  what  she  did.  By  giving  in  she  has 
made  the  work!  her  debtor,  and  that  is  something,  though 
the  world  is  not  sure  pay.  Russia  seems  to  have  beaten  her 
in  diplomacy,  hut.  after  all,  one  of  Russia's  best  cards  was 
her  vast  weakness ; so  much  of  her  to  beat,  so  little  to  get 
by  it,  ami  the  chance  of  having  finally  to  draw  out  empty- 
handed  and  leave  her  wcltcriug  in  the  bloody  c-haos  of  revo- 
lution. 

It  only  remains  to  inquire  if  the  Russian  bureaucracy 
lias  had  ns  much  discipline  as  it  needs  at  the  present  time. 
Has  Japan  done  all  she  could  do  for  Russian  liberty,  or 
would  it  still  have  hel|icd  the  cause  of  progress  to  luive  the 
war  go  on  ? That  question  we  will  not  attempt  to  answer, 
but  there  is  this  to  say.  that  when  Japan  at  Portsmouth 
allowed  M.  Witte  to  win  the  only  victory  that  has  been 
won  for  Russia  since  the  war  began,  she  strengthened  the 
hands  of  a liberal  statesman,  the  mail  of  all  the  Russians 
best  qualified  by  far  to  serve  his  country  and  his  country- 
men. It  lias  been  the  opinion  of  sonic  observer*  that  M. 
Witte  was  sent  here  in  the  hope  that  hi*  errand  would  ruin 
him.  It  was  thought  to  bo  a hopeless  task  to  get  acceptable 
terms  from  Japan.  He  has  done  it.  Ho  go*-*  home  with  a 
prestige  enormously  enhanced.  That  is  something.  There  is 
no  Russian  whose  reputation  is  so  valuable  to  Russia  now  as 
M.  Wittes,  and  there  is  probably  no  Russiun  whose  mind 
Japan  would  rather  see  the  ruling  force  in  Russia  than  his. 


Moreover,  the  new  jack-knife  looks  vastly  better  to  the  boy 
when  lie  gets  away  from  the  shop.  We  think  that  as  Japan 
gets  away  from  the  market-place  at  Portsmouth  mid  shifts 
her  attention  from  the  indemnity  she  did  not  get  to  the 
glorious  and  substantial  gains  she  won,  she  will  feel  in- 
creasing satisfaction  with  the  state  of  her  affairs.  Her  war 
is  over.  First  of  all,  she  has  won  a great  place  among  the 
nations.  Besides  that,  in  detail,  she  has  bagged  Port  Arthur. 
Korea,  tho  Manchurian  railway,  the  better  half  of  Sakha- 
lin, and  she  has  driven  Russia  out  of  Manchuria  to  stay. 
It  has  coat  her  dear,  but  she  may  well  bo  satisfied  with  a 
war  that  found  her  an  unknown  quantity  and  lint  left  her 
tho  lending  nation  in  Asia. 

Some  effect  might  have  ln*en  expected  to  be  produced  on  the 
del iborat ions  at  Portsmouth  by  the  announcement  made  in 
1/oiidon.  during  the  week  ending  August  26,  that  a treaty  re- 
newing the  Auglo-JapnniTsc  alliance  had  been  signed.  It  may 
bo  remembered  that  the  old  treaty,  negotiated  in  1001.  wa* 
to  expire  by  limitation  on  January  30,  1907,  unless  terminate*! 
earlier  by  notice  before  January  30,  1006.  As  we  have  often 
pointed  out.  had  this  treaty,  by  which  the  parties  bound  them- 
selves to  assist  each  other  if  either  should  be  attacked  by  more 
than  one  power,  existed  in  1895,  Russia,  Germany,  and  France 
would  not  have  ventured  to  address  to  Japan  the  species  of 
ultimatum  by  which  the  Tokio  government  was  required  to 
retrocede  to  China  the  Liaotung  Peninsula  and  the  coast  strip 
of  Manchuria,  which  hud  been  surrendered  to  Japan  by  the 
Treaty  of  Sbimonoseki.  Had  Lord  Robkbkky,  who  was  then 
Premier,  given  assuranc***  that  Japan,  if  assailed  by  the  com- 
bine*! naval  forces  of  the  three  intervening  powers,  would  be 
supported  by  the  British  fleet,  the  retrocession  would  not  have 
been  made,  and  tin?  present  war  would  not  have  occurred.  Wc 
add  that,  in  all  likelihood,  owing  to  the  restraining  influence 
that  would  have  been  exercised  by  Japan  upon  the  court  of 
Peking,  the  so-called  Boxer  outrage*  would  not  have  been 
committed,  ami  China  would  have  been  the  richer  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollar*  which  she  ha*  been  forced  to  pay 
by  way  of  indemnity.  In  that  event,  too,  the  Germans  would 
not  have  acquired  a foothold  in  Kiao-chou,  nor  the  Kussiuns 
at  Port  Arthur,  nor  the  British  nt  Wei-hai-wei  and  on  the 
Chinese  mainland  opposite  Ilong-koiig;  in  a word,  China’*  ter- 
ritorial integrity  would  have  remained  intact,  save  for  the 
ItMlginctit  effected  by  Jiqwin  on  the  Manchurian  seaorwist. 


At.  this  writing,  the  text  of  the  new  Anglo- Japanese 
treaty  ha*  not  b*-en  published,  but  wc  have  good  authority  for 
describing  it  a*  materially  less  restricted  than  was  the  com- 
pact which  it  superset les.  We  understand  that  it  does  not 
lioeomo  ojiernt ive  until  after  the  close  of  the  present  war 
in  tla-  Far  Kn-t.  blit  thenceforward  the  two  signatories  will 
guarantr*  each  other's  territories  in  Asia,  whether  these  ar»* 
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assailed  hv  one  power  or  by  several  powers.  That  if)  to  say,  la  Pennsylvania,  where,  as  we  pointed  out  last  week,  only  a 
the  British  fleet,  by  cooperating  with  the  Japanese,  will  assure  State  Treasurer  and  a judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  to 

to  the  allies  a preponderance  in  the  Paeifie  that  cannot  be  be  chosen  this  autumn,  the  prospects  of  fusion  are  somewhat 

challenged,  and  will  relieve  the  Island  Empire  from  the  fear  overcast  by  the  lack  of  harmony  between  the  two  Democratic 

that,  her  communications  with  Korea  and  Manchuria  can  ever  factions  headed  respectively  by  Colonel  OtirntY  and  ex- Judge 

lx*  interrupted,  whilo  Great  Britain,  on  her  fiart,  will  be  able  GoauoN.  Strong  hopes  are  still  entertained,  however,  that 

to  rely  on  tin*  assistance  of  a Japanese  army  for  the  further-  the  fusiouist  candidates  for  tho  two  offices  just  named  will 

unco  of  the  Anglo-Japancsc  programme  in  China  and  for  be  successful,  and  in  that  event  a concerted  and  determined 

the  defence  of  British  India.  One  practical  effect  of  such  a effort  will  lie  made  to  break  up  tho  Republican  ring  which  has 

<*ombinatinn  will  he  to  guarantee  the  peace  of  Asia,  and  to  dominated  the  State  for  many  years,  by  a defeat  of  its  iiom- 

put  an  end  to  Russian  and  dermun  projects  of  aggrandize-  inee  for  Governor  next  year.  Senator  Pxxkosk,  as  the  osten- 

ment  on  that  continent.  To  that  extent  the  new  treaty  be-  j^ble  leader  of  the  organization,  is,  of  course,  vitally  interested 

tween  Great  Britain  anil  Japan  may  be  looked  u{>on  us  a in  the  coining  contest  at  the  ballot-box,  although  bis  scat  in 

triumph  for  civilization.  . X the  United  States  Senate  is  in  no  immediate  danger,  as  the 

question  whether  he  shall  keep  it  or  lose  it  will  not  come  be- 

“ How  the  World  Indicated  the  Result  of  tho  Peace  Con-  fore  tin*  Legislature  until  the  session  of  1000.  From  Ohio, 

ference,”  wu^the  lug  Itend-linc  in  Mr.  Pulitzer's  piqs*r  on  Meun.  Herrick  and  Dick,  the  chief  engineers  of  what  was 

Wednesday.  **  How  the  World  Demonstrated  Conclusively  once  called  the  IIanna  machine,  have  discovered  that  it  is 

that  Peace  was  Impossible.”  would  hare  been  tlic  caption  if  one  thing  to  domiuute  conventions  and  primaries  and  another 

the  meeting  bad  broken  up  in  ft  row — and  underneath  the  thing  to  bring  out  tho  full  party  vote  on  election  day.  Al- 

hcading  would  have  boon  reprint  <*d  the  powerful  dnuhlc-lcadi-d  though  the  Republicans  had  a plurality  in  1908  of  113,812. 

editorial  of  a fortnight  since  firmly  making  such  demount ra-  they  lutve  suddenly  been  seized  with  panic,  and  have  sent  forth 

tion.  Hosea  Biglow’s  famous  advice  seems  to  have  given  way  a Macedonian  cry  for  help  to  Senator  Foraker.  The  latter, 

to  “Catch  ’em  a-conting  and  a-going”!  whose  friends  of  late  have  been  relegated  to  back  scats,  won  hi 

scarcely  evince  much  alacrity  in  responding  to  the  np|>cnl,  in 

As  the  autumn  elections  draw  near  the  interest  in  political  the  absence  of  a positive  promise  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  IIkr- 

questions  and  candidates  deepens.  In  Massachusetts  there  rick  ami  Dick  not  to  interfere  with  his  reduction  to  the 

are  indications  that  Governor  Douglas  may  be  prevailed  upon  United  States  Senate,  his  term  in  which  will  expire  in  1900. 

to  accept  a renoinination,  in  which  event  the  Democrats  will  Such  an  assurance  would  blast  the  ho|K*  of  the  notorious  Cin- 

liope  to  carry  the  State  once  more.  The  conditions,  to  Ik*  sure,  cinnati  wire-puller  Cox  to  become  a United  States  Senator, 

are  not  quite  so  favorable  for  the  Democrats  as  they  were  last 

year,  hut  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Douglas  retains  a strong  Oil  the  whole,  perhaps,  Vice-President  Fairbanks  is  ns  solemn 
hold  oil  many  independent  Republicans.  Tie  has  not  yet  ' «*•<*  harmless  nn  orator  a*  is  perambulating  the  country-  He  is  u 
furraallr  retnKtcd  hi,  n-ftiml  to  run  u MWond  time,  but  llo  I""1''-'  Inr  .«;■  Iratlic  »™..ion,  «n.i  ho  can  ho  trurtod 

, * , , .....  ....  to  »i-t  im)  rivers  nfire. — Motion  Ilcrald. 

is  understood  to  be*  wavering,  ami  an  intimation  of  a willing- 
ness to  chance  his  mind  is  expected  before  the  convention  Wlmt,  boots  it?  How  many  rivers  do  you  suppose  tho  present 

meets.  It  is  natural  that  iu  New  York  city  great  importance  'Administration  proposes  to  leave  uuhurntf 

should  be  attached  to  the  outcome  of  the  municipal  election,  k 

for  the  Mayor  chosen  this  autumn  will  hold  office  for  four  A good  deal  of  'attention  has  already  been  directed  to 
years.  It  is  settled  that  Colonel  Gkokgk  B.  MoClrllax  will  the  new  plan  of  tho  General  Staff  of  the  l‘uiU*d  States  nrm.v 

he  renominated  by  Tammany  Hull,  and  absolute  confidence  in  for  placing  the  military  establishment  on  a more  efficient 

his  reflection  is  expressed  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  Murphy,  the  footing.  It  is  not  an  expensive  plan,  but  it  would  call  for  an 

lender  of  that  organization.  Whether  the  Republiean  party,  additional  appropriation  of  some  millions  of  dollars,  ami, 

the  Citizens’  Union,  and  the  Munici|>al  League,  of  which  Mr.  therefore,  is  likely  to  encounter  a good  dcul  of  opposition  in 

If  karst's  papers  are  the  mouthpieces,  can  agree  upon  a the  Fifty-ninth  Congress,  which,  in  any  event,  will  find  it 

nominee  is  as  yet  uncertain.  Tho  Citizens’  Union  have  put  difficult  to  make  both  ends  meet.  Tho  authors  of  the  project 

forward  ns  their  candidate  for  tho  Mayoralty  Mr.  William  propose  to  keep  the  enlisted  army,  permanently  tinder  the 

Travers  Jkiiomk,  hut  not  unanimously,  the  veto  being  only  colors  in  pence  times,  at  the  present  strength  of  no  more  than 

two  to  one  in  favor  of  the  District  Attorney,  and  the  minority  00,000  men,  hut  to  create*  certain  reserves  which  would  per- 

representing  the  element  which  hitherto  has  been  counted  upon  mit  the  Presidnit  on  very  short  notice  t<*  call  together  an 

to  furnish  most  of  the  Union’s  strength  at  the  ballot-box.  effective  force  of  a quarter  of  a million.  The  first  of  these 

reserves  would  comprise  at  least  40,000  trained  men,  ami 

We  are*  told  that  under  no  circumstances  will  the  Municipal  would  consist  entirely  of  honorably  discharged  soldiers  of  the 

League  endorse  Mr.  Jerome  for  the  Mayoralty,  ami  that  the  regular  army,  agaiu«t  whose  n 'enlistment  no  objection  should 

Republicans  are  reluctant  to  do  so.  preferring  to  keep  him  in  he  forthcoming.  The  names  nml  addresses  of  these  men  would 

his  present  office,  the  post  which  Mr.  Jkho.mk  himself  desires.  Ik*  kept  on  fib*,  mid  they  would  Ik*  required  to  report  to  the 

and  for  which,  whether  nominated  or  not  by  any  party  or-  War  Department  every  three  months.  Tn  consideration  of 

gunization.  he  will  be  a candidate.  It  seems  likely  to  prove  their  agreement  to  obey  the  President’s  eall  at  any  hour, 

extremely  difficult  to  find  a citizen  at  once  sufficiently  dis-  they  would  receive  pay  at  the  rale  of  $3B  per  annum.  This 

tinguished  and  popular  to  help  the  fusion  ticket,  and  at  tho  first  reserve,  being  composed  exclusively  of  ex  - regulars, 

same  time  acceptable  to  all  of  tho  three  incongruous  factors  would  increase  tho  standing  army  to  its  wur  footing  of 

which  make  up  the  opposition  to  Tammany  Hall.  We  say  100,000  men  without  impairing  its  efficiency.  Tho  see- 

three,  because,  of  late,  it  has  been  tukcu,  {s  rhups  too  hastily,  ond,  or  u voluntary  national  reserve,”  would  Im*  made  up  of 

for  granted  that  most  of  the  German- America  ns  will  support  100,000  men,  who  would  also  receive  a small  annual  sal- 

Mayor  McClellan.  The  Republican  organization  in  the  ary;  this  bodv  would  consist  partly  of  honorably  discharge! 

Greater  New  York,  which  is  practically  controlled  by  ex*  soldiers  of  the  regular  army,  partly  of  nhle-lsMlicd  citizens  who 

Governor  Odell,  U profoundly  concerned  in  the  result  of  the  Hro  not  members  of  tho  national  guard,  but  who  have  s«»eii 

municipal  election,  for  its  lenders  forum*  that  if  Tammany  military  service,  either  as  volunteers  or  iu  the  militia  or  at 

Hall  could  count  upon  retaining  the  Mayoralty  for  four  years  military  institutions,  nml  portly  of  such  other  able-bodied 

more,  a resolute  effort  would  Is*  made  to  reorganize  the  Demo-  citizens  as  may  express  a desire  to  he  enrolled  in  the  second 

era  tic  parly  throughout  the  State.  There  exists  to-day  only  reserve,  Tim  third,  or  militia  reserve,  the  number  of  which 

n remnant  of  the  efficient  up -State  organization  which  was  is  set  for  the  present  at  .10,000,  would  he  drawn  exclusively 

created  by  Samuel  J.  Tildex,  Olid  which,  as  late  as  1888,  from  the  enrolled  militia,  and  could  he  expanded  as  States 

was  able  to  elect  n Democratic  Governor,  although  the  State  should  accept  the  terms  of  the  Dick  act,  passed  in  1003,  which 

gave  its  electoral  vote  to  Harrison.  It  will  Is*  remembered  provides  ways  and  means  for  promoting  the  efficiency  of  State 

that  even  in  15102  the  Republican  plurality  whs  8803.  Iu  forces.  As  things  are  now,  the  organized  militia  numbers 

view  of  such  figures  it  is  unreasonable  to  sjicak  of  the  State  125,000  officers  and  enlisted  men,  only  two-fifths  of  whom 

of  New  York  as  now  irreversibly  Republican.  would  be  enrolled  in  the  third  reserve.  .Tust  how  the  twa- 

■ i fifths  would  Ik*  selected  has  not  been  definitely  determined 

Our  advice  to  Governor  Douglas.  Don't!  by  the  General  Staff.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  efficiency 
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rating  would  have  much  to  do  with  the  selection,  and  perhaps 
each  State  would  be  called  upon  to  furnish  its  beat  regular*. 


Apparently  the  only  objection  to  this  programme  is  the  rel- 
atively small  addition  which  it  would  make  to  the  annual 
appropriation  for  military  purposes.  Those  who  favor  the 
plan  dwell  on  the  advantage  derivable,  at  relatively  small  cost, 
from  the  fact  that  this  country  would  be  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion to  put  in  the  field  at  a moment’s  notice  an  army  of  250,- 
000  soldiers,  every  one  of  whom  would  be  trained  and  ready 
to  fight.  The  experts  of  the  General  Staff  aver  that  the  first, 
or  regular,  reserve  of  40,000  men  could  bo  got  overnight,  and 
that  the  second  reserve  of  100,000  could  bo  gathered  together 
almost  as  quickly.  They  say,  further,  that  the  fighting  force 
attainable  by  their  scheme  would  he  unsurpassed  by  any  in 
the  world,  because,  on  an  average,  the  American  soldier  shoots 
straighter  and  fights  better  than  any  other  in  the  world.  It 
is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  the  British  War  Office, 
which,  ever  since  the  close  of  the  Boer  war,  has  been  engaged 
in  an  attempt  to  solve  Britain’s  military  problem,  i*  said  to 
have  arrived  nt  a solution  substantially  identical  in  principle 
with  the  project  evolved  by  our  General  Staff. 


We  have  never  beheld  a clearer  manifestation  of  the  fairness 
of  the  Americun  press  than  that,  afforded  by  the  prompt  ami 
very  general  recognition  of  the  justice  of  a mild  hut  earnest 
protest  in  these  columns  against  the  indecency  of  recent  at- 
tacks upon  ilr.  Jotix  D.  Rockekhllhr.  With  much  satisfac- 
tion we  note  the  fact. 


The  Buffalo  AVitw  puts  upon  us  the  task  of  defending  our 
“contemptible  malice”  in  noting  the  impropriety  of  Lawyer 
Pbpew  accepting  a retainer  from  the  Equitable  while  serving 
as  Senator,  and  adds: 

CnngrrMM  lias  never  had  jurisdiction  of  insurance,  ns  Haiickh's 
well  knows.  It  also  knows  or  ought  to  know  that  the  I'nitcd 
States  Supreme  Court  lias  decided  that  life-insurance  is  not  in- 
terstate commerce,  ami  that  its  regulation  is  not  within  the  scope 
of  the  Federal  (Jovernment.  Sow  its  attention  has  been  railed  to 
whnt  it  should  have  known  nil  along,  maytie  that  Journal  of  Civi- 
lization will  have  the  dreenev  to  admit  it. 

We  do,  wc  do;  also,  pnticntly  and  mildly,  but  firmly,  wo  mill 
insist  that  the  proposal  to  bring  insurance  under  Federal  con- 
trol was  made  to  Congress  by  Senator  PttYDE.v  at  the  latest 
session,  and  will  be  submitted  again  at  the  next  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  great  and  good  father  himself,  than  whom  none 
is  more  fully  aware  thut  even  Supreme  Courts  sometimes 
change  their  mind*.  As  to  “ malice  ” towards  Senator  Depkw, 
say  not  so.  He  was  ever  a joy.  We  cherish  his  memory.  Even 
to  this  day  nothing  is  too  good  for  him,  except  public  office. 


The  new  State  Commissioner  of  Cluiritics  and  Correction  of 
Xew  Jersey,  the  Rev.  Gkokuk  B.  Winter,  proposed,  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  State  Federation  of  Jaibor,  lately 
hehl  in  Trenton,  what  seems  to  us  an  admirable  and  a prac- 
ticable solution  of  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in 
penology'.  Is  not  the  State,  which  pays  for  the  care  and 
nourishment  of  convicts,  entitled  to  some  return  from  their 
labor  for  its  outlay?  Is  it  not  for  the  benefit  of  convicts, 
morally  and  socially,  that  they  should  acquire  or  retain  habits 
of  industry  through  regular  employment  in  some  productive 
or  useful  occupation?  Will  they  not  be  thereby  better  quali- 
fied to  redeem  themselves  and  support  themselves  when  their 
period  of  imprisonment  shall  have  expired?  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  these  questions  should  lie  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative. but  the  attempt  to  curry  out  the  admission  in  prac- 
tice has  met  with  vehement  op|K<sitinii  on  the  part  of  the 
labor  unions,  who  hold  that  honest  workmen  ought  not  to  lie 
subjected  to  competition  with  undcrimid  prison  labor.  Mr. 
WnuiT  meets  this  objection  by  the  proposal  that  hereafter,  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  at  all  events,  thp  same  wages  should 
bo  credited  to  a convict  as  arc  paid  outside  a prison  for  the 
same  kind  and  quality  of  work.  These  earnings  should  lie 
)»criodii'ully  applied  to  tlw*  support  of  u convict's  wife  mid 
children,  if  Ik-  have  any;  and  if  he  have  none,  should  go  into 
a fund  devoted  mainly  to  the  nourishment  of  himself  and  his 
fellow  prisoners,  and  partly  to  a provision  for  his  own  tem- 
porary maintenance  after  his  discharge.  To  this  solution  of  a 
problem  which  has  perplexed  prison-reformers  we  can  see  no 


theoretical  objection.  Practically,  it  might  be  difficult  some- 
times to  say  what  proportion  of  the  normal  rate  of  wages 
should  be  paid  to  convicts  when  the  quality  of  their  work  was 
poor  and  its  product  scarcely  merchantable.  Tbit  is  a diffi- 
culty, however,  continually  encountered  and  in  one  way  or 
another  overcome  in  domestic  and  corporate  industries.  A 
tyro  or  an  apprentice  doe*  not  expect  or  receive  the  wages  paid 
to  a journeyman  or  expert.  It  should  not,  therefore,  prove 
impossible  so  to  grade  prison  labor  as  to  subserve  the  moral 
and  economical  ends  in  view,  while  at  the  same  time  relieving 
labor  unions  from  unfair  competition.  Unquestionably  the 
experiment  ought  to  be  tried.  As  things  arc  now,  the  wives 
and  children  of  criminals  have  to  suffer  for  wrongdoing  of 
which  they  are  guiltless.  They  are  innocent  victims  of  our 
mode  of  administering  criminal  law.  That  is  a reproach  to 
which  an  American  community  ought  not  to  submit  without 
an  earnest  and  persistent  endeavor  to  escape  it.  It  matters 
not  whether  Mr.  Wksht  is  or  is  not  the  inventor  of  the  plan 
advocated  by  him.  It  is  an  exemplary  one,  and  deserves  to  be 
tested.  The  delegates  to  the  convention  of  the  Xew  Jersey 
Federation  of  Labor  evidently  thought  so,  for  they  applauded 
the  proposal. 


The  director  of  the  Boston  Art  Museum  has  resigned  be- 
cause, lie  says,  the  trustors  of  the  museum  interfere  too  much 
with  his  work.  In  our  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  the  judg- 
ment and  discretion  of  the  late  director.  General  Di  Cehnola, 
were  always  matters  of  more  or  less  dispute,  and  we  presume 
that  even  the  trustees  were  not  in  perfect  accord  about  them. 
A reminder  of  the  different  opinions  that  prevailed  about 
the  late  director  appeared  Inst  month  in  the  suspension  of 
Mr.  Elwf.ll,  curator  of  sculpture,  by  Mr.  Story,  acting  di- 
rector iu  the  absence  of  Sir  Pi'KDon  Clarke.  Mr.  Elwell 
was  a Cits  Not. a man;  Mr.  Story  wasn’t.  They  cannot  work 
together  harmoniously.  There  seems  to  be  a notable  pro- 
fusion of  causes  of  irritation  in  the  management  of  art 
collections.  Of  course  wlieu  any  squad  of  men  or  women 
are  assembled  to  manage  anything,  and  some  are  given  more 
authority  and  others  less,  there  is  a good  chance  for  friction. 
Doctors  in  hospital  board*  have  been  known  to  tight  with  ex- 
treme acrimony  with  one  another  and  with  trustees.  There 
have  been  rows  among  directors  of  railroads  and  all  kinds 
of  corporations.  Presidents’  cabinets  have  been  divided,  so 
have  vestries  of  churches,  and  we  have  lately  had  an  aston- 
ishing illustration  of  the  incapacity  of  the  officers  of  an  in- 
surance company  to  see  things  with  a single  eye.  Per- 
haps, iu  view  of  the  pronencss  of  managers  to  disagree,  we 
ought  to  wonder  not  that  art-museum  officers  and  managers 
disagree,  hut  that  they  ever  pull  together.  For  the  value  and 
relative  importance  of  almost  everything  that  can  take  up 
space  or  use  up  money  iu  an  art  collection  is  a matter  of 
opinion.  Nothing  can  get  into  a museum  about  which  opin- 
ions of  expert  men  tnny  not  differ,  and  comparatively  few 
things  do  get  in  ns  to  which  expert  opinions  do  not  con- 
flict. Hence  the  great  importance  of  having  at  the  head  of 
a great  museum  a controlling  mind  whose  authority  rightly 
commands  respect.  Wc  believe  that  such  a mind  is  now  the 
controlling  force  in  Xew  York’s  great  museum,  and  that  is 
the  prevailing  view,  though,  of  course,  like  everything  that 
concerns  art,  it  is  warmly  disputed.  There  arc  those  who 
think  Sir  Pl'RnoN  Ci.\hkk  the  right  man  for  his  place,  and 
there  are  those  who  think  the  contrary.  The  trouble  is,  the 
new  director  himself  is  like  an  object  of  art,  and  his  com- 
parative value  is  a matter  of  opinion. 

We  did  not  say  that  Colonel  Lamont  was  tin-  author  of  the 
phrase, Public  office  is  a public  trust  ” — only  that  he  adapted 
it  to  fitting  use  in  a Ci.kvki.ano  campaign.  Tin.*  originator,  wc 
Mieve,  was  the  late  Governor  ill  nil  S.  Thompson,  of  South 
Carolina,  who  first  employed  the  cxpn*ssion  in  his  inaugural 
address,  in  18*2. 


In  an  address  delivered  tin*  other  day  before  the  British 
Medical  Association,  tin*  extraordinary  thesis  was  propounded, 
by  Dr.  T.  Bi  f.kki.ky  Ilvsnoe,  that  tin-  British  Education  Act 
of  1871  had  been  a curse  to  the  English  people.  Compulsory 
education  1ms  had  the  effivi.  In*  said,  of  improving  tin*  in- 
habitants off  the  face  of  the  country  districts.  It  has  made 
young  men  mid  yuung  women  ambitious  to  abandon  rural 
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localities  and  agricultural  labor  for  life  in  large  cities.  Tltc 
migration  from  the  country  into  the  towns  has  supp-d  the 
vital  energy'  of  the  nation.  It  has  not  only  brought  about  a 
condition  of  nervous  strain  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
migrated,  but  also  engendered  degeneracy  among  those  left 
behind  in  the  rural  districts,  owing  to  the  resultant  inter- 
marriages among  relatives,  and  in  the  residuum  of  the  less 
fit.  The  ultimate  result  has  been  an  alarming  increase  of 
pauperism  and  of  insanity.  Dr.  Hynuip  also  held  that  the 
universal  education  of  women  had  tended  to  divert  Iter  from 
the  natural  obligations  of  womanhood.  He  undertook  to 
prove  that  the  removal  of  woman  from  her  natural  sphere 
of  domesticity  to  that  of  mental  labor  had  riot  only  rendered 
her  less  fit  to  perpetuate  the  race,  hut  had  made  her  brain 
and  that  of  her  progeny  degenerate.  The  human  race  would 
benefit  more,  he  thought,  by  woman’s  return  to  her  projjcr 
role  in  the  scheme  of  nature  than  by  the  realization  of  any 
scheme  of  woman  suffrage.  Not  content  with  the  paradoxes 
we  have  cited.  Dr.  IIyslop  insisted  that  the  physical  condition 
and  productive  energy  of  the  Knglish  people  had  been  lessened 
by  the  demand  of  the  trade-unions  thut  the  quality  and 
standard  of  work  should  he  adjusted  to  the  capacity  of  the 
weakest  and  worst  worker. 

“ Play  for  the  par  value  of  the  hole;  try  for  4’*,  and  you  may 
get  3’a;  play  for  3’s,  and  you  get  .Vs,”  is  young  Champion 
Euan's  rule  in  golf.  Wise  laddie!  In  life  ’tis  the  same. 


Some  one  lately  counted  the  vehicles  that  passed  in  a 
day  on  a road  out  of  London.  Tliere  were  4577  bicycles, 
567  motor  vehicles,  407  electric  cars,  209  horse  vehicles — in 
all,  5700.  Observing  these  figures,  the  Springfield  Repub - 
lican  remarks  that  however  it  may  he  in  this  country,  bicy- 
cle** are  not  going  out  of  use  in  England.  For  common 
needs  of  common  people,  it  says,  there  is  no  vehicle  to  equal 
the  bicycle.  We  have  not  nt  hand  any  rejtort  of  this  year's 
sales  of  bicycles,  but  then'  wo*  lately  a report  in  the  papers 
that  the  bicycle-factories  had  done  very  well  this  year.  Thera 
was  a rage  for  bicycles  that  lias  passed.  Here  in  New  York 
they  are  nothing  like  as  much  used  for  pleasure  purposes  as 
they  wore  four  or  five  years  ago.  hut  there  is  a steady  and 
very  considerable  use  of  them  to  get  about  with  even  here, 
though  New  York  h ill  suited  to  bicycle  locomotion.  In 
most  of  our  smaller  cities  bicycles  abound  much  more  in 
proportion  to  the  population.  In  many  cities  the  clerks  and 
shop-girls  use  them  on  fair  days  to  go  hack  and  forth  be- 
tween their  homes  nud  their  places  of  employment,  so  that 
in  the  morning  hours  and  the  time  of  closing  business  the 
street*  swarm  with  them.  In  the  villages,  too,  they  are  in 
constant  use  in  good  weather  in  the  seasons  when  the  roads 
are  dry.  American  children  by  the  hundred  thousand  go  to 
school  on  them;  workmen  ride  them  to  their  work;  women 
ride  them  to  village  stores;  and  fanners  and  their  wives  and 
children  get  about  on  them  in  the  country.  They  are  an 
immense  convenience.  If  the  trade  in  them  is  not  so  large 
ns  one  might  expect  it  must  bo  because  the  greater  part 
of  n good  bicycle  is  almost  indestructible.  But.  every  vil- 
lage ha*  its  bicycle-repair  shop,  and  the  trade  in  tires  ami 
all  repair  material  must  he  constant  and  considerable  for 
eight  mouths  in  the  yenr. 

Is  there  a natural  feud  between  universities  and  news- 
papers) There  are  often  complaints  that  snn  well  founded 
of  the  inability  of  the  Chicago  pa|*-rs  to  make  a true  re- 
port  of  anything  that  is  said  by  a professor  of  Chicago  Uni- 
versity. The  University  of  Chicago  is  a greater  credit  to 
that  city  than  its  street -rai  I road  system,  its  city  govern- 
ments, its  police  force,  its  labor  situation,  or  even  its  stock- 
yards. It  mmes  near  being  the  most  creditable  institution 
Chicago  can  beast.  Yet  the  Chicago  papers  seem  to  use  the 
university  chiefly  as  a hurt.  There  is  nothing  that  Boston 
cherishes  with  as  much  pride  as  Harvard  University.  The 
Boston  papers  do  much  better  by  Harvard  than  the  Chicago 
pajiers  do  by  the  University  of  Chicago,  but  tlie  yellower 
Boston  papers  are  apt  to  flavor  their  report*  of  university 
news  with  sensational  inaccuracies  that  smack  of  hostility. 
Perliaps  the  traditional  jealousies  of  town  ami  gown  affect 
many  of  the  papers;  perho(»s  it  is  a jealousy  that  naturally 
obtaius  between  two  great  institutions  ctigngi-d  in  the  work 


ef  shaping  public  opinion  and  promoting  civilization.  Is 
it  a ease  of  rivals;  of  two  of  a trade  that  find  it  hard  to  agree? 


Dr.  Carl  Peters,  at  home  again  in  Germany  from  his 
South-Africnn  expedition,  exhibits  a defect  of  faith  in  the 
future  of  South  Africa  as  a white  man’s  country,  and  a 
leaning  towards  belief  in  the  vitality  of  the  Ethiopian  move- 
ment whereof  the  motto  is.  “The  black  continent  for  the 
black*.”  lie  calls  South  Africa  a mining  country,  unsuit- 
able for  permanent  agriculture,  nud  predicts  that  the  white 
people  will  leave  it  after  they  have  exhausted  its  diamonds, 
gold,  copper,  iron,  coal,  and  petroleum.  But  the  last  three 
products  are  not  readily  exhausted,  and  may  keep  the  white 
settler*  interested  for  centuries  to  come.  The  Asiatic  peo- 
ple are  booming  numerous  in  South  Africa,  Dr.  Peters 
says,  especially  the  Indians  and  Chinese.  In  their  presence 
he  finds  “ the  first  great  reaction  of  the  temperance  nations 
against  tlie  al**ohol-drinking  Europeans.”  That  has  rather 
an  alarming  i-ound,  hut  tolerance  for  alcohol  is  not  the  only 
characteristic  of  tlie  Europeans,  nor  abstemiousness  the  con- 
trolling trait  of  the  Asiatics.  All  the  Christian  nations 
drink  more  or  less  alcohol,  while  the  Mohammedan  nations 
abstain,  but  that  is  not  the  whole  story.  Europe  stands  for 
monogamy,  tempered,  it  may  be,  by  alcohol,  and  for  progress; 
Mon  a mu  kd's  realm  for  polygamy  and  reaction,  tempered  by 
abstinence  from  drink;  India  and  China  for  abstemious- 
ness and  dry-rot.  Nevertheless,  the  activities  of  the  tem- 
l>erate  Asiatics  in  Africa  seem  to  have  impressed  Dr.  Peters. 
As  the  chief  champions  of  the  “Africa  for  the  Africans” 
movement,  he  mention*  the  ministers  of  the  Abyssinian 
Church  and  the  Zulu  press  and  pulpit.  It  will  lie  news  to 
most  readers  that  there  is  any  Zulu  press  or  any  Zulu  pul- 
pit. or  that  the  Abyssinian  Church  ha*  ministers  of  sufficient 
activity  and  influence  to  be  counted  as  a noticeable  force  in 
shaping  the  destinies  of  a grant,  continent. 


Sir  James  Crichton  Browne  is  reported  to  have  expressed, 
recently,  views  the  precise  opposite  to  Dr.  Oslf.r’h  concerning 
longevity  and  the  persistence  of  mental  energy.  He  holds  that 
improved  sanitation  and  a quiet  life  would  conduce  to  the  at- 
tainment of  a duration  of  individual  existence  far  exceeding  the 
seventy  year*  spoken  of  by  Moses,  ami  that,  under  favorable 
conditions,  a human  being  ought  to  be  mentally  ami  physically 
vigorous  at  the  age  of  a hundred.  The  London  Lane  ft  points 
out  that  so  long  ago  a*  tlie  seventeenth  century  Sir  Thomas 
Biiowne  argued  that  there  is  a certain  ratio  between  the  years 
of  growth  and  those  of  decline.  In  our  own  day  Fmurkns  has 
worked  out  this  theory,  and  concluded  thut,  as  a general  rule, 
animals  have  the  capacity  of  living  five  times  longer  than  their 
growing  period.  Dr.  Prothkroe  Smith,  assuming  the  growing 
period  to  lie,  on  an  average,  twenty-one  years  in  the  case  of 
man,  maintained  that,  if  accident*,  disease*  of  heredity,  amt 
unhealthy  ami  unfavorable  surroundings  or  habits  were  ex- 
cluded, our  normal  term  of  life  should  be  at  least  a hundred 
years. 

Tlie  II arp lea's  Weekly  mil*  Ki>wari>  S.  Martin  the  Connecticut 
pliiloMiphci.  Since  wlu-n  <1h1  Connecticut  In-gin  to  produce  philoso- 
pher* ? — A uhum  ,1  i/rrrh'irr. 

Since  Wanihnuton  got  into  the  habit  of  saying  “ Let  us  con- 
sult Brother  Jonathan.’’ 

A short  time  ago  there  crept  into  these  columns  an  item 
recalling  a story  currant  in  Chicago  in  1HJW,  of  on  alleged 
encounter,  through  an  intermediary,  between  Mr.  Charles  T. 
Ykkkex  and  Mr.  Joseph  U.  Dcnlop.  The  story  contained  a 
reflection  upon  Mr.  Pi'nlop.  as  he  himself  correctly  assert*, 
“a*  a new»pa|ier  roan  and  ns  a citizen.”  Both  he  and  Mr. 
Ykrkie*  pronounce  the  story  false  in  every  particular.  We  have 
no  manner  of  doubt  that  it  is,  and  we  regret  exceedingly  that 
it  was  printed  in  this  journal. 

The  famous  Subway  Tnvem  in  New  York  is  dead.  Who 
killed  it  i Bishop  Potter,  he  killed  it.  Ilia  opening  visit 
made  it  so  notorious  that  if  became  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
the  town,  and  decent  people  wouldn’t  drink  in  it.  The  ques- 
tion whether  tlie  Bishop  should  have  opened  the  tavern  in 
person  i«  settled  at  last,  lli*  visit  didn’t  do  the  Bishop  a mile 
of  hnrm.  but  it  killed  the  saloon.  So,  after  all.  it  was  a mis- 
take. 
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The  Surprising  Growth  of  the  New  South 

In  a contribution  made  tin*  other  <!ay  to  the  Sunday  Nan,  a 
writer  who  is  evidently  conversant  with  the  subject,  Mr.  Syl- 
vkhtkr  Raxto.  marshalled  some  remarkable  fads  and  statistiva 
to  show  liow  much  has  lent  dune  in  recent  years  for  the  Southern 
States  by  the  railroads  and  by  the  land  and  industrial  agency  sys- 
tem organized  by  Mr.  M.  V.  Richard*.  and  revised  by  Mr.  Sami'M- 
Npknoui.  president  of  the  great  consolidated  system  known  ns  the 
Southern  Railway.  It  is  pointed  nut  that  before  the  eiril  war  the 
Southern  railways,  although  ineluding  many  trunk  lines  of  great 
importance,  were  broken  up  into  numerous  fragmentary  sections 
controlled  by  as  many  independent  companies.  Under  the  eir* 
ciimstnnees  there  was  little  possibility  of  the  harmonious  action 
demanded  by  modern  traffic  requirements.  Kven  now  railway 
consolidation  is  by  no  means  so  far  advanced  in  the  Southern 
States  as  it  is  in  the  Northern.  So  far  as  railways  are  con- 
cerned, Mr.  Baxtkr  would  compare  the  general  conditions  in  the 
South  to  tltnsc  of  a forrst  wherein  the  trees,  although  large  and 
nourishing,  have  yet  to  double  in  size  at  least  before  they  realize 
the  possibilities  of  maturity.  It  is  true  that  the  South  already 
contains  several  very  large  systems,  one  of  which  alreudy  includes 
considerably  over  8000  miles  of  lines.  These  systems  overlap  and 
interlace,  however,  to  a very  great  extent,  reaching  into  one  an- 
other’s territory,  and  coining  together  at  various  great  central 
points.  It  follows  that  while  relations  are  much  more  harmonious 
than  they  used  to  la*,  there  is  still  a great,  deal  of  competition  for 
traffic. 

Re  that  as  it  may,  it  is  undisputed  that  the  South  is  now  re- 
garded by  railroad  men  as  the  most  promising,  if  not.  already  the 
most  prosperous,  section  of  the  United  States.  Hie  fact  seems  to 
lie  chiefly  due  to  the  systematic  work  of  industrial  development 
which  has  l»een  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  railways.  In 
consequence  of  the  effective  work  performed,  there  has  taken  place 
a great  movement  of  capital  and  industry,  and  also  of  popula- 
tion, toward  the  South.  The  pioneer  in  the  work  of  industrial 
stimulation  was  Mr.  M.  V’.  RICHARDS,  the  land  and  industrial 
agent  of  the  Southern  Railway.  When  that  system  was  created 
by  the  consolidation  of  numerous  smaller  lines,  scattered  all 
through  the  South  from  the  l’otomae  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  the  president,  Mr.  Kamt’ki, 
Spi'.vct.r.  called  upon  Mr.  Kiciiaiuis,  who  had  had  a prolonged 
training  in  railway  work  in  the  Far  West,  ami,  later,  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway,  to  undertake  the  organization  of  a 
great  land  and  industrial  department  for  the  new  company.  The 
business  of  such  an  agent  is  to  act  aB  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend  for  hundreds,  nay,  thousands,  of  persons  in  the  communi- 
ties where  hr  is  known.  While  his  aim  would  scarcely  lie  described 
as  one  of  corporate  philanthropy — the  purpose  of  no  great  indus- 
trial corporation  being  to  do  good  without  reference  to  financial 
returns — the  result  is  practically  the  an  me.  Corporate  self-in- 
terest may  Is*  the  agent's  motive,  but  if  his  operations  were  not 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  communities  nffrctrd.  as  well  as 
to  the  profit  of  his  corporation,  the  self-interest  would  not  be  en- 
lightened. The  work  for  the  Southern  Railway  set  on  foot  ten 
year*  ago  soon  proved  such  a phenomenal  success  that  similar 
departments  have  since  Imn  instituted  by  all  the  great  railroad 
companies  in  the  Southern  States.  Mr.  Raxtkr  directs  attention 
to  the  fact  that  these  departments  have  no  trade  secrets;  they 
act  u|hui  the  principle  that  what  one  does  in  the  way  of  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  liia  own  section  ndvatiers  the  interests 
of  the  entire  South.  Their  work  is  mutually  encouraged  and 
promoted ; the  association  of  agents  which  lately  met.  at  Ashe* 
ville.  North  Carolina,  was  organized  to  that  end.  Ilow  much  has 
been  already  accomplished  will  lie  appreciated  when  we  record 
that  In  the  first  three  years  of  this  century  the  total  value  of 
new  investments  made  in  the  South  amounted  to  $340,000,000. 
We  are  told  that  the  greater  part,  of  these  investments  may  hi* 
traced,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  work  performed  by  the  in- 
dustrial departments  of  the  railroads.  One  result  of  this  remark- 
able achievement  has  been  the  creation  of  a new  profession,  to 
wit,  the  vocation  of  the  railway  land  and  industrial  agent.  The 
young  men  who  enter  on  this  calling  find  it  an  education  in  it- 
self. for  it  bring*  them  into  intimate  contact  with  all  the  varied 
pliiisfw  of  American  industrial  and  agricultural  life,  and  compels 
them  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  many  processes  involves!. 

We  should  not  omit  to  observe  that  all  tin-  information  col- 
lceted  by  the  Southern  Railway  lun<l  and  industrial  agents  is 
forwarded  in  concise  monthly  reports  to  the  central  headquarters 
Ht  Washington,  and  there  digested  and  published  in  an  illustrated 
monthly  newspaper  called  the  fioulhrrn  h'irtd.  The  influence  of 
this  journal  is  furthered  liv  the  widely  diffused  knowledge  that 
its  sole  aim  is  the  dissemination  of  trustworthy  information.  It 
contains  no  advertising:  lienee,  as  Mr.  Raxtkr  note*.  it  secures 
the  friendly  regard  of  the  entire  American  press,  and  is  freely 
quoted.  We  should  add  that  thr  work  of  these  land  ami  indus- 
trial agent*  contribute*  more  to  the  promotion  of  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  North  and  the  South  than  might,  at  the  first 
glance,  he  imagined.  Excursions  from  the  one  section  to  the  other 


are  continually  arranged;  interesting  and  instructive  things  are 
*een,  and  the  result  is  that  the  Southerners  return  home  with 
many  new  ideas,  the  application  of  which  tends  to  an  enhance- 
ment of  their  sectional  prosperity. 


The  Church  Without  the  Church 

Our  late-lamented  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  John  Hay,  was  a 
writer  of  hymns,  a donor  of  chapel*  and  churches,  a contributor 
of  communion  sets,  a steady  attendant  on  worship,  and  by  the 
public  testimony  of  his  pastors  in  Cleveland  and  Washington  a 
model  Christian;  hut  he  was  not  a memlicr  of  u church,  and  hence 
not  a member  of  Church,  and  the  reason  for  this,  given  by 
those  who  knew*  him  best,  is  that  he  enuld  not  conscientiously 
join  an  organization  with  whose  creed,  ritual,  and  forms  of 
activity  he  was  not  entirely  in  sympathy.  Whether  under  a dif- 
ferent environment  and  with  different  personal  relations  Mr.  Hay 
might  not  somewhere  have  found  a branch  of  the  Church  with  which 
he  might  heartily  have  joined  is  an  interesting  hut  fruitless  mat- 
ter of  speculation.  The  point  is  that  he  never  did  join,  and  yet* 
as  an  outsider,  he  has  been  universally  eulogized,  now  that  he  is 
dead,  by  the  most  orthodox  of  critics  as  well  as  hy  liberals,  as  a 
great  exemplar  of  Christianity  not  only  in  the  field  of  diplomacy, 
but  in  his  personal  life. 

Attention  ia  called  to  this  fact,  not  because  of  any  desire  to 
intrude  on  what,  after  all,  was  a matter  between  a great  man  and 
his  Maker,  but  because  it  is  significant  of  much  in  the  evolution 
of  religion.  There  was  a time,  and  that,  not  so  far  distant,  either, 
when  men  of  the  priestly  caste,  who  now  unreservedly  appraise  Mr. 
Hay  a*  a Christian.  would  have  asked  first:  Did  he  absent  to  a 
creed?  Has  he  conformed  to  our  faith?  Does  he  accept  the 
scheme  of  aalvution  as  we  ladierc  it?  It  would  not  have  been 
thought  sufficient  to  have  said — as  has  lieen  said  of  Mr.  Hay — 
that  he  was  “a  man  of  deep  and  wide  love”;  that  he  was  a 
lover  of  justice  as  between  man  and  man  and  nation  and  nation: 
that  be  was  profoundly  reverent,  gracious  in  spirit,  mildest,  hum- 
ble, a neighlmr  who  ever  played  the  rflle  of  the  Good  Samaritan, 
a friend  who  was  always  considerate,  incapable  of  selfishness  in 
thought  or  conduct,  and  in  speech  Scriptural,  because  a lover  of 
the  truth  which  the  Hebrew  seers  saw  and  taught.  It  would 
have  been  insisted  that  ere  he  could  be  called  Christian  such  a 
man  should  have  openly  confessed  a dogmatic  lielief,  and  taken 
binding  vows  to  institutional  religion. 

It  is  in  order,  therefore,  to  ask  what  has  brought  about  the 
altered  point  of  view,  so  that  Mr.  Hay’s  case  is  not  exceptional, 
but  only  typieul  of  what  is  seen  on  every  side  to-day.  There  is  a 
“Church  without  the  Church,"  to  which  some  of  the  choicest 
spirits  of  the  world  belong — a church  that  may  1m*  defined  as  M the 
association  »f  those  who  seek  to  live  as  the  children  of  God.” 
It  is  "humanity  aspiring."  Its  members,  while  they  may  be  re- 
lated to  the  conventional  church  as  Mr.  Hay  was,  namely,  as  a 
friend  and  supporter,  but  not.  ns  a mrmlier,  or  passively  enrolled 
within  it,  nevertheless  hold  as  their  ultimate  truth  with  respect 
to  institutional  religion  Drcumond'h  striking  phrase,  "The  great 
use  of  the  Church  is  to  help  men  to  do  without  it."  or.  as  another 
modern  prophet.  K,  J.  CAMIWL,  of  London,  has  put  it.  “ The  suc- 
cess of  the  Church  will  mean  her  extinction  as  an  organization." 

Now  one  may  believe  this  or  not.  lie  may  believe,  as  did  an 
eminent  teacher  at  Andover  of  former  years,  that  M the  world 
sinks  or  swims  with  the  divinely  formed  embodiment  of  holy  liv- 
ing.” namely,  the  Church ; but  it  can  scarcely  lie  denied  that, 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  discipline,  such  universal  recogni- 
tion of  esAi-nlial  Christ  inn  life  in  one  so  fur  from  technical  iden- 
tification with  the  Christian  scheme  of  religion  as  Mr.  Hay  was, 
must  have  a disturbing  and  weakening  effect  on  the  Church  as  at 
present  ecclesiastically  conceived. 

President  ClTIIUKRT  Ham,,  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  who 
came  hack  from  a sojourn  in  Europe  and  Asia  recently,  after  accus- 
toming himself  anew  to  conditions  in  this  country,  found  that 
during  his  absence  there  had  been  no  ppreeptible  decline  in  in- 
terest in  religion  or  rejection  of  its  necessity  for  the  individual 
and  the  State.  But  he  did  note  a very  marked  tendency  to  dif 
fcrentlate  between  religion  and  those  ecclesiastical  forms  with 
which  it  has  been  identified  in  the  popular  mind.  The  same  situa- 
tion is  seen  and  admitted  in  tin*  conversations  of  the  library  and 
golf-links  hy  many  clergymen  who  would  not  care  to  admit  the 
«nme  from  tlieir  pulpits  or  at  their  clerical  eluls*.  Obviously,  for 
the  great  majority  of  men  religion  cannot  now  be  an  ab*A>lutely 
individualistic  affair  us  it  was  with  KMKRftON.  Under  some  form 
or  other  the  social  aspect*  of  religion  must,  tie  conserved  for  the 
sake  both  of  individual*  and  society.  The  duty  then  devolve* 
upon  the  Church  of  carefully  studying  whether  its  definitions  of 
its  scope,  the  terms  of  its  mcnilicrship,  the  test  of  it*  vitality,  do 
not  need  revision,  so  that  men  like  Mr.  Hay  need  have  no  hesita- 
tion about  formally  enlisting  in  hci  ranks,  for  not  always  will 
men  who  arc  a*  essentially  religious  as  he  was  decide  to  support 
as  generously  as  lie  an  institution  from  which  they  dissent  so  much. 
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Talk  nh«»ut  your  kaisers! 

Theodorus  Parilicator  Maximus?  Sure! 

*•  The  Pope*  of  t hstcr  lliiy."  I Up  Saturtlng  ftrrirtr  rail*  ItSm. 

Tlic  I’ri'tiiknl  i*  two  inihra  fuller  lli.m  tlie  KuUer,  physically. 

The  l*-*t  jiliirr  fur  the  Xoiwx  prize  i~  the  mantel  in  tin-  Imll- — - 
in  the  centre,  just  m little  tu  ihr  right;  thait'r*  it! 

In  the  absence  of  Secretary  Root,  Loomih.  Acting.  expressed 
official  approval  of  the  Prnidnit'i  endeavors  in  the  muse  of  pence. 

There  i«  no  occasion  for  excitement  on  the  port  of  those  Sen- 
ators who  do  not  approve  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  CortklyoU 
ns  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  lie  is  not  the  mnn  they  will  have 
to  reckon  with. 

The  remarkable  persistence  of  Dr.  T.  ROOMTR.T,  the  wen-known 
antiracc-suicide  crusader,  i»  already  bearing  fruit.  l>r.  DOWIK,  of 
Zion,  lias  ordered  each  family  on  his  breeding-farm  to  fetch  nt 
lenst  one  a year  to  the  baptismal  font-  Hr  also  contemplates 
building  an  annex  for  guinea-pigs. 

When  -Jacob  Rum  first  visited  the  While  House  he  was  told 
that  he  was  "luted  for  a ruling  position  on  some  satisfactory 
island,  ami  asked  why.  “ In  order,*  replied  the  President,  " that 

I may  have  the  satisfaction  of  addressing  you  as  Coventor.”  Rut 
Mr.  Kiis  said  n«;  he  would  rather  stay  here  and  write  biographies 
of  the  greatest  ever:  so  nothing  was  doing. 

Regardless  of  any  retorts  that  the  Agricultural  Department  may 
Is*  sending  to  Wall  Street,  crops  are  looking  fine  ill  Oyster  Itay. 
Farmer  Koomctklt  is  getting  up  his  winter’s  wood.  He  begun 
chopping  tree*  on  the  hill  patch  Tuesday  (otherwise  known  ns 
l'ra it'  Duv  > . and  was  cutting  them  into  stove  lengths  Wednes- 
day, when  the  Im-I)  rang  for  him  to  come  to  the  house  and  answer 
some  telegrams  from  kings  and  other  member*  of  the  aristocracy. 

I I it*  health  is  Al. 

Hie  most  conspicuous  features  of  forthcoming  numbers  of 
Scribner "a  Jfngoriac  will  Is*  some  new  hunting  stories  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  The  author,  who  is  a keen  spoilsman,  recently  under- 
took a |M>r*onal  exploration  of  the  Western  Hurl  latnds  with  re- 
sults ns  gratifying  to  himself  as  they  were  unsatisfactory  to  vari- 
ous bear*  which  got  in  his  way.  The  articles  will  la-  accompanied 
hv  illustrations  suggested  by  the  author.  When  collected  sul*u- 
rpirntly  for  publication  in  book  form  an  appendix  will  be  added, 
with  diagrams  showing  how  am!  why  to  Imbl  a gun. 

Former  A«*i*tiint-Sccretary-of-the-Xavv  Roosevelt,  the  govern- 
ment expert  who  made  a personal  examination  of  the  new  sule 
marine  boat  in  action,  is  wholly  convinced  of  the  ni'ailability  of 
such  craft  in  actual  warfare,  lie  will  mi  inform  Congress  through 
the  Coinniundcr-in-Chicf.  and  it  ia  protanble  that  his  recommenda- 
tion* will  carry  much  weight.  There  is  no  truth  in  the  report 
that  the  former  Assistant  Secretary  is  to  investigate  the  light- 
ing qualities  of  air-ship*,  lie  ia  a stickler  for  proprieties,  and  will 
not  disregard  the  fact  that  his  connection  was  with  the  Xavy. 
not  the  Air,  Department  of  the  McKtXLEY  administration. 

(General  GEMINI  W.  W IXO ATE,  president  of  the  Public  School 
Athletic  league,  feels  certain  of  the  success  of  his  organization 
now  that  he  has  persuaded  Colonel  Roosevelt  of  the  famous 
Rough  Riders  to  accept  the  position  of  honorary  vice-president. 
tVdonel  Roohevei.t'k  popularity  among  the  boys  of  tlie  land  will 
go  far  to  arouse  interest  in  General  Wixuatf.’s  enterprise,  which 
indeed  i*.  as  the  new  vice-president  forcefully  remarks  in  accept- 
ing the  honor,  “a  patriotic  service  entitled  to  tlie  heartiest  hack- 
ing in  every  way  from  all  who  appreciate  the  vital  nns|  of  having 
the  rising  generation  of  American*  sound  in  body.  mind,  and  soul.” 
He  thinks  the  girls  need  to  exercise,  too. 

Some  people  may  think  that  money -getting  was  the  object  of 
Mile.  Tjiekkme  Rente,  Ku rope's  most  famous  horsewoman,  in  com- 
ing to  this  city's  new  Hippodrome.  Not  so;  she  runic  to  see  a 
real  horseman  ride.  hut.  alas!  " Five  whole  day*."  she  says,  **  1 
have  tu*-n  in  your  country  and  no  single  gliiu|i*e  of  your  great 
Rough  Rider.  There  are  superb  horsemen  in  Kuropr.  foremost 
among  them  Emperor  William  and  Count  Vox  Puii.i.nitz.  I am 
eager  to  contrast  your  President's  horsemanship  with  theirs,  lie 
must  Is*  sublime  in  the  saddle.”  We  do  not  object  to  the  con- 
trast. Our  President  ran  slick  on  anything  from  an  Arab  steed 
to  a bandy-legged  bronco,  but  fidelity  to  truth  compel*  the  ad- 
mission that  sublimity  in  tlie  saddle  is  not  his  strong  point. 

A story  is  now  going  the  rounds  to  the  effect  that,  following 
tin-  example  of  General  Grant,  President  Roosevelt  intend*  to 
make  a tour  around  tin*  world  when  he  retires  from  public  office. 
The  truth  is.  that  lie  has  not  given  his  future  career  a moment's 
consideration.  It  is  not  even  quite  certain  when  hr  will  erase 
work  as  President.  The  job  is  not  an  easy  one.  but  lie  likes  it 
and  it  agrees  with  him.  He  may  decide  to  take  a vacation  of  four 
yean,  and  then  again  he  may  not.  It  all  depend*.  .Mr.  Cleveland 


t«*»k  the  vacation,  but  did  not  go  abroad.  Indeed,  curiously  enough, 
our  former  President  has  never  placed  a foot  on  foreign  soil,  where- 
as our  President  even  went  so  far  a*  to  tie  married  in  Iamdon,  sub- 
scribing himself  on  the  church  register  as  " ranchman.” 

Mr.  Kl’he.xe  Geary  is  the  first  to  burnt  into  song  in  the  Sun: 
TIIR  PACIFICATOR 

Great  i*  our  President,  vain  were  to  classify 

Him  where  the  labor's  two  nation*  to  |iacify. 

Hard  and  depressing  the  task,  but  auffiee  it,  he 

Kinishixl  that  peaix-making  job  to  a nicety. 

It  rhymes  beautifully,  but  somehow  lacks  the  swing  of  real 
poesy.  It  Is  only  volunteer  verse,  nnyhow.  We  await  with 
pIcaMiirahle  anticipation  the  tribute  of  our  new  poet  laureate.  Mr. 
Kobixmox.  That  will  be  regular,  official,  and  conclusive,  unless 
somebody  should  happen  t«  wind  up  KdWI.X  ManKHAM. — whirh 
Heaven  forfend  I 

The  Children  of  the  Wight  is  the  title  of  the  volume  of  poetry 
bjr  Mr.  Kuwt.x  ARLINGTON  Robinson  which  has  won  tin-  unquali- 
fied commendation  of  that  most  captious  critic,  Mr.  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  It  was  published  eight  years  ago,  but  was  not  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  distinguished  critic  until  the  other  day. 
when  he  caught  the  Reverend  Doctor  Lyman  Abbott  softly  purring 
a few  stanzas  to  his  own  a|M)*tolic  image  in  the  glassy  waters  of 
11  purling  stream  near  Sagamore  Hill.  Fortunately  the  doctor 
had  a copy  of  the  book  in  his  grip,  and  n hasty  examination  hav- 
ing convinced  him  that  it  was  |MM-try,  not  verse,  the  critic  wrote 
down  for  publication  his  most  hearty  commendation.  The  poet 
himself  wu*  juried  by  the  unexpected  recognition  of  his  true  merit, 
but  at  h»*t  reports  was  being  held  firmly  to  the  ground  by  his 
determined  publishers.  There  being  no  laureate  wreath  as  yet 
to  place  U|>on  hi*  throbbing  brow,  Mr.  Rihunhon  will  be  knuwn  for 
the  present  as  tlie  first  of  tlie  Theodorian  poets. 

When  the  name  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  came  la-fore  the  Sen- 
ate for  confirmation  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Xavy,  there 
dev  eloped  a hick  of  enthusiasm  most  perplexing  to  Senator  Lodmk. 
Several  leading  Republican  Senators  were  suspiciously  absent, 
and  there  seemed  to  la-  a quiet  understanding  uinong  the  Demo- 
crat* most  disconcerting  to  the  nominee's  friend.  Hasty  inquiry 
elicited  the  information  that  Senntor  Gorman  had  effected  a 
combination  sure  to  result  in  rejection  unless  some  Democratic 
votes  could  lie  won  over.  Mr.  Lodge  hap|o*nrd  to  know  that  per- 
sonally Senator  MruPXtY,  of  New  York,  was  not  unfriendly  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  mid  going  over  to  hi*  desk  stated  the  caae  to  him  and 
nought  hi*  assistance.  Senator  MuikFIIY  immediately  went  over 
to  Senator  Gorman  and  asked  his  reasons  for  opposing  the  con- 
firmation. M First,”  was  the  answer,  '•  liei-au*c  he  is  wholly  un- 
fitted by  temperament  for  any  executive  position:  secondly,  lie- 
cause  he  cannot  help  making  reckless  assertions  that  are  cer- 
tain to  get  the  government  into  trouble:  finally,  la-cause  he  stoaot 
up  before  an  audience  in  Maryland  and  called  Senator  Gorman 
a liar.  Those  reason*  seem  to  me  sufficient.  I have  him  lieaten. 
I assume,  of  course,  that  you  lire  with  me.”  Senator  Mt’Rl'tlY 
thought  a moment,  and  replied:  “Senator,  your  first  two  rea- 
sons do  not  seem  to  me  sufficiently  important.  The  third  doe* 
not  werm  to  me  vital,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  people  of 
Mnrvland  know  that  Senator  Gohm  vx  is  not  a liar.  Still.  I should 
lie  with  you  In  that  if  he  came  from  any  other  State.  Rut 
he  comes  from  niy  State,  and  my  wishes  should  lie  considered. 
I have  no  particular  interest  in  him.  but  he  is  a square  fellow, 
and  once  be  did  something  that  he  could  do  properly,  hut  needn't 
have  done,  la-muse  I asked  him  to  do  it.  I nin  sorry.  Senator, 
to  disappoint  you.  but  I shall  have  to  do  what  I can  for  him.  and 
I shall  insist,  with  the  others,  upon  inv  prerogatives  11*  the  only 
Democratic  Senator  from  the  Slat*-  h»*  mines  from.”  In  the 
unwritten  code  of  the  Senate,  there  was  no  gainsaying  the  argu- 
ment, and  the  nomination  ivus  confirmed,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
Senator  Gormax'm  hitter  reflection  that  every  man  voting  in  the 
affirmative  would  live  to  regret  his  action.  How  closely  the 
prophecy  lias  been  fulfilled  would  constitute  the  basis  of  an  in- 
teresting irtquirr. 


Rands,  if  not  corporation*,  have  *nnl*.  At  least  one  hand  h««. 
It  Is  the  Citizens'  of  Joneslioro.  Arkansas,  for  whose  benefit  the 
Indie*  of  the  village  recently  got  up  a supper.  The  lanil  ex- 
pressed it*  thank*  in  the  Fretting  Sun.  and  continued:  **  It  i*  the 
wish  of  every  member  that  when  these  good  ladies  have  done  nil 
the  good  deeds  la- re  that  God  would  have  them  do,  that  they  la* 
gathered  home  to  join  the  heuvenly  tiaud.  where  all  lie  joy.  happi- 
ness. and  good  music,  which  alt  who  live  us  these  good  ladies 
have  lived  shall  enjoy,  and  may  the  influence  of  these  g»*al  ladies 
ever  guide  tl»r  member*  of  the  Citizens'  Rand  to  a higher  stand 
of  morality  mid  fame,  and  may  we  never  cease  striving  until  we 
have  reached  tlie  topmost  round  of  the  ladder  of  fame,  when  fiml, 
in  His  wisdom,  shall  mil  us  home;  and  when  we  have  played  our 
last  tune  here  on  earth,  may  we  la-  gathered  with  these  good 
ladies  around  God'*  throne,  where  we  can  play  on  God's  instru- 
ment* of  gold,  where  our  music  will  be  sweeter,  through  the 
censeb  .*»  age*  of  eternity." 
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Russia's  First  Embassy  to  Japan 

By  Agnes  Laut 

In  view  of  the  outcome  of  the  peace  negotiations  at  Portsmouth,  the  following  article  deecriblng 
Russia's  first  attempt  to  open  diplomatic  relations  with  Japan  is  of  peculiar  interest  and 
timeliness.  Just  a century  ago  Russia  gave  the  first  official  hint  to  Japan  of  her  intended 
policy  In  the  Far  East,  in  the  carrying  out  of  which  are  to  be  found  the  causes  of  the  recent  war 


RUSSIA'S  liN  embassy  1m  Japan  wan  it  intimately  related 
to  the  affair*  of  the  United  Staten  ut  the  peace  confer- 
ence brtwren  the  two  nation*  held  ut  the  imitation  nf  the 
• American  lYcaident.  Curiously  enough,  the  ratine  of  the 
war  in  1P05  date*  back  to  the  motive  of  the  embuasy  in 
180-r».  with  the  important  distinction  that  while  the  culminntinn 
has  been  so  tragically  destructive,  the  beginning  was  one  of  the 
iiiunt  laughable  fiascos  in  history. 

At  the  very  time  Jefferson  and  Paul  Jones  and  la-dyurd — the 
forerunner  of  Lewia  and  Clark — were  stretching  purse*  and  rack- 
ing hrains  in  Paris  for  ways  and  means  to  send  an  exploring  ex- 
pedition to  the  Pacific,  two  young  Russian*  were  laving  plana 
before  the  government  in  St.  Petersburg  that  aimed,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a luter  memorial,  '*  to  drive  away  the  Bostonians  forever, 
. . . and  pushing  gradually  south  from  the  Columbia  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, ...  to  become  strong  enough  to  use  any  turn  in  European 
politics  that  might  include  California  in  Russian  possessions.” 
Them*  two  Kiissuin*  were  Lieutenant  Kruacnstern.  who  had  served 
in  the  English  navy  off  Canton,  and  seen  the  rich  cargoes  of  furs 
brought  in  from  America  hv  private  adventurers,  anil  Count 
Nikolai  Petrovich  linuinnff,  whose  dead  wife  had  Is-en  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  founder  nf  the  Russian  American  Fur  Company.  Rczan- 
otf  had  not  only  helped  the  fur  traders  to  obtain  their  m»no|M»ly 
on  the  west  const  of  America,  but  lutd  inherited  his  wife's  for- 
tune and  become  a leading  director  of  the  company.  And  the 
Russian  American  Fur  Company  was  playing  the  same  game  as 
other  private  adventurers  have  played  for  their  governments — 
Cortf-s  for  New  Spain,  La  Salle  for  New  France — blazing  a path 
for  empire  us  well  as  lining  their  own  pockets.  The  method  was 
one  that  worked  admirably  for  statecraft.  If  loss  ensued,  the 
government  could  disclaim  responsibility.  If  profits,  the  nation 
was  Iwliind  the  venture  to  take  credit  urn!  unfurl  a flag  over  new 
realms.  Hut  there  were  two  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Fur  Com- 
pany’s ambitions.  The  ambitions  were  complete  supremacy  for 
Russia  on  the  nnrth  Pacific;  in  other  words,  complete  monopoly 
of  the  fur  traders  from  Asia  to  America.  The  nlmtadrs  were 
that  part  of  America's  coast  between  Alaska  and  New  Spain — 
which  Itoston  and  English  vessels  were  already  frequenting  -and 
that  part  of  Asia's  co.ist  south  of  Kamchatka,  which  would  give 
o|ieit  harWrage  in  winter.  Sitka  was  the  eapital  of  Russia  in 
America.  Hawaii  was  the  half-way  liouae;  and  for  an  Asiatic 
|sirt  Russia  looked  longingly'  towards  Sakhalin,  Korea,  or  some 
part  of  Japan. 

Just  ns  Jefferson.  Ledyard.  and  Paul  Jones  saw  their  first  ef- 
forts towards  exploration  of  the  Pacific  coast  rebuffed  by  the  gov- 
ernment. so  Kruscnstcrn's  memorial  for  a Russian  exploration  by 
ships  sent  round  the  world  with  supplies  for  the  fur  traders  was 
quietly  rejected  in  St.  Petersburg;  but  a shift  occurred  in  the 
Russian  'ministry.  Rezanotf  plied  his  courtier  tactics  well;  and 


Kruscnstcrn,  to  his  surprise,  was  summoned  to  eommand  two  ves- 
sels, the  \ luhnhiht  and  the  Yen* — purchased  in  I/ondon — with  Cap- 
lain  IJsiansky  second  In  rank,  for  the  twofold  object  of  ex- 
amining into  the  fur  trade  on  the  west  roast  of  America  and 
opening  an  embassy  to  Japan.  On  the  Sarlcshda,  under  Krusen- 
stern.  went  Hczanoff.  courtier  and  fur  trader,  aB  special  ambassa- 
dor to  Japan,  with  a letter  in  the  Czar's  own  handwriting  for  his 
Sacred  Majesty  of  " the  Rising  Sun.” 

Before  the  Cuban  war  of  UMW  it  hud  become  almost  a truism  to 
say  that  the  United  States  in  their  isolation  were  not  a world 
power.  The  hollowness  of  the  assertion  is  evident  from  the  fad 
that  it  was  the  activity  of  private  adventurers  from  the  same 
United  States — men  referred  to  as  '*  Bostonians,"  after  the  fash- 
ion of  the  Indians,  who  called  the  Americana  ” Hnstonians  *’ — 
which  sent  the  keels  of  the  Russian  vessels  churning  out  from  the 
Baltic  to  carry  the  Russian  Hag  round  the  world  for  the  first  time. 

Iu  the  full  of  1803.  ut  a little  settlement  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Miaaissippi,  opposite  St.  Louis.  Lewis  und  Clark,  by  the  di- 
rection of  Jefferson,  were  gathering  their  brigades  to  set  out  for 
the  Pueific  the  next  spring.  The  same  fall,  the  Russian  expedi- 
tion that  was  to  extend  the  Czar's  domain  from  shore  to  shore 
of  the  north  Pacific  down  as  far  ns  California,  rounded  out  from 
the  Baltic  into  the  North  Sea.  November  saw  the  two  ships 
crossing  the  equator  towards  Brazil,  when  Reznnoff,  the  ambassa- 
dor, gave  a grand  dinm-r  to  the  crew,  presenting  each  man  with  u 
Spanish  dollar,  and  the  officers  were  in  turn  hoisted  and  swung 
as  the  ship  passed  the  line  with  grand  huzzas.  Down  at  St.  Louis, 
in  the  spring  of  1804.  Lewis  and  Clark  were  launching  out  to 
ascend  the  Missouri.  Down  at  earth’s  ends,  below  South  America, 
the  Russian  vessel*  were  rounding  tiie  Horn,  lieating  up  into  the 
Pacific  against  gale*  that  spilt  sails  to  tatters  and  sent  the  seas 
crushing  over  decks.  Stun  was  made  ut  Hawaii,  no  doubt,  for 
the  purpose  of  reconnoitring  what  was  to  Is-  Russia's  liulf-wav 
house  in  the  Pacific.  Thirty -five  days  from  lluwuii  Krusenstem  s 
ship  came  to  anchor  at  Prtropaulovski,  Kamchatka.  Lisiaiiaky 
went  on  to  Alaska  in  the  Vera;  but  Krusciislern  and  Amliussador 
Reranoff  remained,  refitting,  rigging,  and  decking  the  vessel  in 
gala  attire  for  the  ofiening  of  the  embnaey  to  Japan.  Obviously, 
this  was  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  mission;  for  Japan  was 
a sealed  lss»k  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Irrevocable  were  the  laws  of  the  Mikado.  No  foreigner  must 
enter  Japan  nn  pain  of  death;  and  life-long  imprisonment  was 
the  punishment  for  any  Japanese  who  left  their  own  country  and 
dared  to  return.  Marco  polo  had  brought  lutck  first  news  of 
the  strange  Eastern  empire.  A Portuguese  pilot  had  been  wrecked 
on  the  islands  in  1A42,  and  a Dutch  ship  was  oust  away  there  iu 
1598.  On  this  ship  was  an  Englishman,  William  Adams,  who  was 
at  once  carried  liefnre  the  Emperor.  By  some  chance,  the  English 
sailor's  Waring  pleased  the  Mikado.  Adams  was  louded  with 
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present*  and  kept  about  the  court.  It  was  lie  wlut  induced  the 
Japanese  to  permit  the  Dutch  Hast  India  Company  to  send  two 
ship*  u year  from  Batavia  and  to  oprn  factories.  Russia  had  at- 
tempted to  take  advantage  of  a similar  ini-hap  of  the  si*a  in  1792. 
•cinting  I tuck  a Japanese  merchant,  who  had  l*s-n  wrecked  in 
Siberia.  loaded  with  present*  for  the  Mikado.  The  Russians  who 
hud  taken  the  merchant  hack  were  Hurriedly  escorted  nut  of  Japan. 
It  had  been  a crime  for  the  governor-genera  1 of  Silieria  even  to 
write  to  the  Mikado.  Ijke  the  laws  of  the  Medea  and  the  Persian*, 
the  laws  in  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun  were  irrevocable.  They 
could  not  lie  changed  to  admit  foreigners.  Nevertheless,  in  recog- 
nition of  Russia's  courtesy  toward  a Japanese  subject,  one  Rus- 
sian ship  a year  might  come  to  the  harbor  of  Nagasaki.  That 
the  crew  of  tlu-  ship  were  net  to  land,  that  there  was  to  be  no 
attempt  to  trade,  that  the  Russians  were  not  to  stay  one  moment 
longer  than  was  necessary  to  relit,  were  mere  details  that  the 
Japanese  refrained  from  adding  to  their  concession.  In  full  as- 
surance that  the  permission  was  »n  open  door  for  his  entrance, 
and  determined  to  make  his  welcome  doubly  sure  by  himself 
carrying  hack  sonx  Japanese  who  had  been  wrecked  ofT  Kam- 
chatka. Rezanoff  sailed  out  from  Retro  pa  ulovski  fnr  Japan  on 
the  7th  of  September. 

Fog*,  storm,  a sea  that  joirnal  the  sky.  rollers  that  sent  the 
guns  of  the  forecastle  plunging  their  mouths  in  water,  came  near 
sending  the  Russians  to  Japan  ns  castaways  themselves.  Pumps 
were  kept  going;  but  deckR.  hatchways,  and  hold  were  again  and 
again  drenched  by  oversens.  lanterns  fore  and  aft  at  the  mast- 
heads dipping  to  the  roll  of  the  sea.  officers  trying  vainly  to  make 
themselves  heard  through  *|ieuking-truni|iet*.  the  llrst  Russian 
vessel  to  sail  round  the  world  drove  before  the  storm  under  hare 
poles.  When  the  weather  cleared  on  the  last  day  of  September, 
straight  ahead,  where  land  and  water  met.  were  the  shores  of 
Japan.  Two  nights  afterwards  the  Ru>siana  knew  that  their 
approach  was  creating  a tumult  in  the  Flowery  Kingdom,  fnr 
beacon  - Urea  tlnnied  from  every  hilltop  — the  signal  of  a foreign 
ship.  Junks,  sampans,  ruft*.  pay  with  colored  paper  lanterns,  cov- 
ered the  harbor  and  swarmed  round  the  big  Russian  ship  like 
shoals  of  fish,  cm  the  night  of  October  8.  when  Knjscnstcrn  dropped 
anchor  in  Nagasaki.  A great  concourse  of  people  lined  the  shores, 
clamoring,  gesticulating,  chattering  like  excited  magpies.  Not 
only  the  city,  hut  the  whole  country  seemed  awake  with  wonder 
at  the  marvel  of  a foreiun  ship,  the  danger-signals  still  burning 
inland,  lanterns  darting  through  the  mellow  darkness  everywhere, 
ns  if  an  army  of  couriers  hud  Wen  sent  spurring  with  news  of 
Japan's  waters  invaded,  Japan's  laws  broken,  customs  as  old  as 
time  overturned  hv  the  apparition  of  a foreign  ship.  Krusen- 
stern  had  decided  to  lie  to  for  the  night,  olllcers  and  men  lean- 
ing over  decks  watching  the  animuted  Mine  of  u luirbor  alive  with 
colored  lights,  when  twenty  large  Imut*  illuminated  as  if  for  a 
festival  put  out  from  the  shore,  and  escorted  by  a regiment  of 
smailer  craft,  glided  across  the  harbor  to  the  Russians.  Drums 
Wat  to  arms,  and  Krusenstem  had  his  men  lineal  up  us  a guard  of 
honor  to  welcome  his  visitors,  A score  of  Japanese  magistrates, 
clad  in  all  the  insignia  of  oliice.  grave  with  the  itouip  of  the  occa- 
sion. then  hoarded  the  Russian  ship.  Behind  followed  a file  of 
Japanese  soldiers  and  sixty  Dutch  interpreters.  Drnndces  and 
retinue  were  |ximpou*ly  conducted  to  the  saloon  of  Ambassador 
It  c/41  miff,  where  the  great  men  seated  themselves  cross-legged  on 


the  sofas,  the  soldiers  prostrate  on  tlieir  face*.,  the  Dutch  inter- 
preters kowtowing  low,  afraid  to  raise  eyes  ubove  the  fed  of  their 
masters.  Krusen*ti-rn  and  Rezanoff,  with  a guard  of  Imnor  iii 
line  la-bind,  were  standing  on  tlieir  feet,  after  the  manner  of  their 
kind,  when  the  Russian  captain  suddenly  fell  a little  hand  laid 
gently  but  forcibly  in  the  siiuill  of  hi-  luck.  to  push  him  forward 
in  humble  posture  ton.  Krusenslern  did  not  speak.  Neither  did 
he  laugh;  hut  the  big  Russian  gave  the  little  man  Whind  a look, 
and  the  hand  was  removed. 

RezanolT  then  stalpd  his  message  through  the  Dutch  inter- 
preters. He  was  bringing  back  yome  Japanese  sailors  cast  away 
un  Russian  shores. 

The  greut  men  on  tlu*  sofas  smoked. 

He  bad  mine  in  the  full  assurance  of  the  |M‘rmission  which  his 
Sacred  Majesty  had  graciously  granted  Russia  a few  years  la-fore — 
of  sending  one  ship  a year  to  Japanese  ports. 

The  imperturbable  faces  on  the  sofas  made  no  sign. 

He  had  brought  a letter  from  his  Most  Kxccllrnt  Majesty  the 
Czar  to  hi»  Most  Sacred  Majesty  the  Mikado. 

The  fares  on  the  sofa*  stirred  and  exchanged  glances. 

He  had  also  hrnught  presents  from  the  great  ruler  of  the  Rus- 
sia s to  the  Kmperor  of  Japan. 

The  faces  on  the  sofas  interrupted  to  ask  if  the  Russians  knew 
about  a place  called  Korea.  Then  the  questions  followed  thick 
and  fast,  questions  that  showed  Rezanoff  he  could  not  pave  his 
way  into  Japan  with  a palaver  of  statecraft  that  cloaked  design. 
Had  the  Ru-sians  been  to  Korea  ? Were  they  going  to  Korea T 
Had  they  charts  of  Japan?  Why  had  they  made  these  charts  of 
Japan?  Why  had  they  come  to  a country  where  it  was  against 
the  law  for  any  foreigner  to  come?  What  did  they  wish  with 
Korea  ? 

And  when  tlu*  Russians  made  answer  that  their  object  was  to 
return  shipwrecked  sailors  and  to  present  the  Czar's  compliments 
to  the  Mikado,  til-*  faces  on  the  sofas  became  silent  and  smoked. 
It  was  midnight  la-fore  the  visit  ended;  and  Rezanoff  was  curtly 
told  his  ship's  crew  must  give  up  all  arm*,  cannon,  ammunition, 
and  swords  while  in  port.  Rezanoff  retorted  that  it  was  an  in- 
sult to  demand  an  ambassador's  sword,  and  an  insult  to  the  Czar 
to  surround  thr  Russian  shin  with  a cordon  of  Ju|ianc»c  police — 
waving  his  hand  towards  the  lines  of  junks  and  sampans  and 
crazy,  nondescript  craft  that  had  now  completely  encircled  the 
Xadcshda.  The  grandees  kowtowed  low,  and  hade  the  Dutch  inter- 
preter inform  him  these  hoots  were  a guard  of  honor.  That  night, 
no  doubt.  Rezanoff  realized  bis  embassy  was  a harder  nut  to  crack 
by  far  than  cajoling  the  St.  Petersburg  powers  into  giving  the 
Kussian-Americnn  Fur  Company  moim|M>ly  on  the  North  Pacific. 

For  a day  the  Russians  werq  left  alone  to  digest  the  meaning  of 
this  reception,  the  Japanese  junks  and  sampans  around  them 
meanwhile  increasing  to  a thousand.  I-ato  in  tne  afternoon  of  the 
9th  a big  boat,  with  a blue  awning,  (lugs  living,  kettledrums  lieat- 
ing.  and  a string  of  small  craft  in  ndvuiu-e,  came  across  the  har- 
bor. Ambassador  RezanolT  ordered  the  Russian  hand  to  strike  up. 
rnurrhed  forward,  and  bowed  ceremonious  welcome  as  the  Japanese 
grandees  again  came  on  board.  Again  there  was  tin*  byplay  of 
seating  themselves  ceremoniously  with  the  retinue  of  servants 
spread  round  on  the  floor:  bifl  the  tiiior  of  the  intercourse  was 
tin*  same.  The  Russians  must  give  up  all  arm-  but  their  swords. 
Powder  and  muskets  were  handed  over  to  the  Japanese  police;  and 
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sixty  -am  pun*  tlnin^  juitro]  towed 
the  big  ship  doner  ashore.  Rexan- 
olT  had  with  him  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  pn-sents 
from  tin*  ('rar  for  the  Mikado — 

(pold  clocks,  mirrors,  table  service, 
painting*  of  Russian  rulers  by 
Mndainc  la-  Brun:  but  when  he 
would  have  sent  these  along  with 
the  Czar’s  personal  letter  to  the 
.Mikado  Ilia  design  was  thwarted  by 
tlic  Japanese  despatching  an  old 
Chinese  junk  in  charge  of  low-caste 
sailor*  to  unload  the  present*. 

Furious,  the  Kii**Iiiii  ambassador 
determined  to  play  his  game  as 
deeply  as  the  Japum-sr.  and.  dis- 
sembling wrath,  sent  only  the  letter 
to  the  Mikado  by  these  scurvy  mes- 
sengers. 

The  ship  had  now  been  more  than 
a week  in  port,  and  not  a Russian 
hud  pul  font  on  land.  Signalling 
the  town  magistrates  to  collie  out, 

RexanolT  demanded  permission  to  go 
ashore  for  exercise.  His  demand 
was  met  with  the  smoothest  cour 
tesy.  To  Im  sure,  men  needed  exer- 
cise; for  the  "age  of  man  was  short, 
but  his  fame  would  he  eternal." 

Not  in  a mood  to  philosophize. 

Count  Rczannff  eurtlv  laide  the  in- 
terpreter ask  how  jrooa  the  Russians 
might  land.  The  .la|mnese  magis- 
trate gracefully  salaamed  to  the 
floor,  and  gently  laide  the  inter- 
preter console  liis  Excellency : “for 
though  life  wits  short,  renown  would 
lai  without  end.” 

Two  dura  passed.  The  umlutssu- 
dor  ground  hia  teeth  and  kept  to 
his  saloon.  Kriisenstern  raged  and  fumed  and  staiii|icd  alamt  the 
quarter  • deck.  The  little  black-eyed  people  peered  smiling  up 
from  the  thousand  sampans  round  the  Russian  ship:  and  Reran- 
otf  seemed  no  nearer  his  embassy  than  when  lie  was  in  St.  IVter*. 
bars.  Came  a messenger  then,  very  flowery  in  liis  smiles,  very 
philosophic  in  his  speech,  very  lowly  and  polite  as  he  kowtowed, 
with  word  that  if  the  Russians  would  hang  out  a red  ting  when 
they  wished  to  be  taken  ashore,  and  if  no  more  than  nine  would 
land  at  a time,  they  might  come  ashore  for  exercise.  Rc/amdr's 
answer  was  to  hang  out  a red  Hag.  For  two  days  In  had  noticed 
a curious  double  row  of  lutmlioo  cane*  ls-ing  stuck  up  along  tin- 
shore  in  palisade*  about  twice  the  length  of  bis  own  ship  ami 
no  wider  than  for  three  men  abreast.  To  this  lie  was  conducted 
for  his  health’s  sake.  Cut  off  from  nil  onlookers,  two  Dutch  in- 
terpreters to  the  fori*,  a patter  of  Im retooled,  low  - east e .lap 
guards  to  the  rmr,  his  Russian  Excellency  was  solemnly  prutieed 
the  length  of  the  little  fern*'  in  one  direction,  and  solemnly  pined 
tin-  length  of  the  little  ferns-  in  the  ntlu-r  direction,  and  solemnly 
put  on  a little  junk  and  rent  bock  to  hi*  \csscl.  more  stimulated 
than  refreshed  by  the  exercise,  one  may  well  believe.  The  red  flag 
was  not  hung  nut  again:  and  when  the  smooth-tongued,  kow- 
towing messenger  came  to  inquire  trhg  his  Excellency  did  not. 
take  more  exercise,  Rezanoff  sarcastically  sent  hock  word  **  it 
was  too  fatiguing.” 

Almost  three  munths  had  passed.  No  answer  had  come  from 
the  Mikado  for  the  Czar’s  letter.  In  his  lu-art — if  a diplomat  may 
lie  suspected  of  such  an  organ — Rexanotf  must  have  realized  the 
meaning  of  all  thi*  suave  bvplay.  verging  on  treachery  like  u 
hand  playing  loo  near  the  sharp  edge  of  a sword.  Check  uud 
countercheck,  hollow  courtesy  nu-t  by  siiuve  diplomacy,  it  nimply 
meant  that  the  Jupiiuese  saw  through  hi*  statecraft,  knew  that 
Russia’s  care  was  not  for  the  castaway  Japanese  sailor*  still  on 
tile  Russian  ship,  were  well  aware  that  all  the  costly  gift*  augured 
no  love  of  Czar  for  Mikado,  hut  the  longing  of  the  Rear  for  a 
slice  <>f  Sakhalin  or  Korea. 

Meanwhile  the  Rear  was  caged.  It  was  impossible  to  o|ieii  an 
enilMsay  sitting  out  in  mid-harbor.  The  Japanese  were  supplying 
both  water  and  provisions  free.  The  diplomatic  game  had  resolved 
itsrlf  into  n question  of  which  would  tire  the  other  out.  Russia 
was  not  easily  hcatrn  at  cruft.  Kczamiir*  vessel  had  really  been 
very  badly  buttered  in  the  storm.  His  next  play  was  to  point 
out  the  condition  of  liis  ship  to  the  Japanese,  and  ask  permission 
to  hind  his  men  that  the  Vessel  might  la-  properly  repaired.  The 
answer  was  as  usual — some  suave  platitude  nla>ut  the  brevity  of 
life:  and  Rezanoff  could  guess  what  wa*  ituning  when  lie  suw  a 
bamboo  barracks  like  a doll’s  house  going  up  la-tween  the  double 
palisades  and  the  water-front.  The  wilv  Slav’s  patience  was  at 
the  end  of  it*  tether.  He  sent  for  the  Japanese  magistrate*,  and 
bluntly  demanded  if  they  intended  " to  house  an  ambassador  in- 
side that  fence."  The  kowtowing  Dutch  interpreters  trembled  on 
the  flour  where  they  lay.  The  air  wa*  charged  with  explosive*, 
that  might  have  ended  either  in  a thunderbolt,  or  the  sputter  of 
a firecracker;  but  the  Japanese  might  well  reiterate  that  life  was 
eternal.  So  i*  Oriental  patience  and  diplomacy  and  tin  revealing 
craft.  While  the  Dutch  interpreters  trembled  for  the  i-ra-di  that 
was  coming,  expecting  to  *i-e  the  rush  Kum-uhi  hunt  Liriid  on  the 
-l*»t.  the  Japanese  grandees  rose  softly  from  their  place*,  ami  to 
the  awkward  question  if  "an  arnliii»-**dor  wa*  to  I*-  hoii*cd  in 
side  that  fence  ” made  no  answer  hut  a gentle  siuilr.  a*  who 


should  say,  “ If  you  do  not  like  it. 
why  stay!"  A Chinese  junk  was 
sent  to  disembark  the  ambassador. 
Tin-  enraged  Rezanotf  refused  to 
put  foot  on  the  ill-smelling  craft. 
I nfuiling  in  their  courtesy,  a*  they 
were  unswerving  in  their"  end.  the 
Japanese  sent  a prince’s  boat  of  pol- 
ished lacquer  wood  with  richest 
tapestries.  Drum*  lieating.  the  Rus- 
sian colors  thing.  KrxanolT  glided 
to  the  water-door  of  Hie  little  tiuui- 
boo  house.  One  point  gained — la- 
had  at  least  accomplished  an  hon- 
orable and  dignified  landing;  and 
lie  at  once  despatched  the  delayed 
presents  for  the  Mikado:  but  Is*  rely 
were  the  Russian*  inside  the  door — 
welcomed  suavely  as  always  by  Jap- 
anese officers — when  Isilts  were  shot. 
Rag  and  baggage,  the  Russians  were 
prisoners.  It  wa*  a little  nine- 
roomed  house,  straw  floors.  |ui]*-r 
windows,  water  on  three  sides  so 
close  that  the  tide  slopped  against 
the  walls,  the  fourth  *ido  with 
double  palisades,  sixteen  officers  on 
guard  both  sides  of  the  luck  door: 
curious,  little,  silent,  black-eyed 
spies  popping  in  and  out  of  the 
sliding  walls  at  any  moment,  exit 
only  on  signal  of  the  red  flag  and 
by  the  water-door  out  to  their  own 
Russiau  ship.  If  the  Russians  ruged 
la-fore,  they  fumed  tenfold  more 
now.  One  ill  the  eustaway  Japanese 
sailor*,  whom  the  Russians  had 
come  round  the  world  to  return, 
now  cut  hi*  throat  rntlirr  than  la- 
sent  hack  to  life  imprisonment  for 
having  left  his  country. 

The  winter  dragged  wearily  on,  and  still  no  answer  came  for 
tin-  Czar’s  letter  to  the  Mikado,  lavish  supplies  of  provision* 
were  daily  sent  to  the  Ru-sian*.  and  the  Japanese  assisted  repair- 
ing the  ship  with  a feverish  goodwill,  which  conveyed  the  hint 
that  courtesy  could  not  express.  Did  the  Russians  hang  out  the 
red  flag  as  a signal  that  Ihey  wished  exercise?  Delay  after  delay 
wore  out  their  patience  la-fore  a guard  of  twenty  Japanese  came 
to  esisut  the  big  men  up  and  down  inside  the  little  ImiiiImmi  fence. 
Did  Rezanotf  pass  suddenly  from  one  room  to  another?  On  tin- 
other  side  of  the  door  sto-al  the  figure  of  a Japanese  with  unre- 
venting  face.  A spy!  No — never:  only  u guard  for  hi*  Ex 
eellciu-y's  safety.  Did  RexanofT  and  K ru-a-itnlcrn  hold  *olrnm  con- 
ference over  their  dilemma  of  having  achieved  entrance  to  a closed 
country  only  to  find  thein.selvi-M  shut  up  inside!  Suddenly  every 
crevice  of  the  sliding  walls  Im-cuiih-  alive  with  little  black  eyes. 
Did  the  Russians  weary  of  waiting!  The  'Japanese  envoys  smiled 
and  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and  failed  of  adequate  language  to 
express  sympathy,  and  waved  their  little  hand*  towards  the  open 
sen.  The  Rear  was  not  only  caged,  but  baited.  There  was  noth- 
ing for  Rezanotf  to  do  lint  pin  his  slippery  opponent*  to  the 
point  of  a definite  yew  or  no.  lie  demanded  an  answer  for  the 
t'wir  la-fore  the  Russian  ship  left  port.  April  4.  180d.  was  act 
for  the  day  of  the  answer.  By  edict  of  the  governor,  the  com- 
mon |*eoplc  were  cleared  from  the  Mrvet*  of  Nagasaki.  Through 
the  deserted  thoroughfares  the  Russians  were  marched  to  a hall 
of  state.  At  the  door  they  were  met  by  a demand  to  divest  them- 
selves of  swords  and  shoe*.  An  hour's  furious  palaver,  the  Dutch 
interpreters  in  a sweat  of  fear,  it  took  for  the  Russian*  to  obtain 
the  privilege  of  a eliair  at  the  eouncil,  instead  of  la-ing  prostrate 
la-fore  the  Japanese  envoy.  Now  that  lie  knew  hi*  visitors  were 
about  to  de|Mirt.  the  Jn|Minei<c  officer  did  not  miner  matters.  The 
laws  of  Japan  were  irrevocable,  he  declared.  The  Mikado  could 
not  consent  to  receive  letter*  and  presents  from  the  Czar  without 
some  return:  and  because  no  Japanese  could  leave  the  country  to 
carry  the  Mikado's  good  wishes  to  the  Czar,  all  the  letters  "and 
present*  from  Russia  would  I**  returned  in  state  next  day.  Rezan- 
off  swallowed  the  rebuff  with  courtly  tact,  and  next  day.  flags 
flying,  drums  beating,  officers  in  line  n»  if  lie  had  been  receiving 
a royal  honor,  took  hack  the  Czar's  letters  and  presents.  One 
hundred  little  Jn|*iiies4-  boats  towed  the  Russian  out  of  |mrt  on 
April  17.  Kriisenstern  and  KrzanolT  steered  straight  for  the  for- 
bidden waters  of  the  Kurile*.  Sakhalin,  and  Korea,  reconnoitring 
the  very  fighting-ground  of  to-day's  war.  Wrote  Kriisenstern  in 
hi-  report  to  the  Czar:  “ Russia  should  take  forcible  jiosmi  mm  ion 
of  their  islands"  (with  special  reference  to  Sakhalin),  “far  Japan 
roaM  not  resist.  Tiro  Russian  ruttrrs  and  nix  Iff  men  \rould  lir 
i/ll  iff  sufficient  to  Mink-  the  t rhalr  Jfl/Msrw  flrrt  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea."  These  word-  need  no  commentary.  They  prove  that  the 
little  nation  was  right  in  rebuffing  overt  me*  for  a friendship  that 
wa-  only  a cover  to  international  treachery.  From  that  Jay  to 
llii-  Sakhalin  and  Korean  water*  have  Wen  the  hone  of  contention 
between  the  two  nations.  Russian  adventurers,  fur-hunters,  flsh- 
ermon.  coasting  vessel*.  Is-gan  visiting  Sakhalin  from  this  time. 
Visitor*  gradually  Wi-amc  colonist-.  The  line  of  dernareatinn  he- 
I ween  wluit  wa*  Ifu— ian  and  wlial  wa*  Japanese  la'rnme  enn- 
fu-nl.  till  in  the  midilh-  of  the  nirieteentli  century  Japan  awakened 
to  liud  Si*  U Du  I in  Russ  ionized 

Meanwhile  this  could  not  Is-  fon**crn  liv  Ib-zanoff.  who  wua 
(Continued  on  fnuje  UjO.) 
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The  Airahip  jm lxmng  oeer  Central  Park  on  it*  return  Trip  The  Illy  heat  Point  reached  fcy  thi  .1  ir-*hip — .iww  Feet  above 

Central  park 

THE  FIRST  FLIGHT  OF  AN  AIR-SHIP  OVER  NEW  YORK  CITY 

On  August  do.  Mr.  .4.  K» y Knabenakue,  of  Tolnto,  Ohio,  united  /„?  a distance  of  tirenty  block*  amt  bark  orrr  Veir  York  city 
in  him  airship  “ Toledo  Xo.  II.,"  rising  at  one  point  to  a height  of  l-'dio  fret,  Mr,  Anabennhur  aseeutlrd  from  hi*  tent  at 
Sislymtond  Shut  and  ('•  nlral  Park  ll'iW.  irrnl  nouth  to  Fort  irnemnd  Stmt,  rounded  the  “Time*"  Ituilding.  and  returned 
to  hi n starting  fiomt  without  serious  mishap.  tin  I a aunt  hr  made  another  *uci**m(uI  flight,  nm-ending  from  hit  former 

starting-point . rounding  the  Flat  iron  Ituilding,  and  n turning  safely  to  the  Park.  On  thin  hip  Ihr  airship  veaehed  a height  of 
AOiHt  feet,  The  "Toledo  Xo.  II."  consist*  of  a ryltndncally  aha (n d yaa-hny.  a light  framework  suspended  from  it,  a two-bladed 
propeller  affixed  to  Ihr  hair,  and  a rudder  behind.  The  mo! ire  jtot-er  »*  furi.ished  by  a t>  n-horse-poxcer  gasoline  inyine,  and 
the  entire  outfit  xrxiyha  only  dO'i  pound* 


I’liui-VH-ii  :-i  limn  biutbcn 
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The  Eleventh  .lnnua/  Conference  of  the  InterfMirlianuntary  Union,  held  recently  at  Lake  JJohonk,  A etc  York 

The  Progress  of  World  Pea.ce 

By  Ha.yne  D&vU 


WHILK  the  greatest  naval  battle  n{  history  was  being 
fought  in  the  Ea at  a large  company  of  men  from  nil 
part*  of  the  l nited  States  were  on  their  way  to 
Mohonk  laiko.  in  the  shawangunk  Mountains.  They 
were  coming  u|k»ii  invitation,  and  as  guests  of  Mr. 
Albert  K.  Smiley,  who  for  twelve  years  has  been  interested  in 
the  raiiHr  of  intermit ionnl  justice.  Mon-  tliun  pcup|p  were 

under  his  hospitable  roof  from  May  3!  to  .lime  3 this  year.  Rep- 
resentatives were  there  from  the  Hague  Court,  from  the  Con- 
jirrvi,  the  Supreme,  Circuit,  mid  District  courts  of  the  I’nited 
States,  from  the  Supreme  Court*  of  nine  State*;  there  were  two 
general*  of  the  I'nitcd  States  army,  and  representatives  from 
thirty-two  Chambers  of  Commerce.  Among  the  cities  sending  rep- 
resentatives were  New  York,  I'hilnddphiu.  It  ns  ton,  St.  lami*. 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  and  Haltimore.  More  than  twenty  col- 
leges were  represented  by  their  presidents  or  professors:  pro- 
fessors of  law.  political  science,  or  history:  and  fourteen  papers 
or  periodical*  sent  emissaries.  The  president  of  this  conference 
was  the  Hon.  George  tiray,  an  American  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Nations  at  Thr  Hague,  a Circuit  judge  of  the  fnited 
States,  and  one  of  the  arbitrators  of  the  great  coal  strike. 

Mr.  Justice  Brewer  spoke  of  the  “ Rower  of  the  People  of  Amer- 
ica." behind  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  I'nitcd  Slates,  to  which 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  bowed  recently.  Turning  from 
this  American  incident  to  the  arena  of  world  politic*,  he  con- 
gratulated mankind  upon  ttie  fact  that  every  decision  by  inter- 
national court*  and  tribunals  has  been  ola-yed  without  nnv  inter- 
national armed  force  for  eoni|iclling  otrdiom-e.  Nevertheless,  lie 
declared  himself  in  favor  of  the  idan  for  enforcing  international 
law  proposed  by  the  Hon.  Richard  Murtluddt.  He  proponed.  how- 
ever. another  plan,  in  case  this  one  should  not  meet  with  universal 
approval:  a complete  business  isolation  of  any  nation  that  will 
not  rrsort  to  and  abide  by  arbitration.  The  eminent  jurist  thought 
that  this  might  prove  a oructicul  plan  for  forcing  nations  to  abide 
by  arbitral  derisions  without  actual  ronlliet. 

The  Interparliamentary  I’nion  mine  into  l«cing  lieforc  Mr.  Smiley 
hiirnn  to  hold  the  arbitration  conference*  at  Lake  Mnhonk.  During 
its  seventeen  year*  of  existence  it  has  grown  to  a membership  of 
over  200.  every  member  having  won  a seat  in  some  national 
parliament.  This  fact  makes  that  union  a unique  and  |Miwerful 
body. 

The  council  of  this  union,  composed  of  the  leading  advo- 
cates of  arbitral  ion  in  every  Kum|>cuu  parliament,  convened  at 
Brussels,  May  15.  and  adopted  the  programme  pro|M*sed  by  the 
American  memlrers  through  Mr.  Rartlmldt.  their  president — name- 
ly. < 1 1 the  issue  of  invitations  to  Central  and  South  American 
parliamentarian*  to  attend  the  session  or  ranged  to  he  held  at 
Krusael*.  August  ‘is.  1905;  <21  the  granting  of  jurisdiction  to  the 
Hague  Court  through  treaties  of  arbitration:  and  CD  u discussion 
of  the  basis  of  representation  in  an  international  legislature  to 
supplement  the  Hague  Court.  When  a letter  from  Mr.  IDrllnddt 
was  read,  anmuiming  that  n committee,  composed  of  himself,  the 
Hon.  Heernacrt,  e\  I'riine  Minister  of  Relgium.  his  Excellence  von 
I’leiner,  formerly  a memls-r  of  the  Austrian  cabinet,  and  Dr  Gohnt, 
of  the  Swiss  Parliament,  were  actually  nt  work  drafting  »tirh  a 
treaty,  and  that  Mr.  Rnrtholdt  had  lain  request'd  to  present  to 
the  union  in  full  session  a Isisis  for  representation  in  .in  inter 
national  congress,  the  conference  sen  I the  following  cablegram  to 
Mr.  Itiirtlinldi.  ns  president  of  thr  arbitration  group  in  the  I'nitcd 
States  Congress  amt  of  the  delegation  from  the  group  to  the  Brus- 
sels session  of  the  union: 


The  talk"  M ilionlc  fanferenoc  on  International  Arbitration,  now  In 
session,  sends  Its  appreciation  of  >our  services  to  the  cause  of  Inter- 
national peace  and  justice,  nnd  congi-amlnics  all  concerned  upon  lt« 
pruapeetlve  promotion  by  the  establishment  of  the  llaipie  Court  and 
the  expo-tod  Intel untionnl  parliament  pto|s>sed  by  you 

(Signed | tiKoauK  Ukav.  President. 

Dr.  Daniel  Coit  Gilman,  ex-president  of  the  Carnegie  Institution, 
then  moved  the  appointment  of  a committee  to  arrange  for  agitn 
tion  in  favor  of  arbitration  at  all  the  institutions  of  learning  in 
the  Cnited  Slates.  The  idea  was  unanimously  approved,  and  a 
committee  was  ap|M>intcd  composed  of  Seth  Low,  Andrew  D.  White 
( both  of  whom  were  delegates  from  the  I'nitcd  States  to  the  Hrst 
Hague  conference ) . Dr.  Gilman.  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  president  of 
Yale,  Charles  W.  Eliot,  president  of  Harvard,  L.  Clarke  Seely*, 
president,  of  Smith  College,  and  Edwin  A.  Alderman,  president  of 
the  University  of  Virginia. 

Dr.  Henry  M.  MK'iaekeii,  chancellor  of  New  York  University, 
was  then  culled  II | win.  Taking  up  the  constitution  for  an  inter- 
national congress,  a*  proposed  by  Mr.  Bart  hold  t,  he  said  the  only 
objection  to  it  wu*  that  in  using  the  word  "congress"  some  doubt 
might  lie  left  as  to  the  nature  of  the  body;  that  he  was  in  favor 
of  making  it  plain  that  “world  government  according  to  law" 
was  the  aim  to  lie  kept  in  view,  and  that  club#  in  the  colleges, 
such  as  Dr.  Gilman’s  resolution  contemplated,  should  tie  called 
“world  government  clubs.” 

Dr.  McCracken  then  proposed  an  improvement  on  the  Rhode* 
foundation,  which  brings  together  at  Oxford,  for  the  study  of 
ordinary  courses,  100  or  more  undergraduate  students  from  all 
English-speaking  states  His  plan  is  to  have  a " course  in  in- 
ternational studies  provided  for  at  some  university,  which  would 
include  a study  of  the  |Militical  principle*  on  which  existing  gov- 
ernments are  founded,  and  particularly  the  formation  and  develop- 
ment of  federal  governments.  The  students  of  this  course,  drawn 
from  all  part*  of  the  world,  and  required  to  pursue  in  their  own 
home  institutions  a carefully  selected  course  in  political  history 
and  international  law.  would  inevitably  discover  how  a union 
of  nations  might  Is*  brought  about.  An  international  faculty,  at 
some  great  cent  re  of  learning,  an  international  rnurw  of  studies, 
nnd  an  international  student  body  of  select  men  from  all  thr  col- 
leges of  the  world  would  certainly  do  much  toward  bringing  about 
a federalization  of  all  the  empires  and  kingdoms  of  the  world  in 
the  interest  of  peace  and  the  highest  welfare  of  mankind.” 

When  the  time  came  for  limtl  action  the  conference  adopted  a 
resolution  containing,  among  other  things,  the  following:  “We 
have  a confident  assurance  that  the  tribunal  which  it  hu*  estab- 
lished [at  The  Hague | will  become  of  increasing  importance  in 
maintaining  the  peace  of  the  world.  . . . We  view  the  treaty  now- 
in  force  Im-Iwooii  the  kingdoms  of  Denmark  and  the  Netherlands  ns 
representing  the  ideal  toward  which  we  an-  tending.  The  evolu- 
tion of  the  movement  for  universal  pence  clearly  points  to  the 
early  establishment  of  an  international  parliament,  with  at  least 
advisory  power*,  as  a necc.*ary  agency  in  its  fulfilment.  We 
heartily  eommeiid  the  work  of  tin-  Interparliamentary  Union,  and 
rejoice  in  the  zeal  and  efficiency  of  the  American  group  of  it*  mem- 
bership.” 

A cablegram  such  as  was  suit  to  Mr.  Rartholdt.  as  president  of 
the  American  group,  followed  In  such  a resolution,  i*  full  of  sig- 
nificance. emanating,  its  if  did.  from  n conference  composed  of  men 
who  represent  the  Federal  nnd  State  judiciary,  the  Congress, 
the  institutions  of  learning,  the  press  and  pulpil.  the  professions, 
and  the  business  organization*  of  Amorim.  Where  those  leader* 
go  the  mas*  of  Americans  are  ready  to  follow. 
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Approaching  the  200-yard  Skirmiahlinc 


Skirmmhnnj  at  100  Yard* 


ON  THE  SKIRMISH-LINE  AT  THE  SHOOTING  TOURNAMENT 

AT  SEA  GIRT 

The  ehooling  tournament  at  Sea  flirt,  nine  in  progre**,  i«  nrhedulnl  to  taut  until  September  .'I.  In  the  tournament,  trhich  in 
Ihr  moat  important  nhoating  ecent  that  him  ever  taken  place  in  thin  country,  many  rat  Halite  trophic*  are  offend.  The  prio- 
ri/hi  I one  it  the  bronze  playut  authorized  by  ad  of  I’ongrrm*  a*  a prize  for  thr  National  trophy  team  match.  The  xieoud 
prise  i*  the  llilton  trophy,  prenented  by  Ihr  Hon.  Henry  Hilton,  of  Y«ir  1'orJt ; the  thin I prize  in  the  bronze  “Soldier  of 
llarathon."  The  firnt  national  trophy  match  ira*  held  at  Nat  flirt,  in  tfrptemb-r,  1901,  ir hen  V cir  York  i ran  the  irinning 
team.  The  fecund  content  tea*  hi  Id  at  Fart  Hi  ley.  K a it*a*.  in  lugimt  of  la*t  gear,  irhc*  the  Xric  York  team  again  iron 

nolo|ii(*t  hf  Pnn  A.  lulrj 
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AS  Hrat  Hi  it  a in  has 
/%  sent  her  drillmnsters 
throughout  her  wide- 
i-  Jh-  lv  stuttered  posses- 
sion*. and.  with  great 
skill  and  greater  patience.  re- 
cruited large  In itlies  of  native 
t r**>|i»,  taught  them  nil  the 
detail*  nf  nindcrn  soldiering, 
equipped  them  with  arm*  of 
the  latent  model,  and  grad 
unity  beaten  them  into  shape 
««  effective  fighting  units,  so 
just  now  the  I'nited  States  is 
cultured  in  a similar  interest- 
ing task  in  Samoa.  ttn  the 
island  of  Tutuila.  one  of 
1’nele  Sam’s  South  Sen  pos- 
session*, n company  of  native 
soldiers,  known  ns  the  Fite- 
til n tiuiird,  him  been  recruit- 
ed. equipped,  and  drilled,  and 
is  already  considered  a very 
successful  experiment  in 
adaptation.  The  men  have 

firoven  themselves  quick  to 
earn,  they  are  sober  and  gen- 
erally good  - iiMlured,  and, 
aliove  all.  they  |NMHCfla  that 
first  requisite  of  the  soldier — 
olicd  inter. 

The  guard  was  orgnnizr-d 
hy  Captain  Benjamin  F. 
Tillcv,  U.  S.  N..  who  was  the 
first  commandant  of  the 
American  naval  station  and 
coaling-port  at  Tutuila.  The 
name  “ Fitaflta."  hy  the  way. 
nicana  **  courage -ous  ” in  the 
Sauiown  langiingr.  and  wus 
given  to  the  guard  ns  a sort 
of  incentive.  After  the  com- 
pany was  recruited  it  was 
given  into  the  care  of  Lieu- 
tenant Claude  C.  Bloch,  of  the 
navy',  who  taught  the  body 
nf  raw  Samoan  natives  the 
drill  manual  and  familiar 
ized  them  with  the  use  of  the 
new  high  power  rillc  which  is 
carried  hy  the  regulars  in  the 
United  States, 

Although  the  Samoans  on 
Tutuila  evinced  from  the  lo- 
ginning a keen  interest  in 
their  lesaona  in  soldiering, 
and  showed  much  pride  in 
the  fai  I tliiil  they  hud  lircn 
selected  *«»  form  a native 


guard,  the  burden  of  making 
cu|ttihlf  military  men  of  them 
was  far  from  light.  No  end 
of  patience  was  required,  and 
the  drills  were  probably  much 
less  of  a task  to  the  men  than 
to  their  drillmnstcrs.  The 
men  had  to  In-  handled  with 
the  greatest  care — in  fact,  in 
such  fashion  as  not  to  let 
them  know  they  were  being 
handled.  It  was.  in  a way, 
like  a game  with  a serious 
side,  tills  side  being  kept  the 
offside.  Ill  time  the  earnest 
inclining  of  the  game  Is-cunir 
apparent  to  the  Samoans, 
and  it  was  in  this  moment  of 
realization  and  understand 
ing  that  they  became  soldiers. 

Before  the  island  of 
Tutuila  became  a poftsmsioa 
of  the  United  States,  by 
virtue  of  the  tripartite 
treaty  with  fircut  Britain  and 
Germany  in  the  coun- 

try was  in  a stale  of  un- 
ceasing turmoil.  The  Sa- 
moan is  quick  to  resent  an 
insult,  and  his  teni|N-r  kept 
him  constantly  in  hot  water 
with  his  neiglilwirs  and  with 
members  of  other  tribes.  The 
result  was  that  Tutuila  knew 
very  little  of  the  meaning  of 
peace.  One  of  the  first  things 
the  United  States  officials  did 
when  they  entered  upon  the 
work  of  improving  conditions 
on  the  island  was  to  obtain 
front  the  natives  practically 
all  of  their  firearms.  To  ac- 
complish this  the  government 
thoughtfully  offered  to  each 
warrior  a sum  of  money  very 
much  in  excess  of  the  value 
of  lii»  rifle  nr  pistol,  and  for 
many  days  the  Samouns  jour- 
neyed to  the  naval  station, 
surrendered  their  arms,  and 
went  away  well  pleased  with 
the  n mounts  they  received  in 
exchange. 

The  hereditary  and  highly 
prized  wca|KM)  of  the  Samoan 
of  Tutuila  was  the  " head- 
ing knife.”  a murderous  affair 
of  hard  wood,  heavy,  and 
sometimes  fitted  with  a 
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jagged  edge  of  shark-*'  lt*eth. 

It  often  Imre  » sharp  honk  nt 
it*  cud.  Whi-n  tlie  tradrr 
came  to  Tutuila  he  brought 
with  him.  much  to  the  de- 
light of  the  irntivp.  n special 
kind  of  knife  manufactured 
in  Kurope.  Thin  win*  »*.|» i 
to  Tutuiht  in  large  quantities, 
nnd  soon  all  the  Tiituilnn 
men  who  could  afford  them 
armed  themselves  anew.  Ah 
for  the  Hj«ear,  it  hud  rather 
an  insignificant  place  in  the 
Samoan  armory,  and  the  how 
and  arrow,  common  to  many 
of  the  Polynesian  trihea.  and 
often  the  principal  weapon, 
were  quite  unknown  in  re- 
cent years.  After  the  trader* 
with  their  knives  " made  in 
Kurope  ” cairn*  the  trader* 
with  cheap  firearms,  wliieli 
the  Tutiiilana  bought  with 
grrat  eagerness  and  at 
grotesque  prices.  The  mor- 
tality records  show  that  these 
firearms  were  almost  equally 
dangrroiia  to  those  who  ear 
ried  them  a*  to  those  at 
whom  they  were  fired. 

These  were  the  cheap  and 
uncertain  firearms  which  the 
1‘nited  States  officials  gath- 
rriil  in  when  the  high  price 
was  offered.  The  next,  step  in 
the  process  now  begun  was 
the  promulgation  of  un  order 
regulating  the  importation  of 
firearms  to  Tutuila.  and 
placing  a tax  upon  them. 

Peace  soon  came  to  the  is- 
land. it  ml  when  it  wua  as- 
sured ('a plain  Tilley  guthered 
a niimlsT  of  the  most  robust, 
responsible,  and  desirable  men 
of  the  island,  mainly  the  son* 
of  the  numerous  chiefs,  and 
these  were  the  nucleus  of  the 
Fitulita  Cuard. 

The  uniform  of  the  guard, 
which  was  designed  by  Cap- 
tain Tilley,  consists  of  a lur- 
bun  of  red  cotton  wound 
alsuil  the  head  somewhat 
after  the  method  used  hv  the 
natives  of  India,  a white 
shirt,  a skirt,  culled  the  lava- 
lava.  which  is  a single  piece 
of  blue  doth  doubled  and 
wound  about  the  body,  and 

made  secure  by  means  of  a peculiar  twist  at  the  waist, 
sash.  The  combination  is  m (Iter  striking,  but  very  effective, 
men  are  remarkably  fine  physinil  specimens. 

The  guard  is  quartered  in  a comfortable  barrack  building,  a 
long  stone  structure  with  a corrugated- iron  roof,  the  whole  de- 
signed with  particular  reference  to  coolness  and  sanitary  condi- 
tions. For  bedding  the  men  use  rush  mat*  which  are  placed  in 
regular  lines  upon  the  floor.  The  mats,  while  not  so  soft  as  con- 
ventional Itcdding,  are  by  no  means  hard,  and  are  said  to  lie 
quite  comfoiiahlr. 

The  members  of  the  guard  are  carried  on  the  Issiks  of 


the  naval  station  as  lands- 
men. This  entitles  them  to 
draw  fill  per  month  pay.  The 
ration,  which  amounts  to 
utsHit  $li.  is  commiiteil,  so  it 
will  Is*  seen  that  the  Samoan 
guardsmen  actually  receive 
much  more  than  privates  in 
the  marine  service. 

Individual  members  of  the 
guard,  it  has  been  found,  are 
not  given  to  c\|>cnding  very 
much  of  their  pay  upon  them- 
selves, although  they  rarely 
have  more  than  n few  pieces 
to  jingle  in  their  pockets  a 
week  after  pay  day.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  that  any  na- 
tive who  can  claim  relation- 
ship of  any  character  what- 
soever to  one  of  the  Fitulita 
Cuard  promptly  goes  to  him 
on  pay  day.  claims  the  rela- 
tionship with  nil  the  elo- 
quence he  can  command,  ami 
proceeds  to  borrow  as  much 
money  ns  the  gunrdsmun  will 
lend  to  him.  As  generosity  is 
one  of  the  ehnraet eristics  of 
the  Sumonn.  the  importunate 
relation  nearly  always  gets 
what  he  wishrs.  In  return 
for  the  loan  the  relative 
hrings  in  presents  of  taro, 
bread  fruit,  green  luinanas. 
and  fish,  which  the  guards- 
man accepts,  as  these  are  the 
staple  foods  of  the  island. 

Tutuila,  which  has  an  area 
of  fifty -four  square  miles  and 
*>800  inhabitants,  possesses 
in  Pago- Pago  the  most  val- 
uable harbor  in  the  south 
Pacific  (Wan.  Of  it  ex- 
C’hief  • Justice  ('handlers  of 
Samoa  has  said:  “The  harbor 
of  Pngo-Pago  could  hold  the 
entire  naval  force  of  the 
I'nited  States,  ami  is  so  j«*i- 
fectly  arranged  that  only 
two  vessels  can  enter  it  at 
the  same  time.  The  conling- 
station,  being  surrounded  by 
high  bluffs,  ran  not  lie  reached 
by  shells  from  the  outside.” 
The  navy  is  making  a great 
effort  to  increase  the  facili- 
ties of  the  station,  and  hopes 
eventually  to  muke  its  ca- 
pacity lil.OOO  tons,  so  that 
American  war-ships  will  al- 
ways find  there  un  ample  supply  for  their  bunkers. 

At  the-  time  that  Tutuila  was  ceiled  to  the  I’nited  States  the 
little  m-ighlsiring  islands  of  Tail,  Olesinga,  nnd  Ofu  were  also 
ceded.  The  Sauioan  group  comprise*  fourteen  islands,  which 
lie  in  a straight  line  from  San  Francisco  to  Auckland.  New 
Zealand,  ami  an-  alsmt  4<MMl  miles  from  San  Francisco  and  4200 
mile*  from  Manila.  All  the  islands  of  the  group,  save  those 
owned  by  the  I’nited  States,  are  governed  by  (Jermany. 

Tutuila  i*  not  at  present  important  eommercially,  but  is  held 
to  l>c  highly  hi  I mil  de  in  its  relation  to  the  commerce  of  any 
»in t ion  which  desires  to  cultivate  Irudr  across  the  Pacific. 


Tht  Chang e tc  rough  t by  service  in  the  t'ita/ila  tiuard,  Too  main, 
u typical  fiiMiritisMs. 
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A Year’s  Art  in  Pa.ris 

By  Ernest  Dimnet 

The  reader  la  referred  to  the  reproductions  of  some  of  the  most  notable  paintings 
of  the  year  in  Paria  on  the  two  following  pages  of  this  issue  of  the  “Weekly” 


INSTKAP  of  having,  as  she  had  twelve  years  ago.  one  exhibi- 
tion, Paris  now  has  three — one  in  the  autumn  and  two  in 
the  spring:  and  whether  we  are  artists,  or  critics,  or  mere 
amateurs,  we  are  unquest humbly  gainer*.  Hardly  anybody 
is  now  denied  u chance  of  ap|HMiliiig  to  the  public,  uml  the 
public  know  at  once,  by  the  localization  of  the  exhibits,  what  they 
liaie  to  ex|>e«-t.  and  what  thev  should  pay  attention  to.  If  you 
visit  the  Petit  Palais  on  n suiter  afternoon  of  October,  you  know- 
yon  will  find  the  rooms  all  ablaze  with  the  flaming  canvases  of 
youthful  artists  confident  they  can  paint  all  they  we.  or  even 
more  than  they  see.  You  will  lie  shocked  at  many  things,  tie- 
lighted  at  a few,  and — your  real  Is-nHlt — informed  i*y  most  that 
you  used  to  see  the  lieaien  and  earth  as  they  really  are  when  you 
were  six  years  obi.  hut  since  then  have  learned,  with  great  effort, 
through  academic  painters,  to  see  them  as  they  appear  in  art 
galleries.  A few  months  afterwards,  if  yon  go  round  the  forty- 
three  rooms  of  the  official  Salon  -that  of  the  Artistes  Frant.nis- 


you  will  find  yourself  confronting  nu  miter  less  pictures  Itearing  on 
their  frames  the  two  magic  letters  II.  C.  (horn  coaeowral,  uml  the 
signatures,  the  subjects,  the  treatment,  will  all  tell  you  that  you 
are  in  the  presence  of  Art  as  understood  by  tHimfortable.  well-to- 
do.  well-paid,  clever  artists,  with  too  many  distinctions  to  think 
of  effort  and  too  much  ability  to  think  of  improvement.  There 
it  i*  that  you  find  the  great  historical  scenes  painted  hy  official 
appointment:  presidents  taking  ship  and  kings  landing;  queen* 
witnessing  charge*  ami  ein|*eror*  embracing  aged  generals;  intrudes, 
illuminations,  and  all  the  |M>pulur  rejoicing*  that  aihirn  stair- 
case nnd  hull  in  the  public  building*.  There  also  arc  the  alle- 
gorical tableaux  ordered  by  universities  and  colleges:  Youth  di»- 
porting  himself  in  a golden  light  under  fanciful  foliages,  or  IjiImo4 
driving  his  oxen  through  a Ism  nd  less  plain.  There,  alsive  all,  are 
the  portrait*  of  the  rich  and  the  great.  Onlv  an  eh-gnnt  fence  of 
exotic*  divides  the  Artistes  Franca  is  from  titc  Societf1  Rationale, 
(t'antima  d on  page 
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Portrait  of  ilmlamr  XXX,  tin  Carolutlhiran 


" tfwitsrf,  Place  dc  Bigovie,”  by  C.  Collet 


**  Tmliffht,”  by  H.  R.  Mcnant  " Entrance  of  the  Royal  ftb 

THE  YEAR’S  ART  IN  PARIS— SOME  OF  THE 

EXHIE 

For  tv  description  of  the  art  venr  in  Paris  the  reader  is  referred  10 
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lOTEWORTHY  PICTURES  OF  THE  SEASONS 
IONS 


article  by  M.  Ernest  Dimnet  beginning  on  page  l>05  of  this  Issue 
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By  KATHERINE  CECIL  THURSTON 

Author  of  "The  Masquerader" 


HYNoPSIS  OK  PKKt'KMXt.  CHAPTERS 

I it'll  Is  Asahlib.  n confirmed  gambler  amt  spendthrift.  die*  of  an  acci- 
dent at  til*  niKCNtral  home  In  Ireland.  leaving  hi*  two  young  daughter*, 
riodagh  mid  Nam  e,  under  the  guardianship  of  an  old  school  friend  <>f  hi*. 
James  Mllbnukr.  Ml  Ilia  tik.-  fail*  In  love  with  riodagh.  an.I  marries  her. 
four  year*  later,  Nance  having  been  scut  off  to  s.-le-il.  Mllhauke  take* 
riodagh  to  Yenlcn  where  he  I*  to  meet  hi*  IhihIdpss  adviser  Itarnard  for 
. oiiMiiltat  ion.  A*  they  enter  the  hotel  on  the  evening  of  their  arrival. 
« Indagli  I*  'lo«ply  observed  by  two  men  flitting  at  the  entrant-*.  One  of 
iheae  turn  la  Valentine  Serraeanld,  a nephew  of  Ixird  lieerehiirst.  lie  la 
presented  to  Clodagh  that  evenln*  by  Itarnard.  who  knew  him  at  Eton, 
and  during  dinner  Itnrnnrd  suggests  to  t'lodagh  that  she  amuse  herself 
while  In  Venice  and  meet  new  friend*.  Serraeanld  offer*  Ixird  Deere- 
hurst's  gondola  for  an  evening’*  excursion  upon  the  canal*,  and  riodagh 
accept*.  With  Serrnrauld.  laird  lieerehnrst.  and  Itarnard.  t'bulagb  goes 
to  Lady  Frances  Hope'*  reuldenc*.  the  Palnrzo  I'goehlnl.  and  there,  for 
the  tlr*t  time.  ares  plav  at  roulette,  porrehtirot  play*  for  her  auil  win*, 
but  *He  protest*  at  aerr-pting  the  winning*.  lu  the  course  of  tlie  evening, 
mention  1*  made  of  a yo.ing  Englishman  named  Sir  Waller  Core,  whom 
hi*  acquaintance*  hnniorlngly  dub  *•  Sir  tinlahad."  and  who*e  reputed 
charm  icrtsth-*  arouse  CI.mIbuIi'h  Interest.  Tlie  next  morning,  while  t’lo 
dagh  la  on  the  eanal  with  Barnard,  they  arc  Sir  Walter,  who  ha*  1«*t 
arrived  In  \>nlr*.  t l idagh  meet*  him  at  iJtdv  France*-*  on  the  night 
of  hi*  arrival,  and  I*  Immediately  attracted  to  him.  But  (lore,  regard- 
ing her  a*  a frlvolona  woman  or  fashion,  hold*  aloof.  Clodagh.  in- 
■ .-dwiI  hv  hi*  eoldneMM.  res-ldmuly  encourage*  Deerehnrat'a  attention*. 
Enter,  left  alone  by  Mlllmnke  * nhwnce  on  one  of  hi*  antiquarian  expe- 
■II t Ion*,  and  angered  hv  (lure's  apparent  disapproval.  *he  arcepta  an 
Invitation  to  dine  with  fiper*hurst,  Serraeanld.  and  Barnard  at  the  ” Ah- 
twill,”  a fn*lilonahle  restaurant.  After  tlie  dinner,  at  which  Clodagh  I* 
Induced  hy  Ijird  I »ee  refill  r*t  drink  her  first  gin**  of  ehamjiaguc.  the 

party  go  to  lady  France*  Hope'*.  Here  Clodagh.  spurred  on  by  her 
resent  men  t of  (lore's  attitude.  asks  Deerehurst  to  teach  Iter  to  play 
roulette.  The  next  night  *he  gamble*  recklessly,  and  loses  nil  lier 
money  After  the  play,  she  permit*  Deereliur*!  to  renew  his  attention* 
to  her,  during  which  lie  kisses  her  hand.  She  accept*  flora’#  offer  to 
take  her  home  lu  hla  goudota.  During  the  trip  Sir  Walter  tells  her 
frankly  that  ehc  U retting  Into  had  company,  and  advise*  lu-r  to  change 
b»-r  course.  C'lodnttli,  angered  and  linniiliated.  roc*  to  her  l.tislatnl  and 
entreats  him  to  lake  her  away  frunt  Venice.  Two  years  later  aim  I*  in 
Florence.  Mlllmnke  having  Ja*t  died,  leaving  her  two  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  with  a thousand  pound*  in  trust  for  Nance. 

CHAPTER  XXX 

XACTI.V  one  week  later  Clodagh  arrived  in  Pari*  on  her 
way  to  Knglund.  Nimonetta  OUnlenghi,  an  Italian  woman, 
who  hml  Iwph  in  her  service  a*  mu  id  lor  nearly  four  year*, 
wan  her  only  companion:  there  waa  no  frirnil  to  inert  or 
welcome  her  in  the  unfamiliar  cltv,  and  even  tlie  dog 
Mic-k.  the  companion  "f  so  ninny  solitary  hours,  hud  hern  left 
lieiiind  in  Florence  until  she  could  conveniently  send  for  him:  yet. 
incongruous  a»  it  may  sound,  her  feeling*  were  happy — her  mind 
wn*  free  from  loneliness  a*  her  train  "teamed  into  the  crowded 
railway  station  and  *hc  finmd  herself  free  to  drive  to  her  hotel. 
After  nil.  life  undeniably  at  retched  In-fore  her.  and  there  was  no 
prohibition  ngnin-l  letting  her  eye*  dwell  upon  the  vista*  it 
opened  up. 

Knowledge  of  duty  done — I**  the  doing  ever  so  tardy — i*  the 
l»c*t  stimulus  for  the  wayfarer  in  the  world's  liyways:  and  t'lo- 
daglt.  a*  »he  stepped  from  her  train  on  that  February  afternoon, 
was  eonseimis  of  sonic  wieh  reassuring  certainty. 

In  the  last  two  years  life  for  her  had  ln*m  n thing  of  pliysieal 
inaction,  aei-ompanied  l»y  a subtle  process  of  mental  development. 
The  night  of  tempestuous  excitement,  when,  in  a whirl  of  pain, 
chagrin.  and  passionate  self-contempt.  she  had  repudiated  Venice 
and  her  newly  made  friends,  had  Ixen  tile  birth  of  a frr*h  phase 
in  her  existence.  With  all  the  ardor,  all  the  enthusiasm,  whereof 
her  vivid  nature  was  capable,  she  had  veered  from  her  former 
point  of  view  to  u not  her  almost  ns  extreme.  The  return  to  Flor- 
ence. the  taking  up  of  existence  in  the  secluded  villa,  had  Iweu 
like  the  incident*  of  a dream : then,  in  the  days  that  had  suc- 
ceeded— in  the  early  mornings  or  the  lute  evening* — a*  she  sat 
ii|Mm  the  marble  rim  of  the  drowsy  fountain  in  the  gulden,  gumt 
down  from  Kiexnle  upon  the  sleeping  llomnn  ninphilhen1re,  or 
knelt  in  o dim  teres*  of  the  old  church  of  Sun  Itorninicn.  ren- 
dered mystical  hy  the  smell  of  incen«e  and  the  dicker  of  wax 
tapers,  the  dream  laid  -dm|M'd  itself.  It  had  Iwconie  u tapestry, 
into  the  pirtim  * of  which  many  figure*  were  wnv  n.  hut  where 
only  two  took  place  and  proiuinetice — her  own  and  one  other. 

For  in  those  silent  hours  the  thought  of  (Sore,  ilie  reiiieinhrance 
of  Core,  hud  runic  lank  to  her  n«  tungilile  thing*.  In  t lull  soli- 


tude peopled  hy  imuginat  ion  site  had  forgotten  the  hurt  vanity, 
tin-  hitter  disiip|K>intiiicnt.  that  had  clothed  her  lust  interview 
with  him;  and  remembered  only  that,  swing  fit  to  n-pmve  her.  he 
had  dared  to  do  so:  that,  saving  the  brink  upon  which  *hc  had 
stood,  he  had  put  out  Ilia  hand  to  draw  her  back. 

And,  standing  in  this  new  light,  tinre  became  an  ideal,  a be- 
ing apart,  endowed  with  endless  power  to  inspire  high  deeds. 
An  idealist  born,  Clodagh  was  created  to  make  believe.  The 
make  - believes  were  probably  exaggerated,  the  swaying  of  an 
impulsive  mind  from  one  emotional  pde  to  the  other;  hut  in  tlii* 
case,  at  least,  lienefit  accrued.  She  developed  a sudden  gentle 
tolerance  of  Millianke— an  altogether  unprecedented  eare  for  hi* 
eoiufort  .Hid  wrlldieing. 

The  working  of  llii*  profoundly  subtle  emotion  was  far  too 
deep  to  lie  even  g«e**cd  at  hy  herself.  And  had  any  student  of 
human  nature  told  her  that  the  new  tenderness  for  the  timid, 
it  mi  ""liming  )ni*lund.  who  made  so  few  demands  iipui  her  consid- 
eration, uruae  from  the  fact  that  another  mint  hud  crossed  her 
life — rousing  at  once  her  imagination,  her  antagonism,  and  her 
admiration,  showing  her  new  depths  in  tlie  world  around  her.  new 
possibilities  within  herself — site  would  have  Isen  both  incredulous 
and  indignant. 

But  no  student  of  human  nature  visit. si  the  villa.  And  she 
lived  on  undisturbed  in  her  atmosphere  of  dreams.  Whet  her  the 
vague.  *ul>con*cinii*  thought  that  f!ore,  away  in  hi*  own  world, 
might  hear  of  lier  graver  attitude  towards  life  and  might  aren't ly 
approve,  ever  lent  rest  to  her  srlf-ini]Nisi*|  duties,  it  would  have 
Is-en  impossible  to  say:  hut  certain  it  is  that  if  the  thought  canto 
it  came  unhidden  and  stayed  unrecognized. 

Ami  nowr  Millxinkr  was  dead.  And  life — not  tlie  mythical  life  of 
memories,  even  of  ideals,  but  the  life  of  hope  and  warm  human 
Missihilities — was  hers,  a*  it  had  lieen  long  ago.  before  her  hus- 
•a nd's  name  had  ever  met  her  ears. 

Her  mind  was  at  penes*  a*  alic  drove  through  the  narrow  street* 
of  Baris,  with  their  cheerful  characteristic  chorus  of  shouting 
news- vender*,  cracking  whips,  and  laughing,  chattering  people. 

Tlie  hotel  she  had  chosen  was  a small  one,  close  to  the  Place 
YcndAme ; and  alien  her  fiacre  stoppisl  and  she  entered  the  vesti- 
bule, her  sense  of  pleusitre  nnd  contentment  increased.  Tlie  quiet 
air  of  the  place  contrasted  agreeably  with  her  previous  experience 
of  hotel  life. 

Still  conscious  of  this  impression  of  security,  she  turned  away 
from  the  bureau  where  she  had  register ed  her  name,  mid  crossed 
the  vestibule  to  the  lift.  Taking  her  place  on  the  velvet-covered 
seat,  she  watched  the  attendant  close  the  iron  doors  uml  turn  to 
set  tlie  lift  in  motion.  Hot  at  the  moment.  I lint  lie  laid  hi*  hand 
upon  the  button  she  saw  tlie  big.  swinging  door*  of  the  hotel  o|ien 
to  admit  n holy. 

The  newcomer,  swing  that  the  lift  wn*  about  to  nseend.  hur- 
ried towards  it:  and  t'l.slagh,  idly  interested  hy  the  sound  of 
rustling  silk.  Ini  nisi  forward  in  her  scut.  But  the  light  in  the 
vestibule  was  dim.  and  she  caught  nothing  lieyond  the  outline  of 
a large  hat  and  the  suggestion  of  a |mle-green  dress.  Tlien.  sud- 
denly. tlie  stranger  spoke,  and  her  heart  gave  a tremendous  leap. 

"Wait!”  she  called  in  French.  “Wait!  1 am  coining!" 

It  needed  hut  Hie  live  word*,  spoken  in  u clear,  dictatorial 
voice,  to  assure  t'lodugh  tliut.  the  speaker  was  known  to  Iter; 
and  as  the  attendant  paused  in  Ids  task.  and.  turning  promptly, 
opened  tin*  grilled  door,  her  mind  wn*  prepared  for  the  vision  of 
lady  Frame*  Hope, 

Hut  if  she  wa*  prepared  for  the  encounter  the  newcomer  wa« 
taken  completely  liy  surprise.  Filtering  the  lift,  she  glanced  cas- 
ually at  its  other  occupant;  then  her  whole  fan-  changed. 

" It  is — It  can't  Is  ! It  i*  Mr*.  Millnnke!”  Her  glume 
panned  rapidlv  over  Clodagh'*  deep  mourning,  and  her  expression 
alteied  in  nrennlarici'.  “ My  dear  Mr*  Milhnnkr.”  she  said,  soft- 
ly. “ how  thoughtless  of  me  not  to  realize  at  nine!  I heard 
through  Mr.  Barnard.  How  an-  you?  Ilnw  are  you?” 

She  pressed  tlie  hand  Clodagh  had  offered  her.  and  looked  avtii- 
piillieth-iilly  into  tier  face.  Then,  as  tin*  lift,  gliding  upward, 
"topped  al  the  lir-t  floor  and  Clodagh  row,  her  expression  changed 
again. 
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"Are  you  located  on  thin  floor?  How  delightful ! We  an* 
neighbor*.  I mu  number  five.  What  are  you!'' 

•'Seven."  Ch  slngh  Mid,  gently,  speaking  for  the  II rat  time. 
There  wo*  something  very  strange  to  her  in  this  inerting — some- 
thing not  altogether  unpleasant.  In  the  two  year*  since  they  had 
met — ami  in  the  light  of  her  Inst  evening  in  Venire — the  image 
of  Lady  Frances  Hope  had  become  slightly  distorted.  And  there 
was  a sense  of  surprise,  of  reassurance,  in  finding  her  no  kindly, 
so  gracious,  so  unn  la  rating. 

“Seven!"  Lady  Frances  repealed.  “Delightful!  You  must 
dine  with  me  to  night.  I have  a private  room,  and  am  quite  alone, 
it  will  tie  an  act  of  charity.  I mu  mi  my  way  south.  I tv  the  way. 
where  are  you  bound  for?" 

Clodagh  smiled. 

" I am  going  home.*' 

“ Home?" 

“ To  England." 

" England ! My  dear  child,  not  England  in  February?  Why. 
the  at nioaphere  is  a mmhiuation  of  log  and  sleet ; mid  the  pro- 
pie  "—she  made  a gesture  of  horror.  “ Why.  everybody  who  hasn't 
inltueii/a  is  either  expecting  it  or  shaking  it  off." 

Clodagli  laughed  a little. 

•*  1 have  never  had  influenza.  It  will  he  an  experience.  Blit 
I must  look  after  my  maid.  Travelling  i*  new  to  her." 

Site  glanced  down  the  corridor  to  where  Simnnctta  was  await- 
ing her  hrside  a mountain  of  luggage. 

IjuIv  Frances  made  haste  to  echo  her  laugh. 

“Well,  well!"  she  said.  “It’s  good  to  have  the  enthusiasm  of 
youth.  Ilut  you  will  dine  with  me?  Dinner  in  an  hour." 

Clodagh  hesitated.  Yesterday  ahe  would  have  ardently  avoided 
a meeting  with  Iuuly  Frances  Hope.  Now  that  it  had  been  thrust 
u jh in  her  it  seemed  to  posses*  no  danger.  What  was  it  (Sore  had 
said  on  t hut  memorable  night?  **  I am  not  depreciating  Lady 
Frnnecs  Hope's  social  standing."  Very  swiftly  she  recalled  the 
words,  and  construed  them  in  the  light  of  her  present  feelings. 
After  all.  she  was  not  the  child  she  hud  been  two  years  ago.  And 
it  was  not  Lady  Frances,  hut  the  *et  that  surrounded  her,  to  which 
(Sore  took  exception. 

Her  companion,  seeing  t lie  hesitation  in  her  eyes,  gave  n quirk, 
bright  smile. 

“ Do  come!  1 will  give  you  news  of — every  one." 

( 'lodagh  colored  slightly. 

“Very  well,"  she  said.  “ In  an  hour.  Thank  you  very  much!” 

And  with  an  agreeable,  unfamiliar  sense  of  interest  and  ex- 
citement. she  turned  and  passed  down  the  corridor  to  where  Siino- 
nett  a stood. 

Before  opening  her  own  door,  laidy  Frances  Hope  stood  for  a 
few  seconds  watching  the  re- 
treating figure:  then,  apparent- 
ly without  reason,  she  frowned, 
ifrcw  her  lips  together,  and  push- 
ing her  door  hastily  open,  passed 
out  of  sight. 

Still  imbued  with  the  sense  of 
contentment.  Clodagh  changed 
her  heavy  black  travelling  dress 
for  one  of  lighter  texture,  al- 
lowed Simonetta  to  rearrange  her 
hair,  and.  at  the  appointed  hour, 
presented  herself  at  I-ady  Fran- 
ces Hope’s  door. 

Lady  Frances  had  also  dis- 
carded her  elaborate  costume  for 
something  lighter  and  more  com- 
fortable, and  was  already 
ensconced  on  a low  divan,  read- 
ing a Flench  novel,  when  her 
guest  was  announced.  Imme- 
diately (’lodagh ’s  uu iiw  reached 
her  she  threw  the  book  aside  and 
ro«e  with  greut  cordiality. 

“ How  sweet  you  look!”  she 
exclaimed,  " You  are  the  first 
dark  woman  I've  ever  liked  in 
black.  But  then,  of  course,  you 
are  not  exactly  dark.  Sit  down! 

Dinner  will  la*  served  in  a mo- 
ment. How  did  you  know  of  this 
place?  Have  you  stayed  here 
before?’ 

( lodagh  had  come  forward  and 
Seated  herself  la-side  her  hostess. 

Now,  as  sIm*  looked  atsiut  her.  *lic 
noticed  with  a feeling  of  restful- 
m**s  that  the  room  was  pretty 
and  homelike,  and  that  there 
were  flowers  on  the  tables  and 
soft  yellow  shades  on  the  electric 
In  in  [s*. 

'*  No.  I have  never  (icon  here 
liefnro.  Mr.  Barnard  gave  the 
nddress  to  my — my  litishand. 
when  we  were  in  Venice:  and  I 
enine  across  it  among  his  |>*|>rr« 
after — after — ” She  hesitated. 

laidy  France*  leaned  forward 
sympathetically. 

“ Poor  child!"  she  murmured. 

'*  Don’t  talk  of  it!  You  have 


had  a most  trying  time.  Haniry  told  me  all  uhout  it  only  a week 
ago.  But  this  place  is  really  quite  good,"  she  added,  in  a cheer 
fill  voice;  “ la*t let*  now  than  ever.  They  have  just  secured  the 
rkef  from  the  Ahhati  restaurant  in  Venice.  But,  of  course,  you 
knew  Ahtsiti's.** 

Her  quick  glance  passed  over  Clndngh’a  face.  Then  she  rose  and 
moved  to  the  table  as  two  waiters  entered,  and  dinner  was  an- 
nounced. 

Clodagli  colored,  and  crossed  the  room  in  her  hostess’s  wake. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  taking  her  seat  .it  the  table — "yes;  I mice 
dined  there.  It  was  u wonderfully  fascinating  place,  lias  it  lieen 
u failure?" 

l-ady  Fra  mi's  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

" Vanished  I But  tell  me  about  yourself!”  She  turned  to  her 
guest  with  a change  of  manner.  " You  an*  not  seriously  contem- 
plating England  at  this  time  of  year?" 

('lodagh  smiled  calmly. 

“ (Juitc  seriously." 

“ But.  my  dear  child,  why,  if  one  may  hr  inquisitive?" 

“ Because  I want  to  know  England  — to  know  the  English." 

laily  France*’*  eyes  narrowed  very  slightly;  then  she  gave  one 
of  her  bright  laughs. 

“Then  come  hack  with  me  to  the  Hiviern!  Any  English  |x-n 
pie  worth  studying  will  la*  found  there.  Change  your  plans! 
Come  hack  with  me!" 

Clodagh  looked  up.  She  was  uncertain  whether  the  suggestion 
had  becie made  in  jc*t  or  earnest,  and  the  smiling,  wa rolling  glume 
of  her  hosteks  did  not  enlighten  her.  With  a slight  1 is- ling  of  cm- 
hariussiniait  she  broke  off  abruptly  into  another  channel  of  tulk. 

“And  how  is  Mr.  Barnard?'7  she  asked. 

“ Barney?  Oh,  optimistic  as  ever!" 

"Then  there  is  one  amusing  person  left  in  Knglund!" 

Lady  Frances  laughed. 

"Only  temporarily.  He  takes  his  holiday  next  month,  last 
March  he  joined  the  Lunrd*  and  me  in  Naples,  and  we  all  went  on 
to  Sicily.  It  was  tremendous  fun." 

She  laughed  again  over  some  rerolleefinn.  and  entered  upon  a 
history  of  her  Sieilian  adventure*  that  occupied  the  rest  of 
dinner. 

At  the  termination  of  the  meal,  however,  when  the  waiter* 
hud  brought  in  coffee  and  silently  retired,  she  dropped  her  rem- 
iniscent tone,  and.  rising  from  table,  moved  hack  to  the  divan, 
which  was  drawn  pleasantly  near  to  a bright,  wood  fire, 

"Come  here,  and  let's  lie  comfortable!"  she  said.  "I  always 
have  a cigarette  after  dinner.  I forget  whether  you  smoke." 

Clodagh  smiled  as  she  came  slowly  forward. 

“ Not  since  my  cousin  and  I used  to  smoke  in  the  toil  liranrhc* 
of  an  apple -tree  in  Ireland.  I 
should  la-  afraid  to  try  the  ex- 
periment again;  I might  loss*  an 
illusion.  No  other  cigarette* 
could  taste  like  those  stolen 
ones!" 

she  gave  a little  sigh,  then  a 
liitle  laugh,  and  seated  herself. 

I«adv  France*  looked  up  from 
the  cigarette  she  was  drawing 
from  her  case. 

" Illusions!*’  she  said.  ’*  Why. 
life  is  all  illusion*  at  your  age!" 
She  ^iau»fd;  then,  after  a mo- 
ments silence,  went  on  again, 
but  in  a slower,  more  considered 
voice.  " You  thought  1 was 
jesting  at  dinner,  when  I asked 
you  to  come  south  with  me.  But 
I wasn’t.  1 meant  it."  She 
struck  a match  and  lighted  her 
cigarette.  " You  don’t  know  how 
you  would  enjoy  Nice.  You  lost 
yourself  in  the  delights  of 
roulette  at  Venice.  Think  what 
Monte  Carlo  would  la*!” 

With  a sudden  tumultuous 
confusion.  Clodagh  flushed. 

’’  I — I have  reused  to  care 
about  things  like  that,”  she  said, 
in  a hurried  voice. 

lady  Frances's  expression 
changed  to  one  of  deep  Interest. 

“Ceased  to  can-?”  she  repeat 
nl,  softly.  " Sincr  when?  And 
w by?" 

“ Since” — Clodagh  hesitated — 
"oh.  since  that  time  in  Venire.” 
Her  hostess  flicked  the  ash 
from  her  cigarette. 

“ Sonic  new  influence?" 
Clodagh  was  taken  unaware*. 
"I  I have  got  to  know  my- 
self better  since  that  time  in 
Venice.”  she  said,  below  her 
breath.  **  Some  one — something 
— lias  made  me  see  that  it  was 
not  my  true  self  that  showed 
then.  I was  foolish  in  those 
days.  I was  curried  uwuy." 

A very  faint  smile  flitted 
across  laidy  France*'*  lip*. 

” That  idea  belong*  to  some 
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one  else?"  she 
Nt id.  in  a quiet, 
cordial  torn* 
that  invited 
confidence. 

Moved  by  a 
Midden  impulse. 

('lodagh  leaned 
forward  in  her 
seal  and  clasped 
her  hands.  A* 
on  the  day 
Florence  — the 
day  when  she 
had  written  her 
letter  to  Uu- 
re  nee  A*»hlin — 
her  soul  thirst- 
ed for  con- 
fession.  After 
two  long  years 
of  silent 
thought  the 
temptation  to 
open  her  heart 
in  speech  waa 
overmastering. 

The  room  was 
comfort  able, 
dimly  lighted, 
almost  home- 
like; tho  hour 
was  propitious; 
her  hostess's 
voice  was  ex- 
t r u o rdinarily 
kind.  She  stole 
face. 

*•  Lady  Frances."  she  said,  suddenly.  " 1 was  very  childish, 
verj  foolish,  that  time  in  Venice.  I knew  it  even  liefore  I — be- 
fore I left.” 

With  extreme  tact  Ladv  Frances  refrained  from  looking  at  her. 
Smoking  quietly,  she  muAc  her  next  remark  in  a low,  reassuring 
voice. 

"Then  that  was  why  you  left  so  stiddrnly?" 

" That  was  why.” 

“Walter  Gore  must  have  been  very  eloquent  I” 

Lady  Frances  apoke  in  the  same  "even  tone;  but.  as  she  felt 
the  thrill  of  surprise  with  which  (‘lodagh  received  her  words,  she 
turned  quickly  and  decisively,  and  met  her  startled  eyes. 

" I always  knew  that  Walter  Gore  went  haek  with  you  to 
our  hotel  on  that  last  night,”  "be  said.  “ I always  knew  that 
e read  you  a very  mom  I lecture." 

(‘lodagh  drew  a quick  breath. 

" But  how  did  you  know?" 

Lady  Frances  studied  her  face  for  a moment ; then  she  gave  a 
direct"  answer  to  the  ouestion  put  to  her. 

“ Walter  himself  told  me,”  she  said. 

Aftrr  she  had  spoken  there  was  a silrnee  in  the  room.  On 
her  part  it  was  the  silence  of  the  experimenter  who  has  taken 
a step  in  a new  direction  and  is  waiting  for  results;  on  Clodagh’n 
it  was  the  silence  of  incredulity,  of  doubt,  of  dread.  That  Gore 
should  have  spoken  of  that  last  night  in  Vernier  to  any  third  per- 
son was  a circumstance  that,  at  very  least,  nerdrd  explanation. 
She  sat  breathlessly  waiting  thuL  explanation. 

During  the  moment  of  fruitful  silence  laidy  Frances  Hope  re- 
mained very  still,  fingering  her  cigarette,  drawing  in  fitful  puffs 
of  smoke,  avoiding  with  elaborate  carelessness  any  observation 
of  her  companion's  manner. 

Then,  as  if  some  psychological  crisis  for  which  she  was  wait- 
ing had  been  achieved,  she  altered  her  position  and  her  expression, 
and  turning,  laid  her  hand  iijain  Clouagh'a. 

“ Dear  Mrs.  M lllmnke,"  slip  said.  “ I am  glad  all  this  has  hap- 
pened; I am  glad  we  have  met.  Von  arc  at  a moment  in  your 
fife  when  you  need  a friend — a friend  who  understands — ” 

Her  fingers  tightened  upon  (.'lodagh 's  in  a warm,  sympathetic 
pressure. 

**  You  are  young;  you  are  free;  you  have  the  whole  world  at 
vour  feet.  Don't  spoil  your  life  by  taking  it  ton  aeriously!  When 
I was  your  age.  or  only  a little  older  than  you,  I waa  left  a 
widow — as  you  have  Is-en  left : but  I was  unlike  von  in  one  par- 
ticular -I  hail  a very  wise*  and  far-awing  mother  to  help  me  with 
her  advice.  Do  you  know  what  her  advice  was?” 

('lodagh  sat  silent. 

“It  was  comprised  in  one  sentence:  ‘Avoid  seundal.  but  fly 

from  sentiment !’  l>o  vou  see  nil  the  wisdom  in  that  advice  to  a 
woman  who  bus  just  Im-isoih-  her  own  mistrCM?” 

Still  ('lodagh  was  silent,  filled  hv  a sense  of  uncertainty,  of 
loneliness,  of  fear.  She  waited  for  laidy  Frances's  explanation 
with  the  numb  sense  of  helplessness  that  is  born  of  ignorance. 

“Of  course  1 may  lie  wrong,”  the  strong,  reliant  voice  went  on, 
“ but  I feel  you  arc  in  need  of  just  such  counsel.  You  are  emo- 
tional; yon  arc*  an  idealist:  yon  are  coming  out  into  life  expect- 
ing it  to  Ik*  a fairy  tale — and  it  is  not  a fairy-tale.  It  is  a 
realistic  story — sometimes  a long  one.  sometimes  a short  cun*, 
but  always  realistic.  Take  m.v  advice!  Make  the  best  of  it  as 
it  is!  Don't  break  your  heart  Is-cutisr  there  are  no  dragons,  or 
castles,  or  princes.” 

She-  pniised  at  l-i«1  : ami  at  last  t ‘lodagh  spoke. 

” You  are  very  kind — very  good.  But  I don't  are  what  it  all 


has  to  do  with 

me.” 

With  a frank, 
almost  an  af- 
fectionate. ges- 
t ii  r e,  Ladv 
F ranees  took 
both  her  bands, 
and,  looking 
into  her  face, 
spoke  the  words 
for  which  she 
had  so  carefully 
prepared  t h c 
way. 

“If  what  I 
am  going  to  say 
hurU  you.  you 
must  forgive 
nie.  I feel 
such  centuries 
older  than  you 
that  I can  risk 
a great  deal. 
Don’t  spoil  your 
life,  don’t  throw 
away  your 
pleasure.  be- 
cause  of  one 
moral  lecture! 
It  isn't  worth 
while.  I know 
what  I am  say- 
ing. People  like 
Walter  Gore 
are  reprehensi- 
ble. They  take  themselves  so  seriously  that  sometimes  other  peo- 
ple make  the  mistake  of  taking  them  seriously  too,  and  then  things 
go  wrong.” 

(-’lodagn’B  face  became  a shade  paler. 

" I — 1 am  stupid,”  she  said,  faintly.  " I don’t  seem  to  under- 
stand.” 

" My  dear!  It  Ii  so  hard  to  qay  it  bluntly.” 

“ Pirusc  say  it  bluntly." 

For  an  instant,  the  older  woman  hesitated  liefore  the  coldness 
of  ('Iralugh's  tone;  but  tile  next,  she  took  the  opening  offered  her. 

” You  are  deliberately  turning  nway  from  the  best  in  life  be- 
cause some  one.  in  n moment  of  enthusiasm,  preached  you  a ser- 
mon. You  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  Walter  Gore  did 
something  unusuul  when  he  warned  you  against  cards  and  roulette 
— against  laird  Deerehurst  ami  Vul  Serracauld  and  me — whereas. 
Walter  was  born  to  preach!" 

t'lodagh's  lips  parted.  Lady  Frances  had  justified  herself.  Gore 
had  spoken  of  that  laBt  interview.  But  why?  And  bow? 

" Ladv  Frances,”  she  said,  very  quietly.  " why  did  Sir  Walter 
Gore  tell  you  all  these  things!" 

lad]’  Frances  freed  the  hands  she  had  continued  to  hold. 

" Oh.  wc  are  old  friends.  He  tells  me  many  things.  I fought 
more  than  one  battle  for  you  while  you  were  in  Venice — and  after- 
wards.” 

“ For  me!  After  I left  Venice?” 

“Oh,  many  battles.  Walter  is  so  extreme  in  his  judgments  of 
men  and  tilings.  I lose  patience  with  him  sometimes." 

**  And  what  was  Sir  Walter  Gore’s  judgment  of  me — after  I 
left  Venice!” 

Lady  Frances  gave  a little  deprecating  laugh. 

” Would  that  lie  quite  fair?" 

“ Yes,  I think  on,  if  I wish  to  know.” 

The  older  woman  took  a fresh  cigarette  from  the  case  be- 
side her. 

“ And  you  won’t  be  offended  ?” 

" I won’t  lie  offended."  t'lodagh’s  voire  sounded  a little  dry. 

"Well,  then — Oh,  really,  it's  very  stupid!  Perhaps  I’d  Is- tier 
not.” 

(’lodagh  rose  quietly  from  the  divan  and  walked  to  the  mantel- 
piece. 

" Please  tell  me.”  she  said. 

At  her  tone  her  hostess  ceased  to  dally.  She  struck  a match 
and  raised  the  cigarette  to  her  |i|is. 

“Well."  she  said,  with  another  little  apologetic  laugh.  "I 
think  Walter  has  always  imagined  you  a very  pretty,  very  fas- 
cinating—little  fool!” 

There  was  another  silence — very  short,  but  very  tense.  1-ady 
Frances  laid  down  her  cigarette  unligtilcd,  and  blew  out  the 
match. 

“Mrs.  Milliunkc.  you  don’t  mind?" 

Cbwlugh  laughed — suddenly  and  almost  loudly. 

” Mind!  Mind!  W hy  should  I mind?” 

Had  her  denial  been  a shade  less  intense  its  steadiness  might 
have  deceived  her  ciiinpnniiui : as  it  was.  the  faintest  flickering 
smile  lunched  her  lips  n«  she  also  ro«e  and  cut  lie  slowly  forward. 

“My  dear  child!”  she  murmured,  reproachful  I v.  “My  dear 
child,  you  have  misunderstood.  I never  implied  that  Walter  in- 
terested you  personally:  I merely  used  him  as  an  illustration — as 
a means  of  conveying  the  folly  of  taking  |M-opli-  seriously.  But 
you  arc  tired  I have  Is-en  cruelly  unri-asonalde.  I shall  send  von 
straight  to  ls-d.  You  are  fagged  after  that  long  journey." 

She  put  out  her  band  an-l  laid  it  on  t'lodagh's  arm:  hut  Clodagh 
was  not  in  a mood  to  he  caressml. 

(('mil in tirtl  nil  (HUjr  l MU.) 
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About  Paris 

By  A n g 1 o-A  meric&n 


P*ais.  r.  ipdj 

MUST  of  count?  begin  with  an  apology.  To  be  found  in 
Paris  on  the  brink  of  August  argue*  one  either  n imlxNly  or 
an  American.  The  14th  of  July,  the  anniversary  of  the 
fall  of  the  Pastille,  is  the  Inst  day  on  which  it  ia  per- 
missible to  la-  caught  sight  of  within  the  circle  of  the 
Orands  boulevard-.  Mut  the  Fourteenth  ami  its  lireworks,  its 
speeches  and  it*  reviews,  have  gone  these  couple  of  weeks,  and 
one  linger*  on  with  a daily  diminishing  self  respect.  The  at- 
mosphere is  vibrant  with  explanation*;  l'uri*  is  abnormally 
gestieulatnrv.  The  profundity  of  salutation*  with  which  two 
Frenchmen  encounter  one  another  on  the  Hue  dc  la  l*aix  means 
that  each  is  trying  to  hide  hi*  embarrassment  and  chagrin  on  being 
discovered  in  Paris  at  a season  so  unfashionable.  Their  excuses 
come  from  a full  heart.  It  is  not  Paris  that  really  counts  with  a 
Parisian ; it  is  the  other  Parisian* — the  happy  people  now  dis- 
porting themselves  in  the  country  and  at  the  seaside.  Hut  to  u 
foreigner  like  myself  it  is  the  place,  not  the  people,  that  mostly 
matters.  It  is  next  to  nothing  to  me  that  the  few  hundred  or 
the  few  thousand  Parisian*  who  count  have  departed,  and  that 
only  the  odd  couple  of  million*  who  do  not  count  remain;  that 
the  season  1*  over;  and  that  the  Champ*  Ely  mV*  and  the  Hois 
dp  Boulogne  are  little  more  of  a s|a*etaele  than  Hyde  Park  in  the 
third  week  of  August.  If  I were  inclined  to  resent  this  the 
presence  of  M.  WittH  and  the  Shall  of  Persia  would  fortify  me; 
but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  I accept  and  endure  it  with  indiffer- 
ence. Not,  indeed,  with  absolute  indifference;  that  would  be  in- 
human. Neither  one's  reason  nor  one’s  memory  will  allow  Paris 
in  May  to  la-  placed  un  a level  with  Paris  at  the  cud  of  July. 
One  is  conscious  of  a gap:  one  is  more  conscious  still  that  the 
gap  is  filled  with  lamentable  inadequacy. 

The  Americans  ti\  Ptvria 

The  people  who  fill  it  are  my  own  countrymen  and  country- 
women from  the  United  State*.  And  I for  one  am  not  quite 
patriotic  enough  to  contend  that  the  absence  of  "all  Paris"  is 
atoned  for  by  the  presence , the  overflowing  presence,  of  “ all 
America.”  Mr.  White  law  Reid,  a few  weeks  ago.  was  enlarging 
in  lumdon  upon  the  pervasiveness  of  the  foreign  element  in  Amer- 
ica. and  was  assuring  his  English  hosts  that  New  York  was  thu 
second  largest  German  city  in  the  world,  Chicago  the  greatest 
Irish  city,  and  so  on.  By  the  same  reckoning  Paris  at  this  mo- 
ment would  take  rank  a*  an  American  city  of  the  first  order. 
There  ia  a Manhattan  Beach  atmosphere  almut  the  whole  place; 
the  Bon  March#  ia  just  about  as  American  as  Wanamaker’s ; the 
unmistakably  American  dress,  walk,  and  accent  seem  to  have 
cleared  the  Hois  and  file  ( hump*  El  v see*  of  their  French  habitues; 
and  if  you  go  into  a shop  or  into  the  courtyard  of  any  hotel  you 
will  find  Americans  predominating  as  customers  in  the  one  ami 
as  guests  in  the  other.  1 confess  I watch  my  drar  countrymen 
and  countrywomen  in  Paris  and  wonder  what  they  are  when 
they  are  at  home,  where  they  conic  from,  and  what  on  earth  they 
*up|K>se  themselves  to  he  doing  on  the  Continent.  The  American* 
one  meets  in  Euro|ie  seem  always  and  unaccountably  to  be  pre- 
cisely the  Americans  one  never  by  any  chance  meet*  in  America. 
No  doubt  all  nationalities  make  the  same  complaint,  declare  with 
vehemence  that  their  tourists  grossly  misrepresent  them,  and  are 
indignant  if  you  persist  in  searching  them  for  “ types.”  Types,  of 
course,  are  only  to  be  found  among  the  people  who  attract  notice, 
und  the  people  who  attract  notice  by  some  quaint  fatality  are 
always  the  least  desirable  sjicciiucns  of  the  country  they  come 
from.  The  English  have  suffered  for  generation*  from  these  un- 
official representatives.  It  spesiks  wonderfully  for  the  forgiving 
spirit  of  the  French  that,  in  spite  of  the  English  tourist,  they 
should  have  eoiK-huled  an  tnf« a/--  with  England.  It  is  still  possi- 
ble to  sec  Englishwomen  in  sailor  hat*  at  the  opera  accompanied 
by  brothers  and  husband*  in  gelling  suits.  Siuh  nights  are  still 
possible,  hut  they  are  growing  ran-r.  and  I am  Itouud  to  *ay 
that  the  huid-voieed.  loud  checked  Englishman  of  truditinn  i*  be- 
ing rapidly  supplanted  by  the  romping  American  girl  and  the 
cigar-chewing  American  man  of  fart.  It  i*  of  no  u*e  assuring 
Parisian*  that  they  conic,  they  must  come,  from  Oshkosh.  Paris 
has  never  heard  of  Oshkosh. 

An  Enilishman'i  Complaint 

I «n  sitting  the  other  day  in  Ihe  courtyard  of  my  hotel  in 
eoni|iMny  with  an  Englishman.  A few  yard*  away  a tremendous 
reunion  of  American*  was  taking  place.  The  shrill  of  it  echoed 
round  the  four  wall*;  people  oftened  the  shutters  of  their  rooms 
to  find  out  what  the  matter  was.  It  was  nothing  but  a meeting 
In-tween  two  families  of  Am-rieim*  who  had  known  one  another 
on  the  other  side.  But  the  sm-cchinga  which  accompanied  it,  the 
" Well,  I never*."  tlie  too  public  embracing*,  and  the  quite  im- 
possible naturalness  <>i  tin-  conversation  that  followed  held  the 
whole  hotel  captive.  My  Englishman  spoke  out.  “ I make  it  a 
rule,’’  he  said.  " never  to  put  up  at  a hotel  frequented  bv  Amer- 
icans. The  problem  of  American  tourists  is  really  becoming  very 
serious.  They  arc  spoiling  our  Kuro|M>an  hotels  just  ns  the  Jews 
spoil  any  American  hotel  to  which  they  are  admitted.  Let  one 
in,  and  the  whole  eighty  million*  follow.  You  know  how*  much 
I like  American*  in  America;  but  1 must  say  they  make  the  hotels 
over  here  intolerable  to  anyone  of  non-American  nationality  That 
is  especially  so  on  the  Continent,  where-  all  hotel*,  like  this  one. 
are  built  round  a courtyard,  and  where  a single  American  voice 


reaches  at  once  from  eighty  to  a hundred  rooms.  Listen  to  those 
peuplc  over  there.  They  will  go  on  like  that  for  another  couple 
of  hours,  without  the  faiuteat  idea  that  they  are  disturbing  every 
guest  in  the  hotel.  I have  never  quite  been  able  to  make  out 
why  Americans  should  pride  themselves  on  being  adaptable.  To 
my  wind,  no  people  preserve  their  localism*  so  tenaciously.  In 
the  last  hour  that  wo  have  sat  here  I have  seen  a*  many  cocktails 
ordered  as  you  would  see  at  the  Waldorf  itself.  At  breakfast  you 
will  find  that  nearly  ull  Americans,  spurning  the  petit  dtjeuner, 
insist  on  having  everything  that  they  are  used  to  at  home;  and 
as  for  manner,  appearance,  voice,  and  griu-ral  behavior.  1 have 
never  noticed  that  Americans  made  the  slightest  effort  to  con- 
form to  the  country  which  they  happen  to  tie  visiting.  I dou't 
in  the  least  object  to  this,  but  1 do  object  to  the  noise  they 
make,  and  1 especially  object  to  their  curious  failure  to  mukr  the 
hotel  servants,  from  the  manager  down  to  the  waiter.  respect 
them.  It  is  an  axiom  in  Europe  that  whenever  you  liml  Amer- 
icans flocking  to  a particular  hotel,  you  may  also  U-  sure  of 
finding  bad  service  ami  an  atmosphere  of  provincialism  and  in- 
civility." 

Seeing  the  Sights 

Of  course  I protested,  and  succeeded  in  making  my  Englishman 
admit  that  what  lie  said  referred  to  the  majority  of  American 
tourists  and  not  to  the  elect,  undemonstrative  minority.  In  any 
case,  1 think  this  exuberance  of  Americanism  i-  one  of  the  draw- 
back* to  Bari*  in  Julv,  and  all  the  greater  drawback  when  one 
rcim-iulier*  the  butterfly  exquisitenes*  it  has  displaced.  For  all 
that,  one  may  still  maintain  that  Baris  on  the  edge  of  Auguat  ia 
still  very  worth  while.  1 begin,  indeed,  to  understand  the  am- 
bassador of  one  of  the  great  powers  who  was  assuring  me  recently 
that  he  only  found  I-ondon  really  enjoyable  in  August,  when  he 
had  it  all  to  him-adf,  when  time  was  his  own.  and  when  he  at 
last  hail  a charter  of  getting  to  know  something  of  the  country  to 
which  lie  was  accredited.  My  feeling  towards  Paris  in  July  is 
not  dissimilar.  One’s  attention  is  not ' distracted,  except,  a*  I 
have  already  indicated,  by  the  overflow  of  thdikosh.  Otherwise,  it 
is  the  hare  fundamental*  of  Pari*  and  of  Parisian  life,  and  not 
the  accessories,  that  engage  one's  activities.  One  return*,  in  short, 
to  the  pure  tourist  state.  What  is  more,  one  fori-e*  one’s  Parisian 
friend*,  who  are  ns  ignorant  of  Paris  ns  are  Londoners  of  Lon- 
don, to  do  likewise.  It  has  been  my  pride  during  the  last  few 
days  to  introduce  Parisians  to  the  Luxembourg,  to  the  Hfltel  dr 
Villa,  to  the  trip  down  the  river  to  St. -timid  and  BOKIWt  and 
the  drive  hack  through  the  Rais,  and  to  all  the  other  obviou* 
sights  und  excursions  that  u mere  native  cannot  he  expected  to 
know-.  But  chiefly  in  these  July  days  I walk  ubmit  the  street*, 
lunch  und  dim*  at  restaurants  that  are  not  mentioned  in  Baedeker, 
and  smoke  thoughtfully  at  a nff  in  the  evening.  To  "do”  the 
streets  of  Paris  properly  one  needs  the  leisure  of  July.  From 
visits  at  more  crowded  times  one  gather*,  of  course,  an  impression 
of  immense  superiority  over  anything  that  I -on don,  Berlin,  or 
even  New  York  can  allow.  But  the  details  of  that  superiority 
only  conic  out  by  slow,  patient,  and  exhaustive  examination.  To 
stroll  about  the  Ism  don  streets  and  look  in  lit  the  shop-windows 
is  u pastime;  in  Paris  it  is  nl*o  an  education.  I own  I had  never 
realised  till  now  the  incomparable  excellence  of  French  handicrafts, 
i hardly  understand  how  an  Englishman,  after  a walk  down  the 
Avenue  de  l'Opf-rn  or  the  Boulevard  dm  Italian*,  can  bear  to  even 
glance  at  a Bond  Street  jeweller's.  To  see  what  the  French  arr 
doing  in  jewel-work  of  every  kind,  the  exquisite  taste  they  show 
in  their  designs,  the  extraordinary  fineness  of  their  workman- 
ship. is  to  mike  one  feel  that  l-ondmi  is  not  merely  a generation 
behind,  hut  could  not  in  a hundred  centuries  catch  up.  In  watches, 
nreklaces.  bracelets,  scurf-pins,  cigarette-cases,  match-boxes,  um- 
brella handles,  ami  all  the  di-lieate  thing*  of  the  Imtidoir  and  the 
dressing-table.  there  is  srnrcrly  a shop  in  the  Rue  de  la  I’aix 
that  is  not  worth  nil  Bond  Street  and  Regent  Street  put  together; 
while  even  Fifth  Avenue  has  to  take  second  place.  The  spirit 
and  instiurts  of  art  |M-ruu*atc  ull  that  Frailer  doe*. 

The  Question  of  Cafes 

It  is  this  same  sensibility,  und  not  the  climate  nt  all.  that  makes 
the  enf#  possible,  am)  by  making  it  possible  makes  it  at  the  same 
time  a great  agent  of  civilixation.  I change  niv  cafe  from  after- 
noon to  afternoon  and  from  night  to  night,  but  always  with  the 
sensation  that  without  it  Paris  would  cease  to  la4  Paris.  To  sit 
and  sip  one's  coffee  and  cognac,  to  -moke  and  watch  the  c-rowd  go 
by,  ia  even  in  July,  when  the  crowd  is  not  of  the  most  interesting, 
about  Hu-  clie;i|M'st  and  most  entertaining  pleasure  that  the  whole 
Continent  afford*.  As  for  the  more  extravagant  forms  of  enjoy- 
ment, Voisin'a  doe*  not  close  in  July;  the  Cafe  Julicit  still  serves 
you  with  luncheons  and  its  incomparable  hors  - d'aruvre ; the 
1-cdoyen  and  the  Dcs  Am>M**adeurs  still  twinkle  their  light*  at 
one  another  aero**  the  Chump*  Elya#**;  and  the  Caff-  Anglais  is 
still  a*  white  outside  and  as  quiet  inside  ns  ever.  Like  one  or 
two  restaurants  in  Pari*,  the  Caf#  Anglais  does  not  condescend 
to  mark  the  price  of  its  di*l>c*.  One's  bill  ia  therefore  always  a 
matter  of  more  or  less  exhilarating  surprises.  One  such  surprise 
was  sprung  on  me  last  night.  Two  jicMchrs,  skinned,  dropp-d 
for  a moment  in  boiling  water,  and  then  served  with  the  juice 
of  raspberries  and  a sprinkling  of  alinnnd.  did  not.  when  I or- 
dered them,  strike  me  a*  unduly  luxurious.  Hut  1 found  when 
the  hill  came  that  the  Cafe  Anglais  valued  them  at  five  francs 
apiece. 
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Bad  Guesses  about  good  Pla.ys 

By  John  Hale 


PLAY-PRODUCING,  from  thp  commercial  aspect  at  least, 
lut*  my  ninny  of  tlif  elements  of  horse-racing.  Him 
are  "past  |M-rfurtnnm-c*  ” und  “ form  " and  “condition"  to 
lie  considered,  but  when  all  is  said  iind  done — when  the 
race  in  run.  ns  often  ns  not  the  dark  horse  wins,  und  the 
favorite,  by  every  indication  the  rightful  winner,  finishes  igno- 
inittiou*ly.  The  manager  ls-ts  that  the  |day  will  lie  a nureewn — Ilia 
wager  is  usually  at  least  $H),OUO;  if  he  is  rigid,  his  winnings  may 
easily  be  twenty  times  his  wager;  if  he  is  wrong  lie  lose*  his  bet, 
anil  that  is  the  end  of  it. 

The  parallel  between  horse-raring  and  play-producing  may  sound 
humorous,  hut  as  a point  of  fuel  the  two  are  very  similar.  The 
manager  is  governed  in  his  derisions  by  many  of  the  same  condi- 
tions as  the  Heavy  plunger  on  a horse  race.  The  manager  views 
with  rare  the  jmst  jx-rfonnanrea  of  the  playwright,  what  surcews 
he  has  achieved  with  hia  other  plays,  in  what  sort  of  work  the 
author's  best  has  been  accomplished,  and  how  the  pluy  in  nmmi 
script  meet*  this  test ; there  is  form  to  la-  considered,  and  tile  ques- 
tion— how  successfully  docs  the  playwright  live  up  to  the  tech- 
nical necessities  of  the  *tagcT  There  «r*-  the  conditions  of  the  race: 
Is  it  a good  theatrical  season  or  a bad?  Is  the  pluy  of  a type 
with  which  the  public  is  surfeited!  Can  the  manager  nee  lire 
competent  actors  for  the  piece!  After  all  these  things  are  care- 
fully weighed  und  measured,  the  producer  makes  his  decision: 
but,  decide  as  he  will,  according  to  the  best  dictates  of  his  judg- 
ment, it  is  all  a gamble.  So  much  of  the  element  of  chaticr  is 
involved  in  play-producing,  so  slight  is  the  dividing  line  between 
failure  ami  success.  that  the  manager,  after  repeated  failures, 
is  very  likely  to  lost*  confidence  in  his  own  judgment,  and, 
eliminating  his  own  prisouul  opinion,  make  his  choice  entirely 
on  a gamble.  They  tell  the  story  of  how  u well-known  manager, 
who  hud  produced  in  rapid  succession  four  plays,  on  each  of 
which  he  hud  lost  money,  came  aerow  a manuscript  which  to  his 
mind  seemed  to  contuin  all  the  essentials  of  success.  The  play- 
wright, grown  weary  of  the  manager's  lung  silence,  finally  sought 
him  to  learn  his  opinion. 

” l>o  you  like  my  pluy!" 

" Very  much  indeed,  but  I can’t  produce  it.” 
w Why  not,  if  you  like  it!" 

“ Well,  my  lsiy.  there  must  be  something  wrong  with  it,  or  1 
wouldn't  like  it." 


Last  Season’s  Bad  Guesses 

.lust  to  finish  the  story,  It  may  lie  mentioned  that  the  play  was 
afterward  produced  with  great  success  by  another  manager.  This 
im  idem  illustrates  the  frame  of  mind  which  was  particularly 
characteristic  of.  the  theatrical  managers  during  the  past  season, 
l»i ought  al Knit  very  largely  by  the  priqiondcraiiee  of  failures  over 
successes  during  the  lust  two  years.  So  often,  especially  of  late, 
have  the  managers  staked  their  time  and  their  money  and  their 
trains  on  plays  which  have  la*en  dismal  flukes,  that  they  have  hem 
steadily  losing  confidence  in  themselves.  Thus,  when  one  cornea 
to  figure  up  the  numln-r  of  hud  guesses  alsmt  good  plays,  it  will 
probably  Is*  discovered  that  during  the  season  of  then*  were 

more  of  such  ill-fated  guesses  titan  ever  before.  Itut  the  facts  re- 
garding these  cannot  Ik-  known  until  the  plays  rejected  by 
manager*  during  the  pu»t  months  have  been  produced  in  the 
future.  Of  the  | wist  it  is  more  easy  to  s|s>nk,  for  here  there  nro 
facts  to  discuss. 

It  is  surprising  to  note  how  many  plays  that  have  lss-n  pro- 
nounced successes  have  in  the  early  part  of  their  Brier*  lain  idle 
in  managers’  desks  or  gone  begging  from  office  tn  office,  at  length 
to  come  triumphantly  into  their  own.  And  the  reason  for  this! 
There  are  many — one.  Imtiiiisc  it  is  so  difficult  to  judge  I** forehand 
what  constitutes  success  in  a piny:  again,  because  it  is  likely  that, 
with  success  or  failure  trembling  in  the  balance,  as  it  is  with 
every  play,  one  piece  produced  one  way  mnr  score,  yet  produced 
another  way  may  miss.  Itut,  eliminating  nil  the  technical  quali- 
ties in  play  judging,  it  finulty  comes  down  to  a question  of  guess- 
work, and  it  is  here  that  managers  have  gambled  to  win  or  lose. 

Mr.  Frohman  and  ■•Arizona" 

Mr.  Churlc*  Krohman . who  is  very  often  called  the  Napoleon  of 
the  dramu,  has  probably  refused  more  good  plays  than  any  other 
American  manager,  but  this  may  perhaps  he  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  also  produces  more  than  any  of  his  rival*.  Mr.  Krohman  re- 
fuses ulsmt  1500  plays  a year:  so,  allowing  for  the  fallibility  of 
experience,  one  can  fancy  that,  tucked  away  among  those  1500, 
there  may  well  In-  one  play  of  exceptional  merit.  Yet.  in  glancing 
over  the  list  of  plays  which  Mr.  Frohnian  refused,  it  i*  difficult 
to  understand  how  he  could  have  rejected  some  which  have  wince 
heroine  classics.  No  one,  for  example,  can  fancy  Mr,  Frohuiuii 
calmly  refusing  ” Arizona.”  the  lu**t  play  Augustus  Thomas  ever 
wrote:  yet  hr  did.  and  Kirke  lai  Slielle  eagerly  accepted  it.  and 
through  its  big  success  laid  the  foundation*  of  his  large  fortune. 
The  next  play  by  Mr.  Tlmmas  was  “ Colorado,"  which  he  was  com- 
missioned to  write  by  Mr.  Fr»hmun.  The  latter  accepted  the 
play,  lieliering  hr  had  another  **  Arizona.'’  hut  lie  hadn’t,  by  any 
manner  of  means.  In  this  connection  it  is  rather  interesting  to 
note  that  though  l.:i  Shelle  was  always  praised  for  his  astute 
judgment  in  accepting  " Arizona."  after  Krohmnn  had  rejerted  it, 
hi*  i«  none  the  less  *11111  to  have  offered  Frohnuin  $100,000  for  the 
right*  to  "Colorado,"  la-fore  the  piece  was  piodm-cd.  llad  Kroh- 


nian  aevepted  Iai  Shellr’s  offer  he  would  have  Iks-ii  richer  by  the 
tflUO.(NM)  and  several  thousand  dollars  in  addition,  as  lie  lost 
money  OO  this  play  Mr.  ThOBMa  wrote  another  State  play,  called 
"Wisconsin."  It  has  nrver  been  proiluced:  it  would  l*e  interesting 
to  know  what  its  career  would  liave  la-on. 

” Florodora  ’’  was  another  play  that  Mr.  Krohman  |mhm*iI,  but 
Im*  was  not  alone  in  his  opinion  of  this  musical  comedy , for  the 
piece  was  offered  to  pructlrally  every  manager  of  repute  in  the 
loiintry,  and  none  would  consider  it.  Finally.  Fisher  and  Ryley, 
then  a new  and  unknown  firm,  saw  the  opera  in  London,  and*.  Im>- 
lieving  there  was  money  in  it,  set.  mIhmiI  to  secure  it  for  the  United 
States.  They  had  little  difficulty  in  doing  so.  as  those  in  control 
of  the  piccr  considered  it  unmarketable  for  this  country.  The 
play  was  pristmed  at  the  Casino  Theatre,  with  very  moderate 
Mii-ces*.  It  created  little  comment.  and  during  the  first  week 
played  to  poor  receipts.  This  had  business  continued  for  the 
greater  pa it  of  the  second  week,  and  Fisher  and  Rylcy.  so  the 
story  goes,  were  rather  hard  put  to  it  to  raise  sufficient  money  to 
keep  the  play  going  for  its  second  week.  Then  suddenly,  when 
they  were  really  beginning  to  despair,  the  **  sextette  ” — the  famous 
and  original  “sextette" — caught  the  public  fancy;  the  play  con- 
tinued for  a year  at  the  Casino,  and  the  receipts*  never  fcIl'lK-low 
$10,000  » week.  Fisher  and  Rylcy  made  a fortune  from  " Floro- 
dora,"  exploiting  it  with  several  companies  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Siam  " Florodora."  however,  they  have  not  kept  on  as  their 
Hist  lucky  guess  indicated  that  they  would.  They  nave  produced 
“ The  Princess  of  Kensington,"  “ The  Meilal  and  the  Maid,”  and 
“ The  Silver  Slipper.’  none  ol  which  was  a aucet-as,  with  the  exiep- 
lion  of  the  Inst  named,  ami  that  was  not  at  all  in  the  same  das& 
n#  a money-maker  with  “ Florodora." 

The  Story  of  & Shaw  Play 

George  llernard  Shaw’s  “ You  Never  Can  Tell,"  in  which  Arnold 
Daly  played  12M  times  at  the  Garrick  Theatre,  New  York,  last 
season,  achieved  a large  measure  of  success  and  firmly  established 
Daly  as  a stur:  this  waa  another  play  refused  by  Charles  Froli- 
tnun.  Part  of  tin-  first  art  portrays  u man  in  a dentist'*  chair 
huving  a tooth  milled.  Mr.  Kroliman  saw  the  play  at  a matinle  in 
|a>ndon  and  mused  it  for  this  country  on  the  ground  that  no 
American  audience  would  accept  the  episode  of  the  tooth-pulling. 
Yet  that  scene  went  every  night  with  roars  of  laughter — another 
bud  guess.  Mr.  Kroliman  also  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
“ The  Climbers,"  which  bus  been  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
Clyde  Fitch’s  plays.  His  refusal  was  again  based  on  ethical 
grounds;  he  helieved  that  the  scene  in  the  first  act.  in  which  the 
women,  just  home  from  the  funeial  of  one  of  the  family,  sell  their 
di to  some  friends  who  drop  in  on  a visit  of  consolation, 
would  not  Ik*  agreeable  to  the  public.  He  believed,  too.  that  the 
average  audience  is  not  interested  in  a love-story  between  husband 
and  w ifr.  Yet  Miss  Amelia  itinghuin,  who  accepted  “ The  Climbers,” 
played  it  for  nearly  five  years. 

Hall  Caine’s  plavl  “The  Christian,”  in  which  Viola  Allen  starred 
to  her  own  profit  and  that  of  the  managers,  could  not  get  a favor- 
able hearing  at  Mr.  Frohmnn's  hand*.  The  play  went  the  rounds 
until  it  fame  to  Liebler  & Co.  and  Miw  Allen.  It  went  nu 
farther,  and  in  eonseoueiwe  Isith  Mias  Allen  and  her  managers 
made  thousands  of  dollars  from  it. 

Mra.  Flake  and  " Lsah  Kloachnn.” 

**  Leah  Ktenrhna.”  by  C,  M.  S.  Mi  l-elhin.  which  was  one  of  the 
few  genuine  suct-easm  of  the  New  York  season  last  year,  is  proba- 
bly one  of  the  best-known  examples  of  a had  guess  alsmt  a good 
play . The  newspapers  have  been  full  of  the  fact  that  it  was  re- 
ject! d I iy  manager  after  manager,  and  so  it  was.  but  not  alwavs 
for  the  ‘reason  that  the  mauager  considered  it  a bud  play.  The 
Messrs,  Shlibrrl.  for  example.  *av  now  that  they  would  have  ac- 
cepted the  piece  it  thrv  hud  ls*en  able  to  obtain  the  proper  woman 
to  play  the  part  of  l,rnh,  Liebler  &-  Co.  are  said  to  have  tried  to 
get  Viola  Allen  tn  impersonate  the  leading  character.  Mr.  Charles 
Frohnian  also  refused  the  play.  It  waa  then  accepted  by  Mrs. 
Fiske.  In  fairness  to  those  managers  who  are  criticised  for  re- 
fusing the  drama,  it  may  la-  said  that  the  play  as  produced  was 
mueli  hcllrr  than  the  play  us  it  existed  in  the  original  manu- 
script. Mr*.  Fiske  has  made  this  allegation  over  her  own  signa- 
ture. and  her  statement*  have  not  met  with  a denial  from  Mr. 
Mcla-Hun.  Theie  is  little  doubt  that  Mrs.  Fiske.  by  helpful  sug- 
gest ions  to  the  author,  by  her  excellent  judgment  in  selecting  a 
splendid  company,  and  by  her  own  marvellous  stage  management, 
brought  out  i he  potential  possibilities  of  the  drama  to  the  great- 
est extent — and  to  a far  greater  extent.  jierliap*.  than  was  gen- 
erally evident  in  the  original  manuscript.  It  is  pleasant  to 
note  (hut  Charles  Frohnian,  though  lie  refused  “ Leah  Klesehaa " 
originally.  wn«  quick  to  acknowledge  his  error  liv  negotiating  for 
the  Fnglish  rights  after  the  play  made  it*  tremendous  success. 
There  were  other  managers,  American  and  Knglish.  who  were 
mger  to  produce  the  piece  in  lamdon.  but  llr.  Krohman,  by  the 
lilH-ralitv  of  his  terms,  gaim-d  the  rights. 

Richard  Mansfield.  America's  foremost  actor,  holds  the  distinction 
of  having  first  produced  a play  of  George  llernard  Shaw’s  in  this 
country  when,  some  years  ago.  h«-  played  in  "The  Devil's  Dlsriple" 
and  “Arms  and  the  Man."  Mr.  Shaw  at  that  time  hud  not  at- 
tained his  present  position  a*  a drawing  card,  and  Mr,  Mansfield 
made  little  from  hi*  production  of  I lies-  plays.  Vet,  feeling  eon- 
on  pc igr  /-*/.'» j 
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Correspondence 


A CORRECTION  CORRECTED 

BvrPAlO  N Y A*tn#  ti 

To  the  Editor  of  Har/ax' * Wtekly: 

Sin. — 'The  following  appeared  in  a recent  issue  of  the  Rulfulo 
Evening  Xcten: 

"In  Hahpkk'b  Weekly  ’Comment'  this  week  is  this  ‘cor- 
rection 

“ A well-informed  correspondent  point*  out  an  inadvertence 
committed  by  us  in  making  Oouverncur  Morris,  uml  not  Thomas 
Jefferson,  the  American  minister  to  France  to  whom  the  French 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  remarked,  * You*  rcniplaoex  not  re  ami, 
M.  le  Doclcur  Franklin’:  and  who  replied,  ‘Non,  M.  le  Ministry ; 
je  le  suis;  peraonne  lie  pent  le  remulacer.”  It  was  of  course  Jef- 
ferson who  immediately  followed  Franklin,  anil  to  whom  the  re- 
mark would  naturally  he  addressed.  Morris  nine  later. 

" The  editor  might  have  corrected  the  French  while  he  was 
about  it.  ‘Je  le  suis'  (1  am  he|  is  nonsense  in  that  connection.* 
Try  * je  le  auive’  fl  follow  him  I,  and  it  makes  sens*-.  * I follow 
him;  no  one  can  replace  him,’  is  what  Jefferson  aaid.” 

The  \ne«  is  not  wise  when  it  attempts  to  correct  IIanper’h 
Weekly.  Evidently  it  never  knew  the  old  charade,  “ A Shadow 

“ Je  auis  re  que  je  sui* 

Kt.  je  nc  suis  pus  cc  qur  je  suis. 

Car  si  j’Otaia  cc  que  je  Mila, 

Je  nc  scraia  pas  cc  quo  je  auis.’* 

1 am,  air,  F.  A. 


COM  PA  N Y W A NTED 

PoMOSA.  TtNM..  Am(uH  JO.  1901. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper' a Weekly • 

Sir. — Wanted — A colony  of  middle-aged,  healthy,  intelligent,  in- 
dustrious, refined,  cheerful,  good-hearted  married  people.  fond  of 
the  country,  ca|uilde  of  up-todatc  farming,  and  |M.s*c*sed  of  for- 
tunes comfortably  inside  of  $3000  t fur  in  much  money  there  is 
weariness),  to  join  me  in  a departure  to  some  as  jet  tincrowdcd 
corner  of  the  world — Idaho,  Mexico  (table-land).  Nova  Scotia, 
southern  Australia,  New  Zealand.  California  < if  there’s  a bit  of 
eoast  valley  Mill  left) — or  say  a Santa  Barbara  island — where 
we  mny  raise  our-  own  beef  fillets,  lamb-chop*.  turkeys,  chickens, 
cereal*,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  fuel,  and  manufacture  our  own 
illumination  l fine  large  candles,  shaded,  and  open  fires  arc  not 
half  bad),  build  and  maintain  our  own  good  roads,  and  import 
nothing  from  the  " world  " hut  good  reading,  ckitlies,  and  sugar. 

I am,  sir.  A Cuowued  Si'kpkhkb. 


MRS.  WARD'S  HEROINES 

Soc-kd  Bt  «<*  Cows  . Ahttut  17.  rpo.( 

To  thr  Editor  of  Harper' a Weekly: 

Sik, — It  seems  to  me  that  the  Springfield  ft>  puhlicon  score-  «n 
the  subject  of  Mrs.  Ward’s  American  girl.  Eleanor,  the  nominal 
heroine  of  her  book  E ten  nor.  iraa  certainly  “ both  consumptive 
and  English,”  as  vou  remark:  but  l.ucy  is  American,  a Yankee  of 
the  Yankees,  whether  typically  American  or  not  is  for  Mrs.  Ward’s 
readers  to  judge.  She  is  a good,  wholesome  sort  of  n girl,  any- 
way, not  a neurotic  Iwnn  jiolc  like  Eleanor,  or  n selfish,  exas- 
perating. ungrateful  idiot  like  Lady  Kilty.  Mrs.  Ward  might  do 
worse  than  to  persevere  along  that  line  of  imaginative  creation. 

1 am,  sir.  Lillian  K.  Heaiuxslky. 


HIS  APOUHiY 

Mr  tiro  Citt  Aufujt  H.  1905 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper *a  Weekly: 

Sir. — I have  enjoyed  the  jokes  ami  anecdotes  in  the  back  of  your 
Weekly  very  much:  and  will  send  you  one  that  1 think  is  good, 
and  is  certainly  original. 

I am  a civil  engineer,  and  have  charge  of  a good  many  men. 

lailsir  has  law'll  scarce,  so  our  company  sent  to  New  Orleans  for 

a lot  of  itcgio  lulsirer*.  After  wr  had  hail  them  a few  weeks,  one 
Numlny  morning  an  old  negro  came  into  n*j'  olficc  and  asked  me 
if  I would  write  a letter  for  him  to  hi*  “ folks."  | told  him 
" j-es."  So  he  began  to  dictate  and  I to  write,  and  after  about 
two  pages  he  said  he  could  not  think  of  anything  more,  so  I 

signed  his  name  to  it.  Then  a thought  struck  him.  and  he  said: 

“ Ro-s.  please  put  down  at  the  liottom  there,  * /'Low  exeumt  bad 
trnltmr  and  a/ieUiitf/.’ n I am.  air, 

.1.  W.  Milks. 


STILL  THE  PERFECT  WOMAN 

ExoUt*MH>.  -V.  J..  ,'t*f*«J  7.  100' 

To  the  Editor  of  Hitr/ier'n  Weekly: 

Sir. — The  chief  attribute  of  a wholly  satisfactory  woman — if 
I may  be  permitted  to  enter  the  di*PU**ion  your  correspondent* 
have  started— i*  her  capacity  for  camaraderie.  Thi*  would  mean 
that  she  would  Is*  good-liitiiioicd.  even  tinder  trying  condition*: 
that  she  would  not  exact  too  imieh  from  her  fellow  man.  I»nt 
would  give  and  take,  bear  ami  forbear;  that  she  would  la*  tol- 


erant in  judgment  of  her  fellow  woman,  ami — mark  this  point  — 
la*  Just  as  pleasant  a companion  to  the  latter  as  to  a man.  J’liis. 
of  course,  argues  that  she  would  not  la?  selfish,  i»ur  a snob,  nor  a 
prig,  and  l hat  she  would  make  no  unreasonable  claims  for  in- 
dulgence because  of  her  being  t woman,  believing  in  thr  demo- 
cratic principle  of  ’’  share  and  share  alike  ” under  all  circum- 
stances. I know  some  men  who  would  not  entirely  appreciate 
a woman  of  this  kind,  hut  would  have  to  la-  educated  up  to  her. 
so  to  apeak.  Their  brains  are  clogged  with  old  conditions.  Hut 
most  nn-n  like  her  immensely,  and,  to  my  mind,  she’s  “ the  " type 
when  you’re  making — or  hoping  you  can  make — a choice. 

1 am,  air,  E.  W. 


DESIRABLE  IMMIGRANTS 

HsKikftMO*  Kt  Ascsal  •>.  I0OS- 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper ’*  UVrfrly.- 

Sin. — The  question  of  immigration  has  been  often  discussed.  Of 
late  the  Cliinrse  exclusion  act  has  been  argued  pr:>  and  eon;  hilt 
in  comparison  to  some  of  I lie  practices  in  force  regarding  the 
Eunqann  immigrants,  the  individual  suffering  thereby  cau-ixl  i« 
small.  I do  not  mean  the  exclusion  of  the  criminal  and  jssir 
classes;  but  I mean  such  cases  as  I slate  below. 

The  Associated  Frau  report*  <>f  the  17th-  Ind.  tuld  of  the  de- 
tention of  a Russian  woman  1 Mrs.  Herman  Wrinstock)  on  Ellis 
Island,  and  of  the  intended  deportation  of  her  Isx-ausc  of  Mini* 
heart  affection.  The  husband  offered  bond  to  insure  her  from 
becoming  a public  charge,  but  to  no  avail.  She  grirvrd  of  the 
coming  separation  from  her  children  and  husband,  after  having 
brought  them  to  New  York  to  meet  their  father.  And  on  the 
llUli  of  this  month  she  died — her  hushund  claimed,  from  a broken 
heart. 

We  do  nol  want  immigrant-  who  are  invalids.  Rut  when  a l*»nd 
can  lie  executed,  a*  in  the  above  case,  such  persons  should  not  le 
deported. 

When  the  law  kills  a woman  who  believes  in  her  future  happi- 
ness. wrecks  a hu*h«nd‘s  life,  and  takes  a mother  from  her  chil- 
dren, then  the  enforcement  of  that  law'  is  a crime.  Such  regula 
lion*  should  be  revised,  so  as  to  keep  out  of  this  country  the  east 
offs  of  Europe,  but  never  again  to  cause  such  grief  as  the  above. 

1 am,  air,  Bek  C.  Rami. 


SENATOR  DEFKW 

It-irr.  Cocos  a no.  A scan  t).  la»S. 

To  the.  Editor  of  Harper’ a HVfi/y.' 

.Silt,— In  ” Comment  ' of  August  fi  you  say.  regarding  the  re- 
election  of  Chauncey  M.  Depew  to  the  United  States  Senate,  that 
the  "people  knew  wliat  they  were  getting  and  got  it." 

Did  the  people  reelect,  or  did  the  corporations,  through  their 
liem-hmen  in  the  New  York  State  Assembly,  reelect* 

If  left  to  a direct  vote  of  the  people  would  several  of  the  ven- 
erable and  pious  fraud*  now  misrepresent ing  the  people  he  still 
holding  their  jobs?  Why  not  tell  the  whole  story* 

I am.  sir,  W.  J.  Powell. 


ONE  SNOB  MORE 

Post  Havasu.  N.  M..  Auxuu  if.  ipm. 

To  the  Editor  of  //r»r/«-r'«  Weekly; 

Sir, — Why  is  it  that  all  your  corre»|*ondenla  end  tlu-ir  com- 
muiiiciit ions  with  “ I am,  sir  "t 
They  are  all  snnlw. 

It  irs  enough  to  drive  a mill  to  drink  or  to  become  a corre- 
spondent himself.  I am,  sir, 

G.  W.  A. 


A QUESTION  OF  VOCABULARY 

N*w  Yno  Autnit  is,  not. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harpe  r a Weekly: 

Sir. — lVrha|*<  you  mn  enlighten  me  on  11  question  which  lias 
often  |tcrplc\od  me:  Why  is  a writer  with  a large  vocabulary  so 
frequently  blamed  by  his  critics  or  his  readers  whenever  In* 
chance*  io  use  a wind  that  happen*  io  lie  unfamiliar  to  them* 
There  are  several  writers  who  are  often  censured  on  this  score  be- 
cause  they  “ acini  tin*  render  to  the  dictionary  every  few  page*," 
Douhtles*  that  is  annoying  to  the  rmder.  for  not  only  does  it  im- 
|M»*e  on  him  an  oxtru  physical  exertion,  hut  it  convicts  him  of  a 
certain  deficiency  in  odumtinn.  Rut  why  blame  the  author  for 
this* — i*  it  nut  "up  to"  the  reader  to  inercasr  hi*  vocabulary.  *0 
that  in  future  he  will  know  the  writer's  *'  unusual  " word  when 
lie  meets  it  elsewhere?  Should  the  writer  impoverish  his  English 
to  accommodate  the  reader’s  ignorance,  or  should  the  render  ex- 
pand his  knowledge  *0  that  he  will  lie  on  equal  terms  with  the 
writer?  And  yet  only  the  other  day  1 read  in  a book  review  in  a 
prominent  journal  that  “tin  author  would  do  better  in  future  if 
Ur  ronfim-d  himself  to  the  u*e  of  simple  term*.**  Hut  if  the  Eng- 
lish language,  as  i«  exist*  in  the  dictionaries  and  in  the  sriecch  of 
cultivated  men  and  women,  i«  not  to  lie  used,  what  is  it  for? 

I nm,  >ir.  L G.  H- 
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The  Gambler 

(Continued  from  jtogc  1310.) 

“ it**  all  right:'*  ahe  naid,  abruptly.  “I 
suppose*  we  both  miftiuidemtood.  L am  a 
little  tired-  I think  l ir ill  * ay  good  night!” 

"Good  night,  dear  child ! **  Lady  Franrea 
pressed  her  hand,  and  walked  with  her 
slowly  aerofw  the  room.  As  she  jwi*wd  out 
into  the  corridor  she  wared  a pny  farewell. 
**  Sleep  well!"  she  called.  “But  dream  of 
an  English  February — and  wake  with  a 
changed  mind!" 

As  she  said  the  last  words  Clrulagh  paused 
for  a moment;  then  went  on  again  with- 
out speaking,  and  entered  her  own  room. 

Tired  though  she  was,  Clodagh  scarcely 
slept  that  night;  and  in  the  early  hour*  of 
the  morning  she  saw  the  bright  dawn  break 
over  Paris.  At  eight  o’clock  she  rang  for 
Siinonetta,  and  asked  for  ink,  pen.  and 
ii«ite-|uiper. 

Sitting  up  in  lied,  *lte  wrote  the  fallowing 
note : 

" Dear  Lady  Frances, — An  we  are  both 
women.  I can  hope  that  you  won’t  call  me 
variable.  If  you  still  want  me  a*  a com- 
|>uiiion.  I think  1 will,  after  all,  go  with 
you  to  Nice.  Looking  into  the  matter  more 
(‘lonely,  I find  1 really  have  no  affinity  for 
elect  or  influenza  ! Yours. 

“ ( Ulll.VOH  MiI-BA-NKE.” 

Having  despatched  the  note  to  Lady 
France*  Hope,  she  wrote  two  long,  fever- 
ishly hasty  letters — one  to  Laurence  Asslt- 
lin.  at  Orriatown,  the  other  to  Nance,  at 
her  school  near  Ix>nd«n. 

To  be  Continued. 


A Timely  Warning 

At  a certain  high  school  in  this  city  it  is 
the  custom  to  discus*  briefly  the  morning's 
news  before  taking  up  the  regular  work  of 
the  day.  In  this  connection  an  instructor 
in  tlu* * school  in  question  tells  of  a funny 
incident. 

One  day  the  teacher  ascended  to  her  desk, 
paper  In  hand.  She  spread  the  paper  on 
the  desk,  and  glanced  at  the  head-lines  of 
the  first  page.  " The  first  head  that  I ole 
serve  this  morning."  said  she.  is.  “ * Pool 
Hoorn  Raided.’”  She  then  raised  her  head, 
and  with  the  utmoat  feeling  in  her  voice 

•arid  i 

**  Buys,  never,  never  touch  a cue!" 


A Fair  Deal 

A SorTHMur  Congressman  tells  a story  of 
an  old  negro  in  Alubumu  who,  in  hia  liar- 
gaining.  is  always  afraid  that  he  nuiy  get 
“ the  worst  of  it.”  On  one  occasion,  it  ap- 
pears. this  aged  darkv  went  after  a calf 
that  he  had  pastured  all  summer,  and  asked 
what  lie  owed  for  the  pasturing. 

“ I have  a bill  of  $|rt  against  you,"  said 
the  farmer  who  had  undertaken  the  rare  of 
the  animal,  M blit,  if  von  are  willing.  I’ll 
take  the  calf  and  rail  it  settled." 

" No,  sab!"  promptly  exclaimed  the  negro. 
" I’ll  do  nothing  like  dat.  Rut,”  he  added, 
after  a pause,  " I'll  tell  you  what  I will 
do. — you  keep  the  calf  two  weeks  longer  and 
you  can  have  it.” 


The  Measurement  of  Low 
Temperatures 

A QfEKTloff  often  asked  in  connection 
with  low  temperatures  is.  How  are  they 
measured?  and  it  in  interesting  to  note  that 
a refiort  has  recently  laern  made  on  this 
subject  by  Sir  .lames  Dewar,  who  has 
achieved  such  marked  surer**  in  low-tem- 
perature investigation*  that  hope*  are  ad- 
vanced that  he  may  reach  absolute  zero,  or 
-273  degree*  Centigrade.  Now  a*  mercury 
freezes  at  —40  degree*  Centigrade,  it  fa 
quite  evident  tliut  nn  ordinary  mercurial 
thermometer  cannot  ho  employ'd]  at  tem- 
peratures far  below  this  point',  and  Dewar 
ha*  found  that  within  30  or  40  degree*  of 
absolute  zero  it  is  not  convenient  to  u-e  a 
gas  thermometer,  while  tha  ekrctric-reaiat- 


anc«  thermometer  of  platinum  or  other 
metals  Is  not  suitable.  Consequently  tliere 
remains  the  thermo-couple,  where  a differ- 
ence of  temperature  affecting  two  metals 
joined  together  produces  an  electromotive 
force  which  can  be  measured  with  an  ordi- 
nary galvanometer. 

Dewar  used  a thermo-couple  of  German 
silver  and  platinum,  which  had  been  sea- 
soned by  a sudden  cooling  in  liquid  air,  and 
then  restored  to  ordinary  temperature*, 
after  which  it  was  cooled  again  in  liquid 
oxygen.  This  thermometer  is  half  as  sensi- 
tive at  0 degrees  absolute  as  at  20.5  abso- 
lute, and  on  the  assumption  of  the  correct- 
lie**  of  the  relation  between  electromotive 
force  and  temperature  at  these  as  at  higher 
temperatures,  accurate  readings  ought  to 
lie  made  with  such  a thermometer  down  to 
the  melting- point  of  helium,  which  is  5 or 
fl  degree*  nlwolute.  With  this  instrument 
the  melting-point  of  hydrogen  was  studied, 
and  found  to  be  about  the  mean  of  the 
values  obtained  with  the  gas  thermometer, 
thus  indicating  that  the  thermo-couple  was 
quite  trustworthy. 


“Wife  and  I bad  a serious  time  of  it  while  we 
were  coffee  drinkers. 

“.She  had  gastritis,  headaches,  belching,  and  i 
would  have  periods  of  sickness,  while  I secured  a 
daily  headache  that  became  chronic. 

*wi  naturally  sought  relief  by  drug*  and  with- 
out avail,  for  it  is  now  plain  enough  that  no  drug 
will  cure  the  diwea***  another  drug,  coffee,  sets  up. 
pattirolarlv  urn  long  ns  the  drug  which  causes 
tlu*  trouble  is  continued. 

*‘  Finally  we  thought  we  would  try  leaving  off 
coffee  and  using  Postum.  I noticed  that  mv 
headarhe*  disappeared  like  magic,  and  my  old, 
'trembly'  nervousness  li-ft . One  dav  wife  said, 

* Do  you  know  mv  jmMriti*  has  gone?' 

“One  can  lumlW  realize  what  Postuin  lias  done 
for  us. 

“Then  we  began  to  talk  to  others.  Wife’s 
father  ami  mother  were  both  coffee  drinkers  iuuI 
sufferers.  Their  headaches  left  entirely  a short 
time  after  they  clianged  the  old  coffee  for  Ptoatutti. 

I licgaii  to  inquire  among  mv  parishioner*,  and 
found,  to  my  astonishment,  that  numbers  of  them 
use  Postuin  in  place  of  roffan.  Many  of  the 
ministers  who  have  visited  our  parsonage  have 
become  enthusiastic  champions  of  Postum.” 
Name  given  bv  Postum  Co.,  Hattie  Creek,  Mich. 

Tliere’.*  a Reason. 

Read  the  little  book, “The  Road  to  Wellville," 
in  each  pkg. 


PAQUIN 

—PARIS— 


PAHITTN  The  Well-Known 
rAVlUll  DRESSMAKER 

3,  Rue  de  Ia  PaLz,  PaHs 

begs  to  inform  bis  clients  that  his 
trade-mark  having  been  extensively 
counterfeited,  he  has  decided  to  alter 
it  this  season.  His  waistbands  will 
henceforth  be  of  white  ground  with 
yellow  letters. 


Anne*  rn  Monicas. — Mm.  Won  low'*  Soothing  Strop 
ahoulil  slway*  lw  uv***.  for  children  teeth  in*  It  Kiothei  the 
«hild,  softens  th*  rumt.  alUvs  all  p*in,  cwn  wind  robe,  and 
• the  bate  remedy  far  diarrhira — ,Adr\ 


e easily  and  auM-Vly  prapnred  when  Do*  pin's  Eaolb  Bbamd 
I Comdbnshd  Mil*  l»  tun!  Alwnw  have  a supply  on  lurnd  and 
be  ready  for  the  uflcsiroiicd  irucut  5ra<l  for  Krone  Book,  i c-A 
Hudson  Street.  New  York 


SAVE  TIME 

0*ob*  supplies  .do  your  sluKirsn*.  make  appomtnseeiU  by 
telephone  Krsni.-fi.e  fate*  are  low.  Naw  Yo»»  TrLarwom 
| CouPtMT  i{  lley  Street  l.trft-  { 

PRUDENTIAL  SECURES  SOME  UKiTiSH  TERRITORY. 
Rota  or  Gioe.ina  »aai*u  «T  tiik  InsI-pani'C  Compsnt's 
| Hu  me  OrrttB . ■ The  Prudential  Inummu  Com|wnt  of  America. 
•II  knows  for  its  morlil-luninj  trade  iraik.  The  Prudential  Hu 
the  Strength  ot  Gibraltar,  ho  juat  rcveiwit,  at  its  Home  Office, 
m Newark  N J a great  sMt*  of  the  net  from  Hi*  famous  English 
fortr*a»  cm  the  Mediterranean 

Br  arnmgunmt  with  the  Amervcwa  innral  at  Gibraltar  R.  L 
Speacu*.  -.Vtll  nock  wna  quarntU  front  Ui*  parcel  m-k  uvl  forward- 
ed Ui  Amrciat  on  the  North  German  Lloyd  itetniei  A'.vmc  Albert, 
Ih  mrtifcate  from  the  Admiralty  Con  motor  at  CilKwlLar  to 
or*  it*  authcnlsrity  Photograph*  thou  mg  (hr  jfacei  from 
mill  the  rock  *»i cut  out  froen  Gibraltar  hare  adwi  lawn  received 
by  Tlw  Praikatiai 

Th*  ■napioynra  cd  The  Prudential  lutve  a fettle*  of  aralism-nt  far 
I the  Kork  of  liibnltnr.  the  une  <A  which  a*  a tradr  mark  they  feel 
•on  bevn  barer  lv  mueumrmnl  in  brtngliut  about  through  coal 
vlverttiroc . inrnrawd  popukmy  for'ITu.-  Prudc-iilial  nod  n public 
aptWfeintina  of  the  Scope  and  -Si length  uf  Ih*  l'i*np*nv  multm* 
Ir-wn  iU  I’mgrvaiv*  and.  at  the  aame  time  Coeoprvative  ail 

The  PrudctUml  vlrctod  Gibraltar  u ,u  trade  mori-  became  <d 
| tho  great  nod  rvnonntd  itrrngib  ci  that  fatraus  fortress  The 
rock  which  mme  to  America  ia  of  grayish  whit*  limestone  of  enrh 
an  unwmally  Ar-ntr  and  compact  troua.  and  ufferirv  rah  d'f- 
fa-ultHvi  to  the  atone  cutter,  that  the  iwitginrnt  nf  the  Prudential 
ofTn-uU  in  selecting  Giliraltar  a*  a trade  mat k ia  well  c.rfW.1 
Tlie  Kngliyh  nutb.-,ri1ies  at  Gibraltar  readily  gave  then  oiont 
UitmliikK  the  Rnck  to  The  Prudential  am!  ihr  only  nni  mvnlvwl 
* the  rhipment  Small  i»>rt urn  <i(  the  Ruel 


, Kill  1»  amt  out 
plover*.  — I Alfa  i 


n of  Ihr 


AT  THE  PARSONAGE 

Coffee  Runs  Riot  No  Longer. 


A Scientific  Method 
of  Growing  Hair 

The  Evans  Vacuum  Cap  provides  the  scientific 
means  of  applying  to  the  scalp  the  common  sense 
principles  of  physical  culture. 

Baldness  and  falling  hair  are  coused  by  the  lack 
of  proper  nourishment  of  the  hair  roots.  This  lack 
of  nourishment  is  due  to  the  absence  of  blood  in 
the  scalp— sn  abnormal  condition.  It  is  the  blood 
which  feeds  the  hair  roots,  as  well  as  every  other 
part  of  the  body,  if  you  want  the  hair  to  grow 
on  the  scalp  the  blood  must  be  made  to  circulate 
there.  It  is  exercise  which  makes  the  blood  cir- 
culate. Lack  of  exercise  makes  it  stagnant.  The 
Vacuum  method  provides  the  exercise  which  makes 
the  blood  circulate  in  the  scalp.  It  gently  draws 
the  rich  blood  to  the  scalp  and  feeds  the  snrunken 
hair  roots.  This  causes  the  hair  to  grow. 

Test  It  Without  Expense 

Yen  eaa  tell  wtieihr/  It  Is  possible  to  cwltlvete  « trowlti  at  fault 
OD  your  be«l  by  ten  mut-xtr*'  use  of  the  Brass  Vacuum  Cap.  We 
will  tmJ  jmu  the  Cap  with  wblcfa  to  make  the  eiptrls&ent  without 
any  rxpenit  (o  you. 

If  the  Evas*  Vacuum  Cap  sires  the  scalp  a bealtby  Blow  tbit 
derates  that  the  normal  condition  of  I he  scalp  can  bo  restored,  A 
threw  or  four  minutes'  use  of  the  Cap  each  tnoiiUc.fi  and  eveolpt 
(hereafter  will  pi:e»oc*  a natural  prowtb  of  halt.  If.  boweeer.  the 
scalp  remains  white  and  lifeless  after  applying  the  vacuum,  there 
Is  no  Me  ia  trying  further- the  hair  will  not  grow. 

The  Bank  Guarantee 

W e will  send  you,  by  prepaid  e* press . am  Kvana 
Vacuum  C*p  asd  will  aUow  yon  ample  time  to  prove 
Its  virtue.  All  we  ask  of  yvn  Is  ID  deposit  the  price 
Of  Ihr  Cap  ia  I he  I effevaon  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  where 
it  will  remain  during  the  Irlal  petlod.  tabfeef  (o 
your  own  order.  If  you  do  not  cultivate  a sufBHew 
growth  of  hair  to  convince  jn  that,  the  tnribod  f» 
effective,  simply  notify  the  bank  and  (hey  wilt 
refara  year  deposit  in  fail. 

A sixteen -page  illustrated  book  will  be 
sent  you  free,  on  request. 

EVANS  VACUUM  CAP  CO.  r-Uartwi  BUc.  Si. 


NEW  .ART  TREASURES  FOR  THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM 

//  is  auununci-d  /hul  Sir  1‘itribin  t'lrti'Lc,  iliri  dor  of  the  1/  iiju’iuh  of  I rt.  Xnr  York,  hi  in  imrchased  ii*  London 

fur  the  in  ux<  ii  m lierh'r  f uinrts  by  Donato  i/'.-l  nynulo  Uni  miii  ii  If,  Iht-  Italian  painter  ami  architect,  trhu  died  in  Jj/J.  The  pic- 
tures. irhich  are  he  tiered  to  lie  portraits  of  meuihtrs  of  Bra  mante's  family,  formed  part  of  the  frit  sc  of  the  talon  of  the 
tinmaya  Palace,  mar  Mantua,  and  arc  almost  four  hundred  years  old 
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A Year’s  Art  in  Paris 

( ContinurH  from  fMtjr  140,1.) 

The  contrast  in  startling.  Kudin  lets  you 
know  at  tlie  very  entrance  that  genius  in 
here,  not  quite  disciplined  vet,  hut.  never- 
theless n perfect  master  of  the  matter  it 
handles.  The  wild  displays  of  the  Salmi 
d'Automne  nowhere  shock  you,  and  as  you 
pa**  from  room  to  room  you  arc  surprised 
to  iind  that  the  endless  succession  of  |Niint- 
ings  neither  overpowera  nor  pollt  on  you — 
Unit  there  is  frrabnc**  where  there  might 
I*-  sameness  and  satiety.  The  painters  in 

• he  Salon  ir.\ntonine,  like  our  I’nrunssian 
poet,,  depict  only  what  they  sec.  and  if  the 
«i«ht  causes  some  emotion  in  them  they 
take  care  not  to  let  anybody  nuaiiec-t  it. 
The  artists  with  ••  II.  f.”  on  their  frames 
jniint  neither  what  they  ace  nor  what  they 
feel,  hut  what  their  masters  would  have 
-eeii  or  felt  in  the  presence  of  their  model. 
In  the  rooms  of  the  Snrift£  National*-  you 
meet . at  every  step,  an  admixture  of  the 
keenest  vision  with  rcnl  poetical  feeling. 

■ >f  course  these  painters  have  their  tradi- 
tions, their  mannerisms,  and  even  their  af- 
fectation*. like  the  others,  hut  their  effort 
is  nearly  always  sincere,  and  they  seldom 
slick  to  n method  merely  because  it  is  sue 
ressful,  Curiously  enough,  the  only  por- 
traits in  which,  in  default  of  originality, 
real  conscientiousness  is  to  lm  found,  are 
signed  by  urtists  with  foreign  names: 
StiM-kdale.  Orchard  son,  ltihera.  William 
luiparra.  On  the  whole,  the  painters  in  the 
soeir*tA  Natiunale  send  in  portraits  because 
Ihev  are  works  of  art;  their  brethren  send 
theirs  because  they  are  profitable  works  of 
art.  The  former  preserve  the  same  supe- 
riority in  almost  every  kind  of  composition. 

I must  say  that  their  exclusive  attention 
to  nature  and  their  aversion  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  school  have  one  find  effect : they 

• •re  little  for  the  disposition  of  their 
'*>cnes,  and  hardly  ever  strive  to  express 
human  emotion.  For  instance,  you  will  see 
nothing  in  their  rooms  so  patlietie  as  Mr. 
Spetilowe  Spenlnwc's  “ Too  Jjite  ” — « son 
i caching  his  mother's  house  when  the 
funeral  crucifix  is  already  propped  against 
the  wall — nothing  like  the  display  of  im- 
agination in  M.  IV- 1 o nd's  ••  Triumph  of 
Kuhens."  «r  in  a great  religious  scene  by 
M.  Soon.  Apart  ftom  a few  decorative 
p.uicls,  the  only  attempt  of  this  sort  is  u 
painting  by  Mr.  Stewart,  and  it  is  only 
•in  imitation  of  .lean  Bf-rnud**  former  man- 
ner: a woman  in  a religious  trance  while 
ini  orgy  is  going  on  around  her.  Hut  you 
will  not  see,  either,  endless  replicas  of 'the 
subject*  in  vogue  ten  year*  ago;  musketeers 
carousing  in  bright  uniforms  and  Roybet 
blit*,  scarlet  cardinals  at  cards  or  tea  or 
music,  choir  boys  romping  in  latlirdral  aisle 
•>r  sacristy,  etc. 

I have  delilieratelv  left  aside  two  re- 
markable artists  in  the  official  Salon,  be- 
cause their  characteristics  are  those  nf  their 
country  rather  th-.n  of  a school.  Some 
eight  or  ten  Spaniards  exhibit  in  the  French 
salons.  Two  of  them— Korol  la  v Itastida 
■in.l  /ulnnga — are  faithful  to  the  Artistes 
r ram.-ais;  the  rest  seek  the  Society  Xa- 
tionalr. 

Front  these  too  brief  notes  the  reader  will 
gather  that  French  art  is  growing  very  cos- 
mopolitan. but,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
7"*°l  ,,f  *'•  centred  in  Haris  is  in  u period 
exceptional  activity  and  originality, 
uhat  it  want*  is  the  •ialan<>e  of  inspira- 

• mu  and  technique:  hut  this  lialnm-e.  ex- 
‘■•pting  at  a few  happy  period*,  is  only  the 
‘mine  of  genius, 


Minerva’s  Wisdom 


Tnr  following  uneedote  is  being  told  of 
Mi..  Helm  Gouhl : Mis*  Gould,  who  is 
m*t«l  for  her  wit.  recently  entertained  at 
hineheon  a i.arty  of  little  girls  from  some 
countable  institution.  Afterwards,  Mi** 
'•ould  showed  the  children  about  her  house, 
pointing  out  some  of  its  interesting  eon- 
tenla. 


. * Th«*»  *®i‘L  stopping  before  a Won; 

10  ..vr  " "*  n of  Minerva." 

*he  nuirripd?"  asked  a little  girl. 
‘ 0h,  D0-  my  dear/’  replied  Miss  Gould 
you  know  Minerva  was  Goddess  of  Wl 


Lea  & Perrins’ 
Sauce 

THE  ORIGINAL  WORCESTERSHIRE 

The  Peerless  Seasoning 

This  bottle  with  the  label  bearing  the  signature. 

Lea  & Perrins.  Is  familiar  to  the  public,  having 
been  on  the  market  for  more  than  seventy 
years.  As  a seasoning  it  improves  more  dishes 
than  any  other  relish  ever  offered  to  the  public. 
Soups,  Fish,  Meats,  Game.  Salads,  etc.,  are 
made  delicious  by  its  proper  use. 

LEA  & PERRINS’  SAUCE  adds  enjoyment 
to  every  dinner. 

John  Dukm'i  Sant,  AgeMs,  Nt.  Tdk. 


EDITION  How  to  Get  Strong  and  How  to  Stay  So 


By  WILLIAM  BLAIKIE 

A valuable  booh,  with  practical.  Common-Mat*  directions  that  can  Iw  followed  by  any  one. 

HARPER  A BROTHERS.  Publishers,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Gold  Medals 

C$g&°  P-* 

Grand  Prized 

St.LouisWorfds  Fair. 

“Hurry  up"  YOST 
on  FOOTBALL 

Fielding  H.  Yost  the  most  success- 
ful Football  “Coach  " in  America,  haa 
written  a book, 

*' Football  for  Player 
and  Spectator'* 
that  everybody  can  uodenUnd.  Every 
phase  of  the  game  treated  wilh  thor- 
oughness and  accuracy  of  detail—  aot 
tec aim*  1 but  descriptive  to r ever y bod y . 
New  1905  Football  Rules  in  full  and 
discussion  of  same.  Mr.Yott's  person 
f.  00  lull  time  lllus 

>lna  ph  tonally  e»er>- 

the  tram's  work  Individually  and  cnllrrlivrly ; 20 

luir  tuim,  «l«.uln*  r racily  the  nine.,  cromU  and  cliarai- ter- 
•I  play  of  the  different  football  teasr  * * — 


handtuincly  bound  in  cloth,  w Ith  cover  design  In  sold.  ios- 
library  edition,  •'4.00.  \t  ben  ordering  add  14  cents  extra 
to  pay  postage.  Address 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO. 

903  Main  Street,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  V.  8.  A 


Dr.  Dotcit  An*  baited  a ula*<-  to  the  rffcvt  that  hr  experts 
the  stork  to  rutit  every  /amity  in  Zion  City  oner  u fOWV — 
ffaginaic  Evening  Xeirt. 


A little  higher,  ji/rrMW.’'— Lon  Angelet  Exprc»* 


mother,  </»«A  dam  f/e — Mont  vat  II  era  Id. 
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A NEWSPAPER'S  POPULARITY 

There  are  two  kinds  of  newspapers.  One  is  the  kind  a man  glances  at  and  throws 
away.  The  other  kind  is  The  Chicago  Tribune. 

In  estimating  a newspaper’s  popularity,  mere  circulation  should  not  count  for  everything. 

The  Tribune  is  read.  It  is  not  yellow— not  even  piebald.  It  is  clean— not  spotted 
— cleanly  printed,  cleanly  edited,  also  cleanly  adited.  Its  news  is  clean— its  editorials  are 
clean — its  ads  are  clean. 

It  has  circulation  also— the  largest  two-cent  circulation  in  the  world.  That  is  the 
reason  why  it  carries  more  advertising  than  any  other  Chicago  daily — why  some  of 
Chicago's  largest  advertisers — men  who  make  advertising  a study  and  make  it  pay — use 
its  columns  only,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  Chicago  newspapers. 

You  can  cover  Chicago  with  The  Tribune  alone.  Without  The  Tribune  you  cannot 
cover  Chicago  or  the  Middle  West. 

The  Business  Department  of  The  Tribune  takes  a personal  interest  in  its  advertising 
patrons,  present  or  prospective.  We  will  gladly  give  ideas  and  suggestions  to  any 
reputable  advertiser  who  will  write  to  us.  Our  services  will  place  you  under  no  obligation. 


JOS.  C.  WILBERDING 
WORLD  BLDQ. , NEW  YORK 


HARRISON  M PARKER 
TRIBUNE  BLDQ.,  CHICAGO 


Bad  Guesses  About  Good  Plays 

(VontiHHrd  from  pagr  1,112.) 

fident  that  “ Candida " ought  to  do  well 
financially,  ns  well  a*  art i*t irally,  he  paid 
Mr.  Shaw  a big  "II m in  advance  royullies 
on  the  play,  and  imported  from  London 
MU*  Janet  A'Cliureh.  whom  Mr.  Shaw 
thought  could  bent  play  the  part  of  Candida. 
Mr.  Mansfield  then  nut  the  play  in  re- 
hearsal. One  day  lie  threw  down  the  manu- 
script. “ I can't  tell,"  said  hp.  “ which  U 
the  better  part,  the  poet  or  tire  parnon.  no 
Cm  not  going  to  play  either.”  That  ended 
*’  Candida  *'  with  Mansfield.  Arnold  Daly 
brought  out  the  play  last  year,  as  every 
one  know*.  He  U now  a "tar,  and  "ticking 
clo»r  to  Mr.  Shaw  mid  hi"  play*. 

Hut  thi*  gnme  of  play-guessing  ha*  it* 
gamble  al*o  in  tire  matter  of  producing  in 
tlii*  country  play*  that  have  lieen  estab- 
lished *urer"M<*  in  lamdon.  It  would  arm 
that  a *u<  if"*  in  lamdon  should  he  a sue- 
re*"  in  New  York,  ami  that  the  canverxe  of 
thin  should  aim  prove  true:  but  this  in  far 
from  being  the  case.  ” The  Mummy  and  the 
Humming  Bird,”  even  with  Sir  Charlca 
Wyndham.  ran  only  six  weeks  in  the  Brit- 
ish mctro|>olis,  yet  Mr.  Charles  Frohmnn 
had  "illTicient  confidence  in  the  |ii«v  to  pro- 
duce it  over  here  four  year*  ago.  and  the 
play  lin*  lieen  making  money  for  him  ever 
since.  It  was  the  Mime  with  “The  Amn- 
ion*," which,  though  it  did  not  *oirr  in  Lon- 
don.  was  a big  hit  in  this  country  under  Mr. 
FrohroaiTa  innmigement.  The  same  was 
true  of  **  Brother  Officer*.”  Two  other 
play*.  "Mr*.  Dane'*  Defence”  uiul  ” Mr*. 
Ctorringr’a  Necklace,"  lioth  of  which  were 
*mee**es  with  Sir  Chnric*  Wyndham  in 
Tatmlon.  wen*  artistic  successes  in  this 
country.  I Kit  neither  of  them  proved  very 
profitable. 

If  there  me  Uol  guesses  nlaiut  gisid  plays, 
there  are  also  equally  laid  guesses  nlsnit  Imd 
play*,  and  to  prove  thl«  one  has  only  to 
glance  over  the  records  of  the  last  two 
year*  to  find  a host  of  play*  which,  hy  paper 
argument,  should  have  succeeded,  and  yet 


failed  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  public 
declined  to  attend.  Just  to  cite  a few  of 
the  many,  there  were  “ N'aney  Stair.”  a 
dramatization  of  a popular  novel;  “The 
Coronet  of  Hip  Duchess.”  “ Major  AndrP.” 
and  “Glad  of  It."  hy  Clyde  Fitch,  that  moat 
prolific  and  most  successful  of  American 
playwright*:  “A  Wife  without  a Smile." 
by  Arthur  Wing  I’inero.  probably  the  great- 
est English-speaking  playwright;  " Lady 
Hose's  Daughter,”  dramatiml  from  Mi*. 
Humphry  Ward'*  very  successful  novel; 
“ Lucky  Durham.”  in  which  K.  S.  Willard 
played;  “ Tlie  Brighter  Side.”  from  the 
French  of  Alfred  CupUM.  one  of  France'* 
I test  playwright*:  “The  Trifler,”  hy  Murray 
Carson :'and  " Friquet.”  hy  Pierre  Herton. 

All  these  fact*  go  to  show  how  difficult 
it  is  to  pick  out  good  play*  in  manuscript, 
and  how  much  of  n gamble  it  is  when  the 
manager  make*  hi*  choice.  It  i*  almo*t 
wholly  a matter  of  guesswork : lmt  it 
should  always  Im>  rememlicrcd.  when  one  i* 
prone  to  reflect  upon  the  ubility  of  the 
mumigcr  a*  a gur»»cr.  that  he  is  pi'ulmhly 
guessing  a*  well  a*  any  one  could,  lor  if  he 
were  not  he  wouldn't  he  whrre  he  is.  And 
it  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  the  majority 
of  manager*  make  more  good  guesses  than 
they  do  had.  or  they  could  not  continue  in 
business.  After  all.  it  i*  part  of  the  fortune 
of  the  game,  part  of  it*  fascination.  and 
part  of  it*  profit — these  bad  guesses  nlsnit 
good  play*. 


A Gas-propelled  Motor-boat 

The  first  vessel  with  it*  machinery  driven 
hy  n gas-engine  supplied  hy  a suet  ion  gu*- 
produeer  has  rci-ently  lieen  constructed  in 
Ktigland  l»v  the  Thomyrroft  Company,  well 
known  for  their  torjiedo  tmal*  and  other 
high-speed  eraft.  This  vessel  i*  the  result 
«*f  the  work  of  the  German  engineer  Herr 
Until  Capita ine.  who  for  several  year*  ha* 
l«een  working  on  the  question  of  gas-engine* 
for  ship  propulsion,  and  ha*  constructed 


several  experimental  rtnft  with  which  he 
ha*  achieved  marked  aiicees*.  Tlie  combina- 
tion of  the  Capitainc  mid  Thornvcroft  sys- 
tem* has  resulted  in  a four-cylinder  gas-en- 
gine which  i*  considered  of  iiigh  efficiency, 
and  to  cuiliody  the  best  features  of  Hie  mod- 
ern internal -combustion  motor, 
j The  most  interesting  feature  is  the  auc- 
tion gas  producer.  where  the  coal  i*  deemn- 
|Mz*ed  into  gas  instead  of  tiring  used  to  pro- 
] duce  steam,  a*  in  the  ordinary  engine.  Thi* 
: producer  is  a steel  shell  with  a fire-brick 

lining,  into  the  upper  part  of  whieh  the  coal 
or  «>uke  is  charged.  There  is  a grate  where 
the  fuel  is  burned,  and  a high  temperature 
ia  produced,  whereby  the  explosive  gases 
evolved  from  the  decomposition  of  coal  and 
steam  are  formed.  These  gases  pass  from 
the  producer  into  a nailing  tower,  and  then 
they  an*  freed  from  moisture  in  a centrif- 
ugal dryer,  at  which  any  tar  is  also  re- 
moved. The  gn*  is  then  led  to  a gas-engine 
of  *|K*cinl  form. 

The  Issil  in  which  thi*  machinery  ha* 
lieen  fitted  is  a cruising  launch  *ixty  feet 
in  length,  and  a speed  of  over  twelve  mile* 
un  hour  is  to  lie  maintained.  The  ma- 
chinery i*  less  bulky  than  in  the  case  of 
steam,  ami  it  i*  considered  far  more  eco- 
nomical. as  with  tlie  same  amount  of  fuel 
i a far  longer  run  cun  lie  made. 


An  Interesting  Occasion 

Timer:  is  a prominent  business  man  in 
Baltimore  whooe  present  wife  i*  not  the  wife 
■ of  his  youth,  mu  yet  of  his  early  manhood, 
| hut  the  lady  of  his  fourth  choice.  Ju*t  be- 
fore the  fourth  marriage  the  Baltimore  man 
was  slightly  disconcerted  when  he  wu*  ap- 
1 proa  died  by  one  of  his  numerous  daughter*. 

the  offspring  of  the  second  venture  into 
{ matrimony,  who  miively  asked: 

“ I'u pa.  I *up|***e  you’re  going  to  allow 
I me  to  *ce  you  married,  aren't  you?  You 
know,  I've  never  been  at  any  of  your  wed- 
I # dings!" 
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are  the  dependable,  always  ready,  clean,  all-the-year- 
round  automobiles.  The  propelling  power,  electricity 
from  storage  battery,  is  not  materially  affected 
by  heat,  cold,  rain  or  snow.  Model  26  C,  Coupe- 
Top  Chelsea,  illustrated  above,  price 
#1,450,  is  an  ideal  carriage  for  every 
day  and  every  service. 

Top  may  be  easily  removed,  mak- 
ing it  an  open  car  for  spring,  summer 
and  early  autumn  use. 

Be  Sure  the  Name  POPE  is  on  Your  Automobile 


We  make  15  distinct  models  at  prices  from  $850 
to  $2,250.  Runabouts,  Chelseas,  Stanhopes.  Surreys, 

Physicians*.  Rond.  Stntion  and  Delivery  Wagons 

Write  for  complete  Catalogues 

$ POPE  MOTOR  CAR  CO..  Desk  W,  Indianapolis.  Ind.  C 
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TWO  BOOKS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL 


The  Elements  ofWealth  Against 
International  Law  Commonwealth 


By  GEO.  B.  DAVIS 

BrlgaJirr-C.fmrr^l  Judge  AJwrntt-  (if  merit/,  U.  S.  A. 

NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION 

A work  sufficiently  elementary  in  character 
to  l»c  within  the  reach  of  students,  yet  compre- 
hensive and  of  wide  scope.  It  gives  essential 
Information  in  regard  to  the  law  governing  the 
relations  of  nations,  duties  of  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives, rights  of  citizens,  alliances,  etc. 

$2.50 


By  HENRY  DEMAREST  LLOYD 

This  is  the  most  complete  history  in  existence 
of  the  great  combination  of  brains  and  capital 
which  still  remains  the  type  and  model  of  all 
trusts  or  monopolies.  Mr.  Lloyd  has  traced 
the  growth  of  tins  institution  from  its  origin 
to  its  vast  proportions  now.  when  it  controls 
the  trade  of  a continent,  and  is  perhaps  the 
most  influential  and  roost  dreaded  financial 
power  in  America. 

Cloth,  S2.50.  Popular  Edition,  $1.00 
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Russia’s  First  Embassy  to  Japan 

(t'oHtinuni  from  page  J.UI0.J 

furious  and  for  violent  measures.  Sailing 
to  Alaska,  the  ambassador  set  himself  to 
an  examination  of  the  Russian  American 
Fur  Company.  Pictures  of  the  Russian 
royal  family  intended  for  the  Mikado  were 
distributed  among  tile  Czar's  Indian  sub- 
jects of  Alaska,  where,  to  very  recent  limes, 
these  portrait"  could  still  lie  found  in 
greasy,  smoke-grimed  Indian  huts,  doing 
duty  with  the  Mmigv*  a*  saints'  picture* 
for  daily  prayers.  At  Sitka.  RezanotT 
bought  the  ship  Juno,  nf  Rhode  Island,  and 
fitted  her  as  a filibuster  frigate  to  raid 
•In pun.  The  frigate  was  to  bag  as  many 
.lu panes?  captives  us  possible  fur  colonists 
ill  Atn*ka.  Ilaraiiof  was  ordered  to  pre- 
pare an  island  in  the  harbor  of  Sitka  for 
the  Japanese  prisoner*,  As  told  in  a pre- 
vious sketch.  Kc/anotr  died  before  either 
bi*  love-affairs  or  his  Japanese  raid  could 
be  carried  to  aum-ss;  but  the  Nitkau  island 
bear*  the  name  of  Jupaiiotsky  in  memory  of 
his  plan*. 

News  of  la-wi*  and  Clark  coming  up  the 
Missouri  to  the  Columbia  had  already  been 
carried  to  Sitka  fav  American  sea  captains; 
and  ltewmotr  was  keen  to  U-  on  the  Coin  in 
Ida  before  them.  '’Surly  men  Juhv  alarhd 
nverhtiid  from  I hr  I ailed  Mate*  lo  nettle 
on  the  Coin  hi  bin.  irhirh  iron  hi  have  bun 
caaicr  for  ua  than  any body  rite."  be  laments. 
Then,  enumerating  tin-  iiuiiiImt  of  the  ships 
flying  the  colors  of  the  I'nitcd  States  on 
the  west  roust  of  America,  he  asks.  “ When 
ahull  ire  drive  Iheac  umrclcome  y lies  I a 
airayt" 

Thi*  question  the  Russian  ambassador 
answered  hy  himself  sailing  down  to  Cali 
foriliu  on  the  Juno.  " / intruded  lo  ex- 
fdorr  Ihr  Columbia.'’  he  reported.  “ H'c 
aiyhled  il a moulh  on  Ihr  I )Ih  of  llarch,  bill 
contrary  1 rinds  COiHfielled  us  fo  aland  off. 
After  Lee /it n if  a northerly  course  for  a flair, 
ire  returned  next  day,  and  expected  lo  run 
in.  but  Ihr  alnrny  current  lout  carried  ua 
aixty  ,11  ilea  lo  the  north,  and  ice  Were  op/io- 
site  IS  ray' a Harbor.  11V  fried  ayain  lo  run 
into  the  Columbia,  and  ire  approached  on 
Ihr  ereniny  of  the  JOth  ; but  the  next  day 
. . . a rushing  tide  and  a channel  pa  re  red 
» cilh  h iyh  breaker*  opponed  mm." 

Inside  the  breakers  were  Lewi*  and 
Clark,  just  parking  their  traps  to  go  hack 
overland  lo  St.  Ismi*.  One  may  *|m-cii late 
on  the  luek  of  stnteeruft  by  wondering 
if.  had  Uwis  and  Clark  been  n year  later, 
or  if  RezanotT  bad  not  wasted  u year 
in  Japan,  what  nation  would  control  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  to-day.  The  Vnu, 
the  other  vessel  thut  hud  <<umc  out  with 
Kruse iistcrn  from  Kronstadt,  was  later  sent 
to  rcionnnitre  Hawaii  for  a Russian  col- 
ony, and  was  ultimately  wrecked  in  Sitka 
llarlsir.  ju*t  as  Russian  schemes  for  doin- 
inaner  on  the  l’ncific  were  wrecked  on  the 
unsuspected  strength  of  the  Japanese  and 
the  activity  of  the  Americans  who  hud 
reached  the  Columbia  before  Russia's  ship* 
could  come  round  the  world. 


Equal  Rights 

A man  from  llie  North  who  recently  vis- 
ited Washington  lieraine  possessed  of  the  de- 
sire to  visit  Mount  Vernon.  Hoarding  the 
elertric  train  Hint  runs  from  the  capital  to 
the  home  of  Washington,  rio  Alexandria,  the 
visitor  had  corn  fori  11  ldy  ensconced  himself  in 
one  of  the  rear  seat*  of  a roni|mrtment.  when 
the  conduct  nr  tupped  him  on  the  shoulder, 
saying,  " Kxetise  me.  but  this  compartment 
i*  for  oiliil'iil  nu-ti.” 

This  was  tin-  Northerner's  tir*t  c\|ierienee 
in  a “Jim  Crow  “ cur.  “Why.**  said  he. 
surprised.  “the  mails  forward  are  all  own- 
piisl." 

“Can't  help  that,  sir."  was  the  reply: 
“ you  mustn't  sit  lu  re." 

The  Northerner  -milod.  "Sec  here,  eon 
duelor."  siiil  he.  " I'm  from  the  North,  and 
haven't  the  prejudice  of  you  (ample  in  the 
Soi  1 1I1.  I don't  mind  silting  here  with  a 
negro." 

" Mai  Is-  you  don't."  replied  the  conductor, 
“but  liic  nigger  might  object. " 
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Our  Declining  Birth-rate 

Souk  interesting  fact*  concerning  the  pro- 
portion of  children  in  the  United  State* 
nave  recently  been  given  out  through  the 
Census  Bureau.  At  the  la-ginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  it  appears,  the  number 
of  children  under  ten  year*  of  age  con- 
stituted one-third  of  the  population;  at  the 
end  of  the  century’  the  proportion  had  de- 
clined to  less  than' one  fourth.  The  decrease 
in  this  proportion  began  ns  early  as  the 
decade  1810  to  1840,  and  continued  unin- 
terruptedly. though  at  varying  rates,  in 
each  successive  decade.  This  of  itself,  how- 
ever. is  not  enough  to  prove  a declining 
birth-rnle.  as  the  decrease  in  the  proportion 
of  children  in  the  total  population  nuiy  in- 
dicate merely  an  increase  in  the  average 
duration  of  life  and  the  consequent  survival 
of  a larger  number  of  adults. 

Fewer  Children  every  Year 

But  by  taking  the  proportion  of  children 
to  women  of  child-bearing  age  we  are  able 
to  get  a more  satisfactory  index  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  birth-rate.  Between  1880  and 
1 8(10,  the  earliest  decade  for  which  figures 
can  lie  obtained,  this  proportion  increased. 
But  since  I860  it  has  decreased  without  in- 
terruption. The  decrease  has  been  very  un- 
equal from  decade  to  dreade.  hut  if  twenty- 
year  periods  are  considered,  it  has  been  very 
regular. 

In  18410  the  number  of  children  un- 
der 5 year*  of  age  to  1000  women  13  to 
41*  years  of  age  was  034;  in  11*00  it  was 
only-  474.  In  other  words,  the  proportion 
of  ’children  to  potential  mothers  in  1 1MM1 
was  only  three-fourths  as  large  a*  in 

lttrto. 

One  is  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  has  been  a persistent  decline  in  the 
birth-rate  since  1800. 

No  attempt  is  made  l»v  the  compiler  of 
these  facts  to  determine  tlie  probable  causes 
of  this  decline.  'Hie  suggestion  is  offered 
that  it  is  largely  due  to  the  influx  of  for- 
eigners an<l  the  resultant  shock  to  the  pop- 
ulation instinct  of  the  natives. 

Decline  Greatest  in  North  and  West 

If  this  decline  were  due  in  large  part  to 
the  influx  of  immigrants,  we  should  expect 
it  to  be  greatest  in  those  sect  ions  of  the 
roiintrv  to  which  most  of  the  immigrant* 
have  gone — -greater  in  the  North  and  West 
than  in  the  South.  It  is  found,  in  fact, 
that  in  the  North  and  West  there  has  been 
a more  or  less  regular  decline,  while  in  the 
South  the  change  has  been  less  regular  and 
the  decline  less  marked.  In  1830  the  pro- 
portion of  children  to  1(MM)  women  in  the 
North  and  West  was  five-sixths  of  what  it 
wa*  in  the  South;  in  11*00  it  was  less  than 
three- fourths. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  know  that  in 
11*00,  the  proportion  of  children  in  the 
Unites!  State*  was  only  two-thirds  ns  great 
in  cities  as  in  the  country  districts.  In 
the  North  Atlantic  division,  however,  it  was 
almost  as  great  in  the  cities  as  in  the  coun- 
try. 

In  the  Southern  divisions  it  i*  hardly 
more  than  half  as  large  in  the  cities  as  in 
the  country,  while  in  the  Far  West  the  dif- 
ference ia  intermediate  in  amount. 


Our  20  Years 
of  Film 

EXPERIENCE 

If  there  is  any  one  line  of  business  in  which  experience  is 
more  important  than  in  any  other,  that  line  is  the  manufacture 
of  highly  sensitive  photographic  goods.  And  of  all  photographic 
processes,  film  making  is  the  most  difficult.  It  has  taken  us 
more  than  twenty  years  to  learn  what  we  know  about  making 
film. 

And  in  that  twenty  years  we  have  also  learned  how  to  make 
the  perfect  raw  materials  which  are  absolutely  essential  to  the 
manufacture  of  film— materials  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  the 
market  with  a certainty  that  they  will  be  what  they  should  be. 
We  nitrate  our  own  cotton  for  the  film  base;  we  nitrate  our  own 
silver  for  the  emulsion.  We  go  further,  we  even  make  the  acid 
with  which  the  cotton  and  silver  are  nitrated.  Wherever  it  is 
possible  to  improve  the  completed  product  by  manufacturing  the 
raw  material,  we  erect  a factory  and  make  that  raw  material. 

Five  years  ago  we  felt  that  we  were  approaching  film  per- 
fection. but  no  concern,  even  if  it  could  make  film  as  good  as 
that  Was,  could  compete  in  quality  with  the  Kodak  N.  C.  Film 
of  to-day.  But  experience  is  not  the  only  advantage  that  our 
chemists  and  film  makers  enjoy.  They  have  access  to  the 
formulae  of  the  chemists  who  make  the  best  dry  plates  in  the 
world.  The  Kodak  films  of  to-day  have  in  them  the  combined 
knowledge  of  the  most  expert  film  makers  and  the  most  expert 
plate  makers. 

The  wise  amateur  will  be  sure  that  he  gets  the  film  with 
experience  behind  it.  There  are  dealers,  fortunately  not  many, 
who  try  to  substitute  inferior  films  from  inexperienced  makers, 
the  only  advantageous  feature  which  these  films  possess  being 
the  " bigger  discount  to  the  dealer”.  Amateurs,  especially  those 
who  leave  their  Kodaks  with  the  dealer  to  be  loaded,  should  make 
sure  that  substitution  is  not  practised  against  them. 

The  film  you  use  is  even  more  important  than  the  camera 
you  use.  Be  sure  it's  Kodak  film  with  which  you  load  your 
Kodak. 

Remember: 

If  it  isn’t  Eastman,  it  Isn’t  Kodak  Film. 

Look  lor  “ Eastman  ” on  the  box. 

Look  lor  “ Kodak  " on  the  spool  end. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 

The  K.d.h  CUT- 


What  He  did  to  “Hamlet” 

A OIMXTP  of  actor*  at  the  Player**  Club 
were  once  engaged  in  a discussion  a*  to  the 
ability  ami  impartiality  of  certain  pro 
fetMional  critic*  of  the  dram*,  when  the  late 
Maurice  Barrymore  referred  . to  a certain 
Beaver  journalist,  who  wa*  widely  known 
for  hi*  dramatic  criticism*.  “ Hayward. ** 
»« id  Mr.  Barrymore,  “ wa*  certainly  one 
of  the  ahle*t  of  them.  lie  wrote  mo*t 
learnedly,  with  the  keenest  analysis  of  every 
pha*c  of  the  actor'*  art,  and.  uhove  all.  with 
no  little  wit.  I am  ju*t  reminded  of  what 
wn»,  perhaps,  the  briefest  dramatic  criticism 
ever  penned.  It  will  probably  outlive  every- 
thing el«*-  Hayward  did.  It  ran  about  a* 

follow  * : 

“ * (Jeorue  Miln.  the  preacher-actor, 
played  **  Handel  “ at  the  Tatmr  Crnnd  Opera 
House  la*t  night,  lie  played  it  till  twelve 
o'clock.*  ” 


SIX  MONTHS  FREE 

THE  MINING  HERALO.  I cling 

mining  and  financial  paper,  going  valuable  informa- 
tion on  mining  and  oil  industries,  principal  coin- 
cides, best  dividend-paying  stocks,  and  showing  how 
immense  profit*  may  be  made  on  nl»oiuteIy  sale  in 
vestment*.  Write  lur  it  to-day.  A.  1-  WISNKR  A’ 
CO.,  32  Broadway.  New  York. 


. V O It  HACK 

CHATEAU  D’ETIOLLES 

Near  Corbel]  11  h-  trrnn  Paris  An  enclosed  Park.  Area  «/ 
w>  acre*.  Apply  t™  the  bill.  pubL  anode*  in  Paris:  ir  Mabot 
iU  U ( itifraniumliais.  14  K.  d*»  I'ynnidn;  1"  IMap-ilme.  11  R. 
Monialivet;  j°  Crane*,  j,  t'1  SI  Marlin 
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and  l.binor  llnhit  r 
No  pu|^tUI  rumh^lVH 

I»e|it.  57. 


THE  ONLY  SALESROOMS  IN  GREATER  NEW  YORK  FOR 

THE  CELEBRATED  

PIANOS  SOHHSR  PIANOS 

ARE  LOCATED  IN  THE  SOHMER  BUILDING 

FIFTH  AVENUE  CORNER  22d  STREET 
THE  "SOHMER"  HEADS  THE  LISTS  OF  THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  PIANOS 
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CONCERNING  THE  CARE  OF  CHILDREN. 

Member  or  Working  Men's  Club  (reading):  “ I don’t  'old  with  this  'ere  bottle-feeding 
for  hinfants.  None  o'  my  children  even  knowed  the  taste  o'  beer  before  they  was  five.” 


"Never  before  has  there  been  such  * cook-book  ms  is  this  one."— Louis  vill*  Courier-Journal. 

HARPER’S  COOK-BOOK 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

I Edited  by  the  Editor  of  HARPER’S  BAZAR  j 
Contributions  by  every  Cooking  Expert 


This  is  Me  cook  book  of  the  20th  century.  There  is  no  other  cook-book  which  is 
made  like  a dictionary,  with  complete  cross  references  and  alphabetical  finger  guides, 
so  that  you  can  turn  instantly  lo  what  you  want.  It  contains  a comprehensive 
number  of  approved  recipes,  which  represent  the  most  famous  cooking  authorities  of 
the  world.  The  book  is  indispensable  to  every  household,  experienced  or  otherwise. 

“No  difficulty  in  fallowing  its  directions.” — Washington  Times. 

44 About  the  last  word  in  cooking,  it  is  so  complete.” — (Nr.  Y.)  Public  Opinion. 


Bound  in  Washable  Pigskin-Colored  Specially  Prepared  Leather  Cloth 
Illustrated,  $1.50  net  (postage  extra) 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS,  FRANKLIN  SQ.,  NEW  YORK 


Baltimore  Rye 


YOUR  favorite  chair  — smoke 
ditto,  a bottle  of  CLUB 
COCKTAILS,  and  home  com- 
fort envelops  you.  No  trouble  or 
effort  required;  just  strain  your 
CLUB  COCKTAIL  through 
cracked  ice,  and  you  have  a drink 
whose  equal  never  passed  over  a 
made-in-a-hurry  bar. 

CLUB  COCKTAILS  are  made 
of  choicest  liquors,  scientifically 
blended  and  aged  to  perfection. 
The  original  brand. 

Seven  kinds  — Manhattan,  Martini,  etc. 
G.  F.  HEUBLEIN  * BRO.  Sale  Proprietors 
Hartford  New  York London 


financial 


mil*  of CtoliailRC  bout! Ill  sod 
*olti.  Cable  Transfers  lo  Ko- 
roj»e  ami  Sooth  Africa,  tom- 
mercU)  and  Travellers'  Let  ten 
ot  Credit.  Collection*  madd. 
liiternutioiiul  Cheque*  Cer- 
tificate* 01  IkcpoaiL 

Brown  Brothers  & Co., 

Banxshs  No.  W Waul  Stmkkt. 


Letters 

of 

Credit. 


Niagara  Falls  9 Hours  from  New  York  via  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL. 


THOMAS  HARDY’S 


COMPLETE  WORKS 


( 


IN  20  VOLUMES 


3 


THE  best  critics  of  England  and  America  are  united  in  af- 
firming that  Thomas  Hardy  will  occupy  a permanent  place 
in  English  literature.  There  is  a vigor  and  virility  about 
his  work,  a rude  strength,  a portrayal  of  men  whose  blood 
runs  quick  and  red,  and  of  women  whose  primal  passions  make  them 
kin  to  all  the  healthy  women  of  the  world,  an  amazing  command  of 
expression,  the  power  to  tell  a story  with  direct,  straightforward, 
dramatic  force,  charging  like  a storm  through  the  pages — all  of  which 
place  Hardy  among  the  greatest  story-tellers  alive  to-day. 

There  is  an  evenness  in  his  work  which  is  unusual — all  his  books 
are  good — the  action  is  always  rapid  and  the  portrayal  of  character 
vivid,  real,  and  intensely  human. 

If  there  is  a better  story  anywhere  than  “ Jude  the  Obscure,” 
it  would  be  hard  to  say  where,  unless  perhaps  his  “ Tess  of  the 
D’Urbervilles,”  which  is  just  as  good.  The  author  calls  this  “ the  story  of  a pure  woman,”  and  in 
spite  of  her  fall  she  is  that.  It  is  a novel,  splendidly  heroic  in  execution,  terrific  in  its  stress,  sur- 
charged with  passion,  and  of  enduring  and  immortal  interest.  The  “ London  Academy  ” says:  “ It 
brands  itself  upon  the  mind  with  the  touch  of  incandescent  iron.”  The  story,  dramatized  and  sub- 
dued for  the  stage,  drew  great  audiences  in  America  and  throughout  Europe. 

Messrs.  Harper  3 Brothers  announce  the  publication  of  the  new  Wessex  Edition  of  Thomas  Hardy’s 
works  tn  twenty  volumes — the  only  complete  edition  of  the  famous  novelist's  works. 


TITLES  OF  THE  VOLUMES: 


TESS  OF  THE  D’URBERVILLES 
UNDER  THE  GREENWOOD  TREE 
THE  HAND  OF  ETHELBERTA 
A LAODICEAN  (Vof.  I) 

A LAODICEAN  (Vol.  2) 

A PAIR  OF  BLUE  EYES 
THE  WELL-BELOVED 
WESSEX  TALES 

FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD 
THE  MAYOR  OF  CASTERBRIDGE 


THE  RETURN  OF  THE  NATIVE  (Vol.  I) 

THE  RETURN  OF  THE  NATIVE  (Vol.  2) 

A GROUP  OF  NOBLE  DAMES 

DESPERATE  REMEDIES 

THE  WOODLANDERS 

TWO  ON  A TOWER 

JUDE  THE  OBSCURE  (Vol.  1) 

JUDE  THE  OBSCURE  (Vol.  2) 

LIFE’S  LITTLE  IRONIES 
THE  TRUMPET  MAJOR 


Complete  in  twenty  volumes,  handsomely  bound  in  green  rep  silk-finished  cloth,  with  gilt  tops  and 
uncut  edges.  With  frontispieces  in  sepia  on  India-tint  paper,  and  full-page 
illustrations  in  half-  tone  by  prominent  illustrators. 


OUR  OFFER 

We  will  send  you  the  entire  set  of  twenty  volumes,  all  charges  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00.  If  you  do 
not  like  the  books  when  they  reach  you.  send  them  back  at  our  expense,  and  we  will  return  the  Si  .oo.  If  you 
do  like  them,  send  us  $2.00  every  month  for  fifteen  months,  until  the  full  price,  $31.00,  is  paid.  On  receipt  of 
your  request  for  these  books  we  will  enter  you  as  a subscriber  for  one  year,  without  any  additional  cost  to  you, 
for  either  Harper's  Magazine,  Harper's  Weekly,  Harper’s  Bazar,  or  The  North  American  Review. 
In  writing,  state  which  periodical  you  want. 

A half-leather  edition  is  also  published,  and  a booklet  •with  full  description  •will  be  sent  on  request 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS,  NEW  YORK 
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Itr°nif(j  the  Father! 


and  provide  a shield  for  your  family  against  their  time  of  need — as 

impregnable  as  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar. 


A SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT 


I*  maintained  by  The  Prudential  lur  furnishing 
k Information  by  mail  to  person*  inveatigat- 
\ Ing  and  contemplating  l.ilr  Insurant  r We 
t \ will  be  pleased  to  send  particular* 
v\  any  policy  you  may  wish  II  you  will 
Inform  us  as  to  the  amount  you 
desire  to  Invest  each  year.  I'ar- 
wii  w tulpallng  Policies  ol  the 

i.r.rree.  \\  I*(u4r  n ( la  I lurnlsh  the 
\o\  two -fold  object  ol  pro. 

Itdl"*  your  larally 

XA  mil  providing  a 

\ \ guaranteed  and 
\\  profitable  In. 


State  Age  and  Amount  of  Life  Insurance  Desired.  Full  In- 
formation will  be  Promptly  Given.  Prudential  Premiums 
arc  Fixed  — Not  Subject  lo  Increase.  Prudential  Policies 
have  Paid-up  Values  and  other  Important  Benefits.  Learn 
by  writing  to  the  Home  Office  how  small  the  cost  of  Life 
Insurance  and  how  Ea&ilv  Carried. 


THE  PRUDENTIAL 

INSURANCE  CO.  OF  AMERICA 

fOHN  F.  DPYDfcN,  President  Hume  Office,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


It  may  be  your  widow  and  your  fatherless  little  ones  who  will 
some  day  need  to  be  shielded  from  the  cruel  attacks  of  poverty, 
want  and  suffering.  Join  hands  NOW  with 
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CHALFONTE 


is  a new  Fireproof  building  of  the  best 
type,  located 

ON  THE  BOARDWALK 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

BETWEEN  THE  PIER.S 

THE  LEEDS  COMPANY 

Solicits  your  patronage  and  invites  you  to 
write  for  Illustrated  Folder  and  Rates. 


CHALFONTE  IS  ALWAYS  OPEN 


The  Vicissitudes  of 
Evangeline 

By  ELINOR  QLYN 

Evangeline  comes  upon  the  scene  in 
these  opening  words — 

*•  1 wonder  so  much  if  it  is  amusing  to  be  an  adventuress, 
because  that  is  evidently  what  1 shall  become  now.  I read 
in  a book  about  it;  it  is  being  nice-looking  and  having 
nothing  to  live  on.*' 

This  is  from  her  diary.  In  fact,  the 
whole  book  is  simply  her  diary  put  into 
print — a delightful  jumble  of  humor  and 
charm.  Those  who  have  read  "The  Vis- 
its of  Elizabeth  ” know  what  to  expect 
in  this  new  volume  by  the  same  author, 
and  they  will  find  here  the  same  deli- 
cacy of  touch  and  filmy  imaginings. 

Post  Svo,  Cloth, 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  publishers.  NEW  YORK 
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Bell  in  the  Fog 

By  GERTRUDE  ATHERTON 

THE  author  of  “ The  Conqueror” 
and  “Rulers  of  Kings"  has 
written  nothing  which  so  powerfully 
portrays  her  style  and  her  genius  as 
a story-teller  as  do  these  tales.  Their 
charm  is  beyond  the  reach  of  descrip- 
tion. Subtle  in  conception  and  exe- 
cution, at  times  intensely  dramatic, 
they  recall  the  work  of  Maupassant 
The  stories  cover  a wide  variety  of 
subjects  and  are  all  refreshingly 
original. 

Poat  Svo.  Cloth.  SI.25 
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By  the  Author  of 
“LUX  CRUCIS” 


The  Silence  of  Mrs.  Harrold 

By  SAMUEL  M.  GARDENHIRE 


WALL  STREET  — the  great  powers  of 
finance — the  Theatrical  Trust,  and  many 
other  intensely  interesting  and  real  phases 
of  present-day  New  York  have  a part  in  this  stirring 
tale.  The  lovers  arc  a young,  beautiful  actress 
and  the  son  of  a Wall  Street  operator.  Out  of  the 
••silence*’  of  Mrs.  Harrold  a plot  develops  involving 
every  character  of  the  story  in  a situation  that  baf- 
fles the  reader  and  lures  him  on  from  page  to  page. 
It  is  New  York  in  all  its  tremendous  vitality  and 
bigness  metropolitan  life  in  its  intense  moments — 
that  gives  vigor  and  movement  to  these  pages. 
Mr.  Gardenhire  not  only  tells  a beguiling  talc,  but 
from  his  insight  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
secret  wavs  of  trusts  and  big  corporations  involves 
his  story  in  new,  ingenious  complications  that  will 
strike  home  to  every  American. 
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COMMENT 

The  rumors  that  hire  come  of  acute  dissatisfaction  in  the 
Japanese  army  with  tin*  terms  of  the  Peace  of  Portsmouth 
would  be  of  the  greatest  interest  if  they  were  credible. 
They  have  it  that  the  army  is  disposed  to  reject  the  peace, 
upset  the  Mikado's  government,  reinstate  the  Shagunnte.  and 
continue  tl»e  war.  but  that  the  navy  is  likely  to  back  up  the 
Mikado.  That  there  is  lively  dissatisfaction  in  Japan  over 
the  treaty  is  evident,  hut  thut  the  fut  is  in  the  fire  to  the 
extent  reported  cannot  lie  believed  on  the  strength  of  any 
authentic  news  that  lias  come  up  to  the  time  of  this  writing. 
Japanese  ambition  lias  doubtless  been  stimulated  to  the  very 
top  notch  by  the  suo*vs*ea  of  the  Inst  yea r.  The  despatches 
say  that  the  chagrin  of  the*  Japanese  at  tlie  failure  of  their 
gorcmincut  to  exact  uu  indemnity  is  based  not  on  lack  of 
confidence  that  they  can  carry  their  national  debt,  but  on 
disappointment  at  not  getting  a great  sum  of  ready  money 
to  spend  on  strengthening  their  navy.  The  reinstatement  of 
the  Mikado  as  an  active  force  in  government  dotes  only  from 
1848.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  his  virtues  may  not  be 
potent  to  deal  with  the  present  situation,  that  he  may  be 
retired  again  to  Kioto,  the  Elder  Statesmen  tamed  out  of 
their  seats  of  high  authority,  and  the  nation  go  hellbent  on 
a chase  after  military  supremacy.  If  all  that  should  happen 
there  would  be  some  more  history  made  by  very  stirring  proc- 
esses. We  have  no  fear,  however,  of  any  such  cataclysm*! 
disturbance.  A revolution  that  changed  the  form  of  the 
Japanese  government  would  upset  Japanese  credit  for  the 
time  being,  and  would  probably  nullify  the  alliance  with 
England;  ami  the  rejection  of  the  peace  would  alienate  the 
sympathies  of  all  the  Western  world.  A change  of  ministry 
is  a possible  result  of  tlie  dissatisfaction  with  the  terms 
of  peace,  but  to  reject  the  pence  itself  would  be  a much 
crazier  act  than  is  consistent  with  our  tuition  of  Jupatie.-e 
character. 


The  Emperor  William  II.  promptly  telegraphed  congratu- 
lations to  President  Uoohkyklt  on  the  outcome  of  tin*  Ports- 
mouth conference,  hut  there  is  some  reason  to  suspect  that 
in  his  heart  the  termination  of  hostilities  in  the  Far  East 
whs  recorded  with  mixed  feelings.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
fact  that  Russia  not  only  “saves  her  face,”  through  her 
escape  from  the  payment  of  an  indemnity,  but  also  has 
managed  to  retain  an  important  strategic  position  in  the  Far 
East,  and,  consequently.  will  continue  to  pussesa  a good  deal 
of  influence  at  Peking,  is  of  obvious  benefit  to  Germany, 
whose  control  of  Kiim-rhou.  and  plans  for  the  railway  and 
mining  exploitation  of  the  great  province  of  Shantung 
might  otherwise  have  encountered  serious  impediments.  On 
tin*  other  hand,  after  the  return  to  Fiiro[»-nn  Russia  of  four 
or  five  hundred  llmu*  -Mid  disciplined  soldiers  under  General 
I.IMi"-  in  H.  tb*1  Kni|M-n«r  Wi  1.1.1  \ At  will  eca*e  to  exercise  the 
uiM'halli  ugeable  ascendency  in  western  Kuro|»c  which  the 


superiority  of  his  military  forces  has  lately  given  him.  That 
is  why  satisfaction  was  possibly  mingled  with  some  regret 
in  the  Kaiser’s  mind.  Some  day  we  shall  doubtless  know 
with  certainty  whut  secret  influence  cau**xl  the  Czar’s  inflex- 
ible refusal  to  reimburse  Japan  for  any  jiart  of  the  expendi- 
ture imposed  upon  her  by  the  war.  Even  now.  if  we  recall 
certain  facts  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  we  should  be 
able,  by  a process  of  cancellation,  to  trace  the  influence  to 
its  source. 

It  is  a matter  of  record  that,  at  the  time  when  Nich- 
olas 11.  decided  to  accept  President.  Roonkvki.t’s  invi- 
tation to  send  plenipotentiaries  to  Washington  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conferring  with  representative*  of  Ja|iun,  the  peace 
party  hail  acquir'd  ascendency  at  Petcrhof,  as  was  proved 
by  tile  substitution  of  Mr.  Witte  for  the  chief  plenipoten- 
tiary first  apiM'iuted.  Now.  although  no  oflicial  announce* 
mint  of  the  Japanese  terms  of  peace  had  then  been  made,  it 
was  as  notorious  ut  St.  Petersburg  a*  it  was  at  Tokio  that  they 
would  include  the  payment  of  indemnity  in  some  guise.  It 
is  scarcely  credible,  therefore,  that  tin*  St.  Petersburg  gov- 
ernment was  resolved  from  the  outset  to  reject,  as  a matter 
of  principle,  any  reimbursement  of  Japan’*  outlay.  Some- 
thing must  have  occurred  between  the  date  when  Mr.  Wittb 
received  his  original  instructions  and  the  official  formulation 
of  Japan's  conditions  of  peace  at  Portsmouth.  The  Czar’s 
mind  could  not  have  been  changed  by  the  petition  received 
from  General  Ijxikvitcii  and  some  of  his  officers  to  the  effect 
that  the  war  might  lie  continued,  for  such  a |iotitiun  had 
been  forwarded  before  President  Roosevelt's  invitation  was 
accepted.  It  cannot  lie  alleged  that  Russia’s  financial  pros- 
]s«cts  unexpectedly  brightened  in  the  interval  between  Mr. 
Witte’s  departure  from  St.  Petersburg  and  the  o]iening  of 
the  Portsmouth  conference.  Mr.  Witte  must  have  learned 
in  Paris  that  no  money  could  lie  then*  procured  for  a further 
prosecution  of  the  war.  Then,  again,  of  the  internal  loan  of 
about  a hundred  million  dollars,  issued  after  Mr.  Witte  left 
Russia  for  Paris,  only  an  insignificant  fraction  has  been  vol- 
untarily subscribed,  and  the  government  has  l>eeii  forced  to 
seize  the  fund*  of  bank*  and  saving*- banks,  substituting 
therefor  the  paper  which  nobody  would  willingly  take.  Tlie 
Czar’s  ultimate  determination  not  to  pay  a ruble  by  way  of 
reimbursing  Japan’s  expenditure  cannot,  then,  Ik*  attributed 
to  any  improvement  in  hiH  financial  situation. 

What  else  hap]ieticd  which  conceivably  might  have  itu- 
| s' lied  Nirii  Hi.  as  II.  to  take  at  the  last  moment  an  uncom- 
promising stand  with  reference  to  the  payment  of  an  in- 
demnity! He  had  an  interview  with  the  Emperor  William 
II.  on  board  the  latter's  yacht,  which  interview  was  sought 
by  the  German  sovereign.  For  what,  purpose  it  was  sought 
has  not  been  divulged,  hut  a rejiort  has  been  current  in  Paris, 
based  on  what  i*  alleged  to  be  high  authority,  that  a fear 
was  then  and  there  expressed  by  William  II.  that  any  mate- 
rial concession  on  the  part  of  Russia  would  injure  the  pres- 
tige of  all  KuroiN'iin  nations  in  the  Far  East,  ami  that,  there- 
upon. fresh  and  restrictive  instructions  were  sent  to  M. 
WlTTK.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  Germany's  prestige 
at  Peking  might  have  been  impaired  sensibly  through  the 
payment  of  an  indemnity  by  Kus»iu  to  Japan.  Thein*efor- 
ward,  as  we  have  intiniHtcil,  with  Japan  standing  behind 
China,  the  ho|K*  cherished  at  Berlin  of  acquiring  gradually 
the  province  of  Shantung  would  have  to  be  reiioum*od,  ami 
Germany  would  Ik*  lucky  if  she  kept  Kiao-chou  Bay.  So  long 
a*  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  should  continue  to  fight  in 
Manchuria  there  was  at  least  a possibility  of  a turn  in  the 
tide  of  war,  and,  at  all  events,  the  evil  hour  which  might 
strike  tin*  knell  of  German  expansion  in  the  Far  East  would 
ho  postponed.  Moreover,  so  long  ns  LnriEViTCii's  army  should 
be  detained  at  the  further  end  of  Asia.  Germany,  as  we  have 
said,  would  prowess  in  diplomacy  the  weight  inseparable  from 
the  knowledge  that  in  Europe  her  military  font*  would  1** 
irresistible,  so  far  ns  laud  ojieratioiia  are  concerned.  We  add 
’.at  a suggestion  or  request  on  the  part  of  the  German  Em* 
|H*ror  would  naturally  have  much  importance  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Czar,  because  only  through  German  connivance  has 
it  h*-*en  pos-ible  to  despatch  the  troo|M  formerly  stationed  in 
Poland  to  Manchuria : and.  secondly,  lieenuse  Berlin  is  the 
only  Euro|K-nu  capitul  in  which,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
German  Kmperur,  the  (’zur  ruiieeivohly  might  have  been  able 
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to  effect  an  additional  loan.  It  in  to  this  source  that  the 
Pari*  Figaro  traces  die  Czar’s  ultimate  refusal  to  pay  any 
indemnity,  and  it  explains  Kmperor  William's  statement  that 
he  would  not  thwart  President  Kuubkvelt'k  effort*  to  bring 
about  a peace,  by  suggesting  thut  lie  supposed  himself  to  have 
already  thwarted  them  before  they  were  begun.  Me  miscal- 
culated, however,  and  there  was  nothing  left  for  him  to  do 
but  to  put  the  best  face  he  could  upon  the  matter. 


A newspaper  despatch  says  that  the  President  will  dis- 
courage the  triumphal-entry  idea  which  certain  District  of 
Columbia  officials  have  been  planning  for  his  return  to  Wash- 
inicton  on  September  80.  Was  there  such  a plan  ? 

Mr.  Ronton-  Bacon  is  abb-,  prominent,  and  jiopular,  and  his 
appointment  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  is  one  of  more 
titan  usual  interest.  II in  training;  has  not  boon  of  the  kind 
that  has  usually  been  looked  for  in  the  incumbent  of  the 
office  which  lie  will  hold.  Atnomr  his  predecessors  wen* 
Frederick  W.  Seward  ami  John  Hay,  and,  more  recently. 
Messrs.  Rms,  Wiiarton.  I’iiu  Day.  and  Hill.  All  of  these 
were  men  more  or  less  skilled  in  either  diplomacy,  literature, 
or  law,  whereas  Mr.  Bacon's  training  has  been  in  business, 
and  especially  in  finance.  The  State  Department,  however, 
with  Mr.  Aijek  and  some  other  accomplished  veterans  as 
members  of  its  permanent  staff,  is  strong  enough  in  technical 
knowledge  to  supplement  any  deficiencies  of  that  sp»*cie*  in 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  When*  Mr.  Baton  is  strong 
is  in  his  character,  his  personal  acceptability,  and  in  his 
trained  ability  to  deal  with  large  affairs.  He  has  had  a hand 
in  settling  a number  of  the  most  serious  business  eontro- 
versies  and  complications  that  havu  disturbed  the  country  in 
recent  years,  among  them  the  Northern  Pacific  quarrel  and 
the  coal  strike,  and  he  was  one  of  Mr.  Morgan's  most  active 
lieutenants  during  the  years  that  saw  the  making  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation.  We  have  no  doubt  he  will 
adorn  his  ofthe  and  prove  a congenial  and  efficient  helper  to 
Secretary  Boot. 

Sir  Hiram  Maxim,  who  knows  the  people  about  whom  he 
s;  teaks.  has  written  for  the  press  an  interesting  article  on  the 
unjust  treatment  to  which  the  Chinese  have  been  subjected 
during  the  last  sixty-five  years.  Beginning  with  England’s 
opium  war,  he  points  out  that  in  1840  the  cultivation,  im* 
port  at  ion,  or  sale  of  opium  bud  been  for  some  time  prohibited 
in  China  under  the  penalty  of  death.  Because  some  of  the 
opium  ‘which  British  traders  persisted  in  smuggling  into 
China  from  India  was  seized  by  Chinese  authorities.  Great 
Britain  made  war  upon  the  Middle  Kingdom,  and  forced  it 
to  permit  by  treaty  the  importation  of  the  drug.  Sir  Hiram 
is  convinced  that  no  single  net  ever  committed  in  tin*  history 
of  the  world  has  brought  mi  much  misery  upon  mi  large  a 
number  of  human  beings  as  has  the  forced  introduction  of 
opium  into  China.  For  twenty  years  after  opium  wn«  al- 
lowed by  treaty  to  be  imported  from  India  the  law  forbidding 
its  'iiltivation  in  China  was  enforced,  but  at  the  end  of  that 
period  the  Chinese  authorities,  finding  the  country  Hooded 
with  the  inqioricd  commodity,  removed  the  ban  against  its 
cultivation,  and  from  that  day  opium  bus  been  grown  by  the 
Chinese  in  competition  with  the  Anglo-Indian  producers. 


Sir  Hiram  asserts  that  a mere  list  of  the  outrages  perpe- 
trated  uj>nn  the  Chinese  since  1H40  by  Christian  nations 
would  occupy  many  columns  of  a newspaper.  He  concurs 
with  Chinese  patriots  and  scholars  in  protesting  against  the 
demand  of  Western  nations  that  not  only  shall  Christian, 
mission  a rii-s  he  protected  in  China,  hut  that  the  native  con- 
verts to  Christianity  made  bv  them  shall  be  exempted  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  courts.  As  a member  of  the 
Chinese  legation  in  l^mdon  put  it:  “ Suppo-e  a Chinese 
priest  should  visit  England  and  the  United  States,  and  it 
should  become  known  that  every  burglar,  pickpocket,  and 
thief  could,  by  becoming  a Buddhist,  shield  himself  from 
arrest  by  the  |>olice,  how  long  would  the  English  or  Amer- 
ican people  submit  to  such  a state  of  affairs?"  The  same 
Chinese  scholar  argues  that  it  requires  colossal  arrogance 
to  assume*  that  Western  is  superior  to  Chinese  civilization 
from  a humanitarian  point  of  view.  Tie  points  out  that  his 
country’s  civilization  enables  more  human  beings  to  live  in 
comfort  oh  a square  mile  of  ground  than  docs  any  other  po- 


litical, social,  or  economical  system  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  Words  fail  Sir  Hiram  to  express  his  abhorrence  of 
the  utrocitiep  committed  on  Chinese  *uil  by  the  allied  forces 
that  undertook  to  relieve  the  foreign  legations  ut  Peking. 
Equally  vehemeut-  is  the  disgust  expressed  by  him  for  the  in- 
ordinate dimensions  of  the  indemnity  exacted  by  the  allied 
powers  for  the  so-called  Boxer  outrages.  He  notes  with  tie- 
light  some  recent  indications  that  the  Chinese  intend  at  no 
distunt  dHte  to  throw  off  tho  Euro|icnit  yoke  and  banish  for- 
ever the  opium  merchant  and  the  exuwpcrating  missionary 
from  their  fatherland. 

Wo  do  not  think  the  missionaries  will  be  turned  out, 
though  special  protection  may  lie  denied  their  convert*, 
but  there  is  no  mistaking  the  signs  of  an  awakening 
in  China.  One  of  these  signs  is  the  repurchase  from  Amer- 
ican citizens  of  the  franchise  for  building  a railway  from 
Canton  to  Hankow.  Another  is  the  fact  that  of  late  scores 
of  thousands  of  Chinese  soldiers  have  been  organized,  trained, 
nud  officered  by  Chinese  educated  in  Jn|Hin  or  by  .Japanese 
officers.  Now  an  edict  lias  gone  forth  from  Peking  that  an 
army  of  40,000  men,  similarly  disciplined  and  equipped,  shall 
be  raised  in  each  of  more  than  twenty  provinces.  Five  years 
ago  thero  was  not  a single  Chinese  studying  in  Japan.  Now 
them  are  upwards  of  a thousand  Chinese  young  men  of  the 
higher  or  governing  class  attending  military  or  naval  schools 
or  other  educational  institutions  in  the  Island  Empire.  Al- 
most all  tho  British,  French,  and  German  military  instructors 
were  dismissed  five  yearn  ago.  There  is  also  reason  to  expect 
that,  biiek«-d  by  the  moral  influence,  if  not  also  by  the  material 
power,  of  Japan,  the  Peking  government  will  sp<>odily  in- 
sist on  the  withdrawal  of  the  foreign  intruders  from  her  soil. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Gorman  seizure  of  Kiao- 
chou— a seizure  utterly  unwarranted,  since  for  any  injuries 
complained  of  China  would  have  made  pecuniary  reparation — 
mis  followed  hy  Russia's  occupation  of  Port  Arthur,  and  this, 
in  turn,  hy  Great  Britain’s  occupation  of  Wei-hai-wei  and  a 
fraction  of  the  Chinese  mainland  opposite  H»ng-koug.  The 
lease  of  Wei-hui-wei.  however,  was  to  lost  only  so  long  ns  Rus- 
sia’* tenure  of  Port  Arthur,  and  it  would  surprise  nobody  if 
Great  Britain  should  now  offer  to  restore  to  China  tin-  former 
naval  station.  In  that  event  the  pn-sure  on  Germany  to 
relinquish  Kino-ehou  might  become  irresistible. 

The  Public  Printing-office  is  full  of  scandals,  and  Mr. 
William  S.  Ronsitkr,  the  author  of  a piece  about  them  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  considers  that  one  of  the  worst  of  them 
is  that  the  salary  of  the  Public  Printer  is  $M  54  a week,  and 
that  of  his  chief  clerk  $52  5?S  a week.  These  two  men  are 
the  highest  officials  in  the  Printing-office,  and  manage  a plant 
worth  $10,000,000.  and  do  a business  which  last  year 
cost  the  taxjm.ver*  $7.0S0.1KM1.  Mr.  Rossitkr  thinks  they  are 
probably  the  worst  underpaid  manufacturers  in  tho  country. 
In  IfiJIO  the  official  printing  for  the  Federal  government  cost 
the  people  of  the  country  one  cent  apiece.  In  UW0  it  cost 
them  .027  cents;  in  ISSft.  4 cents;  in  180ft.  5 cents;  ill  lltOft, 
fl1,i  rents;  and  last  year,  .<187  cents.  Tho  office,  for  many  rea- 
sons, is  bound  to  be  a wasteful  one.  and  to  pay  much  more  for 
wlmt  it  gets  than  private  concerns,  but  Mr.  RosstTKR  con- 
siders that  very  large  economies  are  feasible  if  Congress  cares 
to  take  the  trouble  to  institute  tliem.  Congress  bus  already 
appointed  a commission  to  learn  why  the  cost  of  government 
printing  bus  increased  wo  much  in  recent  yean*.  Another  com- 
mission, appointed  by  the  President  and  headed  by  Mr.  Keep. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  has  also  been  investi- 
gating the  Printing-office,  and  xvill  make  a report  on  which 
the  President  is  likely  to  take  some  action.  For  a long  time 
nftpr  the  introduction  of  typesetting-machines  into  most  other 
printing-offices-,  the  government  office,  under  political  pressure, 
grit  on  without  them.  Lately  it  has  been  stocked,  ami  np- 
IMirentlv  overstocked,  with  Merhkntiiai.kr  and  Lanstox  ma- 
chines, with  the  result  of  a new  grist  of  quarrels,  accusation*, 
and  recriminations  which  will  have  to  he  threshed  out.  A*  a 
first  step.  Public-Printer  Palmer  has  dismissed  the  foremen 
of  two  of  his  departments,  both  of  whom  have  powerful  friends 
in  Congress  who  may  be  expeeted  to  try  to  have  them  put 
buck.  The  next  step  promises  to  lie  the  retirement  of  Public- 
Printer  ‘Pxlxikr  himself,  whose  resignation,  rumor  says,  has 
been  asked  for.  About  two  millions  n year  is  the  rough  esti- 
mate of  annual  Having  that  ought  to  result  from  conducting 
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the  office,  not  iconoinically.  as  compared  with  private  print- 
ing establishments,  but  with  a reasonable  approach  to  busi- 
ness methods. 


The  preliminary  count  of  the  State  census  recently  taken 
in  Massachusetts  has  been  completed  utid  published,  and  some 
of  the  facts  brought  out  by  it  are  interesting.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  State  by  the  Federal  census  of  1900  was,  in  round 
numbers,  2,805,000.  It  now  falls  ouly  one  or  two  thousand 
short  of  3,flOO,IXW,  Tlie  rate  of  increase  in  the  last 
quinquennium  is  considerably  smaller,  however,  than  that 
observed  in  the  preceding  five-year  period,  the  figures  being 
HWJ300  against  305,000.  The  |>ereentage  of  gain  in  the  State 
since  1900  is  only  0.1*0.  whereas  the  last  Federal  census 
showed  an  increment  of  12.21  over  1895.  Five  years  ago  the 
Imputation  of  Boston  proper,  by  which,  of  course,  we  mean 
the  municipality,  fell  a trifle  short  of  501,000.  It  now  ex- 
ceed* 593,000,  The  suburbs,  on  the  other  hand,  by  which  we 
mean  the  adjacent  towns  and  cities,  a largo  part,  if  not  the 
majority,  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  which  do  business  in 
the  metropolis,  exhibit  an  increase  of  nearly  145.000  in  five 
yenrs,  and  now  have  an  aggregate  population  of  about  031,- 
000.  One  of  these  suburbs.  Cambridge,  had,  five  years  ago, 
h population  of  nearly  92/100;  another,  Somerville,  had  up- 
wards of  01.000  inhabitants;  and  a third,  Chelsea,  had  34,000. 
The  area  of  the  municipality  is  only  about  42  square  miles, 
against  129  square  miles  included  in  Philadelphia,  191  miles 
in  Chicago,  190  miles  in  Xew  Orleans,  and  320  square  miles 
in  Xew  York  city.  If  the  same  process  of  annexation  should 
be  applied  tn  the  Massachusetts  capital  which  is  exemplified 
iu  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  Xew  York,  the  Greater  Boston 
would  have  a population  of  1.225.000.  and  would  thus  fall 
but  little  short  of  that  possessed  b.v  Philadelphia  in  3900, 
to  wit,  1,293,000.  Five  years  ago  Boston  was  slightly  out- 
st  ripped  by  St.  Louis,  which  has  an  area  of  01  square  miles, 
and  it  only  exceeded  Baltimore  by  about  50,000.  Tlierc  is 
no  doubt  that  such  suburbs  as  Cambridge,  Somerville,  and 
Chelsea  are  much  nearer  the  Boston  State-Mouse  than  are 
Staten  Island  and  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Boroughs  of 
Brooklyn,  Queen*,  and  the  Bronx  to  the  Xew  York  City 
Moll.  The  fact  that  the  total  imputation  of  Massachusetts 
should  have  increased  so  much  more  slowly  during  the  last 
five-year  period  than  it  did  in  the  preceding  is  difficult  to 
explain,  because  the  State’s  output  of  manufactured  products 
has  been  signally  augmented.  It  is  suggested  that  improve- 
ments in  machinery,  greatly  increasing  the  product  prr 
capita,  may  explain  the  seeming  inconsistency. 


A letter  of  Governor  McLank,  of  New  Hampshire,  to 
Third  Assistant -Secretary  Pkirck  begins:  “The  article  in  a 
Xew  York  paper,  under  date  of  August  H,  referring  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Japau-Russiaii  peace  envoys  are  being 
entertained  here,  is,  I nm  glad  to  say,  entirely  untrue.”  Why 
not  have  named  the  paper.  Governor?  Would  it  have  been 
inconsistent  with  the  Gubernatorial  dignity?  When  you  say 
“ a Xew  York  paper,”  everybody  wants  to  know  what  pu|K*r. 
It  inuke*  a difference.  You  did  not  really  mean  to  keep  them 
in  the  dark  about  it.  If  yon  meant  the  Tribune,  why  not 
have  said  the  Tribune i 


Some  interesting  biological  and  sociological  facts  have 
lately  been  published  about  women  which  are*  calculated  to 
exalt  tin?  ostensibly  weaker  sex  in  its  own  eye*  ami  also  in 
those  of  men.  We  Iihvc  previously  pointed  out  the  conclu- 
sion reached  by  certain  scientists  that  the  average  life  of 
woman  should,  and  under  iiorrml  circumstances  would,  ex- 
ceed slightly  the  average  life  of  man  in  respect  of  duration. 
Xow  comes  an  English  biologist.  Mr.  T.  II.  Montuomkry. 
who,  after  a general  review  of  the  data  presented  h.v  the 
anatomy  and  evolution  of  various  invertebrate  and  vertebrate 
animals,  maintains  that  the  male  is  less  developed  and  more 
embryonic  than  the  female.  So  far  ns  the  invertebrates  mid 
the  lower  vertebrates  are  concerned,  the  female  is  clearly 
superior.  When,  within  this  field  of  observation,  one  sex  is 
found  to  Ik*  rudimentary  in  comparison  with  the  other,  it 
is  pointed  out  that  this  is  almost  always  the  male.  In  size 
the  female  is  usually  the  sii|ierior.  Sometimes  the  central 
nervous  system  is  more  highly  specialized  in  the  female, 
while,  as  a rule,  the  internal  reproductive  apparatus  is  more 
cumplvx.  In  th<'«e  cates  when*  the  male  seems,  at  the  first 


glance,  superior,  the  difference  turns  out  to  be  mainly  in  un- 
important morphological  characters.  Many  specie*  of  in- 
sects seem  to  get  on  altogether  without  males  for  at  least 
a generation.  The  unmated  queen  bee,  for  instance.  will 
lay  fertile  eggs,  which,  however,  produce  only  drones.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  working  bee  is  the  product  of  a union 
between  a drone  and  a queen  bee.  From  the  female  aphis 
(plant-louse)  on  a rose-bush  will  prea-eed  several  generations 
of  offspring  before  the  intervention  of  a male  is  required.  It 
appears,  then,  that  on  certain  plane*  of  organic  existence 
there  is  no  question  of  woman’s  rights:  Nature  herself  has 
assigned  to  the  male  a role  altogether  secondary  or  casual. 


Passing  from  biological  analogues  to  the  existing  numerical 
relation  of  the  sexes  in  human  beings,  we  note  that  an  Eng- 
lish sociologist  computes  the  present  preponderance  of  women 
over  men  on  tin*  surface  of  the  globe  at  slightly  over  seven 
per  cent.,  and  predicts  for  the  future  an  enormous  increase 
in  the  disparity  of  numbers  between  the  sexes.  Wo  are  told 
that  the  year  3144)  will  witness  the  final  triumph  of  woman, 
so  far  ns  tin*  British  Isles  arc  concerned.  There  will  then  be 
living  iu  Great  Britain  one  hundred  per  cent,  more  women 
than  men,  while  twelve  centuries  later  there  will  only  he  one 
man  to  every  three  woman.  The  time,  then,  is  ultimately 
cotniug  when  seven  women  will  lay  hold  upon  one  man.  Even 
now  all  the  London  boroughs,  except  four,  which  are  indus- 
trial centres,  contain  more  women  than  men.  Iu  Kensington 
the  women  outnumber  the  men  in  the  proportion  of  two  to 
one.  The  outlying  suburbs  of  the  British  metropolis  show  a 
similar  excess  of  female  population.  Thus  at  Beckenham, 
which  has  25,009  inhabitants,  there  are  5000  more  women 
than  men.  Richmond  has  a surplus  of  54)00,  Ealing  of  7<NM), 
and  Croydon  of  14,004)  women.  Mure  than  ouo  philosopher 
has  conceded  to  woman  the  honor  of  being  the  prejioiideraiit 
moral  factor  in  civilization.  She  has  been  credited  with 
the  invention  of  fire,  of  pottery,  and  of  weaving.  It  may  lx* 
said  that  the  female  sex  alone  had  the  leisure  requisite  for 
the  development  of  such  inventions.  The  masculine  cave- 
dweller  was  busy  defending  the  cave  entrance  with  a club. 
Ah  for  the  moral  debt  of  the  race  to  the  female  sex,  it  will 
bo  remembered  that  Professor  Drimmond,  in  his  Ascent  of 
Man,  found  in  woman’s  maternal  instinct  the  germ  of  the 
altruism  which  has  been  so  signally  developed  in  all  enlight- 
cued  countries  during  the  last  fifty  years. 


When  Mr.  Lfcv,  of  London  Punch,  had  put  the  title 
“ Mangled  Remains”  to  his  review  of  Mr.  Moy  Thomas’s 
biography  of  Sir  John  Robinson,  he  sent  a postal  card  to  the 
Messrs.  Macmillan,  the  publishers  of  the  book,  to  say,  “ You 
will  see  n notice  of  Fifty  Years  in  Fleet  Street  in  this  w<*ek’s 
PuncA.but  I don’t  think  you  will  like  it.”  They  didn’t  like 
it.  and  sued  Punch  for  libel,  ami  got  a verdict  of  £34X)  and 
coats.  Mr.  Livy  disparaged  the  book. which, by  all  account*, 
is  not  as  grsid  a job  as  could  be  wished.  Sir  John  Robinson 
was  for  forty  years  the  editor  of  the  Daily  Xeits,  and  it  was 
generally  considered  that  there  was  better  reading  in  his 
career  than  Mr.  Thomas  got  out  of  it.  But  it  was  Mr.  Livy's 
postal  card,  apparently,  that  cost  Punch  its  money,  the  British 
jury  considering  that  though  it  may  be  within  a reviewer's 
right  to  damn  a b<K>k,  he  ought  not  to  rub  his  censure  into 
the  publisher*.  That,  the  jury  thought,  showed  malice. 
Punch,  however,  is  not  satisfied,  and  has  appealed  tho  ease. 


Good  biographies  of  eminent  editors  are  scarce.  Speaking 
of  the  above  case,  the  Boston  Transcript  says  that,  of  the  Eng- 
lish editor*,  only  EnwAitn  Bunks.  of  the  Leed*  Mercury,  and 
JaMKs  MacdoNRLL,  a leader-writer  ot  the  Times,  have  had  their 
lives  well  written.  Neither  of  them  was  a ji  umalist  of  tho 
highest  renown.  The  Transcript  *|>enks  of  Barton's  Life  of 
Greeley  and  MkhkiamV:  Life  of  Samuel  Howie s as  the  best 
biographies  of  American  editors.  There  i*  no  biography,  a* 
yet,  of  Ci i ahi.es  A.  Dana,  whose  life  for  sixty  years  abounded 
in  interest,  human,  ethical,  poetical,  political,  controversial, 
horticultural,  and  artistic.  Mr.  Dana  dictated  reminiscences 
of  n part  of  hi*  career,  and  they  made  excellent  reading.  Mr. 
Josmi  Pri.iTZKR  could  undoubtedly  write  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting book  about  himself,  and  Mr.  Brisbane  could  write  a 
good  one  about  Mr.  Hf.arxt.  Indeed,  Mr.  Brisbane  could  write 
very  readable  biographic*  of  all  the  eminent  New  York  editors 
of  the  !a*t  twenty  years.  y-jiecially  Mr.  Dana,  Mr.  Pt’LiTXEK. 
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Mr.  Hkakst,  and  Mr.  William  M.  Lapp  an,  with  nil  of  whom  be 
has  labored  in  his  day.  Nobody  is  w fit  m*  he  to  be  the 
Plutarch  of  the  American  editors.  We  wish  he  would  under- 
take the  work. 

The  person  known  as  Dr.  Oeurue  Witzhupp,  whose  picture 
bus  been  conspicuous  in  the  picture  newspapers  for  the  last 
three  weeks,  seems  to  be  a criminal  whom  it  is  exceedingly 
desirable  to  catch.  I Vis  business,  as  the  papers  have  described 
it,  lias  been  to  marry  women  and  rob  them  of  their  savings 
or  other  property.  The  stories  about  him  are  still  a little 
vague,  and  the  number  of  his  matrimonial  operations  is  not 
yet  ascertained,  but  he  is  credited  with  deceiving  and  rob- 
bing wmnvn  by  the  hundred,  and  there  arc  intimations  that 
the  industry  in  which  lie  1ms  showed  himself  so  proficient 
has  been  organized,  and  pursued  by  numbers  of  other  men. 
State  prison  seems  an  inadequate  punishment  for  rogues 
of  this  sort.  A more  suitable  provision  would  be  to  exhibit 
them  in  cages;  in  summer  with  a travelling  circus,  perhaps, 
in  winter  on  Broadway.  There  are  some  offences  which  make 
the  authors  of  our  penal  code  seem  lacking  in  imaginative 
power. 


It  was  only  the  other  day  that  the  eminent  English 
physician  Sir  James  C.  Browne  undertook  to  console  the 
middle-aged  persons  who  had  been  cast  down  ly  Dr.  Osler's 
reputed  relegation  of  them  to  the  category  of  the  super- 
fluous. Sir  JAMES  averred  that  if  men  hud  their  rights  they 
would  not  only  lie  alive,  but  retain  their  mental  and  physical 
vigor,  at  the  age  of  a hundred.  Women,  he  thought,  had  a 
still  better  prospect  of  life.  What  both  men  and  women  want, 
of  course,  is  what  Tithoiius  forgot  to  ask  Aurora  for — not 
length  of  days,  but  immortal  youth,  or,  at  least,  an  indefinite 
prolongation  of  the  prime  of  life.  Not  only  a long  life,  but  a 
merry  one — that  is  what  we  all  desire.  A more  distinguished 
scientist  than  Sir  James  Browne,  to  wit.  the  famous  Rus- 
sian author  of  the  theory  of  phagocytosis.  Professor  Elik 
Mktuiixikoff,  now  Chief  of  Research  at  the  Pasteur  Insti- 
tute in  Paris,  offers  us,  not,  of  course,  an  elixir  vittr.  but  the 
positive  assurance  that  a signal  prolongation  of  middle  life 
is  theoretically  possible,  and  presents  a problem  that  should 
prove  entirely  capable  of  practical  solution.  An  interesting 
account  of  bis  latest,  researches  and  convictions  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Maufahlane  for  the  September  num- 
ber of  McClure's  Magazine.  It  was  Professor  Metuhxikoff 
who  discovered  that  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  or 
leucocytes,  which  he  terms  phagocytes — cells  which  devour — 
are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  tlie  defensive  army  of  the 
corporeal  system. 


Against  cold,  heat,  and  famine  the  white  corpuscles  are 
jaiwerless,  but  they  intervene  for  the  protection  of  the  organ- 
ism in  the  case  alike  of  a razor  scratch  or  a stroke  of  apoplexy. 
They  also  struggle  against  the  microbes  of  putrefaction.  When 
the  human  body  is  invaded  by  sueh  lethal  micro  ben,  the  phago- 
cytes rush  to  its  defence,  ami,  in  so  far  ns  lies  in  their  capacity, 
they  not  only  kill,  but  swallow  and  digest,  the  hostile  germs. 
This  warfare  is  taking  pluee  incessantly  in  the  pores  of  the 
skin  and  of  the  digestive  tube,  in  the  spougy  walls  of  the 
mouth  and  nostrils  and  throat  and  lungs — wherever,  indeed, 
the  attacking  microbes  seek  to  find  an  entrance.  For  once 
that  wc  are  protected  by  s|KH>ii-aduiiuislcred  medicine  we  are 
protected  a thousand  times  by  the  power  of  an  innumerable 
army  of  microscopic  body-guards.  Professor  MtcmixiKorr’a 
latest  researches  have  shown  that  it  should  be  possible  so  to 
avail  ourselves  of  our  knowledge  of  the  struggle  between 
microbes  and  phagocytes  as  to  la*  able  to  ami  the  body  for  a 
great  length  of  time  against  old  ago  itself.  He  believes  that 
man  docs  not  now  live  the  natural  a|*au  of  life,  hut  that  the 
score  of  years  now  allotted  to  the  stage  of  “middle  age” 
should  and  will  be  at  no  distant  day  extruded  to  three  or  four 
score  years. 

Thus  modern  science,  as  personified  in  the  Russian  biologist, 
seems  returning  to  the  famous  “hundred  and  forty  years ” 
which  Bt  rnHt,  arguing  from  the  logic  and  evidence  of  com- 
parative zoology,  set  down  ns  the  natural  term  of  man's  life. 
Tlie  phagocytes,  it  should  ho  noted,  have  tlieir  moments  of 
feebleness.  Is  it  not  possible  to  dispirit  and  reinforce  them. 


or  to  relieve  tliem  of  part  of  their  labor!  This  question  Pro- 
fessor Wetliimkoff  answers  in  the  affirmative.  The  microbe 
which  causes  milk  to  sour  is  as  hostile  as  are  the  phagocytes 
to  the  microbe  of  putrefaction.  Most  celebrated  among  Euro- 
peans for  their  longevity  are  the  Bulgarian  mountaineers,  who 
are  also  notable  for  their  custom  of  consuming  great  quanti- 
ties of  sour  milk.  A series  of  experiments  have  demonstrated 
the  pos-ibility  of  implanting  and  acclimutir'ug  tlie  sour-milk 
microbe  in  the  human  laxly.  The  germ  of  tlie  ferment  which 
is  used  to  curdle  milk  ill  Bulgaria  has  been  brought  to  France, 
and  prepared  of  late  under  conditions  of  scientific  purity  and 
placed  on  sale  in  Paris.  It  differs  from  the  ordinary  microbe 
of  sour  milk  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  larger  and  more  powerful. 
There  is  no  trade  secret  in  its  composition,  and  no  doubt  we 
shall  soon  have  plenty  of  it  in  America.  One  thing  should  lie 
distinctly  homo  in  mind,  namely,  that  the  great  extension  of 
human  existence  contemplated  by  Professor  Metchnikoff 
would  really  Ik*  a prolongation  of  middle  life.  What  is  now  a 
mere  flattened  hilltop  would  become  a wide-stretching  plateau. 
In  a word,  what  science  is  determined  to  arrive  at  is  the 
“healthfully  old” — such  ripe,  vigorous,  and  prolific  age  as 
may  lie  seen  in  sumo  fine  old  oak  or  elm,  which,  having  reached 
its  maximum,  retains  it,  with  scarcely  a foreshadowing  of  de- 
cline, for  many  scores  of  years. 


The  Dayton  (Ohio)  News  thinks  the  civil-war  veterans  at 
tlie  Soldiers’  Home  at  Dayton  are  overmuch  reviewed.  The 
Newt  says  the  old  soldiers  are  reviewed  five  times  a year,  twice 
by  the  military  home  inspectors,  twice  by  their  board  of  mana- 
gers, and  once  by  tlie  regular  army.  After  each  review,  it 
says,  numbers  of  the  veterans  are  taken  to  the  hospital,  where 
some  of  them  die  from  the  effects  of  overexertion.  On  review 
days  the  old  soldiers  are  kept  standing  or  inarching  for  two 
hours  in  the  morning.  If  what  the  Dayton  New*  reports  is 
true,  getting  these  old  soldiers  out  on  their  legs  is  a bad  case 
of  misdirected  energy.  The  marching  days  of  a large  pro- 
portion of  civil-war  veterans  are  over.  In  the  Memorial-day 
parades,  nowadays,  wagons  are  provided  for  them  to  ride  in. 
If  they  are  to  be  reviewed  they  had  beat  turn  out  in  jinrikishus. 


The  enterprising  New  York  burglar  lias  developed  new  meth- 
ods in  the  prosecution  of  his  business.  Instead  of  coming  at 
night  to  an  occupied  house  and  making  a precarious  and  hur- 
ried selection  of  valuables,  he  cornea  now  in  summer  during 
the  absence  of  the  family,  takes  his  time  about,  his  work,  packs 
up  the  contents  of  the  house,  and  carries  them  n.vay  in  moving- 
vans.  For  a change  lie  visits  the  seashore,  selects  an  fiOO-pouud 
safe  in  an  occupied  country  house,  and  takes  it  away,  leaving 
no  trail  behind  him.  His  exploits  make  good  reading,  whereof 
the  interest  is  intensified  by  the  values  imputed  to  the  con- 
tents of  comparatively  simple  houses  in  streets  not  the  most 
fashionable.  One  burglar’s  loot  from  a single  house  was  ap- 
praised at  $75,000. 

The  palters  reported  lost  week  (to  tin*  regret  of  readers)  that 
Mrs.  Manky.,  three  times  champion  of  the  Women's  Metropoli- 
tan Golf  Association,  hud  broken  down  in  the  nerves,  and 
gone  to  Europe  in  search  of  heulth.  Another  woman  champion, 
one  of  her  best-known  rivals,  broke  down  in  a Hmilar  fashion 
several  years  ago.  Golf  is  a healthy  sport,  but  we  doubt  if 
successive  years  of  championship  golf,  or,  for  that  matter,  of 
championship  tennis,  does  any  woman  g«iod.  Going  on  after 
one  is  tired  is  worse  for  women  than  it  is  for  men.  So  is 
excessive  strain  of  competition. 


Professor  Pickering,  the  Harvard  astronomer,  just  returned 
from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  says  the  Hawaiian  volcanoes  seem- 
ed like  old  friends  to  him  because  of  their  close  likeness  to 
those  he  has  been  uws l to  study  in  the  moon,  lie  has  a theory 
that  in  early  times  a big  continental  mass,  of  which  Hawaii 
was  the  isire,  fetched  loose  from  earth,  and  sailing  out  into 
space,  rolled  into  shape  and  became  the  moon.  So  he  sees 
in  the  moon’s  volcanoes  the  long-lost  brothers  of  the  volcanoes 
in  Hawaii.  The  hole  the  no  ion  mass  left  is  now  known  as  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  theory  is  interesting,  scows  reasonable, 
and  will  no  doubt  be  welcomed  by  persons  who  believe  that 
what  has  happened  may  hapjien  Hgain,  and  that  the  neeil  of 
another  moon  may  some  time  clean  up  the  Pacific  and  relieve 
Congress  of  the  care  of  the  Philippines. 
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The  Peace  of  Porismoulh  and  its  Consequences 

In  discussing  1 1««-  condition*  of  the  peace  signed  at  Portsmouth, 
,m<l  their  probable  effect  upon  the  international  situation  in  Asia, 
and  upon  the  futuie  |M>licy  of  Russia,  we  should  premise  that  the 
otlieiul  text  will  not  hr  accewiible  until  the  ratification*  of  the 
treaty  shall  havr  liecn  exchanged,  and  that  we  mint  therefore 
relv  on  an  unofficial  report,  the  general  accuracy  of  which,  how- 
ever, there  h no  reason  tn  question,  la-t  to*  mark,  in  the  first 
plan*,  how  the  two  matter*  originally  in  controversy, — to  wit,  Ru*- 
aia’x  encroachment  on  Korea  and  her  delay  in  evacuating  Man- 
chui ia, — have  been  settled.  The  second  article  of  the  treaty  recog- 
nirrs  the  “ predominant  " interest  of  Japan  in  Korea;  the  adjective 
in  quotation  mark*  having  been  insisted  upon  by  the  Japanese, 
and  having  been  finally  accepted  by-  Hip  Russians,  who  would 
have  preferrid  to  use  the  word  " preponderant,"  which  might  have 
implied  that  Russia,  us  well  a*  Japan,  hud  some  special  interest* 
in  the  Korean  pcnimuiln.  Article  J refiminees  the  concession* 
formerly  made  to  certain  Russian  subject  a in  Korea,  ineluding 
particularly  the  t iiiiImt  nnd  mining  right*  on  the  southern  hank 
of  the  Valu  River  and  elsewhere  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
|M*ninsulu.  This  renunciation  put*  an  end  to  the  activity  of  the 
company  which  was  founded  hv  Privy  - Councillor  Rkzourazofv, 
nnd  in  which  the  Empress  llowagi-r  of  Russia  and  other  members 
of  the  imperial  family  are  said  to  liuvc  been  interested.  It  i» 
well  known  that  the  exploitation  of  timber  rights  by  this  com- 
puny  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  recent  war,  und  had  l>cen 
earnestly  opjawed  by  Mr.  Wrmc,  when  ho  was  Minister  of  l•■innllcr. 
because  he  foresaw  the  disastrous  consequence*.  While  the  old 
sources  of  trouble  are  eliminated,  however,  the  Japanese  concede 
to  the  Russian*  by  the  fourth  article  equal  opportunities  in  Korea 
so  far  a*  “ purely  commercial  ” transaction*  are  concerned. 

Passing  to  what  has  been  done  about  Manchuria,  we  observe  that 
the  whole  of  the  three  provinces— except  that  fairt  of  the  Liao- 
tung lViiiti*n1a  which  was  covered  by  China's  lease  to  Russia,  and 
wliiili  has  passed  by  conquest  tn  Japan — is  by  Article  ft  to  he 
evacuated  within  a prescribed  time  by  the  armies  of  l**th  jmwers, 
and  tnrn«*d  over  to  the  Chines**  civil  Hutlmritiw;  except  that  the 
new  town  of  Harbin,  huilt  by  Russia,  is  to  remain  under  Rus- 
sian control  to  a limited  extent,  on  the  ground  that  it*  foundries 
and  repair-shop*  are  indispensable  to  the  working  of  the  railway 
whirli  traverse*  Manchuria  from  a point  on  the  Siberian  liorder 
rid  Harbin  to  Vladivostok,  ami  of  which  tin*  Russians  arc  to 
retain  possession,  together  with  that  section  of  the  Port  Arthur 
branch  which  extends  southward  from  Harbin  to  Kweug  t cheng  Si, 
u distance  of  125  mile*.  The  brunch  from  Kweng-tcheng-Si  to 
Kirin  in  also  to  lemain  in  Russian  hands.  Article  12,  which 
concede*  to  Rus*ia  the  right  to  protect  with  guards  all  the  rail- 
way* which  she  keeps,  may  possibly  l*e  viewed  with  some  sus- 
picion at  Tokio  a*  offering  an  opportunity — of  which,  however,  for 
reasiai*  to  la*  given  presently,  we  do  not  think  Russia  will  avail 
herself — of  regaining  ascendency  in  the  northern  ami  central  prov- 
ince* of  Manchuria.  To  Japan,  by  Article  11,  is  transferred  the 
railwuv  running  southward  from  Kweng  tcheiig-SI  to  Port  Arthur, 
Dairy,  and  Newchwarg.  hut.  as  it  was  built  under  a terminal 
lease  from  the  Chinese  government,  its  permanent  acquisition  by 
Japan  is  suhjret  to  China’s  coo  sent.  If  the  Peking  government 
decides  to  take  over  the  railway,  it  will  have  to  pay  Japan  the 
price  prcserilied  by  the  lease,  and  also  the  «nnw  expended  upon  it 
by  the  Japanese  during  the  war  for  reconstruction  and  reequip- 
ment. The  Japanese  do  not  secure  by  this  treaty  the  right  to 
profeet  their  part  of  the  railway  by  guards,  outside  of  the  leased 
territory  on  the  Liao-tung  Peninsula — doubtless  because  they 
expect  either  to  sell  the  road  to  the  Peking  government  or  to 
obtain  it  in  fee  simple,  whereupon  the  right  tu  protect  it  would 
naturally  be  sought  from  the  grantor,  China.  With  regard  to  the 
tip  of  the  Liao  tung  Peninsula  which  comprises  the  harbors  of 
Port  Arthur  and  Dalny,  we  should  note  that  Russia  resisted  ut 
Portsmouth  the  Japanese  demand  for  it.  on  the  ground  that  she 
had  no  right  to  transfer  n lease  granted  only  to  lierself,  and  it  is. 
accordingly,  provided  that  Japan’*  retention  of  the  Line*  lung  Pen- 
insula shall  depend  on  China's  consent.  As  Russia  pledges  her- 
self. however,  not  to  op|*>»c  till*  consent,  the  reservation  would 
sts-m  to  la*  a mere  fm nudity.  Coming  next  to  the  arrangements 
adopted  with  regard  to  Sakhalin,  we  remark  that  the  .strategic 
value  of  the  southern  half  of  the  island,  which  is  retained  by 
Iu;miii.  I*  minimis'd  hv  Article  14.  which  prohibits  the  erection 
of  fortifications  hv  the  Tokio  government  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  Sakhalin,  and  the  closing  by  it  of  loi  IVmiw  Strait,  which 
separate*  that  island  from  Ycro.  A*  the  treaty  also  prescribe* 
that  the  Strait  of  Tartar'’,  between  Sakhalin  and  the  Ituxsiun 
main  I a ml.  shall  Is*  open  to  free  navigation,  it  follow*  that  two  of 
the  four  avenue*  of  access  from  the  ocean  to  Vladivostok  will 
re  mu  in  unobstructed. 

To  sum  up  the  gist  of  the  treaty  in  a few  words,  we  may  state 
that  by  it  Japan  secures  absolutely  nothing  which,  at  the  date 
when  the  treaty  was  signed  at  Portsmouth,  she  did  not  already 
poises*,  except  the  fishing  rights  along  the  Siberian  littoral,  which 
are  grunted  to  her  by  the  fifteenth  article.  Viewed  collectively, 


the  condition*  of  the  peace  are  such  a*  might  have  been  expected 
had  the  war  been  inconclusive.  Never  in  the  history  of  war- 
fare have  terms  mi  moderate  been  granted  by  a nation  whose  tri- 
umph* by  land  and  sea  hud  l>ccn  so  uninterrupted  und  re*plendcnt. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  to  le  wondered  at  that  many  of  tlw-  Mikado’* 
subject*  should  feel  that  their  country  i*  ill  repaid  for  the  loss 
of  2.VI.OOO  men.  killed  or  disabled,  and  for  the  ex|ieiiditurc  of 
considerably  more  than  $1X10,01)0,000. 

Yet  it  should  be,  and  ultimately  will  be.  recognized  in  Tokio,  a* 
elsewhere,  that  the  position  of  ascendency  in  eastern  Asia,  which 
the  war  ha*  given  to  Japiiii,  is  worth  all  that  it  has  cost.  Nine- 
teen months  ago  the  Japanese  were  threatened  with  rigorou*  and 
permanent  confinement  to  the  narrow  hounds  of  their  island  em- 
pire. They  are  now  firmly  planted  on  the  Asiatic  mainland,  and 
event*  have  opened  before  them  un  illimitable  prospect  of  ex- 
tern-ion. From  Russia  they  have  henceforward  alisolntely  nothing 
to  tear.  Even  if  the  conference  at  Portsmouth  had  not  been  con- 
temporaneous with  the  negotiation  cf  a treaty  of  offensive  ami  de- 
fensive alliance  lirtwccn  Japan  uml  Great  Britain,  we  may  take 
for  granted  that  Ku**ia  would  have  definitely  abandoned  the  at- 
tempt to  secure  an  icc-frec  port  on  the  Pacific.  That  goal  of 
her  national  aspiration* — access  to  an  unfrozen  ocean — will  be 
sought  henceforth  in  the  Persian  Gulf  or  through  the  Bosporus. 
Even  an  autocratic  government  like  that  at  St.  Petendmrg  hn* 
sense  enough  to  know  when  it  is  on  the  wrong  trark.  The  mis- 
taken effort  to  seek  preponderant  in  eastern  Adi  lui*  cost  it, 
within  the  lost  nineteen  months,  upward*  of  a billion  of  dollar* 
nnd  more  than  .ITft.tMKl  soldier*,  killed  or  disabled.  After  muking 
those  tremendous  sacrifice*  she  find*  herself  materially  worse  off 
than  when  she  lu-gan;  for  *hc  ha*  Inst  the  better  half  of  Sakhalin, 
the  Lino  tung  Peninsula,  and  a large  part  of  Manchuria  outright, 
retaining  in  the  remainder  only  the  carefully  restricted  privilege 
of  naming  and  operating  a railroad.  With  a relatively  limited 
outpour  of  hl«od  and  treasure,  the  Czar,  provided  he  had  not  to 
dread  the  opposition  of  the  British  navy,  might  occupy  Constanti- 
nople. 

We  do  not  lsdicve,  then-fore,  that  Russia  would  deem  it 
worth  while  to  enter  on  another  duel  with  Japan --a  duel  from 
which  outside  interference  would  again  he  barred — even  if  she 
hud  any  reasonable  prospect  of  acquiring  ascendency  in  Far- 
Eastern  water*,  which,  apparently.  i»  out  of  the  question.  ‘That 
whi<h  would  have  been  foolish  under  any  circumstances  ha*  been 
rendered  suicidal  for  Russia  by  the  new  compact  lie  tween  Great 
Britain  and  Japan,  which  binds  the  signatories  to  guarantee  each 
other’*  territorii-s  in  Asia,  and  to  assist  each  other,  even  in  the 
event  of  attack  by  a single  power.  It  follow*,  of  course,  that 
Japan’*  mastery  of  maritime  communication  between  her  archi- 
pelago and  the  Korean  or  Manchurian  mainland  is  assured  by  the 
British  navy:  and  that  Britain'*  control  of  Indiu  derive*  a cor- 
rcHjxindiiig  assurance  from  the  nil  mi  table  army  of  Japan.  By  no 
other  dual  combination  conceivable  could  the  peace  of  the  Asiatic 
emit i Men t he  brought  «o  near  to  impregnable  establishment.  In 
the  teeth  of  a coalition  so  nearly  irresistible,  the  wiser  adviser* 
of  the  Czar  are  likely  to  pronounce  it  well-nigh  a*  great  a waste 
of  time  nnd  money  to  seek  extension  southward  toward  the  Indian 
Ocean  a*  eastward  towurd  the  Yellow  Sea.  They  will  recognize 
that  the  line  of  least  resistant*  point*  to  day  once  more  wliere  it 
|*ointcd  in  the  time  of  Pltkk  tub  Gkkat.  Cat  lit  rink  II..  Nich- 
oijvk  L,  and  Ai.kvanukh  II. — toward*  the  Mediterranean  by  way  of 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Dardanelles.  They  will  recognize  aliO  that 
for  a successful  resumption  of  their  country’*  former  drift  in  that 
direction  it  ia  indispensable  to  enter  into  a cordial  understand- 
ing with  Ja|»an  and  with  Great  Britain.  Could  such  an  under- 
standing lx-  brought  about,  Russia,  which  powsense*  already  an 
ally  in  the  French  Republic,  would  have  nothing  to  fear  from  Ger- 
man opposition  to  her  advance  in  southeastern  Europe.  Then,  for 
the  first  time,  would  she  be  able  to  [duck  the  prize  which  was 
snatched  from  DiEnm-u  in  the  hour  of  victory,  and  which  she 
failed  to  win,  even  by  the  Treaty  of  S«n  Slrfano,  signed  though 
it  was  within  sight  of  the  wall*  uud  minaret*  of  Byzantium. 


American  and  English  Railways 

In  a recent  number  of  the  London  weekly  journal,  Rnffinoeriur/, 
it  i*  admitted  that  the  record  for  regular  long-distance  railway 
travel  is  held  by  the  eighteen-hour  train*  la-tween  New  York  and 
Chicago,  now  sent  over  the  New  York  Central  and  Pennsylvania 
railroad*.  It  is  further  acknowledged  by  the  same  newspaper  that 
the  record  for  regular  service  by  abort-distance  express-trains  is 
held  by  what  it  terms  the  " marvel  Iona  service”  between  Philadel- 
phia and  Atlantic  City.  Hit f/in*^riup  claims,  however,  that  Great 
Britain  still  muintuiit*  the  lead  as  regards  the  number  of  it* 
express-trains  and  the  high  average  speed  exhibited.  Aa  object* 
of  tsim|Kirison,  let  nx  take  the  “ Congressional  Limited”  train  from 
New  York  to  Washington  over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ia  dis- 
tance of  u little  less  thun  230  miles  i.  which  can  be  trusted  to  per- 
form the  journey  in  five  hour*.  Take  also  the  “ Parlor-car  Lim- 
ited ” train  from  New  York  to  Boston  over  the  New  York,  New 
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Harm,  ami  Hartford  Railroad  (New  fiondon  and  Providence 
route),  which  cover*  almost  exactly  the  miric  dinlanw  in  the 
same  time. 

In  England  I he  Great  Central  Railroad  Company  ha*  cstub- 
li*lied  what  Hutfinrrring  deai-ril*-*  a*  a " magnificent  c'X|ir«'M 
aervier"  between  the  British  metropolis  and  the  West  Riding  of 
Ynrk*Mrr.  The  fastest  train  which  it  runs  iB  the  3.25  restaurant- 
corridor  express,  which  goes  from  Mnrylebonc  t«*  Sheffield  without 
a stop  I ldl-y,  miles)  in  2 hours  and  50  minutes.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  this  train  has  to  move  at  a moderate  speed  for  some 
thirty-eight  miles,  from  Maryk-bone  to  Aylesbury  Road,  and  the 
time  allowed  for  this  distance  < sonic  38 •/.  miles)  in  fifty  minutes, 
it  follows  that  the  run  from  Aylesbury  Ruud  to  Rhrllield  is  made 
at  an  average  *[*-ed  of  63.4  miles  per  hour.  The  Midland  Company 
runs  the  3.45  f.m.  train  from  Leeds  to  London  without  a stop — 
the  distance  is  l!l0  miles — in  3 hours  mid  45  minutes.  To  accom- 
modate the  transatlantic  passenger  traffic,  the  I»ndtm  and  North- 
Western  Railway  sends  a non-stop  train  from  Huston  at  5.55  r.M.. 
which  reaches  Liverpool  at  9.30.  covering  the  distance  of  193% 
miles  in  3 hours  anti  35  minutes.  On  July  1 the  Great  Western 
Railway  Company  ls-gun  the  running  of  its  new  Cornish  Express, 
which  puts  to  shume  the  Congressional  Limited  between  New  York 
and  Washington,  and  the  Parlor-ear  Limited  between  New  York 
and  Boston.  The  Cornish  Express  leaves  Paddington  at  10.10  a.m., 
and  reaches  Plymouth  at  2.35.  thus  covering  a distance  of  246% 
miles  in  4 hours  and  25  minutes. 

There  are  still,  of  course,  some  pessimists  who  nay  that  a rail* 
way  company  gains  nothing  by  exceptionally  swift  service,  and 
that  passengers,  jis  n rule,  do  not  wish  to  travel  faster  than  forty 
mile*  an  hour,  inclusive  of  stops.  If  tlmir  assertion  is  well  founded, 
and  the  same  amount  of  traffic  could  lie  secured  with  slower 
trains,  a considerable  economy  might,  of  course,  lie  effected.  It  is, 
however,  the  prevailing  opinion  aiming  railway  cx|*-rt*  that  quick 
service,  provided  it  is  also  safe,  attracts  traffic,  and  that  the  repu- 
tation which  a railway  acquire*  benefit*  even  its  accommodation 
Gains.  Another  question  its  to  which  opinions  differ  is  whether 
a train  travelling  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour  is  any  more 
likely  to  inriir  casualties  than  a train  running  forty  itiilea:  and 
whether,  if  the  casualties  are  met  with,  they  arc  any  more  likely 
to  be  fatal  in  the  former  ease  than  in  the  hitter.  'Hie  tendency 
of  expert  opinion  is  to  answer  1s>tU  of  tlase  question*  In  the  nega- 
tive. Only  the  other  day  a train  running  at  an  exceptional  rate 
of  speed  ploughed  safely  through  a freight-ear,  when,  had  it  been 
running  at  a speed  of  only  forty  miles  an  hour,  it  almost  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  derailed. 

The  time  is  probably  not  far  distant  when  a train  will  run  by 
electricity  on  a single  rail  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  miles  an 
hour,  or,  in  other  words,  will  convey  passengers  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco  in  about  thirty  hours.  At  that  rate  of  speed, 
a train,  provided  tunnels  could  he  carried  under  the  oceans,  could 
go  round  the  glola*  at  the  equator,  a distance  of  24.000  miles,  in 
ten  day*.  That,  of  course,  we  shall  never  do,  but  it  is  possible 
that  one  day  we  may  go  liv  an  all-rail  route  from  New  York  to 
Paris.  The  New  York  Tribunr  lately  averred  that  M.  Lori*  m: 
I .owl.,  the  advocate  of  a railway  tunnel  under  Bering  Strait,  had 
secured  the  cooperation  of  more  than  thirty  well-known  American 
capitalists  and  engineers,  who  have  agreed  to  net  as  an  American 
executive  committee  in  cooperation  with  committers  ulrrady  formed 
in  France  and  Russia.  It  may  la1  remembered  that  in  1898  M. 
i*k  I/irri.  ns  a member  of  the  Paris  Geographical  Society,  visited 
Alaska,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  two  following  years,  made  Bound- 
ing* of  Bering  Strait  mid  a preliminary  survey  for  a tunnel.  The 
siitiinnrine  route  which  he  propones  would  start  from  Cape  Prince 
of  Wales  in  Alaska,  and  run  under  the  Strait,  which,  by  the  way, 
ia  not  relatively  deep,  to  Kant  Cape  on  the  Sila-rian  toast.  A"  re- 
gards the  gaps  in  railway  communication*  we  need  scarcely  nay 
that  it  would  only  la-  necessary  to  prolong  the  Trans  Siberian  Rail- 
road from  Blngmestchensk  to  East  Cape  in  Asia;  and  in  America 
the  Canadian  Pacific  from  British  Columbia  to  Cape  Prince  «*f 
Wale*,  ft  i*  quite  within  the  limit*  of  probability  that  men  now 
middle-aged  will  make  the  journey  from  New  York  to  Paris  with- 
out leaving  their  parlor-ear. 


Personal 

Briin;k  ha*  become  so  thoroughly  systematized  that  a new  play 
|Nism-*«ing  merit  has  Is-comc  a rarity.  Such  a one.  however,  ha* 
just  been  invented,  and  ia  now  being  subjected  to  the  test  of  ex- 
perience among  those  tvho  know  of  it.  Whether  one  should  dis- 
card from  strength  or  weakness  ha*  ever  been  a vexed  question. 
The  bonks  say  strength,  but  it  goes  so  hardly  aguln*l  the  grain 
to  port  with  a possibly  winning  card  that  a majority  nt  players  dis- 
card from  weakness,  or  from  weakness  in  no  trumps,  and  from 
strength  in  a declared  trump.  The  custom,  in  making  np  a game, 
of  announcing  one's  method  and  asking  that  of  the  others,  every- 
body concedes,  is  a nuisance.  The  new  way  in  to  discard  from 
either,  but  to  throw  an  even  card — i.  e.,  a two,  four,  six,  or  eight 
spot,  if  from  weakness,  uml  an  odd  card  if  from  strength.  This 


makes  for  elasticity  In  play,  eliminates  the  annoyance  of  ques 
tioning.  and  seem*  to  nerve  every  purpose  more  effectively  than 
either  of  the  old  method*.  The  invention  is  the  product  of  the 
fertile  brain  of  Mr.  Enwix  M.  Pnwr,  the  well-known  hanker  of  thia 
city,  and  a player  of  the  lir*t  eta  as.  It  will  be  known  as  the 
*•  Pokt  discard."  and.  we  are  informed,  ha*  received  the  distin- 
guished approval  of  the  great  Mr.  El.WKl.l.. 


DINNER  TO  II IE  RUSSIAN  ENVOYS 


On  Thursday  evening.  September  7,  Mr.  Gkokok  Harvey  gave 
a complimentary  dinner  to  M.  Wittk  and  Rarou  Rosen  at  the 
Metropolitan  Club.  New  York.  The  guests  were: 


Hi*  Excellency  M.  Wit  18 
lli*  Excellency  Baron  Ro-en 
Secretary  of  State  Klihu  Root 
Sec.  of  Trnisury  la-alio  .M.  Shaw 
Mr.  -I.  Pierpnnt  Morgen 
President  Arthur  T.  Hadley 
lion.  Alton  It.  Paikcr 
lion.  Wayne  MacYcagh 
lion.  Horace  Porter 
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Colonel  John  Jacob  Astor 

His  Excellency  M.  Pnkotiloff 

Mr.  Frederic  A.  Duneka 

Prince  Koudaeheff 

Mr.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  .Tr. 

Mr.  Frank  K.  Polk 

Major  Paul  Dana 

Mr.  George  W.  Young 

Mr.  Augustine  J,  Smith 
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Mr.  Kollo  Ogden 
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Mr.  J.  Henry  Harper 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Miller 
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Mr.  Edwanl  S.  Martin 

Mr.  Solomon  It.  Griffin 

Mr.  Mayo  W.  Hardline 

Mr.  William  II.  Merrill 

.Mr.  Charles  Frohman 
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Mr.  Arthur  Brisbane 
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We  have  received  the  following  circular  letter  with  a request 
for  publication: 

Mr.  Brct  Hartk,  the  famous  novelist  wlm*e  work*  have  given  so 
much  enjoyment  in  all  Engli-h-Hpcakiiig  land*,  died  in  very  poor 
circumstance*,  leaving  hi*  daughter.  Ethel,  totally  unprovided 
for.  Mi**  Bkct  Hartk  tiud*  the  struggle  for  n livelihood  very  hard. 
Her  health  ha*  broken  down  at  » time  when  she  tin*  been  striving 
to  earn  her  living  on  the  concert  platform  and  the  stage.  It  U 
thought  that  many  in  Greut  Britain  and  the  United  State*  who 
knew  her  father  personally  or  who  loved  hi*  hooka  would  be  dis- 
)Mi«rd  to  cm  tribute  a small  sum — amounts  of  even  ft*,  would  I*- 
exceedingly  acceptable — in  order  that  a fund  may  be  raised  which 
may  permanently  iN-ndit  Mi**  Etiiki.  Hkm  Hartk.  Tin-  followhlg 
gentlemen  have  given  their  name*  to  the  committee  a*  a guarantee 
of  the  genuineness  of  this  appeal: 

Mr.  Groicuk  Mkrkmtii.  t).M.  | Sir  Atrriirii  Conan  IN, yi.il 

Sir  Frank  P.i-rn  wo.  sir  Gu.nntr  Paiskkii.  M.P. 

Dr.  ItoiiEirraoN  Nicoi.l.  Mr.  Gkorok  R.  Sim*. 

Mr.  Ham.  Caine.  1 Mr.  ANTHONY  Hock  Hawkins. 

Sir  Gkoroi:  NewNK*.  Bart..  M.P.  | Mr*.  II.  IlKKlinoll M TmfL. 

Suh-icription*  may  be  omit  to  the  honorary  secretary  to  the  fund. 
Dr.  I„  C.  Aiaumo  of  Holly  Lodge,  Cpm-r  Purktleld*,  Putnev, 
S.W. 

Hari>:  waa  a genius,  hut  not  nverkind  to  hi*  family.  If  anylanly 
wit-hing  to  «-ontribule  should  find  it  more  convenient  to  send  the 
money  to  u*.  we  will  cheerfully  forward  it  to  the  English  treasurer. 
The  object  is  worthy. 


In  these  piping  day*  of  agiieulturul  prosperity,  let  «*  not  for- 
get the  fine  old  farmer's  toast  not  uncommonly  printed  on  Eng- 
lish drinking-vessel*  in  bygone  year*: 

“ Let  the  wealthy  and  great 
Roll  in  splendor  and  *tatc. 

I envy  them  not.  I declare  it. 

I pat  my  own  lamb. 

My  chicken*  and  It  a in, 

I shear  wr  own  fleets-  ami  I wear  It. 

I have  lawn*.  I have  bower*. 

I have  fruit*.  I have  flower*. 

The  lark  is  my  morning  alanner; 

So  my  jolly  boys  now. 

Here's  God  speed  the  plough. 

Long  life  and  success  to  the  farmer." 
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The  Official  Narrative  of  the  Peace  Conference 

By  E.  J.  Dillon 


THE  story  of  the  Peace  Conference  of  Portsmouth  haw  not 
yet  la-en  written,  nor  cm  it  be  given  to  the  world  in  all 
its  details  for  some  time  to  come.  When  the  narrative 
i«  offered  to  the  world  it  will  probably  be  found  that 
the  essential  features  of  the  conference  remain  un- 
changed: the  color*  may  be  heightened  and  probably  the  num- 
lier  of  the  dramatic  pernontt  increased.  For  the  present,  however, 
the  American  public  will  be  glad  to  learn  how  tl»e  work  wn*  be- 
gun ami  progressed  down  to  the  gr«*at  climax  of  Tur*d«y.  The 
following  Ntatement,  Iteing  compiled  from  official  sources,  is 
authentic: 

The  Conference  of  Portsmouth,  convoked  by  the  President  of 
the  I'nited  States  of  America,  had  for  it*  object  to  elaborate  the 
conditions  under  which  Russia  and  Japan  might  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding mid  terminate  the  war. 

Contrary  to  the  custom  established  in  the  conduct  of  interna- 
tional relations,  damn  did  not  acquaint  Russia  in  advance  with 
the  condition*  which  she  deemed  necessary  to  propose,  or.  at  all 
events,  with  the  essential  points  of  those  condition*.  It  was  only 
at  the  conference  itself  that  the  representative*  of  Russia  had 
cognizance  of  .la pan's  intentions. 

The  fact  that  the  Tsar  of  Russia  consented  to  send  his  pleni- 
potentiaries to  the  conference  under  such  conditions  constitute* 
the  l*-*t.  evidence  of  hi*  sincere  desire  to  put  forth  all  his  efforts 
to  restore  peace,  a*  well  a*  of  hi*  sentiments  of  respect  and  sym- 
pathy for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  took  tin*  initia- 
tive in  this  humanitarian  work. 

At  the  sitting  of  the  10th  of  August  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
.Fn|Mtn  presented  their  offer,  which  was  embodied  in  twelve  arti 
eles  This  offer,  which  afterwards  became  the  subject  of  nego- 
tiation* lit  the  conference,  wn*  couched  in  the  following  term*: 

1.  Russia,  acknowledging  that  Japan  po**cH*e*  in  Korea  para- 
mount political,  military,  and  economical  interest*,  to  engage  not 
to  obstruct  or  interfere  with  any  measures  of  guidance,  pro- 
tection, and  control  svliich  Japan  finds  it  necessary  In  take  in 
Korea. 

2.  Engagement  on  the  part  of  Russia  to  completely  evacuate 
Manchuria  within  a period  to  In-  specified,  ami  to  relinquish  all 
territorial  advantage*  and  nil  preferential  and  exclusive  con 
ce**ion*  and  franchise*  in  that  region  in  impairment  of  Chinese 
sovereignty  or  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  equal  oppor- 
t unity. 

3.  Japan  to  engage  to  restore  to  China,  suhject  to  the  guarantce 
of  reform  and  improved  administration,  all  those  portion*  of 
Manchuria  which  are  in  her  occupation  saving  only  the  region* 
affected  by  the  lease  of  the  I.iao-tung  Peninsula. 

4.  Japan  and  Russia  reciprocally  to  engage  not  to  obstruct  any 
general  measure*  common  to  all  countries  which  China  may  take 
for  the  development  of  the  commerce  and  industries  of  Manchuria. 

5.  Sakhalin  and  all  island*  appertaining  thereto  and  all  public 
work*  and  properties  to  !»•  ceded  to  Japan. 

0.  The  lease  of  Port  Arthur.  Talien.  and  adjacent  territory  and 
territorial  waters,  together  with  all  right*,  privilege*,  concession*, 
and  franchise*  acquired  by  Ru**ia  from  China,  in  connection  with 
or  a*  a liart  of  such  lease  arid  allpuhlie  work*  and  properties  U> 
la*  transferred  and  assigned  to  Jilpan. 

7.  Russia  to  assign  and  transfer  to  Japan,  free  of  all  claim*  ami 
encumbrance*,  the  railway  la-tween  Harbin  and  Port  Arthur  nnd 
all  its  branches,  together  with  all  rights,  privileges,  and  projier- 
ties  appertaining  thereto,  and  all  coal-mines  belonging  to  or  work- 
ed for  the  benefit  of  the  railway. 

8 Russia  to  retain  und  work  the  Trans-Manchurian  Railway, 
suhject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  concession  under  which 
it  is  constructed,  and  subject  also  to  the  condition  that  it  is  to 
la*  employed  exclusively  for  commercial  and  industrial  purpose*. 

It.  Russiii  to  reimburse  to  Japan  the  actual  expenses  of  the 
war  The  amount  a*  well  ua  the  time  and  manner  of  such  reim- 
bursement to  be  agreed  upon. 

10.  All  Russian  ship*  of  war  which,  in  conm-qucrne  of  damage 
received  in  battle,  sought  asylum  in  neutral  porta  and  were  then- 
interned.  to  lie  surrendered  to  Japan  a*  lawful  prize**. 

11.  Russia  to  engage  to  limit  her  naval  strength  in  the  water* 
of  the  Extreme  East. 

IS-  Russia  to  grant  to  Japan* *e  subjects  full  fishery  right* 
along  the  coast  and  in  the  laiy*.  harlwmi  inlets,  and  rivers  of  her 
pos**-ssions  in  the  Japan.  Okhotsk,  ami  Bering  sea*. 

Two  days  after  the  sitting  of  tin-  12th  of  August,  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  Russia  presented  to  the  plcni|iotciit  huies  of  Japan 
their  reply  in  writing,  article  by  article,  to  Japan's  offer. 

In  this  reply,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Russia,  actuated  by  a 
Bloat  sincere  spirit  of  conciliation,  gave  their  consent  to  all  the 
Japanese  demands  respecting  Korea.  Manchuria,  the  railway,  the 
coast*  of  Siberia,  etc.,  etc.,  in  Bo  far  as  lliev  were  compatible  with 
the  national  dignity.  Rut  they  never  negiectrd  to  safeguard  the 
principles  of  the  sovereignly  of  Korea  arid  of  China,  or  the  inter- 
est* of  individual*  of  thom*  countries,  which  were  entirely  neg- 
lected in  the  Japanese  offer.  The  term*  of  the  Russian*  reply 
were  a*  follows: 

I.  The  first  article  raise*  no  object  ion*.  The  imperial  govern- 
ment recognizing  that  Japan  possesses  in  Korea  preponderating 
interest* — political,  military,  and  economical  -i*  riwdy  to  under 
take  not  to  ol struct  or  meddle  in  anything  that  concerns  the 
measure*  of  guidance,  protect  inn,  and  ennlrol  which  Japan  may 
deem  nrcessury  to  take  in  Korea.  Jt  i*  superttuous  to  sav  that 
Russia  and  Russian  subject*  will  enjoy  all  right*  which  belong 


or  shall  belong  to  other  foreign  powers  and  their  subject*.  It  i* 
likewise  understood  that  the  execution  of  the  measure*  aforesaid 
shall  not  infringe  upon  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Emperor  of 
Korea.  With  regard  to  the  military  measure*  in  particular,  Japan, 
in  order  to  remove  all  cause  for  misunderstanding,  will  refrain 
from  taking  any  stejia  calculated  to  jeopardize  the  security  of  Rus- 
sian territory  contiguous  to  Korea. 

2.  TIm*  imperial  government  is  ready  to  accept  the  first  part  of 
this  article,  and  is  disposed  to  cause  Manchuria  to  be  vacated  by 
its  troop*  simultaneously  with  the  vacation  thereof  by  Japanese 
troop*:  the  detail*  and  terms  of  evacuation  to  le  determined 
later  on.  With  regard  to  the  last  part  of  this  aitlcle,  the  im- 
|tcriiil  government  is  ready  to  declare  that  it  has  no  claim  to  ter- 
ritorial privileges,  concession*,  or  exclusive  facilities  of  a nature 
to  threaten  the  sovereign  right#  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  and 
which  would  be  incompatible  with  the  principle  of  the  equality 
of  rights. 

3.  The  imperial  government  is  ready  to  accept  this  clause,  but 
it  is  self-evident  that  Russia  and  Russian  subjects  in  those  parts 
of  Manchuria  will  preserve  all  the  rights  which  belong  or  shall 
hereafter  Is-loug  to  other  foreign  power*  and  their  subject#.  With 
regard  to  the  districts  over  which  the  lease  of  the  Liao  tung 
Peninsula  extends,  Russia  is  disposed  to  cede  to  Japan  her  rights 
to  the  district  in  question.  Still  bearing  in  mind  the  sovereign 
right*  of  China  to  those  district*  and  also  the  treaties  concluded 
on  this  subject  with  the  Chinese  government,  a cession  of  this 
kind  could  not  lie  accomplished  otherwise  than  in  virtue  of  an 
understanding  with  China. 

4.  In  fill  I v consenting  to  the  principle  set  forth  in  this  clause, 
the  imperial  government  declares  that  if  this  stipulation  hnd  not 
been  inserted  in  the  conditions  proposed  by  Japan.  Russia  would 
have  considered  it  her  duty  to  propose  it  herself. 

5.  The  ancient  rights  of  Russia  to  the  island  of  Sakhalin  al- 
ready existed  at  a [s-iiod  when  -I  a pan  did  nut  po*#r*s,  or.  at  any 
rate,  did  not  exercise,  any  right*  of  property  over  tin*  larger  part 
of  this  island.  On  the  other  hand,  Sakhalin  is  but  the  natural 
continuation  of  Russian  possession*  in  Asia,  inasmuch  as  this 
island  i*  divided  from  the  continent  by  very  shallow*  strait*  seven 
versts  broad.  In  virtue  of  these  considerations  Russia  is  unable 
to  consent  to  the  cession  of  thr  island.  She  is,  however,  at  the 
same  time  entirely  disposed  to  concede  to  Ja|uin  the  right  of  ex- 
ploiting largely  the  maritime  fisheries  ami  other  commercial  en- 
terprises  oil  this  island.  The  conditions  of  such  exploitation 
would  form  the  subject  of  a sjiecial  arrangement. 

fl.  The  imperial  government  will  have  no  objection  to  thi* 
clause,  hut  in  view  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  China  to  the  ter- 
ritories therein  enumerated,  Russia  could  not  concede  her  right* 
to  Japan  without  a preliminary  agreement  with  China.  It  is  need- 
les* to  point  out  that  the  light*  of  private  individual*  through- 
out the  region  over  which  the  lease  concluded  by  Russia  and 
Japan  extends  must  remain  intact. 

7.  The  iinperiul  government  accents  this  clause  in  principle  on 
condition,  however,  that  they  shall  not  ulmndon  more  than  that 
jwrt  of  the  railway  which  is  actually  occupied  rf<  facto  by  the 
Jit[ianr»r  troops.  The  terminus  of  the  branch  to  lie  ceded  under 
tlieoe  conditions  shall  la-  determined  by  agreement.  It  is,  however. 
indis|M'n«aldc  to  Is-nr  in  mind  that  it  was  to  a private  company 
that  the  cession  to  build  and  exploit  the  line  was  granted  by 
China,  who  preserve*  her  sovereign  rights  over  it,  and  that  the 
military  occupation  must  not  encroach  in  any  wuy  upon  the  rights 
of  this  company.  The  imperial  government  is  ready  to  take  upon 
itself  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  .said  company  by 
authorizing  the  government  of  China  to  exercise  at  present  the 
right  of  repurchasing  the  Hue  in  question.  The  premium  of  the 
repurchase  due  to  the  company  would  be  reded  to  Japan.  In 
virtue  of  l'uragraph  2 of  the  charter  of  the  8th  of  September,  18JMJ. 
ceiling  to  the  Russo-Chinesc  Hunk  the  construction  of  the  railway — 
the  charter  which  wn*  confirmed  hv  the  convention  of  the  24th  of 
June,  IMPS  for  the  construction  of  the  South  Manchurian  branch 
— the  Chinese  government  has  the  right  of  repurchasing  the  line 
after  the  expiry  of  the  term  of  thirty-six  years  following  the  day 
on  which  the  line  was  completed  and  opened. 

8.  This  clause  will  give  rise  to  no  objections.  In  everything 
concerning  the  exploitation  of  the  main  line  of  Manchuria,  as 
well  ns  that  part  of  the  South  Manchurian  branch  which  will  re- 
main in  it*  possession,  the  railway  company  will  conform  strictly 
to  the  term*  of  the  charter  of  cession  on  the  Kth  of  September, 
of  which  l’uragraph  8 stipulates  that  the  Russian  troop*,  as  well 
ns  the  war  material  which  may  he  transported  on  the  line,  will 
nut  he  subject  to  delay#  in  China. 

I.  Russia  is  unable  to  consent  to  the  *tipulation*  of  thi#  clause. 
None  lint  vanquished  countries  reimburse  war  cost*.  And  Russia 
i*  not  vanquished.  No  country  could  acknowledge  itself  van- 
quished whose  territory  has  scarcely  been  attacked  by  the  enemy. 
Even  if  Japan  had  taken  possession  of  the  entire  maritime  prov- 
ince of  tin-  Amur.  Russia'*  vital  force*  would  have  been  nowise 
affected  thereby,  ami  she  would  still  go  on  with  the  struggle. 
Only  if  flic  victorious  Japanese  armies  had  Invaded  the  interior 
of  Russia  could  the  nation  understand  the  raising  of  the  ques- 
tion of  repaving  the  war  cost*.  The  plenipotentiaries  of  Russia 
deem  it  their  duty  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  Japan  to  the  fuel  that  even  at  the  Conmu  of  Pari*,  which 
met  after  the  capture  of  Sebaatopol.  the  allies  did  not  deem  it 
|M»*ilde  to  moot  the  question  of  reimbursing  the  expense*  of  the 
campaign.  War  cost*  are  repaid  only  by  i-ountrie*  devoid  of  the 
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means  of  carrying  on  the  war:  and  that  i*  by  no  mean*  the  caw 
with  Russia.  Still,  while  refusing  the  war  costs,  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment considers  it  fair  to  remunerate  Japan  for  those  expenses 
which  she  may  have  incurred  not  for  the  war  itself  or  to  the 
detriment  of  Russia,  but  for  the  welfare  of  those  Russians  who  suf- 
fered by  the  war.  such  as  the  expense*  incurred  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  war  prisoners,  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  others. 

III.  Russia  is  unable  to  consent  to  this  dcuuind.  It  is  difficult 
to  find  in  the  course  of  international  relations  precedents  cal- 
culated to  warrant  such  a claim.  Moreover,  this  demand  is  out 
■ >f  keeping  with  the  |taciflc  intentions  which  ought  to  animate  the 
two  negotiating  parlies.  The  material  advantages  which  would 
accrue  to  Ju|>un  if  the  Russian  ships  now  in  neutral  ports  were 
handed  over  to  her  would  be  comparatively  very  small:  whereas  to 
consent  to  such  a clause  would  be  incompatible  with  the  dig- 
nity of  Russia. 

11.  Russia  could  not  consent  to  any  such  obligation  imposed 
by  a foreign  powrr.  because  it  would  la*  incompatible  with  her 
dignity.  Still,  the  imperial  government  would  consider  itself  aide 
to  declare  that  it  has  no  intention  in  the  near  future  of  keeping 
in  the  Pacific  waters  considerable  naval  forces. 

12.  Russia  is  ready  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Japan 
for  the  purpose  of  ceding  to  Jupancsc  subject*  fishing  rights  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Sea  of  Japan,  of  Okhotsk,  and  of  Bering.  These 
right*,  however,  could  not  l»e  extended  beyond  the  coast*  of  the  seas 
themselves:  they  would  not  extend  to  the  bays  und  rivers.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  all  right*  in  this  region  already  belonging  to 
Kn**ian  or  foreign  subject*  would  have  to  remain  in  force. 

In  the  negotiations  which  followed  this  rxrhange  of  notes  the 
plcni|>otcntinrie»  of  Russia  upheld  the  same  principles  ns  those 
which  they  had  formulated  in  their  reply.  At  the  sitting  of  the 
12th  of  August,  during  the  discussion  on  the  affairs  of  Korea,  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  Russia  conaented  to  entire  liberty  of  action 
on  the  part  of  Japan  in  that  country,  hut  they  formally  main- 
tained the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Kmpcror  uf  Korea, 
and  laid  it  down  that  it  was  impossible  for  Russia  to  sign  in  any 
treaty  with  Japan  the  annihilation  of  that  sovereignty.  The  pleni- 
potentiaries of  Japan  replied  that  they,  on  their  part,  were  unable 
to  admit  in  a treaty  the  clause  reflecting  the  independence  of 
Korea,  because  «fc  (•win  this  independence  no  longer  existed  in  all 
it*  plenitude. 

After  a discussion,  which  was  very  firm  on  each  side,  the  pleni- 
iiotcnt iaries  of  Russia  saw  themselves  constrained  to  consent  to 
have  the  clause  respecting  the  sovereignty  of  Korea  excluded 
from  the  text  of  the  first  article,  hut  they  insisted  that  the  fol- 
lowing declaration  should  he  recorded  in  the  protocol:  "The  pleni- 
potentiaries of  Japan  declare  that  it  la  understood  that  the  measures 
w hich  Japan  may  deem  it  necessary  to  take  in  Korea  in  the  future 


and  which  infringe  the  sovereignly  of  that  country  will  be  taken 
in  agreement  with  the  government  of  Korea. 

Over*  and  above  this  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Russia  drew  the 
attention  of  the  conference  to  two  points  essential  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  normal  order  of  things  in  Korea  which  had  been 
omitted  in  the  text  proposed  by  Japun,  to  wit:  I.  The  rights  of 
individuals  — Russian  subjrct*  — in  Korea.  2.  An  arrangement 
about  the  Ru**o-Korean  frontier  which  would  remove  every  menace 
to  the  security  of  the  contiguous  territories. 

Special  clauses  were  inserted  for  this  purpose  in  Clause  1 on 
the  initiative  of  the  Russian  plenipotentiaries.  The  text  of  the 
drat  article  was  definitely  fixed  in  the  following  wording:  "The 
imperial  government  of  Russia,  acknowdcdging  that  Japan  pos- 
sesses in  Korea  paramount  political,  military,  and  economical  in- 
terests, engages  not  to  obstruct  or  interfere  with  any  measure  of 
guidunce.  protection,  or  control  which  Ja]iun  may  find  it  neces- 
sary to  take  in  Korea.  It  is  understood  that  Russian  subject* 
in  Korea  will  !*•  treated  exactly  in  the  same  manner  ns  sub- 
jects of  other  foreign  countries,  to  wit:  that  they  will  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing  a*  the  subject*  of  the  most  favored  nation. 
It  is  likewise  agreed,  that  in  order  to  avoid  all  cause  of  misun- 
derstanding. Russia  und  Japan  shall  abstain  on  the  Korran  frontier 
from  every  military  measure  which  may  jeopardize  the  security  of 
Russian  or  Korean  territory.” 

In  the  course  of  the  discu**ion  on  Article  3.  concerning  the 
evacuation  of  Manchuria,  the  plcnipotcnt  iaric*  of  Russia  drew  the 
attention  of  the  conference  to  two  points  which,  in  their  opinion, 
seemed  deserving  of  mention: 

1.  -In  demanding  the  evacuation  of  Manchuria  by  Russian  tronpB 
the  Japanese  draft  had  entirely  omitted  to  mention  an  analogous 
undertaking  for  the  Japanese  troop*:  now  the  evacuation  of  the 
northern  part  of  this  country  without  a simultaneous  ami  anal- 
ogous evacuation  of  the  southern  part  would  render  this  measure 
incomplete,  and  would  not  serve  to  restore  in  this  province  the 
sovereignty  of  China.  For  (heap  reasons  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  Russia  insisted  that  Clause  2 should  be  drawn  up  in  the  sense 
of  entire  reciprocity,  and  that  the  undertaking  to  evacuate  Man- 
churia should  Iw  obligatory  upon  the  two  contracting  parties. 

2.  The  article  in  question,  in  it*  first  Japanese  wording,  de- 
manded that  Russia  should  relinquish  “ all  territorial  advantage* 
and  all  preferential  and  exclusive  cessions  and  franchises  in  that 
region  in  impairment  of  Chinese  sovereignty  or  inconsistent  with 
the  principle  of  equal  opportunity.'' 

The  exchange  of  opinions  which  took  plncp  on  this  subject  at  the 
sitting  of  the  14th  of  August  soon  showed  that  it  was  merely  a 
misunderstanding,  and  that  at  bottom  Russia  did  not  now  claim 
and  never  had  claimed  to  ptoses*  rights  or  privileges  which  could 
not  l*e  obtained  equally  by  others.  M.  Wittf*.  who  is  thormiglily 
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••qunintcd  with  the  situation  in  .Manchuria,  having  been  the  Rus- 
sian Minister  of  Finance  during  the  completing  of  the  railway, 
unfolded  to  the  conference  the  true  situation,  with  many  detulU 
and  incontcxtablc  proof*.  The  gist  of  the  ideair  which  he  put  for- 
ward on  the  sulijret  i*  a*  follow*:  \o  right  acquired  conformably 
to  the  law*,  within  determined  limit*  and  without  disqualifying 
other*  from  acquiring  similar  advantages.  can  la-  regarded  a*  a 
•rivilcgc  or  monopoly.  All  Mich  right*  must  be  recognized  na 
cgal  and  unquestionable.  Now  Russia  never  made  any  restriction, 
either  further  own  subject*  or  for  foreigner*,  a*  to  the  ncquisi- 
tion  of  similar  right*  in  Manehuria.  and  *hr  hold*  that  all  right* 
which  exist  already  *hall  lie  .inhcld.  hut  Russia  has  never  put  for- 
ward. suiqmrtcd,  or  *uricf  toned  exclusive  right*  which  correspond 
to  the  idea  of  a monopoly  or  privilege,  and  would  constitute  an 
infringement  of  the  sovereign  I y of  China.  With  regard  to  the 
cession  of  the  Kant  diiim’  Railway,  it  was  bestowed  by  China 
hcraelf  in  virtue  of  a treaty,  and  no  paragraph  of  this  cession 
contain*  an  encroachment  upon  the  right  of  another  person  or 
company  to  acquire  the  *ame  concession*  in  Manehuria. 

In  order  to  give  proof  of  the  perfect  good  faith  of  their  ex- 
planation*. thr  plenipotentiaries  of  Russia  ••onsrnted  to  insert 
them  in  the  form  of  a qa-etul  declaration  in  thr  text  of  Article 
which  waa definitely  worded  as  follow*:  Riimmm  and  Japan  mutually 
engage  to  evacuate  Manehuria  completely  and  simultaneously 
with  the  exception  of  the  territory  over  which  the  lease  of  l.iao- 
lung  Peninsula  extend* — eonfonuahly  to  the  term*  >f  an  addi- 
tional article:  and.  secondly,  to  restore  entirely  and  completely 
to  the  exclusive  domination  of  China  all  part*  of  Manchuria  which 
are  now  occupied  by  Russian  or  Japanese  troops,  or  which  are 
under  their  control,  with  the  exception  of  the  territory  mentioned 
above.  The  im|ieriul  government  of  Ku-*ia  declare*  that  it  die* 
not  |N)*aes*  any  Manchurian  territorial  advantage*  or  preferential 
and  exclusive  concession*  or  privilege-.  of  a nature  tr.  impair  the 
sovereignty  of  Chinn  or  incompatible  with  the  principle  of  equal 
opportunity. 

Further,  the  following  declaration  was  inserted  iu  the  protocol : 
thr  idcnipotciitiuric*  of  Russia  and  Japan,  with  the  olijeet  of  e- 
tnovtng  all  cause  for  misunderstanding  in  the  future,  hereby  de- 
clare that  the  enneessinn  for  the  building  and  exploitation  of  the 
Ka*t  Chinese  Railway  in  Manehuria  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
prim-iph-  of  the  open  door  and  of  equal  treatment,  ami  that  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  territory  mquired  in  virtue  of  this  ronccs-ion 
the  subject*  of  hi*  Majesty  the  Kmperor  of  Japan,  a*  well  ns  the 
subject*  of  other  foreign  power*,  will  enjoy  the  same  right*  and 
privilege*  a*  those  of  hi*  Majesty  the  Kmperor  of  Russia. 

When  the  text  of  Clause  •*  wa*  fixed  in  the  alsive  term*,  it  wii* 
agreed  to  strike  out  Article  X inasmuch  a»  Ja|wn"s  eiigageimiit 
to  transfer  to  China  the  part*  of  Manehuria  occupied  b\  the  .la pa 

m-c  troop-,  which  form*  Iiieet  .-t  Hut  article,  had  already 

been  endsslieil  in  tin-  preceding  clause. 


Clause  4,  which  formulate*  a mutual  acknowledgment  on  the 
part  of  Hu**)*  and  Japan  to  maintain  the  principle  of  the  open 
dm*r  in  Manehuria.  was  accepted  by  the  plenipotentiarie#  of  Rus- 
sia without  objection.  Not  only  did  they  accept  it  without  demur, 
but  they  sl*o  pointed  out  in  thi*  connection  that  if  the  under- 
taking in  question  had  not  been  inserted  in  the  article*  proposed 
bv  J*|Nin,  Russia  would  have  considered  it  her  duty  to  pro|*>*e 
it  herself  Moreover,  in  order  to  impart  to  the  piiuciple  of  thr 

open  door  the  greatest  possible  extension,  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  Russia  proposed  that  it  should  !*•  extended  to  the  entire  pen 
insula  of  l.iao-tung,  including  the  territory  ceded  on  lease.  The 
plenipotentiaries  of  .la|Mn  lid  not  agree  to  this  pro|*o.itinti. 
After  having  exchanged  view*  on  thi*  subject  at  the  sitting  of 
the  loth  of  August,  they  consented  merely  to  record  in  the  pro- 
tocol J a pun's  undertaking  “ to  keep  Port  Dalny  open  to  foreign 
cuniinerce  in  the  same  condition*  hi  which  it  wa*  during  Russian 
administration.** 

With  those  reservation*  the  text  of  Clause  4 wa*  accepted  with- 
out change  in  its  first  wording  u*  proponed  to  Japan. 

Article  A dealt  with  the  i-lund  of  Sakhalin,  ami  gave  rise  to 
very  protracted  ami  very  serious  discussion*.  The  pleni|siten 
tiaric*  of  Russia  categorically  declared  that  Russia  could  not  i-nu 
«ent  to  the  cession  to  Jupan  of  the  island  of  Sakhalin.  And  in 
siijijsirt  of  their  decision  they  brought  forward  the  following  con- 
siuerat  ions : 

Russia  i*  ready  to  make  all  concessions  which  are  compatible 
with  her  national  dignity.  The  proof  of  thi*  lie*  in  the  con- 
cession* already  made  at  thi*  very  conference  on  que*tioiis  in 
voicing  matter  of  much  greater  material  importance.  Itut  the 
cession  of  a territorial  right  acquired  in  virtue  of  a treaty  rceog- 
itizi-d  by  J»|uin  and  by  the  entire  universe,  of  a territory,  ton. 
which  formed  an  integral  pm  I of  the  empirp  during  a period  of 
more  than  thirty  year*,  would  constitute  an  net  of  whicn  Kuasia 
in  the  present  condition  of  thing*  is  not  compelled  to  eon  •suit. 
In  reply  to  the  argument  in  support  of  the  historic  right*  of 
Japan  based  upon  thr  first  discovery.  M.  Witte  pleaded  thr  ornipa- 
liou  of  the  island  by  MtiraviefF  in  |H.",|  ami  thr  treaty  of  lH7.» 
a*  the  only  hislorir  facts,  which  rreated  a legal  title  for  Russia. 
Ru**in  recognized  the  economic  interest*  of  the  Jn|mne*e  in  the 
south  of  Sakhalin,  where  they  have  fisheries,  but  the  usufruct  of 
those  fisheries  does  not  necessitate  the  political  possession  of  the 
island  The  present  war  ha*  snlUeiently  shown  that  Russia  has 
never  luid  the  intention  of  making  Sakhalin  ii  basis  of  aggression 
against  Japan.  At  the  wine  time,  however.  Sakhalin  in ►*«■**«•* 
a great  defensive  value  to  Siberia.  "*  It  is  the  *iiitiucf  at  our 
gate."  M.  Willi'-  *aid.  "ami  possibly  it  i*  that  rircumstanre  which 
tempts  .l,i|siu  she  herself  "oiihl  like  to  !*•  the  sentinel  at  her 
neighbor'*  gale."  \*  lo  the  |M>pulur  sent  intent  in  Japnn.  eon 
■ eiuing  the  annexation  of  the  island,  it  is  not  very  serious.  I town 
to  ISA | mil**ly  iu  Japan  dreamt  of  Sakhalin.  It  was  only  the 
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cnupRlioll  of  this  island  by  MuravielT  uliich  iIich  the  attention 
•>f  tlw  Japanese  to  it,  suggesting  to  them  the  Mm  that  Sakhalin 
must  poracra  some  importance.  seeing  tliwt  tltr  Ru*«ian*  dccnn-d 
it  uaeful  to  annex  it.  Swundly,  popular  sentiment  in  Japan 
«nn  only  In*  tiu-sed  on  a fcvling  of  regret  at  not  having  annexed 
the  i«l.uul  when  that  wm  passible,  whereas  in  Russia  it  is  regret 
at  Iming  *n  integral  part  of  tile  Russian  Kuipire.  A*  for  the 
miaii|Mit ion  of  the  inland  hy  Japan  on  tlw  eve  of  the  o|M-ning  of 


the  1'iiuv  Conference,  Russia  cannot  regard  that  a*  other  than  an 
overt  act.  which  d«s*  not  create  a legal  title. 

The  plenipotentiaries  Ion  my  bi-rn  unable  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment on  the  «ubjeet  of  Sakhalin,  it  was  divided  at  the  sitting  of 
the  15th  of  August  to  record  thi*  divergence,  and  to  pu»*  on  to 
the  discussion  of  the  following  article. 

The  remainder  of  the  negotiation!)  are  matter  of  common  knowl- 
.slgc. 


What 


the  Peace  of 


Portsmouth 


means  to  Russia 


By  E.  J.  Dillon 


SKIJJOM  in  the  world’*  history  has  a sanguinary  war  Wit 
followed  by  a |*eace  which  provoked  such  intense  di*sati*- 
faction  in  the  eountrini  of  Isdli  Jielligcrclits  a-  the  I’cuee 
of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  yin  Russia  the  news  of 
it  was  received  with  an  outburst  of  indignation  |>y  the 
army,  with  sharp  criticism  by  the  patriotic  pre»*.  with  sullen 
discontent  by  thy  government,  ami  with  stolid  silence  by  the  bulk 
of  the  people.  / The  “ yellowskins."  until  recently  deiuijaeil  and 
still  bated,  hail  won  all  along  the  line,  people  said.  yThc  one 
great  tradition  which  almost  every  one  of  the  Tsar’s  subjects 
could  understand  and  in  which  nearly  all  implicitly  believed, 
that  no  territory  over  which  the  Russian  ling  oner  lloated  would 
ever  Is-  ceded  to  a foreigner,  had  I wen  needlessly  departed  from. 
Sakhalin  was  to  Is-  shared  with  the  barbarian ; a portion  of  the 
Eastern  Chinese  Railway,  which  had  lxvn  built  with  the  hard- 
earned  money  of  the  peai«<itit*.  was  to  Is-  handed  ewer  to  Japan:-- 
Dalny,  thp  city  created  by  millions  of  rubles  taken  from  the  pov- 
erty-stricken centre  of  Russia,  is  to  la-  henceforward  a town  of 
Uroater  Japan:  while  Korea,  mice  protected  hy  the  Tsar,  is  ls-- 
enme  to  the  Mikado  what  Egypt  is  to  the  llritish  crown.  Truly 
a national  humiliation,  men  murmured.  " Shall  we  order  St. 
Petersburg  to  arrange  illuminations  and  rejoin-  at  the  peaeeT*' 
the  police  asked  General  Trcpoff.  “Rejoin-,  indeed!"  lie  .answer 
ri|.  with  bitterness,  “ Rejoice,  at  that  peace?  Never ly 
VAnd  yet  it  would  be  a serious  mistake  to  imagine  that  Rus- 
sia’s dissatiafartinn  was  the  result  of  real  larar*  indicted  hy  the 
peace  terms.  It  is  not.  Russia  lose*  scarcely  anything  hy  the 
treaty.  Aliile  Japan  gains  much,  just  as  the  (Tiited  States  won 
largely*  hy  the  war  of  ln9!t,  while  S|Min's  apparent  losses  were 
really  gains  in  disguise.  And.  what  is  morr.  uuiny  thoughtful 
Russians  are  aware  of  the  fact, 

Xfl'lic  truth  is  that  the  feeling  of  disappointment  amused  in 
St.  Petersburg  by  the  unexpected  news  of  peace  was  largely  caused 
hv  the  sudden  transition  from  a lively  hope  of  future  victory  in 
Manchuria  to  the  dead  eerfahilv  that  defeat  was  to  lie  the  con- 
clusion of  the  chaptei^r  Russia  had  no  belief  in  peace,  was,  in 
fact,  quite  certain  that  the  negotiations  must  fail  amt  the  war 
Is-  carried  on  to  the  end.  and  she  had  reason  to  anticipate  that 
the  end  of  the  campaign  would  lie  very  different  from  the  tie- 
ginning.  Troops  had  poured  into  Manchuria  bv  tens  of  thou- 
sands; heavy  guns  had  been  lrans|M-rtc<!  thither  by  the  wore; 
positions  were  well  chosen,  well  fortified,  well  defended : pro- 
visions were  laid  in  abundantly,  and  everything  done  that  l.inir- 
vieli  and  his  staff  could  imagine  in  order  to  put  a harrier  in 
ttyama’s  triumphal  way  and  turn  the  tide  of  victory.  I.inievirh 
himself  is  a la-tter  soldier,  and  despite  his  very  limited  capaci- 
ties and  education,  a latter  strategist  than  Kiiroputkin.  He  pos- 
sesses a richer  layer  of  mother  wit.  which  ia  more  serviceable  in 
the  field  than  mere  hook  learning,  however  correct : ami.  what  is 
more,  lie  can  play  the  game  out  to  the  veryr  last  move  without 
losing  liis  Itrnd.  And  Unievich.  a*  well  as  his  comrades,  had 
assured  the  Tsar  that  victory  lay.  so  to  nay.  in  the  hollow  of 
their  hands,  ami  they  besought  him  to  treat  the  Ju|miicsc  as 
enemies  for  another  nix  months  and  not  to  offer  them  prematurely 
Russia's  friendship.  The  Tsar  believed,  flu-  court  believed,  the 
army  believed  the  <<omniaiidcr-in-rliicf : ami  a large  section  of 
the  people  consequently  rejoiced  at  the  thought  of  the  good  time 
that  was  coming.  And  then  one  afternoon  they  were  told  that 
it  would  not  is une  at  all.  fwrfe  imr. 

Such  is  the  origin  of  Russia’s  dissatisfaction,  which,  however, 
is  now  rapidly  disappearing.  How  it  came  about  is  an  intensely 
interesting  story  which  cannot  ho  fully  told,  and  rau  at  most  Is- 
outlined  here.  For  it  is  the  story  of  the  drama  played  at  Ports- 
mouth. with  the  leading  motives  of  the  it  nun ‘it  i*  /urno mr  re- 
vealed.  In  the  fulness  of  time  it  will  la-  written,  and  the  evi- 
dence which  is  also  forthcoming  will  Is-  thoroughly  sifted  and 
weighed.  Meanwhile  only  momentary  glimpsi-s  can’  Is-  obtained 
of  what  went  on  ts-liiml  the  scenes. 

Uric  fly  put,  neither  the  Russian^  nor  the  J.i|ianes«-  government 
wanted  to  end  the  war.  Is-muse  each  one  ho|s-d  that  a few  months’ 
more  fighting  would  c*tuhlish  claim  fur  much  better  pence  terms, 
and  neither  was  minded  to  forfeit  n cham-e  which  might  never 
Is*  offered  again.  From  the  very  outset,  therefore,  the  |«cacc 
pros|ss-ts  were  almost  hopeless.  Rut  Sergius  Witt  A completed 
the  good  work  la-gun  by  Theodore  Roosevelt.  the  first  step, 
which  cost  a great  deni,  la-ing  quickly  followed  hv  the  second, 
which  isc*  much  more.  Sent  thither  by  tlie  bureaucracy  ostensi- 
bly to  make  pence,  hut  in  reality  to  ruin  his  career  forever.  WittP 
fulfilled  hi«  mission  at  the  very  moment  when  the  news  of  his 
failure,  actually  written,  wa»  about  to  Is-  cabled  hone*.  The 
bureaucracy,  ls-Iirving  that  everything  would  end  in  smoke.  was 
solicitous  onlv  that  the  world  should  Is-  lenient  Russia  when 
distributing  blame  among  the  pntcehreakcr*.  Then  tlie.v  could 
turn  to  the  Russian  |w-ople  ami  say:  “ Ih-hohl.  we  wanted  ptiive. 


hut  the  Japanese  were  determined  to  hiimhle  our  nation.  We 
iiimh*  saerifici*s.  hut  they  wanted  to  dishonor  us.  The  ap«»»tlc  of 
j«eace,  WittP.  has  tried  to  come  to  a settlement  with  them,  hut 
even  be  has  failed  utterly.  Now  utrike  for  your  homes  ami  your 
altars,  your  T«nr  and  your  tlod." 

That  was  the  leading  idew  of  bureaucratic  Russia;  hut  then* 
was  no  one  to  carry  it  nut.  Wiltf,  who  will  not  Is-  trAiiuuellnl 
by  a bureaucrat*  instructions,  but  acta  ulways  on  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  moment,  formed  his  own  plan  of  mni|Migii.  and  this 
is  how  it  worked  out.  lie  la-gun  hy  predicting  failure.  ” The 
war  party  iu  both  countries  is  still  loo  strong."  he  said.  " and 
tlie  tune  chosen  for  the  conference  is  unseasonable.  Six  months 
latrr  it  might.  Is*  aueeCMful : to-day  it  is  hopeless.  Iiecau.se  the 
temper  of  eneli  mil  inn  i»  bellicnoe."  And  this  lie  re|*-at.cd  private- 
ly* and  publicly,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  journalists,  to 
Japanese  envoys,  to  his  own  government.  And  as  every  one  be* 
limed  him.  the  ground  was  prepared  for  action. 

The  Russian  I -u ream-racy,  firmly  convinced  that  thp  negotia- 
tions would  Is-  fruitless,  raw  no  harm  in  allowing  WittP  to  make 
such  concession*  a«  he  thought  fit.  “ What  does  it  matter?"  offi- 
cial*- raid,  *'  once  the  war  will  be  resumed.  The  further  w*e  go 
in  that  direction,  the  better,  for  we  cun  then  ray  to  the  world, 
‘ All  this  we  have  done  for  pea  re  sake.’  The  war  in  it*  aeeonil 
stage  i*  mme  of  our  doing."  And  n*  Korea,  IJao-timg.  part  of 
the  Eastern  Chinese  Railway  were  aucrcraivply  signed  away,  the 
authorities  at  home  smiled  grimly.  s|>eaking  like  the  self-sati*- 
fied  pharisee  in  the  gospel.  It  wa-  a game  of  (M-acetuaking  on 
the  cheap  Hint  they  all  up|n*urcd  to  la*  playing.  President  Roo«e- 
velt.  also  convinced  that  peace  was  growing  less  and  less  likely, 
set  more  and  more  of  his  niarvellmis  energy  fro-,  first  assailing 
the  T*ar  till  he  and  WittP  got  the  half  of  Sakhalin  thrown  into 
Hu*  Russian  scale,  and  then  buttering  the  Mikado  until  the 
psychological  moment  came  of  the  " (Jreat  Surrender."  For  the 
Japanese  were  also  made  by  WittP  to  feel  that  they  were  going 
through  a set  of  mere  formalities,  which  meant  really  nothing, 
inasmuch  a*  the  envoy*  of  tioth  countries  would  return  home 
without  a treaty  of  pe*re.  He  convinced  them  that  Russia 
want iil  war.  not  peace,  and  that  she  would  give  way  not  only 
willingly,  but  gladly,  on  several  points  and  then  suddenly  pull  up. 

And  fearing  they  might  1m*  blamed  by  the  whole  rivilixed  world 
for  entering  upon  .1  sanguinary  war  merely  in  order  to  collect 
a disputed  debt.  Japan  hesitated,  pondered,  and  then,  under  the 
inormon*  pressure  exerted  by  Roosevelt,  yielded.  When  almndon- 
ing  the  southern  half  of  Sakhalin,  the  Russian  bureaucracy  never 
for  a moment  believed  that  the  island  would  ever  really  come 
under  the  joint  sway  of  the  two  power*.  They  fancies!  that 
Japan'*  irreducible  minimum  was  in  reality  irreducible,  and  they 
knew  that  they,  for  their  part,  would  not  pay  a cent.  JHiviouoly. 
then,  they  had  the*  matter  in  their  own  hand*,  and  esiuld  break 
off  negotiations  at  any  moment. 

Ami  nt  last  the  hour  struck.  The  half  of  Sakhalin  had  been 
alMtidiHusl.  not  without  persuaaion,  not  without  pressure,  not 
without  certain  misgiving*  that  tlir  jest  might  suddenly  become 
earnest.  Rut  a*  it  had  hcen  offered  it  could  not  now  la-  with- 
drawn. Happily,  however,  the  Japanese  minimum  was  still  irre- 
ducible. and  Russia’s  resolve  to  |»ay  nothing  was  indeed  final. 
Rut  when  the  rupture  slinuld  have  come,  the  sitting  was  post- 
poned at  the  request  of  the  Japanese.  Huron  Komiirii  was  under- 
stood to  la-  consulting,  and  President  Roosevelt  adjuring,  lire  gov* 
eminent  of  Tokio.  The  silence,  however,  was  ominous.  The 
Mil  ad->  might  Im-  wavering;  ami  then?  A new  adjournment 
was  talked  of.  The  Russian  bureaucracy  grew  restive,  appre- 
hensive lest  the  Emperor  of  Japan  might,  by  an  act  of  wise  re- 
nunciation. cause  the  unforeseen  to  hnp|M-u.  ami  the  cession  of 
half  of  Sakhalin  might  become  an  accomplished  fact.  < hi  tlie  eve 
of  the  historic  *2!Rh  of  August  Sergius  WittP  received  a visit 
from  one  of  the  seerctari**-  of  the  Japanese  mission,  informing 
him  that  instructions  had  ut  last  come  from  Tokio.  am!  that  the 
silting  might  la-gin  at  9J10  a.si,.  instead  "f  *t  p.m..  of  thr  fol- 
lowing day. 

That  v«-rv  night,  however,  the  plot  thickened  still  more.  WittP 
received  an  urgent  mblcgram  from  St.  Petersburg  of  the  highest 
importance.  Riqioit  said  that  it  wn«  an  order  to  hurry  things 
to  11  close  without  delay.  Tuesday  must  bring  pence  or  war.  The 
issue**  wen*  simple,  am!  the  decision  must  tncrefnrc  be  swift. 
Put  an  end  to  tin*  negotiation*!  Rut  how?  Hv  « rupture  or 
.-in  ultimatum?  WittP  elune  the  ultimatum,  and  fir*t  made  it 
known  in  a private  conversation  of  an  hour's  duration  with 
Rnrnn  Konnira  la-fore  the  sitting  liegnn.  Then  came  the  lug  of 
war.  Rul  tlie  re  were  no  new  proposal*.  Japan's  money  claim  wa* 
refused  point  blank  In  WittP.  who  asked  the  other  side  to  accept 
his  terms  or  to  refuse  them.  “Is  il  to  Is*  peace,  gentlemen,  or 
war?  Russia  a*k«  the  question;  not  I.  The  answer  ri*sls  with 

(Vnatinu*  it  on  puip*  I -U I . ) 


.1  Floating  Mine  at  the  Moment  of  Explosion 


A Captured  Float  iny  Mine 


A LEGACY  OF  THE  WAR 

Ihiriny  the  iiast  (tic  Months  many  of  the  merehant  i easels  naitiuy  from  Chinese  a ml  Japnmsr  ports  hare  been  eyuippi  <t 
o'ith  yonn  for  the  pnrpo<n  of  th  ntrottiny  fhmhny  mini*.  Thr  first  illustration  nhairs  our  of  the  minis  at  the  moment  of  «-x- 
pt  onion  in  the  ) itloic  Sen.  The  s<euioi  illustration  pirturm  the  flimtuiii  mine  an  it  ap/unrs  irheu  out  of  irater,  From  the 
a/urturrn  at  the  top  yla*s  tub’s  protrude;  contact  icith  a tt ucl  snaps  one  of  them,  and  the  explosion  foltoKM 
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••  The  Chip,"  U'litnrr  of  the  Gold  Challenge  Cup  of  the  .lm<*riran  Powerboat  \ tutorial  ion 


The  “ I ’a  it  hunt  11.,”  IIuhkt  of  the  Thirty-mile  Free-for-all  Knee 


MOTOR-BOAT  RACING  ON  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE 

The  final  hrat  of  the  thirty-mile  rare  for  the  Hold  Challenge  Cup  of  Iht  T men  ran  Puirer-boat  .i**neinlloH,  trhieh  took  glare 
on  Chippewa  Hay.  t uguit  2ti.  iron  i n«n  hy  "The  Chip.”  turned  hy  Mr.  II.  Waimeright.  of  Philadelphia,  anil  rrpreaenting 
the  Chippe-ira  Yarht  Club.  " The  Chip,"  irhirh  iron  the  tiro  prertou*  heat*  of  the  rrrut,  defeated  the  “ Inrlrnr,"  of  the 
Hirerlon  Yarht  Club,  by  barely  tiro  aerondu,  In  thr  thirty- mile  free-for-all  rare,  held  at  Alexandria  Hay  on  .1  uguat  2d, 
under  the  auapirt*  of  the  St.  haterrmer  Yarht  Club,  the  ” Pan  hard  II.,"  omird  by  Mr.  Andrf  Mann*  ret,  of  Sew*  )ork,  trait 
victorioua.  The  nip  offered  by  Com motlorr  Houme.  of  the  .Ynr  York  Vockf  Club,  for  the  boat  making  Iht  Indent  average 
time  during  thr  there  heat*  of  Ihe  Challenge  Cup  rare n,  ira/i  term  by  " Shotting  Star  II."  oirued  by  I lr,  H.  t.  hosier,  • Ir 
of  Xnc  York,  for  an  aeeruge  upetd  of  tirenly  four  mill-*  an  hour  over  Iht  thirty- mile  eoiirtr 

I'Ih.i.^i  !»>«•  f.*  ••  t l*«*k 
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Tolstoi  exrvd  the  Rvissi  cvrv  Pa.rlia.mervt 

By  Charles  Johnston 


rKT  Ufl  hone 

liis  life,  fount  Tolstoi 
will  stop  grumbling  and 
■J  have  n *pell  of  genuine 
rlin,rfnlm,*».  Such  n 
lover  of  peace  should  pet  some 
joy  from  the  splendid  peace 
that  his  country  has  just  mn- 
cludcd.  Kven  he  may  at  last 
mt  Mime  profit  in  the  effort*  of 
the  “ intellectual*."  for.  at  any 
rate,  the  peasant*  will  not  la' 
torn  from  their  farms  to  per- 
ish in  the  Manrhiiriati  wilds. 

Hut  Tolstoi  will  dualities*  lose 
little  time  in  drteetinp  the  rift 
in  the  lute,  the  fly  in  the  oint- 
ment, and  will  lift  up  his  voice 
and  weep,  after  the  manner  of 
the  prophet  dereniiah.  hi*  preut 
exemplar.  It  take*  a pm*!  deal 
to  direr  the  great  Russian 
pessimist,  and  very  little  to  set 
liim  olf  apwin.  lie  is  a*  pctu 
lant  as  a teeth inp  infant,  nml 
just  a*  one  think*  that  lie  may 
jM-rhaps  have  decided  to  " lie 
good  ’ for  a **|K'llt  he  break* 
forth  into  n renewed  wail  of 
woe, 

Tolstoi  imitate*  another  of 
the  Hebrew  prophet*,  the  wine 
man  Daniel.  We  all  remember 
that  first  orchestra,  which  was 
to  r-ciclirntc  the  liiirninp  of  the 
three  Hebrew  children:  the  oft- 
rc|icMtcd  flute,  harp,  sacklmt. 
psaltery,  dulrimcr,  ami  nil 
kind*  of  musir.  That  i*  exact- 
ly in  Tolstoi’s  style:  each  time 
the  orchestra  comes  into  the 
story  he  has  to  enumerate  the 
whole  li*t,  and  ho  does  it  with- 
out n *mile.  without  rrnlizinp 
how  exasperating  he  is.  He 
always  has  such  excellent  in 
tent  ion*,  ami  lie  is  alwuys  so 
w roup  headed  about  them.  That 
is  the  most  e\a«peratinp  tliinp 
alsnit  him.  and  one  eaniiot  rrnil 
him  without  licing  tempted  to 
swear  and  to  reform  in  the 
same  breath.  Hi*  latest  wail 
concern*  the  new  Russian  par- 
liament. The  rest  of  the  world  ha*  been  fcelinp  rather  pleased 
alsiut  it ; it  withholds  much,  but  then  it  prants  much,  and  i* 
the  open  door  to  more.  It  lias  its  limitations,  hut  it  i*  n good  be- 
pinninp,  and  will  train  both  |>cop1e  and  government  in  sound 

tirinciple*.  which  may  Inter  be  given  wider  ac»|ie.  Hut  Tolstoi 
mis  not  a pood  word  for  it.  He  see*  nothing  good  about  it  what- 
ever. He  regards  those  who  have  won  this  great  victory  as  mere 
fcmls,  when  they  are  not  knaves,  ami  he  makes  their  work  the 
pretext  for  a homily  on  the  tiadnr**  of  the  world.  Thi*  parlia- 
ment. he  says,  i*  not  genuinely  national  at  all.  It  merely  repre- 
sent* the  " so-called  intellectuals.’’  to  wit.  the  “nobles,  merchant*, 
government  officials,  doctor*,  engineers,  professors,  teachers,  artists, 
students,  advocate*."  enumerated  in  the  style  of  the  **  (lute,  harp, 
sMcklmt.  psaltery,"  in  the  Hook  of  Daniel.  These  people  do 
count.  Tory  art*  not  workers.  "" 


are  mere  pa m sites,  who  li1 
innds. 


They  an*  not  “the  people."  They 
iniquitoiisly  by  the  work  of  oilier 
hnmls.  And  not  only  do  they  not  show  gratitude  to  these 
men.  they  even  look  down  on  them,  despise  them,  and  hold  them 
in  slavery. 

Tolstoi  does  admit  that  the  “ intellectual* " have  substantial 
grievances.  They  “ continually  suffer  from  every  kind  of  re- 
striction nml  coercion  on  the  iinrt  of  the  government,  from  arbi- 
trary exile,  incarceration,  prohibition  of  book*,  newspapers,  unions, 
strikes." — again  u sentence  like  the  Hebrew  orchestra.  They  smart 
under  these  troubles,  and  seek  to  amend  them  by  the  foolish,  weak, 
and  inane  expedient  of  popular  government,  bill  they  do  not  un- 
derstand what  they  are  doing,  and  not  n particle  of  good  ran  come 
from  their  efforts. 

What  should  Is-  done  about  it?  Tolstoi  answers  by  painting  a 
little  picture,  which  i*  tl»p  most  attractive  thing  in  his  jeremiad, 
and  remind*  us  that  In*  was  oner  a great  novelist.  This  i*  how  he 
tell-  hi-  Uhl 

"The  other  day  I was  walking  along  the  highro.nl  to  Tula.  It 
wii*  on  the  Saturday  of  Holy  Week,  The  people  were  driving  to 
the  fair,  in  line*  of  cart*:  *ontc  of  the  i-ow*  were  ladng  conveyed 
in  carts.  *«.  starved  were  they.  A wrinkled  old  woman  wn*  lead 
ing  a lean,  sickly  cow.  I knew  the  old  woman,  and  u*kcd  why 
*he  was  leading  till*  row. 

" ' She  i*  giving  no  milk.'  she  answered,  * so  I must  sell  her  and 
huv  a new  one  in  milk.  I’ll  likely  have  to  mid  ten  rubles,  hut  I 
have  only  live.  And  where  .mi  I to  get  the  money’  During  tin- 


winter  we  have  hud  to  spend 
eighteen  rubles  1*11)  on  Hour, 
and  we  liave  only  one  bread- 
winner, 1 live  alone  with  my 
daughter-in-law  and  four  grand- 
children; my  son  is  a janitor 
in  the  town!' 

Why  doesn't  your  son  live 
at  home  ?' 

" ’ There’s  nothing  for  him  to 
do  at  home;  what  does  our 
floor  little  bit  of  land  amount 
to*  ,lu*t  nleuit  enough  to 
make  rye- beer  from!’ 

" A peasant  went  tramping 
along,  thin  and  pale,  hi*  trous- 
ers la-* puttered  with  brick-clay. 

“ ' What  are  you  going  to  do 
in  town?'  I asked  him. 

“ ' I am  going  to  huy  a 
horse;  it's  time  to  liegin 
ploughing,  and  I haven't  got 
one.  Hut  they  say  horses  are 
dear!' 

" ’ Wliat  price  do  you  want 
to  pay  ?' 

“’NVell.  that  depend*  on 
how  imii'li  I have!' 

How  much  have  you?’ 
"‘I’ve  scraped  together  fif- 
teen rubles  i$7  AO) . hut  what 
ran  you  huy  nowadays  for  fif- 
teen ruble**?’ 

*•  • Whose  brick  - field  do  you 
work  in?’  naked  another  pen* 
ant,  glancing  at  the  first  man's 
breeches,  luigged  at  the  knees, 
and  *mearrd  with  red  clay. 

M ’ Koma roff's ; Ivan  Korn- 
aroff'.*.' 

“’And  why  have  you  made 
so  little?’ 

“‘Oh,  I was  working  for 
half  profit*!’ 

“ ‘ Two  rubles  a week,  or 
even  less.  What  can  you  do? 
Our  mini  did  not  last  even  till 
Christum*.  We  can't  buy  u* 
much  as  we  need.' 

" A little  further  mi  a young 
peasant  was  lending  a young, 
sleek,  well-fed  horse  to  sell  it 
at  the  fair. 

“ ‘ Nice  horse  of  yours!'  I said. 
“'Couldn’t  lie  better!'  he  replied,  thinking  lliut  1 v anted  to  buy. 
'He  plough*  well,  and  drives  well  I' 

" * Then  why  do  you  sell  it?' 

Because  I have  no  work  for  it  to  do.  I can’t  use  it.  I've 
only  two  allotments.  I can  manage  them  with  one  horse.  I've 
kept  them  both  over  the  winter,  and  sorry  for  it  I am!  The  beu*t* 
have  eaten  everything  up.  and  we  need  money  to  pay  the  rent.' 
“‘Whom  do  yon  rent  vour  land  from?' 

“*  From  Maria  Ivanovna;  thanks  lie  to  her  for  letting  it  to  us. 
Otherwise  it  would  have  been  the  end  of  us!’ 

“'How  much  do  you  pay?' 

“'Well,  she  skins  us  out  of  fourteen  rubles  l$7)t  but  where 
else  can  we  go?  So  we  have  to  take  it.* 

“ A woman  passed  in  a eart.  She  had  a boy.  who  wore  a little 
ran.  She  knew  me.  and  so  she  clambered  out  of  her  cart,  and 
offered  to  hire  the  Imy  to  me  as  u farm-hand.  He  was  quite  a tiny 
fellow,  with  quick,  intelligent  eyes. 

“'  lie  look*  small,  but  he  ran  do  everything!’  she  *aul. 

“‘lint  whv  do  you  want  to  hire  out  *uel»  a small  boy?’ 
’"Well,  sir.  it  will  he  one  nnaitli  less  to  feed,  anyway.  I 
have  four  beside*  myself,  and  only  one  allotment.  II oil  knows, 
we've  nothing  left  to'  eat.  They  ask  for  bread,  and  I have  none 
to  give  them!'" 

That  is  reallv  a very  charming  Idyl,  despite  of  the  lugnhriou*- 
nes*  of  the  peasant  women.  That  must  lie  discounted.  The  Rus- 
sian* take  their  pleasures  sully,  and  me  rapidly  di-placing  a 
-nmll  hut  eminent  land  as  the  real  “ distressful  country."  Note, 
fur  instance.  Imw  the  good  Tol-tni  makes  a grievance  of  the  fat 
hor-c.  no  less  Ilian  of  the  lean  cow.  There  is  no  pleasing  him. 

How  complete  hi*  di«gii«t  at  I lie  whole  thing  i«  we  only  realize 
when  we  read  hi-  reflections  on  lhr*e  folk  lie  ha*  met  on  the 
Tula  road.  " With  whomsoever  one  talks,  all  complain  of  want, 
and  nil  nlike.  from  one  side  nr  another,  come  hack  to  the  sole 
reason:  there  i*  not  enough  bread,  and  there  is  not  enough  bread 
liecntisr  there  i*  110  land."  l et  u-  quote  some  stupid  facts.  Rus- 
sia lias  an  area  of  some  eight  million  square  miles,  with  a popu- 
lation of  some  one  hundred  .mil  sixty  millions.  This  give  r hall 
square  mile  to  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  Russia,  or  three 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  per  lumd.  including  infant*  In  arm* 
Vet  Tolstoi  says  there  i*  no  land. 

Or  let  us  leave  nut  Siberia.  Turkestan,  and  so  forth,  a*  well  as 
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and  Finland,  and  lake  European  Ruasia  alone.  This  give* 
iik  over  a billion  acre*.  Of  this,  four  bumlreil  million  iu-rps  are 
Slate  domain*,  or  U-long  to  the  imperial  family,  while  three  hun- 
dred million  acre*  la-lung  to  landlord*.  The  rc*>L  nearly  four  hun- 
dred million  acres,  la-lung*  to  the  |K-a*antH.  Of  the**-,  there  may 
Ik-  name  hundred  million  or  le**,  which  leaves  about  four  acres 
per  head,  owned  out  and  out,  or  about  twenty-five  acres  per  fam- 
ily. They  can,  further,  rent  about  half  as  much  again  from  the 
landlord*'  And  this  condition  Tolstoi  rolls  calamitous.  Possibly 
poor  farming,  thrifth-*sneaa.  nn  abnormal  birth-rate  of  nearly 
fifty  )>cr  thousand,  ami  general  backwardness  have  vnmething  to 
do  with  the  results  he  deplores.  We  may.  perhaps,  get  some  light 
from  the  good  woman  quoted,  who,  when  her  cow  went  dry.  sold 
it.  and  I tough  l another.  And  she  had  sons  and  grandsons  and 
must  have  known  la-tter. 

So  Tolstoi  condemns  the  whole  system  of  private  ownership  of 
lam!,  which  he  says  is  the  rouse  of  all  this  evil.  What  he  really 
means  is  not  private  ownership,  but  landlordism;  and  he  would 
solve  matters  by  expropriating  the  landlords  and  turning  their 
bind  over. to  the’  tenants.  This  would,  of  course,  give  them  three 
times  as  much  land.  The  population  of  Russia  doubles  in  thirty- 
live  years,  so  that  in  sixty  years  they  would  lie  ju*t  as  badly  off 
an  before.  Hut  Tolstoi  doea  not  think  of  that.  His  business  is 
to  »M-old.  not  to  reason.  And  this  is  how  he  scolds;  the  foolish 
intellect inils  in  Russia  "ask  for  that  aaine  representative  gov- 
ernment which  has  long  existed  in  Kuro|ipnii  and  American  states, 
hut  whose  existence  has  not  in  thp  slightest  emit rihu ted.  and 
docs  not  now  contribute,  not  only  to  the  solution,  but  even 
to  the  raising  of  that  one  landed  problem  which  solves  all  dif- 
ficulties. 

If  Russian  political  workers  do  speak  about  the  abuse  of  land- 
ownership — which  they  for  some  reason  roll  the  agrarian  ques- 
tion— probably  thinking  that  this  silly  word  will  conceal  the  sub- 
stance of  the  matter  — they  speak  of  it.  not  in  the  sense  that 
private  landed  property  is  an  evil  which  should  Is-  alsdished.  but 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  necessary,  in  some  wav  or  other,  hv  various 
patching*  and  palliatives,  to  hush  up  this  essential,  ancient,  cruel, 
obvious,  and  crying  injustice,  which  is  awaiting  its  turn  for  abo- 
lition not  only  in  Russia,  hut  throughout  the  whole  world.” 


Very  uniusing  is  the  perversity  with  which  Tolstoi  thinks  every 
one  a knave  who  disagrees  with  him.  He  refers  to  the  Western 
“intellectual*."  “with  unaicahued  roiMfimw,  with  electioneering 
campaign*,  strife  of  parties,  purliamrutary  debates,  the  establish- 
ment and  overthrow  of  ministries,  and  every  other  kind  of  recrea- 
tion which  they  call  science  and  art.”  And  the  author  of  the 
modern  llook  of  Lamentations  winds  up  the  matter  thus:  "One 
need  only  know  the  life  of  the  peasants  in  order  that  it  may  br- 
come  quill-  clear  that  all  *m-li  measure*  as  the  abolition  Of  the 
rensorship,  arbitrary  hnnishment,  and  so  forth,  which  are  (icing 
striven  after  by  the  pseudo-defender*  of  the  people,  even  if  real- 
ized, would  form  only  the  most  insignificant  drop  in  the  ocean  of 
that  want  from  which  the  |>c<>plc  are  suiTrring.  . . . Yet  it  i«  this 
Russian  people  that  is  invited  by  it*  fancied  representatives  and 
leaders  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  dying-out  and  rntunglcd 
European  and  American  nations,  to  become  depraved,  and  to  re- 
linquish its  own  calling  as  quickly  as  possible  in  order  to  become 
like  Western  nation*  in  general.  Astounding  is  the  poverty  of 
thought  of  the*e  men,  who  do  not  think  with  their  own  minds, 
but  only  servilely  repeat  what  is  given  forth  by  their  European 
model*,  but  still  more  astounding  is  their  cruelty  and  the  ha  ni- 
nes* of  their  hearts.” 

One  knows  not  what,  to  say  almut  a personality  like  this.  He  is 
interesting,  he  is  impetuous,  lie  is  sincere,  he  means  well.  Hut 
he  is  more  obstinate  than  a team  of  Missouri  mules;  lie  is  nar- 
row, bigoted,  self-willed ; and,  with  all  hi*  talk  of  religion,  he 
lacks  common  charity  toward  those  wlm  venture  to  differ  from 
him  in  opinion.  They  are  “ fool*  who  servilely  rejs-at  the  thought* 
of  others,  hard-hearted  and  cruel.”  And.  for  the  life  of  him, 
Tolstoi  cannot  see  that,  in  pouring  out  this  indiscriminate  tor- 
rent of  abuse,  he  Is  iu  any  way  sinning  against  the  religion  of 
love,  which  he  make*  such  a profession  of  venerating.  Nor,  in 
hi*  large  uncharity,  does  he  see  that  the  divine  pur|>o*e  may  have 
other  use*  for  other  classes  Is-side*  the  peasants;  that  man  can- 
not live  by  bread  alone;  and  that  the  classes  he  so  deeply  despises 
and  so  roundly  abuse*  may.  nevertheless,  have  laid  up  a finer  har- 
vest of  spiritual  and  moral  wealth  than  the  rye  and  wheat,  the 
" calves,  lien*,  horses,  and  cows  ” which  his  peasant  friends  wen- 
driving.  *o  lugubriously,  along  the  Tula  road. 


Diplomacy  «.rvd  JoxirnaJism 

John  Holy's  Attitude  towards  Newspaper  Corresporvdents 

By  Robert  Martin  Learner 


HONOR  and  patriotism  should  lie  twin  brothers  in  diplo- 
macy and  journal iam.  Such  was  the  creed  the  late  -Tohn 
I lay  endeavored  to  teach  by  his  successful  administra- 
tion of  our  foreign  affairs  ,a*  Secretary  of  State  and  in 
his  personal  intercourse  with  the  representatives  of  the 
leading  newspapers  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Iluv*  curlv  literary  instincts  roused  him  to  cultivate 
” moulders*  of  public  opinion."  a*  Washington  correspondents  and 
editors  of  lending  newspaper*  were  culled,  when  he  entered  official 
life  at  the  national  capital  as  private  secretary  to  President  Lin- 
coln. His  relationship  to  newspaper  men  who  deserved  his  con- 
fidence was  one  of  the  most  agreeable  chapters  of  hi*  distinguished 
career. 

Mr.  Hay  recognized  the  |mwer  of  an  intelligent.  |Mitriotic.  and 
conservative  pres*.  In  dealing  with  national  and  international 
affairs,  his  general  |*>Hcy  was  to  keep  the  " lid  ” on  a lie 
and  give  truth  time  properly  to  adorn  itself  for  travel.  Ex- 
|M-riem-e  and  common  sense  taught  him  that  a false  statement, 
clothed  in  sensational  garment-.,  often  outfooted  the  most  vigor- 
ous and  sweeping  denial  of  an  original  story. 

His  with-  experience  in  public  affair*,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
together  with  an  extraordinarily  well  balanced  judgment  and  a 
lovable  personality,  gave  him  an  advantage  over  many  who  pre- 
ceded him  ns  head  of  th«>  Department  of  State.  He  was  neither 
extravagant  nor  carries*  in  the  bestowal  of  his  confidence,  and 
newspaper  men  who  enjoyed  that  distinction  were  thoroughly  tested 
hv  him  in  his  diplomatic  wav.  Once  a journalist  broke  faith  with 
him.  that  man'*  usefulness  to  his  paper.  so  far  as  the  State  De- 
partment was  conrcrmxl.  was  at  an  end.  Mr.  Hav  often  said 
iu*  knew  the  mission  of  a newspaper  man.  and  appreciated  his  am- 
bition and  zeal  to  score  what  tlm  fraternity  rolls  a " scoop."  When 
once  he  had  passed  successfully  through  the  tr*t  and  gained  the 
Secretary's  confidence,  he  was  never,  with  Mr.  Hav'a  knowledge, 
permitted  to  go  astray  a*  to  the  real  news  of  the  situation  under 
consideration,  liny  was  not  given  to  making  extreme  predictions 
or  authorizing  premature  statements  concerning  |M-iuiiug  negotia- 
tion* of  an  uncertain  character. 

One  of  the  ties  that  hound  Secretary  Hay  to  hi*  journalistic 
friends  was  an  iron-clad  understanding  that  he  was  not  to  In- 
quoted  except  when  lie  desired  to  have  it  known  that  the  state- 
ment came  from  him.  By  this  means  he  was  able  to  assist  the 
well-disposed  newspaper*  to  keep  from  sensationalism,  and.  at  the 
same  time,  get  the  news  when  it  was  ripe  for  pubiieatiou.  In 
diplomatic  affairs,  it  wa*  uigued  that  a premature  statement  of 
what  was  expected  to  lie  actxnnplislied  might  defeat  the  object  in 
view:. 

It  happen*  frequently  that  the  new*  editor  in  the  home  office 
gets  a tip  from  "our  special  European  correspondent"  of  some 
impending  diplomatic  sensation.  A “special  commissioner.”  a 
new  title  in  journalism  something  above  that  of  eoi respondent.  Hi 


hurried  on  to  Washington  to  demand  all  the  inside  facts  in  the 
ea*e  from  the  Secretary  nf  State.  The  " slice ia I commissioner  ” 
may  have  a local  reputation  which  earns  him  a large  hut  not 
unwieldy  salary,  but  he  is  practically  unknown  to  the  public  of- 
ficials at  Washington.  The  " special  commissioner  ” may  eventually 
reach  the  Secretary  of  State  in  his  office,  but  when  he  attempts 
to  sue  for  the  latter**  confidence  without  bring  put  to  the 
usual  test,  he  is  forced  to  retire  without  n verification  of  his 
sensational  “ tip,”  or  write  a story  different  from  what  the  facts 
justify. 

Special  correspondents  often  go  to  the  President  anil  members 
of  his  cabinet  with  telegrams  of  inquiry  from  the  " home  office  ” 
relative  to  subjects  which  it  would  be  injudicious  and  detrimental 
to  national  or  |»cr»<i!ial  interests  to  discuss  prematurely,  ft  is 
not  always  (amsihlc  to  obtain  replies  satisfactory  to  the  “home 
office,”  but  to  preserve  hi*  standing  with  the  men  who  make  the 
news  at  Washington,  n reliable  correspondent  cannot  break  faith 
with  those  in  authority,  for  the  stock  in  trade  of  a successful 
Washington  eoiTe*pondcnt  is  hi*  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
news-making  trust. 

Secretary  Hay  not  only  did  effective  work  in  elevating  the 
standard  of  journalism  throughout  official  circles,  hut  he  also  en- 
couraged the  representatives  of  foreign  power*  to  cultivate  personal 
relation*  with  reliable  newspaper  men.  Not  many  years  ago  It 
was  almost  an  impn**ihility  to  induce  the  amlm**ad<>r*  and  min- 
isters from  foreign  countries  to  discuss  any  subject  with  a news- 
paper man  which  might  have  an  official  flavor.  Hut  conditions 
nave  changed.  Mr.  Hay  publicly  and  privately  impressed  upon 
members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  his  experience  with  reputable 
newsimper  men.  with  the  good  results  which  followed. 

At  a dinner  of  the  (iridiron  Club  on  one  occasion  there  were 
present  the  ambassadors  from  England.  France,  Germany,  and 
Mexico,  and  the  ministers  from  Japan,  China,  and  other  foreign 
powers.  In  one  of  the  club’s  “ stunts.”  a diplomatic  question,  then 
pending  liefnre  the  administration,  and  burlesqued  in  (Sridiron 
st vie,  called  forth  a happy  rejoinder  from  Secretary  Hay,  who. 
With  the  President  and  other  members  of  the  cabinet,  was  a guest 
of  the  dub.  After  “roasting”  the  (iridironers  freely,  Mr.  Hay 
devoted  a few  minute*  of  serious  talk  to  the  subject  of  his  rela- 
tionship to  journalism,  and  his  remarks  made  a lasting  impression 
upon  all  who  hrard  him,  and  especially  upon  the  members  of  the 
diplomatic  corps. 

The  immediate  predecessor*  of  Mr.  Hay  in  the  Stale  Department 
did  not  cultivate  rain t ion*  with  correspondents  to  the  same  ex- 
tent. Each  Secretary  of  State,  from  Blaine  down  to  Hay.  had  a 
few  personal  friends  among  the  cor|**  of  Washington  correspondent*, 
hut  the  relationship  was  not  of  the  suns-  character  that  Mr.  Hav 
inspired.  For  instance,  the  late  dames  CL  Blaine,  brilliant  and 
da-hing  statesman  that  he  was,  often  permitted  his  personal 
(Continued  on  /niff*  toihl.) 
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PLANS  FOR  IMPROVING  J3 

In  December.  I90Y  Mayor  McClellan  Approved  (he  Appointment  bv  the  BoArd  of  Aldermen  of  a CommlMl 
Mayor  and  the  Board  of  Aldermen  a report  embodying  an  elaborate  scheme  for  the  city's  developmei 
numtious  other  metiers  essential  m the  protect.  An  extra  appropriation  has  been  givon  to  the  Commit 
the  prosecution  of  the  work.  Mill  probably  be  submitted  to  the  Mayor  at  the  end  of  the  year  The  drawing 
for  approaches  to  the  Fast  River  and  Manhattan  bridges:  (5)  a panorama  of  upper  Manhattan  and  the  B 
Drive;  (5)  the  proposed  improvement  of  Battery  Park,  showing  Union  Ferry  terminal  and  water-siatr,  for  ihe 
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BEAUTIFYING  NEW  YORK 

,he**takvi*0r  '*'*  lmProv«meiM  and  beautifying  of  New  York  City.  Last  linuurv  the  Commission  presented  to  the 
*»r»|  ■ 7j_.~  °U*  oi  Pork»-  *»reet*.  and  highways.  the  location  of  city  buildings.  improvement  of  water  fronts,  «nd 
• *Kow  | , '.k'**  °f  Prom,r'«''ce  are  at  work  perfecting  plans  The  final  report,  embodying  deftntto  measures  for 
*est  mh  ' , Propo*#d  Subw»V  loop  terminal  for  the  Blackwells  Island  Bridge;  (2)  a common  plara  in  Brooklyn 
,mProv«n\ent*  and  extensions:  (4)  the  proposed  improvement  of  Seventy -second  Street  and  Riverside 
* ed  guests:  and  (6)  the  proposed  new  West  Side  elevated  roadway  from  Seventy-second  Street  to  tho  Battery 
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Author  of  "The  Masquerader 


8YXIH-8W  OK  I 'RECEDING  CHAPTERS 
lK*nU  Asslilln.  a confirmed  icamblcr  and  spendthrift.  dies  of  an  acci- 
dent at  hla  amentral  home  In  In-land.  leaving  bis  two  you  nit  daughters, 
t'lodairh  and  Nairn',  undrr  the  guardianship  or  an  old  school  friend  of  lilt, 
Janie*  Mlllwuke.  Mllhauke  fall*  In  love  with  < lislngh.  and  marries  her. 
Jour  year*  later.  Name  baring  been  went  off  to  m-IiooI.  Mllhauke  taken 
Clodaeli  to  Venice  where  he  I*  to  meet  hla  hualneaa  ndrlner  Knrnard  for 
consultation.  A»  they  enter  the  hotel  on  the  evening  of  their  arrival, 
t lodagh  la  eloaely  observed  by  two  men  sitting  at  the  entrance.  One  or 
throe  men  In  Valentine  Herracauld.  a uephew  of  laird  l>eerehiirnt.  He  In 
l>re rented  to  t'lodagb  that  evening  by  Harnard.  who  knew  him  at  Eton, 
and  during  dinner  ttnrnnrd  nuggext*  to  t’lmlagh  thar  ahe  amuae  herself 
while  In  Venire  and  meet  new  friends.  Serrncattld  offer*  Lord  Deere- 
hurst's  gondola  for  an  evening'*  excursion  upon  the  ranaln.  anil  t'lodagb 
accept*.  With  Kerracauld,  l.ord  Deerehnrnt,  and  llamard.  rlodngh  gi>e* 
to  Lady  France*  Ilope’a  rrnldenrr.  the  I'alntxu  Tgochlnl.  and  there,  for 
(lie  (lint  time.  *e*«  play  at  roulette.  Dee  rehurst  play*  for  her  and  win*, 
but  *he  protenta  at  accepting  the  winning*.  In  the  cnur*e  of  the  evening, 
mention  I*  made  of  a young  Kngll-ditnnn  named  Sir  Waller  Gore,  whom 
hi*  acquaintances  hanterlnglr  dub  "Kir  Gnlahnd,'  and  whose  reputed 
characteristic*  arouse  I'lodnirb'a  Interest.  The  next  morning,  while  (’lo- 
dagh  I*  on  the  canal  with  Harnard.  they  a**e  8lr  Walter,  who  ha*  Inst 
arrived  In  Venice.  Clodagh  meet*  him  at  Ijidy  Frances's  on  the  night 
of  hi*  arrival,  and  I*  immediately  attracted  to  him.  Hut  Gore,  regard- 
ing her  a*  a frivolous  woman  of  fa*hlon.  hold*  alot»f.  Clodagh.  In 
i ensed  by  III*  roldnrss,  recklessly  enemrage*  I h-ereburst's  attention*, 
latter,  left  alone  by  Mllbatike's  absence  on  one  of  hi*  antiquarian  expe- 
dition*. and  lingered  bv  Gore's  apparent  disapproval,  she  accept*  an 
Invitation  to  dine  with  Iteerehurst,  Serriu-auld.  und  Harnard  at  the  " Ah- 
hall.”  a fashionable  re*tnurant.  After  the  dinner,  at  wbleb  t'lodagb  I* 
lndm-ed  by  laird  Deerehiirst  to  drink  her  first  gl«»*  of  champagne,  the 
party  go  to  Ijidy  France*  Ilo|>e’*.  Here  Clodagh.  spurred  on  by  her 
resent  inent  of  Gore's  attitude.  n*ks  Dee  rehurst  to  teach  her  to  play 
roulette.  The  next  night  she  gamble*  recklesaly.  and  lose*  all  her 
money.  After  Hie  play,  site  permit*  Deerelinrat  to  renew  his  attentions 
to  her,  during  which  he  kisses  her  hand.  She  accept*  Gore's  offer  to 
take  her  home  In  his  gondola.  During  the  trip  Sir  Walter  tell*  her 
frankly  that  ahe  is  getting  into  bad  company,  ami  advises  her  to  change 
her  course.  Clodagh,  angered  anil  humiliated,  goes  to  her  luisbaud  and 
entreat*  him  to  take  her  away  from  Venice.  Two  years  later  she  is  In 
Flore  nee,  Milhuuke  lining  just  died,  leaving  her  two  thnusninl  pounds  a 
year,  with  a thousand  pound*  In  tru«t  for  Nance.  film  leave*  Florence, 
determined  to  visit  England,  and  on  her  way  north  atop*  at  Paris.  There 
slie  fails  in  with  Lady  Frances  Hope,  from  whom  tliu  kurus,  to  her 
nalonishiueiit.  that  Bir’  Waller  Gore  had  spoken  of  the  moral  lecture 
which  lie  hud  read  to  her  In  Venice.  Liuly  France*  manages  still  further 
to  poison  Clodugh’s  mind  against  Gore  by  telliug  her.  with  apparent 
rclnclnnce,  that  Sir  Walter  considers  her  pretty  and  fascinating,  hut 
"a  little  fool.” 

CHAPTER  XXXI 

T w««  in  the  middle  of  February  that  Clodagh  arrived  in 
Paris  on  her  journey  home;  and  It  was  thr  end  of  April  be- 
fore that  ardently  planned  return  to  England  at  last  look 
plaec. 

t)u  a fresh,  aliowcry  April  afternoon,  when  all  l/>ndon 
looked  renewed  und  lieiiutifiil  by  soft  air  and  fitful,  brilliant  sun- 
shine. she  alighted  from  the  train  at  Charing  Cross. 

Her  arrival  in  the  lofty,  iiiifaiiuliar  station  was  very  different 
from  her  arrival  at  the  hustling,  exciting  Parisian  terminus  two 
months  earlier.  Then  ahe  had  ucwndrd  from  her  train  with  the 
rapidity  ot  one  who  Sri's  iu  the  least  promising  object  the  ho|*r — 
if  not  the  certainty — of  interest : now  she  left  her  carriage  with 
the  quiet  indifference  in  outward  circumstance  that  acquaintance 
with  society  teaches.  Unconsciously  she  had  learned  to  move  as 
women  ol  the  world  move — the  women  who  know  themselves  pos- 
sessed of  a certain  value,  and  are  faintly  Haltered,  faintly  amused, 
perhaps  faintly  wearied,  by  the  knowledge. 

As  she  walked  down  the  platform  a momentary  glimmering  of 
disappointment  crossed  her  face:  uud  she  turned  to  Himonettn, 
who  had  come  hurrying  toward*  her. 

M I thought  Idtdy  Fran  A**  would  have  nirt  us."  she  said.  “ Rut 
I sii p|Mi*e  she  is  waiting  at  the  flat.” 

Simonetta  looked  up,  solicitously,  at  her  mist  re**.  "And  the 
signora!"  she  hazarded.  “She  i*  not  tired!” 

Clodagh  smiled  a little  absently. 

“Oh  no,  Simoneltn!  Von  niu«t  not  trouble  alauit  me.  I have 
come  home,  you  know!”  She  gave  a little  laugh.  "Rut  we  must 
not  delay."  shr  added.  ” Have  von  the  keys  of  all  the  lmxc»!” 

” Yea.  signora.” 

"Then  you  can  see  to  the  examining  of  the  luggiig-.  When 
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it  is  done,  this  porter  will  pul  you  in  n rah.  I have  given  him 

the  address." 

**  Yea,  signora.” 

” Then  I shall  are  you  at  the  flat!" 

" Yea,  signora.” 

( 'loditgh  smiled  again;  and.  turning  away  from  Simonetta,  wend- 
ed her  way  through  the  crowd  of  passenger*  surrounded  by  eager 
relatives  and  friends. 

Reaching  the  courtyard  of  the  station,  she  unostentatiously 
liniled  n hansom,  mid.  having  given  her  new  address  to  the  cab- 
man. took  her  scat.  A moment  later  the  cab  swung  out  into 
London:  became  one  with  the  concourse  of  traffic  that,  in  the  sea- 
son, seems  to  overflow  the  streets.  For  the  inaluiit  Clodagh  frit 
herself  merged  in  the  teeming  life,  which  the  open  doors  of  the 
vehielr  permitted  to  approach  so  nearly ; for  the  instant  she  stifled 
the  sense  of  isolation  that  had  lieen  slowly  gathering  force,  and 
with  a fierce  effort  thrust  it  from  her.  And.  leaning  forward  in 
her  seat,  she  fixed  her  attention  upon  the  passing  scene. 

Across  Trafalgar  Square,  up  Waterloo  Place,  and  inti,  the  traffic 
of  Piccadilly,  ahe  was  borne  with  exhilarating  speed,  the  rahman 
avoiding  with  extreme  dexterity  the  throng  of  carriage*,  motor- 
rar*.  and  omnibuses  that  seemed  momentarily  to  increase.  To 
Clodagh,  sitting  rigidly  attentive,  the  scene  appeared  like  an  im- 
pressive pageant — n jiagennt  of  magnificent  wealth  and  abundant 
prosperity.  A splendid,  characteristic  picture,  in  which  the  bud- 
ding English  trees,  the  ini|M>sing  English  clubs,  the  gorgeous  Eng- 
lish co ui pages,  and  the  Iwuulifiil  Englishwomen  made  lip  the  back- 
ground arid  Hie  mitral  figures.  It  was  the  great  procession  of  a 
life  she  had  seen  only  in  imagination;  and  a*  her  curioua  rye* 
drank  in  it*  detail*  »he  found  herself  almost  mechanically  re- 
peating in  her  mind  the  formula  to  which  for  the  past  two  months 
she  had  clung  with  passionate  persistence. 

” I trill  live!  1 trill  enjoy!' 

For  the  two  months  this  had  l seen  her  philosophy.  Unconscious- 
ly, it  luid  been  her  philosophy  sin  -c  the  night  in  Paris,  when,  in 
•me  hour,  her  castle  of  imagination  had  fallen  about  her  feet,  and 
she  had  alood,  ms  it  were,  houseless.  In  that  brirf  *|mcc  of  time 
she  hud  realized  that  she  had  been  inhabiting  a fool'*  paradise. 
A fool's  paradise!  The  name  Imd  seemed  curiously  apt;  and 
through  (lie  long,  dark  hours  of  ihnl  hateful  night  her  cheeks 
had  burned  as  she  recalled  how  she  had  peopled  her  rnchiintcd 
rral m.  while  nil  llir  time  its  unronaeiou*  creator  had  forgotten 
Its  creation — or  remembered  it  only  a*  one  self-righteous  act  among 
many.  I<ady  Frances  Hope  was  right!  Deerehurnt  had  been 
right!  Harnard  hud  been  light!  Ideals  were  a mistake — things 
made  to  lie  shattered,  as  hope*  were  made  to  lie  broken!  To  live 
— to  live  fully,  heedlessly,  extravagantly — was  the  only  wisdom, 
(in re  had  *|ioken  truly  1 She  had  U-t-n  a fool.  She  hail  hi-en 
wrong  in  supposing  tliat  she  had  a debt  to  work  off;  on  the 
con  I rary.  life  was  her  debtor.  It  was  she  who  had  a score 
against  life! 

In  this  fever  of  mind  she  had  written  the  letters  that  sent 
Nance  on  her  Interrupted  journey  to  America;  cancelled  her  in- 
vitation to  her  uunt  and  cousin  to  slay  with  her  in  England ; and 
set  her  own  feet  on  the  road  to  the  south.  And  in  the  weeks  that 
followed  the  same  fever  had  binned  in  her  blood.  During  the 
pi'cpurationa  for  the  Hivicru  and  during  the  journey  to  Nice  she 
lisd  been  possessed  hv  a frenzy  of  energy.  She  had  craved  for  in- 
cessant  action  and  excitement  with  a pert inaelty  that  hud  seemed 
-ipsa  liable. 

And  in  thr  erowdetl  Casino  at  Monte  Carlo  she  had  at  last  at- 
tained her  object — she  had  at  la*t  succeeded  in  losing  herself; 
there,  day  after  day.  night  after  night,  she  luid  oat  in  the  stilling, 
scented  atmosphere,  listening  to  the  incessant  click  of  gold  and 
silver,  watching  the  artificial  light  glaring  down  upon  the  hideous- 
ly artificial  faces  pressed  in  densely  packed  circles  round  the  long 
green  tulilc*.  Tin-  plan-  had  fascinated  her  with  its  outward  im- 
mobility, ils  hidden  >eu  of  greedy  passion.  It  wu*.  she  hud  fiercely' 
told  herself,  life! 

After  six  weeks  Ijidy  France*  Hope  had  announced  her  Intention 
of  returning  home.  Rut  Clodagh  had  implored  her  to  postjione  her 
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departure  for  another  wwk;  and  when  she  had  laughingly  dwlaml 
tlie  «lelav  impossible.  had  announced  her  own  determination  to  re- 
main on*  alone — a determination  which  no  argument  of  her  nun- 
panion’*  hud  been  powerful  enough  to  alter. 

And  now.  after  nearly  eight  week*  h|wiiI  between  Monte  Carlo 
and  Sice,  -he  was  returning  to  take  uti  her  rcaidmer  in  a lamdon 
tint,  chosen  for  her  by  Lady  I'Vnnces  Hope. 

Ilir  lira  in  felt  feverishly  active  a*  the  cub,  having  skirted  the 
park  railings  from  Hyde  1'ark  Comer  to  Knightshridgc.  turned 
into  the  square  courtyard  lielonging  to  the  large,  quiet  building 
where  slu*  was  to  11  nd  her  Inline. 

DrMceiiding  quickly  from  the  cab,  she  entered  the  big  door- 
way and  glanced  curiously  nt  her  new  surroundings.  The  vesti- 
bule was  imposing,  but  a little  lonely.  And  ultiumgh  the  hall 
porter  came  almost  immediately  to  her  assistance,  and  listened 
attentively  to  the  information  that  "lie  was  the  new  tenant  of 
the  M'coud-lliKir  Hat.  and  that  her  maid  and  her  luggage*  were  fol- 
lowing in  another  mb.  hi«  impersonal  air  daunted  her.  She  was 
annoyed — and  almost  frightened — by  tin*  sudden,  poignunt  de*dru 
that  ussuiled  her  to  see  even  one  familiar  face. 

However,  she  listened  in  her  own  turn  to  the  polite  assurance 
that  all  was  in  readiness  for  her  arrival;  and  in  due  course  she 
passed  sedately  to  the  lift,  and  was  borne  upwards. 

As  she  stepped  out  upon  the  richly  curia-ted  |M**age  that  led 
to  her  own  door,  she  looked  round  In  the  liulf-foruied  expectation 
that  Laidy  Frances  Hope  might  he  awaiting  her  outside  her  own 
rooms;  but  almost  at  once  she  dismissed  the  idea.  Knglish  peo- 
ple were  not  demonstrative  I Sin*  would  find  luidv  Frances  wait* 
lug  for  her  beside  a coxy  tea-table — or  a bright  Arc!  With  the 
haste  of  anticipation  she  crossed  the  corridor,  and  pressed  the 
U-ll  of  her  hall  door. 

There  was  a slight  delay  before  the  summons  wii*  answered;  then 
the  door  was  opened  by  a well-dressed,  unemotional-looking  maid. 

Clodagli  step|M*d  forward. 

" I am  Mrs.  Milhanke — your  mistress."  she  said,  quickly. 

The  woman  looked  at  her  with  curiosity. 

“ Will  you  kindly  walk  in,  madam?"  she  said.  “ I hope  you  will 
find  everything  in  order.” 

A chill — a ehill  that  painfully  suggested  homesickness — fell 
upon  Clodagh ; but  she  thrust  it  resentfully  aside  and  entered  the 
pretty  panelled  hall  of  the  flat. 

" Where  is  lardy  Frances  Hope?”  she  asked,  pausing  just  inside 
the  threshold. 

The  maid  came  forward  respectfully,  but  without  enthusiasm. 

” Her  ladyship  has  not  hern  here  to-day,  madam.  Can  I attend 
to  you.  madam,  until  your  maid  arrives?” 

Clodagh  stood  very  still.  She  was  conscious  of  a horrible,  in- 
ordinate disappointment:  but 

aware  that  the  servant’s  eyes 
were  still  U|sin  her,  she  rallied 
her  self-control. 

"Thanks,”  she  mid.  “I 
sha’n’t  want  anything  hut  a cup 
of  tea.  firing  me  some  tea  to 
my  own  room.  Did  Lady  Frances 
Hope  leave  no  message?” 

“ No  message,  madam.” 

The  maid  hesitated  for  an  in- 
stant longer;  then,  feeling  her- 
self dismissed,  moved  noiselessly 
awuy  to  the  servants’  quarters. 

left  alone.  Clodagli  stood  ir- 
resolute. This  was  her  1iou>m* — 
her  home!  Her  eyes  wandered 
round  the  hall,  from  the  walls  of 
which  the  pictures  of  the  former 
tenant  looked  down  ns  though 
they  criticised  the  intruder.  This 
was  her  homecoming!  A home 
coming  devoid  of  one  friendly 
hand,  one  welcoming"  word. 

1 liable  to  quell  the  passion  of 
loneliness  that  swelled  within 
her.  she  turned  blindly  and  open- 
ed the  door  that  stood  n rarest 
to  her. 

It  was  the  dining-room  that 
»lie  had  chanced  u|s>n — a charm- 
ing white- panelled  mini,  furnish- 
ed in  Sheraton  style.  But  in  her 
present  mood  its  graceful  sc 
verity  failed  to  please  her;  to  her 
loitelv  gaze  it  had  an  uiiinliab- 
itrd  took — it  seemed  almost  to  re- 
semble a very  perfect  room  ii|s>n 
the  stuge.  Drawing  hack  hastily, 
she  closed  the  door,  ami  moving 
down  the  linll.  entered  another 
room. 

This  proved  to  Is-  her  own  bed- 
room — a bright,  high  • ceiled 
apartment  decorated  and  furnish 
ed  in  old  French  fashion,  and 
possessing  two  large  windows. 

■•Hiking  upon  Hyde  Park.  But 
here  again  she  was  confronted  by 
the  sensation  of  unfaiiiiliarity. 

And  us  she  |iaused  just  inside 
the  door,  looking  from  the  long 
Windows  to  the  stately  lasl,  she 


was  suddenly  and  completely  dominated  by  her  feelings.  In  a 
teni|s-st lions  wave  of  emotion  her  hunger  for  happinens  ro-s-  men- 
acingly. while  the  tide  of  her  philosophy  suddenly  elds-d.  In  that 
moment,  an  she  stood  alone  in  tin-  wide  mom,  she  swayed  between 
trust  in  her  own  heart  and  faith  in  the  world’s  healing  power. 
Then,  a-  bus  so  frequently  hap|icncd,  the  world  snatched  the  laurels 
liefnri*  they  hud  lieen  held  out. 

With  the  same  unmoved  demeanor  the  maid  wlm  had  admitted 
her  aiipcared  at  the  door. 

" It  you  please,  madam,  the  housemaid  tells  me  that  her  ladyship 
did  sen • 1 a note  for  you  this  morning.  You’ll  find  it  on  the  dress- 
ing-table.” 

At  the  woman’s  words  Clodagh  started,  and  her  whole  face  col- 
ored ami  chunged.  Hurrying  across  the  room,  sin-  saw  the  letter, 
picked  it  up.  and  tore  it  open.  She  read: 

” Dkakkmt  Cuiimoii. — I must  seem  a perfect  beast.  Hut  my  old 
Aunt  Deborah — with  whom  I can’t  afford  to  quarrel — has  an- 
nounced her  stupid  intent  ion  of  s|M-mring  n day  in  town.  And.  of 
course,  it  must  Is-  this  day  of  all  days.  />«  In*  a darling,  and  allow 
you  forgive  me  by  coming  round  to  dine  at  eight-thirty,  laird 
Dccrehurst  returned  yesterday  from  the  famous  two  months’  rest 
cure,  looking  younger  than  ever.  He  and  Val  will  he  here  to- 
night, Bridge  after  dinner.  Don’t  fail  to  come. 

Yours,  F.  H.M 

As  Clodagh  read  the  last  line  of  the  letter  she  lifted  hpr  head, 
and  turned  with  ii  quick  gesture  to  the  maid  who  was  waiting 
liy  the  door. 

’’  I want  a Are  lighted  here  and  my  ten  brought  to  me  imme- 
diately it  Is  ready.”  she  cried.  In  a changed  voice,  " And  send 
my  maid  in  directly  she  arrives.  I’m  dining  out!” 

Without  waiting  for  n reply  «*he  crossed  the  room  and  paused 
beside  one  of  the  windows,  looking  down  Upon  the  park.  Her 
spirits  had  risen ; her  excitement  had  lieen  rekindled;  she  hail  heen 
saved  from  the  one  companionship  she  had  learned  to  dread — 
companionship  with  herself. 

CHAPTER  XXXII 

1-ahv  Frances  Hope's  house  was  situated  in  Curaon  Street,  and 
thither  Clodagh  departed  shortly  after  right  o'clock. 

Again  she  chose  a hansom  as  a means  of  conveyance,  for  aa  yet 
there  had  heen  no  question  of  her  procuring  a carriage  of  her 
own;  and  again  she  liecamc  conscious  of  the  pcculinr  stimulus, 
the  pemliar  power,  that  the  great  tide  of  I»ndon  life  exercises 
upon  its  observer*.  The  Inst  glimmering  of  daylight  was  linger- 
ing in  the  akv  ns  the  cab  nas-cd 
up  Knightsliridge.  but  already 
the  Ironses  and  hotels  were  bril- 
liantly lighted,  utid  the  stream 
of  dinrra  and  theatregoers  was 
forming  into  its  nightly  pro- 
cession. 

During  that  short  drive  she 
encountered  many  glances — 
glances  of  interest,  criticism,  or 
curiosity  from  women  well 
dressed  as  herself  and  bound 
u|ioii  some  such  mission  as  her 
own  — glance*  of  sharp  specu- 
lation or  sudden  admiration 
from  men  driving  west  nr  south- 
ward. And  something  of  Lon- 
don’a  immensity,  something  of 
l-omlnn’s  secrecy,  mine  to  her  in 
those  brief  moments;  she  was 
stirred  by  the  fact  that  ha* 
moved  many  another  dweller  in 
the  vast  city — the  fact  that  ev- 
ery day.  every  night,  some  thou- 
sands of  lives  brush  our  own  in 
passing  glance,  in  n stray 
word,  in  a chance  touch,  und 
then  drift  on  into  mystery,  never 
to  reappear. 

Her  thought*  were  confused 
and  excited  aa  she  descended 
from  the  cab  and  entered  the 
Curaon  Street  house;  hut  on  the 
moment  that  she  *tcp|ird  into 
the  hall  her  dreams  were  tarn- 
ished. A door  on  her  right 
opened,  and  her  hostess  hurried 
forward  und  kissed  her  ef- 
fusively. 

“You  dear  tiling!”  she  rried. 
" Wasn’t  it  nlaiminatile  of  me? 
Was  the  arrival  desperately 
dreary?  Come  up  to  my  bed- 
room. The  men  haven’t  come 
yet.  What  ages  it  seems  since 
said  good-by  at  Nice!  How 
are  you?”  She  talked  on  in  her 
masterful  voice,  without  wait- 
ing for  a reply,  until  they  en- 
tered the  bedroom.  There  her 
maid,  who  was  busying  her- 
-elf  at  the  dressing  • table,  came 
forward  to  us«i«t  Clodugli.  hut 
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('lodagh  rose  from  I hr  ranl-taltle  a loner  to  the  extent  of  over  forty  poundt 


•he  cheeked  her 
ut  once. 

M Mm.  Mil- 
btnke  won't 
need  you,  Rees. 

I'll  take  off  her 
cloak/' 

Rpch  moved 
obediently  to- 
ward* the  door: 
hut  them  she 
ventured  to 
pause  for  a mo- 
ment. 

'*  I hope  you 
had  a comforta- 
ble j o u r n e y, 
miulum."  she 
said. 

" Thank  you. 

Keen!  An  ex- 
ert lent  Journey ! 
lint  I'm  irlml  to 
have  arrived — 
and  I'm  glad  to 
»ee  everybody 
look  so  well.” 

She  added  the 
last  with  a lit- 
tle mnilr.  to 
wliieh  the  maid 
responded,  in* 
sho  cloned  the 
door. 

Lady  Frances 
laughed. 

“You  have  lieu  itched  Rees!"  she  said.  "Rut  you  do  that  as 
you  eat  or  sleep — by  mstinrt.  I^t  me  look  at  you!”  She  laid 
her  hand*  on  (.'lodagh '«  shoulders  and  turned  her  toward*  the 
light. 

" You’ve  been  plnving  every  night  since  I left  you,"  she  said, 
with  decision. 

('lodagh  laughed  with  some  constraint. 

“And  losing?” 

Clodngh  llu*hcd. 

” I have  no  lurk,"  she  said,  shortly.  Then,  almost  at  once,  she 
turned  away,  freeing  herself  troni  her  companion's  detaining  hands. 

" Lady  Frances."  she  said,  in  a different  tone.  ••  please  don’t 
think  I forget  about — about  — ’’  She  hesitated.  ” I get  mV  first 
allowance  at  the  beginning  of  June,  you  know — ” 

She  paused ; and  Lady  Frances  gave  a seemingly  careless  laugh. 
"Mv  good  child,  don't  speak  of  it!  Any  time!  Any  time!” 

" You  are  very  kind.  I had  hoped  to  settle  upon  my  return,  but 
the  last  week  was  shocking.  Rut  everything  will  In-  right  at  the 
beginning  of  June,"  Slip  walked  over  to  the  drc**ing-table  and 
looked  ut  herself  in  the  long  glass. 

"What  a sweet  house  you  have!"  she  said,  suddenly,  in  an  en- 
tirely different  voice. 

Lady  Frances  had  been  watching  her  with  a close  scrutiny:  but 
now.  with  a good  deal  of  ready  dissimulation,  she  threw  off  her 
attentive  manner  and  answered  in  her  own  light  tone. 

“Yes;  it  is  a nice  little  place.  Rut  what  about  the  flat?  Isn't 
that  perfect?" 

" Y ea." 

"You  ure  not  enthusiastic?  Oh,  I am  disappointed t” 

Clndagh  turned  from  the  mirror. 

“ Forgive  me!”  she  said,  impulsively.  “Of  courtte  the  fiat  is  nor- 
fectly  sweet — and  exactly  what  I want — and  an  astonishing  liar- 
gain  for  seven  hundred  a year.  It  was  just,  the  arriving  alone 
that  made  it  seem  a little — a little—” 

“Of  course!  Of  course!  Poor  dear  child!  Rut  wait!  Wait 
till  you  la-gin  to  know  people  I" 

ClodAgh '»  expressive  face  brightened. 

“Yes.  And  when  Nance — when  my  sister  comes  lau-k!  Oh!  I 
must  enjoy  myself!  I uiumI  la-  happy!" 

“Why  should  you  be  anything  else?  When  have  you  heard 
from  your  sister?" 

“ The  day  I left  Nice — a most  dear  letter.  Sin-  is  having  a 
heavenly  time  in  America.  The  Ksteoits  are  such  delightful  com- 
panions; the  girl  is  seven  months  vouuger  than  sh.-  is — and  tl»e 
boy  is  seven  years  older.  Curious  difference.  Isn’t  it?" 

" Very.  Rut  I didn't  know  there  was  a liny.  I thought  it  was 
only  the  school  friend  and  the  mother.” 

"Oh  no!  There’s  the  brother.  Pierce.  Nance’*  letters  are  full 
of  him." 

Ijuly  France*  gave  a little  half -sarcastic  laugh. 

“Then  Nuure  is  presumably  still  learning— though  she  ha*  left 
school ?" 

Something  in  the  utterance  of  (lie  word*  made  (‘lodagh  flush. 
“Don't!”  she  said,  involuntarily.  “Don’t!  Nance  is — is  dif- 
ferent from  me." 

Then,  as  her  hostess  remained  silent,  she  turned  ami  looked  at 
her. 

" Don’t  be  offended!”  she  addisl.  “ It  is  only  that  I can't  have 
anything  cvnicul  said  of  Nance.  I know  you  don't  understand. 
It  seems  that  la-cause  I sent  her  to  America  I don't  really  ran- — " 
she  halted  again.  “Hut  I don't  make  you  understand ! I don't 
seem  to  make  any  one  understand."  Her  voice  dropped  slightly; 
and  IjhIv  Frances,  a*  though  fearing  some  emotional  outburst, 
broke  in  l.w»iih. 


"My  dear 
child!  Mv  dear 
('lodagh!"  Then 
*lie  |MUscd,  for 
the  door  opened, 
and  her  maid 
Rees  reappear- 
ed. 

” Kxcuse  me. 
my  lady!  Rut 
l.o  rd  Dee  re 
hurst  and  Mr. 
Serraeauld  are 
in  the  druwing- 
room.  Franks 
thought  your 
ladyship  would 
wish  to  know." 

" Quite  ready. 
Thank  you. 

Rees!  ('lodagh. 
an-  you  ready?” 
( 'lodagh'*  face 
w a » slightly 
Hushed  from  her 
momentary  out- 
break. as  she 
left  the  bed- 
room, her  mind 
a ! i g li  t I y dis- 
tressed.  De- 
scending the 
stairs.  Lady 
Frances  moved 
to  her  side  and 
passed  her  hand 

through  her  arm;  and  at  the  touch  a sharp  repulsion  to  this 
friendship  — this  fair  weather.  effusive,  super -filial  friendship — 
surged  through  her.  And  vet  where  was  *he  to  find  a firmer 
sentiment?  Where,  in  all  the  world,  was  there  a bring  who  hud 
any  real  need  of  her’  llci  aunt?  Her  cousin?  Hhe  knew  in- 
stinctively that  their  world  and  her  own  were  inevitably  sun- 
dered. Nance?  Had  not  even  Nance — the  little  Nance  of  child- 
ish day* — already  Is-gun  to  gather  interest*  of  her  own — to  form 
her  own  friendships?  No ; tlo-re  was  no  niche  that  especially 
claimed,  that  especially  needed  her. 

At-  this  point  in  her  hasty  and  confused  speculations  the  door 
of  the  drawing-room  was  thrown  open:  and.  after  an  interval  of 
two  years,  she  saw  Lord  Dccrehurst  and  Serraeauld. 

More  than  once  she  had  pictured  the  meeting  with  the  old  peer: 
but.  as  is  invariably  the  vase,  the  reality  was  much  more  vivid 
than  the  imagination  had  I teen.  Dccrehurst  came  forward  with 
the  stiff,  curtly  manner  thut  brought  buck  with  nlmost  painful 
clearness  the  balcony  of  the  Venetian  palace — the  Venetian  talon 
with  its  polished  floor  and  glittering  chandeliers— the  Venetian 
night-mu*ic  Itorne  across  the  water*.  It  all  stirgrd  hack  in  a wave 
of  mentors — first  a pang  of  pain,  then  a pang  of  reckless  self-con- 
tempt. After  all,  who  cured?  What  did  her  action — her  manner 
nl  living — even  her  existence — matter  to  any  living  soul?  She 
held  out  her  hand  and  allowed  him  to  bow  over  it. 

lie  liowi-d  over  it  for  long;  then  he  raised  his  head  and  lonked 
at  her.  Ilia  pale,  inscrutable  face  wa*  a*  waxlike  as  ever;  his 
ryes  were  as  cold,  as  pcnct rating  as  old  in  their  look  of  supreme 
wisdom. 

“So  we  meet  again,"  he  said.  " My  hope  has  been  fulfilled!" 

For  a moment  t 'lodagh  stood,  permitting  him  to  clasp  her  fin- 
ger* it  ml  look  into  her  face,  while  site  herself  made  no  effort  to 
speak;  then,  as  if  suddenly  conscious  of  something  strange  in  the 
(Misition,  she  freed  her  hand  with  a little  nervous  laugh,  and  turned 
to  where  Serraeauld  was  waiting  to  greet  her. 

With  a smile  and  a gesture  of  easy  familiarity  the  younger  man 
came  forward. 

" Welcome  to  England,"  lie  said.  " Only  yesterday  a man  at 
my  club  was  telling  me  of  the  prettiest  woman  on  the  Riviera 
this  year.  I won't  be  personal,  but  the  holy  was  at  Monte  Carlo 
only  a week  ago — turning  other  people’s  head*  and  emptying  her 
own  pockets  witli  tin-  most  delightful  impartiality/’ 

( 'lodagh  laughed,  hut  this  time  without  embarrassment. 

“ Re  us  personal  us  vou  like."  she  said,  carelessly.  “ It  wasn’t 
my  fault  if  luck  was  dead  against  me." 

Dccrehurst  «wnie  forward  slowly. 

" Rut  the  turned  heads?"  he  a*kcd. 

She  smiled. 

“Was  it  mv  business  to  put  (Item  straight  again?  I’m  not  a 

surgeon." 

They  gill  laughed:  and  at  t tint  moment  dinner  was  announced. 

Lady  France*  Hope  touched  Clodaglt's  arm. 

“ Lord  Decrehurst  will  play  host,  (’lodagh.  Val.  I consign  my- 
self to  you." 

Serraeauld  moved  to  her  side  with  hi*  usual  indolent  ease,  and 
Dccrehurst  offered  ('lodagh  hi*  arm. 

They  had  to  traverse  the  length  of  a large  double  drawing  room 
la-fore  the  dining-room  was  reached.  And  during  that  passage 
Deen-lnirst  found  import  unit  v for  a whispered  word  or  two.  As 
they  moved  forward  he  avoided  looking -at  (‘lodagh:  hut  his  arm 
slightly  and  unmistakably  pr<**«ed  her*. 

" Am  I not  forgiving  to  Is-  so  glad  to  see  you?"  he  murmured, 
in  hi*  thin,  cold  voi<c.  ••  | waited  on  the  terrace  until  twelve 
o’clock  that  night  ut  Venice." 

(1 'on  tout'd  on  page 
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Can  Ervgl  exrvd  be  Sta.rved? 

By  Sydney  Brooks 


London.  * loot. 

LOWLY,  cumbrouily,  yet  with  genuine  determination,  Eng- 
land is  stripping  herself  for  war.  Not,  let  me  hasten  to 
add,  for  any  specific  war.  but  for  war  generally,  for  the 
state  of  war.  She  ia  doing  what  her  history  shows  her 
to  have  done  but  too  rarefy  in  the  past — she  ia  looking 
ahead  and  making  preparations.  There  is  no  enemy  visibly  in 
sight;  there  ia  nothing  in  tin*  present  state  of  Euroja*,  unset- 
tled as  it  is,  to  make  one  think  that  England  will  shortly  be  en- 
gaged in  hostilities.  Nevertheless  this  nation  is  examining  her 
armor.  War  may  break  out:  England  may  la*  dragged  into  it; 
she  means,  if  possible,  not  to  la*  caught  unprepared.  There  was 
n King  of  England  to  whom  his  contemporaries  pare  the  name 
of  "The  Unready.”  His  country  has  continued  to  take  after  him. 
More  emphatically  than  any  other  of  the  great  powers.  England 
is  England  the  Unready.  That  is  a reproach,  that  is  a weak- 
ness, that  is  a peril,  however,  which  now  at  last  she  seems  to 
I*  really  Irving  to  get  rid  of.  With  no  sparing  hand  she  has 
reorganized  "her  fleet.  Her  army  problem  still  buttles  the  capacity 
of  her  statesmen,  but.  she  is  applying  herself  to  it  with  an  earnest- 
ness  that  give*.  I think,  some  promise  of  enduring,  and  even  of 
achieving  results.  There  is  a more  pervasive  anil  a clearer-eyed 
perception  than  ever  before  of  the  dangers  In  which  her  military 
ineffectiveness  exposes  the  nation.  The  subject  of  home  and  im- 
perial defence,  in  short,  is  in  the  air:  and  the  interest  that  is 
shown  in  it  will  shortly,  f am  convinced,  bear  some  tangible 
fruit.  It  is  not,  for  instance,  a small  or  insignificant  fact  that 
the  War  Oflicc  should  at  this  moment  In*  devising  a set  of  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  press  to  ulnssvr  in  time  of  war.  It 
is  still  less  insignificant  that  a royal  commission,  presided  over 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  should  for  the  past  two  year*  have  la-en 
inquiring  into  the  question  of  Great  Britain's  food-supply  in  war- 
time. and  should  just  have  presented  a report  which  the  press, 
so  fur  aa  I have  observed,  has  unanimously  recommended  to  the 
immediate  notice  of  the  government. 

America's  Interest 

America  has  an  interest  in  this  report.  It  ia  not  now  so 
great  as  it  was  a few  years  ago,  because  America  no  longer  feeds 
England  as  she  used  to.  With  eucli  year  that  passes  it  promises, 
too,  to  become  less.  The  time,  indeed,  is  not.  so  very  far  off  when 
the  United  States  will  be  importing  wheat  instead  of  exporting 
it.  and  when  the  home  demand  will  have  outrun  the  capacities 
of  home  production.  At  present,  however,  tin*  United  States  re- 
mains n food-exporting  nation,  and  (ireat  ltritain  is  by  far  her 
largest  customer.  The  chances  of  the  traffic  between  America  and 
England  being  interrupted  in  time  of  war  are  therefore  a mat- 
ter of  very  material  concern  to  tlm  American  farmer,  to  the 
American  cotton-grower,  to  the  American  miller,  and  also  to  the 
American  Secretary  of  State,  who  may  be  called  upon  to  enforce 
American  views  on  the  rights  of  neutrals  and  the  question  of 
contraband.  Besides  this,  the  problem  that-  the  commissioners  were 
set  In  solve  is  so  interesting  in  itself  that  i make  no  apology  for 
discussing  its  main  features.  Hie  commission  was  appointed  “ to 
inquire  into  the  conditions  affecting  the  importation  of  food  and 
raw  material  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  (treat  Britain  and  Ire- 
land in  time  of  war,  and  into  the  a mount  of  the  reserve  of  such 
supplies  existing  in  the  country  at  any  given  period;  and  to 
advise  whether  it  is  desirable  to  adopt  any  measure*.  in  addi- 
tion to  the  maintenance  of  a strong  fleet,  by  which  such  sup- 
plies can  lie  liettcr  secured  and  violent  fluctuations  avoided.” 
It  wa*  composed  of  seventeen  members,  all  able  men.  and  excellent 
representatives  of  the  lnisincMs.  flnaiicial,  naval,  and  strategical 
interests  involved.  The  commission  held  fifty  meetings  and  ex- 
amined ninety-three  witnesses,  and  it»  rejiorl,  issued  in  four  parts, 
is  at  one*  clear,  accurate,  and  exhaustive.  It  is  only  possible  for 
me  here  to  summarize  1’nrt  IV.,  in  which  the  general  conclusions 
of  the  commission  arc  given. 

Tho  Question  of  Wheal 

It  did  not  prove  a mutter  of  much  difficulty  to  determine  the 
actual  amounts  either  of  food  or  raw  material  that  are  in  Eng- 
land at  any  given  moment.  Thus  the  commission  found  that  the 
supply  of  cotton  in  |iort  or  at  the  mills  is  such  as  would  normally 
suffice  for  seven  mouths,  but  that  it  has  been  known  to  fall  to 
what  is  merely  sufficient  (or  two  and  a half  weeks.  Again,  the 
steel  industries  of  the  country  require  71.IW0  tons  of  metallic 
manganese  annually:  and  of  tl;i»  there  is  only  two  months’  imp- 
ly usually  on  hand.  So.  too.  with  many  other  manufacture*, 
f the  importation  of  raw  material  were  to  la*  forcibly  inter- 
rupted, mum  of  them  would  have  to  suspend  work  after  from  two 
to  five  months.  Hut  the  question  of  the  food-supply  is  more  im- 
portant than  that  of  raw  material,  and  the  most  important  item 
in  the  li*t  of  food-supplies  is  wheat.  The  normal  rtock  of  wheut 
in  the  United  Kingdom  varies  from  seventeen  week*'  supply  in 
September  to  six  and  a half  or  seven  weeks'  supply  in  August. 
Hut,  in  addition  to  this,  there  is  usually  afloat  for  the  United 
Kingdom  an  amount  of  wheat  averaging  from  two  to  four  million 
narters,  or  three  and  a half  to  seven  weeks’  supply.  Aliout  a 
fth  of  this  is  always  within  one  week's  sail  of  an  English  port. 
Even,  therefore,  if  a war  were  to  break  out  in  August,  when,  in 
view  of  the  incoming  harvest,  the  stock  is  at  its  lowest,  England 
would  have  enough  wheat  to  la*t  for  at.  |i*ast  eight  weeks,  mid  by 
that  time  the  September  crop  would  lie  in.  Moreover,  interna- 


tional law  ia  an  additional  safeguard.  A neutral  flag  rover* 
enemies’  goods  except  contraband  ol  war, ami  neutral  good*  unless 
contraband  are  free  even  when  carried  in  a belligerent  bottom. 

These  rub**,  it  ia  aaid.  might  In*  evaded  by  a declaration  that 
foodstuff*  were  unconditional  contraband.  Hut  such  a declara- 
tion would  In*  instantly  resisted  not  only  by  England,  but  by  the 
neutral  powers  that  were  engaged  in  supplying  her  with  "focal. 
"There  is,  therefore,”  says  the  report,  “a  certain  advantage  to 
us  in  the  fact  that  the  supplies  of  our  principal  breadstuff!  are 
drawn  in  a greater  proportion  from  foreign  countries  than  from 
Hritish  possession*.  In  the  triennial  period  1000-2  over  80  per 
cent,  of  our  annual  imports,  both  of  wheat  and  flour  and  of  meat 
(including  animal*  for  food),  came  from  foreign  countries,  and 
though  as  regards  wheal  and  flour  this  proportion  ha*  been  some* 
what  modified  bv  the  recent  decline  in  in:|>ort*  from  the  Unitisl 
Stale*,  it  is  still  considerable — namely.  73  per  cent,  in  1003,  and 
01  per  cent,  in  1004.”  Again,  the  very  variety  of  the  source* 
from  which  Britain  draws  her  supplies  will  prove  an  advantage 
to  her  in  war,  since  their  wide  geographical  distribution  tends 
to  minimize  the  risk  of  effective  interference.  *‘  From  this  point 
of  view,”  adds  the  report,  “the  recent  decline  in  exports  from  the 
United  State*,  and  its  effect  upon  our  imports,  is  of  considerable 
moment.  Instead  of  deriving  02  per  cent,  of  our  total  animal 
imports  of  wheat  and  flour  from  a single  source,  we  are  at  pres- 
ent drawing  our  main  supplies  from  four  countries  in  widely 
different  parts  of  the  world — namely,  Hritish  India  (which  wnd* 
21  per  cent,  of  our  total  imports  of  wheat  and  floor),  Russia 
(which  semis  111  |**r  cent.),  the  Argentine  (which  sends  18  per 
eent.),  and  the  United  States  (which  sends  10  per  cent.). 

What  would  H&ppon  in  War-time 

The  commission,  of  course,  do  not  deny  that  there  will  be  some 
interference  with  trade  and  some  captures.  Hut  they  maintain 
that  **  not  only  ia  there  no  risk  of  a total  cessation  of  our  sup- 
plies, but  no  reasonable  probability  of  serious  interference  with 
them,  and  that,  even  during  a maritime  war,  there  will  In*  no  ma- 
terial diminution  in  their  volume” — unless,  of  course,  (treat 
Britain  utterly  loses  command  of  the  sea  and  her  coast*  are 
blockaded.  Moreover,  it  is  not  to  be  sup|Kss*d  that  Great  Britain 
would  Is*  at  the  end  of  her  rcsourw*  when  the  minimum  period 
for  which  lier  supplies  of  wheat  and  flour  might  be  expected  to 
last  hod  expired.  The  Inevitable  rise  in  price  would  lead  to 
economies  of  consumption  and  to  the  substitution  of  such  cereal* 
as  barley,  oats,  maize,  etc.,  for  wheat.  “ We  believe  it  to  lie  be- 
yond the  power  of  anv  naval  force  which  would  Is*  at  the  di*|io*ul 
of  any  possible  combination  against  us  altogether  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  our  supplies,  while  anv  increase  in  price  would 
in*  a considerable  stimulus  to  induce  shipper*  abroad  to  run  the 
necessary  risks.  We  do  not,  therefore,  apprehend  that  any  situa- 
tion is  likely  to  arise  in  which  there  would  Is*  a risk  of  the  actual 
starvation  of  our  population  into  submission. ” 

At  the  rame  time  the  commission  ” regard  with  much  concern  ” 
the  effect  of  war  upon  prices,  and  especially  on  the  poorer  classes, 
who  will  be  tlie  first  to  feel  tiie  pinch.  Not,  indeed,  the 
“ economic  ” rise  of  prices — the  increase  due  to  the  enhanced  cost 
of  transport  and  Insurance  in  time  of  war.  This  doe*  not  greatly 
alarm  the  commission,  because  they  consider  that  an  increase  due 
to  these  causes  would  be  only  moderate,  and  " might  to  a large 
extent  In*  obviated  by  the  adoption  of  a scheme  of  national  in- 
demnity.” What  does  alarm  them  is  the  mwaibilitv  of  a "panic” 
ri«*  in  the  price*  of  the  staple  articles  of  food,  which  might  and 
prolstbly  would  take  place  in  the  excitement  mire  to  lie  caused  hy 
the  outbreak  of  a great  maritime  war.  “ It  can  hardly  he 
doubted."  they  say,  ” that  much  suffering  would  In-  caused  if 
the  rise  in  price*  were  sudden  in  its  inception,  and  more  espe- 
cially if  it  wore  to  continue  over  any  lengthened  period  of  time; 
and  we  cannot  disregard  tin*  possibility  that  it  might  result  in 
danger  to  calmness  and  aelf-possesaion.  just  when  those  qualities 
would  In*  of  the  greatest  iin|Nirtam-e.” 

NotiorvoJ  GrB.noL.rics 

To  minimize  the  risk  of  panic  and  to  maintain  as  far  a*  pos- 
sible a steady  level  of  prices  in  time  of  war  were,  therefore,  the 
objects  on  which  the  commission  finally  concentrated.  Could  those 
objects  lie  attained  by  the  institution  of  national  granaries T The 
commission,  on  the  whole,  thought  not.  National  granaries  might 
keep  down  the  price  of  wheat:  but  a rise  in  the  post  of  bread  was 
not  the  only  danger  that  hud  to  Is*  guarded  against.  War  would 
also  increase  the  price  of  impoited  materials  and  the  cost  of  ex- 
porting manufactured  article*.  The  British  manufacturer  would 
be  struggling  not  only  with  an  increased  cost  of  production,  but 
with  additional  expense  in  placing  his  good*  on  tin*  foreign  mar 
ket.  inevitably  some  market!)  will  be  lo*t.  ami  cither  the  output 
will  have  to  Ire  restricted  or  wage*  reduced.  In  either  case  the 
wage-earning  classes  would  suffer  severely.  ” It  therefore  seem* 
clear.”  any  the  commission.  •*  that  the  possession  within  them* 
islands  of  a larger  stock  of  wheat  would  not  wholly  obviate  the 
difficulties  in  which  we  might  lie  placed.”  Moreover,  ail  schemes 
which  involve  the  government  in  the  actual  purchase  and  sale  of 
foodstuff*  appear  to  the  commission  highly  objectionable : nor 
do  they  view  with  any  favor  proposals  to  pay  merchant*  or  millers 
siilisidies  in  order  to  induct*  them  to  carry  a permanent  stock  of 
grain  or  flour  over  and  aliovc  the  stock*  tln-v  would  be  holding  in 

(Continutd  on  pa>jr  tSSS.) 
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A RECENT  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  VIOLA  ALLEN  AND  CLYDE  FITCH 

Thr  jihul  ni/m  i'h  nhoirn  I/im  l Urn  iltnrHiming  i nth  Hr.  Fitch,  *f/  her  cuitntrif  jdarr  til  Urtentrtch,  Connecticut,  hi*  new  /</*iy. 
“The  T’iumI  uf  thr  7Wi»."  in  irhirh  .1 linn  I Ih  n trill  itfi/Hiir  eitrltf  tit  thr  in  mi  n if  nauon,  .lliun  .1  Urn,  i thu*r  hi  nut  recent  *n«- 
r*'HM  intH  nrhimtl  in  “The  Chriitmn,"  trill  ufn , i her  tnttatm  trtlh  mi  out-oflou  n /jrutluctwn  «»/  JJr.  Filch' $ />/<i  y, 
inj!  (llrf  in  .Vric  lorfr 
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Correspondence 


MIL  CLEVELAND'S  CABINET 

Bat  Saikt  Ulf»<  Mitt , Ainust  rO.  igui. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper' a Weekly: 

Sir, — It  was  very  surprising  to  note  in  your  issue  of  AugUHl 
12,  11105,  this  statement:  "Mr.  Cleveland  ln*»  survived  his  entire 
first  cabinet,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Vilas,  and  continues  to  he. 
in  the  characteristically  expressive  words  uf  our  present  President. 
' u fine  old  buck.'  " Your  paper  usually  bears  a fair  reputation 
for  accuracy',  in  spile  of  vour  awful  lack  of  dignity,  but  this 
“ |MTSI>III||  ” completely  kills  lb.it  reputation.  As  » matter  of 
fact  tliCM'  members  of  President  Clevelands  first  cabinet  still 
survive:  (.'buries  S.  Fairchild.  William  F.  Vilas,  and  Don  M.  Dick 
inson.  1 am,  sir. 

Wii.i. iam  Kkk.n an  Dart. 

[Mr.  CleveHnd'w  first  cabinet  comprised  Messrs.  Bayard,  Man* 
Ding,  Kndiiolt,  Whitney,  I^iiuar,  Garland,  and  Vila*.  There  were 
changes  subsequently.  ’ Of  the  original  members  only  Mr.  Vila* 
survive*. — KiXTott.  | 


HOW  TO  PRONOUNCE  « ARKANSAS" 

Littli  Roc*.  Ass  . Ami* u ir  igoi 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper" a HVrfcfg 
Sir, — In  tin*  very  interesting  article  in  the  June  H vki’kk’h  Mao- 
AZIKK,  "The  Pleasant  l.ifc  of  Pen*  Marquette.”  by  Henry  laaunis 
Nelson.  Lll.lt,  the  statement  is  found:  "They  weie  among  the 
Akamsea.  Thia  is  the  way  in  which  Marquette  spells  the  name  of 
the  Arkansas  Indians,  writing  the  word,  of  course,  >i*  it  struck 
his  ear;  and  so  we  may  aympathize  with  the  people  of  the  modern 
State,  who  are  »o  determined  that  the  name  shall  not  Ik*  pro- 
nounced a«  if  it  wen-  a lengthened  Kansas  that  they  have  enacted 
a statute  condemning  all,  by  inference  at  leant,  who  do  not  say 
* Arkansaw.’  *’  The  correct  pronunciation  of  Arkansan  is  not 
Arkanmir,  but  Arkandl.  This  terminal  is  Hot  infrequent  in 
Indian  words  received  through  the  French,  and  the  final  * t* 
silent  and  the  a is  long.  For  instance.  Tensas  Kiver  (and  par- 
ish) in  l^uisiami  is  pronounced  Trnaii.  as  Arkansas  is  correctly 
pmnouneed  ArkatlsS.  The  statutr  referred  to  is  no  statute  nl  all. 
but  a mere  concurrent  residulion  of  tlie  (If neml  Assembly  of  IHRI 
expressing  its  opinion  of  the  rormt  pronuneiatioii  of  tin1  name 
of  the  State  in  order  to  secure  correctness  and  uniformity  in  oral 
ollicial  proceedings.  Tlie  body  of  the  resolution  is  as  follows: 
“ lb-  it  therefore  resolved  by  both  Houses  of  the  (Jeneral  Assembly. 
That  tlie  only  true  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  the  State,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  body,  is  that  received  by  the  French  from  native 
Indians,  and  committed  to  writing  in  the  French  word  represent- 
ing the  sound:  and  that  it  should  Is*  pronounced  in  three  sylla- 
bles. with  the  final  ’s'  silent,  the  ' a ' in  each  syllable  with  the 
Italian  sound,  and  the  nerent  on  the  first  and  last  syllables. — 
being  the  pronunciation  formerly  universally  and  now  still  most 
commonly  used.” 

It  is  conceded  to  men  to  pronounce  their  name*  as  they  see  fit. 
and  their  pronunciation  is  landing.  The  same  privilege  might  well 
be  accorded  it  State,  and  yet  the  “lengthened  Kansas"  and  the 
overdone  Arkansan*  arc  still  frequently  heard  without  the  State, 
but  rarely,  and  then  only  from  newcomers  within  the  State, 

I am.  sir.  Jorkimi  M.  IIill. 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas. 


MIL  ELIOT  dll KGORY’S  K88AY 

Dbookltm.  Anfnil  to,  tpo<. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper  * UVr*fj»: 

Sir. — I am  so  much  interested  in  your  comment  upon  Mr.  Eliot 
Gregory's  on  American  bragging  that  I want  to  read  the  original 
article.  Yoii  say  it  appears  in  the  current  numlier  of  u maga- 
zine, hut  omit  to  state  which  magazine.  Will  you  kindly  inform 
me  and  oblige.  I am,  sir. 

f Miw. ) Henry  1).  Tiikuop. 
[We  did  not  say  «i  magazine : wc  said  the  Magazine. — Emmie.] 


A REJOINDER 

CltlciM,  III..  Srfitrm^r  I.  19 r>« 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper*  Weekly: 

Sir, — Possibly  you  may  have  Hjiace  in  your  valuable  journal  for 
a courteous  rejoinder  to  Mr.  Tow  land  Harry,  whose  letter  of 
August  7.  from  New  York,  appeared  in  vour  edition  of  August 
l!t  anent  the  attitude  of  a Christian  toward*  “the  new  ri-vcln- 
lions  of  science.”  Mr.  llarry  evidently  decides  that  Professor 
Newcomb  is  right  in  positing  at  least  100.000  inhabited  world* 
in  space,  and  thiil  Professor  Wallace  is  wrong  in  holding  that 
our  planet  is  probably  the  onlv  oilr  inhabited.  A casual  rendci 
would  perhaps  as  readily  decide  that  suspended  judgment  would 
lie  an  equally  tenable  position  for  the  layman  when  two  such 
eminent  s|N-ciaIiata  disagree,  and  tint  Professor  Newcomb's  specii- 
Intinn  could  scarcely  he  railed  at  this  date  11  “new  revelation  of 
seicnee.”  Mr  Harry  and  his  Christian  nb’eelor  to  T’lofessnr  New- 
comb vfiii.  however,  to  have  overlooked  the  well-known  fact  Hint 
for  more  than  live  hundred  years  pn-t  a large  and  inllucnlia! 
school  of  theologians  has  held  that  the  S»n  of  find  would  have 
become  Incarnate  even  bad  there  been  no  *in  in  humanity  to 
cause  the  great  Sacrifice  of  the  Atonement.  The  Inrarnatina 


would  then  have  been  necessary  for  completing  the  ” ladder  In*- 
t w ecu  earth  ami  heaven,"  even  if  mankind  had  not  also  Is-cotue 
subject  lu  the  curse  of  evil.  Evil  may  not  Is*  found  in  “other  in- 
habited worlds."  Therefore,  even  Mipjio-ing  that  Professor  New- 
comb i»  correct,  there  is  no  nci-csaa ry  diiliculty  from  a Christian 
stnndpoint  in  thinking  that  the  Non  of  Clod  is  taking  upon  Him- 
•wlf  the  nature*  of  all  His  animated,  reasoning  creation,  in  what- 
ever worlds  they  may  hr  living,  just  as  rapidly  as  they  may  be- 
come ready  for  suth  a supreme  blessing.  There  is  no  necessary 
antagonism.  Mr.  Editor,  In-tween  the  dccjn*«t  Christian  thought 
and  any  well-established  scientific  position,  though  a conservative 
mind,  whether  Christian  or  non-Christian,  may  well  Ik*  a bit  slow 
in  honoring  the  multitudinous  speculations  of  modern  writer* 
with  the  weighty  title  of  “ revelations  of  science.” 

1 am.  air.  John  Henry  11oi-kim*. 


ANOTHER  AMERICAN  OIRL 

Win.  niKTia.  M*«»  , p,  tpoi. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harpcr'a  ir«*ll>  : 

Sir, — It  struck  me  as  strange  in  your  reply  to  (he  query 
ubmit  " What’s  the  matter  with  Eleanor?*’  in  connection  with  Mrs. 
Ward’s  delineating  an  American  girl,  that  you  did  not  further 
remark  that  Mis.  Ward  had  introduced  an  American  girl  in  Lucy 
Foster,  and  very  successfully,  too. 

I am.  sir,  8.  H.  M. 


TECHNICAL  KOI  CATION  IN  JAPAN 

La»at*tt«,  Inc,..  Aariuf  t4.  rpi»«. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper*  Weellp: 

Sir. — The  following  letter  in  a recent  number  of  the  Madras 
Mail  i India  1 may  la*  regarded  as  sotnr  indication  of  the  drift  of 
things  in  the  East: 

Xir. — I receive  almost  every  day  letters  from  various  quarters 
for  information  with  regard  lo  technical  education  in  Japan. 
Please  therefore  |M*riuit  rnc  1*»  place  the  fnllnu-ing  particular**  Is*; 
fore  your  readers  interested  in  the  subject,  through  the  columns 
of  your  valuuble  journal. 

(a  I From  Hoiuhay  to  Yokohama,  a Japanese  waport.  IIh* 
steamer  fares  for  1st.  'id,  and  3d  class  passengers  are  Its.  54M),  3(Nl. 
ami  I (Hi.  respectively. 

(hi  It  costs  from  It*.  IUI  to  7.“*  per  mensem  for  boarding.  bulg- 
ing. Itonk*.  fei-*.  etc.,  for  a single  student  in  any  of  the  institution*. 

(cl  There  are  three  technical  subject*,  namely,  chemistry,  elec- 
tricity. and  mechanics,  that  are  taught  in  Japan. 

id  | Mineralogy  is  taught  in  the  Tokio  Imperial  University. 

<c|  Any  of  the  above  subjects  require  three  years’  theoretical 
and  one  year's  prnelieul  collide. 

(f)  For  soup  niiiking.  match-making.  candles,  color*,  (Mints,  etc., 
higher  technical  schools  at  Tokio,  Osaka,  and  Kyoto  ami  the  Im- 
perial Universities  at  Tokio  and  Kyoto  are  the  heat. 

(ill  Student*  must  start  from  India  in  January  or  February, 
and  study  the  Japanese  language  there  I Japan)  till  the  end  of 
August.  Six  months’  study  will  suffice  to  learn  the  Japanese  lan- 
guage requir'd  for  understanding  tlie  teaching  in  the  institu- 
t Ions. 

1 /■  l Admissions  in  school*  and  universities  In-gin  on  llth  Sep- 
tember. 

Guntur,  12th  July.  V.  Hii  a van  vciiarm'. 

Hon.  See  Madras  Sea  Voyage  Fund. 

I am,  sir,  W.  E.  Stone. 


“ A PUBLIC  TRUST*' 

Web.  Khias.  Mas».,  rO.  loaf. 

To  the  Editor  of  Hart*  r’a  Weekly: 

Sim, — In  Harper’k  Wkkki.y  for  August  l'»  reference  is  made  lo 
Justice  HrewerV  ascription  of  the  phrase  “ Public  office  is  a pub- 
lie  trust"  to  ex  President  Cleveland.  You  rightly  say  the  phrase 
wii*  current  earlier  than  Cleveland’s  n«e  uf  it.  In  Judge  Thomas 
M Cooley’*  admirable  little  book.  Erineifilr*  of  Canal  it  ulional  l.mr. 
edition  of  ISNll.  jiage  303.  will  be  found  the  word*  "A  public 
office  is  a public  trust.”  A*  lie  doc*  not  employ  quotation  marks, 
it  is  likely  that  this  »*  the  earliest  use  of  the  phrase. 

I am,  sir,  Allen  C.  Thomas. 


WHY* 

Saw  Pbambto,  Srfitmbt*  a, 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper '*  Weekly: 

Sir. — Why  did  Mr.  Root,  with  purpose  prepense,  desert  the 
Ship  of  State  when  it  cleared  for  Portsmouth,  go  on  a cruise  in 
Taibrudor  waters.  and  remain  away  during  the  efioeh  of  a great 
inner  convention.  leaving  tlie  President  and  nn  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  discharge  the  del  irate  and  difficult  obligation' 
of  courteous  attention  and  a«-i*(unce  in  which  the  Secretary  him 
M-lf  should  naturally  have  shared  Our  guest*,  the  Russian  ami 
Japanese  envoys  are  asking.  U’liv? 

I am,  sir.  Derry  Hlake. 
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What  the  Peace  of  Portsmouth 
means  to  Russia 

(Continued  from  page  13,17. ) 

you.  I ptUM  for  u reply."  It  mine  soft- 
|y,  hesitatingly,  from  the  Jn  panes*  baron, 
who  asked  that  at  least  all  Sakhalin  should 
lie  left  to  Japan.  It  was  the  prayer,  one 
might  say,  of  u defeated  nation.  It  was  not 
listened  to.  Witt*  brushed  it  aside  negli- 
gently. Then*  must  la-  no  more  trading,  he 
said,  no  more  discussion;  only  a mono- 
syllabic answer,  yea  or  nay.  la  Japan 
minded  to  forego  the  money  claim  frankly 
and  fully?  If  so,  we  shall"  have  peace;  if 
not.  we  mu*t  go  on  with  the  war. 

Then  Itaron  Kontura  answered.  “ Yes,  we 
withdraw  our  demand.  \Yc  submit  to  Rus- 
sia's terms.”  And  Japan's  military  and 
naval  victory  henceforln  became  a diplo- 
matic defeat.  The  Japanese  at  Portsmouth 
actually  wept  for  ragp  and  sorrow.  What 
the  Japanese  at  home  said  and  thought  is 
mutter  of  common  knowledge.  But  the  Rus- 
sians also,  especially  in  court  circles,  were 
painfully  disappointed.  All  their  hopes  of 
wiping  out  the  records  of  continual  defeuts 
were  swept  away:  their  concessions  to 

Japan  would  now  have  to  he  real,  and  the 
army  would  lose  its  faith  in  everything  it 
now  bolds  sacred.  Thnt  is  why  there  were 
no  rejoicings  in  the  provinces  or  in  the 
towns;  not  even  those  cheap  illuminations 
which  the  police  usually  arrange. 

And  yet  the  Russians  have  ample  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  condition*  of  the 
peace.  For  they  hnve  given  away  nothing 
which  the  Japanese  had  not  already  taken 
by  force  of  arms,  and  even  of  this  they 
have  won  linek  something  worth  having — 
the  half  of  Sakhalin.  Moreover,  they  have 
retained  Vladivostok,  have  kept  o|wn  lot 
Pf-rou&e.  have  forbidden  the  erection  of  forts 
on  the  Kurean  frontier,  have  retained  the 
Kasiern  Chinese  Railway  down  to  Harbin, 
and  have  it  in  their  power  to  live  in  peace 
with  Japan,  substituting  internal  develop- 
ment for  territorial  aggrandi/.-ment.  or.  if 
they  prefer  it.  to  try  fame*  again  the  mo- 
ment they  are  fairly  prepared. 

Morrover.  what  Russia  abandon*  to  Japan 
i*  precisely  what  hn*  been  a curse  to  her 
in  the  guise  of  a blessing.  The  occupation 
of  the  Liao-tung  Peninsula  was  probably 
one  of  the  greutest  blunder*  ever  committed 
hv  anv  minister  of  any  nntiou.  It  was  like 
the  admission  by  the  Trojans  of  the  wooden 
horse  within  the  wall*  of  their  doomed  city. 
In  fact,  the  war  just  ended  is  the  direct 
outcome  of  thnt  annexation,  and  wa*  fore- 
seen and  foretold  from  the  very  first.  And 
of  Korea  something  similar  may  In*  said: 
it  wa*  a bone  of  contention  from  the  be- 
ginning. and  would  have  led  to  war  even 
if  there  had  been  no  llezobrazoff,  no 
Alcxeyeff.  and  no  lumber  concessions  on  the 
Yalu  River.  "nomination  on  the  Pacific” 
was  the  political  formula  which  necessarily 
resulted  from  these  relations  of  the  Tsar 
dom  to  Korea,  to  the  Liao-tung  Peninsula, 
and  the  occupied  province  of  Manchuria. 
And  domination  on  the  Pacific  would  have 
one  day  brought  her  into  collision  with  the 
United  States. 

Now  the  Peace  of  Portsmouth  free*  Bus- 
*ia  from  all  those  danger*  and  also  from 
the  necessity  of  spending  fabulous  sums  of 
money  in  the  immediate  pursuit  of  political 
aims  of  which  her  own  fast  statesmen  dis- 
approve. She  will  henceforth  fa  free  to 
spend  more  money  on  national  education,  on 
carriage  roads  and  waterway*,  on  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture,  and  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  untapped  wealth  of  the  country. 

Moreover,  the  Peace  of  Portsmouth  will 
allow  Russia  to  regain  her  position  in  the 
political  system  of  Kumpc.  where  she  was 
a factor  for  good.  Had  -he  not  lost  that 
status  during  the  recent  campaign  the 
Moroccan  question  would  never  have  become 
acute,  and  the  Herman  Emperor  would  have 
continued  to  regard  the  Hohenxollern  world- 
rnipire  a*  a pleasant  dream.  The  war  l»a« 
lasted  no  more  than  eighteen  month*,  and 
Russia’s  prestige  in  the  Far  Hast  has  been 
gone  lc*s  than  a year:  yet  within  that 
short  space  of  time  the  face  of  political 
Europe  ha*  changed.  And  Russia ’*  inter- 
ests in  F.iimpc  are  much  greater  than  in  the 
Far  East.  Consequently  the  peace  which 
will  rnable  her  to  devote  her  energies  to 
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the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power 
there,  which  (Germany  has  recently  dis- 
turbed. will  fa  un  inestimable  boon  to  her- 
self and  to  nil  the  powers. 

The  colossal  Russian  Empire,  then,  is 
still  absolutely  intact;  its  credit  will  quick- 
ly revive:  its  people,  better  governed  and 
better  educated,  will  take  care  that  the 
blunders  of  Iterobraxolf  and  Alexevetf  are 
not  repeated,  and  in  twenty  or  twenty-five 
year*  new  Russia  will  fa  healthier,  more 
prosperous,  more  formidable,  and,  let  u* 
hope,  wiser  than  she  was  before  the  war 
liegun. 


A Responsive  Audience 

A wet.i.  • known  player,  whose  forte  is 
romantic  comedy,  tell*  an  amusing  story  in 
connection  with  the  production,  some  yrnra 
ago,  of  an  unsuccessful  comedy.  This  com- 
edy was  a dire  failure,  drawing  but  meugre 
audiences.  The  record  in  this  respect  was 
reached  when  the  curtain  row  on  a Wednes- 
day mat  into  in  Brooklyn,  with  fifteen  per- 
sons in  the  house.  In  the  front  of  the 
house  there  was  but  one  occupant — a young 
girl  in  the  second  row.  In  the  first  row  of 
the  balcony  sat  one  yonng  man. 

The  play  opened  with  a scene  on  the  deck 
of  a yacht,  and  ns  the  leading  man  emergrd 
from  the  eahin  and  gazed  into  the  empty 
gulf  fafore  him.  he  spoke  his  first  line: 

"The  sea  is  purple;  have  you.  too,  noticed 
it?” 

Whereupon  the  voice  of  the  young  roan 
in  the  balcony  responded:  "I  don’t  know 
afaut  the  young  lady  down-stairs,  but  / 
can  see  it  very  plainly.” 


Anvtca  to  Morans.— Us*.  Winslow's  Sootwiwo  St*c* 
»houM  a\w»v*  he  u*rd  for  children  teethine,  It  loathe*  the 
rhtlil.  Mifn-na  the  run*,  ailsvs  all  mm.  cum  wind  cube,  and 
ia  the  brat  remedy  lor  diarrhra*  — I A dr  ! 


THE  NURSERY'S  FRIEND 

1»  BoftusK's  Earn*  Dkanii  Comoknsih  Max.  MretifW-allv 
lirrpoiH  as  an  infant  food,  it  is  the  ncarwt  approach  to  mother's 
milt.  Send  for  Baby's  Diary,  a valuable  booklet  for  exit  hen, 
106  Hudson  Street,  New  York. — |ddr.| 


IN’  AN  EMERGENCY 

a residence  trlmhrmr  U estrrme’.v  valuable  Have  you  one* 
Write  far  booklet  and  rate*  New  Yorx  TatxraoKX  CourtKT. 
15  Dey  Street.— I Adr-1 


P»f,«  CVa*  f OS  COXSIINSTIOW  «•  a nlmaant  and  effectual 
rmniy  tor  roujth* and coMa.  »*c — 'A dr  I 


Usx  BROWN'S  Camphorated  Saponaceous  DENTIFRICE 
for  the  TEETH,  tj  centa  a >ar.— lAdi  ,| 


Pears’ 

Don’t  simply 
“get  a cake  of  soap.” 
Get  good  soap.  Ask 
for  Pears’  and  you 
have  pure  soap. 


LIQUEUR. 

Peres  Chartreux 

GREEN  AND  YBLLOW— 

THIS  FAMOUS  CORDIAL.  NOW  MADE  AT  TARRA. 
GONA.  SPAIN.  WAS  FOR  CENTURIES  DISTILLED 
BY  THE  C'AKTHL'St AN  MONKS  H>£kES  CHAR- 
TRBUX)  AT  THE  MONASTERY  OF  LA  GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE,  PRANCE.  AND  KNOWN  THROUGH- 
OUT THE  WORLD  AS  CHARTREUSE,  THE  ABOVE 
CUT  REPRESENTS  THE  BOTTLE  AND  LABEL 
EMPLOYED  IN  THE  PUTTING  UP  OF  THE  ARTI- 
CLE SINCE  THE  MONKS'  EXPULSION  FROM 
FRANCE.  AND  IT  IS  NOW  KNOWN  AS  LIQUBUK 
PtiKKN  CHAKTUKrX  (THE  MONKS.  HOW- 
EVER. STILL  RETAIN  THE  RIGHT  TO  USB  THE 
OLD  BOTTLE.  AND  LABEL  AS  WELL).  DISTILLED 
BY  THE  SAME  ORDER  OP  MONKS  WHO  HAVE 
SECURELY  GUARDED  THE  SECRET  OF  ITS 
MANUFACTURE  FOR  HUNDREDS  OP  YEARS 
AND  WHO  ALONE 'POSSESS  A KNOWLEDGE  OF 
THE  ELEMENTS  OF  THIS  DELICIOUS  NECTAR. 

At  ftnt.tliu  Wine  Merchant*.  Gncer*.  IMeh.  Cafe*. 
Bitjet  & Co.,  a}  Broadway.  New  Yurk,  N.  Y., 

Sole  Agent*  for  United  State*. 


of  “His 


Royal  Highness- 
The  American 
Gentleman.” 

Red  Top  Rye  is  an  honest 
whiskey. 


Ferdinand  Weelhrimer  tc  Son* 

DISTILLERS 

Cincinnati, O.  fi.  Jorapk,  Mo,  Loolertlte.  Kr- 

America'*  Fine*!  Whlikey  — 

RED  TOP  RYE 

— It's  up  ^ to  YOU— 


Then  bathing  will 
mean  more  than 
mere  cleanliness;  it 
will  be  luxury  at 
trifling  cost. 

Sales  increasing  since  1789. 
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NEWSPAPER  INFLUENCE 

is  an  intangible  quantity — hard  to  define — vet  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world.  Advertisers  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  best  judges  of  a newspaper’s  influence, 
for  it  is  the  influential  newspaper  that  brings  them  the  best  results. 

The  Tribune  has  been  tried  by  the  test  of  results.  Successful  advertisers  give  it 
the  preference  over  every  other  Chicago  newspaper.  It  carries  more  advertising  than  any 
other  morning  paper  in  Chicago.  Only  two  other  papers  in  the  world  carry  as  much 
classified  advertising. 

The  Tribune's  columns  are  clean.  It  refuses  more  advertising  than  some  papers 
print. 

The  Tribune  has  the  largest  two-ccnt  circulation  in  the  world.  It  therefore  offers 
to  advertisers  quality  as  well  as  quantity.  The  Tribune  is  the  home  paper,  the  business 
paper  of  Chicago  and  the  middle  West,  as  well  as  America’s  great  national  newspaper. 

We  gladly  assist  reputable  advertisers  in  preparing  “copy,”  marketing  goods,  etc.  We 
can  often  furnish  valuable  ideas  and  suggestions.  Can  we  help  you  ? There’s  no  obligation. 


JOS.  C.  WILBER  DING 
WORLD  BLOG..  NEW  YORK 


HARRISON  M PARKER 
TRIBUNE  BLDG  , CHICAGO 


Changes  in  Materia  Medica 

I.v  nn  l»mn<'!i  of  science  have  there  been 
more*  change*  than  in  materia  medic*.  and  j 
many  of  the  drugs  and  other  nwdiii  "f 
«»ur  father*  have  been  discarded  fur  new  ma-  | 
tcrial*.  while  «f  than-  u*cd  hr  earlier  gen- 
eration* comparatively  lew  remain.  An  au- 
thority in  pharmacy  is  responsible  fur  the 
statement  that  half  the  drug*  ordered  in 
prescription*  and  a large  proportion  of  those 
ordered  ncro«»  the  counter  of  the  pharmacist 
were  absolutely  unknown  to  the  ordinary 
druggist  ol  thirty  or  forty  year*  ago. 

Indeed,  it  i*  *tatrd  that  more  new  inedi- 
pine*  have  been  introduced  and  acquired 
reputation*  in  the  last  twenty-live  yearn 
than  were  lined  and  an*  still  known  during 
the  past  twenty  five  centuries.  The  oldest 
drug*  *till  in  u*e  are  opium,  srammonv, 
and  rhubarb,  whose  origin  i*  I oat  in 
antiquity,  while  I*’* idea  these  the  fruit  of 
two  thousand  year*  of  medical  invent igation 
con h ini*  of  u few  metal*,  a small  number 
of  famou*  dr  up*  of  i-nnipara  lively  went 
l»i*tory,  aueh  a*  quinine  and  ipecac,  and  a 
certain  large  number  of  rhemical*.  many  of 
which  represent  the  investigation*  of  the 
lw*t  twenty  years. 


A New  Portable  Submarine 

RE4T.Tr  rejairt*  from  Europe  indicate  that 
in  the  rou«t ruction  of  Niiluimrine  vowel* 
for  naval  purpose*  considerable  attention  i* 
being  paid  to  the  development  of  a type 
of  naft  which  in  no  Miiitil  that  it  ran  be 
carried  nlstard  large  nhipn.  and  be  lifted 
4iverlxiard  and  put  into  o|«-nition  when  re- 
quired. The  French  naval  official*,  who  have 
carried  on  many  experiment*  with  *ohmn- 
rinc*  during  the  pn*t  few  year*,  are  now 
*11  id  to  Is-  developin'.'  and  constructing  at 
least  one  aueh  craft,  while  in  England  a 
novel  submarine  of  small  ai/.e  han  been  built 
privately. 

The  lant  boat  is  named  the  Volta,  and  in 
of  cigar  nhape.  thirty-six  feet  in  length,  and 
of  six  feet  nine  inches  beam  at  the  point 


of  greatest  diameter.  The  total  weight  i* 
twenty  ton*,  no  that  she  can  lie  readily 
lifted  and  lowcrrd  from  the  ileck  of  a Isittle- 
nhip  by  a power  rrane.  The  motile  power 
i*  electricity  both  at  the  nurfaee  ami  when 
submerged.  and  the  tiattcrir*  ami  motor*  are 
of  nuch  capacity  that  a maximum  npeed  of 
about  eight  mill'*  an  hour  can  he  made.  The 
new  submarine  will  require  a crew  of  only 
three  men,  ami  a*  a mean*  of  offence  will 
have  two  tnrpedoc*,  one  on  either  aide,  no 
arranged  that  they  ran  lie  reailily  detached 
and  discharged  by  suitable  mcchnninm.  Thi* 
lniut  han  already  undergone  a satisfactory 
private  tint,  ami  will  now  be  offered  to  the 
Admiralty  for  examination. 

The  ahility  to  carry  one  4>r  more  submit- 
rinen  to  any  part  of  the  world  will  greatly 
increase  the  offensive  power  of  a battle- 
ship. an  these  vesaeln  ran  tie  lined  to  enter 
sheltered  harbor*  where  a hontilr  fleet  in 
*uppo*4'<|  to  In*  lying,  ami  can  at  leant  make 
a reronnai«nanre  if  not  a successful  attack. 
The  small  nubmarine  po***y*e*  the  atiility 
of  being  able  to  operate  further  from  a haae 
than  the  larger  rennels,  which  are  rrntrieted, 
in  a large  measure,  to  a home  hurbor. 


What  Becomes  of  Lost  Vessels? 

Ax  intrrenting  i|uc*tion  a*  to  what  lic- 
et i me*  of  nhipn  that  for  one  reason  nr  an- 
other disappear  from  view  ami  registry 
li*tn  i*  answered  by  Lloyd'*  ifepiafrr.  which 
give*  iinnmilly  t h<*  return  of  shipping  lost 
or  condemned.  In  the  pant  year  the  want* 
••f  shipping  amounted  to  Bft7  vessel  a of 
73H.I  I',  ton*,  excluding  all  under  WO  ton*, 
wliieb,  it  in  interesting  to  note,  i*  about  the 
yearly  average,  though  a substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  lint  is  made  4>n  account  of 
the  naval  operation*  at  l*ort  Arthur,  iu  the 
course  of  which  some  thirty  steamer*  were 
sunk. 

During  the  year  there  were  3-14  steamer* 
and  463  sailing-vessels  lost,  of  which  wrecks 
were  responsible  for  more  than  half,  while 
mure  than  one-fourth  the  total  number  were 


broken  up  and  eomU-miM'd.  the  remainder 
being  distributed  between  Ion*  in  eullision 
or  sailing  ships  abandoned  at  sea. 


All  Over 

One  afternoon,  during  nn  ndjourmnent  for 
the  liolidnys.  a numlier  of  prominent  Sena- 
tor* and  Representative*  visited  Montioello, 
the  limne  of  Thorn**  -leffernon. 

A venerable  negro  acted  a*  guide  for  the 
party,  and  the  distinguished  caller*  were 
much  interested  in  bin  quaint  disquisition* 
upon  the  place  and  ita  memories.  To  thi* 
old  fellow  one  of  the  Western  Representa- 
tives chanced  to  address  the  question 
whether  un,V  Imltlra  had  been  fought  in  the 
vicinity  of  Monticcllo. 

" No,  sah,"  promptly  replied  the  aged 
darky,—*4  no,  nah.  not  *ence  de  wah,  nah." 


No  Help  for  It 

Aff  official  of  the  Treasury  I>epartment, 
for  many  year*  in  the  service  of  the  gov- 
ernment. relates  that  during  the  second 
Cleveland  administration.  Sccretary-of-the- 
Treaaury  Carlisle  issued  an  order  to  the 
effect  that,  no  two  member*  of  a family 
should  lie  employed  in  that  ilepnrlment  ut 
the  same  time.  This  order  resulted  in  sev- 
eral dismissals  and  forced  resignations. 
One  young  man.  whose  brother  hail  been 
forced  to  leave,  entered  nn  indignant  protest 
with  the  chief  clerk.  Iavgan  Carlisle.  He 
wmi ml  up  hi*  complaint  with  this  observa- 
tion : 

“ It  seem*  to  me.  sir,  that  it’s  a poor 
rule  that  won't  work  both  ways.  Your 
father.  Secretary  Carlisle,  and  yourself  hr- 
ing  both  bi-re.  the  rule  is  violated,  and  I 
think  it  is  a shame  that  such  favoritism 
should  Is-  shown." 

The  chief  clerk  drummed  on  hi*  desk  with 
his  pencil,  and  a far  • away  look  came 
into  his  eye.  " Well.”  he  said,  finally.  “ it 
look*  like  the  old  man  will  have  to  go.” 
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Peace 


By  Louise  Morgan  Sill 

^MERICA!  there  hath  been  laid  on  thee 
The  honorable  charge  to  mediate 
With  words  of  peace  ’twtxt  'battled  State  and  State, 
Aiding  to  spread  the  hopes  that  make  men  free. 

Thy  children’s  hearts  throb  gloriously  to  see 
Thou  hast  been  made  an  instrument  of  fate 
Whereby  the  souls  of  men  are  grown  more  great 
In  brotherhood,  by  the  divine  decree. 

Yet  mayst  thou  still  remember,  in  this  hour 
Of  grateful  pride,  thy  own  sin’s  aftermath. 

O keep  thy  feet  from  falling  when  thy  power 
Shall  strut  and  stumble  in  white  virtue's  path! 

Be  worthy  thou  to  bear  the  fateful  voice 
Of  God  to  man,  and  in  His  accolade  rejoice. 


Experiments  in  Agriculture 

By  F.  W.  Hewes 


VAST  a*  are  the  operations  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  Wash uigton  looking  to  the  betterment  of 
farm  production,  no  one  of  ita  many  bureaus  has  a 
more  important  portion  of  the  performance  than  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Its  many  expert*  are  con- 
stantly travelling  over  the  whole  known  world,  and  even  ex- 
ploring unknown  region*,  to  bring  new  contribution*  to  expand  and 
strengthen  our  prc*cnt  huge  aecompliahmentft  and  to  find  remedies 
for  plant  disease*  and  combat  plant  enemies. 

The  new  plant*  are  Americanized  by  the  thorough  and  scientific 
method*  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  and 
■ those  proving  of  practical  value  are  then  put  directly  into  the 
hand*  of  careful,  trusted  farmers,  from  whom  they  go  out  broad 
east  through  ordinary  commercial  channels.  Kvcn  such  an  old 
product  a*  timothy  ha*  been  greatly  improved  in  the  last  few  year* 
by  systematic  selection  of  plant*  bearing  broad  leave*,  or  of  extra 
height,  or  of  special  vigor.  Of  twelve  new  and  valuable  varieties 
thus  patiently  developed  three  will  be  ready  for  di«tribution  in 
100ft  and  nine  others  the  following  year.  Special  cloven  are  in 
development  for  the  Southern  State*,  and  alfalfa  is  under  te*t 
to  determine  which  variety  is  best  suited  to  each  of  the  several 
regions  where  it  may  be  grown  with  profit.  Even  lawn  grn**e* 
and  ornamental  grasses  are  under  careful  study  anti  experiment, 
for  Uncle  Sam’s  lawns  now  measure  thousand*  of  acre*,  and  em- 
plov  thousand*  of  men  in  their  care. 

Salt  bush,  a new  forage  growth,  one  plant  of  which  cover*  an  area 
frnin  twelve  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  with  a mat  a foot  in 
depth,  is  being  put  to  critical  tests  for  ctmtempluted  introduction. 
Hcrseem.  a forage  plant  of  high  value,  is  being  especially  tested 
to  learn  if  it  can  live  under  water  during  the  long  overflow  of 
”fBe  A Viluinbift  River  m-ar  Yuma,  Arizona,  where  ihon*and*  of 
/irW  lie  idle,  because  the  overflow  destroy*  all  vegetation.  Even 
the  great  forage  crop,  i*  undergoing  experiment*  to  determine 
how  best  to  ii*e  it  for  soiling  and  silage.  A few  cent*  Iwttennent 
on  each  ton  of  the  enormous  forage  product  of  the  country  is  of 
larger  importance  than  a few  cent*  on  each  ton  of  gold  rock  or 
cornier  ore.  for  which  mining  companies  are  willing  to  make  almost 
fabulous  e.\|*enditiirr. 

In  addition  t«>  the  fibre  studies,  to  make  practical  the  raising 
of  long  staple  upland  rotton.  which,  if  successful,  will  mean  many 
millions  of  dollars  extra  for  the  cotton-farmers  of  the  South,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  i*  at  work  upon  a plan  for  practical 
silk  raising.  It  i*  already  producing  silk  in  commercial  quanti- 
ties at  a profit,  and  reeling  it  at  its  own  filature,  to  demonstrate 
that  it  is  now  jaissible  to  grow  onr  own  raw  silk.  Sisal  fibre 
experiment*  for  l’orto-Rican  product  ion  arc  also  promising  a suc- 
cessful outcome,  and  for  the  same  island  ruliWr  production  is 
undergoing  careful  investigation. 

One  of  the  more  interesting  studies,  which  ha*  1>ccn  progressing 
quietly  for  several  year*,  ha*  proved  the  thorough  practicability 
of  raising  excellent  !•*«  in  the  United  States.  It  now  remains  to 


displace  certain  hand  processes  by  machinery  to  make  the  indus- 
try commercially  profitable.  That  phase  of  the  experiment  seem* 
now  to  lie  certain  of  accomplishment.  Coffee  product  ion  has  d«- 
cidedly  two  *idrs  to  it*  profitable  growing  in  the  Philippine*  ami 
in  our  little  key  island,  (luam.  It  may  be  profitable  or  it  may 
not.  and  only  time  inn  determine  this. 

Another  Philippine  problem  is  that  of  profitable  h«ml>oo-gr owing. 
In  the  islands  themselves  the  young  shoots  are  used  for  ftssl.  like 
asparagus  shoots.  When  they  are  three  or  four  month*  old  they 
are  right  for  making  hat*,  basket*,  harness,  etc,  At  maturity 
they  provide  fibre  for  rope*  and  coni*  to  be  used  in  water.  The 
government  ia,  however  especially  experimenting  to  introduce  the 
very  valuable  .Japanese  timber-bamboo. 

Western  stockmen  sometimes  burn  the  spine*  from  the  cactu*, 
or  chop  up  the  whole  plant,  and  let  the  spine*  soften  in  the  plant 
juice,  or  steam  them  soft,  and  feed  the  product  to  their  cattle, 
especially  in  time*  of  drought.  The  government  i*  experimenting 
to  produce  a spineless  cactus,  and  to  learn  the  habits  of  growth 
und  propagation.  If  successful,  large  sand  areas  will  become 
profitable  cattle-growing  regions. 

Japan  ha*  an  annual  product  of  two  million  dollars  from  it*  *e« 
weed  industry,  the  United  States  atioiit  one-fiftieth  as  much,  ami 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  i*  taking  step*  to  expand  our  sen- 
weed  product.  Mushroom-growing  has.  under  the  care  of  the  de- 
partment, now  come  to  rival  that  of  Europe — even  to  excel  it,  for 
American -grown  spawn  is  la-iter  than  the  imported.  Drug  plant*, 
to  the  number  of  forty-five  speeir*,  are  under  training  at  Wash- 
ington in  a four-nere  plot  given  up  entirely  to  their  development. 
Coldenseal.  opium  poppies,  tmakernot.  pinkroot.  and  weeds  used 
in  medicine  are  prominent  among  these  plant  pupils  in  the  gov- 
ernment school.  Several  of  them  arc  nearly  ready  to  Is*  grad- 
uated and  sent  out  to  make  their  own  way.  Not  useful  plants 
alone  are  in  the  plant  schools  of  the  government.  Poisonous  plant* 
are  also  included,  and  a pamphlet  describing  thirty  most  de- 
structive to  man  and  beast  ha*  already  been  published  for  free 
distribution. 

The  wide  range  of  agricultural  study  includes  even  the  sand- 
dune*  of  the  country- — those  wandering  hill*  which  creep  with 
resistless  force  over  the  face  of  the  country,  burying  houses,  farm* 
and  forest*.  The  question  is.  can  they  Is-  tied  down  by  mean*  of 
grass  and  tree  growth*?  The  de|Mirtment  believes  some  of  them 
cun.  and  it  has  experts  at  work  upon  the  problem  with  success  in 
view.  8till  another  study  i*  the  effect  of  shading,  by  slat-work, 
nr  cheese-cloth  canopies,  over  such  crops  a*  suffer  by  strong  sun- 
light. 

These  are  a few  of  Uncle  Sam'*  activities  in  the  field  of  our 
fundamental  industry.  A still  further  expansion  is  now  going 
on  in  the  ratahlislimcnt  of  demonstration  farms,  under  the  care 
of  e\|M-r(*.  .uni  in  the  selection  of  careful,  reliable,  painstaking 
farmers  in  all  pnrt«  of  America,  the  I lope  and  the  wonder  of  the 
whole  civilized  world. 
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Can  England  be  Starved? 

(Continurd  from  jtagr  I. H7.) 
the  ordinary  course  of  trad©.  They  think, 
however,  that  »■*  an  ex|M'ritnt*nt  it  might  la* 
worth  while  to  inirodue©  a sehrme  by 
which  storage-mom  for  grain  and  Hour 
would  Iw  offered  rent  free.  They  doubt 
whether  the  scheme  would  succeed : whether 
owner*  of  wheat,  even  with  this  induce- 
nirnt.  would  store  it  in  England,  instead  of, 
as  at  present,  in  tin*  country  of  production; 
and  whether  free-rent  elevators  would  not 
deplete  existing  stores;  hut  they  are  of 
opinion  that  the  scheme  should  la-  tested 
to  see  how  it  will  work,  and  they  therefore 
recommend  the  government  to  adopt  it  in 
a tentative  and  experimental  fashion. 

Another  proposal  that  the  commission 
considered,  but  on  the  score  of  expense  dis- 
missed, was  that  British  farmers  should  be 
offered  a sulnidy  to  keep  their  grain  in 
the  rick  for  a longer  perns!  than  at  pres- 
ent. They  had  no  difficulty  in  showing 
that  for  fanners  to  enter  into  a contract 
of  that  kind,  an  outlay  would  lie  required 
far  greater  than  any  benefits  that  would 
accrue. 

Insurance  ngalnit  War 

The  scheme  to  which  they  finally  pinned 
themselves  was  that  of  nutiomil  indem- 
nity. I'nder  this  name,  01  under  the 

cognate  name  of  national  insurance,  three 
general  suggestions  were  laid  before  the 

commission:  111  that  the  cost  of  insuring 
against  war  risk  should  he  reimbursed  by 
the  government  to  the  British  ship-owner 
or  merchant;  (2 1 that  the  government 

should  take  the  place  of  underwriters  and 
insure  ship-owners  nnd  ship|KTs  against 

war ' risks  at  premium*  which,  a*  there 
would  be  no  question  of  making  a profit, 
could  Is*  made  very  moderate  in  amount;  and 
1 3)  that  the  government  should  make  good 
to  ship-owner*  nnd  shipper*  all  or  purt  of 
their  losses  hy  capture  in  war.  The  first 
two  of  these  suggestions  the  commission 
dismissed:  the  third  they  accepted,  and  it 
forms,  indeed,  the  key-note  of  their  report. 
The  object  of  a system  of  national  indem- 
nity is  to  minimi/-c.  nnd  perhaps  eliminate, 
the  amount  by  which  war  insurance  would 
increase  the  cost  of  commodities  ami  to 
prevent  British  ship-owners  from  being 
faced  with  the  alternative  either  of  laying 
up  their  vessels  nr  transferring  them  to 
a neutral  tlag. 

Benefit*  to  be  Derived 

On  behalf  of  the  proposed  system  it 
is  argued  ( 1 1 that  it  is  more  economical 
than  any  scheme  of  national  insurance,  a« 
the  country  will  only  have  to  pay  on  actual 
losses;  (2 1 that  it  is  the  most  equitable 
mode  of  meeting  war  losses,  inasmuch  ns  it 
fall*  on  the  tax|Miyi-rs  a*  n body.  and  its 
moonlit  can  !*•  spread  over  n long  period  of 
time  either  hy  loan  or  taxation:  that 

it  will  prevent  an  abnormal  rise  in  the 
price  of  im|Kirt©d  commodities,  there  be- 
ing no  war  insurance  to  Is*  included  in  the 
price:  It)  that  it  will  keep  at  sea  British 
ships  that  might  otherwise  Is*  laid  up 
■ ■wing  to  prohibitive  war  premiums;  f.il 
that  by  avoiding  the  cost  of  war  in*u  rami' 
it  would  enable  British  manufacturer*  to 
maintain  their  hold  on  foreign  markets  and 
so  prevent  a sudden  decrease  in  domestic 
employment  and  wages;  <(1)  that  it  would 
place  British  on  an  equal  fooling  with 
neutral  ship-owners : ami  (7|  that  it  will 
relieve  the  Admiralty  from  the  pressure  of 
the  shipping  community.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  urged  that  a system  of  national 
indemnity  is  not  the  mint  economical  way 
of  meeting  war  losses,  as  the  competition 
Is-tuccn  underwriters  will  always  prevent 
premiums  from  being  unduly  high:  that  it 
would  really  increase  the  number  of  war 
losses  by  encouraging  ship-owners  to  run 
ri«ks  that  otherwise  they  could  not  afford 
to:  that  the  foreign  shipper  who  had  made 
arrangement  for  the  sale  of  good*  in  Eng- 
land U'fnre  shipment,  ami  whose  goods 
would  therefore  rank  a*  British,  would  also 
Is*  entitled  to  an  indemnity. 

The  commission,  however,  decided  that 
the  arguments  for  a national  indemnity 
outwrighed  the  arguments  against : and 

they  accordingly  recommended  that  " a 
-mall  expert  committee  shnuld  Is*  appointed 
to  investigate  the  subject  and  frame  u 
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Have  you  noticed  the  air  of  high 
breeding  which  a properly  built, 
characteristic  boot  imparts  to  the  man 
who  wears  it  ? Beauty  of  line,  origi- 
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even  millionaires  are  insured  in  the 

PENN  MUTUAI.  I IFF. 
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scheme  after  consultation  with  under- 
writer* and  others  interested  in  our  mer- 
cantile marine.”  and  they  expressed  the 
hope  that  “ there  may  Ik-  no  undue  delay 
in  taking  this  step  und  in  completing  all 
nrrangetnentM  necessary."  There  is.  1 be- 
lieve. u rrmarkahly  good  chance  that  their 
advice  will  be  taken.  If  so,  as  I begun  by 
anying,  it  will  be  impossible  to  look  upon 
it  as  other  than  one  more  of  the  ninny 

E roofs  that  England — not  la-fore  it  was 
igh  time — is  stripping  herself  for  war. 


The  Gambler 

(Continued  from  page 

Involuntarily  Clpdagh'*  face  flushed. 
Deerchurst’s  voier  was  as  potent  as  ever 
to  express  infinitely  more  than  the  words 
it  uttered. 

” I— 1 wish  to  forget  Venice,"  stir  said. 

He  stole  a swift  glance  at  her. 

"Then  shall  we  make  a compact?  Shall 
we  forget  it  jointly?" 

She  said  nothing.  . 

Again,  almost  imperceptibly,  his  arm 
pressed  hern. 

" Why  try  to  ignore  me?  I am  in  your 
life." 

The  words  wen*  few  and  very  simple; 
so  simple  and  so  few  that  llicy  conveyed  it 
peculiar  impre*-doa  of  power  -of  weight. 

A faint,  hnlfeoniprclo-ndi-d  chill  fell 
ii|s»n  t'lodagli;  such  a chill  ns  had  fallen 
upon  her  oner  la-fore  in  the  restaurant  at 
Venire,  when  l)een-hur-»t  had  drunk  to  their 
next  meeting  ns  host  and  guest. 

She  laughed  suddenly,  with  a quirk, 
nervous  lifting  of  the  head. 

" Hut  it  is  life  itself  I wish  to  ignore." 

Again  he  glanced  at  her.  very  swiftly, 
very  march  ingly. 

“So  lie  it!"  lie  said.  “I  take  that  its  a 
challenge — to  life  and  to  me." 

At  the  conclusion  of  dinner  that  night 
the  little  party  of  four  sat  down  to  bridge. 
And  an  hour  after  midnight  flodugh  rum- 
from  the  card-table,  it  loser  to  the  extent 
of  over  forty  pounds. 

TO  be  Continued. 


A Joke  on  the  Doctor 

A Hai  t i more  physician  says  that  recenl- 
Ij^he  'MNirdcd  a Charles  Street  ear  that  was 
sadly  overcrowded.  He  soon  olsterved  a lug 
(■criiiiin  sprawled  over  an  area  sufficient  to 
seat  two  |M-rsnns  nt  Irnst.  while  just  in  front 
of  him  *t«»od  n poor,  wan  woman  hanging 
to  n -trap.  Indignant  at  this  exhibition  of 
selfishness  on  the  part  of  the  CSerman,  the 
physician  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder, 
saying: 

"Sec  here  t Why  don't  you  move  a lit- 
tle. »o  that  this  tired  woman  may  have  a 
sat  ?” 

For  a moment  the  German  looked  dared. 
Then  n hroad  smile  spread  over  his  counte- 
nance as  lie  answered: 

"Sav.  dot's  a joke  on  you,  all  right! 
Dot's  my  vife!" 


Unfortunate 

A ceiita ix  merchant  of  Baltimore,  who 
is  well  known  for  his  philanthropic  spirit, 
was  approached  one  day  by  an  Irishman, 
formerly  in  his  employ,  who  made  a touch- 
ing appeal  for  financial  assistants'.  Said 
he: 

" I trust,  snr,  that  ye'll  find  it  ronvanient 
to  help  a poor  man  whose  house  an’  every- 
thing in  it  was  horned  dawn  last  week, 
Mir.” 

The  merchant,  although  he  givrs  with  a 
fits-  hand,  exercises  considerable  caution  in 
hi«  philanthropy,  so  he  asked: 

“ Have  von  any  papers  or  certificates  to 
show  that  you  have  lo-t  everything  by  fire, 
ns  vou  say?” 

The  Irishman  scratched  his  head  «s  if  he-  , 
wildcrcd.  Finally  he  replied : 

“ I did  have  a certificate  to  that  effect.  | 
Mir.  signed  before  a notary:  but  unfortii-  ' 

•lately,  -nr.  it  was  burned  up  with  the  rest  j 

of  me  effects!" 


Edison’s  “Obvious”  Inventions 

Mtt.  Thomas  A.  Edison  recently  made  a 
suggestion  by  which  a common  failing  of 
judges  may  be  turned  to  account.  The 
patent  law  demands  that  an  invention  shall 
show  more  evidences  of  imaginat  ion  than  are 
required  in  the  ordinary  makeshift  improve- 
ment* that  are  made  every  day  in  machine- 
shops;  und  yet  the  simplest  device*  are 
the  most  effective  and  the  most  profitable. 
The  Federal  courts  have  several  times  in- 
validated Mr.  Edison**  patents  on  the 
ground  that  the  improvements  made  by  his 
devices  were  “ obvious  " solutions  of  the  me- 
chanical problems,  and  therefore  not  patent- 
able.  A*  in  many  problems  that  require 
hard  study,  the  solution*  did  seem  obvious 
enough — afterwards. 

Not  long  ago  Mr.  Edison  was  trying  to 
work  out  a new  piece  of  mechanism.  It 
seemed  a simple  enough  problem  when  he 
liegan  it,  but  it  proved  to  la-  extremely  dif- 
ficult. After  several  days'  exasprratinglv 
futile  work,  his  attorney  happened  to  ask 
him  how  it  was  coming  along. 

" No  good,  yet."  replied  Mr.  Edison. 
“ But,  of  couriw,  the  thing  is  perfectly  obvi- 
ous. I wish  you’d  bring  a committee  of 
those  Federal  judges  down  here  that  are 
always  saying  that.  If  this  thing  is  so 
almighty  obvious,  perhaps  they  can  tell  me 
how  to 'make  it." 


A Portable  Respiratory- 
Apparatus 

lx  Europe  a rrspiratory  nnd  life-saving 
apparatus  has  been  used  with  considerable 
success  by  miners,  firemen,  and  others,  who 
are  required  to  penetrate  mines  or  apart- 
ments that  are  tilled  with  smoke  or  un- 
breathable  gases,  especially  after  accidcnta 
such  as  explosions.  With  this  apparatus 
sufficient  air  and  oxygen  nre  carried  to  sup- 
port ro-piration  for  two  hours,  even  while 
the  individual  is  working.  The  apparatus 
consists  of  a musk  or  helmet  which  com- 
pletely covers  the  face,  hut  exposes  the  eaas. 
so  that  while  the  eyes  of  tin-  wran-r  iwr 
protected  from  the  smoke  he  can  lu-ar  dis- 
tinctly. 

There  arc  connected  with  the  mask  two 
rubber  Imgs.  nm-  for  the  exhaled  air  nnd 
the  other  connected  with  the  oxygen  mid 
the  regenerated  nil-.  The  former  is  con- 
tained in  steel  cylinders,  ami  bv  means  of 
proper  reducing  valves  m-ts  on  the  air  after 
the  carlionic  noid  which  has  been  exhaled 
is  *l*orhcd  by  granulated  potash.  The  in- 
strument weighs  about  twenty-eight  pounds, 
hut  is  sure  in  ita  action,  and  hns  l>oen 
used  successfully  hv  the  Baris  Fin-  Depart- 
ment, when*,  in  addition,  portable  electric 
lights  with  flexible  cable*  form  n part  of 
the  equipment,  and  thus  allow  firemen  to 
|>enetnite  dark  and  smoky  moms  and  cellars 
to  save  life  nr  to  cut  off  gas  or  electricity 
or  perform  some  other  useful  duties.  In 
mines  the  apparatus  is  valuable  in  case  of 
accidents  due  to  fire-damp  or  explosion*,  mid 
it  ia  coming  into  extensive  use  lor  this  pur 

J MIS*-. 


Cause  for  Remorse 

A Wrarntx  lawyer  recounts  a story*  of  a 
trial  he  once  witnessed  in  a Texan  court. 
A hard-looking  tough  was  the  defendant. 
His  counsel,  in  a voice  apparently  husky 
with  emotion,  uddressed  the  jury  something 
in  this  wise: 

" f ii-ntb-mi-n,  my  client  is  n poor  man.  lie 
was  driven  bv  hunger  nnd  want  to  take  a 
small  sum  of"  money.  All  that  he  wanted 
was  sufficient  funds  wherewith  to  buy  bread, 
for  it  is  in  evidence  that  he  did  not  take  the 
porki'llmok  containing  g'rfHI  that  was  in  the 
satpe  bureau  drawer.” 

At  this  point  the  counsel  for  the  defence 
was  interrupted  by  the  convulsive  sobs  of 
hi*  client. 

“ Here,  man!"  exclaimed  the  judge,  “why 
arc  you  prying  so?" 

“ I treat  isc,  vour  honor."  replied  the  de- 
fendant. " because  I didn’t  ere  drr  pocket- 
liook  in  dc  drawer!” 
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Buffalo  Lithia  water 

What  the  Medical  Profession  thinks  of  it  as  a 
Remedy  in  Bright’s  Disease,  Albuminuria, 
Calculi,  Gout,  Rheumatism,  and  all  Uric 
Acid  Troubles.  “The  Most  Valuable  Min- 
eral Water  in  Use.” 

Dp.  Groom*  M.  Hammond,  of  New  York,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind 
and  Nervous  System  in  the  Aew  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital: 
“ I nail  case*  of  BRIGHT'S  Oinmn  I ITU1A  UfATTD  of  the  greatest 
DISEASE  I hnve  found  Dvf  iflw  LllnlJI  vlnTtK  senlce  In  In- 
creasing the  quantity  of  urine  and  In  ELIMINATING  the  ALBUMEN.  In  QOUT 
and  RHEUMATISM  it  in  highly  as  the  most 

beneficial.  I have  long  regarded  BUFFALO  LITHIA  WATER  val  ua  bl  a 
mineral  water  In  use." 

Dr.  William  Doughty  , former  Professor  of  Materia  Medico  and  Therapeutics, 
Medical  College  of  ft  I wnflH  lMOTlV  c^e  on^7  reliable  tirat- 

Georgia,  Augusta:  OUf  fAw  LIIIU/l  TIAlCJt  ment  known  to  me  for 

the  permanent  relief  of  gravel,  and  the  antecedent  conditions  flint  determine  it” 

Dr.  J.  T.  LeBlanchard,  Professor  Montreal  Clinic,  SM.%  SN.,  I'.  If.:  “I 
have  Diirram  f mill  Warro  in  must  obstinate  cases  of  Chronic  Inflam- 
used  oUixALU  LlTlflA  WAI  U«  mat  ion  of  the  Bladder,  in  Stone  of  the 
Bladder,  In  Uric  Acid  Gravel,  with  the  moat  efficacious  results." 

Dp.  P.  B.  Barringer,  Chairman  of  Faculty  and  Professor  of  Physiology,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.:  "After  an  experience  of  more  than  twenty  years,  1 have  no 
hesitancy  in  stating  tha' 

I have  found  nothing 


hesitancy  in  stating  that  for  prompt  results  Qiiawsa  I fnrMM  WflTTD 
I have  found  nothing  to  compare  with  Dv  1 1 ALU  LI  1 HIA  TOU  Ul 
in  preventing  Uric  Acicf deposits  in  the  body.” 


Buffalo  Lithia  Water  la  for  sale  by  Grocer*  and  DrugfftiU  generally. 

Testimonials  which  defy  all  imputation  or  questions  aent  to  any  addrcaa. 

PROPRIETOR  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS.  VIRGINIA. 
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The  film  you  use  is  more 
important  than  the  camera  you 


BY  SEA  TO 
IMOVA  SCOTIA 

A AmiMitH,  exhilarating  Mill -water  trip  to  the  mnet  histori- 
cal, plrturatque  Mulnaul*  on  the  Atlantic  lot,L  It  la  ••  Til  E 
I.AS'l)  OK  EV .VMGEI.INE.”  with  a lumnwr  climate  |h»t 
deltes  Improvement.  Spleivl.il  liehlng  and  every  recreation. 
Direct  weekly  service  between 

NEW  YORK,  YARMOUTH, 
HALIFAX  AND  ST.  JOHN, 

Hy  the  DOMINION  ATI. ANTIC  It  Y *S  ei.perh  twln-wrew 
S.  Prturr  Arthur,  YARMOUTH,  thence  by  rail  to 
HAUKAV.  M«m>*  N.  V.  11  A.  M.  every  Saturday. 

TO  YARMOUTH,  RnumlTrir **« 

TO  IIAUKAX.  Kintml  Trip 131 

Kir  information  ami  liik.-i-,  apply  to  MUNSON  S.  S. 
I.I  N 1C.  IIKAVKIt  IIUII.UINC,  N.  V.;  Hu.  Conk  A Son. 
Sill,  1185  UVay.nmltM#  MaJu.ni  Ave.;  Haj  oamd*  Whil- 
cimb  La,  38  Union  S*q.  West,  or  any  TourM  Agent. 


Diplomacy  and  Journalism 

(Continued  from  page 

uiubit inns  or  his  thirst  for  notoriety  to  play 
"cunning"  with  some  of  hi*  newspaper  ac- 
quaintaiii-c*  who  wen*  supposed  |i>  enjoy  his 
entire  confidence.  Frequently  he  threw  them 
off  the  right  trail  of  legitimate  new*  to  ad- 
vance some  little  plan  he  had  in  view,  and. 
notwithstanding  his  magnetic  personality, 
he  M-euted  to  derive  personal  amusement  in 
balking  a good  newspaper  story.  The  re* ult 
was  there  were  more  ’*  leaka  " in  the  State 
Department  during  the  Blaine  regime  than 
ever  before  or  *imv. 

Thontua  F.  Bayard.  of  Delaware,  Secretary 
of  State  in  Cleveland's  first  administration, 
took  official  life  so  aerionsly  that  he  re- 
garded the  most  trilling  item  of  routine  in- 
formation originating  in  hi*  department  a* 
sacred.  He  hail  a number  of  warm  personal 
friend*  and  admirer*  among  the  veteran  cor- 
respondent* who  knew  him  during  his  lung 
career  in  the  Senate.  He  retained  their 
friendship,  but  did  not  yield  up  much  in- 
format  ion  for  their  in-wspapei  s, 

Richard  Olnry,  of  Massarhusetts,  and 
-Judge  Walter  Q.  Gresham,  of  Indiana,  ad- 
ministered the  State  Department  as  they  did 
their  respective  law  office*,  and  both  were 
considered  great  lawyers.  Strict  interpreta- 
tions uf  the  law  and  no  new*  until  a final 
decision  was  rrached  was  the  daily  bulletin 
during  Cleveland's  second  administration. 

dnhn  Sherman  and  Judge  \V.  A.  Day,  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Benjamin  Harri- 
son. believed  that  profound  secrecy  was  the 
essence  of  true  diplomacy,  ami  governed 
them  selves  accordingly  while  presiding  over 
the  State  Department, 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  of 
Mr.  Hay's  administration  of  office,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  famous  diplomatic  triumphs, 
was  hi*  endeavor  to  improve  the  consular 
service.  In  thin  he  had  the  cordial  sup- 
port of  Presidents  McKinley  and  Roosevelt. 
Many  of  the  latent  appointments  to  that 
branch  of  the  service  were  young  men  who 
were  trained  in  the  State  Department. 
Throughout  the  foreign  service  ho  en- 
deavored to  Htimulate  and  encourage  com- 
petition among  our  consular  agents,  ami  the 
ic*> ol is  are  apparent  in  the  improved  char- 
acter of  the  consular  report*  received  at 
thn  department. 


Track-laying  by  Electricity 

An  interesting  portable  electric  plant  is 
used  by  the  French  railway*  in  permanent 
say  construction,  and  enables  track-laving 
to  l>e  executed  at  a much  mure  rapid  rate 
than  by  the  older  method*.  On  a platform- 
car  that  ran  be  run  either  on  the  rails  or 
on  an  ordinary  road,  is  mounted  a vertical 
steam-engine  of  twenty-five  horse- power 
connected  with  a dynamo  supplying  cur- 
rent at  220  volt*.  Then*  i*  also  a 
vertical  boiler  and  water-tank,  and  various 
jKirtsble  conductors  and  supports  that 
r liable  the  current  to  l*e  carried  to  the  tools 
employed  in  fixing  the  rails  and  packing 
the  sleepers.  The  current-  is  taken  from 
two  wires  by  small  trollcv*.  and  is  then 
led  to  machine  tools,  which,  with  their 
motors,  see  mounted  on  atnnll  trucks.  Two 
men  are  required  to  work  the  two  ma- 
chines which  set  the  wood  screws  holding 
the  rails  into  the  sleeper*,  and  two  more  are 
required  to  hold  the  latter  in  place  with 
crowbars. 

In  this  way  1R.7  yards  of  single  track  can 
la*  set  with  800  screns  in  ti-n  mi  mite*,  n 
rale  seven  limes  as  fa*t  as  the  same  opera- 
tion <«n  Is*  performed  by  hand.  Following 
this  operation  comes  the  packing  nr  tamp 
ing  of  the  broken  stone  around  the  sleep- 
ers. and  there  is  also  nil  electrical  tool  for 
this  purpose,  four  of  these  usually  being  in 
the  hands  of  u«  many  men.  while  two  other* 
supply  tlic  ha!la«t.  Thus  the  six  men  can 
properly  pack  a *l*-cj*-r  in  broken  stone  in 
one  minute,  while  if  the  material  i*  sand  I 
only  thirty- Arc  seconds  is  required.  The 
apparatus  i*  designed  so  that  it  can  t«- 
operated  conveniently  from  cither  a siding 
or  from  one  of  a set  of  double  tracks  when  I 
repairs  arc  being  made  or  new  rails  being  j 
laid  on  the  other  set  of  rails. 


use— more  important  than  the 
lens  you  use.  The  amateur  of 
experience  insists  upon  the  film 
of  experience.  Kodak  film  has 
20  years  of  experience  behind  it. 

If  It  Isn't  Eastman , 

It  isn’t  Kodak  Film. 

Look  for  " Eastman  ” on  the  box  : 
look  for  " Kodak"  on  the  spool. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 
Rochester.  N.  Y.  The  Kodak  Clip. 
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Letters  Home 

A Novel 

By  WILLIAM  DEAR  HOWELLS 

“ Here  wc  have  realism  at  it*  best."  says  the 
Louisville  Courier- Jour  not.  “ h is  the  youngest 
book  we  have  had  from  Mr.  Howells  in  a long 
while."  The  Toledo  Blade  characterizes  it  as 
" one  of  the  most  delightful,  if  not  Me  most  de- 
! lightful,  hook  of  the  season.”  The  Brooklyn 
Eagle  doubts  if  Mr.  Howcls  “has  ever  done 
j better  work  than  is  found  in  'Letters  Home."’ 

j Uniform ’ivith  Mr.  Howells 's  Other  Works,  ft. SO 
HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS,  NEW  YORK 


for  Liquor 
Drug  Using 

A scientific  remedy  which  has  been 
skilfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  25  years. 

At  thn  tol/our/no  Hominy  InutNutoai 
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Cr»*l**«*».  N.  I. 
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A VACATION  REMINISCENCE. 

Mrs.  Townlcy  (boarding  at  the  farm-house):  “How  shocking! 
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The  Ultimatum 


Analysts  and  connoisseurs 
have  long  ago  agreed  that 


Hunter 

Baltimore 

Rye 


is  an  absolutely 
pure  whiskey,  of 
perfect  maturity 
and  perfect  flavor. 


It  Is  particularly 
recommended  to 
women  because 
of  its  age  and 
excellence. 


SIX  MONTHS  FREE 


THE  MININC  HERALD.  I 

lining  and  financial  paper,  giving  valuable  i 
lion  on  mining  and  oil  industries.  pr.no pal  com. 

immense  profits  may  It- 'malic  on  absolutely  safe  in 
vestments.  Write  for  it  to-day.  A.  I~  WINNER  & 
CO,,  33  Broadway.  New  York. 
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In  lima.  Bold  by  druitcUla. 


NOVELS  BY  MAURUS  JOKAI 


i.fwmini  wain  trirr 

i relief  unit  aid*  (liiraanuii. 

Important  to  sen  that  It  l«  Abbott's. 


PRACTICAL 

GOLF 


By  WALTER  J. 
TRAVIS 

Amateur  Qolf  Champion 
of  the  United  State* 


TV/TR.  TRAVIS’S  long  experience  in  golf,  and  the 
fact  that  he  is  a self-taught  player,  combine 
to  make  the  book  one  which  no  golfer  can  afford  to 
be  without.  The  illustrations  from  instantaneous 
photographs  admirably  supplement  the  text. 


ILLUSTRATED.  S2.00  NET 

NEW  EDITION.  FULLY  REVISED  TO  DATE.  WITH  CHAPTERS 
ON  THE  NEWEST  CLUBS.  •BALLS.  ETC. 

** 
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Black  Diamonds 

Translated  by  FRANCES  A GERARD 

A happy  l>len<l  of  the  elements  of  romance  with 
tho-e  of  every  day  life.  . . . The  action  is  varied,  an- 
imate!, and  sufficiently  caching  In  sustain  the  reader's 
interest,  to  width  a constant  appeal  is  also  made  by 
the  fresh  and  piquant  aspects  given  the  book  by  its 
Hungarian  atmosphere.  |6mo,  $1.50 

The  Green  Book 

or.  Freedom  Under  the  Snow 

Translated  by  MRS.  WAUGH 
A great  story  by  *>110  of  the  great  masters  of  fiction. 
Jdkai  t»  a writer  of  tremendous  power,  and,  always 
equal  to  hint  self  when  occasion  demands,  he  is  su- 
preme in  “'I  he  Green  Book.”  I6mu,  $1  50 

The  Lion  of  Janina 

or,  The  Lest  Days  of  the  Janissariee 
A TURKISH  NOVEL 

Translated  by  R.  MIS  BET  BAIN 

In  depicting  Ids  hero,  Alt  l*asha,  as  cruel  and  as 
crafty  an  < bunlal  a*  ever  lived,  he  has  drawn  him  in 
'itili  a pii  umsipic  manner,  and  touched  »«  lovingly 
and  charmingly  t|ic  very  few  and  slight  phase*  of  Ins 
character  that  were  -Mx.vc  reproach,  llial  he  compels 
our  admiration  in  spite  of  ourselves.  iCnto,  $1.2$ 
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THOMAS  HARl 

COMPLETE  WORKS 


THE  best  critics  of  England  apd  America  are  united  in  af- 
firming that  Thomas  Hardy  will  occupy  a permanent  place 
in  English  literature.  There  is  a vigor  and  virility  about 
his  work,  a rude  strength,  a portrayal  of  men  whose  blood 
runs  quick  and  red,  and  of  women  whose  primal  passions  make  them 
kin  to  all  the  healthy  women  of  the  world,  an  amazing  command  of 
expression,  the  power  to  tell  a story  with  direct,  straightforward, 
dramatic  force,  charging  like  a storm  through  the  pages — all  of  which 
place  Hardy  among  the  greatest  story-tellers  alive  to-day. 

There  is  an  evenness  in  his  work  which  is  unusual — all  his  books 
are  good — the  action  is  always  rapid  and  the  portrayal  of  character 
vivid,  real,  and  intensely  human. 

If  there  is  a better  story  anywhere  than  " Jude  the  Obscure,” 
it  would  be  hard  to  say  where,  unless  perhaps  his  " Tess  of  the 
D’Urbervilles,”  which  is  just  as  good.  The  author  calls  this  “ the  story  of  a pure  woman,”  and  in 
spite  of  her  fall  she  is  that.  It  is  a novel,  splendidly  heroic  in  execution,  terrific  in  its  stress,  sur- 
charged with  passion,  and  of  enduring  and  immortal  interest.  The  “ London  Academy  ” says:  “ It 
brands  itself  upon  the  mind  with  the  touch  of  incandescent  iron.”  The  story,  dramatized  and  sub- 
dued for  the  stage,  drew  great  audiences  in  America  and  throughout  Europe. 


Messrs.  Harper  3 Brothers  announce  the  publication  of  the  new  Wessex  Edition  of  Thomas  Hardy's 
works  in  twenty  volumes — the  only  complete  edition  of  the  famous  novelist’s  works. 


TITLES  OF  THE  VOLUMES: 


TESS  OF  THE  D’URBERVILLES 
UNDER  THE  GREENWOOD  TREE 
THE  HAND  OF  ETHELBERTA 
A LAODICEAN  (Vol.  1) 

A LAODICEAN  (Vol.  2) 

A PAIR  OF  BLUE  EYES 
THE  WELUBELOVED 
WESSEX  TALES 

FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD 
THE  MAYOR  OF  CASTERBRIDGE 


THE  RETURN  OF  THE  NATIVE  (Vol.  I) 

THE  RETURN  OF  THE  NATIVE  (Vol.  2) 

A GROUP  OF  NOBLE  DAMES 

DESPERATE  REMEDIES 

THE  WOODLANDERS 

TWO  ON  A TOWER 

JUDE  THE  OBSCURE  (Vol.  1) 

JUDE  THE  OBSCURE  (Vol.  2) 

LIFE’S  LITTLE  IRONIES 
THE  TRUMPET  MAJOR 


Complete  in  twenty  volumes,  handsomely  bound  in  green  rep  silk-finished  cloth,  with  gilt  tops  and 
uncut  edges.  With  frontispieces  in  sepia  on  India-tint  paper,  and  full-page 
illustrations  in  half  - tone  by  prominent  illustrators. 

OUR  OFFER 

We  will  send  you  the  entire  set  of  twenty  volumes,  all  charges  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00.  If  you  do 
not  like  the  hooks  when  they  reach  you,  send  them  back  at  our  expense,  and  we  will  return  the  $1.00.  If  you 
do  like  them,  send  us  $2.00  every  month  for  fifteen  months,  until  the  full  price,  $31.00,  is  paid.  On  receipt  of 
your  request  for  these  books  we  will  enter  you  as  a subscriber  for  one  year,  without  any  additional  cost  to  you, 
for  either  Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  Harper’s  Bazar,  or  The  North  American  Review. 
In  writing,  state  which  periodical  you  want. 

A half-leather  edition  is  also  published,  and  a booklet  Hutth  full  description  <will  be  sent  on  request 
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barrels— and  more— of  Schlitz 
beer  are  sold  annually.  Our 
agencies  dot  the  whole  earth. 

The  reason  is  purity.  More 
and  more  people  every  year 
are  demanding  it. 

Won’t  you  see  how  much 
better  it  is  than  poor  beer- 
how  different  the 


Aik  for  lit  Brrwtrj  Bottling 

Sit  that  tbt  cork  or  rruum  it  kraoJtJ 


after-effects? 


The  Beer 
That  Made  Milwaukee  Famou! 
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Sla.ve-Tra.de  Revelations 


The  article  which  appears  in  the  October  Magazine.  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Nevinson  (who  was  sent  by  the 
Magazine  to  Africa  to  expose  the  slave-trade),  is  the  first  which  has  come  from  the  actual  home  of 
the  traders.  Mr.  Nevikson  has  found  the  slave-trade  worse  than  could  have  been  believed.  After 
suffering  terrible  privation  and  sickness,  he  lias  made  his  way  into  the  very  heart  of  the  country,  and 
what  he  has  to  tell  will  be  awaited  with  the  most  intense  interest. 


The  Free  Kindergarten 

By  HAMILTON'  W.  MAB1F..  Mr.  MABIE  is  President 
of  the  New  York  Free  Kindergarten  Association,  lie 
has  not  only  contributed  a charming  article,  but  one  full 
of  interesting  and  new  information. 


Hours  with  a Crow 

Bv  HAROLD  S.  DFMIXG.  J*.  A delightful  nature 
paper  by  a new  writer — a true  story  of  a wild  crow  that 
was  almost  more  than  human  in  its  uncanny  exhibitions 
of  crafty  intelligence. 


Edwin  A.  Abbey’s  Pictures 

For  Shakespeare's  Henry  VI. 

An  artistic  and  literary  feature  of  uncommon  distinction  arc  Mr.  Abbey’s  remarkable  illustrations  for 
44 Henry  VI.,"  a most  notable  group  of  the  great  painter's  drawings,  made  for  Harper's  Magazine 
and  reproduced  in  tint.  With  accompanying  comment  by  Ernest  Rhys. 


Tendencies  of  American  Diplomacy 

By  Hon.  JOHN  BASSF.TT  MOORE.  A final  summing, 
up  of  the  influences  and  tendencies  of  our  diplomatic 
system.  The  last  article  in  Prop.  MOORE'S  notable 
series. 

& Complete  Short  Stories 

By  ELMORE  E.  PEAKE.  THOMAS  A.  JANVIER. 
SEWELL  FORI),  MARY  F..  WILKINS.  ANNIE  HAM- 
ILTON DONNELL.  JUSTUS  MILES  FORMAN. 
ABBY  MEGURF  ROACH. 


The  Letters  of  a Soldier  Who  Never  Saw  a Battle 

A touching  group  *»l  letters  written  in  war-time  by  a young 
soldier  who  left  hi«  home  filled  with  the  longing  to  fight 
for  his  country,  who,  alter  many  months  of  waiting  and 
inaction,  gave  up  his  life  in  an  army  hospital  in  the  South. 

Pictures  in  Color 

By  EDWIN  A ABBEY. 

HOWARD  PYLE. 

W H.  LAWRENCE. 

LUCIUS  HITCHCOCK. 


Booth  Tarkington’s  Great  Serial 


Sonnets  and  Songs 

by 

HELEN  HAY  WHITNEY 

Author  of  " The  Rose  of  Dawn,"  etc. 

Mrs.  Payne  Whitney  is  a daughter  of  the 
late  Secretary  of  State,  John  Hay.  and  her 
poetical  ability  is  well  known.  This  collection 
contains  twenty-six  love  sonnets,  together  with 
other  short  poems,  all  of  which  are  notable  for 
their  beauty  of  conception,  natural  charm  of 
expression,  and  simplicity  of  presentation. 

This  volume  is  undoubtedly  the  most  nota- 
ble publication  of  the  year  in  the  realm  of 
poetry. 

Post  8*vo,  Ornamented  Cloth,  Gilt  Top,  Printed  on  Fine 
Antique  Deckelled-Edge  Paper,  $ 1.20  net. 


Love’s 

Cross-currents 

By  ALGERNON 
CHARLES 
SWINBURNE 

There  is  not  ;i  page  without  its  spark  and 
flash  as  love's  currents  play  at  cross-purposes 
in  the  aflairs  of  the  four  interesting  young  peo- 
ple of  this  story — the  only  novel  the  great  poet 
Swinburne  has  ever  written.  It  is  full  of  de- 
licious humor,  glancing  wit,  and  the  keenest  of 
epigrams — a delightful,  exhilarating  surprise  to 
all  who  have  read  Swinburne's  poems. 

44  The  many  admirers  of  Swinburne  will  rub 
their  eyes  after  reading  the  first  few  pages. 

Here  is  a book  full  from  cover  to  cover  with 
humor,  wit,  bright  epigrams  -and,  stranger  still, 
with  boyish  spirits  and  fun." — Nfiv  York  Sun. 

Cloth.  Price  $1.50 
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COMMENT 

Tim  violent  demonstration*  of  protest  against  the  terms 
of  the  pence  arranged  at  Portsmouth,  which  took  place  during 
the  week  ending  September  1»  in  Tokio  and  other  Japanese 
towns,  subsided  after  a full  account  of  the  facts  was  given 
by  the  Premier,  Count  K.vtniiha,  to  representatives  of  tin* 
several  political  parties,  and  was  subsequently  published 
through  the  newspapers,  llutl  the  truth  been  made  known 
as  quickly  to  tht  Japanese  people,  who  were,  of  course,  deeply 
interested,  as  it  was  to  the  American  people,  who  were  merely, 
onlookers,  then*  might  have  been  disappointment,  but,  prob- 
ably, there  would  have  been  no  serious  breach  of  order  in  the 
Mikado's  capital.  As  the  Prime  Minister  pointed  out,  there 
has  been  current  some  misconception  concerning  the  condi- 
tion* of  the  peace  treaty.  Japan  retaining  the  right  to  fortify 
("ape  Soya,  which  constitutes  the  northern  tip  of  the  island 
of  Yezo  and  commands  La  Perousc  Strait,  though  the  liberty 
of  traversing  that  chauuel  is  conceded  to  Russia.  It  also  ap- 
pears that  the  section  of  the  railway  running  from  Harbin 
to  Port  Arthur,  which  is  to  pass  into  Japanese  hands,  begins 
at  a point  farther  north  than  has  been  hitherto  supposed, 
and  that  the  transfer  of  Russia's  railway  right*  south  of  that 
point  carries  with  it  the  right  to  own  mid  operate  the  coal- 
mines at  Fusluin  and  Yeutai.  It  is,  of  course,  understood 
that  the  St.  Petersburg  government  agrees  to  reimburse  the 
Russian  private  corporation  to  which  the  ceded  railway 
nominally  belonged  by  virtue  of  a concession  made  at  Peking. 
Japan  having  been  subrogated  in  the  rights  of  the  private  own- 
er of  the  franchise,  China,  if  she  desire*  to  take  over  the  ceded 
railway,  will  have  to  pay  for  it. 

A*  Russia  has  also  covenanted  to  pay  the  actual  exjicuso  of 
keeping  the  Russian  prisoners  of  war,  it  is  evident  that 
the  Tokio  government  will  get,  in  one  wuy  or  another,  n good 
deni  of  money.  It  has  been  computed  that  the  aggregute 
will  exceed  considerably  a hundred  million  dollar*.  A*  Japan 
is  reported,  on  good  authority,  to  have  on  deposit  in  Loudon, 
New  York,  mid  Berlin  at  least  n hundred  million  more,  sho 
will  he  at  no  loss  for  the  mean*  of  restoring  her  soldiers,  now 
in  Manchuria,  to  their  homes.  The  lease*  of  the*  tip  of  the 
Liau-Toug  Peninsula,  grained  by  China  to  Russia,  is,  on  its 
face,  non-traiisferahlc.  but  Japan's  tie  fac'o  possession  of  it 
will  not,  of  course-,  lie  disputed,  and  if  China  wishes  to  regain 
a territory  which  to  her  is  important,  a*  commanding  the 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li,  she  will  have  to  pay  a good 
price  for  it.  inasmuch  ««  the  Pus-duns  are  known  to  have 
expended  a great  many  millions  of  dollars  on  Port  Arthur 
and  Dalny.  We  deem  it  possible  that  Japan  will  sell  the  Li  a: 
Tong  lease  to  Chinn  for  two  reasons:  first.  her  suzerain' 
over  Korea  having  been  recognized,  Japan  ii<  longer  ms -I* 
Port  Arthur  u«  a naval  «liilinii;  secondly,  because  the  restoio 
lion  of  P««n  Arthur  1*«  China  would  coui|m-|  Great  Britain  i 
give  up  W<  i-hai-xvi  i,  in  pursuance  of  the  terms  «f  the  h -e 


under  which  site  hold*  the  last-named  naval  station.  Port 
Arthur  and  Wei-hai-wcn  having  been  aurreudered.  the  German 
Emperor  would  doubtless  find  it  impracticable  to  retain  Kino- 
eliou.  Thus  Chinn’s  territorial  integrity,  which  seemed  so 
seriously  impaired  before  the  outbreak  of  the  recent  war. 
would  bo  reestablished.  It  is  doubtless  possible  to  depict  in 
a ludicrous  light  the  suggestion  that  the  Celestials  may  be 
called  upon,  after  all.  to  “pay  the  freight  but  the  truth  is 
that,  next  to  Japan,  China  has  been  the  principal  beneficiary 
of  this  war.  and  should  dot -in  it  fortunate  if,  by  buying  hack 
the  Port  Arthur  lease,  she  eon  set  a precedent  for  the  recovery 
of  the  other  naval  stations  whereof  she  has  been  deprived. 


The  exposition  of  the  term*  of  pence  made  by  the  Premier, 
Count  Kvrsrit.\,  was  not  the  only  interesting  statement  made 
at  the  mooting  of  (soliticnl  leaders  held  after  the  outbreak 
in  Tokio.  Baron  Yamamoto,  Minister  of  the  Xavy,  expressed 
tlie  opinion  that  a far  heavier  sacrifice  of  life  would  have 
been  needl'd  to  take  Vladivostok  than  wns  involved  in  the 
capture  of  Port  Arthur,  while  the  importance  of  Vladivostok 
to  Japan  had  Ison  minimized,  now  that  the  latter  country’s 
control  of  communication*  with  the  Asiatic  mainland  by  way 
of  the  Strait  of  Korea  had  been  assured  by  the  alliance  with 
Great  Britain.  A similar  view  of  the  situation  won  expressed 
in  a Tokio  newspaper,  the  Xirhi  tfielii,  on  September  II,  bv 
Field- Marshal  Yammata,  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  who 
is  credited  with  having  been  the  brains  of  the  Japanese  army 
both  in  the  war  with  China  and  during  the  present  contest. 
The  Field-Marshal,  while  admitting  that  the  terms  of  peace 
might  fall  short  of  tlie  hope*  cherished  by  ninny  of  hi*  country- 
men. expressed  the  conviction  that  Russia’s  obduracy  and 
evident  desire  to  continue  the  war  left  no  prospect  of  obtain- 
ing adequate  reimbursement  for  the  cost  of  the  conflict,  to 
prosecute  which  further  would  have  imposed  additional  sacri- 
fice* on  Japan,  lie  believed,  he  added,  that  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  would  prove  advantageous  to  Japan's  national 
development,  whereas  n continuation  of  the  struggle  would 
simply  have  condemned  her  to  a waste  of  her  energies  and 
resources.  To  dispel,  however,  a possible  suspicion  that  the 
conclusion  reached  bv  him  had  been  promptest  by  any  doubt 
concerning  the  efficiency  of  Japan's  army  in  Manchuria, 
Yamauata  declared  that  his  country’*  military  strength  was 
unimpaired,  and  that  the  force*  under  Marshal  Oyama  could 
have  taken  Harbin. 

Those  who  imagine  that  the  limelight  of  the  world’s  at- 
tention will  lie  turned  away  from  President  Rooskvklt.  now 
that  the  war  in  the  Far  East  is  over,  are  likely  to  find  them- 
selves mistaken.  The  hour  i*  near  at  baud  for  the  fulfilment 
of  hi*  promise  to  call  together  the  powers  in  a second  con- 
ference at  The  Hague.  It  may  be  remembered  that  when 
the  Interparliamentary  Congress  met  in  the  ITritod  State*  a 
year  ago.  it  adopted  a resolution  which  pointed  out  that  the 
International  Place  Congress  of  1S&9  hud  fallen  far  short 
of  accomplishing  it*  purpose,  and  went  on  to  express  the  ho|ie 
that  a second  conference  of  the  kind,  which  the  American 
Chief  Magistrate  wns  requested  to  convoke,  might  prove  more 
successful.  It  wn*  obvious  that  the  request  could  not  bo  com- 
plied with  in  September,  1SMM.  because  the  nations  then  en- 
gaged in  the  Far-Eastern  war  could  not  have  taken  part  in  it. 
In  hi*  reply  to  the  resolution,  however,  Mr.  Rowevrit  said 
that  at  an  early  date  he  would  ask  foreign  governments  to 
join  in  a second  emigre**  at  The  Hague,  in  order  that  the 
work  done  in  1899  might  be  resumed  uttd  carried  forward. 


The  first  conference  itself  had  recognized  that  it  ought  to  have 
a successor,  inasmuch  as  several  important  questions  had  been 
left  unsettled.  The  President  suggested,  however,  that  it  would 
Ik*  wise  to  have  a second  pence  conference  complete  the  work 
left  unfinished  by  its  predecessor  before  attempting  to  fulfil 
the  aim  of  the  Interparliamentary  ITiiou.  to  wit,  the  esfab- 
lishment  of  an  international  congress,  which  shall  meet  pe- 
riodically for  the  discussion  of  itilerualionul  question*.  The 
matters  relegated  to  u *eeo»d  conference  were  undoubtedly 
i great  significance.  They  included  a revision  of  the  Geneva 
t • invention  of  August,  1 **«■*.  extending  the  application  of  the 
1 inane  principle*  therein  emlmdiod  to  maritime  warfare;  a 
■ w definition  of  i]i<*  rights  mid  duties  of  neutrals;  an  agrec- 
n : respecting  the  ein|do,vment  of  new  types  and  calibre* 
1 r i|es  mid  navnl  gulls;  uu  agreement  si*  to  the  limitation 
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of  armed  forces  by  land  and  sea  and  of  war  budgets ; a declara- 
tion of  the  inviolability  of  private  property  in  naval  warfare; 
and,  finally,  a formulation  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  a naval  force  to  bombard  ports,  towns, 
and  villages.  Another  matter  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  next 
peace  conference  has  reference  to  the  status  of  neutral  coun- 
tries. such  countries,  for  example,  as  Belgium  ami  Switzerland. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  general  purport  of  all  these  sub- 
jects proposed  for  international  agreement  is  to  circumscribe 
and  humanize  war.  It  has  already  been  proved  practicable 
to  lessen  the  barbarity  and  destructiveness  of  warfare,  though, 
in  view  of  what  occurred  after  the  adjournment  of  The  Hague 
Congress,  nobody  expects  to  see  war  renounced  altogether 
os  a mode  of  settling  controversies  between  nations.  During 
the  six  years  that  have  since  elapsed  we  have  witnessed  the 
war  in  South  Africa,  the  Philippine  insurrection,  the  Boxer 
rebellion  in  China,  and  the  contest  between  Russia  ami  Japan. 


Another  thing  that  has  happened  since  the  peace  congress 
was  called  by  the  Czar  in  189ft— it  did  not  assemble  till  the 
following  year — is  the  refutation  of  the  conclusion  arrived 
at  by  the  Polish  banker  M.  m:  Bloch,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  stupendous  financial  burdens  now  imposed  by  it  war 
would  be  found  henceforth  impracticable,  if.  DE  Bloch  cal- 
culated the  number  of  days  during  which  even  two  neighboring 
states  would  be  rich  enough  to  sustaiu  a conflict.  He  also 
asserted  that  armies  hereafter  would  In*  compelled  to  fight 
each  other  at  distances  of  several  miles,  that  the  bayonet 
would  never  again  be  used,  that  modem  fortresses  would  be 
found  impregnable,  and  that  annihilation  would  he  the  fate 
of  any  army  which  pushed  forward  in  the  open  field  against 
artillery.  None  of  those  prophecies  was  fulfilled  in  the  Far- 
Eastern  contest.  The  bayonet  was  repeatedly  used;  earth- 
works proved  untenable;  even  the  extraordinary  fortifications 
of  Port  Arthur  could  not  withstand  i>ersisteut  attack;  and  the 
war  in  Manchuria  was  prosecuted  for  eighteen  months,  al- 
though the  Russian  troops  were  many  thousands  of  miles  from 
their  base  of  reinforcement  and  supplies.  1 *nq  ucs  t i on  ably  the 
Polish  banker’s  honk,  which  made  to  great  a sensation  in  his 
day,  and  really  caused  the  convocation  of  the  first  Hague 
Congress,  now  requires  careful  revision  at  the  hands  of  pro- 
fessional experts,  in  the  light  of  recent  experience. 


We  indicate  elsewhere  some  of  the  reasons  why.  now  that  I 
the  war  in  the  Far  East  is  over,  the  cordial  relations  which  | 
for  upwards  of  a century  existed  between  the  United  States  ‘ 
and  Russia  should  and  doubtless  will  be  resumed.  That  the 
St.  Petersburg  government  will  welcome  a renewal  of  the 
former  friendly  understanding  is  evident  from  the  communi- 
cation made  by  Mr.  Witte  to  President  Roosevelt  at  Oyster 
Bay  on  the  evening  of  September  9.  The  peace  envoy  in- 
formed our  Chief  Magistrate  that  the  Czar  had  rescinded 
the  ukase  increasing  by  thirty  per  cent,  the  iinjiort  duties  on 
American  steel  and  iron  products,  with  the  exception  of  agri- 
cultural implements,  the  importation  of  which  Russia  could 
not  afford  to  cheek.  As  a matter  of  fact,  this  deem*  is  said 
to  have  affeeted  only  about  $3,000,000  worth  of  irou  and  steel 
products,  but  it  discouraged  our  iron  and  steel  producers,  who 
were  looking  forward  to  a great  expansion  of  the  Russian 
demand  for  our  commodities.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
the  abolition  of  the  thirty-per-cent  increased  duty  — which, 
by  the  way,  is  a voluntary  and  gratuitous  act  on  Russia's 
part,  no  reciprocal  coneessiou  being  requested  from  the  United 
States — was  suggested  to  the  CzHr  at  Peterhof  h.v  Mr.  Witte 
himself,  who,  as  Minister  of  Finance,  hud  advised  his  sover- 
eign to  impose  the  increased  duty,  by  way  of  retaliation  for 
the  extra  duties  imposed  under  the  Dinoley  tariff  on  Russian 
sugar  because  of  the  bounty  alleged  to  be  paid  by  Russia 
to  exporters. 

The  St.  Petersburg  government  denied  that  the  arrange- 
ment made  with  the  growers  of  beet -root  sugar  with  refer- 
ence to  exports  of  that  commodity  was  either  directly  or 
indirectly  a bounty.  The  Hague  conference  on  sugar 
bounties,  however,  held  that  the  arrangement  had  indirectly 
tlie  encouraging  efferf  of  a bounty.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  took  a similar  view,  and  in  pursuance 
of  the  decision  of  that  tribunal  Scoretary-of-iho-Treasury 
G.UIE  restored,  in  19<>2,  the  countervailing  duties  on  Kussiuu 
sugar  which  had  been  suspended  as  a matter  of  courtesy  ill 


1900  during  the  negotiations  for  a reciprocity  treaty.  Our 
sugar  importers  will  remember  that  ufter  the  aus|>ension  of 
the  countervailing  duties  the  other  bect-sugar-producing 
countries  of  Europe  complained  that  the  Russian  commodity 
was  tent  to  this  country  in  increasingly  large  amounts.  Rus- 
sia’s Finance  Minister,  Mr.  Witte,  warned  our  government  at 
the  time  that  if  the  countervailing  duties  should  be  reimposed, 
Russia  would  retaliate  by  levying  a discriminating  duty  of 
thirty  per  cent,  on  certain  American  products.  The  threat 
was  carried  out  by  the  ukase  to  which  we  have  referred.  The 
fact  that  it  is  now  withdrawn  without  any  request  for  an 
equivalent  is  justly  regarded  as  practically  a recognition  of 
the  service  rendered  to  Russia  by  Mr.  Rimmevei.t  in  bringing 
about  the  Portsmouth  conference  and  rescuing  it  from  failure; 
and  also  us  a suggestion  that  Russia  desires  a nwwal  of  the 
warm  friendship  which  formerly  bound  the  United  States 
to  Russia.  It  will  be  observed  that  incidentally  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  will  be  benefited  by  the  abolition 
of  the  extra  duty  on  imports  of  American  iron  uud  steel 
products  into  the  Czar's  dominions. 


The  disorder  in  Tokio  during  the  week  ending  September 
9 was  child’s  play  compared  with  the  dreadful  consequences 
of  tl»e  uprising  in  Russia’s  petroleum  region,  the  centre  of 
which  is  the  Caspian  seaport  of  Buku.  The  fighting  in  and 
around  this  city  between  the  Tatars  aud  Armenians  continued 
uninterruptedly  for  many  days,  and  at  last  accounts  the  troops 
were  still  scarcely  able  to  cope  with  the  insurgents.  Of  Tatars 
alone  it  was  computed  that  about  1500  had  been  killed  or 
wounded  tip  to  September  9.  and  the  losses  suffered  by  the 
Armenia  ns  can  hardly  fall  below  those  figures.  A part  of 
Baku  uud  almost  all  of  its  suburbs  arc  in  ruins,  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  workmen  are  starving.  It  appears  that  the 
machinery  of  3H*K)  out  of  the  3U4K)  oil-wells  in  the  7<Hf0  square 
acres  comprised  in  Russia’s  oil-producing  amt  has  been  an- 
nihilated, the  aggregate  loss  to  the  various  oil  companies  be- 
ing estimated  at  about  $90,tK)O,0OO-  To  appreciate  the  in- 
direct losses  that  will  be  incurred  by  Russian  industries  we 
must  l«*ar  in  mind  that  throughout  the  southern  provinces  of 
European  Russia,  not  coal,  hut  fuel  oil  is  consumed  in  steam- 
ships aud  in  factories  and  on  railways.  It  is  impossible  to 
alter  the  Volga  steamships  so  as  to  enable  them  to  burn  coal, 
because  the  vessels  were  constructed  without  bunker- rooms; 
and  it  will  be  impracticable  to  provide  coal  for  factories  and 
railroads  on  account  of  the  depletion  of  the  railway  rolling 
stock,  innumerable  cars  having  been  withdrawn  from  the 
regular  service  to  convey  supplies  and  men  to  Manchuria. 
Of  iilumiuating  oil  there  is  said  to  be  a sufficient  stock  in 
Russia  to  last  a year,  but  the  quantity  of  fuel  oil  available 
is  very  small.  The  deficit  cannot  bo  made  good  from  the 
Rumanian  and  (Jalieian  fields,  of  which  the  total  annual 
product  is  only  nine  million  barrels,  and.  therefore,  a recourse 
to  the  American  commodity  would  seem  unavoidable,  though 
it  should  be  home  in  mind  that  our  fuel  oil  is  of  a much  lower 
grade  than  that  which  hitherto  has  been  procured  from  Baku. 


As  to  the  cause  of  the  devastating  outbreak,  reports  differ. 
The  disorders  at  or  near  Baku  were  at  first  ascribed  to  the 
hatred  of  the  Moslem  Tatars  for  the  Christiun  Armenians. 
There  is,  probably,  no  doubt  that  racial  and  religious  antipathy 
has  played  an  important  part.  M.  TtMiwiAZErK,  a high  St. 
Petersburg  official,  attributes  the  dangerous  proportions  at- 
tained by  the  uprising  to  the  absence  of  intelligent  and  ener- 
getic men  among  the  local  administrators.  He  denounces  the 
Baku  authorities  for  their  failure  to  maintain  order  in  the 
■mall  district  under  their  control,  and  for  their  refusal  to 
permit  the  oil  companies  to  take  steps  for  their  own  protec- 
tion. It  appears  that  the  recent  outbreak  was  predicted  almost 
to  the  day  three  months  ago;  but  the  lo<*al  government  forbade 
the  refinery -owners  to  organize  a private  militia  for  tin?  pro- 
tection of  their  property.  When  the  oil-men  met  on  September 
9.  they  resolved  to  make  no  attempt  to  reopen  their  works 
until  the  right  to  keep  private  guards  should  be  granted. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a political  as  well  as  a racial  and  a 
religious  motive  for  the  insurrection.  M.  Xobkl,  the  gmat 
oil-fields  proprietor,  secs  in  the  outbreak  an  outcome  of  the 
political  labor  war  which  has  gone  on  since  last  December, 
when  delegates  of  the  organized  workmen  told  their  employer* 
that  if  they  wanted  oil  they  must  secure  reforms.  The  owners 
of  the  oil-fields  urged  the  St.  Petersburg  government  to  heed 
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the  demand.  hut  it  declined  to  do  so,  ami  as  working-men 
would  1m?  practically  disfranchised  in  the  scheme  of  reforms 
announced  in  the  ukase  of  August  19,  the  Social-Democratic 
organization  hn*  now  fulfilled  its  implied  threat.  What  has 
happened  at  Baku  will  probably  cause  the  electoral  law  to 
bo  remodelled  so  as  to  include  workmen  in  the  electorate, 
instead  of  disfranchising  them  by  u high  property  •nullifica- 
tion. 

An  interesting  paper  in  the  Nwrih  American  Review  by 
Genera!  Roy  Stoxr  is  entitled,  “Our  Failure  in  Porto  Rico.” 
Rut  is  it  not  too  soon  to  say  that  we  have  failed  there?’  When 
the  American  occupation  had  continued  for  nearly  two  years 
the  prospects  of  Porto  Rico  Were  so  bright,  and  prepara- 
tions for  the  industrial  development  of  the  island  were  so 
widely  advertised  by  promoters,  that,  as  staled  in  the  article. 
M it  was  feared  by  some  persons  in  the  States  that  the  people 
of  the  island  would  be  lost  in  the  rush  of  migration,  the 
land  monopolized  by  corporation*.  and  business  generally 
taken  possession  of  by  Americans.”  The  Committee  on  In- 
sular Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1990,  influ- 
enced by  those  who  entertained  that  “ groundless  apprehen- 
sion,” and  meaning  only  to  protect  the  nation’s  wards,  at- 
tached to  the  FoRakkh  resolution  an  amendment  the  practical 
effect  of  which  was  to  discourage  investors.  To  this  well- 
intended  legislation  the  writer  ascribes  a deplorable  conse- 
quence, namely,  that  u the  commerce  of  the  island  is  actually 
much  less  under  American  than  under  Spanish  rule,  though, 
of  course,  that  with  America  has  increased  with  free  trade 
there.”  In  brief,  then,  the  Porto-Ricana  have  been  “ killed 
with  kindness.” 

This  article  should  receive  very  careful  attention — the 
more  so  because  General  Stonk  voiced  the  present  discon- 
tent of  natives  who  certainly  require  friendly  encouragement, 
and  whose  characteristic  preeipitoteness  in  taking  courage  will 
manifest  itself  as  soon  as  they  know  that  such  attention  is 
being  given  to  their  troubles.  We  all  remember  the  pre- 
eipitatencss  they  showed  when,  on  July  27,  1898,  a few 
American  war-ships  entered  the  ]iort  of  Ponce,  and  people 
crowded  to  the  water’s  edge  to  welcome  the  invaders  with 
gift*  and  cheers.  The  leader  of  that  invasion  n few  day* 
later  sent  home  a mr-SNtge  to  the  following  effect:  “This  is 
u prosperous  and  beautiful  country;  results  so  far  have  been 
accomplished  without  the  loss  of  a single  life.  The  people 
are  enjoying  a holiday  in  honor  of  our  arrival.”  But  now, 
not  less  suddenly  depressed  than  quickly  elated,  they  miss 
the  true  meaning  of  Amcrieim  achievements  in  their  island. 
Too  easily  they  lose  sight  of  facts  admitted  by  General  STOXK: 
that  we  have  given  them  good  and  cheap  government;  Amer- 
ican protection  without  American  taxation;  relief  and  assist- 
ance after  the  great  storm;  assurance  of  peace.  good  order,  and 
a proper  administration  of  justice;  such  novelties  as  schools, 
sanitary  works,  ami  lamest  and  industrious  officials,  etc.  A 
part  of  the  necessary  work  oti  behalf  of  the  |ieop]e  of  Porto 
Rico  luts  been  done  already,  and  well  done.  They  know  it, 
and— overlook  it.  The  most  serious  evils  now  affiietiug  them 
are  deep-rooted.  Their  historians  can  tell  them  how  those  evils 
were  planted  during  the  centuries  when  their  ancestors  were 
subject  to  influence*  most  hostile  to  the  development  of  native 
capacity,  strength  of  character,  or  the  virtues  without  which 
no  community  could  prosper  genuinely,  even  though,  inhabit- 
ing a rarely  fertile,  rarely  beautiful  island,  it  should  he  hin- 
dered by  no  restraining  amendment  from  getting  American  or 
foreign  corporations  to  rais:>  its  sugar,  fruits,  ami  coffee,  and 
build  its  railroads.  The  serious  work  that  was  to  he  done  after 
that  merry  invasion  required  time — more  than  seven  years! 


Mueh  regret  will  he  felt  for  the  illness  of  Huron  Koui'ra, 
whose  indisposition  is  thought  at  this  writing  to  Ik*  typhoid 
fever.  Huron  Komi  it  a already  had  troubles  enough  without 
fulling  ill,  and  they  were  such  as  had  wott  him  a grout  deal  of 
syni|Mith.v.  He  has  been  made  one  of  r Ih*  chief  seiqicgnat*  for 
an  unpopular  bargain,  which  real  I v lulled  for  no  scapegoat, 
la-caUM*  it  whs  a wise  bargain.  If  it  laid  needed  u scapegoat, 
Baron  Komiua  was  not  tin-  man  for  that  office,  because  the 
bargain,  according  to  the  most  credible  Hmitints,  was  made 
over  his  head.  Hut  the  terms  of  pence  being  still  uu|Nipulur 
in  Japan,  he  is  among  those  who  an-  most  blamed  for  them. 
It  may  la*  that  if  his  return  home  is  delayed  for  a time  lie 


will  meet  with  a better  reception  than  if  he  had  sailed  this 
week,  as  he  intended.  There  is  political  consolation  for  him. 
if  Ik*  need*  it,  in  the  ex|iericticc  of  John  Jay,  who,  having 
negotiated,  in  Paris,  a treaty  with  England  which  many  of  hi* 
countrymen  execrated,  came  home  to  he,  presently,  more  re- 
*l*-cted  than  ever,  and  to  leave  one  of  the  most  honored  names 
in  American  history. 

In  the  thirty  years*  course  of  its  operation  the  Elevated  rail- 
road  in  Xew  York  lias  been  remarkably  free  from  serious  acci- 
dents. I’p  to  the  time  wlu-n  electricity  became  the  motive 
power  the  road  hud  never  had  a passenger  killed  inside  of  a 
ear,  and  up  to  the  morning  of  September  11,  a ear  with  j*as- 
rengere  in  it  had  never  been  thrown  from  the  Elevated  struc- 
ture to  the  street.  That  this  last  |ios*ibi)it.v  could  happen  was 
lamentably  demonstrated  on  the  day  named,  when,  by  a mis- 
take of  tnotoruiun.  signalman,  or  both,  a Ninth  Avenue  train 
going  at  full  s|»eed  was  turu«-d  round  a corner  into  Fifty-third 
Street,  with  the  result  that  four  of  the  ears  in  the  train 
jumped  the  track,  and  were  more  or  less  smashed,  and  one 
was  thrown  down  into  the  street,  turning  over  ns  it  went,  and 
crashing  into  broken  hjts  ns  it  lauded.  Twelve  deuths  and 
nearly  forty  injured  passengers  was  the  immediate  result  of 
this  accident,  and  several  of  the  injured  have  since  died.  It 
has  jarred  tin*  nerve*  of  some  of  the  990,000  who  ride  on  the 
Elevated  daily  to  have  it  demonstrated  that  ears  can  be  thrown 
into  the  street,  but  the  OttO.fKMt  will  ride  daily  as  heretofore. 
An  excellent  way  to  prevent  a recurrence  of  this  particular 
accident  would  he  to  put  a tunnel  under  Sixth  Avenue,  and 
take  the  Elevated  structure  out  of  that  street  altogether. 

The  province  of  Calabria,  which  was  devastated  on  Septnn- 
Iht  8 by  an  earthquake  of  exceptional  severity,  is,  of  course, 
not  the  same  geographically  as  that  which  ben  the  name  in 
the  days  of  the  Roman  Republic.  In  11««ai‘k's  time  what 
was  called  Calabria  lay  east  of  the  Ajiciiuine*,  and  consti- 
tuted the  heel  of  tlie  boot,  to  which  the  shape  of  Italy  lias 
been  so  frequently  compared.  The  Calabria  of  to-day  forms 
that  part  of  the  Italian  boot  which  runs  from  the  instep  to 
tlie  tip  of  tin*  t«M\  Famous  once  as  a part  of  Magna  Grsceia, 
it  is  full  of  interest  to  scholar*,  and  still  preserves  many  trace* 
of  the  Greek  type  in  its  population.  Tlie  ser.jie  of  the  catas- 
trophe will  Ik*  comprehended  when  we  say  that  the  important 
town*  of  Pizzo  and  Montcleore  (the  ancient  Hipponium), 
together  with  eighteen  villages,  wen*  almost  annihilated,  so 
far  us  the  buildings  arc  concerned.  No  fewer  than  400  per- 
sons are  already  known  to  buve  been  killed  by  falling  walls; 
hundreds  of  others  have  been  injured  by  flying  stones  and 
timber,  and  many  thousands  are  left  destitute.  As  far  north 
as  Naples,  and  even  Florence,  a shock  was  observed,  while  at 
Catanzaro,  tlie  centre  of  the  urea  of  disturbance,  it  lasted  for 
eighteen  seconds.  Of  course  there  have  been  more  destructive 
earthquakes  among  the  many  thousand*  recorded  from  lflOti 
tu  . to  1830  in  the  well-known  Maixkt  catalogue.  Among  the 
most  memorable  seismic  tremors  may  hi*  not<*d  that  of  1092. 
when  in  Sicily  nearly  ItHt.iHMi  |K*ople  were  engulfed;  that  which 
left  Lisbon  a heap  of  ruin*  in  1753,  and  killed  35,000  per- 
son*; that  which  wiped  out  Aleppo  in  1822;  that  which,  in 
1851,  destroyed  14,009  human  being*  in  the-  Basilicata,  a prov- 
ince adjoining  Calabria;  and  those  experienced  at  Quito  in 
18453;  in  Peru  in  1808;  at  Charleston  in  ISHti;  and  in  Japan 
in  1801.  Professor  Mil.vk  ha*  reekonrd  that  in  Japan  there 
is  at  least  mi  earthquake  daily,  and  that  probably  there  arc 
from  twenty  to  fifty  seismic  disturbance*  noted  on  tin*  earth’* 
surface  within  every  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  well  known  that 
in  Japan,  South  America,  and  some  other  countries  buildings 
are  especially  adapted  to  withstand  earthquake*,  hut  this  *cem* 
not  to  have  been  the  ease  in  southwestern  Italy,  although  a 
severe  earthquake  was  experienced  in  Calabria  in  1783.  and 
violent  shock*  have  been  felt  there  nqicatcdly  during  the  last 
hundred  years. 

We  rend  in  the  Loudon  New*  that  the  Society  of  American 
Women  in  Lmilnii  i*  considering  an  investment  of  f2.4NtO.4KMt 
in  a scheme  for  providing  for  American  girls  a clump  of 
scholarship*  which  shall  enable  them  to  enjoy  opportunities 
of  stmly  in  the  English  universities  such  as  are  afforded  by  the 
Kiiopks  scholarship*  to  American  young  men.  Mrs.  Olynks, 
president  of  the  society  mentioned.  who  lias  expounded  tin 
jHissihilitics  of  this  idea  to  the  Xch's,  says  the  plan  must  fa- 
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voml  is  to  bring  over  two  Kiris  from  each  State  and  one  from 
the  District  of  Columbia,  for  a two  years’  course  in  an  Eng- 
lish university,  llcr  own  society,  she  thinks,  could  endow  a 
scholarship  for  the  girl  from  the  District.  For  the  main- 
tenance of  the  other  ninety-two  slie  relies  on  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women’s  Clubs  of  America,  which,  she  says,  she 
fi'imdcd,  and  which,  she  says,  now  represents  700,000  women 
in  the  1’nited  States.  She  does  not  doubt  that  the  General 
Federation  will  easily  raise  $10,0U«,tKK)  to  send  American  girl 
students  to  Kngluud.  The  scheme  is  to  be  submitted  at  the 
forthcoming  conference  of  the  Federation  in  Boston.  Asked 
what  result*  she  hoped  to  gain  if  her  plan  went  through,  s!»c 
said:  “Just  two.  To  give  our  girls  a wider  outlook  in  life, 
and  to  draw  the  peoples  of  the  two  countries  closer  together.” 


No  prudent  journal  would  rush  in  to  question  the  ability 
of  the  (Jeneral  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  of  America  to 
raise  any  sum  of  money  for  any  purpose  that  it  seriously 
tackled.  Tf  the  federated  elubs  undertake  to  find  the  money 
to  maintain  ninety-three  girl*  at  NewnhomorGirton.no  doubt 
they  can  do  it,  and  once  the  money  is  found  and  the  scholar- 
ships offered  the  girls  will  scramble  for  them.  But  would  our 
girl*  get  in  England  the  wider  outlook  that  Mrs.  Glynbu 
recommends?  Is  not  Paris  a preferable  place  for  them?  The 
fashion*  are  better  in  Paris;  the  Sorbonne  is  an  unrivalled 
place  of  instruction  for  qualified  students.  It  seems  to  us 
that  there  arc  many  more  facilities  in  Paris  for  bursting  our 
girls’  views  of  life  wicks  open  than  in  either  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge. Our  girls  must  think  so,  too,  for  they  dote  on  Paris. 
Our  most  noted  contemporary  woman  historian — Miss  Tar- 
BKLL — studied  historical  research  and  embellishment  in  Paris. 
If  the  women’s  clubs  are  going  into  the  business  of  exporting 
American  girls  for  improvement,  of  course  they  will  give 
Paris  very  careful  consideration.  And  when  it  comes  to  draw- 
ing peoples  of  countries  together,  are  not  the  French  also 
worth  drawing?  There  is  no  more  instructive  people  any- 
where, and  our  relations  with  them  need  cultivation  a good 
deal  more  than  our  relations  with  the  English. 


Everybody’s  drinking  habits  are  of  interest  to  everybody 
else,  especially  if  they  are  bad.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
climate  of  the  British  Isles  is  more  favorable  to  the  consump- 
tion of  alcoholic  stimulants  than  our  climate.  We  expect 
tl«e  British  to  drink  more  per  gullet  than  we  do,  and  they 
have  always  lived  handsomely  up  to  our  expectation*.  We 
have  liked  the  statistics  of  British  drinking  because  they  make 
us  *vm  temperate  hv  contrast.  They  are  falling  off  a little 
in  this  particular.  This  year’s  report,  like  that  of  several 
years  immediately  preceding  it.  tells  of  decreased  consumption 
of  wines,  spirits,  and  beer.  Either  our  cousins  are  feebler  than 
they  wen1  and  cannot  carry  so  much  rum,  or  they  are  wiser 
than  they  were  and  do  not  want  so  much,  or  they  are  poorer 
and  cannot  buy  so  much.  At  any  rate,  they  drink  less  of 
most  things.  There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  |K>rt  wine 
of  a modern  sort,  considerably  lighter  than  the  port  that  in 
the  last  century  gave  most  solvent  Englishmen  the  gout,  and, 
among  spirit*,  brandy  is  ns  much  drunk  as  ever.  In  that  there 
seems  to  be  evidence  of  n disposition  to  substitute  grape 
products  for  grain  products,  which  is  a gain  to  sentiment,  and 
very  likely  to  health. 

The  outcome  of  the  State  census  just  taken  in  New  York 
lias  been  made  known  unofficially,  and  lias  suggested  some 
interesting  comparison*.  The  figures  credit  the  State  with  a 
population  of  nearly  4.000,000  lieing  attributed  to 

New  York  city  alone.  It  seems,  then,  that  the  State  of  New 
York  contains  almost  twice  as  many  inhabitants  as  the  king- 
dom of  Scotland  or  the  kingdom  of  Ireland;  more  than 
Sweden  ami  Norway  pul  together,  and  almost  as  many  as 
Belgium  and  the* Netherlands  combined.  The  only  countries 
on  the  European  continent  which  are  more  populous  than  the 
State  of  New  York  arc  the  empires  of  Russia  and  Austria- 
Hungary,  the  republic  of  France,  mid  the  kingdoms  of  Prus- 
sia, Italy,  and  Spain.  The  State  of  New  York  ha*  many 
more  inhabitants  than  any  laitin-Amcriran  republic  except 
Brazil  and  Mexico.  Its  population  i*  more  than  twice  as 
large  as  was  that  of  the  whole  I’nited  States  in  1700.  when 
the  first  census  under  the  Constitution  was  taken,  and  consid- 
erably larger  than  was  that  of  all  the  I'nitcd  States  in  1S10. 
Pennsylvania,  which  is  gaining  at  an  almost  equal  rale,  had 


0,302,000  inhabitants  in  1900,  and  probably  would  come  very 
near  tho  7.000,000  mark  to-uay.  The  only  member  of  the 
1'nion  which  seems  to  have  any  prospect  of  overtaking  tlu 
Empire  Commonwealth  and  tl»e  Keystone  State  is  Texas.  The 
preeminence  of  the  port  of  New  York  in  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  I'nited  States  is  well  known.  In  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1902,  that  city  was  credited  with  nearly  half  of  all  the  ex- 
ports of  the  ITnion,  and  with  more  than  half  of  the  imports 
into  the  republic.  The  fact  is  less  familiar  that  New  York 
has  more  capital  employed  in  manufactures  than  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  value  of  the  products  is  greater. 

What  may  happen  to  a war-ship  in  time  of  peace  was  late- 
ly illustrated  by  the  American  gunboat  Bennington,  and  now 
again  by  Admiral  Tooo's  flag-ship  .V ikata . which  took  fire  at 
Sasebo  at  midnight  on  September  10.  In  the  course  of  two 
hours,  in  spite  of  all  that  could  lie  done  with  the  ship's  ap- 
paratus and  with  the  help  of  firemen  from  shore,  the  fire 
reached  a magazine,  which  exploded,  blowing  out  a hole  lie- 
low  the  water-line,  and  the  ship  sunk.  The  disaster  killed 
256  men  and  wounded  343.  The  fire  is  said  to  have  started  near 
the  mainmast.  What  caused  it  docs  not  appear,  but  may  lie 
learned  when  tho  ship  is  raised.  That  she  will  bp  raised  ami 
repaired  is  probable,  as  she  lies  in  shallow  water.  Happily, 
Admiral  Togo  was  ashore  at  the  time  of  the  fire. 

William  S.  Rorsitkr.  chief  clerk  of  the  Census  Office,  is 
said  to  be  under  consideration  as  the  successor  to  Public 
Printer  Palmer.  We  quoted  last  week  from  Mr.  Rossitkr's 
article  in  the  current  Atlantic  Monthly,  wherein  he  reviews 
and  discusses  the  defects  of  the  Government  Printing-office. 
Ho  says  the  Public  Printer,  with  a salary  of  $4500,  is  one 
of  the  worst  underpaid  manufacturers  in  the  country.  So  it 
would  seem,  considering  the  amount  of  business  that  the  office 
does.  Yet  Mr.  Rossitkr's  opinion  of  the  salary  would  prob- 
ably not  prevent  his  taking  the  appointment.  If  it  is  offered 
him,  and  he  does  take  it,  we  shall  have  another  illustration 
of  how  little  salary  has  to  do  with  the  attractiveness  of  im- 
portant posts  in  the  public  service.  For  all  that,  the  salary 
is  too  low. 

The  French  newspaper  correspondent  who  cabled  home  to 
his  journal  in  Pari*  President  Rooskvki.t’k  reflections  upon 
the  peace  of  Portsmouth  seems  not  to  have  abused  a confi- 
dence, but  to  have  manufactured  an  interview  out  of  whole 
cloth.  It  seems  he  did  go  to  Oyster  Bay,  Hiid  did  sec  the 
President,  but  Secretary  Lorr.  in  the  letter  sent  out  to  disa- 
vow the  correspondent’s  story,  says  to  him:  “The  President 
had  no  conversation  with  you  about  the  terms  of  peace,  and 
your  account  of  your  alleged  interview  with  him  is  a fabrica- 
tion from  beginning  to  end,  without  any  foundation  in  fact.” 
We  wonder  if  the  Petit  Parinien,  which  published  the  bogus 
interview,  will  print  Mr.  LoEB’d  letter?  Probably  not,  but  its 
neighbors  will. 

Pit's  X.  seems  to  he  a very  Roosevelt  of  Popes.  Tradition 
cannot  hold  him  unless  lie  approves  it.  He  has  made  term* 
with  the  Italian  government.  He  has  broken  out  of  the 
bounds  of  tho  Vatican  that  his  eminent  predecessor  kept  so 
scrupulously.  Now  we  hear  that  an  athletic  meeting  lm*  been 
arranged  to  he  held  under  his  patronage  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Vatican,  in  which  hundreds  of  contestants  will  com- 
pete. The  Pope  has  given  the  gold  and  silver  medals  which 
arc  to  he  prizes,  and  it  is  announced  that  he  will  himself  be 
present  at  the  final  event  on  the  programme.  What  could 
better  pmphn°ize  the  impression  that  the  Pope  is  a modern 
man,  concerned  with  the  life  that  now  is,  ami  solicitous  to 
foster  whatever  makes  men  fitter  to  live  it? 


The  Worcester  Telegram  is  dissatisfied  with  the  manners 
of  the  German  Emperor  because  he  told  Congressman  Britrit- 
pir.i.t>,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  stands  six  feet  six,  that  if  he  was 
a German  he  would  have  him  in  the  Imperial  Guard.  “ Tin* 
Kaiser  should  know."  says  the  haughty  Telegram,  “ that  Amer- 
icans are  not  flattered  by  such  suggestions  a*  that.”  Comp, 
come f Since  when  have  Americans.  Pennsylvania  Congress- 
men and  others,  become  resentful  of  the  suggestion  that  they 
were  models  of  manly  beauty?  We  have  not  noticed  any  in- 
timation from  Congressman  Birciikiklo  that  the  Kaiser’s 
manner*  did  not  suit  him. 
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The  United  States  and  Russia 

Theme  i*  no  doubt  that  up  to  the  outbreak  of  our  war  with 
Spain,  during  which  the  cordial  attitude  of  the  British  government 

shurply  contrasted  as  it  wax  with  the  scarcely  veiled  hostility 
evinced  in  many  Continental  capitals — caused  a’  material  change 
in  the  feeling  with  which  Ureal  Britain  had  been  viewed  on  this 
*idc  of  the  Atlantic,  the  European  power  which  was  rt-gnnied 
with  moat  sympathy  by  a majority  of  American  citizens  was  Rus- 
sia. hor  this  sympathy,  which  used  to  perplex  some  foreign  on- 
lookers. there  was  solid  foundation.  In  Russia’s  case  the  sources 
«>l  possible  friction,  which  compelled  our  statesmen  to  watch  nar- 
rowly the  proceedings  of  other  European  powers,  did  not  exist, 
except  as  regards  her  soon  relinquished  foothold  in  northwestern 
America,  which  to  us,  up  to  18-Hi.  was  almost  n terra  incognita. 

rent  Britain.  France,  and  Spain  had  each  an  important  stake  in 
the  Xew  World:  Russia,  after  she  had  ceded  to  us  Alaska  for  an 
insignificant  sum,  hud  none.  Thenceforward,  from  a geographical 
and  international  point  of  view,  there  was  no  possible  basis  for  a 
conflict  of  interest*  between  Russia  and  the  United  State*. 

American  sympathy,  however,  for  the  Russian  people  and  it* 
ruling  dynasty — which  were  long  undistinguished  in  the  |M>pulur 
mind— had  positive  as  well  as  negative  grounds.  At  three  memor- 
able conjunctures  in  our  national  history  the  action  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  government,  whatever  may  have  been  the  motive,  had 
proved  undeniably  useful  to  the  American  Republic,  flic  surrender 
of  Corwvaij.ih  at  Yorktown  did  not  I tend  the  inflexible  will  of 
(•maoE  III.:  what  broke  Ihc  King’s  Mublom  heart  was  the  ad- 
hesion of  Catherine  II.  to  the  League  of  Neutrals,  by  which 
British  commerce  was  exposed  to  a process  of  strangulation.  Again, 
in  1813-14.  British  statesmen,  seeking  employment  for  the  nrmy 
under  Wri.i.ixotox,  which  hud  driven  Xai-oi.ko.n’*  marshals  out 
of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  nnd  noting  the  avowed  disloyalty  of 
New  England  to  the  .Madihox  administration,  caressed  the  idea 
of  annexing  our  northeastern  States  to  Canada,  and  of  wresting 
from  us  the  newly  purchased  territory  of  I,oui«jaiui.  Had  Wellixu- 
iox  himxclt  been  despatched  across  the  Atlantic,  instead  of  hi* 
brother -in-law.  Sir  Edward  J’akkxiiau.  and  had  lie  hml  «t  his 
disposal,  a*  certainly  he  would  have  demanded,  four  time*  as 
many  Peninsula  veterans  u«  were  given  to  Pakkxiiam,  it  is  to 
lie  feu r«-d  Mint  the  battle  of  Xew  Orleans  would  have  had  a differ- 
ent outcome,  anil  that  the  Hartford  Convention  would  have  had 
different  results.  In  any  event,  the  war  of  1812,  which,  short  as 
it  was.  wrecked  our  finances,  must  have  been  long  protraeted. 
Whatever  may  have  lieen  his  motive,  the  pregnnut  fail  is  that 
AkexaxokB  I.,  in  the  nick  of  time,  offered  to  mediate  lietween 

flreat  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  that,  when  his  first 

offer  was  declined,  he  presently  renewed  it,  so  that  England,  un- 
willing to  offend  her  ally,  could  only  avert  the  Czar’s  mediation 
by  agreeing  to  send  peace  commissioners  to  Client.  The  third  in- 
cident which  we  have  in  mind  is  the  faet,  which  no  lapse  of  time 
tan  stale,  that  at  a crisis  of  our  civil  war — when  the  wish  of 

X'APOi.tox  ill.  to  bring  about  foreign  intervention  on  behalf  of 

the  Southern  Confederacy  was  believed  to  he  on  the  verge  of  ful- 
filment— a Russian  fleet  suddenly  appeared  in  the  harbor  of  Xew 
Ynrk  and  a Russian  squadron  in  San  Francisco.  During  the  last 
twenty  months  we  have  been  challenged  to  produce  proof,  written 
or  oral,  that  the  Russian  war-ships  had  received  orders.  o|m-ii  or 
secret,  to  cooperate  with  the  American  navy  in  a given  con- 
tingency. As  we  are  unable  to  adduce  such  evidence,  let  us  con- 
cede, for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  fortunately  timed  arrival 
of  that  fleet  and  squadron  was  an  accident:  we  may.  neverthe- 
less, Iw  suffered  to  express  the  fervent  hope  that  when  next  we  are 
struggling  for  our  nulional  existence,  such  another  accident  may 
occur,  to  *<nd  throughout  our  liordcr*  just  such  a thrill  of  hope 
and  confidence  and  to  administer  to  our  enemies  just  such  a slun  k 
of  dismay.  It  ha*  also  l*-en  argued  that  we  owe  no  gratitude  to 
Catherine  II.  for  lending  her  tremendous  prestige  to  the  League 
of  Neutrals,  because  Russia,  like  Prussia,  foreWirc  to  recognize 
(be  independence  of  the  United  States  until  after  it  had  lieen  ac- 
knowledged by  England  herself ; and  that  our  alleged  indebtedness 
to  Alexander  I.  for  bis  offer  to  mediate  in  the  war  of  1812  is 
equally  illusory,  for  the  reason  that  he  needed  all  the  money 
which  his  British  ally  could  lend  for  his  own  operations  against 
XaPoi.eox,  and  wins  naturally  loath  to  see  much  of  it  expended  on 
the  further  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

We  submit  that,  for  national,.ua  well  as  individual,  beneficiaries 
of  acts  calculated  to  revivify  and  rescue,  it  were  to  consider  too 
curiously  to  consider  so.  It  is  an  old  and  shrewd  adage  that  the 
enemy  of  our  enemy  should  lie  accepted  as  our  friend,  seeing  that, 
in  opposing  our  antagonist,  lie  renders  us  the  very  service  which 
we  should  want  a friend  to  |M-vform.  There  i*  u more  familiar 
saying  that  it  ill  becomes  one  to  look  a gift -horse  in  the  mouth. 
Even  those  who  make  up  their  minds  for  themselves  and  pay  no 
heed  to  proverbial  wisdom,  can  hardly  have  failed  to  notice  from 
what  quarter  of  the  European  skv  onr  gifts  of  fortune  have  invnria- 
hlv  come.  The  story  of  our  relations  with  England  during  the  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  years  la-tween  the  Peace  of  Versailles  and  onr 
war  with  Spain  was  one  long,  dismal  record  of  dislike,  jealousy. 


Mi-picion.  and  acrimonious  controversy,  which  often  threatened  to 
culminate,  and  once  did  actually  result,  in  war.  As  for  France, 
scarcely  twenty  years  had  passed  after  she  aided  us  to  gain  our 
independence  when  we  became  the  victims  of  maritime  warfare  at 
her  hands,  and  acquired  thow  indisputable  claim*  to  redress  for 
depredations  on  American  commerce  which  rankled  in  our  mem- 
ories for  forty  years.  From  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  we  never 
leceived  anything  hut  favors;  with  her  we  never  had  the  shadow  of 
a disagreement,  except  for  a fleeting  moment,  just  before  the 
Mux  hoe  doctrine  was  proclaimed,  when  a Russian  admiral  con- 
ceived the  quickly  repudiated  notion  of  setting  up  a filmy  pre- 
tension to  California.  In  a word,  up  to  twenty  months  ago  our 
national  account  with  Russia  showed  no  entries  except  upon  the 
debit  side.  Invariably  she  hud  U-en  the  creditor. 

How  came  it  to  pass  that,  from  about  the  middle  of  1808,  these 
fact*  scent  to  have  faded  from  the  national  consciousness;  and, 
even  by  those  who  reineniltcrcd,  were  perversely  belittled  or  de- 
scribed ns  myths?  It  would  lie  absurd  to  assume  that  for  such  a 
surprising  phenomenon  there  was  no  substantial  cause.  Let  tis 
lie  fiank.  and  say  that  we  believe  the  American  people  to  have 
t*wn  right  in  holding  that  the  Japanese  had  just  grounds  for 
resenting  the  act  by  which  they  had  liven  deprived  of  the  Liau- 
Tong  Peninsula  while  Russia  inquired  that  coign  of  vantage;  and 
for  resenting  Russia's  successive  encroachments  on  Korea,  cul- 
minating. an  they  did.  in  the  BEZOURAZor  scheme  for  exploiting 
the  lumber  forests  on  the  Korean  side  of  the  Yalu  River.  Let  u* 
nl*o  acknowledge  that  all  neutral  powers  commercially  interested 
in  China  were  justified  in  complaining  of  Russia's  delay  in  ful- 
filling her  written  promise  to  evacuate  Manchuria.  But  how,  it 
may  la-  asked,  do  you  reconcile  the  admission  that  the  synijuithy 
felt  in  the  Uuited  Slates  for  Ja]mn  during  the  recent  contest  had 
n solid  foundation  with  your  present  assertion  that  the  time  has 
fome  for  a genuine  revival  of  our  old  friendship  for  Russia?  We 
reply  that  such  a reconcilement  is  easy,  in  view  of  the  faet  that 
the  Peace  of  Portsmouth  was  one  from  which  the  honor  of  each 
signatory  emerged  intact  ; was  one  which  left  no  legacy  of  rankling 
humiliation,  but  which  iiuhm-d  both  lielligerents  with  such  whole- 
some reciprocal  reaped  that  a future  amicable  adjustment  of  their 
interest*  in  eastern  Asia  may  la-  looked  upon  as  assured.  There 
is  nothing  inconsistent  in  the  fact  that  while  we  approved  of 
Japan’*  resolve  to  lilwrate  Manchuria,  we  shall,  with  equal  hearti- 
ness, applaud  Russia's  reversion  to  her  traditional  and  natural 
objective,  where,  seeking  I hat  access  to  the  open  srw  deserved  by 
a mighty  nation,  she  looks  for  it  no  longer  in  the  Far  East,  nor 
yet  by  way  of  Persia,  tail  through  the  IWjkuu-  and  the  Dar- 
danelles. Russia's  true  goal,  the  true  one.  Iieeatise  near  at  hand 
ami  quickly  attainable  both  by  land  ami  sea.  was  marked  out 
for  her  when  the  sons  of  Rt'KiK  launched  their  lurks  on  the 
Dnieper  nnd  turned  their  prows  toward*  Byzantium:  was  steadily 
kept  in  view  by  the  a|Kier.vpha1  hut  wisely  feigned  testament  of 
Peter  the  Great:  was  not  for  a moment  lost  sight  of  by  Cath- 
erine THE  Cheat  when  she  planned  her  projects  of  southward 
expansion;  wa* closely  approached  by  Diebitmti,  when,  in  the  third 
decade  of  the  Inst  century,  lie  dictated  terms  of  |m-hcc  to  Turkey 
at  Adrianoplc:  and  was  brought  within  n hair's  breadth  of  achieve- 
ment when  lcXATIRFE  extorted  the  treaty  of  San  Stcfnno  within 
sight  of  Constantinople.  Why  should  not  American  citizens,  like 
nil  other  Christian  people,  rejoice  to  sec  the  dream  of  cent  uric* 
fulfilled,  to  witness  the  realization  of  the  vision  in  which,  at 
Inst,  the  Russian  cross  is  la-held  supplanting  the  crescent  of  the 
Moslem  on  the  dome  of  .St.  Sophia? 

There  is  yet  another  question  to  be  answered.  How  ran  we 
reconcile  our  declaration  of  g.iod-will  toward  the  House  of  Roman- 
off— a good- will  merited  by  great  services  rendered  and  accepted 
— with  the  syni|iathy  which  we  ought  to  ferl  for  the  Russian  p«-o- 
ple  struggling  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  autoeraey,  and  for 
the  Jews  who  have  so  long  lieen  victims  of  discriminative  persecu- 
tion in  the  Czar’s  dominions?  Common  sense  should  teach  us 
flint  if  our  professed  sympathy  for  the  Russian  Liberals,  for  the 
land-stinted  and  tax-ridden  peasantry,  or  for  the  virtually  out- 
lawed Jews  of  the  Pale,  i*  sincere,  and  is  to  be  effective  in  it* 
action  upon  the  Russian  autocrat,  it  obviously  must  follow  the 
line  of  least  resistance.  That  line  manifestly  runs  through  a 
friendly,  not  a hostile,  tract  of  sentiment.  A Czar  who  naturally 
would  l>e  deaf  to  the  warnings  or  the  pleading*  of  onlooker*  whose 
good  will  he  had  cause  to  doubt  might  turn  an  attentive  and  a 
willing  ear  to  the  counsels  of  those  whom  he  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve hi*  warm  well-wisher*  when  they  should  urge  him  to  resume 
(he  work  of  his  grandfather,  Alexander  II..  and  enter  in  earnest 
on  the  path  of  political  reform  and  religious  toleration.  Faith- 
ful are  the  wound*  of  a friend,  and  unforgettable  his  admonitions. 
Profound  must  have  been  the  impression  made  upon  the  mind  of 
Alexander  when  lie  found  himself  more  honored  in  the  United 
8tnt«-*  for  his  aliolition  of  serfdom  than  he  was  for  hia  subse- 
quent refusal  to  participate  in  the  plot  for  the  disruption  of  the 
American  Union.  Who  can  say  but  that  it  was  the  craving  thus 
engendered  in  the  heart  of  the  Czar-Liberator  to  deserve  yet  more 
fully  the  acclaim  of  the  great  American  republic,  that  nerved  his 
hand  to  sign,  on  that  fatal  eve  of  hi*  assassination,  the  noble 
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ukase  hr  which  Russia  was  to  bo  endowed  with  a constitution ? 
For  weal  or  for  woe.  the  destinies  of  the  puissant  ltuuinn  people 
wm  bound  up,  artmilly  and  prospectively,  with  those  of  the 
House  of  KoMAXorr.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  in  the  nature  of 
things  why  a dynasty  which  has  produced  an  ALRXANPER  II. 
should  show  itself  hereafter  less  ancillary  ur  sympathetic  to  the 
development  of  liberal  institutions  than  a GuFXPH,  a Hohkn- 
zou.kkv.  or  a Hapshi'KI;.  Nothing  is  more  likely  to  assure  the 
pjn-itic  transformation  of  absolutism  into  a con*t  itnt  iniuil  mom 
archy  than  the  concession  of  free  play  to  an  enlightened  public 
• ■pinion  fire-tipped  with  emotion.  Let  once  the  St.  Petersburg 
government  la*  convinced  that  Americans,  while  ardent  friends  of 
the  Russian  people,  are  also  gratefully  mindful  of  their  debts  to 
ihe  House  of  Komanofp.  and,  therefore,  desire  to  reconcile  the 
progress  of  political  reform  with  the  stability  of  the  dynasty, 
and  American  newspapers,  the  transmitter*  of  liberal  sentiment 
and  conviction,  will  be  welcomed  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Russia  from  the  ierturc-i-nnin  of  the  professor  anti  the 
cabin  of  the  mujik  to  the  palaee  of  the  autocrat  at  IVterhof. 


Personal 

When  the  President  cabled  to  the  Kaiser  thanking  “you”  for 
cooperation  in  peace  endeavors  the  court  functionary  substituted 
“ your  Majesty.”  The  change  would  have  been  justified  in  u com- 
munication from  any  of  us  common  |>enple.  hut  when  our  Presi- 
dent say#  “yon,"  that  Is  what  he  means.  He  might  indeed,  with 
perfect  propriety,  have  said  " thee"  if  he  had  felt  real  friendly. 

If  those  people  who  complained  la-cause  the  President  took  a 
little  trip  under  water  lived  in  Italy,  they  probably  would  abuse 
the  King  for  going  personally  into  the  earthquake  region  to  see 
what  could  lie  done  for  his  people.  Anyhow,  he  went,  got  a shock 
as  soon  as  he  arrived,  and  nobody  seems  to  think  the  less  of  him 
lor  it.  Weaklings  never  wen*  very  popular,  anyhow.  See  The 
Sln-nuoua  Life,  by  a well-known  American  author. 

M.  Witte  drew  an  interesting  parallel  while  armnging  to  pro- 
pone a toast  at  a dinner  given  in  his  honor  before  leaving  America. 
It  wu*  suggested  that  he  propose  the  health  of  the  Pre»idenJ.  and 
his  host  the  health  of  the  Czar.  " Is  that  customary  in  this 
country?”  he  u*k«-d.  ” Can  one  propose  the  President  without  in- 
cluding the  people?”  living  assured  that  such  was  indeed  the 
American  habit,  he  said,  “ It  is  very  strange.  In  our  country,  no 
one  would  dare  propose  the  Czar  without  linking  with  his  Majesty 
tlse  Russian  people.  I suppose,”  ,he  added,  reflectively,  and  with 
the  suggestion  of  a twinkle  in  his  eyes.  “ it  is  the  difference  between 
a republic  and  a monarchy.” 

Some  surprise  has  been  manifested  on  the  Continent  by  the  an- 
nouni-emcnt  that  the  Kaiser  pays  railway  fares.  He  has  the  use 
of  u special  train,  painted  a vivid  blue,  but  the  tickets  are  charged 
up  to  his  personal  account,  and  when  he  goes  to  Rominten  to  shoot 
amount  to  about  11,000  marks.  There  was  a silly  time  when  the 
President  was  criticised  for  accepting  courtesies  from  railway 
companies,  but  the  advertising  advantage  to  tire  latter  has  now 
come  to  he  generally  recognized  us  affording  adequate  compensa- 
tion. The  S a » used  to  pitch  into  Mr.  Ci.evki.am>  for  going  fishing 
on  a government  tug,  hut  it  has  become  more  tolerant  with  age,  and 
even  beholds  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  party  coming  to  town  on  the 
Sylph  without  uttering  a whimper. 

The  President,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  will  receive 
gifts  from  the  Czar  and  the  Mikado  in  recognition  of  his  services. 
Already  it  is  reported  that  Kmperor  NtrrinuR’R  present  will  eon 
sist  of  two  big  vases  of  lapis  lazuli,  exquisitely  chased  in  gold,  and 
standing  on  malachite  |M-destaR  The  Mikado  will  prolmhly  send 
an  enormous  eagle,  with  outspread  wings,  described  ns  “unique 
examples  of  Oriental  metal-work,  when-  each  of  the  thousands  up  n 
thousands  of  the  feathers  of  the  bird  consists  of  an  exquisitely  ami 
separately  forged  and  Is-aten  and  engraved  piece  of  iron  or  steel.’* 
The  IT  widen  t would  have  u perfect  right  to  Like  hi*  presents 
home  with  hint,  if  he  should  ever  decide  to  forsake  his  present  resi- 
dence. hut  the  chances  are  that  he  will  leave  them  in  the  White 
House. 

The  question  of  raising  the  President**  salary  will  come  up  again 
at  the  next  session  of  Congress.  Of  course,  it  ought  to  be  ns  mueh 
as  that  of  the  head  of  mi  insurance  company,  and  this  time,  we 
suspect,  may  be  worried  through  the  usual  entanglements.  It 
w ill  make  no  difference  in  Mr.  Rocwevki.t'r  private  fortune  whether 
it  doe*  or  not.  When  the  fixing  of  salaries  was  first  considered 
by  our  thoughtful  fathers.  Mr.  Washington  look  the  ground  that 
llie  position  of  President  was  too  exalted  to  lie  linked  with  sordid 
remuneration,  and  refused  to  accept  a salary.  Memls-ra  of  Con- 
gress. however. — possibly  including  some  thrifty  souls  w1m>  had 
their  eyes  on  the  Chief  Magistracy, — insisted  that  it  would  be  un- 
becoming in  the  nation  to  accept  such  service*  without  at  lettat 
making  provision  for  the  necessary  expenditure*  peitnining  to  the 


maintenance  of  the  dignity  of  high  station.  This  view  prevailed, 
and  President  Washington  accepted  $*5,000  a year,  keeping  an 
exact  account,  and  scrupulously  spending  every  cent  of  it.  Presi- 
dent Roohkvklt  takes  the  same  view,  but  unfortunately  differs 
from  his  predecessor  in  that  lie  ha*  not  yet  succeeded  in  living 
within  his  allowance.  That  seems  a pity:  maybe  Congress  will 
increase  it  now  that  it  knows  the  whole  amount  will  be  spent  in 
entertaining  citizens  of  good  character  and  the  right  color. 


" 1 don’t  know  a thing,  gentlemen.”  aaid  Senator  Hevkriimik, 
breezily.— The  Sun. 

We  don’t  believe  it. 

Mr*.  Clarence  Mackay,  school  r-ominissioner  of  Roslyn.  wanted 
to  make  a birthday  present  to  a good  little  girl  who  went  to  school. 
’’  I’ll  give  you  a doll.”  she  said.  “Thank  you.”  "And  what  kind 
of  a doll?"  “Twins,  please.”  Twins  it  was. 

•‘x'tne  years  ago  a smart  young  woman,  who  delighted  to  tease 
nn  awkward  country  lad  who  sat  next  .to  her  at  a hoarding- house 
tulde.  asked  him  to  write  in  her  autograph  album.  He  blushed 
and  stammered  hut  finally  wrote: 

Thv  life — mov  nothing  vex  it — 

Thy  years  is*  not  a few! 

And  at  thy  final  exit 

May  tin-  devil  mis*  his  due! 

The  hoy's  name  was  -loit.x  (».  Whittier. 

Mr.  F.  F.  Montaoie.  writing  in  the  Saturday  Rcrirtc,  is  con- 
vinced that  SiiAKO-CKXltE  was  a held  sleeper,  lie  finds  his  au- 
thority in  the  sonnets  supposed  to  Is-  autobiographical,  the  most 
1'crtinenl  Wing  the  twenty-seventh: 

Weary  with  toil  1 haste  me  to  my  bod. 

The  dear  repose  for  limbs  with  travel  tired. 

Rut  then  begins  a journey  in  my  head 
To  work  my  mind  when  body’s  work’s  expired. 

A miserable,  though  not  uncommon,  experience,  surely. 

During  the  week  ending  September  lfi  the  citizens  of  the 
Cnited  States  who  dwell  along  the  4Kth  parallel  betwren  I,ake 
Superior  and  Puget  Sound— the  section  through  which  the  fircat 
Northern  Railway  runs — will  la*  occupied,  not  in  congratulating 
Mr.  Roonevki.t  on  the  outcome  of  the  Portsmouth  Conference, 
but  in  commemorating  the  sixty-seventh  birthday  of  .Iameh  •?. 
Hill — “ Yen  Hell.’*  as  the  Scandinavians  of  the  Northwest  call 
him.  It  is  a curious  antithesis  that  us  Sir  Wii.ijau  Van  Horne. 
tW  Canadian  railway  magnate,  was  born  in  the  Cnited  States,  ao 
the  great  railway  potentate  of  our  Northwestern  Wit  is  a Canadian 
by  birth.  His  father  was  Irish,  his  mother,  Scot  eh.  After  attend- 
ing a (Junker  school  for  some  eight  years,  his  father’s  death  threw 
him  upon  his  own  resources,  ami  lie  came  to  St.  Paul,  where  he 
got  a foot  firmly  upon  the  first  mug  of  the  ladder  by  Wcoming 
what  was  then  known  ns  “ mud  rh-rk  ” on  the  Dubuque  and  St. 
Paul  Packet  Company's  line  of  steamboats.  At  the  age  of  twentv- 
acven  he  was  nunle  the  agent  of  the  Northwestern  Packet  Company, 
and  two  years  later  started  in  business  for  himself,  engaging  in 
the  fuel-transportation  trade.  In  1870  lie  organized  the  Red  River 
Valley  Trnu*|K>rtation  Company,  which  presently  was  consolidated 
with  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  The  important  stage  of  his 
business  life  may  Ik-  said  In  have  In-gun  when  lie  undertook  the 
development  of  the  spurious  and  singularly  fertile  valley  of  the 
Red  River  of  the  North.  In  1878  lie  hud  gained  control  of  the 
Wild*  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  Railroad,  which  he  soon  made 
the  Eastern  section  of  the  Great  Northern  system  that  ultimately 
extended  front  Puget  Sound  to  St.  l’nul,  and  from  Duluth  on  the 
north  to  Yanktou  in  South  Dakota.  Not  content  with  bis  railway 
interests,  he  formed  presently  a steamship  company  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  a large  if  not  a controlling  share  of  the  traffic 
of  the  (ireut  Lukes,  and  ultimately  organized  a line  of  transpaeifie 
steamships.  It  is  said  that  he  has  never  known  failure  in  any  of 
bis  more  ambitious  designs,  except  in  Ilia  attempt  to  merge  the 
great  railroad*  of  the  Northwest  in  the  Northern  Securities  Com- 
pany. where  lie  could  not  foresee  the  decision  of  the  Cnited  States 
Supreme  Court.  The  personality  of  -Tamer  .1.  Hh.i.  i*  one  that 
Carlyle  would  have  appreciated.  He  is  a man  that  does  things; 
who  hns  the  Napoleonic  eye  and  the  Nu|K>leonic  will;  who  knows 
what  orders  to  give,  and  expects  them  to  Is*  obeyed.  Ills  is  no 
more  an  amiable  figure  than  was  Cromwell's.  The  hard-handed 
Scandinavian  fanners  of  the  Northwest  have  not  been  celebrating 
Ills  birthday  because  they  love  him.  but  because  they  are  proud 
of  hint,  and  recognize  the  kind  of  indebted news  to  him  that  a 
ereatnrt  owes  to  his  creator.  One  would  nay  that  they  hold  him 
in  awe  but  for  the  faet  that  thousand*  of  stories  are  rurrent 
about  him,  none  of  which,  however,  depict  him  as  a gentle,  con- 
siderate. sympathetic  person.  Characteristic  i*  the  saying  current 
nmong  Ihe  Swedes  in  the  Lake  Superior  region:  “Ah  tank  when 
Veji  IIei.l  koom  roun*  laughin'  dere  lice*  da  deevil  to  pay.  Ah 
Ink  herm  when  he  ain’t  laughin'.”  It  i«  said  that  Tom  1,0 wry. 
piesident  of  the  “Soo"  IJne.  can  tell  141.8  Swedish  dialect  stories 
lanterning  Yew  Hell. 
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The  Resignation  of  Lord  Curzon 


By  Sydney  Brooks 


I .on  non,  StpUmkir  8,  1805. 

TIIK  new*  of  Lord  Curzon'*  resignation  wa * received  in 
Knglund  with  mu  extraordinary  regret.  Nor  was  regret 
flu*  only  or  even  the  chief  emotion.  It  wa*  daubed  with 
ii  strung  resentment  against  those  who  hud  made  the 
loignatiuii  inevitable.  The  average  Kngliohman,  wholly 
incompetent,  of  course,  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  matter  that 
divided  the  Viceroy  and  the  homo  government,  yet  felt  that,  right' 
or  wrong,  hud  Curzon  had  beeu  shabbily  treated,  that  Mr.  Hrod- 
riik'n  despatches  were  a model  of  pragmatical  tactlessness,  mid 
that  the  government  which  sacrificed  such  u Viceroy  to  retain 
Hiieli  a minister  wn*  a government  which  had  lo-t  all  Bensc  of 
proportion.  I do  not  nay  th.il  this  view  was  either  coiuurelienaiv? 
or  correct : and  1 confess  my  own  inability  to  pass  judgment  on 
i lie  specific  question  at  issue  between  Lord  Curzon  and  the  cab- 
inet. Whether  the  Viceroy  was  resisting  militarism  nr  whether 
he  waa  obstructing  a reform  that  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  an 
ineieaae  of  military  elli- 
eieney.  is  a point.  I notice, 
on  which  the  experts  ap- 
pear wholly  to  differ.  To 
some  he  was  lighting  for 
that  fundamental  principle 
of  all  British  government 
— the  supremacy  of  the 
civil  over  the  military 
power.  In  the  judgment 
of  others  he  was  striving 
to  maintain  a system  of 
dual  control  that  had 
gravely  impaired  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Indian 
army.  I cannot  tell  which 
opinion  is  the  true  one  or 
which  is  likely  to  la*  en- 
dorsed by  history.  I only 
know  that  all  Knglishmen 
deplore  that  so  brilliant  a 
phase  of  so  brilliant  a 
career  should  cud  thus 
pitiably  in  an  open  qnar 
rel.  not  merely  with  the 
cabinet  at  home,  hut  with 
the  commander-in-chief  on 
the  spot : that  a Vice  roy- 
alty which,  measured  bv 
any  standard,  will  always 
l>e  memorable  should  have 
cloned  under  a cloud  of 
upparent  failure:  and  that 
one  of  the  most  master- 
ful. most  capable,  and 
most  untiring  Ktiglishtnen 
of  our  generation  should 
have  been  forced  to  lav 
down  an  office  for  which 
he  was  preeminently  fitted, 
and  the  powers  of  which 
he  has  turned  to  such  re- 
splendent and  resounding 
use. 

Not.  indeed,  that  liOrd 
Curzon '*  record  in  India  is 
everywhere  accepted  and 
approved.  It  is  not.  No 
Viceroy  pci  hap-  lias  ever 
been  so  ahundaiitlv  erit 
ieiseil.  On  no  Viceroy's 
policy  is  there  so  nuieli  or 
such  heated  disagreement. 

Both  personally  and  |s»- 
liticully  hr  has.  from  the 
moment  he  landed  in  India 
towards  the  end  of  IHtlfi. 
hem  vigorously  assailed. 

Kvcn  in  his  Oxford  days  his  manners  were  emphatically  those  nf 
"the  superior  person."  He  has  not  and  hr  never,  it  would  seem, 
tried  to  cultivate  the  small,  softening  graces  and  the  social  in- 
stinct that  carnc  mi  easily  to  Lord  Dufferin.  He  made  himself 
more  widely  unpopular  in  India  than  any  Viceroy  of  whom  I have 
ever  heard  or  read.  He  was  unpopular  not  non-iv  with  the  army, 
hut  with  the  civil  service,  with  almost  every  class  of  Anglo- 
Indians.  and.  above  all.  with  the  natives.  His  supreme  self-assur- 
ance. his  merciless  insistence  on  efficiency,  the  remorseless  sweep 
of  his  reforms,  the  consummate  trenchancy  of  hi*  dialectics,  and 
his  inlli-xible  resolve  to  deal  fairly  all  round— all  these  eliaraelcr- 
i -tii's,  which.  Iw  it  noted,  are  the  characteristic*  of  a strong  man. 
rou.«ed  up  against  him.  singly  or  together,  a vn«t  array  of  auimosj 
ties.  The  Bengalis  whom  lie  lectured  on  their  lint  rut  hfttlnc**.  the 
British  regiment  which  he  publicly  disgraced  liccau*e  it  failed 
to  discover  and  punish  the  private  who  had  murdered  a native, 
the  feudatory  princes  whom  he  admonished  on  statesmanlike  lines, 
but  in  the  tone  of  a reproving  schoolmaster,  the  veteran  civil 
servant*  whom  he  browbeat,  overruled,  outargued,  and  made  to 
feel  that  be  was  VI error  in  fact  ns  well  it*  name,  end  tin*  sneirtv 


Lord  Curgon,  irfiu  hit*  ju*l  Remgnrtl  hi*  I’onition  a*  Viceroy  of  lotto 


people  whom  his  brusque  and  haughty  manners  repelled— all  these 
had  their  »|M*cinl  grievances  against  him.  'Hint  lie  should  have 
stirred  up  so  null'll  feeling  against  hi*  personality  uiiint  !«•  held 
a political  defect.  The  uupopiilurity  he  incurred  reacted  on  hi* 
administration.  In  soiue  e.i«es  it  wa-  incurred  in  a just  mii-e. 
and  could  not  have  been  avoided  without  u sacrifice  of  duty.  Thus 
the  partition  of  Bengal  and  the  creation  of  a new  frontier  pro\ 
inee  were  bath  unpopular  measures  and  fiercely  icseiiteil.  but 
Isdh.  1 believe,  were  necessary.  Again.  Lord  trur/ou  has  been 
eovrred  With  obloquy  bemu-e  he  tried  to  ludd.  and  surreeded  in 
holding,  an  even  lialaiiee  Ix'tw.m  Kuglishmen  und  Indian*.  "Only 
«ho-e  who  have  lived  in  India."  say  a an  exiteriem-ed  and  imper- 
sonal authority.  " know  liow  subtle  and  numerous  are  the  iiillu- 
«nee%  which  warp  our  judgment  on  this  question  of  questions,  and 
Jiow  much  courage  i*  needed  1«i  brave  the  storm  which  is  so  quick 
iy  kindled  in  tin-  Knglisli  i > •iiniiiinit  s when  it  ->us|H'cts  part  tali  I v 
in  favor  of  Indians.  Lord  Curzon  was  aware  that  at  one  |>criod 
lie  run  the  risk  of  bring 
Ins  tied  und  |H'lteil  by  the 

Knglisli  of  Calcutta  — a 

town  for  which  lie  ha*  al- 
ways felt  a particular  re- 
gard — tiecaiise  of  the 
action  he  took  in  the  niw 
of  an  Knglishiuan  accused 
of  Isoting  a coolie  to 
death,  but  he  faced  the 
storm  with  rqiiunimity  in 
the  cause  nf  just  dealing.” 
That  wn*.  an  unpopularity 
that  did  honor  to  him: 
blit  I am  IhhiihI  to  add 
that  as  often  ns  not  lie 
rutiled  Isitli  Kngli-h  and 
Indian  susceptibilities 
from  sheer  hredle*sne«*. 
overeonfldenee.  and  dis- 
dain for  the  petty  art*  of 
uiituiiging  men.  "It  is  not 
an  exaggeration  to  say.” 
says  one  anonymous  writer 
whom  I quote,  but  do  not 
endorse.  " that  laird  Cur- 
zon will  not  Ik*  regretted 
in  a single  Indian  home, 
whether  all  Anglo-Indian's 
residence  at  Simla,  a 
rajah's  pilaei*.  or  a ryot's 

hut.” 

That.  I repeat,  is  a real 
political  delect.  But  to 
pretend,  a*  some  do.  that 
it  outweigh*  or  uiillitie* 
the  value  of  Ijftrd  Curzon'* 
positive  achievement*.  Is 
mere  unbridled  partisan- 
ship. It  is,  indeed.  uniMM- 
aiblr  as  yet  to  assess  those 
achievement*  at  anything 
like  their  right  worth. 
The  information  is  lacking 
nr  is  only  partially  forth- 
coining.  It  is  too  s«arn  to 
judge  precisely  the  results 
of  his  policy  in  Tibet,  in 
Afghanistan,  on  the  Indian 
frontier,  and  in  Persia: 
but  enough  is  known  to 
make  one  Mieve  that 
never  have  the  foreign  af- 
fair* of  India — which,  re- 
memla-r,  are  the  pivot  of 
all  British  foreign  policy 
— been  so  ably,  coura- 
geously. and  successfully 
conducted.  So.  too.  with  his  internal  administration.  It  is  prema- 
ture to  pa**  a judgment  on  it.  But  this  much  at  least  may  be 
•aid.  that  he  was  able  to  realize  the  proud  task  which  he  set  Is- 
fore  himself  on  assuming  the  Viremynlty-  the  tn*k  " of  placing 
upon  the  anvil  every  branch  of  Indian  policy  and  administration, 
of  testing  its  efflricnev  and  durability,  and  of  doing,  if  possible, 
something  for  it*  efficiency  und  durability."  In  pursuit  of  thi* 
tn-k  Lord  Curzon  ha*  altered  the  assessment  of  the  land  revenue: 
ha*  devised  new  methods  for  educating  the  native  chiefs:  has 
opened  up  military  careers  for  the  Indian  aristocracy:  has  reor- 
ga nixed  primary,  secondary,  and  technical  education:  has  reformed 
t lie  Indian  police;  ha*  appointed  and  supervised  « commission  to 
In v down  a comprehensive  scheme  of  irrigation  that  will  deride 
for  the  next  fifty  year*  the  o|M>rutinn*  of  government:  has  zeal- 
ously furthered  meanwhile  the  building  of  canals  ami  railroads: 
ha*  rescued  the  civil  service  from  the  tyranny  of  the  pen  by  ulml 
isbitig  a large  number  of  report*,  and  by  encouraging  each  mem 
law  of  it  to  govern  in  tin*  old  patriarchal 
iipor*  a most  interesting  ami  far-reaching  ex  per  I 
(rontiHurd  on  prtfg*  Ids. s.y 
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ASTRONOMY  not  the  mpfi*  d<wl  language  of  calculation*, 
but  it  seems  to  a fTnrd  living  truth*  »*f  the  immortality 
of  the  spit  it,  and  it  i*  in  this  altitude  of  scientific  inquiry 
JL  combined  with  n deep  sense  of  the  power  of  the  soul 
that  I deal  with  the  fu*ctnatiiig  question  of  telepathy. 

The  wretched  incoherence  of  terrestrial  destinies  compared  tn 
the  niatheinat iinl  order  of  the  universe,  the  imriietisity  of  the 
starry  heights,  and  the  permanent  Rrti*e  of  the  ego  which  under- 
lies all  tlie  perpetual  transformations  of  the  cerebral  *ii1**tan«,e,  all 
coiuhiiH'  to  establish  in  u*  the  conviction  of  the  existence  of  unc 
soul  as  au  individual  entity,  one  corporal  organism  and  heritage 
of  immortality.  And  yet  there  is  no  seientinc  proof  of  this  im- 
mortality of  the  sottl.  l*hy*iolo|gUt*  declare  that  thought  in  u 
function  of  the  brain,  ami  that  without  the  brain  there  is  no 
thought;  and  thus  everything  dies  with  ns.  There  is.  then,  a 
contradiction  latvern  the  ideal  aspirations  of  humanity  and  what 
one  calls  positive  science. 

Of  course  we  inn  only  positively  accept  whnt  1*  proved,  hut.  on 
the  other  hand,  we  should  not.  utterly  reject  substantiated  exj*;- 
rienees  ttccau*e  they  have  not  been  srirntilicnlly  proved  possible. 

Psychical  cxperien«-<-*  claim  scientific  inquiry  as  much  as 
physical  facts.  Psychical  experiences  are  generally  considered  for- 
eign to  science,  somewhat  ialmlou*.  and  more  or  less  imaginary. 
This  inquiry  will  show  tli.it  the  phenomena  in  question  lietong  to 
a natural  world,  hIIm-iI.  imi*ihle  nnd  different  to  that  which  affects 
our  senses  If  this  inquiry  ends  by  pulling  us  ujxin  a road  tn  the 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  human  soul  and  a scientific  demon- 
stration of  its  eternal  survival,  will  it  not  do  Immunity  a greater 
service  than  any  rendered  by  the  gradual  evolution  of  nil  other 
sciences  put  together? 

An  intellectual  law — the  law  of  progress — evidently  rules  the 
universe,  in  which  organism  our  planet  is  only  a humble  organ. 
The  studv  of  t Ik*  unnerse  shows  us  the  existence  of  a plan  and 
nn  aim  in  which  neither  our  planet  nor  Its  inhabitants  nave  any 
special  place — indeed,  they  are  too  insignificant  to  fa-  remarkable, 

If  one  of  the  millions  of  microbes  in  our  bodies  began  to 
generalize,  could  it  fail  to  see  that  the  manifold  organs  of 
our  ladies  from  head  to  foot  are  directed  by  an  organic  unity  ? 
And  when  \vr  consider  the  antral  universe,  and  the  aim,  the  gigantic 
heart  of  the  system  which  sheds  its  rays  on  the  planetary  orbits 
and  gravitates'  itself  in  a still  vaster  sidereal  organism,  can  we 
deny  that  a thought  dwells  in  spurs*  nnd  rules  these  movement*, 
just  as  we  direct  our  leg*  and  arm*? 

Moreover,  the  instinctive  force  governing  human  being*.  the 
force*  which  regulate  the  heating  of  our  heart*,  the  circulation  of 
our  blood,  the  ie*ptration  of  our  lungs,  and  the  functioning  of 
our  organa,  do  they  not  also  exist  in  the  material  universe  ami 
control  conditions  of  existence  infinitely  more  important  limit 
those  of  the  hiimaii  I icing?  For  if  the  sun  went  out.  or  if  tin* 
movement  of  the  earth  were  Upset,  it  would  not  la*  to  the  death 
of  merely  one  human  being,  Imf  to  the  death  of  the  entire  papu- 
la tin  n of  a globe,  not  to  s]H-«k  nf  the  other  planets.  We  know 
there  exist*  in  the  memos  a dynamic  element  invisible  and  im- 
ponderable. It  is  spread  arrow  the  universe  indeps-ndeut  of  the 
visible  and  ponderable  matter  upon  which  it  tests;  and  in  this 
dynamic  element  then*  is  an  intelligence  superior  to  our*.  Cer- 
tainly w«*  think  through  tin-  brain  and  hear  tliroui'h  the  ear.  hut 
it  is  not  the  brain  which  thinks  nor  the  ear  which  hears.  Wlnit 
would  In*  thought  of  anybody  who  congratulated  a telescope  on 
Melng  the  canals  of  Mar*.  Psychical  problem*  are  not  as  alien 
to  astronomical  ones  they  arc  supposed  to  la*.  If  the  soul  be 
immortal  and  if  the  heaven  is  to  lie  it*  future  home,  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  soul  must  gn  hand  in  hand  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  heavens. 

Psychical  science*  are  much  in  itrrear  of  physical  one*.  All 
Hurt  we  can  actually  do  i*  to  collect  olixcrvation*.  arrange  them, 
and  form  them  into  n frr-sH  science,  and  our  aim  is  to  lind  out 
if  the  mysterious  psychical  phenomena  which  humanity  has  wit- 
ne*-<d  from  the  rnrliest  age*  really  exist  nr  not. 

We  hear  « good  deni  about  these  five  doors  of  the  sen***,  but, 
after  all.  are  they  in  fhi*  present  state  of  being  ever  equal  to  the 
demands  made  upon  them  by  the  domain  of  science?  Smell,  taste, 
and  touch  do  not  take  us  far  into  the  world  around  us.  Sight 
and  hearing  are  our  great  aids,  ami  -iglit  i*  the  most  cfb  carious. 
However,  one  moment'-  thought  will  show  liow  limited  is  even 
Hint  rapacity.  Light  is  the  rendition  for  the  use  of  ihi*  sen**-, 
and  light  la-ing.  as  we  know,  an  excessively  rapid  vibration  of 


ether,  these  vibrations  attain  degrees  beyond  that  perceptible  by 
hit  man  sight. 

Moreover,  we  are  all  familiar  with  forces  beyond  rciiliuit ion 
by  physical  right.  Are  imt  heat  and  elect! icily  invisible?  Are 
not  chemical  ray*  invisible  to  us?  Cannot  n photographic  plate 
register  rays  invisible  to  the  naked  eye?  So  where  would  we  la- 
in science  if  we  only  accepted  what  is  visible  to  the  physical  sight? 
Afla-it  invisible  to  u*.  the  unseen  point*  are  a*  actually  existent 
as  the  other*,  and  thin  i*  prosed  scientifically.  And  do  we  not 
come  aero**  many  faculties  which  allwit  inexplicable  to  man 
are  practically,  albeit  nut  scientifically,  proml  to  exist? 
How  do  Hie  carrier  pigeon  and  swallow  return  to  their  nests? 
I low  can  a dog  lind  lus  way  home  hy  miles  of  unknown  road?  How 
does  a snake  lure  a bird  to  it*  destruction?  And  how  does  a lizard 
fascinate  n butterfly?  All  these  daily  facts  of  life  are  proofs  of 
powers  not  yet  scientifically  explained,  hut  who  can  say  that 
they  do  not  exist?  And  a*  I have  shown  elsewhere,  the  inhabitant* 
of  other  world*  must  Is*  endowed  with  sense  quite  different  In  ours. 

All  our  judgments  hear  are  relative—  re  hit  I ve  to  our  int|ierfeet 
c*(Kiii(ics — mikI  hence  their  imperfection  and  incompletenc**,  We 
have  just  seen  Hint  there  are  degrees  of  light  beyond  our  present 
world  of  science,  and  thn*  these  degrees  are  in  the  realm  of  the 
unknown  us  far  a*  we  are  concerned.  In  like  manner  many  thing* 
of  the  psychical  world  cannot  be  pronounced  non-existent  because 
they  are  tn  the  realm  of  the  unknown  a*  far  a*  science  is  at  pres- 
ent concerned.  Foremost  among  these  inexplicable  things  is 
telepathy  or  sensation  from  a distance. 

In  the  study  of  telepathy  wo  must  accept  the  fact  that  every- 
thing we  observe  i*  natural ; we  must  weigh  all  the  facts  quietly 
and  scientifically  without  any  thought  of  mystery,  just  as  we 
would  examine  any  fact  of  astronomy,  physics  or  physiology. 
Everything  is  according  to  nature — the  unknown  us  well  a*  the 
known — so  there  is  no  sinli  thing  us  the  *uperiuitural — it  is  a 
word  with  no  meaning.  Were  net  eclipses  and  comet*  niicr  re- 
garded a*  supernal ura I and  signs  of  that*  anger  until  llu-ir  law* 
were  learned? 

The  question  of  telepathic  communication  from  the  dying  is  of 
deep  interest,  for  the  theory  concerns  one's  self,  one’s  nature,  one's 
existence,  or  one's  nonentity.  Of  course  many  will  sav  that  death 
i*  the  end  of  us.  Hut  siieii  statements  arc  merely  empty  words — 
all  the  aspirations  of  humanity  protest  against  the  idea  of  an- 
nihilation. Ideals,  dream*.  Inqte*.  justice,  cannot  logically  !*•  con- 
sidered mere  illusion  any  more  than  the  body  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  them.  Doe*  not  feeling  rank  u*  high  as  reason?  Anyhow, 
it  i*  a very  real  and  solemn  problem.  As  Pascal  ray*.  “The  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  is  such  an  important  mutter  that  one  mu*t 
In*  void  of  all  feeling  to  wish  to  ignore  it.”  Why  should  we  ever 
despair  of  arriving  at  the  knowledge  <>f  the  nut  me  of  the  think- 
ing power  which  animates  n«.  and  knowing  if  it  survives  the  de- 
struction of  the  body  or  not  ? 

Fir  many  years  jm-t  I had  constantly  heard  stories  of  people 
ticing  informed  hy  various  phenomena  of  the  death  nf  relations 
and  friend*  at  a distance  when  they  len*t  expected  it;  and  in  tln-ir 
surprise  (hey  wrote  to  ask  if  I could  give  any  explanation  of  the 
occurrence*.  Iteing  much  interested  in  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem I determined  to  make  a sort  of  public-  inquiry  into  the  mat- 
ter through  the  medium  of  the  well-known  hri  Annate*  /*of«(u/ios 
rt  I.itlt  miren  dc  France,  to  which  there  were  about  80,000  sub* 
scribe rs.  So  on  March  28.  1800.  I published  in  the  magazine 
an  appeal  for  any  pcr-onul  experience*  of  telepathy.  In  reply  I 
received  788  letters  giving  authentic  account*  of  telepathic  com- 
munication*. which  I classified  under  the  head*  of: 

Manifestations  and  apparitions  of  the  dying. 

Manifestations  and  apparitions  of  the  living,  not  ill. 

Manifestation*  and  apparition*  of  the  dead. 

The  view  of  fact  from  a distance. 

Dreams  foreshadowing  deaths. 

Meetings  foreseen. 

Realized  warnings. 

The  double*  of  living  people. 

Movement  of  object*  without  any  apparent  cause. 

i'ouiniuniration  of  thought  from  a distance. 

Ir.*t»re*«inns  received  by  animal*. 

Calls  heard  from  a distance. 

Licktd  doors  opening. 

Haunted  house*. 

Spiritual  experience. 
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Rfferpiw  to  a fpw  of  these  Iftlow  show*  the  force  of  the  evi- 
dence given  by  these  testimonies  of  telepathy: 

"On  Thursday,  December  1.  IMPS,  after  sitting  with  my  mother 
all  the  evening.  I took  my  lamp  and  repaired  to  my  bedroom. 
There  I was  at  once  seized  with  a sort  of  feeling  of  Homebody 
being  present,  although  I could  see  nothing.  My  room  con- 
tained only  u small  amount  of  furniture,  so  it  was  impossible 
for  anybody  to  la*  concealed  there,  and  being  aide  to  see  all  over 
it  at  one  glance,  I saw  that  it  was  indeed  empty.  However,  an 

the  feeling  of  somebody  being  present  continued,  I went  into 

the  hull  and  searched  the  staircase,  but  all  without  result.  Th«l  I 
was  filled  with  apprehension  that  something  was  going  to  happen, 
that  i was  going  to  lie  rohtied.  that  a fire  was  alwnit  to  break  out, 
that  a policeman  would  lx*  coming  to  tell  rue  that  some  crime 
had  been  committed — in  fact.  1 knew  not  what  was  going  to 
happen.  I put  my  watch  upon  the  table,  and  after  noting  that 

it  was  half  past  nine.  I went  to  bed.  The  next  day  I had  a tele- 

gram announcing  the  death  of  an  aged  uncle  who  had  been  ilT 
for  some  time.  The  telegram  made  no  mention  of  the  hour  of 
the  occurrence:  it  only  said  that  he  had  died  the  previous  day, 
Thursday.  December  1.  I gave  this  telegram  to  my  mother,  say- 
ing. * He  died  at  half  past  nine  in  the  evening.’ 

" I mentioned  this  hour  before  several  friends,  mi  as  to  have 
witnesses  if  my  assertion  proved  correct.  I took  the  first  train 
to  .lanville.  where  this  relative  lived,  about  forty  kilometres  from 
Malesherbea.  After  having  exchanged  a few  words  with  my  aunt. 
I asked  her  the  time  of  the  death  of  her  husband.  upon  which 
she  said  simultaneously  with  a woman  who  had  attended  his 
death-bed,  * At  half  past  nine  in  the  evening.’  *' 

"...  When  my  great-aunt  Mine.  He  Thiriet  was  dying  she 
raised  herself  suddenly  four  or  five  hnurs  before  her  death.  * lh* 
yon  feel  worse?'  asked  the  person  attending  her.  * No.  my  dear, 
but  I hare  just  called  Midor  for  my  funeral.’ 

“ Midor  was  an  old  servant  who  lives!  at  Kulinont.  a village 
forty  kilometres  from  Nancy,  where  Mine,  de  Thiriet  lived. 
The  person  attending  my  relative  thought  she  was  dreaming, 
but  two  hours  later  she  was  astonished  to  see  Midor  with  her 
black  clothes,  saying  «he  had  heard  Mrne.  do  Thirirt  call  her  to 
her  death-bed  and  to  her  funeral. 

*'  A.  P’AlBOIK  HE  JCBA!!«VILL£. 

" 1 Conscrvateur  des  raux  et  forf-ts  en  rctraite  chevalier  de  la 
legion  d'honneur,  It  Nancy. I” 

" On  the  23d  of  January,  lKfl.t.  I was  summoned  hr  telegram 
to  my  aunt,  who  wns  eighty-two  years  of  age.  and  ill. 

“On  mv  arrival  I found  my  dear  aunt  suffering  and  hardly  able 
to  speak  a word,  so  that  I installed  myself  by  her  bedside.  At 
ten  o’clock  in  the  evening  I was  sitting  watching  by  her  bedside 
in  an  armchair  when  I heard  her  call  out  with  surprising  strength: 

* Lucie!  Lucie!  Lucie!*  I jumped  up,  and  saw  that  tnv  aunt 
was  now  unconscious  and  nt  the  point  of  death.  Ten  minutes 
later  she  breathed  her  la-t. 

Lurie  was  another  niece  and  a goddaughter  of  my  aunt’s,  who 
diil  not  go  and  nee  her  as  much  as  she  would  have  liked. 

"The  next  day  I said  to  my  cousin  Lucie.  ‘You  must  lmv*  Ix-en 
very  surprised  at  receiving  the  telegram  announcing  the  death 
of  our  aunt.’  upon  which  she  said:  ‘Not  at  all.  1 rather  expected 
it.  tiecause.  just  imagine,  at  n1«>ut  ten  o'clock  la«t  night,  when  I 
was  fa-t  asleep.  I was  suddenly  awakenrd  by  hearing  my  aunt 
call  “ Lucie!  Lucie!  Lucie!’’  and  there  was  no  more  sleep  for 
me."  That  is  the  fact  which  I assure  you  is  ipiite  true.” 

As  telepathy  IS  particularly  considered  in  these  chapters  with 
regard  to  manifestations  from  the  dying  at  a distance,  it.  is  well 
to  quote  the  1-Hi  cases  known  ti*  me  in  which  persons  distinctly 
saw  the  apparitions  of  those  in  whom  they  were  very  much  in- 
terested, and  it  was  always  at  the  moment  of  death  when  any 
drawback  of  distance  seemed  of  no  account.  In  many  rases  the 
apparitions  spoke  to  those  to  whom  they  appeared,  ami  in  every 
wav  thev  were  so  like  their  usual  selves  that  it  was  only  after- 
ward* that  the  strangeness  of  their  ap|iearing  so  suddenly  was 
realized. 

It  seems  wiser  and  more  scientific  to  try  and  understand 
these  phenomena  than  to  deny  them  without  testing  them.  What 
is  the  value  of  all  these  stories  to  the  inquirer?  To  answer  this 
question  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  the  statements 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  It  is  not  conceivable  that-  they 
hare  been  mere  subjects  of  invention  for  the  mystification  of  rela- 
tives and  friends.  Moreover,  in  several  caws  there  have  been 
many  witnesses : besides,  not  only  were  the  introductory  stories 
told  mr  hv  people  in  whom  I have  as  much  confidence  as  in  my- 
self. hut  I haw  taken  the  trouble  to  verify  several  of  the  farts 
reported  through  my  appeal  in  the  magazine,  which  has  led  me 
to  put  faith  in  the  others.  Moreover,  even  humbug*  do  not  take 
the  death  of  a | mi  rent.  Iiudaand.  father  or  mother  or  child,  as  a 
subject  of  deception.  Mourning  is  hardly  the  ocrasinn  for  u 
good  laugh.  And  thru  one  munot  ignore  the  slamp  of  sin- 
cerity in  these  records.  “ The  style  is  the  man."  said  HufiTon. 

I put  these  correspondent*  upon  the  same  platform  as  those 
who  send  accounts  In  me  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  of  their 
various  observations  on  astronomy  and  meteorology.  When  any 
one  writes  saying  he  ha*  observed  an  eclipse,  a comet,  a varia- 
tion in  Jupiter  or  Mars,  an  nurorn  Isirealis.  a trembling  of  the 
earth,  a lunary  rainbow,  etc..  I take  it  in  all  good  faith.  Init  that 
doe*  not  prevent  mv  testing  such  a communication  before  gi~;:ng 
tny  opinion.  One  muv  reply  that  the  situation  i«  not  identical, 
a*  astronomical  or  meteorological  observation  may  have  l*-en 
made  at  the  same  time  by  other  persons,  which  gives  it  a place 


in  science.  Doubtless,  but  I have  the  same  opinion  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  observer  of  a psychical  fact — I consider  it  commands 
the  same  right*  to  an  impartial  examination,  Cases  of  telepathy 
also  concern  human  beings  who  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  their 
intellectual  faculties,  and  whose  normal  state  of  mind  is  proved 
by  their  very  relied  ion*.  I have  no  more  right  to  Is-  suspicious 
of  a priest,  an  agriculturist,  or  an  industrialist  when  lie  tells 
me  a psychical  observation  than  when  he  tells  me  a physical 
ont*.  However,  ns  the  case*  are  tarer,  the  test  of  admission  is 
more  severe,  and  so  I subject  them  to  a close  inquiry,  which  near- 
ly always  ends  in  confirming  tin*  facts  related. 

But  if  impostors  arc  rare,  those  subject  to  illusions  are  numer- 
ous, and  even  legion,  hut  the  style  of  the  credulous  and  fanatic 
is  easily  recognizable, 

Ont  theory  for  telepathy  is  that  the  foundation  of  the  story 
may  be  true,  hut  the  fact*  have  been  amplified  and  arranged 
to  tit  in  with  the  events.  I have  examined  this  theory  but  it  is 
also  insufficient,  for  in  the  cases  I have  examined  I have  proved: 
ill  that  the  facts  have  happened  quite  or  very  nearly  us  they 
were  related;  (2)  the  observers  have  been  careful  to  remark 
that  they  -vere  in  a normal  state  of  health,  that  they  were  not 
subject  to  hallucinations,  that  it  wns  only  after  observing  the 
fact*  with  the  greatest  coolness  that  they  realized  them:  |3| 
I have  rejected  the  records  of  all  those  In  whom  the  experience 
waa  made  in  a half  waking  slate;  and  14)  I have  eliminated 
all  report  * which  might  be  considered  due  to  imagination,  auto- 
suggestion, or  any  other  kind  of  hallucination.  The  facts  re- 
corded are  manifold,  being  given  by  persons  of  various  intel- 
lectual and  social  state.  Indeed,  such  experiences  an*  found  in 
every  class  of  humanity — among  the  sceptical  and  credulous,  peo- 
ple in  the  north  and  people  in  the  south,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
the  Latin  race*;  in  fact,  in  all  countries  and  in  all  times. 

To  attribute  these  facts  to  hallucinations  is  impossible.  Hal- 
lucinations have  their  cause*,  and  their  subject*  are  more  or  less 
predisposed  for  them,  and  they  are  of  frequent  occurrence ■ but 
with  the  telepathy  to  which  I refer  the  subjects  see  the  rlTcct  as 
they  would  a physical  effect,  and  they  relate  it  In  the  same  way. 

Moreover,  with  seven  or  eight  per  rent,  exceptions,  these  mani- 
festations or  apparitions  have  been  coincident  with  facts,  and  if 
those  were  mere  hallucinations  how  ran  the  other  ninety-three 
|K*r  cent,  of  coincidences  be  accounted  for? 

Dreams,  vision*,  somnambulism,  hypnotism,  premonitions,  pre- 
sentiments, doubles,  and  the  power  of  medium*.  I have  treated 
elsewhere,  and  la*  it  noted  that  I am  only  writing  of  telepathy 
now  in  relation  to  the  dying  and  not  with  regard  to  the  dead,  a* 
that  is  quite  another  matter,  We  know  that  the  great  work. 
rtmulaMuts  of  the  hiring,  quotes  six  hundred  tested  eases  in  the 
line  we  are  now  considering,  and  I myself  am  in  po*«e*sion  of  over 
eleven  hundred  fact*  which  are  equally  irrefutable. 

Of  course  each  of  these  case*  hud  to  lx-  tested  with  the  accuracy 
one  devote*  to  astronomical  observation*  or  to  experiment*  in 
chemistry  and  physics,  the  more  so  ns  each  fart  always  also  con- 
cern* a coefficient  human  being,  who  also  had  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  The  fad  of  these  experiences  being  associated 
with  death  ha*  generally  checked  scientific  inquiry,  hut  even 
taken  h«  a whole  they  form  an  important  substratum  of  psychical 
fact.  Every  one  of  the  star*  constituting  the  Milky  Way  i*.  as 
we  know,  invisible  to  tlic  naked  eye  if  taken  separately — each 
alone  miiki-*  no  impression  on  our  retina:  and  yet  the  tout 
rnMrmhtr  is  perfectly  visible  to  the  nuked  eye.  and"  it  is  one  of 
the  moat  beautiful  features  of  our  starry  sphere.  As  Kant  says: 
“The  medium  course  should  1*-  taken  la-tween  utter  scepticism 
mid  credulity  in  examining  a new  experience.  Tin-  fuels  should 
lie  accepted  a*  a whole  when  improvable  in  every  detail. " 

Of  course  I know  then-  are  people  who  will  say.  " Ye*,  this 
or  that  noise  may  have  lieen  heard,  this  or  that  thing  may  have 
Iss-n  seen,  hut  the  fact  of  the  friend  or  brother  or  the  lover  dying 
at  that  moment  waa  iu*t  chance,  pure  coincidence." 

Xnvr  to  consider,  the  chance  of  a death  at  a distance  coin- 
ciding with  any  particular  senaatiun  there  an*  at  least  1 ft. .Ml l 
chances  to  one  against  the  two  fact*  incurring  the  same  day. 
unless  the  one  was  caused  by  the  other.  This  i*  mathemat ieallv 
true,  as  we  can  see.  For  us  there  are  on  an  average  22  deaths 
annually  to  every  1000.  the  chance  i*  multiplied  by  the  :»!."•  days 
in  the  year,  which  make*  the  chances  3<kY000,  ami  this  divided 
by  the  22  per  1000  brings  it  Hi.Dlll.  and  for  young  people  or 
those  in  full  strength  the  rhances  amount  to  IH.OOO,  IP. 000.  or 
20.000  to  one. 

Hence  as  cases  of  apparition*  without  the  simultaneous  death 
of  the  person  wen  do  not  amount  to  even  the  tenth  part  of  the 
number  of  eases  with  a eoineidrnt  death,  is  it  n«t  natural  to 
conclude  that  there  must  he  a cause  for  this  effect? 

I am  not  one  to  underrate  the  value  of  mere  rhanee;  I myself 
have  experienced  murvellou*  eases  of  such  chance*,  hut  they  do 
not  come  under  the  law  of  cause  and  effect. 

The  god  Chance  produce*  extraordinary  results.  We  know  how 
at  Monte  Carlo  the  same  number  can  appear  at  roulette  five  con- 
secutive times.  Of  course  there  are  SI  chance*  to  .12  that  a 
special  card  will  not  la*  drawn  out  nf  the  pack,  and  yet  it  mav  In- 
done.  Moreover,  if  the  same  card  did  appear  ten  consecutive  time* 
one  would  think  there  was  sonic  cause  for  it.  and  yet  there  i*  no 
reason  from  a mathematical  point  of  view  why  it  should  not  do  *n. 

How  could  we  conduct  mir  lire*  if  we  had  only  mathematical 
certainty  to  go  upon?  Who  can  say  for  certain  that  Itc  may  not 
Is-  killed  en  hi*  next  railway  journey?  So.  a*  there  is  no  abso- 
lute certainty,  why  should  we  reject  report*  of  telepathy  because 
they  cannot  be  scientifically  proved?  *'  For  my  part."  say*  Pro- 
fessor Richet,  “ I think  it  i-  impossible  that  the  conveyance  of 
thought  from  a distance  could  lx-  such  a widespread  idea  if  it 
f Continued  on  |«jr  I-W7J 
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The  Prince  of  Mona.co’s  New  Air-ship 

By  W.  G.  Fitz  Gerald 


FEW  Americans  know  any- 
thin); of  Monte  Carlo  und 
Monaco  Wynnd  the  fail 
that  it  is  fumed  the  world 
over  for  its  palatini  gaming- 
saloons,  its  climate,  and  its  mag- 
nificent situation  on  a rock  beneath 
the  towering  Tele  du  Chien,  which 
look*  far  out 

nesin.  It  is  a toy  principality,  a 
place  of  languid  cosmopolitan  lux- 
ury. with  a sovereign  ruler  drawing 
a year  from  the  gaitihling- 
tahlcs;  und  yet  in  wonderful 
trust  to  all  this  is  the  ruler’s  own 
personality.  l’rince  Albert  of 
Monaco  is  a scientist,  a biologist, 
a profound  thinker,  ut  home,  not 
on  his  frivolous  rock,  but  out  in 
lonely  acns,  dredging  up  from  al- 
most unthinkable  depths  strange 
murine  life,  over  which  he  is  for- 
ever poring  with  the  microscope. 

For  years  his  Serene  llighm-ss  has 
striven  to  conquer  the  secrets  of  the 
sea.  Hut,  unknown  to  nil,  he  lias 
long  wrestled  also  with  the  problem 
of  aerial  navigation,  aided  by  bis 
right-hand  man  and  consulting 
engineer.  Monsieur  Maurice  L^ger; 
and  he  has  just  placed  the  entire 
result  of  his  work  la-fore  the  Paris 
Academv  of  Science. 

The  Prince  of  Monaco  does  not 
court  publicity,  whether  he  be  nt 
work  or  at  piny;  but  when  I pointed 
out  to  his  Highness  that  no  more 
momentous  problem  awaits  the 
whole  human  race  than  the  conquest 
of  the  air,  and  that  I felt  the  pub- 
lic ought  to  know  what  lie  hud  accomplished,  he  consented  to 
give  me  nil  information  and  photographs. 

“I  feel  confident,”  hi»  Highness  remarked  to  me.  “that  our 
experiments  early  in  the  nov  year  will  astonish  the  whole  realm 
of  science.  Consider,”  he  went  on.  M man  has  practically  sub- 
jugated the  earth.  Fire  he  controls  and  creates : water  lie  may 
go  over,  under,  or  through  in  steamships,  diving-dresses,  and  sub- 
marines. But  the  air — the  element  in  which  he  lives  and  move* — 
has  so  far  la-en  his  master. 

“The  most  he  may  do.”  Prince  AlWrt  continued,  “Is  rim?  ver- 
tically, drift  for  a greater  or  lesa  numts-r  of  hours  at  the  mercy 
of  nri  air  current,  and  at  lost  come  to  earth  wherever  the  winds 
and  his  collapsing  gus-hag  will  permit  him. 

"At  the  very  outset."  he  continued.”  experimenters  in  aerial  nav- 


igation have  found  themselves  di- 
vided into  two  camps — the  ‘ lighter 
than  air,'  and  the  ‘ heavier  than  air.' 
You  may  call  the  first  of  these 
aeronauts,  and  the  second  school 
mechanicians.” 

Here  his  Highness  grew  im- 
pressive. “ In  spite  of  the  moch- 
vauntcd  hkcnmm  of  the  * lighter- 
than-air  ’ partisans — MM.  Lchaudy, 
Siiutos-Duinont,  and  others — the 
general  opinion  of  science  inclines 
to  the  belief  that  on  the  day  when 
all  the  world  sees  demonstrated  lie- 
fore  it  the  true  workable  air  ship, 
or  flying-machine,  that  apparatus 
will  i»c  found  of  the  * heavier-than- 
air*  type.  Is  not  the  eagle,  think 
you,  heavier  than  the  air  in  which 
lie  tloats  so  regally?” 

I asked  the  Prince  if  he  thought 
the  perfect  air-ship  possible  at  all 
after  these  years  of  great  promise 
and  little  practical  performance. 

**  It  were  heresy  to  scientific 
progress  to  doubt  it,”  he  replied. 
• It  will  come,  though  it  bring 
about  a more  startling  revolution 
tlian  steam-engine  or  telegraph.” 
At  this  moment  into  the  prince's 
workshop  walked  Monsieur  Camille 
Blanc,  son  of  the  founder  of  the 
far-famed  Casino  of  Monte  Carlo; 
Dr.  Richard,  director  of  the  Prince's 
Museum  of  Oceanography ; and  Mon- 
sieur Maurice  Iy-gcr,  Prince  Albert's 
engineer.  The  Prince  promptly  re- 
quested the  lust  to  explain  to  us 
the  air-ship  model  which  loomed 
large  Whind  us.  The  engineer  pro- 
tested somewhat,  but  finding  the  Prince  was  in  reality  serious 
enough,  his  professional  pride  asserted  itself,  und  he  Wgan  clearly 
to  explain  the  remarkable  experiment  upon  which  l'rince  AlWrt 
of  Monaco  and  himself  have  so  long  Wen  at  work.  Now  and  then 
the  Prince  would  interpose  to  correct  him.  to  recall  n fact,  suggest 
a point.  M.  Blanc  and  Dr.  Richard,  though  silent,  were  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  recital,  though,  of  course,  the  secret  investigations 
were  no  secret  to  them.  But  here  is  the  story: 

“It  logically  stands  to  reason,”  Monsieur  Lf-gcr  said,  “and  the 
fact  has  bin  recognized  even  by  those  whose  experiments  have  led 
them,  nt  one  time  or  another,  into  the  other  camp,  that  the  solu- 
tion of  this  greut  problem  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  ' heavier- 
tlinn-air  ’ system.  I will  try  to  prove  that  to  you,  but  first  I must 
give  a short  account  of  the  Hying- machines  which  have  Wen 
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hitherto  constructed.  They  tuny  1«* 
divided  into  four  cIanm — naviga- 
ble balloons.  * helicoptrr*,’  aero- 
planes. and  * orthopters.’ 

“ Naturally,  the  balloon  first  re- 
ceived the  attention  of  experi- 
menters, It  provided  u menus  of 
rising  into  the  air  and  staying 
thrre.und  it  seemed  very  r«sy  to  put. 
into  the  car  a small  engine  which 
would  turn  revolving  fans,  and 
drive  the  balloon  through  the  air. 
exactly  us  the  screw  of  a steamer 
drives  the  vessel  through  the  sea. 

“ Itut  in  practice  the  thing  was 
fur  from  easy.  There  is  no  rigidity 
about  n large  body  of  gas  enclosed 
in  a thin  envelope.  The  pressure 
exercised  by  a wind  blowing  little 
more  than  twenty  miles  an  hour — 
and  that  is  only  a moderate  wind — 
will  more  lltan  counterbalance  the 
cltret*  of  the  ruddrr.  Whence  it  fol- 
lows that  the  so-callrd  dirigible 
bolloon  can  make  no  headway  at 
all.  except  against  a very  light 
breeze,  and  can  never  attain  any 
•peed. 

**  Besides  this,  there  is  a very 
great  and  real  danger.  A balloon 
is  filled  with  ordinary  pis,  or.  more 
often,  with  hydrogen. — both  highly 
inltaiimiiilde ; and  whatever  may  la- 
the nature  of  the  engine  placed  lie- 
low  it,  there  is  always  a chance  of 
n spark  petting  fire  to  the  gas. 

“ No  marked  progress  has  been 
made  within  the  last  few  years  in 
the  urt  of  ballooning,  and  some  of 
the  most  clear-headed  und  scientific 
aeronauts — the  late  ('olonel  Kenard, 
for  instance — have  declared  that  if 
the  compiest  of  the  air  is  ever  ef- 
fected, it  will  la-  by  mechanical  means — a * helicopter,’  ’ aeroplane,’ 
or  * orthopter,’  or  some  combination  of  two  or  more  of  those  systems. 

“ The  • helicopter  ’ is  a machine  which  rises  und  travels  through 
the  air.  and  is  sustained  und  propelled  solely  by  revolving  fans 
or  * screws,’  hut  has  no  means  of  floating. 
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“ The  * aeroplane.’  on  the  con- 
trary. floats  like  a lu:y‘s  kite.  In 
fad,  the  aeroplane  i*  a kite,  but 
instead  of  n string  to  pull  it  for- 
ward. it  has  a revolving  screw  pro- 
peller. 

" * Orl hopters,’  on  the  other  hand, 
are  machines  which  try  to  imitate 
the  proper  or  orthodox  way  of  ad- 
vancing through  the  air — namely, 
that  of  a bird — by  the  same  means; 
that  is  to  say,  by  moving  wings. 
These  machines  have  not  lier-n  nf 
much  account,  and  I do  not  think 
are  likplv  to  lead  to  any  praeii«-al 
result  until  we  know  more  iilamt 
the  flight  of  birds  thun  we  do  at 
present-" 

1’rompted  by  the  Prince,  vrhese 
technical  knowledge  uppcund  inex- 
haustible. M.  LApr  then  went  on  to 
contrast  the  merits  of”  helicopters." 
and  aeroplanes.  The  former  have 
the  advantage  in  starting  and 
ulighting.  hut  the  aeroplane  has  the 
greater  dynamic  power,  and  with  a 
given  mechanical  force  can  sustain 
u far  greater  weight  than  any 
“ helicopter." 

T»  sum  up,  the  u helicopter  " starts 
more  easily,  alights  gently,  and.  us 
its  stability  is  perfect,  can  niameu- 
vre  at  a slow  -js-cd.  but  cannot 
attain  any  great  velocity  in  a hori-' 
/.out  a I direction. 

'llte  aeroplane,  oil  the  rontrary, 
cun  travel  at  a great  rate,  and  does 
not  work  properly  unless  it  is  go- 
ing at  high  speed. 

" In  fact,"  his  Highness  inter- 
rupted, ’•  it  is  a fast  runner,  the 
aeroplane.  But.  before  we  think  of 
running,  we  must  learn  to  stand 
and  walk — that  is  to  say.  keep  up  and  move  slowly;  and  that  can 
In-  liest  effected,  it  bus  seemed  to  me,  by  conniving  a * helicopter  ’ 
which  can  be  easily  changed  into  an  ueroplalu*.  This  ideal  com- 
bination, it  struck  me.  might  best  Is*  contrived  by  inclining  the 
ft'ontinued  on  page  I.IHU.j 


M.  |j*tt  Or.  C.  KiUinl 
I.  hfger'n  Workshop 


The  Molar  and  Machinery  of  the  " Helicopter " (on  turfy  Model/ — Four  and  a hall  I’ounds  for  art  rtf  llorte-powcr 
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NEW  PLANS  TO  PREVENT  OVER-CROWDI! 

When  the  plans  already  prepared  and  approved  for  the  reconstruction  and  extension  of  the  • 
most  spacious  structures  of  the  sort  In  the  world.  The  plans,  which  are  intended  to  do  ass' 
new  term  in  a I station  will  extend  fi  n live  s >\j  ’.erly  line  of  the  bridge  property  al  Its  lntsf**cl1 
of  Centre  Str  *t  to  the  southerly  line  «.♦  >ireet.  The  trolley  and  railroad  tracks  will  ** 

passengei  " reach  them  by  U'  r*  «•  « 1 > pproa  »-  to  srearato  platforms.  As  shown 


E E K LY 


ROOKLVN  BRIDGE  DURING  RUSH  HOURS 

f lh#  Brooklyn  Bridge  are  pul  Into  cfi<-  r.  >•  ' Vnrk  will  have  one  of  ihe  handsomest  and 
»f«d  and  dangerous  conditions  el  rh<-  .re  let  tv  nal,  provide  for  radical  changes.  The 
•oss  and  over  Park  Row,  and  thence  lr  n«  r line  almost  parallel  with  the  easterly  line 
vow  and  Into  the  Station  Building  on  <<■•’  • grades,  and  are  to  be  so  arranged  that 

hwav  tracks,  as  well  as  the  Elevated,  will  l < > -ly  accessible  from  the  new  terminal 
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By  KATHERINE  CECIL  THURSTON 

Author  of  “The  MK^queradcr" 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

ON  n certain  morning  in  the  last.  week  in  June.  Lady 
France*  Hope  rude  into  the  courtyard  of  the  Knight*' 
bridge  Huts.  Throwing  her  bridle  to  the  man  servant 
who  wus  attending  her,  she  dismounted  from  her 
horse,  gathered  up  her  habit,  and  entered  the  door- 
way of  the  building. 

Seating  herself  iu  the  lift.  she  was  borne  upward,  and  a few 
seconds  later  idepfied  out  uj»on  the  second  floor,  and  going  briskly 
forward,  pressed  the  hell  of  Clodagh's  hall  door. 

The  summons  was  answered  by  the  name  maid  who  bad  ad- 
mitted Clodagh  on  the  day  of  her  arrival;  and  seeing  the  visitor, 
she  drew  hack  instantly,  throwing  the  door  wide. 

•*  Is  Mrs.  Milbunke  up.  Barkcs?"  Lady  F ranee*  asked.  “ I did 
not  see  her  in  the  park  this  morning.” 

“ Mrs.  Milhankc  didn’t  ride  this  morning,  my  lady.  She  is 
having  breakfast  in  her  own  room.  Shall  1 say  your  ladyship 
is  here?” 

Ludy  Frances  replied  by  walking  into  the  hall. 

•*  No,  thanks!  i’ll  announce  myself.” 

Stepping  forward  without  ceremony,  she  passed  down  the  hall 
and  opened  the  dour  of  Clodagh’s  bedroom,  ltut  on  the  threshold 
she  paused,  interested  by  what  she  saw. 

The  two  windows  that  looked  upon  the  park  were  wide  open, 
and  through  them  the  beautiful  warm  sunshine  was  pouring  across 
the  room,  touching  the  old  French  furniture  into  a renewal  of 
it*  glories.  Drawn  into  the  full  radiance  of  this  mellow  light 
stood  a small,  round  table  set  with  silver,  china,  and  a howl  of 
flowers;  and  at  this  table  sat  Clodagh  herself.  She  was  wearing 
a simple  dress  of  black  muslin,  and  her  hair — which  gleamed 
almost  bronze  in  the  clear,  strong  light — was  twisted  into  one 
thick  coil.  But  it  was  neither  her  dress  nor  appearnnw-  that  at- 
tracted her  visitor;  it  was  something  vaguely  disturbing — some- 
thing subtly  suggestive — in  her  attitude,  a*  she  sat  close  to  the 
table,  an  array  of  letters  and  papers  spread  before  her,  n gold 
penril  held  thoughtfully  against  her  lips. 

Thinking  it  was  a servant  who  had  entered  the  loom,  she  did 
not  ehange  her  position  with  the  opening  of  the  door,  and  Ludy 
Frances  Hope  had  a full  minute  in  which  to  observe  her;  then, 
having  made  her  deductions,  she  allowed  her  preseneo  to  be 
known. 

"Can  you  tolerate  such  an  early  visitor?”  she  asked. 

Clodagh  started,  almost  guiltily!  and  drew  the  array  of  papers 
into  a confused  heap;  then  she  rose  hastily,  laughing  to  cover  her 
momentary  confusion. 

“ How  you  frightened  n»r!”  she  said.  **  1 must  he  developing 
nerves.  Itut  comr  in!  I am  delighted!" 

She  went  forward  with  apparent  cordiality,  and,  taking  her 
visitor's  hand,  kissed  her. 

"How  nice  and  energetic  you  look!  You  make  mp  feel  very 
lazy.  I wasn’t  in  the  mood  for  a ride  this  morning.  Come  in! 
Sit  down!" 

Lady  Frances  responded  to  the  suggestion  hy  moving  across  the 
room.  Pausing  by  the  breakfast -table,  she  bent  forward  and  buried 
her  face  lor  a moment  in  the  flowers,  at  tin*  same  time  stealing 
a swift  glance  ut  the  scattered  letters  beside  Clodugh ‘s  plate. 
Then,  straightening  herself  again,  with  apparent  nonchalance,  she 
moved  to  the  open  window  and  stood  looking  down  upon  the 
park. 

■‘Clodagh!"  she  said,  suddenly.  "Are  vou  busv?  Can  we 
talk?" 

Clodugh  turm-d  sharply,  ami  almost  with  a gesture  of  surprise. 
The  whole  round  of  her  intercourse  with  Lady  Frances  Hope  hud 
been  of  *o  easy,  of  so  superficial  » nature — the  whole  tone  of  their 
friendship  had  I teen  pitched  in  so  unemotional  a key — since  the 
one  night  in  the  Furift  hotel  when  they  had  touched  ujam  tilings 


vital  to  them  both  — that  the  suggestion  of  reality,  or  even 
grin  itv.  brought  a sudden  uneasiness  to  her  mind. 

"Oh.  of  course!”  she  said,  uncertainly.  "Of  courac!  Ia-t  us 
sit  down." 

She  returned  to  her  own  sent,  and  indicated  another  to  her 
visitor,  with  a slightly  hurried  movement. 

Itut  lardy  Frances  iiid  not  respond  to  the  invitation.  Instead, 
she  wandered  hack  to  the.  table  and  again  bout  over  the  bowl  of 
lilacs. 

" Why  are  wo  always  climbing — only  to  slip  back  again?"  she 
asked,  irrelevantly. 

Again  a faint  uneasiness  touched  Clodagh 's  face. 

“ I thonght  you  enjoyed  climbing.” 

“Not  to-day.  Clodugh.  you’ll  think  me  a horrid  nuisance,  but 
it’s  about  that  money  " 

•She  paused  as  she  said  the  word,  and  involuntarily  her 
quick  glance  passed  once  more  over  the  pupera  on  the 
table. 

For  a second  Clodagh  remained  silent;  then  she  spoke,  a lit- 
tle slowly,  a little  haltingly. 

“ Oh  yea — the  money,"  she  said. 

Lady  France*  looked  at  her  shrewdly. 

"Yes.  You  remember  on  Tuesday-— when  you  borrowed  that  sixty 
pounds  to  pay  old  lardy  Shrawle — 1 said  1 could  wait  for  every- 
thing till  August." 

"Yes.  Oh  yes!” 

“Well,  I’ve  hud  a horrid  drop  since  then  — yesterday,  in 
fact." 

For  a moment  longer  Clodugh  sat  staring  aimlessly  at  the  pa- 
pers in  front  of  her;  then  she  raised  her  head  and  looked  at  her 
companion.  Her  face  was  a little  pale,  but  her  eye*  and  lip* 
looked  almost  scornfully  unconcerned. 

"Poor  you  I"  she  said,  easily.  “What  a bore!  You  must  let 
me  settle  up  our  difference*  at  once — to-day.” 

She  rose  and  pushed  hack  her  chair. 

A look  of  surprise  crossed  the  older  woman**  fan* — this  time  it 
was  surprise  tempered  with  iN-wilderment. 

"To-day!  But  cun  you?  1 know  how  many  little  expense*—" 
She  wuved  her  hand  expressively  towards  the  hreakfast-tuhle,  with 
its  many  costly  adjuncts. 

Clodugh  made  a lofty  gesture  of  denial;  and,  walking  across 
the  room,  iiatiM-d  la-side  her  bureau. 

For  a minute  there  was  no  sound  in  the  room  save  the  abrupt 
opening  ami  shutting  of  oik-  or  two  small  drawers;  then  Clodagh 
turned  round  again,  a check-book  in  her  hand. 

“Now  tell  me  what  I owe  you."  she  said.  "I'll  write  you  a 
check  and  postdate  it  to  July  I.  Will  that  do?  I draw 
my  money  then,  you  know." 

“ Perfectly.  But.  my  dear  Clodugh  " 

But  again  Clodugh  made  a gesture  that  seemed  fo  relegate  the 
matter  to  a region  of  obscure,  if  not  of  absolutely  contemptible, 
things. 

"Don't  trouble!”  she  said.  "Money  is  never  worth  an  argu- 
ment. What  do  I owe?" 

During  her  words  her  companion  had  sat  silent — speculative 
and  suspicious.  To  her  worldly  mind.  Clodagh ’a  grand  manner, 
Clodagh  s extraordinary  behavior,  indicated  but  one  possibility. 
She  had  found  means  of  augmenting  her  income. 

Any  knowledge  of  the  false  pride,  the  empty  magnificence  that 
will  metaphorically  speaking,  fling  its  last  coin  to  a beggar,  while 
pa  "•  «n  i«*  ;u  r'orv.  had  never  come  within  her  experience.  It 
ii«  ih.  .i:\ir-i  * of  such  places  as  Orristown  to  bring  them 
t«*  ' Miked  now  at  her  <*unpanion.  and  her  eves 

i'  . o«<d  m a - en.  triumphant  satisfaction.  Something  that 
■ .ititicip'i'.  • bud  conic  to  pass.  At  the  imagined  diacov- 

. 'ie  gr  ve  u ,ji  i laugh. 

if  you  insist  n being  so  scrupulous — ” 
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Clodagh  looked  round  from  the  bureau  at  which  she  had  seated 
hersel  f. 

“How  much ?“  she  said,  laconical!}'. 

Lady  Frances  pretended  to  knit  her  brows. 

“ Well,  there  was  the  eight  hundred  pounds  at  Nice,  and  the 
forty  pounds  the  night  of  your  return  to  town,  the  night  we  played 
bridge  with  Vnl  and  Lord  Deerchurst — ” She  looked  very  quickly 
at  Clodagh. 

Hut  Clodagh  gave  no  sign.  “ And  the  itfty  |K>uuds  a fort- 
night ago.  besides  the  sixty  for  Ijidy  Shrawle — " she  in- 
terrupted. 

"Ye*.  Oh  yes!  Let  me  see.  that  makes — ” 

“ Nine  hundred  und  fifty  pounds,”  Clodagh  interjected,  in  a 
very  quiet  voice;  und  picking  up  a pen,  she  wrote  out  the  check, 
signing  it  with  her  usual  bold  signature.  A moment,  later  she 
rose,  blotted  it,  and  held  it  out  to  l-adv  Frances  Hope. 

As  the  Himsy  slip  of  pu|M-r  passed  from  one  tn  the  other,  the 
elder  woman  permitted  a gleam  of  her  curiosity  to  show  in  her 
eyes. 

“A  thousand  thanks!"  she  exclaimed.  “And  don't  think  we  a 
wretch  if  1 run  away  now  that  I’ve  got  it.  You  know  how  fidgety 
my  hoy  mure  is.  Well,  good-by!  I shall  see  you  at  Hanchigh!" 

1 tut  Clmlagh  was  absently  studying  her  cheek-book, 

’*  I don't  think  so,”  she  said.  " Lord  |)ecrrhur*t  offered  to 
take  me  down,  but  1 sha’n’t  go.  1 — I have  some  business  to  at- 
tend to." 

I July  Frances  laughed,  picked  up  her  ridiug-w  hip,  which  she 
had  laid  aside,  and  coining  forward,  ki»*cd  Clodagh. 

"Then  1 expect  I shall  see  you.  Deerchurst  is  much  more  in- 
sistent than  any  business.”  Once  again  her  shrewd  glance  travelled 
over  Clodagh's  face.  “ Good -by.  In  any  case,  you’ll  be  at  the 
Ords’  for  bridge  to-night?  We  can- arrange  then  alsiut  going  down 
to  Tuffnell.” 

“Yes."  Clodagh  returned  the  pressure  of  her  hand.  "Yes;  I 
suppose  I shall  go  to  the  Ords’.  Yes;  I shall — good-by !" 

She  walked  with  hrr  visitor  to  the  door  of  the  Iwdroom.  and 
stood  waiting  on  the  threshold  until  the  hall  door  had  closed. 
Then,  almost  mechanically,  she  turned,  walked  back  to  the  table, 
and  with  a sharp,  nervous  movement  gathered  up  the  heap  of  pa- 
pers still  lying  beside  her  plate. 

As  she  stood  there,  in  the  flood  of  June  sunshine,  beside  the  at- 
tractive disarray  of  the  pretty  breukfast-table,  she  was  aware  of 
a horrible  *rn*c  of  helplessness,  of  alarm  and  impoLmcc,  For 
the  paper*  she  held  between  her  hands  were  bills— a sheaf  of  bills — 
all  unpaid  and  all  pressing. 

A*  she  stood  there  a Bwift  review  of  the  past  months  s|M-d  he- 
fure  her  mind,  carrying  some- 
thing like  dismay  in  its  train. 

In  April  she  hud  entered  upon 
the  tenancy  of  her  furnished  tint, 
having  already  borrowed  eight 
hundred  pounds  from  her  friend 
and  counsellor,  I*ady  Frances 
Hope;  und  under  the  auspices 
of  this  same  counsellor  hud 
In-gun  her  career  us  n woman  of 
fashion. 

In  social  circles  the  period 
und  tbe  conditions  of  mourning 
become  more  slender  every  sea- 
son. And  nowadays,  although  a 
widow  may  not  attend  dunces 
or  large  dinner  • parties,  there 
are  a hundred  smaller,  more  ex- 
clusive — and  possibly  more  ex- 
pensive— forms  of  entertainment 
at  which  she  may  appear  in 
her  own  intimate  set.  Very  quiet 
dinners,  very  small  luiteheon- 
partics,  even  friendly  bridge- 
parties.  arc  quite  permissible, 
when  it  i*  a tacitly  accepted 
fact  thut  the  mourner  is,  by  a 
mi  tu  ml  law.  barely  entering 
upon  her  life,  that  the  one 
mourned  ha*  departed  from  it 
by  an  equally  natural  dispensa- 
tion. 

I'nder  these  condition*  Clodagh 
had  begun  her  Ijiiulon  career; 
and  fur  more  than  a mouth  she 
hud  lived  in  the  most  costly  sense 
of  the  word.  Her  mourning  had 
been  the  most  distinguished  that 
u famous  dressmaker  could  de- 
vise; her  electric  brougham  had 
possessed  all  the  newest  improve- 
ment*-. the  (lowers  that  filled  hrr 
room  had  been  supplied  by  a 
fashionable  florist  at  an  exor- 
bitant cost.  In  a word,  she  had 
behaved  like  a child  who  lias 
turn  given  a pocketful  of  bright 
ik-w  pennies,  and  believe*  them 
to  lie  golden  coins. 

Once  or  twice  in  the  course  of 
those  extravagant  weeks  a pang 
of  misgiving  had  cross**!  her  soul, 
but  it  had  only  been  u pung 
of  the  moment. 


The  phantom  of  tradesmen’s  hills  is  one  so  rasily  dismissed 
from  the  Irish  mind  that,  unless  it  materializes  very  forcibly,  it 
may  ulmost  In-  considered  non-existent. 

On  July  1 she  wa*  to  receive  her  half-yearly  allowance,  und 
towards  July  1 she  looked  with  an  almost  superstitious  confidence. 
A thousand  pounds!  It  was  sufficient  to  settle  a planet  fill  of 
debts ; and  if  any  remained  as  satellites  to  the  planet — well, 
there  was  January  1. 

Hut  now  her  confidence  had  been  rudely  shaken.  In  a sudden 
moment  of  pride — of  bravado — she  had  signed  away  almost  the 
whole  of  the  anticipated  half-yearly  income.  She  stliod  possessed 
of  fifty  pounds,  with  which  to  dress,  to  eul,  to  exist  from  July 
to  January;  and  in  her  hands  was  the  sheaf  of  unpaid  bills. 

There  is  no  mix*  of  people,  thut  undertakes  liabilities  so  lightly, 
and  that  is  so  overwhelmed  when  retribution  falls  upon  it,  as 
the  Irish  race.  As  Clodagh  gradually  faced  her  iMmition  panic 
seized  upon  her.  For  weeks  she  hud  "lived  upon  the  credit  that 
the  laindnn  tradesman  gives  to  customers  who  come  provided  with 
good  references;  and  now  suddenly  she  hud  realized — first  by  the 
arrival  of  certain  hills,  couched  in  a new  and  imperative  strain, 
later  by  Lady  France*  Hope's  unexpected  demand  for  her  money — 
that  Knglish  credit  is  not  the  lax.  indefinite  rredit  of  such  places 
as  Muskeerr  and  Carriginorc;  that  it  is  a credit  demanding — in- 
sisting upon — timely  payment. 

And  where  was  she  to  turn — where  look — for  the  necessary 
funds? 

In  a dazed  way  she  thought  of  David  Barnard,  who  had  re- 
turned a monlh  previously  from  a holiday  in  Spain;  but  her  pride 
mude  her  shrink  sensitively  from  the  thought  of  the  suuvc  in- 
dulgence with  which  he  would  listen  to  her  confession  of  folly. 
Once  the  thought  of  recalling  Ijidv  Frances  Hope  and  explaining 
the  position  to  her  aped  through  her  mind:  but  she  dismissed  it 
as  swiftly  a*  it  mine.  In  a restless  perturbation  she  turned  and 
walked  across  the  room,  pausing  once  more  beside  the  bureau, 
which  stood  in  a recess  bet  weep  the  windows. 

Where  could  she  turn,  where  look,  for  the  money  that  would 
tide  over  her  difficulties?  In  her  nn-iital  distraction  she  laid  aside 
the  bills  she  was  holding,  and  aimlessly  picked  up  a half  dozen 
opened  letters  that  lay  awaiting  answer*.  A couple  of  invitations 
to  luncll;  an  invitation  to  play  bridge;  the  oiler  of  a box  at  the 
opera;  laumict  Asshlin's  monthly  report  from  Orristown;  Nance's 
last  letter  from  America. 

With  a vague  preoccupation  she  raised  the  last  of  these  and 
looked  at  it. 

How  free  and  unhampered  Nance  seemed  in  her  inexperience  of 
life!  She  looked  unseeing!}'  at  the  closely  written  lines,  her  mind 
in  a harassed  way  contrasting 
her  own  and  her  sister's  fate. 
Then  quite  suddenly  she  dropped 
the  letter  and  lifted  her  head. 

A thought  had  struck  her.  A* 
a flash  of  lightning  might  rend 
a night  skv,  un  inspiration  hail 
illuminated  the  darkness  of  hrr 
mind.  The  thousand  pound* 
which  was  to  Ik-  Nance’s  prop- 
erty when  she  eumo  of  age.  or 
upon  her  engagement,  still  lay 
to  her  own  credit  — In  her  own 
name — in  the  Isank  where  Mil- 
Milhanke  had  done  business. 

It  is  extraordinary  how  rapid- 
ly a thought  can  mature  in  a re- 
ceptive mind.  In  one  moment,  as 
t'lodagh  stood  beside  the  bureau, 
all  the  possibilities  compiWd  in 
that  1 KM  hi  broke  upon  her  un- 
derstanding. 

How  if  she  withdrew  it  a*  a 
loan!  No  one — not  even  Nance 
herself  — need  know;  and  she 
could  refund  it  within  *ix  months 
— or  within  a vear — long  before 
the  thought  of  marriage  could 
enter  the  child's  mind. 

Then  suddenly  she  paused  in 
her  mental  calculations,  and  u 
new  expicssion  passed  over  her 
face.  Was  it  right,  wa*  it  hon- 
orable. to  make  n*e  of  this  money 
left  in  her  safe-keeping? 

I'ticasy  and  distressed,  she 
turned  to  the  open  window  as 
though  a study  of  the  life  !*■- 
yond  her  own  might  help  her  in 
her  dilemma.  The  scene  she 
looked  upon  was  interesting  and 
even  beautiful.  The  grass  of 
the  park  still  retained  something 
of  it*  first  greenness;  in  the  dis- 
tance the  clustering  bower  of 
chestnuts  and  copper  beeehen  sug 
gested  something  far  removed 
from  the  traffic  and  toil  of  the 
great  town;  while  below  the  win- 
dow, under  a canopy  of  leaves, 
the  morning  procession  of  horses 
and  carriage*  passed  incessantly 
to  and  fro. 

What  n curious  world  it  was! 


Ur*.,  bj  j«*.  umi.1 

I'lodoyh  nlarled  ijuiHily.  and  ilnir  the  army  of  papers  info  a 
confused  hat p 
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flow  iiimcinion.il  and  obvious, 
and  yet  in  reality  how  inscruta- 
ble! Whnt  would  it  say  of  her. 
did  it  know  her  true  position? 

What  comfort — wlmt  aid — would 
it  offer?  Involuntarily,  almost 
curiously,  site  laid  her  flager*tip* 
upon  the  window-sill  and  bent 
slightly  forward.  Then,  very  sud- 
denly. she  drew  Itnrk  into  the 
room,  her  face  Ihi-hing. 

l-ord  Dcerrhurat.  mounted 
upon  a hit'll,  black  horse,  had 
passed  the  window  at  the  mo- 
ment that  she  looked  out,  and. 
raising  his  head,  had  seen  and 
Is i wed  to  her. 

The  incident  was  slight:  but 
at  certain  momenta  the  Celtic 
nature  is  extraordinarily,  even 
mysteriously,  open  to  suggestion. 

(‘lodugh  could  not  havr  defined 
her  thought:  but  the  thought  was 
there,  a vague,  half  - fearful, 
wholly  instinctive  thought  that 
suddenly  prompted  her  to  shield 
herself,  to  ward  otr  the  nearer  ap- 
proach of  this  world  that  she  had 
learned  from  her  window  to 
study  impersonally,  and  from 
which  she  had  received  so  |M*rul- 
iurly  personal  an  impression. 

She  continued  to  stand  for  a 
moment  longer  in  an  attitude  of 
doiiht : then  swiftly,  utmost 

abruptly,  she  turned  round  to 
the  bureau,  and.  kneeling  down 
liefore  it,  reopened  hrr  check- 
liook  with  tremulous  hands  and 
wrote  out  n check  for  £1000 
payable  to  herself, 

CHAPTER  XXXIV 

The  habit  of  self-deception  bad 
Iteconie  as  a cloak  in  which  ( be 
dagh  wrappisl  herself.  She  dc 
sired  happiness,  therefore  she  told 
herself  that  she  was  happy-  -He 
instinctively  wished  to  live  hon- 
orably. therefore,  through  her 
own  persuasion,  -lie  believed  her 
action*  to  Is-  honorable.  And  under  this  insidiously-sheltering  gar- 
ment Ju-r  appropriation  of  her  sister’s  money  was  securely  hidden 
away.  To  her  own  thinking — once  the  first  misgiving  hnd  been 
buried — there  was  no  real  wrong,  no  real  dishonor,  in  the  taking 
of  the  £1000.  She  needed  it  temporarily,  and  would,  in  due  time, 
repay  it  with  interest.  The  fait  that  she  did  not  think  it  ncccs 
stiry  to  inform  Xuiu-c  of  what  she  had  done  tertainly  weakens  the 
case  for  her  defence;  hut  hud  she  entile  to  be  judged  from  some 
iui|M-rsnmil  sourer,  it  is  quite  possible  she  would  have  made  as 
subtle  and  specious  a justification  hf  her  conduct  as  that  which 
she  offered  to  herself. 

In  this  light  the  act  stood  recorded  in  her  own  conscience. 
She  needed  the  money';  she  took  the  money;  ami  haling  taken 
it,  she  set  about  huuishing  the  rcrolh-rtton  of  it  from  her 
mind. 

For  three  days  after  she  hnd  signrd  the  cheek  she  retired  into 
semiprivacy.  She  was  at  home  to  no  one : and  although  sin*  con- 
tinued to  ride  each  morning  ami  drive  each  afternoon  in  the  park, 
she  did  so  with  bo  cold  a demeanor  that  none  of  her  friends  had 
dared  to  ac-cost  her.  For  three  nights  she  stayed  indoors  alone: 
but  on  the  fourth  the  insurmountable  restlessness  that  settles  so 
frequently  upon  the  high-spirited  woman  devoid  of  home  tie* 
seized  on  her  remorselessly.  The  thought  of  further  solitude  be- 
came  unendurable— the  idcu  of  another  lonely  evening  something 
not  to  Is-  borne.  At  eight  o’clock  she  rose  from  her  solitary 
dinner,  tingling  in  every  nerve  for  some  companionship,  ami,  tele- 
phoning to  Clinton  Street,  ascertained  that  laidy  Frances  Hope 
was  ut  tonne  and  willing  to  see  her.  And  a quarter  of  an  hour 
later  slie  stepped  from  her  brougham  nt  the  door  of  the  familiar 
house. 

She  was  inforim-d  that  laidy  Frances  was  in  her  own  loom  pre- 
paring to  go  out,  hut  would  be  glad  to  sis*  her  if  she  would  come 
up-stuirs. 

She  iu-qni«— c«-d  quickly,  and  liefore  the  servant  could  conduct 
her  down  the  hull  had  brushed  past  him  and  la-gun  to  run  up  the 
stairs. 

opening  the  door  of  her  friend’s  la-drooio.  she  paused  on  tin- 
threshold,  and  gave  a little  cxehirnntion  of  admiration.  laidy 
Frances  Ho|h-  was  standing  la-fore  a long  mirror,  while  the  maid 
Re«-  km-lt  upon  the  ground  beside  her.  giving  the  finishing  touches 
to  the  skirt  of  n strikingly  beautiful  dress. 

Cbalugli  e In  sped  her  hands  in  a gesture  of  delight,  then  ran  for- 
ward into  the  room. 

"Ilow  -plendid  von  look!”  she  eried.  " Where  an-  you  going' 
Whnt  a heavenly  dress'" 

l.;*d\  France*  smiled. 

’’  At  la-t!’’  she  exclaimed,  holding  out  her  cheek  to  Is-  ki-srsl. 
M Wlittt  have  you  Item  doing  with  yourself?  | have  liis-n 


por-ccnted  with  inquiries  for 
you.” 

riodagh  laughrd  excitedly, 

*•  I have  been  [laving  bills,''  site 
said,  in  a high,  light  voice. 

“ So  that  you  may  la-gin  to 
run  up  new  ones?” 

" Quite  [HMMibly.  But  where 
are  you  going?  All  this  mag- 
nilli-t-ucv  makes  me  curious."  She 
sank  into  a low  chair  and  gbincrd 
with  bright,  interested  eyes  nt 
her  stately  companion. 

But  laidy  Frances  ignored  her 
question. 

" We  shall  soon  lie  finished 
with  all  vainglories,"  she  said. 
"The  season  is  dying— even  if 
it's  dying  hard.  Do  you  pine 
for  the  country  now  that  the 
heat  has  come?  I shall  expect 
you  to  love  TufTnell,  vou  know. 
It  really  •«  quaint,  fcven  I uni 
fond  of  it.” 

( 'lodugh  looked  up  eagerly. 
"<lf  courne  I shall  love  Tilff- 
ncll.  It  lius  la-en  sweet  of  your 
sister  to  ask  me  there — but  it 
has  I icon  sweeter  still  of  her  to 
ask  Nance.  Vou  don’t  know 
wlmt  it  will  la-  lor  me  to  meet 
Nance  down  there — away  from 
everything."  Her  voice  fell  a 
little. 

laidy  France*  laughed  pleas- 
ant ly. 

“ l"  am  so  glad  you  have  ar- 
ranged that  she  should  come 
right  on  from  Liverpool  instead 
of  staying  in  town  for  a night.” 
she  said,  rusilv.  " It  will  be 
much  the  simpler  plan.  By  the 
,w-av.  what  day  will  we  arrange 
jto  go  down?  Sou  and  I,  I mean? 
'Diana's  big  dunce  is  on  the  fifth. 
Sii|i|mki-  we  go  down  a day  or  two 
before ?" 

('lodugh  responded  instantly. 
"Yes.”  she  said;  "yen.  i-er 
Uiinly.  But  talking  of  the  dance 
reminds  me  of  my  curiosity. 
Where  arr  you  going  to-night  ?" 
This  time  evu-ion  was  ini|Mi-silili-.  laidy  France*  turned  to  the 
dressing-table  and  picked  up  a diamond  ornament. 

“Von  ran  fix  this  in.  It.-vs."  she  -aid.  “and  then  go.  I am 
going  to  the  Taiiiperlcighs',’*  *l»e  added,  carelessly,  without  look- 
ing at  (.’lodngli. 

"The  Tainpcrleigh*’?” 

" In  (Jrn-vennr  1'laee.  Dull  people." 

(’iodngh  picked  up  a fan  that  was  lying  on  a table  near  her  and 
examined  it  thoughtfully. 

" Isn’t  Lady  Tiinipeileigh  an  .unit  of  Sir  Walter  (love's?" 
"Yes;  and  old  laird  Tnmperleigh  i*  a cousin  of  my  mother's — 
which  conn  eel*  Walter  and  me  in  u roundabout  way.” 

There  was  n slight  silent-*-,  while  Iti-n  hovered  about  her  mistress 
with  one  or  two  ln«t  attenlitm-.  and  then  quietly  left  the  room. 
A*  she  closed  the  door  Clodagh  looked  up  from  the  fan  she  hnd 
las*n  studying  so  attentively. 

" Lady  Frances.”  she  said,  quickly,  "you  know  Lady  Tamper- 
leigh  very  well?" 

IjiiIv  Ftnmvs’s  eye*  Urea me  vigilant. 

" Ve*,’’  *hr  said,  vaguely.  “ Oh  yea.” 

“Then  take  me  with  you  to  her  party — as  you  took  me  to  the 
lien-leys’  ami  the  Vibrant*'  last  week.  I'm  wild  to  go  somewhere — 
to  go  anywhere  to-night."  She  paused  excitedly ; then,  a*  lier  eye* 
scanned  Lady  Frances’s  face,  her  expression  fell.  “ Of  course 
if  there's  the  leu-t — the  very  len-t — difficulty—” 

With  a swift,  (artful  movement  lardy  Francos  came  toward* 
her. 

"Sly  dear  ( 'lodugh  1 Don’t?  Y«*tl  I- note  how  proud  I am  of 
vou!  Mv  hesitation  was  nterdv— ” 

” Merely  whnt!” 

laidy  Fra m-c*  laid  her  hand  upon  Clodngh’*  *houbb-r. 

"Waller  eiltto-  buck  Irani  Hn—iii  a week  ago.  He  will  Is-  there 
to-night:  and  I think  I think  Mo-  m-miwsI  to  hesitate.  “I 
think  that  |M-rhaps.  in  view  of  hi*  narrow  ideas,  it  might  be 
plen-unter  for  you — ” She  left  the  sentence  expressively  un- 
finished. 

('lodugh  n*«e  rather  hastily,  her  faro  red. 

"(ff  course!"  «lo-  -aid.  “Of  course!  Sir  Walter  (lore  i*  the 
la-'  man  in  London  I should  wi-fi  to  meet.” 

Lady  France-  said  nothing,  but.  moving  calmly  across  the  room, 
took  her  cloak  from  a rhair. 

•'Where  can  i drop  you?''  she  asked.  “At  the  dub?" 

For  n second  ('lodaglt  stood  -(siring  with  very  bright  eye*  at 
mi  op,  ii  window'  aero*»  which  u larc  iiirtnin  hung  motionless  in 
the  -till,  hot  air:  then  she  lifted  her  heud  and  in  her  own  turn 
trussed  tin-  room. 

” Ve-.’’  she  said,  quictlv:  " ve*.  at  the  club." 

f foirfrainv)  /ki*;<-  /. 
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THE  HORSE  SHOW  AND  HUNT  AT  LENOX 

T '•'if-ihtc  outdoor  e rent  it  nt  f,rttor  trtrr  ft  , mull  A ur*r  »h>»r  and  haul  of  tirplembtr  H and  U.  The  hnrxe  nh>,u\  which 
' 1 ,7f  William  //.  SIwIiiih  Hi  loir  i in  it  if. « Ik-  eh  not. r of  the  /.inns  mnlMOtt.  Tki » inn  r th>  /tk“n  tin  ir  the 

•it'  Inure  in  jin  hialort/,  the  rfnr  uto  nre  In  in  if  iritio  mot!  hit  iittott  fieo/de.  { ••n,ni/  tin  t j-kihilnrn  i nrr 

' ''  " "A  Hil Ho,,,  It,  HI  oar  I h ri/iv.  t'arlon  tie  Hen  dm,  I'hurlm  I it  nr  Hrixtni,  <i  ml  _/*»«<  /.A  II.  Itnnltn. 

" the  il,ii/  follonintj  the  i.»  *l"-ir  the  In  rtf  * I M ir  hi  hi  in  tin  Hrvlxhirr*,  fort  ft  rider*  fullotriatj  the 

• >ir  run  h uh  fm m it  /mint  war  V • b.  I A »*/»’»  ett  late.  H Interlaken,”  to  UigMaten,  and  (tack.  The  hunt  break- 

ttllrndi  d htf  no  tube  nt  of  nil  He  inn.no>  *ir*  itt  to  wr 
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Edward  Morgan  and  Charlotte  Walker  In  a Scene  from  Nat  Goodwin  In  the  Dramatisation  of  W.  W.  Jacob’s 
**The  Prodigal  Son."  at  the  New  Amsterdam  Theatre  Story,  "Beauty  and  the  Barge,"  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre 


John  Drew  In  a Scene  from  “Do 

John  fimr  an d bit  ruwifMity  o pined  the  amaon  til  the  I'mgire 
Tbrtilre  on  >V I'lrniKi  r ) in  a new  U)  lot  iuou.tlu*  Thomn* 

nIM  *fb  / •"“  |t."  " /*•  / ■ • t.» r tirnrj  fhntu  him* 

in  the  rwlidridoiiitf  of  l~  imf  in  love  oilh  Ibi  /i.nn . . 

of  hi*  fro  nil,  " l)r.  Horton,"  owl  it  Irmujiirn r |f»«it  fti»'  y<t«<u/ 


Lancey."  at  the  Empire  Theatre 

n<  •*<««  i«  alnti  in  lore  irith  him.  In  the  count-  of  the  /'ftv. 

“ /tr.  t/ortoN,”  trhilr  r idiot/  to  hound*,  loll a i"*°  " 
r/rrnoiiii’i  ljtvi  turned  In/  « t/ardrnrr  irhoac  pretty  daughter  ap- 
l-'tri,  ,i„,/  irin*  the  doctor'*  heart.  Hr  diocm-m  that  he  i* 
engaged  to  the  wrong  girt,  awl  the  situation  is  *olrrd 


SCENES  FROM  THE  NEW  PLAYS 
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MISS  LDNA  MAY,  WHO  APPEARS  IN  “THE  CATCH  OF  THE 
SEASON,"  AT  DALY’S 

M ina  Mat/  in  appeariiii/  at  Ihtlt/' «r  Thtalrr  in  <i  in u/tieat  jitriv  hy  Srt/mnnr  llirkn  and  Cosmo  Hamilton  called  “The  Catch  of 
the  Sr  anon."  trhieh  hi  in  hiol  it  mu*  run  in  l.mnlon.  Uinn  Uni/  Inker  Ihr  jnirt  of  a pri  nrntday  Cinderella,  trho,  although 

hiillint  hi/  hrr  nh  /miitli  rt  and  nlrpmolhu . finallf/  nureredn  in  capturing  th<  f airy  Prince  in  the  nhapr  of  the  Duke  of  Nt. 
Jermyns 
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CorvtemporaLrveovis  Comment 


HIGH  PRAISE  FOR  MR.  MacVEAUH 

A KINK  spirit  marked  the  utterances  ut  the  banquet  which  Col. 
Ueorue  Harvey  gave  to  Mr.  Witte  and  Mar  on  |{o»ey  ut  the 
Metropolitan  Club  in  New  York  Thursday  night.  Recognition  that 
two  nations  hud  contributed  to  u noble  outcome  w««  always  in 
evidence.  In  eloquent  phrases  and  exiu-t  accord  with  history,  the 
host  recognized  Russia  ns  the  long-time  friend  of  the  I'nited  States. 
That  Mr.  Witte  i»  a man  of  large  calibre,  the  world  knows.  He 
impressed  those  who  saw  him  for  the  first  time  as  an  amiable  giant 
with  a broken  nose*.  He  does  not  speak  English,  and  reud  his 
gracious  acknnw lodgments  to  President  Hwwkvklt  and  the  coun- 
try In  Russianized  French,  llaron  Kohkn  has  good  command  of 
Knglish.  The  American  speakers  all  did  well,  hut  the  prince  of 
the  occasion  was  Wayne  MacVkaqII. 

In  the  other  addiesscs  there  was  jierforee  a more  or  less  pro- 
nounced note  of  apolngy.  ns* the  orator  felt  obliged  to  square  his 
past  with  present  unstinted  praise  for  peace  and  all  the  blessings 
that  follow  in  her  train.  Not  so  with  Mr.  MacVeaoh.  There  was 
clever  insight  in  Col.  Harvey's  introduction  of  him.  n»  the  one 
man  present  whose  conscience  was  at  ease.  Mr.  MacVeauh  ex- 
pressed. with  strong  feeling  and  exquisite  art.  the  hope*,  tin-  prin- 
ciples. the  full  faith  that  have  always  been  his.  During  his  long 
and  important  service  in  various  public  capacities  Mr.  MacVbaoII 
has  kept  his  rudder  true  to  the  |to1estar  of  American  principles. 
It  was  inspiring  to  nee  his  eyes  glow  with  the  tires  of  the  spirit, 
and  it  was  lu-Uer  to  liehold  that  gathering,  representative  of  so 
many  Hides  of  influential  American  life,  yield  to  this  speaker  by 
far  the  greatest  applause  that  the  evening  brought  out. 

Peace  is  very  pnpulur  just  now.  hut  those  who  have  loved  and 
contended  for  it  when  the  war  spirit  was  dominant  talk  with  Hip 
I test  grace  at  this  time.  This  man  had  been  consistent,  and  was 
splendidly  eloquent  in  his  deep  satisfaction. — Hpringfitld  Krpub- 
limn. 


A ROOD  SPECIMEN 

IIarperV  Weekly  is  right.  Circumstances  change  eases.  It 
was  as  impossible  for  an  impulsive  man  like  Tiieduqre  Roosevelt 
to  stand  off  ami  let  the  envoys  work  nut  their  own  salvation  as 
it  would  have  been  for  him  to  remain  at  the  liottnin  of  the  slo|ie 
when  there  was  something  doing  mi  Jvettle  Hill.  Mr.  Roomkvklt 
felt  responsible  for  the  |>euoe  conference.  Wlu-n  the  envoys  were 
iilmiit  to  break  awey  he  took  them  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and 
jerked  them  together  again.  Such  a thing  would  !«•  intolerable  in 
Europe,  or  in  the  Fast.  This  was  a splendid  specimen  uf  “ shirt- 
sleeve diplomacy  “ of  the  American  brand. — Sarunnuh  Press. 


OF  tOI  RKK 

Considerable  fun  is  being  had  at  the  ex|*en«e  of  the  Springfield 
!U  publican.  which  i*  never  expected  to  noil  on  things  literary,  over 
a paragraph  in  that  paper,  apropos  of  the  coming  of  Mrs.  Ward  to 
this  country  to  draw  a real  American  girl,  a-king.  "What's  the 
matter  with  Eleanor?”  Harper’*  Weekly  in  response  retorts: 

• There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  Eleanor  now.  She  is  dead. 
While  living  she  was  both  consumptive  and  English."  Of  course  the 
HrpuUimn  was  thinking  about  Lucy  in  the  story  of  Elm  nor . but 
it  might  have  been  cock  sure,  for  it  was  in  the  story  that  Mrs. 
Warii  had  her  American  girl  read  the  Spring  fir  Id  /{<  publican.- 
Holyoke  Transcript. 


AO  REED 

Harper'*  Weekly,  that  rstimable  journal  of  civilization,  thinks 
it  unfortunate  that  the  ncw*pa|ier*.  smite  of  them  at  least,  should 
have  referred  to  Senator  MlTi  IIKLL’h  ease  as  " deplorable.”  Why 
" deplorable.”  it  asks,  ami  then  goes  on  to  say  tliut  rather  h it 
a mutter  of  congratulation  that  a grafter  occupying  a high  ulliee 
should  have  lieeu  found  out  and  punished.  We  tak.*  it  that  news- 
paper* which  have  characterized  the  Mm  nr.i.l.  cum*  as  **  deplor- 
able ” are  substantially  in  accord  with  the  view  expressed  by  our 
weekly  contemporary.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  daily  press 
has  used  ” deplorable  ” in  an  entirely  different  way  than  it  is 
construed  hv  Harper'*. 

It  is  “ deplorable  ” that  a member  of  the  I'nited  States  Senate — 
a body  that  has  counted  among  it*  mcmlicr*  some  of  the  nation’s 
greatest  men.  which  ought  to  la*  the  ino«t  representative  and 
«tmngr*t  legislative  assembly  in  the  world,  and  which  certainly 
should  lie  honored  ami  respected  by  the  Amerlenn  people  should 
In*  convicted  uf  complicity  in  the  land  frauds;  should  la*  eon 
vieted  of  anv  crime. 

In  that  *rn*e  only  has  the  daily  press,  so  far  as  wv  have  observed. 
u*ed  the  won!  "deplorable.''  It  i«  not  '‘deplorable”  that  Senator 
Mitchell  should  have  been  sentenced  to  six  niiuith*  in  jail  and 
In  pay  a tine  of  Sloiin.  Tin*,  i*  a matter  for  congratulation,  not 
on  Senator  Mittiiki.I.'*  part,  of  course,  but  on  the  part  «*f  the 
msiple.  Had  there  Wn  any  other  outcome  it  would  have  Ih-i-h 
" deplorable."  There  is  no  use  wasting  *ym|iuthy  on  MlTCIIKt.1. 


He  did  what  be  must  liave  known  to  be  wrong,  and  lie  must  pay 
the  consequences.  It  is  sad  that  a man  in  his  seventieth  year,  who 
has  held  an  honored  position,  should  fall  as  he  has  fallen,  and  in 
a sense  that  too  is  "deplorable.”  It  i*  "deplorable"  tliut  any 
mriiihcr  of  the  United  States  Senate  should  commit  an  net  cal- 
culated to  bring  that  body  into  disgrace.  We  are  sure  Harper's 
Weekly  will  agree  with  that.  Hut  owe  ■ Senator  has  eonimitted 
such  an  act  it  would  he  most  " deplorable  ” if  1m*  were  nut  appre- 
hended. and.  apprehended,  were  not  punched,  and  to  that  IIaR- 
rot's  Weekly,  we  are  sure,  will  also  agree.  There  is.  therefore, 
no  chance  for  disagreement  between  Harper'*  and  the  newspaper* 
once  the  |HMvitinn  of  both  as  to  the  uw  of  "deplorable”  is  clearly 
understood. — Springfield  I it  ion. 

GUTTING  BETTER 

To  the  lament  of  funner  Governor  D.  H.  Chamberlain,  of  New 
York.  ” that  our  country  is  sinking  fast  into  the  grasp  of  a 
plutocracy  a*  heartless,  as  greedy,  as  gru-s,  ns  deadly  as  any  in 
any  pn*t  age.”  Haiipeh'k  Weekly  replies: 

“Rubbish!  We  are  getting  better  every  day.  Each  fresh  ex- 
posure of  an  iniquity  help*.  We  can  even  now  detect  symptom* 
of  the  happy  day  when  it  will  he  had  form  to  be  wicked.” 

Harper's  Weekly  i*  right : of  course  Governor  Chamberlain's 
pessimism  i*  " rubbish."  We  are  not  sinking  fast  into  the  gra*p 
of  a rott*r idle** less  money  power.  ami  it  i*  not  gisMl  form  to  be 
either  dissolute  immoral,  or  rich  u*  a result  of  hearties*  or 
criminal  practice*.  The  world  and  the  country  are  growing  bet 
ter  every  day.  thank*  In  the  exposure*  of  vice  and  crime  in  high 
places,  and  to  the  righteous  ap|wul*  of  brave  and  incorruptible 
nw*u  to  the  jn-ople's  aroused  conscience. — Pittsburg  Gazette. 

AS  TO  PERSONAL  ABUSE 

Defence*  and  ex  cum**  for  Mr.  1b  a keeeli.kr  have  not  l**en  very 
nuuM-rous,  and  few  of  these  have  liecn  disinterested.  Harper'* 
Weekly  make*  one  novel  one,  a*  follows: 

Of  one  fact  we  are  positive;  in  n jteraonal  sense  the  recent 
treatment  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  liven  grossly  indecent.  A sensi- 
tive |«erson — or  one  not  so  sensitive,  for  that  matter — suffer* 
enough  from  his  own  realization  of  a virtual  disfigurement  re- 
sulting from  personal  afflict ion.  If  Miss  Takuki.l  were  crosseyed, 
humphueked.  club  fooled,  or  I ww  legged,  we  feel  certain  that  she 
would  regard  reference  to  the  fait  us  uiikiud.  So  Mr.  Rocke 
EW  i er's  loss  of  hair  from  his  head  and  face  should,  ami  doc*, 
of  course,  in  pro|ierlv  constituted  being*,  evoke  sympathy  rather 
than  derision.  Morniver,  the  taking  advantage  of  such  an  nffliciioti 
to  read  unwarrantable  trait*  into  a countenance  thus  deprived 
of  its  natural  expression  is  not  only  the  finality  of  injustice  aud 
cruelty,  hut  an  outrage  u|miii  the  ilwvnciis  of  civilization. 

Wc  are  glad  to  lie  aide  to  support  this  isiiiicntion.  ultliougli  we 
have  been  guilty  of  giving  cireulalion  to  Mis*  Tarheel's  offensive 
personalities  in  regard  to  Mr.  Rockefeller's  physical  ugliness  and 
capillary  deficiencies.  We  should  not  a hit  wonder  if  in  this  re- 
spect Mis*  Tarheel  had  overdone  the  business,  except  in  making 
copy  for  pay,  and  had  lost  the  sympathy  of  some  who  were  with 
her  on  moral  grounds.  Rut  the  public  is  dreadfully  cruel  about 
matters  of  this  kind,  and  piolmldv  the  average  among  u*  laugh 
and  sneer  at  what  i*  here  an  justly  resented  in  Mias  Tarheel's 
brutal  iierionulitic*. — Wotrrbu'-g  .1  wrrimtt. 

THE  MOTE  AND  THE  BEAM 

In  the  current  issue  of  Hahper'k  Weekly.  Ceoimje  Harvey  com 
meiit*  rather  airily  on  the  recent  race  fracas  In-tween  white*  and 
negroes  on  the  New  York  West  Side.  Elsewhere  a serious  view  i* 
taken  of  this  |M-rliap*  dangerously  symptomatic  riot,  mid  Southern 
|iaper*  have  very  naturally  seized  the  invasion  to  read  u*  North- 
erners some  sharp  homilies  about  the  propriety  of  squaring  our 
practice  with  our  preaching  in  respect  of  the  race  question,  So 
long  as  negroes  are  mobbed  and  even  denied  the  right  to  earn 
their  bread  in  some  of  our  large  Northern  cities  our  Southern 
fellow  citizen*  hold,  and  with  much  reason,  that  vve  -tumid  con 
sidrr  ourselves  estopped  from  rending  them  our  cuatomary  wlf- 
righteous  Iwtnrn  on  race  prejudice.  It  is,  in  fact,  a ca*e  for 
applying  the  precept  about  the  mote  and  the  beam. — Niluxtnkcc 
Sentinel. 


THE  !*ll  I LI  PRINKS 

The  critic*  of  the  government'*  Philippine  policy  do  not  want 
to  weigh  the  fact*  fairly,  preferring  In  distort  them  for  a par 
|s»*e.  However,  misrepresentation  will  L-  of  no  avail,  for  the 
truth  will  come  out  in  the  end.  There  i*.  a*  Harper's  Weekly 
-uyaestn.  nothing  farcical  alsmt  the  War  Department**  scheme  for 
cdue.it ing  the  Filipino*,  hut.  on  the  contrary,  it  i*  a nio*t  com 
iiu-iidnbh-  move,  and  ought  in  command  the  ri-*|n-ct  and  *op|s*rl 
of  <ill  right -iidmh-d  |M'Ople. — Xwtitt  on  Hep  it  It  limn. 
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Our  Sixth  Sense 

(Continued  frum  page  1315.) 

wnro  dmtilutv  of  all  truth.  Ought  w?  to 
ilr:n.in«l  for  psychical  plu-nouu-na  u ntnmpr 
umtaurr  of  probability  titan  that  nUinvn] 
lik  other  ftt-iviuvsT  And  a*  tin-  measure  of 
these  proliuhiliti'**  in  over  several  million  it 
Mem*  to  me  strong  enough.  There  are  *m» 
nut i)  v*  farts  impossible  to  explain  otherwise 
tint  it  by  telepathy  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
action  fiotu  a distance  must  la*  admitted. 
The  theory  is  of  little  eonwquence;  I lie  fart 
Mtma  proved  to  me.  abaoluUly  proved." 

We  see  this  fact  is  -rii-iititi rally  correct  if 
we  consider  nut  l hemal irally  what  in  the  de- 
gree of  the  prohnbility  of  telepathy  being 
the  result  of  cause  and  effect  cont|Mred  to 
the  urgumciit  of  its  tiring  an  hallucination 
coincident  with  a death.  I take  only  one 
of  the  iriuny  well-leafed  cases  in  the  great 
work.  /*/win/«M«ig  of  thr  /.iriiaj,  published 
In  Me»»rs,  Gurney.  Myers  A I'odnmrr: 

The  apparition  <»f  a \ming  man  appeared 
to  lii*  fiicnd,  a fellow  clerk,  one  evening. 
Thin  fellow  clerk  had  only  been  a I went  from 
the  ollii'c  for  the  slight  indisposition  of  in- 
digestion. 

*•  WIsAt  time  is  it?"  In-  asked  bln  wife. 

Twelve  mi  mites  to  nine.”  WHS  the  reply. 

Then  the  man  said  he  felt  certain  Home- 
thing  had  hapjwued  to  his  friend.  a«  he  had 
ju*t  appeared  to  him.  The  fear  was  veri- 
fied, for  the  next  day  the  news  came  that 
he  had  died  at  that  very  minute. 

Now,  weighing  the  inatheiniitical  dunce 
of  the  death  hap|M-ning  at  the  time  of  an 
hnllucinnt  ion.  we  find,  by  lwipiwcl  methoda 
of  calculation  and  by  the  iw  of  official  fig- 
urea  given  in  the  table*  of  mortality,  that 
tin*  chance  equal*  one  in  HD4.ti22.222. 

In  cutu-luc ion,  let  me  assert  that  the 
1«-le|tettliy  theory  which  embraces  the  idea 
of  a cause  fot  an  effect  is  surely  more  «ei 
entitle  than  that  of  an  hallucination,  for  the 
chance  of  the  coincidence,  mathematically 
considered,  would,  in  the  cane  given,  lie  at 
the  rate  of  804.622,222  chances  to  one:  it  ml 
this  tends  to  prove  that  the  telepathic  the- 
ory i«  804. 022,222  times  more  probable  than 
the  hypothesis  of  fortuitous  i-oini-idcni'e.  The 
theory  of  roincideiu-c  with  hallucination  doe* 
not  explain  the  manifestations  so  constantly 
obeerved,  and  it  ought  therefore  to  In*  with- 
drawn. Of  4*0111  *e  there  must  la-  a con- 
nection la'tWH'll  tile  dying  pel *iitk  anil  the 
subject  of  the  experience,  and  this  i*  one  of 
the  first  (Mkints  to  lx*  established  in  a scl- 
ent i lie  inquiry. 

Header*  of  this  article  will  doubtless  ac- 
knowledge that  though  there  are  many 
point*  not  scientifically  proved,  logical  and 
scientific  inquiry  brought  to  hear  upon  the 
varied  experience*  of  so  many  different  per 
sons  tend  to  give  an  affirmative  answer  to 
the  question  “ Doe*  telepulliv  manifest  nnt 
oral  law?" 


High  Speed  for  Mails 

A Kurnoii  system  fnr  a high-speed  rail- 
way for  the  transmission  of  parcels  and 
mail  matter  is  now  being  developed  when-  a 
*|ieed  of  loti  miles  per  hum  has  been  at- 
tained. It  is  designed  In  serve  for  inter- 
urban  or  long-distance  transmission  the  same 
function  ns  the  pneumatic  tnbra  in  cities.  It 
consists  of  a line  of  single  rail,  on  which 
the  main  wheel*  of  the  ear  or  carriage  run. 
while  there  i*  a guide-rail  nguinst  which 
special  gnide-wheet*  bear.  The  propelling 
power  is  supplied  by  three  • phase  motor*, 
which  use  current  at  I non  volt*  and  4ii 
cycle*  per  second.  The  motors  are  con 
ru-c ted  by  licit*  with  the  dr i ving- wheel-,  and 
an  elaborate  system  for  lubrication  with 
automatic  nil-pump*  is  provided. 

The  car  used  in  the  tests  wn*  28.8  f«s*t  in 
length  and  3>^  fed  in  width,  and  weighed 
ton*,  there  being  ai'romiumliition  for  a 
hnlf-ton  of  parcel*  nr  mail  matter , which 
could  In-  tarried  in  a spare  of  7<»  cubic  feet. 

The  experimental  track  used  for  testing 
the  new  *v*tem  wa*  circular,  with  a radio* 
of  J640  feet,  and  on  thi*  a speed  of  I off 
iniles  an  hour  was  attained  readily  in  fact, 
thi*  speed  being  secured  within  live  minute* 
from  starting  The  operation  of  the  nr  ran 
I*-  controlled  by  the  current  ami  by  means  of 
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wing*,  which  can  lie  opened  aulnmathxilly 
through  the  cutting  of  a string  by  a fixed 
knife  placed  in  the  path  of  the  ear. 

The  use  of  such  a system  when  practically 
developed  would  result  in  cutting  down  the 
time  required  for  sending  mail  matter  be- 
tween adjacent  cities  from  oiic-hulf  to  two* 
third*,  und  no  particularly  elaborate  fea- 
ture* of  construr-t ion  arc  involved. 


Accommodating 

Former  Ambassador  Joseph  H.  Choate 
recently  told  a story  of  an  Englishman  and 
a Kcoic-hinun  who  were  swapping  fi*li  tale* 
while  'lining  with  a nimdxT  of  friend*. 

The  Hritnn  related  a tall  story  of  a tish 
he  had  lauded  whose  alleged  measurement* 
were  such  that  every  tine  present  smiled, 
though  none  Venturis!  to  express  doubt  a* 
to  tlie  truth  of  the  account,  The  Scot,  in 
his  torn,  related  a yarn.  He  had.  lie 
averred,  once  caught  a fish  that  he  hail 
Im‘hi  unable  to  pull  in  alum-,  managing  to 
land  it  at  last  only  with  the  aid  of  two 
friend*.  " It  was  a skate,  and  four  or  five 
feet  long,  ‘ declared  the  Scot,  in  the  aol- 
eranvst  of  t«ne*.  Silence  followed  thi*  ex- 
traordinary statement,  during  which  tire 
Itritnn.  offended,  left  the  table.  Tin*  host 
tollowi-d.  After  returning,  he  said  to  the 
Scotchman : " Sir.  you  have  insulted  my 

friend.  You  must  apologia?.” 

“ T didnu  insult  him.”  said  the  Scot. 

" Yes.  you  did."  indignantly  respunded  thr 
host,  "with  that  lotifoiihdcd  story  of  a 
-kate  four  or  five  feet  long." 

“ Weel,”  filially  said  the  nffender.  slowly 
ami  with  tlie  air  of  onr  making  n great  ran- 
WMlilli,  “ tell  him  if  he  will  take  a few 
feet  off  hi*  fish  I will  see  vrhut  I can  do 
I with  mine.”  •• 

I _ 


: Advks  rv  lliTTiics*  —Ms*  Wiattow’s  Sor>nu*a  Svtirs 

I tl-oukl  t«  uod  fer  chi  Worn  teething.  It  tufltiwa  the 

chilli,  K<lou  the  gum*,  allays  all  rnn,  cum  wtoj  colic,  and 
is  the  bc*t  rvxnnly  twr  Juu-rlnra  — :.tui 


FRESH  MI1.K 

■ is  always  nblairubie.  Qosnss's  K*ct#  Bstse  Co\dxniif> 
Me  .<  i»  absolutely  put  cowi*  milk  eawitaivnt  with  the  finest 
RraiW  -nt  arwulatn'.  nK,if.  For  sale  m >uu:  gmrrr*.  Aiaiil 
unknown  fcvstxli. — (A A . | 
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TELEPHONE  FOR  *T  CENTS  A WEEK  | 
ie»  ban-  hmv^ht  trlfplioDe  aervvee  within  the  rr.. 
N*w  >'M(  TtUtCHoat  CoMfSHr,  ,f  IJey  Street 


an  effort  u»l  remedy  (■ 


STRONGER  THAN  MEAT 

A Judge’s  Opinion  of  Grape-Nuts. 


A gentleman  who  has  acquired  a judicial  turn 
of  mind  from  experience  on  the  benrli  out  ill  the 
Sunflower  State  write*  a carefully  considered  | 
| opinion  as  to  lilt-  value  of  Grape-Nuts  il*  final,  1 
. iu*  says; 

' "For  the  past  .1  yearn  Grape-Nuts  has  lieen  a 
prominent  feature  in  our  bill  of  fare. 

••'11)0  crisp  food  with  tin*  delicious,  nutty  flavor 
lias  become  an  itidiiqKtutahlr  necessity  in  my 
family’s  everyday  life. 

" It  lias  proved  to  lie  most  healthful  and  beno- 
fieinl,  and  has  enabled  u*  to  practically  abolish 
pastry  and  pics  from  our  table,  for  the  children 
prefer  Grape-Nuta  and  do  not  crave  rich  mid  un- 
wholesome food. 

“ Grape-Nuts  keep*  u*  all  in  perfect  physical 
eonditioti;  a*  a preventive  of  disease  it  is  l«-vond 
value.  I have  been  particularly  impressed  by  t he 
Ikt-nrfieial  effect a of  Grape-Nuts  when  used  by 
ladies  who  are  troubled  with  face  blemishes,  skin 
eruption*,  etc.  It  clears  up  tlie  complexion  won- 
derfully, 

"A*  to  its  nutritive  qualities,  mv  experience  i* 
that  one  small  dish  of  Grape-Nuts  is  Miperiur  to  a 
pound  of  meal  for  breakfast,  which  is  nn  important 
ennsidoration  for  any  one.  It  satisfit**  the  n|>- 
prtite  and  st rengtti*!?!*  the  power  of  resisting 
fatigue,  while  iu  use  involves  none  of  the  dia- 
agreeahlD  ronsenuencea  that  Mkuietimt*  follow  a 
meat  breakfast."  Name  given  by  Postum  Co., 
Hnttle  Creek,  Mich. 

There’s  a reason. 

1*17 


A Scientific  Method 
of  Growing  Hair 

The  Evans  Vacuum  Cap  provides  the  acientific 
means  of  applying  to  the  scalp  the  common  sense 
principles  of  physical  culture. 

Baldness  and  falling  hair  are  caused  by  the  lack 
of  proper  nourishment  of  the  hair  root*.  This  lack 
of  nourishment  is  due  to  the  absence  of  blood  in 
the  st^alp— an  abnormal  condition.  It  is  the  blood 
which  feeds  the  hair  roots,  as  well  as  every  other 
part  of  the  body.  If  you  want  the  hair  to  grow 
on  the  acalp  the  blood  must  be  made  to  circulate 
there.  It  is  exercise  which  makes  the  blood  cir- 
culate. Lack  of  exercise  makes  it  stagnant.  The 
Vacuum  method  provides  the  exercise  which  makes 
the  blood  circulate  in  the  scalp.  It  gently  draws 
the  rich  blood  to  the  scalp  and  feeds  the  shrunken 
hair  roots.  This  causes  tho  hair  to  grow. 

Test  ft  Without  Expense 

Von  csvtell  whether  ft  is  possible  to  culiirstn  a iprrwth  of  hall 
00  your  bead  by  ten  minutes'  use  of  the  Evans  Vacuum  Cap.  We 
will  send  you  tbs  Cap  with  which  to  aak«  th*  experiment  wit  boat 
My  rx^enie  to  yoa. 

If  the  Sean*  Vacuum  Cap  fives  the  scalp  • healthy  slow  this 
denotes  that  the  normal  OJodlilon  of  the  scalp  eaa  be  restored-  A 
three  or  four  minutes*  use  of  the  Cop  each  mornlns  and  evealne 
thereafter  will  produce  a natural  growth  uf  fculf.  If.  however.  lh« 
scalp  remains  white  and  litelem  after  applying  the  vncuuat,  iferre 
a no  me  in  trying  farther — the  hair  will  sot  grow. 

The  Bank  Guarantee 

We  will  send  you,  by  prepaid  express, >n  Brans 
Vacuum  Cap  and  anil  allow  you  ample  time  to  pxwe 
Its  virtue.  All  we  srkof  you  I*  to  drpaalt  Ihe  price 
of  the  Cap  In  the  J-rtersoo  Bank  of  8t.  Emils,  where 
it  will  racuin  during  Ihe  trial  ptiled.  xtth/ref  to 
yoar  cww  ocJer.  irycmOopcs  culnmts  arofftclrnt 
growth  of  halt  to  convince  you  that  the  method  Is 
effeetivc.  simply  r.crlfy  (he  bank  and  thtj  or II 

mars  yomr  deposit  In  fmtl. 

A sixteen-pa^e  itfastraUd  book  will  bo 
tent  yon  fret,  on  request. 

EVAHS  VACUUM  CAP  CO.  w?  fallww  Bin.  Sc  Unfc 

The  Memoirs  of  a Baby 

By  JOSEPHINE  DASKAM 


This  "funniest  of  biographies” 
deals  with  an  every  - day,  very 
human,  prankish,  beguiling 
youngster  who  has  ensconced 
himself  in  the  reader’s  affections 
long  before  the  conclusion  of  his 
"memoirs.”  Josephine  Daskam 
has  relegated  the  baby  t°  his 
proper  sphere  of  bliss  and  irra- 
tionality frum  which  he  winks 
and  smiles  at  the  reader  with 
charming  inconsequence. 


Shsstnted.  Cloth,  ft. 50 

RASPER  A BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK 
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THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 

In  every  large  city  one  newspaper  is  pre-eminently  the  home  paper.  It  is 
generally  also  the  paper  which  appeals  most  strongly  to  business-men  and  to 
professional  people — to  the  well-to-do  of  all  classes — to  people  who  spend  money. 
Such  a paper  soon  becomes  known  to  advertisers  as  their  most  profitable  medium. 

In  Chicago  that  paper  is  The  Tribune.  Although  there  arc  eight  daily 
English  newspapers  in  Chicago,  all  more  or  less  widely  circulated,  some  large  ad- 
vertisers— the  most  successful,  too — use  only  the  columns  of  The  Tribune — to 
the  exclusion  of  all  the  other  papers.  Other  big  advertisers  give  to  T he  Tribune 
their  decided  and  emphatic  preference. 

The  Tribune  is  Chicago’s  home  paper — it  is  Chicago’s  business  paper — it 
has  the  largest  two-cent  circulation  in  the  world. 

We  help  reputable  advertisers  to  make  their  advertising  pay.  Write  to  our 
nearest  office,  and  we  will  cheerfully  furnish  suggestions  and  ideas. 


JOS.  C.  WILBERDING 
WORLD  BLOC.,  NEW  YORK 


HARRISON  M PARKER 
TRIBUNE  BLOG.,  CHICAGO 


The  Resignation  of  Lord  Curzon 

( Continued  from  por/t  tSIO.) 
by  forbidding  the  Punjab  peasant  to  offer 
Ilia  land  us  security  for  debt : has  almost 
halved  the  root  of  telegraphic  communica- 
lion  between  K.nglnnd  ana  India:  ha*  ef- 
fected a dabit  rale  of  exchange  in  tin*  cur- 
rency system;  has  fostered  native  Industrie* 
and  native  arts.  and  shown  the  paction  of 
a scholar  and  nn  urdMBOlofffet  for  the  preser- 
vation of  historical  remains.  And  that  is 
but  an  outline  of  his  many-sided  activities. 

I agree  willinglv  that  only  posterity  can 
judge  of  the  value  of  all  this.  But  even 
in  this  Imre  record  of  his  achievements  there 
is  revealed  the  great  and  characteristic 
merit  of  his  Viceroyalty.  What  his  prede- 
cessors for  thirty  years  merely  talked  of 
doing  he  lias  actually  done.  Oil  all  the  mat 
ter*  he  ha*  taken  in  hand  hr  has  stamped 
the  impre**  of  his  energy  and  thoroughness, 
leaving  for  Ilia  sucre soor*  a definite  founds 
tlon  to  Iniild  on,  with  a detailed  plan  of  the 
MiiHTstnictiire  to  la-  erected,  and  not  merely 
voliiniiiiini*  rc|iorts  and  aketchv  outlines. 

He  ha>  not  discussed  projects:  he  has  put 
them  through.  The  fart  remains  that  it 
wn*  he  who  rescued  them  from  the  ocean 
of  ink  in  which  they  were  sinking,  and  final- 
ly set  tin  hi  on  their  feet. 

Taken  at  its  very  least,  that  is  an  amazing 
record  of  industrious  practicality.  But  I 
think  it  is  also  more  than  that.  If  I had 
the  space  I should  like  to  show  by  a more 
detailed  examination  of  the  great  corona- 
tion durbar  and  of  the  policy  he  has  pur- 
sued in  regard  to  the  native  princes,  now 
Lord  Curzon  hit*  added  In  industry  and  prac- 
ticality the  priceless  gift  of  imagination 
— not  the  imagination  of  sensationalism, 
hut  the  imagination  that  comes,  and  can 
alone  come,  from  profound  knowledge  and 
profound  sympathy.  If  our  rule  in  India 
is  to  last."  lie  *aid  a year  ago  when  visiting 
Kngland.  “ it  must  depend  on  the  eternal 
moral  it  ii-s  of  righteousness  and  justice. 
Unless  we  can  persuade  the  millions  of  i 
India  that  wc  will  give  them  absolute 
justice  n»  between  man  and  man.  equality 


before  the  law.  freedom  from  tyranny,  in- 
justice, and  oppression,  then  your  empire 
will  not  touch  their  hearts,  and  will  fade 
away.  . . . I«rt  no  man  admit  the  craven 
fear’  that  those  who  have  won  India  can- 
not hold  it.  Hint  is  not  my  forecast  of  the 
future.  To  me  the  message  is  carved  in 
granite,  it  is  hewn  out  of  the  rock  of  doom, 
that  our  work  is  righteous,  ami  that  It 
shall  endure."  There  -poke  the  true  states- 
man. inspired  with  the  true  spirit  of  the 
British  Kmpirr.  It  was  in  that  spirit  that 
Lord  Curzon  labored  throughout  his  Vice- 
royalty. It  was  that  spirit  that  drove 
him  in  the  terrible  summer  heats  to  leave 
cool  and  comfortable  Simlrf  and  go 
through  the  districts  that  were  devas- 
tates! bv  famine.  It  was  that  spirit  that 
made  him  risk  his  life  and  set  In  all  India 
a vibrant  example  of  Britb»h  courage  and 
sympathy  in  visit  after  visit  to  the  plague- 
stricken  natives  in  the  hospital*.  For 
myself.  I ran  hurdlv  doubt  that  Ix>rd  Cur- 
yon'*  Viorroyalty  will  leave  u deep  impress 
not  merely  on  the  practical  workings,  but 
on  the  whole  tone  and  attitude  of  the  Brit- 
ish rule  in  India. 

Whul  is  to  la-  hi*  future?  That  it  will 
lie  great  and  splendid  nrdiody  need  licsitute 
to  predict.  He  is  not  the  man  to  hold  a 
second  rate  post.  When  he  reenters  home 
|Mditic*  he  will  step  nt  once  and  by  ncelania 
lion  into  the  foremost  rank.  He  has  some 
tiling  of  what  historians  have  agreed  to  call 
i he  Chatham  " touch."  There  is  no  man  in 
the  Kngli*h  politic*  of  to-day  who  reminds 
me  *o  strongly  of  the  two  l’itts.  of  the 
younger  Pill  especially.  He  is  believed  to 
in-  a Free-Trndci  : li«-  is  known  to  be  * 
stanch  mid  unbending  Unionist.  It  is  a fair 
surmise,  therefore,  that  he  will  attach  him- 
self to  the  small  but  supremely  distin- 
guished and  capable  group  of  Unionists  who 
are  neither  Balfourian*  nor  Clin  mlit-rla  ini  tea. 
hot  Free  - Traders.  Whatever  party  lie 
elects  to  join,  his  abilities  will  speedily  i 
make  him  it'  most  prominent  member.  A i 
fr«-e  lanec  to-day — Foreign  Secretary  a few  j 
years  hence — Prime  Minister  in  tin-  fulness 
of  thin — who  can  say?  * 


A New  Aerial  Torpedo 

A NTRAMiK  instance  of  the  use  of  dis- 
carded ideas  and  methods  is  to  lie  found  in 
n new  aerial  torpedo  recently  invented  by 
Major  Unge.  of  the  Swedish  army,  which  rs- 
aent hilly  is  the  same  as  the  old  war  rocket 
that  was  used  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  in  military  operations.  This  aerial 
torpedo  is  made  of  steel  tubing  in  two  por- 
tions. a head  and  a body,  which  are  screwed 
together.  In  the  former  ia  the  explosive 
charge  of  wet  guncotton  or  other  high  ex- 
plosive. while  in  the  rear,  or  main,  portion 
is  a mixture  of  black  powder  and  some  oily 
or  greasy  substance  that  is  insensible  to 
climate  or  moisture. 

At  the  reur  of  this  portion  of  the  tor- 
jM-dn  is  a four  Idadcd  turbine  whrel,  which 
is  attached  to  the  tube  by  set  screws.  When 
the  black-powder  composition  is  ignited,  the 
torpedo,  which  rests  in  a guiding  tulic  after 
the  fashion  of  a rocket,  ia  propelled  forward 
by  the  reaction  of  the  gases  produced,  and 
is  sent  on  a long  course.  A four  inch  tor- 
pedo is  fired  from  a tube  eight  feel  in 
length,  and  a range  as  great  as  .1000  yard* 
has  been  attained,  with  a promise  of  still 
liettcr  results.  This  ia  the  smallest  «ir.e  of 
toi-|M-do  tested,  and  carries  a charge  of  five 
|M>unds  of  guncotton  and  a prn|ielling  charge 
of  nine  pounds  of  the  composition.  With 
the  eight-inch  torpedo  twenty-four  pounds  of 
guncotton  arc  carried,  and  the  propelling 
charge  i*  sixty-eight  pounds:  while  in  the 
ease  uf  the  twelve-inch  projectile  the  burst- 
ing charge  weighs  100  jiounds,  and  the  pro- 
pelling charge  i»  JM)0  pounds. 

The  torpedo  shows  considerable  accuracy . 
and  in  flight  iB  free-  from  wabbling,  and  in 
some  teals  recently  made  the  explosive  was 
successfully  detonated  in  each  case.  The  de- 
sired accuracy  was  also  attained,  which  is 
comparable  with  a cannon  or  mortar,  and  it 
is  a quest  inn  whether  this  new  rocket  may  not 
Ik-  considered  a*  a rival  for  the  field-how- 
itzer. and  be  used  for  firing  shrapnel  from 
land  or  seacoast  defence*.  The  apparatus  is 
very  portable,  and  can  be  discharged  at  any 
point  without  other  devices  than  the  tulw. 
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The  Prince  of  Monaco’s  New 
Air-ship 

(Continued  from  page  till.) 
fan*  forward,  mo  that  they  would  both  pro- 
|M'I  and  support  at  the  mnw  time.” 

**  And  that,”  ehinteil  in  the  cimrst  en- 
gineer. " in  exactly  what  I have  striven  to 
realize.  Our  machine,  you  will  ofaaenre,  ha* 
two  coaxial  fans,  or  propeller*,  one  above 
the  other,  and  moving  in  opposite  direct  ions. 
The  common  axis  of  these  propellers  js  ver- 
tical during  an  ascent ; it  inclines  forward 
when  an  oblique  movement  is  required. 

Tin-  rudder  is  also  hinged  on  obliquely, 
mo  that  steering  is  possible  when  risiug  or 
descending  or  moving  forward.  The  ma- 
chine is,  therefore,  a ' helicopter,’  pure  and 
simple  when  the  axis  is  vertical,  and  an 
aeroplane  when  it  is  inclined  towards  the 
horizon.  Here,  it  seems  to  us.  is  the  Anal 
solution,  mid  we  hope  shortly  to  lie  able  to 
carry  two  persons  at  a speed  of  fifty  to 
sixty  mile*  an  hour." 

" What  results  have  you  obtained  in 
actual  experiment?"  1 asked. 

**  Very  satisfactory  ones!  The  model  is 
only  half  m-tual  size,  and  I did  not  ex|iect 
it  would  raise  u man's  weight.  It  weighs 
only  1H7  pounds.  The  fans  are  made  of 
aluminum,  and  each  weighs  47  pounds.  They 
are  20  feet  0 inches  long,  and  5 feet  0 inches 
broad  at  the  widest  iwrt.  At  the  first  ex- 
periment.  with  electric  power  equivalent  to 
six  horse-power,  and  with  the  funs  revolving 
40  times  |ier  minute,  they  easily  raised  the 
machine  and  an  additional  dead  weight  of 
55  pound*,  making  a total  of  242  pound*. 

" At  a second  experiment,  with  a 
force  which,  unfortunately,  we  were  not 
able  to  measure  exactly,  but  which  cer- 
tainly did  not  rXCCCd  tifleen  horse  • power, 
and  was  proliahlv  only  atmiit  twelve  horse- 
power. and  the  fan*  making  00  revolutions 
per  minute,  we  raised  l>r.  Richard,  the  di- 
rector of  the  oceanographic  museum,  who 
weighs  103  pounds.  Finally  we  added  57 
)MUiids  of  lead,  making,  with  the  doctor's 
weight.  220  pounds,  or.  including  the  ma- 
chine. a total  dead  weight  of  407  |M>unds. 

**  When  the  full-sized  machine — which  is 
now  being  constructed — is  completed  it  will 
have  fan*  41  feet  long  and  over  II  fret 
blond.  By  the  ordinary  laws  of  dynamic*, 
the  raising  power  ought  to  lie  in  proportion 
to  the  cube  of  the  dimensions — that  is  to 
say,  the  full-sized  machine  will  raise  eight 
times  ns  much  as  the  half-size  model,  and 
as  the  latter  can  raise  220  pounds,  the  full 
size  will  lift  1700  |xnin«ls.  This  is  not  sup 
position,  hut  as  certain  as  that  twice  two 
makes  four." 

**  Let  me  point  out."  Prince  Albert  inter- 
rupted. M that  it  is  quite  possible,  in  the 

C resent  day.  to  make  a motor  that  weighs 
■s*  than  four  and  a half  pound*  per  hums 
power — and  that  with  the  fuel  for  an  hour's 
work  included.  A hundred  - horse  - power 
motor,  with  the  petroleum  for  an  hour's 
work,  we  may  therefore  calculate  at  440 
pounds,  and  allowing  105  pound*  for  the 
weight  of  the  aeronaut,  we  have  still  the 
very  respectable  balance  of  1IA5  pound*  of 
loading  power  at  our  disposal." 

I ltnim  that  for  years  it  has  been  the  am- 
bit ion  of  the  I’rinec  of  Monaco  to  emiquer 
the  air.  He  attended  all  ascents  of  new 
aerial  navigator*,  bought  their  model*.  not«*d 
where  they  hud  fulled  or  where  their  en- 
thusiasm had  led  them  oir  on  the  wronir 
track. 

And  now  his  full-aized  machine  is  all  but 
built,  the  system  and  mechanism  arranged 
with  mathematical  precision,  und  in  n few 
months — who  knows! — the  question.  "Can 
any  good  thing  come  out  of  Monte  Carlo!” 
will  lie  unawered  in  u way  that  will  startle 
the  world. 


Consoling 

Tiicrk  is  an  evangelist  in  Boston  who  is 
ao  devout  that,  so  his  friends  aver,  he 
scarcely  ever  permits  himself  a secular 
thought  or  his  tongue  a worldly  word. 

It  appears  that  this  evangelist  has  a 
very  bright  daughter,  aged  five.  Xot  long 
since  she  answered  the  door-bell,  and  found 
there  the  iceman  with  a bill. 

" Father  Is  not  home.”  she  said.  “ but  if 
you  will  come  in.  you  poor,  perishing  soul, 
perhaps  mamma  will  pray  for  you." 


Lea  & Perrins’ 
Sauce 

roe  osiciNsi  wosccvtsiMise 


The  Peerless  Seasoning 

A dash  of  which  adds  more  relish  lo  a 
greater  number  of  dishes  than  does  any 
wher  seasoning  known  lo  epicures.  It 
rives  piquancy  to  Soups.  Oysters.  Fish,  all 
Roasts.  Gravies,  Salads,  etc  For  Cold  Meats 
of  all  kinds  LEA  * PERRINS'  SAUCE  la 
superb. 

J <*u  Ouacaa's  Sons,  Ages**,  New  Task. 
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Show 

you  the  practical  advantages  of  The 
Globe-Wernlcke  Vertical  Filing 
Systems  for  all  sizes  of  papers, docu- 
ments, etc.,  as  well  as  simple  but 
effective  methods  of  letter  tiling. 

Write  for  Booklet  89  F. 
and  catalog  805 
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Five-Year  Dividend  Policy 

Issued  by 

The  Prudential 

The  Premium  is  Low. 

No  Restriction  as  to  Residence,  Travel 
or  Occupation. 

Policy  is  Non-forfeitable  after  the  first 
year,  that  is,  if  Premium  is  not  paid 
the  Policy  is  kept  in  force  for  a time 
specified  in  the  Contract. 

Liberal  Loans  are  made  on  the  Policy  after 
three  years  (two  years  on  Endowments). 
Liberal  Non-forfeitable  Provisions: 

Automatically  Extended  Insurance, 
Paid-up  Insurance, 

Cash  Surrender  Values, 

All  guaranteed  in  the  Policy. 

Policy  provides  for  a Life  Income  to 
Beneficiary  (if  an  Endowment,  to 
the  Insured  while  living  and 
Beneficiary  afterwards).  Bond 

Cash  Dividends 

Year  Period,  and  may  be  taken  in  Cash,  used  to  re-  f m\vdm%  °royse'f0,|o 
duce  Premium  or  to  increase  Insurance.  any  m«uun.  1 «h»n 

' be  glad  lo  receive  tree, 
specimen  of  Five-Year 

. . . * Dividend  Whole  Life  Policy. 

The  PRUDENTIAL  . 

Insurance  Company  of  America  / Age.... 

X Addreaa 

lart>rp»ratr0  a.  a «l*l  IMpaa,  Sr  «Sf  Slat,  af  >»a  INVJ. 

— / Occupation Dapt.  T 

Home  Office,  JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  If  a Specimen  Endowment  or  Limited  Payment 

Newark,  N.  J.  President.  X Policy  >■  desired,  specify  instead  of  " Whole  Lift.” 
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WINTON 

MOD] 

Newest  and  Best  Product  o 

and  Most  Successful  i 

]yrrti.nt,  Four-cylinder,  vertical,  water  cooled;  4f- 
iTlUtUr  inch  5. jnch  stroke.  Located  under 

bonnet.  Cylinders  cast  in  pairs,  with  integral  heads,  water 
jackets  and  exhaust  valve  chambers.  Made  of  specially 
tough  stock  to  receive  mirror  finish,  and  to  insure  against 
loss  of  compression.  Crank  shafts  of  special  treated  carbon 
steel,  having  tensile  strength  of  95,000  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  Three  eccentric  piston  rings  fitted  to  each  piston. 
Oil  groove  in  cylinders  and  pistons.  Crank  shaft,  pistons 
and  connecting  rods  removable,  without  detaching  cylinders 
or  motor  accessories.  Cam  shaft  gears  enclosed,  insuring 
protection  and  perfect  lubrication.  Bronze  bearing  sur- 
faccs.  Gears  operating  water  pump,  cam  shaft,  etc.,  so 
arranged  that  rawhide  gear  intervenes  between  all  metal 
gears,  eliminating  noise  and  reducing  wear.  Drain  at  bottom 
of  cranlc  case  for  flushing. 

^ Jump-spark.  One  six-volt  accumulator 
and  one  set  of  dry  cells,  carried  in  locked 
box  on  running  board.  Roller-contact  commutator,  with 
hardened  tool  steel  contacts.  Unit  spark  coil,  carried  on  dash. 
Spark  lead  on  steering  column.  The  Winton  ignition  system 
enables  motor  to  be  started  from  the  scat  without  cranking — 
obviates  physical  exertion,  saves  the  engine  from  unnecessary 
running,  and  is  a remarkable  advantage  in  touring. 

Winton  construction  is  such  that,  should  the  purchaser 
desire  to  substitute  magneto  for  the  regular  ignition  equip- 
ment. the  change  can  easily  be  made  before  car  leaves  factory 
or  it  can  be  later  substituted. 

T f * 4 * Eight-lead  Hill  Precision  Oiler, 

l^lSDriCatlOn  Wlth  sight-feed  attachment  placet! 
on  dash.  Absolutely  forces  oil  through  every  feed  at  com- 
paratively  low  pressure;  but  if.  for  any  reason,  oil  congeals  in 
the  lube,  as  is  possible  in  cold  weather,  the  pressure  increases 
to  200  pounds  to  the  square  inch  and  drives  the  oil  to  the 
bearing.  This  oiler  is  an  especially  good  one  and  means  the 
projicr  lubrication  of  all  motor  parts,  without  any  readjust- 
ment, in  any  temperature  from  below  the  cipher  to  summer 
heat.  Pressure  is  mechanical.  No  air  pressure.  Nogravity 
feed.  Feeds  all  bearings  except  transmission  bearings  and 
pinion  shaft  bearing.  Transmission  gears  run  in  oil.  and 
bearings  are  constantly  bathed  in  lubricant  Pinion  shalt 

bearing  at  rear  axle  is  equipped  with  compression  grease  cup 
of  ample  size,  sufficient  to  care  for  400  miles’  travel.  To 
reach  this  grease  cup.  lift  handle-hole  cover  in  tonneau  floor. 
Through  same  opening,  pipe  plug  in  differential  housing  can 
be  removed.  Differential  requires  fresh  supply  of  lubricant 
only  foi  each  1 ,000  miles. 

t 4 Special  Winton  carburetor,  manu- 

V^arvUrClOr  factored  exclusively  for  us  by  1 lolley 
Bros.  Float  concentric  with  aspirating  nozzle.  Automatic 
and  compensating.  Assures  economy  of  fuel,  consumption 
being  8-10  pound  of  gasoline  per  horse-power  per  hour. 

» Individual  clutches,  the  only 

^ ransmission  SV(itcin  recognized  as  legitimate 
in  mechanical  science.  Indestructible.  Oil  film  between 
clutch  members  permits  clutch  to  take  hold  gentlv  avoiding 
the  shocks  to  machinery  characteristic  of  other  forms  of 
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f America’s  Oldest,  Greatest 
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transmission  gears.  S|>ced  changes  made  without  {massing 
thruugh  intermediate  gears.  Double  cone  high  gear,  with  in- 
creased surface.  Direct  drive  on  high  gear.  Dust  and  oil 
proof  transmission  case  cover  instantly  removable  for  in- 
spection nr  adjustment  of  clutches.  Drain  cock,  at  bottom 
of  case  for  flushing. 

With  the  Winton  transmission,  the  bevel  gear  drive  reaches 
its  highest  state  of  efficiency.  With  the  shocking  system  of 
sliding  gears  and  non-oiled  dutch,  the  chain  drive  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  absorb  some  of  the  shocks,  although  it 
can  not  absorb  them  all. 

» Longitudinal  shaft,  with  special  heavy,  hard- 

cncd  and  ground  universal  couplings,  enclosed 
in  grease-tight  metallic  case,  which  is  provided  with  plug  for 
replenishing  grease  Thus  these  couplings  constantly  re- 
volve in  lubricant.  Gears  completely  protected  from  dust, 
water,  mud,  etc.  No  noise-breeding  chain  anywhere.  This 
avoids  jack-shaft,  unnecessary  friction,  and  those  unsightly 
sprocket -boxes  which  make  entrance  to  and  exit  from 
tonneau  dangerous,  especially  for  ladies.  Absence  of  side 
chain  also  permits  handsomer  body  design  than  would  other- 
wise be  possible. 

A p*.  Floating  Tvjic.  Special  axle  steel, 

XvCftr  having  tensile  strength  of  100.000  to 
1 10.000  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  Spur  dilferential.  Drop 
forged  gears.  Social  Timken  roller  bearings.  Most  acres- 
sible  axle  ever  built.  Axle,  differential  gear  and  differential 
bearings  can  be  removed  without  the  use  of  jack  or  pit, 
car  remaining  supported  by  the  wheels.  No  load  on  driving 
axle.  Axle  merely  transmits  power,  weight  of  car  being 
earned  on  heavy  drawn  steel  tube  (tajwred  from  centre  to 
axle  ends)  which  surrounds  the  axle.  Roller  bearings  and 
alignment  of  bevel  gears  adjustable. 

A f T?  Exceptionally  strong,  one  piece 

XxOflX  I-beam,  Manganese  bronze.  Ten- 
sile strength.  90.000  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  No  welds; 
therefore  of  uniform  strength  throughout,  and  always  of 
uniform  width,  permitting  steering  connections  to  fit  per- 
frctlv.  Ball  thrust  collars  on  steering  knuckles  eliminate 
friction  nnd  make  for  easy  steering. 

Confine  ^onstant  circulation  of  water  assured  by 
gear-driven  centrifugal  pump.  Vertical 
tube  radiator.  Fan  back  of  radiator  and  secondary  fan 
cast  in  fly  wheel  Radiator  fan  driven  by  friction  clutch, 
securing  proper  suction  of  air  without  possibility  of  accident 
to  fan  or  adjacent  parts. 

Particularly  effective  expansion  charn- 
**  ber  produces  a practically  noiseless  ex- 

haust. Muffler  "cut-out.” 

TX  4 Permanently  attached  steel  pan,  tight- 

* AH  |y  covered  with  heavy  canvas,  pre- 
vents motor  parts  becoming  affected  by  dust  or  moisture, 
and  nets  as  a sound  deadener. 

^ 4 | Winton  Air  Governor,  covered  by  basic 

VOUlrOl  patents,  and  consequently  used  ex- 
clusivelv  on  Winton  cars,  gives  motor  an  innumerable  variety 
of  speeds,  all  of  which  are  at  the  command  of  the  driver. 
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with' mt  shift  in--  gears  or  moving  levers.  Operated  fur  con-  . 
stant  or  variable  sliced  by  either  foot  button  or  lever  on 
steering  column. 

Qa  _ . ^ P...  Screw  and  nut  design.  Yoke 

Oiecring  uear  and  block  joints.  Xu  ball  and 
socket  joints.  Lemoine  type  forward  steer  front  axle.  < hi 
hole  plug  on  steering  gear  case.  Sjwirk  and  throttle  levers 
above  steering  wheel, 

n f __  Three.  Two  band  brakes  on  driving  wheel 
hubs.  Single  band  brake  on  drive  shaft. 
Brake  surfaces  increased  25  per  cent,  over  previous  models, 
insuring  greatest  possible  I at t ~'il« -I  v 

O*  «j  One  pedal  and  two  levers  control 

OimpilCliy  aj|  transmission  olutchos  and  brakes. 
Winton  operation  is  the  simplest  in  the  world.  Learned  in 
half  an  hour. 

^*rrct  and  immediate  access  to 
*/&vC€S2>lDllll j ajj  working  parts  of  motor  and 
transmission.  Hand  hole  covers  (8x5  inches)  on  crank  case 
and  transmission  gear  case  removed  by  turning  hand  wheel. 
Left  half  of  crank  case  easily  detached  to  permit  quick  and 
easy  removal  of  crank  shaft,  pistons  and  connecting  rods. 
Upper  half  of  transmission  gear  case  likewise  detachable, 
affording  easy  removal  of  all  transmission  gears  and  shafts. 
C*  ****<**  A All  cylinders,  pistons,  piston 

Vjrotina  X artS  Tings,  crank  shafts,  valves, 
universal  couplings,  and  transmission  shafts  are.  ground  to 
the  accuracy  of  1- 10.000  of  an  inch.  This  means  perfect 
fitting  machinery,  absence  of  destructive  friction,  the  use 
and  not  the  waste  of  powei,  lengthened  life  of  the  working 
parts,  and  interchangeability  of  parts. 

On  the  subject  of  cylinder  grinding,  that  well-known 
automobile  authority,  the  Horseless  Age  says: 

“In  automobile  engines  the  cylinder  walls  are  necessarily 
thin,  and  when  the  surface  is  finished  by  boring  or  reaming, 
there  is  a continual  tendency  of  the  iron  to  spring  away  from 
the  cutting  tool.  If  there  are  hard  and  soft  spots  in  the  iron, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  have  the  boring  tools  cut  a jierfectly 
round  hole,  as  the  iron  in  this  thin  shell  will  spring  away  from 
the  tool  and  come  back  again  after  the  tcx>l  has  passed  on. 

“ With  grinding,  however,  this  is  not  the  case,  because  there 
is  not  the  pressure  against  the  walls  of  the  cylinder  with  the 
grinding  wheel  that  then?  is  with  a Ixtring  tool." 

Tested  Materials 

such  as  stock  for  frames,  crank  shafts,  connecting  rods,  axles, 
etc.,  arc  exhaustively  tested  on  our  automatic  and  autograph- 
ic 200,000  pounds  Richie  Testing  Machine  before  accepted 
for  use  in  Winton  manufacture.  That  test  shows  how  many 
pounds  pressure  or  pull  to  the  square  inch  the  metal  with- 
stands before  it  cracks  or  breaks.  Consequently,  we  know 
that  the  material  we  use  is  ftbs< ilutc'.v-  «..itc,  that  it  has  mar- 
vetously  greater  strength  than  is  required.  We  don’t  guess. 
This  test  assures  that  Winton  buyers  get  the  strongest  auto- 
mobile made.  Because  material  manufacturers  dare  not 
send  us  poor  stock.  Knowing  that  we  lest  all  stock,  they 
know  we  will  refuse  that  which  does  not  stand  our  test.  Con- 


4 sequent!)',  they  send  their  first -quality  material  to  the 
Winton  plant,  and  the  seconds  go  elsewhere. 

After  proving  our  metals  to  be  the  best  , we  carry  out  every 
precaution  to  put  Winton  cars  together  right.  Experienced 
inspectors  scrutinize  all  work.  No  slip-shod  carelessness  is 
permitted.  Safety  is  the  keynote.  For  instance:  every  nut 
in  every  Winton  car  is  securely  "field  in  place  by  a cotter  pin. 
That  same  carefulness,  exercised  throughout  our  factory, 
makes  the  Winton  accident -proof,  so  far  as  critically  careful 
manufacture  can  make  it  so. 

T7  , Side  members  of  one-piece,  channel-section 

rraulE  pressed  steel,  reinforced.  Motor  and  trans- 
mission carried  on  drop  frames,  No  sub- fra  me. 

n 1 Distinctively  new  and  particularly  artistic 
OOOy  and  practical  design  side  - entrance  body. 
Dust-proof  tonneau.  Tonneau  foot-rest  (patent  applied  for). 
Seats  six.  First  quality,  deep,  spring  upholstery. 

O SjK-cial  patented  Winton  Twin  Springs 

springs  serve  as  light ‘springs  for  light  loads  and 
good  roads,  and  heavy  springs  for  heavy  loads  and  rough 
roads.  Extra  length  springs  behind.  Improved  shackle 
makes  these  springs  even  in  ore*  r.  :m  tort  able  than  before* 
Provided  only  on  Winton  cars. 

TX  Hollow  steel.  Carries  spark  coil,  oiler  and 

X^aSu  auxiliary  gasoline  tank. 

^ j Extra  width,  laminated  wood,  placed  close 
to  frame.  Flaring  guards  over  front 
wheels.  Horizontal  extension  over  rear  wheels.  Running 
board  at  either  side  of  car. 

Tire  | Twelve-spoke  artillery  wood  wheels.  34x4 
YT  HCvlb  inches.  Especially  strong.  Made  of  tough- 
est and  best  seasoned  material. 

T*  We  do  not  manufacture  tires,  but  always  en* 

**  deavor  to  furnish  on  Winton  cars  the  best  tires 
that  can  be  purchased.  Our  regular  equipment  fits  the 
standard  clincher  rim. 

Main  gasoline  tank.  17  gallons,  placed  at 
X auKa  rear  of  frame  under  tonneau.  Auxiliary  gaso- 
line tank  on  dash.  Oil  tank  under  front  floor  board  at  left  side 
of  frame.  No  water  tank.  Water  carried  only  in  radiator 
and  circulating  system.  Main  gasoline  tank  has  locked  cover. 

Fuel  supply  sufficient  for  175 
consumption  to  JOO  mj|es.  Oil  supply  suf- 
ficient for  400  miles.  Water  supply  requires  replenishing  at 
the  rate  of  one  or  two  quarts  per  week. 

Luggage  Compartments  '^!C‘ZZ 

front  and  tonneau  seats. 

¥?£«wefl  Excellence  and  elegance  of  finish  will  continue 
r misn  to  be  a Winton  characteristic. 
Hjuimmmil  Two-side  oil  lamps,  horn  and  lull  set 
Qf  goo)s.  Locked  tool  box  carried 

on  running  board. 

Net  cash,  F.  O,  B.  Cleveland.  Twenty  per 
X vrlUa  cent,  of  purchase  price  to  accompany  order, 
balance  on  delivery  to  transjjortatiun  company.  Price, 
82,500  F.  O.  B.  Cleveland. 
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KODAK 

Film  for 
KODAKS 

The  film  you  use  is  more 
important  than  the  camera  you 
use — more  important  than  the 
lens  you  use.  The  amateur  of 
experience  insists  upon  the  film 
of  experience.  Kodak  film  has 
20  years  of  experience  behind  it. 

If  It  Isn’t  Eastman, 

It  Isn't  Kodak  Film. 

Look  for  " Eastman  "on  the  box  ; 
look  for  *'  Kodak"  on  the  spool. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 
Rochester.  N.  Y.  Tt>»  Kodak  cup. 


New  Baltimore  & Ohio  Terminal, 
Twenty- third  Street, 

New  York  City. 

All  passenger  trains  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  to  and  from  New  York  City 
now  have  direct  ferry  connection  witn 
23rd  Street  Terminal,  in  addition  to  Liberty 
Street;  the  South  Terry  Terminal  having 
been  discontinued 

Twenty -third  Street  is  the  most  pop- I 
ular  terminal  of  the  great  metropolis  be- 
cause <»f  its  convenience  to  the  hotel, 
theatre  and  shopping  district  In  the  recent 
remodeling  of  the  terminal  building  a glass- ) 
roofed  canopy  was  constructed  fifty  feet 
wide,  under  which  the  cross-town  cars  of 
14th,  23rd,  28th  and  29th  Street  lines  pass, 
so  that  passengers  are  protected  from  the 
weather  leaving  the  ferry-house,  and  also  I 
avoid  the  annoyance  of  street  traffic. 

All  baggage  destined  to  New  York  City  will 
be  delivered  to  23rd  Street  unless  distinctly 
marked  "Liberty  Street,"  or  otherwise. 

A complete  electric  cab  service  has  also 
been  established  for  the  transportation  of 
passengers  and  baggage  at  very  reasonable 
rates. 

Detailed  information  with  map  may  be 
secured  at  all  Baltimore  & Ohio  Ticket 
Offices. 


t . w.  iiAssK.rr. 

<-««•'*  P*-v  Agt,  Hallo,  MU 

l>.  If.  MARTIN". 

SRTTrkBVao  AMD  W ASIIINUTON. 


Heraooallr-londiirir-d  Tour 
vaula  Mallroad. 


rla  I'mut) 


The  battlefield  of  Gettysburg  ami  the  Nation: 
Capital  are  attractions  %o  altunng  th.it  lew  would  U* 
I*.'"*.t0  r,Mt  VU  m’  >"  live  cool  F.. 

<la>s.  It  IK  to  pla.  e these  two  attraction*  within  ea- 
nrach  of  every  one  th«  the  JVnnn  Ivant.i  koilnu 
UMpmanimmcn  a tour  over  the  interesting  km  I, 
111  ia.  tnrowgn  the  pietun-ajue  vallcv*  of  Mar  via  n> 
and  ,-ui  cmi-rtnnttng  may  at  Washington  ' 

rr.*? k;:"'  n,t  y»*  «■>•*• 

Street,  7 }C  A.  M„  and  •plnUlrlphia  u.ro  I'M 
Saturday  September  in  charge  of  one  of  tf 
* !,,unil  ,lVv'«?-  and  will  l uver  a period  . 
- -.i^n  <?xlHn'n‘"1l  ehjpenm,  whose  wpeci 

iip.,.v ”*.r  VirA"^, 

/'■r  »VJ? VT'ne'  •"’•I  l"‘l  li  t'  nr..,  1 <on  apply  l . ti.  k. 
-£m*  Av-.III  ,r.t  l ,01,  .\vrrui"  \.w  Y„r 


The  Gambler 

(Continued  fmm  i» »*/••  1-lnJ.) 


Not  nuiny  day*  lulrr  t.'Indngh,  in  company 
with  Lady"  Franc*"*  Hope,  left  IjmuIom  f«*r 
Mmkiughanisiiire.  on  her  promised  visit  to 
the  latter's  »i«trr.  laxly  Diana  Tuffnctl. 

The  houoe-purty  at  Tuffnell  wan  to  in- 
clude— lien  idea  one  nr  two  men  and  women 
of  personal  distinction-  *a  small  *i*ction  of 
Lady  France*  llojie'a  coterie  from  the  mere- 
ly fashionable  world.  comprising  la>rd  Deere 
hurst.  Ncrraraiild.  and  Mis.  Ituthnmt.  For. 
although  laxly  Diana  Tuffnell  «u*  very  tin 
compromising  in  the  choice  of  h*i  own 
friend*.  she  had  always  Irn-n  a complacent 
•.inter.  an«l  Tuffnell  Vine  genera  1 Iv  opened 
ita  door*  during  (lit*  month  of  July  to  laxly 
Flumes  Hope  and  her  intimate*. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  ('lodagh 
arrived,  and  the  old  Elizabethan  house , with 
ita  ninny  windows  of  thick.  -nail  paued 
ghi-*  and  it*  fine,  oak -raftered  hall,  tilled 
her  with  pleasure.  After  *lir  had  lieeii 
greeted  bv  laxly  Diana,  and  introduced  to 
Mr  Tnffiwll  .1  t \ j 1 1 1 ; » t kindly  English 

squire.  who  invariably  went  hi*  own  way 
Htraightly.  and  wan  intilciit  to  a**umc  that 
other*  did  the  name  -lie  passed  up  the 
shallow  »lairc.i-e  ami  entered  the  room  that 
had  liem  allnth-d  to  her.  with  n »cii*e  of 
-nitiething  nearer  to  h.tppiin—  than  ahe  had 
known  for  month*.  In  Hie  whole  air  of  the 
Iioiim*  and  it*  intimate*  there  wan  a sug- 
gestion of  re*t ftihicn*.  of  friend  line-*.  of  sin- 
eerily,  to  which  *hc  had  In-cn  long  a *t ran- 
ger. rnenn**-iou*ly  -he  wanned  and  mift- 
himI  under  the  homelike  ntiuonphere.  And 
when,  a ipiartcr  of  nn  hour  later.  'Minniiettu 
earn*  notllv  into  tin-  bright,  chiut/ hung 
I ail  room  slu*  found  her  niintrt***  bu»ilv  mi 
packing  her  writing  1 1*0  and  sorling  her  let 
ter*  .it  an  old  fa-hiotii-d  ";tk  writing  table. 

That  night  the  two  visitor*,  who  had  pre- 
ceded the  other  unuiln-m  of  the  Uou*c  |nirty 
hy  a day.  ditu-d  alone  with  their  ho-t  iniif 
hostess. 

After  dinner  Lady  Franc**  w a mien.  I off 
to  the  hilliai.l  n'oin  with  her  brother-in 
law,  and  flod.igh  followed  |o-r  htnde**  into 
the  drawing-room  a long,  tape-tried  room 
full  of  tin*  -cent  of  rose*. 

The  lntn|M  were  lighting  when  they  cm. 
tend:  tmt  the  window*  were  wt  wide 
ndm  it  ting  the  fragrance  of  the  garden. 

Involtiiiiiii ilv  Hod.igh  in-xil  tin-  room 
and  )uiu*cd  In  side  one  of  tin  *c  broad  win- 
dow s. 

“Lady  Diana."  she  an  id.  "I  want  you  to 
like  my  little  *i*trr!  Wilt  you  like  her T I 
don't  want  her  to  In-  one  of  tin*  struggling 
women — ” Then  ahe  pnu*ed  sudden  Is.  as 
the  drawing-room  door  oik-. nil  and  lauly 
Frances  Hope  entered,  fid  lowed  hy  her 
brut  brr-in-law. 

At  the  non  1 id  of  the  opening  door  ladr 
Diana  gave  her  a quick  miiih*  of  eynip.ithy 
and  undemtamling.  and  turned  to  greet  the 
newcomer*. 

“Wluit.  France*'"  *)■••  exclaimed,  langli 
•ugly,  a*  «die  ruiiglit  sight  of  her  »i*ter'n 
face.  " Has  (Srorge  lieeii  iM-ating  you?” 

bid)  France*  came  forward  frowning. 

"How  ridictilou*  you  arc.  l»i!  Your 
mind  never  soar*  iiImivc  t Ji-org”."  Then  real 
i/ing  that  her  nnnoyanci-  had  carried  her 
awny.  rhe  gave  a *imrt  laugh,  and  suddenly 
recovered  her  coiuposiiic 

“I  am  angry  hecuo*e  our  game  was 
spoiled.  | was  making  a really  excellent 
hr«-ak.  when  we  wi-re  interrupted  hy  a stupid 
telegram  from  Walter  Core." 

Almost  abruptly  t ledagh  lurtn-d  track  to 
the  open  Window',  ennsi-inu*  that  her  face 
and  ear*  were  *udd*-nly  tunning  and  that 
her  heart  Inul  given  a git-ut.  liri-ti-ndy  throh. 

lardy  Diaiia  hiokisl  quickly  from  lu-r  *«*• 
ter  to  her  liiisliiiiid. 

” Fi"ni  Waller'"  she  said,  in  surprise. 

" Yes.  from  Mailer."  Ceorge  Tufft.cll 
raine  forw.ud  with  an  o|s-n  telegram  in  hi* 
hand.  “Listen  to  thu! 


“•Hack  from  Kn»*i:i.  Town  in-ufferahly 
hot.  tlore  bridge*  in  tradevmcn's  liand*. 
No  plans  for  iuum-dialr  wis-k.  fun  vou  put 
me  up  from  to-muriow  ? — 

Wai.t»‘u  Uuhk,' 


"l.uek.  i.n'1 
him  fur  a \ea 
Hells  good- uni 

pit  aide  entliu* 


it'  Wt, 
Ik-ar  • 

r«*l  face 
»m. 


L.  W.-  t..| 

•Id  Wiitn 
tx-aim-d 


ith 


seen 

Tuff 

Ims- 


“ Wlmt  do  you  say.  DiV  he  addol.  "p 
course  we  cun  manage  itV 

" °f  course!  Why.  it  w ill  make  our  pm 
comphte!"  Lady  Diana  glanced  at  her  - 
ter : hut  to  her  surprise  there  was  n„  f. 
spouse  in  Ij«dy  Fruni-(-s'«  expression. 

With  a movement  of  nuddrn  decid.* 
had  stepjKd  forward. 

" Di.  wait  a moment!"  she  auid.  “Y» 
know  Walter  and  Val  Serracauld  urtir  hi 
it  off— and  Walter  and  Deerehur*t  . 
.yther.  Do  you  think  it  would  l 

Ltd;-  Diana  looked  |N-rph-xed.  “It  is 
little  diflleiilt."  she  said.  “ |tut  vre  e.um- 
refuse  U alter."  She  looked  at  her  h«»lw.n 
tirorar  Tulfnell  responded  with  a laugh. 
“ Defuse  Walter!  Why,  I'd  a*  (.nn  r- 
fuse  to  have  the  Inra  home  for  the  laolLlx-. - 
, The  house  i*  big  enough  for  every  L. I ■ 
What  do  you  say.  Mrs.  Milbanke!" 

t'lodj'gh  turned  from  the  open  Hiaiii# 
From  being  red  her  fnee  was  now  very  ptl< 
" I — " *lie  stainmens].  “ I — ?“ 

Again  Tuffuell  luugheii  gi*sl -naturoi  ■. 
“Certainly.  Don't  you  think,  Di.  tki 
Mrs.  Millanke  could  give  u*  an  expert  • : 
ion  on  the  maiuigcuirnt  of  inun!" 

Ci'Hlugli  laughed  unsteadily.  Tlirn.  all  .1 
oner,  her  mental  Im lance  wa*  .diakm  la- 
wave  of  feeling.  The  thought  of  (ion*  - 
remembrance  of  tlore — ru*r  like  tangih! 
things.  Idotling  out  all  else.  She  lift)*]  i<< 
eyes  to  her  hMV 

“ I agree  with  you."  *he  swiftly  -;i 
“ I should  any  that — that  the  hou-r  i*  hi 
enougli." 

7’«  4<  Continued. 


A New  Type  of  Motor-boat 

Tut:  international  motor-boat  trial-  M 
this  summer  at  the  l*le  of  Wight  *n 
■ narked  hy  the  participation  in  the  "» 
linhilitv"  te»ts  of  a new  form  of  ninte 
lsi.it  where  the  pro|H*lling  power  wa*  a e* 
engine  supplied  with  producer  g*s  h1' 
small  gas-plant.  Tlii*  novel  craft  »a*  tl 
Thorny  erofit  l*mt  Emil  Cnpilainr.  arhirlt 
sixty  feet  in  length  and  of  ten  Imo 
tin  the  first  day  of  the  competition  it  m. • 
a non  stop  run  of  ten  hour*.  traver»inif  • 
seventy  mile*  without  a nibbap.  and  " 
sinning  hut  4flJl  iMiund*  of  ciai  for  < L • ■ 
nnd  a half  Imur*  run  and  f«w  kee|unjr  ' 
tire*  alight  during  the  previous  mgM.  Th 
represent*  an  outlay  for  coal  of  hut  li" 
over  a dollar  a day.  and  only  about  "" 
tilth  or  one-sixth  what  would  tie  Mt*eh  1 
England  for  fuel  for  a fmtan-hiw  1 

vi»ii-|M>nding  sia*. 

This  means  not  only  an  economy  for  r 
men  ial  work  that  is  of  imis>rtaner.  hut  •' 
to  tlie  private -yacht  owner,  who  *'••<  '>o 
can  run  hi*  vacht  on  far  less  fuel,  but  h- 
not  have  to  undergo  the  dirty  «s|icr«.lK  " 1 
coaling  with  HUeh  frequency,  and  *,*n 
iwquently  make  longer  trip*.  Dn  tb'  5,1 
mentioned  the  Emit  (’a piloine,  whhb  '■ 
not  designed  for  extreme  or  even  high  ’I*’ 
did  not  make  even  the  progrt**  of  whnli 
was  canable.  but  it*  work  wa*  *0  1 

ns  to  indicate  a mihntaatfail  future  lor  1 
type  of  boat.  Several  verwel*  witb  *«- • 
giiu-s  of  eoiisidcrulily  larger  ai»  •r*  **' 
111  courts-  of  construction  in  Eoglaiw  •' 
(iermany,  and  for  them  equal  " 

be  reasonably  antlcipaterl. 


Hustling  the  Clergy 

A \V»>mtX  liewsjniper  num.  emce  ^ 

us  ted  with  a journal  in  Do«”f-  . 
lav  in  «»n  versa  lion  with  hi*  ***rJ  (||,„ 

leVieal  looking  gentleman  «*tewd»e  „ 

" Sir."  said  he.  gravely.  I ...  ,tl  1 
'iinda  v to  preach  a sermon  op*  * 
mil  it  ha*  occurred  to  me  that  «■  ' 
•rl-in*  p.|».  like  J*w*  *«“Vd" 

n have  mv  nurauaenpt.  1 h11'^ 
hat  any  number  of  your  reafler* 

K-  glad  to  read  it.  . , lU,i  r 

All  right,  nil  right1"  ml* «"  J,. 
iiisv  editor,  “hut  you'll  have  to ■ 

• l.mg  Cet  it  in  early  early. 

■porting  juige  i»  the  first  to  cW 
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The  Business  of  the  Day 

KcMttJMtXTATivg  Champ  Clark  Id  la  of 
un  anm»mg  »t»ry  in  connection  with  the 
inaugural  i"H  <>f  Thomas  T.  Crittenden  a* 

iiei nor  <>f  .Missouri,  a etfriuony  attended 
with  iiii’ii  (rill*  than  any  other  in  tl»e  State 
,inrr  the  civil  war. 

Awarding  to  Mr,  Clark,  there  were  on 
this  opraiimi  military  organization*  nml 
baud*  galore.  and  special  car-load*  of  !"•'»- 
I ill,  mine  from  Kanaas  City  and  St.  laiuia  to 
AitDfi  the  pageant.  Captain  Hawley,  of 
St.  Lunin,  uu*  grand  marshal  of  the  day. 
Lieutenant -Governor  Hrockmeyer,  a quaint 
charar'.rr,  was  presiding  over  the  Senate; 
nml  u*  he  awaited  notice  of  the  time  for  the 
•Senate  to  proceed  to  the  hall  of  the  House 
of  Representative*,  where  the  two  bodies 
in  julnt  «-s*ion  were  to  receive  the  new  Gov- 
ernor. lie  lolled  back  in  his  chair  on  the 
1 ‘resident  * stand  and  amoked  a big  corn- 
mb  pipe  with  the  utmost  nonchalance. 

The  Senate  lobby  wu*  crowded,  and  Sen- 
ator* were  in  their  neat*,  on  the  tiptoe  of 
fipcelnnis.  for  the  strains  of  martial  muaie 
muhl  be  iirurd  from  all  directions.  At  this 
juncture  a figure  in  a glittering  and 
brilliant  uniform  pushed  through  the  crowd 
and  marrhed  half-way  tip  the  aisle.  This 
oa»  Morshal-of-theday  Hawley.  Drawing 
hi*  sword,  he  made  a profound  military 
ulutc.  and  announced,  with  ruuch  porn- 
polity  - 

"Mr.  I'residmt.  the  flovernor  of  Mis- 
miiri  and  In*  »tafT  now  approach!” 

Without  removing  his  pipe  from  his 
iiHiuth.  Lieutenant  -Governor  Hrockmeyer  re- 
*pi>fnleil : 

“Veil,  let  him  come;  dot  ia  vot  we  are 
bnc  for.” 


Power  from  the  Zambesi  Calaract 

So  suctessful  liflH  been  the  devehipment  of 
tsikmv  electrical  industries  made  possible 
hr  the  Niagara  Falls  water-power,  that  it 
i*  nut  strange  that  the  energy  of  the  fummi* 
Z»-nbe*i  cataract  should  he  employed  for  a 
lile  purpose.  Such  in  the  scheme  of  an 
English  company  which  proposes  to  generate 
electricity  at  the  falls,  and  then  distribute 
it  to  cu-tomers  within  a radius  of  3011 
mile*.  A*  the  Zambesi  Falls  are  over  400 
feet  in  height,  ns  compared  with  about  100 
feel  liir  Sings ru.  it  i*  quite  evident  that 
imp  i*  an  nl’iindanee  of  power,  but  in  what 
sny  this  ran  Is*  used  is  uil  interesting  qnes- 

The  promoters  claim  that  there  are  dr- 
[•-ois  of  copper  in  the  neighlsirhcsNl  which 
ojiibl  In-  w„iL,.i|  with  profit  electrical  I v, 
vi bile  cotton-mills  and  coal-mines  could  be 
*iippHn|  with  power.  Once  mills  and  other 
nistnairrs  is  hi  Id  lie  secured,  therr  would  lie 
!“!*  °‘  power.  and  the  plant  to  be 
e recto!  wmihl  ls>  truly  interesting. 


A New  Electric  Cooking-stov 

A .new  fm in  of  electric  cooking  * to  vc  hi 
i«tmiy  Wn  pa  tent  ml  which,  it  U lieliere 
prove  much  more  economical  in  open 
,!*  ,h;">  «hc  present  electric  rooking  nop< 
f»tns  whn'h.  ilespite  it*  convenience  'an 
•n  Ini-.*.  |«  npt  (1|,rDkjV(,  UIIIj, 

■ .♦’’nditMVri-.  Tim  stove  is  made  of  riH'tu 
!"  J^  h'-t'-d  externally  with  some  got 
•it  ia*iilaimg  material,  such  as  asbi-stos  c 
‘here  Wing  also  u cover  « 
i,l.  ’I'1"'  ,n",rril‘,•  >"  ‘his  jacket  there 

n L i ? riu"  "f  rpfr“r‘«ry  raaterlnl.  will 
. " 1 “ einhcdded  *ilioon  or  some  otlu 
n,u,|Hal.  through  which  the  cu 
lnuk  an<*  “hidi.  mi  a*  count  of  ii 

t„  iaeT?"*  "'ll  become  hot  cv» 

I >||||. lew, Fwr  thin  pur|>ose  must  I 
liiufc  i *"  ‘hat  doc*  not  oxidize  i 

W l.mp.rHtun,,.  BII<t  which  has  n suiUh 
Point  « ,T  ,r'rMipn‘  » high  fusini 
the  ?. .i,"  ,'r  M‘*t  mu,‘  •***  coinmunicnteil  1 
M,Ut  TLrv  ma,rri*>  ^ which  it  is  en 

Wk-m  | ‘I"’, *,0re.  **  huilt  that  it  ra 

ti’*n  ii  ; '"r  * ,,nK  ‘inte.  and  in  open 

•.irnhL  '.  ‘o  he„t  it  up  in  tl 

t'irnuJS  T\  r ^',OW  ,llw  ourn'"‘  *°  ni 

n-4.1,  "r.  rnt,n>  J*y.  that  it 

iav,.lv<.  hu,  *">'  *»“«••  This  wi 

and  there  will  *»"*  expenditure  of  powr 
rodiaiiiai  ..  *"*  * «f  losses  b 

as  1D  pn-sent-duy  electric  .loves. 


BE  SURE  THE  NAME^PHPF 

IS  ON  YOUR 
AUTOMOBILE 
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¥ This  picture  shows  the  New  Front  Entrance  30  H.P.  Pope- 
’ [olcilci  (Price.  $3,300),  Note  the  roomy  tonneau  entrance. 
This  style  of  entrance  is  now  popular,  particularly  in  large 
cities  Permits  a shorter  wheel  base,  making  thccarcasy  to  man- 
age on  crowded  thoroughfare*.  This  car  has  the  regular  30  II.  I*, 
engines  and  chassis,  and  i*  Popc-Tnledo  construction  through- 
out. the  same  car  ihut  has  won  every  notable  speed,  hill-climb- 
ing. and  endurance  contest  for  stock  cars  for  the  past  two  years. 

Isn't  it  a significant  thing  that  when  twoor  three  owners  come 
together  in  Club.  Country,  or  Garage,  Pope. Toledo  standing  is 
granted  by  common  Consent  ? These  men  may  own  other  car*, 
but  they  never  think  of  questioning  I'ope-Tuledo  suprem  o 
Be  sure  the  name  ••  Pope”  Ison  your  Automobile 
Send  for  complete  catalogue  describing 

30  H.P.  New  Front  Entrance.  . S3. 200 
20  H.P.  Double  Side  Knit  alien.  . 2.800 

45  H.P.  Doubln  Side  Entrance.  . 6.000 

POPE  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 
Desk  M.  Toledo.  Ohio 


The  Adventures  of  Buffalo  Bill 

With  an  Introductory  Life  of  the  Author 

By  Colonel  W.  F.  CODY  (“Buffalo  Bill”) 

Buffalo  Bill,  for  vears  one  of  the  best-loved  heroes  of  boys,  here  writes  of  his  own 
adventure* — 'his  early  life  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  scouting  on  the  plains  and  lighting 
with  Indians.  An  absorbingly  interesting  book  for  boys  which  possesses  the 
additional  merit  of  being  true. 

Illustrated.  Cloth,  60  cents 
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THE  ONLY  SALESROOMS  IN  GREATER  NEW  YORK  FOR 
THE  CELEBRATED 
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PIANOS 


ARE  LOCATED  IN  THE  SOHMER  BUILDING 

FIFTH  A VISITS  CORKEB  22i  8THEIT 
THE  "SOHMER"  HEAOS  THE  LISTS  OF  THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  PIANOS 
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THE  ECUPSE  AS  SEEN  IN  ENGLAND. 

Weary  Withe : “Them  gastromomy  blokes  guessed  Ibe  lime  lor  This  echpai 
wonderful  accurate." 


A CREOLE  COOK-BOOK 

“COOKING  IN  OLD  CREOLE  DAYS’ 

By  c£lestine  EUST1S 

Thiiirt?:rH.7"Pei  the  .fam,MIS  “ld  Creole  of  Them  ha, 

aIT>car'd  ■"  print — and  explicit  but  clear  directions  arc 
Kittn  l,,r  their  preparation.  The  book  includes  as  well  a 
number  of  quaint  old  Creole  songs  in  praise  of  famous 
dishes.  The  recipes  are  also  given  in  French. 

Charmingly  Illustrated.  Decorative  Paper  Sides.  Clolh  Bark.  Jf/.so 

_ < fmprimi  *f  R.  //.  RVSSRLLi 

HARPER  & BROTHERS.  PUBLISHERS,  FRANKLIN  SQUARE,  N.  Y 

How  to  Keep  Household  Accounts 


'PHE  preliminary  rest  to  i viva- 
cious dinner  Is  supplied  by 
CLUB  COCKTAILS.  No made- 
by-Kuessuwk  cocktail  can  be  as 
satisfactory.  The  flavor,  taste,  and 
strength  of  CLUB  COCKTAILS 
are  unequalled.  Choice  liquors, 
delicately  blended  and  aged  to  a 
mellow  body,  make  CLUB  brand 
peculiarly  fit  for  home  dinners. 
Just  strain  through  cracked  ice 
and  serve.  CLUB  is  the  cocktail 
for  the  knowing  ones. 

Seven  kinds  — Manhattan.  Martini,  etc. 

G.  F.  HELBLEIN  4 BR0„  Sole  Rrofrktors 

Hartford  New  York  London 


financial 


Letters 

of 

Credit. 


Bill*  ofeicl»i»t*»»«b!If 
sold.  Cable  Tn.n.wn  ’.n  *■ 
rojte  an. i 800U1  Afnc*.  « " 
roercaa)  and  Travel  .rt.  W 
of  Credit  Collection*  »• 
International  t'beqe**-  1 
tides  tea  01  lkpont. 


By  CHAS.  WALDO  HASKINS 

Lart  Dean  of  tbe  School  ol  Acceaanocy.  New  York  University 

This  bnok  will  he  found  of  great  help  to  every  housekeeper.  It  outlines  in 
a clear,  readable  manner  a simple  but  comprehensive  system  of  keeping 
the  houseMd  accoums.  No  previous  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  is  re- 
qmred.  Ihere  nre  sample  pages  in  the  book  showing  exactly  how  the 
s.vstem  is  put  to  practical  use.  y 

Cloth,  $1.00  net  {postage  extra) 
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IF  IN  HASTE  TAKE  THE  N^v^YORlTCENTRAL 


Brown  Brothers  A Co. 

Iltvkf,  Sm  SP  W«"  -’>,M  - 

SIX  MONTHS  FREE 

THE  MININC  HERALD.  11 

mining  And  ruiikiKial  |unrr,  giving  valuawr 
tion  Dii  mutiny:  an<l  oil  industries, 
panics.  b«>t  dividend-paying  stocks,  ami  <on‘ * 1 'h 
immense  profits  may  be  made  on  ^ 

vestments.  W rate  for  it  lo-day.  A.  L » '■  ■ 
CO..  3a  Bruatlway,  New  York. 

Hill  II  and  l.k*l  «»«*r  

OPIUM 


A New  Novel  by  the  Author  of 

THE  MASQUERADER 

Presenting  the  Most  Unusual  and  Captivating  Heroine  of  the  Year 


Gambler 


h 

KATHERINE 

CECIL 

THURSTON 


MRS.  THURSTON  again  gives 
the  world  a novel  of  striking 
and  original  achievement.  In  “ The 
Gambler"  she  has  portrayed  a heroine 
as  superbly  fascinating  as  she  is  un- 
usual in  fiction.  Clodagh  Asshlin  is 
a beautiful  Irish  girl  — impetuous, 
eager  for  gayety,  the  soul  of  honor — 
From  *•  The  c Ambler--  but  inheriting  from  her  father  the 

taint  of  his  passion  for  gambling. 

It  is  a story  of  life  in  fashionable  English  circles,  where  Clodagh 
finds  herself  the  centre  of  attraction  and  attention.  Love  at  last  awakes 
to  meet  a noble  response  in  Sir  Walter  Gore,  but  debts,  intrigues,  and 
difficulties  have  so  closed  in  upon  her  butterfly  whirl  of  pleasure  that 
her  romance  threatens  to  prove  her  ruin. 

Mrs.  Thurston  has  worked  it  out  superbly.  It  is  a powerful  story, 
as  magical  in  its  charm  and  as  compelling  in  its  interest  as  was 
“ The  Masquerader.”  The  love-tale  is  most  appealing,  so  vividly  has 
the  author  portrayed  her  heroine,  intensely  human  and  lovable  in  her 
strength  and  weakness  alike. 


Illustrated.  Cloth.  $1.50 
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Million 


barrels— and  more— of  Schlitz 
beer  are  sold  annually.  Our 
agencies  dot  the  whole  earth. 

The  reason  is  purity.  More 
and  more  people  every  year 
are  demanding  it. 

Won’t  you  see  how  much 
better  it  is  than  poor  beer- 
how  different  the 


Aik  Jtr  tbt  Brrwerj  Bottling. 

St*  that  tbt  cork  or  crown  is  branded 


after-effects  ? 


Jr/^^rhe  Beer 
That  Made  Milwaukee  Famous 


EDITED  SY 


THE  TRIDENT 
AND  THE  NET 

A NOVEL= 

By  the  Author  of 

THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  AN  EMPRESS 

’J'HIS  popular  author  here  mates 
her  debut  as  a novelist.  The 
story,  which  recounts  the  struggle 
between  good  and  evil  in  a man’s 
nature,  is  vibrant  with  life  and 
power.  The  situations  are  novel 
and  dramatic. 


Illustrated  in  color  from  paintings  by  the  author 
$1.50  net 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK 

Rebecca  Mary 


b 

ANNIE 

HAMILTON 

DONNELL 


’T'HE  story  of 
^ a lovable  and 
singular  child  and 
her  unusual  quest 
for  affection  — a 
book  which  will 
prove  a revela- 
tion to  all  men 

"Met,,,.  M„ry“  and  WOUldl.  Jt 

is  altogether  a 
new  thing  in  fiction,  and  is  rapidly  achieving 
wide  popularity.  The  illustrations  in  color 
make  the  volume  unusually  attractive. 

Illustrated  in  Color  by  Elisabeth  Shippen  Green 


Price,  ft. SO 
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“ The  Busy  M»n'*Tr*in.” 


Appropriate  In  Its  Name, 
Appropriate  In  Its  Route, 

Appropriate  In  Its  Character— 

"THE  20th  CENTURY  LIMITED." 


This  is  The  century  of  all  the  ages. 

The  New  York  Central — Lake  Shore 
18-hour  train  between  New  York  and 
Chicago  (the  two  great  commercial 
centers  of  America)  is  The  train  of  the 
century,  and  is  appropriately  named 

“THE  20th  CENTURY  LIMITED.” 


A beautiful  editing  of  this  train,  printed  on  plate  paper  24  iM 
•be*,  re^y  for  framing.  will  he  »*nt  Ire*  to  any  addte**  on  receipt 
*•  by  tree  1 »ife  II.  Daniel*,  General  l'assenger  Agent,  Iritral 


By  the  aotnv.  . 


The 

Gambler 

A fxsciriAtinq  heroine 
of  a type  nc* w to  fiction 


By 

Katherine 

Cecil 

Thurston 


"An  engrossing  tale  of  conflict  between 
love  and  a ruling  passion."— N.  V.  Herald. 


Illustrated.  Price,  SI. 50 
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COMMENT 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Priniilctit  RoohxvrlT  in  inflexibly 
determined  to  promote,  to  the  utmost  of  his  prestige  and  in- 
fluence, during  the  coming  session  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Con- 
gress, the  passage  of  railway  rate-making  legislation,  mod- 
elled more  or  less  closely  on  the  lines  of  the  Knot i -Towns kn ii 
hill.  It  now  seems  also  to  be  settled  that  he  will  urge  with 
equal  energy  stu-h  n revision  of  the  Din'uUEY  tariff  as  will  ad- 
just some  of  its  schedules  to  nc-tuul  industrial  and  commercial 
conditions.  On  tlte  other  hand,  it  is  believed  that  a majority 
of  the  Republican  Senators  are  resolved  to  thwart  the  former 
purpose  in  one  way  or  another;  and  it  is  possible,  if  not 
probable,  that  the  Senatorial  spokesmen  of  the  “stand-pat- 
ters” may  prove  strong  enough  to  frustrate  in  a Republican 
caucus  the  President’s  revision  plan  as  well.  In  view,  how- 
ever, of  the  immense  enhancement  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  pres- 
tige- through  the  success  of  the  Portsmouth  conference,  and 
in  view  of  the  resultant  tightening  of  his  hold  upon  the  rank 
ami  file,  not  only  of  the  Republican  party,  but  also  nf  the 
Democracy,  those  Senators  who  an-  opposed  to  the  President 
in  the  matters  of  rate-making  legislation  and  tariff  revision 
may  seek  to  gain  their  end  by  indirection,  ami  try  to  weaken 
his  moral  ascendency  by  assailing  him  upm  a point  where 
they  *upi>osc  him  to  Ik-  vulnerable.  It  is  surmised  that  the 
subject  of  their  animadversion  will  be  the  disap|siinting  de- 
lay in  the  construction  of  the  Punamu  Canal,  and  the  incom- 
I»etenee  and  wastefulness  imputed  to  those  who  have  had 
charge  of  the  work  up  to  the  present  time. 


It  is  true  that,  although  ns  yet  tin-  fundamental  question 
\v  het her  a lock  canal  or  a sen-level  canal  shall  lx*  built  is  still 
unsettled,  some  $57,0110.000  have  already  been  expended  on  the 
Panama  project,  uttd  additional  contracts  have  been  made  that 
call  for  many  million*  more.  Of  the  $10,000,000  appropriated 
for  immediate  use*  by  the  act  of  June  8,  1002,  only  about 
$3,000,000  were  still  available  at  the  date  of  the  commission's 
lost  report.  No  doubt  the  President  is  authorized  by  law  to  enter 
into  contracts  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  the  additional 
sum  of  $135,000,000,  but  to  carry  out  those  contracts  «|iecifha 
appropriations  will  have  to  lx-  made  by  Congress  from  time 
to  time.  One  such  appropriation  will  have  to  he  made  im- 
mediately. An  oversight  in  the  existing  legislation  will  also 
have  to  Im  corrected  at  nn  early  date.  We  refer  to  tin- 
omission  to  make  the  Panama  bonds,  already  authorized  by 
Congress,  available  us  security  for  national-bunk  circulation 
nt  the  same  rate  of  taxation  us  is  applied  to  tin-  consoli- 
dated lwo-|M-r-ccnt.  debt.  Those  Senators,  therefore.  who  are 
seen-lly  unfriemlly  to  the  President  nolmdy  in  his  party  is 
hold  enough  to-day  to  avow  hostility  -will  have  at  least  two 
iqijMirttinitieH  of  trying  to  h*scn  Ins  (Mipularity  by  arraign- 
ing the  niamip-iiient  of  the  iiiteriintional  waterway.  They 
will  have  a third  op|»>rlunil  v *h<>ub|  the  Hoard  of  Advisory 
Flighted**  recommend  the  substitution  of  u sea-level  canal 


for  tlu-  lock  canal  contemplated  by  the  French  company,  and 
partially  constructed.  It  is  undeniable  that  such  a change 
of  plan  would  about  double  the  cost  of  the  waterway  in 
time  and  money,  while  it  is  computed  that  the  net  amount 
of  time  gained  in  transit  would  not  much  exceed  two  hours. 


Well-informed  persons  do  not  believe  that  such  a substi- 
tution will  be  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Advisory  En- 
gineers. Even  if  some  of  them  were  inclined  to  disregard 
considerations  of  money  ami  time,  ami  to  advocate  a sea- 
level  canal  on  the  ground  of  its  superiority  from  a scientific 
view-point,  they  are  unlikely  to  disregurd  the  injunctions 
conveyed  in  the  address  made  to  them  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  at 
Oyster  Bay  during  tile  week  ending  ScptemU-r  lit.  In  that 
address  the  President  conceded  that  a sea-level  ennal.  if 
feasible.  Would  prove  best  in  tin-  end,  and  In-  express'd  the 
Iio|m-  that,  ultimately,  u sea-level  canal  might  be  attainable 
ou  the  Panama  isthmu-.  lie  was  careful,  however,  to  im- 
press upon  the  minds  of  the  consulting  engineers  that  while 
paying  due  ImxhI  to  the  ideal  jx*rfoction  of  a sea-level  canal 
from  an  engineer’s  standpoint,  they  should  not  for  a moment 
lose  sight  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  a plan  which  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  immrdiale  building  of  a canal  under  the  safest 
conditions  aud  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  lie  added,  in 
the  plainest  terms,  that  if  the  adoption  of  the  sen-level  type 
of  canal  would  involve  imlefiuitc  delay,  then,  however  de- 
sirable theoretically,  such  a plan  must  lx-  discarded.  In 
other  words,  the  primary  ami  paramount  aim  was  to  be  the 
utmoxt  praetieahlt-  s|ht<|  of  «*oii*trnotion.  Among  the  ques- 
tions upon  which  the  President  requested  the  advisory  board 
to  report  was  the  feasibility  of  transforming  a high-level. 
multiliH-k  canal,  ns  time  should  go  on  aud  commerce  in- 
crease. into  a sen-level  canal  without  any  interruption  of 
traffic. 


Evidently  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  interested  it*  the  scheme 
which  has  been  advocated  by  the  well-known  French  engineer 
M.  Bi  xai  -Vakilla,  and  which,  some  time  ago,  was  discussed 
at  length  in  our  columns.  We  should  not  be  surprised  if  a 
majority  of  the  consulting  engineers  should  recommend  this 
project,  which  would  turn  to  account  the  work  alreaily  done 
by  the  French  company,  and  which  would  combine  the 
maximum  of  future  |M>rfcetibility  with  the  minimum  of  im- 
mediate expenditure  of  money  and  time.  We  do  not  believe 
that  a majority  of  the  Senators  could  be  mustered  against 
the  adoption  of  this  plan.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  advisory 
board  should  insist  upon  substituting  forthwith  a sen-level 
canal  for  the  lock  canal  already  partially  constructed,  and 
if  their  advice  should  fa*  accepted  by  the  President,  almost 
anything  might  hnp|H-n  in  the  Senate.  The  friends  of  the 
Nicaragua  route  are  not  by  any  means  extinct;  the  Darien 
route,  with  its  five-mile  tunnel  through  rock,  has  some  cham- 
pions; while,  for  one  reason  or  another,  tin?  friends  of  the 
Panama  ran  to  are  not  so  united  and  zealous  as  they  were 
two  or  three  years  ago. 

That  intelligent  Japanese  will  lx*  grateful  to  President 
Roosevelt  when  they  come  to  learn  the  real  significance  of 
the  Peace  of  Portsmouth  may  lx?  inferred  from  some  remarks 
made  by  Japan's  American  adviser.  Mr.  II.  W.  Dennison, 
before  his  departure  from  New  York  for  Scuttle,  and.  sub- 
sequently, at  St.  Paul,  where  he  was  a guest  of  Mr.  James 
J.  Hu.!..  On  the  latter  occasion,  Mr.  Dennison,  who  observed 
the  strictest  reticence  at  Portsmouth,  explained  that  the  Jap-' 
nne*e  envoys  Imd  not  insisted  upon  an  indemnity,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  situation  did  not  permit  of  insistence. 
If,  at  the  time,  a Japanese  fleet  had  been  in  the  Baltic  Sea, 
or  a Japune«e  army  had  been  before  St.  Petersburg  or  at 
the  gates  of  Moscow,  then  Japan’s  envoys  would  have  en- 
joyed something  like  the  same  advantage  that  was  possessed 
by  Hi* M aim -K  when  the  dormans  occupied  Paris.  Binmakck 
got  a big  indemnity  from  France,  not  by  wav  of  compensa- 
tion for  past  losses,  but  as  an  inducement  to  go  away.  At 
the  time  ««f  the  Portsmonth  conference,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Japan*****  fleet*  :md  armies  were  tunny  thousands  of  miles 
away  freiu  Furo|M*uti  Russia,  aud.  with  the  exception  of 
Sakhalin  and  iho  lease  «,f  the  l.iau-Toiig  Peninsula,  had  not 
manured  any  of  Rusriu’s  Asiatic  territory,  Mr.  Drnnihos. 
for  lii-  pari,  lias  n<>  doubt  that  had  tin.  war  been  renewed 
the  Jopai»c-i'  would  have  captured  Vladivostok,  and.  perhaps. 
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have  Rained  so  large  a slice  of  Siberia  that,  in  order  to  re- 
cover it,  Russia  would  have  paid  an  indemnity.  lie  point* 
out,  however,  that  such  acquisitions  would  have  coat  Japan 
quite  as  much  money  as  the  indemnity  would  have  amounted 
to,  to  say  nothing  of  her  sacrifice  of  human  life. 


The  most  remarkable  of  Mr.  DknnisuK'h  statements,  how- 
ever, was  that  the  concession*  actually  made  to  Japan  will 
prove  worth  much  more  than  the  $000,000,000  demanded. 
For  example,  he  computed  the  value  of  the  Manchurian  rail- 
ways transferred  by  Russia  to  Japan  at  $150,000,000,  and  the 
value  of  the  Yen-tan  and  Fushan  coal-mines  at  more  than 
$250,000,000.  lie  recalled,  also,  tbo  tens  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars expended  by  Russia  on  Dalny  ami  Port  Arthur,  and  di- 
rected attention  to  the  inexhaustible  coal  and  iron  mines 
known  to  exist  in  the  southern  half  of  Sakhalin.  He  added 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  fishing  privileges  granted  to  Japan 
along  the  whole  of  Russia's  Pacific  coast,  from  Vladivostok 
to  Bering  Struit.  would  soon  be  worth  not  less  than  $10,000,- 
«I0  a year.  This  would  be  the  interest  at  five  per  cent,  on 
#200,000,000.  This  calculation  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  E. 
Yamaza,  Director  of  the  Political  Bureau  in  Tokio.  Neither 
should  we  overlook  the  fact  that  Japan  is  to  be  reimbursed 
for  all  the  money  expended  by  her  in  the  support  of  score* 
of  thousands  of  Russian  prisoner*.  On  the  whole,  it  looks  as 
if  tltc  Jnpunesc  would  have  no  reason  to  regret  the  bargain 
made  for  them  at  Portsmouth. 


If  we  can  trust  the  assertion  of  a Pari*  newspaper,  an  in- 
cident whose  significance  could  hardly  be  overrated  occurred 
during  the  visit  which  Nicholas  II.  paid  to  William  II.  on 
the  latter’*  yacht  during  it*  cruise  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Cr.ar.  after  spending  an  evening 
with  the  German  Emperor  on  the  Ifohemollem,  returned  on 
the  following  morning,  and  conversed  alone  with  his  brother 
sovereign  for  three  hours  in  the  saloon.  After  the  conversa- 
tion was  over,  the  Czar  sent  for  the  Minister  of  Marine,  who 
had  accompanied  him,  uud  requested  hint  to  sign,  in  his  of- 
ficial capacity,  a paper  which  he  laid  before  him.  The  min- 
ister complied,  and  dried  the  wet  ink  on  a blotting-pad  which 
he  found  upon  the  tablp.  Subsequently,  he  noticed  that  the 
blotting-pa|>cr  bore  the  imprint,  not  only  of  his  own  name, 
but  also  of  the  signature*  of  the  German  and  Russian  sov- 
ereigns. What  could  have  been  the  purport  of  an  agreement 
which  was  not  only  confidentially  signed,  but  which  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  have  countersigned  by  a minister  If  We 
should  bear  in  mind  that  no  such  compact  was  needed  to 
assure  the  Czar  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  transfer  to  Man- 
churia almost  the  whole  of  the  huge  army  usually  stationed 
on  the  Polish  frontier.  That  assurance  had  been  given  long  be- 
fore, and  had  been  acted  upon  to  the  fullest  extent  compatible 
with  the  maintenance  of  order  in  Poland.  What  other  sub- 
ject of  agreement  can  be  conceived  as  to  which  the  interest* 
of  Russia  and  Germany  would  be  conci liable?  To  answer 
this  question  by  the  elimination  of  impossible  replies,  it  i» 
well  to  remember  that  at  the  time  when  the  interview  oc- 
curred it  was  known  that,  owing  to  Japanese  success,  Rus- 
sia would  have  to  renounce  her  hope  of  acquiring  an  ice-free 
port  on  the  Pacific.  The  new  Anglo- Japanese  treaty  had  not 
vet  boon  signed,  but  the  purport  of  it  must  have  been  known 
to  the  German  Kaiser.  By  that  treaty  the  signatories  mu- 
tually guarantee  each  other’s  interests  in  Asia,  and  it  is  ex- 
pressly provided  that  the  scope  of  the  covenant  shall  include 
Persia.  At  the  first  glance,  then-fore,  it  might  bo  supposed 
that  Russia  would  have  to  surrender  the  hoi*1,  not  only  of 
expansion  on  the  Pacific,  but  also  of  extension  toward*  the 
Persian  Gulf.  There  would  remain,  apiiurently,  nothing  for 
her  to  do  but  to  revert  to  the  traditional  plan  of  seeking 
access  to  the  Mediterranean  through  the  Bosporun  and  the 
Dardanelles.  The  inference  drawn  by  some  students  of  the 
suggestive  incident  on  the  yacht  // ohrnt'illrm  would  be  that 
the  object  of  the  signed  eoin]>aet  into  which  the  Russian  ami 
German  sovereigns  entered  was  an  adjustment  of  their  re- 
spective interests  in  the  Ottoman  inheritance. 


It  is,  of  course,  conceivable  that  the  German  Kaiser  may 
have  consented  to  acquiesce  in  the  Czar’s  acquisition  of  Con- 
stantinople, in  return  for  large,  if  not  exclusive,  conce- 
rn Anatolia  and  Mesopotamia,  through  which  regions,  from 
the  .Egeau  to  Bassora  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  :i  German  mil- 


way is  not  only  contemplated,  but  has  been  already  in  part 
constructed.  We  an?  not  inclined  to  credit  this  guess  at  the 
nature  of  the  agreement  made  by  the  two  Emperor*.  It  i* 
obvious  that  the  German  Kaiser  would  get  the  worst  of  such 
a bargain,  for  if  the  political  control  of  the  Ottoman  domin- 
ion* should  pass  to  the  Czar,  the  commercial  privileges  con- 
ceded to  Germany  to-day  by  tin?  reigning  Romanoit  might 
be  whittled  down  hereafter  under  one  of  hi*  successors.  An- 
other inevitable  outcome  of  rearing  the  Russian  cross  on  the 
dome  of  St.  Sofia  would  be  the  incorporation  of  all  the  west- 
ern uud  southwestern  Slavs  among  the  subjects  of  the  Czar. 
The  effect  of  such  consolidation  would  be  fatal  to  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  ill-compacted  IIai'SBUUU  realm,  and  might  bur  Ger- 
many from  her  wished-for  access  to  the  Adriatic.  Nobody  is 
more  likely  than  William  II.  to  foresee  that  the  inland  city 
Berlin  would  be  utterly  eclipsed  by  tlie  splendid  seajxirt  Con- 
stantinople should  the  capital  of  tlie  Eastern  C-KUB8  fall 
into  RnMAKOPK  hands.  Moreover,  the  Czar,  however  much 
he  might  covet  the  Ottoman  dominions,  would  scarcely  ven- 
ture to  enter  into  a covenant  concerning  them  without  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  France,  to  which  he  is  bound  by 
an  alliance,  and  to  which  his  country  is  a debtor  to  the  extent 
of  nearly  two  billion  dollars. 

.It  seems  most  probable  that  the  agreement,  if  one  was  made, 
hud  for  it*  object  the  acquisition  by  Russia  of  a harbor  on 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Germany’s  motive  for  proposing  such  an 
arrangement  ia  obviona,  because  from  the  Sultan  she  has 
nothing  to  fear,  seeing  that,  in  consideration  of  upholding  hi* 
authority  on  the  Bosporus,  she  has  already  acquired  the  right 
to  build  a railway  to  Bassora,  while  for  her,  Russia,  with 
whom  she  has  no  commercial  rivalry,  would  lx?  a desirable 
neighbor  on  tiro  Persian  Gulf.  Then,  again,  no  European 
power,  with  the  exception  of  England,  could  have  any  -*en.  u 
objection  to  Russia’*  occupation  of  Persia.  England, 
less,  would  object,  in  the  first  instance,  and  if  she  carried  her 
objection  to  the  point  of  war  would  be  supported  by  a J.ip- 
aucse  army.  If  English  statesmen  understood,  however,  that, 
iu  an  effort  to  bar  Russia  out  of  Persia  they  would  lie  op- 
pnwd  by  the  land  force*  not  only  of  Russia,  but  of  Germany, 
they  might  think  twice  before  engaging  in  hostilities.  They 
might  deem  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  connive  at  the  absorp- 
tion of  Persia  b.v  Russia,  and  to  content  tltemselve*  with  the 
interposition  of  Afghanistan  ami  Hclonchistan  a*  buffer  state* 
on  the  western  frontier  of  India.  An  outlet  on  an  ice-free 
ocean  Russia  is  bound  to  hove,  and  it  may  be  that  she  could 
secure  it  on  the  Persian  Gulf  with  a minimum  of  interna- 
tional disturbance*. 

The  deserved  attention  ha*  not  been  paid  to  the  modest 
announcement  made  the  other  day  by  the  Commercial  ('able 
Company,  which,  iu  1903,  under  the  authorization  of  Con- 
gress, planned  ami  completed  an  exclusively  American  subma- 
rine telegraph-line  from  our  Pacific  coaat  to  Hawaii,  Guam, 
and  Muni  hi,  and  ha*  now  perfected  arrangement*  for  the 
extension  of  this  line  by  branches  from  Guam  to  Yokohama, 
and  from  Manila  to  Shanghai.  The  interesting  and  im- 
portant news  was  received  with  comparative  indifference. 
So  benumbing  is  the  effect  of  custom  that  scarcely  anybody 
seem*  alive  to  the  significance  of  this  new  proof  of  man’s 
triumph  over  nature.  Yet  less  than  half  a century  has 
passed  since  two  continents  were  thrilled  by  the  message. 
“All  right;  Dk  Sautv.”  was  flashed  under  the  Atlantic  by 
the  first  short-lived  submarine  cable  connecting  the  Old  with 
the  New  World.  Now  the  submarine  cables  numlicr  more 
than  1WK).  and  cover  a distance  of  upwards  of  250.000  miles, 
or  considerably  more  than  ten  time*  the  circumference  of 
the  earth  at  the  equator.  I’lidcr  the  North  Atlantic  tliere 
are  now  no  fewer  than  sixteen  separate  cables,  all  but  1110*0 
of  which  are  operated;  the  South  Atlantic*  and  the  Indian 
Ocean  have  been  threaded,  and  even  the  relatively  unknown 
Pacific  has  been  crossed.  Three  year*  ago  the  British  gov- 
ernment undertook  to  unite,  by  means  of  7<HX>  or  9000  miles 
of  cable,  the  island  of  Vancouver  with  the  British  possessions 
in  the  South  Sea*.  This  submarine  line  is  to  run  from  Van- 
couver. by  way  of  Fanning  Island  uud  Fiji,  to  Norfolk  Is- 
land, with  braticbc*  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

It  is  well  known  that  up  to  tlie  completion  of  the 
exclusively  American  line  under  tlie  Pacific  by  the  Cont- 
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mcrcial  Cubic*  Company,  we  were  dependent  i n the  Eastern 
Telegraph  Compnny.  a British  corporation.  When  the  exten- 
sions of  the  Americ-an  line  from  Guam  to  Yokohama  and 
from  Manila  to  Shanghai  are  finished  we  shall  be  no  longer 
at  the  mercy  of  the  British  monopoly,  and  we  may  expect  to 
witness  such  a reduction  of  rates  as  took  place  after  the 
Commercial  Cable  Company  had  laid  two  transatlantic  cables 
in  1884,  when  the  cost  of  cabling  per  word  was  cut  down  from 
two  shillings  to  a shilling. 


Mr.  Lafaykttb  Young,  the  editor  of  the  T>*s  Moines  Capi- 
f a/ , who  flccoiiqianicd  Secretary  Taft  on  the  latter’s  tour  in 
the  Orient,  collected  in  Japan  some  interesting  data  ex- 
hibiting the  mnrrellous  industrial  and  commercial  progress 
of  that  country  during  the  lust  thirty  years.  He  points  out 
that  already  in  Japan  there-  axe  nearly  flflOO  miles  of  steam- 
railway,  of  which  the  government  owns  nearly  a quarter,  the 
remainder  belonging  to  private  corporations.  Of  oleotrie- 
<*s»r  lines  120  miles  arc  already  operated,  and  eighty-five  more 
electric  lines  are  under  way.  Yet  it  is  only  thirty-three  years 
since  flic  first  steam -rail way,  twenty  miles  in  length,  was  con- 
structed. Mr.  Young  points  out  that  Japan’s  foreign  tradp 
has  increased  twenty-eightfo'd  since  1888,  when  the  Sho- 
gimatc  was  subverted  and  the  Mikado  was  reinstated  in  tcra- 
l>ornl  power.  The  American  jieople  bought  of  Japan  last 
year  goods  to  the  value  of  101,000,000  yen — the  yen  is  worth 
fifty  cents — and  Japan  purchased  in  return  38,000,000  yen 
worth  of  American  products,  principally  cotton  and  nthpr  raw 
materials.  American  manufacturers  will  take  note  that  there 
is  next  to  no  market  in  Japan  for  farm  implements,  such  as 
reapers  and  mowers,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  products, 
end  the  extreme  subdivision  of  the  arable  land.  Mr.  Young 
says  that  while  there  is  a little  wheat,  some  barley,  and  rye 
grown  in  Japan,  there  is  not  more  than  enough  to  make  work 
for  lawn-mowers.  As  records  Japan’s  fiscal  resources,  Mr. 
Young  records  that  the  empire’s  total  annual  revenue  is  now 
upwards  of  303,O(N>,0QO  yeu,  while  the  total  regular  expendi- 
ture  in  llHH  was  less  than  212,000,000.  The  cost  of  the  war 
has  been  defrayed  partly  by  the  diffprom*e  between  revenue 
and  regular  expenditure,  partly  by  sjiecial  and  income  taxes, 
and  partly  by  loans.  In  Japan  the  government  has  a monopoly 
of  salt  ami  of  the  manufacture  of  tobacco.  The  manufacture 
of  camphor  in  Formosa  is  also  monopolized  by  the  govern- 
ment. Outside  of  such  important  sources  of  revenue  as  the 
customs  and  the  excise,  a land  tax  yields  annually  18,000,000 
yen,  the  salt  monopoly  l<i,f)00,(HJ0,  a stamp  act  1 1,000,000.  and 
uu  income  tax  3.000.000.  The  net  result  of  Mr.  Young’s 
observations  was  that  the  Japanese,  so  incessantly  do  they 
work  and  so  little  do  they  spend,  could  have  fought  Russia 
for  twenty  yeans  hud  Russia  chose u to  prolong  the  contest. 

It  seems  to  the  Springfield  Republican  a fair  quest  ion 
wliether,  since  it  has  come  out  that  the  New  York  Life 
gave  upward  of  $30,000  to  the  late  Republican  Presidential 
campaign  fund.  President  RnuKKVRtT  does  not  owe  Judge 
Alton  B.  PaRKKK  a public  apology.  Maybe  he  does,  but  we 
guess  not.  Our  recollection  is  (without  looking  up  the 
records)  that  the  disparity  of  conviction  between  the  Judge 
and  the  Colonel  ensued  over  the  suggestion  that  the  Repub- 
lican committee  was  blackmailing  tin*  corporations,  ami  that 
Mr.  Gkoruk  Coimxvou  hud  been  taken  from  the  Department 
nf  Commerce  to  be  chairman  of  the  committee  because  he 
hud  otlieiul  knowledge  of  facts  that  would  be  useful  in  black- 
mailing. There  has  been  no  evidence  that  nnybudy  black- 
mailed the  New  York  Life.  It  just  forked  out  as  usual  as 
T*art  of  its  routine  of  procedure.  If  Mr.  McCali,  swears  that 
Mr.  Cortblvoit,  or  even  Mr.  Cornklium  Bliss,  threatened 
him  with  exposure  or  legislation  or  anything  if  he  did  not 
give  up  the  usual  ransom,  the  President  may  feel  constrained 
to  reopen  communications  with  the  Judge. 

Plunk itt  is  naively  indignant  that  ftdks  are  so  alow  to 
distinguish  between  holiest  urn]  dishonest-  graft.  He  frowns 
U|>ori  the  levying  of  a tribute  on  vice  as  unworthy  of  an  up- 
right politician.  But,  says  Pm  nkitt.  if  my  party  is  in.  and 
I know  beforehand  where  a new  park  is  to  bp  made,  and 
buy  up  the  adjoining  land  dienii.  and  presently  sell  it  at  a 
big  advance,  surely  that’s  all  right.  Pmnkitt  got  rich  do- 
ing that.  Where  ignorance  is  profitable  it  is  had  business 
to  let  it  lie  di-qte'h-d.  Pm  nkitt  will  thank  no  one  for  tell- 


ing him  that,  ethically  considerisl,  it  is  the  business  of  the 
city  oHieinls  to  work  for  the  profit  of  the  citizens,  just  as  it 
is  the  business  of  the  olHcers  of  a corporation  to  work  for 
the  profit  of  their  stockholders.  When  the  corporation  of- 
ficers have  early  word  of  some  good  thing  that  is  coining,  and 
buy  up  stock,  they  beat  the  stockholders  who  sell,  ami  whose 
interests  they  are  hound  to  guard.  When  Plunkitt,  being 
tin*  eity  government,  knows  beforehand,  officially,  where  land 
is  going  to  rise,  and  buys  it  betimes,  he  beats  the  citizens 
who  sell,  whose  sworn  servant  lie  is.  ami  bound  to  cherish 
their  interests.  But,  of  course,  these  are  refinements  of 
scrupulosity  only  fit  for  unaspiring  souls  who  think  virtue  a 
greater  luxury  than  ease.  Then*  is  no  honest  graft,  Plunk- 
ITT.  The  difference  is  between  graft  that  is  safe  and  graft 
that  is  risky. 


Profi-ssor  Franklin  II.  Giuoisua,  of  Columbia  University, 
being  askeil  by  the  World  to  discuss  the  ethical  side  of  the 
life-insurance  investigations,  has  done  so  briefly  and  to  much 
purpose.  Premising  that  it  is  not  wise  to  have  such  enor- 
mous interests  as  the  gn*at  life-insurance  companies  are  con- 
cerned with  entrusted  to  a few  men  whose  transactions  are 
never  completely  disclosed  in  an  adequate  ami  straightfor- 
ward accounting,  lie  goes  on  to  put  his  finger  on  the  spot 
at  which  every  policy-holder  is  most  sensitive.  Where  do 
thcac  millions  come  from,  he  asks,  that  accumulate  so  rnji- 
idly  as  to  bewilder  even  men  accustomed  to  handling  enor- 
mous sums?  They  have  come,  he  answers  “from  premiums 
enormously  in  excess  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  insurance  re- 
ceived.” He  goes  ou  to  sny: 

Roughly  speaking,  the  payment  of  $200  a year  in  premiums  to 
an  insurance  company  by  a man  forty  vesrs  of  age.  and  in  good 
health.  huv«  an  insurance  of  the  face  value  of  $.*>000.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  finances  of  the  great  New  York  (ompunic*,  as 
made  public  in  the  recent  disclosures,  and  a i-oiniiarison  c»f  them 
with  the  finance*  of  the  life-insurance  systems  of  u country  like 
New  Zealand,  where  the  busim***  is  honestly  managed  by  the  state, 
indicate*  that  a premium  of  $200  ought  to  secure  an  insurance  of 
between  $10,000  and  $15,000. 


In  that  statement  we  get  close  to  the  pith  of  the  life-in- 
surance situation.  Is  Professor  Gidiiingh  right  in  his  fig- 
ures? Are  tlie  insurance  companies  able  to  afford  the  free- 
handed management  which  characterizes  nearly  nil  of  them 
— are  they  able  to  assign  immense  sums  annually  to  their 
agents,  and  to  pay  their  officers  us  handsomely  as  they  do — 
because  they  are  taking  annually  from  their  policy-holders 
about  twice  as  much  money  as  their  poliey -hold era  ought  to 
pay  for  what  they  get  f The  New  Zealand  state  insurance 
with  which  Professor  (iinnixus  makes  comparison  is.  doubt- 
less, cheaper  than  we  can  expect  insurance  to  he  furnished 
by  any  private  concern.  Moreover,  the  “face  value"  of  the 
insurance  which  costs  the  forty-year-old  American  about 
$200  H year  is  not  tl»c  whole  vdluc  that  he  receives.  In 
twenty  years  time,  if  lie  is  able  to  keep  up  his  payments,  ac- 
cumulated dividend*  amounting,  possibly,  to  $3000  may  be 
added  to  the  face  of  his  policy.  Nevertheless,  this  assertion 
that  the  man  who  wants  life-insurance  has  to  pay  a great 
deal  too  much  for  it  conics  from  too  many  respectable  sources 
not  to  have  some  sound  basis.  The  thing  the  policy-holder 
wants  to  know  beyond  all  other  things  is  how  much  he  really 
ought  to  pay  for  what  he  gets,  and  how  and  where,  at  the 
present  time,  it  is  ]Hissiblc  for  him  to  get  his  money’s  worth. 
Perhaps  the  legislative  committee  now  sitting  will  help  him 
in  time  to  make  three  discoveries. 

President  Tatlotk,  of  the  Washington  Life-Insurance  Com- 
pany, dispute*  Professor  Giiuhngs'k  estimate  of  the  proper  cost 
of  life-insurance.  “ No  insurance  on  earth.”  lie  says,  44  can 
lie  gua  runt  el'll  by  strictly  conservative  and  legitimate  conduct 
at  $20  per  thousand  for  a man  of  forty.”  He  can  conceive 
of  such  management  that  after  a jadicy-liolder,  beginning  at 
forty,  has  been  in  n company  for  n term  of  years  his  premium 
might  be  reduced  to  something  like  $20  a thousand,  but  he 
insists  that  no  company  or  oHicial  could  begin  with  a forty- 
year-old  customer  at  that  rate.  He  says  that  in  New  Zealand, 
where,  as  Professor  Giummis  mentions,  the  government  sells 
life-insurance  very  eheap,  every  taxpayer  is  a guarantor  of 
the  insured.  No  doubt  President  Tatuk-k  is  an  authority, 
but  even  his  statement  suggests  that  the  companies  are  ex- 
acting materially  bigger  premiums  than  need  be. 
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General  F.  D.  Grant,  commanding  the  Department  of  the 
East,  in  hi*  nmuuil  rc|»ort.  n*kfl  for  the  reestablishment  of 
the  army  canteen.  Noting  the  large  number  of  trial*  by 
court  martial  that  took  place  during  the  year,  he  gives  it  as 
his  belief  that  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  them  were  due  to 
had  liquor  dispensed  to  soldier*  by  persons  who  conduct  dens 
of  vice  in  the  vicinity  of  military  posts.  He  thinks  it  dis- 
tressing that  the  propensity  of  such  dives  should  be  “due  to 
the  activity  of  good  and  worthy,  though  misguided,  citizens 
who  have  succeeded  in  abolishing  the  canteen  in  the  army.” 
That  is  the  way  we  nil  speak  of  the  unticantecncrs.  Noting 
the  destructive  effect  of  their  views  upon  the  health  and 
morals  of  the  army,  we  still  allude  to  them  with  gingerly 
forbearance  as  good  and  worthy,  hut  misguided,  folks.  Mis- 
guided, yes;  but  not  good  nor  worthy  in  their  dealings  with 
the  army.  Their  concern  is  to  fasten  their  views  of  temper- 
ance on  any  one  they  can  reach  by  any  means  and  at  any 
cost.  We  have  never  noticed  any  manifestation  of  concern 
by  the  active  ant iean teeners  about  the  practical  effects  of 
the  measure  which  they  carried  through  Congress  on  the 
morals  and  well-being  of  the  soldiers.  Such  testimony  as 
that  of  General  OraxT  about  the  mischief  done  by  the  in- 
evitable substitutes  for  the  canteen  makes  thorn  only  more  de- 
termine*! to  prohibit  canteen  beer,  even  though  the  alter- 
native is  the  vilest  whiskey  in  the  vilest  places.  It  is  not 
good  nor  worthy  to  be  fanatically  irresponsible  in  the  use  of 
power,  and  indifferent  to  results. 


I)r.  L I..  Seaman,  lamenting  in  the  Outlook  what  seems 
to  him  the  prematurity  of  the  ]H>ace  of  Portsmouth,  tells 
of  the  fine  state  of  preparation  of  tlio  Japanese  armies,  ami 
sighs  with  professional  regret  “ that  02,000  empty  beds  stood 
waiting  with  plenty  of  attendants,  ready  to  receive  the  wound- 
ed from  the  bottle  which  it  was  thought  would  throw  the 
record  of  Mukden  in  the  shade.”  It  seems  to  grieve  him 
that  the  hods  should  he  doomed  to  stay  emptv.  but  surely  it 
was  worth  a good  deal  to  Japan  not  to  fill  them.  The  opinion 
set-ms  to  he  gaining  ground  everywhere  that  Japan  did  wisely 
to  choose  peace.  The  valuation  of  what  she  got  is  appraiser! 
higher  and  higher  by  the  experts.  The  net  value  of  what 
sImj  might  have  got  by  keeping  on  seems  more  and  more 
dubious.  It  was  a good  pence,  even  though  it  did  leave  Japan 
with  02,000  empty  hospital  beds  on  her  hands. 


Dr.  Seaman  says  the  |ieaoo  lias  put  off  for  a century  the 
emancipation  which  the  Russian  people  had  almost  within 
their  grasp.  But  he  also  says  that  the  autocracy  would  rather 
have  had  I.txF.vnvu's  army  destroyed  than  have  it  come  hack 
to  Russia,  “ where  each  unit  would  become  a separate  source 
for  the  spread  of  sentiments  antagonistic  to  the  present 
regime.”  Rut  since  the  army  cuuuot  now  he  conveniently 
destroyed  and  must  go  home,  may  not  its  units  abridge  by 
their  influence  that  century  of  delay  which  must  now  (ac- 
cording to  I)r.  Seaman)  precede  emancipation i We  do  not 
believe  the  peace  was  any  worse  for  the  Russian  people  than 
for  Japan.  M.  Witte  is  shout  the  h*-st  friend  the  Russian 
people  have  got,  and  tlie  peace  suited  him  to  a dot. 


Boston  has  been  full  of  lamentations  for  Mayor  Patrick 
A.  CotUKR,  who  died  at  I lot  Springs,  Virginia,  on  Septem- 
her  14.  She  can  get  another  Mayor — Mayor  timber  being 
less  scarce  in  Boston  than  here— -but  not  another  Patrick 
Collins.  Her  grief  for  the  loss  of  him  is  widely  shared, 
for  wherever  Mr.  Ci H,  1.1  NS  was  known  lie  was  liked,  and  he 
was  known  n long  ways  from  home  in  all  directions.  A re- 
markable man  was  Mr.  Com.inh,  and  the  hero  of  u highly 
remarkable  career.  Bom  in  Ireland  in  1844.  his  father  died, 
and  his  mother  brought  him  to  Boston  when  he  was  four 
years  old.  He  finidud  school  at  twelve,  and  went  West  to 
work  in  a coal-mine.  After  a while  he  came  back  to  Bos- 
ton, leaned  upholstering,  and  resolved  to  be  a lawyer.  He 
rend  ami  studies!  in  his  leisure  moments.  At  seventeen  la* 
was  a Fenian,  and  had  l*-gtm  public  speaking.  At  twenty- 
one  he  was  a lender  among  Heston  Irishmen.  Then,  having 
•avid  some  money,  hi*  went  through  the  Harvard  l.nw  School. 
While  still  a Inw  student  he  was  nominated  for  member  of 
the  State  Legislature,  to  which  he  was  electee  I in  18118.  He 
served  two  years  in  each  branch,  and  with  distinction.  In 
1875  he  was  sent  to  Congress,  when-  he  served  several  In  :>n 
to  the  great  advantage  of  his  reputation  ns  lawyer,  oramr. 


and  legislator,  hut  to  the  detriment  of  his  health  and  of  his 
material  interests.  Finally  lie  changed  his  residence  to 
oscB|>e  reelect  ion.  Mr.  Cl.KVKt.ANi>,  in  his  second  term,  ap- 
pointed the  ex-Fenian  Consul-General  to  Ixuidon,  that  being 
Mr,  Col. l J ns’s  choice  of  on  office.  lie  run  for  Mayor  of 
Boston  in  1899,  and  was  beaten,  hut  was  elected  in  19111 
mid  again  in  15*03.  He  was  the  leading  Irishman  of  his  day 
in  our  political  life,  a man  of  great  natural  talent — espe- 
cially as  an  orator — of  charm,  of  high  integrity,  of  a kind 
heart,  a sweet  temper,  and  a sound,  sagacious  mind. 


Okohor  Macdonald,  .Independent  Scotch  minister  and 
novelist,  died  in  I»ndon,  eighty-one  years  old,  on  September 
18.  During  the  thirty  years  following  1853  he  wrote  a score 
or  more  of  hooks,  which  in  their  day  were  widely  and  at- 
tentively rend.  Among  the  more  familiar  titles  an*  Annuls 
of  a Quirt  Neighborhood,  Robert  Falconer,  Malcolm,  The 
Marquis  of  Jjossic.  and  Sir  (iibbie.  Most  of  his  books  wen* 
novels  with  a strong  and  Scotch  religious  attain  in  tliem. 
Their  value  was,  perhaps,  more  religious  than  literary,  hut 
they  were  books  of  merit  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  many 
of  them  were  rend  until  a new  crop  of  Scotch  writers,  includ- 
ing Stkvenson.  Barrie,  the  Kailyard  school,  the  Iloot-mou 
school,  and  others,  made  a competition  that  was  too  brisk 
for  them.  Tlie  only  ancient  among  the  Scottish  story-tellers 
who  holds  his  own  in  that  competition  is  tlu*  good  Sir  Walter. 


It  is  a curious  thing  that  there  are  so  many  Jews  who 
cannot  distinguish  between  compliment  ami  detraction.  Say 
unythiiig  at  all  in  print  about  Jews,  mid  some  of  these  brethren 
call  dreadful  names  at  you.  We  spoke  of  the  Jews  the  other 
day  as  Mosaic  Arabs,  and  some  one  writes  a long  letter 
resenting  some  imaginary  disparagement  in  that  designation. 
Either  this  correspondent  doesn’t  know  Moskk.  or  doesn’t 
know  tlie  reputation  of  Arabs.  Tlu*  Arab  stock  in  horses 
is  the  best  in  the  world.  The  Arab  stock  in  men  is  rated  by 
ethnologists  as  high  ns  any  that  is  known.  Very  remarkable 
human  material  has  in  time  past  got  into  the  Arab,  and  they 
any  jt  is  there  yet. 

President  El. tor  has  illustrated  his  faith  in  the  principle 
of  the  ojien  shop  by  engaging  for  the  German  Department 
at  Harvard  Dr.  Jklii'r  Gokukl,  lately  the  head  of  the  Ger- 
man Department  at  Stanford,  hut  abruptly  dismissed  from 
there  for  some  kind  of  lese-majesty.  The  fact  that  an  able 
professor  is  not  in  sympathy  in  some  particular  with  the 
trustees  of  one  American  university  is  no  bar.  it  seems,  to 
hi*  usefulness  in  some  other  university.  The  professors  have 
not  formes!  a union  as  yet,  nor  the  universities  organized  for 
protection  against  them. 

The  Tmthseeker  disapproves  of  the  way  we  bring  up  our 
hoys.  Listen ; 

Every  Christian  school,  ami  most  of  the  Sunday-schools,  have 
n company  of  hoy  soldiers,  armed  with  guns,  and  made  to  drill, 
and  every  little  devil  of  them  wants  to  load  with  1m II  cartridge, 
go  out  and  shoot  something.  preferably  some  other  liov  beloug- 
ing  to  some  enemy’s  family.  The  churches  are  doing  all  they  ran 
to  continue  the  savagery  of  the  rare,  to  breed  in  the  human  heart 
the  desire  to  kill.  That  is  Christian  civilization ! How  much 
better  would  it  la*  for  the  world  to  romp  after  us  if  the  “ heathen  n 
were  taught  the  arts  of  industry,  of  real  civilization!  Teach  them 
how  to  preserve  health,  to  make  their  own  clothes,  to  live  in  san- 
itary habitation*,  to  keep  rlr.in.  to  dwell  in  peace,  to  respect  their 
neighlmr*'  rights  and  to  maintain  their  own.  In  ark  truth,  to 
strive  for  knowledge  in  all  things,  to  shun  superstition  and  re- 
ligious humbug,  to  cultivate  the  ground,  to  apply  useful  inven- 
tions. and  so  become  intelligent,  aelf-rewpecting,  and  respected 
men. 

That  ia  all  well  enough.  Those  are  good  things  to  teach. 
But,  after  all.  boys  will  be  boys,  not  tniasnuncic*.  and  would 
experience  great  difficulty  in  “ maintaining  their  own”  un- 
less able,  if  need  be,  to  scrap  hack  effectively.  As  the  great 
and  good  father  would  say,  “ Slow  to  anger,  bvt — ” 


We  hereby  notify  Boston  that  it  is  a misdemeanor  punish- 
able hv  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  to  sacrifice  accuracy 
upon  the  altar  of  polite  expression.  What  right  has  the 
Tmnseript  to  homswogglc  that  splendidly  graphic  phrase, 
“He  done  hi*  damned***! ; angel*  could  do  no  more,”  into 
an  innocuous,  “Ilu  done  hi*—  liest;  angels  couldn't  do  no 
more”!  No  men*  retraction  will  suffice.  We  dcmuinl  abject 
apology  for  this  ridiculous  corruption  of  sterliug  American. 
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We  should  do  Something  for  Porto  Rico 
at  Once 

lr  wan  a generous  and  beneficent  art  that  wa*  performed  by 
General  Roy  Stone  when,  just  before  hia  regretted  death,  he 
addressed  to  Congress  und  the  American  people  the  appeal  on 
la-half  of  the  unfortunate  Porto-Riean*  which  is  embodied  in  the 
posthumous  Article  printed  in  the  September  number  of  the  North 
.liNcrimH  /ferine.  Jt  is  well  known  that,  after  nerving  a*  Chief 
of  Engineers  on  General  Mimeh'h  staff  during  our  abort  con  teat 
with  Spain,  thia  veteran  of  l lie  civil  war  became  deeply  interested 
in  Porto  Rico 'a  affairs,  and  worked  hard  to  further  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ialaml.  Before  netting  forth  (lie  «»uw»  of  “ Our  Fail- 
ure in  Porto  Rico”  and  the  remedy  therefor,  he  rivet*  attention 
cm  the  evidence  which  attests  the  destitution  and  the  misery  to 
which  the  once  prosperous  islanders  have  been  reduced  under  our 
rfgimr.  A*  long  ngo  a*  February,  1902,  a responsible  contractor 
of  San  Juan  quoted  common  labor  at  thirty  cent*  per  day  of  eleven 
hour*,  and  that  of  mechanic*  at  $1,  and  added:  " Laborer*  are  an 
hard  up  you  can  get  any  amount  of  them.  They  will  have  little 
or  nothing  to  do,  now  that  the  coffee  crop  ia  gathered  ( November) , 
till  nest  August , when  it  begin*  again."  On  November  25,  1004, 
at  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Santiago  Ioi.ehiam,  representative  from 
Port*  Rico,  addressed  the  delegates  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Iailtor.  and  allowed  how  much  worse  was  the  condition  of  work- 
men in  hia  native  land  under  the  present  rtgime  than  it  had  hern 
when  Spain  was  in  power.  He  averred  that  600  Porto-Rloana  died 
monthly  from  starvation.  Mr.  Sami  ei.  Gomtkkh,  visiting  the  is- 
land  in  1905,  “ found  many  thousands  of  people  out  of  work  and 
in  distress— an  army  of  idle  workmen."  Eloquent  ia  the  cor- 
roborative testimony  furnished  by  eonimereial  statistics.  The 
value  of  the  merchandise  exported  from  Porto*  Rico  for  two  year* 
before  the  American  occupation  was  $30,0.1 1 ,302 ; for  two  years 
after  the  occupation  began  the  value  was  only  $I6,7«!*, 040. 

Such  a state  of  things  may  well  seem  strange*  to  those  who  re- 
c-all  the  good  intentions  by  which  our  legislation  for  Porto  Rico 
was  paved.  That  the  good  intention*  were  well  deserved  is  cer- 
tain. We  did  not  have  to  buy  the  island  and  tight  ita  people,  a* 
we  did  in  the  case  of  the  Itiilippinc*  and  Filipinos.  The  Porto- 
Ricans  came  to  us  gladly,  anil  all  who  could  find  arm*  fought  for 
us  against  Spain.  They  devoutly  believed  that  association  with 
the  great  American  Republic  would  prove  a blessing.  Ilow,  then, 
bus  it  come  to  puss  that  having  become  an  appendage  of  the  rich 
and  enterprising  American  commonwealth  they  are  |HK»rer  than 
ever,  and  are.  in  fart,  at  the  end  of  five  year*  of  such  connection, 
obliged  to  choose  between  starvation  and  the  distant  exile  into 
which  thousands  have  been  driven  for  the  sake  of  earning  a liveli- 
hood? In  what,  to  our  shame,  they  have  come  to  look  upon  as 
the  “good  old  Spanish  day*,"  they  were  plundered  and  oppressed, 
but.  at  least,  they  had  work  and  food.  Now  they  have  probably 
the  liest  government  and.  certainly,  the  cheapest  in  the  world. 
Tliey  have  protection  without  taxation.  They  receive  for  them- 
selves the  custom*  revenues  which,  in  the  States,  go  into  the 
national  treasury.  We  have  assured  In  them  peace  and  order; 
education  and  sanitation:  and.  above  all.  even  - banded  justice*. 
What,  then,  do  they  lack?  They  lark  that  without  which  all 
other  boons  are  but  Dead-Sea  apples.  They  lack  work  and  food. 

Why  Is  this  so?  Why  is  not  sugar-making  prosecuted  mi  a 
large  scale  in  Porto  Rico,  where  it  would  lw  much  more  profitable 
than  it  is  in  Cuba,  In-ch  use  labor  is  cheaper,  and  the  product 
would  not  he  subject  to  duty  In  tbr  I'uited  States?  Why  are  there 
not  running  in  the  island  at  this  time  a dozen  or  twenty  great 
sugar  emit  rale# — the  term  applied  to  the;  mills  In  which  the  cane 
is  ground  and  raw  sugar  and  molasses  are  produced?  General 
Roy  Stone  asserts  that  the  island  ought  to  produce  hulf  a million 
tons  of  sugar  annually:  ns  a matter  of  fact,  the  output  now  only 
reaches  100.000  tons,  or  much  less  than  that  of  the  palmiest  Span- 
ish days.  For  coffee,  which  used  to  la*  the  chief  export  staple  of 
the  island,  the  Spanish  market  was  almost  lost  after  the  war 
by  the  imposition  there  of  a heavy  duty,  and  no  market  has 
been  found  in  the  I’nlted  States.  Fruit-growing  needs  a large 
capital  nud  years  of  waiting.  Tobacco  cultivation  and  manu- 
facture require,  mi  their  part  also,  abundant  mean**.  Winter  veg- 
etables would  be  extremely  profitable  with  quick  transit  to  the 
States,  hut  transit  waits  on  enpitnl.  The  quest imi,  then,  narrows 
Itself  to  this:  Why  has  there  been  no  intlow  of  capital  from  the 
I'nited  States  to  Porto  Rico? 

The  answer  would  Is-  obvious.  The  American  method  of  doing 
business  n way  from  home  in  through  corporations.  No  man  of 
large  means  would  go  individually  from  here  to  Porto  Riro  to 
engage  in  land  operations:  and  no  man  of  small  means  could  af- 
ford to  go  there  for  that  purpose.  What  has  tut  off  Porlo  Rico 
from  a share  of  that  development  through  corporation*  which 
has  done  so  much  for  the  Paeilu  coast  of  the  I'nited  Slates?  At 
the  beginning  of  11*60  the  island's  industry  seemed  upon  the  verge 
of  undergoing  tremendous  stimulation  ami  expansion.  At  least 
$10,096,600  was  ready  to  go  into  railroad  building,  and  $40,000,000 
more  into  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  und  fruit  growing.  General  Roy 


Stone  deemed  it  safe  to  say  that  fifty  million*  in  cash  would  have 
quirk ly  flowed  into  Porto  Rico  on  these  lines,  inasmuch  as  three 
times  that  amount  has  been  invested  in  Cuba,  where  there  is  no 
prospect  of  free  trade  with  the  I'nited  States,  and  no  such  sup- 
ply of  cheap  labor.  What  happened  to  stop  the  expected  inpour 
of  fertilizing  capital  was  the  passage,  later  in  the  same  year 
(1900),  of  a law  (discussed  not  at  all  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  most  inadequately  in  the  Senate)  imposing  such 
restriction*  upon  corporate  investment  in  Porto  Rico  as  never 
would  have  been  endured  by  any  State  or  Territory  in  the 
Union. 

These  restrictions  are  that  no  corporation  can  buy  or  sell  real 
estate  in  Porto  Rico;  no  corporation  in  Porto  Rico  can  ” own  and 
control  over  500  acres  of  land."  for  any  agricultural  purpose,  al- 
though it  is  indispensable  to  have  at  least  5000  acres  of  cane  lunds 
for  a profitable  sugar-mill,  and  many  of  the  sugar  plantation*  in 
Cuba  and  Hawaii  have  20.000  acres;  no  corporation  of  any  kind 
can  own  any  more  land  than  it  uses  in  it*  business;  and.  finally. 
“ no  memlier  of  any  corporation  engaged  in  agriculture  shall  lo- 
in any  wise  interested  in  any  other  corporation  engaged  in  agri- 
culture ” — that  ia,  a man  having  a share  of  stock  in  a toffee  com- 
pany was  forbidden  to  buy  a share  in  a sugar  company.  What 
was  the  disastrous  result  of  these  preposterous  restrictions? 
Score*  of  incipient  companies  forming  fur  the  legitimate  develop- 
ment of  Porto-Riean  agriculture  died  an  immediate  death.  Porto 
Rico  lacks  nothing  in  the  world  to  make  it  prosperous  but  to  be 
set  free  from  these  absurd  and  cruel  shackles.  The  islander*  them- 
selves all  know  it  well,  and  it  will  he  no  fault  of  their  ardent  and 
lamented  friend.  CSeneral  Roy  Stone.  If  the  American  people, 
awakened  to  the  grievous  fuels,  do  not  insist  that  Congress  shall 
recognize  it  also. 


“An  Open  Secret” 

Mr.  Harvey  may  lie  right  in  saying  that  the  mission  of  the 
Russian  navy  that  made  a demonstration  in  American  waters 
“Imre  no  taint  of  selfishnc’**.”  hut  it  is  an  open  aecret  that  Mr. 
Skwamu  agreed  to  pay  Riimria  the  cost  of  such  naval  demonstra- 
tion, and  when  no  legal  way  was  found  to  make  payment,  made 
the  purchase  of  Alaska — not  valued  by  either  country — the  pretext 
for  paying  Russia  the  coat  of  its  naval  demons! ration.  which,  we 
are  assured,  " bore  no  taint  of  selfishness.” — Raleigh  Observer. 

We  were  not  aware  that  it  was  an  open  secret.  In  his  Life  of 
Netrard,  Mr.  Bancroft  says  that  the  proposal  to  purchase  Alaska 
was  considered  by  the  State  Department  ns  early  ns  1859,  and. 
according  to  tradition,  as  far  back  as  President  1*oi.k'h  time.  The 
movement  which  ultimately  resulted  in  the  transfer  had  its  origin 
on  the  Pacific  slope  in  lHthJ,  when  the  Legislature  of  Washington 
Territory  petitioned  President  Johnson  to  ohtuiu  such  concession* 
from  the  Russian  government  as  would  enable  Amirican  fishing 
vessels  to  visit  ports  and  obtain  fuel  and  provisions.  Seward 
dim  ted  Cassii'h  M.  Oi.ay,  our  minister  to  St.  Petersburg,  to  open 
negotiations,  and  in  February,  1867,  the  Archduke  C’oNBTANTlNK 
handed  to  Stowki.,  the  Russian  minister  to  Washington,  a map 
with  the  lines  of  n cession  which  the  Car  was  willing  to  make. 
On  the  evening  of  Man-h  29  the  treaty  was  made  by  Seward 
and  Stoetki.  at  the  former's  house. 

The  price  t $7 ,200.600)  was  practically  fixed  by  Seward,  and 
was  not  paid  till  a year  later.  It  was  never  regarded  as  adequate 
compensation,  but  rat  her  ns  an  honorarium.  That  it  wn*  not 
excessive  is  evidenced  hv  the  fact  that  in  a single  rear  our  gov- 
ernment’s receipts  from  tin-  seal  industry  alone  exceeded  $12,000,- 
000.  Russia's  chief  motive  undoubtedly  was  to  create  an  effective 
counterpoise  to  Great  Britain's  Pacific  possession*,  but  the  accom- 
plishment was  none  the  less  advantageous  to  ns  for  that  reason, 
and  in  the  business  purl  of  the  transaction  her  attitude  was  emi- 
nently high-minded  and  creditable.  The  unanimity  of  sentiment 
in  this  country  is  dearly  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  only  two 
votes  were  ease  in  the  Senate  against  the  confirmation  of  the 
treaty. 

We  make  no  question  that  the  natural  and  proper  gratitude  felt 
by  our  people  towards  Russia  at  that  time  because  of  her  refusal 
to  heroine  a party  to  S.uviinix's  duplicity  and  her  manifewln- 
tion  of  friend  line*-  in  dc- patching  Heels  to  New  York  and  San 
Francisco  rnliunccd  materially  the  desire  in  this  country  to  fa- 
cilitate the  Alaskan  negotiations  without  unseemly  haggling,  but 
that  is  all.  If  there  In-  any  evidence  of  an  explicit  agreement  on 
the  part  of  Secretary  Sew  Alto  to  pay  for  the  support  of  those 
Ih-et s we  should  like  to  act*  it.  Even  so.  it  is  obvious  that  Russia 
was  satisfied  with  very  slight  security,  because  she  must  have 
recognized  the  unlikelihood  of  getting  anything,  as  indeed  she 
did  not  get  anything  except  the  privilege  of  .selling  to  us  a vast 
territory  for  a mere  pittance.  Nor  is  there  record  of  any  *lr- 
itinnd  for  her  hire  or  complaint  hecniise  she  did  not  get  it.  In  the 
absence  of  explicit  documentary  evidence,  therefore,  the  conclusion 
that  our  neighbor's  “open  secret”  is  really  a concealed  myth  is 
irresistible. 
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Japan  and  Christianity 

A missionary  who  hud  worked  I'HfJ  in  Japan  tolls  of  hie  con- 
Ytmtion  with  a .Japan*****  scholar  about  the  prospect*  of  Chris- 
tianity in  hi*  country.  The  Japanese  wild  thut  Japan  as  a nation 
not  likely  to  accept  Christianity  a*  it  was  offered  by  the 
emissaries  of  "any  «»f  the  Christian  nation*— not  Protestant  nor 
Human  nor  Russian  Christianity.  Rut  what  she  might  and  not  im- 
prolkubly  would  do  was  to  take  the  facta  and  documents  of  Chris- 
tianity a*  they  are  offered,  ami  make  her  own  interjiretation  of 
them. 

That  seem*  a very  reasonable  suggestion,  entirely  sensible  and 
likely,  ami  full  of  promise  of  interesting  consequences.  Of  course, 
Japan,  if  she  accepts  Christianity  at  ail  on  any  considerable  scale, 
will  make  her  own  interpretation  and  adaptation  of  it.  The  re- 
ligious practice  that  result*  will  lv  Christian,  but  it  will  also  la* 
Japanese.  We  have  seen  what  the  Japanese  has e done  with 
other  branches  of  our  Western  knowledge;  how  they  have  ap- 
plied our  science  of  medicine  to  the  needs  of  war  with  a method 
and  a thoroughness  that  lutvc  svon  results  that  have  amazed  the 
Western  nation*.  What  will  this  wonderfully  disciplined  and  de- 
rated people  make  of  our  religion,  if  ever  they  mine  to  make  prac- 
tieal  application  of  that?  Will  they  do  better  with  it  than  we  do? 
The  Western  nations  certainly  are  not  proud  of  one  another  as 
exemplars  of  Christian  doctrines  and  virtues.  None  of  us  thinks 
that  as  a nation  we  live  Christianity.  Nationally,  we  are  tem- 
pered by  it  in  our  thoughts  and  actions.  Individually,  our  stand- 
ard* of  conduct,  our  hope*,  our  aspirations,  our  whole  civiliza- 
tion. i*  affected  by  it.  hut  oftentimes  it*  influence  seems  painfully 
intermittent  and  superficial.  We  dispute  more  or  less  about  its 
fart*.  Protestant,  Roman,  and  Creek  churches  having  their  points 
of  disagreement  in  hoth  doctrine  and  practice,  and  hundred*  of 
minor  sect*  holding  to  further  discrepancies  of  conviction  or  re- 
jection. Presumably  there  will  lie  minor  sects  wherever  there  Is 
Christianity,  but  Japan,  if 'site  has  them,  will  lie  likely  to  develop 
her  own.  Christianity  has  adjusted  itself  more  nr  les*  to  the  cluir- 
aotrr,  history,  and  primitive  institutions  nf  all  the  Western  peo- 
ple* who  have  accepted  it.  It  is  conceivable  that  ill  adjustment 
to  the  Japanese  would  la-  easy  and  perfect  beyond  any  precedent. 
It  is  an  Asiatic  religion  offered  to  an  Asiatic  people,  for  the  Jap- 
anese are  still  Asiatic*,  though  unlike  all  the  rest.  Self -abnega- 
tion, idealism,  the  saerifiee  of  the  present  to  the  future — nf  ease, 
and  even  life,  to  duty — seem  to  come  mure  natural  to  the  Asiatic 
mind  than  to  the  Western  mind.  Moreover,  the  religions  of  t'OX- 
Heirs  and  of  lirnoiiA,  whieli  have  helped  to  civilize  Japan,  are 
great  religions,  holding  many  truths  of  philosophy  and  ethics  in 
common  with  the  religion  of  Christ.  No  nation  seems  ever  to 
have  been  *o  favorably  situated  to  consider  and  compare  the 
great  religions  of  the  world,  and  choose  the  best,  as  is  Japan  to- 
day. Nothing  ran  la*  forced  upon  her.  She  knows  the  defect*  of 
her  own  religious  systems:  *lu*  can  look  abroad  ami  study  the 
fruit*  of  every  other  system,  and  if  site  finds  a lietler  one  can 
lake  so  much  of  it  as  she  thinks  l*  true. 


Personal 

Mark  Twain  will  he  seventy  on  November  30 — and  deserves  it. 

Returned — Mr.  St.  Clair  MoKblway. — Brooklyn  Boyle. 

Now  let  the  campaign  begin ! 

" personal  journalism  is  douhtle**  gone  forever."  is  the  aston- 
ishing olwervation  of  Maria-  Henry  Wattkrhox. 

The  only  Presidents  in  whose  fretotop*  Mr.  Roomkvklt  aim*  to 
trend  were  Washington  and  Lincoln.  The  former  wore  ll's 
and  the  latter  Ill's. 

Charlton  {Massachusetts)  |>mph-  asked  Mr.  Bix'KUmJXR  for 
some  money,  and  didn't  get  it.  Then  they  ctmcluded  that  it  was 
tainlrd.  Mr.  Fox  once  had  a similar  experience. 

(Imioc  Anr  I*  quite  safe  in  calling  Bernard  Shaw  a j os  her. 
Nil  a vv  has  only  n writing  acquaintance  with  the  American  lan- 
guage. ami  may  not  even  suspect  that  An*  is  '*  coming  at  him. 

Kvcn  the  cautious  Huston  Transcript  has  been  misled  into  com- 
menting upon  Mr.  Rockefeller's  alleged  prediction  of  a great 
panic  in  UNIT.  It  should  have  known,  without  even  l**ing  told, 
that  the  boy  lied. 

Major  Carl  Lent*  will  la-  pleased,  and  Mr.  Everett  Coi.ht 
disappointed,  to  learn  from  the  Courier  Journal  that  the  latter  s 
whirlwind  in  Essex  County.  New  Jersey,  “ was  of  mi  use;  the 
machine  forces  won.” 

The  rAle  of  universal  pea  re  maker  is  alauit  the  only  one  that  the 
President  will  not  deprive  Mr,  Bryan  of.  To  he  known  as  "a 
professional  peacemaker*'  i*  no  ambition  of  bis.  All  he  does  is 
to  prepare  for  peace  in  time  of  war — and  rice  reran.  Mr.  Wash- 
ington did  likewise. 

The  Kaiser  and  Kaiserin  .ire  •>  «ady  , reaping  f°r  n P^at 
party  of  royalties  on  the  mra-i  u o il*u  liver  wedding  in 


February.  It  will  be  interesting,  no  doubt,  but  not  complete.  The 
scut  at  the  head  of  the  table  will  1*-  vacant.  MacOrboor  will  lie 
in  Washington  with  Congress  on  his  hands. 

We  trust  that  Senator  Dekw  will  not  wholly  forget  that  hi9 
reason  for  hurrying  home  from  Europe  a month  ago  was  to  make 
a statement  tliat  would  exonerate  himself  and  shatuc  bis  de- 
tractor*.— Harper's  Weekly. 

Well,  be  made  it. — Buffalo  S etc*. 

Yea,  and  paid  it. 

” From  Dolooruki  writes  Mr.  Charles  Johnston  in  that  ex* 
eellent  journal  the  North  American  Krrietc,  “came  tlie  long  line 
of  Moscow  T*ars  who  preceded  the  Romanoffs,  and  whose  dynasty 
closed  with  John  tiib  Thorium;  and  hi*  weakling  son  Theodore." 
Mr.  Johnston  is  an  able  and  trustworthy  writer,  but  credence 
*uup*  at  mention  of  a weakling  bearing  that  name. 

The  Mikado  i*  five  feet  seven — the  same  as  King  Edward — one 
inch  *)mi  ter  than  the  Kni*cr,  and  nearly  two  inches  shorter  than 
the  President.  Hi*  face  is  stern,  with  a suspicion  of  melancholy. 
When  be  goes  out  he  neither  how*  nor  smiles,  but  i*  seemingly 
]>H»donle*s,  never  permitting  liimsrlf  or  III*  people  to  forget  thut 
hi*  ancestors  were  gods  three  thousand  years  ago.  Japan  would 
have  a fit  If  he  should  appear  in  a $4  crash  suit. 

It  brats  all  how  hatred  of  political  corruption  grow*  these 
biting  days.  The  latest  recruit  of  the  Purists'  la-ague  is  Mr. 
T»k  Lancet  Nicole.  '*  No  corporation."  be  sternly  declare*, 
"should  be  allowed  to  give  a penny  to  political  organizations.” 
" Did  not  tin-  Democratic  National  Committee  receive  aucli  con- 
tributions t”  insinuatingly  asked  the  reporter.  “ Precious  fewr,  air, 
preeioua  few."  Alaekaday I It  was  such  a little  one. 

It  i*  a mistake  to  infer  that  the  Czar  unbecomingly  tried  to  rob 
our  President  of  the  credit  of  railing  another  peace  conference. 
Before  saving  a word  lie  sent  Ambassador  RotdCX  direct  to 
Oyster  Buy  to  inquire  whether  such  uet  on  his  part  would  seem 
appropriate  and  la*  agreeable  to  the  President.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
an* weird  promptly  and  positively  that  he  should  Ire  delighted. 
Methods  did  not  ranccrn  him;  what  he  wanted  wus  result*. 

Mrs.  I.rrtxnA  Watkins,  of  Atterbury.  Illinois  is  ninety-six ; 
her  daughter  is  seventy-six;  her  granddaughter,  fifty-four;  her 
great  granddaughter,  thirty-seven : her  gr rat-great-granddaughter, 
nineteen  : her  great-great -great -grandson.  ten  month*.  She  ha*,  ac- 
eording  to  the  St.  laruia  llepublie.  Ifll  living  descendant*.  “ be- 
nnies   who  have  not  ts-en  heard  from,"  and  neither  smoke* 

nor  drink*.  Praise  from  our  President  would  seem  to  lie  fitting. 

"What  i*  your  philosophy  of  life?”  asked  Mr.  Edwin  Lepevrk 
of  President  Pail  Morton.  And  Mr.  Morton  replied:  "Did 

you  ever  hear  the  Western  advice:  'So  live  your  life  each  clay 
that  you  ran  at  any  time  look  any  damn  man  in  the  eyes  and  tell 
him  to  go  to  hell  ? Tliut'*  m.v  philosophy  of  life.”  We  would 
not  haggle  over  the  quality  of  Mr.  MohtuS  * philosophy,  but  it  l* 
difficult  to  perceive  how  such  advice,  accepted  literally,  would 
inure  to  the  Iwm-fit  of  an  insurance  company. 

Mr.  Marshall  Field,  now  on  his  second  honeymoon,  tells  a re- 
porter that  marriage  is  a good  thing  if  one  gets  the  right  woman. 
I’ndoubtcdly.  But  how  ran  one  tell?  Take  Dr.  Cam.  \\  itziioff. 
for  example.  He  ha*  married  eighty-odd,  according  to  all  ac- 
counts,  and  continues  to  la-  dissatisfied.  Mr.  Held  also  make*  “a 
strong  distinction  between  speculation  and  judicious  investment, 
—which  induces  the  suspicion  that  he  i*  about  to  start  an  insur- 
ance company. 

The  intrepid  Kaiser,  wishing  to  compliment  bis  fellow  potentate 
of  Morocco,  imported  Ihr  most  lusty  native  of  Tangier  he  could 
find  and  incorporated  him  in  the  imperial  household.  All  went 
well  until  one  day  when  the  ■pftimen  lost  hi*  temper  and  nearly 
killed  the  royal  bandmaster  by  smashing  lii*  head  with  the  rym- 
l«nla.  Then  the  rascal  wn*  hiked  back  to  hi*  native  heath.  The 
gentle  Dcademona’t  experience  should  have  conveyed  a deeper 
lr**on  to  bis  Impetuous  Majesty. 

The  name*  of  the  men  hehind  newspaper  guns  seldom  get 
into  print.  We  dure  say  few  of  our  traders  ever  heard  of  Mr. 
William  H.  Merrill,  although  for  twenty-five  years  he  has  played 
n most  important  part  in  moulding  public  opinion.  Beginning  a* 
editor  of  a paper  in  Warsaw.  New  York,  h-  next  became  a partner 
of  “ Adirondack  ” Murray  in  the  publication  of  the  once  famous 
Golden  Bale  of  Boston.  When  Murray  forsook  the  beaten  track. 
Mr.  Merrill  became  an  editorial  writer  on  the  Boston  Herald. 
After  four  vrars  he  came  to  New  York,  and  for  nearly  twenty 
years  ha*  been  the  leading  editorial  contributor  to  the  TForW. 
Thl*  position  be  resigned  last  week,  and  ha*  returned  to  his  first 
low.  the  Boston  Herald.  Mr.  Merrill  is  a journalist  of  the  best 
tvpe,  high-minded,  courageous,  sound  in  judgment,  and  terse  and 
telling  in  diction.  It  i*  eminently  fitting  that  hi*  talent  should 
find  expression  on  the  strongest  editorial  page  in  America.  We 
heartily  congratulate  Editor  Holmkk,  Mr.  Merrill,  and.  yet  more 
positively,  the  intelligent  reader*  of  New  England'*  greatest  pub- 
lic journal. 
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What  Russia  has  to  Pay  For 

A visit  to  the  Russia,  n prisoners  of  war  at  Hatnadera,  Japan,  showing  how 
the  Japanese  treat  the  Russian  prisoners  who  are  about  to  be  returned  to 
their  own  country,  and  for  whose  maintenance  Russia  has  agreed  to  pay 

By  Mrs.  C.  F.  McWilliams 


Koit.  Japak.  A Hitna  if,  igof 

THIS  permit,  obtained  through  the  kind  office*  of  the  Amer- 
ican minister  nt  Tokin,  secured  for  me  admission  to  the 
Imrracks  ut  Hamadcra.  where  the  Russian  prisoner*  of 
war  arc  confined.  Hamadcra  is  on  the  Xunkui  Railroad, 
the  fifth  station  from  Xuinlis  in  Osaka,  from  which  point 
one  takes  train  due  south  to  Kumivoshi  and  Sakai.  From  KoW  to 
Osaka  i*  sliout  an  hour's  ride  on  the  cars,  but  one  can  go  by  elec- 
trie  tram,  whieh  takes  twenty-five  minutes  longer.  From  Osaka 
station  it  is  newsaary  to  take  'rickisha  straight  across  the  city 
from  north  to  south— « long,  though  interesting,  ride;  and  as 
the  train-  for  ilamndpra  leave  every  half  - hour,  it  is  not  of 
very  nmeh  importance  if  one  fails  to  make  connect  ion*. 

After  leaving  the  train  one  turns  to  the  left,  having  Osaka 
Itav  on  the  right.  The  first  large  group  of  buildings  past  llama- 
dcru  Park  on  the  right  in  culled  Compound,  nr  Yard.  No.  1,  and 
ia  occupied  by  Russian  prisoners — non  commissioned  officer*,  pri- 
vates, and  marines. 

The  next.  No.  2,  is  similarly  occupied;  in  No.  3 are  the  quarters 
of  tin*  major-general  and  officers  in  <*onimand.  with  the  hospital 
beyond.  No.  4 contains  fifty  buildings,  comprising  barracks  occu- 
ied  by  prisoners,  kitchens,  bakeries,  etc.,  etc.  N'o.  ft  is  another 
ospital  for  prisoners  and  barracks. 

On  my  arrival  at  No.  4.  and  my  reception  by  Captain  Takcshita. 
I found  that  I was  the  first  woman  to  whom  tlie  privilege  of  ad- 


mission had  been  accorded;  but  there  were  still  many  official 
preliminaries  to  be  gone  through.  I w.is  questioned  closely  as  to 
my  nationality,  occupation,  ngc.  and  particularly  as  to  my  rea- 
“oiia  for  visiting  the  Imrracks.  In  reply  to  the  third  question  I 
could  not  help  luugliing,  because  it  seemed  so  irrelevant,  and  said. 
" Don’t  you  know  it  is  very  rude  to  ask  a lady  her  age?”  My 
interlocutor  bowed  gravely,  and  replied.  " Thank  you  very  much.” 
Hut  as  1 was  not  anxious  to  be  taken  an  r/««i<uf  srririix.  I owned 
up  at  once.  Then  ensued  an  interview  with  the  chief  officer.  Majoi- 
(■cneml  Kumala-.  who,  after  a severe  cross-examination,  detailed 
two  interpreters  to  show  me  around.  Doth  these  gentlemen  spoke 
Kiiglish  well;  but  one,  Mr.  Ilirata,  also  conversed  lluently  in  Rus- 
sian. enabling  me  to  talk  freely  with  the  priaanera  both  indi- 
vidually* and  rn  muaar.  The  Russians  contim-d  in  these  liarraeks, 
not  being  of  the  educated  class,  speak  only  their  native  tongue, 
though  in  the  hospital  1 met  several  who  spoke  both  French  and 
Knglish. 

Here  I must  say  that,  as  soon  as  the  officials  were  thoroughly 
satisfied  as  to  my  good  intentions.  I was  given  every  facility  thor- 
oughly to  investigate  matters.  All  my  questions  were  frankly 
answered,  and  I was  specially  requested  to  talk  with  the  pris- 
oners in  their  quarters,  ami  verify  my  preconceived  idea*  of  their 
well-being. 

Nothing  can  he  more  significant  of  the  Japanese  attitude  to- 
wards their  captive*  than  the  substitution  of  the  term  ” asylum  ” 
for  prison.  It  is  indeed  a plats*  of  refuge  ami  security  for  these  poor 
fellows,  vanquished  in  war.  it  is  true,  hut  infinitely  safer  and 
happier  in  tlii»  haven  of  shelter  than  in  their  own  Itirhulent 
country.  The  hardest  lot  is  that  of  the  Poles,  of  whom  there  arc 
many.  Compelled  to  fight  for  their  natural  enemies  anti  op- 
pressors, many  deserted  and  gave  themselves  up  to  the  Japanese. 
What  will  be  their  fate  if  returned  to  Russia  at  the  close  of  the 
war  one  dare*  not  think;  and  one  poor  fellow,  when  I said  I ho|ird 
that  |>cncc  might  la*  declared  shortly  and  they  would  all  ms*  their 
homes  once  more,  replied:  "Ah  no,  madame;  for  us  there  is  no 
hope.  It  is  death  nr  the  knout  and  Siheriu.  Rut  death,  after 
all.  is  not  so  hard,  except  for  the  dear  one*,  whom  we  shall  never 
“ee  again."  There  was  a murmur  around,  ami  tears  stood  in 
many  eye*  besides  mine. 

The  following  is  (lie  official  list,  of  prisoners  of  war  at  Ilama- 


dern : 

Soldiers.  Sailors. 

Russians  13.C7H  5.496  19,174 

Poles  1.511  7ft  1.586 

Turks  . . 647  34  081 

Herman*  116  16  132 

Jews  583  5 588 

Chinese  (a  little  boy) 1 — I 

Total 22.162 


The  various  buildings  contained  in  the  five  compounds  arc 
remarkable  a-  an  instance  of  rapid  construction  and  splendid 
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organization.  A«  Inti*  a*  the 
rail  of  May  almost  the  entire 
space  wan  covered  only  by 
tout*.  ami  now  the  barracks  are 
all  built  of  *ugi  < t'ryplomrria 
fa/ntHica ) . weather-proof,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  kitchens, 
linker  ies.  baths,  and  laundries, 
roofed  with  a kind  of  water- 
proof paper. 

Then*  in  a chancellor’*  office 
in  each  compound  under  the 
control  of  live  or  six  Japanese 
officer*,  the  chief  bring  a cap- 
tain and  the  others  lieutenant* 
or  sublieutenants,  with 
seven  nmi-cotiiinissioned  officers 
under  them. 

In  ( 'ompound  No,  4,  of  which 
I made  the  most  exhaustive 
survey,  there  are  in  each  bar- 
rack two  hundred  and  five 
prisoners  llmth  soldiers  and 
ninrinr* ) . l'*ually  six  soldiers 
are  sergeant-major*  and  non- 
commissioned officers.  These 
sergeant-majors  govern  their 
own  barrack:  and  if  the  pris- 
oner* have  any  complaint  or 
request  to  make,  it  must  he 
through  them,  and  they,  in 
their  turn,  report  to  the  chan- 
cellor's office. 

Kacli  barrack  or  ward  has 
a wide  rained  platform,  about 
six  feet  six  inches,  running 
along  each  side,  with  a very 
wide  aisle  opening  down  the 
middle.  Three  fret  by  six  feet 
six  inches  of  Ibis  platform  is 
i Mowed  to  each  man,  and  they 
sleep  with  their  feet  towards 
tin*  aisle,  on  a mattress  covered  with  matting,  called,  in  Japa- 
nese. a lutumi.  These  are  thoroughly  aired  every  day.  In  regard  to 
this  observance,  there  has  been  some  little  difficulty  with  the 
prisoner*,  wlm,  in  this  case,  are  of  the  peasant  class,  with  no  idea 
of  thr  value  of  cleanliness,  and  this  ha*  necessitated  a special 
squad  of  Japanese  being  drtailed  to  thoroughly  cleanse  every  Imr 
rack  daily.  The  regulations  are  necessarily  most  strict  with  regard 
to  the  washing  of  shirts,  smock*,  underwear,  and  clothes  generally. 
Every  facility  is  given  toward  this  end.  A plentiful  supply  of 
soup  nnd  water,  large  laundries  fitted  with  long  trough*  in  which 
to  wash  clothes,  unci  clear,  bright  sunshine  with  a fresh  sea-breeze 
doe*  the  rest 

There  are  live  kitchens  in  N'o.  4,  with  sixteen  cooks,  supervised 
by  one  .Japanese  officer  to  each  kitchen. 

.1  list  before  I made  my  visit  there  had  been  a little  trouble 
with  regard  to  the  cooking,  which  resulted  in  a small  mutiny. 
When  the  prisoner*  were  first  transferred  to  Ilamadera  they  were 


given  the  opportunity  nnd 
choice  to  do  their  own  cook- 
ing, the  Jnpuncsc  considering, 
nnd  rightly  so.  that  with  such 
different  national  taste*  in  food 
some  discontent  might  arise. 
However,  they  refused.  After 
a few  weeks  they  petitioned  to 
be  allowed  to  change  their 
minds.  This  was  granted,  and 
their  own  countrymen  took 
charge.  Possibly  tlo-«e  were 
not  competent,  for  many  com- 
plaint* arose,  until  one  day  a 
number  of  men  invaded  one  of 
the  kitchens  and  endeavored  to 
turn  out  their  commit  riot*  in 
charge.  A free  light  ensued, 
and  in  restoring  order  a man 
wa*  shot  nnd  several  of  the 
mutineer*  wounded  and  impris- 
oned. Of  the  quality  of  the 
food  there*  could  la*  no  com- 
plaint. I ate  the  crusty  side 
from  one  loaf.  It  was  past 
tiffin  time,  and  it  tasted  re- 
markably sweet.  The  ten  wa* 
good  and  strong.  They  have 
meat  (eunnr-d,  fresh  and  corned 
href,  fresh  and  corned  pork, 
etc.)  once  a day.  and  potatoes, 
e ihhagc.  bran*,  and  rice  in 
plenty.  They  make  a kind  of 
stew  of  meat  and  vegetable*, 
which  they  call  " slehl.” 1 I saw 
hundred*  of  Itxrrels  of  salted 
saluion  from  Vancouver.  The 
Osh  were  all  small  size — almut 
two  pound*.  I should  think; 
end  in  the  barrel  I saw  open  in 
the  kitchen  many  were  really 
salmon -trout. 

The  quantity  is  unstinted,  every  man  being  allowed  as  much  as 
lie  can  eat.  in  each  linkery  there  are  thirty  Russian  and  thirty 
Japanese  bakers,  under  the  supervision  of  an  officer.  These  men 
mix.  knead,  and  hake  in  relays.  Ilreukfast  is  at  seven,  dinner  at 
twelve,  and  supper  at  five. 

For  recreation  they  have  athletic  sports,  play  cards,  sing  and 
play  all  the  time  like  light-hearted  rhildren.  and  three  times  a 
month  are  taken  for  a walk  tr.  Hnmadera  Park  or  to  Sakai  Beach. 
A certain  monitor  are  allowed  a swim  in  the  l»ay  every  day.  The 
arer.  is,  of  course,  limited,  and  a cordon  of  boat*,  manned  by  armed 
guard*,  is  drawn  around  to  prevent  any  attempt  at  escape. 

In  the  llamndern  Park  there  is  un  exhibition  of  all  kinds  of 
goods,  where  the  prisoners  can  purchase  anything  they  like.  A 
canteen  is  nl*o  established  in  each  compound,  where  they  buy  and 
m*1I  from  each  other.  I was  surprised  ut  the  extensive  stock  of  these 
canteens,  reminding  me  of  the  general  stores  in  mining-camp*. 
No  intoxicating  liquors  an-  allowed,  though,  even  Japanese  sake 
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lieing  forbidden.  A few  of  the  more  highly  educated  among  the 
prisoner*  have  started  schools  to  tench  their  Irw  fortunate  coni- 
nides  how  to  read  and  write.  There  i*  a Russian  and  German 
school  in  Xo.  ft.  and  a I’olisli  school  in  No.  4.  They  are  nlw  en- 
deavoring to  learn  Kngli*h,  and  school  supplies,  such  as  pajH-r. 
►late*,  chalk.  pencils,  first  reader*,  etc.,  would  be  moat  gratefully 
accepted. 

There  is  also  a Greek  church  erected  in  each  com|H»und.  with 
it*  altars,  ikons,  and  altered  pictures.  Two  priests  come  Iroui 
Tokio  and  Osaka  three  times  a week  to  hold  service. 

From  No.  4 I went  to  No.  3 to  look  over  the  lumpilul.  On  the 
left  of  the  gate  i*  the  prison,  or  what  we  should  call  " the  lockup.” 
Here  insubordinate  or  mutinous  prisoners  are  confined,  and  it  says 
much  for  both  sides  that  there  are  only  fourteen.  The  term  of 
imprisonment  ranges  from  twenty-four  hours  to  thirty  days.  Along 
the  same  side  run  the  stable*,  containing  the  horse*  of  mounted 
guards  and  sentries.  A large  building  on  the  right  i*  occupied 
by  the  chief  ofi'iccr  and  his  assistants,  with  the  guards*  barracks 
in  the  same  direct  Ion.  Across  the  compound,  situated  close  to 
Osaka  Hay.  is  the  hospital.  Major  (l)r.  I Tukata,  a very  clever 
and  capable  surgeon,  who  was  at  the  battle  of  Kncho,  near  Muk- 
den. is  in  charge.  t'nder  him  are  twenty-two  assistant  surgeons, 
forty-two  nurses,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  nurses’  assistant*. 
These  are  well  aide  to  take  care  of  the  seven  hundred  invalids  now 
in  the  two  hospital*. 

Most  of  the  jMticnt*  came  from  Port  Arthur,  some,  of  course, 
suffering  from  wound*,  but  by  fur  the  greater  number  from  scurvy ; 
but  of  these  latter  only  seven- 
teen are  now  in  hospital.  A 
large  pcrffiitNgc  were  ufllictcd 
with  U«d  te«-th.  causing  digest- 
ive and  intestinal  troubles.  A 
qualified  dentist  is  attached  to 
each  hospital,  and  the  results 
are  most  gratifying  to  surgeons 
ami  patients  alike. 

Dr.  Taknta  (old  me  that 
there  wits  a great  difference 
lad  ween  the  wounds  indicted  by 
Japanese  bullets  and  those 
caused  l»v  the  Itunsiuii*.  The 
wounded  Ittissians  recovered  ill 
half  the  time,  and  the  sears 
left  were  small  and  barely  vis- 
ible; while  the  wounds  of  the 
Japanese  from  Itiissian  gun* 
were  jagged,  aeptic,  and  left 
horrible  sears.  Of  course,  dif- 
ference in  calibre  has  a great 
deal  to  do  with  this.  Japanese 
unn*  are  of  uniform  calibre. 

Is-ing  millimetres,  while 

the  Russian  are  of  all  sires,  hut 
generally  7 '/3  millimetres.  At 
first  the  prisoners  greatly 
feared  Is-ing  taken  to  the  hos- 
pital. dreading  all  kinds  of 
cruelty  ami  barbarism.  Now 
they  seek  admission  for  the 
most  trivial  ailments,  and 
deeply  grateful  for  any  kind- 
ness received.  There  are  sepa- 
rate kitchen*,  baths,  and  can- 
teen atlaelied  to  the  hospital, 
and  while  bread  i*  served  to 
patients  instead  of  brown. 

The  operating- rooms  art- 
fully equipped  with  all  Up  to 
date  sanitary  and  antiseptic 


appliance*.  There  i*  one  operating  room  for  ophthalmic  troubles, 
number  for  throat  and  nose  disease*,  and  one  large  room  (a Unit 
.Mix 3i if  for  general  operations.  A handsome,  good-natured-looking 
young  giant,  worn  and  wasted  by  sickness,  was  just  mIkmiI  to  lie 
down  on  the  table  us  I went  in;  he  hnwed  and  smiled  sweetly  and 
ii|Mdogetieally,  so,  with  a few  word*  of  encouragement  aud  sym- 
pathy, I left. 

I cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  general  condition  of  these  hos- 
pitals. t’oni|«rison*  would  U-  invidious,  yet  Udh  Kngland  and 
American  can  learn  much  from  the  Japanese  to  prevent  a repetition 
of  Hie  shocking  mismanagement  of  sick  and  wounded  in  t'utm  and 
South  Africa.  The  wards  aio  spotlessly  clean.  Kuril  man  has  a 
six-foot-six-inch  by  four-foot  bed;  straw  mattresses,  which  are 
aired  every  day.  and  burned  after  each  patient.  The  pillows  are 
of  softer  filling — a kind  of  fine  hamUm  that  is  like  hair.  Soft, 
light  woollen  blankets  and  a mosquito-net  to  every  bod.  It  wus 
aUmt  -’  .'10  i-.m.  when  I went  through,  and  the  assistants  were  dis- 
tributing milk  to  all.  It  came  in  sealed  1m  it  ties  of  something  Irs* 
than  half  a pint  (two  to  each  Bum).  I examined.  and  found  it 
rich,  sweet,  and  pure — much  lad  ter  than  I c-an  buy  from  any  Kobe 
dairy. 

A large  sum  of  money  lias  boon  received  from  Russia  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  the  hospital  authorities  intend 
to  use  it  principally  in  providing  recreation  for  them.  A piano 
and  organ  are  to  U-  purchased;  al«o  violins,  guitars,  and  accordions, 
while  all  kinds  of  games,  including  lotto,  trie-a-trae.  chess,  check- 
er*. and  dominoes  are  to  ho  distributed.  All  patients  are  invited 
to  attend  a lecture  on  sanita 
tinn,  which  is  given  once  a 
week  in  alternate  ward*.  The 
doctors  say  that  great  attention 
i*  shown  hy  the  patients,  which 
has  already  resulted  in  a higher 
standard  of  moral,  mental,  and 
physical  health. 

At  llimcji  (on  the  Sanyo 
Railroad)  several  Japanese 
|h-1  ly  officers  have  established 
a school  where  Russian  read- 
ing and  writing  are  taught.  At 
the  start  there  were  milv  sixty 
pupils  (on  account  of  jack  of 
eontidenee  in  Japanese  in- 
structors |.  Now  they  numlier 
1 ihmi.  It  six-ms  an  irony  of  fate 
that  these  poor  Kus*imi  peas- 
ant* had  to  lie  driven  liOOO 
mill*  away  to  Manchuria,  com- 
pelled to  tight  tlu-  JupaiiiM-.  Is- 
taken  prisoners,  and  then  la- 
ta light  hv  I hem  to  read  and 
write  their  own  language.  One 
would  think  that  the  Russian 
Minister  of  Kducntion  or  Dc- 
|iwrt iiieiit  of  Public  Instruction 
might  find  some  lc**  expensive 
way  of  obtaining  the  same  end. 

Sly  second  visit  was  made  on 
•luly  21.  and  being  fs'nwwt 
ora  In,  l lo-re  was  no  delay  or 
demur  this  time  as  to  ad- 
uiissinii. 

IJeutenunt  Tanaka,  chief  of- 
ficer in  command  of  No.  ft.  per- 
sonally conducted  us  over  his 
(my  small  daughter 
graciously  included  in  mv 

ml  permit  I 

In  this  compound  the 
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prisoners  generally  are  of  u much  bettor  das*  than  in  Nua.  3 and 
4.  one  Imrruck  Winy  occupied  by  llfty-one  petty  officer*.  all  men  of 
stalwart  appearance  und  gentlemanly  Inuring.  Several  *|Mike  (Jer- 
miin  and  onr  Knglish — a fine-looking  man.  about  forty.  Midi  kind 
bln*  eyea,  which  filled  with  tears  a-  be  talked  of  hi*  life  in  I’liilu- 
ilelphia  und  hi*  experience*  in  a shipbuilding  yard  there.  Hi* 
“Ah!  I should  like  to  lie  there  now,”  and  the  deep  sigh  which 
followed.  *|Mike  volume*. 

Some  warm-hearted  magnate  from  Osaka  had  Kent  to  every  of- 
ficer a pot  of  pro  winy  ” morning-glories  ” f Convolvuli ) . ami  the 
tender  way  in  which  they  gnxrd  at  them  ami  stroked  the  lovely 
green  leave*  broupht  back  tin-  old  ehokinp  *en*ation  of  a lump  in 
the  throat  that  I always  felt  a*  a child,  and  do  still,  on  rcudinp 
Ityron’*  " Prisoner  of  Chilian. ” 

In  another  barrack  our  heart*  were  wrunp  by  the  spectacle  of 
three  little  boys.  One  fatherless  little  fellow  of  only  six  is  evi- 
dently a great  favorite.  He  had  a merry  smile  for  the  otlierr* 
accompany iny  us,  ami  rc*|>on«hd  hriphtly  to  all  question*.  Another 
boy.  thirteen  years  old.  |o«k<*d  sadder.  p:iler.  Poor  little  ehapl 
Hi*  father  was  the  driver  of  a piin-carriape,  and  was  killed  at 
Fort  Arthur.  The  third  boy  was  ten.  and  had  the  consolation  of  bis 
father’*  company  in  Am  imprisonment.  My  daughter  hud  broupht 
a few  supplement.*  to  Sunday  nupera  for  distribution,  and  abstraet- 
ing  the  comic  sheets,  presented  them  to  the  delighted  children.  She 


wanted  to  take  them  out  to  the  canteen  to  buy  them  sometliinp. 
lait  a*  thi*  \vn*  not  allowed  she  trotted  olT  with  our  courteous  in- 
terpreter, and  returned  with  a Imttle  of  nindv  for  each.  Poor  L ! 

it  was  the  first  time  she  had  been  broupht  in  contact  with  the 
*ad  side  of  life,  ami  the  memory  has  depressed  and  haunted  her 
every  day  since,  her  chief  prief  Iwing  that  she  was  able  to  do  so  lit- 
tle for  them.  We  all  feel  that,  thoupli.  One  evening,  about  a 
week  before  thi*.  a heavy  thunder-storm  passed  over  llnmadera.  In 
Iturruck  13.  No.  4.  a group  of  men  were  standing,  reading,  under 
a pi-ndeut  electric  light.  The  fatal  current  ran  down  the  cord, 
striking  eight  men  to  the  ground.  The  doctor*  were  hastily 
summoned  by  the  guard,  ntid  on  arrival  la-held  an  extraordinary 
sight. 

The  eight  men  had  been  buried  by  their  comrades  up  to  the  neck 
in  shallow  earth,  their  heads  only  left  free.  The  Russian  peasant* 
believe  this  to  Is-  an  infallible  remedy,  and  it  i*  always  resorted 
to  in  ease*  of  electric  shock*.  Of  course  they  were  immediately 
disinterred  and  removed  to  the  hospital.  Four  wen*  beyond  human 
aid,  having  been  killed  instantaneously.  Three  were  only  slightly 
affected,  recovering  within  a few  days. 

On  our  way  to  the  station  we  met  two  thousand  prisoners  re- 
turning from  their  walk.  They  were  in  three  *e|Mirnte  detachment*. 
Some  of  them  rcmcmlicrcd  and  recognized  me  from  my  previous 
visit,  and  every  bund  went  up  in  salute. 


Solitude 


By  Louise  Morgan  Sill 


TV70ULD I might  speak  with  tongues  of  more  than  men 
**  To  tell  the  beauty  of  a quiet  glen 
Where  timid  birches  cluster,  each  a maid 
White-robed  and  slender,  waiting  half  afraid 
For  what  portentous  hours  may  produce. 

Would  I might  paint  the  hemlock  and  the  spruce. 
Glooming  disdainful  of  the  birches’  fear 
By  that  pure,  ardent  lake,  where  the  red  deer 
Feed  on  the  margin,  sweet  with  fragrance  brief 
And  dainty  succulence  of  lily-leaf. 

Here  roams  the  fawn,  unfrighted  and  alone. 

Free  as  the  breeze,  pine-scented,  and  far  flown 
From  mountain  sides;  and  here  the  buck  and  roe. 
Grazing,  or  drinking  from  the  quiet  flow. 

Share  with  the  lake  its  wild  bright  purity. 

Oh,  fairer  than  man’s  fairest  work  to  see 
Is  this  true  realm  of  silence  and  delight, 


Of  spicy  scents,  all  flooded  o’er  with  bright 
Glory  of  summer  skies.  So  lucent  seems 
This  little  lake  of  loveliness  and  dreams. 

That  clouds  lie  feathery  light  within  its  breast. 
And  all  its  polished  stones  are  jewels  dressed 
By  lapidaries  to  a sumptuous  sheen 
That  adds  an  Orient  richness  to  the  scene; 
While  in  and  out  glimmers  the  luring  dye 
Of  racing  trout  in  full-gemmed  panoply. 

Here,  too,  the  heron  blue,  in  lonely  state. 
Crosses  the  reeds  with  flight  deliberate, 

And  lighting  slowly  on  his  log-made  throne 
Stands  motionless,  and  kingly,  and  alone. 

Nor  lovelier  land  might  any  king  desire. 

For  where  could  freer  burn  the  holy  fire 

Of  wisdom  pure  and  aspiration  high 

T.ian  in  so  calm  a spot  and  under  such  a sky! 
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IV.  FtryuMuu,  Jr.'t,  “ ll'Aifa  for."  ll'iniur  of  Ike  Itacc  for 
tlpcti  Launcher 


J.  Sieyd't  and  <1.  Hithyi  " XI’ltAC,"  Winner  on  Uandiotp  of 
the  Pint  Hay's  lliyh -H/md  Contest 


.1.  It.  /*.  Smith's  ••  Slut /dr  x /II.”  i thick  iron  the  Limit-dial  a nee  Hare  to  roiiahheepsic  aim#  Return 

THE  MOTOR-BOAT  CARNIVAL  ON  THE  HUDSON 

The  picture*  shine  «*i  wu»  dnrtmf  the  nemt  three-dat,  motor -hunt  ei , ritual  on  tin  Hudson  Hirer. . in  i rhich  hernly-ninf  of  r'''^ 

, st  poorer  Uouts  afloat  fun  tieipah  d.  Tin  IomiIh  i re  re  dindeil  mto  thrtr  datum:  hi;h*,ie,d  milt,  rruiuiuy  boat*,  and  open  to**"'  **■ 
The  II  inner  the  o/n  nnui  dill/'*  M/ned  I,, I nos  I.  Stria's  “ V entail.”  Ifhlch  rod  ml  tin  t trull/  mlla  tip  and  doifn  f1"  r,n'. 
n,  Ih.  '.!»(.  !\s.  Onnn,  to  tor  haadintp  u\  I \ut.  J tin  ••  A /*/#  Nr.”  on  mil  t„,  7.  So  if  I and  li.  Hi  Ilia,  deflated  Ihr  I rrita* 

to;  Jrn.  Oa  til • da,,  of  It n eaioual.  ' Simplex  III..  .nit  fci,  !.  It,  C.  South,  iron  the  Inni/ntinla arc  nice  to  I* *9 

ki,p«  i>  and  n tm  a.  ,-*•••  ritot  tin  I)  7 naulnal  noh « in  7 h.  Jim.  In  the  third  da;, 'a  nieuu,.  It  Thu  man's  ” Him  r<i 

tin  i,  inner,  non  • i mi  tin  in  nut,  comm  in  Ih.  ISin.  Inn.,  thus  mill,  in  a tin  Inst  nfu;d  reread  of  the  conical,  and  tCCUftnf  < 
international  trophy  off,  ml  tut  tin  Saiional  Association  of  Hm,iue  and  Itoal  .1/ arm  fat  I urn  a 
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-tf«  Ami  Ih,  ll'iiiiirr  of  the  Open  Cham  pionfhip,  at  the 
Eighth  Tec 


Willie  A ndrmoif.  iormrr  Open  Champion,  mho  irmr  tlefenlcd 
hy  A tee  Smith  on  the  fast  Hay  of  the  llatch 


Tracer a,  who  turned 


the  beat  Total  Score  for 


WalhrJ.  Traci*.  rf-l'hotapioM,  a ho  trnn  Ib  ut,  u in  lfrdat  Flay 
by  J.  It.  Ttarrrn  by  Fir,  Stmt;* 

PROMINENT  PLAYERS  IN  THE  METROPOLITAN  GOLF  ASSO- 

CIATION’S OPEN  CHAMPIONSHIP 

The  photograph*  show  four  of  the  tea, liny  playe*  in  the  first  o/ni»  championship  matches  of  Ihr  Metropolitan  Half  1 *»oeia- 
ion  played  recently  at  the  For  11,11*  Hot/  Clot,.  Slat*;,  Island.  The  second  don's  ploy  resulted  m a tic  Ik/inmu  1 lee 
If  I "f  and  Will  I im/»  r*on.  of  ipasami*.  former  open  champion  of  the  I iiiltd  Stall*,  irhieh  iron  net  tint  on  the 

"*  day  „f  if,,  mat  eh  by  1 1,,-  Smith'*  victor  it  trifh  a score  of  ? f.  There  «vr»  forty-thru  start,  r*  in  the  match,*.  among 
"m  *‘f'n,y  profiwtio nut*  ami  eighteen  amateur*  fumed  in  raid* 
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Hcllimn  Copica  of  thr  llnuifcalo  in  the  Street a of  J/««oir 


Moacmr  Workmen  Ike  fair*  Vonifrnto  in  thr  Market’ plate 

HOW  THE  CZAR’S  MANIFESTO  WAS  RECEIVED  IN  RUSSIA 

The  phototfrofih*  nhntr  nrrue*  in  l/'iwnrr  follotrinif  tht  umn1  of  thr  C:or’x  manifesto  onnouorioif  hi*  intention  of  establishing 
« M Ihnnna,"  or  assembly,  tfiriuif  thr  people  mrltiin  limit"!  rights  of  nprrnentation.  The  monifexto.  • rhirh  grants  to  thr  pro- 
fnixril  n«*e,nht 1/  n limit.  <1  righ I to  eoh  .i,„l  to  ttiscoss  Inn*,  teas  ixiu.il  (rout  I'rterbof  on  A 111/uxf  111.  It  iru  iinmntiohtg 
pnhtinhril  in  special  edit  ions  of  the  m v«rfM/ii  r«  anil  11ml  in  oil  the  churches  of  the  empire' 
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Hunting  by  Auto  in  Maine  and  Canada 

By  N.  Lazarnick 


OCR  Automobile  hunting  and  rumping  expedition  through 
Maine  u ml  tjuela-c  began  at  Portland.  Maine,  on  August 
iii.  The  automobiles  arrived  l»y  boat  in  the  afternoon, 
and  we  ut  once  proceeded  to  load  them  with  our  sup- 
plies— no  mean  task,  a*  will  hihhi  1m-  disclosed.  Tlie 
‘'road-building"  equipment.  con  *i*  ting  of  block  and  tackle,  4tMJ 
fret  of  rope,  four  axes,  a shovel,  crnwliar*.  mattock,  etc.,  to- 
gether with  a couple  of  extra  springs,  was  loaded  on  one  of  our 
three  machines,  which  we  i III  mediately  diddled  the  “ wreck  ing- 
inr."  Distributed  among  the  three  machitien  were  four  silk  tents, 
an  aluminum  cooking  outfit  for  seven,  a small  stove  which  folded 
tlat,  u telescopic  stove  pipe,  a folding  "baker."  folding  lanterns, 
and  numerous  other  small  articles  which  would  add  to  our  com- 
fort on  the  road  ami  in  the  camp.  Wc  also  brought  from  New 
Vork  a carefully  selected  supply  of  concentrated  foods,  including 
" pnnmican,”  such  as  is  usisl  hv  aiclir  explorers,  and  several  va- 
rieties of  tabloid  food,  such  as  is  supplied  to  the  Genua u ifrmy. 
In  addition,  there  were  our  rilh-s  and  a complete  layout  of  lishing 
tackle. 

When  all  the  ears  had  received  their  proper  burden  we  drove 
them  on  a pair  of  scales,  and  found  that  each  machine  was  carry- 
ing a loud,  passengers  included,  of  approximately  1000  pounds. 
Having  supreme  confidence  in  steam  ami  in  ourselves  wc  left 
Portland  late  that  evening  with  a determination  to  "do  or  die." 
On  reaching  Oldtnwn  (MU  miles  from  Portland l.  the  evening  of 
the  next.  clay,  we  completed  our  pre|uiratious  for  entering  the 
woods.  First  of  all,  we  loaded  on  a two  weeks'  supply  of  staple 
groceries,  consisting  of  coffee,  sugar.  Hour,  eornmcul.  cereals,  salt, 
la-ar.*,  rice,  evaporated  cream,  etc.  Knch  of  these  «xji mix  nifties 
was  packed  in  a separate  canvas  ling,  and  the  small  tag*  were 
then  sandwiched,  one  ii|niii  the  other,  in  heavy  waterproof  eanraa 
bag*,  ten  inches  in  diameter  and  two  feet  long.  Wc  also  Look 
on  two  guides  at  this  point. 

From  obit oun  we  proefx-ded  to  Mattawnnikeag.  where  we  left 
the  line  of  the  Maine  Central  Railroad,  which  we  had  Is-en  follow- 
ing unite  closely  up  to  this  point,  and  struck  due  north. 

When  we  neared  Patten  wc  found  forest  (ires  raging  on  all  sides, 
ami  we  arrived  at  that  town  only  after  an  cxriHng  dash  through 
smoke  and  sparks  which  more  than  once  threatened  cur  safety, 

Only  three  or  four  automobiles,  owned  Wally,  had  ever  pene- 
trated us  far  as  Patten,  mid  when,  the  next  day.  we  had  toured  a 
few  miles  Is-yond  that  town,  we  learned  that  our  machines  were 
alisolutely  the  first  which  had  ever  been  on  that  route.  "*  Is  this 
an  automobile?"  asked  a lumberman's  wife  when  we  stopped  he- 
fore  her  humldo  cottage  to  take  in  the  beautiful  vista  of  lake 
ami  woodland  which  stretched  la-fore  us.  This  question,  iierhup*. 
conveys  un  idea  of  the  absolutely  piom-er  nature  of  our  tour  from 
llial  |Miint  until  we  reached  the  St.  luiw-rriu-c  River. 

When  we  arrived  near  Masardis  we  pitched  our  tents  for  the 
first  time,  and  perhaps  it  would  Im*  well  to  deM-rita  now  the  pro- 
cedure which  was  followed  inch  time  we  ramped.  A cninp  site 
was  always  selected  near  .1  lake,  stream,  or  spring,  ns  good  water 
was  alisolutely  essential.  Then  all  hands  fell  to  work  with  the  sms 
to  clear  a spine  for  the  tents  and  the  machine*  (in  addition  to 
the  four  axes  comprising  part  of  our  equipment  each  guide  luul 
his  own  axel.  The  machines  were  then  unloaded,  the  guide  who 
acted  ns  cook  built  his  fir.*,  and  couimeiiccd  prc|ia rat  ions  for  the 
evrniug  meal,  while  the  lest  of  us  rut  tent  |mlcs  and  tent 


pegs  and  put  up  the  tents.  A guide  was  then  sent  to  cut  a lib- 
eral supply  of  balsam  Isiuglis.  to  la-  used  as  covering  for  the  floor 
of  our  tents,  while  the  lest  of  us  would  build  a crude  table  ami 
tidy  up  the  ramp  generally,  tty  the  time  all  this  work  was  t-nm- 
dried  dinner  would  tie  ready,  that  first  night  all  we  had  was 
iacon  and  eggs,  salt  pork.  and  army  biscuit,  or  " hard  tack,"  but 
we  ate  this  simple  repast  with  enjoyment. 

Ijruving  our  ramp  nrsir  Masurdi*  we  enntinurd  on  liy  way  of 
Ashland.  When  a few  miles  liryond  Ashland,  nur  road  lay  through 
a dense  forest,  where  we  had  frequently  to  chop  away  trees  which 
bail  fallen  across  the  narrow  mad  and  to  cut  out  stump*  which 
effectually  blocked  the  pussage  of  the  machines.  We  reached  the 
bonier  at  Fort  Kent.  Maine,  and  us  the  St.  John  River,  owing  to 
the  prolonged  drought,  was  unusually  low.  we  forded  it  in  our 
machines,  and  rested  them  on  Canadian  soil  at  the  town  of  Clairs, 
in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick. 

We  sent  hack  our  Maine  guides  at  Fort  Kent,  and  when  we 
reached  Kdiimiulstiui.  thirty  miles  from  Clairs,  that  same  evening, 
we  took  on  three  intelligent  French  Canadians.  We  eumpi'd 
that  night  almost  on  the  Imundary-line  of  the  provinces  of  New 
Mrunsu  iek  ami  tjneliec.  ami  the  next  morning  proceeded  on  to 
Notre  Dame  do  laic,  lien*  wc  decided  to  make  a detour,  and. 
accordingly,  were  ferried  across  Mike  Temiscouata — two  of  the 
machines  on  a side-wheel  -tcaiiJsiait  railed  the  Storm  Hero  and 
the  other  machine  on  a Imiilier  raft.  When  the  Iwmts  arrived  mi 
the  other  side  of  the  lake  the  water  was  so  shallow  that  they 
could  not  come  within  some  distance  of  the  shore:  *0  wc  all  set 
to  and  built  a crude  pier  and  gangplank,  and  soon  the  machine* 
were  safely  deposited  on  the  shore,  at  the  wipe  of  a thick  forest, 
and  here  we  camped  for  the  night.  Tin-  next  morning  we  found  a 
rough  corduroy  road,  which  was  used  for  hauling  lumber  ill  win- 
ter. and  over  this  we  laboriously  drove  our  machines  to  laikc 
Touladi.  seven  miles  away,  where  we  hunted  and  fished  for  sev- 
eral days  and  enjoyed  the  delights  of  outdoor  life.  Then,  re- 
tracing our  steps,  we  returned  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Temiscoiiata. 
mid  sent  one  of  our  guide*  over  in  a canoe  to  hail  the  steamboat*. 
It  was  Sunday,  and  several  hours  elapsed  liefore  the  crew  was 
assembled,  and  the  lioats  once  more  in  position  la-fore  the  crude 
pier  which  we  had  built  on  the  way  over.  Two  hours  later  we 
we  were  tack  on  the  main  road,  and,  iu  a (muring  rain,  continued 
our  course  northward  towards  Riviere  du  Loup. 

At  St.  Ilonorf-.  after  many  mile*  of  incessant  climbing,  we  retted 
our  machine*  on  a high  ridge  of  land  which  separates  the  water- 
shed of  the  St.  John  River  from  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Then 
sve  descended  rapidly  to  Riviere  du  lamp,  and,  as  far  as  any  of 
us  could  estimate,  this  was  the  only  portion  of  our  route  where 
we  made  toward  n lower  level.  From  lliri^re  du  l»up  we  pro- 
ceeded down  tin-  sparsely  settled  bunk  of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence 
River.  When  we  arrived  near  Hie  we  lignin  detoured  from  the 
main  rood.  and.  |M-netratiug  into  the  forest  as  far  a*  it  was  pos- 
sible for  our  machine*  to  take  us,  spent  several  days  in  hunt 
ing  and  fishing.  We  wen-  rewarded  by  killing  a fine  caribou, 
which  was  loaded  on  one  of  the  machines  and  brought  triumphant- 
ly into  camp,  where  wr  all  feasted  on  luscious  carilmu  steak.  This 
incident  served  as  the  climax  of  our  tour,  and  as  two  weeks  had 
rla|*>cd  situ*-  wc  left  1’ortluiid  and  our  vneations  hud  expired,  we 
|irorcrdcd  a*  far  a*  Hie.  and  there  terminated  our  tour,  return- 
ing to  New  Vork  by  rail. 
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CHAITKR  XXXV 

TIIK  remaining  Imur*  of  thnt  night  passed  like  a dream 
for  Clndngh.  Condemn  herself  an  she  might  for  the 
weakness,  there  via**  no  subduing  the  tumultuous  ex- 
citement kindled  I *y  the  thought  that  she  was  to  see 
(•ore  again. 

It  was  not  to  be  ilrnieil  that  time,  intervening!  im  idcnts,  and  a 
subconscious  |iersonal  desire  had  blunted  the  first  resentment  thnt 
lady  Frances  Hope's  disclosures  lutd  engendered.  In  the  reekless 
ursuit  of  excitement  thnt  hud  marked  the  past  three  months  she 
ad  imagined  him  tarnished  from  her  mind:  hut  now.  at  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  promised  advent,  she  realized  thnt  it  had  only  la-en  in 
imagination:  that,  despite  everything,  his  place  in  her  mind  had 
never  been  usurped. 

\\  hen  at  last  she  fell  asleep,  long  after  midnight,  her  dreams 
were  strange,  exciting  almost  happy:  and  when  next  morning 
the  entrance  of  Siinonctta  mused  her  t*»  conarioiisnc**.  it  was  with 
Miniclliing  like  hopefulness  and  anticipation  that  she  turned  her 
eyes  to  the  open  window,  through  which  the  dear  country  sun- 
light was  breaking  bet  ween  the  gnv  chintz  curtains. 

Something  of  her  eager  energy  was  shining  in  her  eyes  as  she 
(Impended  the  stairs  and  entered  the  sunny  morning-room.  where 
breakfast  was  always  served  when  the  party  at  Tuffnell  was  small. 

laxly  Diana  and  her  husband  were  already  in  the  room, 
glancing  through  their  morning  letters,  the  former  wearing  a 
plain  linen  dress.  Hie  latter  an  old  shoot ing  suil  that  had  seen 
much  service. 

Seeing  their  guest,  they  ls»th  came  forward  cordially,  und 
George  Tuffnell  smiled  warm-heartedly  as  lie  took  her  hand. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Milhanke,  und  wlint  is  TulTmdl  like  in  day ’light  ? 
Isn't  it  worth  n hundred  lamdon*?  Haven't  you  got  an  «ppc* 
tile  for  breakfast?"' 

luily  Diana  laughed  as  she  led  Clodugh  to  the  tahlr. 

"George  is  a horrible  egoist."  she  said,  cheerfully,  “lie  thinks 
the  only  things  in  the  world  worthy  of  consideration  are  TufTmdl 
— and  the  Tuffnell*." 

I'lodagh  smiled  as  she  t«s*k  her  wen  I. 

'■  lie  is  very  much  justified."  she  said,  softly.  Then  she  glanced 
round  the  talde.  " Itul  where  is  laxly  Frances?” 

Her  hostess  smiled. 

" Itreakfasting  in  laxl.  I knocked  at  her  door  at  seven  to  ask 
whether  she  would  rare  for  a ranter  la-fore  breakfast,  or  whether 
she  would  like  to  walk  over  to  the  home  farm  with  George,  hut 
she  literally  drove  me  away.  She’s  out  of  sorts  to-day.  Poor 
Frances!" 

"Oh.  I am  sorry!"  4'lodagh  looked  distressed,  ".lust  today, 
when  everybody’*  etuning!” 

George  Tuffnell  turned  to  her  with  his  Imhitual  Idulf  kindliness. 
"Don't  trouble.  Mrs.  Milbnnkc,"  he  s till.  "She’ll  Is-  all  right 
by  the  afternoon." 

"What  amusement  can  we  plan  for  the  morning.  George'" 
George  Tutfm  II  looked  up  from  the  omelet  to  which  he  was 
helping  himself. 

" What  would  Mrs.  Millmnke  like?  You  may  do  anything  you 
like  here,  Mrs.  Milhunkc — except  In-  unhappy.' 

"Tlu-n  give  me  a horse."  she  said,  quickly,  "and  let  me  ride 
by  niVM-lf  till  lunch-time.” 

Iaidy  Diana  looked  distressed. 

“ What — alone?”  she  asked, 

Itut  her  husluind  laughed  cheerily. 

"Why  not — if  -he  wishes?  Tuffnell  is  Liberty  Hall.  Mrs.  Mil- 
lm like.  Non  shall  have  the  l*-st  Imw  in  the  stables." 
laxly  Diana  »milcd  Indulgently. 

“I  Iiojh-  we  an-  doing  right!  Four  hours  by  one’s  self  in  Un- 
saddle is  ratlu-r  a lonely  thing.” 

"Oh.  Init  I won't  he  alone!"  ('lodugh  cried.  "A  g«**l  horse 
is  Hu-  Is-si  company  in  the  world.” 

Half  an  hour  Infer  she  lisle  down  a long  avenue  of  chestnuts, 
mounted  on  a splendid  Iwy  hor-e  of  laxly  Diana's,  arid  emerged 
U|miii  the  road  that  skirted  the  park  wall. 

It  was  more  Ilian  tfiree  hours  Inter  vvln-n  she  rode  buck  to  tlx* 
gale-  uf  Tulliiell.  having  covered  mum  miles  of  emintry  ami 
revelled  for  a long,  ih  lx  ion*  stretch  «.f  time  in  her  own  mn-ixg-. 
Hiding  qiliekly  up  tlx-  avenue,  -lie  drew  rein  at  tlx-  li.tll  door. 


and  at  the  same  instant  lady  Frances  Hope  crossed  the  wide, 
sunny  hall. 

t'lodugh  saw  her  at  nine,  and  a shade  of  di«ap|H>i(ituient  touched 
her  face,  Lady  Frances  was  so  intensely  suggestive  of  the  world 
she  had  been  trying  to  forget.  She  suddenly  felt  ashnim-il  of  her 
sunburned  face  and  of  the  spray  of  honeysuckle  she  had  picked. 

lint  laxly  France*  came  forward  to  the  hall  door,  and  at  the 
same  moment  a groom  hurried  round  from  the  stables 

t lislagh  slipped  easily  from  her  Horse.  took  her  (lowers  from 
the  saddle,  and  then  turned  to  greet  her  friend. 

" How  are  you?"  she  said.  “ I was  «o  sorry  not  to  have  seen 
you  this  morning.  I have  had  n glorious  ride." 

laxly  Frances  did  not  rrwpond  to  the  word*  with  her  hahitual 
smile.  And  on  closer  aerutiny  Cledagh  observed  that,  despite  a 
very  careful  toilet,  she  looked  tired  mid  annoyed. 

“ You’ve  been  away  an  age!"  she  said,  irritably.  ” It’s  after 
twelve!” 

"Then  perhaps  I’d  belter  change!  The  coach  is  to  lie  buck  from 
the  station  at  half  past  twelve.” 

"No.  Never  mind!  Diana  isn’t  conventional.  You  run  meet 
the  people — mid  lunch  teas — in  your  habit  I waul  to  talk  to  you." 

( ’lodugh ’s  eyes  iqtcncd.  It  was  new  to  find  laxly  Frances's 
manner  either  hasty  or  perturbed. 

"To  me?  What  als'iit?” 

The  other  hesitated  for  a moment,  then  looked  straight  at  her 
companion. 

" Atamt  Walter  Gore  ” 

*1  lie  onslaught  was  so  sudden  that  (lodugh  hail  no  time  to 
guard  her  feelings.  She  Hushed— a deep,  painful  flush  that 
spread  over  her  cheeks,  her  ears,  her  forehead 
laxly  Frances  looked  at  Ix-r  mercilessly. 

" I have  la-en  worrying  ao  about  his  coming — worrying  so  about 
you." 

" Alsmt  me?" 

( hslagh  said  the  words  cntx*<-iou«ly  and  uncomfortably. 

” Yes.  I feel  *o  mil. di  for  you — yoil.  who  are  so  sensitive.  Do 
you  remember  the  night  in  town  when  you  asked  me  to  lake  you 
to  the  Tam  per  leigha’  party!" 

" Yea.  I remember. 

” You  rcmcmlier  why  I refused?" 

"Ac*.  I remember.  * 

” Itut  you  did  not  know  my  full  reason  for  refusing.  I had 
met  Walter  a day  or  two  la  fore.  We  had  disrussed  yon." 

" And  what  had  Sir  Walter  Gore  to  say  of  me'" 

" lie  said — oh.  dear  child,  don’t  ask  me  to  Ik*  too  literal." 

” Hut  I do," 

" I*  it  worth  while'  I tried  to  keen  you  two  upurl  while  I 
could.  Now  that  it  bus  become  iinpus-sibli — " 

“ Itut  why  should  vie  la-  kept  apart?  What  have  I done?" 
“Dear  (’)odagh!  You  know  Walter— you  know  how  entirely 
lie  disapproves — " 

" Disapproves*  Disapprove*!  W luit  right  has  Sir  Walter  Gore 
to  disapprove  of  me?  To  criticise  me  to  speak  of  me?"  Her 
voice  shook,  not  as  «he  herself  imagined  —with  outraged  pride, 
hut  with  uncontrollable  disappointment  and  |«iin.  "Oh.  I resent 
it!”  *lie  cried.  ”1  resent  it!" 

Then  suddenly  she  paused,  turning  to  her  companion  with  an 
almost  frighti-m-d  gesture.  I p tlx-  long  avenue  nunc  the  sound 
of  wheels  and  the  rapid  clutter  of  many  Imof*. 

laxly  Frances  put  out  her  hand  again  and  touched  Clodagh’s 
wrist. 

" Here  they  are,"  she  said.  ” I am  glad  to  see  your  courage.  I 
admire  it." 

A-  she  had  intcntlrd.  tlic  sharp,  concise  words  braced  her  com- 
panion. She  stnisl  for  a it  instant  longer  in  uu  attitude  of  nervous 
panic;  then  suddenly  she  threw  up  her  Ix-ixl  with  a toiu-li  of  the 
boyish  spirit  that  hud  marked  her  long  ago. 

" I I am  n*d  a coward,  laxly  Frances !"  she  said. 

Side  liv  side  they  waited,  while  the  big.  yellow  eoneh.  piloted 
by  George  Tuffnell.  swung  round  the  In-txl  of  the  drive.  On  the 
box.  Is-side  George  Tuffnell.  *ut  Mrs.  Huthuist.  radiant  in  summer 
garments;  Ix-hind  were  Deerchur»t.  Serrac-.iuld.  (•ore.  and  a mid 
dle-uged  mull  who  was  unknown  to  her.  A*  Ix-r  eye  panned  from 
one  face  to  another,  Tuffnell  drew  the  horse*  up  with  great  dev 
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tori  tv,  tlio  servants  sprung  to  Ok*  ground,  uml  laidy  Minna  t-umc 
ho-pituhly  forward  fr<»m  the  rmw*  of  tin*  hull. 

The  first  guest  tu  descend  from  the  vouch  wua  Serrncuuld. 
Benching  the  ground,  Iip  paused  for  a second  to  brush  some  dust 
from  Iris  light  (humid  suit;  thru  In*  runic  forward  to  his  hostess. 

- How  d’  you  do.  Lady  Minna! — nnd  Lady  Fruiters!" 

lie  shook  hands  with  both ; then  he  turned  to  Clodagh  with 
rather  more  ini  press!  vcnenn. 

“How  tremendously  fit  you  look!"  he  said. 

Before  she  eould  answer.  Iteerehurst  joined  them,  enlutly  taking 
her  hand  us  though  it  were  his  right. 

" Well — firm!"  hr  said,  below  his  breath.  “ We  have  followed.'* 

Clodagh  turned  her  eyes  hastily,  almost  nervously,  from  Serni- 
1'niild‘s  attentive  face  to  the  odd  features  of  the  older  mall. 

* I— -I  should  feel  very  Hatter  eel,"  she  said,  lightly. 

Her  eyes  were  on  Meereliii  rut's,  her  haml  was  in  his,  hut  her 
uiimi  was  poignantly  conation*  of  (lore's  figure  standing  clour  l*e- 
hind  her.  of  t lore's  voter  exchanging  greetings  with  laidy  Miami 
TulTnell. 

A moment  later  she  knew  that  he  had  turned  and  had  seen  the 
tnldeuii  made  liy  the  old  peer.  Sernieuuld.  him!  herself. 

••  How  il*  you  do.  .Mrs.  Milbunkr?  It  is  a long  time  since  we 
have  met." 

It  was  not  until  he  had  directly  addressed  her,  not  until  she 
had  turned  ami  met  his  glance,  that  Clodagh  realized  how  deeply, 
how  peculiarly  be  had  intlncnecd  her.  She  drew  her  fingers  sharp- 
ly from  Meerehurst's. 

“ It  is  a long  time.**  she  said,  very  softly. 

More  took  her  band. 

At  the  same  moment  Meerchurst  laughed — his  laugh  of  un- 
fathomable. cynical  wisdom. 

••  .Mrs.  Millutiikr  was  the  chrysalis  in  those  old  days.  Oore,”  he 
said,  lightly.  " Now  you  sec  the  butterfly !*' 

At  the  laugh  and  the  tone  (in re's  expression  became  cold,  and 
he  rclrnsed  Clodagh ’*  hand. 

*’  So  I have  ls-en  told,”  he  said,  a little  stiffly.  “ I must  con- 
gratulate Mrs.  Milbnnke  on  her  development-*’  He  gave  a slightly 
constrained  laugh  and  moved  hack  to  Lady  Diana's  side. 

Mrerrhiirst  looked  after  him — a malicious,  humorous  look. 

**  Isn't  it  too  lenient  of  the  prettiest  ludv  in  Ixmdon  to  allow  a 
young  puritan  to  lake  her  to  task  in  public?"  he  asked,  in  his 
satirical  voice. 

('lodngh  flushed,  nnd.  turning  as  if  to  answer,  let  the  spray  of 
honeysuckle  slip  inadvertently  from  between  her  fingers. 

Instantly  both  Meerchurst  nnd  Serrncauld  stooped  to  recover 
it.  The  younger  man  was  successful,  and.  straightening  himself 
quickly,  wheeled  round  to  return  it.  Then  his  face  fell,  and  again 
Deeiehurat  laughed. 

Without  a word  Clodagh  had  left  the  little  group  nnd  disap- 
peared into  the  house. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI 

At  eleven  o’eloek  on  July  4 Nance  was  to  arrive  at  TulTnell. 
Her  boat  reached  Liverpool  on  the  3d:  Imt  it  had  been  arranged 
that  she  was  to  spend  the  night  on  board  and  take  an  early  train 
to  Buckinghamshire  on  the  following  morning. 

At  ten  o'clock  Clodagh.  wearing  a hat  and  veil  ami  drawing  on 
her  gloves,  left  the  bedroom  and  descended  the  stairs.  Taking 
advantage  of  laidy  Minna's  arrangement  that  all  the  guests  were  at 
lilM-rtv  to  take  breakfast  in  their  own  room*,  she  had  elected  to 
avoid  the  family  meal,  at  which  her  instinct  told  her  (Sore  would 
be  present. 

As  she  passed  down  stairs  now,  with  slow  and  solaned  steps, 
she  half  paused  as  the  burly  figure  of  (ienrge  TulTnell  appeared 
at  the  open  hall  door:  but  her  hesitation  was  not  permitted  to 
last,  for  instantly  her  host  caught  sight  of  her  he  came  for- 
ward hospitably. 

**  Halloo,  Mrs.  Milbankr!"  hr  cried,  cheerfully.  “ Has  the  Lon- 
don atmosphere  got  imported  with  our  guests?  The*®  are  L®n- 
don  hours,  you  know!’’ 

He  strode  up  to  her.  followed  closely  by  a couple  of  dogs,  and 
seized  her  hand  cordially. 

Clodagh  gave  a lit  lie,  embarrassed  laugh,  and  instantly  stooped 
to  careen  the  dogs. 

“ I feel  ashamed  of  myself."  she  said,  hurriedly.  “ You  and 
Lady  Miami  must  forgive  me.  Hut  I was  very  tired  last  night.’’ 

TulTnell  waived  the  matter  good-naturedly. 

■*  Don't  apologize!  Don't  mention  it!  Hut  you  should  Is-  think- 
ing about  the  train.  I was  just  coming  to  tell  von  that  the  trap 
is  ready  whenever  you  are.  It  was  Mi's  idea  to  give  you  Ihe  trap: 
she  said  you’d  hate  a big  conveyance  that  would  tempt  people  to 
offer  themselves  ns  escorts."  lie  laughed  in  his  hearty,  un- 
troubled way.  "One  of  the  men  will  drive  von  over,  but  you 
can  get  rid  of  him  at  the  station.  He’ll  conic  hack  in  the  dog- 
cart with  Miss  Amblin'*  luggage." 

Again  Clodagh  bent  to  pat  the  dogs. 

"How  kind  of  Ijidy  Miami!"  she  murmured.  "I  haven't  seen 
my  little  sister  for  years  and  years,  you  know." 

" You'll  find  her  change*!.  I’ll  guarantee.  Children  do  spring 
up."  He  gave  n loud,  contented  sigh.  " Hut  shall  I order  the 
trap  round?  Or  do  you  want  to  see  Mi  find  ?'* 

“ I think  I'll— I’ll  nee  laidy  Diana  later — if  it  will  not  seem  un- 
gracious." 

“Ungracious!  Not  a hit!  I'll  get  the  trap.”  IL-  turned  and 
swung  across  the  sunny  hull,  whistling  to  his  dogs;  and  Chulugh. 
still  quiet  and  Mllidiicd.  walk'd  slowly  after  him  to  the  door. 

No  one  urns  about  when  the  small  trap  was  brought  round  fimn 
the  stables,  followed  hy  TulTnell  ami  the  dog*. 

Clodagh  scarcely  noticed  the  details  of  that  swift  drive,  for  a 


nervous  sense  of  excitement  and  trepidation  banished  her  |K»wer* 
nf  obaer  ration.  Ami  as  she  st<-p|M-d  from  the  little  Imp  and  en- 
tered (Iip  small  country  station  -lie  could  scarcely  command  a 
Steady  voire  in  which  to  ask  whether  the  train  was  yet  due.  Hut 
iier  thoughts  and  fear*  were  alike  broken  in  upon  hy  a lung,  shrill 
whistle;  the  expected  train  loomed  round  a curve  in  the  line,  and 
a moment  later  roared  its  way  into  the  station. 

Then*  was  a second  of  uncertainty;  then  somewhere  in  the  front 
of  the  train  a door  was  Hung  open,  a -mall,  slight  figure  in  a 
muslin  dress  sped  down  the  platform,  ami  two  warm  arms  wen* 
thrown  about  Clodagh 's  neck,  bridging  in  one  moment  the  gulf  of 
year*. 

The  sisters  held  and  kissel  each  other,  regardless  of  the  one  or 
two  country  passengers  who  hud  alighted  from  the  train  and  the 
two  gmom*  from  Tuiruell  who  were  waiting  for  Name's  luggage. 
Tlier*  at  last  the  younger  girl  drew  away,  and.  still  holding  t'lo- 
dagh's  hand,  looked  at  her  intently. 

" Oh.  ("la!"  she  cried.  " How  lovely  you  are!" 

At  the  old  name,  the  old,  candid  admiral  inn.  tears  rushed  sud- 
denly to  Clodagh's  eyes. 

" I'm  nnt.  darling — I'm  not.  Hut  you  are  aweet — and  the  same, 
oh.  the  rrrif  Mime/” 

She  laughed,  with  a break  in  her  vole®;  then,  as  two  porters 
came  down  the  platform  rolling  Nance'*  luggage,  she  remembered 
the  necessities  of  the  moment. 

*’  Is  this  yours?" 

" Ye*;  my  American  clothes.  Mo  I look  very  American?" 

“ You  look  sweet.  Myers,"  she  added  to  tta  groom,  who  had 
come  forward,  "this  is  Miss  .Whim's  luggage.  And  will  you 
please  go  I wick  in  the  dng-eart.  1 want  to  drive  the  pony  home." 
Myers  touched  his  cap. 

*'  Very  good,  ma'am." 

lfe  turned  and  |H<»*cd  out  of  the  station. 

Nance  pressed  her  sister's  hand  with  one  of  her  old,  shy  laughs 
that  nr-iindcd  infinitely  sweep  from  grown-up  lip*. 

And  as  Clodagh  returned  her  glams-  her  heart  suddenly  sunk. 
Until  the  moment  of  her  meeting  with  Nance  she  had  been  con- 
scious of  only  one  desire  in  her  regard — the  desire  to  fully  con- 
fess to  her  appropriation  of  the  £I(NM).  Her  other  follies — her 
gambling,  her  extravagances— offered  no  mean*  of  redress:  hut 
for  this  one  personal  net  of  weakness  she  could  still  do  penance. 
And  now.  by  her  very  faith,  by  her  very  love.  Nance  had  shaken 
the  desire. 

So  Clodagh  struggled  no  more  with  her  conscience  during  the 
drive  along  the  shady  Huckinghnmshire  roads,  Yielding  to  the 
spell  of  Nance’s  voice,  she  lulled  the  knowledge  of  impending 
difficulties,  and  opened  her  ears  to  the  tale  of  her  sister's  ex- 
periences— nf  her  friends,  her  acquaintances,  her  pleasures,  her 
occupations — all  poured  forth  with  a perfectly  ingenuous  egotism 
that  was  n refreshment  and  delight. 

Though  they  remained  together  all  through  the  morning  and  aft- 
ernoon, the  sisters  had  no  further  opportunity  of  a tete-A-tf-te. 
Immediately  on  their  arrival  nt  Tuffncll,  laidy  Minna  h*d 
piously  made  N’ancp  welcome,  and  had  introduced  her  to  her  fellow 
guests:  nnd  the  remainder  of  the  day  had  been  *|ient.  first  in 
tennis  and  croquet.  Inter  in  a long  conch  drive,  which  included  a 
call  upon  some  neighbor*  of  the  TtiffnellV.  Almost  immediately 
after  rlinner,  however,  Clodagh  had  pleaded  that  Nance  was  tired, 
and  had  borne  her  off  to  her  own  room.  There  she  dismis-ed 
Simonotta.  and,  closing  the  door,  drew  forward  two  chairs  to  the 
open  window. 

“ Now!"  she  said.  “At  last!  What  do  you  think  of  TulTnell- - 
and  of  everybody?"  She  sank  into  one  of  the  chairs  with  a little 

■tffh.  .... 

“ Tulk  to  me,”  -lie  said.  "Tell  me  whether  you  like  TulTnell.  ’ 
Nance  save  n little  luugh  of  inennsequent  happiness,  and  nestled 
down  nt  her  sister's  feet. 

" TulTnell  is  heavenly.  Hut  there  are  only  four  niee  people  here.” 
“ Four  nice  people?  What  do  you  mean?” 

“ What  I sav.  There  are  only  four  niee  people  here — you.  of 
course" — she  lifted  one  of  Clodagh 's  hand-  and  pressed  it  against 
her  lips — "and  laidy  Diana  TulTnell.  and  Mr.  Tuffncll,  ami  that 
nice,  fair  man  with  the  sunburned  fare." 

fhaiugli  withdrew  her  hand  from  her  sister’s. 

"Sir  Walter  (Sore!" 

" Ye*.  Don't  you  think  him  nice?” 

*'  I — ? Oh.  I — I don't  know." 

“ But  why!  He  like*  you." 

Clodagh  gave  a quick,  unsteady  laugh  and  sank  hack  into  her 
chair. 

“ Hear  little  Nuiu-e!  What  a baby  you  are!  If  then*  is  one 
person  in  the  world  wlm  doe*  not  like  me.  it  is  Sir  Walter  (.ore.” 
With  a sudden  movement  of  interest  Nance  sat  up  ami  looked 
at  her  sister. 

“ Hut  be  doe*,  (To."  she  said.  “ I saw  him  looking  at  you  over 
nnd  over  uguin,  when  you  were  talking  to  other  people.  He  likes 
you.  Oh,  he  doc*  like  you!  And  he  doesn't  care  one  hit  for 
laidy  Frances  Hope,  though  she  follows  him  everywhere  he  gta-s — " 
Hut  (Tialagh  sat  suddenly  upright,  nnd  with  an  abrupt  gesture 
put  her  bund  on  her  sister’s  shoulder. 

" Nance,"  she  said,  sharply,  " you  are  talking  nliout  things  that 
vou  don't  understand.  Don't  tulk  about  them.  It— it  an  no  vs  im-.** 

" But,  Cl®—" 

For  answer  Clodagh  stooped  and  kissed  Iier  almost  nervously. 

“ When  von  are  older,  Nance,  you  will  know  that  it  is  tactless 
to  talk  of  certain  thing*  to  rrrtnin  people.  Don't  talk  to  me  again 
of  Sir  Walter  (lore.  He  and  I have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other. 
We — we  lielong  (o  different  worlds.” 

Once  more  she  bent  nnd  kissed  Nance’*  startled,  penitent 
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face,  and,  putting  her  gently  from  her,  rose  and  walked  to  the 
window. 

For  some  minutes  there  wm  silence  in  the  room;  then  t'lodagh 
spoke  in  u completely  different  voice. 

” Name,"  she  said,  " there  is  something  I want  to  tell  you — 
something  1 should  have  written  to  you.  and  didn't — ” 

Nance,  in  the  swift  relief  of  her  *i*ter’B  altered  lone,  sprang  to 
her  feet,  and,  running  across  the  room,  threw  her  arms  about  her. 

“ And,  Clo,  there’#  something  I ought  to  have  written  to  you. 
only  I was  too  shy— and  had  to  wait  till  I could  say  it  like' this, 
with  my  arms  round  you — ” 

It  was  t'lodugh’s  turn  to  look  startled.  She  tried  to  hold  Nanee 
away  from  her.  that  she  might  see  her  face,  hut  Nance  only  clung 
the  closer. 

“Clo.  you  love  met  Oh,  say  you  love  me!” 

“Of  course  1 low  you.” 

“ And  you  won't  he  vexed!” 

“ Nance,  what  is  it!  You  frighten  me!  What  is  it?” 

“Oh.  it's  nothing  frightening.  Its— its  about  Pierce— Pierce 
Kstcoit — ” 

The  words  came  forth  with  a tremendous  gasp. 

“ What  ia  it!” 

••  ||f — C'lo,  he  wants  to  mnrry  me.  You're  not  vexed!  Oh.  Clo, 
you're  not  vexed?” 

At  last  Nance's  arms  relaxed,  and  she  looked  up  beseechingly 
into  her  sister's  fact*. 

In  sudden,  nervous  relief  and  amusement  Clodagh  laughed;  then 
her  face  heroine  grave  again,  and  she  drew  his  sister  to  her  with 
deep,  impulsive  tenderness. 

“ Vexed,  darling?”  she  said.  “ Vexed!” 

Nance  kissed  her  ecstatically. 

“Oh.  the  relief  of  having  it  said!”  she  cried.  “ I have  felt  like 
a criminal,  keeping  it  to  myself.  Hut  Pierce  said  I could  do  more 
with  one  word  than  a down  I ••Urn*. 

t'lodagh  looked  down  into  the  pretty,  eager  face,  and  laughed 
again  softly,  though  her  eye#  were  full  of  tear#. 

■■  Pierre  was  right.”  she  said.  “I  don't  think  any  one  could 
sav  more  in  one  word  than  you  could.  But  do  you  love  him. 
Nance?  I)o  you  love  him?  That  is  the  great,  great  thing.  And 
you  are  so  very  young."  A look  of  keen  anxiety  crossed  her  face, 
and  she  gawd  into  Nance's  eyes,  ss  if  striving  to  read  her  heart. 

Nance  returned  her  look  with  a stradfast  gravity,  curious  in  one 
so  young. 

•** Next  to  you,  Clo,  he's  the  best  person  in  all  the  world,  she  said. 
The  tears  "in  Clodagh’a  eyes  brimmed  over. 

“You  put  me  first?  Really.  Name!  Really!” 

Nance  maided  seriously. 

“ And  next  to  you.  he’s  the  very  best.  But,  C'lo  " — she  blushed 
deeply — "he  want#  me  to  marry 
him  son: i tearfully  soon — in  the 
autumn.-  He's  coining  over  with 
M'  v .it  and  Daisv  in  three 
it  try  and  persuade 
i o.  you're  not  vexed?  He 
- tu-ofnised  that  we  shall  be  to- 
,.-i  more  than  half  every 
■ .ir,  if  you  wish.” 
t'lodagh,  touched  by  a pang  of 
loneliness,  turned  away  and 
gazed  through  the  open  window 
across  the  sleeping  country. 

" And  vou  love  him?  You  are 
certain  tfiut  you  love  him?”  She 
turned  again  and  laid  her  hands 
on  her  sister’s  shoulders. 

Nance’s  gaze,  wise  in  its  youth- 
fulness,  met  hers  unflinchingly. 

“ 1 raie  for  him  like  I care  for 
you,  Clo.  And  I’ve  cared  for  you 
always.” 

t'lodagh  drew  a long  breath. 

“Then  I am  satisfied.  1 shall 
not  keep  vou  from  happiness. " 

With  a quiet  movement  she  bent 
fnrwaid  and  kissed  the  soft  hair 
above  Nance's  forehead. 

After  this  seal  of  love  both 
were  silent  for  a minute  or  two; 
then  Nance  spoke  again,  her 
lushes  lowered,  her  fingers  twist- 
ed tightly  about  her  sister’s. 

“ Clo,  doesn’t  it  seem  wonder- 
ful that  he  should  care  for  me — 
he,  who  is  so  bright  ami  clever 
and  rich?  But  I've  been  lucky 
in  everything,  haven’t  1!  I 
haven't  liked  to  say  it  before, 
hut  wasn't  it  awfully  kind — 
awfully  good  of  James?” 

Clodagh  half  withdrew  her 
hand.  In  the  surprising  news 
that  Nance  had  given  her  she 
had  forgotten  the  confession  she 
had  still  to  make. 

“Clo.  wasn’t  it  awfully  kind 
of  him!" 

Clodugh  did  not  answer  at 
once,  and  when  she  did  so  her 
voice  was  strained. 

“To  leave  you  that  money?” 


" Ye*,  the  thousand  pounds.  Clo.  you  don’t  know  the  dozens  and 
dozen*  of  times  it  has  made  me  happy  to  think  of  that  since-- 
aims*  Pierce  has  cared  for  me.  It  isut  that  I like  money  for  itself, 
lait  when  one  i#  horribly  poor  one  is  sensitive  about  marrying  a 
millionaire.  I mean,  you  know — " Again  her  finger#  clung  to  her 
sister’s. 

“ Ye#!" 

“ One  feels  that  one  would  like  to  come  to  him  with  everything 
that— well — that  his  sister  would  have  if  she  married.  It’#  very 
silly,  of  course.  Clodagh.  do  1 seem  very  silly?" 

At  any  other  time  Clodagh  would  have  smiled  al  the  ingenuous- 
lies#  of  the  words:  but  now  some  feeling  within  herself  hnnishi-d 
amusement. 

“What  is  it,  darling!”  she  asked.  " There's  something  you  are 
trying  to  say.” 

Nance  looked  up  into  her  face. 

"Clo,  it's  all  this  stupid  pride.  Of  course.  Pierce  and  Daisy 
and  Mrs.  Kstcoit-  know  that  I have  nothing  except  mv  share  in 
Orristown — which,  of  course,  ia  nothing.  And  I know  that  f«-r  all 
the  rest  of  mv  life  I shall  be  de|M>ndcnt  on  Pierce  for  everything. 
But  it's  just  because  of  that  that  1 want  to  come  to  him  with  all 
the  things — the  clothe#  and  thing# — that  other  girl*  have.  Oh,  I 
know  it's  hateful  of  me,  it's  weak  and  vain." 

Clodagh  pressed  her  hand  suddenly. 

“ No.  darling.  I understand." 

“Vou  do!  Oh,  Clo!  Dear  Clo!  Then  you  know  what  the 
thousand  pounds  seem*  like!  A thousand  ttound*.  all  my  own! 
Money  of  my  own  to  buy  In-autifiil  things  with — things  like  Daisy’s 
— things  like  yours!  I.  who  have  never  had  a penny  that  ically 
belonged  to  nie!  And.  Clodagh,  may  I have  it  soon!  That’s  what 
I want  to  say.  May  1 have  it  soon?  I won’t  spend  it  all.  of 
course — not  half — nor  quarter — " She  laughed.  " But  may  1 

have  it  soon ? It — it  would  lie  heaven!” 

With  a swift,  involuntary  movement  Clodagh  freed  her  hand. 

"Clo,  I have  said  too  much!  I have  asked  too  much!" 

“ No,  darling.  No.  No.” 

"Then  I’ve  tired  you!  Clo,  you’re  tired!”  She  caught  Clo- 
dagh’s  hand  again.  “ And  yon  wanted  to  tell  me  something.  Oh, 
I’ve  l*cen  selfish!  Won’t  you  forgive  me.  and  say  it  now!” 

But  Clodagh  turned  front  her  and  walked  to  the  writing-tahb- — 
the  table  on  which  her  father’a  miniature  had  rested  the  night 
before. 

“ No,  I won’t  talk  to-night,  darling,”  she  said,  without  looking 
round.  “ I— I think  I have  forgotten  what  I was  going  to  say." 

CHAPTER  XXXVII 

Thu  key-note  of  Clodagh’s  character  was  impulse.  She  lovrd. 
she  hated,  she  was  generous,  she  was  foolish,  with  a wide  impul- 
siveness. 

When  Nanee  had  spoken  of  her 
engagement,  her  unselfish  joy 
and  relief  in  the  security  it  prom- 
ised had  aroused  a renewed  de- 
sire for  self-sacrifice,  as  repre- 
sented by  confession  of  her  weak- 
ness ; but  a moment  later,  when 
Nance  had  spoken  of  Milhankc’s 
legacy — of  her  innocent  joy  in  its 
existence — of  her  innocent  desire 
for  its  possession — the  with  had 
faltered.  She  had  given  her  tacit 
agreement  that  the  £1000  should 
Ik1  placed  in  Nance’s  hands.  The 
£1000,  of  which  the  greater  por- 
tion had  alrendy  gone  to  swell 
the  coffer#  of  Ismdon  tradesmen 
or  fill  the  pockets  of  her  fash- 
ionable friends. 

That  was  her  position  on  the 
night  of  Nance’*  ronfidcncc.  and 
on  the  following  morning  she 
woke  with  an  oppressive  sense 
that  action  must  be  taken  in 
some  direction. 

The  whole  house  - party,  with 
the  exception  of  Dcerchurst,  put 
in  an  appearance  at  the  curly 
breakfast.  And  as  Clodagh  en- 
tered the  hrrokfu.st-rorim  her 
spirits  rallied  a little  at  (lie  sight 
of  the  Crowded  table. 

The  breakfast  was  not  a long 
meal,  and  at  its  conclusion  1-olv 
Diana  looked  round  the  table. 

“ Now.  people,"  *lie  said,  amia- 
bly. " what  are  the  morning’s 
plan#?  You  know  you  are  none 
of  vou  to  forget  my  dance  to- 
night. and  tire  yourselves!” 

Mr*.  Bathurst  turned  to  her 
with  her  pretty,  languid  smile. 

“ I’m  going  to  play  croquet 
with  Mr.  Mansfeldt."  she  an- 
nounced. ”Ni<**.  lazy,  old-fash- 
ioned croquet.  We  shall  turn  up 
al  lum -h- time.” 

“ And  you,  Walter!”  Lady 
Diana  asked.  “Will  you  drive 
over  with  me  to  Wynchley!  We 
might  take  France*  and  ” — ngaiu 
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she  looked  round  the  party— 

“ and  Mis*  Asahlin.” 

Hut  Nance  glanced  quickly 
down  the  table  to  where  her  si»- 
ter  wit. 

(.'lodagh  caught  the  question- 
ing look  and  licnt  her  hen<l. 

" Yen.  Co  with  Lady  Diana." 
she  xaid,  affectionately.  " It's 
very  sweet  of  her  to  take  you." 

Nance  smiled  shyly. 

“ 1 know."  she  said,  looking 
from  Clodagh  to  her  hostess. 

Lady  Diana  returned  the 
Btnile. 

"It's  sweet  of  your  sister  to 
spare  you  to  me." 

While  she  was  speaking.  Serra- 
cauld  turned  to  Clodagh. 

" Will  you  give  me  the  morn- 
ing?” he  said,  in  an  undertone. 

“ I have  a letter  — a terrible 
business  letter — that  must  be 
written — a letter  to  Mr.  liar- 
nurd."  she  replied. 

Serrarauhl  raised  his  eyebrows 
a trifle  witiricully. 

"To  llarny?  Ah,  then  I 
sha'n't  press  the  point.  But  how 
many  dunces  am  I to  have  to- 
night ?" 

" Dances?  You  know  I sha'n't 
dance.”  She  glanced  down  at 
her  black  linen  dress. 

He  smiled  a little. 

" Am  1 a schoolboy  that  I 
should  want  to  dame?  How 
many  dances  are  we  to  sit  out?" 

“ To  sit  out?  Oh.  I'll — ITUttll 
you  that  whim  we've  sat  out  one.” 

Without  looking  at  him.  she 

rushed  back  her  chair  as  Lady 
liana  rose. 

“ Then  let  that  lie  the  first 
danret" 

She  nodded  inconsequent  ly. 

“ Perhaps.  The  first  dance." 

She  stood  up  and,  joining  the 
rest  of  the  company,  moved  down 
the  room. 

Four  different  times  she  !*•- 
gan  the  letter  to  liarnard.  Sit- 
ting by  the  writing-table  clone  to  the  open  window  of  her  bed- 
room. she  watched  the  various  nieiiilicrs  of  the  house- party  depart 
on  their  different  ways;  but  the  quieter  ami  more  deserted  the 
house  In-tame,  the  more  iinpossitdc  it  seemed  to  her  to  accomplish 
the  task  she  hud  in  bund.  At  last,  with  a gesture  of  drsjuiir,  she 
tore  up  the  half-written  letters  that  lay  strewn  alsmt  lu-r;  and, 
rising  from  the  table  with  a sigh  of  vexation,  left  the  room, 
during  the  door  softly. 

Wilh  a frown  of  unhappiness  and  perplexity  still  u|mn  her  fore- 
head, she  descended  the  stairs,  crossed  the  hall,  and.  passing  round 
the  Iwrk  of  the  house,  made  her  way  to  the  rose-garden. 

She  |Mtused  for  an  instant  upon  entering  this  enchanted  garden, 
and  drew  a deep  breath  of  involuntary  delight:  then,  walking 
slowly,  as  though  haste  might  desecrate  such  beauty,  she  |w*scd 
dewit  the  long,  smooth  lawn  thut  formed  an  alley  of  greenness  amid 
the  pink  und  crimaon  of  the  flowers. 

Pausing  at  the  farther  end.  she  stood,  soothed  by  the  sights  and 
scenl  about  her.  until  suddenly  .»  harsh,  disturbed  cry  from  one  of 
the  peacocks  broke  the  spell.  " She  turned  sharply  and  saw  Deere- 
hurst  standing  close  behind  her. 

" I saw  you  from  my  dre**ing-rooni  window,"  lie  said,  in  answer 
to  her  look  of  surprise.  “ Was  it  very  presumptuous  of  me  tik- 
follow  you?" 

The  cold,  familiar  voice  banished  the  thought  of  the  rone*.  Her 
vexations  and  perplexities  came  back  upon  her  abruptly,  musing 
her  face  to  cloud  over. 

“No."  she  said,  hastily.  “No.  I — I think  I am  glad  to  see 
von  I am  in  a hopcles*  mood  to-day.  Things  won't  go  right." 

He  took  her  hand  and  bent  over  it,  with  even  more  than  his 
usual  drferrncc,  although  his  cold  eyes  shot  u swift  glume  at  her 
distressed  fait?. 

"lint  you  must  not  say  that.”  he  said,  softly.  "Things  cun 
always  Is-  compelled  to  go  right." 

She  shook  her  head  despondently. 

“ Not  for  me." 

He  freed  her  hand  gently,  and  pointed  to  one  of  the  stone  scats 
that  stood  under  the  shadow  of  the  ruse-hushes. 

"Shall  we  sit  down?"  he  said.  "There  i«  a great  deal  of  repose 
to  Is*  found  in  this  garden  of  luidy  Diana's.” 

There  was  silence  while  they  scaled  themselves : then  Clodagh 
spoke  suddenly  and  impulsively. 

‘ I envy  you,”  she  said. 

“You  envy  me?"  There  was  a curious,  almost  an  eager,  lone  in 
Dcerehurat’a  voire;  lint  she  was  too  prisircupicd  to  hear  it. 

“All  |M*iplc  are  to  Is-  envied  who  liavi  ?►••••  ' und  freedom.  I 
get  so  tired  of  mv*e|f  sometime*.  uguin-t  myself. 

I am  always  doing  the  thingB  1 should  i "i  .i  and  failing  to  do 


the  things  I should.  I am  hope- 
less.” 

For  a space  he  made  no  at- 
tempt to  break  in  upon  her 
mood : then,  very  quietly,  he  lient 
forward  and  looked  up  into  her 
face. 

" What  is  worrying  you  ?"  lie 
asked,  in  a whisper.  "Confession 
really  is  very  good  for  the 
soul.” 

For  a moment  she  answered 
nothing:  then,  yielding  tn  an  ini 
pulse,  she  met  his  scrutinizing 
eyes. 

'*  Oh.  it's  only  a letter  thut 
won't  let  itself  Is-  written — one  of 
t hose  abominable  letters  that  one 
has  to  write.  Talking  of  it  does 
no  good.” 

" No  good  ? I am  not  sn  surr 
of  that.  I believe  in  talking. 
Tell  me  about  It." 

Clodagh  laid  her  hand  nervous- 
ly on  the  arm  of  the  sent. 

" I have  Ih-cii  stupid,"  she  said, 
almost  defiantly.  " I have  over- 
stepped my  allowance,  and  must 
nsk  Mr.  Barnard  to  advance  me 
some  money.  And — and  I.  some- 
how, hate  to  do  it.  Ain  I not  u 
fool?  " 

She  laughed  unsteadily,  and 
turned  to  look  at  lier  com- 
panion, but  he  had  drawn  back 
into  the  shadow  of  the  scat. 
"Oh.  it's  childish!  Ridiculous! 
1 am  disgusted  with  myself!" 

Quite  silently  Decretiurst  bent 
forward  again.' 

“Wliat  is  the  amount?”  he 
asked,  softly. 

" A thousand  pounds." 

“ And  i*  Barnard  such  a very 
great  friend?" 

Clodagh  started. 

"No!  Oh  no!  Why?" 

•She  turned  quickly  and  look- 
ed at  him. 

" Because  I wish  to  know  why 
it  should  lie  Barnard?” 

There  wn*  a long  ailencr,  in 
which  she  felt  her  heart  ls*at  un- 
comfortably fast.  A sudden  surprise — a sudden  confusion  - filled 
her  Then,  through  the  confusion,  she  was  conscious  that  Decre- 
l.urst  was  speaking  again. 

“Why  should  you  think  of  Barnard?"  he  murmured.  “ Barnard 
is  not  a rich  man.  To  advance  you  a thousand  pound*  nmv  |>o*«ildy 
inconvenience  him;  whereas  • man  who  need  not  consider  ways 
and  means — " 

Clodagh  sat  very  still. 

“ Yes.  But  I think — " 

“ And  why  think?”  He  spoke  calmly,  considerately,  without  a 
tinge  of  disturbing  emotion.  "Why  think?  Why  write  that 
troublesome  letter?  Why  ask  a favor  when  by  granting  one — ” 

"Granting  one?” 

“ Yes.  When  by  grunting  a favor  you  cun  make  everything 
"inootli.  Think  what  it  would  be  to  me.  for  instance,  if  some 
of  the  money  I am  middled  with  were  used  to  bring  you  happiness 
—or  pence!  Think  of  the  favor  you  would  be  doing  me!” 

"Oh.  but  I couldn’t!  How  could  I?" 

“And  why  not?  Look  I I have  only  to  open  my  check-liook  " — 
lie  very  quietly  drew  u check-book  from  his  breast-pocket — " find 
the  all-powerful  pen  " — he  searched  for  and  produced  a gold  pen — 
“ and — look  J” 

He  wrote  rapidly  for  a moment,  then  held  a Muttering  white 
paper  in  front  of  Clodagh ‘s  ryes. 

" I .mik  ! " 

With  a little  start,  a little  cry  of  deprecation,  she  rose  from  her 
scat.  In  a Hash  of  memory  she  recalled  the  night  on  the  balcony 
lit  Venice,  when  he  had  kissed  her  hand:  she  recalled  the  letter 
she  had  found  awaiting  her  in  her  room  nt  the  hotel.  In  sudden 
fear  *he  glanced  at  him.  Then  her  fear  faltered.  To  her  search- 
ing eyes  he  presented  the  same  aspect  he  had  assumed  since  liar ir 
flr-t  mis  ting  in  Loudon — the  aspect  of  a tried,  deferential  friend. 

" How  could  1?*'  she  asked  again;  but  unconsciously  her  tone 
had  weakened. 

For  answer  Decrehurst  folded  up  the  check  and  held  it  out  to 
her  with  a re*|iectful.  almost  a formal.  Ikiw. 

“ By  extending  to  me  the  merest  act  of  friendship.” 

She  mil  very  still,  not  attempting  to  tukp  the  check. 

“ I — 1 could  not  repay  it  before  January — perhaps  not  entirely 
even  then." 

"January,  or  any  time.  1 understand  the  art  of  patience.” 

For  one  moment  longer  her  uncertain  glance  wandered  from  the 
•dip  of  paper  to  the  glowing  rose-bushes. 

" You — you  ure  very  kind.  In — in  January,  then." 

Decrehurst  howed  again,  and  the  check  passed  from  his 
hand  to  hers. 

To  be  Continued. 
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Correspondence 


CORRECT  FORMS  OF  ADDRESS 

[Itonx*.  Covin  Down  t**t»NP.  \rHrmbtr  I,  I pot. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harftcr'n  HVc kly: 

Sir, — Through  the  kindno*  of  n friend  in  Amrrk*  I have  been 
n mider  of  your  excellent  periodical  for  (several  year*.  Nothing 
in  it  ha*  struck  me  more  than  the  difference  of  usage  between  the 
I'nitrd  States  nnd  the  United  kingdom  ill  the  mutter  of  title*. 
I take  the  liberty  of  asking  you  to  throw  some  light  on  thi*  mut- 
ter, especially  because,  if  1 remember  rightly,  just  before  the  Inst 
President iu I eleetion,  yon  allowed  yourself  a skilful  expert  ill  the 
etiquette  of  address. 

I observe  that  in  your  columns  of  Comment  you  often  refer 
to  Mr.  Balfour.  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  enhinet.  *s  ” Premier 
Uul four.”  Is  it  not  remarkable  that  there  is  not  a single  news- 
paper. magazine,  or  ether  periodical  on  thi*  side  the  Atlantic 
that  would  venture  on  sueli  a locution?  It  nol  only  sound*  strange 
ami  grating  to  our  ear*,  lait  even  breathe*  an  air  of  contempt. 
In  like  manner,  when  Mr.  Joseph  ( 'handier  la  in  was  Colonial  Sec- 
retary, von  used  to  designate  that  gentleman  a*  " Secretary  Cham- 
berlain.” a combination  almost  equally  repugnant  to  our  taste. 

We  have  title*  enough  in  thi*  country,  but.  apart  from  the 
Church,  the  law.  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  peerage,  we  aie 
not  lavish  in  their  distribution.  In  America  every  one  from  the 
Ib’esidenl  to  the  latest  convicted  burglar  seem*  to  have  a right 
to  a titular  prefix,  great  or  small,  long  or  short,  single  or  com- 
pound. founded  on  hi*  office,  occupation,  age,  crime*,  or  even 
some  personal  peculiarity.  In  the  ls*s  town  I of  such  distinction* 
American  journalist*  are  quite  as  generous  to  strangers  and  for- 
eigner* a*  they  are  to  their  own  countrymen.  Mr.  T.  II.  Sloan. 
M.P..  a distinguished  politician,  head  of  the  **  Independent  Orange 
Institution.”  whose  name  i*  in  all  the  pa  pen,  lately  published 
what  i->  called  a "manifesto.”  Ilis  fame  lius  reached  America,  and 
the  Snn  Francisco  Chronicle,  in  commenting  on  that  document, 
alluded  to  it*  author  a*  " Commoner  Sham."  It  requin**  lime 
and  pain*  to  reach  tin*  origin  and  meaning  of  this  epithet.  To 
do  so  one  must  g*>  Iwrk  to  the  days  of  the  elder  Pitt,  who  was 
known  ms  “the  (iient  Commoner.”  Imt  not  a*  Commoner  Pitt. 
Should  Mr.  Sloan  hear  or  read  of  the  dubious  title  thus  conferred 
upon  him.  he  may  console  himself  with  the  reflection  that  it 
might  have  fa*cn  worse — that  he  i*  stigmatized  only-  in  the  com- 
parative and  not  in  the  superlative  degree.  In  the  *ame  paper 
a paragraph  appears  on  "the  deuth  of  llic  twentv- four-year-old 

wife  of  Mr.  ."  an  expression  which  at  once  illustrates  the 

American  fondness  of  titles  and  insinuate*  that  Mr.  ha* 

at  least  one  other  wife  of  a different  age. 

I am.  sir,  Jauls  K.  Strain. 


THE  LANGUAGE  OF  TREATIES 

DdmU  C**T*a,  Ml**  , Stftrmbrr  it  loaf. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper  a Weekly: 

Sir. — I have  not  anywhere  *-.*-n  noted  the  significance  of  the 
selection  of  the  two  languages  in  which  the  official  copies  of  the 
Treaty  of  Portsmouth  ore  to  1**  officially  prewired — tin*  English 
and  the  F 'rrnch,  the  latter  for  Russia  and  the  former  for  Japan. 

The  fact  i*  of  special  interest  in  that  in  the  matter  of  inter- 
pretation the  French  copy  i*  to  dominstc.  The  reason  for  thi*  is. 
of  course,  obvious  from  the  character  of  the  two  language*.  The 
French  language  is  already  crystallized  into  fixed  form,  each  term 
and  word  having  it*  exact  content  defim-d  in  it*  one  official  dic- 
tionary. It  is  to  thi*  extent  "dead.”  The  French  document  is. 
therefore,  capable  of  exact  and  definite  translation  into  another 
tongue  at  any  time. 

Per  contra  our  English  is  at  the  very  height  of  a vigorous  and 
idiomatic  expansion  truly  “ tropical  in  character  and  signifi- 
cance. No  one  not  to  tke  manner  bom  can  hope  to  keep  pace 
with  it  in  it*  enrichment.  And  it  in  rally  by  a process  of  survival, 
the  throwing  over,  little  by  little,  worn-out  word*  end  meaning-*, 
that  even  our  dictionaries  ran  help  ns  out.  It  i*  already  the 
despair  of  our  grammarian*.  It*  use.  then,  in  such  a document 
a*  the  treaty  of  world  importance  might  well  lead  to  dilficultic* 
of  great  moment.  As  the  matter  now  stands  the-  treaty  is  a* 
absolutely  fixed  in  meaning  a*  though  written  in  classic  I .atta- 
in passing.  I venture  to  call  to  your  mind  a dictum  of  General 
Grants  upon  hi*  return  from  his  world  tour,  that  English  was 
destined  to  displace  French  as  a world  tongue,  and  become  the 
universal  language  of  commerce  and  diplomacy.'  He  s|sike  a*  In- 
saw  it.  It  seemed  to  us  then  overenthnsiastie.  hut  he  was  right, 
with  limitations  above  suggested.  Knglish  follow*  the  ting,  in- 
deed. and.  like  the  nutii  who  speaks  it,  it  would  and  doe*  la-nevo- 
leutlv  assimilate  everything  it  touche*  that  it  hap|M-iis  to  want, 
throwing  ovrr!«nurd  a*  it  may  whatever  it  has  to — provided,  of 
course,  that  it  can  let  go  of  it. 

! am.  sir,  A Minnesota  Farmer. 


Pntl.lC  OR  PRIVATE  St  IIOOI.SV 


To  the  Editor  of  Harper'tt  Weekly: 

Sir, — If  there  i*  any  one  among  your  correspondent*  who  can 
advise  a very  milch  puzzled  mother  of  n l*»y  and  girl  I sluill  In- 
grateful  for  the  spat*-  you  nnv  give  me  in  your  eolniim*.  The 
proM,-m  in  my  fiimilv  i-  whether  it  i*  1h--|  to  -end  ebildreu  to 
pnWic  nr  privnli  elmnl*  Speaking  entirely  apart  |rom  the  ex- 
|h-um-.  which  |*  Is-t  f..r  the  child : In  private  m-IiooI-  I have  al- 


ways ta-lieved  the  environment  ami  training  in  manner*  nnd 
social  observance*  are  much  better;  but  I have  of  late  suspected 
that  the  mental  training  in  a private  school  is  not  so  vital.  *o 
substantial,  a*  in  the  public  schools.  Of  course  there  are  ex- 
ceptional private  schools,  where  both  boys  and  girls  will  have  full 
justice  dune  them : but — judging  from  certain  instant*-*  in  my 
own  experience — I doubt  the  virility  of  the  average  private-school 
discipline.  Is  there  not  too  much  of  social  amenity',  of  idinr;  faire , 
among  their  teacher*  and  professor*!  l)o  not  small  breaches  of 
discipline  go  unpunished,  'merely  a*  a sort  of  votive  offering  to 
the  gotldes*  of  Politeness,  when  they  should  lie  strictly  investi- 
gated and  tin-  culprit  punished ? On  the  other  hand,  while  I lie- 
lirvr  the  public  schools  are  better  disciplinarian*,  are  they  able, 
by  reason  of  the  large  number  of  pupil*,  to  do  justice  to  the  in 
dividual  scholar?  Is  it  not  n soit  of  an  immense  mill  of  the  edu- 
cational god*,  that  grind*  slowly  and  justly.  Imt  so  tine  that,  the 
scholar*  come  out  like  so  many  uniform  grains  of  meal,  their 
identities  smothered  more  or  less?  And.  furthermore,  is  it  wise 
to  subject  children  to  the  association  with  others  whose  uphring 
ing  ha*  been  more  crude  (though  just  as  good  morally),  or  even 
less  moral  than  their  own?  Is  it  just  to  the  child?  ’ I shall  he 
grateful  for  any  light  on  this  distracting  subject. 

I am.  sir.  Helen  Wendell. 


A VOICE  FROM  THE  W EST 

tUcBAMSMTO.  Cut...  Seftrmbrr  it.  ipef 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper*  Weekly: 

Sir. — In  your  issue  of  September  2,  in  concluding  a paragraph 
devoted  to  “tainted  money,”  you  say ; 

“ How  money  is  made  has  a profound  effect  on  it*  maker*,  but 
the  effect  doe*  not  inhere  in  the  money.  Well  used,  it  i*  good: 
HI  used,  it  doe*  mischief.  l’«c  govern*  money,  not  the  contrary.” 
Permit  me  to  say  that  many  persons  will  differ  with  you  on 
this  point,  and  very  decidedly.  Churches,  universities,  and  chari- 
ties cannot  receive  large  and  conspicuous  sums  of  money  made  by 
dishonorable  mean*  without  giving  to  the  donor*  indirectly  en 
dorse  men  t and  hacking,  and  thus  lowering  the  moral  standard* 
and  ideal*  of  millions  of  people,  young  and  old. 

One  cannot  in  decency  receive  with  one  hand  and  strike  with 
the  other.  The  reception  of  a gift  doe*  curry  obligation,  and  docs 
still  the  voice  of  criticism. 

Suppose  B«k*  Tweed,  in  the  day*  la-fore  II.vki-ek'h  Weekly 
downed  him.  hut  while  he  was  known  to  la-  acquiring  great  wealth 
through  jmlitical  graft,  had  given  u million  dollar-,  to  the  t o 
lumhia  l niversitv.  Hi*  dollars  would  have  done  n*  much  good 
a*  any  dollars,  but  what  a blow  to  the  self-respect  and  moral 
ideal*  of  the  people  at  target  Think,  tno.  of  the  effect  upon  the 
tliou*and*  of  young  men  who  have  passed  through  the  Columbia 
University  aim**  that  time,  ami  who  would  have  read  and  reread 
the  name  of  Tweed  as  a benefactor  of  their  lieloved  alma  mater. 
The  harm  thus  done  would  have  outweighed  many  limp*  the  good 
accomplished  by  the  million  dollars. 

The  fact  that  i*  being  most  deplored  at  present  in  American 
life  is  the  large  nunilsT  of  men  in  commerce  and  politic*  getting 
rich  by  unfair,  heartless,  and  unscrupulous  methods — graft,  ami 
what  not.  A remedy  is  wanted.  In  my  mind,  no  more  powrrful 
correct i ve  could  hr  applied  than  for  the  American  people  in  pub- 
lic and  private  life  to  leave  such  men  and  their  money  severely 
alone.  Let  churches  and  universities  set  the  example. 

1 am.  sir.  William  Skrelh. 


PRIVILEGE  AM)  CUSTOM 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper ’a  Weekly:  * 

Sir. — In  the  view  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  in  your 
i**ue  of  September  ft,  1 I notice  several  members  shown  wear- 
ing tlu-ir  hat*.  I*  this  n special  privilege  or  a custom?  Flense 
explain  in  n f«M>t-nutc  on  your  "Correspondence”  jaige. 

1 am.  sir,  James  L.  Wmuut. 


WHAT  HE  THINKS  Ol*  "THE  GAMBLER” 

Mu  o*.  (•*  . Srptc wlvr  16.  IVX 

To  the  Editor  of  Harpcr'n  Wei  kly: 

Sir,— For  an  interesting  and  instructive  story  treating  of  all 
the  phase*  of  humanity,  showing  all  the  qualities  that  iudividiiuls 
possess,  nnd  life  in  all  its  details.  " The  Gambler  ” to  me  i*  a study 
more  than  a story,  and  this  one  strong  treatise  on  huinanity 
shnuld  In-  read  by  all  who  care  to  get  in  touch  for  the  hotter  ele- 
ment and  uplifting  of  humanity.  It  stand*  with  the  old  and  well- 
known  I * m d.s  iif  literature,  and  stands  apart  and  far  ahead  of  those 
of  In-day.  If  only  one  l»»‘k  is  to  I**  read  thi*  season,  let  that 
one  Is-  “ The  Gambler,"  for  be  who  reads  and  think*  will  profit 
by  it*  theme,  and  know  people  latter  for  having  read  it.  I thank 
you  fur  giving  the  public  the  b***t  story  of  the  year;  and  I con- 
sider it  nothing  blit  right  to  thank  you  for  the  best  and  *U rest 
way  of  keeping  in  touch  with  all  the  passing  events  that  make 
history:  and  that  is  to  la*  a constant  reader  of  your  Weekly,  a* 
well  as  vour  Mauazi xk.  Thanking  you  for  the  pleasure  you  have 
often  given  me.  I wish  you  health,  happiness,  and  success — fur 
all  of  this  you  sincerely  deserve. 

I urn.  sir.  Oliver  Onu. 


by  Google 


Cured 

A story  i*  told  of  the  wonderful  cure 
fnun  drufnrM  of  u |>utn-nl  who  »a*  rreom- 
memlcd  to  lieur  a \Vugrier  opera,  ami  to 
••it  neur  the  orchestra  by  the  1 rombonen. 
The  phv*i<-ian  at-voumanirti  hi*  patient,  ami 
.nut  lx-*ide  him.  Suddenly,  while  the  eru*h 
•*f  the  iuntrunientH  wa*  at  it*  loudest.  the 
•leaf  man  found  he  could  hear.  “ Doctor.” 
he  almo*t  Mlirieked.  " I mn  hear!”  The 
doctor  gave  no  *ign  that  he  noticed  the  re- 
mark. " I tell  you.  doctor,"  re|M*ate«l  the 
patient,  in  ecstasy,  “you  have  saved  me!  I 
have  recovered  my  hearing."  Still  the 
i»hy*ieian  wax  silent.  lie  had  heroine  deaf 
himaelf. 


A Winner 

Three  little  girl*  in  Harlem  were  one  day 
diM-nundng  about  the  baby  brother*  that 
had  taken  up  their  residence  with  their  re- 
apective  families  during  the  year. 

Said  the  llr*!  little  girl.  "My  brother 
Toiua  got  the  heautifuleat  silver  cup  that 
Ilia  godfather  gave  him.” 

"(Mi.”  exclaimed  the  second  little  girl. 
“ that’*  nothing.  My  brother  Willie’s  got 
the  most  expensive  go-cart  that  ever  was.” 

" Well."  said  the  third  little  girl.  “ my 
brother  Kddie  ain’t  half  so  big.  maybe,  a* 
your  brothers.  But.”  she  added,  with  ill- 
concealed  triumph.  " the  doctor  says  lie's 
had  more  fit*  than  any  other  baby  in  the 
neighborhood ! " 


A Humorist’s  Habits 

Tlir.  late  Rill  Xye  replied  ns  follow*  to  a 
correspondent  who  inquired  about  hi*  habit* 
of  work  and  life: 

" When  the  weather  i*  such  that  I can- 
not exercise  in  the  o|ien  air  I have  a heavy 
pair  of  duinh-hell*  at  my  lodging*,  which  I 
ii«e  for  holding  the  door  open.  I also  belong 
tn  an  athletic  club  uml  a pair  of  Indian 
club*  with  red  humlle*.  I owe  much  of  my 
robust  health  to  this. 

“ I do  nin*t  of  my  writing  in  a sitting 

rasturr  or  in  an  antograph  album.  When 
am  not  engaged  in  thought  I am  employed 
in  recovering  from  its  effects.  I am  very 
genial  and  pleasant  to  hr  thrown  amongst.  ' 
” I Hrrs*  expensively,  hut  not  so  ns  to  at- 
tract attention.  In  the  morning  I wear 
morning  dre**,  and  in  the  evening  I wear 
evening  dre**.  and  at  night.  I wear  night 
dre**.” 


French  Schools  of  Aeronautics 

So  great  i*  the  interest  in  aerial  naviga- 
tion in  l*ari*  that  recently  there  have  liecn 
founded  two  schools  which  will  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  this  subject,  and  will  give  in- 
struction in  the  theory  and  practice  of  air- 
ships. their  design  and  construction,  <bn* 
of  these  schools  is  to  have  its  aerodrome 
on  a site  near  the  Porte  Maillot,  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Columbia  Theatre,  and  it* 
equipment  will  include  captive  hulloon* 
which  can  ascend  to  heights  of  from  120ft 
to  1 '»00  feet,  and  be  used  for  practical  ex- 
periments by  the  students. 

The  latter,  it  may  la*  said,  will  lie  com- 
prised in  a large  part  of  amateur*  interested 
in  aeronautic*,  and  every  facility  will  la* 
provided  for  trnrhing  theoretical  aeronautic* 
a*  well  ns  for  original  experimentation  and 
the  test ing  of  new  idea*  and  apparatus. 
A*  if  this  were  not  enough  in  the  wav  of 
aeronautical  instruction,  there  is  also  •■’The 
Normal  College  of  Aerial  Navigation.”  which 
bn*  been  sanctioned  by  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  and  is  designed  for  those  desiring 
tn  qualify  professionally  in  aeronautics  ami 
to  make  it  their  calling.  In  this  school 
there  will  he  lecture*  am]  examination*,  i* 
well  ns  experimental  work,  and  diploma* 
will  he  conferred  which  will  render  the 
holders  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Mil 
itarv  Corps  of  Aerial  Navigation. 
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The  success  of  these  institutions  ought  to 
do  much  for  aeronautics,  n»  it  will 
promote  the  study  of  sound  mechanical  and 
engineering  principle*,  which,  in  many  nota- 
ble air-ship*,  often  containing  valuable  idea*, 
have  lircn  conspicuously  nli*ent.  The  imwt 
successful  air-ship  of  rcc-cnt  year*  is  one 
where  particular  attention  was  paid  to  the 
mechanical  design  ami  strong  construction, 
while  other  Inventors  who  have  built  a 
number  of  machine*  have  not  profited  by 
their  own  experience  and  that  of  other  work- 
er* in  the  same  field,  with  a resulting  lack 
of  sucres*. 


An»K«  TO  Mother*,— Mm.  Wiauowl  Sootbino  Stnup 

cluU.  wllim  the  iiotm,  alia  vs  *11  rum,  cun*  u»n.l  — l 

‘ r tot  diarrhea*-— {Ads. | 


i*  lh«*  fcei*  remedy  lot  diarrtvr*  - 


POR  CONVENIENCE 

always  have  * supply  of  /loan* *'«  K*.:ik  Dmaxo  Qapntu 
Mils  on  hand.  Suitable  for  all  lnmwh.il. 1 purpenra  p«r  nuJ 
A**?;  V*'1  »B  Vin.U  ot  deraeru,  Semi  lor  Roripe  ilook, 

108  Hudson  Street.  New  \ork.— |-4de.) 


SAVE  TIME 

Obob*  sumdie*  do  ymir  shoppinu  make  nptnintmmu  W 
telephone.  Kesldcnre  rmtra  are  low.  N*a  Vos*  Telbi-hosu 
Cowr»*v,  if  Dry  Street  — Mdr  ) 


THE  BEST  WORM  LOZENGES  (or  CHILDREN  are 
BROWN'S  VERMIFUGE  COMFITS.  i|  rant*  > boa.-M.ffg 


NIAGARA  DRAWS  THE  CROWDS. 

Tn*  TiianATKNro  Destbcctios  or  rim  Cataract  Seems  to 
Hate  yuimii  tn*  Popi-lab  Desibh  to  See  rr  Dbbobe  it 
1.,B1  V L r Thp  «■»»«>  ’“St  <■' lowed  ihuwvd  no  abatement  in  the 
Ode  lit  travel  toward  Niagara  P*ll*  Tlic  cm t Cataract  »t.U 
hold.  iU  own  mb  thr  greatest  natural  wonder  on  the  continent. 
Moee  pH* rim*  have  cased  upon  the  hrautira  id  the  pctumqur 
.N  lagan.  reicsm  thw  ,e»r  than  ever  before  In  iu  history  Whether 
Oil*  n due  to  nrwnwper  talk  about  the  prawiblr  destruction  of  the 
Palls  in  Uht  near  future  or  to  the  aormil  drain*  of  the  people  to 


Ins  tend  of  detracting  from  its  beauty  And  grandeur  the  harness 
ins  ut  the  Cataract  to  many  industries  ho*  aildisl  greatly  to  the 
popular  uitcrrat  in  it.  The  "show  pkn-t  " among  these  industries 
is  the  beautiful  *'  Cnmwrvitory  " in  which  ihrtsl.Ird  wheat  tt  nude. 
Not  only  the  induBtry  itself,  but  the  noble  lsiildina  in  which  it  k 
housed  i*  eiracnUrlv  fascinating  to  the  popular  mind.  Its  Vsu 
turn  in  the  heart  at  the  chcncest  residente  district  in  Niagara  FaDs 
is  the  mult  id  a mrth  for  cleanliness  ami  Iwautv  there  are 
“brat  footla  and  wheat  foods,  but  only  one  nhrrdded  whole  wheat 
food,  ami  the  thousand*  who  rail  the  Falla  never  seem  to  twe  of 
going  through  this  " Castle  of  Light  and  noting  the  rBtronrdinar> 
proviiioeu  nuolr  for  the  welfare  of  the  emidoyr*  and  witness)!* 
the  pmcrsw  id  *liTvdilmg  wheat 

Here  are  owl.-  rvery  day  in  the  year  a millkm  and  a quarter 
ihreddrd  » brill  bhruit*  iirvl.  of  course,  the  t'.im|xinv  would  mil 
inakc  them  If  tlir  |*-op!r  did  not  cat  them  It  m mil  known  ho** 
many  people  have  piwl  through  ' the  home  of  slirrilded  wheat 
that  year,  hut -- - - . 


“>  great  h»vr  lorn  the  crowds  that  it  ha*  mn*  to  he 


- — Jloey  into  which 

pours  every  da>  a (mutant  stream  of  golden  grain  whirh  emerges 
in  the  form  of  alireddnl  wheat  No  pilgrim  to  the  Pali*  should 


Pears’ 

Soap,  like  books, 
should  be  chosen 
with  discretion. 
Both  are  capable  of 
infinite  harm. 

The  selection  of 
Pears’  is  a perfect 
choice  and  a safe- 
guard against  soap 
evils. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 
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LIQUEUR 

Peres  Charlreux 

— GREEN  AND  YELLOW  — 

Known  as  Chartrtuse 


Sole  Agents  for  l‘ tilled  Stairs. 


Royal  Highnesr- 
Thc  American 
Gentleman.” 

Rf.d  Top  Rye  is  an  honest 
whiskey. 


Ferdinand  Westheimer  Sc  Sons 

DISTILLERS 

Cincinnati,  O.  9t.  Joseph,  Mo.  Loulsrllle,  Ky.  . 

America’*  Finest  Whlthey — 

RED  TOP  RYE 

L—  Its  up  ^ toTOU  — ^ 
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PERFECT 

Steel  Pens 
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SPENCERIAN  PER  CO. 

34S  BROADWAY,  HEW  YORK 
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Books  a.rvd  Bookmen 

By  J&mes  M&cArlKur 


TIIK  evolution  of  a novelist  in  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
studies  in  literary  art.  When  The  Circle,  Mr*.  Katherine 
(Veil  Thurston's  fi r*t  lunik,  appeared  n fpw  year*  Ago,  it 
turn  evident  to  those  who  have  u relish  for  novelty  in  their 
rending  (lint  here  wun  a writer  who  had  a fre*hne*s  of 
finding,  n narrative  style  instinct  with  hnniaii  interest,  uml  a 
view  of  human  life  that  was  distinctive  and  individual.  One  felt 
the  pleasant  shock  of  a new  personality.  Then-  were  those,  the 
present  writer  inelnded.  who  aeelainied  it  as  the  best  novel  of 
the  year  that  had  come  from  a new  author.  Hack  of  the  patent 
fact  * that  The  Circle  was  written  by  one  who  was  a born  story- 
teller there  lay  the  promise  of  power  t lint  resides  in  deep  feel- 
ing and  a moral  grasp  of  life's  issues.  In  The  J/fiar/Mrrm/rr,  which 
followed,  Mrs,  Thurston  gave  her  story-telling  powers  full  awing, 
and  let  her  character*  carry  the  issue  on  to  a plane  wlierr  they 
became  a lawr  nnto  themselves.  The  story  itself  is  so  enthralling 
and  lievond  cavil  that  we  an-  glad  to  an-rpt  it  as  an  imaginative 
tour  dr  force  without  inquiring  too  closely  into  its  moral  geog- 
raphy or  searching  it*  juiges  for  reflections  on  the  conduct  of 
life.  Ilut  when  we  come  to  The  Humbler,  Mrs.  Thurston's  third 
hook,  which  has  just  uppeared  in  l*a>k  form,  we  find  the  dramatic 
instinct  combined  witli  ethical  power  and  emotion  in  that  happy 
union  which  la-token*  maturity  of  purpose  nnd  a serious  sense  of 
artistic  achievement.  In  The  Humble,  there  is  not  only  the  at- 
traction of  a highly  interesting  story — the  (tower  to  entertain; 
there  is  also  the  attraction  of  a moral  conflict — the  (tower  to 
move  nnd  uplift.  More  ambitious,  ranging  farther  afield  in  hu- 
man society,  delving  deeper  into  human  motives,  and  covering  a 
wider  scope  of  dramatic  action.  Th<  Humbler  i«  more  alive,  more 
nthrill  with  the  passionate  realities  of  life,  nnd  superior  in  work- 
manship to  Mrs.  Thurston'*  previous  work.  Serious  criticism 
must  admit — as  has.  indrs-d.  already  been  conceded — that  The 
Humbler  is  so  far  her  best  book. 

The  XlaMt/urruder  «n«  the  story  of  an  episode;  The  Humbler  is 
the  story  of  n life.  It  might  la-  called  a study  in  heredity,  if  it 
were  not  that  Mr*.  Thurston's  art  conceals  the  underlying  pur- 
|hisc  in  the  more  engrossing  interest  of  her  character*  and  the 
scenes  through  which  they  move.  The  dramatic  interest  of  the 
novel  centre*  in  t'lodagli  Asshlin,  a young  Irish  beauty,  and  fol- 
lows her  from  girlhood  to  mature  womanhood  through  the  vicissi- 
tude* of  her  life  that  curry  her  from  her  home  in  Ireland 
to  Ixtmloii.  thence  to  Florence  and  Venice  and  1’aris.  Imrk  again 
to  Ixndon.  finally  1o  find  a fit  close  in  the  old  home,  where  the 
shadow  that  ha*  cast  it*  fateful  bane  on  her  blossoming  years  is 
lifted,  nnd  the  soul  of  I lie  woiium  on  the  eve  of  n tragic  moment  is 
saved  hv  a paid  man'*  hive  from  (lie  curse  of  her  Inheritance.  The 
character  of  flodagh  is  developed  through  a procession  of  events 


and  exciting  climaxes  and  umid  scene*  of  nocial  gayrty  with  that 
vivid  plcturesqucnes*  and  effectiveness  in  narration  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  author.  At  the  very  outset  the  leader  catches 
the  kev-notr  of  the  story  in  the  passion  for  gambling  and  the 
high  sense  of  honor  which  had  to  Denis  Asshlin'*  undoing,  and 
we  follow  the  daughter  with  the  blood  of  this  nifln  in  her  vein* 
on  her  earrcr  with  fear  and  trembling  lest  she  also  stumble  and 
make  shipwreck  of  her  lieautiful  life.  It  is  a high  tribute  to  Mrs. 
Thurston*  art  that  she  has  the  power  to  invest  ('lodugli  Asshlin 
with  that  living  appeal  which  enlists  the  warm  *vmpiitliy  of  her 
readers,  and  corni«els  us  to  hurry  through  the  chapters  of  Clodagh's 
history  that  we  may  learn  the  outcome  of  her  struggle  for  mastery. 
Winch  shall  win?  The  terrifying  and  constraining  passion  in  her 
blood  that  is  her  inheritance  and  threatens  her  ruin,  or  thr  pure 
and  lofty  passion  that  has  come  to  pos«c**  and  inspire  her.  nnd 
work*  for  her  salvation?  That  is  the  pivot  ii|x>n  which  the  story 
i*  suspended  until  the  end. 

“ la  the  joke  on  the  editor  of  tin-  Coumopolitan  or  on  Mr.  Booth 
Tarkington ?"  is  the  t|uumlury  in  which  certain  readers  of  Mr. 
Tarkington's  short  humorous  sketch  in  the  October  i*»ue  of  that 
magazine  find  themselves  placed.  The  editor  announces  a series 
of  articles  which  are  intended  to  Is-  helpful  to  young  men  in  the 
various  professions  of  life,  of  which  “Temptations  of  n Young 
Author”  i*  the  first,  to  Is-  followed  by  “Temptations  of  n Young 
Clergyman."  “Temptations  of  a Young  laivryer,''  and  *o  forth.  The 
plan  is  outlined  with  becoming  seriousness  in  view  ol  the  gravity 
of  the  subject,  .fudge  of  the  surprise  that  await*  the  reader  when 
he  finds  Mr.  Tarkington's  contribution  to  “Temptations  of  a Voting 
Author"  to  consist  of  a frankly  comic  incident.  The  reminiscence, 
if  it  Is*  not  absolutely  rent,  is.  at  any  rale.  *uflieienlly  character- 
istic to  Is*  considered  6e»  trorulo.  and  has  the  familiar  ring  of  a 
•election  from  Hours  at  “The  Players,”  liow  Mr.  Tarkington 
must  have  chortled  in  his  gh-e  at  the  fell  way  in  which  lie  dodged 
the  modern  Paul  Pry  of  journalism!  It  looks  as  if  the  joke  were 
on  the  Cosmo/mlittiu. 

In  the  same  numlier  of  this  magazine  Mr.  Kdwin  Ix*ff-vre  in- 
dulges in  an  exiicmlitiirc  of  profane  force  which  was  seurcely 
ncci-ssary.  Speaking  of  the  new  president  of  the  Kquitahlc 
before  he  was  np|Miinlcd  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  la-fevrc 
says;  “The  country  at  large  did  not  rare  a tinker'*  damn 
about  Paul  Morton."  It  is  a common  misuse  of  n proverb  which 
had  a homely  origin.  A tinker's  dam  i*  a wad  ol  dough  or  of 
soft  eluy  ruisi-d  around  a *|miI  which  u plumber,  in  repairing,  de- 
sire* lo  flood  with  solder ; a*  tin-  material  of  this  dam  cun 
la*  used  only  once,  it  is  thrown  away  n*  useless  —lienee  the 
proverb. 
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The  LAND  OF  NOW  arid  Its  Future 


MOKE  than  five  thousand 
people  a month  arc  pour* 

• mg  into  the  great  South- 
west from  every  quarter  of  the 
United  States.  The  story  of  their 
ventures  and  successes  is  wonder- 
ful But  more  wonderful  is  the 
story  of  opportunities  that  arc 
passed  by  tn  the  eager  rush  for 
prosperity,  Thousands  are  reap- 
ing fortunes  from  the  opportuni- 
ties neglected  or  overlooked  by 
the  first  - comers.  1 1 is  a fact 
that  tlic  influx  in  imputation  has 
created  more  and  better  oppor- 
tunities than  existed  in  the  carlv 
days  I For  example,  thousands 
of  mechanics,  tradesmen  and 
farmers  have  gone  into  Oklahoma 
in  the  past  two  years.  More 
farmers  means  more  blacksmiths, 
more  merchants,  more  saddlers, 
more  tailors,  more  manufacturers 
— prosperity  begets  prosperity, 
and  the  needs  of  the  communities 
arc  widening  and  multiplying. 

Oklahoma  is  the  center  of  the 
Southwest,  and  what  is  true  of 
that  territory  is  true,  in  greater 
or  less  degree,  of  Missouri,  Ar- 
kansas. Indian  Territory,  Texas, 

Kansas,  New  Mexico  and  Colorado.  Each  has  its  peculiar  advantages 
in  resources,  climate,  soil.  etc.  There  arc  villages  that  will  be  towns 
next  year,  and  cities  the  year  after,  where  there  is  not  only  room  for. 
but  an  absolute  need  of,  many  business  enterprises  and  manufactories. 
The  sagacious  men  who  sec  these  conditions  and  take  advantage  of  them 
arc  sure  of  a rich  reward.  The  natural  increase  in  values,  with  but  little 
effort  on  their  part,  will  insure  their  success. 

A New  Country  Needs  You 

Thousands  who  were  wise  enough  to  see  the  possibilities  of  Ohio. 
Illinois  or  Iowa  thirty  years  ago.  or  of  Kansas  within  the  past  decode, 
arc  t«»-day  the  wealthy,  influential  men  of  these  States.  The  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources  and  the  increase  in  land  values  have  made 
them  rich. 


to  locations  where  they  can  found 
permanent  homes  and  become 
sulmtnntial  citizens.  It  is  a larger 
business  than  that  of  selling  you 
a ticket.  It  strives  to  put  you 
where  you  can  make  money 
enough  to  buy  many  tickets,  and. 
what  is  more,  where  you  can  raise 
produce  enough  to  need  its 
services  as  a common  carrier 
Every  person  located  on  the  line 
means  more  produce  to  be  hauled 
out  and  more  manufactured  goods 
to  be  hauled  in,  This  steady 
patronage,  year  after  year,  is  very 
important  to  the  railway  com- 
pany. and  to  foster  it  is  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  special  depart- 
ment is  maintained. 

The  officials  in  charge  of  the 
Bureau  have  an  intimate  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  condi- 
tions and  resources  of  all  the 
territory  at  their  command,  and 
are  able  to  fit  the  needs  of  each 
inquirer  as  easily  as  the  switch- 
board operator  in  the  telephone 
office  connects  wires  for  a call. 

The  Hock  Island  docs  not  claim 
to  be  able  to  decide  for  you,  hut 
it  can  help  you  save  time  and 
money  in  investigation.  The  service  is  entirely  free.  If  the  informa- 
tion you  need  is  not  at  hand,  the  officials  will  get  it  for  you  without  charge. 

The  Open  Door  for  the  Wide-Awake  Man 

Whatever  your  occupation  or  profession,  there  is  a place  for  you  in  the 
active,  progressive  Southwest.  There  are  substantial  towns  and  cities, 
with  schools,  churches,  railways,  good  roads,  and  other  modem  improve- 
ments There  is  no  pioneering.  That  has  already  been  done  The 
climate  is  mild  and  healthful,  and  the  range  of  crops  that  can  l>e  raised 
annually  is  greater  titan  in  the  East  or  North.  \V  c will  tell  you  where 
the  openings  are,  the  amount  of  capital  needed,  price  of  farm  lands, 
location  of  free  homesteads.  I>cst  crops  raised,  and  about  the  very  low 
railroad  rate  in  effect  to  enable  you  to  investigate  and  satis  y yourself 
that  the  conditions  arc  all  that  they  arc  claimed  to  lie.  Here  are  sonic 
samples  of  the  opportunities  listed  by  the  Bureau: 


A Town  To-do.y  — A City  To-morrow 


M.vti  market 
Lumber  yard 
UuiMiom  contractor 
Planing  mill 


Produce  h>ju*e 
SI".:’ 

Canning  factory 
Murium-  repair  shop 


Broom  factory 
Bock  plant 
Bakery 
Pottery 

Lime  and  charcoal  kQn 

Butcher 

Poultry  railiu! 

General  store 
limit  furntshiiu  arvl 
drv-goodt  Kow 
Hardware  anil  imptr- 


Pnrnifur* 

Undertaker 

Hill  (Wry 


T fti'W  farm 
llarnru  anil  repair 
thop 

Kralaurant 
Shoe  maker 


What  Has  Been  Done  for  Others 


The  possibilities  of  the  Bureau  arc  l test  shown  l»y  the  following  letters, 
of  which  there  are  many  similar  filed  in  the  Bureau.  What  has  been 
done  for  others  can  be  done  for  you. 


Kkui,  Osla. 

John  SnaasriaN,  Karp-  Chicago.  HI. 

Dear  Sir  —I  lie*  to  ulror  that,  through  literature  lamed  by  the  Rnrk  I Hand  System.  we  were 
induced  to  visit  Oklahoma  front  nor  lu.mc  in  Indianapolis.  Ind  and  to  locate  at  Kind  anil 
in  the  dry  wood*  buaincat  I Department  Ston-i 

We  are  well  pleaurd  with  our  location,  ami  lire  volume  of  business  we  arr  dmttir  far  exceed*  our 
expretntiona.  We  fori  very  thankful,  indeed  to  thr  Back  l»larvd  people  for  dirwEtMK  our  attention 
to  this  rapidly  ifrowit*  city.  Very  truly  your*. 

KAL  PHAN  BROS..  «wr  II.  L.  Kauruau. 
P.S. — We  have  alwt  purchased  forty  arm  of  land  adioiuuitf  the  City  of  Hnid. 


In  a SoufhweM  Timber  Belt 


The  increase  is  much  more  rapid  in  the  Southwest  now  than  was  deem- 
ed possible  years  ago  when  land  was  plenty  anti  immigration  small 
There  will  be  more  development  in  the  next  ten  years  in  the  Southwest 
than  has  taken  place  in  any  twenty  years  in  any  section — at  any  time. 
Say  that  35.000,000  acres  of  land  increase  an  average  of  $35  per  acre  in 
the  next  ten  years  (a  conservative  estimate);  this  means  & 3 5. 000, 000 
increase  in  value,  and  the  ensuing  prosperity  of  the  region  is  easily 
understood. 

There  are  spires  of  towns  in  the  Southwest  that  arc  seeking  enterprise 
or  capital  to  fill  a vacant  or  partially  occupied  field,  anti  a thorough  study 
of  the  whole  section  should  1*  made  by  every  man  who  is  seeking  an* out- 
let for  his  energy,  talents  or  capital.  It  is  difficult,  however,  for  the  in- 
dividual. unaided,  to  keep  track  of  a tithe  of  the  openings  that  are  occur- 
ring monthly  anti  almost  weekly,  and  a carefully  organized  system  of 
locating  the  opportunities  fitted  to  the  varying  needs  of  the  individual  is 
of  inestimable  value. 

How  We  Can  Help  You 

The  Rock  Island  maintains  a Bureau  of  Information.  Traveling  in- 
vestigators visit  each  town  on  its  line6  and  tabulate  information  con- 
cerning manufacturing  and  retail  business,  resources,  markets,  fuel, 
crops,  and  a multitude  of  other  facts  having  a bearing  on  the  prosperity 
of  the  town,  together  with  a list  of  the  unoccupied  openings  f*»r  investors 
or  business  men.  As  soon  as  an  opening  is  filled,  the  file  is  closed. 

The  Company  has  no  land  to  sell  and  no  interest  to  serve  other  than 
the  building-up  of  prosperous  communities.  It  is  anxious  to  help  people 


Hr’  John  Sb»»»ti*v.  P T M„  Rock  Island  System,  Chicago. 


UOUANCItti,  I.  T. 


-■ — I Sn\v  your  ra  termed  favor  of  Oi 
ton  Auburn  R . I to  .-'■lal.iiih  an 

it  Club  anil  myself  for  the  latum  y 


1 ;th.  relative  to  thr  centime  to  Comanche  of  Mr . 
v plant,  and  desire  U>  thank  you  in  behalf  of  thr 
u have  lukcn  in  thl»  ami  olhrr  matter*  of  mtrnwt 


Mr  Bmm  arrived  on  time,  and  our  Club  immediately  procured  for  him  a locat-on  for  »aid  |iant 
and  made  him  a piswettt  of  tantc  While  lie  did  not  ask  this  of  »*.  wo  thought  it  our  duty  to  allow 
him  that  »»  appreciated  his  decisaon  to  locate  with  ua. 

Annin  thnnkMK  you.  we  are.  Y opr*  very  truly. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB,  by  J.  B.  WiuiMOM.  S«ey. 


If  yo\J  Intend 
casting  your  lot 
In  tho  South- 
west. write  vi» 
to-day.  Pill  out 
the  attached 
coupon  and 
send  to  us.  It 
may  be  the 
baais  of  your 

prosperity. 
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The  often  door. — Seattle  /’oil •/ it telligcncer. 


Japan.  " The  Nu*> imhii*  wu*I  hi  hrulrn.” 

I‘.  S.  .1.  " Thom  .laps  orr  ;u»f  *n*-ai/r«.  after  alt." 
Ifuiniia.  " Thom  imtrican*  nr,  It, until,/  mol." 

—i'hieago  Tribune. 


iri(k  o«  eye  to  the  future. — Jf,  V.  Herald. 


Im  uiNniramr  yueat. — Saginaw  Evening  \nc*. 
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Vrtbun*. 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 

The  newspaper  mirrors  life.  Advertising  mirrors  business.  It  has  been  proven 
by  experience  that  the  best  advertising  medium — because  the  most  direct — is  the  daily 
newspaper.  Everybody  reads  some  daily  paper.  Some  read  only  the  daily  paper. 

There  is  no  better  newspaper  in  the  world— for  the  reader  or  for  the  advertiser — 

than  The  Chicago  Tribune. 

Many  newspaper  men  consider  it  the  greatest  newspaper  ever  printed,  because  it  is 
the  most  enterprising  and  the  most  carefully  edited.  Readers  and  advertisers  agree  with 
this  estimate.  The  Tribune  has  the  largest  two-cent  circulation  in  the  world.  It 
carries  more  advertising  than  any  other  morning  newspaper  in  Chicago.  Advertisers 
know  that  it  reaches  the  people  who  buy. 

The  Tribune  is  worthy  of  every  national  advertiser's  separate  and  special  consideration. 

We  help  advertisers  to  make  their  advertising  pay.  We  are  often  able  to  give  sugges- 
tions and  furnish  ideas  of  great  value,  and  we  render  this  service  freely  and  without  charge. 


JOS  C.  WILBERDING 
WORLD  BLOG  . NEW  YORK 


HARRISON  M.  PARKER 
TRIBUNE  BLOG.,  CHICAGO 


Disease  Caused  by  Fleas 

While  Hip  public  luis  been  more  or  less 
educated  a*  to  llir  resnonsibility  of  the  me*- 
ijuito  for  malaria  ami  yellow  fever,  it  has 
not  lieitnl  wi  much  whnut  the  flea.  which 
ninny  scientists  believe  has  Mime  connection 
with  the  transmission  of  leprosy  nn«l  |a**si- 
bly  of  plague.  lb-fore  u crusade  i"  preached 
iiguin-t  thin  insect,  however,  it  is  desirable 
Hint  it  should  In-  studied  moat  carefully, 
nnd  n recent  writer  in  Ncienrr  desires  the 
cfaiperation  of  lii-*  professional  brethren  in 
the  extensive  collecting  of  the  lien**  info* ting 
mta.  ml*.  dog*.  ami  especially  human  liv- 
ing". in  nil  pnrt*  of  the  world,  hut  more 
pnrticiilurly  nnd  thoroughly  in  all  plague 
nnd  leprosy  infected  region#. 

There  in  involved  in  the  prnpoM-d  plim 
Midi  nn  extended  nnd  lydMMtir  study  of 
the  den  ns  is  now  living  carried  on  by  the 
I'nited  State*  government  in  the  case  of 
iin»M|uitoe*i.  The  subject  in.  of  courne.  n 
very  open  one.  and  n vast  amount  of  cx- 

Criinentnl  work  mud  In*  done,  lnit  it  i* 
Hexed  that  the  fleas  living  on  rut"  and 
mice  do  their  part  in  "pleading  the  plague. 
Those  rodent#  are  destroyed  l»v  quarantine 
nnd  other  government  health  ofliriiil" 
wherever  possible  in  the  Kant,  ami  Midi 
measures  nave  a mod  <*a I ut ary  effect  in 
checking  disease.  The  Ilea  presents  a very 
different  proposition  from  the  mosquito.  on 
account  of  Ida  habit"  uml  charadoridic**. 
lie  i"  "aid  to  In-  an  epicure,  when-  the  mos- 
quito i»  n glutton,  ami  may  hit*-  a dozen 

I dace*  in  n-  many  minute*  without  filling 
iiin**elf  with  blood.  Ili#  punduring  appara- 
tus is  so  formed  that  it  has  been  suggested 
that  he  Is  uiuible  to  wipe  hi*  mouth  dean 
after  a meal,  and  part*  of  the  mouth  are 
recommended  as  ii**eful  for  obtaining  blood 
corpUNclea  for  examination  with  the  micro- 
scope. 

Tin-  chief  indictment  ngaind  the  flea  is 
that  he  bite*  an  infected  person,  ami  then 
communicate*  or  transfers  the  bacilli  to  a 
healthy  individual,  who  may  thu*  become 
infected.  The  results  of  this  study  will  la? 
awaited  with  no  small  amount  of  Interest. 


f Save  <v 

JNbhmL 


now  to  Obtain  a Diamond  Dm/or 

th*  Inula lacaloff.  On  thaot  |«*e»  »ifl  bo 
feme)  «no  tbini>*»4  iliustrsUitrua  uf  lisa 

IM  hu *r»-  W»U'h*-«  and 

JrwMiry.  To  ail  spell. ant*  »o  will  mail 
fraa  • ropy  of  «mr  S|>:«n<IM  CaUlu*  suit 
•iso  our  *M|*rba>«iT(mlrl>Uino«a  l»»*kla». 

A Buyer  at  a Distance  o“r «rrUo£? 

CBlalnU  •«'!  in  lha tulrory  of  bo*n*  »»lrce 
■ liboiimiil,  • Wat.-h  or  an  artirla  of  Jn»»  I- 
rr.  Un  r-n&munlrailn*  »IUi  os,  »r  #roit 
thaartl.-la  on  approval  In  jronr  raUilsiu-a, 

era  of  I'H. Ibn*  or  eifaas* offlr*  a,  tao- 
r«l  Bii'l  you  roll  tumlu  It.  Tnu  ora 
frus  t.>  ln,y  nr  nnt_  W»  drllrrr  oor  trooda 
•11} " herein  the  l'.  H.  Wo  pay  all  cBaafnn. 

Invest  in  a Diamond  twsanooi. 

On*  nrcti  thn  prim  to  I m (alii  .IVST.  .-  a 
on  *tallrnr7,  }ruM  ratal  n thn  •«  Wct*r*  rn 
art  Mr,  pay  !.« Inner  to  alirht  g.,  l_l« 
«*10al  tn-inUity  amount*. 

Tha  Loflia  syatem  ran  la 
mm!**  irroatmixcnlrn--*  at  ranoMSEn 

nutilMU,  Krw  Vm  (MHU 

lurti.ilny.,  Woditln*  Annl-  y 'iJT-rf 
»rrmrlea.rtr.  tj^r/ 

TW  <IM  K.U.U..  OOflMl 


tPVI  f*  Diamond  Outtors 
lb  I I ^ W&lCrtrSAKERS.  JtSlUM 
f I I lb#  Dept.  KC1.02  State  St. 

BROS  A CO  . S.  cm..,.,  m..  u.s.a. 


CUIIS  WH(R(  All  USt  fAllS. 


saranaaaEE 


j v. 

**  Ihe  Perfect  Havana.” 


"Come.  La  Msrnita,  »|irt(e  «il  ihe  rant*, 
tysiilwr  *>t  tomiw,  provoker  ot  mirth, 
Crone  in  the  ud  hour,  tome  in  Ihe  say, 
Welcome  at  midnight,  welcome  by  day, 
Snecter  ill  All  tlolrt,  (gamine  or  oiac, 

Joy  »t  lh«  |uUie,  <lrlj|(hl  n I live  nena  " 


THE  LA  MAONITA  SEOAR 
NEVER  VARIES. 
ALWAYS  PERFECTION. 


NOW  READY 

Author  of  THE  MASQUERADER. 

The  Gambler 


Mak*  I hr  tieot  corktBfl.  A dallshtfni 

•rumstlr  fur  nil  winr.oplnl  and  BXla 

lamMlK.  V uMMimuoral  II*  auuunr* 
Of  »ImtT»  or  rwiatrnoft  walrr  attrr 
maala,  a florilj  relief  and  auUditfasitun. 

Important  to  sst  that  It  is  Abbott's- 
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MODEL  1905  SELF-LOADING  RIFLE. 

This  rifle  is  a six-shot,  hammerless  take-down,  made  in  .32  and  .35  calibers,  the  car- 
tridges it  handles  being  of  the  modern  smokeless  powder  type,  having  excellent 
penetration  and  great  shocking  effect  on  animal  tissue.  As  its  name  indicates,  the 
Model  1905  is  self-loading.  The  recoil  of  the  exploded  cartridge  ejects  the  empty 
shell,  cocks  the  hammer  and  feeds  a fresh  cartridge  from  the  magazine  into  the 
chamber,  leaving  the  rifle  ready  to  shoot  upon  the  operator’s  pulling  the  trigger. 
The  self-loading  system  permits  rapid  shooting  with  great  accuracy,  and  on  account 
of  the  ease  and  novelty  of  its  operation  adds  much  to  the  pleasure  of  rifle  shooting, 
either  at  target  or  game.  The  list  price  of  the  standard  rifle  of  this  model  is  $28.00. 

Send  far  Circular  Falla  Dnaiibima  Tka  Rift. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 


SIX  MONTHS  FREE 

THE  MINING  HERALD.  I —Hi-b 

mining  and  financial  paper.  giving  valuable  informs* 
tion  on  mining  and  oil  industries,  principal  com* 
names,  best  dividend-paying  stocks,  and  show  ing  how 
immense  profits  may  W made  on  absolutely  safe  in- 
vestments. Write  for  it  today.  A.  L.  WISNERA 
CO.,  3a  Broadway,  New  York. 


for  a men 


OF  BRAINS 


-MADE  AT  KEY  WEST>- 


OPIUM 


and  Ll>|U<»r  Habit  curml  In  lO  tu '40  days, 
No  |m»t  till  rurml.  W rite 

1»K.  .1.  U STEPHENS  CO.. 
IbpL  67.  lebanau,  Ohio. 


Underber 


BOONEKAMP 

Bitters 

The  Best 
Bitter  Liqueur 


IT  NEVER  POURS 
but  it  REIGNS  — 

Supreme ! 

Nothing  like  it  for  jollity,  good  health 
and  a keen  appetite.  It  banishes  indiges- 
tion and  the  blues.  Call  for  VNDERBERG 
BITTERS  at  the  best  Clubs,  Hotels  and 
Restaurants. 

Its  popularity  is  due  to  its  delicious 
flavor,  remarkable  qualities,  and  to 
the  endorsement  of  the  favored 
the  whole  world  round. 


;NJ0VABL£  as 
a COCKTAIL 
and  BETTES 
for  YOU 


6,000,000 


bottles  Imported 
to  the  U.  S. 


At  all  hotels,  da  be,  restaurants,  wine  merchants,  grocers,  etc. 

Ilottn-d  only  by  H.  UNnERUEIUT  ALDRUCHT.  Hhvlnb.r*.  Germany,  «Ih*  UK 

LUYTIES  BROTHERS 

General  Ageali,  New  York. 


Protecting  the  Water-supply 

TllC  protection  of  the  water-supply  of 
army  during  it  campaign  it  an  lmp*i.i; 
nteu ri*  of  reducing  disease  to  the  rum II, 
possible  figure*.  Where  it  is  not  p— 
to  obtain  water  free  from  pollution,  „,n 
mint  ns  of  sterilization  mud  hr  employ*,!.  ,r 
one  of  the  most  recent  methods  n that  : 
vised  by  a British  mcdiuil  ofiuvr.  lie  h. 
found  that  if  two  grains  of  chlorine  hr  «iM< 
to  1«W  gallons  of  water,  within  five  tninui 
all  organism*  of  rlioliTu,  typhoid,  and  -i-,« 
tery  urr  destroyed.  In  order  to  take  ,i» 
the  taste  and  other  effects  of  the  rhlnrii 
-■'*  grains  of  |Kiwdrrrd  wodiuMk  wlphiti  a 
then  added  to  the  water.  and  double  >1 
composition  results,  so  that  the  viler 
rendered  absolutely  las  tries*. 

The  practical  method  of  applying  thi«  id 
is  to  carry  the  chlorine  in  liquid  form 
iron  flasks,  and  to  allow  the  pmpr-T  aiuoi 
to  flow  into  the  water  through  a m ■ 
While  this  system  answers  admirably  t 
use  on  a large  scale.  yet  there  is  a*Mh 
method  suitable  for  employment  by  itir  i 
dividual  soldier  whereby  he  ivn  steriluc  •. 
ter  for  himself.  Tilts  consists  of  »up)l 
ing  him  with  tablets  containing  iodiih- 
indate  n1  «<Hliutn,  which,  when  diswlnd 
water,  lilierute  free  iodine.  This  fitleUu 
is  a most  efficient  germicide.  and  in  ti 
minute-  is  able  to  destroy  all  palbujw 
organisms. 

To  counteract  or  "kill”  the  fiodiite  ,i 
render  the  water  potable,  a sodium  »u'.|  1 1 
tablet  is  added  as  before.  and  the  ■ I 
t nude  drinkable.  The  reagents  are  u«*4 
such  small  quantity  as  to  have  do  pffwt 
the  digestive  system,  and  the  netioa  i-  -a 
to  lie  a»  sure  a*  it  i*  rapid.  The  rylimk 
of  clilorine.  not  to  s|M'ak  of  the  tablet*,  * 
extremely  portable,  and.no  difficult!  ■> 
soever  i-  to  l»r  experienced  in  making 
practical  trial  of  tin*  system. 


The  Other  One 

A MTOmr  i-  told  of  a police  magistral-' 
Cincinnati  who.  having  an  extraonliru 
ainoiint  of  business  one  morning,  tra*  d 
posing  of  hi-  rases  at  the  rale  of  rtiiur  t 
or  three  a minute,  with  gnat  exact  new  - 
dignity.  being.  as  is  usual  in  police  cur 
judge,  jury,  and  lawyer  all  In  one. 

To  one  rather  refractory  witness  hi*  Ihe 
-aid.  " I am  to  understand  that  you  red 
recognize  this  handkerchief  as  the  one  .‘«'d 
from  you!” 

“ Yes.  your  Honor.” 

" How  do  you  know  it  ia  your*’  p 
emptorlly  demanded  his  Honor 

“ I recognized  it  at  once  because  cf 
peculiar  design." 

” You  must  bp  aware,  sir."  declared  1 
magistrate,  oracularly,  os  Ite  drew  i •ir.i 
handkerchief  from  his  own  pocket,  "l* 
there  are  others  like  it.” 

“ T rue  enough.”  was  the  unexpected  i*p 
*'  1 had  two  stolen!” 


His  Religion 

Nor  long  ago  a certain  clergyman  ft- 
the  \Vc*t  was  called  to  a church  in 
City.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  the  divn 
wife  made  the  usual  visits  to  the  nm 
of  the  perish.  One  of  thes*'.  » |'*n»“ 
wife,  was  a*kiil  by  the  good  lady  *hH 
the  family  were  regular  churchgoer-.  * 
upon  the  wife  of  the  plumber  rep'*™  ' 
while  she  and  her  children  were 
at  divine  service  quite  regularly,  w* 


ind  was  not.  . 

“Dear  me."  oaM  the  wtarter # * 
Hut's  too  bad!  Doea  your  hurt**4  * 
» to  eliureli!”  , . . M 

” Well.  I wouldn't  MV  Hut  lie 
pnt."  wait  the  reply.  “ Occasionally  '' 
....  4..  T L4 , i nnW  and  th**t*' 


le  Catholic  church."  , 

A look  of  perplexity  ««*’  !®  , 

m*  visitor.  **  l'erhaps  yo«r  hnfl*«  o 
most ic.”  suggested  she.  , . >1., 

" Not  at  all."  hastily  answered  the" 
he's  a plumber.  When  there  1-  ^ 
ir  hint  to  do  at  one  church,  there 
fccly  soUK'lhing  for  him  1,1  '** 
hers.’’ 


te  «» • 

ogle 
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Southern  Hospitality 

Some  mn  ago  <»m;  15 . of  Keokuk 

unit y.  iiiw.i,  made  i»  wagon  trip  through 
.iiljmritt  Southern  Stute-i.  On  hi*  ro- 
ta hi-  imninteil  to  Ilia  friends  Ij in  im- 
e-.iniw  of  liiit  journey. 

Now.  for  instance,”  said  lie.  “ I went  to 
fnriiirr  to  «*k  him  the  way  to  the  nearest 
mi.  It  was  utiout  11.30  a.M.i  and  I want- 
1,-.  piiflt  on;  hut  these  liere  Southern  fel- 
-.  is  so  hospitable  he  would  not  let  me. 
• says,  ' ‘Light,  stranger.  an‘  come  to  din- 
r.’  So  1 ‘ lit.' 

"They  had  a great  big  dish  of  fried  pots- 
. in  the  middle  of  the  tabic.  Tin*  h***t 
dud  the  dish  towards  me  an*  says.  * Have 
nr.  stranger.’  1 took  a spoonful  an* 
shed  'em  hack.  He  pushed  'em  over 
sin  an*  says.  • Have  some  more,  stranger.* 
tisk  another  spoonful  an*  pushed  'em 
•I.  lie  says.  ‘Take  a whole  lot,  stran- 
So  I took  another  spisuiful  an'  pushed 
i bark.  Thru  hr  pushed  ’em  over  again 

•ay*.  ’ Take  d d near  nil  of  'em, 

rinyvr,'  ” 


An  Appetizer 

Dis xek  wa«  a little  late. 

\ guest  asked  the  hostess  to  play  some- 

ag. 

seating  herself  at  the  piano,  the  good 
man  executed  u Chopin  noctnnie  with  pre- 
lim. 

>lie  linished.  and  then*  was  still  an  in- 
val  of  waiting  to  lie  bridged. 

In  the  grim  silence  she  turned  to  un  old 
itkmau  on  her  right  and  mill. 

Would  yon  like  a sonata  before  dinner?** 
He  gave  a start  of  siirurist*  and  pleasure. 

Why,  yes.  thunks!”  he  said.  “ I had  a 
■ pie  nn  my  way  here,  but  I think  1 could 
lid  another.” 


Taking  a Chance 

Tim  late  tienerul  W.  It.  Hartshorn.”  mii* 
ohl  Mildier.  “had  u h«a*t  of  stories  al 
r»  ready  to  lie  drawn  on  when  an  illus 
linn  or  an  instance  was  in  demand. 

‘ In  his  company  one  day  I was  in  a soul 
•!  He  aakrd  me  what  the  l rouble  was 
"Id  him  I hud  entertained  a certain  riel 
•ter  seven  times  at  dinner,  and  he  lini: 
|hum1pi1  with  a sandwich  and  a glass  ol 
h iu  n light-luneh  caff-. 

Hr  vra*  like  the  Scot  from  Peebles, 
il  the  ttencritl.  * This  Scot,  with  his  wife 
1 four  children,  came  from  1'eehles  tr 
vim  and  stayed  three  weeks  at  the  house 
a laird  entrain. 

' ‘ During  this  visit  the  host  showed  him 
f n very  prince  of  hospitality.  He  took 
Slot’s  entire  family  to  the  Palace  ami 
Uhatahw  a half 'down  times.  He  gnvt 
'*  dinner*  at  Frascati's  and  tea  at  linz 

1 * Hi  I tin.  M|ir  and  (tarter  .it  id 

•Ime  tlictu  ill  Imnsonis  to  the  Tower,  Hit 
ll-ry.  ami  „11  the  other  sights. 

Anil  on  the  lust  day.  necing  them  oil.  In 
* the  Scot  into  a bn,. 

One  Ust  drink  together. ” he  uhl, 
-mg  out  hi*  purse. 

...V'v  l*,e  r ‘■'trained  him. 

•'a.  na."  he  said.  ••  nane  o'  that.  Ye've 
IwW  5<*  me  ami  mine  durin*  th« 
'••>1  went  or  iiniir.  and  ve  have  ta'en  u- 
" icre  and  |«id  for  everything.  Xu 
*>vii  hae  a toss  for  tliin  last  uippie. 


In  the  Vernacular 

•n:  jl'-'-Mr  u Li.  l.u.U.m  a D.tl.wt  wl 
T1"'1""-  ll„»i,r.  i|,,  ,|V„ 

Mtn  mill  do. 

:«*-«  a *<™i 

. '"n1  *««•  mamT’ 

. y ^ «msideratde."‘ 

l,,,t  1 W«Hl  to  know  jtut  In 

" r 'kfl1*  smart  chance.” 
jWirsi  Toa  , feu  th,  rirer  hook,  fH  „ . 
„j  Then  why  didn't  youu 
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Freedom  for  Slaves  to  Drink 

llrlnr  un  the  «or>l  ram  <.f  Aleoboti.rii  you  mn  Awl.  ttir  virlhn  being  In  delirium 
irriM.-i.K,  If  you  lilnu*.  MMl  wo  will  ilr«ln>>  lit*  rnulhg  for  A l.-nlml  In  from  <1  to  4* 
limirN.  ilr  will  fu»vr  him  eating  unit  ~ l.-.-|.l  nw  until  rail)  in  from  tlirro  to  II  VO  da*.,  anil 
In  a low  day  more  will  hove  hU  IMTTOII*  WIcm.  rclor-.l  «o  tin  nnrmal  ri.n.ll  II..I..  Ilr 
will  merer.  breauae  of  Hie  .raving.  Itegln  to  drink  again.  TI«o  |>ailrul  Is  nol  placed 
under  rw»trulul. 

The  Oppenheimer  Treatment 

Treatment  Established  Fifteen  Yean*. 


No  Suffering.  No  Injections. 

No  Ba«1  After  Effect*.  No  Detention  from  Business. 

Indorsed  by  <1  Special  Committee  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York. 

Indorsed  ■>>  Many  Krouilneut  Men  and  Women  Throughout  Ihr  World. 

Vault  tl>i>  series. 

| have  had  a pretty  ntemdv 
, having  aljnfswit  it'  eSvi’t  ■" 

-./""in  tarl.’polK-MtvNra-l  l<rtl«  >ial  -l'-- 
NEW’  YORK,  M BOTB  I lut.ly  removing  di-»*ri‘  t--r  Ihr  .lumilunt,  i-tlief 


CYRUS  EPSON,  M.D., 

I’OKMK.KI.Y  HEALTH  « O.U.MIM- 
klUNEK  OK  TUB  KOItT.OK 


nee  wHIl  tlw  i ipiK-nlielrner  treat 
titty  loindder  it  "<  ve»i 

g.r.,1  revolting  Oictelrian.  Ihivi 
i-i.-iitl*-  xr.i  ifii-r  lillier  vo-ralle 


OPPENHEIMER  INSTITUTE, 


Itroohlyn  0«rr  .-  44  Court  tMwrl. 

I'leave  vend  me  infunaatiun  and  literature  relative  to  tbe  Ov 


159  West  34th  St..  N.  Y.  C. 

tiowiiiown  nnii 


IM  ItrmMlway.  S.  Y. 
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New  Baltimore&OhioTerminal, 
Twenty- third  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Alt  passrnKcr  trains  of  thr  Ballimon:  4 
Ohio  Railroad  to  ami  from  New  York  Ctt' 
now  have  direct  ferry  connection  with 
23rd  Street  Terminal,  in  addition  to  Libenv 
Street ; the  South  Ferry  Terminal  havtcR 
been  discontinued. 

Twenty -third  Street  is  the  most  pop- 
ular terminal  of  the  great  inetropote 
cause  of  its  convenience  to  the  IwW. 
theatre  and  shopping  district.  Inthcrrcret 
rein-  deling  of  the  terminal  building  a 
roofed  canopy  was  constructed  l»tv  '«• 
wide,  under  which  the  cross-town  can  « 
14th.  yjrrl,  38th  and  ryth  Street  lines  !**■ 
so  that  passengers  urr  protected  fn«n  »** 
weather  leaving  the  ferry-house.  *na  « 
avoid  the  annoyance  of  street  traffic. 

All  baggage  destined  to  New  ^ oreuty 
Ik-  delivered  to  23rd  Street  unless dtstmeay 
marked  " Liberty  Street."  or  otherwwt 

A complete  electric  cab  service  . 
been  established  for  the  tranKporUtKjn  '• 
passengers  and  baggage  at  very  rcasow 
rates.  . , _ if 

Detailed  information  with  ro ®!, . 
secured  at  all  Baltimore  & 0“to 

Offices. 
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Letters 
of 

Credit. 

Brown  Brothers 


itille  uf.-tf  hanfe  tMiiielit  amt 
-iid.  L'«M*  It  an- ten-  in  Ru 
rol<  »n«i  *«»utb  Afrti  u i „m 
mm i*|  »o,j  Ti  l etter* 

i»i  Credit,  i ••l)rrti,,ii* 
Ii.lcmttioi,  „ U.r.jur-  ici- 
llfUatr*  ul  llip-p.il. 


T he  Audit  Company  of  Net  York 


u lnve«i,(tiiont  tor  ” 

Merchant!,  Bankers.  Cor  potation*,  and  Cummillrr, 
NEW  YORK. 

Mutual  Life  Build, nSa.  «j  Cedar  Street. 
Philadelphia,  Clueaea 

, - 

L»  StU«  M4  Naom  Kn. 


20th  CENTURY  LIMITED- 


18  HOUR  TRAIN  >u  wnm 
NFW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  LAKC 


INOPPORTUNE. 

Fair  Florist:  “Buy  a posy,  sir?" 


TRAP  SHOOTING  AT  COUNTRY  CLUBS 
IS  A SOURCE  OF  MEASURE  AND 
REVENUE.  DU  PONT  SMOKELESS  V,  II  1 
INCREASE  THE  MEASURE  AND  MAKE 
POOR  SHOTS  COOD 

WRITE  US  FOR  PARTICULARS. 

E.  I.  Du  Pont  Compuiy 
Wilnm^toik,  Drl.u.r. 


Time  and  Patience 

in  the  production  of 

Hunter 

Whiskey 

is  what  develops  its  superior 
duality,  ripe  age  and  purity. 

Its  exquisite  flavor  Is  a nat- 
ural result. 


MARK  TWAIN’S 

Complete  Works 

ESSRS.  HARPER  & BROTHERS  take 
pleasure  in  announcing  that,  having  acquired 
the  exclusive  rights  of  publication  of  all 
present  and  future  books  by  Mark  Twain, 
they  have  prepared  a splendid  edition  of  Mark  Twain's 
works  complete  in  twenty-three  volumes,  uniformly  and 
beautifully  bound.  Now  in  view  of  this  exclusive  arrange- 
ment they  are  able  for  the  first  time  to  offer  Mark  Twain's 
Complete  Works  at  a lower  price  than  ever  before  permitted. 

The  twenty-three  volumes  are  beautifully  bound  in  a handsome  olive- 
green  cloth  with  leather  labels,  and  in  half-leather  with  uncut  edges  and 
gilt  tops.  There  are  photogravure  frontispieces  and  many  other  illustrations 
in  each  volume.  The  staff  of  illustrators  engaged  in  this  work  includes 
such  artists  as  Smcdley,  Du  Mond,  Kemble,  Fogarty,  Beard,  Newell,  Brown, 
and  De  Thulstrup.  The  edition  is  in  every  respect  a model  of  artistic 
book-making.  The  volumes  — twenty-three  in  all  — make  a handsome  ap- 
pearance upon  the  shelves  of  any  library.  This  is  the  first  time  that  the 
complete  works  of  this  great  author  have  been  offered  at  a moderate  price. 


FREE — A photogravure  portrait  of  Mark  Twain  and 
one  of  his  best  stories. 

Cut  out  the  attached  coupon  and  mail  it  to  us,  and 


we  will  send  you  (1)  a photogravure  portrait  of  Mark 
Twain,  (2)  a copy  of  his  famous  story,  “ An  Unexpected 
Acquaintance,”  (3)  specimen  pages  and  full  informa- 
tion concerning  our  special  offer  and  the  easy 
terms  on  which  this  set  of  books  can  be 
secured.  Address 


HARPER  A 
BROTHERS, 
Publishers, 
New  York  City 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 


Please  mail  me.  free  of  cost,  a photo- 
gravure portrait  of  Mark  Twain  and  a 
copy  of  his  famous  story,  "An  Unexpected 
Acquaintance,"  together  with  a descriptive 
circular  of  your  new  edition  of  his  complete  works. 
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Why  K-B  Clothes  Hold 

Shape 


Figure  i shows  why. 

It  is  an  accurate  drawing  of  the  inner  mecha- 
nism, or  “vitals,”  of  a “ K-B”  coat. 

It  shows  you  the  important  parts,  hidden  between 
the  cloth  and  lining  of  a coat,  upon  which  shape  re- 
tention depends. 

And  it  enables  you  to  know,  fn-forc  you  buy  them, 
that  Kohn  Brothers  hand  tailored  clothes  will  hold 
their  shape  and  l<x>k  well  after  months  of  hard  wear. 

Do  you  know  any  other  makers  of  Clothes  who  give 
you  this  inside  information  ? 

+ * * 

'Hie  making  of  good  clothes— Kohn  Brothers1  Clothes 
— is  a building  process. 

Just  as  a house  will  settle 
if  the  foundation  is  poorly 
built,  so  a coat  not  moulded 
over  proper  “vitals"  will 
warp,  sag,  wrinkle  and 
“ break.” 

That’s  what  you.  Mr. 
Clothes  - Wearer,  call  “ losing 
shape.”  A house-builder  would 
call  it  “getting  out  of 
plumb.” 

Now,  what  do  we  do  to 
prevent  all  this  in  Kohn  Broth- 
ers’ Clothes? 

Why,  we  simply  do  what  am 
wise  builder  would  do- — ur  sec 
to  it  that  the  foundation  is  abso- 
lutely right. 

We  use  fine  wool  felt  for 
padding.  Because  cheap 
felt,  made  from  poor  cotton 
or  shoddy,  lacks  firmness 
and  body  — qualities  essen- 
tial to  permanent  shape  re- 
tention. 

We  thoroughly  shrink  the  all  linen  duck  canvas 
before  it  is  used  as  interlining. 

It  costs  us  money  to  do  this,  but  you  see  what  a 
good  soaking  rain  would  do  to  a coat  if  the  canvas 
were  not  shrunk  Inf  ore  wearing. 

Hair  cloth?  There  are  half  a dozen  cheap  sub- 
stitutes. 

We  use  the  genuine,  because  hair  cloth  is  the  back- 
bone  of  a coat  front.  And,  like  the  backlxme  of  a man. 
must  combine  firmness  and  pliability  in  just  the  right 
proportion;  imitation  hair  cloth  lacks  l*>th  properties. 

As  you  see.  we  protect  the  edges  of  the  hair  cloth 
by  a broad  tape  to  prevent  the  hairs  from  working 
through  and  irritating  the  skin. 

And  the  collar  and  coat  lapels.  Do  you  wonder  that 
they  fit  so  well  and  hold  their  shape?  You'll  not  find 
such  careful  hand  padding,  staying  and  stitching  in  any 
but  Kohn  Brothers'  and  the  best  made-to-order  cus- 
tom-tailored clothes. 


Fijfurr  I 

Nothing  to  Hide. 


In  Kohn  Brothers’  Clothes  nothing  is  trivial  that  con- 
tributes to  wear  and  shape  retention. 

Therefore  we  equip  each  Kohn  Brothers’  Coat  with 
a Special  Button  and  Button-Hole  Stay,  which  not  only 
helps  to  hold  the  front  "just  so,"  but  provides  a doubly 
firm  foundation  for  securing  the  buttons,  and  also 
lessens  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  button-holes. 

In  every  Kohn  Brothers'  Goat  the  “vitals"  are  first 
carefully  shaped  up  and  fitted  to  a living  model,  Then, 
when  the  shape  is  perfected,  the  cloth  is  moulded  <nvr 
this  foundation. 

The  result  is  perfect  adjust- 
ment between  the  parts  that 
make  up  the  finished  garment. 

You  sec,  theret'  ire,  why 
Kohn  Brothers’  Clothes  hold 
their  shaj>e  long  after  usual 
ready-to-wear  clothe  s get  out 
of  " plumb"  and  lose  the  shaj>e 
that  looked  well  enough  in  the 
"try-on.’* 


Now,  are  Kohn 
Brothers’  style  and 
shape  worth  holding? 

Sec  Figure  2 — and  judge 
for  yourself! 

It  is  a truthful  illustra- 
tion of  Kohn  Brothers' 

Shape  - retaining  Clothes. 
l>ecause  it  is  taken  from  life. 

Whatever  the  picture  sh<  »ws 
you  will  find  in  the  garments 
themselves. 

And  you  know— note  that 
the  correct  coat  front,  shapely 
lapels,  snug  collar  and  perfect 
fitting  shoulders  will  not  lose 
shape  and  character  during  the 
life  of  Kohn  Brothers’  Clothes. 

Then,  why  not  trv  them  * Say 
to  your  deafer  next  time.  " 1 want 
Kohn  Brothers’ Clot  hes  thcclothes 
that  look  well  and  prove  that  they 
hold  their  shape." 

If  he  doesn’t  handle  the  Kohn 
Brothers’  garments,  w rite  to  us  and 
we  will  name  you  a dealer  who 
does. 

Our  handsome  new  illustrated 
Style  Book  F.  G ' The  Clothes  a 
Man  Should  Wear  will  clinch  the 
argument  for  Kohn  Brothers'  Clothes. 

It  is  free  to  any  man  who  cares  to  know  in  advance 
that  lie's  getting  the  most  for  his  clothes- money.  Write 
for  it  to-day. 
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Kohn  Bzotfc&s  Chicago 
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Boston 
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Chain  Transmission  ||l 

c«rn»«  ey.ry  ounce  of  power  the  en(ine  generate* 
oirect  to  the  rear  sale,  without  lot*. 

Thia  full  utiliting  of  power  makea  the  Rambler  the  *aU 
car  to  drive  over  country  road*  In  all  kind*  of 
weather.  The  simple  conatruction  of  every  Rambler  I 
part  inture*  cate  of  operation  and  dependable  aervice.  V — ■ 
Write  for  the  Rambler  catalogue.  It  give*  the  many  Jj  / 
teaaon*  why  the  Rambler  is  the  car  for  you  to  buy. 

Surrey.  Type  One.  tlluat  rated  above,  complete 
with  lamp*,  tool*,  etc..  Sr.aoo.oo.  Cape  top, 

$100  extra.  Other  modela.  9650.00  to $3,000.00. 

Thos.  B.  Jeffery  Co. 
main  Office  anil  Factory.  Kenosha,  Wls.,  U.S.  A. 

a Branches: 

MemtllCrinha  W-  CMcaao,M>*MtWafcMb  A< 

Rill  1 a. W phis,  ats  X.  fir.. ad  M. 

\>«  York  A fancy.  1M  tv.  Mth  >1 

teenrlr*  In  nthrr  lrsilitur  Htir. 


Surrey,  Type  One 

$1,200.00 


Cape  Top,  fioo.oo 
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THE  TRIDENT 
AND  THE  NET 

A NOVEL  --  

By  tlx  Author  of 

THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  AN  EMPRESS 

•^pHIS  popular  author  here  makes 
her  debut  as  a novelist.  The 
story,  which  recounts  the  struggle 
between  good  and  evil  in  a man’s 
nature,  is  vibrant  with  life  and 
power.  The  situations  are  novel 
and  dramatic. 

Illustrated  in  color  front  paintings  by  the  author 

$1.50  net 
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Rebecca  Mary 


by 

ANNIE 

HAMILTON 

DONNELL 


'T' HE  story  of 
* an  amiable  and 
singular  child  and 
her  unusual  quest 
for  affection  — a 
book  which  will 
prove  a revela- 
tion to  all  men 
m..,-  and  women.  ft 

is  altogether  a 
new  thing  in  fiction,  and  is  rapidly  achieving 
wide  popularity.  The  illustrations,  by  Elizabeth 
Shippen  Green,  make  the  volume  unusually  at 


tractive. 
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By  u "he  Masquerader" 


The 

Gambler 


A fxsanAting  Arranr 
of  a typt  nrw  to  fiction 


By 

Katherine 

Cecil 

Thurston 


“An  engrossing  ia|e  of  conflict  between 
love  and  a ruling  passion." — -V.  Y.  Herald. 


Illustrated.  Price,  SI. 50 
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COMMENT 

On  Saturday.  September  30,  President  Rixisrvklt  loft 
Oyster  Bay  to  resume  occupation  of  the  White  House,  though 
his  residence  in  the  Federal  capital  will  be  briefly  interrupted 
hy  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise  to  visit  some  of  the  Southern 
Stutes  during  the  autumn.  Much  of  his  leisure  during  the 
lost  few  weeks  must  have  been,  and  more  of  it  will  1m* 
during  the  next  fwo  months,  devoted  to  the  preparation  of 
his  annual  message  to  Congress,  which,  this  year,  will  lx* 
awaited  with  unuMud  interest.  We  may  take  for  grouted 
that  his  personal  views  of  tariff  revision  and  of  rate-making 
for  railways  will  he  again  definitely  iudieated,  but  special 
attention  will  fie  given  by  hearers  and  rea<lers  of  the  message 
to  what  he  ha*  to  say  about  Federal  regulation  and  sujw-r- 
viston  of  life-insurance.  Will  he*  advocate  so  considerable 
an  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  central  government;  atul, 
in  view  of  the  decisions  of  tin*  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
is  such  extension  practicable  without  an  amendment  of  the 
Federal  Constitution?  Thcs<*  are  questions  which  may  be 
discussed  more  profitably  hereafter.  Meanwhile,  one  can 
easily  foresee  that  among  other  topics  which  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Chief  Magistrate  will  be  the  extremely  strained 
relations  between  this  country  mid  Venezuela  mid  the  tutelary 
function  which  has  been  undertaken  provisionally  hy  our 
Executive  with  regard  to  the  Dominican  Republic.  We 
say  provisionally,  because  if  the  treaty  concluded  between  that 
commonwealth  am*  the  United  Slates  should  lx*  rejected  by 
the  Senate,  the  exercise  of  the  tutelary  function  must  im- 
mediately cense.  That  is  another  matter  to  which  we  may 
more  usefully  refer  at  n later  time. 

Of  course  he  will  mention  the  fortunate  outcome  of  his 
mediation  in  the  unexpected  treaty  signed  at  Portsmouth, 
which  deserves  to  he  described  in  history  as  “ Roosevelt's 
Pence,”  but  we  altogether  mistake  the  man  if  the  allusion  to 
the  crowning  triumph  of  his  ofliciul  life  is  not  exceedingly  brief 
and  mode«t.  Where  we  exp**et  to  see  him  discursive  and 
emphatic  is  in  his  comments  on  the  scandals  unearthed  in 
tin*  Department  of  Agriculture  ami  of  the  Interior.  Neither 
is  lie  likely  to  pass  over  the  work  done  by  I lie  Department 
of  Justice  iii  the  Beef  Trust  em-os.  We  observe,  finally,  that 
his  ingenuity  may  lie  taxed  to  explain  away  the  extreme 
slowness  of  the  nrognss  effected — if  the  word  progress  be 
not  a misnomer — in  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
In  the  treatment  of  ibis  and  of  many  another  awkward  topic 
it  is  fortunate  for  the  Pn-sblont  that  he  will  have  at  his  elbow 
such  a counsellor  as  Emir  Ri*ot,  who,  in  our  humble  opinion, 
is  I lie  strongest  man  intellectually  flint  has  occupied  the  State 
Department  since  Dvmix  Wkkmtkr;  and  we  do  not  under- 
value Reward.  Blaise,  or  Oi.vkv,  either. 

On  September  23  the  Republican  Stall*  campaign  ojKMiod 
in  Ohio,  ami  what  is  dr<M-riU*d  as  the  “key-note”  was  struck 


by  the  “fog-horn”  voice  of  the  senior’ Senator.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  reconcile  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Foraker'b  speech  with  the 
impression  previously  current  that  he  could  be  relied  upon 
to  support  the  President's  jioliry  in  the  Senate.  That  policy, 
it  is  taken  for  granted,  will  fuvor  tariff  revision  and  the 
delegating  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  a power 
to  make  railway  rates  under  certain  circumstances.  From 
what  Senator  FoKlKRit  had  to  say  on  these  subjects  at  Belle- 
fontaine  we  should  infer  that  he  has  gone  over  to  the  stand- 
patters or  antirevisionists,  and  that  as  regards  railway  rate- 
making  lie  will  be  ns  inflexibly  opposed  a*  is  Senator  Elkins 
himself  to  legislation  on  the  lines  of  the  Escii-Towxsknd 
hill.  He  did  not,  of  course,  pretend  that  the  Dinolkv  tariff 
law  is  a sacml  locumeiit,  ami  that  the  Republican  party  is  in- 
dissolubly wedded  to  every  one  of  its  schedule*.  On  the 
contrary.  be  admitte*!  that  some  duties  might  lie  changed  now, 
with  benefit  to  everybody,  if  nothing  more  bad  to  In*  con- 
sidered than  the  interests  of  the  industries  to  be  affected 
directly.  He  pointed  out,  however,  that  when  we  touch  the 
tariff  we  touch  the  business  of  the  whole  country,  and  there- 
fore should  not  attempt  such  manipulation  on  slight  cause. 
A few  years  age,  when  we  bail  a surplus,  the  excess  of  revenue 
could  easily  have  been  lopped  off  bv  transferring  certain 
dutiable  articles  to  the  free  list,  or  by  reducing  rates  that 
were  no  longer  needed  for  pron*ction.  What  we  are  now 
confronted  with,  however,  is  a deficit,  ami  Senator  Fouakiji 
could  not  sec  how  wo  could  ho|ie  to  increase  the  aggregate 
of  our  customs  revenue  hy  reducing  duties  except  upon  the 
theory  that  wc  should  largely  increase  imiKirtations.  It  is 
tolerably  evident  that  Senator  Foiukkr  docs  not  mean  to 
act  with  Senator  Cruau  ami  the  revisionists,  though  lie  is 
too  astute  to  go  so  far  n«  some  of  the  stand-patters,  who, 
like  Senator  Bikkktt,  of  Nchruskn,  deny  that  any  human 
being  wants  the  tariff  revised. 

Proceeding  to  consider  government  rote  - making  for 
railways.  Senator  Fo«akkk  indicated  with  lucidity  and 
cogency  the  ground  which  a majority  of  the  Republican 
Senators  have  evidently  made  up  their  minds  to  take.  lie 
insisted  that  rate-making  i*  the  most  complicated  and  difficult 
work  connected  with  transportation.  It  cannot  be  done  4-x- 
eept  hy  experts,  and  railroads  employ  for  the  purpose  the 
moat  experienced  and  skilful  men  they  can  find.  From  n 
practical  view-point  it  would  prove,  he  d<*elared,  a disastrous 
mistake  for  Congress  to  intrust  such  a delicate  and  vitally 
important  function  to  such  a govern  mental  agency  as  ha*  lx*»  u 
proposed.  That  is  a prueticnl  objection.  A legal  objection  al*** 
was  pro|x>unded.  Senator  Forakkr  argued  that  to  take  control 
of  the  rate-making  power  is  to  assume  control  of  the  revenue 
of  a railway.  It  follows  that  if  the  government  is  to  deter- 
mine hmv  much  money  a railroad  shall  be  allowed  to  make, 
it  must  of  necessity  determine  also  what  expenditures  shall 
he  jiermiCod,  or,  in  other  words,  what  improvements  and 
extensions  “hall  he  built  and  what  equipment  should  be 
provided.  To  do  none  of  these  things  is  a government  so  well 
qualified  as  is  a railway  company  itself.  This  argument 
goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  The  logical  solution  of  the 
railway  problem  i*  not  governmental  control  carried  to  the 
extreme  advocated  in  the  Escii-Townsend  bill,  but  govern- 
ment ownership.  Senator  Forakkr  ia>  doubtless  warranted 
by  the  fuel*  in  n**uming  that  as  vet  the  country  is  by  no 
means  ready  to  accept  such  a trenchant  solution. 


During  the  week  ending  Septemlier  23,  American  news- 
pn|icr*  paid  more  attention  to  the  affairs  of  Cuba  than  they 
had  at  any  other  time  since  the  conclusion  of  a reciprocity 
treaty  did  something  to  promote  mutually  profitable  relations 
between  this  country  mid  that  republic.  The  political  dis- 
turbance -it  Cienfuesros.  which  resulted  in  the  killing  by 
Liberals  of  a chief  of  police,  and  in  the  retaliatory  assassina- 
tion by  policemen  <»f  Scfior  Vilu  endau,  a representative  of 
tin*  Liberals  in  the  Cuban  Congress,  bore  witness  to  the  vio- 
lence of  party  f«*eling.  and  was  supjsised  to  portend  an  in- 
tensely close  mid  bitter  routes*  at  the  ludlot-box.  As  n mat- 
ter of  fact,  however,  the  M.nlerates  seem  to  have  Vs’cn 
triumphant  throughout  the  island  at  the  general  election  of 
election  hoard*  which  t«n.k  place  on  Saturday,  September  23. 
and  thereby  rendered  it  certain — so  it  is  assumed — that  Refior 
Don  T.  Estraha  Pai.ma  will  la*  chosen  next  December  Presi- 
dent for  another  term.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  had 
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tlio  so-called  Liberals  been  successful,  the  relations  between 
the  United.  States  anil  Cube  might  have  been  severely  strained. 


The  principal  plank  in  the  platform  upon  which  the  Liberal 
campaign  was  based  was  denunciation  of  the  Platt  amend- 
ment, which,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  embodied  not  only 
in  the  Cuban  Constitution,  but  also  in  a permanent  treaty 
with  the  United  States  and  the  insular  republic.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  Platt  amendment  might  be  excised  from 
the  island's  organic  law  by  a resort  to  the  prescribed  process 
of  constitutional  emendation,  but  the  permanent  treaty  gives 
neither  party  the  right  to  abrogate  it  upon  notice.  Yet  even 
the  Moderates,  as  the  relatively  conservative  supporters  of 
President  Palma  are  called,  though  they  have  refrained  from 
openly  disputing  the  binding  authority  of  the  Platt  amend- 
ment, have  shown  themselves  on  more  than  one  occasion 
disposed  to  treat  it  as  practically  a dead  letter.  Thus,  when 
President  Roosevelt,  in  February  of  this  year,  pointed  out 
to  President  Palma  the  necessity  of  improving  the  sanitation 
of  certain  Cuban  cities,  in  order  to  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Platt  amendment,  and  when,  in  response  to 
the  suggestion,  the  Cuban  Congress  passed  a bill  for  the 
purpose,  if  was  vetoed  by  the  Cuban  Chief  Magistrate,  on 
the  plea  that  the  disbursement  of  the  funds  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  municipalities  instead  of  in  those  of  the 
general  government.  1 1 is  reui  motive  is  ullcgcd  to  have  keen 
an  unwillingness  to  let  municipalities,  many  of  which  an* 
controlled  by  the  Liberals,  use  sanitary  funds  to  build  up  anti- 
governmental  machines.  Now  that  his  reelection  is  assured, 
we  hope  that  his  influence  in  the  Cuban  Congress  will  bring 
about  the  speedy  passage  of  a new  sanitary  bill  not  open 
to  the  same  objection.  At  present  no  Cuban  city,  except 
Havana,  is  in  a sanitary  condition,  and  if,  during  the  last 
summer,  yellow  fever  had  happened  to  gain  a lodgment  in 
any  of  them,  it  would  have  beou  apt  to  sweep  over  I lie  island. 
To  overt  tlic  possibility  of  such  an  outbreak  of  pestilence 
in  a neighboring  commonweal! h was,  of  course,  one  of  the 
chief  objects  of  the  PLATT  amendment. 

There  are  other  grounds  on  which  President  Palma's 
loyalty  to  the  United  States  has  Inch  questioned  by  those 
who  have  not  appreciated  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  position 
which  lie  has  occupied  during  the  last  year,  and  the  danger 
of  his  being  superseded  in  the  Presidency  by  the  Lil*eral  can 
didate,  Governor  Gomkz,  of  Santa  Clara.  Now  that  his 
troubles  are  over,  we  expect  to  see  him  withdraw  from  the 
consideration  of  the  Cuban  Senate  the  treaty  with  Great 
Hritain,  against  which  our  minister  at  Havana  was  instructed 
by  our  State  Department  to  protest,  as  being  a violation  of 
t Ik*  Platt  amendment  in  its  preferential  concessions  to  the 
British  government.  We  also  hope  to  see  the  rice  bill,  which 
was  recently  defeated  in  the  Cuban  Senate,  reintrodueed, 
though,  perhaps,  in  a modified  form.  This  bill,  it  will  be 
remembered,  raised  the  duty  on  imported  rice  from  $1  20  jior 
hundred  kilos  to  #2  70.  thus  signally  augmenting  the  value  of 
the  forty-per-cent,  differential  in  favor  of  American  rice- 
growers.  It  is  understood  that  President  Koomkvei.t  desired 
to  secure  this  legislation,  in  order  that  votes  might  be  ob- 
tained in  our  Senate  from  the  rice-growing  States  when  it 
should  be  needful  to  renew  the  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty.  As 
the  outcome  of  the  existing  treaty  has  boon  a large  balance 
of  trade  ngAin*t  us,  American  protectionists  are  inclined  to 
think  that  Cuba  got  much  the  best  of  the  bargain.  The 
objection  made  to  the  riee  hill  was  that  if  would  materially 
increase  the  cost  of  the  principal  food  staple  of  the  poorer 
part  of  the  Cuban  population.  This  objection  could  be  met 
if.  instead  of  increasing  the  existing  duty  of  $1  20  per  hun- 
dred kilos,  the  Cuban  legislature  would  double  the  existing 
forty-per-cent,  differential  in  favor  of  tlie  American  com- 
modity. We  are  inclined  to  think  that  President  Palma, 
now  relieved  from  the  apprehensions  by  which  he  has  been 
beset,  will  pursue  a sensible  course  with  reference  to  the 
British  treaty  and  to  the  encouragement  of  the  use  of  Amer- 
ican rice.  None  of  Ms  countrymen  more  keenly  appreciates 
the  importance  of  maintaining  the  most  cordial  relation  with 
the  United  States  and  of  keeping  open  the  American  market 
for  the  sugar-cane  which  is  the  island's  principal  export  staple. 


It  begins  to  look  as  if  France  will  feel  constrained  to  apply 
coercion  to  Venezuela,  ami  in  pursuance  of  that  purpose 


will  send  war-ahipv  to  blockade  I .a  Guayra  and  other  Ven- 
ezuelan seaports.  The  Caracas  government  has  annulled  the 
French  (’able  Company's  concession,  has  closed  its  offices 
and  expelled  its  manager,  and,  finally,  has  severed  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  French  chary*  d'affaires.  President 
Castro  says  that  the  Venezuelan  courts  had  jurisdiction  in 
the  premises,  and  that  the  cancellation  of  the  Cable  Com- 
pany's concession  was  effected  not  by  an  arbitrary  exorcise 
of  executive  authority,  but  in  pursuance  of  » decree  of  the 
highest  judicial  tribunal.  We  do  not  understand  that  the 
French  government  disputes  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Venez- 
uelan courts:  it  is  alleged,  indeed,  that  the  Cable  Company 
is  estopped  from  disputing  it  by  an  express  provision  in  the 
concession.  The  French  charge  d'affaires  at  Caracas,  so  we 
are  told,  does  not  raise  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  but 
asserts  that  the  decree  of  the  Venezuelan  court  of  last  resort 
simply  deprived  tho  Cable  Company  of  its  monopoly,  but  left 
it  free  to  transact  business  on  terms  of  equality  with  such 
other  companies  as  now  exist  or  might  lie  created,  and  that  by 
seizing  the  property  of  the  French  corporation  President 
Castro  has  been  guilty  of  a breach  of  international  law. 


The  controversy,  then,  seems  to  turn  on  the  construction 
of  u judicial  decision,  and  this,  certainly,  would  scorn  to  In* 
a proper  matter  for  reference  to  the  Hague  tribunal.  The 
facts  that  we  have  trouble*  of  our  own  with  Venezuela,  and 
that  our  Stale  Department  has  not  yet  decided  whether  we 
ought  to  submit  to  the  treatment  of  the  Asphalt  Conqiany 
by  the  Venezuelan  tribunals,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
ease.  Should  President  Castro  propose*  to  submit  to  arbitra- 
tion the  question  whether  the  judgment  of  the  highest 
Venezuelan  court  warranted  his  seizure  of  the  French  com- 
pany’s property,  we  should  connive  at  tho  establishment  of 
a dangerous  precedent  if  we  did  not  advise  the  French  gov- 
ernment to  assent  to  the  proposal.  We  might  find  ourselves 
in  an  awkward  position  if.  after  wo  hud  acquiesced  in  the 
capture  of  Ven<*zuclaii  seaports  by  French  war-ships,  impar- 
tial international  jurists  -hnuld  pronounce  President  Castro’s 
view  of  his  rights  and  dutie--  well  founded.  It  is  true  that 
some  four  years  ago  we  did  not  protest  against  the  joint 
naval  demonstration  in  Venezuelan  waters  undertaken  l»y 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Italy  for  the  purjsw  of  en- 
forcing demand*  for  the  redress  of  grievances  aud  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  arising  out  of  contracts.  Mr.  Hay  said  at 
thac  time  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  commercial  relations  of  any  American  power,  save  that 
it  allows  each  of  them  to  form  such  as  it  desires.  He  added 
that  we  do  not  guarantee  any  state  against  punishment  for 
misconduct,  provided  tho  punishment  docs  not  take  the  form 
of  the  acquisition  of  territory  by  any  non-American  power. 


Since  then,  however.  Mr.  Roosevelt  seems  to  have  recognized 
that  even  if  a non-American  power  should  stop  short  of  the 
acquisition  of  territory  belonging  to  an  American  republic, 
it  might,  nevertheless,  affect  seriously  that  republic’s  destiny, 
by  confiscating  the  whole  or  a large  part  of  the  custom* 
revenue  on  which  that  republic  ha*  been  wont  to  rely  for  the 
support  of  its  internal  administration.  Mr.  Roosevelt  seems 
to  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  if  any  sequestration 
is  to  Ik*  done,  it  would  Is*  safer  for  the  debtor  commonwealth 
to  let  it  Ik*  carried  out  by  a disinterested  party  like  tin*  United 
States  than  by  tho  creditor  nation.  The  Dominican  Republic, 
tinder  it*  present  Executive,  evidently  takes  that,  view  of 
the  matter:  but  it  is  obviously  one  thing  for  President 
Roosevelt  to  place  agents  in  Dominican  custom-houses  at 
the  request  of  tin  Dominican  Executive,  and  quite  another 
thing  to  pursue  a similar  course  in  Venezuela  against  tin- 
will  of  President  Castro.  Our  own  belief  is  that,  so  far  us 
the  controversy  tie  tween  France  and  Venezuela  is  concerned, 
our  State  Department  should  urge  upon  both  parties  the 
expediency  of  submitting  the  question  in  dispute  to  the 
Hague  tribunal. 


It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  heated  campaign  of  1 S!H'I 
some  of  nr.  were  a great  deal  annoyed  at  the  position  taken 
by  Dr.  E.  Benjamin  Anurkwr.  then  President  of  Brown 
University.  He  stood  forward  boldly  na  a champion  of  bi- 
metallism and  a*  a supporter  of  William  J.  Bryan.  Such 
independence  did  rot  commend  him  to  the  almoners  of  that 
institution.  After  a little  while  lie  found  Providence  too 
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hot  for  comfort  and  migrated,  first  to  Chicago,  when*  for  n 
year  or  two  he-  was  superintendent  of  public  schools,  and 
then  to  Lincoln,  where,  with  his  friend  Bryan's  help,  he  be- 
came chancellor  of  the  State  University  of  Nebraska.  Con- 
sidering that  only  the  other  day  Air.  BftYAX  in  his  Commoner 
«4>cnied  inclined  to  impute  some  moral  turpitude  to  Air.  John 
D.  R04.-KKKr.Ll.ER  In-eause  the  latter  has  managed  to  make  more 
money  than  any  other  of  his  countrymen  in  the  course  of 
a life  not  yet  very  long,  we  apprdn’nd  that  the  perpetual 
candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  Presidency 
and  his  whilom  protfaf*,  the  chancellor  of  the  Nebraska 
University,  have  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways.  On  Sep- 
tember 23,  Dr.  Anwikwh,  in  an  address  to  the  students  of 
the  institution  whereof  he  is  the  head,  proceeded  formally 
to  occupy  the  stool  of  repentance;  repudiated  bimetallism  and 
all  its  works;  denounced  T.  \V.  Lawson,  of  Boston,  as  a fraud; 
denied  that  the  allegc4l  “ Crimes  of  the  Amalgamated  ” had 
been  shown  to  hare  any  foundation  in  fact;  eulogized  the 
successful  pursuit  of  wealth  by  multimillionaires;  and  pro- 
pounded the  general  principle  that  for  the  wdl-l*eing  of  the 
community  the  main  thing  is  the  piling  up  of  wealth.  There 
are  those  who  will  say  that  since  tin*  conversion  of  Sail 
of  Tarsus  there  has  been  no  more  memorable  exhibition  of 
self-reversal.  It  had  been  for  some  time  susjas-ted  in  the 
Bryanite  camp  that  Chancellor  Andrews  was  no  longer  ortho- 
dox from  the  free-sih-er  point  of  view.  lie  is  a member  of 
the  commission  for  the  distribution  of  Air.  Rockefeller's 
surplus  wealth  among  deferring  eolh*ge*  ami  schools,  ami, 
on  Wednesday,  September  20.  tlie  Democratic  State  <*on- 
vention  aimed  a blow  at  him  by  i-omlemniRg  the  Nebraska 
State  Board  of  University  Regents  for  accepting  from  Air. 
R<n-kekellkk  a gift  of  $«f»,uor>.  In  the  uddres*  which  lie  de- 
livered on  the  following  Saturday  Dr.  Andrews  unquestion- 
ably took  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  it  has  now  come  to  be 
a question.  whether  the  bull  will  toss  him  or  he  shall  throw 
the  bull.  It  is,  apparently,  nip  and  tuck,  though  the  bull 
has  the  advantage  of  a sympathetic  environment. 


Life  must  be  hard  in  (ioruiany  if  a willingness,  and  even 
an  eagerness,  to  seek  reli  *f  from  it  by  self-slaughter  can  be 
accepted  ns  a criterion.  No  fewer  than  11,000  inhabitants 
of  the  tierman  Umpire  committed  suicide  in  1903,  ami  the 
number  is  incrciD-'ng.  Between  19tr2  ami  1903  the  number 
of  adult  suicides  in  Saxony  rose  from  13S8  to  1427,  and  the 
number  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  who  were 
guilty  of  self-murder  ri»*e  from  seven  to  twenty-one  in  the 
interval.  Naturally  the  tendency  to  *uicide  is  attributed  to 
different  onuses,  according  to  the  point  of  view.  Devout 
Christian*  ascribe  the  weakened  d«*siro  for  life  to  the  increase 
of  irreligion,  the  divay  of  faith,  and  the  substitution  of 
H'UHial  materialism  for  the  belief  in  a hereafter.  Tho 
Socialists  explain  the  phenomenon  by  the  dis4-ouraging  dif- 
ficulty of  gaining  a livelihood,  which  narrows  and  darkens 
the  horizon,  and  extinguishes  the  torch  of  hole.  Opponents 
of  the  existing  school  system  impute  the  increase  of  child 
suicide  to  the  fne*  that  children  an*  overdriven.  The  tasks 
imposed  upon  them,  wc  arc  told,  arc  ini|Hissiblc  of  occom- 
plishinent  by  those  who  fall  --lightly  below  tin  normal  ->fuiidnrd 
<if  intellectual  capacity.  The  nss4*rtiou  dcrivi-s  sonic  support 
from  the  fact  that  recently  two  boys,  who  were  S4*nt  hotiH* 
to  their  parents  for  failing  to  do  a Latin  exorcise  properly, 
sought  csen|ie  from  disgrace  in  self-inflicted  death. 

The  decline  in  the  price  of  hoe1-ro«t  sugar  in  France  has 
brought  about  the  doit  ruction  of  one  of  the  largest  fortunes 
nocumulated  bv  Frenchmen  in  our  time,  that  of  M.  IIesri 
Sw,  which  had  been  left  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  bis  widow 
and  children  to  M.  Kiimnt  Cronier,  managing  din*ctor  of 
the  Say  Sugar  Refinery,  nml  long  known  on  the  Paris  Bourse 
ns  the  “ Sugar  King.”  When,  a few  weeks  ago,  the  price 
of  a bag  of  sugar  went  dowu  nearly  fifty  |s*r  cent.,  M.  Jau- 
rot.  a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Drputii-s  and  proprietor 
of  tin*  Prililemps  depart  incur  store,  liwt  iM.fNHI.IXM).  and  was 
declared  i*  bankrupt.  Tli»*  losses  of  Al.  Cromer,  who  also 
had  been  a hull,  were  far  larger,  nml  have  Irvii  computed  at 
as  high  a figure  as  M.  Cromkr’s  suicide  was 

um|iicst  ion  ably  tine  to  remorse  for  his  mismanagement  of 
the  Sat  edntr.  He  was  a poor  but  brilliant,  young  cngim-er 
wlii’ii  the  late  Henri  S.w  transferred  him  from  a modest  post 
in  the  govcrniiH’iit  employ  to  I. is  sugar-refining  works,  of 


which  he  ultimately  became  general  manager,  as  well  as  sole 
executor  of  his  benefactor » will.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Say  fortune  was  largely  the  outcome  of  the  bounties  that  Used 
to  lie  paid  by  the  French  government  on  all  refined  sugar 
exported.  It  is  said  that  the  value  of  the  bounties  received 
in  u single  year  by  the  Say  Sugar  Refinery  amounted  to 
$2,000,000.  After  the  Brussels  Convention,  signed  two  years 
ago,  put  nn  end  to  the  payment  of  hountiea,  it  was  taken 
for  granted  lliat  the  price  of  sugar  in  France  would  undergo 
a great  decline.  As  a matter  of  fact,  th<*  price  at  first  went 
up,  owing  mainly  to  the  deficient  beet-root  crop  of  last  year. 
This  year  the  crop  was  of  extraordinary  volume  and  excellent 
quality.  Consequently  the  bulls  found  it  impossible  to  sus- 
tain prices,  and  the  ruin  of  such  men  as  Jali’Xot  and 
Cromer,  who.  confident  that  prices  would  go  up.  had  bought 
enormous  stocks  for  future  delivery,  was  inevitable. 


It  is  harder  in  Mexico  than  it  is  in  the  United  States 
for  a man.  however  full  of  ability  nml  energy,  to  raise  him- 
self from  the  status  of  a miner  to  that  of  a multimillionaire. 
It  is  harder  because,  under  the  system  of  peonage  that  ob- 
tains in  Mexico,  a miner  ie  like  a medieval  serf  in  this  respect, 
that  he  cannot  leave  his  employment  so  long  as  he  remains 
in  debt  to  his  employer;  and  his  employer,  by  shrewdly  cal- 
culates! advances,  sees  to  it  that  the  miner  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
out  of  debt.  Nevertheless,  the  man  who  is  now  reputed  the 
richest  in  Mexico,  Sefior  Don  Pedro  Alvarado,  whs  once  a 
peon,  the  son  of  a peon.  Ilis  father,  a Mexican  Indian, 
however,  hud  iho  luck  to  secure  from  tlie  Mexican  govern- 
ment permission  to  work  the  Palladia  Hill,  near  Panel,  for 
an  amiunl  tax  of  forty  dollars.  Tho  father  died  without 
lieing  able  to  turn  the  oonoossion  to  lucrative  account.  After 
the  fatlier's  death  five  years  ago,  however,  the  aoii  suewded 
in  borrowing  sufficient  money  to  develop  the  mine,  and  it 
is  now  yielding  a net  income  of  nearly  $30,000  a day.  The 
ore.  mined  in  the  Palmilla  Hill,  like  that  obtained  from  tho 
Comstock  lode,  contains  gold  as  well  as  silver.  Alvarado. 
who  is  now  but  thirty-eight,  lately  renewed  the  offer,  made 
not  long  ago,  to  pay  off  the  Mexican  national  debt,  which 
amounts  to  about  $15,000,000.  His  theory  is  that  he  ought 
to  share  his  good  fortune  with  his  eountry,  but  there  are 
legal  obstacles,  it  seems,  to  the  acceptance  of  his  offer. 


That  is  a very  eonvineing  record  of  the  finding  of  Paul 
Jones's  body  which  General  Horacb  Porter  has  contributed 
to  the  Century  X (agatinn.  He  has  told  the  whole  story  in 
detail,  and  it  will  be  a stubborn  doubter  who,  after  reading  it, 
will  still  doubt  that  the  body  found  and  brought  to  Washing- 
ton was  that  of  Jones  nml  none  other.  The  picture  of  the 
mortal  relics  of  tlie  Admiral  is  not  pretty,  hut  it  was  well 
to  give  it.  It  is  very  interesting,  and  it  heljis  to  convince! 
the  incredulous. 

Grover  Cleveland  in  the  Ladirt'  Home  Journal  reiterates 
his  recent  deprecation  of  women's  clubs,  and  comes  down 
fiat-fooled  against  woman  suffrage.  The  Boston  Herald 
thinks  that  the  woman-suffragists  will  prefer  Theodore 
Rooskvklt'h  iiingaxim*  article  on  bears.  No  doubt  they  will. 
Nevertheless,  we  suspect  that  in  what  Mr.  Cleveland  says 
alsmt  woman  suffrage  he  speaks  the  mind  of  four-fifths  of 
i he  iik'ii  ill  tlie  country  ami  of  niuc-tentha  of  the  women. 
His  convictions  arc  dediled,  but  lie  is  very  courteous  in  ex- 
pounding them.  We  doubt  if  he  regards  women's  dubs  as 
indulgently  as  be  should.  There  are  a great  many  women 
in  tin’  country  who.  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  are  more 
or  le*s  out  of  a job,  and  to  whom  dubs  may  be  a help  amt  a 
resource.  But  thr-re  an*  rluhg  and  dub*,  and  it  makes  some 
difference  what  women  dub  for.  There  seems  to  be  a good 
o]iening  for  organizations  of  women  to  oppose  other  organ- 
izations of  woim-n  whose  aspirations  need  to  be  checked.  We 
presume,  for  exampU*.  that  Mr.  Cleveland  docs  not  disapprove 
tin1  women’s  antisuffrage  organizations.  For  our  part,  we 
would  like  to  so<*  an  organization  of  women  to  fight  the 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  on  the  army-canteen 
issue.  There  is  no  one  to  fight  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  in  Congress 
on  that  matter  except  army  officer*  who  have  no  political 
influence,  nml  a few  di*i»a«»ini]nte  men.  The  W.  C.  T.  U. 
nml  its  aili4*H  have  their  own  way  with  the  Congressmen  »t 
present.  An  opposition  organized  l»jr  women  who  believe  that 
the  aut ican teen  law  works  misdiief  with  the  soldiers  would 
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wm  likely  lo  be  more  effective  with  Congress  than  any  op- 
position that  is  now  in  prus|>eet. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Maine  W.  C.  T.  IT.  at  Bar  Harbor, 
on  September  *20,  Mr*.  StkveXR,  president  of  the  national 
W.  C.  T.  IJ.,  was  present  and  expressed  her  sentiments  ubmit 
tl»e  antieanteeii  law.  Observing  that  an  effort  would  probably 
be  made  to  rej)eal  the  law  at  the  next  session  of  Congress, 
she  said : 

Those  who  favor  the  reiiwil  of  the  antieanteeii  law  represent 
the  liquor-makers.  liquor-dealer*.  and  liquor-drinker*.  'Hie  W. 

T.  I’,  feel*  confident  tluil  the  nl»>1i»Uiiii-iit  of  the  liquor-can- 
teen is  for  the  highest  interest  of  the  soldier  and  of  the  country 
a*  well.  We  me  no  reason  why  the  I'nited  States  should  not  go 
still  further,  and  require  of  its  employees  total  abstinence,  as  is 
done  in  many  of  the  lending  business  corporations. 

Mrs.  Stevens  is  misleading  when  she  speaks  of  “ liquor-can- 
teenr."  “ Liquor  * is  a word  commonly  used  to  mean  spirit*, 
whereas  the  canteen,  which  was  suppressed  and  is  wanted  back, 
sold  only  beer  and  light  wines.  If  Mrs.  Stevens  knew  a* 
much  about  drinks  ns  President  Hadley  docs  about  poker, 
she  would  not  confuse  (much  leas  mix)  liquor  anil  beer. 
So  fur  a*  concern h the  regulation  of  any  one’s  own  habit* 
a limited  knowledge  of  drink*  will  do.  To  hold  that  all 
intoxicants  arc  unwholesome  and  dangerous,  and  to  avoid 
them  habitually,  make*  a fairly  safe  rule  for  one’s  own 
conduct.  But  whoever  undertakes,  a*  Mrs.  Steven*  and  her 
associate*  do,  to  regulate  the  drinks  of  other  people,  should 
have  a for  more  thorough  and  expert  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject than  that.  Such  knowledge  should  combine  research  and 
theory  with  intelligent  practice.  Neither  a declared  abstainer 
nor  an  excessive  drinker  is  fit  to  regulate  the  drink*  of  such  a 
body  of  men  a*  our  soldiers.  That  can  only  be  done  to  advan- 
tage by  some  one  who  know*  men  and  also  knows  drinks.  We 
suspect  that  Mrs.  Stkvkn*  knows  ncitlicr.  Site  calls  beer  " liq- 
uor.” The  argument  for  the  canteen,  as  is  well  known,  is  that 
if  the  soldier*  can  get  beer  at  home,  they  arc  very  much  less 
likely  to  go  to  outpost  saloon*  and  buy  “ liquor  ” — to  wit, 
bad  whiskey.  However,  let  Mr*.  Stevens  state  her  case  as 
she  will;  if  what  she  advocates  could  ensue — if  Uncle  Sam 
<*»uld  be  induced  to  require  total  abstinence  of  all  hi*  em- 
ployees — one  great  and  irritating  objection  to  the  anti- 
canteen  law  would  be  dissolved,  since  in  that  case  the  soldiers 
alone  would  no  longer  be  singled  out  to  bo  the  victims  of 
prohibitory  legislation  that  works  them  injury. 


One  Baptist  minister  objected  to  the  resolution*  in  honor 
of  Mayor  Uoi.ijnh  passed  at  the  conference  of  the  Baptist 
minister*  of  Boston,  on  the  ground  that  “ Mayor  OiULlxa 
wa*  a Roman  (’at Indie,  and  his  son  had  attended  a Jesuit 
college  and  was  a devoted  Catholic.”  The  ministers  very  much 
regretted  the  dissent  of  the  one  objector,  yet  it  was  useful  in 
its  way  as  showing  the  progress  of  the  n**t. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  ha*  decided  that  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  cannot  sell  it*  Boston 
property,  and  cannot  build  over  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
area  of  its  site.  It  might  imtIuijw  extend  itself  upward*  if 
tire  laws  permit  high  building*  in  that  pari  of  Boston,  but 
high  buildings  are  costly  ami  “Tech”  is  not  rich.  If  phys- 
ical limitation*  nr»  to  restrict  its  growth,  perhaps  then*  will 
be  a rral  demand  for  the  technical  school  which  the  McKay 
bequest  will  constrain  Harvard  to  build  up  if  the  plan  to 
merge  with  “ Tech  ” finally  collapses.  Perhaps  it  has  collapsed 
already.  We  arc  not  quite  sure  a*  to  its  status  now,  whether 
it  is  dead,  dying,  moribund,  comatose,  or  convalescent.  It  was 
horn  an  invalid,  lived  in  an  incubator,  and  ha*  had  more 
Iriend*  who  were  eager  to  mourn  it*  decease  than  any  worthy 
educational  project  that  we  can  remember.  We  *u*|**et  that 
the  doctors  who  have  it  in  charge  will  all  »?gh  with  relief 
when  they  can  say  that  they  have  discharged  their  full  duty 
and  that  the  patient’s  sufferings  are  ended. 

Bernard  Siiaw — Bumptious  Bernard-  has  heard  that  " the 
public  librarian  in  New  York”  ha*  put  his  books  on  the 
restricted  list.  lie  is  very  mad  ami  agreeably  voluble  about 
it.  We  sympathize  with  him.  Also  with  the  public  librarian,  if 
we  have  got  one.  and  he  ha*  done  ns  said.  Siiaw  talks  about 
very  improper  thing*  in  his  lswiks,  but  he  talk*  very  dcsi'ii tl.v 
and  amusingly  about  them.  If  the  “ public  librarian  ” thinks 


Shaw’s  books  are  not  all  fit  meat  for  growing  children,  he 
is  right,  and  Mr.  Siiaw  will  probably  agree  with  him.  But 
they  are  clean  book*  that  interest  the  mind  mid  not  at  all  the 
passions. 

Printer  a Ink  quotes  (Scueral  Taymir,  of  the  Boston  Globe, 
a*  saying  that  the  Sunday  papers  cannot  go  on  a*  they  are 
at  tin:-  present  price.  Since  they  Ixgnu  to  lie  sold  for  fi\’c 
cent*  they  have  grown  enormously.  lie  thinks  the  price  must 
now  go  to  six  rents,  mid  he  belicA'es  that  if  they  ull  go  to  six 
cents  together,  tlieir  circulation  will  continue  practically  un- 
abated. These  am  *ml  thoughts.  In  the  count  iy  towns  the 
Sunday  paper*  bring  six.  seven,  and  right  cents  now,  and 
like  enough  six  cents  would  be  paid  very  generally  for  them 
if  live  cents  ceased  to  do.  But  instead  of  raising  the  price, 
why  not  cut  the  jMipers  down  a cent’s  worth?  Then*  an*  many 
readers  who  would  be  willing  to  pay  more  for  their  Sunday 
i*l**rs  provided  they  got  less,  and  who  would  be  still  more 
highly  appreciative  of  a reduction  in  the  bulk  of  the  papers 
without  any  change  in  price.  general  Taymir  say*  if  'ill  of 
them  incrcasisl  the  price,  the  circulation  would  hold.  So  it 
would  if  all  of  them  reduced  the  quantity.  Maybe  the  ideal 
arrangement  would  be  to  have  the  Sunday  papers  s:.<ld  by 
the  pound,  but  there  would  he  practical  difficulties  about 
that,  since  pure  has-  rs  who  did  not  care  to  buy  a whole  piq>er 
might  get  nothing  hut  advertisements,  and  though  the  adver- 
tisements are  wonderful,  the  mind  shrinks  from  sustaining 
itself  on  them  alone. 


Colonel  Uohkkt  (Shier  Monroe  is  a good-enough  man  to 
be  Mayor  of  N**w  York;  too  good  to  lx*  set  up  to  lx*  knocked 
down  without  a real  figlit.  Still,  it  i*  a handsome  compliment 
to  him  that  Brother  Ci  ttixo  should  want  him  to  run.  We 
guess  lie  won’t  run,  but,  anyway,  lie  ha*  received  a A'aluablc 
certificate  of  moral  and  political  character. 


The  Providence  Journal  tell*  about  a man  who  has  revolted 
from  the  cigar-hand,  ami  won’t  buy  cigar*  that  have  hands  on 
them.  He  says  it  is  troublesome  to  get  the  bands  off,  that  he 
d<x**n’t  want  to  pick  at  them  with  his  finger  nails  or  get  n 
knife  out  mid  dissect  tlicm  off  every  time  lie  smoke*.  And 
unless  he  i*  very  careful  he  cut*  or  tear*  the  wrapper  so  that 
the  cigar  won’t  draw.  He  maintains  that  the  band*  are  n 
nuisance,  and  he  will  have  no  more  of  them.  lie  is  entirely 
right.  The  cigar-bmid*  are  a nuisance.  Wo  doubt  if  they 
give  any  assurance  a*  to  (Ik*  quality  of  the  cigar,  and  as 
embellishments  they  can  well  he  spared.  All  grade*  of  cigars 
have  them  now — five-centers,  ten-centers,  and  all  the  rest. 
They  1*0*1  a little  something,  which  the  smoker  pays.  They 
have  had  tlieir  innings  and  it  ha*  lasted  too  long.  They 
ought  to  go. 

We  set*  l>r.  Benjamin  Andrews  quoted  a*  *|K*akiug  in 
deprecation  of  “ this  hatred  of  the  rich,  *o  deep,  so  wide- 
spread. so  intense  even  to  savagery,  so  unreasoning  and  re- 
lentless,” “this  bruti*h  antipathy,  which  luis  the  sympathy 
and  support  *»f  all  classes,  oven  of  the  rich  themselves.”  I* 
it.  so  in  Nebraska  ? We  have  not  noticed  it  hereabout*.  A 
Herman  observer  (Professor  Mt  nntkhrkbc.  of  Harvard,  we 
think),  in  writing  a hook  about  the  Americans  for  Herman 
render*,  lately  jqsike  of  the  rcninrkabV  absence  of  jealousy 
of  wealth  in  thi*  country.  He  attributed  it  to  the  abunduuce 
of  opportunity,  which  made  our  men  tolerant  of  other  men’s 
winnings  ho  long  as  they  had  a fair  chance  themselv«*s.  We 
incline  to  the  Herman  writer’s  view.  It  does  not  scorn  to  u* 
that  our  people  are  resentful  of  wealth  iu  others'  hauls 
provided  it  wn*  honestly  come  by,  and  did  not  involve  an  un- 
fair or  illegal  hogging  of  clumccs  that  all  should  share.  If 
you  can  persuade  them  that  any  group  of  men  is  going  to  got. 
all  the  wealth  there  is.  that  makes  th<*ni  nervous;  but  so  long 
a*  tliey  believe  there  is  going  to  be  enough  left,  they  don’t 
bother  much,  so  far  as  we  can  observe,  about  the  size  of  any 
pile  that  seems  to  have  been  decently  accumulated.  And 
when  there  is  jealousy,  it  touche*,  a*  we  lately  pointed  out. 
the  men  who.  having  got  much  money,  try  to  give  some  of  it 
away.  There  is  little  concern  *il*mt  Uncle  Sage.  Aii  ec- 
centric person  may  throw  a bomb  at  him  in  a friendly  way 
now  ami  ibeu,  but  there  i*  no  measurable  feeling  that  he  is 
injurious  or  i*  having  too  much  fun.  Whereas  nowaduy* 
rich  men  who  are  big  givers’  are  much  more  closely  scrutinized. 
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The  Publication  of  Campaign  Contributions 

I «*  view  of  certain  recent  (liM,li»un,»i  we  may  take  for  Krantal 
thnt  Prewidcnt  Roosevelt.  in  hi*  annual  message  to  Congreas, 
will  rr[wnl  with  rni])ha.»i<  Dip  recommendation.  which  he  made  last 
IVceniber,  thnt  the  Federal  tire*  should  po  ax  far  a*.  under 

the  Constitution.  it  I*  possible  to  po.  to  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion not  only  of  expenditure*  for  nominations  ami  election*  |ier- 
sunnily  Imrnr  hy  nil  candidate*  for  Federal  office,  Imt  also  of  all 
contributions  received  and  expenditure*  made  by  political  commit- 
tee*. About  the  constitutional  power  of  (Amp re**  to  protect  from 
corruption  or  umliie  influence  the  election  of  member*  of  the  House 
of  l!eprp*cntative*  then*  is  no  doubt  whatever:  it  ha*  la*en  re- 
peatedly affirmed  by  the  Tailed  State*  Supreme  Court.  It  i»  equal- 
ly clear,  in  view  of  the  decision*  of  thnt  tribunal,  that — although 
the  ehoiee  of  Presidential  elector*  i*  n State  function,  and  could 
not  be  regulotcd  by  Federal  law.  if  it  were  performed,  a*  it  used 
to  he.  by  a State  Legislature,  or  were  discharged  at  an  election 
where  only  State  oflirer*  were  voted  for — a Federal  statute  for- 
biddinp  the  *ccret  expenditure  of  money  to  influence  an  election 
at  which  a Representative  in  Congress  i*  to  Ik*  chosen  would  la* 
valid  and  effectual  to  rompc!  publicity  in  respect  to  all  expendi- 
ture* tending  to  affect  the  election  of  any  Candida ti**  at  such 
election,  including,  of  course.  Presidential  electors  if  they  were 
chosen  at  the  same  time  and  place.  The  declaration*  of  the 
Cnited  State*  Supreme  Court  on  this  |*»int  were  brought  together 
in  a cogent  article  contributed  by  the  Hon  PKHRV  Bei.Moxt  to  the 
Febrmuy  number  of  the  Xorth  dmm’cwn  IfcriVir.  It  i*  settled, 
then,  that  Congress  can  const itnt in nnlly  assent  to  the  request 
which  Mr.  Roosfvki.t  may  Ik*  e\|»eeted  to  make,  and  enn  compel 
the  publication  of  all  contributions  to  r-nnifMiign  expenditure*  in- 
tended for  the  promotion  of  the  diction  of  a Presidential  candi- 
date, wherever  l*re*idrnti«l  electors  are  clmseii  at  tin.*  *atne  time 
and  place  a*  Representative*  in  Congress. 

The  President's  determination  to  put  an  end  to  the  campaign 
contribution*  of  ror|>ornliona  at  Presidential  elections,  so  far.  at 
least,  a*  publicity  will  stop  them,  is  certain  to  be  earnestly  sup- 
ported hy  hi*  new  Secretary  of  State,  the  Hon.  KURT*  Root,  whim- 
own  position  with  reference  to  the  matter  wa*  strictly  defined 
eleven  years  ago  in  the  New  York  Constitutional  Convention.  An 
amendment  to  New  York'*  State  Constitution  which  was  advo- 
cated. if  not  drafted,  hy  him  provided  thnt  no  corporation  should, 
directly  or  indirectly,  use  any  of  its  money  or  property  for  or  in 
aid  of  any  political  party  or  organization,  or  for  or  in  aid  of  any 
candidate  for  politinil  office,  or  for  nomination  for  such  oilier,  or 
in  any  manner  use  any  of  its  money  or  property  for  any  political 
purpose  whatever,  or  lor  the  reimbursement  or  indemnification  of 
any  person  for  moneys  or  property  so  used.  This  amendment,  al- 
though a third  reading  wa*  ordered,  did  not  eventually  pass,  main- 
ly on  the  ground  thnt  the  proposed  powrr  being  already  lodged  in 
the  New  York  Legislature,  it  wa*  superfluous  to  incorporate  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  State  what  could  lie  enacted  as  a statute. 
In  a speech  on  the  amendment,  Mr.  Rout  pointed  out  that  the 
language  would  have  to  be  modified  so  as  not  to  apply  to  corpora- 
tion* engaged  in  the  publication  of  newspapers.  They  unquestion- 
ably have  a right  to  use  their  property  in  nid  of  a political  party 
or  candidate.  He  warmly  approved  of  the  amendment,  however. 
mi  far  a*  it*  principal  purpose  was  concerned,  which  was  to  pre 
vent  the  great  railroad  mm|mnics.  the  great  insurance  companies, 
the  great  telegraph  and  telephone  companies,  and  all  great  cor- 
porate aggregations  of  wealth  from  using  their  corporate  funds, 
direcllv  or  indirectly,  to  send  mem  Ivors  to  the  Stale  legislature, 
there  to  vote  for  the  protection  and  advancement  of  their  cor- 
porate interests  against  those  of  the  public.  S|M-akiug  in  1894,  Mr. 
Root  expressed  the  conviction  that  the  time  had  come  when  some- 
thing ought  to  lie  done  to  put  a check  to  the  giving  of  $50,000  or 
UlftO.WHi  by  a great  corporation  for  political  purpose*,  u|*m  the 
understanding  that  a debt  would  lie  thereby  created  from  a political 
party  to  the  donor.  He  denounced  the  practice  a*  more  calculated 
1o  shake  tin*  mnt'nb-nee  of  the  plain  |N-oplc  of  small  means  in  <mr 
political  institutions  than  any  other  pructiee  thnt  lias  obtained 
since  otir  Federal  Constitution  Itceanic  operative.  lie  was  of  the 
opinion  that  corporation*  should  lie  absolutely  forbidden  to  con- 
tribute to  cnm|Mign  fund*,  under  the  penalty  of  a forfeiture  of 
their  charter*,  lb-  added  that,  in  hi*  judgment.  Ilu-  eor|w>rations 
themselves,  as  well  a»  the  coiiimutiily  at  large,  would  Ik-  liem-lited 
by  «uch  a prohibition.  For  it  would  Is*  a protection  to  eurpora* 
lions  and  candidates  against  extortionate  demands,  .is  well  as  a 
protection  to  the  people  against  the  payment  of  a legislative  con- 
sideration for  corporate  contribution*,  a consideration  which  must 
inevitably  Involve  a sacrifice  of  the  people's  interest*. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  the  enforcement  of  publicity  would 
snftlee  to  stop  contribution*  by  cor|M>rations  to  campaign  funds. 
The  Knglisli  Corrupt  and  Illegal  Practice  Prevention  Act,  which 
was  passed  in  the  latter  part  of  (/uven  Ymtoria'u  reign,  assure* 
the  frdb-st  publicity  in  res  pert  to  any  r-ontributions  made  to  u 
Parliamentary  campaign  fund  by  providing  that  a statement  must 
Is*  made  of  .ill  subscript  ion*  received  l»v  election  agent*  for  any 
purpose  connected  with  the  conduct  or  management  of  u Parlia- 


mentary election,  with  a statement  of  the  name  of  every  perron 
from  whom  the  sand*  ha*  l**en  received.  In  1897,  three  of  our 
States,  namely.  Tennessee.  Florida,  and  Nebraska,  besides  taking 
other  precaution*  against  corrupt  practices  at  elections,  enacted 
a law  absolutely  prohibiting  contributions  by  corporations  to  parties 
or  candidates.  There  i*  no  lark,  then,  of  precedents  for  the  Fed- 
eral statute  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  call  for. 

We  presume  that  nolmtly  disputes  the  expediency  of  restricting 
contributions  by  corporation*  to  campaign  funds.  It  is  not  w 
clear  that  the  freedom  of  individual*  to  contribute  according  to 
their  mean*  ami  inclinations  to  party  organizations  should  lie 
trammelled.  There  should  he  no  scereev'  a Ism  l such  subscription*, 
however.  The  law  should  expose  them  to  the  torch  of  publicity, 
l’arty  organization*  are,  no  doubt,  essential  to  the  working  of 
party  government,  and  money  is  needed  for  the  operation  of  the 
machinery.  The  people  have,  nevertheless,  a right  to  know  by 
whom  the  money  is  supplied. 


Personal 

TOR  ERRATIC  YOUNG  KING 

Tiik  young  King  of  Spain  continue*  to  emulate  Peck’s  Rad  Hoy. 
While  in  Cahadonga  the  King  visited  the  shrine,  and  was  induced 
to  inspect  the  sacred  relic*.  The  Rislmp  of  Cahadonga  showed  the 
King  St.  Pmtn'n  toe  nail  and  St.  PaCL'b  hair.  The  King  stopped 
him  with: 

**  Say.  Bishop,  do  you  lielievc  that  nonsense?” 

The  M-andaliz**!  bishop  affirmed  thnt  he  did. 

“ Well,  I don’t."  replied  ALTON  HO.  14  I’m  going  to  dinner.” 

The  young  iminV  reckless  automobiling  evokeil  mi  much  criti- 
cism that  Premier  Mavra  ventured  to  point  out  to  him  the  dan- 
ger of  using  the  street*  of  Madrid  as  a race-course,  and  the  fact 
that  the  municipal  laws  were  broken  by  his  Majesty.  Altoxm 
was  greatly  angered  over  the  remarks  of  the  Premier,  and  at  oner 
demanded  the  government'*  resignation  for  impertinence.  The 
resignation*  were  handed  in,  and  u new  government,  was  formed. 
One  evening  the  King,  disguised  a«  a laborer,  slipped  away  from 
the  pala<**  unrci-ounixed  by  the  guards,  and  proceeded  alone  and 
on  foot  to  tlie  slums  of  Madrid  to  attend  a working-men's  tm II. 
He  passed  the  night  dancing,  drinking,  and  playing,  and  returned 
to  the  palace  at  dawn  half-intoxicated.  The  (/neon-mother,  ac- 
quainted of  his  mysterious  di*appenrance  from  the  palace,  had 
spent  the  night  in  agony,  fnncyir.g  him  the  victim  of  a plot.  When 
she  heard  the  cause  of  his  absence  she  felt  compelled  to  remon- 
strate. Hhe  approached  him  in  his  apartments,  and  represented 
to  him  that  he  wa*  not  only  compromising  his  reputation,  but 
endangering  his  crown.  The  King,  losing  his  temper,  told  her  to 
mind  her  own  Imsinesa  and  respert  his  authority  like  the  rest 
of  hi*  subjects.  The  Queen  replied  that  in  the  ryes  of  God  the 
son  owed  submission  to  his  mother.  The  King  finally  ordered 
lier  out  of  the*  royal  palace.  The  Queen  remaining  impassive, 
the  King  cried  violently, 

“ I shall  call  my  guards  to  throw  you  into  the  streets  of 
Madrid." 

lie  was  ringing  to  give  the  order  when  his  confessor,  to  whom 
the  scene  had  been  reported  by  a terrified  servant,  came  hur- 
riedly in.  and.  closing  the  door*,  remained  with  the  royal  couple 
until  be  suiceedcd  in  restoring  peace.  The  Queen-mother  then 
declined  to  see  the  King  save  in  public,  and  passed  most  of  her 
time  in  prayer. 

So  much  Interest  i*  felt  in  Spain  in  the  probable  choice  of  a 
bride  for  the  royal  youngster  that,  to  hi*  great  delight,  a news- 
paper started  a guessing  contest,  which  resulted  ns  follows: 

1,  Prim-es*  OljOA  of  ('utnherland  (aged  21). 

2.  Princess  Victoria  of  Prussia  (aged  13). 

.3.  Prince**  Wiltmi  to.  of  Itavaria  luged  21). 

•t.  Prince**  PATRICIA  of  Connaught  (aged  19). 

;r».  Prince**  Makik  Antoinette  of  Mecklenburg  • Schwerin 
( aged  21). 

•).  Prim****  Beatrice  of  Saxe-Coburg  (aged  21). 

7.  Prince**  Kxa  of  Hnticnhcrg  (aged  IS). 

8.  Princtss  Lucim  of  (Jrfauna  (aged  23). 

The  MUCCros  of  this  journalistic  stroke  induced  the  Dinno  Ulna- 
trndn  to  seek  from  it*  reader*  expression*  of  preference.  Sixty- 
two  thousand  vote*  were  east.  Princess  Kna  receiving  30,128, 
Prince**  Patricia  21,230.  and  Princess  Izhtike  3002.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  he  doesn’t  fancy  Kxa.  and  that  Patricia  is  in  love 
with  an  English  naval  lieutenant,  and  won’t  have  him.  bo  the  con- 
census of  opinion  is  that  Izh'Ihk,  whose  sister  is  the  Queen  of 
Portugal,  will  get  the  place. 

Markov  ha*  named  a new  street  the  Theodor  Roosevelt  strasae. 

It  i*  rumored  that  Mr.  .Iamb*  H.  Hyde  is  engaged.— Boston 
Pont. 

What,  again? 

In  Holland,  w hen  you  want  nn  automobile  you  ask  for  a “ snell- 
iwftrdelooszooodcerspooiwcgpitroolrijtuug,'’  which  means  literally 
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“ the  rapid-horsrle**-without-rail*drivonby.petrolcuui  thing/*  Or 
you  ran  walk. 

We  have  mfivwl  and  lnin»niitlnl  to  the  treasurer  of  the  fund 
for  Beet  Harte'n  family  $25  from  Mr.  Auouni  Mack,  of  Somer- 
ville, New  Jersey,  an  I $-’>  from  Mr.  Puimp  lUr.  of  Nashville, 
rpnnraw. 

Those  people  who  have  been  snipping  about  President  llAnLgY’n 
apparent  familiarity  with  the  gient  Atneiiran  game  should  not 
overlook  the  authority  conveyed  by  the  reference  of  an  illustrious 
|M-rw»nage  to  a square  deal. 

The  lamdon  society  paper*;  are  still  talking  altout  Mrs.  JoiLV 
Jacob  Ahtor’h  great  success  over  there  in  the  recent  season.  What 
scented  to  impress  them  most  was  the  marked  difference,  noted 
licre  long  ago.  hrtnran  an  American  and  an  English  Aktob — a 
lady  and  a cad. 

An  Knglish  art  critic  dubs  Saroext  '*  the  American  Vei.ahqckz," 
and  then  spoils  it  by  linking  up  IIpunk-Joskh  as  " the  English 
HorTH'KUI."  Once  upon  a time  a man  told  U msitCK  that  the 
world  had  produced  only  two  great,  pointer* — VrxANqi'K  and 
Whistler,  “Why  lug  in  VUAsqt'KZ!"  was  the  appreciative 
retort. 

President  birnCT  says  that  lip  will  probably  withdraw  from 
|M>litii.D  altogether  when  his  present  term  expire*,  lie  cttuld  have 
a reelection,  but  will  not.  '*  1 could  he  of  use."  he  add*,  naively. 
" a*  a rnends-r  uf  the  Senate,  but  while  mV  dislriet  would  prole 
ably  send  me  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputie*.  the  Department  would 
11  tt  elect  me  Senator.  I am  considered  loo  conservative  and  not 
sufficiently  republican." 

.Toitx  McI.t't'KIE.  faithful  burgess  of  llomrstead  during  the 
great  strike,  mid  hard  luck  out  West,  and  u mutiiai  friend  noti- 
fied Mr.  Caknruh..  who  promptly  offered  assistance.  McbrcKiE 
was  touched  by  his  former  employer’s  generosity,  ami.  while  de- 
clining the  proffer,  said,  heartily.  " A NOV  is  damned  white,  any- 
way." The  laird,  equally  pleased,  *aid  he  wished  no  better 
epitaph  upon  his  tomb-tone,  but  it  will  probably  have  to  undergo 
a slight  mod ilien lion. 

A President  has  no  opportunity  to  enjoy  himself  without  fetch- 
ing complaint  from  somebody.  Now  comes  our  neigldstr.  the 
Time*,  objecting  to  his  writing  aliout  hi*  bear  hunts  on  the  ground 
that  it  “ is  disturbing  to  mind*  possessed  of  the  well-established 
idea*  as  to  the  dignity  of  the  Presidential  office  and  the  proper 
ladiavior  of  its  incumbent/*  Hut  what  would  the  Times  have  an 
active  man  do  with  all  the  spire  time  he  ha*  on  hi*  hand*?  He 
can't  chop  wood,  or  go  submarining,  or  make  prearhinents  all  the 
time.  Why  not  tell  !**ar  stories? 

Referring  to  Secretary  LnKti's  communication  to  a Western 
•alitor  to  the  effect  that  the  President  would,  “under  no  circum- 
stance*, accept  a nomination  for  the  Presidency  again."  Dr. 
McKelway  buy*:  "The  whole  event  is  a novelty  in  pditics  which 
illustrates  Mr.  Roosevelt's  versatility — or  hi-  efficiency  in  being 
the  cause  of  versatility  in  others.'*  Now  what  under  the  sun 
ilea's  the  doctor  mean  by  that!  Whit  i*  there  that  is  " versatile" 
in  the  simple  reiteration  of  a plain  statement!  Everybody  cog. 
oi/ant  of  his  views  knows  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  feel-  that  all  he 
can  do  for  the  benelit  of  his  country  in  hi*  prrsent  position  can 
lie  done  in  the  next  three  and  one-half  years.  After  that.  Hoot 
or  Takt. 

King  KnWAlit).  or  the  Duke  of  Something  or  Other,  a*  he  is 
known  while  incog  at  Marienhad,  met  Mrs.  I 'otter  Palmer  in  the 
gardens,  and  jotulurly  reproved  her  for  driving  her  motor  too 
rapidly.  And  Mrs.  Palmer  replied.  “ Well,  certainly,  you  cannot 
talk,  fur  you  yourself  drove  *0  furiously  when  you  went  to 
I 'arl-laid  the  other  day  that  yon  knocked  over  a man,  ami  if 
you  had  not  la-on  King  of  England  you  would  have  been  taken 
into  custody.”  His  Majesty  did  not  like  this  free  and  easy  re- 
tort. and  the  English  King  and  Chicago  queen  no  longer  -p-ak  a* 
they  pass  by.  Mrs.  I’.vi.mkr’h  only  response  to  the  suhmspicnt 
royal  snub  was  that  hi*  Majesty  was  either  incog  or  wasn't,  and, 
if  lie  was,  he  should  Is*  address**!  like  anybody  else — which  -reins 
logical  enough,  though  we  suspect  accompanied  by  some  heart- 
burning. 

A “lady  novelist  " now  declares,  in  the  Furl  nightly  Rcrinr,  that 
President  Koomkvklt  i*  in  favor  of  “The  Re»ubject inn  of  Woman.” 
She  doesn't  know  him.  “ I Mirvc,"  he  said,  once  upon  a time, 
•*  in  women’s  rights  as  much  as  in  men's,  and.  imbed,  a little  more. 
The  mother  must  be  more  than  a head  nurse  and  housekeeper.  She 
must  have  an  interrst  in  outside  things  to  keep  up  her  self-re- 
*|iect : and  if  she  lose*  that  self-respect.  she  lose*  that  of  her  chil- 
dren. No  family  can  become  all  it  ought  to  la*  if  the  mother 
liars  not  keep  in  touch  sufficiently  with  outside  interests,  and 
with  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  to  he  an  intellect  tin  I stimulus 
to  her  children  ...  I have  nut  iced  in  women's  colleges.”  he 
added,  “the  tine  type — cultivation  of  the  body  not  neglected  in 
cultivation  of  the  brain,  and  both  not  ilevclop-d  at  the  exp-use 


of  the  character."  That  ought  to  suffice  to  satisfy  the  most  lady- 
like uf  lady  novelist*. 

When,  a while  ago,  tlx*  Czar  had  a worse  attack  of  nerve*  than 
usual  he  sent  for  Philippic,  the  man  with  *up-rnatural  gifts,  and 
spent  hours  alone  with  him  in  the  forest,  so  nim-h  to  his  lienetit 
that  lie  gave  the  mini  the  title  of  general  and  an  automobile 
costing  $*000.  Hut  Philippe  was  not  rapacious.  His  wife's  in- 
come placed  him  far  ulwivc  want.  He  cured  her  of  a nervous  dis- 
ease. and  to  prove  ber  gratitude  she  married  him,  allowing  him 
un  equal  right  to  her  40,000  francs  a year.  He  was  born  in  u 
mountain  gorge  nnir  lai  Sah-ite.  had  visions  in  childhood,  and 
lie  fol lowed  his  father's  example  in  setting  up  to  cure  nervous 
diseases  by  the  imp»*ition  of  hand*,  or  the  magnetism  of  his 
eye,  which  lie  lived  firmly  on  the  patient.  Hut  the  sufferer,  or. 
if  an  infant,  hi*  parent*  ami  other  members  of  his  family,  had 
to  purge  their  heart*  of  hatred  and  ill-nature — not  an  easy  task 
for  some  ]H>oplc  we  know. 

The  Washington  /*o«f  expresses  disgust  heenusc,  in  a recent 
speech,  Governor  Box,  of  Vermont,  declared  that  “oxen  are 
tvpiiwl  of  the  character  of  Vermont."  The  /**»*/ V notion  is  that 
the  tlreen  Mountain  fanner  will  resent  the  coinpirison  a*  an 
at  tempt  hv  fJovemor  Hki.i.  to  patronize  him.  Appircutly.  the 
Post  dis -n't  know  that  Mr.  Hki.i.  himself  i*  the  lirst  farmer  in 
tin*  Stale,  and  we*  elected  (Inver nor  chiefly  liccuuse  for  year*  lie 
hiiM  l**-n  Miis’er  of  the  (» range.  Indeed.  he  has  never  been  any 
thing  else.  and  hi*  madder  patches,  hilly  pastures,  and  red  ham- 
are  the  priile  of  Walden.  Still,  we  are  di*p»cd  to  aswnt  mildly 
to  the  justice  of  the  Post’*  criticism.  The  ox  is  well  enough, 
hut,  after  all.  he  i*  only  an  ox,  pitient  awl  plodding  and  tract- 
able. but,  alas!  invariably  stupid.  Even  the  cow  on  the  great  seal 
i*  to  lw  preferrid.  to  *uv  nothing  of  thp  spirited  buck  represented 
alaove  the  " Fri-edom  and  1‘nity.”  (Jovcrnor  Bell  can  do  better. 
If  he  would  really  hit  the  hull'*  eye  in  typifying  the  character  of 
the  great,  uucnnqnered.  and  unconquerable  commonwealth,  let 
him  dust  his  glu»*<-s,  take  the  f/ounrho/rl  Hook  of  1‘orlry  from 
the  shelf  tiehind  the  stove,  and  read  from  Sir  William  -Ion eh: 

Men  who  their  duties  know. 

Hut  know  their  right-,  and,  knowing,  dare  maintain. 
Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow. 

And  ern-h  the  tyrant,  while  they  rend  the  chain:— 
These  constitute  a stale. 

That’s  Vermont  to  o T. 

The  Kaiser  is  getting  busy  again.  On  Saturday  at  Hamburg 
he  referred  to  his  recollections  of  the  Franco- Prussian  war.  and 
to  the  “deep  impression”  made  up>n  him  “by  the  sorrow  and 
anguish  which  war  brings  upon  a country,  and  by  the  suffering- 
and  hnrd*lii|*«  which  the  people  endured."  That  wa*  why  he  had 
made  it  hi*  “chief  care”  to  see  that  peace  wa*  preserved  for 
Oermnny.  Hut  mi  Monday  al  Coblenz,  after  the  unfailing  stimulii* 
of  11  military  review,  it  was  the  soldier  who  spike.  The  Eighth 
Army  Corps,  which  had  paraded  before  him.  was,  he  said,  a 
"frontier  corps.”  It  pleased  him  to  see  it  nnt  "in  parade  uni- 
form.” hut  “ in  marching  order,"  like  a ship  " with  it*  decks 
cleared  for  action.”  That  wa*  how  it  should  ever  lx*.  “ The 
finest  uniform  the  Prussian  soldier  can  wear  i*  the  dress  in 
which  he  victoriously  faces  hi*  foe  in  the  field/’  The  following 
evening  yet  another  note  was  struck.  It  wa*  no  longer  a nation 
of  warriors  that  (he  Kaiser  contemplated,  hut  " a p*op!c  dwelling 
together  in  happy  unity,  every  man  respecting  and  honoring  his 
neighbor,  and  looking  upward  to  the  common  Saviour  and  Al- 
mighty Clod."  Another  sermon  or  two  from  our  President  would 
wem  to  lie  in  order.  They  needn't  he  long  one*. 

That  Nature  herself  in  time  will  solve  the  negro  problem, 
which  so  perplexes  his  fellow  Southerners  and  their  well  wishers 
at  the  North.  i»  the  conviction  expressed  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Smith,  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  Tula  tie  I’niversity.  in  a book  railed  The 
fWor  hint:  n Brief  for  Ihe  l 'nborn.  His  belief  i*  that  the  col- 
ored race  in  the  1‘nited  State*  i*  doomed  to  extermination  in  the 
course  of  some  generation*  through  the  increasing  preponderance 
of  the  death-rate  over  the  birth-rate.  The  asserted  prcpmdcrunce 
of  mortality  over  natural  increment  he  undertake*  to  prove  by 
the  statistic*  of  our  colored  pipulatioii.  The  assumption  that  the 
failure  of  the  birth-rate  to  keep  pace  with  the  death-rate  will  lie 
emphasized  as  lime  goes  on  i»  based  11pm  the  following  grounds: 
fir-t,  that  the  Iduck  race  is  by  nature  inferior  tn  the  white  rare, 
and  that  thi*  inferiority  is  irremediable,  so  far  as  the  row  i* 
concerned  (though  not  a*  regards  some  individual*),  by  educa- 
tion; secondly,  that  the  fate  to  which  the  black  race  is  doomed 
by  congenital  inferiority  will  not  !*•  averted  bv  fusion  or  amal- 
gamation. Tlie  -eeond  assumption  i*  undoubtedly  well  founder]. 
There  Is  a g<**l  deal  to  1*-  -aid.  also,  for  the  lir*t  assumption, 
namely,  that  any  ehonge  or  amelioration  that  affects  the  race,  the 
slock,  the  blood — a*  distinguished  from  an  individual  who  is  only 
fractionally  black,  like  AtJOCAMrant  Dvmah  or  Hooker  Wamiii Ko- 
to x — mu*t  be  inherited,  whereas  education  is  not  inherited,  not 
heritable. 
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The  Filipino  Parade  in  Honor  of  Secretary  Taft'*  re!  urn  lu  Manila  /m»#sum/  I hi  Iheiciriny  Slootl 


The  Return  of  Secreta.ry  Ta.ft 

By  Willi&m  Dii\w i d d i e 


UK  return  of  Secretary  Tuft  from  hi*  Far-Knstern  trip 
recalls  a mimls-r  of  interesting  incident*  of  hi*  »l«y  in 
•luiKin  of  which  1 was  a wit  nr**. 

The  greeting  extended  l«»  Secretary  Tnft  and  lit*  parly 
at  I hr  gateway  to  Japan  hy  n delegation  of  the  Amer- 
ica's Friend*’  Association  f lleiy  n-Kyoklii ) wna  hut  tlie  In-ginning 
of  four  days  of  the  most  *|»mi  tit  m-niis  and  incessant  hospitality 
ever  given  by  the  representative*  of  one  country  to  another. 

The  “ man  from  Missouri  " could  not  at  lirst  Iwlieve  Hint  the 
reception  wa*  spontaneous.  and  so  he  kept  asking  every  one: 
"S«yJ  IV)  they  mean  it.  or  are  they  just  .shouting  because  the 
(Jren’t  Mogul  ha*  given  the  order*?"  If  lie  hud  lived  in  Japan 
a year  or  two  he  would  have  hail  no  nerd  to  a*k  the  question,  for 
he  would  have  appreciated  how  little  given  to  the  expression  of 
emotion  i*  tld*  race,  ami  that  only  in  moment*  of  dpe|H-.t  feel- 
ing do  they  indulge  in  a frenzy  of  noisy  approbation.  Order* 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Foreign  resilient  a remenrlier  only 
one  other  such  unrestrained  demonstration  of  ulTertinn  on  the 
part  of  the  Japanese  multitude,  and  that  was  when  their  naval 
hern.  Admiral  Togo,  returned  to  Tokin  after  destroying  the  Fort 
Arthur  fleet.  No  greater  tribute,  therefore,  could  have  been 
paid  our  people. 

The  Manchuria  eut  down  her  usual  record  by  one  day,  anil 
steamed  into  Yokohama  rather  unexpectedly  at  daylight  on  June 
25.  Her  arrival  was  communi- 
rated  to  the  authorities  in 
Tokio,  and  great  was  the  scurry 
In  catch  train*,  for  there  were 
ninny  delegates  of  cabinet  mill 
ister*  who  had  been  instruct ed 
In  meet  the  distinguished  party 
upon  their  landing  at  Yoko- 
hama. 

Mis*  Roosevelt.  Secretary 
Taft,  and  Colonel  Kdwurd* 
waved  greetings  from  the  high- 
sided  vessel  to  friends  they  rec- 
ngnized  on  the  platform,  and 
snouted  for  the  tiding*  from 
home  a*  the  ship  was  war|icd 
into  her  berth. 

The  reception  committee 
elinilied  the  lir*l  companion  lad 
der  placed  in  position,  and  al- 
most immediately  an  informal 
reception  was  inaugurated,  the 
American  minister.  Mr.  IJoyd 
tiriseom,  presenting  the  long 
line  of  people  who  went  a I ward 
to  Secretary  Taft  and  Mis* 

Roosevelt. 

The  long,  thou*  iml  foot  pier 
was  policed  from  end  to  end. 
no!  as  we  do  i(  in  New  York, 
with  a view  of  keeping  the 
crowd  hack  hv  inn  in  strength, 
hut  hy  little,  dapper,  white- 
gloved  men  in  white  ducks,  who 
made  gentle  motions  at  the  long 
linp  of  spectators  on  either  side 
with  their  hands. 

Tlie  official  reception  party 
at  Yokohama  consist  ed  of  Mr. 

Nagasaki,  the  private  secretary 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Imperial 


jinia:  Mr.  Sufn.  governor  of  the  local  prefecture:  Mr.  Irhihara. 
Mayor  of  Yokohama  ; and  Captain  Ynshida.  private  secretary  to  the 
Minister  of  War.  The  American  minister  and  his  secretaries  were 
also  present. 

A parade  took  place  down  the  long  pier,  headed  by  Secretary 
Tuft  ami  Mis*  Roosevelt.  As  Mi**  Roosevelt  came  down  the  lad- 
der a huge  Imumict  with  long  satin  streamers  was  handed  her.  Hiid 
twining  this,  in  her  arms,  with  the  Honting  ends  nt  rihlmns  held  by 
the  Japanese.  «lir  In-gun  a triumphant  match  by  the  side  of  the 
genial  Secretary.  The  foreigner*  waved  their  hundkcrctiirf*  and 
raised  their  hats.  Imt  the  Japanese  men  and  women  made  the  im 
presflive  low-bowing  salutation  of  tludr  country. 

The  real  ovation  to  the  party  Is-gan  on  the  journey  from  the 
Palace  to  the  railway  station.  Thousand*  and  thousands  of  peo- 
ple lined  the  streets,  bunting  and  Hag*  tint  tens!  everywhere,  and 
hundred*  of  Japanese  baiilM'i-Iwurera  piomcniidrd  the  roadway  with 
their  huge  emblems  thrust  upwards  twenty  feet  in  the  air.  Itrasa- 
1m nd  contingents  acreechcd  and  jangled  Japanese  music,  or  now  and 
then  broke  forth  with  varying  *uocc«*  into  American  martial  airs. 
As  the  carriages  drove  rapidly  through  the  concourse  the  men 
howled.  *' llei-ko-ku  IWmxni!  Itci-ko-ku  Itiinzal!"  I America  for  ii 
thousand  years),  while  the  women  bowed  double  in  rapid  genu- 
flect ions. 

Whether  it  wn*  intentional  or  not  no  one  knows.  Imt  just  before 
the  station  was  reached  n de- 
tachment «*f  war-worn  veteran*, 
in  dirty  khaki  uniform*,  with 
a pack-train,  barred  the  line  of 
progress  for  some  minutes  while 
they  iiiari died  into  a side  street. 
Some  of  the  enthusiastic  Amer- 
ican representative*  cheered 
them  heartily. 

A long  line  of  the  wives  and 
daughter*  of  the  more  promi- 
nent Yokohama  families  were 
waiting  upon  the  station  plat- 
form to  Imiw  Mis*  Roosevelt  and 
the  other  ladle*  of  the  party 
into  the  train,  and  to  Imiw  them 
adieu  a*  the  train  rolled  away. 

The  Yokohama  greeting  wn* 
insignilinint  compared  with  the 
welcome  given  tlie  party  at 
Tokio.  At  every  station  rn 
route  crowd*  wen-  on  the  plat- 
form* to  chi-er  the  purty.  and 
between  station*  farmer*  were 
seen  to  raise  their  arm*  high 
nlsive  their  heads,  shouting 
linnzai!  The  puzzle  of  how  the 
peasant*  knew  the  proper  train 
to  cheer  was  answered  when  it 
was  found  that  the  engine  wa* 
profusely  decorated  in' crossed 
American  and  Japanese  tings. 

tin  the  Tokio  platform  to 
greet  the  party  were  Viscount 
Tanaka.  Minister  of  the  Impe- 
rial  Household:  Prince  Toku- 
gawa.  president  of  the  House  of 
Peers:  Admiral  Ito:  (•  literal 
Snkunni : Huron  Hannahiisa. 

Vice-Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fair*: lieutenant -ficm-ral  l*hi- 
inoto.  Vice-Minister  of  War: 
Huron  Singe,  Cover  nor  of  the 
Tokio  Prefect  me : Mr.  (»«aki. 
Mayor  of  Tokio;  Prinec«» 


Household,  and  Mr*.  Nagasaki: 
Count  Terajima.  private  snv- 
tnry  to  the  Minister  of  For- 
eign Alfa  in.  and  Countess  Tcra* 


i Ski/duund  at  Manila 
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I'nurn  I'unrtti  tmhimi  Mitt  kootrttlt 

Miss  .4/ic«  Roosevelt  and  the  Japanese  Princesses  at  the  Amer- 
ican Minister’s  Garden- ;«ir/y 


bitinl  ThkikW,  Mi.  I.tatd  Cl 

Miutfer  u(  W«  Amniun  Mmiilc 

The  Ministtr-of -War's  Garden-party  at  Tokio 


Scituiy  Tail  Wi-Guttra*  Wn^hi 

Secretary  Taft  and  Vice-Governor  Luke  Wright  in  the  Parade  given  in  Manor  of  Secretary  Taft's  l isit  to  Manila 


SCENES  DURING  THE  VISIT  OF  SECRETARY  TAFT  AND  HIS 

PARTY  TO  JAPAN 

The  photographs  illustrate  some  incidents  of  the  risit  of  Secretary  Taft  and  his  party  to  Japan,  trhirh  preceded  their  tour  of 
inspection  in  the  Philippines.  Their  visit  is  interestingly  deseribetl  in  the  article  beginning  on  the  opposite  page  by  Mr. 
Dinwiddie,  who  witnessed  the  reception  of  the  party  in  J'tjxin.  Garden-parties  were  given  in  their  honor  by  the  Mikado,  the 
Minister  of  War.  and  the  American  minister  to  Japan.  Mr.  F.loyd  Griseom.and  they  terra  er cry u here  accorded  unusual  honors 
and  privileges.  .4  noteworthy  incident  teas  the  throwing  open  to  them  of  the  Mikado's  private  gardens 
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Iwukura;  Princes*  Mori;  Marchioness  Ovnma,  wife  of  the  Field- 
Marshal;  and  a la  rue  number  of  minor  court  dignitaries.  Princess 
lwaktira  presented  Miss  Roosevelt  with  a bouquet  on  behalf  of  the 
Indies'  Patriotic  Association  iAiknku  Fujinlcai). 

The  police,  mounted  and  infantry,  kept  a hollow  square  open, 
but.  with  more  than  ordinary  difficulty,  for  the  back  pressure  of 
jx-ople  in  the  side  street*  caused  the  throng  to  weave  and  surge 
uneasily.  On  the  platform  of  the  station  the  members  of  tike 
party  had  been  divided  into  small  group*,  according  to  their  re- 
spective destination*.  Secretary  Taft  and  his  personal  staff,  con- 
sisting of  Ornerul  Bliss,  ('oloncl  Kdwards,  Major  Kdie,  and  Cap- 
tains Kelley  and  Thompson,  were  to  go  to  the  Shiba  Detached 
Palaee;  Miss  Roosevelt.  Misses  Itoardmun  and  MeMillan.  and  sev- 
eral Senators  mid  their  wives  to  the  Amrriean  legation,  and  the 
rest  to  various  legation  houses  and  the  Imperial  and  Mctrojxde 
hotels. 

Fireworks  were  almost  constantly  discharged  for  the  next  three 
days  in  Hihiva  Park  in  honor  of  the  guests.  Kvery  electric  street- 
car  displayed  crossed  American  and  Japanese  flags,  and  at  night 
dozens  of  ears  were  a glorious  blaze  of  light.  The  “ Welcome  So- 
ciety " oiiened  an  information  office  in  the  hotels  for  the  s|M-eiwl 
lienrlit  of  the  guests,  so  that  they  might  secure  every  facility  for 
sightseeing,  visiting,  and  shopping.  To  distinguish  the  members 
i»f  the  party,  each  was  given  a spray  of  artificial  cherry  blossoms, 
and  during  the  rest  of  the  visit  Secretary  Taft  was  never  without 
this  insignia  in  the  lapel  of  bis  mat.. 

For  this  one  day  the  party  was  permitted  to  take  it  fairly  easy. 
No  big  dinners  or  luncheons  were  given.  At  the  Shiba  Detached 
Palace  a dinner  was  given  in  honor  of  Miss  Roosevelt,  Secretary 
Taft,  and  a few  other  American*,  at  which  were  present  Count 
Knt sura,  the  Prime  Minister:  Viscount  Tanaka.  Minister  of  the 
Imperial  Household:  the  American  minister  and  Mrs.  Criscom: 
Mr.  Chinda,  Vice-Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  and  Marchioness 
Oyama. 

Shiba  Detached  Palate,  which  became  the  official  residence  of 
Secretary  Taft  and  hi*  personal  stuff,  was  originally  built  for 
l*resident  (Irant’s  reception  by  the  Japanese  government.  It  is  a 
big  modern  frame  liousc,  strongly  suggestive  in  some  ways  of  the 
ginger  bread  type  of  house  But  the  rear  of  the  building,  or.  rather, 
the  annex,  which  is  lower  and  hidden  away  in  the  gardens,  is  a 
thing  of  beauty  architecturally,  for  it  is  a happy  combination  of 
foreign  and  Japanese  building  ideas,  with  tilrd  curved  roofs,  pro- 
jecting curved  roof  Ian  ins.  and  sliding  windows  la-hind  polished 
verandas. 

The  house  is  situated  in  one  of  the  beautiful  Imperial  gardens, 
actually  on  the  shores  of  Tnkio  Itay.  and  adjoining  nnother  gar- 
den in  which  tlie  annual  royal  garden -parlv  is  held.  Festooned 
front  a high  decorated  pole,  hundreds  of  variegated  paper  lanterns 
swung  in  huge  curve*  from  the  centre  of  the  garden  over  the  tiny 
lake.  Secretary  Taft  pronounced  the  garden  the  most  beautiful 
piece  of  laiidscupe  gardening  he  bad  ever  seen — a verdict  which  he 
amended  after  viewing  the  Emperor*  gardens  a day  later. 

Servant*  stood  everywhere  throughout  the  establishment,  and  so 
desirous  were  they  of  being  useful  that  one  of  the  Secretary's  stuff 
was  heard  to  exclaim,  dolefully.  “ I don't  dure  move  for  fear  two, 
and  possibly  three,  of  these  wonder*  in  gold  lace  and  knickerbockers 
will  bow  double  in  front  of  me,  and  request  gracious  permission  to 
do  something  for  me." 

The  fluent  Huvunu  cigar*  and  the  best  Egyptian  cigarettes  lay 
open  on  half  a dozen  tables  throughout  the  house,  and  * buffet  III 
the  dining-room  constantly  tempted  one  with  all  sorts  of  delicacies. 
Imperial  carriages  stood  always  at  the  door,  and  white  uniformed 
police  stood  at  the  outer  and  inner  gates  or  patrolled  the  grounds. 


From  Wednesday  morning,  when  they  arrived,  until  the  departure 
of  the  party  from  Tokio  on  Friday  at  W.fiO  p.ji.,  never  a moment 
longer  than  was  necessary  to  dress  and  snatch  a few  hours'  sleep 
did  the  visitors  have  to  themselves.  The  festivities  began  by  a gar- 
den-|Mirtv  and  luncheon  given  by  the  Emperor  at  the  I mis- rial  Palace 
ut  11  .SO  A.M.  Secretary  Taft  begun  his  day  curlier  by  receiving  a 
visit  from  General  Teraouchi,  the  Minister  of  Wur,  shout  nine  in 
the  morning. 

Never  before  ha*  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Ja{>an  done  such 
distinguished  honor  to  the  representatives  of  a foreign  country  as 
a laxly.  The  attentions  conferred  have  a particularly  friendly’sig- 
nilicunce  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  government  was 
notified  that  this  visit  had  no  official  or  international  hearing  on 
our  part,  and  that  it  must  lx-  considered  ns  merely  incidental  to  a 
visit  to  the  Philippines. 

An  audience  was  first  given  by  the  Emperor  to  Secretary  Taft, 
Miss  Roosevelt,  and  some  other  memlier*  of  the  party. 

Before  the  members  of  this  party  were  presented  to  the  Emperor 
they  were  very  carefully  instructed,  one  by  one.  in  the  anteroom, 
respecting  the  prescribed  forms  they  would*  have  to  follow.  Three 
profound  bow*  laid  to  he  made,  the  first  one  delivered  the  instant 
that  the  threshold  of  the  room  hud  been  crossed  in  which  the  Km- 
|H*ror  stood,  the  second  one  being  executed  after  taking  ten  or  twelve 
steps,  and  the  third  immediately  in  front  of  his  Majesty.  It  has 
been  whispered  that  this  ceremony  went  a little  hard  for  some  of 
the  Congressional  members.  The  crabbing  out  liuckwards  from  the 
presence  of  royalty  waa  made  easy  in  thi*  ease  by  having  the  exit 
placed  only  a few  feet  away  from  the  Emperor's  side.  Ills  Mujrsty 
cordially  shook  hands  with  each  presented,  hut  it  was  not 

known  to  the  muster  of  ceremonies  that  he  would  do  so.  ho  the 
guests  were  instructed  Ix-forehand  to  extend  their  hand*  only  in 
ease  hi*  Majesty  saw  fit  to  offer  his. 

The  greatest  surprise  and  pleasure  was  reserved  for  the  last,  when 
the  garden*,  never  before  seen  even  hy  most  prominent  Japanese  in 
public  life,  were  thrown  open  for  the  afternoon  to  the  Emperor's 
American  guests.  Secretary  Taft  and  Miss  Roosevelt  were  driven 
in  their  carriages  over  tbc  velvety  sward,  hut  the  rest  of  the  vehicle* 
kept  to  the  roads.  It  was  the  verdict  of  the  honored  Ju|MMie»c,  who 
looked  upon  thi*  landscape  wonderland  for  the  tir*t  time,  that  noth- 
ing that  they  hud  ever  Ix-fore  seen  in  Japan  compared  with  it  in 
beauty.  The  opinion*  of  these  gentlemen  may  lx*  looked  upon  as 
exfiert  judgments,  for  most  of  them  have  beautiful  parks  of  their 
own.  and.  ns  nature  lovers,  have  visited  every  beauty  spot  in  thi* 
picturesque  land. 

At  every  tea-house  tables  were  spread  with  viands,  and  ice*, 
cigars,  cigarettes,  and  leverage*  were  served  hy  an  army  of  servants. 
It  was  an  Arabian  Night'*  story  in  real  life. 

The  Emperor  presented  the  principal  mcmlicrs  of  the  party  with 
embroidered  screen*.  silk  tapcidric*,  and  flower  vase*,  all  tieuring 
the  Imperial  crest.  Kvery  one  at  luncheon  received  a favor  in  the 
shape  of  a lacquered  bonbon  box  Ix-uring  ii|M>n  it*  lid  the  Imperial 
crest,  tied  with  gold  and  silk  cords. 

I’pon  leaving  the  Palace  Secretary  Tuft  made  a call  upon  the  Min- 
ister of  War  and  then  upon  Count  Katsura.  the  Prime  Minister,  and 
then  rushed  off  to  the  Shiba  Palace  for  an  hour’s  rest  liefore  he 
dressed  for  the  Prime  Minister’s  dinner  at  the  Imperial  Hotel. 

The  dinner  parade  from  the  lobby  took  place  nearly  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  -Mi*s  Roosevelt  leading  with  Count  Katsura.  Next 
followed  Secretary  Taft,  with  Madam  Katsura  on  his  arm.  Mr*. 
Gri  acorn.  the  American  minister's  wife,  sut  at  the  Prime  Min- 
ister’s left.  Secretary  Tuft  «uit  opposite  the  Prime  Minister,  and 
with  his  hack  toward  the  major  portion  of  the  diners,  who  num- 
bered one  hundred  and  sixty  five  in  all.  At  the  head  table,  with 
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the  Japanese  of  high  official  po- 
sitions and  title*,  Hat  the  senior 
Senator*  and  their  wives. 

Every  American  and  foreign 
gno'-t  had  upon  one  side  of  him 
a Japanese  who  spoke  his  lan- 
guage. Hardly  a Japanese  was 
present  who  did  not  wear  some 
decoration  from  the  Emperor, 
and  many  a breast  wa*  thickly 
covered  with  gorgeous  medal*. 

A uuriiber  of  foreigners  were 
present  also  who  possessed  the 
mark*  of  royul  Jupunr.se  pat- 
ronage and  recognition. 

The  dinner  wa*  foreign,  well 
served,  and  not  remarkable  ns 
to  character  or  quality  of  the 
food.  The  wines  were  partic- 
ularly goad,  and  it  was  whis- 
pered nlsnit  that  the  royal  cel- 
lars had  been  drawn  upon  for 
the  supply.  fount  Katsura 
proposes!  « toast  to  the  President  of  the  fuited  States,  which 
was  responded  to  with  great  applause,  and  the  Imperial  (iuard's 
liuml  played  our  national  air.  The  American  minister  then  rone 
and  toasted  the  Emperor  of  Ja|win.  Three  cheers  and  a tiger 
were  given  by  the  American*,  ami  the  band  broke  into  tins 
Kiuiiguyo. 

After  dinner  tlie  party  retired  to  the  portion*  and  booth  on  the 
lawn,  and  for  an  hour  the  representatives  of  two  nation*  fra- 
l cruized  with  one  another.  Two  Imperial  princessrs  were  at  the 
dinner,  and  their  leavctaking  wa*  a signal  for  a general  breaking 
up  of  the  gathering  at  eleven  o’clock. 

On  Thursday  I’rince  and  lTinees*  Fu*liiriii  gave  n luneheon  to 
the  principal  members  of  the  party  ami  the  American  legation  at 
the  Kioizaku  Palace.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  name  day  the 
American  minister  and  Mr*.  Uriscont  gave  a garden-party,  to 
which  some  eighteen  hundred  people  were  invited,  including  all 
the  American*  of  Tokio  uml  Vokoluimu,  and  all  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment official*  aliovc  a «-eitain  rank.  Some  of  those  present  at 
this  garden  party  were  H.  If.  Prince  Eiisliirui,  T.  H.  Prince  and 
Princes*  Fu*himi,  Jr..  H.  II.  Prince  Kanin,  II.  II.  Princess  Xash- 
imoto.  Marquis  Ito,  Count  Mutsukutn,  Count  Inouyc,  Count  Kat- 
siira,  and  other  ministers  of  State.  Probably  every  prominent 
Japanese  in  Tokio  attended  this  party. 

The  home  of  the  American  minister  in  Tokio  is  n fairly  com- 
fortable hut  un pretent ioua  white  frame  house,  with  a small  gar- 
den. which,  it  is  said,  Minister  (Sriacom  lias  rehabilitated  and  made 
possible  for  public  function*  at  his  own  expense.  Behind  the 
arched  hedge  entrance,  ju*t  olT  the  driveway,  the  minister  and 
Mr*,  (iriaeom,  assisted  bv  Miss  Roosevelt  uml  the  legation  Indie*, 
received  thrir  guest*,  who  poured  into  the  *mnll  grounds  in  an 
endless  stream  for  an  hour. 

The  weather  was  warm  and  cloudy,  and  though  rain  threatened 
it  fortunately  held  back  until  late  at  night.  In  fact,  rare  good 
fortune  followed  the  American  party  throughout  their  slay  in 
Tokio.  *n  far  as  regards  weather. 

The  arrival  of  royalty  wa*  heralded  bv  a rumor  which  ran 
through  the  throng  \s-forc  they  alighted  from  their  carriage*  at 
the  gate.  The  Prince*****  Nashinioto  and  Higashi- Eu*hirui  were 
immediately  escorted  to  a place  on  the  lawn  surfaced  with  mat- 
ting. and  supplied  with  rattan  chairs  and  small  table*.  Here 


they  remained  standing  in  stale, 
and  to  them  Miss  House  veil  wa* 
conducted,  and  given  portion 
upon  tlieir  left.  Every  Japa- 
nese who  approached  Miss 
Hooscvclt  gave  her  the  courtesy 
of  royalty,  the  bended  knee,  or 
exactly  the  same  salutation  ami 
reverence  paid  to  the  daughter* 
of  the  Imperial  household. 

There  wa*.  however,  a dis- 
tinction drawn  between  these 
daughter*  of  the  East  and 
West  sufficiently  murkrd  to  sat- 
isfy a democratic  heurt.  for 
while  every  American  present, 
and,  for  that  matter,  every 
Japanese,  might  walk  up  to  our 
popular  President's  daughter 
and  receive  a good  American 
handshuke  and  a cheery  word, 
only  the  few  elect,  might  ap- 
proach the  prim-csse*  huh  mg 
the  foreigners,  and  only  Japanese  of  certain  rank  might  speak  to 
them  at  all. 

An  uniusing  situation  was  created  when  the  Secretary  of  War, 
glowing  with  warmth,  his  collar  like  a rag,  accidentally  lints! 
himself  up  near  the  stand  of  royalty.  Japanese  woman  after 
woman  gave  him  the  royal  courtesy  during  the  two  or  three 
minute*  that  lie  occupied  the  position. 

Un  the  evening  of  this  name  day  the  hanker*  and  business  men 
of  Tokio  gave  the  entire  party  a purely  Japanese  dinner  at  the 
Maple  Club  in  Shiba  Park.  Two  hundred  ami  forty-odd  people 
took  port  in  this  most  unique  feast,  given  at  urn*  of  the  most 
fa  no  ii  * of  Japanese  club*  and  restaurants.  The  rambling  house 
U a labyrinth  of  narrow  hallway*  of  polished  woods,  upon  which 
one  is  permitted  to  walk  only  in  one’*  stocking  feet,  the  shoe* 
having  been  left  at  the  doorway  in  charge  of  the  fair  attendants. 
There  are  over  a wore  of  separate  rooms  in  the  building  when 
all  the  ahoji  (sliding  paper-covered  doors)  are  in  place,  and  when 
they  are  bodily  removed  the  establishment  i*  thrown  into  three 
or  four  great  halls,  with  soft  matting  floor*  ami  low  wooden 
panelled  ceiling*.  On  hot  evening*  one  entire  side  of  the  house 
may  he  slid  away,  leaving  a narrow  low  railed  porch  in  the 
foreground,  with  a beautiful  park  beyond,  into  whose  depth  one 
muv  look  beneath  great  forest  trees  in  the  diivlight,  and  at 
night,  in  another  direction,  to  the  great  city  twinkling  with  a 
myriad  of  light*. 

With  shoe*  left  lichind  at  the  threshold,  the  guest*  wen1  ushered 
into  two  hall*,  one  up  and  one  down  stair*  (for  the  number  of 
the  invited  guests  was  too  great  to  seat  them  nil  in  one  room  I . 
und  here  they  were  seated  on  thin,  silk-covered  cushion*,  eighteen 
inches  square,  cro**- legged,  or  in  any  other  position  they  could 
assume  u|mui  the  lloor.  It  ia  unnecessary  to  *av  that  no  for- 
eigner* sat  Japanese  fashion  upon  their  backward-pointing  fret. 

While  chopsticks  wen-  furnished  to  ull  the  guests,  they  were 
not  expected  to  do  more  than  experiment  with  them,  for  there 
wen1  also  knives,  forks,  and  spoon*.  Perhaps  nothing  that  the 
big  American  party  did  during  thrir  visit  entertained  them  more 
than  this  dinner,  where,  tietwi-en  chair,  good  fellowship,  ami 
laughter,  they  struggled  to  convey  .liipatioc  delicacies  from  the 
dishe*  on  the  floor  to  their  mouth*  Most  of  the  dislu-s  were  very 
(Conlinurd  on  page  H61.J 
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Suit,  W'tjwirr  of  Fourth  Place  Roberts  winning  Fifth  Place  in  II.  S.  Ilaupt's  Thomas  ear 

WINNERS  IN  THE  VANDERBILT  ELIMINATION  TRIALS 

In  the  elimination  races  for  the  Vanderbilt  cup  orcr  tin  /.out/  Inland  course  on  September  2d,  lea  can  competed  for  the  right 
to  represent  .1  hi  men  t'»i  the  international  contest  to  take  place  on  October  /|.  The  nu-e,  which  mt*  the  fastest  long-distance 
contest  ever  held  in  this  country,  i ras  iron  by  It.  II.  Dinghy,  who  cocercti  the  I IS. 2-mile  course r in  A,  L.  Pope's  sixty-horse- 
froinT  Popc-Tolcdo  car  in  2h.  50*. — aw  a rerage  of  5fi  1-2  miles  an  hour.  The  four  cars  which  made  the  next  best  time  were, 
in  the  order  in  i chich  they  finished.  Dr.  II.  R.  Thomas's  nine! y- horse- power  Locomobile,  driven  by  Tracy;  R.  /).  Hhurman's 
forty-horse- power  Royal  Tourist,  driren  liy  Janlinc  ; R I wood  llnyncs's  fifty-horsepower  Haynes,  driven  by  Suit;  and  H.  »S. 
Ila u />t's  silt y-h orse-f/ower  Thomas,  driren  by  Roberts.  If  a subsequent  meeting  of  the  Vanderbilt  Cup  Commission  it  teas 
decided  to  eliminate  the  last  three  cars,  and  to  substitute  James  I..  R ruse's  Christie  car , A.  A.  Pope’s  sei'cnty-fiir  horse- 
potcsr  Pope -Toledo,  und  R.  II.  IFAifc'*  forty-horse- power  U’Mfe  Rt  earner 
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THE  RICHEST  MAN  IN  THE  WORLD 

The  photograph  shows  John  I).  Rockefeller  at  forest  Hill,  hit  Ctcrcland  country  home,  during  the  reception  to  the  visiting 
delegates  of  the  American  I* rest  II  umorists’  Association,  which  hr  pare  at  the  time  of  their  recent  convention  in  fleer- 
land.  Hr.  Rockefeller,  trim  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  grtt up,  is  much  changed  in  pe  rsonal  appearance  since  he  d i-sexi rded  his 
customary  skull-cap  in  far  or  of  a trig 

Photoftai'li  Iijr  I—  Vh  (irjrn 
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Hringing  a captured  Lion  Cub  into  Camp  Snap  shot  of  a Female  H'a/ff-twt 


Snap-shots 


at  African’s 
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AUEKMAN  1»um  lieen  wandering  her*  mid  there  in  eastern 
tropical  Africa  taking  telescopic  photograph*  at  long 
range  l>v  dnv  of  the  famous  game  animals  and  bird*,  or 
catching  them  by  flush-light  in  their  night  haunt*.  In  a 
little  leas  t Hun  two  veal*  he  has  taken  over  2000  of  these 
picture*.  Hr  ha*  brought  to  view  the  hidden  life  of  many  African 
animals,  showing  them  just  aa  they  are  iu  their  natural  environ- 
ment, and  making  plain  to  us  many  of  their  aspect*  that  were 
never  before  revealed  to  human  eyes.  Over  three  hundred  of  these 
photograph*  have  been  reproduced  in  the  hook  lie  has  written, 
which  i*  today  the  literary  sensation  in  Germany.  The  l**ik  is 
!Uil  niilxliehl  unit  HUchtte  } With  FUieh-light  and  Itiftc),  hy  C.  (i. 
Schilling*,  a German  naturalist.  An  Knglish  tran*lation  of  it 
Inis  jti-t  been  published  in  this  eountry  by  Harper  & Hrotlier*. 

Mr.  Schilling*  came  of  n family  of  naturalists,  and  his  talent 
for  zoological  study  and  collecting  is  innate.  He  was  known  at 
home,  lie  fore  he  introduced  hii  photographic  specialty  on  his  latest 
journey,  a*  the  greatest  collector  of  African  wild  life  and  the  most 
expert* German  nuthoritv  on  this  subject.  The  enlleetiona  lie  ha* 
brought  to  Kurope  include  forty  lions,  thirty-six  leopard*  and 
other  Iteast*  of  prey,  other  niauimnliu  and  bird*  hy  the  hundreds. 
The  specimen*  lie  ha*  scattered  among  the  inuaeiiin*  of  Merlin. 
Stuttgart,  Munich.  Vienna.  Frankfort  • on  • Main,  Weimar,  and 
Karlsruhe  number  3AS  species  and  varieties,  among  which  are  va- 
rieties of  the  hyena,  the  giraffe,  the  antelope,  and  the  111011*4-  that 
were  new  to  science.  He  l*-gnn  his  African  work  in  1806.  but  it 
was  his  great  expeditions  . .f  1H9JI-I1MH),  1002,  and  100.1-4.  in  the 
tropical  region*  of  German  Ku*t  Africa  and  tin-  wide  game-cov- 
ered plain*  of  the  llritish  Hast  Africa  I*rotcrtomte.  that  brought 
him  fame  and  the  highest  honor;  and  on  hi*  ln«t  journey  he  won 
a new  claim  to  distinction  by  his  wonderful  photographs,  which 
area  revelation  of  wild  life  *11  eh  a*  ha*  never  yet  been  made  in  any 
other  country.  It  «rein*  strange  that  the  wild  animals  of  Africa 
have  now  Wen  made  better  known  pietnrinlly  than  those  of 
Germany. 


When  Schillings  first  reached  the  inner  African  steppe*  in  1896. 
the  desire  grew  upon  him  to  lie  able  some  day  to  show  to  the  world 
them*  new  phase*  of  animal  life  just  us  he  *uw  them.  He  knew 
that  moHt  of  our  illustration*  in  l**>k*  on  soology  lire  merely  from 
photograph*  of  animal*  imprisoned  in  xoologica I garden*;  that 
many  rnu*eum  specimen*  are  posed  and  grouped  from  these  cap- 
tive*. No  doubt,  says  Mr.  Schillings,  those  who  prepare  upeci- 
inena  for  exhibition,  even  though  they  muy  never  nave  seen  the 
animal*  in  their  natural  condition,  often  priNlurc  valuable  re- 
sults; but  too  frequently  the  sketches  of  animal*  in  our  hook* 
and  periodical*  ami  the  mounted  specimen*  in  imiM-um*  give  erro- 
neous ideas  of  them. 

It  seemed  to  Schillinga  that  photography  alone  would  supply 
the  needed  illumination  ami  the  (neon testable  facts  which  would 
enlarge  our  insight  into  the  habit*  and  life  of  wild  animal*.  He 
wa*  summoned  one  day  lo  the  Imperial  Mainer  at  Merlin  to  give 
to  the  Kniperor  and  the  court  an  account  of  hi*  collecting  expedi- 
tions. On  that  occasion  he  told  of  the  limitation*  which  in  some 
respect*  render  incomplete  the  scientific  result*  of  zoological  study, 
ami  of  hi*  purpose,  cm  hi*  next  ex|s-dit ion.  to  increase,  if  |*issihle. 
the  ellieieney  of  his  work  by  the  very  large  employment  of  pho- 
tography. 

He  had  known  nothing  of  this  art.  hut  wu*  now-  studying  under 
the  best  of  auspices.  His  technical  field  training  was  under  the 
direction  of  Martin  Kii--ding,  of  the  German  army,  who  had  made 
a name  in  tnilitarv  photography.  The  greatest  attention  wu*  given 
to  trlcphotogrupliic  work,  for  Schilling*  knew  that  the  field  of 
the  larger  part  of  hi*  photography  would  be  the  cndle**  plain*. 
mar*he*.  and  lake*,  and  it  wa*  essential  to  make  hi*  negatives  at 
distances  so  great  that  the  animal*  would  have  no  intimation 
of  his  presence. 

My  the  hardest  application  he  gained,  ill  a few  month*,  an  inti 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  inysterie*  of  photography,  though  when 
be  reached  Africa  lie  found  he  had  still  much  to  learn  by  experi- 
ence in  that  field.  All  hi*  apparatus  wa*  specially  constructed 
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flash-light  of  a Lion  drinking  at  Ihr  Hrink  of  a Jungle  Stream 


.1  Mortallg  Wounded  Lie ghaut  making  his  Heath  Charge 


for  um'  under  tropical  conditions.  II is  cameras  were  made  for  the 
hardest  of  usage.  und  the  chemical*  required  for  liis  flash-light* 
were  ingeniously  protected  against  deterioration.  When  lie  landed 
at  Tanga,  Hast  Africa,  in  February,  1003,  he  made  hi*  first  pho- 
tograph of  some  sixty  boxes  of  photographic  material,  a number 
of  them  large  enough  for  two  men  loads. 

So  we  may  think  of  him  and  his  135  men  ns  wandering  far  and 
wide  for  eighteen  months  through  the  great  game  country,  taking 
snap  shots  at  the  animal  life,  catching  the  zebra*,  gnus,  untelo|ies, 
and  ga wiles  ns  they  grazed  oblivious  of  the  stranger  a half  mile 
away,  or  galloped  over  the  plains,  rested  under  the  trees,  or  sought 
refreshment  at  the  drinking-place* ; snapping  the  monkeys  scat- 
tered over  the  grassy  steppe,  for  their  life  is  not  wholly  arlmreal; 
rhinoceroses  rooting  in  tne  swamp,  taking  their  morning  hath,  or 
pointing  in  the  wind,  suspicious  of  an  enemy;  hippopotamuses  in 
the  river  or  swamp  or  caught  by  flash-light  with  their  young; 
elephants  and  giraffes  in  different  phases  of  their  daily  routine; 
the  lion,  leaping  on  his  prey,  crouching  fur  a spring,  or  in  mid- 
air an  instant  la-fore  the  fata)  bite  in  the  neck  of  his  victim, 
which  is  instant  death;  the  Icnjinrd,  the  hyena,  and  other  Itrnsts 
of  prey,  some  of  them  dragging  away  the  focal  they  have  killed. 
Many  other  animal*  posed  unconsciously  for  tln-ir  pictures,  and 
thu*  appear  naturally  on  the  plates  in  all  their  grace  and  beauty 
or  ugliness.  Some  striking  views  show  birds  in  midair,  or  great 
flocks  of  water  birds  about  to  leave  for  their  summer  haunts  on 
the  southern  shores  of  Kuro|>e. 

All  who  are  familiar  with  the  view*  of  scenery  in  nutneroun 
book*  on  Africa  will  agree  that  Schilling*'*  picture*  give  a new 
touch  of  reality  to  these  scene*,  lie  shows  not  only  the  land- 
scape. but  the  iife  that  abound*  there.  No  pictures  ever  gave  us 
so  vivid  an  idea  of  the  grassy  plains  as  these  that  show  big  game 
feeding  leg  or  hack  deep  in  the  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  deep, 
wide  elephant  paths  in  the  dried-up  stream  lied*  are  n pha«e  of 
tropical  Africa  of  which  we  have  read,  but  have  never  before 
seen  Wc  *ee  the  ostrich  in  the  scrub  land*,  and  near  thp 
grazing  mother  bird  i*  her  heap  of  eggs  which  she  trusts  to  the 
sun  to  hntrh.  Here  are  rock*  or  bits  of  earth  or  vegetation  dap- 
pled or  streaked  with  shadow  from  cloud*  or  branches;  near  by 
are  zebra*  or  giraffes,  and  their  stripe*  look  so  much  like  the 
shadow*  that  we  can  readily  give  credence  to  Schillings's  state- 
ment that  the  streak*  of  these  animals  and  of  the  leopunl  are  pro- 
tective. and,  at  a dis- 
tance. their  keen  - eyed 
foe*  are  often  iinnhle  to 
distinguish  them  from 
their  surrounding*. 

The  moment  he  seize* 
to  photograph  a 
or  a river  i*  when  wild 
fowl  are  afloat  or  a 
hippo  or  python  i* 
swimming  or  his  cara- 
van i*  fording.  Where 
the  elephants  are  brows- 
ing wc  wt  the  young 
tree*  they  have  torn 
down  to  get  ut  the  twig* 
and  tender  leaves  at 
their  tops.  Far  away 
among  the  scattered  tim- 
ber of  the  |«ark  lands  wc 
see  giraffes  taking  in  the 
view,  their  head*  half 
way  to  the  tree-top*.  In 
a word,  we  get  many 
gliiti|>*cs  of  the  very 
truth  of  Africa  because 
we  see  so  many  phase* 
of  it*  animal  life  in  their 
appropriate  settings,  Old 
Africanist*  of  Ct-rmnny. 
who  know  the  African 
tropic*,  say  they  have 


never  seen  any  other  pictures  that  so  well  show  wild  Africa 
just  a*  it  i*. 

The  flash-light  picture*  are  the  most  unique  and  surprising 
in  the  collection.  Nearly  all  of  them  were  taken  at  the  drink- 
ing-plaec*  which  many  animals  visit  in  the  night.  When  Schil- 
lings had  selected  a favorable  spot,  he  would  pitch  his  camp  some 
distance  away,  but  near  eiiougli  to  summon  aid  at  the  crack  of 
bis  rifle.  Selecting  a small  *|>noc  where  the  wind  blew  toward* 

him  from  the  |mth  and  water,  he  would  enclose  it  with  a brush 

fence  to  screen  himself  from  view.  Here  he  would  ait.  sometimes 
all  night,  in  the  darkness  or  starlight,  with  his  flash  light  all 
ready,  match  in  hand,  und  repeating  rifle  and  revolver  by  hi*  side. 
There  was  little  or  no  danger  in  the  work.  A flash  And  the  pic- 
ture wa*  taken;  an  instant  more  and  the  animal*  were  scampering. 
F.ven  the  lordly  lion  stayed  not  upon  the  order  of  his  going.  He 
might  lie  springing  through  the  air.  or  on  the  nec-k  of  his  victim 
inflicting  tne  one  killing  bite — the  flash,  and  off  he  crashed  into 
the  jungle.  In  one  picture  he  i*  crouching  for  a spring;  the  next 
picture,  taken  instantly  after,  show*  only  the  end  of  hi*  tail.  A 

crinkle  in  the  tail  of  a zebra  may  reveal  the  fir*t  moment  of  his 

terrible  surprise.  Sonic  views  show  the  sudden  fear  in  the  eye# 
of  the  animals  as  they  garni  for  a second  at  the  startling  illu- 
mination. 

The  pictures  show  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  camera  re- 
vealed. The  author  permitted  only  one  picture  in  the  book  to  la- 
retouched,  und  he  tells  why  this  was  done.  The  result  i*  that 
while  many  are  of  great  excellence,  other  photograph#  are  inferior, 
but  even  the  poorer  one*  are  very  instructive,  or  they  would  not 
have  been  admitted. 

Schillings  explains  the  somewhat  misty  outlines  of  one  of  hi* 
lions  by  the  fact  that  he  was  within  nine  fret  of  the  animal,  too 
close  to  get  a sharply  defined  negative.  What  hypercritical  reader 
would  complain,  under  the  circumstances?  In  most  esses  the  ani- 
mal* were  fixed  on  the  plate  la-fore  they  were  startled  out  of  a bit 
of  naturalnc**.  We  sec  them  quenching  their  thirst  at  the  brink 
of  the  stream  or  approaching  it.  Three  female  lions  appear  at  the 
spring  on  one  plat--.  In  another  view  zebras  liny  the  hunk,  others 
are  waiting  ls-hind.  and  in  the  higher  background  only  the  leg* 
of  others  are  visible.  Such  pictures  repaid  the  weary  vigils,  and 
made  the  photographer  a*  happy  a*  the  discoverer  of  a new  river. 
t Continued  mi  gage  / S64J 
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By  KATHERINE  CECIL  THURSTON 

Author  of  "The  Masquerader" 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

ACTION— decisive  action — always  brings  relief.  An  hour 
after  It  hull  come  into  her  possession  Clodagh  had 

/ % despatched  Deerch » rat's  rhivk  to  her  Isuikcr*  in  1/tndon: 
and  when,  lit  seven  o'clock,  she  entered  Nance's  room 
with  the  intention  of  dressing  for  the  night's  festivities, 
she  wan  carrying  a check  from  her  own  book. 

As  she  came  into  (he  room  Nance  was  kneeling  before  her  trunk: 
but  at  the  sound  of  the  closing  door  she  looked  round,  and  then 
sprang  to  her  feet  with  a cry  of  delight. 

“ Clo!"  she  cried,  running  forward.  " do.  how  lovely  of  you 
to  come!  Shall  we  dress  together,  like  long  ago!”  Then  her  eyes 
fell  to  the  folded  slip  of  paper  in  Clodagh'*  hand.  *'  What  is  that!” 
the  linked,  curiously. 

Clodagh  looked  down  at  the  check. 

" I have  come  to  do  my  duty."  she  said,  with  a faint  laugh. 
" Here  is  your  thousand  pounds,  darling.  May  it  be  enough  to 
buy  everything  in  life  worth  having!” 

Her  voice  faltered  on  the  last  words;  hut  the  touch  of  emotion 
was  lost  in  a sudden  embrace  from  Nance. 

"Oh.  you  darling — you  low!"  she  cried.  "A  thousand  pounds! 
1 feel  a queen!”  She  drew  back  a littl".  (lushing  with  excitement 
and  pleasure,  and  opened  the  check  almost  reverently.  *’  And  can 
I really  get  a thousand  pounds  by  signing  my  name  on  the  back 
of  this?  I can’t  believe  it.  von  know—  I simply  can’t." 

She  raised  her  shining  eyea  to  Clodagh’s. 

Clodngh'a  face  softened. 

“Oh.  you  ehihl!”  she  said.  “ You  child!  It  makes  me  remem- 
ber our  weekly  |w-nnir*  just  to  listen  to  you.  How  poor — and  how 
very  happy — we  were  long  ago!  Do  vou  remember!” 

Nance  gave  a little  cry  of  recollection. 

" Remember.  Clo!  (’unlit  I forget!" 

Then  followed  another  impulsive  embrace,  a ki*s.  and  a whole 
torrent  of  reminiscence.  And  a quarter  of  an  hour  had  alipped 
away  before  the  entrance  of  Simonetta.  with  Clodagh'*  dress,  re- 
called them  to  the  knowledge  of  present  things. 

Five  mimitr*  before  the  dinner-hour  had  struck,  the  sister* 
entered  the  hall.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  Nance  was  detained  by 
Ceorge  Tutfnell ; while  dodagli,  left  alone  for  the  moment,  was 
at  once  claimed  by  Srrrarauld. 

" You  look  radiant  to-night,”  he  said. 

She  lauglird. 

"Can  one  ever  look  radiant  in  black?” 

Scrracauld’s  eyes  passed  slowly  from  her  face  to  her  slim,  white 
neck. 

" Yes.”  he  said,  in  his  cool,  dclilM-rute  voice. 

She  gave  another  laugh,  slightly  shorter  and  more  conscious 
than  the  last.  But  before  she  could  speak  again  he  moved  a trills* 
nearer,  and  laid  his  finger*  lightly  on  her  fan. 

" And  how  many  dances  am  I to  have!” 

" I told  you  I must  not  dance — yet.” 

“ And  I told  yon  that  I would  not  make  you  dance.  Ilnw  many 
may  I have!" 

Hi-  la-nt  very  clow  to  her.  then  frowned  a little  and  drew  away 
again  as  lady  Frances  Hope,  followed  by  her  npeciul  coterie,  came 
towards  them  across  thr-  hall. 

" You’ll  give  me  the  dance*?”  he  asked,  quickly. 

Clodagh  glanced  at  the  upprcweliing  party,  then  bent  her  head 
ill  assent. 

*'  And  which?” 

II  i«  tone  was  eager. 

" The  tirst — at  leant,"  she  said. 

Willi  a faint,  satisfied  smile  lie  turned  and  moved  away. 

Dinner  that  night  was  a very  lively  meal.  Everybody  seemed 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  coming  hall,  and  anxious  to  display 
a persoml  sense  of  :int icip.it ion.  After  the  company  had  risen 
from  table,  Clodagh  and  Nance  met  again  in  the  hall  hv  previous 
arrangement  and  retired  to  their  rooms,  that  Si  monel  ta  might 
put  some  finishing  touches  to  their  hair  and  dresses,  and  that  they 
might  get  the  IsMiquct*  they  were  to  carry  at  tin*  dame. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  sisters  emerged  upon  the  corridor. 


At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  they  turned  to  the  left,  and  made 
their  way  to  the  ballroom  through  the  throng  of  arriving  guests. 

Entering  the  long  room,  they  moved  slowly  forward  to  where 
Lady  Diuiia  ami  her  husband  were  receiving  their  guests. 

Reaching  Tardy  Diana’s  side,  Clodagh  felt  her  heart  beat  quicker 
ns  she  caught  sight  of  (hire’s  fair  head  and  tall,  straight  figure, 
and  a strange  sense  of  repeated  sensation  surged  about  her.  It 
might  almost  have  been  the  night  at  the  Palazzo  Cgochini.  when 
Udy  Frances  Hone  had  held  her  reception.  Her  hand  felt  a lit- 
tle unsteady  MS  she  laid  it  over  Nance"*;  her  voice  sounded  low 
and  uncertain  as  she  spoke  her  hostess’s  mime. 

" Lady  Diana."  she  said,  " here  is  Nance.  Y’ou  told  me  to  bring 
her  to  you  before  the  first  dance.” 

At  her  tone,  so  very  soft  and  pleading.  Lady  Diana  turned, 
and  a smile  broke  over  her  face. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  with  sudden  geniality.  "Ye*;  that  is  quite 
right.  Leave  her  with  me;  I will  find  her  the  nicest  man.”  She 
paused,  and  her  eyes  travelled  kindly  from  Clodagh’a  face  to  her 
blaek  dress. 

" And  you!  Won't  you  have  some  partneis!"  Her  glance  swept 
the  little  group  ulioiit  her.  " Wulter,  Mrs.  Milhunkc  won’t  dance, 
hut — " 

At  the  moment  that  she  spoke,  Scrracauld's  light  voice  sounded 
from  Itchind  them,  and  his  slim  figure  emerged  from  the  aur- 
rounding  crowd. 

"Ah,  here  you  are,  Mrs.  Milbanke!  I have  n strong  suspicion 
that  I am  only  jusl  in  time.  Where  shall  we  go!  Into  the  music- 
roorn.  or  out  into  the  garden?”  Supremely  ignoring  the  rest  of 
the  group,  lie  offered  Clodagh  his  arm  and  led  her  out  into  the 
throng  at  the  moment  that  the  swaying  notes  of  the  first  waltz 
lloatid  down  from  the  musicians'  gallery. 

" .lust  for  two  minutes?”  he  whispered.  " No  one  will  see  VOU 
in  the  first  crush.  There  is  no  waltz  like  this!"  Almost  before 
she  was  aware  of  it,  he  had  slipped  his  arm  round  her  waist. 

For  one  instant  a gleam  of  surprise — of  alarm — showed  in  her 
face;  then  the  long,  persuasive  notes  of  the  stringed  instrument* 
dropped  to  a lower,  more  enticing  key.  She  yielded  to  the  pressure 
of  Scrrar.au Id's  arm.  and  the  two  glided  in  among  the  dancers. 

They  made  the  half-circuit  of  the  room,  escaping  the  observation 
of  the  house-party  at  its  farther  end.  and  as  they  reached  the 
door  Clodagh  pressed  her  hand  detainiugly  on  his  arm. 

“ We  must  stop."  she  said,  soft  ly.  " You  know  even  the  two 
minutes  were  stolen.” 

Leaving  the  ballroom,  they  passed  together  down  a long  cor- 
ridor that  ended  in  * short  llight  of  stairs,  leading  to  the  card- 
room. 

At  the  foot  of  these  stairs  Sermcatild  paused,  struck  by  a new 
|ri.  .1 

"Suppose  we  look  into  the  card-room !’’  he  said.  "I  believe 
it  will  be  deserted  at  this  early  hour." 

Clodagh  assented. 

*'  If  you  like.”  she  said.  " It  irotiftf  he  rather  nice  to  find  a 
quiet  spot.”  And.  leading  the  way  with  careless  unconcern,  she 
began  to  mount  the  stairs. 

The  door  of  the  card -room  was  ota'll.  She  paused  on  the 
threshold,  ii  nd  Serrneauld  stepped  quickly  to  her  aide. 

" It  might  almost  have  been  arranged  for  us.”  hr  said.  "Won’t 
you  go  in!" 

She  waited  for  a moment  longer;  then  she  walked  slowly  for- 
ward and  paused  beside  one  of  the  table*. 

Very  quietly  her  companion  closed  thr  door,  and.  crossing  the 
room  softly,  paused  close  ladiind  her. 

" Do  you  know  that  you  dams-  gloriously!"  lie  said.  " Hut  I 
always  knew  you  would.  A waltz  with  you  is  one  of  the  things 
I promised  myself  a long  time  ago." 

Euilmrrnssisl.  and  yet  doubtful  that  her  embarrassment  was  justi- 
fied. she  turned  away,  and,  nervou*!,  taking  a pack  of  cards  from 
the  table,  ls-gau  to  pass  them  through  her  fingers. 

" I don't  know  wliat  von  mean.”  she  raid.  " I don’t  understand.” 

i juitc  suddenly  Serrneauld  laughed,  md.  passing  his  arm*  over 
hers,  caught  her  hands,  so  that  the  cards  fluttered  to  the  table. 
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" Noownw!"  hr  said.  in  a sharp.  whispering  voice.  “Nonsense! 
Tlie  prettiest  woman  of  the  season  not  undfruUlMl!" 

He  laughed  again,  ami  with  a swift  movement  frerd  her  hands,  * 
and.  clasping  her  suddenly  and  closely,  forced  her  head  backward 
and  bent  his  face  to  hers. 

The  action  was  not  so  much  a kiss  as  a vehement,  almost  pain- 
ful, pressure  of  his  lip*  upon  her  mouth — somethin);  that  stung 
her  to  resentment  rather  than  to  fear — to  revolt  rather  than  to 
shame. 

For  one  instant  she  remained  passive : the  next  she  had  freed 
herself  with  the  muscular  activity  that  had  always  belonged  to 
her  slight,  supple  frame. 

As  she  drew  away  from  him  she  was  trend  dim;,  and  her  face 
was  white;  la  it  there  was  a look  he  had  never  imagined  in  her 
eyes  and  on  her  lips.  For  one  moment  it  seemed  that  she  mount 
to  speak.  Then  her  lips  cloned.  She  turned  away  from  him  and 
walked  out  of  the  room  without  a word. 


rilAPTKR  XXXIX 

Hariily  conscious  of  her  movements,  Clodugh  left  the  card- 
room  und  passed  down  the  corridor. 

Her  only  tangible  sensations  were  anger  and  srlf-contrmpt. 
The  thought  that  Serrawiuld,  who  hud  seemed  less  than  nothing 
in  the  scheme  of  her  life — Serracauld,  with  whom  she  had  laughed 
and  jested  and  llirtcd  because  he  was  a boy  and  of  no  account — 
should  have  treated  her  lightly,  should  have  presumed  to  kiss 
her,  to  seize  her  violently  in  his  arms,  was  something  shameful 
and  intolerable.  Tin*  simplicity  of  her  upbringing — the  uncon- 
taminated  childhood  that  her  country  had  given  her — rose  to  con- 
front her  in  this  newest  crisis.  Vain,  frivolous,  foolish  she  might 
be,  but  beneath  the  vanity,  the  frivolity,  the  folly,  she  was — and 
always  hud  been — good  in  the  primitive,  fundamental  sense  of 
the  word. 

She  hurried  down  the  corridor  and  down  the  staircase  that 
she  had  ascended  so  short  a time  before,  but,  reaching  the  ground 
floor,  she  did  not  turn  towards  the  ballroom,  from  which  the  sound 
of  the  violins  still  floated.  Instinctively,  she  moved  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  towards  the  quieter  portion  of  the  house  in  which 
stood  the  music  room. 

The  door  of  the  room  was  closed  when  she  reached  it,  and  no 
sound  came  to  her  from  within.  For  a space  she  stood  hesitating 
outside;  then  the  distant  murmur  of  talk  and  laughter  roused  her 
to  action.  Her  hesitancy  fled  la-fore  her  distaste  for  companion- 
ship. She  raised  her  hand  and  noiselessly  oiiem-d  the  door. 

For  an  instant  she  |Nin*cd  upon  the  threshold,  overwhelmed  by 
the  contrast  between  the  aloofness,  the  graceful  remise  of  the 
place,  and  the  tumult  of  her  own  thoughts;  then,  yielding  to  the 
spirit  of  peace,  she  dosed  the  door  resolutely  and  went  forward  into 
the  room. 

Hut  at  sound  of  the  closing  door,  at  sound  of  her  dress  upon  the 
polished  floor,  an  answering  sound  came  from  behind  the  tapestry 
screen — IIip  noise  of  a chair  being  quietly  pushed  back — of  some 
one  rising  to  his  feet. 

In  sudden  consternation  she  stopped.  For  one  instant  she 
glanced  lichiiMl  her.  contemplating  flight;  the  next,  a faint  exclama- 
tion of  surprise — the  merest  audilde  breath — escaped  her,  and  luw 
figure  became  unit  ion  lews. 

The  occupant  of  the  room  came  quietly  round  the  screen,  and 
in  the  uncertain  light  of  the  candles  slip  recognized  tiore. 

The  position  was  unusual:  the  moment  was  unusuul.  For  the 
llrst  time  since  the  night  at  the  Palazzo  I'gnchini  they  were  en- 
tirely alone;  for  I he  llrst  time  since  the  night  at  tlie  Palazzo 
I’gocliini  they  looked  at  each  other  without  the  commentary  of 
other  eyes — without  the  atmosphere  of  conventional  things. 

Involuntarily, 
inevitably,  tlu-ir 
eyes  met.  Clo- 
dagli  looked 
into  his;  and 
in  the  eonlac» 
of  glances  it 
seemed  that  a 
miracle  came 
to  puss.  By 
power  of  tluil 
magnetism  that 
indisputably  ex- 
ist*— the  mag- 
netism that 
draw*  certain 
nature*  irrevo- 
cably together, 
although  clr 
cumstanre  Iind 
time  may  delay 
their  union — 
she  saw  the 
gleam  of  mill' 
prehension,  of 
question,  of  se- 
ll no  wledgment. 
spring  from  hi* 
eyes  to  hei  s. 
and  she  knew, 
without  the 
nerd  of  word* 
that  he  stood 
within  the  cir- 
cle of  her  [a over 


and  that,  whether  with  or  against  her  will,  his  personality  claimed 
response  from  hers. 

She  did  not  move,  for  it  seemed,  to  her,  in  that  instant  of  un- 
derstanding. that  her  life  and  hi*  were  mysteriously  suspended. 
Her  heart  bent  extraordinarily  fast,  yet  lu-r  mental’  vi*ion  was 
curiously  dear.  By  the  light  of  lu-r  recent  misgivings,  bv  the 
light  of  her  sudden  confidence,  she  seemed  to  see  and  to  read  her- 
self and  him  with  a strange  and  vivid  clearness.  Some  power, 
tangible  yet  invincibly  coni |*d ling,  drew  them  together.  In  the 
personal  scheme  of  things  there  were  only  two  (mtschis — he  and 
she.  Ileyoml  the  walls  of  the  music-room  life  swrpt  forward  as 
relentlessly,  as  rapidly  a*  la-fore;  hut  inside  the  walla  of  the 
music-room  there  were  only  he  and  she. 

Almost  unconsciously  she  took  a step  towards  him. 

" l>o  you  remember  that  night  in  Venice!”  she  asked.  “ The 
night  you  said  all  the  things  that  Mounded  so  hard,  and  hurt  so 
much,  and — and  were  *o  true!” 

She  did  not  know  why  she  had  spoken.  She  only  knew  that, 
exalted  by  the  consciousness  of  great  good  within  her  reach,  she 
was  moved  to  dare  greatly. 

It  was  the  moment  of  lu-r  life.  The  moment  when  all  social 
Imrrier*  of  prejudice  and  of  etiquette  fell  away  before  a trempiulou* 
self  • knowledge.  She  realized  in  that  space  of  time  that  her 
thoughts  of  (lore — her  attraction  towards  him,  her  reluctant  ad- 
miration— hud  lieen  insensibly  lending  up  to  this  instant  of 
action;  that  on  the  evening  when  they  stood  together  on  the 
terrace  of  the  hotel  at  Venice,  and  watched  the  night  steal  in  from 
the  lagoon,  it  had  been  irrevocably  written  in  the  liook  of  fate 
that  they  should  one  day  look  into  each  other's  heart — for  hap- 
piness or  sorrow. 

“ Do  you  remember  that  night  in  Venice!”  she  said  again,  al- 
most. In-low  her  breath.  And  in  the  pause  that  followed  the 
whispered  word*  the  most  wonderful — the  most  wholly  perfect — 
incident  of  her  life  occurred.  The  voice  that  had  power  to  chill 
or  stir  her  spoke  lu-r  name;  the  hand*  she  had  believed  dosed  to 
her  forever  were  held  out  toward*  her.  Qore  came  slowly  for- 
ward across  the  shadowed  room. 

” 1 do  remember,”  he  said.  " 1 have  never  forgotten.  I never 
shall  forget.” 

Nearly  three  weeks  hud  passed  since  the  night  of  Lady  Diana 
Tuffnell  s dunce,  and  Clodagli  was  once  more  occupying  her  Lon- 
don flat. 

The  hours,  the  days,  tlie  weeks  that  had  followed  the  night 
of  Lady  Diana's  dance  had  been  a chain  of  gohlm  dreams  linked 
one  to  the  other.  From  the  moment  that  tiore  had  made  his  con- 
fession the  face  of  the  world  had  altered  for  her.  One  overwhelm- 
ing fact  had  colored  the  universe — the  fact  that  he  loved,  that 
he  needed  her. 

They  had  entered  into  no  lucid  explanations  in  the  moments  that 
had  followed  the  confession,  for  men  und  women  in  love  Have  no 
need  of  such  mundane  thing*.  With  the  glorious  egotism  of 
nature,  they  are  content  with  the  primitive  consciousness  that 
each  lives  and  is  close  to  the  other. 

Clodagli  had,  it  is  true,  made  some  faint  and  deprecating  allu- 
sion to  the  | Mist — to  (lore's  first  disapproval  mid  subsequent 
avoidance  of  her.  And  he  had  |miu*ci]  in  his  flow  of  talk  and  looked 
at  her  with  sudden  seriousness. 

" I have  never  disapproved  of  you,”  lie  hud  said.  “ I have  never 
felt  it  was  my  place  to  disapprove.” 

“ But  you  have  avoided  me!” 

“ Never  intentionally.  1 have  watched  you,  I have  studied  you, 
since  we  have  hem  here  together." 

"And  what  have  you  seen!” 

Clodugh  had  remembered  Serracauld — the  rose-garden  and  IVere- 

liurst — witli  a 
quick.  faint 
sense  of  fear. 

Hut  (lore  had 
taken  her  bund 
and,  with  quiet 
courtesy,  had 
raised  it  to  hi* 
lips. 

“ I have  seen 
— or  believe  I 
have.  seen — 
that  though 
you  may  like 
these  people, 
may  la-  amused 
hy  them,  may 
even  court 
.them,  not  one 
of  l liem  is  more 
to  you  now 
than  they  were 
in  Venice.  That 
i*  what  I I*-- 
lirve.  Am  I 
right!” 

And  Clodagli. 
in  sudden  re- 
lief, in  sudden 
gratitude  for 
his  faith,  had 
■ aught  Ids 

ha  ml  passion 
l<n*u  i*  luiui  OaerM  ately  between 
her  own  uud 
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looked  up  confidently  into  hit*  face.  “You  arc  right!”  she  hntl 
cried.  "Oil,  you  are  right!  They  uro  nothing  to  n«*!  Nothing! 
Nothing!'* 

And  dorr,  moved  by  her  vehemence,  hud  leaned  forward  and 
looked  deeply  into  the  eye#  that  challenged  hi#. 

*•  Nut  one  of  them  i#  anything  to  you- -in  any  way?” 

**  Not  one  of  them  is  anything  to  me — in  any  way." 

That  had  been  the  only  moment  of  personal  douht  nr  question 
that  had  ohtruded  itself  upon  the  first  hour#  of  mutual  compre- 
hension. 

To  Nailer  alone  did  #he  confide  her  secret,  and  here  lay  another 
source  of  happiness.  For  every  night,  when  the  hot] nr- party  had 
retired,  when  Mimmietta  had  been  dismissed,  and  the  houec  given 
over  to  the  great,  sheltering  atillne»a  of  the  country,  the  sister# 
had  exchanged  Hitch  confidence*  a#  all  women  love — talking  of 
their  hopes,  tlu-ir  fear#,  their  past*,  their  future#,  in  the  half- 
relnctant.  half-eager  confessions  that  the  dark  suggests. 

Then  at  last  these  dav«  of  mystery  and  possibility  had  come  to 
an  end.  Core  had  received  a letter  from  hi#  mother  asking  him 
to  join  her  in  Scotland,  and  almost  at  the  same  hour  had  route 
a cablegram  from  Pierce  Ksteoit  saying  that  he,  with  his  mother 
and  sister,  had  sailed  for  Kngland  a fortnight  earlier  than  they 
had  at  first  intended. 

So,  bidding  good-by  to  the  Tuffncll*.  to  her  fellow  guest#,  and  to 
t Sore,  Clodagh  had  returned  to  lamdon.  And  now,  a fortnight  later, 
•he  and  Naum  were  driving  houicwaid  through  the  park  in  the 
warmth  of  an  early  afternoon. 

The  morning  had  been  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  Nance’# 
trousseau — a matter  which,  in  these  day*,  claimed  ahwnrlied  atten- 
tion—and.  later,  the  sisters  had  lunched  together  at  one  of  the 
restaurant*. 

The  day.  or  at.  least  the  earlier  portion  of  it,  had  la-en  a com- 
plete success.  Hut  now,  a#  ('lodagh'*  motor-e.ir  sped  along  under 
the  canopy  of  trees,  already  whitened  with  summer  dust,  a cloud 
seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  the  sisters'  gaycty.  Clodagh  lay  tack 
in  her  corner,  her  lip#  set,  looking  straight  in  front  of  her;  Nance 
*at  stiffly  upright,  Iter  face  Hushed,  her  head  held  at  an  aggressive 
angle. 

At  Inst,  unable  to  maintain  the  silence  longer,  she  turned  and 
looked  at  Iter  sister. 

••  It — it  seems  to  me  so  stupid.”  she  said. 

Clodagh  took  up  a ]uil‘a*ol  that  lay  (aside  her  and  opened  it 
with  a Tittle  jerk. 

“Was  it  my  fault  (tint  he  lunched  at  ‘Prince’*'?  Was  it  mv 
fault  that  lie  *nt  at  the  table  next  to  our*?  You  know  perfectly 
well  that  I don’t  care  where  he  lunches  — or  whether  ho  ever 
lunches — " 

Nance  maintained  her  rigid  attitude. 

**  1 wonder  if  he  is  ot  that  opinion?”  she  said,  dryly. 

Clodagh  Hushed  suddenly. 

“ It  i#  you  who  are  being  stupid.  Lord  DeerehnrM  is  one  of 
mv  liest  friends.  It'*  impossible  to  treat  him  ruddy  when  we 
chance  to  meet." 

Nance  gave  a little,  angry  laugh. 

"When  you  chance  to  meet!"  she  repeated,  with  immense  scorn. 
Then  she  turned  afresh  and  looked  at  her  sister.  “ lh>  you  think 
engaged  people  ought  to  have  best  friends?  I wonder  what  Pierce 
would  nay  if  I were  to  get  Mowers  and  books  and  things  every 
day—*' 

t lodugh  *hut  her  parasol  sharply. 

" How  can  you,  Nance?  Books  mol  Mowers  and  thing*  every 
day!  Four  times  l#>rd  Deerehurst  ha#  scut  me  Mowers  since  wc 
im me  tack  to  town.” 

"Aim!  how  many  times  has  lie  written  to  you?  And  how  many 
tinir*  ha*  he  culhsl?  And  why  did  he  come  back  to  town  from 
TufTncIl,  instead  of  going  to  France  with  Mr.  Scrrainald 

Clodagh  looked  away  across  the  park. 

“ He  had  l»u*ine#H  in  town.” 

“ Business!  Was  it  husines#  that  brought  him  to  the  flat  at 
nine  o’clock  the  morning  after  we  arrived — and  that  made  you  ride 
with  him?  Oh.  Clo,  I wonder,  when  you  think  of  Walter,  that 
you’re — you’re  not  ashamed!”  SSho  brought  the  last  word  forth 
with  a little  gasp. 

For  a moment  t'lodagh's  face  was  aitflTused  with  red. 

*’  1 do  not  need  anybody  to  tell  me  how  I should  care  for  Wal- 
ter." she  said,  after  a moment’s  pause. 

At  the  low.  hurt  tone.  Nance’s  antagonistic  attitude  suddenly  de- 
serted her.  The  expression  of  her  face  changed,  her  figure  unlwnt. 

“ (*|o!  (*lo!  I was  a wretch!  I was  a wretch!  Forgive  met 

It’s  only  that  knowing  Walter  is  coming  hark  to-morrow,  knowing 
that  he  hate#  1»rd  Deerehurst,  and  weeing  you  nllnwing  him  to  go 
everywhere  that  vmi  go — olt.  Clo,  1 can’t  properly  explain,  hut 
sometime#  I have  felt — afraid.  Walter  is  so — so  honorable  him- 
self.” 

Clodagh  put  out  her  hand  and  laid  it  for  a moment  tl)M)it  her 

“ When  one  loves  ns  ] do.  Nance."  she  said.  “ one  simply  doesn’t 
»«#•  anybody  but  the  person  that  one  cares  for.  Other  people  don’t 
count — other  people  don't  exist.” 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Ar  la*t  the  day  had  arrived  upon  which  Gore  was  to  return 
to  i>'!td»n.  Jl  an*  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  hot  summer 
nir  beating  ii|mti  the  given  and  white  sun-blinds  nf  the  flat;  and 
Nance  was  standing  at  a table  in  the  window,  arranging  a bowl  of 
heliotrope,  when  Clodagh  opened  the  door  of  the  draw  ing-mom. 

sin-  was  dresspd  in  tier  riding-hnhit,  her  rilling  crop  was  under 
one  arm.  and  a#  she  come  forward  into  the  room  she  was  drawing 
off  a pair  of  chamois  glove-. 


“He  hasn't  come?"  she  asked,  qniekly.  “Oh.  I’m  so  glad!  1 
was  terrified  that  that  last  gallop  might  have  made  me  late,  llow 
lovely  life  is!”  She  paused  suddenly  and  looked  at.  Iter  sister. 
"'Nance!  You’re  cross! ' 

Nance  eaught  the  tone  at  liesitaitcy.  and  turned  quickly  round. 

"J  wish  Walter  had  driven  through  the  park  ten  minutes  ago," 
she  said,  " I do— 1 really.  really  do.” 

Clodagh’*  face  tlanied,  and  site  drew  away  from  her  sister. 

” And  I wish — " she  began,  holly.  Then  she  pati-ed. 

The  dour  of  the  drawing-room  was  thrown  open,  and  lion1  was 

announced. 

For  one  instant  Clodagh  stood  hesitating,  with  u new  and  charm- 
ing diffidence;  the  next,  all  thoughts  of  self  were  blotted  out  by 
the  consciousness  of  hi#  presence — hi*  bright,  strong  presence, 
typified  bv  his  frank  eye*,  hi#  dear,  healthy  'kin.  lit*  close- 
cropped,  fair  hair.  With  a little  exclamation  of  greeting  she 
hurried  towards  him. 

In  «piick.  warm  response  he  took  both  her  hands. 

” Well!  ' he  said.  "Well!  It's  good  to  see  you.  How  splendid 
you  look!  And  Nance,  1»mi ! ’’  lie  turned  to  the  window  with 
quiet  cordiality.  “ Can  Nance  find  time  to  shake  hand*  with  a 
mere  Englishman !” 

Nance  laid  down  the  hunch  of  heliotrope  she  was  still  holding. 

“ How  are  you,  Walter!  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you!  But  I must 
wash  my  hand*  before  I even  try  to  talk.  lfeliotro|H*  is  tmu-h 
stickier  than  you'd  think.”  She  looked  down  at  her  linger*,  then 
laughed  and  moved  across  the  room.  But  as  (lore  hurried  forward 
to  often  the  door  for  her,  she  glanced  up  into  his  face  with  an 
almost  seriou*  look. 

"I  in  *o  glad  you  have  come  back.’’  she  whispered.  “ Make  up 
to  her  for  the  time  you've  I teen  away." 

Core's  feeling*  were  very  pli-n«aiil,  very  protective  us  he  closed 
the  door  and  turned  kick  into  the  room. 

Hi#  whole  expression,  hi*  whole  hearing  wa*  attractive  a*  lie 
came  towards  ("halagh. 

“Well!”  said  he.  fondly.  "Well!  Have  you  really  missed  me 
as  much  a#  your  letter*  said?” 

For  a moment  she  remained  silent,  drinking  in  the  joy  of  hi* 
presence. 

"Won’t  you  tell  met” 

” lu  a moment.  In  one  moment.  Oh,  Walter,  the  heavenly  rest 
of  knowing  that  you  (rare!’ 

Then  suddenly  'linking  off  hrr  seriousness  she  drew  awav  from 
him,  hsiking  up  into  hi*  fan*  with  eves  that  shone  strangely. 

"I'm  not  crying,  Walter.”  she  exclaimed.  " I'm  only  — 
frantically  happy.”  She  gave  a little  gasp,  follow.#!  by  u 
little  laugh. 

And  (Sore,  carried  away  by  her  charm,  by  the  unconscious  flat- 
tery of  her  words,  caught  her  suddenly  ill  iiis  arms.  and.  bending 
his  fai#*  to  her#,  kissed  her  passionately. 

At  last  they  drew  apart,  laughing,  atul  l ’lodagh  moved  across 
the  room  1o  the  o|M'ii  window  and  *nt  down  upon  the  low-  sill. 

Gore  seated  himself  on  the  *#lge  of  the  table  strewn  with  the 
debris  of  the  hr|iiilni|»e,  and  idly  gathered  the  stalks  and  leave# 
into  a little  heap. 

The  action  wa#  purely  mechanical,  purely  inadvertent.  But  as 
lie  drew  the  broken  stem*  together  a small  object,  hitherto  hid- 
den under  the  scatterisl  leaves,  wa*  suddenly  brought  to  light. 

It  wa*  very  trivial,  very  uninteresting — merely  w man’s  visiting- 
card.  Without  consideration  he  picked  it  up  and  looked  at  it. 

It  bore  the  name  of  the  Karl  of  Deerehurst.  and  across  it  Clo- 
dugh's  name  and  address  had  been  scribbled  in  pencil. 

"So  you  owe  the  decoration*  to  Deerehurst?”  lie  said,  in  a low 
voice. 

There  wa*  a short  silence.  Then  suddenly  he  rose  and  Mopped 
to  t’lodagh's  side. 

" Dear,  forgive  me!”  he  said. 

At  the  unexpected  words  ('lodagh'#  heart  swelled.  With  a sud- 
den impulse  she  caught  the  hand  he  hud  laid  upon  her  shoulder 
and  pressed  it  against  her  face. 

"So.  Walter."  she  raid.  “Sav  all  that  wa*  in  your  mind.  Be 
angry,  if  you  like.” 

For  answer  (lore  seated  nimself  beside  her  on  the  window-sill. 

“ I don’t  think  I should  ever  la*  angry  with  you,”  he  said, 
gently.  “Anger  seems  to  belong  to  lesser  thing*  than — love.  I 
bhotlld  either  believe  in  you  or  disbelieve  in  you.” 

He  said  the  somewhat  curious  word#  gravely. 

('lodagh  turned  to  him  swiftly. 

“Waller,  there  wa*  no  douht  of  me  in  your  mind,  then!” 

lie  met  her  searching  eye#  quietly. 

” Not  one  douht.  Do  vou  think  I have  forgotten  that  night  at 
Tuffncll?” 

With  a swift  movement  she  held  out  her  hand. 

“Walter.”  she  said,  impulsively,  "you  are  the  only  person  in 
the  world.  No  one  cl*e  exist*.” 

It  was  an  hour  later,  and  the  outward  aspect  of  Clodagh’#  draw- 
ing-room bail  been  changed.  The  sun-blind*  had  lorn  drawn  up. 
and  a full  flood  of  light  allowed  to  pour  in  aero*#  the  table  in 
Hie  window.  The  debris  of  leaves  and  stalks— and  with  them 
Deerehurst’*  card — had  Ih-cii  removed  to  give  place  to  a tea-tray, 
while  through  the  room  itself  rang  the  gay  talk  and  laughter  of 
people  who  have  enjoyed  a genuinely  pleasant  meal. 

The  tea  had  been  disposed  of  some  little  time  ago,  but  Nance 
still  lingered  beside  the  tea  table,  and  at  ln-r  side  stood  (lore  and 
Pierce  KMcoit.  a young  man  of  live  • am!  • twenty  with  intensely 
shrewd  and  penetrating  eyes. 

Clodagh.  still  wearing  her  riding-habit,  sat  in  the  centre  of  the 
room  in  radiantly  high  spirit*,  talking  animatedly  to  a distin- 
guished-balking  woman  with  beautiful  white  hair,  and  a slim,  grace- 
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Ail  girt  of  about  Satire'*  ago. 
who  sut  one  on  either  side  of 
her. 

" Isn't  il  unkind  of  Mrs.  EM- 
mil,  Pierce?"  she  mi  id,  sud  leiily 
tinning  towards  tin-  ten-table. 

"Sin-  sius  you  must  go!" 

Kstenit  laughed  — and  when 
lu-  laughed  a very  agreeable 
gleam  of  humor  showed  in  Ilia 
shrewd  eyes. 

" Hut  it  tukes  uiv  mother  ten 
minutes  to  (to  from  anywhere." 
he  said.  " Ask  Nance  if  il 
doesn’t.” 

(Iodagli  la  UK-lied  gavlv. 

“Good!  Then  I can  ask  ten 
more  questions  uhotti  Itoslon. 

Mi's.  Kstenit.  please  tell  me — '* 

Itut  she  paused  liefort*  her 
sentence  was  finished;  for  the 
handle  ol  the  door  hud  turn 
ed.  and  lookin(t  up  quickly, 
she  saw  the  tall  figure  of 
Deere  liuraL 

Had  any  me  tidier  of  the  party 
looked  at  her  in  that  moment, 
lie  nr  she  would  have  seen  a 
wave  of  color  sweep  across  her 
face,  then  die  out.  leaving  her 
almost  white.  Hut  ln-yond  this 
she  betrayed  no  emotion;  and  a 
moment  later,  when  Hcerehurst 
came  towards  her  across  the 
room  with  his  habitual  slow, 
silent  step,  she  ruined  her  head, 
smiling  a conventional  welcome, 
and  held  out  her  hand. 

He  took  it  silently  and  with  a 
slightly  ostentatious  impressive- 
ness. 

“A  thousand  apologies  if  1 
intrude  on  a social  gathering,” 
lie  murmured.  “ Hut  on  return- 
ing home  I ehanet-d  ii|x>n  the 
lss>k  we  were  discussing  to-day. 
and  remembering  how  interested 
yon  were — ” With  a very  quiet 
movement  lie  laid  u small  and 
costly  little  lna«k  of  verses  on 
the  arm  of  Clodugli'x  chair,  and 
turned  with  hi*  usual  dignity 
to  where  Nance  was  standing. 

“How  d’you  do,  Miss  AsahlinT 
of  tea  ?” 

Nance  held  nut  her  hand. 

“ I’m  afraid  'twill  la-  rather  cold,”  she  said,  a little  un- 
graciously. 

Deerehiirst  looked  round  uguin  upon  the  little  group. 

’*  Halloo,  tiore!"  he  said,  carelessly,  **  I thought  you  were  kill- 
ing salmon  at  the  home  of  the  ancestors.  How  d'you  do,  Mr. 
Kfiteoit!" 

He  maided  to  the  young  American,  then  moved  away  again  to 
where  (iodagli  sut. 

“What  u dreadful  afternoon!"  he  said.  "Why  haven't  you 
changed  into  something  lighter?”  He  glanced  at  her  riding- 
habit. 

She  Idin-hed  and  looked  up  hastily. 

“ We  have  just  been  saving  what  a glorious  afternoon.  Hut  I 
don't  think  you  have  met  Mrs.  and  Mis*  Kstenit!  Let  me  intro- 
duce you.  Lord  Deerehiirst.  Mrs.  Kstcoit.” 

Hotli  ladies  lamed,  and  Mr*.  Kstcoit  broke  at  once  into  an  un- 
affected How  of  talk,  to  which  Deerehurst  listened  with  polite  in- 
terest. smiling  now  and  then,  and  occasionally  raising  his  eye- 
glass. 

At  ln*t.  as  sin-  paused,  he  looked  at  her  in  faint  curiosity. 

“And  you  really  tind  an  interest  in  Kngland?"  he  asked. 

She  gave  a bright,  cordial  laugh,  a laugh  that  seemed  to  testify 
to  the  perennial  youth  of  lu-r  country  women. 

" This  is  the  twenty-first  visit  I’ve  paid  to  Kngbtnd,”  she  said. 
" And  I love  it  more  every  time.  When  my  sum  turns  me  out  of 
my  home  in  Itostmi.  I shall  buy  one  of  your  country  place* — as  a 
ibmer  house."  Again  sin-  laughed,  casting  an  affectionate  glance 
toward*  Nunes-  and  K*lcs>i1.  ••  Hut,  Clodagh.  we  really  must  fly. 
Good-l>y.  I .ol  d Decrelilirst.  Delighted  ts>  have  met  von.”  She  rose 
grac-efullv.  shook  hands  with  the  old  |N-er,  and.  turning  to  Cln- 
dugh.  took  Imtli  her  hands  and  kissed  her  warmly. 

“Good-hy."  she  said.  " tinodby,  It  bus  In-en  perfectly  charm* 
ing." 

Clodagh  smiled  a quick  response. 

" Indeed  it  ha* — for  me.  Don't  forget  to  morrow  night.” 

"Forget!  Why.  I'm  existing  to  w-e  that  play.  (’nine. 
Daisy!' 

She  turned  to  her  daughter,  who  had  joined  Hie  group  at  the  tea- 
table.  "Pierce,  are  you  ready?  Hood-by.  Nance,  fume  with  us 
to  the  elevator.” 

Nance  <rn««rd  the  room  readily,  while  Kstenit  shook  hand*  with 
Cindugli. 

" <Jnnd-hy,''  he  said.  ” I shall  sec  you  to-morrow  night — if  not 
sooner." 


Sin-  pressed  his  baud  warmly. 
“ Make  it.  sooner,"  she  said. 
And  they  ls>(h  laughed,  after 
the  manlier  of  people  wlm  under- 
stand and  like  each  other. 

The  momentary  departure  of 
Nance  left  t'kslagh.  (lore,  and 
Ih-ereliurst.  the  only  occupant  a 
of  the  room.  After  Ksleoit  had 
closed  the  door  there  was  a 
faint  pause,  and  in  that  pause 
Clodagh  was  a prey  to  conllict- 
ing  feelings — |ia*sionutc  hope 
that  Deerehurst  might  see  fit  to 
go,  passionate  fear  that  tiore 
might  leave  before  they  could 
have  a word  in  private. 

Anil  while  her  mind  swayed 
between  liopr  and  fear,  Deere- 
hurst  drew  forward  a chair  anil 
seated  himself  beside  her. 

I shall  Is*  interested  to 
know  what  you  think  of  this." 
he  said,  leaning  forward  and 
lifting  the  Issik  from  the  arm 
of  her  chair,  where  she  had  al- 
lowed it  to  lie  llllloucht-d. 

“ What  is  the  IxsikT"  (lore 
came  quietly  forward  and  stood 
looking  down  at  them. 

Deerehurst  raised  his  eye* 
with  an  expression  in  which 
amusement  and  a faint  contempt 
were  to  be  read  by  a close 
attterver. 

“The  book ?”  he  said.  "Oh. 
something.  I am  afraid,  that 
wouldn't  interest  you.  I don’t 
tslicve  the  writer  knew  any- 
thing of  fur  countries — or  even 
of  li»hing.”  He  paused.  and 
deliberately  turned  half  u down 
pages.  " He  only  understood 
one  thing,  but  that  lie  under- 
stood perfectly." 

(•ore  laughed. 

" And  may  a Philistine  ask 
what  it  was?” 

“Oh.  certainly.  It  was  love.” 
The  dour  o|K-iicd  us  be  said 
Hie  word  in  Ins  high,  expressive 
voics*.  and  to  Clodagh'*  hide 
M-rilKiblc  relief  Nance  entered. 

In  the  second  tint  *lic  stepped  aero**  the  threshold  her  bright 
even  |ia**ed  from  tine  fare  to  the  other,  and  a rapid  process  of  Je 
du elion  tisik  plain-  in  her  mind. 

” Walter,”  she  said,  pleasantly.  " Picrc-e  says  there's  one  ques- 
tion lie  forgot  to  ask  you  aUuif  dapati.  Do  you  mind  if  I a-k  it 
now?”  She  walked  to  the  open  window. 

(tore  followed  her.  and  ('Iodagli  drew  a breath  of  deep  relief. 

Tm  minutes  passed — ten  interminable  minutes,  in  which  stir 
strove  to  lit  tend  to  Deerehurst'*  words,  while  her  ear*  were  -train- 
ed to  follow  the  eon  versa!  ion  in  the  window.  Then  at  last  relief 
came.  He  rose  to  go. 

“ I must  say  good-by,”  lie  said,  taking  her  hand.  “ I shall 
await  your  verdict  on  the  verse*.  There  i*  one  I want  you  specially 
to  read — the  lust  one.  thaal-by.'' 

She  HUiih-d,  scarcely  lu-aring  what  he  said,  mid  a munieal  later  lie 
had  bowed  to  the  two  in  the  w indow  and  |m**rd  out  of  Hie  mom. 

As  tlie  outer  door  closed.  Nance  came  aero—  to  her  *i*lcr. 

" Do  you  mind  if  I run  down  to  Shame  Street,  Clo?”  she  a«krd. 
“ I never  reniemliered  (hose  hwengr*  for  A nut  Kail,  and  I can  jn*t 
catch  the  Irish  mail." 

Without  wuitiug  for  an  answer  she  sUsqieil  and  kissed  Clndagh'* 
forehead,  and  turning,  passed  out  of  the  room. 

Killed  with  n nervous  sense  of  something  inevitably  impending. 
Clodagh  sat  very  still.  She  dreaded  to  look  at  Cure  lest  she  might 
precipitate  what  lie  was  going  to  »ny.  yet  to  lo-r  strained  mind 
suspense  appeared  intolerable.  She  rlu*pvd  her  hand*  suddenly, 
with  u little  catching  of  the  breath. 

At  the  faint  yet  iii*iguitii-ii>t  *otmd  be  turned  fiotn  the  window, 
and.  coming  quietly  across  the  room,  paused  behind  her  chair. 

“Clodagh.”  He  bent  over  lo-r.  laving  hi*  hands  gently  oil  her 
shoulders.  “ Clodagh.  we  talked  to-day  of  tin-  night  at  TulTiiell— 
of  what  you  *aid  that  night." 

" Yea.” 

“ And  it  was  all  true — perfectly  true?" 

"Ye*.  Oh.  Walter,  yen.” 

"Then  I am  going  to  usk  n great  favor  of  yon.  I uni  going  to 
a*k  von  to  break  your  friendship — to  break  your  acquaintance — 
with  Deerehurst.  I want  yon  never  to  have  him  in  your  Ionise 
after  to  day.  Dearest,  believe  me.  I know  what  I urn  saying.” 

A*  Clodagh  remained  silent  he  l«'iit  over  her  again. 

" Clodagh.  am  I asking  too  much?” 

Quite  suddenly,  almost  hysterically.  Clodagh  rose,  and.  turning 
to  him,  threw  lipr  arm*  about  hi*  neck. 

“No.  Waller!"  slo*  cried.  "No!  No!  Nothing  you  could 

a«k  would  la-  too  great  to  grant.  I will  what  you  wish.  I 

will  give  him  up — uttrrly — entirely— from  to-day!" 

To  hr  t’OHfhuiui. 
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Robert  Lornine  and  Clare  Blood good  in 
and  Superman" 


Messrs.  McIntyre  and  Heath  In  "The  Ham  Tree," 
at  the  New  York  Theatre 


A Scene  from  "Men  end  Superman,”  at  the  Hudson  Theatre 

Robert  l.ominr  in  WiirriNij  in  Itmvrd  Shtiir'x  cnm'Wv,  “ 1/mi  mid  Superman."  trhieh  i rat  fimtiucrd  at  the  lludmtn  Theatre 
«ir  Sefihinher  ■>  fur  the  firnt  time  on  ant/  ular/e.  The  plat/,  trhieh.  in  its  orii/inal  form,  took  Keren  hour n to  perform,  hun 
/him  m/  tlntrn  anti  retina  nt/tit  Ini  the  author,  and  no  to  tella  in  three  iictn  tin  Wort/  of  “John  Teener's '*  tfforta  to  escape 
the  athntinnn  of  “.Inn  Whitt  fit  Id,"  teho  finalti/  mtirrien  him 


PLAYS  AND  PLAYERS  IN  NEW  YORK 
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MISS  FAY  DAVIS.  WHO  IS  NOW  APPEARING  IN  NEW  YORK 
IN  "MAN  AND  SUPERMAN” 

JU iss  Fay  Davis,  irho  mis  last  sera  in  AVw  York-  in  Anyuslus  Thomas's  comedy,  “Mrs.  f.cffingiccll's  Hoots,"  is  rt/i peering 
Vt  the  Hudson  Theatre  in  the  part  of  While  field  " in  Bernard  Shan's  new  fduy,  " J Ian  and  Nti/arman" 
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CERTAINLY 

Noarau,  Vi,,  S*pumb*r  s6,  igoj. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper’a  Weekly : 

Sir, — The  Landmark  of  fhia  city  makes  a two-column  editorial 
on  what  it  terms  "historical  Inaccuracies  ” in  u »iwrch  made  by 
the  editor  of  Harper's  Weekly  nt  a dinner  to  Mr.  Wittfc  The 
Xi-w  York  Sunday  Times  also  has  n long  article  to  the  same 
effect,  relating  to  an  allusion  in  the  speech  to  occurrence*  iii 
1813.  On  the  other  hand,  the  article  from  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican, n paper  of  very  high  standing,  republished  in  the 
Weekly  about  Mr.  MacVcagh.’  says,  “ In  eloquent  phrases  and 
exact  accord  with  history  the  host  recognized  Russia  as  the 
longtime  friend  of  the  United  States.”  Now  which  is  right: 
What  several  of  your  render*  in  this  part  of  the  country,  who 
chuckled  a little’ over  the  press  reports  of  the  "great  white 
nation " phrase,  would  like  to  know  is  just  what  you  said. 
Will  you  not  oblige  by  publishing  the  same  if  not  too  long? 

I am.  sir.  Henry  Rice  Peter* 

M.  Witt*  was  Introduced  with  the  following  words: 

Your  E-reelleneica  and  tjemtlcmen : 

The  memory  of  man  is  proverbially  short.  Prosperity  and 
contentment  induce  oblivion  in  the  very  human  mind.  I^st  we 
forget:  We  too.  in  common  with  the  great  nation  whose  distin- 
guished representatives  have  honored  us  with  their  presence  this 
evening,  have  had  our  wars.  When  first  we  demanded  our  free- 
dom we  were  not  only  comparatively  helpless,  but  we  seemed  to 
Ik1  friendlies.  The  mother  country,  as  she  was  then  am]  is  now- 
in  a modified  degree,  acting  in  consonance  with  the  custom  of 
the  period,  could  see  no  reason  for  spilling  the  blood  of  her  own 
sons,  while  mercenaries  could  Is1  hud  for  hire.  Instinctively  her 
eyes  turned  to  the  populated  Ka*t,  to  friendly  Russia,  which 
had  at  that  time,  in  the  language  of  her  own  Prime  Minister,  a 
sufficient  number  of  troops  under  arms  and  to  spare  to  trample 
the  rebellious  American  colonists  under  their  feet.  Never  was  a 
requisition  made  by  a King  with  a feeling  of  greater  certainty  of 
fulfilment  than  that  of  George  III.  upon  the  splendid  monarchy 
of  Eastern  Europe,  and  never  was  there  experienced  more  angry 
disappointment  than  that  of  the  confident  ruler  when  he  received 
from  the  great  Queen  Catherine  the  cold  response  that  it  ill  be- 
came two  powerful  nations  to  join  forces  to  quell  a justifiable 
revolution  unsupported  by  a foreign  power.  Upon  that  rock  of 
fairness,  justice,  and  humanity  the  great  Queen  planted  the  Im- 
perial banner,  and  there  it  has  remained  in  friendship,  sympathy, 
and  helpfulness  through  all  the  trials  that  have  come  upon  our 
own  beloved  country  to  this  very  day. 

Again,  lest  we  forget : Whether  or  not  the  United  States  of 
America,  acting  through  its  universally  supported  Chief  Magis- 
trate, has  conferred  a benefit  upon  Russia  in  facilitating  peace 
at  this  time,  her  effort  was  tsised  upon  a precedent,  which  not 
only  justified  its  making,  but  should  and  docs  stand  forth  in  our 
recollection  as  a vivid  illustration  of  the  continuance  of  the  kindly 
feeling  manifested  in  our  war  for  independence.  When,  in  1813, 
the  young  republic,  again  harassed  and  all  but  overwhelmed  in  its 
second  great  struggle  for  life  and  freedom,  then*  was  in  the  whole 
world  but  one  monarch  willing  to  hold  forth  a helping  hand,  but 
one  ruler  ready  to  hazard  the  fortunes  of  bis  own  empire  upon  a 
pro|Nisal  of  voluntary  intervention.  It  was  the  Czar  of  Russia 
who.  with  equal  courage  and  determination,  blazed  the  way  for 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Once  more  and  finally  lest  we  forget:  Within  the  living  mem- 
ory of  many  around  this  Imard.  when  the  republic,  then  become 
great,  was  torn  asunder  by  civil  strife  and  seemed  to  Is*  nt  the 
point  of  dismember ment  and  likely  prey  for  the  vultures  of  envious 
nations,  one  splendid  licet  of  armored  vessels  came  sailing  through 
the  Narrows  to  this  threatened  city,  while  yet  another  was  pass- 
ing through  the  Golden  Gate  of  San  Francisco.  Those  ships  were 
the  messenger*  of  Russia  to  America.  Their  mission  bore  no 
taint  of  Mdflfdine*4.  Sympathy,  friendship,  and.  if  need  were, 
nruetiral  assistance  were  the  cargoes  consigned  in  those  vessels 
by  the  Russian  Empire  to  the  American  Republic. 

fan  we  hope  ever  to  repay  those  mighty  obligations?  Prob- 
ably not.  But  there  do  come  times  when  we  may  nt  least  indi- 
cate our  appreciation,  and  this  is  one  of  those  times.  We  are 
honored  to-night  by  the  presence  of  the  representative*  of  that 
great  empire  whose  fidelity  to  our  interests  has  never  wavered, 
and.  please  God.  may  he  everlasting.  It  would  not  be  seemly  in 
us  now  to  venture  judgment  upon  the  merits  of  the  terrible 
controversy  which  ha-  just  reached  its  ci-nclusiun.  hut  we  may 
go  so  far.  and  the  whole  American  people  so  comprehensively  rep- 
resented in  this  room  to-night  will  go  so  far.  as  to  assert  that  the 
parchment  upon  which  secret  treaties  an-  written  will  crumble 
into  dust  ages  liefnre  the  tires  of  deepest,  gratitude  and  true 
fraternity  can  hr  extinguished. 

To  your  Excellencies,  Greeting.  Greeting  from  the  great  white 
Nation  of  the  West  to  the  great  white  Nation  of  the  East.  Gen- 
tlemen. his  Majesty  the  fxnr! 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  RAILWAY  PARKS 

N'rwAcs.  S'  J . Sr/Hrml*-*  »,  tpnt. 

To  ike  Editor  of  Harper' a UVrfrfg; 

Sir. — It  may  la-  true,  a-  you  as-ert.  that  the  ’‘advertising  ad- 
vantage" derived  from  President  RoosevcIUa  travelling  over  a 
railroad  affords  compensation  for  fares,  but  what  rigid,  lias  a com- 
pany to  sacrifice  its  stockholders’  money  in  this  manner?  The  ad- 


vertising value  must  lie  very  vague  and  sentimental,  whereas  it 
is  the  business  of  railway  operators  to  be  guided  by  a strictly  com- 
mercial spirit.  I aiu,  sir, 

Henry  L.  Mon  son. 

There  is  nothing  vague  or  sentimental  atiout  it.  The  railway 
Company  collects  thousands  of  dollars  from  passengers  who  travel 
to  hear  the  President  speak.  Indeed,  the  spirit  is  so  thoroughly 
ronunercinl  that  there  is  very  keen  rivalry  among  the  corporations 
for  the  privilege  of  transporting  the  Presidential  party.  Wholly 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  by  the  way,  alien  he  thought 
he  ought  perhapa  to  pay  hi*  own  fare,  wits  his  decision  that  doing 
so  would  lie  silly*  He  was  quite  right,  of  course. — Editor. 


AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH  JOURNALISM 

Ntw  Von*.  StfUmbrr  /<l,  r*or. 

To  the  Editor  of  liar  iter' a Weekly: 

Sir, — -I  should  like  to  cal!  your  attention  to  one  phase  of  the 
•recent  treaty  made  at  Portsmouth,  namely,  the  immense  superiority 
shown  by  the  American  press  over  the  press  of  ail  other  countries 
in  reporting  the  news  of  it.  Rv  this  1 do  not  mean  mere  speed 
in  getting  details  and  gossip  into  type,  but  the  faithful  repro- 
duction from  day  to  day  of  the  temper  of  the  conference,  and  a 
just  indication  of  its  probabilities.  In  this  the  American  press 
was  alone;  nil  the  European  newspapers,  and  particularly  those 
of  Great  Britain,  announced  beforehand  that  there  was  no  proba- 
bility of  peace,  and  reiterated  ibis  cocksure  statement  to  the 
very'  last  moment,  completely  misleading  their  public. 

The  American  press  is  continually  being  lectured  by  that  of 
Great  Britain  for  sins  of  inaccuracy  and  sensationalism.  It  is 
quite  true  that  it  does  publish  much  that  is  trivial,  many  alleged 
’*  funny  stories  ” that  are  not  funny,  and  indulges  a great  deal  in 
pictures,  hut  in  its  handling  of  great  affairs  it  is  immeasurably 
superior  to  the  British  press  in  impartiality  and  the  desire  to 
report  things  as  they-  are. 

I have  examined  the  Portsmouth  correspondence  in  the  London 
newspapers,  and  it  would  lie  hard  to  And  worse  guides  to  what  was 
hnp]»cning.  Through  all  of  it  run*  a tone  of  superiority  and 
cocksurenesa,  while  nothing  that  the  writers  predicted  ha*  come 
to  pass. 

I think  this  vital  fault  is  due  to  the  British  inability  to  see 
anything  except  through  the  color  of  British  hopes  and  British 
prejudice*.  Americans  until  lately  have  been  receiving  nearly 
all  their  foreign  news  thiough  London,  and  it  has  always  lx-en 
colored. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  any  something  about  the  British  peri- 
odical press  and  its  extraordinary  hallucinations.  I have  just 
lead  an  article  in  a famous  old  Scotch  magazine  entitled  " The 
Farce  of  Portsmouth.”  The  writer,  after  ridiculing  the  United 
States  to  his  heart’s  content,  wonders  how  Japan  and  Russia 
could  have  l»een  induced  to  go  into  such  a conference,  the  failure 
of  which  was  evident  from  the  start.  Just  about  the  time  the 
article  of  this  unfortunate  gentleman  who  took  so  much  for 
granted  was  going  to  press  the  peace  treaty  was  being  signed. 

I read  recently  a page  article  in  one  of  the  most  im|sirtant  of 
the  London  political  and  literary  weeklies  in  which  it  undertook 
to  prove  that  Canada  in  twenty  or  thirty  years  would  be  as 
great  a power  as  the  United  Slates;  the  population  of  Canada 
might  not  be  ns  great,  but  Canadian  " man-power.”  according  to 
this  periodical,  was  so  much  superior  to  American  “ man- power  ” 
that  numbers  Mould  not  count. 

I rend  also  in  the  same  periodical  that  nearly  all  the  great  in- 
dustries of  the  United  States  were  founded  by  British  emigrants, 
it  being  the  burden  of  the  argument  that  if  British  immigration 
intn  this  country  censed  we  Mould  go  to  smash.  The  same  publi- 
cation begin*  the  review  of  a Canadian  novel  by  asking  the  ques- 
tion why  Canadian  novels  are  always  so  mbch  better  than  Amer- 
ican novels,  mid  answers  it  by  saying  it  is  because  of  the  great 
superiority  of  monarchical  institutions  to  republican  institutions. 
I presume  this  is  the  sole  reason  why  (he  wonderful  Canadian 
literature  is  so  much  superior  to  the  tiinisy  production*  of  the 
ancient  Greek  republics,  and  why  the  Canadians  whose  names  I 
cannot  remember  rank  so  much  higher  than  Homer  and  Sophocles, 
Pinto  and  Aristotle,  Xenophon  and  Thucydides. 

What  Mould  we  sav  if  a New  York  daily  or  weekly  were  to 
publish  such  stuff  as  the  above  extracts? 

I am,  sir.  Joseph  A.  Altkiieler. 


AS  TO  CLUBWOMEN 

N*W  York.  Srfirmbrr  rf,  f*>( 

To  the  Editor  of  Harprr'a  Weekly: 

Sir, — Isn’t  the  |M»pulnr  judgment  a little  hard  on  women  in 
respect  to  their  behavior  in  their  clubs  and  assemblies?  If  the 
men  members  of  legislative  bodies  “ hark  and  bite.”  or  heeamr 
Acrimonious  in  debate,  no  particular  attention  is  paid  to  them: 
but  if  women  exhibit  the  bn-t  heat  of  feeling  in  their  convention* 
the  affair  is  written  up  in  as  lurid  a light  as  possible,  and  the 
«cx  unconcernedly  exposed  to  ridicule.  The  fact  is  that  women* 
Hustings  are.  in  point  of  conduct,  generally  jadile  to  the  verge 
of  taniciu-** ; but  the  rv|M»rtcrs  delight  in  making  a gmsl  story 
about  them,  and  the  editors  approve  the  work  if  it  is  only  funny 
or  ironic  This  attitude  i*  merely  a survival  of  medievalism : it 
is  not  enlightening  to  either  sex. 

I am,  sir.  Margaret  Ralston. 
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ADVERTISING  SUCTION 


No  Limit 

There  is  ft  certain  pastor  in  n Pennsyl- 
vania town  who  not  long  ago  announced  that 
the  usual  weekly  p raver -meet in j{  would  lie 
devoted  to  di«eiis.«inn  of  a certain  miration 
of  {(eneral  interest  to  hi-  cony  relation.  It 
uppeareil  that  many  members  id  the  ehureli 
wi-lnxl  to  |Mirlieipate  in  the  discussion,  and 
it  was  therefore  decided  to  limit  eadi  sjs-ak 
i-r’a  remarks  to  live  minute-,  the  expiration 
of  the  time  fixed  to  lie  indienlcd  by  the 
rlerjtyiran’s  nipping  with  liis  pencil  mi  his 
desk.' 

tine  of  the  deaenns.  who  shall  Iw  called 
Knliinson — an  exceptionally  lmi*r  winded 
-peukir  and  exhorter — was  one  of  the  first 
to  address  tin*  rongn-gnt  Inn.  As  had  liren 
untieipated  by  all  lie  had  seurwly  become 
started  on  his  remarks  when  the  tap  of  the 
|M-neil  was  heard. 

" Is  it  possible  that  ruv  time  is  up*"  uskixl 
he  of  the  ehairman. 

” Sorry,  deaeon,  but  your  live  minutes 
have  expired." 

" And  all  grni'nil  remarks  are  to  he  lim- 
ited to  live  minute*?” 

“ Ye-;,  deiieon."  was  the  answer;  “you  i 
know  that  was  the  understanding." 

Whereiijain  the  deacon  turned  very  delih-  I 
eratrlv  to  his  fellow  inemliers.  “ Itrvtlirm." 
lie  calmly  nliserved.  " in  that  event  I shall 
put  the  remainder  of  my  remarks  in  (hr 
form  of  a prayer.  ’ 

And  so  the  druron  kept  the  lloor. 


Approximate 

In  speaking  of  the  New  England  "spinster 
problem.’  Mrs.  Mary  Wilkins  Freeman  told 
u rather  pathetic  little  story  of  an  aged 
maiden  lady  who  ones*  said  that  she  hud 
never  received  an  actual  pro|io*ul  of  mar- 
riage, "but.'  and  here  she  blushed  faintly, 
a gentleman  once  linked  me  to  walk  with 
him  in  the  garden  by  moonlight,  and  we 
all  know  what  that  means,  my  dear." 


Anrtca  to  Morass*.  Mm.  Wiwuiw  '»  Sootmin.i  Stsiip 
sSouM  t*  used  ior  i-KiMrm  tortliinc  It  hmjiIio*  lbs 

child,  softens  the  awns,  allays  all  naia,  cam  waul  colic,  and 
is  the  best  remedy  lor  dtarrtsca  — (A  J»| 


llAUY'S  POOD 

ran  alwavs  be  uniform  if  you  aw  Rennes's  Rsgls  Bnam><‘os- 
eesssn  Mils.  Tbe  «rr«insl  Ksprcnll  v pretarol  as  an  infant 
f—*l  Sm>!  for  RaSv's  Diary  a \aluabU  booklet  for  mothers 
■ ©*  Hudson  Street.  New  Vort.— (Adr  I 


IS  AN  EMERGENCY 

a re  science  telephone  is  rstrermrly  valuslle  Have  tmi  unr  * 
Write  foe  hooklet  and  rates.  Nsw  Voss  TsitPHnue  Csarw. 
is  Day  Street.— IAAlI 


T*rb  Piao's  Ct'BR  ros  Coast’ MenoH.  It  will  rare  your 
ccnurh  s*e.  By  all  druitaiata  — I.IA- 1 


THE  BEST  AUerROt'NO PAMH.Y  l.tNtMENTis-RROWN'S 
HOU5BH0UD  PANACEA."  »t  emu  a Untie.— l/Ur.i 


NOTICED  IT 

A Young  Lady  from  New  Jersey  Put  Her  Wits 
to  Work. 

‘Toffee  gave  me  terrible  spells  of  indigestion, 
wliieh.  coming  on  every  week  or  .wo,  made  mv  life 
wretched.  until  some  one  told  me  that  the  coffee  I 
drunk  was  to  blame.  That  twcuicd  iinnwiw,  but 
I not icctl  these  attacks  used  to  come  on  shortly 
after  eating,  ami  wen1  nrronip.mied  by  such  e\- 
eruciatinu  pains  in  the  nit  of  the  stnniaeh  tlmt  I 
could  onlv  find  relief  by  loosening  my  chitbing  anti 
lying  down. 

“ If  eircumstanrcs  made  it  ini|MM«<il>le  for  me  to 
lie  down.  I spent  hours  in  grrjit  misery 

“I  refused  to  really  believe  it  was  the  coffee 
until  finally  I thought  a trial  would  at  least  do  no 
harm,  so  I <piit  coffee  in  IUOI  and  liegnn  on  l\w- 
tum.  My  tniubU**  left  entirely  and  convinced  me 
of  the  cause. 

*•  Postuni  brought  no  discomfort,  nor  did  indi- 
gent ion  follow  its  us1,  I have  had  no  return  of  the 
trouble  ainee  I In-gnu  to  drink  Posliuu.  It  luw 
built  me  up.  restored  my  liealtb,  ami  given  rnc  a 
new  interest  in  life.  It  certainly  is  a joy  to  be 
well  again."  Name  given  by  Po«tuut  Co..  Hattie 
Creek,  Mich. 

Head  the  litth*  Iwok,  “The  Hoad  to  Wellville," 
in  curb  pkg. 


MORE 
THAN 


400  SUES 

WITHOUT 
STROPPING 


FETY 
RAZOR 


Like  a triumphant  army  onward,  marches  the^ 
Gillette  Safety  Razor  to  Success.  Used  and  en- 
dorsed to-day  by  thousands  of  business  and  profes- 
sional men  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

By  the  Gillette  way  shaving  is  an  economical  luxury,  not  a drudgery. 

The  Gillette  Safety  Razor  is  one  of  the  greatest  mechanical  inventions  of  the 
20th  century.  It  myi*  a necessity  and  is  now  a success. 

A single  trial  will  convince  the  most  incredulous.  It  is  not  what  we  say  alone, 
but  what  others  say  who  use  a Gillette  Safety  Razor,  that  will  have  with  you 
the  greatest  weight.  Ask  the  man  who  uses  a Gillette  and  see  what  he  says. 

$5.00  Complete 

NEW  BLADES  $1.00  PER  DOZEN 

The  Razor  is  triple  silver-plated  ; has  12  thin,  flexible,  highly  tempered  and 
keen  double-edged  blades.  These  blades  are  sharpened  and  ground  by  a 
secret  process  ami  require  no  honing  or  stropping. 

Each  Blade  will  give  from  Twenty  to  Forty  Smooth  and  Delightful 

Shaves.  You  therefore  have  by  using  a Gillette  Safety  Razor  400  shaves 
without  stropping,  at  less  than  1 cent  a shave. 

Over  200,000  Now  in  Use 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor.  Accept  tio 
substitute.  He  can  procure  it  for  you. 

Write  lo*day  for  our  interesting  booklet  which  explains  our  JO-DAY  FREE 
TRIAL  OFFER  Most  dealers  make  this  offer;  if  yours  does  not.  we  will. 

GILLETTE  SALES  COMPANY 

1174  Times  Building;,  42d  St.  and  Broadway,  Now  York 


New  Baltimore  & Ohio  Terminal, 
Twenty -third  Street, 

New  York  City. 

All  passenger  trains  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Kailnwid  to  ami  from  New  York  City 
now  have  direct  ferry  connection  with 
23rd  Street  Terminal,  in' addition  to  Liberty 
Street;  the  South  Ferry  Terminal  having 
been  discontinued. 

Twenty -third  Street  is  the  most  pop- 
ular terminal  of  the  great  metropolis  be- 
cause of  its  convenience  to  the  hotel, 
theatre  and  shopping  district.  In  the  recent 
remodeling  of  the  terminal  building  a glass- 
roofed  canopy  was  constructed  fifty  feet 
wide,  under  which  the  cross-town  cars  of 
iqth,  23rd.  28th  and  29th  Street  lines  pass, 
so  that  passengers  are  protected  from  the 
weather  leaving  the  ferry-house,  and  also 
avoid  the  annoyance  of  street  traffic. 

All  baggage  destined  to  New  York  City  will 
be  delivered  to  23rd  Street  unless  distinctly 
marked  "Liberty  Street,"  or  otherwise. 

A complete  electric  cab  service  has  also 
been  established  for  the  trunsfiortation  of 
passengers  and  baggage  at  very  reasonable 
rates. 

Detailed  information  with  map  may  be 
secured  at  all  Baltimore  & Ohio  Ticket 
Offices. 

V.  W.  IIASNKTT.  H.  X.  AUSTIN, 

I’.. Bill".  Mil,  1.1-n'l  l'j.«.  Aft..  CRiogu.  in. 

II.  It.  \l AIMIN',  Mp.fiw  Ttalfc. ■ BbIIm., Mil. 


A GOOD  thing  is  usually  a tar- 
get for  imitators.  Be  sure  to 
insist  on  CLUB  COCKTAILS  if 
you  want  the  satisfaction  that  goes 
with  a royal  drink. 

It  is  not  enough  for  imitators  to 
use  fhe  same  ingredients  — the 
secret  of  CLUB  superiority  is  the 
exquisite  proportions  of  liquors 
used  and  the  ageing.  This 
formula  cannot  be  imitated  — so 
CLUB  COCKTAILS  remains  the 
only  brand. 

Seven  kinds  — Manhattan,  Mar- 
tini, Vermouth,  Whiskey,  Holland 
Gin,  Tom  Gin  and  York. 

G.  F.  HEl'BLEIN  & BRO.,  Sole  Proprietors 

Hertford  New  York  London 
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Thr  il iddlrarr  Hound*  and  Ihrir  Oirttrr.  Mr.  II igginaoit 


THE  HOUNDS  OF  THE  MIDDLESEX  HUNT  CLUB,  WHICH  WILL 
CONTEST  IN  THE  COMING  TRIAL  BETWEEN  AMERICAN 
AND  ENGLISH  BRED  PACKS  IN  VIRGINIA 

Thr  pkotnarapk*  nrr  an up-ahnt*  of  lh>  \ uoiiftn-brrd  hound*  of  th < 1/ iddlrarx  lluul  Club,  n I South  l.inroln,  Ma**achnartl*. 
trhirh  irill  to  hr  purl  in  llo  roiuiiiii  coulr*l  lirlin  in  inonmn  mid  Cto/hth  bml  hound*  in  thr  1‘it'dinonl  Yatlry,  Virginia.  in 
\o  n inlii  r.  Thr  Cnillihhhrul  j*l  rfr  trill  fipiimul  Iht  tirnulon  Hunt  Clnli  of  \t o.vsiii  h iim  1 1*.  m,<l  Ihr  ronlrat  i*  rrprrhil  tu  do 
in  nr  I,  tonnnl  Milting  llo  diipnhd  </irr*fi»«  oi  llo  ulmir.  *upnu.,ilit  of  ll„  tiro  loud* 
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The  Return  of  Secretary  Taft 

( Continued  from  page  / \£9,) 
lKtlafiiMt'.  even  from  u f*>n-i|ru  *lnn<lj>nin1 . 
Iiiiviiiu  bwn  choMtl  with  that  end  in  view. 
M«‘iillliK  were  drunk  in  mtivc  rice-wine 
i*akii  imil  in  «-hum  (Uigur.  anti  (he  Amer- 
ican brotbvr*  were  in  it  in  ted  into  tile  mvs- 
tetiw  of  tin*  Jananesir  lnving-viii*. 

( »n  Friday  morning  ilw  Minister  of  For- 
ripi  Affaire,  who  for  the  time  l>diig  is  the 
Prime  Minister.  Count  Kat-ura.  and  Vice- 
Minister  Ohinda  i.ilh-tl  i||M>n  the  Secretary 
til  Sluliu  I'nlaee,  und  was  elnwtei]  with  him 
fur  un  hour.  On  the  same  day  at  one 
o'clock  the  Minister  of  War  and  Mrs. 
Tci armclii  gave  a luiu-)ieon  of  one  hundred 
tiiul  forty  covers,  at  the  gardens  of  the 
Tokio  Arsenal. 

Not  two  hundred  yards  nwuv  from  these 
gardens,  and,  in  fact,  practically  surround- 
ing them,  are  the  great  factories  in  which 
.1. iiian  is  turning  out  thousand*  of  modern 
rtlto«.  Aina II  calibre  rapid-lire  guns,  and 
* mall-arms  ammunition.  When  the  guests 
lunched  a perfect  fusillade  from  rapid-tin- 
guiiK  was  kept  up.  piodm-mg  a very  mil 
i-til*  ctfect  of  iieiug  near  a Imt lie  firing- 
line, 

A Japanese  Garden 

The  garden  is  a perfect  uildernem  of 
forest  and  small  lakes.  The  clean  gravel- 
paths  dive  into  nia**c»  of  heavy  foliage  and 
out  again  to  exquisite  vistas  of  small  lotus 
por»d«.  and  at  reams  are  crossed  by  high- 
arched  stone  bridges.  (jtutmt  lea  - housea 
cuddhxl  in  bower*.  fountain*  lazily  playing, 
grotesque  stone  dragon*  anil  lanterns,  all 
lent  aid  to  an  entrancing  landwapa  effect. 

For  this  occasion  a pavilion  was  pur- 
jwcly  built  beside  the  main  entertainment 
hnll.  It  was  ojumi  on  all  sides,  and  pro- 
fnst-ly  dei-orated  with  Ininling,  .luimnese  and 
American  Hugs,  nnd  garland*  of  greenery. 
I In-  tallies  had.  beside  the  *et  flower  pieces, 
huge  block*  of  Ice.  in  which  were  frozen 
the  crossed  tings  of  the  two  nations. 

The  guests  upon  arrival  were  ushered  into 
a long  mvpliun  booth  plan'd  in  » particu- 
larly shady  portion  of  the  garden,  overlook- 
ing the  main  lotus  |m>imI.  and  when  the  clan* 
hail  all  gathered  a formal  march  to  the 
dining-hall  Was  lust  ituli-d,  Iwiug  headed  by 
Miss  Roosevelt  on  the  arm  of  the  Minister 
of  War 

The  luncheon  seemed  particularly  fm* 
from  formality,  for  the  same  people,  .Jap- 
anese aiul  Americans,  had  ta-en  together  con- 
stantly for  three  days,  and  tln-y  now  unbent 
in  jovial  friendship.  The  speeches  were  ex- 
cellent, re  voicing  the  old  sentiments  of  con- 
tinual friendship  and  good-will.  Secretary 
Taft's  response  to  the  toast  "The  Jji|»nm-*e 
Minister  of  War  ami  the  Japitur*c  Army  ’* 
was  u inodrl  of  tact.  Of  the  army  he  said, 
“ We  knew  the  Japanese  soldier  when  our 
silent  soldier  General  Grant  visited  Japan, 
we  knew  him  in  the  Chinese- Japanese  war, 
and  we  marched  with  him  shoulder  to 
shoulder  from  Tientsin  In  the  Forbidden 
Citv.”  but  never  n word  did  hr  say  of  what 
he  knew  of  the  Japanese  army  of  to-day. 

Marquis  Ito’s  Poem 

Marquis  Ifo  delivered  a poem  written  by 
him*<-li.  in  the  sing-smg  inlotmlion  used  for 
all  ceremonial  paper*  and  recitations.  It 
eintnwlicd  the  idea  of  the  distance  the  party 
had  come,  the  pleasure  of  having  them 
among  the  Japanese,  nnd  ended,  “ Drink  to 
the  health  of  all  of  you.  wishing  you  God- 
* | wed  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart." 

The  scene  of  parting  at  the  railway  sta- 
tion that  night  was  one  that  will  lie’ mem- 
orable in  the  hi-tory  of  Japan.  A thousand 
paper  lanterns  swung  to  and  fro  glowingly, 
in  long  sweeping,  defending  curve*,  The 
populate  carried  a thousand  more,  and  sev- 
eral hundred  polits-inen  waved  their  spe- 
cially marked  lantern-  at  the  surging 
throng*  in  n vain  attempt  to  keep  art  avenue 
open  for  the  pu**agi-  of  the  distinguished 
party. 

Standing  on  the  platform  together.  Mis* 
Kooscvelt  and  Secretary  Taft  waved  aiul 
laiwed  the  crowd  away,  ns  the  trail*  pulled 
slowly  out  of  the  long  shed,  Kverv  window 
was  crowded  with  waving,  shouting  Sena- 
tor* and  Keprem-ntativex  of  America,  nnd 
every  window  WHS  howled  into  five  hundred 
time*  as  it  passed  by  the  platform  massed 
with  |«roplc. 


Lea  & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE  ORIGINAL  WORCESTERSHIRE 


Ml 


The  Peerless 
Seasoning 

All  the  family  derive  a hutting 
benefit  from  swell  seasoned  dish. 
The  perfection  of  seasoning  for 
most  dishes  Is 

LEA  & PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

Cold  Meals.  Baked  Beans.  Welsh 
Rarebit.  Fried  Oysters,  French 
Dressing  and  Pot  Pies  are  made 
more  enjoyable  by  Its  proper  use. 

M»  IKHli'i  9m,  Afmh  Nr*  Volt 


How  to  Get  Strong  and  How  to  Stay  So 


By  WILUAM  BLAIKIE 

A valuable  book,  with  practical,  common-wiic  directions  dial  can  be  billowed  by  any  one. 

HARPER  A BROTHERS.  Publishers,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


#1.00  net  (poataj*  extra) 
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Another 

Week 

Gone! 


v . ™ and  the  little  family  in  your  cheerful 

home  is  still  unprotected  from  the 
trials  of  financial  stress  if  you  should 
be  suddenly  taken  away. 

Save  them  that  trial.  Save  a little  money  which  now 
goes  tor  incidentals,  and  let  it  build  a barrier  wall  against 
the  attacks  of  want,  when  such  protection  is  most  needed. 

The  Prudential 

can  help  you  build  that  wall.  It  is  no  idle  catch  phrase 
that  has  inseparably  linked  the  Prudential  name  with  the 
rock  ot  Gibraltar.  It  has  the  strength  of  Gibraltar,  and 
you  may  well  use  its  resources,  its  solidity,  its  liberal  terms 
of  insurance  to  safeguard  the  financial  welfare  of  your  family. 

Another  week  has  begun.  Write  to-day  for  circular, 
“ How  Can  I [nvest  One  Hundred  Dollars  per  Year  to  the 
Best  Advantage  ?” 

THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


JOHN  F,  DRYDEN  Incurpuntrd  n. 
President 


of  America 

* Stock  Company  by  llw  Slut*  of  New  Jersey.  HOME  OFFICE 
D*>pt-  T.  Newark.  N.  J. 
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(IV  (Tribune. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

In  the  course  of  twelve  months  The  Chicago  Tribune  carries  over  ten 
thousand  columns  of  classified  advertising — an  average  of  over  eight  hundred 
columns  each  month. 

The  advertising  columns  of  a newspaper  frequently  reflect  even  more  truly 
than  the  news  columns  the  real  life  of  a community.  This  is  especially  true  of 
classified  advertising. 

The  fact  that  a newspaper  carries  the  classified  and  “ want  ” advertising 
proves  that  it  is  the  official  organ  of  the  people.  The  Tribune  bears  that  relation 
to  Chicago. 

The  Tribune  has  the  largest  two-ccnt  circulation  in  the  world.  It  carries 
more  advertising  of  all  kinds  than  any  other  Chicago  paper,  and  only  two  other 
newspapers  in  the  world  carry  as  much  classified  advertising. 

We  help  advertisers  to  make  their  advertising  pay.  We  are  often  able  to 
give  suggestions  and  ideas  of  great  value,  and  we  invite  correspondence. 


JOS  C WILBERDING 
WORLD  BLOC  . NEW  YORK 


HARRISON  M.  PARKER 
TRIBUNE  BLDG  , CHICAGO 


Deep  Enough 

Bu*8  Cabman.  tl»p  poet,  tolls  nf  nn  inoi 
clout  in  which  tin*  actor*  wore  friend*  of  lii« 
in  Hofttnn.  The  Bowton  man  ia  of  an  ex- 
citable temperament  and  easily  rattled;  and 
hi*  wife  is  of  a niniilar  disposition.  and 
prone  to  give  way  to  tear*  on  the  slightest 
provocation. 

Onw  when  the  pair  were  visiting  a cer- 
tain report  near  the  Springfield  Itiver  they 
went  out  for  a jaunt  in  tin*  wood*.  In  aonn* 
way  ttie  man  fell  into  a *mall  etreani,  and 
a*  ’lie  was  not  a swimmer  lie  found  him-w-lf 
in  L-onxiderahle  diflii-tiKy.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever. the  *trnnn  wa*  not  deep;  and  tlia 
lto*tonian  *4*on  distxtvmxl  that,  with  «lue 
n»  ition.  lie  eouhl  walk  in  to  the  bunk.  All 
tit.  xatue,  ho  was  dieadfiilly  rattled  by  hi* 
!>■  cd  ini  men  t.  ami  wa*  .lipping  and  lloiinder- 
nig  in  the  mud  to  a diet  reeling  extent.  The 
wife,  who  from  the  outset  exhibited  *ign* 
of  hysteria,  fell  half  fainting  on  « log  on 
the  bank  ovri looking  the  strmiiu.  When  aim 
irrifivcd  the  trouble  her  lui-dtuml  wa»  hav- 
ing to  wade  out.  »he  gave  vent  to  u torrent 
of  tear*  right  into  the  stream.  At  thi* 
the  unfortunate  uiun  evinced  fresh  evidence 
of  M the  rattle*."  looking  up  at  hi*  weep- 
ing wife  above  him.  lie  managed  to  gimp 
out. 

For  Heavin'*  *akr.  *top  weeping  into 
the  river,  or  I uni  lost.  It'.*  tleep  enough 
already." 


Just  Words 

Since  the  retirement  of  Senator  Martin, 
it  i*  claimed  that.  Mr.  Morgan,  of  AIuImiiih. 
i*  the  champion  “ long  dislnm-e " talker  of 
the  Senate.  At  any  rate,  the  Alnlwinsit  fre- 
quently conic*  in  for  n good  bit  of  chaff  in 
tliia  connection.  One  day  it  i»  related  that 
Senator  Aldrich  gtMMl-hutnoredly  asked: 

“ How  long.  Senator  Morgan,  could  you 
talk  on  a subject  of  which  you  knew  ii1*o- 
lntely  nothing?” 

“Ob,"  replied  Morgan,  with  a grim  kiiiIIc. 
“ if  it  wa*  a matter  a*  to  which  I knew  ab- 
Mdulely  nothing.  I do  not  tliiuk  that  1 could 
talk  more  tbau  two  dayi." 


Wives  sometimes  object  to  life  insurance. 
Widows  never  do.  They  know  its  value.  Get 
particulars  free.  No  importunity. 

WENN  MUTUAL  LIFE. 

931-3-5  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia. 


During  Our  Winter  Months 
the  Summer  Climate  of 


THE  WEST  INDIES 


IS  ENJOYED  TO  THE  BEST  ADVANTAGE  ON  THE 

Winter  Cruises A"  Prinzessin  Victoria  Luise” 

THREE  CAREFULLY  PLANNED  TRIPS  HAVE  BEEN  ARRAN6E0 
I.  To  the  West  ladles  and  Nassau,  leaving  New  York 
January  i*lh.  Duration  19  Days  ; cost  $135.00  and  up- 
ward. II.  To  the  West  Indies,  the  Spanish  Main  and 
Nassau,  leaving  New  York  February  6th.  Duration 
J6  day*  ; coat  >175.00  and  upward.  III.  To  the  West 
Indies  and  Nassau,  leaving  New  York  March  8th. 
Duration  aj  days  ; cost  $150.00  and  upward. 

To  the  Orient  and  Holy  Land 

by  the  luxurious 8.S.  "Moltkr”on  a 76-day  cruise, 
leaving  New  York  January  jo,  1906.  port*  of  call  in 
Madeira.  Spain.  Gibraltar.  Algeria,  Italy.  France.  Sicily. 
Malta.  Kg)  pt.  the  Holy  Land.  Turkey  and  Greece.  Ample 
time  allowed  at  each  port  for  extensive  shorn  trips. 
Cost  ol  cruise  $500.00  and  upward. 

Attractive  »hurl  truim  in  lh*  Mrrftlcrranean  and  Adriatic 
Sea*,  and  t->  Fe»|*  and  the  Holy  land,  bv  the  new  twin-screw 
cruising  -l-.imris  Mnt.-r  and  I'riiMtuin  I'ictarii  I. Milt,  during 
< Vi. .her.  November,  January,  February,  and  March.  Thru* 
trui'i  > vary  in  duration  In  mi  14  t»  . t da»*.  and  cost  front 
upward.  I -etailed  informatioa,  itincranr*  and  bcautilully  illus- 
trated Ihh.U.  i.  will  be  sent  promptly  to  any  address  u|>m  apitli. 
catiua  to  the 

HAMBURG -AMERICAN  LINE 

57  Broadway.  New  York  1330  Walnut  St.  Phlla.,  Pa. 
•89  Randolph  St..  Chicago  901  Olive  St..  St.  Loula,  Mo. 


SIX  MONTHS  FREE 

THE  MININC  HERALD.  Uadiac 

mining  and  financial  paper,  giving  valuable  informa- 
tion on  mining  and  nil  indastnex,  principal  com- 
panies, best  dividend-paying  Mocks,  and  showing  how 
immeme  profits  may  be  made  on  absolutely  sate  in- 
vestments. Write  for  it  to-day.  A.  L.  WISNER  & 
CO..  32  Broadway.  New  York. 
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Careful  designing  has  produced  i 
the  * Kendal  * a shoe  of  unusual 
merit.  More  swagger  than  even 
the  cut  suggests. 

Lines  of  exclusive  character  give  the 
maximum  of  refined  elegance  with- 
out losing  a point  of  comfort  —that's 
the  KendaL 

Style  Book  show*  " • fit  for  every 
foot."  Sen«l  for  II. 

MoU  style*  sell  for  »A  00 

Florsheim  & Company 

CHICAGO,  V S.  A. 


Uf|Tri  Q WELLINGTON 
nulLLU  WESTMINSTER 


NIW  YORK  CITY. 

TbeWri.UHOTnN.7fh  Are  amt  Bfttb 
8f.  Mmlrni  Ore|>riM>f:  trlefibnci*  a * 
ItrtT.it*  li.i lh  Hi  etery  ni^trlinent  ; K. 

$3  M |mt  ilny  noil  lip 

Tl.e  WI.HTMINHTKIt,  Irrlti*  filler  and 
IfllbSl  ...nr  Miv-k  K*st  of  Union  P-j  mre. 
HeinmlelMt  nf  n awl  «>t  ovrr 
trfrjiluw.e  nail  ele.  trie  I'nlifs  In  e»»  ry 
ft*. in  ; 73  lien  I in  i lirornns  . K.  I'.,  f 1.00 

E A.  W.  EAGER. 


Snap-shots  at  Africa’s  Big  Game 

(Continued  from  l"igc  HiD.J 

Many  of  the  beast*  of  prey  and  moat  of 
the  liona  wen*  photographed  not  at  the 
drinking-places,  but  at  spots  where  meat 
was  c\ posed  or  live  animals  tied  up  as  a 
tempting  bait.  In  all  bin  work  Schillings 
has  shown  himself  to  be  a man  of  merciful 
instincts,  whom*  interest  in  animal  life  lucks 
nothing  of  sympathetic  quality.  No  man 
has  written  more  strongly  than  he  In  de- 
nunciation of  the  ruthless  slaughter  of 
African  game,  all  of  which,  he  says,  is 
doomed  to  extermination.  He  permits  none 
of  his  men  to  kill  except  for  the  eooking- 
pot.  ||nw  could  such  a man  expose  do- 
mestic animals  to  be  killed  by  wild  beasts? 

Training  Wild  Animals 

llis  explanation  Is  that  the  few  cattle 
and  donkeys  assigned  to  this  fate  had  been 
bitten  by  the  tsctse-lly,  whose  bite  is  fatal. 
Thry  could  live  only  n few  «wk«  in  great 
suffering;  and  he  is  not  the  only  hunter 
who  believes  that  tin*  bite  of  the  lion,  sev- 
ering the  spinal  column  at  the  neck,  means 
death  as  instantaneous  and  painless  ns  a 
bullet  through  the  heart. 

Schillings  Iwlieves  that  many  wild  ani- 
mal* have  higher  intelligent*  than  we  give 
them  credit  for;  sympathies  and  sentiment* 
that  often  bring  them  nearpr  to  our  plane 
than  we  know.  It  is  certain  at  least  that 
this  student  of  animals  i%  rarely  fitted  by 
nature  and  training  to  win  the  confidence 
and  affection  of  many  of  them.  A small 
menagerie  seems  to  attend  him  wherever  he 
goi-s.  He  tamed  a maraUm.  one  of  the 
African  storks.  *n  that  it  lived  in  his  vari- 
ous camps  as  free  a life  as  the  porters  that 
carried  III*  Isiggagc,  and  was  truer  than 
they  in  its  fealty  to  him.  Now  and  then 
his  collection  of  tiuhnon*  up  in  the  branches 
would  give  evidence  of  delighted  excitement 
and  anticipation,  and  the  men  would  say, 
" The  master  is  coming.”  They  knew  him 
when,  to  the  human  eye.  he  wn*  only  a black 
spot  on  the  horizon,  and  were  always  the 
first  to  herald  his  return  to  camp. 

A Bottle-Fed  R.hlnoceroe 

In  the  Zoological  Harden  at  Berlin  are 
a rhinoceros  and  goat  that  an*  inseparable. 
The  resident*  of  that  city  wer»*  greatly  as- 
tonished by  the  remarkable  friendship  be- 
tween these  two  animals.  Schillings 
brought  home  with  him  the  first  young 
rhinoceros  that  had  l»cvn  carried  to  Kuronc 
in  twenty  year*.  The  difficulty  is  to  supply 
these  young  animals  with  nourishment,  and 
they  almost  invariably  die  on  the  journey. 
Schillings  caught  this  specimen  when  very 
young,  und  petted  it  as  he  might  a little 
dog.  lie  introduced  the  young  monster  to 
two  milch  goats,  and  it  lived  nti  their  milk, 
which  Schillings  served  from  a Iwittle.  He 
kept  the  animals  together,  and  a reciprocal 
friendship  developed.  The  baby  rhino  was 
later  Itcrenvcd  of  one  of  his  friends,  but  t..e 
other  is  still  with  him.  This  zoologist  says 
that  in  time  nf  drought,  when  the  marshes 
dry  up  and  the  water  holes  are  few  and  far 
between,  the  rhinoceros  can  make  a straight 
path  twenty  mile*  away  to  some  usually 
unfailing  source  of  »upply. 

Watching  bv  Night 

Tlie  hardest  work  was  the  night  vigils 
at  the  flash-light  pn»t".  which  often  result- 
ed in  nothing  but  all  incessant  tight  with 
mosquitoes.  The  hours  were  tedious  when 
no  Minimi!*  cn me  to  the  studio,  and  Schil- 
lings makes  no  pretence  of  having  enjoyed 
these  occasions.  The  night  air  was  not 
healthful,  tin-  sudden  downpours  had  a 
dampening  effect  upon  ardor,  and  the  pho- 
tographer sat  out  in  the  open  for  a fort- 
night la-fore  he  caught  his  tir-t  flash-light 
of  a lion. 

But  these  watches  in  the  darkness  gax-e 
him  wonderful  familiarity  with  the  life  und 
sound*  of  tin-  night,  and  one  of  his  la**t 
chapters  i«  given  to  the  African  wild*  in 
the  nighttime.  The  •-;» ll~  of  the  hird«.  the 
prodigious  humming  of  the  iu*i-rl*.  nod  the 
coiiis-vt  of  tin-  fiogs  were  music  to  lull  to 
slunils-r.  hut  the  pulling  of  the  hippos,  the 
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Bock’s  “Independence” 

3 for  50  cents 

This  is  an  entirely  new  proposition  in  Imported  Havana  Cigars 
— bigger  and  better  value  than  has  ever  been  given  in  Havana 
Cigars  At  The  PRICE. 


ACTUAL  SIZE 

Compare  it  with  any  other  imported  cigar  that  you  can  buy 
at  “three  for  a half” — for  size,  full  weight  and  quality.  There 
has  never  been  anything  like  it.  It  is  unique  for  value  among 
cigars 


IMPORTED  FROM  HAVANA 


The  great  success  of  Bock’s  “Reciprocity,”  2 for  25  cents, 
which  is  to-day  the  best  known  imported  cigar  in  America  selling 
at  a popular  price,  has  led  to  this  new  and  larger  cigar, 

Bock’s  “Independence” 

3 for  50  cents 

Ask  your  own  dealer  for  this  new  “INDEPENDENCE”  cigar — 
he  will  have  it  or  can  get  it  for  you  very  soon,  as  it  will  be 

FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE  IN  THE  U.  S. 


grunting  of  the  rhino*,  und  the  varied  ex 
clnmutioii*  nf  the  leasts  of  prey  would 
wearceH  lie  ».i  Mtothing  to  ordinary  nerve*, 
It  i*  at  night  that  the  mule  liip|H>potnmu* 
ji**ert*  hi*  kingship  over  the  swamp*  in  the 
Hi  erne*  t tone  of  i in  mi*  taka  ble  authority. 

We  have  heard  of  explorer*  who  have 
i-roiuied  Africa  from  sen  to  m-m  without  *«•- 
ing  a lion.  They  were  not  hunter*,  and  the 
lion  i*  a night  prowler,  resting  l»y  day  in 
the  depth*  of  the  thicket  or  forest.  Nehil- 
ling*  think*  that  the  title  "king  of  ben*t«” 
In-long*  lo  the  elephant  rather  thun  to  the 
lion,  and  that  the  Afrienn  leopard  i*  more 
to  I*-  feared  both  hv  the  brute  creation  and 
I'V  man  than  hi*  more  celebrated  rival. 
The  lion  usually  *eek*  no  quarrel,  kill* 
only  when  he  U hungry,  and  hi*  favorite 
final  i*  the  hclplr**  zebra.  Old  lion*  often 
live  apart  from  their  kind,  and  the  ex- 
plorer has  never  «is-n  more  than  seventeen 
lion*  in  one  herd.  Two  nr  three  lionesses 
with  their  young  will  often  live  together 
for  hunting  purpose*,  or  a male  lion  with 
two  or  three  lioneaaea.  Hr  ha*  seen  them 
make  a*tnni*hirigly  long  leap*  when  spring- 
ing upon  a victim,  in  one  ease  twenty  four 
feet,  Tile  Asiatic  tiger  that  become*  a man 
enter  is  usually  too  old  to  cuteli  wild  game, 
but  the  man-eating  lion  is  likely  lo  he  in  the 
prime  of  life.  There  are  very  few  of  them, 
but  Hie  lion  Ihnt  once  la*le.  human  blood 
*oek*  human  victim*,  l -millv  a hunt  or- 
ganized by  native*  or  white  nun  :-*»ii  put* 
him  out  of  the  way. 


The  Vicissitudes  of  Evangeline 

By  ELINOR  GLYN 

A»ttnr  nf  “ Tkr  I’ltllt  <•/  EUtlMk” 

Evangeline,  an  irresistible  creature,  with  glorious  hair 
and  amazing  eves,  is  alone  in  the  world,  having  but  one 
confidant — her  diary  ; and  into  these  pages  the  reader  is 
allowed  to  peep.  Never  before  was  there  such  a jumble 
of  humor  and  charm  as  this  wonderful  journal  reveals. 

Post  8vo.  Cloth,  $t.S0 
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“ BANZAI!  !•* 

A Buiicuton  nt  recently  m.dt  lh«|  member,  of  the  Pofic*  Force  hccomiai  proficeai  In  Jlu 
Jiltu  should  forthwith  bt  Derm  tiled  10  (dope  wmeihiot  am  in  the  0<  J.panes*  couumc.  Our 
•nlM  I*  diiilncilir  ol  opinion  ihji  there  ire  poMlblliiiee  in  ihe  Idee  —From  " Pitn(M  “ 
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The 

Passport 

Once  more  two  young  people,  head  over 
heels  in  love,  are  resolved  to  marry  in 
spite  of  insuperable  difficulties,  and  once 
more  wc  hang  upon  the  event  as  if  it  had 
never  happened  before.  Indeed,  the 
reader,  who  is  carried  away  by  the  mere 
momentum  of  this  Italian  romance  by 
Richard  Bagot,  might  do  worse  than  re- 
trace his  steps  at  leisure.  For  this  is  a 
book  that  will  certainly  bear  reading 
twice. — London  Academy. 

The  Line  of 
Love 

Mediaeval  romance,  afire  with  love, 
picturesque  and  glowing,  is  the  theme  of 
this  beautiful  volume  bv  James  Branch 
Cabell.  It  is  superbly  illustrated  in  color 
from  paintings  by  Howard  Pyle,  em- 
bellished with  marginal  decorations  in 
tint,  and  is  in  every  way  a beautiful 
volume  for  the  gift-book  season. 

Hernando 
Cortes 


THE 


NORTH  AMERICAN 
REVIEW 

EDITED  BY  GEORGE  HARVEY 


The  exploits  of  Cortds,  the  conqueror 
of  Mexico,  read  like  romance.  How  this 
adventurer,  a bankrupt  Cuban  planter, 
with  a band  of  five  hundred  untrained 
soldiers,  fought  and  intrigued  his  way  to 
absolute  power  is  the  story  Mr.  Frederick 
A Ober  has  told  in  this  volume.  Mr. 
Olier  is  a well-known  authority  on  Span- 
ish and  Mexican  history' 

The  American 
Nation 

This  great  series,  which  will  eventually 
recount  the  history  of  the  United  States 
as  it  has  never  been  done  before,  hastens 
rapidly  towards  its  completion  under 
tlu*  able  editorship  of  Professor  Albert 
Bushncll  Hart,  of  Harvard.  Two  new 
’-olurnes  just  issued  are  especially  in- 
teresting. 

VOL.  IX. 

The  American  Revolution 

By  Cum  l!  ai. stead  V*k  Tvnb.  Ph  I)  . Uni- 
verrity  of  Michigan 

’"testing  account  of  the  years  of  our 
• ,rt>  lf|ld  from  a view. point  new  and 
surprising  to  most  readers 

VOL.  X. 

The  Confederation  and  the 
Constitution 

} Andrew  Cunkinoham  McLaughlin.  A.M  . 

Bureau  of  Historical  Research.  Car- 
_ . negic  Institution, 
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A NOTABLE  BOOK  ABOUT  RUSSIA 


THE  RUSSIAN 

ADVANCE  Senator  A.  J.  Beveridge 

q No  other  book  so  accurately  describes  the 
Russian  laborer  and  his  life,  the  Russian  labor  laws, 
the  attitude  of  capital  and  labor  toward  each  other, 
and  that  of  the  government  toward  both, 
q No  other  book  goes  as  thoroughly  into  Russia's 
commercial  relations.  The  description  of  industrial 
Siberia  and  the  Russian  expansion  in  Asia  is  w ith- 
out parallel. 

q In  short,  this  book  answers  the  very  questions 
people  are  today  asking  about  Russia,  as  well  as 
recounting  fully  the  events  which  led  up  to  and 
precipitated  the  recent  conflict  with  Japan. 
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Rebecca  Maty 


by 

ANNIE 

HAMILTON 

DONNELL 


TH  E story  of 
an  amiable  and 
singular  child  and 
her  unusual  quest 
for  affection  — a 
book  which  will 
prove  a revela- 
tion to  all  men 
and  women.  It 
is  altogether  a 
new  thing  in  fiction,  and  is  rapidly  achieving 
wide  popularity.  The  illustrations,  by  Elizabeth 
Shipper  Green,  make  the  volume  unusually  at- 
tractive.   
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POLE  BAKER 

BY 


Sonnets  and  Songs 

by 

HELEN  HAY  WHITNEY 

Author  of  " The  Rose  of  Down."  etc. 

Mrs.  Payne  Whitney  is  a daughter  of  the 
late  Secretary  of  State,  John  Hay,  and  her 
poetical  ability  is  well  known.  This  collection 
contains  twenty-six  love  sonnets,  together  with 
other  short  poems,  all  of  which  are  notable  for 
*v,eir  beauty  of  conception,  natural  charm  of 
-"d  simplicity  of  presentation. 

■ "btedly  the  most  nota- 
' - malm  of 
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THE  TRIDENT 
AND  THE  NET 


WILL  N.  HARBEN 

Author  of  ' Abner  Daniel"  “ The  Georgians 
“ The  Substitute /’  etc. 

POLE  BAKER  will  be  remembered  as  a 
humorous  character  in  “ Abner  Daniel.”  In 
this  new  novel  he  is  the  central  character— a shrewd, 
kindly,  shirt-sleeves  philosopher,  with  some  capital 
yarns'  to  tell  as  well  as  an  important  part  to  play 
in  the  love  affairs  of  a young  couple  with  which 
the  narrative  is  chiefly  concerned.  Indeed,  were  it 
not  for  his  genius  for  meddling  in  other  people's 
affairs  to  their  own  ultimate  good,  the  romance  of 
the  young  lovers  would  not  have  ended  so  happily. 
The  characters  and  scenes  are  again  those  of 
Georgia,  and  the  same  good-humored,  delightful 
narrative  winds  leisurely  through  this  story  as  in 
its  popular  predecessors. 

Price.  Sf.50 
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. A NOVEL  - _ 

By  the  Author  of 

THE  MARTYRDOM  OK  AN  EMPRESS 

'T'HIS  popular  author  here  makes 
her  debut  as  a novelist,  The 
story,  which  recounts  the  struggle 
between  good  and  evil  in  a man  s 
nature,  is  vibrant  with  life  and 
power.  The  situations  arc  novel 
and  dramatic. 

Illustrated  in  color  from  paintings  by  the  author 
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COMMENT 

Ax  interesting  incident  of  the  week  ending:  September  ttn 
wn»  the  arrival  of  Secretnrr-of-Wa  r Tarr  at  Sun  Francisco, 
where  in  nil  interview  he  wive  sin  account  of  the  itnprc**ioiM 
math*  upon  him  during  hi*  tour  of  the  Piiilijipinc*,  Jmlgc 
Tvkt  bcgmi  hv  admitting  frankly  that  the  political  situation 
in  the  i*l:*ml*  was  not  as  good  ns  it  ought  to  be.  Owing  to 
the  persistency  of  insurrection  in  certain  quarters,  it  Inn! 
l*con  deemed  necessary  to  sii*|n*iuI  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
in  tlii*  provinces  of  Cavite  mid  Batangas  in  Luzon.  and  the 
/tame  t hi nir  had  lieeu  done  in  tlie  island  of  Samar.  There 
seems  to  lie  no  doubt  that  the  disaffected  element,  although 
numerieally  untili.  is  continually  recruited  among  the  ig- 
norant masse*  of  the  heterogeneous  population,  which  i*  divided 
into  tril*  s sjieaking  some  seventy  different  dialects,  and  for 
the  most  part  hostile  to  one  another.  The  Si*cretary  of  War 
also  admitted  that  while  some  of  the  complaints  ma«lc  h.v 
native*  against  the  constabulary  were  unfounded,  a change 
in  the  police  force  ought  probably  to  la*  effected,  and  would 
become  forthwith  a subject  of  consideratiou.  lie  had  found 
it  indispensable,  lie  said,  to  emphasize  tin-  policy  of  the 
Uimimkvki.t  administration  with  regard  to  Filipino  indc|M*ml- 
ence,  ami  to  tell  the  islanders  that  then*  was  absolutely  no 
hope  of  their  attaining  imle|*ml<m-o  during  the  present  gen- 
eration. He  had  added  that,  in  his  opinion,  they  would 
probably  in*ed  a much  longer  period  to  qualify  themselves 
for  self-government. 

During  the  Secretary’s  sojourn  in  the  Philippines  a 
law  was  passed  n*ferring  to  the  insular  Supreme  Court 
all  disputed  question*  relating  to  the  possession  of  churchc*. 
rectories,  and  cemeteries.  ami  n compromise  was  <-ffs-c*t«*tl 
by  which  n good  title  to  tin*  lands  formerly  In-longing 
to  the  Dominican  Order  could  lie  conveyed  immediately  to 
the  government.  Judge  Tut  seemed  inclined  to  think  that 
•hr  internal-revenue  tuxes  on  tobacco  ami  alcoholic  liquors 
might  In*  too  high.  Ho  found  Manila  still  lacking  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  drinking-water  ami  a proper  hygienic  sewer 
system,  but.  fortunately,  the  const  met  ion  of  such  iippliaiKs-* 
ha*  bis *ii  authorized  by  Congress.  The  Secretary  and  the 
Federal  legislators  who  aeeotnpaniisl  him  concurred  in  reeog- 
nizing  that  the  industrial  depression  from  which  the  islands 
are  suffering  can  only  he  enml  by  placing  the  Philippines  on 
the  same  footing  as  Hawaii,  mid  admitting  its  product', 
especially  its  sugar  mid  tobacco,  to  the  I'nited  State*  market 
duty  free,  mid  al*o  by  ojiening  the  Philippines  to  American 
capital  and  energy.  Secretary  Tirr  denounced  the  applica- 
tion of  our  coast  wise  shipping  laws  to  the  island*,  for  the 
reason  that  we  did  not  simultaneously  include  their  product* 
within  our  tariff  walk  The  outcome  of  tile  galling  incon- 
sistency is  that  while  exports  from  the  Philippim-s  have  to 
pay  duties  in  the  I'nited  Stale*  a*  if  thi-v  eutne  from  a foreign 


laud,  tin*  native  exporter  is  eompelled  to  pay  the  high  freight 
rates  of  Ainerienn  vessels  instead  of  the  lower  rates  that  might 
Ik*  obtained  from  triunp  steamers.  A*  things  art*  now,  Philip- 
pine commerce  is  virtually  legislated  out  of  existence.  We 
'•nrmutly  hojie  that  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress  will  lie  » “ou- 
st rained  by  public  opinion  to  jierfurm  the  duty  that  we  owe 
to  our  transmarine  |«o**cs*ion*. 


The  published  corres|»ondenee  betw»*en  President  Kikisbvki/T 
mid  Mr.  Francis  Ik  Dhimw—wIio,  on  October  2.  retired  from 
the  office  of  First  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  wherein  he 
is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Roiikkt  Bacon — Iichits  witness  to  the 
former’s  magnanimity,  and  places  the  latter  in  a better  posi- 
tion before  the  public  than  *ome  current  assertion*,  hitherto 
11111*0111  rad ieted,  had  tended  to  plats*  him.  It  ha*  been  al- 
leged that  the  late  Secretary  H.w  thoroughly  dislikisl  mid 
distrusted  Mr.  l/xiUls,  and  that,  practically,  hi*  last  official 
act  was  to  visi*  the  White  House  for  the  purj"*c  of  urging 
the  President  not  to  dismiss  Bovc.v  hut  to  dismiss  LhiU Ik. 
The  contrary  provi*s  to  have  been  the  fact.  Mr.  Looms.  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  fiiMMKVKLT,  requested  the  President  to  *n.V 
whether  then*  was  any  ground  for  the  imjiutation  that  tlm 
First  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  was  not  peruana  grata 
by  Mr.  Hay.  The  President  in  his  reply  declare*  that  Mr. 
Hay  never  apoke  to  him  about  Mr.  Loomis  except  with  re- 
spect and  cordial  appreciation  of  the  latter’s  services,  and 
expressed  very  gnat  regret  that  the  First  Assistant  Secretary 
thought  of  leaving  the  government  service.  Mr.  Rim«kvki.t 
further  testifies  tlint  Mr.  Hay  used  about  Mr.  Bow  bn  stronger 
language  of  condemnation  than  he  had  ever  been  heard  to 
u*e  about  any  other  limn  who  hud  served  under  him.  He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  express  to  the  President  strong  dissent 
from  the  action  taken  by  the  latter  in  endorsing  Secretary 
T.VYt’h  n’port  so  far  us  the  mild  censure  of  Mr.  Iakimis 
tltcn-in  eontnim-d  was  concerned.  am!  submitted  that,  in  his 
o|»inion,  the  only  action  called  for  was  the  dismissal  of  Mr. 
IbiWKX  and  tin*  announcement  of  Mr.  Loo  Ml*'*  entire  vimliea- 
nou.  Fmler  tin*  eilvinnstunees,  it  will  scarcely  l*.-  deuieil 
that  Mr.  Looms  retire*  from  oflii-e  with  ii  certificate  of  good 
conduct.  Evidently  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  h.v  John 
1 1 a \ wa*  unalterable  and  r«*|K'utedly  proclaimed.  Praise  from 
Sir  Huber*  Stanley  i*  prai*<*  indeed. 

The  pivotal  qui*stion  at  tin*  November  cli*etinii  in  Mary- 
land i*  whether  I lie  jirojiosed  auii-mliiieiit  to  tin'  State  Con- 
stitution shall  In*  adojitcd.  Senator  (io«\i\n  has  said  that  if 
the  amendment  is  rejected  lie  will  retire  from  pdities,  and 
Secretary  BoWi'Aim:  is  doing  lit*  lic*t  to  insure  the  fulfilment 
of  the  threat.  The  Pok  amendment.  *o  called  because  it  wa* 
drafted  by  Attorney-General  Par,  provide*  that  every  male 
citizen  of  the  I'nited  Stall**  having  certain  |ire*eribed  quali- 
fication* ii*  to  age,  rcsidem-e.  and  the  payment  of  taxes,  shall 
L-  entitled  to  ho  registered  so  as  to  become  a qualified  voter 
in  Maryland  if  he  belong  to  one  of  the  three  cat«*gories. 
namely:  a |kt*oii  who  is  able  to  read  any  section  of  the 
Constitution  submitted  to  him  by  the  officer*  of  registration 
and  to  give  a reasonable  explanation  of  the  same;  or  who, 
if  unable  to  rend  such  section,  can  understand  and  give  a 
reasonable  explanation  tliereof  when  it  i*  read  to  him  by  tlu* 
registration  officer;  secondly,  a person  who,  on  the  l*t  day 
of  January,  IHtjSt,  or  previously  thereto,  was  entitl»*d  to  vote 
under  the  law*  of  Maryland,  or  of  any  other  State  of  the 
I'nited  States  wh«-n*iu  lie  then  resided;  thirdly,  any  male 
lineal  ilescemlanl  of  such  last-named  person  a*  may  I*'  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  or  over  in  flu?  year  1SWW5.  Xo  jktsoii  not  jier- 
taining  to  one  of  those  three  classes  will,  if  the  ainendment 
is  ado|ited,  lie  entitled  to  Is-  registered  or  to  vote.  The  recent 
Stute  convention  .>f  the  Maryland  Demneraey  declared  in  its 
platform  that  the  only  i**ue  in  tla*  campaign  is  whether 
negro  suffrage,  which,  they  *ny.  wa*  put  upon  them  against 
t lii  ir  will,  shall  Is*  restricted  and  its  power  for  evil  destroyed. 
OpjMiM-il  fo  Senator  flouiiw  and  the  Democracy  on  this  ques- 
tion an*  not  only  tin*  Republican*,  but  al*o  the  independent* 

• ■I  Baltimore,  who  denounce  the  |>rnpns«*d  amendment  as 
placing  in  a n-gi-tr.ilion  mid  elect  ion  hoard  a dangerous 
|Niwer  that  might  Ik*  used  to  disfranchise  white  person*.  It 
will  I*-  renumbered  ilmt  flien'  indcjicndcnt*,  acting  in  con- 
junction with  I lie  llepuhlteans,  made  Mr.  Bon.\I*artb  a Presi- 
dential elector  last  Xovcml>er.  They  expect  to  do  gs  well 
i hi*  year. 
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Before  this  number  of  tlie  WEEKLY  iiMHrto  the  reader’s  eye, 
ihe  Republican  Stale  convention  of  Massachusetts  will  have 
met.  to  frame  a platform  ami  nominate  candidates  for  Slate 
officers.  An  organization  known  as  the  “Committee  of  One 
Hundred  on  Reciprocal  Trade”  has  been  for  some  time  con- 
ducting an  limitation  iu  Massachusetts  to  con)|K-l  the  adoption 
by  the  Republican  convention  of  a plank  favorable  to  genuine 
tariff  revision.  In  petitions  that  have  been  eireulatcd  through- 
out the  State,  and  will  be  placed  before  (lie  delegates,  the 
convention  is  called  upon  to  demand  that  hides,  coal,  iron 
»rv.  lumber,  and  xvi*»d  pulp  be  put  on  the  free  list,  and  tliMt 
duties  on  manufactured  ami  other  article's  be  reduced  where 
existing  duties  are  higher  than  art?  tussled  for  any  just  pur- 
pi**c  of  protection.  The  Committee  of  One  Hundred  an* 
iloubtk***  justified  in  professing,  as  they  have  professed  during 
the  preliminary  canvass,  to  have  the  cordial  sympathy  of 
President  Roowuvil.T.  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  how 
Senator  I<oncE  contrives  to  reconcile  lulclity  to  the  “stand- 
patters ” with  his  desire  to  remain  a welcome  gm*st  at  the 
White  House.  To  what  extent  the  election  last  year  of 
DorukAX,  tin-  I V-niocralic  nominee,  to  the  ( iovernorahip 
tunasl  on  the  tariff  issue  is  uncertain.  The  stand-patters 
say  that  it  played  only  an  inconsiderable  part,  and  that  what 
elected  DhuI.ah  was  his  popularity  with  the  lulstr-unions. 
II ley  pre-diet  that  any  Republican  on  any  platform  can  win 
next  November.  It  must  he  acknowledged  that,  at  this  writing, 
the  Democrats,  who  hold  their  State  convention  on  October 
7.  are  evincing  comparatively  little  interest  in  tlie  etimpaign. 
ntiel  that  in  the  reeeut  Repuhlienn  primaries  the  repre- 
sentative* of  reciprocity  fell  materially  short  of  the  MUfess 
f«n*  which  they  had  Imped. 

It  was  an  interesting  uniting  of  the  convention  of  the 
military  surgeons  of  the  I’nitcd  States  that  was  la-ld  at 
IVtroit  on  Scpn-iulicr  is.  Major  Da  is  L.  Sea  max.  of  New 
York,  mid  a pH|*-r  ott  “The  Real  Triumph  of  Japan,”  in 
which  he  brought  forward  c-videiux*  in  support  of  his  former 
pi  a iso  of  the  sanitary  and  hygienic  work  done  h.v  the  medical 
dcpurlmeii?  of  the  Jnpau<-*c  army  in  the  held,  lie  quoted 
from  the  Tokio  correspondent  of  the  London  standard  the* 
statistics  of  Japan's  losses  during  tlw*  war  up  to  Scptcuilicr  21. 
1005.  It  seems  that  tin*  Japanese  win*  wen*  killed  or  died 
frmn  wounds  mimhen-d  4t*,lM,  mid  thwi*  who  dieil  from  sick- 
ness, Pointing  out  that  the  pereeiitugc  of  deaths 

du«-  to  sicknc**  was  le»s  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  deaths. 
Major  Kkxxixn  pnmounccd  it  a record  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  war.  lb*  commended  those  unprecedented  figures 
l«»  the  stmlx*  of  (ieneral  Oils.  win*,  when  commanding  at 
Manila,  censored  the  eahlegratn  «*f  the  chief  surgeon — who 
lia«l  r«  quested  fifty  additional  medical  offie-e-r*  and  200  more 
nurses  when  the  hospital  wards  wen'  un*nvuwilnl — bo«*auso 
such  a despatch  xv.-uld  prove  the  fal-ity  of  his  claim  that  he 
liml  “the  situation  well  in  hand.”  Dr.  Skamxx  thought  it 
would  do  no  harm,  cither,  if  the  Japanese-  sanitary  and 
hygienic  statistics  were  exhibited  to  the  American  commander 
in  the  Cuba ii  campaign  who  directed  tlie  unloading  of  a ship 
filled  with  medical  and  Imspitnl  supplies  intended  for  Santi- 
ago, and  ordered  the  substitution  of  a loud  of  mules.  The 
same  statistic*  might  supply,  lie  suggested,  food  for  thought 
to  uuotlicr  Anierienn  major-general  during  the  war  wiili 
S|Mtin.  win*,  on  being  waited  upon  hy  e*crtnili  medical  officers 
with  a protest  against  t!a*  list*  of  certain  drinking-water, 
-•aid,  in  rcqsmsi*  i>»  i In • i i*  e-ouiplniut.  *'  When  I want  vour 
iidviei*  T will  scud  for  yon;  until  I do,  you  can  attend  to 
your  own  business." 

Mujor  .’'i  >\'a  conclusion  xvns  that  until  the  line 

and  :fnff  idfkM'  of  the  American  army  are  taught  flu* 
ii*.  - f sail  it  i:  ie*n.  and  until  medical  officers  receive 

> ■.■•nt  raid;  . i.l  miihority  to  enforce  it,  the  medical  de- 
js  i ■ it  ih>  f'uiotl  States  uruiy  must  remain  a humilia- 
ting I.  i*.  Ji  <’'»u**ider-  its  continuance  under  present 
condi T*  i " h ■ i national  imls-cility.  We  should 

not  omit  ’ n I du*  surprising  fact  that  not  only  every 

)tn$pital  ii.  m but  wire  lease  and  field  hospital  in  Man- 
churia has  h;  , a lu'^'tv-ri • * si  laboratory.  The  result  xx'iis 

that  cpielcniie  v r»*  | o ■n«ed.  and  individual  lives  were 

saved  by  ’.In*  pro  *t  nod*  maladies.  No  man  in  the 

Japanese  arnt.v  -utt  1 fr  in  an  id  inning  rise  in  temperature 

without  his  blood  g ••  iimaidiui- 1-  under  the  micro m.m>i>c. 


Malaria  was  forthwith  n -cognized  for  tualariu,  ami  typhoid 
for  typhoid  by  the  Japanese  military-  physicians.  Diseases 
were  not  guessed  u(,  as  they  xvere  in  ('uba  and  the  Philippines, 
where  often  for  a week  army  doctors  would  try  to  deal  with 
cases  of  disease  by  sk'ight  of  hand  and  trick  of  eye.  Of 
course.  Dr.  Seaman's  criticisms  have  not  given  uuraixed 
pleasure  to  the  medical  department  of  the  United  States  army, 
ami  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  held  nt  Detroit  on  September 
28  lie  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  government.  We  shall 
indeed  Ik*  surprised  if  the  resignation  is  accepted. 


The  memorable  incidents  connected  with  world  politics 
which  occurred  in  the  week  ending  September  30  were  the 
continuance  of  the  crisis  at  Huda]s*st,  the  publication  of 
Ihe  official  text  of  the  treaty  of  alliam-e  between  Great  Britain 
and  Japan,  the  conclusion  of  an  iigrccinciit  between  France 
and  Germany  with  regard  to  tin*  scope  of  tlie  Morocco  con- 
ference, and  the  agreement  reached  between  Norway  and 
Sweden  respecting  the  eonditions  under  which  tlie  union  of 
tin*  two  cuuntriee  shall  Ik?  dissolved.  The  Emperor-King  is 
willing  to  make  considerable  concession*  as  regards  the  terms 
on  which  the  fundamental  compact*  regulating  tlie  fiscal 
and  commercial  relations  of  the  Hungarian  ami  CUleithan 
kingdom*  shall  Ik-  renewed,  hut  he  |K*rsists  in  refusing  to 
permit  tlw?  Magyar  language  to  he  used  for  the  words  of 
•-oiumand  in  the  Hungarian  army.  The  leaders  of  the  coali- 
tion which  dominates  the  |M>pul»r  branch  of  the  Hungarian 
Parliament  -ay  that  the  substitution  of  Magyar  for  Herman 
in  words  of  command  is  iui|M-ratix'cly  minimi  by  tla*  nation's 
i-euac  of  indepeneh  nee,  and  that  unless  tin*  ciiauge  is  made 
no  appropriation*  will  Ik-  granted.  The  moral  weakness  of 
thp  position  occupied  hy  the  Magyars  is  that  they  constitute 
only  u minority  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  Hungary,  and  are, 
consequently,  opposed  to  universal  suffrage,  which  is  de- 
manded by  the  Socialists  and  hy  the  Kuiuauiun*.  who  form  a 
large  but  oppressed  minority  of  the  H xi'sin  hi:  sovereign's  side 
jeets  in  Hungarv.  As  F«a\(1s  K«*ksi  tii  and  other  leaders 
<<f  tlw*  coalition  are  said  to  he  trying  to  prevent  disturbance 
of  public  order,  we  opine  that  some  basis  of  compromise 
will  he  hit  U|Kin.  and  that  a resort  to  rex-olutioiiHry  violence 
iKvd  not  at  present  Ik*  looked  for. 

The  treaty  of  alliance  between  (irent  Britain  ami  JiqMtu 
was  signed,  it  seems,  on  August  12.  and  was  to  su|K*rt*eile*. 
immediately  after  the  termination  of  the  war  then  |M*nding 
in  tlw*  Far  East,  the  agreement  made  hy  them  on  January 
13,  1002.  The  new  eouq*uct  differs  from  the  former  agree- 
ment in  that  it  applies  not  only  to  eastern  Asia,  hut  also 
to  India,  and  hinds  each  signature  to  assist  tla1  other  when 
the  latter  is  attacked,  not  only  hy  two  or  more  powers  hut 
even  hy  a single  power.  As  tlw  preamble  stales  that  the 
present  treaty  has  fi*r  il*  object  the  maintenance  of  peace 
iu  the  “region”  of  India,  and  as  Japan  by  ihe  fourth  article 
roeogniw-s  Great  Britain'*  right  to  take  such  measures  in 
the  “ proximity  ” of  tlw*  Indian  frontier  a*  muy  Ik*  deemed 
neeilftil  for  -afeguanliug  Hriti-h  India,  it  is  difficult  to 
e-cope  tin*  conclusion  that  tlw  treaty  covers  Afghanistan. 
IMuchi-tun.  and  even  Persia,  a*  well  as  India  herself.  The 
treaty  is  welcomed  with  a dose  approach  to  uunniuiity  by  all 
tin*  Lindon  papers.  The  Njt*cMor.  however.  expresses  a 
eloubt  us  to  the  moral  effe-et  on  Britain's  Indiuit  subjects  of 
the  virtuul  confession  that  Britain's  own  forces,  unaided, 
might  Is-  inndci|uate  for  the  retention  ami  protection  of  the 
vast  |K*uiusula.  That  a compact  which  assures  to  Japan 
i.n-hakahlc  aacciidcliey  iu  till*  Strait  of  Korea  and  to  (treat 
Britain  unchallengeable  control  of  India  would  Ik-  ey«*»l 
askance  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin  might  have  been  taken 
for  granted.  The  Paris  papers  at  fir-t  evinced  approval,  hut 
it  muy  only  Is-  a question  of  time  wltrn  they  will  recognize 
the  difficulty  of  reconciling  their  cordial  umlcrsinnding  with 
England.  Japan's  ally,  on  the  one  hand,  with  their  own 
alliance  with  Russia  on  tlw*  other. 

It  might  at  first  sight  Is*  inferred,  from  the  tenor  of  tin- 
agreement  made  hy  Germany  and  France  with  regard  to  what 
shall  be  and  what  shall  not  he  submitted  to  the  international 
conference  to  lie  lield  shortly  at  the  Spanish  port  of  Alge- 
ciras,  that  honors  are  easy,  hut  the  truth  is  that  France  lias 
rather  the  Is-st  of  tlie  bargain.  As  the  French  government 
eoiisenta  to  take  part  in  the  conference,  it  may  Ik-  thought 
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that  the  Gorman  Emperor  lias  made  pood  hi*  original  asser- 
tion  that  France  and  England  liad  no  right  to  disregard 
the  Madrid  Convention  of  some  years  ago,  to  which  they  were 
parties,  and  that  tin-  other  signatories  could  not  permit  them 
to  regulate  the  affair*  of  Morocco  between  themselves. 
France,  of  course,  had  no  objection  to  a second  conference 
provided  it  would  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  her  special 
interests  in  Morocco,  and  esjiceially  with  her  claim  to  main- 
tain order  on  the  Algerian  frontier.  The  German  pleni* 
potent  inry  has  conceded  this  very  claim.  He  acknowledges 
that  the  right  to  exercise  police  functions  on  the  Algerian 
bonier  is  one  with  which  outside  powers  have  no  concern, 
and  which  may  he  defined  by  negotiations  restricted  exclusive- 
ly to  the-  French  and  the  Shcrvefian  governments.  So  much 
having  been  conceded  by  Germany,  there  is  really  no  par- 
ticular reason  why  a second  Morocco  conference  should  meet 
at  all;  but,  of  course.  Emperor  William  wants  one  to  “save 
his  face.” 


The  negotiation?  between  Sweden  and  Norway,  which  have 
l-een  going  on  at  Carls! nd,  also  terminated  in  a compromise. 
The  Norwegians  are  permitted  to  retain  one  group  of  frontier 
fortifications,  but  all  the  modern  and  useful  portions  of  the 
other  fortress***  are  to  be  demolished.  In  regard  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  this  and  every  other  feature  of  the  agreement, 
the  two  countries  agree  to  accept  tin*  arbitration  of  the 
Hague  tribunal.  Even  should  one  of  the  signatories  hold 
that  its  vital  interests  are  at  stake  in  a given  controversy, 
tin*  question  whether  such  interest*  ore  really  affected  is  to 
lie  referred  to  the  Hague  court  of  arbitration.  This  is  going 
much  farther  in  the  way  of  substituting  arbitration  for  war- 
fare than  any  of  the  great  European  powers  bus  been  willing 
to  go.  Norway  and  Sweden  nre  not  great  powers,  but  they 
are  setting  a great  example.  Nobody  doubts  that  the  Carl- 
*tad  ugreement  will  lx*  ratified  bv  the  Swedish  Riksdag  and 
the  Norwegian  Storthing,  and  that  subsequently  the  hide* 
pendence  of  Norway  will  be  formally  recognized  by.  the 
Swedish  sovereign.  What  form  of  government  will  be  adopted 
by  Norway  is  a»  yet  undetermined.  The  choice  will  be  left 
to  a plebiscite.  Some  Norwegians  would  prefer  a republic 
to  a Swedish  monarch,  mid  others  would  rather  have  a re- 
public than  a Danish  prince.  That  is  to  say.  the  situation 
is  a good  deal  like  that  which  wn«  presented  at  Paris  in 
1875.  The  Ronnpartists  wanted  a restoration  of  the  empire 
with  a NaCoi.koX  at  its  head.  The  Monarchists  wanted  a 
Bot'ntmx  sovereign.  The  two  |>artio*  were  so  bitterly  opposed 
to  each  other  and  each  wo*  so  loath  to  witness  the  triumph 
of  its  rival  that,  ultimately,  they  recognized  the  expediency 
of  meeting  on  the  neutral  ground  of  a republic. 

One  by  one  the  small  independent  states  of  Europe  are 
being  incorporated  with  their  larger  neighbors.  The  latest 
example  of  such  absorption  was  given  tlie  other  day,  when 
the  liny  commonwealth  of  More  snot,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
numlicr  Suflfl.  and  the  area  of  which  Is  variously  computed 
by  different  authorities  at  from  70  to  930  acres,  became  a 
part  of  Belgium.  In  Morcsnct,  until  it  lost  its  independent 
existence.  uiiirht  have  been  witnessed  an  approach  to  the 
ideal  state  of  things  advocated  by  some  social  philosopher*. 
Then*  was  no  army.  and.  of  course,  no  navy;  then*  was  only 
one  policeman.  There  were  no  courts;  on  the  rare  occasions 
when  an  offence  against  the  criminal  or  civil  law  was  com- 
mittid  the  offender  had  to  In'  tried  and  punished  in  Belgium 
or  Prussia.  For  many  decade*  the  annual  budget  of  Morcsnet 
has  never  exceeded  $M7.  Large  and  opulent,  by  comparison 
seems  the  petty  principality  of  Monaco,  which  comprises 
eight  square  miles,  and  contain*  some  14,00ft  inhabitants.  Its 
revenues  are  notoriously  derive!  for  the  most  i*art  from  tin* 
corporation  which  owns  rind  run*  the  gambling-house  nt 
Monte  Carlo.  The  little  republic  of  San  Marino,  which  lies 
among  the  eastern  spurs  of  the  Apennines,  has  an  area  of 
33  square  in  ilea,  and  some  1KR10  inhabitants.  The  militia 
numbera  about  a thousand  men.  and  the  governing  Ixaly  i* 
a Grand  Gouncil  of  (5f>  life  mondierx,  self-elected.  of  whom 
a third  are  nobles.  The  executive  is  committed  to  two  Ciqe 
fains-Regent,  who  are  chosen,  the  one  from  tin*  nobles,  the 
other  from  tlte  bourptai*!?.  In  these  respects  San  Marino 
i*  n miniature  survival  of  the  medieval  Italian  republics. 
It  is  well  known  that  tin*  greater  port  of  the  once  innumerable 
German  principalities  were  ext  iugui  died  cither  during  the 


Napoleonic  wars,  or  after  the  Auatro-Pruasian  war  of  18H45. 
Tlw*re  are  still  a tew  vestiges,  however,  of  the  old  state  of 
things.  For  example,  tlte  principality  of  Reusa  contains  only 
122  square  miles  ami  fewer  than  (18,000  inhabitants;  the 
principality  of  Sehaumburg-I.ippc,  131  square  miles  and  some 
43, 0(K)  inhabitants.  There  remain  also  three  Free  Cities, 
represented  in  the  Buiidc*rath,  namely,  Hamburg,  with  158 
square  miles  and  nearly  800,000  inhabitants;  Bremen,  with 
01)  square  miles  and  225,000  inhabitants;  and  Lubeck,  with 
115  square  miles  and  less  than  a hundred  thousand  people. 


It  is  tolerably  well  known  that  Porto  Rico  is  in  a bad 
way  industrially,  and  that  conditions  there  do  not  as 
yet  do  ns  much  credit  a*  they  should  to  American  ad- 
ministration. In  the  hope  of  briugiug  the  state  of  the 
Porto -Kieaus  tyore  effectively  to  the  notice  of  our  people, 
the  Weekly  has  scut  then*  Mr.  Charles  YV.  Tyler  to 
study  the  situation  and  tell  us  what  is  tlte  matter.  His 
first  letter  we  publish  this  week.  We  bespeak  attention  to 
it  and  to  the  others  that  are  to  follow.  Mr.  Tyler  reports 
extreme  disgust  among  the  Porto-Rienns  with  our  handling 
of  their  island  and  its  interest*.  This  disgust,  which  he 
represents  to  have  reached  a pitch  of  desperation,  has  suc- 
ceeded by  a gradual  growth  feelings  of  quite  the  opposite 
quality.  The  Porto-Rieana  welcomed  us  to  their  island  with 
joyous  and  enthusiastic  anticipation*.  Now  they  feel  that 
American  rule  has  proved  an  unshakable  calamity.  What 
has  been  the  trouble!  Mr.  Tyler  has  undertaken  to  explain. 
One  trouble  was  that  the  anticipations  that  greeted  American 
rule  wen*  fantastically  and  impossibly  roseate.  Another  was 
that  our  arrival  was  followed  in  a little  while  by  the  dis- 
astrous hurricane  that  almost  destroyed  the  coffee-plantation* 
on  the  island.  Following  that  came  the  sudden  loss  of  the 
market  for  such  Porto-Kienn  coffee  as  survived  the  hurricane, 
ami  tin*  wholesale  ruin  of  the  coffee-plsntera.  Mr.  Tyler 
explains  how  vitally  important  to  all  classes  of  people  on  the 
island  was  the  money  that  coffee  brought  in.  Most  of  the 
Porto-Rienns  blame  the  American*  both  for  the  hurricane 
and  for  the  loss  of  the  coffee-market. 


Another  thing  that  has  helped  to  ruin  them  can  be  laid  to 
us  with  justice.  We  lately  called  attention  to  the  enormous 
damage  done  to  the  business  interests  of  the  island  by  a pro- 
i is  ion  of  a law  passed  by  Congress  in  11)00  forbidding  any 
corporation  to  own  or  control  more  than  500  acres  of  land 
in  Porto  Rico,  and  forbidding  any  person  to  own  shares  in 
more  than  one  corporation  engaged  in  agriculture  in  Porto 
Rico.  This  measure,  intended  to  prevent  American  capital- 
ists from  grabbing  up  all  the  best  opportunities  that  the 
inland  offered,  has  had  the  effect  of  keeping  American  capital 
out  of  the  island  altogether,  with  tragical  result*  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  islander*. 


Of  the  matters  mentioned  Mr.  Tvi.kr  speaks  this  week. 
Next  week  he  will  remind  Us  that  the  Upper  House  of  the 
Porto-Riean  legislature  includes  among  it*  eleven  members  six 
American  heads  of  department*  appointed  h.v  the  President. 
He  will  narrate  how  scandalously  unfit  some  of  these  uppoint- 
ivs  have  been  for  their  plan**,  mid  how  very  damaging  their 
escapade*  and  malfeasances  have  been  to  the  reputation  of 
American  officialdom  in  the  eyes  of  the  Porto- Ricans.  I Ia|>- 
piljr  none  of  the  scandal-working  officials  he  speaks  of  i* 
now  in  office,  but  the  ill  effect  of  their  conduct  remains  in 
the  Porto-Riean  mind. 

Newport  i*  divided  against  itself  in  spirit,  am!  wants  to 
la*  in  fact.  That  part  of  its  population  which  lives  along  the 
cliffs  ami  beyond,  occupying  the  south  end  of  the  island, 
declare*  that  it  pay*  heavy  taxes  and  gets  no  appreciable 
benefit  therefrom.  They  pay  half  a million  dollar*  a year, 
♦hey  say,  and  get  one  school  which  has  twenty  pupils,  one 
hose-wagon,  and  three  patrolmen.  Whatever  else  they  have 
they  pay  -*xtr«  for.  They  don’t  know  what  becomes  of  their 
annual  half-million,  and  they  in*'»t  that  if  they  had  the 
spending  of  some  of  that  money  tnev  could  make  it  do  them 
vastly  more  good  than  it  does  now.  So  they  propose  to  ask 
the  Legislature  to  set  them  up  as  a city  on  their  own  account 
under  the  name  of  South  Newport.  How  deeply  their  feel- 
ing* arc  -liriHil  appears  fr'.n  their  being  prepared  to  exist 
under  such  n name  as  South  Newport.  It  is  like  moving 
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from  Fifth  Avenue  to  South  Fifth  Avenue.  If  the  South- 
Newporter*  succeed  in  petting  their  separation,  they  must 
have  a better  name  than  that;  something  individual  and 
characteristic — SIh  kid  Island  say,  or  Phmk  Centre.  Without 
special  knowledge  about  it,  we  presume  their  grievances  are 
well  founded.  Politics  in  Rhode  Idand  enjoy  the  kind  of 
repute  that  makes  it  conceivable  that  the  rieh  South-Xew- 
porters  may  la*  paying  more  for  government  than  it  is  worth. 


The  President  is  going  to  New  Orleans  in  spite  of  remon- 
strance. He  went  to  Cuba  once  in  spite  of  remonstrance, 
and  more  recently  he  dove  in  a submarine  in  spite  of  every* 
body'*  objections.  Sometimes  we  hope  he  will  turn  parson 
when  lie  gits  done  being  President.  He  would  still  say  what 
in*  chore  and  do  what  he  chore,  and  prospering  at  it,  would 
probably  he  an  encouragement  to  the  other  ministers,  as  well 
as  a menus  of  grace  to  the  laity.  As  it  is,  he  sets  the  most 
extensive  example  that  has  ever  been  set  by  a living  American. 
It  is  a good  example,  considering  its  sire. 


Last  week  the  Methodist  preachers  who  met  in  New  York 
discussed  the  army  canteen.  They  are  against  it.  Dr. 
Wildinc,  of  Pater-on,  New  Jersey,  -aid:  “What  would  you 
think  of  a big  mill  or  factory  with  a saloon  on  the  ground? 
The  officers  of  the  corporation  would  not  permit  such  a thing.” 
It  would  be  unusual,  and.  a*  a rule,  unnecessary.  Neverthe- 
less, a big  New  Jersey  corporation  maintained  a beer-saloon 
in  its  factory  not  long  ago,  und  to  the  best  of  our  helief  has 
it  still.  The  pur|K>*e  of  it  was  to  keep  the  workmen  on  the 
premises  and  away  from  outside  saloons,  to  promote  sobriety, 
and  to  save  their  money.  The  Colorado  Fuel  hikI  Iron  Cnm- 
i«uiy  has  long  experimented  with  the  sale  of  various  drinks 
to  its  employees,  whose  status  at  the  company’s  settlements 
is  not  unlike  that  of  soldier-  at  some  army  isists.  No  body 
of  men  or  body  of  women  who  start  with  the  announced  con- 
viction that  nobody  ought  to  lie  permitted  to  touch,  taste, 
or  handle  any  intoxicant  can  possibly  bring  to  the  arniy- 
ennteen  problem  the  dispassionate  consideration  which  it 
deserve*.  If  such  n body  ns  the  so-called  Committee  of  Fifty 
were  to  examine  a report  upon  the  canteen  problem,  its  eon- 
elusions  would  command  respect. 


The  body  of  a woman  found  in  the  Moor-ham  tunnel,  near 
Croydon,  England,  on  the  night  of  September  24,  is  accepted 
as  evidence  of  another  murder  done  in  one  of  the  compart- 
ment railway-carriage-)  which  our  oversea  kindred  still  affect. 
It  has  made  an  unusual  disturbance,  leading  to  the  cancel- 
ling of  some  large  orders  for  railroad-carriage*  of  the  old  type, 
and  to  a strong  emotion  in  favor  of  the  type  of  enr  in  use 
in  this  enlightened  country.  Our  ear*  are  unquestionably 
safer  for  women  travelling  alone  than  the  .British  carriages. 
Where  our  kinsmen  lieat  us  is  in  their  capacity  to  be  stirred 
up  by  a murder.  We  have  ten  thousand  homicide-  a year 
and  only  about  nut*  hundred  and  fifty  legal  executions.  Rail- 
rood  accident*  kill  another  ten  thousand  of  us  annually. 
That  means  that  each  year  oik*  out  of  every  4<*>0  Americans 
is  either  murdered  or  killed  on  a railroad.  Nevertheless,  we 
cat  and  drink  and  go  about  our  business  as  though  human 
life  in  the  United  States  was  reasonably  safe. 

The  football  season  is  upon  U4  again,  aud  find-  the  world 
with  no  engrossing  wars  to  watch  ami  able  to  pay  aiteutiou 
to  the  gridiron.  The  detail  that  is  most  noticeable  so  far 
is  the  insistence  of  the  scholastic  authorities  that  football 
-hall  not  be  an  exclusive  course  in  their  institutions,  but  -hull 
lie  combined  with  due  proportion  of  mental  feat*  and  ex- 
ercises. Thus  Doan  Lewis,  of  Pennsylvania,  won’t  let  Cap- 
tain Rry.volim,  the  indispensable  full-back,  play  because  lie 
is  not  satisfied  that  tin'  postgraduate  course  in  law  which 
the  Captain  offers  to  take  will  he  of  service  to  him  as  a lawyer. 
Yale  has  lost  the  u*c  of  three  or  four  terrific  young  players 
from  the  preparatory  schools  because  flay  either  failed  in 
their  entrance  examinations  or  had  more  conditions  than 
is  compatible  with  football.  These  incidents  and  others  like 
them  indicate  stiffness  of  backbone*  in  faculties.  Another 
line  of  incident*  concerns  the  hones  of  players,  which  are 
cracking  on  all  sides.  Captain  HlHUir.  of  Ilnrvurd,  wa* 
so  warmly  received  in  the  fir-t  minute  of  his  first  appearance 
for  the  season  that  he  had  to  be  laid  off  for  extensive  repairs. 
Quarter-back  Star,  of  Harvard,  j*  also  laid  up  at  this  writing. 


also  several  Princeton  player*  and  diver*  others,  and  a very 
serious  injury  to  an  Exeter  player  is  reported.  It  is  a mar- 
vellously rough  game.  M It  was  good  fun,”  writes  a young 
player,  “ hut  all  the  skin  was  taken  off  my  shin,  and  I uni 
horribly  lame.”  So  long  as  it  is  good  fun  it  is  worth  some 
abrasions  of  the  skin  ami  much  lameness.  Public  discussion 
of  football  tends  to  be  engrossed  by  <unsideration  of  it  as 
n rival  to  study  ami  a source  of  physical  injury.  Probably 
we  pay  too  little  attention  to  the  use  of  the  game  in  de- 
veloping courage  and  sonic  of  the  moral  qualities  in  hoys, 
in  getting  the  laziness  out  of  them,  and  keeping  their  minds 
dean.  No  doubt  it  serve-  these  end*  better  in  the  schools 
than  in  the  colleges.  It  is  a game  that  trie*  ami  tests,  and  in 
spite  of  its  abuse*  and  in  spite  of  its  rougluic—  it  i*  not  a 
game  that  can  be  spared  by  tin-  men  win*  train  the  young. 

Mr.  KlPMXC,  interviewed  by  the  Pari*  Figaro,  explain- 
that  the  ritlenlr  cordial?  now  in  use  between  England  and 
France  i-  primarily  a popular  sentiment  based  on  recognition 
that  “ the  only  two  great  powers  of  Europe  that  are  really 
free  ” should  get  near  enough  together  to  act  as  a counter- 
poise to  a retrograde  and  medieval  spirit  in  a certain  part 
of  Europe  which  ha*  struggled  with  success  against  the  force* 
of  liberty.  In  a certain  part  of  Europe,  he  explains,  CVuriim 
exists  and  hus  become  menacing.  The  two  great  free  coun- 
tries of  Europe  have  perceived  this  together.  That,  a*  Mr. 
Kipi.im;  see-  it,  i*  all.  He  mak'-s  light  of  the  supposed  com- 
mercial rivalry  between  England  ami  Germany.  He  does 
not  think  a people  can  develop  very  far  under  “ a theocratic 
autocracy  in  which  God  gives  order*  through  the  mouth 
of  the  monarch.”  lie  even  manifests  distrust  of  the  solidity 
of  the  theocratic  autocracy,  ami  wonder*  how  it  would  stand 
the  jolt  if  tlie  Russian  Empire  were  to  break  up  and  the 
Austrian  Emperor  to  die.  He  intimate*  that  German  solidity, 
a*  it  exists,  is  of  the  uiade-in-Gemiany  order,  ami  that  lib- 
erty a*  understood  in  France  ami  Englumi  is  not  impossible 
in  Germany  also.  Mr.  Kicmnu  impart*  a point  of  view  iu 
a -kilful.  pleasing,  ami  penetrating  fashion.  He  is  more 
pictorial  ami  perhaps  more  succinct  in  verse,  a*  in  hi*  allu- 
sion to  the  hear  that  walk*  like  a man,  but  not  more  definite 
or  comprehensible. 


Tiiou.va  ArnrsTi'fl  J.um.ar,  late  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop 
of  southern  Ohio,  now  rector  of  St.  Paul’*  Church,  Boston, 
i*  quoted  by  the  Tran*eript  as  saying  in  a sermon  on 
October  1,  “ My  interest  in  this  church  hus  increased  during 
the  past  year  by  meeting  humble  men  and  women  who  have 
come  to  me  and  -aid.  * I am  glad  to  s/-e  you.  Bishop  Jaiuur.’  ” 
Glad  to  see  him,  no  doubt,  and  probably  with  good  reason; 
hut  why  humble?  Circumstance*  may  be  humble,  and  so 
may  folk*,  but  it  is  not  evident  why  being  glad  to  see  Bishop 
.Iacoau  should  carry  with  it  an  implication  of  humility. 
They  might  be  proud  to  meet  him.  We  guess  he  meant  poor — 
or  rather  unrich — people.  Self-resjiecting  American*  cannot 
-nfely  be  classified  as  humble  because  they  are  rather  poor. 
The  grace  of  humility  may  lie  in  their  heart*,  hut  that  is  a 
personal  asset.  Hereabout*  there  are  lot*  of  ut  who  are 
comparatively  poor,  who  are  worthier  than  many  of  the  rich 
and  just  ns  cocky.  We  dare  any  it  is  so  in  Boston  too.  It  i* 
hardly  respectable  anvwhore  to  be  rich  this  fall.  It  seem* 
ra*h  for  the  bishop  of  southern  Ohio  (retired)  to  call  sundry 
of  hi*  Boston  parishioner*  “humble”  in  that  inclusive  ami 
general  way.  He  must  b\-  new  to  IltMtou.  The  late  Patrick 
Cw.uxH  never  called  Bostonians  humble,  but  he  came  there 
young. 

Another  bishop.  Patrick  Li  wirx.  of  Syracuse,  i*  quoted 
.1*  speaking  unkindly  of  some  of  u*  in  a sermon  at  Bing- 
hamton. The  pa]>er*  credit  him  with  exclaiming:  *4  Look 
at  these  New  York  millionaires  of  whom  we  read  in  the  news- 
paper*. On  Sunday*  they  go  to  church  with  their  Bible* 
under  their  arm*,  and  on  week-days  they  are  engaged  in 
stealing  millions  from  the  people.”  Bishop  Liooen  mustn’t 
believe  everything  he  reads  in  the  pajiers  about  the  habit* 
of  New-Yorker*.  Scarcely  any  of  our  millionaire*  carry  their 
Bible*  to  church  now.  Some  of  them  don’t  go  to  church. 
Others  don’t  steal  million-  from  the  people  on  week-day*. 
General  disparagement  of  millionaire's  ia  risky.  They  are- 
much  like  other  people,  only  a little  more  so,  since  in  some 
7»articulars  they  stand  for  a fuller  realization  of  hopes. 
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Ex-Secretary  Olney  and  Political  Rate-making 
for  Railways 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  Itlrus  of  hi*  own.  and  cling*  to  them  firmly, 
so  Ion"  »k  In*  believe*  them  to  bt*  well  founded.  Nobody  has  yet 
iiminhI  him.  however,  of  mt^'iiloniHiiiii,  or  of  the  oracular  spirit 
which  imagines  itself  to  la*  infnllible.  On  the  miitrury,  it  is 
known  to  nil  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  him  that  he  will 
listen  to  argument.  ami  is  open  to  conviction.  This  la-lug  « fad., 
we  venture  to  any  that  no  article  emit rilmted  to  a periodical  for 
many  n month  lias  obtained  more  serious  attention  at  his  hand* 
than  is  likely  to  he  ehullmgcd  anti  secured  l>y  the  discussion  ol 
" Railroad  Hate-making  by  I'nnprrw.”  by  Mr.  Richard  Olxby, 
in  the  (k*tol«t*r  number  of  the  .to rth  American  /ferine.  As  hav- 
ing been  Attomey-tieneral  ami  Secretary  of  State  in  the  second 
t i.Kvrt.AXD  aduiinistration.  Mr.  Oi.xrv  has  a prescriptive  title  to 
Is  heard,  and  the  claim  is  fortified  by  the  general  recognition  of 
his  legal  attainment*  ami  of  the  respect  paid  to  his  views  on  con- 
stitutional «|ue«tions  by  the  I’nitnl  States  Supreme  Court. 
Hitherto  the  inquiry  whether  the  |»ower  to  fix  rates  for  railways  in 
eci Inin  exigencies  should  Ik*  confided  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  on  linen  more  or  less  similar  to  those  followed  in  the 
Kwh -Tow  v send  hill  has  been  del«ateil  almost  exclusively  on  the 
"round  of  e\|M*dieiiey  alone.  To  enlightened  public  opinion  on  that 
point  the  testimony  of  practical  railroad  men  is  best  adapted, 
and  for  that  reason  the  Senate  Committee,  which  has  l**cn  sitting 
during  ihe  niiiuutrr,  has  confined  itself  mainly  to  such  evident  <■ 
That  Congress  is  constitutionally  empowered  to  formulate  and  en 
force  rail's  for  interstate  railways,  and  to  delegate  such  power  to 
a commission,  has  been  taken  for  granted.  The  pur]msc  of  Mr. 
Olxkv'h  article  in  the  \<>rth  American  /ferine  is  to  show  that 
the  assumption  is  at  least  open  to  dispute.  We  need  not  sav  that 
if  Mr.  (H.XKT  could  make  good  the  assertion,  he  would  put  an  end. 
once  for  all.  to  attempts  at  railway  rate-making  by  Congress,  lie 
would  have  laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  Ira1. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Oi.xkt'h  initial 
proposition,  that  whatever  authority  Congress  has  over  the  rates 
charged  by  common  earners  engaged  in  interstate  business  it  gets 
from  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  gives  it  power  **  to  rege 
late  commerce  with  foreign  nations  ami  among  the  several  States.” 
it  having  Ihtu  settled  hv  the  Cnited  States  Supreme  Court  that 
Kitnmeree  im'ludi-s  tran«]Mirtution.  Mr.  OlsibY  ]H>ints  out  that 
three  legal  inquiries  at  onte  suggest  themselves,  and  he  priKvnh 
to  state  them:  First.  Is  it  true  that  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
('imstitution  authorize*  Congress  to  prescribe  the  charges  of  car- 
riers employed  in  interstate  lrun*|»urtMlion ; »mnnlly.  If  it  i«  true, 
may  Congress  delegate  the  power  to  a commission;  and,  thirdly. 
If  it  can.  is  the  power  qualified,  ami.  if  so,  how,  by  the  conatitu- 
tinnal  prohibition  against  the  granting  of  any  preference  to  the 
|*orts  of  one  Slate  over  liaise  of  another!  These  questions  are  con- 
sidered by  Mr,  Ol.xKY  in  the  reverse  order  of  their  statement. 
We  purpose  to  indicate  his  conclusion*. 

It  seems  indisputable  that  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress 
In  remilate  interstate  commerce  is  limited  by  that  clause  of  tin* 
( ^institution  which  forbids  Congress  to  give  nil  advantage  or 
preference  to  a port  or  |a»rts  in  one  State  over  the  port  nr  ports 
of  another  State.  The  obvious  pur|Mi»e  of  the  limit  at  inn  was  that 
the  nation's  commerce  s I toil  Id  la*  free  to  flow  in  its  natural  chan- 
nels. mi  far  as  the  |*nt-  of  the  several  States  ure  euiirvrned.  and 
should  not  la*  diverted  from  one  port  to  anothrr  l»y  any  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  national  government.  Now  there  is  no  doubt 
that  nueh  interference  is  brought  about  by  the  system  of  diffrren 
l ia I rates  which  is  followed  on  the  great  trunk  lines  of  the  enun 
try.  The  purpose  and  the  outcome  of  the  system  are  to  put  a jairt 
naturally  interior  on  the  same  plane  as  a port  naturally  superior 
liy  |M>rmitting  the  carrier  who  serve*  the  former  to  eharge  lower 
rates.  Mr.  OLXKY  dots  not  deny  that  such  equalization  of  the 
• ouiniereial  qualities  of  potts  diverge  in  natural  ndvanfages  is 
competent  for  Ihe  railroads,  sin«*e  the  pnqicrty  they  own  is  private 
pnqicrty.  and  practically  is  under  private  control.  He  Mitbmit*. 
however,  that  the  same  equalization  is  not  within  the  competence 
of  the  pnlitiral  entity  known  a*  the  Cniteil  States,  since  its  power* 
are  strictly  limited  by  the  Federal  Const  it  nl  ion.  Kven  If  the 
commerce  clause.  taken  h.v  itself,  would  enable  it  to  prescribe 
rates  of  interstate  transportation,  vet  tin*  power  must  In*  exer- 
cised without  a violation  of  the  express  prohibition  of  a preference 
nf  one  |»ort  over  another.  It  follows  that  a necessary  consequence 
of  Congiessiotuil  railroad  rate-making  would  la-  the  abandonment 
of  the  present  system  of  port  differentials,  a system  to  which 
many  |«>rl*  aiml  existing  railroad  lines  are  indebted  for  the 
business  and  prosperity  they  are  now  enjoying. 

We  pass  to  the  question  whether,  if  Congress  may  itself  dictate 
rates  of  interstate  transportation,  it  is  competent  for  Congress  to 
delegate  that  |>nwcr  to  a commission.  Ill  some  eases  decided  hv 
Ihe  Cnited  States  Supreme  Court  such  competence  seems  to  hate 
been  taken  for  granted,  and  in  other  cases  it  has  been  affirmed 
in  the  obiter  tlii  ht  of  judges.  In  Mr.  OI-XXY’h  opinion,  however, 
an  examination  of  all  the  ettsc*  shows  that  the  inquiry  whether 


authori/ing  a commission  to  fix  rate*  ia  a delegation  of  legislative 
I lower  which  Congress  is  imsun|M*teiit  to  make  lias  never  been  eon 
aideri-d  by  the  Cnited  Slates  Supreme  Court  llu*  pivot  on  which 
its  decision  w.«*  to  turn  in  any  ease,  and  it  consequently  presents 
an  issue  which  Inis  never  been  thoroughly  dlwtIHnI  cither  at  tin- 
lair  or  by  the  Court.  Fm.  although  in  the  case  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  r»,  Railway  tompany,  the  Cniteil  State- 
Supreme  Court  said  that  Congress  might  itself  preserila*  rates,  or 
"might  i-ommit  to  some  subordinate  tiibunat  this  duty.”  yet  in 
the  same  opinion  it  said  that  the  power  to  prescribe  a tariff  «f  rate* 
for  carriage  hv  a common  carrier  is  a legislative  and  not  an 
administrative  or  judicial  function.  Now.  it  is  indisputable  that 
if  to  prc-cribc  rates  is  a legislative  function  the  function  cannot 
he  delegated.  This  principle  has  often  heen  affirmed  hv  the  United 
State*  Supreme  Court,  and  in  the  earn*  of  Kiki.d  r*.  Clark  then* 
is  a clear  statement  of  the  rule  which  determines  whether  or  no* 
a delegation  of  legislative  jmwer  has  lieen  attempt'll.  Aceordim* 
to  that  rule,  the  true  distinction  is  la-tween  the  delegation  of 
power  to  make  the  law  t which,  necessarily,  involves  n discretion 
ns  to  what  it  shall  be I.  and  conferring  authority  or  discretion 
a*  to  its  execution,  to  la*  exercised  under  and  in  pursuance  of  the 
law.  Our  highest  Federal  tribunal  has  declared  that  the  former 
thing  cannot  lie  done,  while  to  the  latter  no  valid  objection  ran  1* 
made.  If.  then,  the  rule  thus  statist  la-  applied  to  the  question 
whether  or  not  authorizing  a commission  to  prescribe  railroad 
rates  is  a deb-gat  ion  of  legislative  power,  the  question  must  elearli 
lie  unswered  in  the  affirmative. 

I 'ndoubtedlv.  if  Congress  itself  possesses  the  power  to  ninke  a 
law  n*giilaiing  the  ratra  of  interstate  railways,  it  should  not 
move  at  all  in  tin*  matter  until  enlightened  hv  the  report  of  a 
competent  and  ex|H*rt  commission.  Hut  while  it  may  and  should 
take  the  advice  of  siu-h  u mmtulssion.  it  is  not  '■unstitutinnully 
authorized  to  deh-gNti-  to  a commission  the  |iowvr  to  embody  such 
advice  in  legislation.  We  an*  reminded  that  in  |M!t|  the  ilriti*h 
I'urliament.  after  three  years  had  lierii  devoted  hv  a commission 
of  experts  to  an  eliilsirate  investigation,  enacted  in  the  laws  of  the 
land  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the  Hoard  of  Trade  from  the  result* 
of  the  inquire.  Nobody  i*  likely  to  di*pute  Mr.  Oi.xky'h  conten- 
tion that  rate-making  for  American  railroad* — with  their  milenge 
of  20U.IMHI,  a«  against  an  Knglish  mileage  of  23.000.  and  serving 
a territory  of  .1.11110,000  square  miles  and  a population  of  xo.oun, 
000.  aa  against  the  120.000  square  mile*  and  the  42.lliHl.tHhl  |K»pit- 
luti'in  ot  the  I'nitcd  Kingdom — ought  to  la*  undertaken  with  at 
least  as  lunch  intelligence,  dclilicrnt ion.  and  patient  consideration 
a*  characterized  the  like  proceeding  in  (Irrat  Britain.  Here  as 
there,  however,  the  rates  detei'iuined  on  must  rest  for  their  liiml 
adoption  and  sanction  upon  the  authority  of  the  national  legisla- 
ture itself,  and  not  upon  that  of  any  sulsirdinate  mid  administra- 
tive body. 

We  come,  finally,  to  the  fundamental  question  whether  such  a 
{tower  as  the  right  to  dictate  rates  to  the  interstate  rarrier*  of 

■ he  country  ran  la*  justly  regarded  as  conferred  on  Congress  hv 
the  Constitution.  Is  it.  a*k*  Mr.  Oi.xky.  by  any  possibility  true 
that  to  the  Federal  government  have  bran  granted  any  such 
powers  that,  as  respect*  every  road  or  *tn*et  in  tile  country  which 
is  a link  in  interstate  couinmiiicntinii.  the  Federal  government 
may,  at  its  option,  take  complete  possession  and  control,  may 
direct  the  mode  of  it*  construction,  it*  grade*,  the  sort  of  vehieles 
by  which  It  may  la*  used,  may.  in  short,  assume  its  entire  manage 
uient  anil  o|H*rntiou  in  till  the  most  minute  details!  I'nquestion 
al»ly  such  n |«*wcr — which  would  la*  so  revolutionary  in  practice, 
and  which  in  theory  is  so  contradictory  of  the  view*  customarily 
held— ran  la*  deduced,  if  at  nil.  only  from  the  commerce  clause 
of  the  Constitution.  Now  Mr.  Oi.xrr  undertake*  to  show  that 
while  the  ohilrr  ilirln  of  Nome  individual  justice*  have  indicated 
a liclicf  that,  by  virtue  of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce.  Inter 
slate  highways  may  Ik*  '‘'instructed  and  maintained  liy  the  Federal 
government,  yet  such  rf»Vf«i  ure  irreconcilable  with  the  language 
ns«*il  by  tin*  I’nilt-d  States  Siipmuc  Court  in  the  comparatively 
recent  case  nf  latuisvilh*  and  Nashville  Railroad  Company  or. 
Kcnim-kv.  where  the  Court  says  that,  in  the  division  of  authority 
with  respect  to  interstate  railway*.  Congress  reserves  to  itself 
the  superior  right  to  control  their  commerce  and  forbid  interfer- 
ence therewith;  while  to  the  State*  remain*  the  power  to  create 
and  to  regulate  the  instrument*  of  such  commerce,  so  far  as 
tin-c**4iiy  to  tin*  conservation  of  the  public  interests.  Mr.  Olxky 
submit*  that  this  distinction  lictwct-n  the  power  of  the  Federal 
government  to  regulate  the  movements  of  interstate  coinim-rce  on 
the  one  bund,  and  a power  on  the  other  hand  to  own  and  operate 
Ihe  in*l  rumen  tali  tie*  of  interstate  ruinnierce,  is  sound  in  prin 
fiple  and  is  not  in  conflict  with  any  adjudication  of  the  Federal 
tribunal  of  last  resort.  The  ex-Keeretary  goes  on  to  argue  that 
if  the  I'nitcd  .Stale*  are  constitutionally  ineapuhle  of  carrying 

■ •n  the  railroad  bu*ines*  and  of  acquiring  for  that  purpose  the 
railroads  «if  the  «>ountry,  it  would  seen*  to  follow  that  they  are 
also  constitutionally  incapable  of  prescribing  an  interstate  rail- 
way'* charges  fur  services.  lie  maintains  that  the  rate-making 
power— the  power  to  determine  the  charges  for  transportation — 
i*  tin*  very  essence  of  the  ownership  of  the  transportation  busi- 
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*ic*  . Upon  tin*  exorcise  of  this  power  depend  the  projtta  to  got 
which  the  business  i*  undertaken.  ami  except  for  which  it  would 
not  he  undertaken  at  all.  In  thi*  re*|**ct  the  transportation  bn*i- 
ness  is  like  any  other,  and  the  severs  nee  of  the  ownership  of  a 
liinditt-rt*  from  the  power  to  determine  the  returns  from  it,  being 
impracticable  in  point  of  fact,  is  pronounced  Ujr  Mr.  Olxet  also 
inqmssible  in  point  of  law.  Tlic  owners  of  inter-tate  railways,  tie- 
privet!  by  Congress  of  the  jmwer  to  make  rates,  may  fairly  sav: 
" You  take  my  life  when  yon  do  take  the  means  by  which  I live.” 
Mr.  Ol.xrr’H  conclusion  is.  then,  that  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  separate  the  ownership  of  the  transportation  business 
from  the  power  to  fix  the  carrier's  charge* — practically  iinpn**ih!e 
for  private  persons  to  he  the  proprietors  of  the  lMi*inr»*.  while  the 
Federal  government  assumes  and  exercises  the  right  to  dictate  their 
charges  ami  their  returns  from  tin*  business.  A*,  moreover,  in 
(Ifx-idiug  the  question  of  a violation  of  a constitutional  limitation, 
the  subslume  of  things  and  not  the  shadow  is  taken  into  account, 
the  organic  inability  of  the  Federal  government  to  own  and  run 
the  interstate  railroads  of  the  country  includes  the  inability  to 
prescribe  their  charge*,  the  right  to  tlx  which  is  an  inseparabb- 
constituent  of  ownership.  Such,  greatly  condensed,  is  the  purport 
of  a remarkable  |M«|wr.  the  aim  of  which  is  to  demonstrate  that, 
outside  of  the  many  cogent  objections  on  the  ground  of  expediency, 
railroad  rate-making  by  the  Federal  government  present*  legal 
and  constitutional  difficulties  of  the  most  serious  kind. 


Personal 

POOR  QUEEN'  WILHELM  IXA 

American  girl*  and  Americans  who  are  not  girls  have  ever  felt 
the  kindliest  interest  in  the  young  Queen  of  Holland,  llow-  well 
remembered  still  are  the  familiar  pictures  of  tire  straight  young 
Dutch  girl  with  the  two  long  braid*,  the  open  countenance,  and 
fearless  blue  eyes!  And  what  stories  they  used  to  tell  of  her — " the 
little  lily  Queen  of  the  Lind  of  Tulips,"  a*  Cyrano  dr  Heroemac 
called  her!  It  was  not  to  he  wondered  at.  When  the  last  sou 
s.i  the  old  King  and  Queen  died,  hope  disappeared  from  the  hearl* 
of  the  loyal  subject*  who  felt  that  they  had  seen  the  end  of  the 
d\na*ty  e* tablishcd  by  the  great  \V If. LIAM  of  Orange.  So  never 
was  tlierc  svieli  rejoicing  behind  the  dykes  as  when  a child  wa* 
born  to  the  aged  King  ami  the  pretty  Queen  Emma,  who  had  become 
hi*  *rcond  wife  because  her  mother  told  her  lie  was  so  unhappy. 
The  fact  that  the  child  wa*  a girl  only  intensified  the  attachment 
of  the  simple  soul*. 

.So  Wilhelm ina  grew  up.  petted  bv  the  household,  idolized  J*y  her 
father,  ami  worshipped  hv  the  people.  No  wonder  she  became  auto- 
cratic. Hut  there  was  no  resentment.  Whatever  flic  lily  Queen 
did  won  instant  and  universal  approval,  because,  with  all  In-r 
girlish  tyrannic*,  she  remained  a true  and  loyal  little  Princes*, 
as  devoted  to  her  people  a*  tlu-y  to  her.  Once,  while  on  an  ex- 
cursion, her  party  was  obliged  to  wait  on  a station  platform.  She 
could  not  understand  why. 

'*  Has  there  been  an  accident  ?"  she  demanded. 

“ Xo,  Princes** — only  the  train  is  rather  late.  I am  sorry  to  any.” 

tjuiek  a*  a flash  the  little  Princes*  darted  across  llie  platform 
to  the  station-master,  and.  speaking  in  sharp,  peremptory  tones, 
said: 

“ I fear,  sir,  you  are  negligent.  I am  not  arcustontrd  to  wait. 
1 am  iiiucli  displeased.  Please  take  tare  that  this  doe*  not 
happen  again.” 

The  station-master  stood  aghast.  The  strange  little  girl  wa* 
so  u*Mirrd.  so  self-confident,  and  yet  so  dignified,  that  instinctively 
he  raised  his  hat,  hut  la-fore  lie  could  *|M-ak  there  came  a imd  of 
pleased  condescension. 

“ I am  the  Princes*  of  the  Netherlands,  your  future  Queen.''  she 
said,  with  a proud  toss  of  her  head,  "hut.”  gravely,  "1  forgive 
you,”  and  she  held  out  her  hand  for  the  liewildcml  limit  to  kis*. 

Incidents  such  ns  this  were  innumerable  and  a source  of  infinite 
delight  to  the  men  and  iimiils  of  Holland.  Even  our  own  Mr. 
Howells  fell  under  the  spell  and  painted  in  The  Km  ton*  a charm- 
ing picture  of  an  American  lad  falling  in  love  with  the  fascinating 
young  Queen,  as  she  had  then  become.  It  wa*  in  tlie  strret*  of  the 
capital. 

" The  young  Queen  was  bowing  1o  the  people  gently,  and  with  a 
sort  of  meihanicnl  regularity.  Now  and  then  a brighter  smile 
than  that  she  conventionally  wore  lighted  up  her  face.  Hoy  no 
stood  motionless  on  the  curb,  where  a friendly  Dutchman  had 
placed  him  in  front  that  he  might  set-  the  Queen.  He  was  en- 
tranced in  that  heatitic  vision:  hi*  boy- In-art  went  out  in  worship 
to  the  pretty,  young  creature,  with  a reverence  that  could  not  be 
uttered.  The  tear*  came  into  hi*  eyes." 

Rut  though  Hoy  tie  thought  she  motioned  to  him  in  graciou* 
royal  fashion  and  lie  started  toward*  the  carriage,  only  to  get 
arrested  for  his  pains,  she  did  not  marry  him.  It  i*  a pity  *h*- 
didn't,  because  he  was  a thoroughly  good  young  scamp,  and  she 
cho#e  worse.  From  childhood  she  insisted  upon  a love-match- - 


uuirriugr.  with  " n young  prince,  like  the  print*-  of  Imllad*  and 
fairy-tale*.” 

" You  will  be  allowed  to  choose,  if  your  choice  is  a good  one," 
replied  In-r  wise  and  gentle  mother,  ” but  life  is  neither  a lialiad 
nor  a fairy-tale." 

She  ehnse  Prince  Henry  of  MccUlenburg-Scliwcriu.  and  a very 
unhappy  choice  it  proved.  Many  arc  the  tale*  told,  and  of  course 
denied,  of  his  exhibit  ion*  of  |M-tulancc  and  even  brutality.  Whether 
or  not  tlirv  lie  true,  it  i*  enough  that  the  Prince  Consort  now  i* 
never  spoken  of  in  Holland.  And  the  Queen  lives  in  complete  re- 
1 1 limit 1 1 in  the  Loo  Palace,  attending  solely  to  her  official  duties. 
Her  ap|»carunec-  has  changed  wufully.  The  pleasing,  attractive 
face  ha*  lo*t  much  of  its  former  charm,  ami  the  lines  around  Du- 
mont li  ami  the  eve*  tell  you  that  you  arc  in  the  presence  of  a 
woman  who  has  seen  her  dream*  ami  e\|ieetatioiis  unfit  I tilled. 
While  the  Dutch  formerly  spoke  of  their  young  Queen  with  sincere 
enthusiasm,  with  a happy  smile  on  their  lip*,  her  name  is  now 
mentioned  with  tender  pity  and  anxiety.  Wii.iiklmina  i*  a Dutch 
woman— the  Inst  Iiojm-  of  the  royalist*.  She  eiulmdies  the  pride 
and  the  tradition*  of  the  hou*e  of  OkaXOK.  and  i*  /colon*  of  Its 
honor.  That  is  why  sin-  is  dec-ply  grieved  la-cause  she  ha*  given 
no  lu-ir  to  the  country — a fact  which  *hc  and  her  countrymen  look 
ii|miii  as  a nalional  calamity.  Their  dynasty  i*  dying  for  want  of 
an  heir.  And  the  pushing,  omnivorous  empire  across  the  tmrder 
i*  waiting,  waiting. 

Well  may  sympathetic  American  girls,  whom  she  greatly  admire* 
la-cause,  a*  she  once  said,  " They  are  *o  pretty  and  so  feminine 
that  alone  they  would  preserve  the  grace  and  power  of  sex."  re- 
flert  in  turn.  Poor  lily  Queen  of  the  Lind  of  Tulip*,  poor  little  girl 
with  the  braid*! 

Secretary  Takt  1*  getting  thin. 

Tlie  earth  will  continue  to  lip  a little  till  the  Honorable  Boirke 
COrKKAX  get*  home. 

The  laird  of  Skiho  ought  to  know  letter  than  to  advise  boy*  not 
to  get  a college  education. 

The  Herald '*  cautionary  signal*  are  still  out  for  the  regular 
Stpteinlicr  gale.  It  is  a wise  precaution. 

Tin-  only  resemblance  the  A’mn  can  detes-t  between  Senator  Iaiihir 
and  hi*  predecessor,  Ciiarlkh  Sr  vim, a.  is  their  oppressive  solemnity. 
Even  this  likeness  will  hardly  maintain.  Other*  took  Sums  KM  se- 
riously. 

Mis*  l.u.LlAN  Rv  shell  looks  so  well  in  vaudeville  eiK-Ostil  in 
Qm-en  Wild  elm  ina’*  S20U0  gown  that  Pkteic  Dunne  would  never 
think  of  again  asking  pensively.  ” Why  do  |>coplc  marry  I.ILLIAX 

Kt'wia.Ll'* 

Nobody  need  hesitate  to  accept  an  invitation  to  the  celebration 
of  the  t went y- lift li  aiiiiivcr*ur>  of  tin-  wedding  of  the  Kaiser  ami 
Kaiseriti.  It  is  officially  announced  that  mi  presents  will  la-  ai- 
c-cpted. 

Tlie  most  skilful  woman  bridge-player  in  England  is  Miss  Jane 
Tjiokxewii.I..  a sister  of  laidv  IlrRTON.  Consequently,  she  is  asked 
to  every  house- party  which  inHuiles  the  King  as  a guest,  and 
invariably  piny*  as  l\is  partner  by  royal  command.  Apparently. 
Ilia  Majesty  is  not  averse  to  winning. 

The  Czar  has  no  civil  list.  When  he  wants  some  money  he  goes 
to  the  big  chest  and  helps  himself,  very  much  a*  they  used  to  do 
in  the  Equitable  building.  All  the  money  in  tin*  imperial  treasury 
i*  regarded  a*  the  Kui|M*tor's  personal  property.  Alexander  If. 
drew  «;MMMRMNNJ  one  day  and  gave  it  to  hi*  morganatic  wife,  th*- 
Prince**  Doluonui  Kl.  for  herself  and  Irer  children. 

The  English  people  attribute  much  of  King  Edward's  |*oace 
pm|M-n*iiies  to  tlie  in  Hue  nix-  of  Queen  Alexandra,  who  has  such 
a horror  of  war  that  the  building  of  a new  war-ship  makes  her 
shudder.  " I have  even  been  afraid."  she  is  reported  to  have  said, 
"of  warlike  preparations  whence  may  spread  tlie  awful  lire  which 
will  throw  mankind  into  mourning."  In  this  rr*|N-ct  Alexandra 
rrst-uible*  VldtHtlA,  to  whom  “peace"  nud  “love”  were  synon v - 
mous.  and  who  invariably  discarded  " charily  " in  thr  well-known 
passage  from  Sr.  PAUL,  and  reverted  to  the  original  version — 
*'  The  greatest  of  these  is  love.” 

While  some  reputations  were  being  smirched  by  the  insurance 
invest igation.  one  wu*  making.  It  wa*  that  of  Mr.  Hr.NttT  Rooerm 
Wintukoi*.  the  young  flnancia!  manager  of  the  Equitable.  He  had 
lain  regarded  by  the  public  a*  « glittering  example  of  favoritism, 
holding  hi*  position  a*  n personal  perquisite  from  hi*  friend.  Mr. 
Hyde,  and  being  himself,  of  course,  n mere  dummy.  On  the  stand, 
under  a long  and  searching  examination,  he  not  only  established 
hi*  absolute  freedom  from  tlie  taint  of  ' syndicate"  and  other  ques- 
tionable operations,  hut  u!m>  conclusively  demonstrated  that  he  bud 
performed  hi*  task*  efficiently  and  conscientiously,  and  knew  hi* 
business  from  A to  Z.  The  consequence  i*  tliat.  under  the  rigor 
on*  Morton  regime,  Mr.  Winthbop  will  be  about  the  only  member 
of  the  old  crew  left  on  deck. 
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Charles  W.  Tyler,  author  of  the  following  article,  is  now  in  Porto  R.ico  as  the  special  commis- 
sioner of  “Harper's  Weekly."  Mr.  Tyler  is  making  an  exhaustive,  first-hand  study  of  actual 
conditions  in  Porto  R.ico,  and  in  an  important  series  of  arlicles.  of  which  this  Is  the  first,  he  will 
present  to  American  readers  through  “Harper's  Weekly”  a complete  and  impartial  exposition 
of  present-day  conditions  in  the  island  resulting  from  American  supervision  and  control 


IT  would  seem  to  be  about  time  tin*  American  people  were 
told  n few  things — things  outside  the  records  of  routine  of- 
ficialdom—concerning  the  situation  down  here  in  Porto  Rico. 
They  are  not  verv  pies  sunt  things,  ninny  of  them.  Some  un- 
even painful:  others  stir  indignation  and  disgust.  A good 
ii  limy  are  humiliating  to  our  pride  aa  Americana.  A lout  the  only 
presentable  quality  they  have  ia  the  humble  one  of  being  thing* 
that  are  so.  and  the  very  fact  that  they  are  an  only  add*,  unfortu- 
nately, to  their  intrinsic  ugliness. 

It  ia  not  to  lie  ex  pit1  ted  that  matters  of  this  kind  would  iind 
their  way  into  ofliciul  report*.  Rut  right  here  let  it  la-  said,  lest 
a sweeping  misconception  be  formed  ut  the  outset,  that  the  com- 
pilers of  ofliciul  Porto-Rican  government  reports  have  had  uo  iiu-k 
of  nttraetive  material  out  of  which  to  make  the  statement*  of  their 
stewards)! ins.  He  would  be  wholly  false  and  unwortliy  who  would 
overlook  the  splendid  record  of  American  achievement  in  this 
island  since  the  flag  was  unfurled  here  only  seven  years  ago— 
achievements  worked  out  in  the  face  of  difficulties  and  dishearten- 
im-nt s of  the  kind  that  surrender  only  to  the  highest  order  of 
mental  and  physical  energy,  and  that,  too,  only  when  that  energy 
is  coupled  with  moral  fibre  that  also  must  tic  of  the  sort  that 
knows  no  yielding.  The  compilers  of  the  ofliciul  government  re- 
port* have  had  an  abundance  of  pigments  of  pleasing  tint  with 
which  to  decorate  their  canvases — f«*t  colors  that  will  endtirr  for 
all  time.  Probably  di-qdeusing  things,  anyway,  are  extraneous  to 
the  legitimate  field  of  these  reports. 

At  all  events,  if  the  American  people  wait  until  thp  ofliciul  gov- 
ernment reports  Introduce  them 
to  the  disugrccahlo  truths  in 
question,  they  will  wait  until 
these  u-sthctic  documents  are 
constructed  on  models  other 
than  any  which  have  gone  lie- 
fore.  And  then,  ugnin,  if  they 
wait  until  the  daily  newspapers 
tell  them,  they  will  wait  until 
fewer  of  thp  daily  newspaper 
correspondents  here  are  hold- 
ing government  positions,  or 
arc  in  one  way  or  another  under 
government  oflicial  influence. 

And  yet  there  is  much  in  the 
history  of  our  administration 
of  this  island  which  has  not 
lieen  told,  und  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  ought  to  know. 

Whether  we  are  to  make  n suc- 
cess or  a humiliating  failure 
lien*  depends  in  no  small  de 
grec  upon  these  things  being 
held  straight  up  to  the  light 
mid  the  lessons  that  they  teach 
firmly  anchored  as  buoys  to 
keep  us  off  the  shoals  in  the 
fiitun*.  There  must  la*  some 
basic  changes  in  nur  method  of 
doing  many  things  tilth-**  we 
are  to  make  a disgraceful  col 
lnp*e  of  it  in  Porto  Rico.  Then- 
mu*t  lie  a hronder  and  more  *c 
rious  grasp  in  Washington  of 
the  complex  problems  this  i* 
land  presents.  There  must  Is* 
un  appreciation  more  in  line 
witli  just  ordinary  decency — 
there  is  no  other  word  for  it— 
on  the  part  of  the  President’* 
advisers,  of  the  equipment 
personal  character,  ability,  and 
acquirement*  essential  in  men 
who  are  to  Is-  sent  down  here 
to  take  conspicuous  parts  in  ad- 
ministration of  the  island’s  af 


fairs,  and  to  stand  promiiirntlv  at  the  front,  under  critical  in- 
spection, as  exemplar*  of  American  manhood  standards. 

Hither  this,  or  we  are  hooked  for  failure.  We  have  not  failed  yet. 
That  is  partly,  prrliui*.  because  we  have  not  hnd  time.  We  nave 
only  made  rut  her  n mess  of  it  mi  fur.  Rut  give  ns  a little  longer 
trial  along  the  course  in  which  we  have  beer,  sailing  for  the  past 
few  year*,  ami  our  worst  enemies  could  not  wish  us  in  a much 
more  unenviable  plight  than  that  in  which  we  are  pretty  sure  to 
tind  ourselves. 

If  we  weut  no  farther  into  details  thun  the  broad  general  fact 
of  the  present  altitude  towards  us  of  the  people  of  Porto  Rico,  as 
compared  with  their  attitude  when  we  lirst  came  aiming  them,  a 
strong  presumption  would  lie  established,  nut  only  that  thing*  had 
Wen  going  radically  wrung  in  some  way.  but  that  re*|M>n*ibillty  for 
the  wrong  rested,  in  some  degree  at  least,  upon  nur  own  shoulders. 
There  is  now  sweeping  over  this  i-laml  a wave  of  anti-Americanism 
too  intense  and  too  widespread  to  he  accounted  for  bv  any  of  the 
standard  explanations  of  Porto-Rican  discontent. 

If  discontent  alone,  in  however  intense  u form,  fullv  covered,  in 
broad  characterization,  the  state  of  mind  of  the  people  here,  then 
tho-e  standard  explanations  might  suffice.  Rut.  unfortunately,  an 
analysis  of  Porto-Rican  sentiment  towards  American  administra- 
tion of  the  island  yields  elements  less  agreeable  thun  even 
the  most  aggravated  forms  of  discontent.  Disintegrated  into 
its  component  purts,  we  iind  liberated  from  Porto  • Rican  anti- 
Americanism  a very  considerable  quantity  of  di«gii*t  and  just 
about  an  equal  amount  of  contempt.  Perhaps,  also,  there 
may  lie  found  a chemical  trace 
of  downright  hatred.  One  ia  al- 
most tempted  to  wish  there 
were  more  of  it.  A good,  hearty 
hatred,  however  undesirable  u 
thing  to  have  incurred  and 
•till  more  to  have  merited,  has 
at  least  the  distinction,  usual- 
ly. of  a more  decent  und  more 
virile  ancestry  than  have  dis- 
gust und  contempt. 

But,  pushing  analysis  of  the 
antagonistic  sentiment  still 
farther,  we  find  that  the  dis- 
gust and  the  contempt  are  di- 
rected almost  solely  towards 
the  specific  fact  of  the  Amer- 
ican administration  record  in 
the  island.  They  are  not  di- 
rected toward*  Americans  as 
such:  not  towards  the  I’nited 
States  ns  a nation.  Making 
due  allowance  for  the  inevita- 
ble racial  points  of  friction,  the 
attitude  of  Porto-Rican*  to- 
ward* Americans,  as  Amer- 
ican*. may  fuirlv  Is*  described 
a*  friendly.  For  the  American 
nation  and  toward*  American 
institutions  the  sentiment* 
dominant  an*  those  of  respect 
ami  admiration. 

Yet.  with  ull  this,  we  fiud 
now  existing  a drift  of  hostility 
to  the  whole  record  of  our  ad- 
ministration here  such  as  ha* 
never  before  lawn  known  in  the 
history  of  our  occupancy  of  the 
island.  Probably  it  would  as- 
toniah  the  people  at  home  to 
know  ju*t  bow  deep-rooted  and 
all-pervading  this  feeling  is. 
Anti- Americanism,  as  a matter 
of  course,  ha*  always  been  ben* 
and  presumably  always  will 
Itc.  Those  who  arc  in  opposition 
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to  the  government  arc  alwava  to  la-  counted  upon  everywhere. 
But.  heretofore,  the  feeling  which  is  now  dominant  has  been  con- 
fined to  groups  or  factions.  It  has  been  made  a more  or  lea*  covert 
or  open  bam*  for  political  line*  of  cleavage.  At  its  widest  expansion 
it  was  represented  by  one  of  the  two  political  parties  of  the  is- 
land. But  thut  day  of  srgregntion  of  anti- Americanism  has  passed. 
All  faction  lines,  all  party  lines,  have  now  been  swept  away  in 
one  vast  submerging  wave  of  hostility  to  American  administration. 

It  is  but  nutural  that  officials  of  the  insular  government  should 
endeavor  to  minimize  this  sentiment.  As  a matter  of  fact,  they 
do  attempt  to  so  minimize  it.  or.  at  all  events,  to  trare  it  to  some 
'U cli  ephemeral  cause  as  mete  political  agitation.  Unfortunate- 
ly, investigation  does  not  justify  us  in  entertaining  ao  consoling 
u view  of  the  matter.  Inquiries  extended  to  people  representing 
all  parts  of  the  island,  representing  all  branches  of  industrial 
activity,  only  tend  to  establish  on  tinner  foundation  the  fact  that 
anti-American  sentiment  here  is  all  but  unanimous — almost  to 
warrant  the  conviction  that,  outside  of  government  cmployis-s  and 
outside  of  American  residents  themselves.  American  administra- 
tion has  practically  not  a friend  on  the  island. 


Now.  recalling  once  more  to  mind  how  cordially  our  advent  here 
was  welcomed,  the  enthusiastic  ovations  with  which  our  armies 
were  received,  the  widespread  rejoicing  over  the  fact  that  the  for- 
tunes of  Porto  Rico  were  to  be  allied  thenceforth  and  forever  with 
those  of  the  great  republic  of  the  north — reviving  memories  once 
more  of  this  so  recent  and  ao  very  pretty  a chapter  of  our  history, 
such  a transformation  as  we  now  see  presents  itself  us  matter 
worthy  of  serious  study. 

At  the  very  outset,  to  he  sure,  there  are  sufficiently  in  evidence 
certain  comprehensive  events  which  might  very  well  serve  as  a 
foundation  on  which  to  rear  a fabric  of  widespread  discontent. 
1'ndoubtedlv.  had  material  prosperity  on  the  island  followed  our 
advent,  anti  had  it  been  continuous  here  as  it  has  been  at  home, 
such  u state  of  public  sentiment  as  exists  to-day  would  hare  lieen 
impossible.  Unfortunately,  the  very  reverse  of  prosperity  fol- 
lowed our  coining.  Disasters  beyond  human  power  to  avert ’(such 
as  the  great  hurricane),  together  with  shocks  inevitably  incident 
to  nn  uprooting  political  changr,  shocks  greatly  disturbing  to  in- 
dustrial equilibrium  (such  as  the  change*  of  the  money  standard), 
plunged  Porto  Rico  into  a depth  of  business  depression  the  like 
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of  which  ha<l  hardly 
lieen  known  before  in 
the  inland’*  history. 

'Hie  de»t rin-t  inn  of 
vast  arc’s*  of  coffee 

Elan tat  ions  by  the 
urrieane  was  follow 
ed  by  loaii  of  markpt 
for  such  coffee  a*  was 
saved  from  the  wreck- 
age. t’offee  planter* 
for  year*  had  lieen 
flouting  on  only  *urh 
treacherous  support 
a*  bor  rowed  money 
give*.  Their  estates 
were  mortgaged  up  to 
the  limit  to  Spuni*h 
hanker*  and  money- 
lender*. Kate*  of  in- 
terest ranged  all  the 
way  from  12  to  1 K 
per  cent.  The  only 
unshackled  asset  e 
score*  .iih!  scores  of 
them  had  long  lieen 
able  to  call  their  own 
were  the  coffee  crop* 
actually  in  night  on  the  tree*.  When  these  were  swept  away  there 
remained  nothing  but  llo*  mortgage  and  the  accrued  and  unpaid 
interest. 

But  even  this  did  not  end  the  chapter  of  misfortunes.  With 
the  view  to  relieving  the  situation,  tienerul  t»uy  V.  Henry,  the 
then  head  of  our  military  government,  issued  an  order  |>o*tponlng 
the  foreclosure  of  mortgage*  for  mr  year.  Then  capital  took 
llight  und  scurried  to  its  hiding-place*.  Wlu-n  the  di»truclcd 
planter*  tried  to  coax  it  out  to  help  them  build  thing*  up  agnin, 
it  would  not  come  The  fal*e  underpinning  that  supported  the 
coffee  planter's  industrial  fabric  was  suddenly  pulled  nut.  The 
whole  structure  came  down  with  a run.  with  the  p'anter  buried 
somewhere  in  the  ruin*.  For  years  he  had  been  living  an  easy- 
going. comfortable  life.  He  had  paid  without  much  difficulty 

the  atrocious  interest  which  kept  the  money-lender*  ipiict.  He 
had  always  had  a margin  left  over  for  a living  that  included 
luxuries.  With  a single  whisk  of  a hurricane’*  tail  all  this  was 
swept  away.  Estate,  credit,  the  coffee  crop  in  sight — everything 
went.  The'  statu*  of  formerly  prosperous  I’orto-Kican  coffee  plant- 
ers after  the  great  hurricane  was  analogous,  on  a small  scale, 
to  the  statu*  of  our  Southern  cotton  planter*  after  the  civil  war. 
lint  there  was  this  difference:  the  Southern  planter  did  have  hi* 
land  left,  whereas  the  I'orto-Khwn  coffee  planter's  land  was  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  money-lenders,  tienerul  Henry’s  edict  only  |*i*t- 
poned  the  inevitable.  The  enffee  planter  could  not  begin  over  again 
without  money.  The  money-lender*  would  not  let  him  have  money. 
They  waited  until  mortgages  were  foreclose  hie  once  more,  and  then 
they  foreclosed. 

But  even  that  is  not  all  of  the  deplorable  story.  A reduction 
of  thing*  to  their  last  analysis  will  not  load  u|mui  our  shoulders 
quite  so  much  of  the  burden  of  blame  for  the  eollupse  of  the 
I’orto-llican  coffee-market  a*  the  I’orto-Kicans  are  disposed  to 
put  there.  But  that  i*  no  matter.  A part  of  the  n**|>on*iliility 
is  ours,  and  it  i*  hut  natural  that  when  it  eaine  to  awarding 
thr  blame  we  should  get  it  all.  When  we  came,  the  hurricane 
came,  and  the  collapse  of  the  coffee-market  came.  It  is  not  an 
idiosyncrasy  of  I’orto  Kiean  human  nature  that  the  three  events 
are  all  linked  up  together  in  the  popular  mind.  It  would  la*  a 
natural  result  anywhere.  Of  course  the  more  advanced  thinkers 
in  Porto  Rico  do  ucouit  us  of  the  hurricane;  hut  it  is  an  article 
of  faith  among  people  generally  here  that  we.  and  we  alone,  are 
responsible  for  the  drop  in  the  price  of  Porto-Kiean  coffee  and  the 
cutting  nut  of  that  coffee  in  market*  of  the  world  where  for 
years  tt  had  had  a firm  foothold. 

And  the  ruin  of  the  coffer  trade  was  a deadly  and  far- reaching 


blow  to  Porto  Rico. 
Coffee  wa*  the  vital 
source,  the  very  life- 
blood of  the  island's 
prosperity.  The 
money  that  came 
from  *ugar  flowed 
into  great  pools,  and 
was  kept  there  until 
it  was  i-arried  nut  of 
the  country.  Only  a 
little  of  it  ooxrd  out 
to  a few’  IntMirlng  peo- 
ple— the  mere  sen- 
shorn  fringe  of  the  is- 
land's den*e  popula- 
tion. But  the  money 
that  coffee  brought 
was  like  the  water  of 
Porto  Rico'*  hundred* 
of  river*  and  rill*  and 
llnshing  little  moun- 
tain rivulets.  It 
reached  everywhere. 
There  was  hardly  a 
peon'*  hut,  tucked 
away  in  no  matter 
how  remote  a moun- 
tain recess,  to  the  threshold  of  which  there  did  not  come  some  tiny 
thread,  at  least,  of  thi*  revivifying  stream  set  flowing  by  the  sale 
of  Porto-Ricun  coffee.  On  coffee  grown  upon  the  little  natch  of 
hill  country  ground,  the  hunihli  home  of  the  interior  depended 
for  it*  supply  of  “store  things.”  The  peasant,  who  had  no  patch 
of  ground  lie  could  call  his  own.  dr|»ciidcd  for  wages  upon  hia 
labor  on  the  coffee  plantation. 

And  all  this  vanished  almost  in  art  instant.  Suffering  and  mis- 
ery followed.  It  looked  a*  though  they  had  come  to  stay.  Thou- 
sands of  people  in  the  interior,  looking  uheud,  could  see  nothing 
but  wretchedness  and  destitution  stretching  an  apparently  in- 
terminable vista  before  them. 

And  it  came  so  quickly,  too.  on  the  heels  of  those  golden  dream* 
of  prosperity  in  which  these  imaginative  people  had  indulged  mi 
our  coining  among  them!  The  great  Colossus  of  the  North,  with 
Ids  fabulous  wealth,  had  adopted  them  and  made  them  his  own! 
Stream*  of  gold  would  follow  American  footsteps!  It  was  no 
longer  mere  berries  the  coffee-trees  would  1*nr,  hut  pesos — shining 
silver  pesos! 

If  anybody  were  disposed  to  doiild  this  glorious  outlook,  there 
were  the  reverberant  proclamations  of  (icneral  Miles  to  put  the 
doubter  to  whuinr.  It  stir*  a melancholy  sort  of  humor  to  reud 

over  again  now.  in  the  light  of  the  present  cold,  hard  reality, 

those  proclamation*  of  ours  dating  back  to  the  time  of  our  tir*t 
arrival  here. 

When  Aladdin  had  been  made  Crnnd  Vizier  and  had  married  the 
Sultan's  daughter  and  hud  the  slave*  uf  the  lamp  working  over- 
time bringing  to  him  what  few  remnant*  of  tin*  treasure*  of 
tile  earth  he  had  not  already  acquired,  he  could  hardly  have  Iwcn 
regarded  a*  over  sanguine  hud  he  entertained  the  conviction  that, 
on  the  whole,  thing*  were  rather  coming  hi*  way.  Y>-t  Aladdin,  ut 
tlii*  stage  of  hi*  career,  wn*  suffering  under  financial  reverses 

compared  with  the  standard  of  prosperity  which  l’orto-Uican  fancy 

was  encouraged  to  picture  a«  destined  to  reign  on  this  island  when 
the  Americans  once  got  fully  established  and  doing  business  here. 
These  West- Indian  people*,  anyway,  have  sufficiently  glowing  im- 
agination*. Heaven  only  know*  what  aureate,  millennial  dreams 
they  actually  did  conjure  up  under  the  ntimiilu*  of  their  own  fervid 
temperaments  and  all  this  early  proclamatnry  literature  of  ours. 

Of  course  we  arc  not  to  blame  bemuse  people  let  their  oriental 
imagination*  lead  them  off  into  delusive  vision*.  Vet  the  rude 
dispelling  of  these  vision*,  the  harsh  awakening  from  dreams  of 
wealth  to  the  fact  of  ruin,  had  their  own  inten*ifying  effect  upon 
the  strong  tide  of  discontent  which  swept  over  the  island  when, 
with  the  collapse  of  the  coffee  trade,  came  the  collapse  of  pretty 
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much  everything  pIh1.  These  brusquely  di«|M*ll«*<l  are  not 

tu  la»  omitted  In  h search  fur  Imuic  chum**  tor  the  present  stale  of 
Porto- Kican  sentiment  toward*  us, 

It  will  In*  gnu  tlnit  »o  need  not  go  much  further  buck  than  the 
events  just  outlined  for  it  brood  mid  comprehensive  pround  for 
Porto-Hican  discontent.  But  there  are  other  things — thing*  for 
which  we  are  not  so  free  from  rrwponsibility  as  we  are  for  the 
breaking  down  of  the  eolTce  industry.  For  four  hundred  years  the 
people  here  had  been  t.mplit  to  |iM>k  to  the  povernuient  for  every- 
thing. Spuin’"  ud min ietr.it ion  of  I'orto  Itieo  will  not  justify  u 
eulogy.  blit  none  the  lean  it  had  its  pood  point*.  It  was  an  in- 
tensely centralized  power  which  was  not  by  any  mean*  always 
tyrannical,  and  often  was  intelligently  benevolent.  Through  pen- 
ri  al  unis  the  I'orto  Kim  people  hud  been  tnupht  to  po  to  it  with 
their  troubles  verv  much  in  the  name  spirit  us  a child  goes  to  u 
|Mircnt.  In  the  higher  representatives  of  S|mniiih  authority  those 
who  rame  in  eonlnet  with  them,  or  »aw  their  daily  lives,  found  the 
dignity,  in  external*  at  Irnat.  which  goes  with  good  breed ing  and 
«elf • re« ja-el.  Tliroupli  generations  here  the  people  hud  been  ae 
rustoineil  to  identify  the  pcr-omil  exterior  of  nuthority  with  these 
outward  characteristics  in  authority's  representatives. 

To  our  government  the  |s'ople  naturally  turned,  expecting  to 
And  at  least  as  niueli  attention  to  their  misfortune*  and  ns  much 
intelligent  uetiou  I own  ids  imslifiiution  thereof  as  they  might  have 
expected  from  Spain.  In  the  representut Ives  of  American  authority 
here  tlu-y  likewise  liHiked  for  men  at  least  as  worthy  of  res|iert 
hi  their  bearing  and  in  the  surface  dignity  of  their  lives  as  they 
had  found  in  their  predecessors. 

In  both  these  respect*.  one  is  forced  to  admit,  they  have  met  with 


some  disappointment*.  The  tirst  legislative  aet  of  Uongrcs*.  a*  a 
suirter  for  our  civil  government  here,  was  a populistic  measure 
which  has  acted,  and  still  acts.  ,«s  almost  u stone-wall  barrier 
to  tile  coming  of  capital  into  the  island  just  when  capital,  above 
all  things,  was  most  needed,  and  when  it  still  is  most  needed,  to 
set  the  wheels  moving  once  more.  Upon  a resolution  removing 
a mere  technical  obstacle  that  was  in  the  way  of  a smooth  transi- 
tion from  military  to  civil  government.  Congress,  in  April.  1000, 
saddled  a rider  tlnit  Inis  been  a millstone  around  I'orto  Kirn's  nei-k 
from  that  day  to  this,  and  which  will  continue  to  lie  a heavy  handi- 
cap to  the  island’s  development  until  it  I*  removed.  In  the  fuce 
of  the  fact.  *o  fully  recognized  at  home,  that  important  business 
results,  under  modern  condition*.  are  attainable  better  than  in  any 
other  way  through  concentration  of  largo  capital  wielded  by  cor- 
porate administration,  the  United  States  Congress,  by  a ehildi«h 
restriction  on  franchise*  that,  would  not  for  a moment  Is*  tol- 
erated by  any  State  or  Territory  at  home,  virtually  excluded  Porto 
Itieo  from  the  advantage*  of  these  business  methods  of  to-dav.  For 
instance,  thousands  of  acres  of  land  bring  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  a sugar  plant,  this  enlightened  measure  pro- 
hibits any  corporation  from  owning  or  even  controlling  in  I’orto 
Itieo  more  than  AIM  acre*.  A corporation  not  only  may  not  buy, 
it  may  not  even  rent,  enough  laud  in  I'orto  Rico  to  enable  it  to 
go  into  the  sugar  business  on  any  Imsis  in  the  slightest  degree  at- 
tractive to  the  large  capital  the  sugar  business  demand*.  Further- 
more. any  person  who  own*  -«>  much  as  m single  share  of  stock  in 
any  corporation  engaged  in  agriculture  is  prohibited  from  owning 
even  so  much  as  a single  share  of  stock  in  any  other  corporation 
likewise  engaged  in  agriculture.  In  other  words,  if  you  are  a 
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rtorkhnlder  in  u tnbu<-co  company,  von  cannot,  without  breaking 
llir  lawn  of  tin*  United  Stair*.  I toco  me  n stockholder  in  a fruit  coni- 
puny  or  a sugar  company,  and  *o  on. 

This  preposterous  measure  i*  still  in  force — the  laughing-stock 
and  source  of  universal  disgust  to  every  person  on  the  inland,  rich 
and  poor  alike,  who  has  intelligence  enough  to  understand  its 
aliniird  provision*.  It  already  ha*  driven  thousands  upon  thou- 
sand* of  dollar*  into  investment  in  Cuba  which  otherwise  would 
have  lircn  invested  here.  Even  with  the  heavy  adverse  sugar  duty. 
American  money  ha*  found  more  profitable  employment  in  CuImii 
sugar  plantation*  than  here,  mainly  because  the  lawmaking  body 
of  t’ulw  has  not  made  a specialty  of  legislation  trading  to  render 
commercial  prosperity  prohibitive,  such  a*  i*  distinctly  the  tendency 
of  this  franchise  law  with  which  Congress  bus  saddled  Porto  Rice*. 

It  is  true  that  business  is  greatly  improving  here  in  Porto 
Rico;  that  the  sugar  industry  in  particular  is  taking  on  prom- 
ising proportions;  that  tobacco  growing  and  manufacture  are  ad- 
vancing along  strong  lines;  that  fruit  growing  is  developing  rap- 
idly towards  a success  it  has  never  la-fore  known  in  the  island's 

history.  Hut  all  this  is  in  spite  of  the  crazy  law  governing 

franchises,  nnd.  in  many  instances,  in  direct  violation  of  at  least 
its  spirit  if  not  its  letter.  And  those  who.  by  all  sort*  of  device* 
and  vexatious  df-tnur*.  dodge  the  law.  are  in  most  cases  American*, 
thus  incidentally  presenting  to  our  Porto-Rican  pupils  in  the  art 
of  self-government  an  illustration  of  the  respect  Americans  have 
for  their  own  laws  and  for  the  sagacity  of  their  own  lawmaker*. 

The  Porto-Rican*  did  not  come  to  us  for  this  precious  measure. 
We  gave  ft  In  them  unsolicited  and  put  of  our  own  wise  benevolence. 
And  when  wc  had  done  that  imu-li  for  them,  we  proceeded,  ap- 
parently. to  forget  ull  about  their  existence.  Wc  would  not  de- 

fine the  island's  status,  or  give  any  promise  of  what  that  status. 


with  reference  to  the  Federal  Union,  might  ultimately  become. 
The  only  thing  we  were  able  to  say  definitely  was  that  a Porto- 
Rican  was  not  an  American  citizen.  There  we  stopped  short. 

" And  what  nre  we?”  the  people  here  are  asking.  “ Formerly 
we  had  a political  identity.  If  not  literally  Spaniards,  we  were 
at  least  subjects  of  the  Spani-di  monarchy,  and  wc  had  rights  as 
Spanish  citizens.  But  now  we  are  neither  Spaniards  nor  eiti 
zen*  of  Spain:  neither  Americans  nor  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
We  apparently  are  namelrs*  ones — politically  mere  bastards 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  l nited  State*  cares  nothing 
for  os;  take*  no  interest  in  our  welfare.  Porto  Rico's  very  ex- 
istence seems  to  l»c  overlooked  by  the  people  of  America.  She 
is  indeed  the  ' Forgotten  Island.^1  as  in  fact  she  is  sometime* 
called  when  by  chance  she  ia  referred  to  in  the  American  news- 
papers." 

And  this,  to  all  seeming,  is  what  the  Porto-Rican*  think  is  about 
all  they  got  when  they  turned  in  their  trouble*  to  the  govern- 
ment at  Washington,  Just  a*  formerly  they  would  have  turned 
tinder  similar  cirmmsta rices  to  the  government  of  Spain.  Coupled 
with  the  wreckage  of  the  coffee  industry,  it  pretty  well  covers 
the  broader  grounds  underlying  past  and  present  discontent. 

There  vet  remain  to  lie  accounted  for,  however,  the  only  too 
• vident  disgust  and  contempt  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  anti- American  sentiment  now  sweeping  over  the  i-dand. 
That  branch  of  the  topic  doe*  not  involve  legislative  blunders  and 
indifference  at  Washington.  It  doe*  involve,  however,  scandalous 
blunders  and  carelessness  at  Washington  in  the  selection  of  men 
to  represent  American  authority  here.  It  is  another  chapter  of 
the  story,  and  it  is  a chapter  root  lining  ninny  of  the  thing* 
mentioned  at  the  outset  as  being  anything  but  Nattering  to  Amer- 
ican pride. 
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Unteral  Brugtre  griding  General  Crosier  at  the  Mantrnvrea.  Betide  them  Hand  W.  Berteanx,  Minuter  of  War,  and  Qen- 
rral  Detainer,  Military  fioventor  of  Font 


General  Bell  thuiring  General  Chaffer  the  h ua/itark  nnrf  eu m- 
pnrl  Cam/taiga  Kit  rarrird  ha  thr  f'o  nrh  Infantrymen 


lit  tirml  t’nnier,  Chief  of  ttntnaner,  I'niirtt  Staten  Army,  mho 
I inred  the  Freneh  M a turn  r ret  at  an  Kxprrt  . I rtilh  ntl 


I’rmdrnt  Lonhcl  <>•  It  . the  Comniiiilder-in-Chirf,  arriving  at  the  Nr*  nt  of  Ho  Munir  umt 

DISTINGUISHED  AMERICAN  ARMY  OFFICERS  WHO  ATTENDED 
THE  FRENCH  MILITARY  MANOEUVRES 

Three  of  the  moat  ditlinguithed  offfer  • 1 • Ultra  Army — Lieutenant  General  A it  nn  It.  Chaffee,  Chief  of  Staff  and 

ont  maitrfrr  • in  - Chief  of  the  ar  me:  **».•■<  'at  I.  Franklin  It'll.  Commandant  of  the  General  Service  Staff  Col- 

•r<tr  at  Fort  Lmren  worth  . / /:  - , . •,  it,..  , Cromer.  Chief  of  Ontnaner — with  their  aidrt.  u ere  tent  by  Preti- 

•nt  Route t rlt  I, > witnett  n o !•  ■ ■ah  „-n  ■ >■*  of  the  Freneh  army.  They  in  re  rrrrired  iri th  inarl.od  honor*,  and 
unity  the  manrruere t ice  re  the  /e  < ■ • i.'  u-  *t*  o / f.-  . ttrugire,  the  Freneh  Cummander-in-Chief 
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Itn  tl>»  Infantry  I'lrutnfiw  im  an  Huynyt wnl  itnrini/  I hr 
Soul* twin  Uauaurni 


Infantry  urthm!  to  Ur»,ir,  through  •«  Marine  tv  Mtark  «« 
ISiti*  nrhul  /Wrfion 


VIEWS  OF  THE  SWEDISH  ARMY  MANOEUVRES  AT  NORR- 
LANDS— SINCE  NORWAY’S  REVOLT  SWEDEN  HAS 
REDOUBLED  HER  MILITARY  ACTIVITIES 

|'n>»  o<  rflj'M.  ►»«-  W l»)tr>-al  4 I'ldmaot 
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Refutiring  the  enormous  I Sun  age  dour  atony  the  Waterfront  of  Odessa  and  to  Shipping  at  the  M'fcurrc*  i then  It io ting  and 
I net  ndiarisni  foltoirrd  the  Mutiny  on  the  Russian  Battleship  “ Knias  Pole  ml' in  ” 


Bains  of  one  of  the  ‘longshore  H'<irr-/iowarji  a I Odessa,  which  imii  shrift  d at  Short  Range  by  the  Mutinous  ('me  of  the 
•*  Ar/Nf*  Potemkin, " and  set  afire  by  the  Mob  ashore 


THE  POLITICAL  UPHEAVAL  IN  RUSSIA  — DESTRUCTION 
WROUGHT  AT  ODESSA  BY  THE  REVOLUTIONISTS 

Following  tht  muting  a d • Russian  tetl  tie- ship  “ Knias  Potemkin,"  one  of  the  Black  St  a fleet,  a great  mob  of  reenlu- 

tionists  rioted  along  tht  I of  Odessa,  info  which  the  mutinous  erne  had  already  fired,  and  set  fire  to  the  warehouses. 

The  destruction  spread  > • ! ul  the  whari  es,  and  enormous  damage  resulted.  The  Busman  gort  runo  ut  has  fust  In  gun 

rebuilding  the  destingerl 
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Books  and  Bookmen 


By  J&mes  MacArthur 


TEN  pirn  ago,  when  7m 4c  Ihr  Obacurc  mine  from  Thomas 
Hardy,  in  tin*  fulness  of  hi*  great  power*,  a certain 
critic  wrote:  " Tlicrc  can  be  no  attempt  at  finality  in  a 
criticism  of  Mr.  llardy:  he  is  now  in  the  full  vigor  of 
hi*  genius,  and  he  ha*  well  prepared  us  for  surprises." 
That  wa*  true  then,  hut  in  the  decade  which  ha*  ]«i**rd  he  ha* 
only  published  Thr  Wrll-Helovrd,  which  really  antedated  Jtuir 
l hr  O bneurr  in  actual  rom|>oait ion.  a volume  of  poem*  and  a 
dramatic  poem  on  Napoleon.  He  i*  now  sixty-five  years  of  age. 

:i nd  there  is  no  sign  of  literary  activity  in  the  field  which  he 
ha*  ploughed  and  planted  with  the  most  distinctive  and  indi- 
vidual geniii*  in  the  fiction  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  volume  of  his  work  ia  large  and  remarkable  enough 
for  aiiy  author;  and  the  occasion  for  a complete  and  suitable 
publication  of  hi*  novel*  i*  ri|»c  and  propitlou*.  I can  conceive  of 
no  more  laudable  service  to  letter*  and  to  the  reading  community 
than  the  enterprise  which  has  just  been  consummated,  to  wit:  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Hardy’#  novels  in  an  edition  that  present*  them 
in  uniform  binding  and  with  the  author'#  latest  revision#  ami  the 
Introduction*  which  he  prepared  especially  for  each  work  a few 
year*  ago.  The  Wessex  Edition  of  Thomas  Hardy’s  novels  enable* 
the  reader  to  place  in  hi*  library  a complete  set  of  hi*  work  in 
twenty  volumes.  For  full  particular*  concerning  this  edition  we 
refer  the  reader  to  our  advertising  page*.  It  i*  an  op|>nrtuitity 
not  to  die  neglected-  alike  for  those  who  entertain  that  pious 
homage  for  a great  writer  who  ha*  won  their  admiration  and  af- 
fection and  those  who — most  enviable  of  mortal* — have  still  to 
make  Hrqiiaiiitanrc  with  the  masterpiece*  of  one  of  the  greatest 
novelist*  of  our  age. 

*'  Of  character*  in  novel*  that  are  characters  at  all  and  not 
shadow*."  some  one  has  *aid,  “ there  are  first  those  we  actually 
live  with.”  Of  Mr.  llardvV  creation#  it  may  be  said  that  most  of 
them  belong  to  this  highest  cla**.  They  are  not  confined  to  a 
eorner  in  Wessex;  they  live,  most  of  them,  in  everybody’#  world: 
and  if  there  are  many  whose  lot  i*  laid  in  a more  comfortable 
complacency,  it  may  at  least  be  claimed  that  Mr.  Hardy  has  com- 
|M'lled  recognition  for  his  characters  by  the  very  force  of  hi* 
genius.  Hi*  success  lin*  lain  mainly  with  subtle  characters,  stirred 
by  every  wind  of  impulse*  and  caprice  and  passion;  it  i*  not  to 
In*  wondered  at  thrrrfonp  if  hi*  characterization  of  women  dwell* 
must  insistently  in  the  memory,  for  it  i*  in  hi*  portrait*  of  women 
that  we  feel  most  nis  reality  and  endowment  **f  fascination. 

” Perhaps  there  was  a proneness  to  inconstancy  in  her  nature.” 
he  says  of  Elfride  in  .1  fair  of  Blur  /,'yr*.  "a  nature  to  those  who 
contemplate  it  from  u *tand- 
point  Iwyond  the  influence  of 
ilmt  inconstancy  the  m<**t  ex- 
quisite of  all  in  it*  plasticity 
ond  ready  sympathies.  Caprice 
i*  not  by  any  means  a peculiar- 
ly feminine  quality  in  Mr. 

Hardy's  eye*;  Hob  Isivcdav  and 
the  Mayor  of  Ca*tcrbridgc.  to 
cite  two  very  different  charac- 
ters, exhibit  this  trait  a* 
markedly  a*  any  of  hi*  women. 

Hut  it  i«  in  hi*  women  that 
this  nut*tanding  element  of 
his  creative  mind  is  most 
strongly  developed,  and  it  i* 
this  caprieiousnes#  which  in- 
vest# them  with  that  fascina- 
tion which  the  women  of  no 
other  novelist  have  for  it*,  not 
withstanding  their  wayward 
ne**.  Frail,  uncertain,  fool 
hardy  creatures  a*  they  often 
are.  their  humbleness  and 
power  to  fascinate  arc  their 
supreme  attraction,  and  atone 
for  the  worst  they  mav  be  or 
do.  They  are  women  of  strong 

!in.*sion*.  of  ravenous  hunger 
or  affection,  i-c!m*|*  by  nature: 
or,  like  Tes»,  the  warm  passion 
ot  a pure  heart  is  thwarted 
and  tricked  by  cruel  circum- 
stance; or.  again,  a*  in  Kliza- 
beth-Janc  and  Marty,  their  de- 
sire# ami  passion*  are  starved 
and  stunted  in  u long  record  of 
unrewarded  love.  lie  neither 
Hatter*  nor  idealism : hi*  wom- 
en are  what  they  are  lieuause 
they  would  not  otherwise ; 
he  but  follow*  them  like  one 
who  wonder*  at  the  inscruta 
hie  fate  that  pursues  them,  the 
mystery  of  femininity  that 
make*  or  break*  them.  Hip  con- 
vention* that  hold  them  >nfe  or 
drive  them  to  mndne#*.  There 

i*  never  the  malice  that  yqp 

hunted  down  JKior  Becky  from  a phtihyra/ih  hitherto 


Sharp;  a great  pity  and  a profound  passion  for  the  sorrow#  of 
wonienkind  single  out  Thomas  Hardy  ns  the  knight  errunt  among 
modem  novelist*  in  whom  chivalrousncss  and  reverence  for  wom- 
en abide  even  when  hi#  characteristic  scientific  accuracy  bind* 
him  to  a relent les*  fidelity  in  the  portrayal  of  the  most  erring 
type#  of  feminine  waywardness  And  yet  every  woman,  whether 
*he  sympathize*  with  Mr.  Hardy  or  not,  will,  for  thi#  very  reason, 
understand  why  many  of  her  sex  rend  the  Wessex  novels  with 
mingled  feelings  of  attraction  and  repulsion.  1 remember  Mr. 
Itarrie  once  saying  that  in  a library  eopv  of  one  of  Mr.  Hardy’s 
novel#  he  found  thi*  outburst  of  feeling  in  a lady's  dainty  hand- 
writing: "Oh,  how  1 hate.  Thomas  Hardy!”  It  is  confusing  to  our 
Ideals  and  heroic*  to  have  lhe*c  living,  palpitating  embodiment*  of 
erring  anil  straying  women  playing  havoc  with  our  sympathies 
and  rending  our  hearts.  An  officious  critic  some  year*  ago  sug- 
gested to  Mr.  Hardy  that  he  try  his  hand  at  u " modern  ” woman. 
As  if  Iiatiisheliw  and  F.thclberla  and  Fancy  and  Elfride  and  Anne 
Garland  were  not  a*  present  and  alive  to-day  under  the  super 
tidal  modernness  that  may  give  our  sister*  a different  accent,  hut 
leave  them  still  ”a  child  in  pleasure,  a woman  in  pain.”  Mr. 
Hardy's  attitude  and  range  of  vision  may  have  been  concentred 
upon  certain  types  of  woman’s  nature,  vet  from  no  narrow  point 
of  view  or  shortening  of  insight ; he  may  have  emphasized  the  in- 
dividual and  drawn  her  with  « *|»ecial  vividness : it  i*  neverthe- 
less true  that  the  eternal  instinct  and  nature  of  womanhood  make 
that  universal  appeal  in  his  women,  which  efface*  condition*,  ami 
is  inherent  in  them  everywhere  and  for  nil  time. 

It  was  only  the  other  day  that  I took  up  Mr*.  Haskell's  Cran- 
ford and  rend  it  again  with  the  charm  of  muturer  appreciation 
ndded  to  the  old  dear  delight.  How  far  removed  the  stately  pro>e 
and  classic  narrativ?  seemed  from  the  crude  ebullience  of  our  mod- 
ern fiction!  It  was  like  retreating  from  the  noisy  crowd  into 
the  cloistered  aisle-,  of  quiet  thought  and  repose  of  feeling,  or 
deserting  the  highroad  of  jostling  competitors  for  literary  reput* 
for  the  leafy  lanes  of  literature.  And  now  1 we  that  it  has 
been  surrendered  to  tile  mode  of  the  times  and  fashioned  into 
" a comedy  in  three  acts.”  Fortunately  the  work  has  l*#-n  in  Hu- 
hand*  of  no  despoiling  vandal.  Mi**  Marguerite  Mcrington  will 
he  remembered  by  "Captain  Lettarhlair,”  a piny  in  which  Mr. 
K.  II.  Sothern  won  hi*  early  spur*,  and  " Love  find*  the  Way." 
which  served  a*  a stepping-stone  some  years  ago  to  the  grratne** 
which  Mr*.  Flske  ha*  achieved  »iner.  It  has  often  been  rr- 
grctti-d  that  Mr*.  Flake  has  not  wen  fit  to  reproduce  this  play 
in  later  years,  lur  in  it  she  found  one  of  the  most  sympathetic 
| si 1 1*  she  ha*  ever  imperson- 
ated mi  our  stage.  Mi**  Mcr- 
ington'*  work  of  turning  Cran- 
ford into  an  actable  play  ha* 
been  done  with  gicat  skill  and 
delicacy,  and  with  the  tact  and 
sympathy  and  respect  which 
the  handling  of  the  siihjrcl 
demanded.  We  will  lie  fortu- 
nate if  in  Hie  ni«h  for  novelty 
ami  u plod*  tone**  in  our  drama 
some  prescient  manager  should 
have  the  fortitude  to  produce 
thi*  adaptation  of  an  old  hut 
ever  dear  delight ; meanwhile, 
the  puhlishrr#  of  Miss  Me  ring 
ton's  version  have  dour  her 
and  us  the  honor  to  present  it 
in  a dainty  form,  with  a fron 
ti*pieee  in  color  introducing 
” my  sister-in-law,  loidy  G lea- 
nt ire,”  to  the  ludics  of  Cranford. 

Mr.  Hurgrs  Johnson — the  hu- 
morist of  the  Small  Hoy — ha* 
had  the  g<#id  fortune  ( in  which 
we  shale ) to  find  a genial  and 
sympathetic  sponsor  for  his 
fthyatra  of  Little  Boya.  The 
little  volume  is  a dainty  piece 
of  hookmuking.  blit,  bot  of  all, 
there  an-  Mr.  Johnson’s  humor- 
ous verses,  or  “ rhymes  ” ii*  lie 
modestly  calls  them,  with 
which  we  have  grown  familiar 
in  the  page*  of  the  magazine*. 
The  sincerity  and  simplicity  of 
feeling,  together  with  the 
quaint  turns  ol  thought  and 
alcct  characteristic  of  the 
nail  Boy.  and  the  droll  humor 
id  quick  sympathy  make 
i lies#  Bhymra  worthy  of  a place 
' rinng  the  best  hook*  of  its 
Ins*,  The  memories  of  one 
-mall  boy.  Mr.  Johnson  claims, 
ire  his  only  data,  but  it  i*  in 
'rusting  to  them  that  he  ha* 
-ii coceded  so  well  as  an  inter- 
preter for  other  boys. 
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KATHERINE  CECIL  THURSTON 


CHAPTER  IU 

THE  next  morning  Clndagh  roue  imbued  with  new  decision. 

Ah  she  dressed  that  morning.  she  mentally  surveyed  the 
courses  of  action  that  lay  open  to  her:  and  with  each  mo- 
ment of  reflection  It  became  plainer  to  her  underat* tiding 
that  only  one  was  worthy  of  consideration.  However  dif- 
ficult the  task,  she  must  nmke  known  her  position  to  Deerehurst, 
.and  trust  to  his  generosity  to  find  mean*  of  helping  her. 

Her  mind  wan  full  of  this  new  and  somewhat  optimistic  scheme 
when  she  entne  into  the  dining-mom.  where  Nance  was  already 
reading  her  morning  letters.  With  a slightly  absorbed  manner 
she  kissed  her  sister,  and.  passing  round  the  breakfast-table,  picked 
up  her  own  corespondent. 

In  n perfunctory  way  sl»e  turned  the  envelopes  over  until  one 
arrested  her  attention,*  as  being  intimately  connected  with  her 
thoughts. 

11  was  a letter  from  Deerehurst,  and  she  ton*  it  open  hastily, 
-kimming  the  contents  with  an  eager  glance.  It  began: 

Dr-ut  LtTTLt;  Lady. — Yesterday  the  fate*  who  watch  over  my 
affairs  were  unkind.  The  afternoon  was  frankly  a failure.  Hut  I 
•■hall  claim  recompense;  I shall  look  in  upon  you  in  your  box  at 
the  Apollo  at  nine  to-night.  A vexations  business  matter  call* 
me  out  of  town  to-day,  or  I should  strive  to  sec  you  earlier.  But 
at  nine — make  me  welcome. 

“ Always  devotedly. 

“ l>EEHBIirRST.” 

She  fin Mu-d  rending  the  note,  tlun  laid  it  down  and  hurriedly 
picked  up  another  letter.  How*  annoying  it  wn* ! How  malicious 
of  chance! 

“ Nance!”  she  said,  suddenly. 

**  Darling]" 

**  Nance,  I'm  in  a horrid  difficulty.** 

Nance’s  high-arched  eyebrow*  drew  together  in  a frown  of  con- 
cern. 

■‘Nothing  had?”  »hc  said.  “Nothing  about  Walter?” 

“No.  Ye*-,  yes.  it  is.  You  know  Walter  dislikes  Lord  Decre- 
hurst.  Well,  M was  vexed  at  finding  him  here  yesterday J and 
after  he  had  gone  I — I promised  not  to  see  him  any  more — I prom- 
ised to  break  off  my  friendship  with  him." 

Nance  nodded,  tactfully  refraining  from  any  joy  in  the  proving 
of  her  theories. 

"Yes?”  she  prompted,  softly. 

*•  And  now  Lord  Deerehurst  writes  that  he  will  be  at  the  Apollo 
to-night,  and  is  coming  round  to  our  box  at  nine.” 

Nance  pursed  up  her  lips. 

**  Oh!”  she  said.  “ And  you’ll  have  to  put  him  off?” 

‘•That’*  the  annoying  thing.  I can't.  At  least,  not  easily.” 

“ Why?” 

**  Because  he’s  going  into  the  country  to. day  and  won’t  be  back 
till  evening." 

“ Send  him  a note.  He  must  go  home  to  dress  before  going  to 
the  theatre.” 

“ He  might  dies*  and  dine  ut  his  club.” 

*'  Write  to  his  club  ft*  well.” 

Clodagh'*  perplexity  showed  itself  in  annoyance. 

*’  Ilow  absurd  you  are.  Nance!  Fancy  writing  a man  two  let- 
ters asking  him  not  to  see  you.  nml  giving  no  explanation.  It 
would  simply  bring  him  round  here  ut  ten  to-morrow  morning.” 
Nance  -|n-nt  a long  morning  with  her  future  mother-in-law, 
lunching  with  her  afterwards  at  her  hotel.  Clodagh,  left  to  hcr- 
«elf,  ordered  her  horse  for  eleven  o'clock,  and  after  two  hours  of 
recklessly  swift  riding  in  the  Row,  lunched  alone  at  her  club. 
After  lunch  she  wrote  two  telegrams  one  addressed  to  Deere- 
hurst's  London  house,  the  other  to  the  club  he  moM  frequented; 
these  ahe  handed  in  herself  at  a telegraph-office,  and,  having  des- 
patched them,  drove  straight,  home. 

At  four  o’clock  Nance  returned  to  the  flat,  to  l*r  met  by  the 
announcement  that  her  sister  had  a hod  headache  and  Had  gone 


to  her  own  room.  Full  of  concern,  she  flow  along  the  corridor  and 
knocked  on  Clodagh ‘a  door.  In  a very  low  voice  Clodagh  gave 
her  leave  to  enter.  She  opened  the  door  swiftly;  then  paused, 
alarmed.  The  blinds  were  drawn,  and  by  the  subdued  light  she 
saw  Clodugli  lying  on  a couch  near  one  of  the  windows. 

“Why,  Clo,  what’s  the  matter!” 

She  ran  forward  and  dropped  oil  her  knees  by  the  couch. 

Clodagh  extended  two  rather  cold  hands,  and  took  possession 
of  Nance's  warm  ones. 

“ Nothing  but  a wretched  headache.  It  will  go  if  I He  down 
all  the  afternoon  and  keep  quiet  to-night.” 

Nance  looked  up. 

“ But  how  can  you — at  the  play?” 

" Tin  not  going  to  the  play.” 

**  Not  going?” 

Clodagh  drew  her  slater  closer. 

“ Now,  darling,  don't  moke  a fuss.  If  you  any  one  word  of 
objection  my  head  will  get  ten  times  worse  than  it  is.  Yon  are 
just  to  listen,  ntnl  do  ns  1 tell  you.  You  are  to  telephone  to  Mrs. 
Kstcoit  and  explain  what  has  happened.  She  will  do  the  chaper- 
oning instead  of  me.” 

“ But  Walter — ” 

“Walter  la  to  go  with  you.  You  are  to  he  ns  nice  to  him  as 
you  possibly  can  be.  Everything  is  to  lie  exactly  ns  we  arranged— 
crartly  as  we  arranged.” 

She  raised  herself  on  her  elbow  to  enforce  the  words. 

” And  what  about  I»rd  Deerehurst  ?” 

Clodagh  did  not  nn-wer  immediately:  then,  sinking  luck  among 
her  pillows,  she  spoke  in  a somewhat  hurried  voice. 

“That  will  Is*  all  right;  1 — I took  your  advice  and  sent  him  two 
messages,  one  to  Carlton  House  Terrace  and  one  to  his  club.  He 
won't  bo  at  the  theatre.*’ 

**  But  if  he  doesn't  get  the  message ? If  he  come*  all  the  tame?" 

14  Then  lie  polite  to  him.  And  now  go.  like  a good  child,  Don’t 
ask  nnv  more  questions.  Don’t  say  anything.  Let  mo  sec*  you 
when  you're  dressed,  and  i'll  give  you  a letter  for  Walter.  I’m 
afraid  1 can't  dine  with  you;  I'll  just  have  something  sent  in 
here.”  Then,  a«  if  in  amidol  remorse,  she  put  her  arms  uhout 
Name's  neck  and  drew  her  ctoM  to  her. 

41  Darling,  forgive  me,  if  I seem  impossible.” 

At  half  pn«t  eight  Nance  left  the  house,  having  shown  herself 
to  her  sister,  made  a last  loving  inquiry  as  to  her  health,  and 
taken  possession  of  the  note  for  Goto. 

As  she  passed  out  of  the  bedroom,  Clodagh  threw  off  the  fur 
rug  that  lav  across  her  feet  and  sat  up  with  an  expression  of 
sharp  attention.  As  the  sound  of  the  closing  hall  door  reached 
her  ears,  she  dn-w  a little  breath  of  excitement  and  rose  from  the 
couch  with  no  appearance  of  her  recent  indisposition. 

Without  calling  in  Simonettn  she  changed  from  the  white  silk 
wrapper  she  was  wearing  into  a black  walking  dri-**.  and  cross- 
ing to  mu*  of  the  wardrobe*,  took  out  a black  hat  and  veil. 

Haring  finished  her  dressing,  she  picked  up  a pair  of  gloves, 
switched  off  the  electric  light,  and  left  her  room.  In  the  corridor 
outside  she  met  one  of  the  maids:  hut  without  giving  the  wmnun 
time  to  show  any  surprise,  she  made  baste  to  olfcr  an  explana- 
tion. 

“ 1 have  forgotten  to  tell  Mia*  Asshlin  something  of  importance,” 
she  said.  44  I shall  have  to  drive  to  the  theatre  and  see  her.  Please 
ring  for  the  lift.  The  porter  will  find  me  a cab.”  And  without 
waiting  to  observe  the  effect  of  the  somewhat  disjointed  state- 
ment. she  passed  to  the  hall  door. 

A few  minute*  later  the  hall-porter  had  put  her  into  a hansom, 
telling  the  cabman  to  drive  to  the  Apollo  Theatre. 

While  the  cab  doors  were  being  closed  and  the  order  given.  Clo* 
thigh  sat.  very  still;  and  for  a few  minutes  after  they  had  started 
she  lay  hack  in  her  sent,  watching  the  familiar  succession  at  lights 
and  trees  and  indi-tinct  massed  face*  that  form  the  nightly  picture 
between  Knight-bridge  and  Piccadilly ; but  at  Inst,  as  Hyde  Park 
Corner  loomed  into  view,  she  ant  upright,  and.  raising  her  band, 
shook  the  roof  trap. 
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Tin*  minium  checked  the  pier  of  Ins  hors*.  nncl,  opening  I hr  lit- 
il«>  door,  looked  down. 

“ Don't  mind  the  Apollo,”  sin*  said.  ” Drive  to  Carlton  I (ohm* 
Terrace  in«trnd." 

The  mnn  niutlrnil  an  assent,  and,  wheeling  hi'  li<irw  to  tin* 
right.  nit  across  t lie*  traffic. 

Five  or  six  minutes  passed  vrLile  the  mb  threaded  its  way  aeroaa 
the  (Ini'll  Park,  past  Buckingham  Palace  into  St.  James'*  Park: 
then  Clodagh  gained  her  Aral  close  view  of  Deerehurst’-  town 
house. 

For  one  moment  «he  felt  daunted  hy  the  nnfamiliarity  of 
it*  aspect;  hut  the  next  she  rallied  lief  determination,  and,  step- 
ping from  the  eah,  paid  her  fare  and  walked  resolutely  across  the 
pavement  to  the  imposing  door. 

It  was  opened  at  once  by  a servant  in  very  sombre  ami  de- 
corous livery. 

**  la  Lord  Deerehurst.  ut  home?"  she  asked. 

**  Have  you  an  appointment  with  his  lordship*” 

" If  he  is  in,  laird  Dee  rehurst  will  see  me.  I am  Mrs.  Mil- 
hankc.” 

At  the  coldness  of  her  tnne.  ami  her  ready  mention  of  her  name, 
his  manner  changed,  though  a dicker  of  curiosity  passed  across 
hia  face. 

“Are  you  the  lady  his  lordship  is  expecting?”  he  slid,  in  a dif- 
ferent voice. 

“ Yes.  Lord  Deerrhurst  is  expecting  me.” 

There  was  a slight  pause;  then,  with  the  air  of  one  who  ad- 
mits a novice  into  inner  mysteries,  he  stepp'd  Imrk.  ushering  her 
up  into  the  spacious  hall. 

“ Will  you  kindly  step  this  way?”  he  said.  ” His  lordship  is  in 
his  study.” 

Glad  that  the  ordeal  of  entering  the  house  was  over.  Clodagh 
readily  followed  the  man  across  tin-  hull,  up  a wide  stair,  and 
along  a softly  carpeted  corridor.  At  the  end  of  the  pus-ugv  he 
paused  in  front  of  a curtained  door,  and,  pushing  the  curtain  hark, 
entered  an  unseen  room. 

“The  Indy  your  lordship  i«  expecting.”  she  heard  him  sav. 
Then  he  'turned  quickly  and  threw  the  door  open  for  her.  An 
instant  later  she  had  entered  Deerehurst’s  room. 

As  the  door  closca  ujsin  the  servant  hr  came  quickly  forward 
and  took  the  hand  she  luechanimllv  offered  him. 

For  oik*  moment  he  held  her  finger*  closely;  then  he  lifted  them, 
ami.  before  she  could  anticipate  the  netion.  pressed  them  to  his 
lips. 

Clodagh  gave  a faint  laugh  ami  withdrew  her  fingers. 

“Were  you  very  much  surprised  to  get  my  wire?' 

She  moved  away  from  him  into  the  middle  of  the  room.  Now 
that  she  put  it  to  the  test,  the  interview  seemed  infinitely  more 
difficult  than  when  contemplated  from  a distance.  Site  felt  nervous 
and  ill  at  case. 

Watching  her  with  bis  close,  attentive  look,  Deerehurst  drew 
forward  a chair. 

“ Hit  down.  little  lady.”  he  said,  in  his  thin,  impassive  voice. 
Reassured  by  the  formality  of  the  action,  she  took  the  proffered 
seat. 

“ Now  take  off  your  gloves.  We  aha II  feel  more  at  home.” 
Again  she  gnw  11  little  laugh. 

“My  gloves]  But  I must  go  in  five  minutes." 

" In  five  minutes?  When  the  night,  is  «w>  young?" 

He  drew  forward  another  chair  and  sat  down  beside  hrr. 

“ Do  you  know  how  glad  and  proud  1 feel  ?’* 

She  looked  up  quickly.  His  tone  had  subtly  changed. 

“ lawd  IWrenurst,"  she  said.  " I must  explain  that  the  reason  I 
came — the  reason  I came,  instead  of  sending  for  you  or  writing — " 
"Why  should  you  explain?  Have  I ever  been  lacking  in  im- 
agination?” 

“No.  Oh  no.  I did  m>t  mean  that!" 

“ Then  why  explain  anything?  Don't  you  think  we  have  fenced 
with  each  other  long  enough?  Don’t  you  think  I can  understand 
without  explanation?” 

“ Understand  ?** 

“Why  you  came  to  me  to-night.” 

“ Understand — why  I came  to-night  ?“ 

“ 1 think  so." 

He  turned  and  looked  straight  into  her  eyes. 

At  the  look  und  the  movement  the  blood  leaped  to  her  face; 
ahe  drew  back  into  her  chair. 

“And  vht  do  you  think  I came  tonight  ?" 

Very  swiftly  IVerehurst  bent  forward. 

“ I think,  little  lady,  that  you  came  because  you  know  that 
a man  cannot  Is-  played  with  forever;  and  hen* use  you  will 
not  say  in  so  ninny  words.  * I give  you  leave  to  love  me.' 
Dear  little  Clodagh!"  He  suddenly  put  out  his  hand  towards 
lier-.  “ It  has  all  been  very  delightful— -your  reticence  and  your 
innocence : hut  we  tmth  know  that  oncli  pretty  things  are  |ier- 
isli.ihlc.” 

Clodagh  snt  perfectly  still.  SIm-  did  not  attempt  to  withdraw 
her  hand;  she  did  not  attempt  to  rise.  She  ».it  watching  him 
a«  if  fascinated,  while  a hundred  recollection*  of  looks,  of  words, 
of  insinuations,  directed  against  her  and  him  by  l*ady  France* 
Hope — by  Rose  Ratlinr-t — by  other  women  of  their  set — strayed 
in  nightmare  fashion  across  her  mind. 

Deerehurst  ant  watching  li-r.  hi-  hand  holding  hers,  his  eye* 
steadily  reading  her  fare.  Then  suddenly  lie  gave  a short  laugh 
and  leaned  hack  in  his  chair. 

“ Little  actress!”  he  mid. 

The  words,  lnit  more  than  the  Words,  the  lone  in  which  they 
wen*  spoken.  rou—'d  her.  She  ro-c  incontinently  to  her  fret,  n 
sudden  memory  of  Scrrneuulrl  mid  the  card-room  at  Tufifncll 
sweeping  umiw  her  mind. 


“ Lord  Deerehurst,"  she  said,  breathlessly.  “ there  is  some  ter- 
rible mistake.  You  utterly,  utterly  misunderstand.” 

Jt  was  Deerehur-t’s  turn  to  show  emotion.  For  the  fir-t  time 
in  her  knowledge  of  him  the  mask  of  impassivity  dropped  from 
his  face;  hi-  cold  eyes  gleamed  unpleasantly. 

“And  how,  little  lady?  1 am  not  often  accused  nf  mi-reading 
men — and  women." 

“ You  think — " She  paused,  unable  to  find  the  words  she  needed. 

But  she  got  no  further.  With  a silent  movement  Deerehurst 
laid  his  hand  upon  her  arm. 

'■  Don't  you  think  we  have  fenced  long  enough?  Don’t  you 
think  I have  been  extraordinarily  patient?" 

Clodagh  turned  verv  cold. 

" Patient?"  she  said,  indistinctly. 

He  drew  her  suddenly  closer  to  him:  ami  liefore  she  could  re- 
sist, lie  hud  kissed  her  hair,  her  lips,  her  neck. 

"Yes,  patient,  because  1 have  never  before  asked  for  this.  Be- 
cause I have  Iss-ii  content  to  kiss  your  hand,  when  1 might  long 
ago—”  lie  bent  over  her  again.  But  something  in  the  white 
face  and  wild  eye*  that  confronted  him  arrested  him.  He  drew 
hack  and  looked  at  her. 

“Come.”  he  said,  “the  plnv  is  over!  Give  me  a kiss  of  your 
own  accord." 

Clodagh  said  nothing.  Terror  mastered  her. 

“Come!  Give  me  a kiss!" 

She  lay  almo-t  passive  in  his  embrace,  her  lips  parted,  her 
eye*  fixed  on  his. 

He  gave  another  short  laugh,  half  indulgent,  half  triumphant. 

"What  it  little  saint!  Come ! Show  me  why  you  cume  to  me 
to-night.  Re  hum. in.  |te  what  you  know  you  are." 

Clodagh  made  no  answer;  but  he  felt  her  sway  a little  in  his 

arms. 

” What  is  it?”  he  asked,  sharply.  Selfish  annoyance  was  written 
on  his  face,  though  he  asked  tin-  aue-tion  solicitously. 

"1  feel  faint.”  she  said;  "a  little  faint.” 

“Faint?  Nonsense!  it  will  pa**.  Rest  fora  moment."  With- 
out ceremony  he  half  lifted  her  across  the  room  to  a couch  that 
stood  between  the  fireplace  and  the  door. 

” Poor  little  girl.  Don't  1h-  frightened.  It  will  pass  in  a min- 
ute. Is  there  anything  you  would  like?” 

Clodagh  njH‘iit-d  her  eyes. 

“ A little  water.  I think,”  she  said,  in  a tremulous  voice. 

Ilis  face  elenrrd. 

“Or  some  champagne'  Nothing  would  pick  you  up  like  a 
g|a*s  of  champagne.  Why  did  1 not  think  of  it  before?  Lie 
perfectly  still.  We  will  have  some  champagne  in  one  mo- 
ment.” 

With  the  possibilities  held  out  by  the  idea  he  turned  eagerly 
from  the  couch . and  crossed  the  room  to  tin*  electric  bell  that 
wa*  placed  la-side  his  desk. 

But.  quick  as  lightning,  the  instant  his  back  was  turned,  Clo- 
dagh  was  on  her  feet.  With  a movement  so  swift  and  silent  that 
only  fear  could  have  iii-pirt-d  it.  she  slipped  to  the  door,  npciird 
it.  and  was  -]H«iling  down  the  long  corridor  to  the  stairs. 

She  ran  down  the  brood  stairs,  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  the 
servant  who  had  admitted  her  had  risen  from  a seat  near  the 
door  and  was  looking  at  her  in  trank  surprise.  Her  ears  were 
strained  to  catch  any  sound  from  up  - stairs,  her  eye*  were  on 
the  door. 

As  she  hurried  across  the  hall  the  man  cmne  forward. 

“ Do  you  require  a cab,  madam?"  he  asked,  a little  doubtfully. 

“ No.  dust  open  the  door.” 

.Still  with  a shade  of  uncertainty  In*  obeyed,  and  at  the  same 
instant  Deerehurst ‘s  voice  sounded  from  the  head  of  the  stair*. 

What  lie  -aid — whether  he  addressed  her  or  the  servant — 
Clodagh  never  knew.  At  the  mere  sound  of  his  high,  thin  tone* 
ahe  went  Idindly  forward  through  the  open  door. 

As  she  passed  down  the  step-,  a rab  wheeled  round  the  corner 
of  Carlton  Hou-e  Terrace.  Instinctively  she  looked  towards  it, 
-till  animated  hy  the  desire  for  flight.  But  the  next  in-tant  she 
looked  away  again,  realising  that  it  already  held  a fare  and  that 
there  was  luggage  on  the  roof. 

In  the  perturbation  of  the  moment  she  failed  to  see,  what  wa* 
infinitely  more  material,  that  the  occupant  of  the  cab  wa*  Val- 
entine Serracailld:  that  lie  had  leaned  forward  in  sudden,  eager 
curiosity  as  she  pa* sis]  down  the  step*  of  the  house  to  which  lie 
was  driving;  and  that,  a-  she  lunn-d  her  head  in  hi*  direction, 
lie  hail  drawn  quickly  lank  into  the  shadow  of  hi*  sent. 

CHAPTER  XLII 

Almost  immediately  a second  c*h  amienred,  and.  finding  it 
at  her  disposal,  Clodagh  huili-d  it  eagerly  and  gave  the  address 

nf  the  fat. 

As  the  horse  -ped  away  in  the  direction  of  her  home,  she  *at 
almost  motionless,  her  only  gesture  la*ing  to  lift  her  hand-  to  her 
rye*  from  time  to  time,  a-  if  to  *hut  out  some  near  and  un- 
pleasant vision.  Life  in  it*  crudest,  it*  most  repulsive  aspect, 
-tared  at  her  out  of  the  darkness.  She  snt  crushed  hy  the  dis- 
illusionment of  the  In-t  hour. 

And  a new  furt Ivcne— — lairn  of  the  new  realization — assailed 
her  when  ut  lost  "lie  stepped  from  the  cab  at  her  own  door.  With 
an  instinrtivc  lessening  of  her  natural  fearlessness  she  hurried 
through  the  w-t  italic  and  |»a**ed  straight  to  the  lift.  Gaining 
her  own  door,  she  let  herself  in  by  her  latch-key.  SiinmtetU  sat 
at.  the  dressing-tab  -riding  i piece  of  lace. 

“ No  one  lias  coi  ha  -k ' I'bstagli  a-ked. 

*•  \o  one,  signora.  Hieixiieita  arose  and  turned  to  her  (metres*. 

" My  head  still  .o  ' -aid  • lodagli.  “ I think  you  may  go.  1 
should  like  to  Is-  abme." 
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It  would  Ih*  futile  to  relate  the  thought*  that  pawed  through 
flndagh’s  mind  in  the  hour  that  followed  Sinum.-I  tn's  departure ; 
hut  when,  at  half  past  eleven,  Xnnee  rctunied  from  the  theatre, 
u ml.  hurrying  to  the  bedroom,  opened  the  door  awiftly  and  nnx 
iously,  she  was  standing  hy  one  of  the  open  windows,  her  hat  and 
veil  Mill  on,  her  gaze  lived  resolutely  on  the  shadowy  trees  of 
the  park. 

Crossing  the  threshold  softly.  Nance  tiptoed  into  the  room. 

“Clo,”  she  whispered,  “how  are  you?  Better T”  Then  she 
paused  in  pleased  surprise. 

“What?  You’ve  been  out?  Then  you  tire  better.  How  glad 
Walter  will  lie!  He  insisted  «m  coming  lutek  to  know  how  you 
were." 

At  (Sore's  name  Clodugli  started  and  looked  round. 

" Walter  hrre?”  she  said. 

“Yes:  hut.  Clo.  what's  the  matter?  You've  been  prying!" 

Clodagh  stepped  to  her  side  and  laid  her  hand  ini|*-rutivrly 
nn  her  arm. 

“Hu*li!"  she  whispered.  "Ho  hack  at  onee  and  tell  Walter 
that  1'ut — that  I'm  asleep.  Tell  him  anything  you  can  think  of  that 
will  make  hint  happy  and  gel  him  away.  He  must  be  got  away. 
I can't  sec  him  Do  you  understand,  Nance?  He  must  he  got 
away." 

For  one  surprised  moment  Nance  looked  lit  her  sister:  then,  con- 
quering her  curiosity,  she  turned  quietly  and  moved  to  the  door. 

"All  right,  darling,"  she  said,  reassuringly;  "I'll  send  him 
away  happy." 

In  silence  Nance  left  the  room.  Five  minutes  panned;  ten 
minutes;  then  Clodagh '»  straining  wtm  eauglit  the  dosing  of  the 
outer  door,  and  her  hand  dropjs-d  to  her  side  in  n gesture  of  ex- 
cessive relief. 

" Thunk  Cod!"  she  said  again. 

When  Nanee  reentered,  she  was  still  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  her  face  white  and  tear-stained,  her  figurr  brnerd. 

“ Nance,”  she  said,  almost  la-fore  the  d«u»r  had  closed  upon  her 
sister,  “ I am  going  to  tell  you  things  I have  never  told  you  be- 
fore. 1 feel  I shall  go  mad  to-night  if  I don’t  tell  some  one. 
Don’t  ask  me  any  questions.  Just  listen,  and — if  you  ran — 
love  me." 

Nance  paused  just  inside  the  door.  Her  own  face  looked  pale 
alaive  the  shimmering  blue  and  silver  of  her  evening  dress;  her 
dark-hlue  eyes  were  full  of  a peculiarly  tender  light. 

“ 1 don't  love  you.  Clo.”  she  said,  below  her  breath.  “ I adore 
you.  Tell  me  whatever  you  like." 

Clodagh  threw  out  her  hand  despairingly. 

'*  I'm  not  worth  love  like  that,  she  cried.  " You’ll  know  it 
when  I’ve  finished.  Do  you  re- 
meinlxer.  long  ago.  Nance.  when 
In  1 1 and  l went  t<>  Yenisei 
Do  you  remember  my  letters 
from  Venice?" 

Nance  showed  no  surprise  at 
the  sudden,  irrelevant  questions. 

“ All  of  them."  she  answered. 

“ I have  them  all." 

**  Then  you  remember  how  1 
met  Frances  Hope  and  Yal  Ser 
racauld— ami  Lord  Decrehumt  ?" 

" 1 remember," 

" 1 was  very  murh  alone  at 
that  time,  Nance.  .lames  was 
only  a shadow  in  my  life;  and 
they — they  seemed  like  sunshine, 
anti  I wanted  the  sunshine.  I 
have  always  been  like  a child, 
turning  to  bright.  tawdry 
things." 

“Clo.  you’re  upset  to-night. 

You’re  ill.” 

“ No.  I’m  not.  I’ve  been  see- 
ing myself  and  seeing  my  life 
to-night.  I liketl  these  people — 

1 liked  these  men  who  talked  to 
me  and  flattered  mr  anti  ignored 
the  fact  that  I had  a husband — 

1 liketl  them  and  encouraged 
them.  And  one  night,  on  the  lull 
cony  of  the  I’aln/.zn  I gochini — " 

She  stnp|N-d,  then  ninth*  a sud- 
den gesture,  as  if  to  sweep  un- 
necessary things  aside.  " lint  I 
won’t  talk  of  that!"  she  cried. 

*•  It  is  the  later  time  I want  to 
tsune  In.  the  time  after  James's 
death  when  I met  Frances  Hope 
again."  Shi-  |Min«cd  to  regain 
her  hreath.  hut  the  look  of  tit- 
termination  did  not  leave  her 
face.  Her  dark  eyes  seemed  a I 
most  to  challenge  Nance's. 

“ When  I went  to  Monte  Carlo 
with  Franee*,"  she  went  on.  " I 
did  not  go  to  forget  poor 
James's  death,  as  you  believed; 

I went  to  forget  something  rise 
that  had  ninth-  me  much  more 
unhappy:  autl  the  way  I set 
about  forgetting  WHS  to  gamble. 

Yes,  I know  '-'it  veil  feel.  I 

kn<»v  it  you  thiio  lo  t it  fthv  u ■ »pe»»fi« 


cannot  alter  anything.  I gambled.  I lo»t  largp  sums  of  money 
that  Frame*  advanced  me.  I fan f to  lmrrow.  because  there  were 
formalities  to  In*  gone  through  alsiut  James*  will  Is-fore  I could 
draw  my  income.  Then  I t-ann*  hark  to  lauitlon;  I met  Val  Ser- 
rarmihl  anti  lain!  Dt-erehursl  again;  I took  an  expensive  fiat;  I 
lived  like  people  six  times  ns  well  off  ns  myself;  I gum  hied  again — " 

“ Clodagh ! 

Cltalagh  put  up  her  hand. 

"Wait!  It's  all  leading  up  to  something.  I was  utterly  fool- 
ish. utterly  mad.  1 borrowed  again  to  pay  my  detits  at  bridge. 
Then  one  day  Frances  asked  me  tor  her  money.  It  seemed  like 
the  end  of  the  world;  hut  it  was  a debt  of  honor — it  couldn't 
Is-  shirked  I wrote  lu-r  out  a cheek  that  left  me  Iteggared  of  the 
half-year's  ineonic  I had  been  counting  on  to  put  me  straight." 

"Dll.  Clo.  Clo!  Why  wasn't  1 here?" 

" Yes.  why  wasn't  somebody  here?  But  the  worst  is  to  come. 
I did  not  know  where  to  look,  I did  not  know  where  to  turn, 
when  suddenly  — quite  suddenly — I thought  of  your  thousand 
pounds — " 

Nance  gave  a little  gasp. 

“ I remembered  that.  And.  Nance — Nance,  can  you  guess  what 
happened!" 

Nunc*-  did  not  attempt  to  answer. 

" I took  that  thousand  pounds.  1 stole  it.  Don't  say  anything! 
Don’t  try  to  excuse  me!  I want  to  fact-  things.  | told  nivsclf 
I would  write  and  tell  you;  then  I told  myself  I would  say  it 
when  you  eume  lwu-k.  lint  when  you  did  come” — she  halted  for 
a sreoml — " when  you  did  eoine,  Name,  you  loved  me.  you  ad- 
mired me.  you  rrspeefer f me,  and — and  I couldn’t.  When  you 
askptl  me  for  the  money  that  night  at  TufFnell.  I knew  I would 
have  to  find  it  and  pay  it  back  without  muking  any  confessinn 
to  you." 

A sound  that  was  almost  a moan  ramped  Nance’*  lips. 

“Yes!"  Clodagh  cried;  “ves!  I know  exactly  how  great  a fool 
I was.  But  what  is  done  is  done.  The  day  you  drove  to  Wyndiley 
with  Lady  Diana  and  Walter,  I stated  la-hind  to  write  to  Mr. 
Barnard  and  ask  him  to  advance  me  the  money.  But  somehow  I 
couldn't  do  that,  either;  and  then — hate  me,  Nanee!  Hate  me. 
if  you  like!  l/ord  Decrclmrat  came  to  me  when  I was  most,  dis- 
heartened. most  depressed,  and  offered  to  lend  me  the  money," 

“And  you  took  it?"  Nance  said,  almost  quietly. 

“ I took  it.  Yea,  I took  it.  I have  always  been  like  that — 
always — always;  grasping  at  the  easy  things,  letting  the  hard 
ones  slip  by.  And  now!  Now!" 

**  Now?" 

“Nance,  listen!”  She  took  a swift  step  forward.  "It  was  be- 
muse of  that  loan  that  I couldn’t 
slight  him  since  we  came  back 
to  town.  You  were  right — you 
were  quite  right  in  all  you  ad- 
vised; but  I couldn't  do  it.  He 
had  lent  me  the  money.  He  had 
seemed  my  be-*t  friend.  I felt  I 
couldn't  do  it — until  yesterday. 

" But  yesterday,  when  he  left, 
and  Walter  apoke  of  him,  I 
knew  there  was  no  choice.  It 
was  inv  own  happiness  or  his 
friendship.  And  I — I decided 
lor  my  own  happiness.” 

She*  stnpiM-d,  and  drew  a quick, 
deep  breath. 

Nance  clasped  her  hands,  fear- 
fully conscious  that  more  was 
still  to  come. 

“ When  I have  a difficult  thing 
to  do,"  Clislugh  went  on.  “ I must 
do  it  quickly.  I can't  wait.  I 
can't  prepare  and  plan.  I can't 
brood  over  things.  After  Wal- 
ter left  yesterday,  I decided  that 
w hat  must  be  done  must  be  done 
at  onee.  I mnde  up  my  mind 
that  I would  see  land  Dw rehurst 
to-niglit ; that  I would  lie  quite 
■ undid  with  him.  explain  my  po- 
sition—and  appeal  to  his  gener- 
osity to  let  our  friendship  end.” 
"Then  to-night? — ” 

"To-night  was  all  a deception. 
I had  no  headache — I wasn’t  ill. 
I shammed  it  all.  that  I might 
la-  alone." 

" And  while  we  were  at.  the 
theatre,  you  «ent  for  him — ?” 

“ No!  I went  to  Carlton 
House  Terrace  to  see  him.” 

" Went  to  see  him!  Clo!” 

“ I said  you  could  hate  me! 
Do  liatc  me!  Despise  me!  Think 
anything  you  like!  I went  to 
see  him:  I went  to ‘his  house — 
at  night,  alone — thinking,  be- 
lieving— Oh!”  She  made  a 
gesture  of  actlte  self-disgust. 
' Nance,  need  I say  it  all? 
Need  I?  Need  1?  Cant  you 
im.mn  t*  uim  ie». > ..  understand  without  inv  saving’ 
All  that  I had  imngined  about 
his  friendship  was  untrue.  Such 
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people  don't  understand  friendship.  All  along  he  had  been  wait- 
ing, quietly  and  silently,  like  one  of  those  horrible  hawks  we  used 
to  watch  at  Orristnwn — wait  in"  to  swoop  down  when  the  right 
moment  came.”  With  an  almost  hysterical  gesture  she  put  her 
hand  to  her  throat. 

Nance's  face  had  Income  very  white,  tint  in  the  intensity  of  her 
pity  and  love  she  did  not  dare  to  approach  her  aistei. 

“ Clo,"  she  whispered,  “ you  must  tell  Walter.” 

Clodagh'*  face  suddenly  Hnnieil. 

"Tell  Walter!  Tell  Walter  that  I owe  Deerehurst  a thousand 
pounds — that  I lic-d  to  him  and  to  you  nil  to-night,  that  I might 
go  alone  to  Decrehurst'a  house!  You  don't  know  Walter!  There 
w only  one  thing  in  the  world  that  I can  do— that  1 must  do— 
and  that  is  to  go  to  Ireland  and  arrange  about  raising  money  on 
my  share  of  Orristown.  It  can  Is*  done  somehow.  Father  did 
it.  1 shall  not  eat  or  sleep  or  think  until  that  thousand  pounds 
is  paid.'' 

Prompted  by  a swift  and  eager  impulse.  Nance's  face  flushed, 
mid  she  ran  forward.  Then  almost  as  she  reached  her  sister's 
side  her  expression  changed.  She  suddenly  curbed  her  im- 
petuosity. 

" Pci  haps  it  irould  be  a good  idea,"  she  said,  slowly.  **  When 
would  you  like  to  go?” 

“To-night  if  I could.  I feel : oh.  I feel — ” Clodagh  put  her 
hands  over  her  face 

Nance  stood  watching  her  for  a moment  hunger.  Then  she 
slipped  softly  to  her  side  and  put  one  arm  about  her  ticck. 

“Don’t  la-  sad.  darling,”  she  murmured.  “Don't  lie  sad.  Yon 
shall  go  to  Ireland  to-morrow,  if  you  like:  and  nil  the  planning- 
all  the  explaining  to  Walter  and  to  everybody — will  be  done  by 
me.” 

And  so  It  came  to  pass,  in  the  extraordinary  wsy  with  which 
event*  sometimes  precipitate  themselves,  that  at  four  o'clock  on 
the  following  afternoon  Clodagh  was  borne  swiftly  out  of  Pad- 
dington station  on  the  first  stage  of  her  journey  to  Ireland. 

The  long  railway  journey  and  the  night  crossing  to  Ireland  still 
lay  between  her  ’ and  notion.  She  looked  impntientlv  at  her 
travelling  companions,  an  uninteresting  brother  and  sister  who 
had  already  buried  themselves  In-hind  newspaper*  in  their  re- 
spective corners  of  the  carriage,  end  almost  angrily  she  turned 
to  the  heap  of  magazine*  lying  lioide  her:  hut  n«  she  did  so  her 
glance  brightened.  A letter  which  Nance  had  given  her  on  her 
departure  was  still  to  lie  read. 

In  the  midst  of  her  perplexities  a tender  thought  flushed  over 
her  mind  us  slip  opened  the  envelop**,  and  her  face  softened  In- 
stinctively as  she  began  to  rend,  But  gradually,  a*  her  gliim-c 
passed  from  one  line  to  another,  her  expression  changed,  she  sat 
upright  in  her  sent,  her  bearing  altered  in  a sudden,  inexplicable 
manner.  The  letter  began: 

“ DAUINi.  ijahlixo  Clo. — I must  have  seemed  a wretch  last 
night  and  to-day!  I menu  I must  have  seemed  very  strange,  show- 
ing hardly  any  surprise  or  sympathy  at.  anything  you  told  me.  and 
taking  your  going  to  Ireland  ns  though  it  were  a thing  that  hap- 
pened  every  day.  But.  Clo,  it  wasn't  because  I didn't  love  and 
worship  you,  and  feel  for  you  in  every  tiny  thing,  but  because  I 
was  afraid  you  would  guess  what  wax  really  in  my  mind — what 
I was  plotting  mid  planning  all  the  time. 

“Clo,  I wanted  you  to  go  to  Ireland  because — oh,  do  forgive  me 
for  even  writing  it! — I wanted  to  get  you  away. 

*'  Dearest,  you  are  to  do  no  more  silly  things,  At  the  risk  of 
hurting  you.  I am  saying  this.  You  used  to  any  long  ago  that  I 
saw  more  than  you.  because  I looked  on.  instead  of  doing  things 
myself.  Clo.  you  are  not  to  raise  monev  on  Orristown,  because 
you  have  no  need  to  do  it.  laird  Deerehurst  has  been  paid  his 
thousand  pounds  and  you  an*  free— quite  free. 

“ My  little  *ister.  imagine  that  my  arm*  are  round  your  neck 
«o  tight  that  yon  can't  be  vexed!  When  you  told  me  last  night 
that  my  thousand  pound*  realty  belonged  to  him,  my  first  thought 
was  to  say.  'Well,  let's  give  him  back  as  much  of  it  as*  we  have 
left!'  Hut  I stopped  in  time.  You  were  not  in  the  mood  last  night 
to  take  the  most  loving  favor  in  the  world.  You  wanted  to  sucri 
flee  yourself;  so  instead  of  saying  what  was  in  my  heart.  I locked 
it  up  closely  and  thought  about  it  all  night,  and  before  you  were 
awake  this  morning  I sent  for  Pierce  and  asked  him  to  lend  me 
three  hundred  |winds — the  three  hundred  we  had  spent  out  of 
the  thousand. 

“ Don’t  sav  anything,  darling!  Don't  Is*  angry!  Don't  even 
think!  Pier<x-  wn*  ja-rfeetly  sweet ; he  never  asked  one  quest  ion, 
and  at  three  o'clock  to  day.  ju*t  after  we  Came  bark  from  lunch. 
I sent  the  thousand  pound*  in  note*  to  Carlton  House  Terrace,  with 
n card  of  your*  enclosed. 

"Darling,  don't  be  vexed!  Don't  question  it!  It  is  right.  I 
know.  It  was  a debt  of  honor,  in  the  fullest  sense, 

“ And  now,  Clo.  it's  all  finished,  all  done  with,  all  passed,  and 
you  ran  repay  me  the  money  slowly  in  year*  and  year*.  He  happy! 
Oh.  darling,  he  huppv!  Ho  bark  to  Orristown.  a*  I would  have 
you  to  go  lack.  with  your  heart  full  of  all  the  great,  good,  true 
love  that  Walter  and  I have  for  you. 

“ Hide  and  walk  and  swim.  amt  he  without  one  care,  uml  in  n 
week  or  two.  when  the  hateful  thought  of  last  night  liu*  hern 
swept  away  by  the  splendid,  strong  sea -wind*,  conn*  huek  to  u*. 
a newer,  wiser,  happier  Clodagh. 

“ Darling.  1 am.  now  and  always. 

“ Your  true  sister. 

“ Naxce." 

Clodagh  closed  the  letter;  then  siiddenlv  »!»e  rose  from  her  sent 
and  stepped  from  the  carriage  into  the  narrow  corridor. 


The  engine  was  swinging  forward  at  great  speed;  the  trnin 
itself  was  swaying  to  the  swift  motion;  outside,  the  pleasant  Kng- 
lish  country  seemed  to  fly  past  the  long  line  of  windows. 

For  a second  she  stood  by  the  door;  then  she  stepped  for- 
ward to  the  open  window  and,  leaning  out.  let  the  strong  cur 
rent  of  air  play  upon  her  face,  blowing  back  the  hair  from  her 
temple*. 

llow  good  (Jod  was!  How  good  the  world  was!  The  great 
machinery  of  the  train — the  great  wheel*  of  life — ground  out  the 
same  sudden  song.  JShe  was  free!  llv  the  unlimited  power  of 
love,  she  had  la*en  made  free! 
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Late  on  the  afternoon  that  followed  her  arrival,  Clodagh — with 
Larry  in  attendance — climbed  up  the  unevrn  path  that  led  from 
the  Orristnwn  bout-cove  to  the  house.  A < onsideral.lt-  change  hail 
taken  place  in  the  weather  since  the  picvio..*  evening.  Thr  *ky 
no  longer  hung  low  and  motionless  iilsivo  the  boriwin-line;  the  sea 
no  longer  shone  white  and  pnlislud  as  a mirror.  A gale  had  sprung 
up.  breaking  the  clouds  and  whipping  the  sea  into  small,  green 
wave.*.  The  prospect  of  a storm  stirred  her.  She  felt  bound- 
lessly tiuppv,  boundlessly  confident  in  this  free,  open  life. 

The  night  before,  after  Larry  had  left  her  and  the  first  tinge 
of  twilight  had  fallen  across  the  old  house,  there  hnd  been  a mo- 
ment in  which  the  ghosts  of  memory  had  threatened  to  assail 
her — to  come  trooping  up  the  gaunt  staircase  and  through  the 
great,  bare  rooms.  Hut  her  will  had  conquered:  she  had  dis- 
pelled the  phantom*,  and  had  slept  dreamlessly  in  the  big  four- 
post  lied. 

In  the  morning  she  had  awakened,  n*  James  Milbanke  had 
awakened  long  ago,  to  u world  of  light  and  jov — but  with  this 
difference,  that  to  him  the  world  had  hern  a tiling  to  speculate 
upon  and  study — while  to  her  it  waa  a thing  familiar — under- 
stood— |M>s*e«*4*d. 

While  *he  partook  of  breakfast,  ami  while  she  visited  the 
stable*,  she  kept  Hannah  by  her  side,  learning  from  her  the 
vicissitude*  of  the  many  humble  live*  around  Orristnwn  that 
had  been  known  to  her  since  childhood;  then,  before  the  tale* 
had  been  half  recounted,  tarry  hud  arrived  in  his  Unit,  and  the 
two  eousins,  like  children  playing  at  a long- loved  game,  had  gone 
down  together  to  the  bont-cove  to  where  the  little  craft  flashed 
it*  white  *uil  like  n sea-gull  in  the  sun,  and  danced  with  impa- 
tience to  I**  i.ff  across  the  crisp,  given  wave*. 

('Indagh's  first  act  on  landing  at  Currigmore  had  hern  to  visit 
the  little,  ivy-cove  red  post-office,  in  the  hope  that  the  Orristnwn 
letters  might  |ni*mI>Iv  Is*  intercepted,  lint  the  pistmnn  had  al- 
ready left  the  village,  and  site  hud  no  choice  but  to  wait  patiently 
for  Oore's  fir*t  letter  until  her  return. 

On  the  shabby  hall  table,  where  the  silver  sconce*  stood  aa  of 
old.  Clodagh  found  that  evening  a small  bean  of  letters,  and, 
with  an  exclamation  of  pleasure,  she  ran  forward  and  picked  them 
up.  passing  them  hastily  in  review. 

There  was  a thick,  important-looking  one  from  Nance.  And — 
yes!  the  first  letter  from  (lore— thi  letter  she  had  been  wwiting 
for. 

For  an  iu*tant  her  face  fell.  It  felt  thin  and  di*ap|M»inting. 
as  she  held  the  envelope  between  her  finger*.  Hut  almost  ut  once 
it  cleared.  After  all.  men  hnd  not  ns  much  lime  as  women  for 
the  writing  of  letters.  And  thi*  hud  Len  written  on  the  day 
of  her  departure.  She  looked  at  the  iKmimark  — " tatuJnn 
—10.30.” 

Of  course  he  had  only  had  time  to  scribble  a linp.  How  good 
ami  thoughtful  of  him  even  to  have  sent  that  line!  She  turned  and 
looked  at  tarry,  her  face  radiant  once  more. 

" tarry.”  she  said.  " will  yon  tell  Hurke  that  we'll  dine  in  half 
nn  hour,  if  Hannah  ha*  everything  ready?  And  tell  them  to 
have  candles  in  all  the  sconces.  It  is  to  la*  a dinner  ■ party,  you 
know.” 

She  gave  a pleasant  little  laugh  and  turned  towards  the  stairs, 
closing  her  finger*  over  her  letter*  in  a delightful,  secret  sense  of 
anticipation  and  possession. 

Her  own  room  was  filled  with  a cold,  gray  light  as  she  entered 
it — a peculiar  light  diawn  from  the  wind-swept  sky  ami  the  pale.' 
agitated  waters — and  she  noticed,  a*  she  crossed  the  threshold, 
that  the  wind  roared  draughtily  down  the  wide  chimney,  in  a way 
that  suggested  autumn  and  autumnal  gales.  But  the  circumstance 
made  little  impression;  she  carried  her  own  world  in  her  heart — 
and  here,  in  the  letter  (lore  hud  written. 

In  n second  impulse  of  love,  she  laid  the  others  aside,  and 
n|M-ncd  (lore's  envelope.  Dinwing  out  the  letter,  she  held  it  for 
r.  moment  against  her  fur**,  tin  thi*  paper  hi*  hand  had  rested 
when  Iip  wrote  to  her.  There  was  a *en«t*  of  personal  contact  in 
the  mere  thought. 

Then,  at  la*t,  with  a smile  at  Iter  own  sentiment . she  opened 
it  slowly  ami  smoothed  out  the  page*. 

T!ii*  written  line* — *cwrei-lv  more  Ilian  a down  in  number— 
danced  for  an  instant  before  lu-r  eye*,  then  focussed  themselves 
with  terrible  distinctness. 

There  wa«  no  formal  beginning  to  the  letter;  it  was  merely  a 
statement  made  in  *hnrp.  uneven  character*,  as  though  the  sender 
hail  written  under  great  stress  — great  emotion  or  resolve.  It 
Imgiin  t 

” I find  that  you  have  treated  me  with  an  unpardonable  want 
of  honor  and  want  of  truth  on  a matter  that  concerned  me  very 
deeply — the  m-itter  of  Deerehurat : ar.d  it  seem*  to  me,  under  the 
circumstances,  only  just  and  right  that  our  engagement  should 
come  to  nn  end.  A marriage  built  upon  such  a basis  could  only 
have  one  termination.  If  thi*  seem*  hard  or  abrupt,  I can  only 
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uv  that  the  knowledge  of  my 
mistake  has  come  hanlly  to  me. 

I -lull l go  abroad  ngnin  a*  soon 
nn  1 can  make  my  plan*.  I win 
glad  to  think  that  as  no  one 
but  your  ii»l«r  knew  of  our  en- 
gagement. my  uction  can  cause 
no  public  comment  or  unpleas- 
antness for  you. 

Walter  (Jure." 

Clodngh  read  ’.lie  linen — read 
and  reread  them.  For  the  Aral 
time  in  her  life  her  quick  brain 
failed  to  respond  tu  a first  sug- 
gestion: then,  at  lust,  a*  though 
the  cloud  that  obscured  her 
mind  had  been  rent  asunder, 
conception  of  all  that  the  let- 
ter conveyed  sprung  to  her  un- 
derstanding. 

Walter  had  written  this  let- 
ter. Walter  had  given  her  up. 

Her  face  became  very  white; 
she  swayed  a little,  looking 
about  her  vaguely,  a*  if  for 
some  physical  aid;  then  sud- 
denly revolt  took  the  place  of 
panic.  It  was  all  some  horrible 
mistake.  She  must  go  to  him — 
rend  the  web  of  doubt  that  had 
divided  them — if  nerd  he,  hum- 
ble herself,  show  him  the  great- 
ness of  her  love,  until  be  must 
condone — must  forgive — must 
reinstate  her  in  his  heart. 

Moving  swiftly,  she  crossed 
the  room  to  the  fireplace,  draw- 
ing out  her  watch  as  she  went. 

With  a good  hor*e  she  might 
still  catch  the  l.i«t  train  from 
Muskecre — take  the  night  mail 
from  Cork  to  Dublin — cross  to 
Holyhead  in  the  morning,  and 
la-  hack  in  London  to-morrow. 

She  lifted  her  band  to  tin- 
frayed  and  ta**rlled  liell  - rope 
that  hung  from  the  reiling; 
then,  by  a strange  impulse.  her 
arm  dropped  to  her  sine. 

When  her  journey  was  accom- 
plished— when  she  met  Gore — 
whut  had  she  tu  explain?  What 
had  she  to  confess  ? 

The  visiun  of  lu-rself  pleuding  with  him  rose  vividly  before  her. 
She.  with  her  passionate  impulsiveness;  he.  with  his  grave  dignity, 
his  uncompromising  integrity.  Nile  recalled  the  peculiar  words 
he  had  made  use  of  on  the  dav  he  hud  discovered  Decrehurst's 
gift  of  flowers.  " I should  either  believe  in  you— or  disbelieve 
in  you.”  llis  critical  attitude  in  their  first  acquaintance  started 
to  life  at  the  reiiiembrunre  of  the  words.  He  who  expected  of 
others  what  hr  himself  performed.  He  who.  us  Nance  hud  said, 
was  “so  honorable  himself.’'  How  would  hr  receive  the  pour, 
lame  storv  she  had  to  offer?  A horrible,  confusing  drrntl  closed 
in  about  hrr.  A week  ago  she  would  have  gone  forth  confidently 
fo  make  her  confession : but  now  her  fuith  was  lews.  On  the  night 
in  Decrehurst's  study  aha  hud  tasted  of  the  tree  of  knowledge — 
had  seen  things  aa  men  see  them;  and  her  fearlessness  hud  been 
shaken. 

She  looked  helplessly  round  the  hare  room  tilled  with  cold, 
gray  light. 

No.  Walter  would  never  believe t Walter  would  never  believe! 
The  know  bilge  that  she  had  lard  to  him  even  once  would  stand 
between  them,  condemning  her  hopelessly.  An  appalling  weight 
seemed  to  press  her  to  the  earth.  She  was  cut  adrift.  She  was 
separated  forever  front  all  safe,  sheltering  human  things;  some- 
where in  the  dim,  far  legions  where  the  decrees  of  fate  arc  made, 
a knell  had  been  sounded. 


CHAPTKR  XL1V 

At. most  at  the  same  hour  that  Clodngh  received  Gore's  note. 
Nance  was  seated  with  Daisy  Kstcoit  in  the  lounge  of  the  Carlton. 
After  her  sister's  departure.  Mrs.  Kstcoit  hud  Irarne  her  off  to  lie 
her  gue*t  at  the  hotel:  and  now  the  little  (tarty  of  four  Having 
dined  in  the  restaurant,  she  had  gone  to  her  room  to  di*eu**  a 
business  letter  with  her  son.  leaving  the  two  girls  en  ms  meed  under 
one  of  the  big  pul  in- trees. 

“ How  lovely  life  i«.  Daisy!”  Nance  said,  suddenly,  uncon- 
sciously echoing  Clodngh's  words  en  the  duv  of  Gore's  return  to 
Irandon. 

Daisy  Kstcoit  laughed. 

“ Of  course  it  i* — with  a trousseau  like  yours.  Hut  look  over 
there,  by  I he  l»Sg  palm!'' 

Nance  had  bent  to  rearrange  some  loses  in  her  Is-lt. 

“Where?  What'”  she  said,  glancing  up. 

" Don't  vnu  see?” 

“No.  What?” 

“Sir  Walter  Gore.  He  just  rushed  through  and  into  the  res- 
taurant. He  sec  ms  in  tremendous  haste.” 


"Walter!  Where?”  Nunoe 
looked  round  eagerly. 

” I've  ju»t  told  you.  In  the 
restaurant.  Hut  here  he  is  back 
again!  He  must  have  been  brak- 
ing for  some  one.” 

Nance  rose  from  the  quiet 
corner  in  whirh  they  were  sit- 
ting. and  stepped  forward  to 
greet  Gore;  hut  as  lie  came  to- 
ward* her.  down  the  flight  of 
shallow  steps,  her  smile  of  wel- 
come died,  and  a look  of  surprise 
and  concern  crossed  her  eves. 
“Walter!”  she  said,  softly. 

He  louked  round  at  the  sound 
of  his  name. 

“Oh.  Nance!"  he  said.  His 
manner  was  as  quiet  as  usual, 
but  lie  looked  like  a mail  who 
has  undergone  some  great  fatigue 
and  has  not  yet  found  time  to 
rest. 

They  shook  hands  in  silence, 
Nances  dark-blue  eyes  scanning 
his  face. 

" Have  you  hrurd  from  Clo?” 
she  said  at  last.  “ I have.  Such 
a dear  letter  — written  in  the 
train." 

He  flushed. 

“ Ye*."  he  said,  laconically, 
" 1 have  heurd.  But  I can’t  wait 
to  talk  about  the  letter  now.  I 
only  came  here  hoping  to  find  a 
man  I know:  they  told  me  at  his 
room*  that  he  was  dining  here, 
hut  'twas  evidently  a mistake. 
I must  say  good  night." 

He  held  out  hi*  hand,  uud 
Nance  took  it  mechanically;  but 
as  their  lingers  fell  apart  she 
stepped  forward  and  walked  with 
him  resolutely  across  the  lounge. 

In  the  vestibule  she  paused 
nml  compelled  him  to  meet  her 
eye*. 

* ” Walter,”  she  said,  " some- 
thing is  wrong.” 

Gore's  face  hardened. 

“ Nothing  is  wrong.” 

She  lightened  her  lingers  round 
the  fan  she  was  carrying. 

" That  is  untrue,  Walter.” 
Something  in  the  entire  candor  of  the  words  touched  him.  He 
looked  at  her  with  new  eyes. 

“You  are  right."  he  said,  quietly.  “It  was  untrue." 

“Then  something  has  happened?  Something  about  Clo?"  • 
“Ye*.  Something  — something  that  will  break  our  engage- 
ment." 

Nance  turned  very  pale. 

"Walter!"  she  said,  faintly,  after  a moment's  paim-.  Then, 
before  he  could  speak  again,  she  looked  up  at  him.  "Wait  for 
a minute!”  she  said,  sharply.  “ Wait  foi  a minute!"  And.  turn- 
ings slu-  hurried  lank  to  where  Daisy  Kstcoit  was  still  sitting. 

“Daisy,”  she  said,  "tell  Pierce  that  I have  gone  out  with  Wal- 
ter. and’  that  I'll  la*  back  in  half  an  hour.  Tell  him  that  it's 
something  most — most  important."  She  spoke  huntilv.  ami.  with- 
out waiting  to  aiv  the  effect  of  her  words,  turned  again  and 
threaded  her  way  between  the  group*  of  (tropic  hack  to  where 
Gore  was  standing. 

" Call  a cub,  Waller."  she  said.  " We  mu m talk.  Tell 
him  to  drive  anywhere  that  will  take  half  an  hour."  she  di- 
rected, a*  Gore  reluctantly  followed  her  into  the  hunsom  that 
drove  up. 

“Out  Holland  Park  way,”  he  said,  pausing  on  the  step.  "I'll 
tell  you  when  to  atop.” 

lie  took  hi*  seat  and  closed  the  doors  of  the  cab. 

“Now!"  *he  said.  "What  i*  it?  Is  it  about  IVereliurst ?" 

At  the  sudden  onslaught  Gore  started,  and.  turning  round, 
looked  at  her. 

“ Do  you  think  I am  going  to  talk  of  such  things  with  a child 
like  you?” 

Nana-  clasped  her  hand*  nn  the  dosed  door*  of  the  call,  formu- 
lating a sudden  prayer  that  help  might  lie  vouchsafed  hrr;  then 
she  s|M>ke.  with  eyes  lixed  steadily  iu  front  of  her. 

" I am  not  a 'child,  Walter,”  she  -aid.  in  a very  low  voice. 
"And  you  irm*l  speak  to  me — for  Clo'*  sake.  And  if  you  won't, 
thei.  I must  tell  you  that  I know  all  about  her  staying  away  from 
the  theatre  the  other  night — about  her  having  no  headache,  hut 
wanting  tu  sci-  Deereliurst — about  her  going  to  furlton  House 
Terra <v  at  nine  o'clock — I know  it  all.  because  she  told  me." 
Gore  drew  a quick,  amaxed  breath. 

" She  told  you?” 

Nance  nodded.  Her  throat  felt  very  drav. 

" Yea.  Who  told  you  t" 

He  made  no  answer. 

“ Walter,  was  it  Lady  Francos  Hope?” 

He  put  his  hand  wearily  over  his  eyes. 

(Continued  on  page 
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I'lodayh  ict  is  borne  out  of  I’addinyton  Motion  on  the  firut 
at  a ye  of  her  journey  to  Ireland 
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J times  K.  Httckcli  in  ft  Scene 

Mr.  IhnLill  m at  the  Snioit  Theatre  in  a plat/  I, it 

Alt  ret  Sulro  rnlhel  " The  li  all*  of  J<  neho."  which  ha/i  hem 
ritnnino  for  t Un  til  n i t,"nthn  in  t.oiuton.  Mr.  Ifiukett  /i/hi/« 
the  finrl  of  "Jack  FroUihtirr."  <i  mini  r.  a in  tat  min  for  potrer 


from  "The  Wnlls  of  Jericho'* 

Ill'll  poMitirm.  who  in  a r rim  thr  dnuflhtrr  of  «<*  tm/ii 
twarifui"  I th  r thr  ntirriiiQc,  " f'n>bi*het‘t  “ oh)rrfion  19  *" 
••'/*>  rfri'ofifiw  r«n  on  III  hi  I II ‘I  amt  fhrlinij  itruuac*  her  to  re- 
hi  1 1 ion.  hut  the  faiir  arc  ultimatelit  rrconeihii 
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MISS  MARGARET  ANGLIN.  IN  "ZIRA" 

//,  nru  * 'I  mint  r l.-<i  hi'-  aitrtim  l"t  I"  r mil"')  uf  thi  /nirl  »/  " llt'tl-  • run  I"  in  “ /.irn  " !hr  nmr  f./.lv  hi 

ritl,7  >*W'  ^ Hnr*h»t  Utimirr*  irAriWi  «/>•»<</  Z/n-  <r/  1‘rincrit*  Thttilrr.  Vk>’  phi  it.  uhirh  m famuli'll 

in  a l,,,„  ' ». “ 1 1"  \ i ir  Mntiilnh  f»  //.<  f/r»  */•</'!/  ••{  " itllrm/tl  hi  imp  i *uwih-  u riitrur  irtioin  rhr  fn'lirrf* 

rrP<rhiUif  until irnt.  Tin  ,h  unis  <»/  /»/my  nn  in  * i rhrti  (hr  M'uuiMi*  irA'w  fihrr  *A#'  f«i<i  uHurjiiil  tippmi  uri- 
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Correspondence 


TI1E  UNDER  DOG 

Paaajieka.  Cal..  Sepember  n>.  Ipof. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper'*  W eekly: 

Sir,— Will  you  allow  a wnatont  and  grateful  reader  of  your 
paper  to  Rubmll  u query  to  which  he  ha-  long  sought  a satisfactory 
answer?  I have  often  noticed,  with  a certain  limited  approval.  your 
reference  to  that  well-known  verse  of  the  " Sermon  on  the  Mount” 
which  mvs  " When  thou  doewt  alms,  let  not  tliy  left  hand  know 
what  thy  right  hand  docth,”  but  never  a single  mention  of  the 
passage  In  the  same  great  work  which  enjoin*  upon  us  to  “ Let 
your  Tight  no  shine  before  men  that  they  may  sec  your  good  works 
and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven.’  Why  is  this?  Have 
you  accepted  a retainer  from  the  other  side?  (‘an  you  not  find  it 
in  your  heart  to  print,  even  though  obliquely,  an  occasional  kind 
word  in  behalf  of  the  weakling  who  prefer*  to  rncournge  hi*  fel- 
low men  in  well-doing  bv  his  own  example,  rather  than  to  give 
himself  away  with  a dull,  sickening  thud?  Surely  the  under  dog 
has  certain  claim*  to  lie  heard.  When  I add  my  nickel  to  the  all- 
aliNorbcnt  «ltii*bu#m,  am  I to  bury  n»y  head  in  the  pew-cushions, 
like  an  ostrich,  or  to  hold  it  up  proudly,  like  the  neck -or-nothing 
giraffe,  us  one  conscious  of  noble  aim*  and  not  unwilling  to  im- 
part this  to  the  world? 

As  the  above  axioms  flatly  contradict  each  other,  of  course  it 
is  your  right,  us  an  admitted  public  benefactor  and  putrou  of  high 
ideals,  to  choose  the  one  you  mo*t  favor,  but  it  strike*  me  that 
von  ought  either  to  act  with  general  impartiality  in  the  u*e  of 
them,  or,  at  least,  if  you  rely  entirely  upon  one  of  them,  it  is 
your  duty  promptly  to  explain  the  other  away  d ta  Gladstone. 
O for  an  hour  of  (Had stone  now!  though  he  did  admit  that  even 
editors  had  their  limitations,  like  Milton's  ” Limitary  cherub.” 

1 am.  sir. 

Howard  Pathos  Arnold. 


ENCOURAGING  AMERICAN  MUSICIANS 

NSW  You.  n.  1 90) 

To  the  Editor  of  Harpcr'e  Weekly: 

Sib, — Manager  Rudolph  Aronson,  for  so  many  years  identified 
with  theatrical  and  musical  affairs  in  this  country,  has  been 
travelling  abroad  for  some  time,  and  has  come  in  contact  with 
many  American  voralista  and  instrumentalists,  all  clamoring 
(after  year*  of  study  and  expenditure  of  nearly  all  the  meagre 
means  at  their  command  I for  European  recognition,  and  with 
aspiration*  toward  an  ultimate  success  in  their  native  country. 

After  a thorough  consideration  and  study  of  the  situation,  Mr. 
Aronson  i who  is  now  in  Paris)  has  decided  to  organize  the 
“ Sodflf  Mufricale  Internationale,”  with  the  idea  in  view  of  giv- 
ing two  concerts  annually  in  each  of  the  following  named  cities, 
viz.,  Part*.  London  Rcrlin.  Vienna,  am]  Milan,  for  the  purpose 
of  “ bringing  mil  " worthy  American  students  from  those  and 
adjacent  cities  and  the  principal  musical  centres  of  the  United 
Stales,  free  of  any  charge  to  them  whatsoever;  these  concerts 
to  have  the  cooperation  of  some  famous  artists  and  orchestra, 
thus  giving  the  debutant*  ail  opportunity  of  being  pioperly  beard 
and  judged  by  both  public  and  managers,  and  laying  the  founda- 
tion-stone for  their  professional  twicers. 

Mr.  Aronson  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  but  a very  small  j*cr- 
ventage  of  the  sum  now  subscribed  towards  art  galleries,  libraries, 
etc.,  were  devoted  to  thi*  laudable  purpose,  eminently  satis- 
factory  results  would  be  attained. 

1 am.  sir,  A.  P.  A. 


A GOOD  AMERICAN 

Gcsnamtow*.  Pa..  September  id,  lauf. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper ’»  Weekly: 

Sir. — T.  H.  Montgomery,  to  whom  you  refer  in  your  issue  of 
September  Id.  page  1.130.  as  “an  English  biolugist,"  is  a good 
American  bv  birth  and  station,  being  professor  of  zoology  ul  the 
University  of  Texas.  I am,  sir, 

Reader. 


THE  ASTI  SALOON  LEAGUE 

CtKciMKAn.  Onto.  V^nahr  jo  ioos 

To  i hr  Editor  of  Harper  a Weekly: 

Sir. — In  the  current  issue  of  your  valued  journal  you  say  re- 
garding antieanlernrni.  “ Their  concern  i*  to  fu*trn  their  views 
on  temperance  on  any  they  can  reuch  l>y  any  means  and  at  any 
cost.” 

The  sanw.  in  a great  measure,  is  true  concerning  the  Autixaloon 
Is-agiie  of  Ohio.  In  the  past  few  year*  no  Ii-sm  limn  a dozen  towns 
in  southern  Ohio  have  gone  dry  at  locul-option  elections,  and  the 
invariable  result  lias  been  the  inemise  of  dninkcnm-s.  lawless- 
ness, mid  crime  in  general.  In  most  town — in  fact,  in  all  of  them — 
there  ha*  teen  started  a business  men's  dub.  to  join  which  all  that 
is  required  is  In  buy  fifty  cents’  worth  of  *fu«-k  in  the  club.  Such 
stock  is  redeemable  at  the  Imi,  in  liud  whiskey  or  beer,  and  the 
place*.  the  so-ealhsl  elubs,  are  maintained.  They  are  nothing 
more  than  the  old  saloons  which  wrre  voted  out  of  business,  lie 
side*,  the  moment  a town  i*  declared  dry.  lwollcggcr*  with  their 
vile  poison  start  on  tiu-ir  rounds  to  prospective  customers;  hence, 


instead  of  a man  going  into  a saloon  for  a drink,  the  saloon,  with 
its  man-killing  poison,  comes  to  him.  These  fact*  arc  known  to 
the  people  at  the  head  of  the  Antisaloon  League,  and  yet  they 
continue  their  crusade  with  a fanatical  vigor. 

The  writer  has  heard  H charged,  and  it  sometimes  seem*  as  though 
with  truth,  that  the  people  at  the  head  and  front  of  the  move- 
ment were  in  the  Antiiuiloon  League  to  line  their  pocket*,  and 
certain  it  is  that  at  times  their  actions  make  one  believe  there  is 
more  truth  than  poetry  in  the  charge*  *o  made. 

Regulation,  enforced  reputation,  will  do  more  good  than  all  pro- 
hibition law*  that  ever  were  passed. 

I am.  sir.  A.  K. 


MASCULINE  "HARKS”  AND  “ HUIIRITIES” 

Nn  Yob*.  September  2g  igos 

To  the  Editor  of  Uarper'e  Weekly: 

Sir, — The  suggestion  uf  your  correspondent  who  signs  himself 
“ Elijah  SnodgriiK*  ” — and  if  that  is  hi*  real  name  the  source  of 
hi*  indignation  is  evident — overlooks  one  jaunt  in  his  otherwise 
sensible  proposal  regarding  the  imuiing  of  children.  Suppose  they 
were  given  a provisional  initial,  thr  name  to  be  supplied  later  in 
accordance  with  the  character  ami  vocation  of  the  individual? 
Doe*  “ Mr.  Smalgrus*  " believe  for  a minute  that  thin  would  pre- 
vent the  occurrence  of  those  inane  nicknames  tliat  mar  our  English 
nomenclature?  Judging  by  long  and  disgusted  experience.  I con- 
tend that  it  would  not.  Balky  men  weighing  2.10  pounds,  and 
adorned  with  piratical  whiskers,  would  still  lie  fondly  called 
"Babe”  or  “ Bohhitv  ” by  mimcmii*  friend*  and  relatives;  the 
‘‘Trixies"  and  “Potties"  and  “ Tinys,”  and  the  rest  would  con- 
tinue to  flourish  despite  any  reasonable  attempt  at  reform.  I know 
of  an  actual  case  in  which  a girl  Iwby  was  christened  " Marie 
•lulia  Susan*  Dm  trier,"  and  despite  that  fact  she  ba*  been  known 
all  her  life  as  " Lily."  and  Lily  she  will  lie  to  the  end.  There  ia.  I 
fear,  no  reforming  the  careless  stupidity  of  some  parents,  and  there’s 
where  the  trouble  lies.  I aiu,  sir. 

Arnold  Bateman. 


A SUGGESTION  FOR  THE  IDEAL  LIFE 

Nl»  Yobb.  September  jS,  Ipof. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper' a Weekly: 

Sir. — I sympathize  vv  ith  “ Crowded  Sufferer,"  who  is  weary  of 
the  dose-pressed  life,  indoor*  and  outdoors,  of  a great  city;  but  I 
fear  his  aspirations  for  a colony  of  delightful  people  in  some  more 
roomy  country  j.la.s-  are  d •wined  to  be  unrealized.  Old  hopes  of 
that  sort  went  to  smash  in  Hronk  Farm,  Frnitlands,  and  other 
iphemeral  utopian  schemes  for  a perfect  life,  and  the  men  and 
women  who  made  the  experiment*  were  not  lacking  in  earnest 
news  or  sincerity  or  the  right  feeling  of  brotherhood— or  even  in  a 
capacity  for  hard  work.  Does  “ Sufferer  ” realize,  for  instance,  that 
it  take*  iiliout  a cord  of  wood  a day  for  a family  in  the  Adiron- 
dack* to  keep  warm  in  winter?  This  would  require  some  of  the 
&A000  fortune  lie  mention*,  for  the  kind  of  people  he  mentions 
would  not  or  could  not  cut  the  wood  themselves.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  eschew*  cold  region*  and  settle*  in  warm  one*,  he 
would  avoid  the  wintry  blast-,  but  would  have  instead  the  musical 
mosquito,  the  “ whining  gnat."  the  optimistic  flea,  and  other  coni- 
pen *at ion*,  against  which  even  money  i*  unavailing.  Let  " Suf- 
ferer " lie  easy  ill  hi*  present  whereabout#,  for  he  will  find  no  per- 
fect  rejKise  this  side  of  Jordan,  unless  it  l>e  in  religion.  Imuic 
Hecker,  one  of  the  Hronk- Farmers,  sought  his  desired  ideal  then- 
and  at  Frnitlands  and  everywhere  in  vain,  until  lie  came  upon  it 
in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  founded  the  Pnulist  Father*.  Other# 
have  done  likewise  in  other  way*;  but  all  have  failed  in  their 
first  quest*.  Let  “Sufferer”  read  the  live#  of  these  seeker*  for 
jM-rfivtiori,  and  grow  wise.  I am,  air. 

Randolph  Weed. 


WHERE  ARE  THE  SOLDIERS? 

New  Yobb,  September  2v.  ipnt. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper4*  Weekly: 

Sir, — A*  one  who  i*  always  much  Interest ed  in  the  nation’#  sol- 
dier* and  al*o  a*  a contributor,  in  a *iimll  way.  to  the  »up|iurt  of 
the  United  State*  of  America,  will  you  be  kind  enough  tn  inform 
me  why  it  is  that  we  see  so  little  of  our  soldier*.  From  time  to 
lime  battle-sliijis  and  cruiser#  come  to  this  port  and  anchor  in  the 
North  River,  where  they  may  I**  Isisrded.  admired,  and  inspected 
by  those  interested.  The  fact  is  that  these  ship*  are  actually 
overrun  with  visitors,  mi  eager  are  naval  men  that  the  people 
•Jmll  Appreciate  the  strength  and  dignity  of  our  navy,  lint  where 
are  our  soldier*?  We  never  n-e  them  save  perhaps  once  or  twice 
a year,  and  thru  in  a brief  jinradr  down  Fifth  Avenue  or  Broad- 
way, Th<-  |K*o|de  me  jn*t  ns  much  Interested  in  them  a*  in  the 
ship*.  Why  rod  let  n* — who  help  -upjiort  them — see  them  a lit- 
tle more  fm|iiently?  let's  have  parade*  from  time  to  time,  if 
for  i m other  reason  than  that  of  showing  the  taxpayer*  the  sort 
of  men  for  whom  they  are  jKiyiiig.  All  the  world  love*  a soldier 
— iniieli  more  than  it  loves  a lover.  We  have  Holdie-r*  at  Gov 
ernors  Island.  Fort  Hamilton.  Fort  Wadsworth.  Let's  parade 
them  once  in  a while.  I am.  sir. 

James  H.  Knowj.by. 
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The  Gambler 

(Continual  from  page  1 }9I.) 

••  If  you  wish  to  know,  it  was." 

“ | I’ummil  so.  I always  lintel  her.  The 
other  day.  aw  we  drove  from  Paddington 
after  seeing  C'lodagh  off,  we  |mim«I  her  in 
the  park  with  Valentine  SerraeuuM.  He 
must  have  seen  or  guessed.  or  heard  from 
Dreiehurst — and  told  her.  lie  is  an  enemy 
of  Clo V«.  too.  since  the  time  nt  TulTnell.  Oh. 
Walter!"  She  turned  suddenly  and  looked 
at  him.  “ Walter,  have  you  ever  really- 
known  Clodagh!" 

The  |win  and  question  in  her  voice  broke 
through  his  wounded  self -esteem. 

“ rindagh  has  made  a fool  of  me.  Nance.” 
he  said,  harshly.  ” She  has  never  been 
straight  with  me  — never  from  the  very 
first." 

"And  do  you  know-  why?" 

” Xo;  I can’t  pretend  that  I know  why.” 
His  tone  was  very  hitter. 

•*  Because  she  cares  too  much.  She  ideal- 
izes too  much.” 

(Sore  made  a sound  that  might  have  Iwii 
meant  for  a laugh. 

" I think  it  is  I who  have  idealised.” 
Nance  straightened  her  small  figure. 

**  Then  you  have  nlwav*  treated  her 
wrongly.  What  do  nmU  is  not  to  lie  ideal- 
ized. but  to  la-  taken  rare  of.  Not  to  lie 
praised  or  blamed,  but  to  l«e  taken  ran*  of.” 
Her  brown  fingers  were  tightly  clasped  as 
they  rested  on  the  call  doors.  " All  her  life 
she  has  wunted  to  la*  taken  care  of — and  all 
her  life  she  has  been  thrown  lark  u|miu 
herself.  Listen.  Walter!  There  have  been 
too  many  clouds  between  yon  and  dodagh. 
Neither  of  you  has  understood.  You  have 
been  too  proud,  and  she  has  l**en  too  mueh 
afraid.  Hut  I am  not  afraid." 

And  in  the  prosaic  l/omhm  cab.  with  her 
eyes  fixed  resolutely  on  the  heavy  copper- 
colored  sky  that  hung  above  the  house-tops, 
Nance  performed  her  second  act  of  love. 
While  (Son-  sat  silent,  she  poured  forth  the 
whole  mistaken  title  of  Clodagli's  life,  from 
the  days  in  Venice  to  the  hour  of  her  dc- 
pnrture  for  Ireland.  She  omitted  nothing; 
she  extenuated  nothing.  With  a strange  in- 
stinct towards  choice  of  the  right  weapons, 
ehe  fought  for  her  sister’s  future. 

When  at  last  she  had  finished,  (lore  sat 
for  u MMff,  very  silent  and  with  bent  head  ; 
then  abruptly,  a*  if  inspired  by  a sudden 
resolution,  he  put  up  hi«  hand  to  the  trap 
in  the  roof. 

"The  nearest  telegraph  -office ! ” hr  called, 
as  the  rnliinan  looked  down. 

The  man  whipped  up  his  horse:  Imt  Nance 
turned  sharply. 

**  What  are  you  going  to  do?” 

“ To  wire  to  Cloaagh. 

"To  Clndagh!” 

" Yes.” 

" lint  Clodagh  doesn’t  know!  Walter,  you 
haven’t  told  Clodagh?  Walter!" 

fJore  Itcnt  his  head.  " I wrote  to  her  the 
night  I saw  Frances  Hope.”  he  said.  “ She 
had  my  letter  this  morning.” 

"This  morning!”  It  was  impossible  to 
fathom  the  pain  and  alarm  in  Naniv’s 
voice.  “ What  did  von  write?*' 

" Very  little.  .lust  that  I knew-  about 
Dee  rehurst — that  1 thought  it  better  we 
should  not  marry.” 

“ And  she  got  that  letter  this  morning? 
She  has  been  hours  and  hours  und  hours 
alone,  tielicving  that  you  don’t  love  her — 
that  she  is  left  utterly  by  herself?  Oh!” 

" Name,  don’t.  I’m  suflicteiitly  ashamed.” 
Nance  put  her  hands  over  her  eyes. 

“ I’m  not  thinking  of  you!”  she  said, 
cruelly. 

“ I know.  But  rememla*r.  there's  the  wire. 
We  can  still  wire.  I shall  tell  her  that  you 
and  I an*  coming  for  her  to  Ireland — that 
she  will  never  lie  alone  again.” 

Nance’s  hand  dropped. 

"But  you  don’t  understand!”  she  cried. 
“No  telegram  ran  reach  her  tonight.  It 
will  only  get  to  C'arrigmon*  to-morrow 
morning — and  from  there  to  Orristown.  If 
we  were  to  give  event hing  we  have  in  tin- 
world — if  we  were  to  die  for  it — We  could 
not  reach  her  before  to-morrow!" 

CHAPTER  XLV 

Kari.y  on  the  morning  following  the  re- 
ceipt of  f tore’s  letter  Clnduglt  «li-p|icd  from 
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the  hall  door  of  Orristown-  As  she  stood 
on  the  gravelled  iiathwav  in  the  dear,  strong 
diiylight.  she  looked  like  one  who  has  fought 
some  terrible  battle  in  the  watches  of  the 
night,  and  wlm  lias  been  worsted  in  the  en- 
counter. She  was  pale  und  fragile,  with  a 
frightened  query  in  her  eyes,  us  t hough  she 
had  propounded  some  enormous  question,  to 
which  fute  had  as  yet  made  no  answer.  For 
a time  she  stood  in  a helpless  attitude,  look- 
ing towards  the  green  hill,  crowned  with 
sparsely  foliagcd  tree*,  that  frontid  the 
house:  then,  seeming  to  take  some  vague 
resolution,  she  walked  slowly  forward  to- 
wards the  avenue,  pausing  where  the  grav- 
I el  Ini  pathway  joined  the  fields. 

She  sDmmI  still  for  n moment,  then 
turned,  re  crossed  IIip  gravelled  pathway, 

' passed  into  the  hall,  and  tliencc  to  the  din- 
I nig-room.  Site  raised  her  eves  to  the  picture 
hanging  above  the  fireplace—  the  picture  of 
Anthony  Asshlin  in  his  lace  ruffles  ami  black 
satin  nuit.  with  Itis  |tnwdcrcd  hair,  his  gal- 
lant la-aring.  and  dark,  eager  face. 

The  eyes  of  the  picture  seemed  to  look 
into  her  own  eyrs  with  an  almost  human 
•mile  of  satire.  Innumerable  years  had 
pu-*rd  since  that  reckless  presence  had  filled 
the  old  room:  dice  and  duelling  were  gone 
out  of  fashion:  Imt  human  nature  was  un- 
changed— there  were  still  Asshlins  of  Orris- 
town. 

"Oh.  foal — ’*  she  said,  aloud:  then  she 
stopped.  "There  is  no  (Sod!"  she  added, 
wildly.  "There  is  no  (Sod!" 

At  the/  sudden  sound  of  her  voice.  Mick 
rose  from  the  corner  where  he  had  lieen 
crouching.  The  sight  of  the  dog  calmed 
her:  she  passed  her  hand  once  or  twice 
(Continual  on  page  /}S7J 


Anvtea  rn  Morimas  — V»«  Wmuw'l  Sootbiwo  Stun* 
(hnu'il  aimers  1«  im!  [r--  rhildrvm  trethiaf.  It  »•  retire*  the 
eMlJ.  * if  tern  the  mint*,  altav*  all  twiu,  cum  wiikI  cobc.  and 
It  the  t-c*t  roust, ly  tuf  iliarrhaa  — t.tJr.l 


“THE  ORIGINAL 

Dninfn  l P.mit  B»,s»  CMItimtii  Mits  and  the  Civil  War 
. Veteran  are  aid  frfrnd*  " The  KaiiIc  H-.ind  l*  MlQ  the  »tanrl»rd, 

I It  is  acrid  bv  all  final -<t-aaa  rroerra.  Avoid  ufiVnown  lrrand*  — 

U*l 


A RESIDENCE  TELEPHONE  FOR  «r  CENTS  A WEEK 
Kkiutckd  rate*  have  bnvtwht  telephone  aervice  within  the  reach 
at  every  one.  Near  Vans  Telu-iiomb  Cobpasy,  i j I>y  Street 
— |Adf.| 


Bn  BROWN’S  Camphorated  twronaceoui  DENTIFRICE 
for  tSe  TEETH,  as  cent*  a jar,— lAJr.f 


Pears’ 


The  public’s  choice  since  1789. 

“Your  cheeks  are 
peaches,”  he  cried. 

“No,  they  are 
Pears’,”  she  replied. 

Pears’  Soap 
brings  the  color  of 
health  to  the  skin. 


It  is  the  finest 
toilet  soap  in  all 
I the  world. 
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LIQUEUR.  I 

1 Peres  Chartreux  i 

f — OREEN  AND  YELLOW- 

X THIS  FAMOUS  CORDIAL.  NOW  MADE  AT  TAKKA.  5 
' « GONA.  SPAIN,  WAS  FOR  CENTURIES  DISTILLED  X 

* BY  THE  CARTHUSIAN  MONKS  (PERES  CHAR-  * 
! * TRF.UXl  AT  THE  MONASTERY  OP  LA  GRANDE  £ 
I*  CHARTREUSE.  PRANCE.  AND  KNOWN  THROUGH.  * 
I * OUT  THE  WORLD  AS  CHARTREUSE.  THE  ABOVE  f 

* CUT  REPRESENTS  THE  BOTTLE  AND  LABEL  * 

2 EMPLOYED  IN  THE  PUTTING  UP  OP  THE  ART1-  f 
5 CLP.  SINCE  THE  MONKS  EXPULSION  FROM  5 
i Z FRANCE,  AND  IT  IS  NOW  KNOWN  AS  I.IQt'KUR  J 
« I'p'KKH  « IIAKTKKI  X (THE  MONKS.  HOW-  I 

EVER.  STILL  RETAIN  THE  RIGHT  TO  USE  THE  » 
« OLD  BOTTLE.  AND  LABEL  AS  WELL).  DISTILLED  * 

* BY  THE  SAME  ORDER  OF  MONKS  WHO  HAVE  * 
f SECURELY  GUARDED  THE  SECRET  OP  ITS  * 
J MANUFACTURE  FOR  HUNDREDS  OF  YEARS  * 

* AND  WHO  ALONE  POSSESS  A KNOWLEDGE  OF  T 
J THE  ELEMENTS  OF  THIS  DELICIOUS  NECTAR.  J 

11  At  6ni-tU«t  Wmp  Mrrchaat*.  C.mei*.  I l.stt*.  C*lrs.  -A 

I BSlitr  « «> . a;  Mmad-uy.  \<»  Turk.  NY.  I 

£ Sole  Agent • Im  L ruled  SUla*.  £ 

* ******♦♦**♦*♦*-'-**«♦$•*<•*♦*><-♦*** 
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OWDER 
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)) PRICKLY  HEAT 
/CHAFING,  and 
SUNBURN,  -A-tr- 


SIX  MONTHS  FREE 

THE  MINING  HERALD.  Uadhi 

, milling  and  financial  patter.  giving  valuable  informa- 
tiou  on  mining  and  oil  industries.  principal  com- 
panies. best  dividend -pay ing  stock-.,  and  showing  how 
1 mine  11  m;  pr<>fi(s  may  be  made  on  ahsolulely  safe  in- 
vestments. Write  for  it  to-day.  A.  I..  WINNER  & 
CO..  33  Broadway.  New  York. 
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By  JOHN  FISKE 
American  Political  Ideas 

Viewed  from  the  Standpoint  of 
Universal  History 

In  such  chapters  as  " The  Town  Meeting."  "The 
Fedcrnl  Union.”  and  " Manifest  Destiny”  the  author 
traces  the  growth  <tf  oar  nniinnal  political  institutions 
and  points  their  significance. 

Gilt  Top.  Uncut  Edaes,  $1.50 
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" hniy,  ' the  trained  Horne,  leaping  into  a Pool  from  a Plat- 
form Twenty-five  Feet  above  it 


" Queen,”  V hiny's  ” Consort,  who  ban  been  taught  to  Dire 
into  the  Water  Head  fun  must 


Hnmey  iHtlfieitl,  tbe  Champion  .1  ulonwbih  Racer,  i eenacling  at  the  Dutchess  County  Pair  bin  Accident  at  Detroit,  trhrn, 
ranny  at  (nil  spent,  hr  crashed  into  the  Fence  girdiny  the  Track,  and  escaped  Death  by  a 1/  irarh  In  the  re  prod  act  ion 
pictured  a bore  the  Pence  is  of  Cardboard 

THE  SEASON  OF  THE  COUNTY  FAIR— SCENES  AT  THE 

DUTCHESS  COUNTY  FAIR  AT  POUGHKEEPSIE 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  farmer  lhronyhnut  the  land  is  exhibit iny  his  stork  and  produce  at  the  county 
fair.  The  Dutchess  County  farmers  yathcrcd  bn  hundreds  at  Pouyhkrrpsic  to  show  the  results  of  their  year’s  icork  in 
orchard,  field,  and  stall,  and,  inridentalhi,  to  he  entertained  by  the  erhibitions  which  characterize  their  annual  meeting*, 
automobile  races,  haltann  asrrnsions.  and  the  r>  nauKahh  /n  rformanee  of  a pair  of  diving  horses.  It  is  estimated  that 
iti.OOO  pnsonn  attended  il,.  fair  da.t,, 


1 Iim: 
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I LWfinNrrf  f vo in  i*uj>  tyjii.l 
nrru**  lirr  «’«,  tlit-n  walked  quit**  steadily 
out  of  tin-  room. 

Il»*  followed  her  closely ; but  ut  tin*  door 
idle  stopped  und  looked  ut  him. 

" No,  Miid;!  You  ninoot  conn*," 

My  Home  extraordinary  sagacity  the  ani- 
inul  whimpered  nod  pressed  i-ln-er  to  her 
skirt. 

With  u Hern*  impulse  -he  stooped,  kissed 
him  ome.  then.  h(»l«liik|f  him  hack.  clipped 
through  the  door  <uul  closed  it. 

lie  jiuvr  n front ie  Imirk  of  mi-cry,  hut 
-lie  did  Hot  pause.  -lie  did  not  even  look 
buck.  Walking  rapidly,  -lie  |ui»-cd  across 
the  hull  And  out  in tu  the  o|ien.  She  vvn* 
conscious  of  no  fear,  only  of  a ile-obit  ing 
loneliness  -an  enormous  sense  of  futility,  of 
tinulity.  l.o«t  night  -he  bud  haiked  into 
the  eye-  of  fate,  propound ing  the  quo— 
tion  of  how  -he  mi*  to  eatery  on  her  life, 
mid  today  -he  hud  read  the  answer  in  the 
hue  of  the  portrait. 

She  hurried  on  unseeltigly.  covering  the 
-mile  truek  that  her  fnthcr  hud  covered  on 
the  night  when  he  had  ridden  out  und 
met  death  on  the  ditrk  headland. 

Ilefore  -he  wu*  aware  of  it  -lie  |ia— ed 
round  n curve  of  the  putb  und  came  full 
ii | — in  the  scene  of  her  father'-  accident.  She 
paused.  "uve  a fmnt  gasp.  und  involuntarily 
put  her  hand  to  her  throat.  Her  de-t illa- 
tion vrn-  nearer  than  -he  had  thought. 

In  u vague,  -tallied  way  her  eye-  -canned 
the  place,  loving  from  the  ctni-tn  in  the  elifT 
to  the  —weep  of  -holt  gras* . Down  lielow 
her.  three  hundred  feet  away,  the  «i*a  made 
a curious  sucking  noise.  a-  it  filled  and  re- 
ceded from  -ome  invisible  fl— lire  in  the 
rorka. 

Still  with  her  hand  to  her  throat  -he  tip- 
toed forward  to  the  edge  of  the  rhuHin. 
Then  suddenly  she  drew  hack.  trembling  and 
giddy.  Heiieath  her.  at  what  looked  an  in- 
credible distance,  the  eleur  green  waters 
tomicil  a mi  crow  estuary,  shadowed  by  the 
lowering  roek*.  They  wen*  like  a grave, 
those  waters — so  -eeret.  so  full  of  mystery. 
Again  -lie  forced  herself  to  look.  compelling 
lu-r  unwilling  eyes  to  travel  up  ami  down  the 
great  -ween  of  red  sandstone,  from  the  giuss 
ut  the  isige  of  the  ahy-s  to  the  dark 
water,  from  the  water  buck  again  to  the 
gras*. 

She  would  not  la*  a coward  in  thi-  lust 
moment.  She  had  never  l«een  a physienl 
coward. 

Sin*  -tepped  buck : -he  took  one  dazed 
h-»k  at  the  world  that,  until  yr-terday.  hud 
I sen  -o  very  fair:  she  drew  one  long,  shud- 
dering breath,  dosed  her  eye-,  and  went  for- 
ward. 

Mill  ut  her  lirst  -tep,  -mnelliing  or  sortie 
one  enme  rushing  down  the  cliff  behind  her 
Sin-  gave  a terrified  cry,  o|*em*d  her  eyes, 
and  r* coiled  from  the  rha-ui.  A moment 
later  -lie  had  tinned,  trembling,  living,  ut- 
terly unnerved,  to  liud  Mirk  leaping  round 
her. 

“Mirk!*’  -he  eried,  tremulously. 
"Mick!”  Then  a voire  railed  to  her.  and. 
looking  up.  -lie  saw  llannnh.  her  hair 
dishevelled,  the  yellow  envelope  of  a tele- 
gram held  in  tin*  corner  of  her  apron. 

"The  fright  you  gave  me.  Mi—  Clndagh!” 
‘In*  In-gun.  - Sure.  I'd  niver  find  von  at  all 
only  for  the  dog.” 

Then  she  -lopped,  looking  -luirply  at  her 
mistress. 

"Mi**  ('liidagli,  what  is  it  all*  Come 
home;  ionic  home,  my  Iambi"  Her  voice 
dropped  -uddrnly. 

Hut  Clodagh  -till  stood  white  and  sha- 
king; -he  had  lircn  too  near  the  verge  to 
lie  easily  recalled 

Hannah  mine  -lowly  forward,  extending 
her  arm. 

Clodagh  took  the  telegram.  Without 
•bought  or  interest,  she  tore  it  open,  and 
her  eve-  passed  nipchanically  over  the 
written  word*.  Then  suddenly  it  -lip|>cd 
••"in  between  her  finger*,  blew  a little  wav 
“cm—  the  close  gru-».  and  fluttered  down 
'•ver  the  edge  at  the  cliff. 

As  it  di-nppmred  she  turned.  Her  face 
was  entirely  without  color:  her  eye*  had 
the  dazed  look  of  one  who  is  confronted 
with  a great  light. 

. “ Hannah  I”  she  cried.  "Hannah!  There 
i«  a <iod.  after  all!  There  is  a God!"  She 
-waved  suddenly,  and  the  old  servant,  rush 
mg  forward,  caught  her  in  her  anus. 

THE  EXO. 


” let  tlm-e  -moke  now 

W ho  never  smoked  Indore. 
And  those  who  always  smoked 
Now  smoke  the  mole." 

JJtfcflRitq 

••The  Perfect  Havana/’ 

Panetelas  Grande 

• HIM  tiwMle 
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84.25  for  50 
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►EIKA,  SPAIN,  th.  Mfi.  _ . 
and  the  HOLY  LAND,  by 
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'Cyclopedia 
of  Drawing 


A new.  enlarged  edition,  constituting  a complete  ency- 
clopedia of  information  on  Drawing,  lias  just  been  issued 
for  the  library,  the  shop,  drafting  room,  teacher,  student 
ami  all  others  interested  in  this  fascinating  subject. 


The  set  is  published  in  two  handsome  volumes,  tmund  in 
morocco  it  contains  over  noa  pages  <H  x to  inches) 
pJctcly  indexed  and  U-uutifully  illustrated  with  i too  illustrations, 
line  drawing-  half-tone  engravings,  lull  page  plates,  tables,  etc. 


im- 


Boih  volumes 


FREE 


So  more  comprehensive  treatise  on  drawing  has  ever  Well  pub 
liahed.  Twenty  live  dollars  would  n«*t  buy  -cpara'le  volimu-- 
covering  the  subjects.  The  chief  object  in  offering  the  ls-ik- 
ut  a reduced  price  is  to  show  tlw  character  of  our  instruction 
in  drawing  und  to  interest  the  public  in  the  work  of  our  school 


M.  » ill  l -i  fl.  v«*  •rtf—,  l.n.. 


russ 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 

BOTH  VOLUMES  sent  free  on  approval  express  prepaid:.  Keep  them  five  days.  If  satisfac- 
tory. send  SI. 00  and  Sl.00  per  month  for  six  months  thereafter  Otherwise  notify  us 
and  we  will  transfer  them  absolutely  free-  Price,  cash  with  order.  96.60.  Money  re- 
funded If  not  satisfactory. 
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NEWSPAPER.  CIRCULATION 

Quality  and  quantity  are  combined  in  the  circulation  of  America’s  greatest  newspaper 
— The  Chicago  Tribune.  It  has  the  largest  two-cent  circulation  in  the  world. 

The  great  American  authority  on  newspapers  and  newspaper  circulation  is  Rowell’s 
American  Newspaper  Directory.  It  designates  with  a special  mark  (0$)  the  sign  the 
chemists  of  old  used  to  designate  pure  gold — those  papers  which  are  *‘  valued  by  adver- 
tisers more  for  the  class  and  quality  of  their  circulation  than  for  the  mere  number  of  copies 
printed.” 

Of  the  2 publications  listed  in  the  last  issue  of  Rowell's,  only  log  are  distinguished 
bv  the  gold  marks — and  only  one  of  this  select  number  is  published  in  Chicago.  That  one 
is,  oi  course,  The  Tribune. 

The  Tribune  is  the  paper  of  weight  and  influence  in  the  middle  West.  It  reaches 
the  people  who  buy.  It  brings  the  advertiser  results. 

We  invite  correspondence  from  reputable  advertisers,  and  will  gladly  give  suggestions 
and  ideas.  This  service,  which  has  proven  of  great  value  to  many  successful  advertisers, 
places  the  advertiser  under  no  obligation. 


JOS.  C.  WILBEROING 
WORLD  BLDG  , NEW  YORK 


HARRISON  M.  PARKER 
TRIBUNE  BLOG.,  CHICAGO 


Germany’s  Largest  Steamship  J 

(iexmaxy  follow*  clow  behind  Great 
liritain  in  the  construction  of  transatlantic 
liner*,  and  nwntly  there  was  launched  at 
Stettin  the  largest  steamship  ever  built  in 
Germany.  It  is  the  .lugN*/.i  Vic* 

form  fur  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  and 
represent*  the  latent  development*  in  that 
type  of  vessel  designed  for  large  passenger 
and  cargo  rapacity  than  for  high  sliced. 
Thu*  in  dimeiiHionM  the  new  German  liner 
i*  inferior  to  the  new  twenty  • five  - knot 
I'unurder  now  under  const  ruction,  but  her  \ 
tonnage  I2SJIIO)  and  her  displacement  (.13,- 
500  tuns i ure  somewhat  greater. 

Inasmuch  n*  the  twin-screw  engines  are 
designed  fur  a w»  speed  of  but  17  knots,  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  provide  for 
IT.r>(K)  horse-power,  which  is  far  lc*»  than 
is  required  for  the  high-speed  liner*.  The 
A'mVriu  .1  uffus/a  l'ictorut  is  flllD  feet  in 
length.  77  feet  beam,  and  87  feet  deep  from 
Imat-deck  to  keel,  there  lieing  eight  deck*, 
through  which  pass  automatic  hoist*  and 
elevators.  The  dining-saloons  will  he  ar- 
ranged on  the  restaurant  plan,  and  meal* 
served  A la  carte,  so  that  passage  tickets 
will  lie  sold,  if  desired.  independent  of  the 
food.  There  will  also  lie  facilities  for  exer- 
rise  and  recreation,  which  should  l»*  appre- 
ciated by  ocean  travellers.  The  new  steamer 
will  really  I*  a large  town,  having  u popu- 
lation of  184D,  of  which  5.10  will  roinpriae 
the  crew,  while  there  will  Is*  532  first  class 

BBiBARgw  301  Mcoad,  118  third  and  808 

in  the  steerage. 


Heal  in  Crowded  Rooms 

Some  novel  ennclii*ions  ns  to  the  physio- 
logical action  of  air  in  crowded  rooms  have 
recently  been  reached  by  Or.  Paul,  of  the 
Breslau  Hygienic  Institute.  Thi*  uuthorily, 
n*  the  result  of  extensive  experiment*,  main 
tains  that  the  unpleasant  effect*  on  person* 
pre*cr  i iv*  i mov  led  apartment*  are  due 
main’,  in  »'ie  .etn.Gon  of  heat  by  the  hotly. 


and  i*  not.  as  is  the  generally  accepted 
theory,  produced  by  the  volatile  product* 
rniittcd  oy  the  skin  and  lungs.  The  human 
body  under  normal  condition*  In**-*  heat  not 
only  during  the  process  of  respiration,  but 
also  by  the  evaporation  of  moisture,  etui- 
duet  ion.  and  respiration.  If  the  air.  as  is 
usually  the  case  in  a crowded  room,  is  of 
high  temperature  there  can  be  little  loan  by 
conduction,  while  if  it  contain*  a high  pro- 
portion of  moisture,  as  is  also  likely  under 
such  condition*,  this  process  is  also  hin- 
dered. Furthermore,  when  a body  is  sur- 
rounded by  others  «t  the  same  trui|»erttture. 
heat  losses  by  radiation  are  very  incomplete. 
Ur.  Paul,  therefore,  endeavored  properly  to 
regulate  the  beat,  And  found  that  by  re- 
ducing temperature*  he  was  able  to  elimi- 
nate headache  and  other  disngrecuhle  symp- 
toms, even  when  there  was  present  in  the 
air  fifteen  per  cent,  of  curhon  dioxide,  and 
it  was  saturated  with  respiration  products. 
If  the  temperature  wa*  not  properly  regu- 
lated the  unpleasant  symptom*  Were  en- 
munteied  even  with  absolutely  pure  air,  and 
the  retention  of  heat  was  shown  by  a dis- 
tinct ri*c  in  the  body  temperature. 


Where  Extremes  Meet 

l)i  HINu  the  brief  summer  season  the  in- 
habitant* nf  u certain  little  New  Hamp- 
shire village  have  amusing  encounter*  with 
the  modern  world  ns  typilbsl  by  the  " sum 
mer  boarder,*’ 

Recently  u lady  of  artistic  tendencies, 
who  was  staying  in  the  village,  went  into 
the  little  country  store  to  «sk  for  cigarettes. 
After  much  rummaging  the  storekeeper  at 
last  produced  a very  dusty-looking  package 
of  an  all-toltncca  variety. 

“ No.  not  that  kind,*’  said  the  stranger, 
impatiently.  “ I mean  the  kind  that  Indies 
smoke.” 

” Waal.”  responded  the  storekeeper, 
stroking  hi*  chin.  reHcctively.  " I guess  the 
kind  of  Indies  cz  smokes  up  here  smokes 
pipes  " 


An  Alibi 

Among  the  many  good  stories  of  humor- 
1 on*  luippening*  in  court  told  by  Attorney 
! Watson,  of  Pittsburg.  I*  the  following: 

**  A prominent  attorney  of  Kansas  City 
who  wu*  retained  a*  counsel  for  the  defence 
in  a erimiiial  ease  in  the  city  named  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  hi*  client  out  of  a pretty 
bud  situation  bv  means  of  un  alibi,  which 
the  attorney  presented  to  the  court  in  ao 
novel  a way  that  it  wa*  little  short  of  mas- 
j lerflll. 

“At  the  end  of  the  trial  the  attorney  was 
overwhelmed  by  congratulations  from  his 
1 colleagues  of  the  legal  fraternity,  who  spoke 
in  the  highest  terms  of  udmirutinn  of  his 
able  work.  To  these  felicitation*  there  were 
added  those  nf  the  learned  judge  himself, 
who  observed. 

“ ‘ A fine  alibi,  that,  and  mighty  well  put!' 

” * Well.’  modestly  re*|>unded  the  lawyer. 
' I inyself  think  it  *r*r*  rather  neat.  " Of 
those  that  were  offered  me  it  was  by  far  the 
best.” 


Literal 

A llnooKl.YX  public-school  teacher  says 
that  she  once  required  a pupil  to  compose  a 
sentence  with  the  word  "dogma”  a*  the 
subject.  The  pupil,  a lad  of  ten.  after  some 
deliberation,  submitted  his  effort.  It  read 
as  follows : " The  dogma  ha*  five  pups.” 


Good  Congressmen 

A Ketbesextativk  in  Congress  from  the 
West  tells  of  un  amusing  request  which  he 
receives  I from  one  of  hi*  constituent*. 
•*  Dear  General.”  the  letter  said.  “ for  a 
long  time  you  have  failed  to  send  me  any 
tiouiid  volume*  containing  eulogies  of  dead 
member*  of  the  House.  If  convenient, 
please  remember  me  in  this  resjwct.  for  there 
is  nothing  that  I enjoy  more  than  rending 
obitunrir*  of  dead  t'ongresamen.” 
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ELECTRIC 

BROUGHAM 


THE  illustration  shows  the  new  model  Columbia  Electric  Brougham, 
Mark  LXVIIL 

It  is  much  lighter  than  any  electric  Brougham  previously 
made,  admitting  the  use  of  resilient  Pneumatic  Tires. 

The  maximum  speed  is  iS  miles  an  hour. 

There  are  many  important  improvements. 

. Five  spec<bt  forward,  three  reverse,  give  flexibility  of  operation. 

Its  appointments  are  correct,  its  conveniences  of  travel  dc  luxe  '* 
throughout. 

This  vehicle  is  made  for  private  use  only,  and  is  designed  to  suc- 
ceed previous  Columbia  Electric  Broughams,  which  have  been  favorite 
TOWS  vehicles  of  people  who  have  and  demand  the  best  of  every- 
thing. in  New  York.  London.  Paris  and  other  large  cities. 

Tosamechassisare  supplied  Landaulel.  Victoria  and  Hansom  bodies. 
To  secure  early  delivery  orders  should  be  placed  now. 

N'o  less  distinctive  and  preferable  among  electric  vehicles  are  the 
lighter  Columbias — Surreys.  Victoria-Phaetons  and  Runabouts. 


rAII  Columbia.  Electric  Carrltsae; 
Batteries,  the  only  thoroughly  efrlc 
batteries  developed  to  date. 


ELECTRIC  VEHICLE  CO..  Hartford.  Conn 

Nse  You*  Branch:  rj4-i Jft- 1 1»  ff«t  «.,th  Street 
Cun  Mm  UutNi.il  ijjj-i  in  Mictiiiran  Avi-nur 
HmTON  CelnmtHa  lliilnr  YrSii  ' 

Pill LAtin riot.  IVnmvIvnnit  K 

WAsuixtiTos  Wathmirton  E.  V.  TrawpotW 
M>1  Ohio  A'.nur 

•■is  A.  Ilmnchi.  104  Boulevard  Malctbrrbn 
tfrmfvr  A w.v  latnm  ..f  Lirrti  arW  A it**-  .Vs*  iitarno*  1 
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Broken  English 

KXULISII  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
difficult  languages  In  the  world  for  a for- 
eigner to  learn.  The  verbs  and  preposition* 
are  particularly  puuling.  A professor  in 
an  Eastern  college  tells  of  the  troubles  of  n 
Fretiehnuiu  with  the  verb  “to  break.'* 

“ I Is-gin  to  understand  your  language 

ls-tter,"  sit  id  my  friend.  M.  de  L . to  me. 

’*  hut  your  Wrist  trouble  uie  still.  You  mix 
them  up  so  with  propositions. 

“I  saw  your  friend,  Mrs.  S .just  now.” 

he  continued.  "She  wavs  she  intends  to 
hreuk  down  her  school  earlier  than  usual.  Am 
I rignt  there?” 

" Break  up  her  school,  she  must  have 
said.” 

“ Oh  yen.  I rcniemlier ; break  up  school." 

**  Why  docs  she  do  that?"  I asked. 

**  Because  her  health  is  broken  into.” 

“ Broken  down.” 

“ Broken  down?  Oh  vcs.  And.  indeed, 
since  the  fever  has  broken*  up  in  her  town — " 
“ Broken  out.  Will  she  leave  her  house 
alone?” 

“No;  she  i«  afraid  it  will  be  broken — 
broken — How  do  I say  that?” 

**  Broken  into." 

"Certainly:  it  is  what  I meant  to  say.” 

" Is  her  son  to  be  married  soon?" 

“No;  that  engagement  is  broken  — 
broken — " 

“ Broken  off?  Ah,  I had  not  heard!” 

“ Sh,  is  very  worried  about  it.  Her  son 
only  broke  the  news  down  to  her  last  week. 
Ant  I right?” 

" No:  merely  broke." 


Radium  and  Diamonds 

Nor  only  organic  materials  such  as  the 
llltres  of  threads  does  radium  attack,  but 
even  *ueli  a mineral  ns  the  diamond,  which 
is  able  to  resist  *0  tnueh.  At  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Seienee  at  Kimlx-rley.  Sir 
William  Crookes,  the  eelebrated  English 
chemist,  described  his  experiments  with 
radium  on  diamond*  and  the  curious  re- 
sults that  were  attained.  The  diamond  re- 
spond* readily  to  the  tiomburdiiient  of  the 
" I tet a " radiation,  and  scintillates  brightly, 
showing  an  induced  radioactivity,  while  if 
the  contact  of  the  stone  with  radium 
limtuhh  is  of  suffleicntly  long  duration,  a 
eo  lor  less  diamond  will  acquire  a ltcautiful 
blue  color,  which  materially  enhance*  its 
value.  This  effect  in  permanent,  and  a 
atom*  so  colored  will  not  lose  this  piupt-rty 
nftrr  exposure  to  the  action  of  acids  and 
other  chemicals  and  submission  to  intense 
heat. 

Furthermore,  the  induced  radioactivity 
also  resist*  such  hard  treatment,  and  it  is 
liclieved  by  Sir  William  Crookes  that  the 
change  has  been  wrought  considerably  be- 
neath the  surface.  A diamond  that  is  bom* 
hurtled  by  the  radiant  matter  from  the 
negative  pole  of  a vacuum  tube,  on  the 
other  ha  ml,  becomes  black,  due  to  the  forma- 
tion nt  a layer  of  graphite  on  its  surface. 
This,  however,  may  1m*  removed  by  chem- 
ical treatment,  but  experiments  with  the 
electric -are  apparatus  indicate  that  the 
transformation  was  effected  at  a tempera- 
ture of  at  Irast  :M5iHt°  Centigrade,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  in  connection  with  the 
1*1  tie  color  given  to  diamonds  by  radium,  that 
there  is  a possibility  of  the  commercial  ap- 
plication of  thi*  discovery. 


Close 

lx  snicking  of  the  humorous  side  of  legal 
pr<M-i-cdings.  11  New  York  lawyer  tells  of  an 
ex t.raord inary  verdict  tendered  by  a jury  in 
Arkansas.  The  jury  had  gone  out  to  delib- 
erate upon  the  question  whether  the  de- 
feiuliuit  had  inflicted  damage  ii|kih  the  prop- 
erly of  his  neighlior*  by  permitting  his  cat 
tie  to  roam  at  will. 

The  jurors  had  a “ deadlock.”  and.  accord- 
ing to  one  of  their  number,  it  was  aoon  pet 
ceived  that  they  would  never  agree.  Conse- 
quently. it  scented  to  them  a good  idea  to 
effort  n com  prom  iae;  so  they  brought  in  thi« 
verdict : 

••  We.  the  jury,  find  the  defendant  ah wo«f 
guilty." 


1M«i 
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Meteorology  above  the  Clouds 

That  interesting  scientist  the  Prince  of 
Monaco  has  recently  been  engaged  in  some 
important  meteorological  experiment*  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  which  have  bi*en  curried 
on  from  his  yacht,  the  Priucraa  Afire.  These 
are  designed  to  study  atmospheric  conditions 
in  the  upper  air  by  mruns  of  unmanned 
I in  llo.  iii».  or.  as  they  an*  termed  by  the 
meteorologists,  ImIIohh  aondr.  They  lift  to 
considerable  heights  in  the  air  recording  an- 
paratus.  which  on  its  return  to  earth  is 
found  by  the  investigators,  and  the  record* 
are  then  studied.  In  these  experiment!*  a 
new  type  of  balloon  was  employed*  anti  the 
method  consisted  in  taking  two  lulloons  of 
thin  rubber,  each  alwut  five  feet  in  diameter, 
and  attaching  one  to  the  other,  together 
with  a float,  so  that  the  apparatus  could 
readily  lie  picked  up  at  sea  after  its  descent. 

The’  upper  of  the  two  balloons  is  charged 
at  a less  pressure  than  the  lower,  and  con- 
sequently acts  as  a parachute  after  the  latter 
bursts  on  reaching  air  sufficiently  rarefied. 
The  recording  apparatus  then  gradually 
sinks,  and  is  recovered  from  the  surface  of 
the  water.  In  some  of  the  balloons  an  elec- 
tric device  is  arranged  to  cut  loose  the 
lower  balloon  when  the  barograph,  or  re- 
cording Iwrometer,  indicated  a sufficient  alti- 
tude. A maximum  altitude  of  2!».20<»  feet 
was  attained  and  a minimum  temperature 
of  — Ifi.IV5  Centigrade.  The  Istlloon  ascends 
at  a speed  of  about  US  feet  a second,  but 
on  its  downward  journey  is  sompwhat 
slower,  averaging  about  IJ'/ls  feet  per  sec- 
ond. It  is  from  balloon*  and  kites  that 
meteorologists  must  obtain  their  knowledge 
of  the  up|»er  air  which  is  essential  to  the 
growth  of  knowledge  in  this  science,  anti, 
furthermore,  it  is  desirable  and  necessary 
to  know  such  conditions  over  the  large 
bodies  of  water  which  make  up  so  great  u 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface.  Kspcvially 
is  this  true  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  where 
further  information  about  atmosplieric  con- 
ditions would  prove  most  acceptable  to 
meteorologists  in  both  Kurope  and  America. 


Nothing  Doing 

Drill  xn  a lecture  tour  that  .James.  Whit- 
comb Riley  once  made  through  the  State  of 
Missouri  hr  found  himself  one  day  compelled 
to  pul  up  at  a particularly  uninviting  hos- 
telry in  a town  not  far  from  Jefferson  City. 

Air.  Kiley  say*  that  when,  after  a hard 
night  on  u shuck  mattress,  he  came  down  ■ 
to  the  villainous-smelling  " dining-room," 
he  was  in  unytliiiig  but  a cheerful  and  uniia- 
hle  frame  of  mind,  lie  seated  himself  at  a 
table  opposite  a rough  - looking  fellow  who 
was  busily  engaged  in  conveying  his  food 
to  his  mouth  by  means  of  his  knife.  *’  I 
might  have  suffered  this  without  complaint.” 
says  Mr.  Riley.  “ hut  when  he  began  to  dig 
with  that  same  knife  into  the  dish  of  but- 
ter placed  upon  the  table  for  the  common  use 
of  all  who  might  be  seated  thereat.  I felt 
that  it  was  my  duty  to  offer  some  remon- 
strance 

•“See  here!’  exclaimed  I.  indignantly, 
*tlo  you  ex|N*et  thut  others  at  this  table  are 
going  to  partake  of  that  butter  after  you 
have  gouged  your  knife  into  it?' 

" The  strnngcr  smiled  complacently.  Final- 
ly he  replied: 

'*  * No.  suh.  I do  not.  The  fact.  is.  my 
fren’.  I aim  to  eat  all  that  butter  myself!’'* 


His  Reason 

V vorvn  man  fmm  the  South  who  had 
secured  m jwisition  in  n mer  tile  house  ill 
Philadelphia  had.  at  tin-  i • < 'incndation 
of  n fellow  employee  *-n  :-»ird  and 

lodging  in  a priv  fn-nU.  I - family 

were  extremely  ilevo  IMotr  ,-nl  n 

long  grace  wa*  said.  To  their  dt-m . and 
horror  the  new  hoarder  «!•:  '►  >*  upriu'd 
while  the  others  at  table  reverently  ' • • 
their  heads.  When  the  m-mid  d.iv  ps 
and  the  man  from  the  South  nin.  .•!  u>>  iji 
position  to  uulM-nd,  the  good  lady  «.i  lie  . 
house  could  endure  the  situati  n-.  long*-r. 

" \ theism ?“  a*ked  she.  sharply. 

“No,  madam.''  humbly  respond'd  the  new 
hoarder.  “ toil.” 


If  I I ns| 

UnderbergiBitteri 


r SOME  GOOD  POINTS 

abovt  the  best  bitter  liqueur. 

A drink  "rill  • lot  plwnne  and  profit  M-kt® 

every  meal  welcome.  Indigestion  impossible.  Good  health 
r Mamed  That's  “UNDERBERG.  ” !*,  and  should  lw.  in  the 

Ircmt  rank  on  all  suieboaid*  at  leading  Clubs,  Hotel*  and  Restaurants. 

ENJOYABLE  AS  A COCKTAIL  AND  BETTER  FOR  YOU. 

6.000.000  Bottles  Imported  to  the  United  States. 

At  all  RnUh  Dabs,  Restaurants.  Wins  Merchant*,  Orwer^eto. 

tlullM  only  t T H-  VNDKHIIIR0  ALBRWHT,  HHKINHKIUI.  GERMANY.  «I>C*  1U*. 

luyties  brothers 

UEXKRAI.  AI.FM\  w 


Bed  Clothing  should  be  warm  and 
light  Blankets  and  thick  counterpanes 
should  never  be  put  upon  the  bed  The 
weight  is  depressing,  retains  perspira- 
tion. causes  nightmare  and  Is  unhealthy. 
Paper  Blankets  are  warmer  than  woolen, 
and  weigh  only  eight  ounces  each.  Made 
of  strong  sterilized  paper,  kid  finish,  will 
not  slip  <>r  rustic  Cost  less  than  wash- 
ing Blankets.  They  are  an  a|>plkation 
of  A Well-known  Scientific  Principle. 
Every  lied  should  have  one  between 
sheet  and  top  cover.  Price  Jj.oo  a down, 
full  sire;  or  we  will  send  three  full  sire 
for  sample,  postpaid,  for  $t.oo. 


SPENCERIAN 

perfect 

Steel  Pens 


postage  stamps.  Ask  for  card  ft. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO 

349  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


HOTELS 


WELLINGTON 
WESTMINSTER 

NEW  YORK  CIYY. 


8t. 

i „ 

per  day  and  up. 

Tlie  WESTMINSTER.  Irvtoir  PlJwvaud 
lath  St  . ..ne  Mock  Eoat  <>f  Union  s-innie. 
Remodeled  at  a mat  of  over  $100.00# ; 
telephone  and  ehctrlc  Hub's  In  every 
po.nn  ; 75  new  bathrooms,  K.  IV,  11.00 
per  „„ ..d op.  w_  tAo£B_ 


READ  THE  TRAVELLING  THIRDS 


By  GERTRUDE  ATHERTON 


Msks  the  hot  ear k tail.  A dsIWbtMt 

anxnatlK  firf  all  aine.stnmaod  soda 
I e-veras rs.  A taldssj-ouiUut  lu  nominee 
of  Sherry  or  ruwetennl  a alee  u/trr 
mods,  s oils  retirf  sml  aid,  itwsaOon 

Important  to  see  that  It  If  Abbott's. 


RED  TOP  RYE 

AMERICAS  FINEST  WHISKEY 

itansANO  uHTHtiuts  i un  It.S  Up  tO  YOU 

risf IMMATI  O *■  NEW  YORK  CrFFlCF 
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The  Dor:  “Think  heavens,  !*m  oui  of  it  this  time!”  *. 


Lithia  Water 

Has  Been  Before  the  Public  for 
Thirty-three  Years 

In  the  Experience  of  the  Following  Physicians  It 
Has  a Pronounced  VeJue  in  the  Treatment  of 


WHY  THE  JJSMT  TENSION  OH 


SAVES  Y/£Aft 


Every  time  you  press  a key  and 
print  a letter  on  a typewriter,  you 
use  from  2 to  8 ounces  of  force. 

Every  time  you  return  the  car- 
rijge  to  begin  a new  line,  you  use 
I rum  i pound  to  4 pounds  of 
force. 

40  letters  a day,  averaging  26 
lines,  so  characters  to  a line, 
means  from  7540  lbs.  to  jo,i6o 
lbs.  of  force  expended. 

N<*  wonder  typewriters  wear 
out  and  operators  get  tired. 

The  lowest  figures  above  rep- 
resent the  Fox  Typewriter,  the 
others,  practically  every  other 
typewriter  than  the  Fox.. 

Che  heavy  tension  of  these 
other  typewriters  is  necessary  in 
order  to  operate  tire  machine. 

THAT’S  WHY  Fox  Type- 
writers outlast  all  others 

THAT’S  WHY  Fox  operators 
do  more  work. 

Let  us  send  you  one  at  our 
rxprnv.  so  you  can  prove  these 
statements. 


A l least  sen  J for  our  catalogue.  * 

FoxTvpewriter  Co. 

600  640  Nortli  Front  Street, 


Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 


Two  Prisoners 


Bright’s  Disease 


and 

Albuminuria  of 
Pregnancy 


’ Alfred  L.  Loom  in,  J.  Marion  Sim*.  Samuel  <>. 
t L.  Putter,  John  V.  Shoemaker,  Graeme  M. 
) Hammond,  \Vm.  H.  Drummond.  L N,  Love, 
j G.  Halsted  Borland.  Cyrus  Edson,  J.  Allison 
I Hodges,  George  W.  Milicnbcrgcr.  J.  Page  Miiiir 
' and  Geo,  Ken  Johnston. 


Uric  Acid  Troubles 

and 

Inflammation  of  \ 
the  Bladder 


Roberts  Hnrthojow,  James  k,  Cook,  Hunter 
McGuire,  John  T.  Meicall,  Frank  Woodbury. 
Alex.  H M"tt,  Chas.  It  Nancrcdc,  Nathan 
S.  Davis,  Jr..  Jas  L.  Cabell,  P.  K.  Harringer, 
A.  F.  A.  King.  T.  Griswold  Comstock.  Jos.  I loh 
and  Giuseppe  Lapponi. 


Medical  Testimony  Upon  Request  to  the 

Proprietor,  Buffalo  Lithia  Springs,  Virginia.. 

For  Sale  bv  the  General  Drug  and  Mineral  Water  Trade. 


By  THOMAS  NELSON  PAGE 

Author  of 

"Cordon  Keith."  "A  Captured  Santa  Claus,"  etc. 

Molly  is  a little  poor  girl  who  is  so  lame 
she  has  to  stay  in  bed.  She  is  one 
prisoner.  Then  there  is  a bird  in  a cage 
He  is  the  other  prisoner.  Then  there 
is  a fat  jwppy  which  belongs  to  a rich 
little  gir'  the  hill.  And  the  puppy 

helps  * p two  prisoners  free.  It 

is  a!‘  . interesting  indeed. 

' v ii*intv  f i*aga  Drawings  In  rotors 
b-,  •.  * ' Ornamented  Cloth,  Sl.00 

Imprint  • f K H.  Rt’DILt 
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Best  Line  to  Chicago  and  the  West— New  York  Central. 


THOMAS  HARDY’S 


COMPLETE  WORKS 


IN  20  VOLUMES 


THE  best  critics  of  England  and  America  are  united  in  af- 
firming that  Thomas  Hardy  will  occupy  a permanent  place 
in  English  literature.  There  is  a vigor  and  virility  about 
his  work,  a rude  strength,  a portrayal  of  men  whose  blood 
runs  quick  and  red,  and  of  women  whose  primal  passions  make  them 
kin  to  all  the  healthy  women  of  the  world,  an  amazing  command  of 
expression,  the  power  to  tell  a story  with  direct,  straightforward, 
dramatic  force,  charging  like  a storm  through  the  pages — all  of  which 
place  Hardy  among  the  greatest  story-tellers  alive  to-day. 

There  is  an  evenness  in  his  work  which  <•  inusual — all  his  books 
are  good — the  action  is  always  rapid  — portrayal  of  character 

vivid,  real,  and  intensely  huma- 

If  there  is  a better  **•-  Jude  the  Obscure,” 

it  would  be  hard  * s his  " Tess  of  the 

DTJrberville-  ” thor  calls  this  “ the  story  of  a pure  woman,”  and  in 

spite  «**  ' splendidly  heroic  in  execution,  terrific  in  its  stress,  sur- 

'■*  -ig  and  immortal  interest.  The  “ London  Academy  ” says:  “ It 

...in  the  touch  of  incandescent  iron.”  The  story,  dramatized  and  sub- 
..  great  audiences  in  America  and  throughout  Europe. 


.arper  8 Brothers  announce  the  publication  of  the  new  Wessex  Edition  of  Thomas  Hardy’s 
works  in  twenty  volumes — the  only  complete  edition  of  the  famous  novelist's  works. 

TITLES  OF  THE  VOLUMES: 


TESS  OF  THE  D’URBERVTLLES 
UNDER  THE  GREENWOOD  TREE 
THE  HAND  OF  ETHELBERTA 
A LAODICEAN  (Vol.  1) 

A LAODICEAN  (Vol.  2) 

A PAIR  OF  BLUE  EYES 
THE  WELL-BELOVED 
WESSEX  TALES 

FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD 
THE  MAYOR  OF  CASTERBRIDGE 


THE  RETURN  OF  THE  NATIVE  (Vol.  1) 

THE  RETURN  OF  THE  NATIVE  (Vol.  2) 

A GROUP  OF  NOBLE  DAMES 

DESPERATE  REMEDIES 

THE  WOODLANDERS 

TWO  ON  A TOWER 

JUDE  THE  OBSCURE  (Vol.  1) 

JUDE  THE  OBSCURE  (Vol.  2) 

LIFE’S  LITTLE  IRONIES 
THE  TRUMPET  MAJOR 


Complete  in  twenty  volumes,  handsomely  bound  in  green  rep  silk-finished  cloth,  with  gilt  tops  and 
uncut  edges.  With  frontispieces  in  sepia  on  India-tint  paper,  and  full-page 
illustrations  in  half-  tone  by  prominent  illustrators. 

OUR  OFFER 

We  will  send  you  the  entire  set  of  twenty  volumes,  all  charges  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00.  If  you  do 
not  like  the  books  when  they  reach  you.  send  them  back  at  our  expense,  and  we  will  return  the  $1.00.  If  you 
do  like  them,  send  us  S2.00  every  month  for  fifteen  months,  until  the  full  price,  $31.00,  is  paid.  On  receipt  of 
your  request  for  these  books  we  will  enter  you  as  a subscriber  for  one  year,  without  any  additional  cost  to  you, 
for  cither  Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  Harper’s  Bazar,  or  Tiib  North  American  Review. 
In  writing,  state  which  periodical  you  want. 

A full f -leather  edition  iho  pub  0 and  a booklet  with  full  description  wilt  be  sent  on  reouest 
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Digitized  by  Google 


The  Prudential 

Issues  the  Ideal 
Life  Insurance  Contract. 

Simple  and  explicit  as  a bank  check.  No 
confusing  technicalities.  A definite  “promise 
to  pay”  with 

Rates,  Benefits  and  Privileges 
Absolutely  Fixed  and  Guar- 
anteed in  the  Policy. 

Cash  Loans.  Paid-up  Insurance.  Automatic 
Extended  Insurance.  Cash  Surrender  Values. 
Occupation,  residence  and  Travel  unre- 
stricted, and  many  other  \aluable  features. 


POLICIES  MAY  BE  ISSUED  WITH 
CASH  DIVIDENDS  PAYABLE  AN- 
NUALLY OR  EVERY  FIVE  YEARS. 


The  Instalment  Privilege 

Is  a Splendid  Feature  of  Prudential  Policies. 

WHEN  POLICY  MATURES  it  may  he  made  payable  in  one  sum;  or  in  from  two  to 
twenty-five  annual  instalments;  or  in  continuous  instalments  during  lifetime  of  beneficiary  for 

insured);  or  the  sum  insured  mav  be  lett  with  the 

Company  as  a trust  fund  at  3 per  cent,  interest, 
with  annua)  dividends. 


SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT 


is  maintained  by  The  Prudential  for  furnishing 
Information  by  mail  to  persons  investigating 
and  contemplating  Life  Insurance.  We  will 
be  pleased  to  send  particulars  of  any  policy 
Without  you  may  wish  if  you  will  inform  us  as 

committing  \(A  to  the  amount  you  desire  to  Invest 
myself  to  any  \\  each  year.  Participating  Policies 
action,  I shall  Qf  the  Prudential  furnish  the 

be  glad  to  receive,  \ X twofold  object  of  protect- 


free.  particulars  of 
Participating  Policies. 


ing  your  family  and  pro- 


viding 


guaranteed 


Amount 
Name 

Address Age 

Occupation  Dept.  T. 


and  profitable  In- 
vestment for 
yourself. 


IS  YOUR  LIFE  INSURED?  Wchavethe 

policy  you  want  at  low  cast  on  the  Whole  Lite. 
Limited  Payment  or  Endowment  Plan. 


Write  us  to-day  and  <we  will  send,  free,  par- 
tial* rs  wi  *t  r.  es  and  benefits  at  your  age. 

The  PRUDENTIAL 

Insurance  Company  of  America 

Incorpor*'  *d  a-  a lock  Company  by  the  State  of  New  Je««> 
JOHN  F.  I.yyi.r,  . Or  Jem  Home  Office.  NEWARK.  !U- 


Rebecca  Mary 


h 

ANNIE 

HAMILTON 

DONNELL 


HP  H E story  of  ^ 
* an  amiable  and 
singular  child  and 
her  unusual  quest 
for  affection — a 
book  which  will 
prove  a revela- 
tion to  all  men 
and  women.  It 
is  altogether  a 
new'  thing  in  fiction,  and  is  rapidly  achieving 
wide  popularity.  The  illustrations,  by  Elizabeth 
Shippen  Green,  make  the  volume  unusually  at- 
tractive. 


Price,  ft  .50 
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POLE  BAKER 

BY 

WILL  N.  HARBEN 

Author  of  “ Abner  Daniel " “ The  Georgians," 

*'  The  Substitute,"  etc. 

POLE  BAKER  will  be  remembered  as  a 
humorous  character  in  “ Abner  Daniel.”  In 
this  new  novel  he  is  the  central  character — a shrewd, 
kindly,  shirt-sleeves  philosopher,  with  some  capital 
yarns  to  tell  as  well  as  an  important  part  to  play 
in  the  love  affairs  of  a young  couple  with  which 
the  narrative  is  chiefly  concerned.  Indeed,  were  it 
not  for  his  genius  for  meddling  in  other  peoples 
affairs  to  their  own  ultimate  good,  the  romance  of 
the  young  lovers  would  not  have  ended  so  happily. 
The  characters  and  scenes  are  again  those  of 
Georgia,  and  the  same  good-humored,  delightful 
narrative  winds  leisurely  through  this  story  as  in 
its  popular  predecessors. 


By  the  author  of  “The  Masquerader” 


The 

Gambler 

A fascinating  heroine 
of  a type  new  to  fiction 

By 

Katherine 

Cecil 

Thurston 


“An  engrossing  talc  of  conflict  between 
love  and  a ruling  passion.” — .V.  V.  Herald. 


Illustrated.  Price,  $1.50 
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THE  TRIDENT 
AND  THE  NET 

— — A NOVEL 


By  the  Author  of 

THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  AN  EMPRESS 


rJ"'HIS  popular  author  here  makes 
her  debut  as  a novelist.  The 
story,  which  recounts  the  struggle 
between  good  and  evil  in  a man’s 
nature,  is  vibrant  with  life  and 
power.  The  situations  are  novel 
and  dramatic. 

Illustrated  in  color  jrom  paintings  by  tlic  author 


Price,  $1.50 


$1.50  net 
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COMMENT 

Wk  acknowledge  f lie  receipt  of  several  communications,  of 
which  the  following.  from  Air.  J.  0.  Creech,  of  Barnwell. 
South  Carolina,  is  n sample: 

I’lcii-f  inform  your  renders  whv  rent  have  mi  little  to  *ny  alxiut 
the  litr-lnsiiniHT  investigation.  You Bra ust  lie  aware  of  the  public 
interest  in  these  matters. 

We  are,  indeed,  well  aware  of  the  public  interest  in  this  in- 
vestigation. It  eould  not  well  he  otherwise.  No  similar  in- 
quiry that  we  can  recall  has  been  fraught  with  possible  conse- 
quence* so  momentous  and  widespread.  It  is  because  of  this 
very  importance  that  we  have  felt  tbo  unwisdom  of  dealing 
with  the  subject  by  piecemeal.  Kvery  week — at  times  every 
day — produces  fresh  revelations  of  un  unexpected  nature.  With 
these  the  daily  ncwspiqier*  keep  our  renders  fully  conversant. 
When  indications  become  manifest  that  the  bottom  of  the 
wretched  mess  is  within  reaching  distance  we  shall  do  our 
ls*st  not  only  to  depict  with  lucidity  and  accuracy  the  doing* 
of  the  past,  but  also  venture  appropriate  suggestions  respect- 
ing the  future.  Unfortunately  that  time  does  not  seem  to  be 
ucar.  Indit'd,  we  arc*  told  by  those  who  ought  to  know  that 
only  tlie  surface  has  been  scratched.  That  may  or  may  not 
prove  ‘to  be  true.  Aleanwhilc  it  behoove*  some  portion  of  the 
community  to  keep  level  heads,  to  continue  to  be  keenly 
observant  yet  unexcited,  with  a view  of  reaching  ultimate 
conclusions  that  will  be  fully  justified  by  the  evidence,  and 
will  point  the  way  to  genuine  and  thorough  reformation.  That 
is  our  present  attitude.  Jt  seems  to  be  sane. 


Wo  discuss  elsewhere  a notable  study  of  government  regula- 
tion of  railway  rates,  a*  exemplified  not  only  in  the  United’ 
States,  but  also  in  four  European  countries  and  in  Australia. 
The  timeline'.*  of  Professor  Af EYER*8  book  is  attested  by  the 
announcement,  made  in  Washington  on  October  fi.  that  with 
a single  exception — namely,  ns  regards  the  creation  of  a new 
Federal  court — the  programme  of  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion with  reference  to  railway-rate  legislation  has  been  com- 
pleted. The  bill  embodying  the  President’s  ideas  i*  to  be 
drafted  by  Representative*  Townsend  of  Alieliignu  and  KmH 
of  Wisconsin.  but  will  not  be  ideiitieul  with  the  Escil- 
Townsknd  project- which  Iho  House  of  Representative*  passed 
lust  winter  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  On  the  contrary, 
several  modifications  will  lie  made.  with  a view  of  meeting 
the  objection*  raised  against  tla;  former  measure  in  the  Sm- 
all* and  before  tin-  Senate  commit hi*  which  ha*  been  sitting 
during  the  summer.  The  bill,  however,  will  retain  the  capital 
feature*  of  its  predecessor.  by  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  power  not  only  to  decide,  upon  complaint  and 
after  h full  hearing,  whether  a given  railway  rate  i*  unjust 
or  unlawful,  but  »i!*o  to  substitute  a rate  which  shall  Is-eotn-* 
immediately  effective  and  remain  so  until  reversed  by  the 
Federal  courts. 


It  is  proposed,  on  the  other  baud,  to  strengthen  the 
original  measure  by  giving  the  commission  jurisdiction 
over  terminal  railroad*  and  by  authorizing  it  to  declare 
a particular  rati;  charge  for  shipments  on  private  ears  unjust 
or  unreasonable,  and  to  hold  not  the  private-ear  company, 
but  the  railway  company,  as  the  common  carrier,  responsible 
for  the  overcharge.  The  new  bill  will  likewise  contain  a 
provision  relating  to  the  shipment  of  merchandise  by  both 
water  and  rail,  so  as  to  prevent  the  manipulation  of  rate® 
alleged  to  be  rendered  possible  under  the  existing  law  by 
tlie  combination  of  both  methods  of  carriage.  We  observe, 
filially,  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  at 
present  only  has  the  right  to  call  for  any  specific  document, 
is  to  be  cnqKiwored  to  examine  all  the  books  and  records  of 
all  interstate  railroads  and  to  prescribe  the  form  and  manner 
in  which  such  records  shall  be  kept.  Representatives  Town- 
send and  Earn  are  confident,  it  seems,  that  the  House  will 
pa**  the  new  bill  early  in  the  coming  session,  no  that  the 
measure  may  be  quickly  laid  before  the  Senate,  and  that  body 
held  to  strict  responsibility  in  the  forum  of  public  opinion. 
It  is  by  no  means  certain,  however,  that  public  opinion  i* 
so  uuivocal  on  the  subject  as  it  was  assumed  to  lie  last  winter. 
The  constitutional  objections  against  the  assumption  of  the 
rate-making  power  by  ("nugress  and  against  its  delegation 
to  a commission  have  boon  forcibly  slated  by  ex- Secret ary 
OlAKV,  and  the  argument*  on  tlie  score  of  expediency  against 
tho  exercise  of  such  a function  by  the  legislature  or  it*  dele- 
gates art*  impressively  summed  np  in  the  volume  which  set* 
forth  the  investigations  of  Professor  Hi’oo  Rich ard  Meyer. 


There  now  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  an  alignment  of  the 
opposing  force*  within  the  Republican  party  lias  begun. 
Until  recently  Seeretary-of-the-Treasury.  Siiaw,  who  has  said 
that,  he  intends  to  resign  his  office  early  in  the  new  year, 
was  looked  upon  as  the  most  conspicuous  candidate  for  the 
Republican  nomination  for  the  Presidency  in  1906  of  the 
stand-patter*  and  of  those  opposed  to  political  rate-making 
for  railway*.  Since  the  owning  of  the  campaign  in  Ohio, 
however.  Senator  Fora  Kill  lias  come  forward  as  a formidable 
competitor  for  the  good-will  of  the  anti- Roosevelt  wing  of 
his  party.  A*  we  formerly  pointed  out,  he  did  not  hesitate 
in  a speech  at  Bollefontiiine  to  declare  himself  against  any 
tinkering  with  the  tariff  at  this  time,  and  he  made  what  is 
generally  regarded  a*  11  powerful  argument,  against  the  as- 
sumption by  Congress  of  the  rate-making  function.  Strange 
us  it  may  seem  to  those  who  recall  the  immense  plurality — 
over  2.r>.\00f> — by  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  carried  Ohio  n year 
ago.  Governor  Herrick  and  the  other  leaders  of  what  used 
to  be  called  the  Hanna  faction  are  ao  afraid  of  losing  the 
Slate  in  November  that  in  consideration  of  the  assistance 
rendered  them  in  the  canvas*  by  Judge  Forakkr  they  art- 
said  to  have  promised  him  the  Ohio  delegation  iu  the  next 
Republican  national  convention. 

The  engagement  made  by  Senator  Forakkr  to  *|M-ak  in 
Philadelphia  on  October  18,  in  la-half  of  Senator  Penrose's 
Republican  machine,  was  cancelled  by  him  in  a letter  dated 
October  8.  in  which  lie  broke  tlie  news  to  Chairman  Andrews 
that  the  reputation  of  the  Philadelphia  Republicans  wus  so 
noisome  that  he  could  not  afford  to  seem  to  be  on  their  side. 
“ 1 am  satisfied,”  lie  wrote,  “ that  if  I go  to  Philadelphia  to 
speak  at  this  time  it  will  be  interpreted  as  having  direct  refer- 
ence to  your  local  troubles  and  differences,  with  which  I can- 
not. with  propriety  have  anything  to  do,  instead  of  national 
politic*,  about  which  and  in  la-half  of  your  State  ticket  alone 
I was  invited  to  speak.  While  I think  this  is  unreasonable 
and  while  I dislike  exceedingly  to  recall  an  appointment  that 
has  been  announced,  yet  I am  unwilling  to  be  put  in  such 
attitude,  ami  therefore  cancel  my  engagement  for  the  18th.” 
In  an  interview  given  in  Cincinnati,  Mr.  Foraker  took  occa- 
sion to  deny  the  report  that  he  Imd  cancelled  Ilia  Philadelphia 
engagement  Is*- hum-  the  administration  disapproved  his  going 
them  lie  had  taken  110  thought  of  the  administration  in  the 
matter  011c  way  or  the  other,  and  would  not  have  been  influ- 
enced thereby  one  iota  if  he  bad.  He  *nid  further  that  lie 
had  not  attacked  the  administration,  nor  failed  to  support  it  in 
any  proposition  or  policy  except  the  railroad-rate  bill,  which 
be  considered  a bad  remedy  for  an  evil  which,  nevertheless 
ought  to  be  cured.  The  report  wn*  current  that  Senator 
FoRaK Eli's  reward  for  going  to  the  aid  of  the  PEXRosE-DntH A M 
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organization  was  to  Lave  been  the  support  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania delegation  at  the  next  Presidential  convention.  But 
the  service  was  too  dangerous.  No  Republican  of  national 
reputation  can  afford  to  help  the  remnants  of  the  Philadelphia 
ring  make  a tight  against  Mayor  Weaver. 


That  Mayor  George  B.  McClellan  will  be  reelected  to 
his  present  office  for  a term  now  extended  to  four  years  may 
be  taken  for  granted,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Citizens* 
Union,  the  Republican  organization,  and  the  so-called 
Municipal  Leugue  to  ugree  upon  a candidate.  He  is  assured, 
moreover,  of  an  overwhelming  majority  by  the  repeated 
failure  of  the  local  Republican  machine  to  discover  anybody 
willing  to  accept  a nomination  at  ifs  hands.  The  attempt 
to  divert  -Mr.  Charles  E.  IIi  oiiks  from  his  investigation  of 
life-insurance  companies  whs  preposterous  and  discreditable. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  any  event  Colonel  McClellan 
would  have  received  .the  votes  of  many  Republicans  who 
recognize  the  uprightness  and  efficiency  of  his  administration. 
The  prestige*  resulting  from  a huge  majority,  due  partly  to 
his  own  merits  and  partly  to  n lucky  concurrence  of  events, 
will  almost  certainly  eause  him -to  bo  put  forward  in  1906 
as  the  Democratic  nominee  for  the  Governorship  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  His  election  to  that  office  is  not  by  any  naans 
impossible,  although  the  Republican  nominee  for  the  Presi- 
dency carried  the  State  last  year  by  a plurality  of  more  than 
1 75,000.  When  elections  are  for  State  offices  alone,  they  are 
apt  to  be  closely  contested  in  the  Empire  commonwealth. 
Thus  in  1808  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  chosen  Governor  by  n 
plurality  of  less  than  18.0UO,  and  in  1902  Mr.  Odell  was  able 
to  secure  less  than  9000.  The  Republican  machine  in  the 
city  of  New  York  has  never  been  so  near  extinction  as  it  is 
to-day,  and  it  can  hardly  he  reconstructed  thoroughly  before 
1908.  The  consequent  diminution  of  the  Republican  vote 
in  the  metropolis  is  quite  likely  to  give  the  Goveniorship  to 
Mayor  McClellan  next  year,  in  which  event  it  may  !»e  dif- 
ficult for  Colonel  Brvan,  Governor  Folk,  or  any  other  Demo- 
crat, to  vie  with  him  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  two  years  later. 

At  a moment  when  tl»e  distressing  scarcity  of  Republican 
candidates  for  Mayor  made  it  seem  as  if  Mayor  McClellan 
might  have  a walkover,  Mr.  William  Randolph  H karst  con- 
sented to  run  ns  the  candidate  of  the  Municipal  Ownership 
party,  and  Mr.  William  M.  Ivins  accepted  the  nomination 
from  the  Republicans.  The  addition  of  the  names  id 
Mr.  1 (karst  mid  Mr.  Ivin  a on  the  ballots  will  make 
the  election  returns  more  interesting  reading  than  if  Mr. 
McClellan  had  the  course  oil  to  himself. 

We  shall  soon  learn  how  much  foundation  there  is  for  the 
interesting  report  that  the  Republican  leaders  who  are  art 
rayed  against  tariff  revision  propose  to  extinguish  the  deficit 
and  enlarge  considerably  the  Federal  revenue  by  relevying 
the  dollar  war-tax  on  beer  and  imposing  a duty  of  three  cents 
a pound  on  coffee  imported  from  foreign  countries.  It  is 
computed  that  $45,000,000  might  he  added  to  the  national 
income  from  the  former  source  and  $30,000,000  from  the 
hitter.  The  aggregate  addition  would  really  constitute  a large 
surplus,  for  the  deficit  has  already  been  much  reduced,  and 
without  any  new  legislation  would  probably  be  done  away 
with  in  the  course  of  a few  months.  One  argument  for 
creating  a surplus  is  that  the  appropriation  of  $10,000,000 
for  Panama  Canal  expenses  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  the 
existence  of  n surplus  would  permit  a new  appropriation  to 
Is*  mQdc,  while  otherwise  the  President  would  be  forced  to 
use  the  power  given  him  by  statute  of  issuing  ranal  bonds. 
The  brewers,  of  course,  will  fight  with  desperation  against 
the  reimposition  of  the  dollar  war-tax  on  their  commodity, 
and  the  old  clamor  for  a free  breakfast-table  will  doubtless 
lie  provoked  by  the  proposal  to  put  a duty  on  eoff«*r.  which 
is  now  on  the  free  list.  As  a matter  of  fuel,  it  would  la- 
the fault  of  the  Brazilian  government  if  coffee  should  cost 
the  American  consumer  any  more  than  it  does  now,  for  no 
sooner  did  we  remove  the  duty  on  the  Brazilian  berry  than 
the  Rio  de  Janeiro  legislature  subjected  it  to  an  equivalent 
export  tax.  If  we  should  now  reimpose  a duty,  the  Brazilian 
Congress  would  only  need  to  repeal  the  export  tax,  and  the 
berry  would  come  to  our  consumers  as  cheaply  as  before. 
We  doubt,  therefore,  whether  a duty  of  no  more  than  three 


cents  a pound  on  the  Brazilian  staple  would  afford  much  help 
to  the  coffee-planters  of  Porto  Rico.  They  require  more 
efficient  aid  than  that.  What  Porto  Rico  most  stands  in  need 
of  is  the  repeal  of  the  ill-coneeivod  and  insufficiently  debates] 
law  obstructing  the  inflow  of  American  capital  into  the  island. 


The  proper  time  at  which  to  increase  the  salary  of  President 
Roosevelt  for  his  current  term  was,  of  course,  during  the 
period  preceding  March  4.  1905.  It  is  futile  for  newspapers 
to  talk  about  asking  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress  to  provide  at 
this  late  date  the  money  needed  by  the  President  to  pay  for 
the  s|>ecia]'  trains  or  private  cars  used  by  him  in  his  journeys 
through  the  country.  The  American  people  want  to  see  and 
hear  their  Chief  Magistrate,  and  he  would  naturally  like  to 
gratify  their  desire,  but  how  cun  he  do  it  with  a salary  of 
$.■><-'.000  a year,  when  the  expense  of  the  single  trip  to  New 
Orleans,  which  he  is  about  to  take,  will  range  from  $5000  to 
$0000?  Under  the  circumstances,  what  is  to  be  done? 
We  answer.  Nothing.  The  time  to  act  was  last  winter  or  the 
winter  before,  when  wc  urged  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress  to 
see  to  it  that  after  the  termination  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  first 
term  the  President  of  the  United  States  should  have  a salary 
commensurate  with  tlie  greatness  of  his  office  ami  with  the 
calla  upon  him.  We  pointed  out  that  whereas  he  receives 
only  $50,000,  or  less  than  half  the  salary  paid  to  the  president 
of  many  an  American  life-insurance  company,  the  President 
of  the  French  Republic  ‘receives  $250,000  a year,  together 
with  large-  allowances  for  entertaining,  and  with  tin*  use  of 
two  palaces,  the  Elyseo  and  Fontainebleau,  which  art*  kept 
up  by  the  slate.  But  little  attention  was  paid  to  our  sug- 
gestion at  the  time  when  it  could  have  been  carried  out. 
Now  it  is  too  late,  so  far  as  Mr.  Roosevelt's  present  term 
is  concerned.  The  seventh  clause  of  the  first  section  of  the 
second  article  of  our  Federal  Constitution  provides  that  our 
President  shall  at  stated  times  receive  for  his  services  a com- 
pensation which  shall  neither  he  increased  nor  diminished 
during  the  period  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  ami 
he  shall  not  receive  during  that  period  out/  other  emolument 
from  the  United  States  or  any  of  them.  We  an*  unable  to  see 
how  an  appropriation  of  tl»e  money  needed  for  railway  jour- 
neys could  be  described  ns  no  “emolument.”  If  Congress 
were  foolish  enough  to  make  such  n grant,  we  do  not  believe 
that.  Tiikooork  Roosevelt  would  touch  a penny  of  it.  That 
is  no  reason  why  something  should  not  he  done  at  onee 
towards  fumi-diing  an  adequate  salary  for  the  next  occupant 
of  the  White  House. 

The  statement  made  on  October  7 in  the  Tuberculosis  Con- 
gress now  sitting  in  Paris  by  Professor  Behring.  the  cele- 
brated German  pathologist,  offers  at  least  some  ground  for 
hope  that  at  no  distant  date  a cure  will  be  forthcoming  for 
the  most  destructive  malady  to  which  the  human  race  is  sub- 
ject, and  which  is  aptly  termed  the  “ White  Plague.”  Pro- 
fessor Behring.  who,  it  may  be  remembered,  received  about 
a year  ago  a Nohkl  prize  of  $40,000  for  a previous  discovery 
in  therapeutics,  announced  that  he  is  on  the  way  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a means  of  arresting  the  development  of  tuber- 
culosis, but  that  he  deems  it  inexpedient  to  divulge  the 
precise  nature  of  the  remedial  agent  until  it  has  been  per- 
fected. He  explained,  however,  that  he  was  led  to  take  the 
right  path  of  inquiry  by  «-oneentrating  his  attention  on  the 
established  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  lesion  ob- 
served in  tuberculosis,  to  wit.  the  transparent  gray  granula- 
tions (Baii.k’s  granulations)  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  tubercles 
which  develop  into  suppuration  or  ossification  on  the  other 
It  occurred  to  him  that  Nature  herself  might  have  pln«N*d  the 
it-medy  beside  the  malady,  and  he  found  that  by  utilizing 
Haile’s  gray  granulations  (by  a process  to  be  mode  known 
later),  he  could  arrest  the  evolution  of  the  really  dangerous 
tubercular  lesion,  to  wit,  that  which  suppurates  and  causes  the 
prurient  dissolution  of  the  lung.  What  he  aims  to  do  is  to 
impregnate  the  living  cells  of  the  organism  with  a substance 
drawn,  as  we  understand  it,  from  Bailk’s  granulations— a 
substance  which,  for  the  present,  he  names  T C.  and  which, 
under  certain  conditions,  possesses  assimilating  qualities  rep- 
resenting the  quasi-vital  prineiph-s  of  tho*e  protective  bacilli 
which  the  well-known  Russian  biologist  Dr.  Mktciinirofp 
has  denominated  “ phagocytes.”  It  appears  not  to  bo  true, 
as  was  at  first  asserted,  that  Professor  Bruiuno  purposes  to 
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reserve  for  himself  during  a certain  period  the  profit  arising 
fmm  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  new  remedial  agent, 
lie  ha*  formally  disclaimed  any  purpose  of.  the  kind,  and 
there  is,  therefore,  no  occasion  to  discuss  the  propriety  of 
such  reservation  under  the  prevailing  code  of  medical  el  him. 
I'ndouhtedly  the  laborer  in  the  field  of  medical  research,  like 
any  other  laborer,  is  worthy  of  hi*  hire,  and  in  our  day.  for- 
tunately. he  is  likely  to  receive  it.  The  discovery  of  an  in- 
disputable cure  for  tuberculosis  would  entitle  Professor 
Hkiihino  to  a second  prize  of  $40,000  from  the  Nokkl 
fund  and  also  to  an  income  of  24,000  francs  from  the 
Prix  Loeave  reserved  by  the  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine 
for  the  conqueror  of  tuberculosis.  There  is  also  a report, 
we  know  not  how  well  founded,  that  a sum  of  $2,000,000 
has  been  set  apart  by  a rich  Brazilian  as  a reward  for 
such  a discovery.  We  have  no  doubt  that  similar  munif- 
icent encouragement  to  fruitful  work  in  the  field  of  thera- 
peutics will  before  long  bo  offered-  by  American  multi- 
millionaires. A good  deal  has  already  been  done  in  tliat  direc- 
tion by  a judicious  use  of  the  income  of  the  fund  ($10,000,000) 
created  by  Mr.  Axorew  Carnegie  for  the  promotion  of  scien- 
tific research. 

Has  the  hypothetical  planet  “Vulcan/*  which,  according 
to  Lhverkekk's  belief,  revolve*  between  Mercury  and  the  sun, 
been  identified,  or  rather,  rediscovered?  Mary  Proctor,  whose 
<’ompetei»cc  to  discuss  astronomical  subjects  will  not  be  dis- 
puted, says,  in  a communication  to  tlie  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  that  the  question  should  probably  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative  from  a preliminary  examination  of  certain 
photographs  taken  by  Professor  IIlssky,  of  the  Lick  Observa- 
tory, during  the  recent  total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  The  story 
of  w Vulcan”  forms. one  of  the  most  curious  chapters  in  the 
history  of  modern  astronomy.  In  1850  Lkyerrier  found,  as 
the  result,  of  n careful  study  of  all  the  observed  transits  of 
Mereurv.  that  the  perihelion  of  Mercury**  orbit  has  a move- 
ment of  nearly  thirty-eight  minutes  a century.  As  this  move- 
ment is  more  than  could  tie  accounted  for  by  the  action  of 
the  known  planets.  Eeykrmkk  explained  it  by  the  attraction 
of  an  us  yet  undiscovered  planet,  or  ring  of  small  planets, 
revolving  inside  the  Mercurial  orbit,  and  possessing  a mass 
about  half  as  great  as  that  of  Mercury  itself.  As  to  the 
soundness  of  I,KVKRRiKJt*s  general  conclusion*  there  has  been 
a concensus  among  astronomers,  including  even  those — a large 
majority — who  have  denied  the  existence  of  44  Vulenli.” 


As  it  happened,  however,  an  amateur  astronomer,  I.es- 
cakhai'LT,  food  after  the  outcome  of  Ekykhrier's  calculations 
had  been  published,  announced  that  he  had  seen  the  unknown 
planet  crossing  the  sun  nine  month*  before.  Lkverrirr  seenjs 
to  have  been  satisfied  with  the  evidence  submitted.  At  all 
events,  tin*  name  44  Vulcan  ” was  bestowed  upon  the  new  mem- 
tier  of  the  solar  system,  to  which  was  assigned  a distance  of 
i:$.tm0,<RMi  miles  from  the  sun,  and  it  was  computed  that  it* 
revolution  around  that  luiiiiuary  would  occupy  a little  over 
nineteen  days.  There  was  further  assigned  to  it  an  apparent 
diameter  of  nliout  sewn  minutes,  which  would  make  it* 
uetual  diameter  about  2500  miles,  or  somewhat  greater  than 
that  of  the  moon.  From  that  day  to  this,  however.  44  Vulcan” 
has  never  again  been  seen,  though  it  has  been  often  scarch«sl 
for.  Should  the  development  of  Professor  IIihsky’s  photo- 
graph* demonstrate  its  existence,  the  attention  of  astronomer* 
will  lie  concentrated  on  it  during  the  next,  total  eclipse  of 
the  sun,  and  additional  facts  concerning  it  may  lx*  expected 
to  be  learned.  One  of  the  interesting  question*  which  may 
then  be  answered  is  the  following:  Doe*  the  new  planet  in 
tl»e  course  of  each  twenty-four  hour*  present  alternately  one 
side  and  then  the  other  to  the  sun.  as  is  the  case  with  the 
earth  and  with  the  planets  exterior  to  our  own  globe?  Or 
does  44  Vulcan.”  like  Venu*  mid  Mercury,  always  keep  one  side 
toward*  the  sun,  as  the  moon  alway*  keep*  one  side  towards 
the  earth ? Mary  Piuktur  reminds  us  that,  in  1**0.  Schia- 
parelli, the  Milanese  astronomer,  discovered  that  the  interior 
planets,  Venus  and  Mercury,  always  kept  the  same  face 
turned  toward*  the  sun.  It  followed,  of  course,  that  in  the 
case  of  these  two  planets  perpetual  day  must  reign  on  one 
side  and  (s-rpclmil  night  upon  the  other.  If  we  might  argue 
from  analogy',  this  would  be  expected  to  be  the  case  with 
4i  V ulean  ” also. 


Although  of  late  years  some  of  the  largest  universities  in 
our  Eastern  State*  have  been  at  pains  to  lengthen  the  term 
of  study  proscribed  as  a requisite  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine,  there  seems  to  he  no  abatement  of  the  inpour 
of  recruits  iuto  the  medical  profession.  Why  should  a young 
man  or  a young  woman  want  to  be  a doctor  in  these  clays, 
unless,  indeed,  he  or  she  is  impelled  by  an  irresistible  attrac- 
tion to  that  cnlling?  Owing  partly,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that 
medical  ethics  forbid  a practitioner  to  reserve  for  his  ex- 
clusive u*e  a remedy  that  he  may  have  discovered  for  a de- 
structive malady,  the  fortunes  acquired  in  the  profession  are 
few.  and  none  of  these  is  colossal.  It  may  be  that  in  the 
city  of  New  York  eight  sir  ten  general  practitioners,  or  what 
we  used  to  call  44  family  doctors,”  if  they  Implicit  to  gain  a 
fashionable  clientele,  may  earn  above  fifty  thousand  dollar* 
a year.  Certain  specialist*  or  certain  fatuous  surgeons  may 
earn  as  much  or  more.  We  doubt,  howex'er,  whether  in  the 
whole  country  there  are  a hundred  physicians  or  surgeons 
that  derix’e  such  an  income  from  the  practice  of  their  pro- 
fession. We  venture  to  assert  that  if  an  exhaustive  and  trust- 
worthy investigation  were  made  it  would  be  found  that  the 
average  earning*  of  qualified  and  certified  doctors  of  medicine 
in  the  United  State*  do  not  exceed  $000  a .war.  Nor  are 
the  United  State*  except  inmil  a*  regard*  the  inadequate  pay 
of  the  medical  profession.  Undoubtedly  in  a great  capital 
like  Berlin  doctors  earn  more  on  an  average  than  they  do 
in  the  minor  cities  of  Germany,  to  say  nothing  of  the  small 
town*  and  rural  districts.  Vet  statistics  show  that  of  the 
2000  medical  practitioner*  in  Berlin,  54  earn  from  $225  to 
$200  a year;  201  from  $200  to  $525;  ami  200  from  $525  to 
$T50.  Of  practitioners  earning  from  $750  to  $1250,  there 
are  280;  and,  in  the  ease  of  024  practitioners,  the  income 
exceed*  the  last-men  tinned  sum.  In  Italy  the  average  income 
of  the  poor-law  medical  officer,  who  is  not  allowed  to  engage 
in  medical  practice,  is  $500  a year  or  less.  In  Belgium  the 
earning*  of  country  doctors  range  from  $400  to  $2000  a year. 
Tn  Holland,  in  Denmark,  in  Portugal,  in  Austria,  and  in 
Hungary  the  average  pay  of  doctor*  is  somewhat  higher, 
and,  as  the  cost  of  living  in  those  countries  is  relatively  low, 
they  are  often  able  to  save  something.  On  the  whole,  however, 
if  we  include  within  our  purview  Kuropo  a*  well  a*  the  United 
States,  we  must  acknowledge  that  medicine  is  an  extremely 
ill-paid  profession. 

This  is  a strange  rumor  that  comes  to  us  from  Tokio. 
the  rumor  that  Admiral  Togo's  flag-ship  was  blown  up  by 
its  own  officers  to  quell  a mutiny  among  the  seamen  caused 
by  the  news  of  the  Portsmouth  Treaty.  The  rejxirt  would 
be  incnslihlc  if  the  tile*  of  Jajwuie*e  pn|ters  did  not  hour  wit- 
ness in  their  cartoon*  and  editorials  to  the  intense  and  wide- 
spread indignation  and  disgust  which  the  renouncement  of 
the  demand  for  an  indemnity  and  the  surrender  to  Russia 
of  the  northern  half  of  Sakhalin  aroused  among  the  masses 
of  tlie  Mikado’*  subjects.  Directly  or  indirectly,  Baron 
Komi  ra,  the  principal  Japanese  plenipotentiary,  was  threat- 
ened with  u*sa**iuation.  or  invited  to  cmnnriT  hari-kari,  after 
the  traditional  fashion  of  the  Samurai.  It  may  or  may  not 
have  been  with  ait  eye  to  tin-  unpleasant  reception  which  ap- 
parently awaited  hi*  employers  and  himself  that  Mr.  Dbx- 
xisn.v,  the  American  adviser  of  the  Japanese  envoys,  took 
occasion  to  say  at  Seattle,  before  leaving  the  United  State*, 
that  the  mere  pecuniary  value  of  tlie  concessions  scoured  by 
Japan  at  Portsmouth  was  immeasurably  greater  than  hail 
been  generally  supposed.  He  put  the  value  of  tlie  two  groups 
of  coal-tuines  adjoining  the  Japanese  section  of  the  Mmiehu- 
i inn  Railway,  and  conveyed  by  Russia  to  the  Island  Empire, 
at  $300,000,000.  and  appraisal  tlie  quickly  obtainable  mineral 
treasure*  of- the  southern  half  of  Sakhalin  at  nu  equal  sum: 
to  say  nothing  of  the  profits  of  the  fishing  rights  conceded 
to  Japan  along  Ru**ia'*  Pacific  littoral,  the  cost  of  the  forti- 
fications and  building*  erected  at  Port  Arthur,  Dalny,  and 
various  stations  on  the  Manchurian  Railway;  and,  finally, 
the  compensation  payable  by  Russia  for  the  sustenance  ami 
core  of  tens  of  thousands  of  prisoners.  It  seem?  probable  that 
before  Baron  Komtha  nw'lii*  Tokio  his  fellow  countrymen 
will  have  hceome  reconciled  to  the  treaty  and  reudy  to  excuse 
him  from  tin*  performance  of  self-slaughter.  The  truth,  of 
course,  is  that  Japan  has  reason  to  exult  rather  than  com- 
plain,  if  the  substantial  trains  of  the  war  be*  considered  in 
conjunction  with  the  absolute  control  of  the  Strait  of  Korea, 
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wlkit'li  f !»«■  treaty  with  Great  Britain  has  assured,  and  thus 
rendered  certaia  the  quick  assimilation  of  Korea. 


A unique  feature  of  the  population  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  ns  the  latest  census  (fives  it.  is  the  preponderance  of 
the  metropolitan  element,  which  exceed*  fifty  |x*r  cent.  The 
nearest  approach  to  this  state  of  thintrs  is  presented  in  Mary- 
land,  when*  Baltimore  contains  about  forty-five  per  cent,  of 
all  the  human  beings  in  the  State.  The  city  of  Philadelphia, 
on  tin*  other  hand,  was  credited  in  Bant  with  only  about  one- 
fifth  of  Pennsylvania**  imputation.  We  scarcely  need  point 
out  that  New  York  city  is  anomalous  in  respect  of  the  vast 
munerieal  superiority  of  the  foreign-horn  element.  Of  (ler- 
mans  there  are  now  about  tjtJtUKNI;  of  Irish,  os  nuuiy,  and  of 
Jews  as  many.  The  Italians  are  at  present  believed  to  num- 
ber nearly  luilf  a million,  and  are  increasing  rapidly.  The 
native  whites  of  native  parents  on  both  sides  constituted  in 
I Stott  only  about  a fifth  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  city, 
and  during  the  last  five  years  the  percentage  has  lierii  steadily 
declining.  If  the  recent  rate  of  increase  by  immigration  con- 
tinues, Greater  New  York  will  soon  *urpu**  the  Greater  Lon- 
don,  which,  in  1901,  contained  human  beings. 

President  Eliot  said  to  his  Fn’sliiucn : “It  is  well  to  learn 
to  work  intensely.  It  is  well  to  do  in  one  day  what  it  takes 
three  to  do  ordinarily.  It  is  well  not  to  take  four  years  to  do 
what  can  lie  done  in  three."  44  Nor  three  minutes  to  do 
what  can  1m*  done  in  two,"  says  the  Roehmter  Union,  and 
calls  it  good  advice  when  applied  to  track  events.  It  i * 
good  advice,  and  wiili  a modi  wider  application  than  that, 
but  it  leavi*s  something  to  In*  said  on  another  side.  They 
say  tiiat  English  miittoH  no  longer  has  the  flavor  it 
used  to  have  liecausc  it  comes  to  market  too  young. 
Sheep  killed  when  two  or  three  years  aid  are  more  profit- 
able to  «ell  than  sheep  twice  their  age.  hut  the  older  inut 
ton  that  has  grazed  on  the  hills  quid  seen  life  has  a flavor 
that  the  young  mutton  hasn’t.  Mutton  is  not  the  only  thing 
in  the  making  of  which  what  is  saved  in  time  is  apt  to  be  lost 
in  flavor.  Some  of  the  college  graduate*  who  take  three  years 
to  do  what  might  be  done  in  four  doubtless  pay  in  flavor  for 
what  they  save  in  time.  With  others  the  year  saved  may  be 
clear  gain,  because  of  their  imperviousness  to  the  finpr  flavors 
of  the  humanities,  and  others  still  may  soak  up  all  then*  is 
in  a college  course  in  three  years.  In  art,  in  literature,  great 
works  usually  take  abundant  time  for  meditation,  though  the 
actual  performance  may  he  quickly  done.  St.  («  \t'm:\s  loves  to 
take  three  years  to  do  six  months’  work.  (Srims  Am:  says 
he  wrote  44  The  College  Willow  " in  four  weeks,  44  ami  it  never 
touched  anything  but  the  high  spots  in  its  career  and  is  still 
gayl.v  galloping  on,"  hut  that  rapidity  of  execution  came 
after  lie  had  got  the  right  idea,  which.  Ik*  says,  is  the  whole 
thing  in  playwriting.  John  Sargent,  the  painter,  works 
very  rapidly,  and  is  a fine  example  in  art  of  the  ability  to 
work  intensely  which  T>r.  F.liot  commends.  He  is  also  a fine 
example  of  a man  who  knows  his  trade.  To  be  able  to  «do 
three  days’  work  in  one,  and  do  it  well,  is  an  excellent  thing 
even  if  you  put  the  energy  of  nil  three  days  into  that  one 
day’s  work.  In  that  ease-  you  have  the  other  two  days  to  loaf 
and  play  and  think  in, — a time  of  incubation  preparatory  to 
the  next  period  of  effort.  A good  many  men  can  learn  to  do 
three  days’  work  in  one  day  out  of  three,  hut  the.  men  who  can 
do  three  days’  work  every  day  are  scarce,  and  command  high 
wages.  Finally,  though  not  to  take  three  minutes  for  what 
can  be  done  in  two  is  u good  rub*  in  track  athletics,  it  does  not 
apply  so  well  to  the  great  business  of  eating. 


And  so  President  Rooskvk.LT  Iui*  adjusted  his  energies  to 
the  timely  task  of  getting  the  football  rules  revised!  Nobody 
is  fitter  for  the  work  than  he.  Nobody  better  understand*  the 
spirit  ill  which  football  should  Is*  played,  or  hns  more  influ- 
ence with  players,  or  ii*  in  a better  position  to  induce  the 
uugu*t  artificer*  of  the  rules  to  do  anything  in  reason.  It 
nmkot  one  wonder  whether  the  Great  Father’s  successor  in 
office  will  find  us  still  a people  eapahle  of  taking  care  of  our- 
selves, but  that  is  a bridge  which  we  need  not  cross  until  we 
come  to  it.  Meanwhile  llie  reformation  of  football  is  n hard 
job.  It  does  not  require  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  und 
therefore  is  not  impossible,  hut  it  is  hard.  President  Eliot 
aavs  **o.  He  says  that  Hr.  Roosevelt's  only  chance  i*  to  con- 
vince the  football  men  that  the  evils  of  fuotbull  are  intoler- 


able. That  would  Ik*  almost  a.*  hard  as  to  convince  the  Senate 
that  anything  was  intolerable,  if  it  were  not  that  the  President 
can  assemble  the  more  responsible  football  men  and  personally 
exhort  them,  whereas  the  Senate  can  bur  its  door  agnin-q 
him, .and  go  on  doing  and  undoing  things  its  own  way.  Tin* 
cubiuct  is  at  one  with  the  President  on  the  football  issue  so 
far  as  heard  from.  Secretary  Takt  avers  that  there  shall  lx* 
ijo  rough  play  in  his  department,  and  that  if  any  West  Point 
or  AmiH]Milis  cadet  play*  football  brutally  he  will  sit  down 
hard  on  him.  Happily,  football  as  played  by  the  army  and 
navy  comes  as  near  being  model  football  as  any  that  is  ployed. 
The  President's  concern  about  football,  which  is  chiefly  a 
college  sport,  naturally  recalls  the  suggestion  often  made  that 
he  is  likely  iu  due  time  to  be  a college  president  himself. 

Object-lessons  in  reformed  football  arc*  now  being  given  in 
this  country  b.v  Sir  Charlrr  KihkpatkR'K  and  a team  of  Eng- 
lish Amateur  Association  football  players.  They  play  associa- 
tion football,  ami  say  their  game  is  much  more  entertaining 
than  ours,  ami  not  nearly  so  dangerous.  They  want  our 
college  men  to  see  it.  We  fcar-our  players  would  consider  it 
a desecration  of  football  to  use  it  for  mere  purposes  of  enter- 
tainment. They  seem  to  want  a thoroughly  serious  game. 


A Boston  despatch  says  that  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  voted,  on  October  11.  to  withdraw  from  further 
consideration  of  the  alliance  with  Harvard,  and  discharge  its 
conference  committee.  No  doubt  this  conclusion  springs 
immediately  from  the  decision  of  the  court  that  “Tech" 
could  not  sell  its  Poston  projierty.  Maybe  it  is  all  for  the 
best.  The  alliance  seemed  highly  suitable  ami  desirable,  hut 
was  unpopular  with  a large  majority  of  the  parties  most  con- 
cerned. It  might  have  l«*d  to  divorce. 

Prrsuk'iit  Rmunkvelt  is  too  much  alive  still  to  In*  eligible 
for  a niche  iu  tile  Hall  of  Fame,  hut  the  papers  say  that  a 
club  ha*  l>cen  formed  to  preserve  the  house  in  New  York  in 
which  he  was  horn,  as  a place 'of  historical  interest.  The 
house  is  at  28  East  Twentieth  Stns*t,  and  the  club  is  going 
to  have  a dinner  tinge  on  Colonel  Kihwevklt's  birthday. 
October  27.  Of  course  then1  is  a speculative  side  to  any 
movement  to  preserve  a man’s  birthplace  while  he  is  still  alive 
and  active,  hut  it  is  better  than  an  average  business  gamble 
that  this  Imusc  will  prove  to  be  worth  preserving. 

The  scheme  of  the  New  York  University’s  Temple  of  Fame 
provided  that  the  judges  should  fill  fifty  of  the  ISO  panels  to 
start  with,  and  thereafter  till  five  panels  every  five  years. 
There  are  one  hundred  judges,  and  at  least  tift.v-one  votes  arc 
required  to  place  a name  on  a panel.  No  one  can  be  chosen 
who  is  not  American-born,  and  has  not  been  dead  at  least  ten 
years.  In  1900,  when  the  first  vote  was  taken,  only  twent.v- 
nine  panel*  were  filled.  When  a second  -vote  was  taken  early 
this  nionth  then*  remained  to  1m*  filled  twenty-one  vacancies 
left  over  from  1900,  ami  five  mon-;  twenty-six  in  all.  Five 
of  these  vacancies  were  filled  by  the  names  of  Lowell,  Wiiit 
tier.  General  Sherman,  John  Qrtxcv  Adams.  and  Jam  km 
Madison.  At  the  time  of  the  tir*t  vote  it  was  np|»arciit  that 
then*  wen*  foreign-born  Americans  whose  names  belonged  on 
llie  tablets.  Provision  was  made  for  a hall  with  thirty  iwiiels 
for  them,  and  for  another  hall  with  sixty  panel*  for  famous 
American  women,  both  native  ami  foreign  horn.  By  this  year’s 
vote  the  names  of  H amilton.  Agassiz,  and  Pam.  Jones,  and  of 
Mart  Lyon.  Emily  Ciiihbock  Johnson,  and  Maria  Mitchell 
were  chosen  in  the  new  classes.  Among  the  men  voted  for 
who  have  failed  as  yet  to  be  chosen  are  Calhoun.  Sumner. 
General  Jackson  (remarkable  to  say),  Seward,  GaHFIKLO, 
Blaine.  Beecher,  Noaii  Webster.  Horace  Grkki.ey.  Fbni- 
more  (’ooi’ER,  Edgar  Allan  Pok.  Phillips  Brooks.  Bryant. 
Holmes,  Parkman,  Bancroft,  Prescott.  General  Sheridan, 
Mark  Hopkins,  Km's  Choate,  and  many  others  whom  every; 
schoolboy  knows  about.  It  is  a vigorous  scrub,  and  would 
yield  n team  that,  would  stand  up  strung  against  any  of  the 
chosen  oik's,  except  tla*  squad  that  include  Washington, 
Franklin,  Lincoln.  Webster.  Jkppbrmon,  Emerson,  and 
Grant.  There  is  no  serious  lack  of  famous  American*,  hut 
the  voting  i*  nil  done  by  letter.  No  judge  vote*  for  more 
person*  than  there  an-  vacancies,  ami  no  name  i-»  choftlt 
which  is  not  included  in  the  lists  of  at  least  lialf  of  the 
qualified  electors. 
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How  Does  Government  Regulation  of 
Railway  Rates  Work? 

Tint  constitutional  objections  to  the  formulation  and  enforce- 
ment of  railway  rate*  by  Congrcw  or  by  it*  agent,  a commission, 
have  Imsmi  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Kuhahu  Outer,  rx-Sccretary  of 
State.  Ahsumini'.  however,  for  the  wtkt-  of  iirumupnl,  -that  such 
rcgulnt iun  wouhl  be  sanctioned  by  the  Inilitl  States  Supreme 
Court,  we  are  confronted  by  the  question,  How  would  it  work  iu 
practice?  A g.ent  dml  of  light  i*  thrown  on  llie  inquiry  by  Pro- 
fnwr  II Luo  Riciiakd  Mkykr.  uf  the  University  of  Chicago,  in  a 
recently  published  volume,  which  pmMie*  llie  outcome  of  a 
painstaking  study  of  railway  rule  making  which  has  occupied  some 
twelve  year*,  and  has  covered  nof  only  the  Lnitcd  State*,  but 
Germany,  France.  Austria  - Hungary.  Ruwdn.  the  Daiiuhian  prin- 
cipalities. and  the  Australian  colonies  of  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wale*.  The  author  evidently  Itegan  liis  investigations  without  any 
prejudice  in  favor  of  or  against  government  regulation,  and  he 
has  pursued  tlu-in  in  an  impartial  and  a judicial  way.  It  is  lio 
fault  of  his.  but  of  the  facts,  that  the  net  result  of  his  re- 
searches has  been  the  disclosure  of  such  overwhelming  proofs  of 
the  evils  of  state  direction  of  industry,  or  state  interference  with 
its  natural  course,  that  he  has  become  irmly  convinced  of  the 
unwisdom  of  government  regulation  of  railway*  or  their  rates. 
If  the  hook  is  published  at  this  time,  before  the  author  was 
able  to  bring  all  hi*  statist ics  down  to  date,  it  is  because  of  the 
patent  possibility  that  Congress,  influenced  by  the  discontent  pro- 
voked in  some  sections  of  the  country  bv  the  friction  necessarily 
ineiib-nt  to  the  transaction  of  the  complin-led  business  of  trans- 
portation. may  Is-  leal  to  enact  ill-considered  law*  granting  dan- 
gerously cnlargrd  powers  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
It  i*  true  enough,  a*  Professor  Mkykr  says  in  his  preface,  that  in 
the  dis4-us«iou  of  n radical  departure  from  the  rfjjime  of  indi- 
vidualism and  industrial  freedom,  under  which  the  United  States 
have  attained  a regnant  position  in  manufacture  and  commerce, 
loo  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  lessons  that  might  he 
learm-d  freni  the  experience  of  other  nations,  which  have  adopted 
in  greater  or  less  degree  a policy  of  government  control  of  trans- 
portation. 

Let  us  consider  in  detail  the  conclusions  to  which  Professor 
Mkykr  lias  found  himself  Irresistibly  drawn  by  a study  of  the 
facts.  Fully  to  appreciate  those  conclusions,  wp  should  keep  in 
view  thr  fundamental  truth  that  the  problem  of  railway  rates 
is  quite  as  much  the  problem  of  the  adjustment  of  the  conflict- 
ing interests  of  rival  producing  centres,  rival  markets,  and  rival 
distributing  point*  as  it  i*  the  problem  of  the  adjustment  of  the 
conflicting  interests  of  competing  railway*,  or.  flnall.v.  of  the  ad- 
justment of  the  conflicting  interests  of  railways  and  the  public. 
This  truth  is  brought  out  distinctly  in  the  experience  of  the  United 
States,  where  it  has  not  infrequently  been  easier  to  effect  a com- 
promise between  the  conflicting  interests  of  competing  railway* 
than  to  reconcile  flic  conflicting  interests  of  rival  producing  cen- 
tre*. markets,  and  distributing  points.  The  same  truth  bn*  been 
demonstrated  even  more  clearly  in  those  countries  which  have 
adopted  unreservedly  the  principle  of  state  ownership  or  state 
regulation  of  railways.  In  those  countries  the  invariable  result 
of  the  innovation  has  been  to  transfer  from  the  field  of  business 
to  the  field  of  politics  the  perplexing  questions  of  trade  rivalry 
and  jealousy,  excited  by  the  possible  minimizing  of  distance 
which  a railway  may  effect.  Professor  Mkykr  shows  that  under 
government  ownership  or  direction  the  sectiontH  conflicts  brought 
about  in  the  distribution  of  railway  development  have  at  times 
Iwen  so  fierce  that  it  ha*  become  needful  partially  to  paralyze 
certain  lines  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  them  from  opening  new 
producing  region*,  new  markets,  or  new  rntrrpola.  For  example, 
under  government  ownership  of  railway*  in  Prussia,  although  that 
country  possessea  the  most  enlightened  and  most  . independent 
Imreaiii-ratic  administration  that  the  world  has  known,  the  State 
Itailway  Department  is  not  allowed  to  make  railway  rates  that 
will  permit  the  surplus  grain,  timber,  and  la-el  sugar  of  eastern 
Prussia  to  move  by  rail  to  the  markets  of  the  mining  and  itinmi- 
fiu-luring  regions  along  the  Rhine.  there  to  compete  with  the 
grain,  tiinU-r.  and  beef  sugar  produced  in  central  and  western 
flrrnwny.  The  failure,  too.  of  the  Prussian  State  Railway  De- 
Irirtnient'*  effort*  to  get  the  iron  and  steel  producers  of  the  Saar 
district  to  agree  with  the  iron  and  steel  producers  of  thr  Ruhr 
district  on  what  shall  constitute  relatively  reasonable  rati-*  on 
iron  ores  moving  from  the  Saar  to  thr  Ruhr,  and  on  coke  moving 
from  i he  Ruhr  to  the  Saar.  Iiu*  fur  upward*  of  two  decade*  pre- 
vented the  Herman  iron  and  steel  industry  from  exploiting  fm-ly 
the  large*!  iron-ore  de|>o*its  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  those, 
namely,  of  the  Saar  district.  I'nder  the  free  play  of  competition, 
the  Rnhr  iron  ami  *tcel  industry  would  outstrip  the  Saar  indus- 
try. but  the  Stale  Railway  Department  eannot  permit  flint  free 
play  of  competition.  Ie*t  it  expose  the  government  to  thg  charge 
of  favoring  the  Ruhr  industry.  Such,  in  fine,  has  been  the  partly*!* 
of  the  Prussian  railways  under  government  made  railway  rates 
that  the  grain,  tirnhn.  and  beet-sugar  producers  of  esi*ti-vn  Prus- 


sia, as  well  aa  the  iron  and  steel  manufacture!*  of  the  Ruhi 
district,  have  had  to  resuscitate  river  and  canal  transportation, 
which,  under  the  former  rf'gimc  of  private  ownership  of  railways, 
lwdc  fair  to  go  the  way  of  the  old-fashioned  stage-coach  in  tier 
many,  as  it  ha*  gone  in  the  United  States.  A*  thing*  are  now  in 
Germany,  the  railways  under  the  rf-gime  of  government  made  rate* 
are  reduced  to  the  miliordinute  function  of  feeder*  to  the  river 
and  canal  boat*. 

Pro/ctMor  Mkyer's  investigation*  have  further  proved  that  the 
*«iue  trade  jealousy  which  prevent*  the  Prussian  State  Railway 
Department  from  making  rates  that  would  permit  the  agricul- 
tural prodm-t*  and  the  timber  of  eastern  Germany  to  move  hv 
rail  into  western  Germany  has  also  prevented  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the  state  railway  department*  in  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary.  and  the  Dunubian  principalitir*  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing the -free  movement  by  rail  into  western  Europe  of  the 
agricultural  product*  and  the  timber  of  Au*tria-Hungwry  and 
the  Dnnuhian  principalities  on  the  one  hand  and  the  free  move- 
ment eastward  of  the  manufacture*  of  western  Europe  on  the 
other.  There  exists,  indeed,  continuous  rail  connection  between 
the  North  Sea  and  the  lthu-k  Sea.  hut  it  is  lined  mainly  for  the 
carriage  of  |M**enger*  and  the  mail*.  The  exchange  of  mere-ha n- 
diiH-  between  western  and  eastern  Europe  ha*  still  to  la-  effected 
mainly,  aa  it  was  two  thousand  year*  ago,  hv  menus  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Professor  Mkykr  cites  by  way  of  example  the 
case  of  a large  mill  near  Dresden,  mi  the  Elite,  which  grind* 
Rumanian  wheat  exclusively.  Every  pound  of  that  wheat  goe* 
down  the  Danube  to  the  Hlaek  Sea,  them*-  by  way  of  the  Med- 
iterranean to  Hamburg,  and  the  net  up  the  Ella-.  In  Russia  a sim- 
ilar paralysis  of  the  railways  through  trade  jealousies,  and  a 
similar  resultant  recourse  to  traiuqiortutiou  hv  river,  are  en- 
countered. For  instance-,  on  the  opening  of  the  Siberian  Rnilway 
in  I Hlifi . the  landed  interest*  of  western  Russia  protested  that 
they  must  not  lie  exposed  to  competition  from  the  wheat  raised 
upon  the  cheap  lands  of  Siberia.  They  succeeded  in  compelling 
the  government  to  place  prohibitive  charge-*  upon  the  carriage  of 
Siberian  grain.  *o  that  it  ha*  In-cii  impossible  to  develop  the  enor- 
mous Siberian  wheat-field*. 

What  is  true  of  monarchic*  i*  equally  true  nf  democratic  coun- 
tries, a*  regards  government  regulation  of  railway  rates.  In  the 
Australian  continent,  mo  far  a*  government  ownership  prevails, 
jealousy  constrains  each  colony  to  refuse  to  cooperate  with  its 
neighbor*  in  the  promotion  of  trade  and  industry.  The  two  most 
important  colonies — Victoria  and  New  South  Wales — still  main- 
tain separate  gauge*  on  their  respective  railway  systems.  They 
raise  materially  the  rates  on  freight  sent  from  one  colony  to  the 
other.  New  South  Wales  ha*  refused  to  connect  its  railway  lines 
in  the  southwestern  section  of  the  colony  with  the  Victorian  net- 
work, lest  trade  should  I*  diverted  from  Sydney  to  Melbourne. 
Australia,  in  a word,  still  stands  where  the  United  States  stood 
before  the  civil  war,  when  the  Legislature  of  New  York  ordered 
that  the  State-aided  Erie  Railroad  should  la-gin  at  a point  twenty- 
five  miles  from  New  York,  lest  Jersey  City  be  benefited  by  the 
building  of  the  road:  and  when  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  forbade 
the  I tu  Hi  more  and  Ohio  Company  to  build  an  extension  of  its  line 
to  Pittsburg,  lest  the  trade  of  that  city  should  be  diverted  in  part 
from  Philadelphia  to  llaltimore. 

Now  what  has  Iwen  the  experience  of  the  United  State*  a*  re- 
gard* the  measures  already  taken  to  secure  a regulation  of  rail- 
way rates  by  the  Federal  government?  Professor  Mkykr  recalls 
that  when  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  created  un- 
der the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  it  found  in  existence  in  this 
country  a heterogeneous  mass  of  railway  rates,  made  with  the 
sole  aim  of  promoting  trade,  or.  in  other  word*,  of  causing  two 
blade*  of  gras*  to  grow  in  the  place  of  one.  Discrimination — the 
result  of  the  exercise  of  discretion  by  the  common  carriers  them- 
selves— wa*  the  keystone  of  the  situation.  That  discrimination 
was  not  capricious,  but  the  outcome  of  meeting  with  intelligence 
and  murage  the  need*  of  trade  and  industry.  Thr  effect  of  it 
had  lieen.  as  we  have  said,  the  evolution  of  a heterogeneous  ma*s 
of  railway  rates  that  knitted  the  different  producing,  distrib- 
uting, ami  consuming  nee  t ion*  of  the  republic  into  a more  compact 
trading  unit  than  was  to  lie  found  anywhere  else  in  the  world, 
and  carried  the  exploitation  of  our  natural  resources  further  than 
ever  hail  liven  carried  the  exploitation  of  the  resource*  of  any* other 
country.  Just  here  we  are  reminded  that  the  act  to  regulate 
commerce  did  not  forbid  all  discrimination,  but  only  prohibited 
unjust  and  unreasonable  discrimination.  The  necessity  of  dis- 
ci imination  has  been  recognized  repeatedly  by  the  Federal  courts, 
iiu  lolling  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  their  in- 
terpretation and  application  of  that  statute.  It  ha*  turned  out. 
a*  a matter  of  fad.  that  the  existing  American  railway  rate*  do 
not.  involve  numerous  unjust  discrimination*.  Professor  Mktks 
point*  out  that,  in  the  eighteen  years  of  its  existence,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  ha*  taken  into  thr  Federal  court*  a 
multitude  of  cuef*  involving  alleged  unjust  discrimination,  with 
the  unexpected  result  that,  so  far  as  the  courts  have  gone  into 
thp  merit*  of  tho«e  cases,  they  have,  almost  without  exception, 
held  that,  the  rale*  in  question  were  not  improper,  and  did  not 
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result  in  unjust  or  undue  discrimination.  The  courts  adjudged 
that  the  conitnisaion’a  charges  of  unfair  preference  were  not  war- 
ranted by  the  fact*,  but  that  those  charge*  had  been  made  under 
the  influence  of  " theories  of  transportation  ” and  theories  of 
social  progress,"  for  which  the  court*  could  find  no  justification 
in  the  act  to  regulate  coiniiu>ree. 

l*rofe««or  .Mkyhi,  of  course,  does  not  deny  that  there  are  in  force 
some  adjustments  of  rates  that  hare  caused  a (tarliul  impairment 
of  the  trade  ami  uulni(try  of  particular  places — an  impairment 
that  mayhap  might  have  iteen  avoided  if  human  l«*ing»  were  leas 
prone  to  error.  He  declares,  however,  that  very  rarely  has  he 
found  it  possible  to  impute  to  bad  faith  and  deliberate  injustice 
such  impairment  of  trade  and  industry,  lie  insists  that  to  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  atieli  rases  may  rightly  la*  applied  the 
words  used  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  itself,  when  it 
expressed  the  opinion  that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  injustice  had  been 
done  to  Lacrosse,  Wisconsin,  by  the  differentials  fixed  in  1SK4 
by  Mr.  G.  M.  Bourn,  who  acted  «.<  arbitrator  for  the  regulation 
of  the  competition  for  the  tunilier  traffic  from  Laero-.se.  Winona, 
and  other  Wisconsin  plates  to  Missouri  River  points.  Thr  com- 
mission said:  "This  criticism  of  the  Eau  Claire  differential  car- 
ries with  it  no  general  impeach  merit  of  Mr.  Boorr.’s  decision.  On 
the  contrary,  his  award  deserves  great  commendation.  It  was  an 
intelligent  ami  conscientious  judgment,  and  shows  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome.”  The  commission  went  on 
to  pronounce  it  not  surprising  that  its  trial  of  the  differentials 
for  eight  years  should  have  disclosed  ground  for  complaint  on  the 
part  of  some  localities:  the  real  cause  for  surprise  being  that  a 
schedule  of  rates  should  have  lieen  devised  which  has  since  been 
observed  by  so  many  roads,  and  has  proved  fairly  acceptable  to 
so  many  communities.  Its  eventual  correction  in  a single  particu- 
lar involved  no  reflection  on  its  general  excellence. 

What  is  the  ultimate  conviction  planted  in  Professor  Mkykk'h 
mind  by  a careful  study  of  government  regulation  of  railway  rates 
.In'  *«  many  different  countries?  He  holds  that  the  verdict  of  ex- 
perience is  unmistakable  and  incontrovertible.  Alike  in  Germany. 
Xustria-Hnngary,  Russia,  the  Danuhian  principalities,  the  Aus- 
tralian self- governing  colonies,  and  the  I'nited  State*,  it  has  proved 
impracticable  for  the  state  to  conserve  and  promote  the  public 
welfare  by  intervening  in  the  regulation  of  railway  rates,  beyond 
the  point  of  seeking  to  abolish  secret  personal  discriminations,  of 
guaranteeing  that  all  rptca  shall  be  reasonable  in  themselves,  and 
of  providing  that  those  rates,  which  involve  the  question  of  rela- 
tive reasonableness,  shall  embody  compromises  ntude  with  intelli- 
gence and  in  good  faith. 


Personal 

ALL  Russia  is  praying  that  it  will  be  a hoy. 

Dr.  I’aiikiu  mst’h  expressed  approval  of  the  present  Tammany 
administration  should  not  Is*  accepted  by  our  rural  friends  as 
proof  conclusive  that  the  lid  is  off. 

That  solemn  conclave  in  the  White  House  designed  to  eliminate 
roughing  it  on  the  gridiron  indicate*  that  the  peace  germ  got  a 
stronger  hold  than  anybody  had  suspected. 

Tlie  principal  contributors  to  the  campaign  fund  of 
raised  by  ALTON  B.  Parker.  chairman  of  the  State  Committee  in 
1885,  were  GnovKR  CLEVELAND  ami  Jos  mi  I’IT.itzer. 

Why  should  Mayor  McOuiLA N object  to  a bride  promising  to 
otiey  her  husband  if  she  wants  to?  “ Not  at  home."  is  not  always 
lire  precise  truth,  hut  it  serves  courteously.  May  not  a lady  Is- 
polite? 

runrh  is  alarmed  by  the  epidemic  of  bigamy  that  has  broken  out 
since*  the  President  deplored  race-suicide,  and  suggest*  that  he 
issue  an  explanatory  statement  to  the  effect  that  be  advocates 
families  of  children,  not  of  wives. 

The  President  has  received  from  the  Kaiser  some  fine  en- 
gravings showing  PltKDERH’K  the  Grcat  in  Various  buttles.  He 
already  hud  a pretty  poor  picture  of  the  American  navy  drawn 
by  tin-  Kaiser's  own  fair  hand.  Both  were  |M*acr-offering«. 

The  300,000  volumes  taken  by  Queen  (’atmahixk'n  troops  from 
the  Warsaw  Public  Library  to  St.  Petersburg  have  just  Is-en  re- 
turned. We  had  supposed  that  those  who  <*ould  rend  Russian 
could  read  anything,  hut  apparently  Polish  was  a stumper. 

Having  now  become  wholly  convinced  l>y  authoritative  state- 
ment* from  those  most  intimately  concerned  that  each  and  every 
net  of  l»oth  Mr.  Loomis  and  Mr.  Bowen  won  the  unqualified  ad- 
miration and  approval  of  their  superiors,  the  country  is  forced 
to  philosophical  contemplation  of  self-complacency  sprouting  out- 
side the  breastworks. 

Secretary  Bonai’aictk  is  being  pestered  by  the  French  de- 
scendants of  hi*  granduncle’s  marshals  who  want  easy  and  lucra- 
tive jobs.  Statistics  based  upon  the  applications  indicate  that 
Key  was  the  one  most  violently  prejudiced  against  race-suicide, 


although  in  other  respects  Mr.  Hoerrook  Blikn  is  giving  to  the 
resident*  of  Brooklyn  Borough  an  admirable  impersonation  of 
Marshal  I.kffi«vre. 

The  latest  -lory  of  Mr.  CauxkoIE  is  that  hr  asked  a student 
ul  .Icna  to  get  for  him  an  autograph  of  Profes-or  Haeckel,  of 
ttiditlca  of  (he  I’niecrm  fame.  It  came  in  this  phrase:  “ Kknst 
Haeckel  gratefully  acknowledge*  the  receipt  from  Andrew  CAR- 
NEGIE of  :i  Zuuipt  mier«w>co|a*  for  the  biological  laboratory  of  the 
Jena  I'niverslty.”  The  story  continue-  to  the  effect  that  the 
microscope  was  supplied  promptly.  It  may  liuve  happened:  only 
we  did  not  happen  to  know  that  Mr.  Carnegie  cared  for  auto- 
graphs. Assuming  the  request  to  Imvc  been  made,  we  cheerfully 
guarantee  the  cluu-kle  with  which  it  was  granted.  The  Laird  of 
Skiltu  is  doubtless  a fitting  object  of  current  criticism,  because  of 
hi*  -tern  determination  to  give  away  his  money  in  way-  to  do 
gmal.  but  some  little  condonation  of  such  offences  may  lie  found 
in  his  keen  sense  of  humor  and  hi*  ingrown  habit  of  making 
good.  It  is  n happy  story,  anyhow, 

Mrs.  Frederick  Sciiotf.  President  of  the  National  Mothers’ 
Congress,  has  Im*cii  out  to  L'tah  studying  polygamy  in  its  various 
phases.  Site  reports  that  the  condition*  arc  a*  had  a*  those  that 
preceded  the  downfall  of  Rome.  The  situation  is  particularly  be- 
wildering. because  young  men  who  go  to  dancing  parties  cannot 
tell  whether  thr  girls  they  whirl  around  me  married  or  nut — from 
which  we  infer  that  the  old  man  stays  at  home.  There  ought  to 
l»e  some  way  to  label  them,  as-  they  do  in  Japan.  Mrs.  Schoff  D 
seriously  worried  about  Speaker  C’AXKON,  who.  she  fears,  may  be 
assassinated  any  minute,  and  winds  up  with  the  rrmark:  “I 
know  whereof  I speak  when  I say  that  the  Mormons  are  trying 
to  get  control  of  the  United  States  government,”  Mavis*  so;  no 
doubt  they  would  like  to.  So  would  the  lVmocrata  and  the  Pro- 
hibitionists and  the  Socialists  and  the  Negroes  and  the  Indians. 
Vs  to  which — and  our  language  is  as  plain  a*  the  Heathen  Chinee's 
— their  various  chance*  seem  about  even.  In  the  good  old  day*  U 
might  have  been  jiessible  to  get  some  campaign  contributions  to 
keep  even  the  Mormons  out — hut  never  again! 

Mr.  A.  J.  Cassatt  always  liked  a good  horse.  After  he  became 
well  enough  off  to  afford  a few  luxuries  he  Isuigbl  » few  raring 
youngster*  and  prepared  to  start  them  around  the  track  as  repre- 
sentative* of  the  “ Willow brook  ” -table.  He  was  then  a director 
and  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  Mr. 
KoukRT*  was  president,  and  there  was  a good  deal  of  wlint  wa- 
rn lied  “ Quaker  influence  ” in  the  hoard  of  directors.  Mr.  Cakkatt’s 
recreation  was  considered  too  sporty,  and  Mr.  Roberts  gently 
asked  him  to  withdraw  from  ” Willow-brook  " or  from  the  P.  R.  R. 
Quite  as  gently  Mr.  Cassatt  replied  that  he  would.  Ami  he  did — 
from  both.  Rut  he  promptly  reentered  hie  colt*  under  the  name 
“ A.  J.  Cassatt, ’*  and  simultaneously  began  to  take  long  walks. 
Curiously  enough,  he  seemed  to  like  to  step  on  railway  tics,  and 
still  more  significant Iv  those  ties  were  invariably  between  the 
rails  of  the  Reading.  He  said  nothing;  he  jri*t  walked,  once, 
it  is  said,  covering  forty  miles  in  three  days.  The  odd  habit  of 
the  |M*rsi*teut  pedf-lrian  became  known  to  the  Quaker  influence, 
and  the  Quaker  influence  was  mi  truubled  in  its  mind  that  Mr. 
Roberts  hastened  to  request  Mr.  Cassatt  to  resume  his  position 
in  the  big  corporation.  Mr.  Cassatt  assented  placidly  and  re- 
turned to  bis  former  duties.  But  the  colt*  continued  to  dance 
under  the  colors  of  *’  A.  .1.  Cassatt.” 

When  the  Springfield  Itrpublicott  gets  stuck  in  language  it  call* 
upon  its  Boston  correspondent,  who  used  to  he  Mr.  F.  B.  Nammjhv 
To  him.  therefore,  we  are  indebted  for  the  literal  translation  of 
Archilochian  minor  verse  published  by  our  Italian  neighbor,  It 
Telegraf,  in  celebration  of  our  President's  latest  exploit.  Original: 

Kohilis  O salve  tu  Waahingtonia  proles! 

Tc  dwee  mm  Key  then* 

N i upon icusqur  cruor  urn mlalmnl  aequor  Koum 
Te  anspiee  uiagrianimo! 

Translation: 

Kxccllcnt,  O hullo!  Thou  Washingtonian  prolix, 

Teddy,  -cc : no  cussed  Russ. 

Tapped  in  hi*  claret,  nor  -lap,  any  more  -Hull  stain  the  Pacific, 
Magnanimous!  Referee! 

Original  again: 

Tuaue  decora  rui  rirriimdcdit  ora  Corona 
Fart  is  ad  arma  Culai 

Per  juga  folminrum  cum  Missis* ippius  nrdens 
Te  sequerttur  cquea. 

Translation : 

Teddy,  my  boy,  whose  feature*  fine  would  set  off  a crown  well. 
Strenuous,  uphill,  alone, 

San  Juan  heard  thee  thunder,  hut  swifte-t  trarisini— i—ippi 
Cowboys  after  thee  tagged. 

Our  appreciation  of  the  Republic* w’s  erudition  ha*  become  more 
or  less  historic,  but  here  we  draw  the  futeful  line.  A classmate  of 
our  President —ROBERT  BACON,  statesman,  say.  or  Howard  Sand* 
rtmn  Martin,  philosopher— could  have  done  better.  Breadth  is 
not  necessarily  genius. 
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II. — Misuse  of  Power  by  Insular  Officials 

A thorough  «v rvd  imprvrtinl  study  of  the  conditions  In  Porto  Rico  resulting  from  American  admirtis- 
tr&tiorv  of  the  Island's  allairs  is  being  made  by  Che.rles  Vi.  Tyler,  who  is  now  in  Porto  Rico  as 
9pecia.l  commissioner  of  "Harper's  Weekly."  This  is  the  second  article  in  the  important  series  which 
will  be  written  by  Mr.  Tyler,  whose  close  and  unbiasod  observation  of  the  unfortunate  altitude 
of  the  islanders  toward  American  control  was  shown  in  the  first  article,  printed  last  week 


THE  general  outline*  of  the  Fnrnker  act  creating  a form 
of  government  for  the  inland  of  Porto  Rich  need  hardly 
Ik-  rehearsed.  A*  In  well  known,  the  government  c re- 

nt mi  consist*  of  three  linimbi-,* — the  executive,  the  legis- 
lative. and  the  judicial.  The  executive  and  judicial, 
in  general  form,  follow  State  and  Territorial  model*  at  home.  The 
Lower  House  of  the  l’orto  Rico  Legislature  i*  also  constructed  on 
standard  linen.  It  cnn#i#t*  of  thirty-five  inemliera  chosen  by  free 
election,  five  from  csch  of  the  seven  district*  into  which  the  in- 
land in  divided. 

I‘|i  to  thi*  |Miint  the  organic  act  present*  no  line*  of  ntriking 
divergence  from  our  own  constitutional  form*.  When  we  come  to 
the  Upper  House  of  the  l'orto- Rican  Legislature.  however,  it  1* 
another  matter.  There  the  change  from  our  home  model  in  rad 
icul.  The  Executive  Council,  a*  the  LTpper  House.  which  corre- 
spond* to  our  Senate,  in  called,  hn*  u membership  of  eleven.  Theme 
eleven  are  not  elected.  They  are  chosen  l>y  the  President  of  the 
United  Stales.  Six  of  them  must  la-  department  head*  in  the  is- 
land government  — the  Secretary,  the  Attorney  tirncral.  the  Treas- 
urer. the  Auditor,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  The  other  five  must  lie  native*  of  l’orto 
Rico  and  citizens  of  gisal  repute. 

The  In-a.ls  of  depart inentn  in  l’orto  Rico,  it  will  lie  observed,  ex- 
ercise not  only  executive  hut  legislative  function*.  Moreover, 
numerically,  they  must  inevitably  have  a Senatorial  majority  of 
one  over  the  total  vote  of  the  five  l’orto- It icun  membrra.  The  heads 
of  department*  alone  are  tliu*  aide  to  kill  any  hill  which  the  Lower 
House  in -t \ semi  i<i  them.  It  is  n«  though  the  members  of  the 
President'*  cabinet  hud  seats  in  the  United  States  Senate,  with  the 
further  advantage  that  their  united  vote  must  lie  always  counted 
a*  in  the  majority  over  the  combined  opposition. 

The  organic  art.  in  other  words,  contemplates  that  the  head  of  a 
department  in  l’orto  Rico  not 
only  1m-  Kpiip|M-d  with  the  abil- 
ity and  executive  force  essential 
to  the  administration  of  hi*  de- 
partment, but  that  he  also  In- 
cnni|>ctc»t  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  merits  of  null  sure*  of 
vital  importance  to  the  is- 
land.  A newly  appointed 

lu-ad  of’  department  may 

land  lirrc  at  night,  take  his 
seat  in  tin-  Executive  Uouncil 
the  next  day,  and.  by  his  sin- 
gle vote,  carry  nr  de/eat  a hill 
involving  grave  consequence*  of 
public  weal,  or  the  reverse,  in 
a country  concerning  the  prob- 
lems of  which  he  may  have 
only  the  vaguest  knowledge  and 
among  a people  of  whose  lan- 
guage lie  may  be  totally  igno- 
rant. 

These  are  grave  responsihili 
tie*.  They  demand  men  of  cor- 
responding efficiency.  The  ordi- 
nary riin-of-tlie-uiachine  stand 
nrd  of  job-lot  politicians,  etrn 
though  they  lie  of  the  Ivin*  that 
must  !*•  " taken  care  of."  will 
not  do.  We  may  he  able  to 
stand  them  inrssiug  around  at 
home  in  |Mditical  office#,  "lint  in 
our  new  enterprise  of  adminis- 
tering the  governments  ■>(  out- 
lying possession*  we  must  keep 
•ul  of  t hut  nick  <>r  1>.'  prepirisl 
to  *ec  that  enterprise  come  t" 


disgraceful  collapse.  And  to  no  one  of  these  |io**«-»*ion*  does  this 
apply,  pel  ha  ps,  w ith  mi  much  force  us  to  Porto  Rico. 

Tlwre  can  la*  no  other  sentiment  than  one  of  hearty  ayin 
puthy,  then,  with  respectful  insistence  on  the  part  of  l’orto 
Kie.ins  that  the  men  into  who**-  hands  w>  have  elected 
to  place  such  broad  authority  over  their  affairs  be  se- 
lected with  proper  care — with  a*  much  attention  as  po* 
sihle  to  the  matter  of  their  |a-r»onal  equipment  for  lh«f  duties 
involved  and  as  little  as  possible  to  the  mere  matter  of  their  per 
sonal  political  " pull."  No  |mtmoii  can  Idame  l'orto  Rican*  for 
feeling  that  to  that -much  consideration,  at  least,  they  are  fully 
entitled  at  the  hands  of  the  Washington  government.  Nor  can 
any  person  bln  me*  them  if.  when  they  see  what  to  them  appear* 
(ontcmptuniiM  disregard  »n  the  pait  of  the  Washington  govern- 
ment of  thi*  indisputable  right  of  their*,  they  bitterly  resent  the 
fact  Ha  n gross  repudiation  of  a plain  debt  of  honor  due  from 
the  people  of  the  l nited  States  to  the  fieople  of  Porto  Rico. 

Now.  »s  a mutter  of  fact,  a very  large  percentage  of  the  anti- 
Atncrican  sentiment  now  prevalent  on  the  island  ha*  its  origin  in 
the  d eerily  rooted  conviction  among  people  here  that  they  have 
been  *uhp-cted  to  great  ill  usage  in  this  matter  of  apfsiiniinent* 
It  was  said  nt  the  outset  in  thi*  (orrc»|s>ndt-i)cc  that  disgust  and 
eontempt  were  unpleusant ly  conspicuous  a*  entering  into  the  sum 
total  of  Porto-Hieun  hostility  created  by  the  record  of  Aiiieriran 
administration  of  the  insular  government.  If  one  were  to  search 
for  the  cause  of  this  disgust  ui»l  contempt  it  would  In-  found  to 
have  its  source  almost  exclusively  in  the  |M>pular  estimate  of  the 
mental  capacity  mid  personal  claims  to  respect  of  men  sent  lierr 
Irorn  Washington  to  wield  grrat  power  over  the  affair*  of  the 
island,  as  well  a*,  incidentally,  to  stand  foi  the  dignity  of  the 
United  States  and  the  good  name  of  the  American  |M-op1c.  Elim- 
inate discontent  with  industrial  condition*,  eliminate  |M>litieal  In- 
trigue mid  agilution.  and  you 
will  still  find  enough  left  in 
the  anger  ami  disgust  over  the 
character  of  appointment*  made 
to  this  place  from  Washington 
to  furnish  abundant  material 
out  of  which  to  work  up  a fnr- 
reaehing  anti-American  projw- 
gandn. 

Americans  who  are  resident 
here  find  many  thing*  which 
quite  explain  to  them  the  bit- 
ter feeling#  of  Porto- Hi  can*  on 
thi*  subject  — many  things 
which  they  thcm*elve*  deeply 
deplore,  They  regard  us  ex- 
tremely unfortunate,  for  in- 
stance. that  a recently  appoint 
•si  lu-ad  of  department  got 
drunk  on  the  wav  clown  here, 
kept  drunk  for  a week  after  In- 
arrived,  brought  up  in  a ho* 
pital  on  the  verge  of  delirium 
tremens,  recovered  sufficiently 
In  resume  a series  of  detached 
drunks  running  thiough  a 
month  or  so.  and  then  went 
luiine,  his  record  in  Porto  Rico 
a*  mii  exemplar  of  Aincricau 
citizenship  quite  rounded  out 
and  complete. 

Thi*.  of  course,  made  an  tin 
fortunate  impression  on  a pro 
pie  toward*  whom  we  have  a* 
-limed,  in  perhaps  rather  pesky, 
patronizing  ways,  the  part  of 
instructor#  ill  the  art  of  living 
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and  thinking  along  line*  of  higher  Amrriinn  ideal*.  Amerieuna 
wp  greatly  emliarrussrd.  a*  a matter  of  munr,  by  this  exhibition 
of  such  n speciinru  as  thin  of  our  home  uitiele  of  statesmanship 
for  export,  hut  the  newspaper*  here  which  are  leading  the  anti- 
Anteriean  crusade,  to  the  credit  of  their  chivalry  be  it  **id. 
made  no  allusion  whatever  to  this  disaster,  for  which,  a*  they 
well  know.  American  residents  were  in  no  way  responsible,  ami 
whieh  could  not  be  otherwise  than  keenly  painful  to  them.  It 
might,  indeed,  la-  verv  well  omitted  here  but  for  the  real  root 
of  the  wrong  which  ilea  back  of  it — that  acandalou*  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  the  President'*  advisers  which  made  such  a mis- 
fortune possible. 

lint  while  the  newspapers  were  silent  regarding  this  miserable 
episode.  Porto-Rican*  and  Americans  alike  felt  that  it  was  little 
better  than  an  insult  to  them  to  send  here,  evidently  without  even 
(lerfunctory  investigation,  u nmn  to  administer  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant departments  of  the  island  who  was  m scandalously  unfit. 
He  was  an  obscure,  unheard-of  jier-on  to  begin  with,  from  an 
olrsi'iire  village  somewhere  buck  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 
His  nnine  is  of  no  consequence.  It  would  mean  nothing  at  home 
if  made  public,  and  it  is  all  hut  forgotten  here,  their  only  staml- 
ing  out  in  di-muil  reln-f  a disgusting  blot  on  his  country's  Porto 
It ican  record  as  u testimonial  to  his  activities  and  to  the  disgrace- 
ful dereliction  of  duty  of  which  those  who  are  responsible  for 
sending  him  here  are  guilty. 

"Oh.  we  are  used  to  these  things."  say  Porto-Ricans  bitterly 
when  they  discuss  this  episode.  " It  is  only  a short  time  ago 
that  another  head  of  department  was  so  helplessly  drunk  when 
he  appeared  before  a joint  legislative  committee  which  had  re- 


quested his  presence  that  he  might  assist  them  in  the  pre|Miration 
of  the  budget  for  his  depart iiu-iif , that  tlu-rc  was  nothing  left  to 
do  save  excuse  him  and  put  in  such  a makeshift  budget  as  could 
la*  got  together.  Drunks!  Why,  we  have  had  an  American  of- 
ficial picket]  up  dead  drunk  in  the  public  streets,  and,  on  another 
occasion,  raving  in  drunken  delirium  and  flourishing  a revolver 
in  :t  crowded  restaurant.  And.  speaking  of  revolver*,  we  have 
bail  an  American  tax-collector  thrusting  revolvers  in  the  faces 
of  inoffensive  persona  whom  he  was  calling  upon  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  his  duties. 

" Now,  hear  in  mind  the  fact  that,  us  among  all  lailiii  races, 
there  is  no  vice  held  in  such  loathing  and  contempt  by  tin-  people 
here  as  is  drunkenness,  a nil  then  wonder,  if  von  run,  when  the 
American  government  send*  such  sots  to  us.  that  there  are  dis- 
gust ami  bitter  indignation." 

It  is  of  1 be  nature  of  these  American  official  exploits  of  an  un- 
pleasant character  that  they  rarely,  if  ever,  get  into  the  home 
newspaper*.  How  much  that  circumstance  is  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  correspondents  of  American  daily  newspaper* 
here  are  government  employees  may  la-  matter  of  speculation.  It 
is  entirely  conceivable,  however,  tlmt  with  the  narrow  lines  into 
which  American  circles  are  squeezed  here  on  the  island  and  with 
the  large  iiuhiImt  of  government  ollicial*  there  are  in  those  circles, 
the  resident  correspondent  who  made  n specialty  of  telling  in 
print  some  of  the  thing*  the  American  people  ought  by  rights  to 
know,  and  don't,  might  very  well  find  his  lines  fulling  in  not  alto- 
gether pleasant  place*. 

Ami  yet  some  faint  and  amusingly  distorted  versions  do  get 
into  the  home  m*w»pn|ier*  now  and  then.  Only  a short  time  ago 
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n prominent  newspaper  wrote 
to  its  correspondent  In-re  for 
un  article  giving  full  details 
of  the  heart \ reception  ami  pro* 
tune  hospitalities  with  which  a 
recently  appointed  head  of  dc- 

t»nrt iimii : had  l«een  meivrd  on 
li*  arrival  here  to  take  charge 
of  bis  office.  The  new*|mper 
had  heard  that  the  fortunate 
gentleman  had  -been 
ly  overwhelmed,  all  hut  done 
iiii,  with  social  attention-*.  The 
editor  regarded  the  fact  «» 
having  public  interest,  ins* 
iiMieh  a*  it  might  la-  taken  a-* 
a gratifying  illustration  of  the 
cordial  friendliness  of  Porto- 
Kiean*  to  our  Amrrimn  admin- 
istration. He  direeteil  the 
i-orre**|M>ndt-nt  to  send  with  hi-* 
account  of  the  interesting 
event  pictures  of  all  the  prom- 
inent men  and  women  who  had 
figured  in  fating  our  official, 
and.  naturally,  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  himself. 

The  newspaper  never  got 
that  story.  The  distinguished 
In-ad  of  de|Miiimeut  in  ques- 
tion hup|H-m-d  to  Is-  that  wine 
person  who  hud  wallowed  his 
way  through  a purely  person- 
ally eondueted  drunk  up  to  the 
joyous  border-land  of  delirium 
tremens,  and  so  mi  through 
detiu-hrd  delainehe-*,  luirk  to  the  .ildivion  of  the  remote  village 
home  In  the  West  from  whieh  lie  had  so  disastrously  emerged. 
Tlie  only  sneinl  attentions  which  tie  knew  were  the  ministering 
efforts  of  harki-cper*.  and  of  medical  men  in  the  alcoholic  ward 
of  a hospital. 

Coining  among  a people  inured  to  corrupt  government  officials 
by  generations  of  experience,  it  was  highly  desirable  that  our 
appointees  to  I'ortu  Hico.  especially  our  first  appointee*,  from 
whom  first  impression*  were  to  Is-  formed.  should  exercise  un- 
usual vigilame  in  eliminating  from  their  surroundings  and  net* 
everything  even  remotely  suggestive  of  impropriety . Our  de- 
nunciations of  Spanish  wrong-doing  of  this  nature  had  Im-cii  vehe- 
ment. I’nder  American  administration  all  this  was  to  lie  changed. 
Our  preliminary  flourishes  of  trumpet*  wire  all  more  or  less  at- 
tuned to  this  key.  They  clmllengtd.  in  effect,  minute  idea-nation 
of  our  oilieiul  practices.  Sn«'h  miiiule  oliM-rvation  vm*  inevita- 
hlc.  anyway.  Moreover,  it  was  not  to  la-  expected  that  our  critics 
would  he  any  tun  indulgent  or  liny  ton  frb-udly.  Kven  if  they 
had  liccn  indulgent  and  friendly  , tlu-y  had  la-en  so  long  ais-ustnmed 
to  identity  the  ap|»-aranec  of  official  wrong-doing  with  the  fact, 
that  it  was  as  vitally  necessary  for  the  American  official  to  avoid 
ground  for  suspicion  as  it  was  for  him  to  avoid  the  thing  itself 
whieh  suspicion  suggested. 

\ow  it  was  the  misfortune  at  the  very  la-ginning  of  our  civil 
administration  here  to  have  two  men — lad  It  head*  of  department 
ami  ladh  memliers  of  the  Kxccutivi*  Council,  or  Porto- Rican  Sen- 
ate— who  were  surprisingly  old  use  in  this  matter  so  important  to 


American  prestige.  These  men 
were  William  II  Klliott.  Coin 
niissioner  of  the  Interior,  and 
Martin  (•.  Itrumhuiigh.  Com- 
missioner of  Kdiicathm.  If  it 
la-  suggested  that  it  is  harking 
I Kick  into  history  to  overhaul 
the  records  of  these  gentlemen, 
if  should  la*  remcinU-red  that 
anti-Americanism  in  Porto  Kim 
is  not  a slid  lien,  hut  a gradual, 
growth.  It  should  also  In-  Isirne 
in  mind  that  the  history  of  our 
civil  government  of  the  island 
exceeds  by  only  a short  time 
the  brief  iieriisl  of  five  years. 

The  criticisms  of  Mr'  Klliott 
U-gnn  very  early  in  his  term  of 
oflirc.  They  were  heard  when 
he  made  his  own  son  his  private 
secretary.  Private  secretaries 
of  hcaiis  of  dc|Mrtment  are. 
with  very  rare  exceptions. 
Porto-Kicans,  and  the  salary  a 
Porto-Kiean  private  secretary 
gets  is  $14MHI  a year.  When 
Mr.  Klliott  made  his  son  hi* 
private  secretary  he  at  the 
same  time  raised  the  salary  to 
i*  I Mi  Ml  |M-r  year. 

Another  of  his  early  acts 
after  assuming  office  was. 
through  Mr.  Lindsay.  the  then 
Commissioner  of  Kdur-atinn.  to 
si -ran*  the  appointments  of  the 
two  Misses  Klliott  as  school- 
teuchers  at  salaries  of  DI-Jimi  each.  Thus  the  Klliott  family  started 
u | m ui  its  i-ans-r  ill  uplifting  the  people  of  Porto  P.ieo  with  sal 
lilies,  which  the  people  of  Porto  Kico  paid,  amounting  to  a total 
of  avjiNI  |s-r  year,  the  salary  of  Mr.  Klliott  ls-ing  $4000. 

All  this  n-sulted  in  the  eavil  l*-ing  raised  that  it  was  indcli 
cate  in  Mr.  Klliott.  as  the  In-ad  of  u department,  thus  to  saddle 
an  entire  Im-inmI  of  Klliott  offspring  ii|a>n  the  pay-rolls  of  the  in- 
sular government.  I'pnn  the  merits  or  demerit*  of  this  eavil 
judgment  need  not  hen-  In-  |c*iwcd.  The  fart  is  related,  just  a* 
the  other  facts  in  Mr.  Klliott ‘s  carn-r  in  Porto  Kim  are  relati*il. 
la'caiiM-  they  have  Inuring  on  the  present  mental  attitude  of  the 
island  population  towards  the  record  of  American  administra- 
tion. It  wns  inevitable  that  the  worst  construction  would  la* 

put  upon  acts  of  American  officials  that  were  in  any  way  ques- 

tionable. The  worst  interpretation,  as  was  perfectly  natural  after 
Porto-Kiean  ex|s*rieiice  with  Spanish  grafters,  was  put  upon  Mr. 
Klliott's  acts,  and  these  acts  of  Mr.  Klliott  and  the  record  of  his 
official  career,  whether  justly  or  unjust Iv.  are  mndr  counts  in 
the  indictment  against  American  administration.  They  go  to 
swell  the  volume  of  the  wav*-  of  anti-Americanism  now  sweeping 
over  the  island. 

While  Mr.  tieorgi*  Klliott.  the  son.  was  slill  his  father's  private 
secretary  at  it  salary  of  J*l SINI  per  year,  lie  went  to  the  I'nited 

States.  When  he  returned  he  was  the  agent  for  Porto  Him  of 

a I'Uieeril  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  »alr  of  steam  rollers. 
It  ju«1  so  hapiM-ni-d  that  William  H.  Klliott.  the  father,  was  in 
need  of  steam-rollers  at  the  time.  Hie  department  of  which  he 
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was  tin  head  wan  engaged  in 
lilt-  building  of  rend*  through 
out  the  island.  and  steam- 
rollers, a good  many  of  them, 
wen*  essential  to  this  work. 

Klliott  the  father  and  com- 
missioner bought  steam  roll- 
ers. bought  them  in  uhuudaner, 
of  Klliott  the  son  and  private 
secretary. 

Hut  Klliott  the  sou  resigned 
as  private  secretary  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  steam-roller  busi- 
ness. Whether  the  demands  on 
hi*  time  made  by  steam-rollers 
were  so  great,  that  he  could  not 
attend  to  the  duties  of  the  pri- 
vate secretaryship,  or  whether 
he  fancied  there  might  la*  some 
remote  suggestion  of  indel- 
icacy in  his  triple  capacity  of 
win.* secretary,  and  roller  agent, 
is  a point  on  whieh  then- 
no  specific  information.  It  i* 
not  even  known  that  the  in- 
spiration to  resign  the  secre- 
taryship came  from  Klliott 
the  son.  It  may  have  come 
from  Klliott  the  father. 

IVrlnips  Commissioner  Klliott.  noting  that  hi*  son  was  provided 
for  and  able  to  get  along  without  the  $1800  per  year  salary,  saw 
a chance  to  effect  an  economy  in  the  exptndituic  -of  the  public 
fund*.  At  nil  events,  the  moment  his  son  resigned  hr  appointed 
a Porto-Rican  in  his  plate  at  the  usual  private-secretary  salary 
of  $1000  a year — a clean  saving  to  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  of 
$800  per  year. 

Meanwhile  the  steam-roller  business  in  Porto  Rico  was  boom- 
ing. The  \ ne-rica n concern  that  made  and  solil  the  machines  must 
have-  been  satisfied  indeed  with  it*  energetic  young  agent  down 
here.  He  not  only  did  a lund-oflicc  business  in  steam-roller*,  hut 
lie  got  amazingly  good  prices  for  them  as  well.  The  rollers  sell 
for  82400  in  the  Cnited  States.  Klliott  the  son  got  $4500  and 
$10181  for  them  wlu-n  lie  sold  them  to  Klliott  the  father. 

The  agrreuhlc  commercial  relation*  between  Klliott  the  son 
and  Klliott  the  failu-r  continued  harmoniously  without  i break, 
until  the  Klliott  family  at  last  migrated  buck  to  New  Castle  to 
take  up  once  more  the  long-neglected  interests  of  that  sturdy 
champion  of  the  mnMrs.  the  weekly  newspafier  of  which  tin- 
elder  Klliott  was  still  the  editor.  And  after  Commissioner  Klliott 
left,  one  of  his  successor's  first  act*  was  to  discharge  seventeen 
utterly  useless  and  superfluous  clerks,  all  drawing  salaries,  with 
whom  the  ofllces  of  tie-  Interior  Department  hud  la-en  encumbered. 

As  to  Mr.  liruinlKtugli.  what  i*  deplored  in  this  day  of  anti- 
American  agitation  i*  that  when  he  caused  to  la-  sold  to  tlie  dp- 
pa  rl no-lit  of  which  he  was  the  head  the  Issiks  of  which  he  was 
the  author,  he  did  not  make  it  elcar  beyond  all  shadow  of  doubt 
that  he  received  no  pecuniary  advantage,  no  royulty,  through  the 
transaction.  That  Mr  Brumbaugh  did  receive  such  royalty  is. 
of  course,  incredible.  That  any  one  of  Mr.  Brumbaugh's  academic 
antecedent*,  and  while  at  the  head  of  a department  the  special 
inisaiiMi  of  which  U to  impress  upon  the  rising  generation  of  Porto 
l(ico  the  higher  American  ideals,  should  resort  to  so  gross  a 
method  of  money-getting  is  nut  to  la-  thought  of.  In  some  |hv 


litical  ward-heeler,  or  even  in 
some  practical  politician 
in  the  higher  walks  of  heeler 
activity,  moral  callousness  of 
this  kind  might  Is-  natural 
enough.  |terhap*.  Hut  in  one 
representing  the  pure,  clear  at- 
mosphere of  scholarship  it  is 
Is-yond  conception. 

And  yet  Mr.  linimtMtigh  left 
behind  him  here  no  proof  pos- 
itive that  he  did  not  receive 
a royulty — left  no  verbal  state- 
ment. even,  to  that  effect 
which  l.is  friends  ran  quote  to 
hi*  accuser*.  The  impression 
left  with  these  suspicious 
Portn-Hicans  in  a*  unfortunate 
as  though  Mr.  Hrumhuugli 
actually  hud  received  a pecu- 
niary return  for  the  50,000  or 
1141,(881  copies  of  hi*  own  text- 
Istoks  which  he  dim-tisl  to  Is- 
purchased  with  public  money 
for  the  department  of  which  lie 
wu*  the  lieud.  His  lamentable 
oversight  in  this  res|K*ct  i*  an- 
misfortunes  in 

Porto  Rico. 

And  still  another  nf  those  misfortunes  was  the  curccr.  just 
terminated  on  the  island,  nf  an  American  who  was  first  appointed 
to  office  by  Governor  Hunt.  After  being  tried  for  bribery  while 
in  the  olliee  to  which  he  was  first  appointed  and  escaping  pun- 
ishment Is-raiiM-  of  the  technical  circumstance  that  the  charge 
against  him  should  have  Itrrn  extortion,  tiovernor  Hunt  rewarded 
him  with  still  higher  honors.  He  made  him  what  is  equivalent  to 
county  prosecutor  nf  a salary  of  $.11810  ja-r  year.  Alter  bilking 
an«l  swindling  everybody  within  the  reach  of  a very  industrious 
and  ingenious  activity  in  that  line,  he  lias  now  disappeared  from 
the  island,  practically  a fugitive  from  justice. 

It  la  one  of  the  grounds  of  complaint  against  many  of  the  ap- 
pointees to  important  olliee*  in  Porto  Rico  that  they  only  t»o  fre- 
quently resign  after  comparatively  short  residence  here — that  they 
leave  just  about  the  time  they  have  become  sufficiently  broken  to 
harness  to  Is-  really  useful.  This  charge  cannot  lie  laid  at  the 
dour  of  Mr.  Klliott.  Both  he  and  his  family — three  members  of 
which  he  associated  with  him  in  his  labor*  towards  the  lifting 
of  the  people  of  this  island  to  higher  ideals — remained  to  tin- 
very  last  day  of  the  four-years  term  of  office.  It  is  even  reported 
that  Mr.  Klliott  was  willing — at  whatever  sacrifice  to  the  inter- 
est* of  the  weekly  pajier  nut  in  New  Castle,  Indiana,  of  which 
lie  va*  the  editor  and  proprietor  at  the  time  hi*  services  were 
demanded  in  the  launching  of  the  Porto  Rican  ship  nf  state — to 
remain  on  through  still  another  four  years  of  service.  But  the 
government  at  Washington  hud  other  views. 

The  full  story  of  American  officials  in  Porto  Rim  who  have 
left  something  to  Is-  desired  in  the  matter  of  qualities  of  ad 
vantage  in  persons  holding  the  |M»*itinn*  they  have  held,  bus  not. 
Iieen  here  exhausted  hv  any  mean*.  It  hua  tu-eft  barely  outlined. 
Yet,  need  the  seeker  after  the  source*  of  those  elements  of  dis- 
gust and  contempt,  which  undeniably  enter  into  the  present  Porto- 
Rican  antagonism  to  American  administration,  la-  railed  upon 
to  search  much  farther? 
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Signal  Station  nl  Ihtcknian  Strret  and  Urttadirag — Police  trailing  to  privet  the  Ih'irer  of  a it  illrgallg  tiperding  Car 


II  r ui  be  r*  of  the  ftirgrlr  Si/ mid  hut  tint/  a 1 1 river  a ho  him  rsceeilrtl  the  Spi  eil  Limit 

PLAN  TO  DETECT  AND  ARREST  AUTOMOBILISTS  WHO 
BREAK  THE  SPEED  LAWS 

Pol  iiv'-Com  m i**ioni  r \le\doo'%  deli  r mi  nut  ion  In  rhirlc  the  re.  kb-  * driving  of  motor  ear*  on  Vnr  York'n  highiray*  ha*  re 
milled  in  tin  iMhibliihmenl  o<  a ,itnt*uir  d iunrsi  in  tin  KingMbriiigr  mi  el  ion  of  the  eil  if.  \eith  a /ndice-nigwal  station  at  raeh 
inil.  The  station*  are  conmrtid  bn  tile/,  hone  irilh  substation*  along  th • line  at  irhieh  th‘  time  of  fa*t  autoinohili  * i*  taken. 
Ilomh  mi/ nail  /ad  nr  nun  are  on  dnlg.  * him*  of  them  mounted  on  (ant  ntotoe-egele*.  a,nl  nhea  a motor-ear  driver  i * ilincorrrrd 
to  In  1 n-e, ill,,,/  th,  *f,eed  hunt  irord  in  tile/diomd  to  tin  nig  an  t station  toavml  nh  o-h  In  m rushing,  and  arrrat  folloim 
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Police  Officer  at  the  llffi’kiMitu  Street  Slolion  receiving  H'urrf 
from  the  Timer*  to  atop  <ui  oncoming  Motor-ear 


Taking  to  the  polite  Station  the  Itrirer  of  an  Automobile 
irho  ha*  violated  the  Sprvd  Regulation* 
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MRS.  RALPH  PULITZER.  FROM  THE  PAINTING  BY 
JAMES  C.  PORTER 

One  of  the  moat  brilliant  mtriitl  eirntn  of  lh>  ion  ton  iro*  the  marrinitr.  oil  October  /{.  of  l/i ‘in  Frederica  H ebb.  the  dauyhlrr  of  Or. 
IV.  Setrard  ll'rW.  to  llr.  Ralph  l‘ulil;er.  the  non  of  Joacpk  /'ii'rfjrr.  proprietor  of  the  Xrtc  York  “World."  J'he  ceremony 
trna  /icrfornictl  nt  Shelburne  Farina.  llr.  ||V(Vi  country  rafale  in  ]'t  rmont 
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Footba.ll  of  the  Week 

By  Walter  Camp 


I.— Results  of  the  Season’s  New  Rules 

During  the  football  Mason  Mr.  Walter  Camp,  the  well-known  authority  on  football  and 
amateur  sport,  will  contribute  a eerlee  of  articles  on  football  in  American  colleges.  The 
articles,  of  which  this  is  the  first,  will  appear  every  week,  and  will  offer  an  authoritative 
comment  on  the  progress  of  football  and  on  the  important  college  names  of  the  season 


THE  season  1*  n<m  sufficiently  far  advanced  to  enable  the 
foot  hull  enthusiast  to  |e»-t  some  imlicnt  inn  of  how  t he  mien 
ere  likely  to  work  not.  and  what  alteration*  in  iht  play, 
it  any,  they  will  accomplish,  n*  well  a*  to  gather  some- 
thing  of  the  sentiment  of  the  player*  regarding  them. 
There  are  two  laden*  at  work  upon  the  method  of  play 
this  year,  one  consisting  of  the  rule*  themselves  and  the 
other  n spirit  of  pride  or  sentiment  among  coaches  and 
player*  to  demonstrate  that  the  gw  me  i*  or  can  he  more 
productive  of  open  play*  than  it  was  |*«t  Reason.  furiously 
enough.  thin  latter  factor  hit*  already  resulted  in  u larger  pro 
iiortion  of  injuries.  jhii  t inilnrly  on  end  run*.  Pennsylvania  having 
lost.  two  of  her.  end*.  Woede  and  HallenlHteh.  and  Columbia  one. 
the  Yale  captain  «ku  being  temporarily  laid  up,  and  the**-  h»- 
jnrie*.  it  mild  be  rcineml*-rrd,  are  in  the  fir*!  week  or  two  of 
play.  It  Iih*  Iwen  brought  out  many  time*  nlrendy  that  injurie* 
are  more  frequent  in  the  open  ]»l*y*  than  ill  the  Mr-called  close 
formation*.  That  cannot  Imt  Is-  apparent  even  to  tin-  ordinary 
spectator.  lor.  a*  In*  look*  out  over  the  field  ami  *eea  a man  run- 
ning unpr'ilreled  by  hi*  fellow*  and  another  coining  charging  down 
upon  him,  a*,  for  instance.  in  the  running  buck  of  a punt  or  a 
kick-off  or  in  the  wide  sweep  around  the  end  when  a runner  1* 
circling.  he  r-uiinot  help  hut  realize  that  flic  impact  under  those 
condition*  i*  far  more  severe  than  that  in  the  pu-hing  wedge  of 
player*.  I am  personally  very  strongly  in  favor  of  the  ten-yard 
rule  a*  the  only  *ati*fuctorv  solution  of  the  problem.  la-eanse  then 
1 believe  that  there  will  he  a greater  development  of  strategic 
play*,  and  the  interest  of  Imtli  player  and  spectator  will  hi*  height- 
ened. It  mu*t  lie  confessed  at  the  umic  time,  however,  that  the 
general  opening  of  the  plav  may  lead  to  ■emr  more  casualties, 

A*  to  the  rutm  themselves  and  the  point*  in  which  they  differ 
from  those  of  laid  season,  it  hit*  hern  »luted  that  the  eliunge* 
made  will  have  nls*ohllely  no  effect  Upon  the  play.  Thi*  i».  1 
think,  rather  stretching  the  point.  The  alteration*  are  ecrtainly 
not  radical,  hut  a*  the  season  progresses  it  will  lie  found  that.  *o 
far  a*  they  go.  they  are  mo*t  di*lim-l!y  beneficial  and  lending  to- 
ward certain  improvement*  of  interest  to  Imtli  player  and  spectator. 

One  of  the  alteration*  which  will  |*irtii'iilarlv  interest  the  spec- 
tator thi*  year  i*  that  the  referee*  have  brm  «(i*ti nelly  instructed 
hv  the  rule*  committee  that  the  whistle  should  In*  blown  imme- 
diately the  forward  progress  of  the  I** II  i*  stopped.  Till*  i*  al- 
ready beginning  to  snow  it*  effect  on  the  play,  although  not  in 
practice,  for  in  prueticr  the  t«-nni*  are  naturally  instructed  to 
pii*h  all  end  until  they  are  down  ami  the  op]mni’nt*  to  push  them 
back.  In  the  game*,  however,  the  referee*  are  blowing  their 
whittle*  more  promptly,  and  there  i*  fm  less  of  ihc  struggling 
nut**  and  piling  up.  and  almost  none  of  that  squirming  along  on 
the  ground,  which  i*  not  only  uninteresting,  hut  dangerous  to  the 
player  attempting  it.  Still  more,  thi*  striving  when  mi  the  ground 
to  add  a foot  lo  the  run  was  linljc  4«<  provoke  an  aet  of  hriital- 
itv  on  the  |wrt  of  the  opponent*,  who  wished  to  stop  the  runner. 
When  a man  luiek  of  the  line  see*  an  opponent  squirming  along 
with  the  lull  for  an  added  foot  or  two  after  In'  ha*  lieeii  prac 
tieally  stoppiil.  that  op|*»ucn(  j»  very  apt  to  drop  on  him  quickly 
to  prevent  that  gain,  especially  if  the  hull  i**  near  the  goal- 1 in*-. 
Spectator*  and  official*  rsnnot  but  view  this  act  of  dtopping  with 
the  kia***  on  a man  a*  a brutal  one.  ami  these  two  thing*  provoke 
each  other.  In  that  respect  I lie  rule  promise*  to  1**  a very  con- 
siderable aid. 

In  another  way  it  ha*  also  proved  useful,  and  that  is  it  pie- 
vent*  the  further  increase,  and.  in  fact,  insures  a decrease,  of  a 
rapidly  growing  trick  which  provoked  more  ill  temper  than  al- 
most anything  el*e  on  the  gridiron.  and  that  was  the  stealing  of 
the  half.  When  a phtver  having  the  hall  run*  up  again»t  the 
op|Mising  line  he  is  at  the  moment  of  striking  it  protected  usually 
hv  one  or  two  of  hi*  own  player*,  ami  the  forward  progre**  of 


the  players  with  the  ball  doe*  not  come  to  a slop  until  hi*  inter- 
Irrera  have  been  put  out  of  the  way  and  the  runner  liim*ell  reached. 
It  is  easy  to  see.  therefore,  that  at  thi*  point  the  runner  gen 
erally  ha*  two  ul  least  of  hi*  op|uinent*  in  front  of  him. 

These  two  opponent*  were  not  satirfied  with  slopping  the  run- 
ner, Imt  mu-  of  them  would  win*  hi*  arm,  while  the  other,  a*  they 
were  either  going  down  on  the  ground  or  xtiuggling  on  the  ground, 
would  take  the  Imll  away  from  him.  anil  by  the  lime  the  referee 
had  searched  the  pile  for  the  hull  the  original  pOUi'SMt  of  the 
Ivn II  hud  been  liereft  of  it.  ulllioiigh  by  all  right  he  w«*  entitled 
to  it  Thi*  thing  luip]>cned  to  an  extent  little  realized  by  official* 
lust  season,  uml  not  in  any  way  appreciated  hv  the  spectator*. 
When  a man  thus  ha*  the  hull  taken  -away  from  him  he  'eel* 
that  his  right*  have  Im-ch  infringed,  and  getting  no  syiiiiw 
thy  from  the  referee,  hi-  i*  sometime*  tempted  to  redress  his 
own  wrong*  later  in  contact  with  the  players  who  stole  the 
hall  from  him  In  fact,  there  i*  probably  no  one  act  on  the 
football  - field,  save  po»*il»ly  that  < f holding,  that  ha*  given  rise 
to  more  ill  teni|M‘r  than  stealing  the  hull.  The  referee*  an-  now 
instructed  to  blow  their  whistles  the  moment  the  forward  progress 
of  the  Imll  is  stopped,  and  this  menu*  that  in  nine  eases  out  of 
ten  the  referee  will  la-  able  to  see  the  player  with  the  lull,  and  no 
matter  what  hupjx-n*  thereafter  he  will  s*t  that  the  hull  is  re- 
turned to  this  player  who  manifestly  hud  it  when  the  forward 
progress  was  *,tiqq*-d. 

Another  |s»int  ol  interest  to  the  *|M-vtalors  i*  that  this  move 
promises  to  quicken  the  play  considerably,  nnd  it  has  already 
produeis)  this  effect.  It  take*  far  less  time  la- tween  downs  if 
the  referee  doe*  not  have  to  crawl  in  umnng  the  player*  to  find 
who  ha*  the  hull  and  where  it  i*.  Couching  from  the  side  lines 
was  prolix  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  rule*  committee,  amt  the 
ta-ually  for  this  act  increased  from  five  yards  to  ten.  The  line 
of  scrimmage  «n*  ul«o  more  definitely  defined,  and  n man  now  is 
admitted  to  lie  on  the  line  of  scrimmage  if  he  ha*  his  hand  or 
foot  within  a had  of  an  imaginary  line  parallel  tn  the  goal-line 
nml  jMissing  through  the  front  point  of  the  hall.  Spectator*  wilt 
also  be  interested  in  kmoving  that  substitutes  can  no  longer  run 
out  on  to  the  field  and  seize  upon  the  man  they  are  to  replace 
who  refuses  to  go  out.  and  a*  u result  have  twelve  men  in  the 
line.  The  substitute  lor  any  man  must  now  go  directlv  to  the 
referee  and  report  hi  In  self  before  lie  is  allowed  In  take  his  place 
in  the  line, 

This  will  eliminate  one  of  the  di*agreehle  feature*  of  last 
season,  ami  will  also  insure  there  being  only  eleven  men  on  the 
side  in  Ihc  game  at  once. 

The  other  change*  for  the  most  part  are  more  definite  interprr- 
tations  or  a clearer  carrying  out  or  the  ideas  which  have  formerly 
prevailed.  The  quarter-back  run  is  still  permissible  as  last  year, 
the  quarter  being  obliged  lo  go  at  least  five  yard*  outside  of  the 
point  where  the  ball  wan  aim  plied.  Ijist  year*  rule  rend  “ out- 
side of  the  snapper-back.’’  but  it  was  manifest  that  the  intention 
of  the  rule  wn*  that  the  man  should  go  five  yards  out  from  the 
point  where  the  ImiII  mu*  put  in  play,  ns  this  gave  it  a definite  meas- 
ure. whereas  the  *uap -hack  might  himself  move  about  after  tin* 
Imll  was  put  in  play.  Hetice  the  wording  lias  been  changed  m>  that 
the  rule  now  rend*  "outside  the  point  where  the  ball  was  snapped." 
Xo  <ti4iu  is  allowed  to  line  up  out  of  hound*  except  a*  provided 
for  in  the  rule  for  a free  kick.  One  other  point  of  interest  to 
official*  i*  that  while  former  rules  have  sometimes  been  inter 
prelcd  us  meaning  that  the  linesman  could  only  notify  captain* 
■ •I  the  time  remaining  to  play  onev  between  ten  and  five  minute* 
of  the  end  of  the  half,  in-  i«  now  privileged  to  give  the  approximate 
time  to  an  inquiring  captain  at  any  time  during  the  game.  In 
order,  however,  lo  prevent  hi*  la-ing  l*>t  lu-rcd  with  questions  ev- 
ery few  seconds  a*  the  iild  of  the  half  approaches,  the  rule  is 
/fonfiitwit  o«  iMffe  15.11.) 
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TWO  IMPORTANT  FOOTBALL  GAMES  OF  THE  EARLY  SEASON 

Tiro  of  thr  man!  im/nirlnut  rw nlrhtn  to,  fur  of  lit,  /id  «*'»<  foollnill  •maim  it,  rr  On  I'ohlaihia  \\'r*l,  non  imr  at  Amrriran 
Iahoiw  1‘iifl: , \«ir  )oik.  "H  Ihlolor  7.  noil  thr  Yalr-Hfirarnm'  intllrh  ill  Xnr  Harm  on  I hr  name  ,lm,,  'll,,  t’olmnhiil-M,*. 

tfffi m mnlrli  nanllrtl  im  a rfnir.  no  amri  hi  tint  i no, If  on  rithrr  ai,lr.  In  Ik,  if*mr<  til  Xnr  Harm,  Yalr  drfr  ntrd  So  rant*,  I,,/ 
n worr  „i  /<;  Ini/nolant  inn Irkr*  of  Ik,  failin'  i rill  hr  lha*r  brhrrrn  \nlr  mol  I’nlnmhia.  on  \i,ii  mb  r „ 

iolr  mi  ,1  Hum-Ion.  ««  V.mtnlur  Is.  Kitirmi  Yalr  and  Harvard,  on  Xinrnilur  in;  anil  thr  annual  ll'i  I'oml  \,ta,i(i,>li* 
fiawr.  Hm  nlhrr  I,  t rkirk  trill  brim/  thr  /a;  m at  hi, in* tit  lo  a ,Iohv 
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ONLY  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  THE  JAPANESE  NAVAL 
IN  THE  KOREAN  STRAITS— THE  WAR’S  DECISIVE 
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The  tiurmtder  of  the  Hum*  iau  Hattfenhi/m  " fuiprra/or  Xikolai  /."  and  “ I dmieal  Seaiarin  " near  the  l.iuneourt  /fork*  on  Way  -iS  after  Admiral  Togo'*  Mam  itlaek  n/ion  the  fine  my  on  that 
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f"\ROM  u tree-top.  hud  there 
| Iwn  any  tree*,  it  would 
" have  seemed  a limitless 
wilderness  of  sagebrush. 
1 1«  dull  pray,  lumpy  utid 
articulate  in  the  middle  ilia* 
tancr,  melted  into  a fiimilvH* 
wa«te  as  the  eye  travelled 
farther,  till  it  mine  against  the 
line  of  mountain*  oil  the  north. 
To  the  men  who  venture  arm** 
* . continent*  and  lead  migration* 

of  humanity,  the  sage-brush 
*|ienk*  not  altogether  a message 
of  desolation.  For  thi*  gaum, 
ungainly  plant  i*  a m-w-p  failing 
sign  of  vaat  fertility  in'  the  soil ; 
of  fttored-up  element*  of  riehlie**,  lug  with  promise  some  time  of 
harvest,  awaiting  only  the  vivifying  toueh  of  water.  So  the 
mountain*  are.  after  all.  a lining  background.  pregnant  with 
significance  and  promise : for  out  of  the  hill*  shall  eome  forth 
the  living  water,  and  beneath  the  tall  pine*,  whose  form*  are  lost 
in  the  distant  picture,  gather  year  hy  year  the  kindly  snow*  "that 
shall  *en<l  fortli  the  stream*  destined  some  day  to  transform  tin* 
desert  into  a garden. 

It  comes  slowly,  this  magic  of  the  water’s  touch.  Nature  help* 
but  little.  Here  is  one  of  those  impressive  wastes  with  which 
Nature  tease*  mankind.  Not  till  t lie*  hand  of  uiiin  ha*  harnessed 
the  potent  waters  and  sent  them  into  new  courses,  and  gathered 
them  up  and  turned  them  into  channel*  of  human  devising,  do 
they  do  their  powerful  work.  In  the  arid  country  the  traditional 
form*  of  wealth  are  curiously  tiictumorphoMcd.  Water  eonatltlltc* 
value,  and  a*  an  economic  unit  land  is  appurtenant  to  water.  A 
system  uf  law  grow*  up  developed  by  the  dispute*  of  men  over 
water  right*;  and  a whole  rode  of  jurisprudence  comes  into  being 
wherein  is  no  place*  for  the  old  conceptions  evolved  from  the  e\- 
I*  rience  of  men  who  drew  the  water  fur  their  fields  from  the 
clouds. 

From  hi*  supposed  tree-top,  had  the  observer  looked  more 
closely,  he  would  have  seen  patches  and  stretches  of  living  green. 
Year  hy  year  the***  patches  were  eating  into  the  domain  of  the 
venerable  aage-brush,  and  incidentally  many  were  the  human  con 
Diet*  over  water  right*  that  grew  up  and  overlapped  each  other 
and  interfered  with  each  other,  ennllieta  that  would  have  caused 
endless  trouble  had  it  not  been  for  tl»p  cheerful  good  sense  of  the 
people,  that  built  up  a system  of  law*.  Imsed  on  the  sensible  recog- 
nition of  an  clement  of  public  in*  and  public  right*. 

A weazen- faced  farmer,  whose  feature*  were  tauten  and  chapped, 
with  years  of  toil  and  of  struggle  with  the  desert,  was  plodding 
through  his  meadow.  He  had  been  working  on  the  irrigating 
ditches  all  the  morning;  building  a dam  here,  owning  a ditch 
there,  carefully  turning  every  hit  of  the  precious  stream  where 
it  was  mo*t  needed.  ••  Thirty  inches  " of  water  was  a fair  allow 
aiu-e  for  Calvin  Taylor's  forty  acre*;  hut  his  soul  rebelled  at  the 
new  plan  of  "rotation  of  watir"  which  the  Coiii|niiiv  Imd  intio- 
duced.  There  had  ls*en  plenty  of  water  when  he  tirsl  came  to  the 
eountry.  enough  for  everv  one:  nor  had  he  or  hi*  nrighlsirs  had 
any  need  of  this  nh*ur<l  rotation,  lie  had  let  the  water  flow 
when  he  pleamsl:  and  it  gulled  him  to  la*  compelled  to  *oe  the 
water  turned  oil  from  lu*  own  land  for  two  days  at  a time  so 
that  hi*  neigUtior  might  have  hi*  own  thirty  inches  without  Id 
or  hindrance. 


" I tell  ye.  Tom,”  he  repeated,  when  hr  had  come  out  on  tin* 
government  road  and  hailed  the  passing  Tom  Jap  son,  '*  I ain't 
Hgoin'  to  let  the  Company  play  none  of  tlndr  trick*  on  me.  Cup 
I’cter*  knows  what  II  happen  to  hi*  head-gate  if  I don't  get  my 
wuter  this  year.  He  mind*  what  liapiM'ius!  to  it  last  rear,  eh, 
Tom  T” 

Peters  was  the  ('resident  of  the  wuter  company.  In  hi*  control 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  life  and  of  the  power  of  death  to  all  that 
grew  upon  the  earth,  he  had.  to  the  simple  mind  of  Calvin,  some 
of  the  attributes  of  the  Almighty;  in  hi*  use  of  that  power  and 
hi*  personal  ingenuity  in  thwarting  human  plans,  plans  bused 
oft  time*  on  the  u«r  of  forty  Inches  of  water  under  a thirty  inch 
light,  lie  had,  it  seemed,  much  of  the  character  of  the  Prince 
of  Durkin's*. 

■*  1 dun'no',”  replied  Tom;  “I  dun'nn'.  Cal,  T’enr*  to  me,  Cnl. 
'at  you'd  uughter  get  along  with  sixty  incite*  every  other  dav:  or 
two  day*  mimin'.  Cap  give*  ye  two  day*  mimin',  don’t  he.  Cal!” 
Don't  ye  tat  him  fool  ye,  Tom;  don't  vc  do  that.  Tom.  1 done 
a*  he  asked  me  about  the  waste-water.  I get  Ham  liolton's 
waste-water,  and  that  waste- water  In-long*  to  me.  It  ta-long*  to 
me;  don't  it,  Tom?  Yes,  Tom,  ve  know  that.  Well,  I've  rotated, 
ms  lie  calls  it.  and  let  Tim  Steven*  use  that  waste-water  twice  a 
week;  twice  a week,  Tom;  ye  couldn't  ask  fairer  than  that.  My 
own  waste- water,  ton.’’ 

Tom  nodded,  grunting,  in  appreciation  of  Cul's  magnanimity. 

"lint  my  live  water.  Tom;  ain't  I entitled  to  that?  What  does 
the  law  say?  * .lfmaNmf  «r»r  a irWr/  it  say* : ' measured  over  a 
weir.*  Ye  know  that.  Tom.  An’  does  Cap  measure  it  over  a 
weir?  No,  he  let*  it  through  a little  tupum-  hole,  an'  it  don't  flow 
free  and  good  like  it  would  over  a weir.  An’  with  all  that,  he 
send*  Id*  ditch  rider  along  and  turn*  it  off  two  day*  ill  a lime." 

M It's  the  same  with  all  of  us,  Cal.  You  know  there  ain't  lieen 
no  water  in  the  whole  valley  that'*  flowed  over  a weir  these  ten 
vpoj — not  sciu-e  you  nor  me'*  tarn  in  the  country.  Cal.” 

"All  right:  all  right,  Tom.  We’ll  see.  Tom." 

Tom  rode  on,  Icnving  him  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  reflecting. 
Calvin  had  not  thought  it  all  out.  the  philosophy  of  it.  IIS* 
neighlmrs  thought  rttuighter  and  saw  more  clearly.  The  man  that 
tcurs  out  the  Company’*  head-gale  i*  an  anarchist,  truly  an  enemy 
of  society.  Clearly,  if  men  were  to  practise  tearing  out  head-gate* 
the  result  would  he  ruinous  to  communal  welfare.  Kuch  might, 
though  probably  he  would  not.  tanclit  for  the  moment  hi*  own 
land;  but  in  a'roinitrv  where  liead-gates  were  torn  nut  with  im- 
punity, certainty  would  reuse  to  ta-  an  attribute  of  the  water- 
supply;  and  in  an  irrigated  country,  tolerable  certainty  nt  water- 
supply  is  the  very  life-blood  of  agriculture.  So  Calvin  had  found 
hi*  neighbors  little  *yui|tfthetic-  «yinpathrlie  though  they  were 
in  his  fundamental  postulate  of  dislike  of  the  Water  Company. 

Calvin  saw  patches  of  yellow  in  the  fresh  green  of  hi*  alfalfa, 
and  mentally  pictured  fewer  tons  of  hay  in  his  stark  than  even 
lust  year:  he  knew  that  many  sheep  had  died  in  the  mountains 
in  tile  exceptionally  hard  winter,  and  he  gave  heed  to  the 
prophecies  of  reduced  demand  for  liav.  and  of  alfalfa  selling  for 
three  dollars  and  a half  a ton.  He  made  for  the  hundredth  tima 
the  wearisome  calculation  uf  taxes,  interest  on  the  mortgage,  and 
the  few  necessities  t«.r  hi*  wife  and  children.  Ill*  little  surplus  had 
II I most  vanished  ln*1  veur  with  alfalfa  at  five  dollars  u ton:  at 
thrrs-  dollar*  and  a half— and  then  he  would  eome  hack  to  the  same 
ominous  result  of  a minus  ipiantity. 

It  had  Ihs-ii  a hard  struggle  for  Cal.  these  rough  ten  years:  it 
would  ta  years  more  before  Cal  junior  and  little  tSeorge  could  help 
with  the  farm:  and  his  wife  seemed  to  grow  more  wan  and  worn 
as  each  year  pa**etl.  So  the  more  lie  looked  at  the  yellow  patches 
in  hi*  green  alfalfa  the  bitterer  were  hi*  thought*:  and  the  bead- 
gate  on  the  canal  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  as  it  mercilessly  shut  uut 
all  but  a t»n.v  stream  of  the  tanefleent  water*,  seemed  endowed  in 
il«  cruel  mechanism  of  wood  und  iron  with  it  malignity  that  took 
jov  in  hi*  troubles. 
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As  n matter  «*f  fact,  things  were  much  better  than  Calvin 
■ culms).  Notation  of  water  is  u Very  good  thing:  and  practically 
it  always  ls-conn*-*  iieccspiiy  sooner  or  later.  The  Water  Com- 
pany was  in  truth  bringing  it  nlinnt  that  the  supply  of  water 
should  really  Is-  not  only  increased,  lint  rendered  vastly  more  «vr- 
tain:  Calvin's  neighbors  were  adjusting  themselves  to  the  new 
methods,  and  so  would  Calvin  himself  have  done  in  time;  Ilia 
yellow  patchra  would  grow  less  rather  than  more.  Not  know- 
ing this,  lie  raged  bitterly,  and  resoltrd  to  tear  out  the  head-gate. 

lie  carried  out  his  threat  early  the  next  morning,  und  thin 
was  almost  taken  alack  at  the  swift  onrush  of  the  waters,  mid 
was  sorely  put  to  it  in  hastily  constructing  a kind  of  dam.  an 
improvised  head-gate  of  his  own.  It  was  three  hours  before  he 
had  got  his  irrigating  di lehrs  in  order  and  the  flow  property 
distributed.  He  saw  all  his  land  irrigated  at  once — nicely  flooded, . 
for  the  most  part — ami  then  he  wondered  how  long  it  would  hurt. 

At  ten  o'clock  he  saw  coining  along  the  «-rr»t  of  the  high  land 
that  marked  the  line  of  tin  canal  his  inevitably  appearing  enemy, 
the  ditch-rider.  The  wide  hrim  of  his  hat  flop|>ed  leisurely  in  the 
sun  as  he  rode  along  on  on  easy  lope,  lie  saw  him  slop  at  Steve 
Coggins's  head-gale,  a quarter  of  a mile  away,  dismount,  take 
from  liis  box  Steve's  minis'll  ion  for  water  for  the  day.  and  adjust 
Steve’s  head-gate,  accordingly.  Steve  was  a complacent  victim:  In- 
let them  rotate  his  water  with  no  murmur  of  dissent,  and  smil- 
ingly took  what  was  given  him.  Steve  would  never  have  torn  out  n 
head-gate,  not  even  if 
his  hay  had  become 
one  universal  mass  of 
pitiful  yellow.  Cal 
despised  him. 

Jo  Lnrrabcc.  the 
ditch-rider,  was  on  hi* 
horse  and  trotting 
ensily  along  the  canal 
to  Cal's  head-gate.  Ho 
was  hardly  expecting 
there  tin*  insipid 
paja-r  requisition  sm-h 
as  the  other  farmer- 
used.  He  was  more 
acciistormsl  to  the 
angry  face  ami  angry 
voice  of  Cal  in  per- 
son. and  doubtless 
was  relieved  to  *-ct- 
the  path  clear  before 
him. 

Calvin  stood  in  the 
door  of  hi-  kitchen- 
shed,  two  hum!  red 
yards  below  the  canal. 

" (lues*  Jo’ll  have  to 
get  a hustle  in  his 
ridin'  this  morninV 
lie  chuckled  to  himself. 

Jo  came  upon  the 
head-gate,  and  deacon 
though  he  was  in  the 
little  rhiirrh  at  Ox- 
bow, lie  swore  abun- 
dantly. ilis  assort- 
ment of  oatli«  was 
varied:  he  used  them 
all.  Cal  expected  to 
see  him  turn  hi* 
horse  into  the  al- 
falfa and  make  for 
the  house.  **  Kf  he 
dors.”  he  muttered. 

**  I'll  shoot  him  for 
a trespasser.”  He 
nerved  himself  for 
thi-  new  phase  of  the 
eon  diet. 

But  Jo  did  nothing 
of  the  sort.  He 
swung  him-elf  on  hi* 
horse  again,  und  in 
another  minute  was 
on  a hard  gallop  Imek 
over  the  canal  path 
by  which  he  had 
come. 

” Coin’  for  Cap 
Peters,  la-  lie!"  ejacu- 
lated Cal.  “ Well. 

Mr.  Cap.  jes'  come 
along,  jes'  come  along. 

I reckon  I can  tear 
out  your  durned 
head-gate  as  fast  as 
you  an*  Jo  ran  put  in. 

An'  what's  more,  Mr. 

Cap.  I'm  here  all  the 
time,  all  day  nil'  all 
night.”  Then  the 
vision  of  *herilT»  and 
constable*,  men  who 
had  tormented  On  I 


la-fore,  and  whose  forms  hovered  ever  in  the  background  of  hia 
eoiflMTiousnc**.  Isgun  to  till  the  picture.  He  knew  that  if  he  per 
sisted  lie  would  la-  prosecuted  criminally.  Hut  an  occasional  viola- 
tion might  not  In*  worth  the  proaeeilt ion.  For  the  present,  lie  hud 
the  water.  That  at  least  was  sure.  If  they  would  leave  it  for  the 
day,  perhaps  he  would  let  them  repair  the  head-gate  and  would 
drop  the  lighting  for  the  present. 

Ilis  reflections  were  shortened  by  the  appearance  of  the  return- 
ing ditch-rider,  und  Cal  knew-  at  a glume  what  had  happened. 
He  had  gone  to  Steve  Coggin-'s  ranch  for  the  munitions  of  war  am! 
was  coming  lack  to  repair  the  head  gate.  It  did  not  take  him  long  to 
get  to  work.  Materials  for  ordinary  n-]Miir  were  |Mirt  of  Ids  equip- 
ment ; and  these  supplemented  by  a shovel  and  some  planking 
enabled  him  to  get  quickly  at  it.  He  hud  the  work  of  repair  well 
under  way  when  Cal  run  quickly  up  the  hill  und.  with  his  own 
shovel,  essayed  to  throw  out  the  little  filling  of  earth  Jo  had 
begun.  He  was  too  angry  to  work  effectually,  and  Jo,  with  u 
leadv  practical  sense,  put  Cal  completely  out  of  the  game  by 
Imrsting  out  laughing. 

“Well.  well,  well,  Cal  Taylor,  jes'  to  think!  That  you  of  all 
men  ill  the  valley  should  bev  hern  thoughtful  enough  to  make  me 
take  exercise  by  building  head-gates  this  niornin’!  That's  what  the 
doc  say*  to  me.  ‘Jo,’  he  nays.  * you  got  to  take  exercise,  or  ye’ll  go 
into  a decline!  Thunk  ye,  Cal.  ’twas  thoughtful  uf  ye.’* 

Cal  -lnp|H-d  shovelling  and  glared. 

" tiophira  been  botherin'  ye,  Cal?"  continued  Jo.  ironically. 

" Marvellous  Imw  they 
do  dig  around  tlu-in 
head -gules,  sometimes, 
lan  ky  I come  when  I 
did;*'  anil  the  good- 
natured  official  pound- 
ed away  at  the  wood- 
en structure  am!  was 
fast  undoing  the  dam- 
age of  Cars  vandal- 
ism. 

The  two  men  heard 
the  sera  lidding  of 
some  one  through  the 
sagebrush  that  grew 
on  the  slope  of  the 
canal,  and  both  turn- 
ed to  look.  A curly 
head  emerged  from 
the  dusty  hu-hes  and 
u very  small  eliild 
eame  trotting  out; 
very  smiling,  very 
friendly  to  all  the 
world. 

“ Why.  it's  your 
own  little  (leorge. 
ain’t  it  now.  Cal! 
Come  here,  (leorge; 
do  you  want  to  get 
on  my  horse!" 

Cal  stepped  for- 
ward and  pulled  the 
liny  towards  him. 
" Never  you  mind 
about  no  horse,  now. 
Jo.  You  leave  this 
head  gate  alone.  Come 
along  here  to-mor- 
row, or  send  Cap 
IVter*  along,  if  ye 
want  to,  hut  you 
leave  my  head-gate 
alone." 

■’  Oh.  now,  don't  Ik* 
fiMtlish,  Cal;  ye  know 
I can't  leave  no  hcad- 
gate  tore  out  like 
this.  You  jest  come 
down  to  the  oilier  mid 
see  Cap  IVtcrs  and 
talk  it  over.  There's 
goin*  to  Ik*  plenty 
of  water.  Ye  needn't 
to  worry.  No,  ye 
needn't  ’ to  worry, 
< *al." 

The  diplomatic 
ditch-rider  would 
hardly  have  spoken 
thus  rourteous’y  to 
any  other  red-handed 
drstroyer  of  head- 
gutes.  He  would 
have  given  short 
shrift  to  any  other 
farmer  guilty  of  Cal's 
criminal  violence;  hut 
it  was  the  policy  of 
the  Company  to  be 
very  patient  with  Cal. 
There  were  none 
others  like  him  in  the 
valley;  and  gentle 
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treatment  of  (he  embittered  farmer  would  constitute  no  prece- 
dent. 

But  Tul  was  not  to  G*  quirt  oil.  lie  hail  heroine  desperate  attain: 
so  desperate  that  In*  silence  w«*  nmlnoii*.  Bring  nutnidr  of  the 
range  of  »he  ditch-rider'*  cxjierirncc,  Cal's  alienee  wan  misinter- 
preted- -In  took  up  his  wrench  am)  pave  « liiial  twist  to  the  bolt 
that  held  the  upper  plank. 

*'  Ye  damn  thievin'  ram  of  a ditch-rider.*’  cried  Cal.  “drop  that 
wrench. ' Before  -lo  knew  what  he  was  doing  Cal  had  snatched  it 
from  his  hand,  lie  was  in  a paroxysm  of  rage  now;  he  was  bran- 
dishing the  heavy  wrench  above  his  head. 

Little  George  run  to  liis  father's  knee.  His  first  impulse  had 
been  one  nf  terror,  and  then,  with  a child's  quick  revulsion  of  feeling 
cud  subsequently  of  in«tinet.  he  hud  turned  to  his  father  as  the 
one  refuge  in  a storm  even  though  his  father  was  the  storm  centre. 
The  sum1  moment,  the  child's  face  broke  into  a smile  of  irradiating 
gnod  nature.  His  ambient  radiance  would  have  turn'd  his  father 
instantly,  and  alter'd  the  whole  oiuis'  of  events,  had  he  seen  it 
That  he  did  not  see  it  was  n mere  physical  happening.  due  to  the 
position  of  the  odors  in  the  drama.  Invariable  laws,  working 
silently  and  unerringly,  laws  of  the  same  kind  as  those  that  de- 
termine through  the  universe  the  positions  past  and  future  of  the 
stellar  bodies,  were  inevitably  placing  the  two  mrn  and  the  ehibt 
in  the  respective  positions  where,  under  the  law  of  universal  rauMt- 
tinn.  they  must  go. 

These  laws,  winking  with  remorseless  exactitude  on  the  upliftisl 
atm  of  Calvin,  swept  the  augrv  farmer  around  as  he  brought  the 
heavy  wrench  down  to  strike  at  Hie  ditch-rider.  IVrliap*  be  in- 
tended onlv  to  strike  fimn  du's  left  hand  the  plank  he  was  holding. 
Certainly  he  had  no  well-defined  intention  of  killing  him.  If  he 
even  had  such  an  impulse,  it  was  too  vague  and  fiery  |o  lie  properly 
termed  an  intent. 

However  that  mar  la*,  he  never  struck  the  ditch-rider.  T.ilHi* 
George  rain'd  himself  sudd.  nly.  and  extending  hi*  hands,  ericsl 
out.  “Oh.  father,  don't  hit  .in/' 

What  be  did.  what  lie  tried  to  do.  what  he  meant  to  do.  Calvin 
never  knew.  All  he  knew  afterwards,  was  that  somehow  it  ui-cmed 
as  if  he  hud  done  it  delilicrately.  He  *uw  red.  He  brought  Hu 
wrench  lu-avily  down  on  the  child's  temple.  Then  he  saw  the 
whites  of  George’s  eye*.  staring  at  him  for  an  instant  till  the 
picture  was  burned  in  his  limin.  then  eves  that  wen*  rinsed  and  a 
fare  whence  all  the  red  had  suddenly  lied,  and  then  hi«  child's  life- 
less body  falling  heavily  nt  Ills  fis  t 

do  had  sprung  forward  almost  la-fore  the  I my  fell.  He  had  for- 
gotten all  quarrels. 

” G«sl ! Cal.  you’ve  kill'd  George!  till!  Cal.  Cal,  how  roitld  you 
do  it'"  The  kiiull  v ditch-rider  had' gathered  up  the  child's  body 
ill  his  arms.  “IJuick,  quick.  Cal.  let ‘a  get  to  thr  house/' 

Cal  gave  a great  sol*,  and  Hun  in  n <lu*td  way  turned  in  the 
direction  of  the  Imuim  . Then  suddenly  a hurning  thought  came 
through  him.  and  it  was  a-  though  it  had  burned  his  heart  and 
thr  next  instant  left  it  like  ice.  He  niched  wildly  to  the  north 
till  he  eame  1"  the  little  bridge  a hundred  yards  away;  crossing  it. 
he  lore  madly  into  the  sage-brush.  away  fr<nn  the  canal,  away 
Iroin  the  house  towards  which  the  ditch  rider  was  hurrying  with 
George's  body,  ami  was  |o«t  in  the  gray  of  the  desert. 

It  wn*  not  till  the  sun  had  begun  his  downward  course  in  the 
afternoon  lien  vena  that  physical  nature  la-gun  to  exert  herself  mid 
to  overcome  the  mental  arul  nervous  upheaval  that  till  then  had 
been  overpowering.  Cal  was  licmmuig  fatigued  with  the  monotonous 
plodding  through  the  lumpy  sag.- brush-  He  was  hungry  and 
thirsty,  for  he  had  calm  nothing  and  drunk  twice  only,  one  when 
he  crossed  tin*  lateral  ditch  "f  the  Farmer’s  I'nion  Canal,  and  oner 
of  the  Pioneer  lateral.  Beyond  these  nothing  was  vet  irrigated; 
consequently  there  were  no  ranches. to  the  east,  and  in  fact  tint 
wa»  why  he  hud  nlni"*t  instinctively  taken  that  direction.  After 
the  Pioneer  lateral  was  p.i**cd  there  wmhl  la-  no  sign  of  human 
neciipancv  for  at  least  forty  mil's;  nothing  but  the  unbroken 
stretch  of  sage-brush.  It*  very  solitude  drew  him  irresistibly.  Ho 
might  wander  there  for  months  and  never  la*  seen.  Some  ten  mihs 
to  the  east  lie  would  cro»s  Gophir  Creek,  sunk  too  low  in  the 
ground  to  la*  available  for  irrigation,  but  carrying  sutlicirnt  water, 
a*  he  rrinembcml.  to  answer  for  diink.  He  was  very  hungry  now, 
and  c«»t  about  for  the  least  o (Tensive  form  of  unimal  life  of  the 
desert.  Vegetable  life  there  wa-*  none,  except  the  unyielding  sage- 
brush. All  day  he  hud  Urn  starting  up  the  jack  rabbits  ns  he  wearily 
drugged  himself  over  the  gray  ground:  leaping  in  quick  hounds  they 
hurried  from  him:  he  hated  the  race  of  rabbits,  for  they  were  de- 
structive to  the  farmer's  crops.  It  had  never  occurred  to  him  that 
Hie  ereatari*  might  lie  mt«  n : hut  when  one  has  been  plodding 
through  the  sage  brn«h  from  ten  lo  four,  he  i*  imt  squeamish.  Cal 
finally  managed  to  bring  down  a jack  rabbit  with  a alone, 
and  he  conked  the  creature,  rank  and  disagreeable  aa  it  was. 
ate  it.  and  plodded  on.  lie  knew  that  lie  must  reach  Gophir 
Creek. 

What  wa«  it  the  nmo  bad  in  mind  to  do*  Where  would  he 
finally  land.’  What  was  lie  seeking?  Impelled  at  first  by  a vagu.* 
feeling  of  terror,  hi*  one  idea  had  Iw  n simply  of  tlight.  For  if  he 
were  to  return  and  la*  arrested  and  tried  and  hanged,  this  seemed 
in  no  way  to  lighten  the  situation  for  those  who  were  now  the  only 
objects  of  hi*  solicitude.  His  wife  Mar}'  and  little  Cal  would 
themselves  la*  outcasts : they  would  Is-  even  worse  oil  than  now. 
This  new  blow  would,  he  knew,  kill  Mary,  or  drive  her  triad,  half- 
rrnzed  as  she  must  already  b«*  hv  George's  death:  and  little  Cal 
would  go  into  the  world  treat en  at  the  start,  u hoy  whose  father 
had  been  bang'd. 

tin  the  other  1m ml.  thing*  might  not  In-  so  hopelessly  had  if  he 
could  make  goad  bis  csi-ape.  In  this.  Cal'*  only  thought  was  in 
very  truth  an  unselfish  one:  he  was  running  away  not  from  danger 


to  himself,  for  *o  far  ns  he  was  himself  concerned  be  had  no  desire 
to  live,  and  would  have  welcomed,  rathei  than  otherwise,  a quirk 
expiation  of  T>i*  crime. 

lie  thought  that  tf  he  could  lose  him-cll  in  some  distant  region 
he  Mould  somewhere  get  work:  that  would  not  he  difficult;  his  own 
nerd*  would  Im*  few:  ami  he  weald  manage  in  Mime  way  to  «*fld 
his  earnings  to  Mary. 

He  reached  Gophir  Creek  hv  Ktarlight.  The  temperature  hail 
fallen  rapidly,  a*  it  always  does  at  night  in  those  high  altitude*, 
(al  built  a rousing  lire,  well  down  in  the  can  von.  There  was  little 
danger  of  discovery  from  thin.  To-morrow  he  would  stick  fairly 
r|o*c  to  the  course  of  the  creek,  and  would  gradually  work  up  to 
North  Star.  North  Star  li.id  it«  elements  of  danger,  for  it  wa*  the 
metropolis  of  the  country  for  two  hundred  miles  around,  and  «**>ner 
nr  later  aotlie  of  tie*  farmers  from  (IxImiw  would  in  its  ntrm* 
But  he  could  keep  prrttv  well  tinder  rover  white  he  whs  there, 
and  once  there  all  Hie  continent  wan  la-fore  him.  for  at  North  Star 
was  Hu-  railroad,  lie  would  pet  on  the  truck*  of  a freight-car,  an-l 
work  hv  degrees  nut  of  (lie  region:  he  might  get  to  Colorado  au.l 
lose  himself  in  the  irrigated  country  there;  he  knew  the  kind  of 
work,  and  could  easily  gel  ahead;  then  he  could  begin  sending 
something  to  Mary. 

When  Calvin  reached  North  Star,  after  three  days'  journey.  In* 
was-  pretty  well  exhau-tisl  physically.  To  provide  himself  with  a 
little  cash  he  had  skinned  half  a dozen  jack-rabbit*,  and  hr  sobl 
the  lot  to  -In  l.un.  the  proprietor  of  an  oliseurr  Chinese  restaurant, 
for  two  meal*  and  ten  mils  in  cash,  lie  picked  up  one  or  two 
snutll  jobs  the  first  day.  and  then  begun  to  nmiinulati*  t little 
money  for  hi*  journey.  When  he  had  two  dollar*  he  derided  to 
send  it  to  Mary  instead:  Imt  dollar  lull*  are  unknown  in  that  coun- 
try. and  the  big  silver  dollar*  were  awkward  to  mail.  Finally  hr 
made  them  into  a secure  package,  and  then  he  remembered  that 
if  lie  wrote  the  aditri***  hi*  handwriting  would  give  imluhitabl- 
evidence  t h.it  Ur  wns  alive,  < tn  the  contrary,  he  wanted  them  to 
lair  in  as  *«a>n  uw  possible  to  flunk  of  him  as  dead;  at  any  rate,  not 
lo  furnish  them  with  certain  proof  of  his  continued  existence 
So  he  piocurc-d  from  the  Chinaman  a newspaper  and  a little  llom. 
and  patiently  cat  out  the  letters  that  made  hi*  wife'*  name,  ami 
pasted  them  in  order  on  the  package.  Hut  just  a*  he  was  about 
to  mail  it  a -uddcii  reflection  brought  the  color  to  hi*  cheek*  ami 
caused  him  to  slip  the  package  hurriedly  back  in  hi*  pocket 
Mary  would  s*i-  the  postmark!  Written  or  printed,  she  wmhl 
gn**s«  that  the  package  had  come  from  him.  and  tlu*n  North  Stjr 
would  la-  *mur«d  lo  find  him.  It  was  one  thing  for  him  to  Is* 
tbeie  a few  days  in  careful  seclusion.  seeing  few  people  beside*  the 
good-natured  Chinaman  and  slo  ping  in  the  freight-yard,  and  qalb* 
another  to  la*  there  with  a definite  search-party  utter  him  ami  a 
price  upon  hi*  head. 

Then  how  wa*  he  ever  going  to  *end  any  money  to  Mary*  Here 
wa*  a new  problem,  and  lie  wrestled  with  it  for  many  hour*,  ami 
could  cniuc  to  no  solution.  At  any  rate,  whatever  he  might  have  to 
do  in  the  future,  it  would  be  safe  for  him  to  mail  this  instalment 
ju*t  as  he  wa*  leaving  .North  Star.  The  lailrond  left  no  trail: 
Chinese  -In  and  one  or  two  others  were  the  only  ones  that  bad 
sjH'hrii  with  him.  and  la*  could  easily  throw  them  on  the  wrong 
Mail  by  telling  them  that  hr  wa*  going  up  into  the  mountains. 
He  would  Is*  in  Colorado  before  they  had  finished  searching  the 
mountain  trails. 

The  people  were  coming  in  great  number*  into  North  Star  thi* 
week.  Cal  had  forgotten  all  als*ut  the  street  fair,  and  was  *t«rtlol 
when  Chine- c .lo  casually  mciilionrtl  it  one  evening.  Cal  instantly 
recognized  that  he  uiii-t  gel  awav  the  next  night.  All  the  farmer* 
would  Ite  in  town  sooner  or  later  during  tin*  week;  he  mast  kerp 
himself  pretty  well  in  seclusion  in  the  mean  time.  So  the  next  day 
Ik*  walked  stealthily  about,  keeping  mdetlv  to  the  little  alleys  ami 
avoiding  the  main  street  a.  Hawkers  and  fakirs  filled  the  town: 
travelling  mount <*lw nk*.  performing  monkey*,  venders  of  cheap 
jewelry,  and  all  the  varied  phantasmagoria  that  make  up  the  anaud 
street  fair  that  gladden*  the  hearts  of  youth  and.  according  to 
the  local  economic  wiseacre*.  " stimulate*  trade." 

ft  wns  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  parade  of  thr  Inde- 
pendent Woodmen  filled  the  main  street.  The  rr*t  of  the  town  wa* 
de»rrte«l.  and  Calvin.  feeling  doubly  bis  solitude  because  of  th*- 
proximity  of  hi*  c uintrynien  aiul  the’ bitter  realization  of  the  fright- 
ful emise  of  his  outlawry,  could  m>t  r»**i*t  an  impulse  to  get  ncarrt 
l lu*  crowd,  if  he  could  devise  some  means  of  doing  *«i  nnohserwil- 
IVihiipa  he  might  even  h'-ar  something  »ald  in  passing  about  hi* 
wifi*— how  .-he  was  bearing  up  under  little  George’*  death— some- 
thing perhaps  that  might  throw  some  light  on  the  problem  of 
getting  money  to  her. 

After  enrefnlly  lceonnoilring.  Cal  eame  by  a byway  from  the  alley 
into  Hu*  hallway  of  Simmon*'*  warehouse,  anil  by  pushing  the  dm* 
• vvr  »o  little  "|«t*n.  be  had  a clear  view  of  the  sidewalk  awl 
street.  There  was  no  dnnger  of  any  nm<  coming  hi*  way.  for  thr 
sidewalk  immediately  in  front  of  tin-  door  wn«  tumultuously  I*1 
tercel  with  Imxes,  nil  business  Iteing  suspended  in  honor  of  the 

parade. 

1 hi*  outlaw,  with  a price  upon  hi*  head,  strawl  behind  thr  olieUcr- 
ing  embrasure  of  the  door,  and  gazed  mournfully  on  the  gay  vriir 
•store  him.  The  pa  lading  Woodmen,  resplendent  in  the  conscioii* 
glory  of  vast  quantities  uf  gold  Inc.  marched  proudly  to  the  in- 
spiring strains  of  two  contradictory  Imnds.  Children  were  P*,,n* 
in  rapt  delight : brown'd  farmers  surveyed  the  marcher*  critically 
The  Woodmen  passed  l»y.  and  the  littlegroup*  on  the  street  brjr-tn 
to  move. 

From  hi*  place  of  vantage  Cal  looked  upon  the  fa«*e*  of  h» 
neighbor*  with  a new  interest : they  represented  visibly  the  stern 
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‘Mr bird  ('nr,  hiding  • place.  A big  wagon.  luvvily  loaded. 
•IihsI  j list  opposite,  clour  to  I lie  iirjir  rurl*.  Thr  child,  ap- 
parently catching  sight  of  her  fitthrr  arrows  thr  strert,  ran  to  join 
him,  iind  in  her  lm«te  slipped  on  the  curb,  fit  If  inxr  hradlong  just 
l»'hind  thr  rear  who-l*  of  the  wagon.  n little  frightened.  but  nol 
*t  all  hurt.  No  onr  li.nl  Kern  her  but  Cal. 

At  that  inonirnt.  with  n pervrraity  of  coincidrms-.  I hr  fakir  had 
fo*-osl  a Isirnb  carelessly  across  thr  «lrrrt  n ml  it  exploded  n few 
f‘-«t  in  front  of  the  bom-*.  The  big  aniniulp  snnrtisl  and  began 
to  hack.  lirfore  Cal  i rally  knew  what  was  happening  flu-  heavy 
wheel*  were  lucking  slowly  towards  tin-  prostrate  Imdv  of  the 
child. 

Cal  well  knew  what  would  happen  the  next  moment.  Thr  crowd 
across  the  street,  niiimsl  hv  the  child's  scream.  would  rush  for  the 
nrnr  sidewalk  and  they  would  all  Is-  facing  hi*  wav. 

Ik-  stepped  quickly  from  liehiml  thr  dour,  sprang  over  the  l*>\cs 
and  lifted  the  child  ill  hi*  arm*  while  thr  threatening  wheels  were 
•till  hacking  terribly  upon  her.  The  i-liihl  hud  given  a till le 
'Team,  exactly  as  Cal  had  known  sin-  would  do.  and  almost  in  the 
same  instant  the  crowd  was  upon  tln-m.  The  first  that  the  pi*«plr 
sew  wa»  I he  child,  half  laughing  and  half  crying,  in  Cal's  arm*. 
a'"‘  Mr  father  was  the  lir»t  to  ru»h  neros*  the  slris-t  in  a freiirv 
ST«l»tuda.  |t  im>k  |,„|  „„  instant  for  the  rrowd  to  learn  what 
had  happened  and  attention  turned  swiftly  from  the  child  to  its 
i- *ciii-r,  Cal  glanced  furtively  «oer  the  crowd  till  he  saw  Frank 
• liners,  the  Sheriff,  on* whose  fare  lie  had  hi-en  lookin'.*  so  disin- 
I'  HsKsMy  a few  minuter.  ago. 

■Meanwhile,  there  were  murmur*  .1  surprised  resign  it  ion  from 
thr  crowd.  “Well,  if  it  ain't  Cal  Tavlor!”  “Hello,  fair" 
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"Sure  hr  did — sure.  Cal.  do  told  Imw  yemi  i 
broke — said  there  uili*t  liev  horn  noiue  rolten  -n 
how  you  and  him  wii*  n-lryin’  to  fix  it.  und 
waa  a platin’  with  ye.  and  slipped  down  and  n 
on  u ro<k.  (Jcorge,  he'll  always  liev  a Iretle  mini, 
murk.  Cal.  An'  Cal.  ‘fwaa  a ' funny  thing,  hut  1 1 , > 
didn't  remember  adippin’  m all:  b>-  "lowed  us  so- 
him:  an'  then  .In  he  p'mtrd  out  that  with  Hint  n , 
the  box'd  gone  kind.r  off  hi»  senses,  and  (hsirgc 
after  n while.  Sotneliody  hat t in*  him — an'  only  .1. 
hi-  own  father  there!  Now.  Cal.  ye  want  to  con., 
morrow.  I know  n little  woman  ami  two  kids  >. 
see  ye.  Cal.” 

P'rank."  said  Calvin,  slowly,  “.In  lairrahcc  to  . I 
right  away,  did  he?  do  said  a-  how  tienrge  had 
do  an'  me  talkin'  frietidlv-like  at  the  time!” 

“ An'  jes*  |»  think."  s.ihl  the  big  Sheriff,  as  he  wa*  , 
afternoon's  incidents  in  the  Imiitoiiii  of  the 
evening — "jes'  to  think  Cal  didn't  take  on  much  w 
the  hoy  was  all  well  again — mid  he  all  the  tini, 
Hcorgr  was  dead  and  buried : hut  when  I wa*  talk  i 
risiial  hv  the  way  like,  of  do  lairrals'e  tellin*  us  all 
then,  diirncd  if  Cal  didn't  fe»'  Ind  over  and  ci 
kind  cried  to  heat  the  bund.  I wonder  why  In- 
thiukin'  of  do  lairralss-.  a plain  dilrh-rider.  wit  In, 
tickler  als'iit  him.  far  a*  ever  I s*t-  or  liear.  I w 

And  .ill  the  Left  Wing  of  Price's  Army  lias  I-  , 
ever  aims-. 
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A Scene  from  tho  Third  Act  of  "Leah  K leach n a.”  which  has  returned  to  the  Manhattan  Theatre 

for  a brief  Run 


The  Eton  Bovs  and  Greenaway  Girls  In  "Miss 

••  1/ imh  Hi, Hi/  lh, II, i rv  " ,i  NiMftKTif  r««ir(ly  bfl  Horry  It.  Smith 
amt  l irlur  Herfwrt.  in  I*  i •»'/  plamd  at  th , Knickerbocker  The- 
atre with  Mi* i l.nlu  1 1 la*,  r in  thr  I, n, liny  fntrl.  “ bully  lh,l- 
lar$."  o you  it#  Amir  i, in,  rl  trhoH,  lather  ban  mail,  >i  fortune 


Dolly  Dollars,"  at  the  Knickerbocker  Theatre 

out  of  r,,n,l,,imrd  wmjm.  m determined  that  ah,  will  *rr,r 
marry  f„r  th,  take  of  n title,  ll'/i.  ■■  *he  breome*  rsrtnioMrrrf 
of  a rhnuff,  nr  ithnm  tthe  employ*,  and  find  a that  hr  u nail}/ 
n Nobleman  in  dinijuiae.  the  r ban  yea  her  mind 
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made  that  hr  may  not  la*  naked  to  give  thin 
time  more  than  three  time*  within  the  last 
five  minim-*  of  the  Imlf. 

Tile  effect  of  the  rule*  of  1005  on  the 
player*  themaelvea  bus  thu*  far  in  the  early 
garur*  hn-n  that  of  a decidedly  quickening 
intluence.  The  acaaon  jiaa  not  proceeded  far 
enough  yet  to  determine  whether  any  dis- 
tinctly new  features  of  play  in  the  way  of 
formations  can  be  udded  under  the  present 
rule*,  hut  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  devel- 
opment of  the  quurli-r  - hack  run.  which, 
owing  to  its  novelty,  had  not  last  season 
reached  a point  of  special  note  save  with 
one  or  two  star  quarters,  will  be  far  more 
generally  practised  and  the  interference 
further  develo|ied,  so  that  it  may  yet  prove 
n very  distinct  addition  to  the  strategic 
features  of  the  contest.  Stevenson,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  the  only 
man  last  season  to  make  really  inspiring 
plays  under  it,  hut  others  are  likely  to 
come  to  the  front  in  that  kind  of  work  be- 
fore another  season  ha*  passed.  There  is  a 
general  demand  throughout  the  country  for 
imn-partisan  official*  to  handle  the  minor 
contest*.  It  ha*  always  been  difficult  to  se- 
cure men  sufficiently  posted  and  without 
bin*,  and  this  is  a problem  which  should 
receive  more  consideration.  A central  body 
providing  officials  for  these  contests,  ms  well 
us  for  the  larger  games,  would  prove  a boon 
to  thr  managements,  as  well  as  to  the  game 
itself.  This  i»  something  which  is  likely 
to  make  itself  felt  more  and  more.  The 
importation  of  one  of  the  best  of  Western 
official*  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Kvarts  Wrenn 
worked  admirably  last  year,  and  demon- 
strated conclusively  that  he  was  a decided 
acquisition  to  the  number  of  thoroughly 
posted  officials. 


The  Year  in  Cotton 

Commercial  report*  .indicate  that  the 
n mount  of  cotton  brought  into  sight  during 
the  year  ending  August  31,  1(105.  aggregated 
1 3.(111.471  bale*,  ns  against  10,054.057  bale* 
for  a similar  period  in  11103  4 and  iu.1583.2  1 5 
bales  in  1H0S-3,  Receipts  for  the  month  of 
August,  which  amounted  to  443.252  bales, 
were  greatly  in  excess  of  similar  movements 
in  either  of  the  two  preceding  years.  Pori 
receipt*  for  the  season  to  and  including 
August  3|  aggregated  I0.3IJ1.7X2  hales,  and 
were  over  3.000,000  bales  greater  than  the 
1 !HM  movement,  and  nearly  2,500,000  luales 
in  excess  of  that  for  1003. 

The  total  net  overlund  movement  for  the 
year  amounted  to  I.12H.IH3  lialcs.  and  was 
somewhat  larger  than  a cor  re*  ponding  move- 
ment in  cither  1003-4  or  1002-3.  Of  the 
American  spinners'  takings  during  the  sea- 
son just  closed.  2.282.145  lialcs  went  to 
Northern  mills  ami  2.103.505  hale*  to 
Southern  mill*,  making  a total  of  4.445.050 
hale*,  a*  against  3,040,210  luales  .in  1003-4. 
nnd  3.JMW.304  hale*  in  1902-3. 


A Story  of  Victor  Hugo 

Victor  Hi  ho.  as  is  well  known,  wa*  a 
man  of  exceeding  vanity;  lie  had  a sense  of 
his  own  importance  which  often  manifested 
it*elf  in  ridiculous  way*.  During  the  siege 
of  Pari*  in  1871.  a number  of  political  nnd 
literary  men  were  dining  one  evening  at  hi* 
house.  The  eon  versa  t inn.  naturally,  turned 
on  the  horrors  of  the  siege,  nnd  the  members 
of  the  party  gave  their  respective  idea*  ii* 
to  the  he*t  means  of  terminating  it.  Sud- 
denly Victor  Hugo  had  an  inspiration.  " I 
know  how  to  do  it.“  he  said,  with  such  con- 
viction that  even-  one  wa*  tilled  with  hope 
nnd  expectation. 

“Ye*."  he  continued,  “tomorrow.  T.  Vic- 
tor Hugo,  dressed  in  my  national  costume, 
will  go  forth  all  alone,  unarmed,  and  meet 
the  bullet*  of  the  enemy.  I shall  be  killed, 
and  the  *iege  will  lie  over!” 

“Over  for  you,”  irreverently  interrupted 
one  of  the  company. 

Victor  Hugo's  brow  took  on  an  Olympian 


frown.  Never  again  did  the  unhappy  inter- 
rupter receive  an  invitatiun  to  the  table 
of  the  poet. 


Economical 

A domestic  who  suffered  from  a bud  tooth- 
ache went  to  a neighboring  dentist  one  eve- 
ning. and  asked  him  what  he  would  charge 
to  exttacl  the  tooth. 

“ Five  dollars  with  gas,  two  without.”  waa 
the  reply. 

"Oh."  said  the  girl,  “then  I'll  come 
around  to-morrow  and  have  it  out  by  day- 
light” 


A Darwin  Story 

Some  bov  friends  of  Darwin  once  plotted 
a surprise  for  the  great  naturalist.  Cap- 
turing a centipede,  they  glued  on  to  it  a 
Iteetle's  head,  the  wing*  of  a butterfly,  nnd 
the  long  leg*  of  a grasshopfier.  Then  put- 
ting the  creature  in  a box,  they  took  it  to 
Darwin,  and  n*krd  him  what  it  could  be.  ex- 
plaining that  they  had  caught  it  in  the  fields. 
Darwin  looked  it  over  carefully. 

"Did  it  hum  when  you  caught  It?”  he  1 
n*ked. 

" Oh  ves.  sir.”  they  answered,  nudging  one 
another,  “ it  hummed  like  everything.” 

“ Then.”  said  the  philosopher,  “ it  is  a 
humbug.” 


Magic  in  the  Kitchen 


A LADY  who  had  engaged  a greenhorn  aa 
maid  rang  for  her  one  evening.  Getting  no 
response,  she  rang  again.  She  then  proceeded 
to  the  kitchen,  where,  to  her  amaxemrnt.  she 
•found  the  new  servant  convulsed  with  laugh- 
ter. Pointing  to  the  bell,  she  exclaimed. 
“ A*  sure  as  I live  I never  touched  it,  and 
It's  waggin'  yet!” 


Acivtca  to  Morneas.— Mas 


» coins,  ntlsys  ail  put 
lr  for  diaiTtHT* — \A4v. 
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DESSBKTS 

■’*'  rawly  and  quickly  prepared  whn  Boar.**’*  Earna  Baasn 
Cuttt>tKS«o  Un  a it  used.  Atwavt  hare  ■ tapplv  no  hand  and 
t*  ready  foe  tS*  uontiected  itutst.  Send  foe  Kerim  Book,  ioS 
Hudson  Street.  New  York. — \AJv.\ 


SAVE  TIME. 

Oaomt  cnpDbea.  do  ymir  thopidaw.  make  appointment*  by 
u-V-pbem*.  Residence  nta  are  low.  Nsw  Voat  Tatarsosa  ! 
CowptNr,  it  Dey  Street  —| Arfr.l 


Don't  neplert  a Owuth.  Take  Poo's  Ctraa  roa  Consumi-ton 
in  tim*.  By  drvmtitta.  »jc. — I Atfe.J 


THE  SECRET  OF  YOUTH 


Dr  Soto  looked  for  the  secret  of  vnuth  in  a 
spring  of  gushing,  life-giving  waters,  which  lie  was 
sure  lie  would  find  in  the  New  World.  Alchemist.* 
and  sage*  (thousands  of  than)  have  Mient  their 
lives  in  quest  for  it,  but  it  Is  only  fauna  by  those 
lumpy  people  who  can  digest  and  a.*.«imilntc  the 
right  food.  which  keeps  the  physiral  body  perfect, 
that  peace  and  comfort  are  the  sure  result*. 

A remarkable  man  of  1M  says : “ For  many  long 

years  I suffered  more  or  leas  with  chronic  costi ve- 
in's** nnd  painful  indigeotiou.  This  condition 
made  life  a great  burden  to  me,  tut  you  may  well 
imagine. 

“Two  years  ago  I begun  to  use  Grape- Nuts  aa 
food,  and  am  thankful  that  I did.  It  lias  been  a 
blessing  to  me  in  every  wav.  I first  noticed  that 
it  had  restored  mv  digestion.  Tilts  was  a great 
gain,  but  was  nothing  to  compare  in  importance 
with  the  fart  that  in  a short  time  my  bowel*  were 
restored  to  free  And  normal  action. 

“The  cure  seemed  to  be  complete;  for  two  years 
I have  had  none  of  the  old  trouble.  I use  the 
Gnipe-N'ut*  food  every  morning  for  breakfast,  and 
frequently  eat  nothing  else.  The  use  has  made 
me  comfortable  ami  happy;  and,  Although  I will 
lie  94  year*  old  next,  fall.  I have  become  strong  and 
supple  again,  erect  in  figure,  and  can  walk  with 
anybody  and  enjoy  it.”  Name  given  by  Postuin 
(V,  Unite  Creek.  Mich.  “There's  a reason.” 

Head  the  little  book.  “The  Hoad  to  WeUviUe,” 
I in  every  pkg. 


YOU  like  the  uniformity  of  flavor 
in  your  favorite  brand  of  cigars 
—how  about  your  cocktails? 

Are  you  going  to  accept  any 
chance  mixer’s  decoction,  or  order 
CLUB  COCKTAILS?  Their 
excellence  has  been  attained 
through  scientific  blending  and 
subsequent  ageing  to  perfection. 
There  is  but  one  perfect  brand— 
CLUB.  Specify  CLUB  for  your 
own  satisfaction. 

Seven  kinds— Manhattan,  Martini,  Ver- 
mouth, Whiskey,  Holland  Gin,  Tom  Gin 
and  York. 

G.  F.  HEIBLEIN  i BR0„  Sole  Proprietors 

Hartford  New  York  London 


Has  Stood  The 
Test  o/  Time 

and  won  universal  popu- 
lar approval.  Oldest  and 
most  famous  in  the  world. 
Best  for  all  uses.  Sold  by 
leading  dealers  everywhere. 

GRAND  PRIZE  2*iS3 
St.  Louis  World’s  Fair 


HOTELS 


WELLINGTON 

WESTMINSTER 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Tb*  WELLI WUTON. Tth  Art  and  BBth 
St.  M<xlrro  flrrpnx'f : n-l»|itifiii»  and 

era t«  bnth  In  every  apartment ; K.  P„ 
Wprr  iUy  nail  up. 

The  WESTMINSTER.  Irvin*  Place  and 
tStb  St.,  on*  Murk  Kant  nl  Union  Sonar* 
Rrrnntlrled  at  n «>*t  of  rirrr  flnn.ooO; 
telephone  and  elertrv  M«hi«  In  rsrry 
rouui;  78  nrw  bathrooms;  E.  i'.,  1 4*®0 
per  day  and  up.  uf.  EAOCR. 


SIX  MONTHS  FREE 

THE  MINING  HERALD.  Leading 

mining  and  financial  paper,  giving  valuable  informa- 
tion on  mining  and  oil  industries,  principal  coni, 
panics,  best  dividend-paying  stocks,  ami  show  ing  how 
immense  profits  may  be  made  on  absolutely  safe  in 
vestments.  Write  for  it  today.  A.  L,  WISN'ER  & 
CO..  J2  Broadway,  New  York 
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Books  a.rvd  Bookmen 

By  James  M&cArthur 


NOT  since  Emmy  Lou  was  published  some  five  years  ago 
have  we  had  so  original  and  pnigiuint  a study  of  child 
life  aa  in  Itrbecca  Mary,  which  made  its  appearance  re- 
cently with  Miaa  Elizabeth  Shippen  Ureen’a  quaintly 
charming  pictures,  two  of  which  are  given  below. 
Emmy  Lou  had  its  imitators,  and  Kcbrcoa  Ha ru  will  have  her*, 
as  nil  distinctive  creations  that  are  fashioned  afresh  by  the 
ilnuginafive  mind  are  bound  to  have:  it  is  at  once  the  tax  and 
tribute  laid  upon  them  bv  lesser  minds,  quick  to  respond  to  the 
artistic  appeal  of  a new  type  and  to  recognise  the  popular  note 
of  sympathy  awakened  by  that  appeal.  Km  my  Lou  was  a rev- 
elation to  us;  Rebecca  Mary  is  a wonderful  discovery ; they  stir 
and  surprise  us  with  fresh  imaginings,  with  the  renascence  of 
wonder  and  beauty  that  lies  in  the  birth  of  a new  creation.  We 
rend  and  are  moved,  and  out  of  our  strange  delight  we  exclaim: 
“ Never  before  did  we  meet  the.  like  in  fiction.”  And  yet  it  will 
be  found  that  in  such  instances  there  has  been  hour1  common 
ground  of  experience,  some  knowledge  of  the  human  life  and 
.conditions  tbut  gave  rise  both  to  the  author's  conception  of  the 
character  and  the  reader’s  sensitive  response  to  it.  It  is  the 
imaginative  quality  of  the  literary  artist  that  makes  the  differ- 
ence: that  penetrates  the  heart  of  the  child  and  discloses  its 
hidden  wonder  and  beauty;  that  gets  at  the  secret  springs  of  a 
child's  ads  and  discovers  their  naive  ehurm,  their  fresh  sig- 
nificance, their  hrooding  instincts  and  impulses  big  with  the  end- 
less,  buffiing  puzzle  of  the  life  that  presses  against  their  dawn- 
ing consciousness.  In  Emmy  Lou  and  Rrbrrca  Mary  the  appeal 
is  so  simple,  so  direct,  so  unaffected,  that  the  art  is  almost  lost 
sigjit  of.  There  is  no  trace  of  self-conseiouaness,  no  effort  of 
literary  art ; the  little  comedies  ami  tragedies  unfold  themselves 
with  a refreshing  spontaneity  that  is  port  of  their  eharm.  In- 
deed, the  manner  in  which  fleorgc  Madden  Martin  and  Annie 
Hamilton  Donnell  first  introduced  their  child  heroines  removes 
any  suspicion  of  preconception,  and  attests  the  truth  that  they 
builded  better  than  they  knew.  It  is  a curious  coincidence  that 
both  these  authors  should  have  written  their  first  story  with- 
out any  thought  or  design  of  progressing  further  with  the  his. 
tory  of  their  child  characters.  It  was  months  la-fore  Mrs.  Martin 
wrote  another  story  about  Emmy  Lou.  Mrs.  Donnell's  first  story — 
the  now  famous  "The  Hundred  and-Oncth  " — appeared  modestly 
in  Hani*KN'h  Maoazink  between  the  writing  of  other  stories.  In 
both  cast's  the  public — always  quick  to  detect  a new  note — clamored 
for  more:  and  in  time  they  were  rewarded.  The  demand  for 
Rcbcrca  Mary  in  book  form  had  begun  before  the  stories  that 
make  up  the  volume  had  Ixs-n  completed,  and  its  popularity  was 
a foregone  conclusion  In-fore  it  was  published. 


The  remarkable  thing  about  Rcbrcca  Mary  is  that  from  the 
outset  there  was  no  bid  for  a maudlin  sympathy,  which  is  too  fre- 
quently the  characteristic  of  child  stories  tliat  an1  fashioned 
with  forethought  to  win  popularity.  Emotional  restraint  dis- 
tinguishes the  work,  and  a sober  thought  and  dignity  of  mien 
that  p»  well  with  the  New  England  environment  which  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  rigorous,  the  inarticulate,  the  undemonstrative 
elements  of  which  Rebecca  Mary  and  her  Aunt  Olivia  were  com- 
pounded. Because  of  this  very  sincerity  and  reserve  which  holds 
her  characters  true  to  the  compass  of  their  nature  in  a strait 
and  narrow  way,  the  ap|>eal  they  make  to  our  sympathies  is  the 
more  poignant  and  far-reaching.  Rclx-cea  Mary  and  her  aunt 
were  Plummers,  and  to  be  a *"  Plummer  " was  to  do  your  Duty 
unflinchingly  at  nil  costs ; to  live  conscientiously  according  to 
tradition  and  custom;  to  conceal  your  feelings  anil  i.ever  to  give 
up.  Carlyle’s  dictum  that  " Obedience  in  our  universal  duty  and 
destiny ’’  was  a fetich  with  them:  Aunt  Olivia  demanded  it  un- 
swervingly and  Rebecca  Mary  yielded  it  unquest ioningly.  The 
tragedy  for  them  — and  the  comedy  for  us  — that  lies'  in  the 
“ Plummer  kind  " is  of  the  deepest  pathos,  and  oftentimes  the 
most  intolerable.  But  Aunt  Olivia  is  led  by  a way  she  knew 
not — the  old  yet  ever- new  way  of  a little  child — to  the  point 
where  she  and  Rebecca  Mary  must  bend  or  break,  and  the  **  un- 
Plummeting '*  process  is  dim-  of  the  tenderest  and  moat  touching 
>eenes.  aa  it  is  a happy  and  satisfying  rlitnnx  to  the  successive 
experience*  through  which  these  two  struggled  to  reach  the  ful- 
ness of  their  hearts'  desire.  We  are  so  glad,  too,  that  Mr*. 
Donnell  let  Nature  have  her  way.  thongh  it  was  a hard  and 
starved  way,  with  Rebecca  Mary,  and  kept  her  free  from  the 
morbid  taint  of  the  self -consciously  good  child.  Despite  her 
cramped  conditions,  which  she  takes  as  a matter  of  course,  she 
is  a child  at  heart,  wholesome,  fun  - loving,  craving  childish 
pleasures,  denying  herself  with  that  instinct  of  the  Plummer  in 
tier  the  joys  her  aunt  withholds  for  conscience'  sake,  but  allow- 
ing her  imagination  free  play  in  a child's  dream* — the  quaint 
entries  in  'her  diary,  her  devotion  to  her  sole  companion. 
" Thomas  .?effer*on.”  a pet  rooster,  and  the  “ feel  doll.”  Tnere  is 
much  to  make  one  smile  in  that  accompaniment  of  humor  which 
is  inseparable  from  a child's  view  of  life  and  inherent  in  a child's 
ludicrous  efforts  to  lie  at  home  in  n strange  world;  there  is  much 
also  that  loosens  the  springs  of  genuine  feeling  and  quicken* 
one's  sympathies.  if  that  were  needed,  to  that  depth  of  tender- 
ness for  the  little  children  which  found  expression  in  the  Divine 
indignation:  “ Whoso  shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones,  it  were 
better  for  him  that  a millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck, 
and  that  he  were  drowned  in  the  depth  of  the  sea." 
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Power  from  Atmospheric 
Electricity 

A CV'mol’8  experiment  li«»-  recently  lieen 
performed  by  a Rutwiun  electrician.  M.  Midi- 
kin,  in  which  lie  bus  endeavored  In  uw  an  a 
Miurtr  of  (mwer  the  utinaapheric  I'leHiiiity 
extracted  from  the  cloud*.  In  hi*  inventin' 
tion  he  eonutructed  a collecting  kite  which 
wan  nM-i-d  in  the  air  nu  that  after  attaining 
a height  of  115  feet  wiuiik*  were  produced  at 
a ninall  gap  to  whicli  the  wire  of  the  kite 
waa  connected.  The  conductor*  of  a »tnnll 
and  npeciallv  eonutructed  motor  were  then 
attached  to  ouch  side  of  the  spark  gap, 
and  revolved  at  a speed  of  ubout  5000  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  thin  speed  being  main- 
tained fur  an  hour,  as  long  a*  the  wind 
could  support  the  kite  ut  the  proper  «Hi* 
tilde.  Indeed,  with  a freshening  wind  the 
o|a*ration  of  the  motor  was  resumed,  ami 
the  experiment  continued  until  interfered 
with  by  rain.  The  potential  used  wan  22.- 
IMMI  volts,  at  which  4700  revolutions  of  the 
motor  per  minute  were  made,  and  it  wa* 
thought  that  with  a kitr  designed  to  reaeli 
gro-iter  altitudes  and  a motor  arranged  for 
working  ut  higher  potentials  a considerable 
amount  of  work  could  be  obtained.  There 
i*  hut  little  practical  use  that  can  come 
in  the  near  future  from  such  an  experiment, 
but  it  i»  of  the  greatest  interest  a*  demon- 
strating that  the  atmospheric  electricity  of 
the  clouds  can  lie  employed  to  produce 
| tower. 


Empty 

Hon.  .Ionki’h  H.  Choate  observed  recently 
that  of  all  the  witty  men  he  had  met  dur- 
ing hi*  stay  in  l^updon  the  one  whose  quick- 
ness of  humorous  (icrceptinn  mo*t  nearly  ap- 
proached the  American  type  waa  the  clergy- 
man. the  late  Dean  Hole. 

Air.  Choate  say*  that  he  was  one  of  a 
party  with  Dean  Hole  to  cross  the  Channel 
after  a visit  to  the  Continent.  The  voyage 
had  I let'll  a rough  one.  and  the  dean  had  suf- 
fered greatly  during  the  whole  trip.  When 
the  imrty  landed  at  Dover,  the  dean,  in 
strolling  ubout  the  railway  station,  chanced 
to  stop  before  a printed  notice  of  the  com- 
pany's rules  pasted  on  the  wall.  An  Mr. 
Choate  came  up.  the  dean  said: 

" Mr.  Ambassador,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
after  that  stormy  voyage  of  ours  we  have 
at  least  one  advantage  in  making  the  suhne- 
queiit  trip  to  London." 

•*  now  so?"  a»krd  Mr.  Choate. 

••  Why,"  replied  the  dean.  " I perceive  by 
this  notice  that  the  company  carries  return- 
ing empties  at  reduced  rates.” 


A New  Method  of  Repairing 
Old  Ruins 

I’se  is  now  made  of  a machine  extensively 
employed  in  tunnel  construction  for  repair- 
ing and  restoring  ancient  mn*onry  struct 
ures.  so  that  these  interesting  and  important 
architectural  remains  can  lx-  made  stronger 
and  firmer  than  they  ever  were.  The  up- 
|iaratu*  is  known  a*  a grouting  machine,  and 
was  invented  bv  the  late  Mr.  Creathead.  the 
celebrated  Kngiish  tunnel  engineer.  It  em- 
ploy* compressed  air  to  force  liquid  cement 
into  any  crack*  or  cavities,  no  matter  what 
thickness  or  sire,  and  this  material  on  set- 
ting bond*  together  the  different  particles 
with  which  it  may  come  into  contact. 

The  method  ha*  been  employed  in  Eng- 
land with  considerable  success  in  treating 
various  historic  structures,  und  towers, 
walls,  bridge*,  and  churches  that  have  been 
badly  cracked  have  been  restored  and 
strengthened  in  this  simple  way.  Formerly 
such  cracks  were  |iointed  up  with  mortar 
und  a trowel,  which,  while  protecting  the 
•tone  from  rain,  veiniin.  and.  under  some 
conditions,  from  frost,  did  nothing  toward* 
restoring  the  strength  of  the  structure. 
Filling  such  cracks  with  good  cement  and 
forcing  it  into  the  various  interstices  often 
make  the  wall  stronger  than  it  was  before 
the  fracture,  and  such  is  especially  the  ease 
where  the  cement  ie  forced  into  the  heart 
of  a wall  and  unite*  nil  loose  stone*  and 
other  material  into  a hard  conglomerate. 


Lea  & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


MwcciTinsHisi 


The  Peerless 
Seasoning 

Even  a lootbsll  player  lacks  appettta 
before  an  lil-flavore  J disk  Why  spoil 
rood  food  with  bad  srasonin*  when  at 
the  nearest  crocer'aadelloaie  sauce  may 
be  rcund  which  elves  mil. Ions  satisfac- 
tion > LEA  & PERKINS’  SAUCE  has 
stood  the  test  for  more  than  seventy 
years. 

Jobs  Dascaa-s  Suns,  Agents,  New  Yodb 


YOU  ASK  FOR) 

THE  IMPROVED  / 


BOSTON 

GARTER 

REFUSE  ALL 
SUBSTITUTES  AND 
INSIST  ON  HAVING 
THE  GENUINE 


ITh«  Name  It 
stamped  on  every 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 

CLASP 

FUT  TO  THE  LC8  —NEVER 
1.  TEARS  NOR  UNFASTENS 


ALWAYS  EASY*. 


EVERY  ONE  IS  ASKING 


Questions  about  the  present  state  of  Russia — its  relations  to  the 
Czar,  the  actual  attitude  of  the  people,  the  kind  of  man  the  Russian 
workman  is,  the  kind  of  men  Witte  and  FobyedonostsefT  are,  how 
they  dress  and  -talk  and  look.  These  questions  and  many  more  are 
ANSWERED  BY  SENATOR  BEVERIDGES  FAMOUS  BOOK 

THE  RUSSIAN  ADVANCE 

With  Mips.  Price , $2.50  net 
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DR..  WHITEHALL'S 

RHEUMATIC  CURE 

WILL  CURE  YOUR.  RHEUMATISM 

■ sample  without  nwl. 

. , In  iMMpIlnf  nnd  prlvsls  prattles  by  hun 

.tralnl  the  fart  that  It  rrmuve*  the  acid  f rum  llie  system, 
wives  rveetil  deposits. 

Kmieoiber  It  (<nli  you  iiotlilnc  to  try  the  remedy  that  elves  sure  remits.  Write  to- 
snd  we  will  mail  you  s trial  l>o*.  hold  by  all  druirirUt*  »t  ROr.  a l«o»,  or  by 

The  OR  WHITEHALL  MEGRIMINE  CO..  204  N.  Main  SI..  South  Bern!.  Ind 


ffil^ecley 

^Gre 


for  Liquor  and 
Drug  Using 

A scientific  remedy  which  has  been 
skilfully  and  successfully  Administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  25  yean. 

At  thm  following  Koolvy  Inmtltulmm : 


I'twiUtC  If. 

taolus***.  Ban. 

Si.  UaU,  Sk 
twos  LuuiM  SC 
Sank  Caa*ay,  1.  U. 
hhl^V  I. 


Harr*h«r|.  fc 

hUAtrr,  r*. 
*t»a  ruts  iw. 
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Wireless  Telegraphy  in  Clock 
Regulation 

The  itnmirip.il  authorities  of  Yimna  Imvr 
recently  ilrirnniiinl  to  intmlm-r  exjierl- 
ii n il t u 1 1\  an  extensive  *y*tem  of  rlurk  r**gu- 
It* lion  by  wireless  telegraphy.  Thi*  Ini* 
iMfn  attempted  on  mi  ex|M*riim*ntal  Ixi'i*.  in 
Pari*.  but  tin1  Vienna  ny»u,in  i*  on  a more 
elr.bnratr  -mu It*  and  along  more  extended 
linen,  an  ii  aims  eventually  at  the  ennlrol 
of  all  public  clock-  from  a common  central 
station  by  electrical  wave**. 

The  present  plan  involve*  a central  sta- 
tion. wiii'ii*  there  will  lie  a |Kiwerful  spark 
coil  to  produce  the  electric  wave*,  thi*  Wing 
connected  w ith  a »\i*pcndcd  win*,  or  antenna. 
' ighty-twn  feet  in  height.  An  electrical  con- 
tact mechanism  will  In-  connected  with  an 
•'lectrical  |M*uduluin  o|iernt ing  in  connection 
with  a standard  clock,  ao  that  at  intenul" 
of  exactly  one  minute  signal*  will  In*  sent 
out  from  the  wire  in  the  form  of  waves  of 
u certain  definite  length.  There  will  lie  also 
about  eighty  inhalation*,  each  of  which  will 
have  a receiving  antenna  located  on  the  n«of 
of  a huilding,  and  a relay  through  which  sig- 
nals will  lie  -cut  to  as  many  clock*  in  the 
neigliliorhood  aa  it  i*  desired  to  serve. 

Kadi  impulse  a*  it  i*  «rnt  out  every  min- 
ute is  received  by  the  aerial  wire,  aiid  the 
signals  an*  immediately  transmitted  to  the 
mdii  idital  cluck*.  Mime  ten  nr  twelve  of 
which  are  conneeteil  with  each  substation. 
In  Vienna  there  are  about  2 .TO  public  clocks, 
and  if  tin*  wireless  system  proves  «iiwis,» 
fill  it  is  the  intention  to  is  ml  nil  them  all 
from  n initial  station  in  thi*  way.  and  at 
the  same  time  regulate,  in  addition,  some 
■total  private  clinks. 


Harmony 

It  was  non*  the  agreeahh*  duty  of  Mr. 
-Iidiii  Drew,  the  actor,  to  he  the  escort  .if  a 
French  act  re**,  a young  woman  of  great 
personal  rhann,  on  the  occasion  of  her  lirst 
visit  to  a New  York  roof  garden.  Shortly* 
after  they  had  taken  their  seals,  she  turned 
to  her  eom|Minioii  and  asked  the  name  of  the 
selection  the  orchestra  wa«  playing. 

'*  I I /»ve  You.  I Love  Yon."  replied  Mr. 
Drew. 

**Oh.  yes.  ye«.  I know,"  returned  the 
Frenchwoman,  with  u glance  of  niqiietry. 
**  Inn  xe  turn*  wit  xey  play.  Mistaire  Drew, 
vat  ns  id 


Spoiled  in  Transit 

Tiikuk  is  a Pliiladelphian.  having  a slim- 
mer home  near  Cape  Cod.  who  takes  great 
pride  in  hi*  cranberry  - meadow.  On  one 
oil-union  this  gentleman  was  entertaining  an 
Kiiglislimaii  at  dinner  when  the  latter  par- 
took for  tin*  6i*t  time  in  hi*  life  of  the 
delicacy  known  a*  “ cranberry  sauce."  He 
was  delighted  with  it.  Indeed,  an  much  and 
mi  often  did  be  express  pleasure  that,  when 
he  had  returned  to  laondon.  the  Philadd 
ph in n sent  him  u barrel  of  the  finest  l'upc 
t'od  cranberries.  A month  or  so  pji— .pd.  and 
i lien  then*  came  a letter  of  acknowledgment 
from  the  llrilon. 

It  wa*  awfully  good  of  you.”  said  In*, 
among  other  thing*.  " to  send’  me  Hiom*  her- 
i i«n.  and  I thank  you.  Unfortunately,  they 
all  soured  on  the  wav  over." 


Grain  Exports  from  this  Country 

PUXIMIXARV  returns  of  grain  export* 
from  the  I'nited  States,  which  represent  ap 
proximatelr  »T  per  cent,  of  the  mithound 
movement,  place  the  exports  for  tile  month 
of  August  at  7.719.570  hii*l>c|*,  of  which 
0.5 17.022  bushels  moved  by  way  of  the  At- 
lantic port  a.  250. 1 S 1 bushels  by  way  of  the 
<!ulf  port-.  .TU|,;iii.T  hiislicis  by  way  of  the 
Purifir  ports,  und  1.039.00H  bushel*  by  wav 
of  the  northern  Imnler.  lake,  and  other 
principal  norte.  A similar  movement  in 
1**04.  which  totalled  3.5M2.129  bushel#,  wa* 
divided  into  2 .394.132  bushels  by  way  of  At 
Ian  tic  ports,  193.543  bushels  by  wav  of  the 
Du  If  ports,  232,609  bushels  bv  way  of  the 
I*aciflc  port#,  and  761.755  bushel*  by  way 
of  the  northern  border,  lake,  and"  other 
principal  port*. 


SmDIAMONDS 

1 ON  CREDIT 


For  Christmas  Presents' 

* ThaLottl#  Credit  System  can  be  mad*  a great  convenience  at  ChrUtmas.  New  Year1*,  Blrih.'#v«  Wad* 
dlngc.  Anniversaries,  etc.  It  enables  yon  to  make  a beautiful  and  valuable  gilt  w ithout  the 
outlay  of  much  money.  Malta  the  lirst  payment  and  yau  can  give  a loved  woe 
your  choke  ol  the  splendid  pieces  show  n fn  our  Catalog.  IMamond*  w In  Hearts. 


i»  f-r  Lotti*  CWIaloff.  On  revel,  la*  our  ( la  the  |inv«<-r  of  your  hnms  eolrot  a lH*roun4.  W»t>  ii  or  any  «nu-i. 

T.  <*a  r.tmm-5 ntrallnif  xllh  ■»«  *»»  - III  semi  the  artleli*  on  splirovs]  to  jroar  mtdenee.  pksrw  of 

<r  «>pr*MoRU-es.  |-rrf*-rr<*il  ami  ynqcaa  eisnloe  1L  You  are  free  to  boy  or  not.  W u ditflrer  rwir  Ts.  ova  N 
INhmIn  an?  * here  In  the  I'll  It  eO  Mate*.  Wo  pay  all  rl.ancaa.  Writ.  f.,r  tkr  Ckrfrlwmt  ttmUtg.  Ii  ...»  - 

I Intest  in  a Diamond  Sis 

I«ia  on  delivery.  Ton  retain  the  aitJrlo.  twlaex*  tn  M*til  e.|unl  m-.nUirr  iwymonu,  modUic  <a«b  direct  *"  L 

4 loua  U>l<#  Tii-f.i»/i)r  lit  to/T/.  C*rt.Io,o.  r.Ug|,«.  KUtt  r y-iur«.  WrtU 

d of  slmnit  fifty  years.  W o are  Uio  Oldest,  th*  lanreat  and  the 

. — — .*»  ol  1 •laiut'sjils,  WalHioe  amt  Jewelry  In  the  uskl  A-W  >**wr 

local  banker  about  Loftla  Uro*.  * Co.  Bo  will  refer  to  kl»  Iwn  or  KradMrret  booh  of  ownne-rclal  ratine* 

InrTIC  Diamond  Curtera^Xf.'X"^^"^1^5''* 

I II  r I I W ..tDbm.hen.  Jrwel.r.  ...  ■■.tulog. 

LTbros &co.S 


financial 


Letters 

of 

Credit. 


Bill*  of  exchange  boniflit  ami  | 
sold.  Cable  Tranefm  to  Eo 
roiwr  and  South  Africa.  Com*  I 
men  ial  and  Traveller*’  Letters 
oi  Ciedit.  Collection*  mane, 
international  Cheque*.  Cer- 
tificates of  Deposit. 


A New  Mon!  by  the  Author  of  ••  The  Masquerader  ' ' 

The  Gambler 


Brown  Brothers  & Co. 
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Extracts  from  Adam’s  Diary 

By  MARK  TWAIN 

"Otic  of  the  funniest  pieces  of  writing  that  ha*  come  front  flic  pen  of ’flic  veteran  humorist,"  declares  the 
t'hiUJrtfhia  Krtrtd  *,f  iheM*  extracts  from  llie  diary  which  Adam  kept  in  tlie  (iarden  of  Kdcu.  and  m which 
lie  recorded  hi,  lirst  impressions  of  Eve.  " Of  course,  it  is  all  nonsense,”  says  (he  critic,  " Imrlesque  of  the 
wildest  sort,  bai  as  such  il  in  an  undoubted  masterpiece.”  Illustrated.  Cloth,  $1.00. 
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THE  CELEBRATED 


PIANOS 


SOHKEB 


PIANOS 


ARE  LOCATED  IN  THE  SOHMER  BUILDING 

FIFTH  AVENUE  CORNER  22d  STREET 

THE  “ROHMER”  HEADS  THE  LISTS  OF  THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  PIANOS 
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I 'HE  fame  of  fine  cigarettes  is  centered  in  the  standard  of 
*■  excellence  set  and  sustained  by  EGYPTIAN  DEITIES. 
This  brand  has  been  for  years  the  selection  of  the  connoisseur  in 
the  most  exclusive  clubs  of  America  and  Europe. 

Egyptian  Deities 

CIGARETTES 

have  all  the  characteristic  traits  of  quality — that  rare  aromatic 
flavor,  so  prized  in  finer  selections  of  Turkish  tobaccos  and 
found  in  its  perfection  in  the  delicately  aromatic  leaf  of 
Turkey’s  most  sun-favored  hillsides — that  uniformity  and  even 
richness — that  full  shape  and  clear,  even  draught  that 
come  only  from  the  most  skilled  Egyptian  workmanship. 

No.  1,  10  for  35c.  No.  3,  1 0 for  25c. 


THE  WAYSIDE  SERIES 


New  Electric  Locomotives 

Plans  for  tin  uk  of  electricity  by  the 
train*  entering  the  Grand  Central  Station 
in  New  York  city  are  being  rapidly  devel- 
oped. and  the  latent  *tep  i*  the  der'iidan  of 
the  New  York.  New  lluven.  and  Hartford 
Railroad  to  employ  alternating  current  for 
it*  locomotive*.  Tlii*  determination  i*  Im- 
portant. inasmuch  a*  in  entering  the  New 
York  terminal  it  mu*t  uni  the  track*  ami 
current  facilitir*  of  the  New  York  Central, 
and  thi*  n«nd  i*  now  being  equipped  fur 
direct- current  locomotive*. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford 
Railroad  ha*  orderrd  from  the  WcstinghoiiM- 
Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company  fifteen 
locomotive*  for  high-M|»ccd  passenger  service, 
and  these  will  have  singh-nhase  alternating 
current  series  motor*,  which  operate  *uccr** 
fttlly  with  direct  current  also.  so  that  they 
can  lie  used  on  the  track*  of  the  New  York 
Central  from  Woodlaun  to  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral Station.  Nevertheless,  when  the  New 
York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  i*  fully 
electrified  the  alternating  current  with  over- 
head trolley  wire  will  be  used  along  it* 
lines. 

The  new  loeomolive*  ordered  will  weigh 
approximately  seventy-eight  tons  each,  and 
will  la*  able  to  maintain  a schedule  speed 
of  twenty-six  mile*  an  hour  in  local  sen 
ice  drawing  a 200-ton  train  which  will  stop 
every  2.2  mile*,  and  will  attain  a maximum 
*|*ecd  of  some  forty  five  mile*  an  hour  be- 
tween station*.  With  express  train*  up  to 
240  ton*,  however,  tqieeds  of  from  sixty  to 
seventy  miles  an  hour  can  he  maintained, 
while  for  hravicr  train*  two  or  more  loco- 
motive-. can  he  coupled  together  and  con 
trolled  from  tin-  forward  cab.  the  system  of 
control  U-iiig  similar  to  that  employed  on 
subway  and  elevated  train*,  where  a num- 
ber of  motor*  are  operated  by  n motor-man 
troni  a single  station. 

The  adoption  of  the  single-phase  alter- 
nating-current system  in  preference  to  the 
direct-current  motor*  a*  used  bv  the  New 
York  Central  i*  most  interesting,  a*  it  in 
dicatc*  that  the  New  Haven  engineer*  con- 
sider the  former  more  advantageous. 
Furthermore,  a*  the  New  Haven  road  i« 
planning  for  its.  general  elect ritloi lion  to 
take  place  at  a later  date  than  on  tin*  New 
York  Central,  their  present  step  *rm«  to 
imply  that  they  consider  the  alternating-cur- 
rent system  the  system  of  the  future  for 
heavy  transportation. 


Inclined  That  Way 

Mikr  had  come  over  in  .Inmiary.  and  had 
hern  earning  little  more  than  a living  a*  a 
" useful  man  " in  the  city.  laitc  in  May  Io- 
wa* engaged  to  go  a*  watchman  to  a hotel 
in  Maim*.  Ills  willingness  had  been  much 
appreciated  by  hi*  employer*,  and  when 
one  of  them  overheard  him  mentioning  the 
fare  to  Maine  a*  n big  item,  he  said: 

" Look  here.  Mike,  von  won’t  Is*  bYoke 
when  you  get  to  Maine,  will  you  ?" 

•'  Well,  oi  may  not  be  broke.”  returned 
Mike,  seriously.  " but,  hegorra.  oi’ll  lie  well 
bent  t" 


This  is  a series  of  artistic  little  books  made  after  designs  by  Mr 
Will  Bradley,  the  well-known  designer  and  artist.  The  volumes  arc 
square  i6mo  in  size  and  especially  pleasing  in  typography  and  make-up. 


Rip  Van  Winkle.  Old-atyle  volume. 

with  frontispiece  S 75 

Lr.GH.Nii  op  Si.rf.pv  Hollow.  Uniform 

with  "Rip  Van  Winkle.”  75 

RfBAivAT  op  Omar  Khayyam.  With 

Oriental  <imamcnts  and  binding  1 00 
Book  or  Rvth  and  Esther  With  espe- 
cially designed  initials,  etc  1.00 

Bradley — His  Book  Bound  volumes 

of  this  unique,  artistic  periodical  .V el  5.00 
Gilbert'*-  Bab  Ballads  With  over  too  * 
drawings  by  tbc  author  1 >5 


Kingsley’s  Pbrsli  s.  A beautiful,  well- 

printed  child's  book.  JS  75 

Hawthorne's  Paradise  or  Children. 

Uniform  with  "Perseus."  75 

Prince  Aiimed  and  Peri  Bixm'  (from 
*•  Arabian  Nights  ”|.  Uniform  with 
"Perseus”  75 

The  Wisdom  of  Cosrrrirs  A light 

upon  Chinese  re'  • J l'f«  1 00 

Flowers  prom  Pei  - .>*H8.  A 

choice  anthology  >-»5 

Edition  de  Lux»  10.00 
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Sympathy 

One  afternoon  Inst  summer  there  entered 
.1  hospital  in  the  poorer  quarter  of  Philadel- 
phia a little  girl  of  about  eight  year*,  bear- 
ing in  her  arm*  a fox  terrier  whose  forefoot 
had  l»een  crushed  by  a heavy  wagon.  To 
the  attendant  who  tell*  the  story  the  little 
girl  explained  that  she  desired  to  have  the 
doctor*  " fix  the  doggy's  foot."  The  physi- 
cian* were  for  refusing  the  c*n*c  at  fir«t. 
hut.  in  view  of  the  great  distress  of  the 
youngster,  they  finally  (tcnniticd  their  gm*l 
nature  to  get  the  better  of  them.  Chloro- 
form. instrument*,  nnd  bandage*  were  pro- 
duced, and  a ne.il  operation  was  performed, 
the  child  bravely  assisting. 

“ Now."  said  one  of  the  doctors,  '*  yon 
may  take  the  dog  home  with  you." 

The  little  nneT * eve*  widened.  " OH."  *be 
explained.  " it  ain't  mine!  I jest  found  tl 
nn  I think  you  oughter  take  care  of  it." 

And  off  she  went,  leaving  the  dog  in  their 
custody. 
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The  Call  of  the  Wild 


Great  Gain  in  Grain  Receipts 

Reports  received  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  ami  Labor,  through  it*  lUirruu  of 
Statistics,  indicate  that  the  total  grain  re- 
ceipts ut  the  ports  of  Kositiii,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  mid  Baltimore  during  August 
showed  a gnin  of  nearly  4.000.000  bushels, 
as  compared  with  similar  arrivals  in  1004. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  inbound  cereal  move- 
ment at  New  Orleans,  as  well  as  at  San 
Francises]  and  Tacoma,  presented  heavy 
losses  by  like  comparison*.  While  Calveo- 
ton's  inltound  grain  movement  during  Au- 
gust wa«  heavily  in  excess  of  that,  for  a 
corresponding  month  in  the  pm-eding  year, 
it  should  lx-  understood  that  during’  the 
latter  period  the  movement  was  exception- 
ally small. 

At  Boston.  the  month's  receipts  of  grain 
totalled  1.692.R2H  bushels,  as  compared  with 
1.08.1. '.MM  bushels  for  a corresponding  month 
in  11MJ4.  Shipments,  which  unmunted  to 
908,893  bushels,  were  nearly  500,000  bushels 
in  excess  of  a similar  movement  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  New  York's  grain  receipts  dur- 
ing August  totalled  7.728,007  bushels,  of 
which  li.MtMiSil  bushels  represent  n rail  ami 
1.170.441  bushels  a wuter  movement.  At 
Philadelphia  the  total  inbound  grain  move- 
ments during  the  imuith  amounted  to  2,- 
458,010  bushel*,  being  slightly  over  a million 
bushels  heavier  than  u like  movement  in 
1004.  Shipments  for  the  month,  whieh  were 
757.710  bushels  in  1903,  amount  is)  to  383.- 
328  bushels  during  a like  month  in  the  pre- 
ceding vear.  Baltimore's  grain  arrival*  dur- 
ing August  reached  a total  of  2,094.071 
bushels,  and  were  over  300.000  bushels 
heavier  than  a corresponding  movement  in 
1004.  Shipments  for  the  month  amounted 
to  1,949.993  bushels  in  1905.  and  131.780 
bushels  in  1904.  The  inbound  grain  move- 
ment at  Net*  Orleans  amounted  to  355.000 
bushels,  bring  slightly  smaller  than  n sim- 
ilar movement  in  1904,  and  nearlv  a million 
bushels  below  that  for  1903.  Shipments  for 
the  month,  whieh  were  58.982  bushel*  in 
1905.  amounted  to  130.147  bushels  in  1904. 
ami  873,059  bushels  in  H>03.  At  Sun  Fran- 
cisco the  amount  of  grain  received  during 
August  amounted  to  1.534,290  bushels,  as 
against  a similar  inbound  movement  in  1904 
of  1,906,202  bushels. 


What  He  Was 

THEME  i*  « man  living  in  Waterbury.  Con- 
necticut, who  is  the  head  of  a large  family, 
nearly  every  memher  of  which  is  a performer 
nn  «*nie  kind  of  musical  instrument. 

A Bostonian,  who  was  visiting  the  house 
of  the  Waterbiirv  man.  referred  to  this  fact, 
remarking  that  It  must  be  a source  of  great 
pleasure  to  the  family,  but  to  this  observa- 
tion the  fu  ther  made  no  reply. 

" Really.”  continued  the  Bostonian.  " it  is 
remarkable.  Your  younger  son  is  a enr- 
netiat.  Isdh  your  daughters  are  pianists, 
vour  wife  is  a violinist,  and.  I understand, 
the  others  are  also  musicians.  Now  what 
are  you.  the  father  of  such  a musical  com- 
bination V* 

“ I."  replied  the  old  man.  sarcastically, 
“ I am  a pessimist.” 


Graduated 

A vorxo  business  man  of  New  York,  who 
lias  not  long  la*en  married,  was  greeted  by 
hi*  wife  one  evening  with  the  joyful  an- 
nouncement that  «he  had  that  aflernoon  re- 
ceived a diploma  from  the  cooking-school 
.it  which  she  had  las’ll  an  ilasiduon*  student. 

Kvidr-ntly  the  husband  did  not  exhibit 
Mint  degree  of  enthusiasm  in  the  matter 
that  stie  c\ peeled,  for  the  young  wife  said, 
in  a disappointed  tone:  "Aren't  you  glad 
Mint  I have  been  enrolled  a*  a competent 
cook ? .Inst  we.  I've  prepared  this  whole 
‘dinner!  I gave  especial  attention  to  this 
dish  here.  t.'uc««  what  it  is!”  As  she  spoke 
the  husband  had  endeavored  to  masticate  a 
partieiilurlv  tough  piece  of  the  contents  of 
the  dish  referred  to.  Seeing  hi*  look  of  won- 
der, the  voung  wife  again  playfully  Mid. 
" Guess  what  it  i*t” 

“ I don't  know."  rewpondr-d  the  hiishand, 
uncertainly.  " Is  it  the  diploinn!” 


The  Celtic 
Button 
Boot 


eatlier. 
Tew.  Hutton 
Narrow  Toe, 

\'  dichl  V,le. 


The  particular  individual  seeking 
distinctive  foot  attire  will  give  the 
Celtic  button  boot  due  consideration. 
Style,  comfort,  and  quality,  so  requi- 
site in  a good  shoe,  are  found  in  the 
Celtic. 

A happily  balanced  combination  of 
good  looks  and  good  service — suit- 
able for  every  occasion. 

Ntrlc  Book  (host  (it  for  every 
(rsit " Nend  Stir  It 
Mini  »lyle»  sell  lur  *15,00 

Florsheim  & Company 

CHICAGO,  u.  s.  A. 


[John  Maclvmtoshl 
i the  Toffee  Kinffi 


MACKINTOSH’S  TOFFEE 


it  i8tn 

purr  tmller. ortwin  nn<l  vuiair  mul  olSrr  k'**1  llnn«s  The  pur 

e»t  laiuly  wu.il'  XnU  buttri  trr.t.  h arailv-W"..,-.  undv  - hut 
a Jclivuni*  «|.l  r.ru-luti  «we»tnie*t.  that  every  one  wll  m-ov 
» ou  break  i A a jiltee  ami  let  it  iliwnlve  in  tbr  mouth  ami  I 
tell  you.  you'll  Inu]  >1  nture-.aS— (hr  man- you  rated  it.tSrnmr. 
you  will  »»nt 

V.k  I M«r  dralrr  t«  •U[>|.l.  >*u  S«v  tlint  triv  lame  and  luce 
an.  ua  avrry  ja.  ki.gr  or  send  me  i«a-nli  (ora  trial  r-acU*e. 

JOHN  IMCKIMOSH.  Utpl  22,  78  Hudson  SI..  N.  T. 


Wives  sometimes  object  to  life  insurance 
Widows  never  do.  They  know  its  value.  (Jet 
particulars  free.  No  importunity. 

HAN  MUTUAI  LIFE. 

921-3-5  Chcvtnut  Street.  Phib.lelphU. 
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“IT'S  AN  ILL  WIND.” 

Scene:  At  a fire.  Inn  burning.  —Irishman  (who  haa  run  up  a score  there, 
to  firemen) : “ Play  on  the  slate,  bhoys  I”  —Fm*n  P»*tk  “ 


With  Flash-light  and  Rifle 

By  C.  Q.  SCHILLINGS 

With  Striking  Reproductions  of  Photographs,  taken 
by  the  Author,  of  Wild  Animals  at  Night 
in  their  Native  Haunts  in  the 
African  Wilderness 


Why  it  Lea 


Competition  is  the  life  of  trj 
but  success  Is  only  won  by  mci 
That  is  why 


Hunter 

Whtske] 


is  far  in  the  lead  w ith  pop- 
ular preference.  Its  qualify, 
age,  purity,  flavor  is  the 
most  perfect  combination 
ever  maJe. 


The  author,  a famous  Ger- 
man naturalist,  with  the  aid 
of  over  one  hundred  assist- 
ants, gathered  in  tropical 
Africa  the  materials  for  this 
book,  now  the  literary  sensa- 
tion in  Germany  and  the 
fnm  ■ i»'«*  Fjosh-Aiife  and  Kirn* • most  remarkable  study  of  the 

life  of  wild  animals  that  has 
ever  been  made.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  with  startling  atid 
unique  photographs,  taken  with  special  apparatus  for  long- 
range  work  and  at  night  by  flash-light,  showing  wild  animals 
in  their  native  haunts.  The  series  is  a remarkable  achieve- 
ment, presenting  many- aspects  of  the  life  of  wild  beasts  never 
before  revealed  to  tire  human  eye.  The  text  contains  much 
novel  information  and  is  of  graphic  interest.  Mr.  Schillings 
daring  adventures  read  like  fairy  tales. 

With  125  Mastrattons  from  ‘Photographs.  Crown  too,  $2.00  nei 


THE  PASSPOR 


A splendid  romance  of  mod 
Italy  by  Richard  Bagot,  a wri 
to  whom  the  public  confiden 
look  always  for  fiction  of  the  ■ 
kind.  The  London  Academy  s 
of  this  new  novel: 

“ Once  more  two  young  pep 
head  over  heels  in  love,  an' 

I solved  to  marry  in  spite  of 
I superablc  difficulties,  and  f>' 
more  we  hang  ujion  the  evert 
| if  it  had  never  happened 
Indeed,  the  reader,  who  is  «rr 
away  bv  the  mere  momentum 


| iind>  U*  11,1  , 

the  tale,  might  do  worse  than 
trace  his  steps  at  leistne 
this  is  a book  that  will  certa? 

I bear  reading  twice. 

I It  is  a wonderful  petum 
modern  Rome,  with  a t«,c 
old-world  beauty  in  the 
(hill  scenes.  The  love  ta'  " 

| the  good  old-fashioned  a 

' oughly  satisfying  sort. 

Price  $ 1-5° 

BROTHErTm”! lC 
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MARK  TWAIN’S 

Complete  Works 


ESSRS.  HARPER  & BROTHERS  take 
pleasure  in  announcing  that,  having  acquired 
the  exclusive  rights  of  publication  of  all 
present  and  future  books  by  Mark  Twain, 
they  have  prepared  a splendid  edition  of  Mark  Twain's 
works  complete  in  twenty-three  volumes,  uniformly  and 
beautifully  bound.  Now,  in  view  of  this  exclusive  arrange- 
ment, they  are  able  for  the  first  time  to  offer  Mark  Twain's 
Complete  Works  at  a lower  price  than  ever  before  permitted. 

The  twenty-three  volumes  are  beautifully  bound  in  a handsome  olive- 
green  cloth  with  leather  labels,  and  in  half-leather  with  uncut  edges  and 
gilt  tops.  There  are  photogravure  frontispieces  and  many  other  illustrations 
in  each  volume.  The  staff  of  illustrators  engaged  in  this  work  includes 
such  artists  as  Smcdley,  Du  Mond,  Kemble,  Fogarty,  Beard,  Newell,  Brown, 
and  Dc  I hulstrup.  The  edition  is  in  every  respect  a model  of  artistic 
book-making.  The  volumes  — twenty-three  in  all  — make  a handsome  ap- 
pearance upon  the  shelves  of  any  library.  This  is  the  fir,:  time  that  the 
complete  works  of  this  great  author  have  been  offered  at  a moderate  price. 


FREE  A photogravure  portrait  of  Mark  Twain  and 


one  of  his  best  stories. 
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The  Schlitz  reputation 

i 

has  been  50  years  in  building. 
And  we  spend  fortunes  ev- 
ery year— go  to  the  utmost 
extremes— to  maintain  it. 

The  result  is  a world- 
wide demand,  exceeding  a 
millioiV  barrels  annually. 

And  that  demand  is  for 

Ask  for  the  Brewery  Bottling.  ^ bSOl  Lite 

See  that  the  cork  or  crown  is  branded 

purity. 


_ Beer 

That  Made  Milwaukee  Famou! 
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AMERICA’S  FOREMOST 
WHOLESALE  HOUSE 

There  are  three  respects  in 
which  we  differ  from  other  job- 
bers, and  all  three  have  helped  to 
make  us  “ the  foremost  wholesale 
house  in  America." 

First,  we  sell  by  catalogue  only. 
“ Our  Drummer,"  which  is  issued 
monthly,  goes  to  every  retail 
merchant  in  the  United  States  at 
one-third  the  expense  of  traveling 
salesmen. 

Second,  we  have  three  full- 
grown  distributing  houses -Chi- 
cago, New  York.  St.  Louis.  Each 
is  among  the  very  largest  in  its 
city.  Thus  our  buyers  have  the 
exceedingly  important  advantage 
of  buying  tor  three  houses  instead 

OUR  CHICAGO  HOUSE—"  The  Largest  Continuous  Wholesale  Premise*  in  America.  , ' 


Third,  as  the  result  of 
years-long  planning,  our 
three  branches  are  to-day 
housed  in  plants  which  re- 
duce our  cost  of  handling 
business.  We  have  dared 
to  go  outside  the  over- 
crowded wholesale  districts, 
where  space  is  too  valuable 
to  get  room  enough  under 
one  roof.  In  the  pictures 
here  shown,  note  the  rail- 
way tracks  adjoining  our 
plants,  so  that  freight  i> 
handled  in  and  out.  with 
no  teaming  and  no  44  waste 
motion.” 


Broadway  Building 


Si  ore  "A” 


OUR  NEW  YORK  HOUSE 


OUR  ST.  LOUIS  HOUSE 


Jersey  City  BuUding 


That  a house  which  saves 
in  buying,  in  selling  and  in 
operating  should  be 
able  to  undersell  is 
obvious.  Whether 
we  do  undersell, om 
current  catalogue 
will  tell. 


This  catalogue 
is  free  to  mer- 
chants. No  one 
else  can  have  it  on 
any  terms.  U e k • 
to  merchants  only 
Ask  forNo.w11.55> 


butler  brothers 

WHOLESALERS  OF  EVERYTHING  BY  CATALOGUE  ONLY 


NEW  YORK 

CHICACO 
8T.  LOUIS 
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IN  DIXIE  LAND 
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COMMENT 

The  country  may  take  for  granted  that  the  entire  Demo- 
cratic ticket  will  be  successful  in  New  York  on  Tuesday  week. 
It  is  a question  only  of  respective  majorities.  Of  Mayor  Mo 
Clella.x’s  reflection  there  has  never  been  any  serious  doubt 
for  two  reason*.  First.  New  York  is  normally  Democratic  by 
a very  wide  margin.  Secondly.  Mr.  McCi.klla.v  has  been  the 
most  satisfying  ami  most  creditable  chief  magistrate  the  city 
has  had  in  twenty  year*.  In  these  circumstances,  it  goe*  with- 
out saying  that  nothing  abort  of  a moral  revulsion  reaching 
the  climax  of  a general  uprising  of  the  people  could  effect  a 
change.  Not  only  dot-*  no  such  feeling  exist,  but  the  elements 
in  opposition  are  a*  uncohesive  in  practice  as  they  are  dis- 
similar in  puntost*.  Against  a trained,  well-disciplined  organi- 
zation only  rag*  of  appeals  to  discontent  on  the  one  hand,  and 
tatters  of  discreditable  ami  discredited  politics  on  the  other, 
are  opposed.  Despite  all  the  bowlings  to  the  contrary  that 
will  surely  bo  infused  into  the  campaign  during  the  next  week, 
we  venture  the  prediction  that  Mayor  McClellan’s  plurality 
will  be  the  largest  recorded  in  this  vicinity  in  many,  many 
years. 

Curiously  enough,  the  umlerlying  strength  of  Mayor  Mr- 
Clkllan’s  candidacy,  which  is,  of  course,  a Taiumany  candi- 
dacy, is  freedom  from  corruption.  To  the  Mayor’s  personal 
immunity  from  suspicion,  even  in  those  piping  times  of  graft, 
it  is -unnecessary  to  direct  attention.  Hut  the  actuating  force 
goes  deeper.  The  imlitical  show-window  in  New  York  is  its 
Police  Department.  For  twenty-five  years  Mulberry  Street 
was  not  free  from  suspicion,  and  finally  there  grew  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  a sort  of  tacit  recognition  that  corruption 
at  Police  Headquarters,  iu  a city  builded  to  this  size,  under 
these  conditions,  was  an  inevitable  evil.  The  only  differentia- 
tion considered  possible  was  that  of  degree  rather  than  of  prin- 
ciple. It  mode  no  difference  whether  the  irascible  IIrwitt, 
the  despicable  Van  Wyck,  or  the  smug  Low  were  Mayor. 
There  continued  to  be  a relationship  of  the  authorities  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  with  the  elements  addicted  to 
vice  which  constituted  an  irrefragilde  partnership,  or  if  not 
partnership,  at  least  cooperation  in  wroug-doing.  It  was  not 
until  Mr.  .VIH’lkli.an  became  Mayor  ami  Mr.  McAnoo  liecamc 
Police  Commissioner  that  this  certainty  of  grafting  on  the 
part  of  llto  higltcst  officials  in  the  Police  Department  liegan  to 
l»e  dissipated.  It  is  a simple  statement  of  fact  that  utulcr  the 
adminisrnitioii  of  these  two  men  it  has  absolutely  disappeared. 
Nobody  now  ever  suggests  or  ever  thinks  of  any  such  thing 
existing.  That  petty  grafting  continues  in  an  individual  way 
ninoiig  the  men  who  constitute  so  great  an  army  is  taken  for 
gr»u«t«*d.  luit  we  know  from  evidence  obvious  ami  indisputable 
that  it  has  become  tin-  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  ns  in 
former  year*.  Nolaxly  with  eyes  in  bis  head  can  travel  about 
the  city  of  New  York,  having  in  mind  the  vast  increase  in 
|»opulatiou  ami  consequent  difficulties  in  contrast  with  the 


meagre  ud<lition  in  numbers  to  the  demoralized  force  which 
came  to  his  hand,  without  being  amazed  at  the  great  achieve- 
ment wrought  by  Poliee-Conunituboner  McAooo,  with  the 
earnest  and  determined  support  of  Mayor  McClellan.  It 
has  been  u triumph  of  recognized  honesty,  supplemented  by 
keen  intelligence  and  reliance  for  recognition  upon  plain 
American  common  sense.  Add  to  these  two  fundamental  ele- 
ments of  strength  in  Mayor  McClellan's  candidacy,  the  re- 
spect and  kindly  feeling  and  hope  for  continuance  of  the  un- 
doubted fidelity  and  unassuming  dignity,  which  have  charac- 
terized the  routinal  conduct  of  his  office,  and  you  have  the 
basis  of  the  impregnability  of  his  position  a*  a candidate  for 
reelect  ion. 

It  is  our  judgment  that  the  strongest  Fusion  candidate,  as- 
suming all  elements  of  antagonism  to  have  l>eeu  united,  would 
have  had  no  serious  ehance  of  success  against  Mayor  Mc- 
Clellan in  these  circumstance*.  New  York  is  too  broad,  too 
cosmopolitan,  too  Democratic  to  be  diverted  from  its  natural 
course  except  for  reason*  so  poignant  as  to  be  irresistible,  but 
if  any  assistance  by  chance  were  needed  it  has  been  afforded  by 
the  stupid  self-sufficiency  of  Mr.  Fulton  Ci  thxg,  the  absurd 
exaggerations  of  Mr.  Hkakst,  and  the  political  putridity  of  Mr. 
OnELL — all  actuated  by  personal  and  selfish  motives,  and  all 
absolutely  incapable  of  concession  or  assimilation.  It  would  be 
idle  now,  except  as  guidance  for  tlie  future,  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  asininity  exhibited  by  each.  When,  however,  we 
contemplate  the  intolerance  manifested  by  the  self-constituted 
boss  of  the  Citizens’  Union,  the  silly  and  positively  disgraceful 
attempt  of  the  callous  Republican  leader  to  stultify  the  great 
work  now  being  pro«ceuted  successfully  by  Mr.  HUGHES.  fol- 
lowed by  a dip  into  the  political  cemetery  and  the  production 
of  an  irascible  ghost,  a*  a candidate,  and  finally  the  insensate 
folly  of  Mr.  TIka oar's  guides  in  the  wilderness,  in  alienating 
for  extraneous  reasons  the  only  uuin- Mr.  Jkkomk — who  could 
have  given  Ilia  amateur  canvass  a possibility  of  success, 
wo  ran  appreciate  more  distinctly  than  ever  before  how  good, 
indeed,  God  is  to  the  Irish,  even  as  represented  by  Taiumany 
Hall. 

Wo  arc  glad  that  Mr.  U karst  Ii  a candidate.  It  is  high  time 
that  the  actual  suptmrt  of  the  vagaries  exploited  by  his  news- 
papers should  he  measured.  We  have  maintained  consistently 
the  judgment  that  Mr.  II  karst's  newspaper*  exercise  but  a 
small  percentage  of  the  influence  which  would  naturally  at- 
tend their  great  circulation.  It  has  seemed  to  us  that  people 
bought  and  read  the  various  editions  of  those  papers  for  the 
novelties  presented,  the  entertainment  afforded,  the  clever- 
ness exhibited,  and  for  the  very  human  appreciation  of  dab* 
at  the  other  t ’’  w.  We  are  of  that  opinion  still,  but  whether 
rightly  or  v ..lI;  . wo  welcome  as  beneficial  to  the  community 
a measuring  >f  whut  h • conic  to  be  regarded  as  a slumbering 
and  incalculable  memo  to  die  ••ommunity.  fur  as  Mr. 
Hkakst  porsoii.tll;.  is  <‘i‘inrrjn  >i,  vc  Ho  net  hesitate  t"  expire 
frank  ad  tit :i  : itl  n 

so  doing  I - ha*  nothing  t«*  guilt  and  utto-h  lo  h**v.  and  tu  - . 
of  that  fuel  Wo  pro  d-  ■ d In  r>  rat'd  i***Mphu:ei:’..  • - * 

tainty  that  be  a ' n-i-  u larger  vole  tba  ic  |«  -*.i 

could  obtuiu  if  there  exited  any  real  ,.pr“l»i  u-..*ft  ■ 
election. 

While,  therefor**,  regarding  Mr.  Hkahs.”'  ‘ 'n  :•  •• 
desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  community,  we 
but.  look  upon  that  of  Mr.  Jerome  as  most  unfortunate.  > 
destined  surely  to  retard  the  progress  of  that  independence 
in  i>ur  political  affairs  which  seemed  to  la*  finding  a foothold 
throughout  tin*  country  at  least  from  Missouri  to  New  Jersey. 
We  wish  sincerely  that  Mr.  Jerome  could  be  reelected  Dis- 
trict Attorney  as  an  independent  candidate,  opposed  by  every 
political  organization.  Hut  the  achievement  is  impossible,  ami 
ho  himself  has  made  it  so.  The  simple  fact,  obvious  to  any- 
body conversant  with  political  tactics  ami  Mr.  Jerome's  own 
record.  is  that  he  believed  that  ho  could  bulldoze  otic,  and 
probably  more,  of  the  organizations  into  an  endorsement  of 
hi*  candidacy.  Under  conditions  readily  conceived  he  might 
have  succeeded.  If,  for  example,  the  dissimilar  element* 
cpixwed  to  Tammany  llall  luid  united  upon  a popular  candi- 
date they  would  have  been  most  likely  to  have  tuken  Mr. 
Jerome,  but  even  if  they  had  not.  and  yet  had  seemed  to  be 
dangerous,  Tammany  Hall  surely  would  have  (lone  so.  This 
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ia  the  situation,  undoubtedly,  which  Mr.  Jerome  anticipated, 
hut  he  reckoned  without  the  fatuity  of  the  bosses  of  the  con- 
tending quantities.  The  consequence  was  natural  and  irre- 
sistible. Mr.  Cutting  rose  to  the  clouds  in  his  own  hot  uir, 
Mr.  OncLt.  had  no  sordid  reason  for  adding  an  unpalatable 
dose  to  his  accumulation  of  ignominy,  and  Mr.  Murphy  was 
not  compelled  to  stomach  the  wholly  uncalled-for  personal 
abuse  that  had  been  heaped  upon  him  by  Mr.  Jerome  in  in- 
temperate Zeal. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  situation  presenting  itself  to  the 
electors.  The  Republican  candidate  for  District  Attorney  is  a 
negligible  quantity.  He  may,  or  may  not,  be  fitted  for  the 
position.  Nobody  knows  and  nobody  cares.  Mr.  Jerome  can 
be  elected  only  by  thousands,  probably  tens  of  thousands,  of 
Democrats,  of  course,  who  vote  for  McClellan  rejecting 
Osborne.  Now,  the  ordinary  difficulty  of  making  this  substi- 
tution would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  Jerome's  election,  but 
there  are  other  causes  which  will  operate  seriously  against  his 
candidacy,  and  in  our  belief  overwhelmingly.  Mr.  Osborne 
I terminally  is  an  unexceptionable  candidate.  He  has  both 
character  and  experience.  No  one  of  the  muny  who  know 
him  personally,  nor  does  the  community  us  a whole,  believe 
for  a moment  rlmt  he  would  become  the  tool  of  any  person 
while  serving  the  county  ns  its  District  Attorney.  The  only 
complaint  thut  could  be  made  against  him  while  acting  as 
Assistant  District  Attorney,  in  charge  of  the  most  important 
eases  because  of  his  exceptional  ability,  is  based  upon  his 
too  great  insistence  in  securing  convictions.  We  believe  this 
objection  to  have  substantial  foundation,  hut  it  is  a fault 
most  reudily  condone*]  by  the  public  and  mightily  preferred  to 
the  great  cry  and  little  wool  that  have  characterized  the  more 
spectacular  efforts  of  Mr.  Jerome.  Moreover,  any  frank  and 
well-informed  member  of  the  profession  will  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  Mr.  Osborne  tlie  more  capable  lawyer  and  prose- 
cutor. He  is  not  only  stronger,  but  is  believed  to  be  saner, 
uud  us  upright,  as  jealous  of  his  reputation,  ami  us  sensitive 
in  every  point  of  honor  as  Mr.  Jerome.  I'pon  what  grounds 
will  the  great  majority  which  will  vote  for  Mr.  McClellan 
reject  Mr.  Osborne)  As  a matter  of  fact  there  are  no  good 
cues,  and  it  will  not  be  done.  Thut  is  why  wc  regard  it  us 
extremely  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Jerome,  incited  by  his  own 
honest  enthusiasm,  and  that  of  his  many  supporters,  who 
earnestly  and  patriotically  pray,  as  we  do,  for  the  success  of 
the  principle  of  independence  which  he  personifies,  as  a conse- 
quence of  his  wilful  and  unnecessary  subjection  to  his  own 
idiosyncrasies,  is  doomed  to  lamentable  defeat.  This  diagnosis 
may  be  wrong.  We  hope  it  is.  We  fear  it  is  not. 


According  to  the  Washington  correspondents,  the  President 
in  his  forthcoming  annual  message  to  Congress  will  have 
something  to  say  about  Federal  control  of  life-insurance, 
and  will  express  the  belief  that  such  control  would  bo  expedient 
if  it  were  constitutional.  It  seems  to  ns  that  to  discuss  at 
this  time  the  expediency  of  such  an  innovation  would  be  to 
put  the  cart  before  the  horse.  There  will  be  time  enough 
for  such  a discussion  when  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
shall  have  reversed  the  position  which  it  has  taken  for  nearly 
forty  yea  IT,  or  when  a constitutional  amendment  declaring 
such  control  to  bo  lawful  shall  have  been  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  States.  It  is  extremely  improbable  that  such 
a ratification  will  be  witnessed  in  our  day.  and,  therefore, 
the  only  timely  and  really  interesting  question  is  whether 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  is  likely  to  repudiate  the 
decisions  which  it  has  repeatedly  made.  It  is  just  ns  well  to 
recall  the  facts  with  regard  to  those  decisions.  In  1N458  the 
ease  of  Paul  CL  Virginia  distinctly  raised  the  question 
whether  insurance  business  is  interstate  commerce.  In  that 
case  the  Unite* I States  Supreme  Court  unanimously  decided 
that  the  insumnee  business  was  not  interstate  commerce, 
although  able  counsel,  including  Mr.  It.  II.  Curtis,  had  main- 
tained the  opposite  opinion.  Nine  subsequent  cases  have  in- 
volved the  same  question,  and  in  every  one  of  them  the  court 
has  not  only  decline*)  to  set  aside  the  decision  in  Paul  re. 
Virginia,  but  has  reaffirmed  the  view  set  forth  in  lHlW.  As 
lately  as  1895,  for  instance,  Mr.  Justice  White,  delivering  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  in  the  ease  of  Hooi*er  re.  California, 
declared  that  “ the  business  of  insurance  is  not  commerce, 
n contract  for  insurance  is  not  an  instrumentality  of  com- 
merce.” 


It  ia  true  that  former  Solicitor-General  J.  M.  Beck, 
of  Pennsylvania,  thinks — and  u majority  of  a committee  of 
the  Bar  Association  which  met  at  Narragansett  Pier  last  sum- 
mer is  understood  to  have  concurred  with  him — that  the  fieri- 
aion  recently  rendered  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  iu 
the  lottery  case  indicates  a willingness  on  the  part  of  a ma- 
jority of  the  judges  to  recede  from  the  position  taken  in  Paul 
v*.  Virginia.  In  the  lottery  case,  the  defendant  having  been 
arrested  and  indicted  for  a violation  of  the  Federal  statute 
in  sending  by  express  some  lottery  tickets  from  Texas  to  Cali- 
fornia, pleaded  thut  Congress  had  no  control  over  such  .a 
transaction,  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  involve  interstate  com- 
merce. Five  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  trans- 
action did  involve  interstate  commerce,  while  four  dissented, 
mainly  on  the  ground  that  to  hold  such  transactions  interstate 
commerce  would  be  contrary  to  the  principle  laid  down  in  the 
insurance  eases.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  majority  can  lie 
presumed  to  have  repudiated  that  principle,  for  no  allusion 
is  made  to  it  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  and  it  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  would  over- 
rule a long  series  of  univocal  decisions  without  so  much  us 
mentioning  them.  On  the  fare  of  things  it  ia  much  more 
probable  thut  it  considered  the  principle  laid  down  in  the 
insurance  cases  inapplicable  to  lbs  lottery  eases.  The  only 
other  fact  from  which  ex-Sol ieitor-General  Beck  and  his 
coadjutors  derive  some  comfort  is  that  in  the  recently  decided 
Hooker  insurance  ease— where  the  issue  was  whether  the 
San  Francisco  agent  of  a New  York  insurance  company,  not 
licensed  to  do  business  in  the  former  city,  had  not  offended 
the  local  law  by  haring  mailed  to  him  an  insurance  policy 
for  which  he  had  telegraphed— three  judges  dissented  from 
I lie  decision  of  the  majority  adjudging  him  guilty.  Their 
diRscnt,  however,  was  based,  not.  on  the  assumption  that  in- 
surance business  is  interstate  commerce,  but  because  they 
held  that  the  contract  was  made  not  in  California,  but  in  New 
York,  and,  therefore,  did  not  violate  the  local  statute.  In 
view  of  the  record  of  the  tribunal,  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  will  ever  reverse  its  reiterated 
declaration  that  insurance  business  is  not  interstate  com- 
merce. 

We  pointed  out  last  week  that  some  of  the  “stand-patters” 
had  proposed  to  make  good  the  existing  deficit,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  avoid  resorting  to  tariff  revision,  by  reiiuposing 
tl»r  dollar  war-tax  on  beer  and  levying  a customs  duty  of  three 
cents  a pound  on  coffee,  which  is  now  on  the  free  list.  It 
was  computed  that  from  the  first  source  might  be  derived  a 
revenue  of  $45,000,000,  ami  from  the  second,  $30,000,000.  It 
now  turns  out  that  some  friends  of  the  administration  have 
an  alternative  plan,  which,  it  is  thought.  Mr.  Roosbvelt  may 
iccoinmeml  to  Congress  either  in  his  annual  message  or  in 
a special  message.  They  want  legislation  that  would  restore 
to  the  Treasury  the  $00,000,000  thus  far  paid  out  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Panama  Isthmus — $40,000,000  to  the  French 
company,  $10,000,000  to  the  Republic  of  Panama,  and  f 10,- 
000,000  for  the  work  dene  by  us  since  our  acquisition  of  the 
waterway.  This  they  would  effect  by  a law  empowering  the 
administration  to  issue  bonds  sufficient  to  cover  the  outlay 
already  made,  and  redeemable  at  the  end  of  thirty  year*.  It 
will  l)C  remembered  that  the  President  is  already  authorized 
by  Congress  to  issue  a certain  number  of  bonds  applicable 
to  canal  construction,  but  the  issue  now  sugg^ted  would  be 
intended  simply  to  recoup  the  Treasury  for  past  disbursements 
on  euual  aeuount.  The  moral  ground  on  whjch  the  legislation 
would  he  advocated  is  that  not  only  a part  but  the  whole 
of  the  (-anal’s  cost  ought  to  be  distributed  over  u generation, 
instead  of  a large  fraction  of  it — $00,000,000 — lading  saddled 
on  tlie  taxpayers  of  to-day,  one  outcome  of  which  burtlcn  has 
been  tlie  failure  of  the  Federal  income  to  keep  pace  with 
outgo.  Under  the  projected  plan  thu  taxpayers  would  only 
have  to  furnish  in  any  one  year  the  amount  of  money  required 
for  interest  and  sinking-fund.  With  $410,000,000  restored  to 
the  Treasury,  it  would  not  only  he  relieved  from  the  existing 
deficit,  but  from  any  apprehension  of  one  for  several  year* 
to  come,  provided,  of  course.  Congress  shall  exhibit  reasonable 
economy  in  appropriations.  Such  a bond  issue  as  we  have 
here  described — it  is  understood  to  have  been  urged  upon  the 
cabinet  by  Secretary  Siiaw — would  obviously  seem  to  brewers 
a fairer  mode  of  dealing  with  the  deficit  than  a reimposition 
of  the  dollar  war-tux  on  beer. 
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The  college  year  liu*  begun,  uml  the  enrolment  figures  of 
twenty-seven  American  universities,  published  in  the  Boston 
Transcript,  are  curious  and  suggestive.  These  figures  indicate 
three  things;  first,  that  the  large  Western  universities  ure  out- 
stripping the  large  Eastern  institutions  as  regards  the  number 
of  students;  secondly,  that  women  are  teuding  to  monopolize 
those  Western  universities  which  are  organized  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  coeducation;  thirdly,  that  small  colleges  seem  destined 
to  enjoy  their  day  of  prosperity  ut  the  expense  of  their  great 
competitors.  If  we  exclude  Radeliffe  College,  which,  of  course, 
is  intended  solely  for  women,  and  the  Harvard  Summer  School, 
the  beneficiaries  of  whieh  cannot  be  classed  either  as  under- 
graduates or  graduates,  we  find  that  the  total  enrolment  this 
year  in  Harvard  University  was  but  JWtifl,  as  against  4<N»4  a 
year  ago.  Columbia,  whieh  now  has  37*25,  has  suffered  an 
oven  greater  loss.  The  ouc  seat  of  the  higher  education  in 
the  East,  which  shows  a sensible  increase  of  enrolled  names 
in  every  department  is  the  University  of  1'eunsylvania.  whieh 
has  3250  students.  The  University  of  Michigan,  now  credited 
with  un  attendance  of  1049,  which  number,  according  to  its 
secretary,  will  quickly  lx*  raised  to  4500,  heads,  and  is  likely 
long  to  head,  the  list.  Memorable  also  is  the  fact  that  the 
University  of  Minnesota  has  an  attendance  of  3759.  It  aje 
pear*  that  tin*  average  tM-reentuge  of  growth  in  the  ease  of 
twelve  leading  universities  situated  between  the  Alleghanies 
and  the*  Rockies  is  twelve,  while  the  average  percentage  iti 
the  case  of  seven  Eastern  universities  is  but  four.  It  is  prob- 
ably true  that  the  losses  incurred  by  some  of  the  large  uni- 
versities iu  the  East  are  due  to  the  gains  recently  made  by 
small  colleges,  partly  through  less  rigorous  entrance  examina- 
tions and  partly  to  the  fact  that  they  are  offering  better  in- 
struction than  they  formerly  did.  The  fund  of  $10,000,000 
lately  created  by  Mr.  Andhkij  Carneuie,  mainly  for  the  benefit 
of  professors  in  what  would  bo  called  small  colleges,  should 
render  it  possible  for  them  to  attract  and  keep  better  teachers. 


There  are  two  aspects  of  the  career  of  Sir  Henry  Ikying 
which,  although  not  wholly  overlooked  in  his  innumerable 
obituaries,  seem  to  call  for  special  consideration.  He  was  u 
scholar  ami  he  was  a gentleman.  He  waa  not,  of  course, 
unique  iu  his  profession  as  regards  scholarship  or  good  breed- 
ing, hut  he  so  combined  those  qualities  as  to  secure  for  the 
actor's  vocation  from  London  society  and  from  the  crown  a 
measure  of  social  recognition  that  thitherto  had  been  withheld. 
He  was  the  first  though  not  the  last  actor  to  receive  the  honor 
of  knighthood.  We  an*  far  from  saying  that  he  was  the  first 
actor  to  deserve  that  distinction.  He  would  not  have  classed 
himself  with  David  Garrick  iu  respect  of  genius,  of  learning, 
or  of  fitness  to  shine  in  society.  lie  woqld  scarcely  la*  pro- 
nounce! the  superior  in  those  three  ways  of  any  of  the  mom 
eminent  members  of  that  singularly  gifted  family  to  which 
Mrs.  Swoons  and  the  Kembles  bclougcd.  In  the  judgment  of 
English  men  of  letters,  Macrkady  occupied  in  his  day  a posi- 
tion similar  to  that  whieh  Sir  Hksry  Irvino  attaint'd.  Yet 
none  of  Irvino’*  predecessors  on  tlie  highest  plum-  of  his- 
trionic merit  was  deemed  worthy  of  knighthood. 


The  fact  is  that  during  the  lust  hundred  years  a signal  change 
has  taken  place  iu  the  attitude  of  English  society  ami.  infer* 
entiallv,  of  the  crown  toward  men  of  letters,  artists,  and  actors. 
Nobody,  we  presume,  will  deny  that  if  Lkmhton  was  entitled 
on  the  score  of  technical  merit  to  lx*  made  a lord.  Jusm  a 
Reynolds  had  a hotter  claim  to  be  ennobled.  If  Ikvinu 
earned  the  knighthood  whieh  was  conferred  upon  him.  one 
would  say  that  Garrk’K  earned  a peerage.  The  truth  is.  how- 
ever. that  knighthiMHl  menus  much  less  now  than  it  would  have 
meant  if  conferred  upon  Garrick  or  Macrkaoy.  To  have 
gained  in  our  day  such  a handle  to  his  mime  was  realty  u 
much  less  remarkable  achievement  than  for  a man  like  I R VINO, 
who  had  no  early  opportunities  of  instruction,  and  who,  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  was  self-educated,  to  win  the 
respect  and  sympathy  of  highly  cultured  and  accoinpl tidied 
men  of  letters.  Ilis  credential*  for  the  company  of  the  in- 
tellectually elect  wen*  tin*  historical  insight  and  antiquarian 
research  evinced  in  many  of  his  singe  productions,  and  the 
fusion  of  broad  erudition  with  inde|**ndent.  thought  exhibited 
in  bis  lecture*  or  essays  on  dramatic  literature  and  on  the 
actor's  art.  I i>  not  true  of  every  actor  that  his  name  is  writ 
iu  water.  It  ccrtaiuly  is  uot  true  of  (.! \hhic  K,  and  probably 


Irvino'*  best  title  to  remembrance  lit**  iu  the  fact  that  he. 
like  Dr.  Johnson'*  friend,  was  a scholar  and  a thinker. 


General  Constant  Williams,  commanding  the  Military  De- 
partment of  the  Columbia,  touche*,  iu  hi*  aiinunl  report,  on 
the  canteen  question,  and  urges  the  restoration  of  the  canteen. 
In  his  department  he  finds  that  the  temperance  people  and 
the  whiskey  guild  are  working  together  against  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  soldier, — the  tcmperaucc  people  by  preventing 
the  sale  of  beer  in  the  post  canteens,  the  whiskey  people 
by  providing  that  u bud  substitute  for  the  canteen  shall  be 
reaily  at  hand  to  catch  the  soldier.  As  an  example.  General 
William*  tells  of  Vancouver,  a town  of  4000  people,  with 
twenty-two  saloon*,  nil  situated  us  near  the  garrison  as  |*n- 
sible.  44  To  these  immoral  dens  of  infamy."  he  says,  “ tin* 
ranteen  law  is  a big  dividend-paying  charter,  securing  them 
in  |>owcr  to  degrade,  demoralize,  and  rob  the  American 
soldier." 

When  at  Chicago  Dr.  I).  K.  Pearsons  gave  the  American 
Board  $50,000  for  Auutolia  College  in  Turkey,  he  included 
the  pedigree  of  the  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  commis- 
sioners and  I)r.  Gladden.  “ By  sharp  bargaining  and  rigid 
economy,"  he  wrote.  4*  I acquired  $10,000.  and  twelve  year* 
ago  I purchased  100  shares  of  hank  stock.  During  these 
twelve  year*  this  stock  has  paid  me  good  interest,  ami  now  I 
can  aell  the  1*M»  shares  for  $50,000."  Hi*  offered  to  give  the 
name  of  the  bank  ami  tbe  mums  of  the  director*.  “ all  good 
men.”  he  said,  and  be  inquired  if  the  money  was  suitable  for 
the  use  proposed.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  objection  to 
Dr.  Pearsons'*  contribution,  nor  any  criticism  of  the  44  sharp 
bargaining  " that  he  confessed  to.  Sharp*  bargaining  is  all  right 
if  one  bargains  with  his  peer*.  Dr.  Pearsons  got  together 
one-fifth  of  his  gift  by  bis  own  efforts  and  the  bank  directors 
gathered  the  rest  for  him.  Under  our  system  of  ethics  whai 
the  bank  directors  gleaned  is  presumably  free  of  taint.  A 
Mohammedan  moralist,  however,  might  reject  it,  because  Mo- 
hammed* code  of  conduct  prohibits  the  exaction  of  interest  for 
the  use  of  money.  It  is  rather  amusing  that  this  money,  almut 
the  cleanness  of  which  its  donor  makes  so  pronounced  a point, 
should  l>e  destim-d  for  missionary  use  in  Turkey,  where,  by  the 
standards  of  the  prevailing  religion,  it  would  be  rated  as 
u tainted." 

There  is  an  organization  which  aims  to  promote  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sliudc  trees  in  the  streets  of  New  York,  and  has  uphill 
work  to  accomplish  anything.  No  tree  that  cannot  find  sus- 
tenance in  tile  ducts  or  iron  pi]***,  mid  cannot  stand  Wing  due 
up  every  other  year,  can  hope  to  prosper  very  lustily  in  this 
town.  The  chief  argument  for  city  trees  has  lw*n  that  their 
shade  was  exceeding  grateful  in  summer.  Wc  do  not  remember 
seeing  much  stress  laid  on  the  point  brought  out  the  other 
day  by  Sir  James  ChiciitoN-Browx K.  president  of  the  sanitary 
inspector*’  association  in  London.  He  spoke,  in  a recent  ad- 
dress, of  the  lamentable  effect  of  life  in  great  cities  on  the 
physique  of  their  crowded  imputation,  and  discussing  tlie  enor- 
mous increase  in  the. demand  for  oxygen  in  cities  like  London, 
and  tlie  vastly  increased  output  of  carbonic  acid,  suggested 
that  the  day  might  come  “when  we  shall  be  entirely  dependent 
on  im]Mirted  oxygen  as  well  a*  imported  food,  and  will  have  to 
trust  to  the  ocean  to  di*|m*c  of  our  carbonic  acid.”  Trees 
help  to  soak  up  carbonic  acid.  Sir  James  saw  in  garden  cities 
a partial  solution  of  the  problem  of  overcrowding,  but  In- 
called  for  liberal  schemes  of  city  ventilation,  and  advocated 
for  all  great  cities  n series  of  broad  avenue*  converging  toward# 
them  from  all  poiut*  of  the  compass,  free  from  buildings  and 
covered  with  vegetation. 

Washington  would  please  Sir  James  so  far  as  its  avenue# 
and  vegetation  space*  go.  and  so  would  most  of  our  consider- 
able Westeru  cities,  nearly  all  of  which  are  “ forest  cities"  in 
their  residence  districts,  uud  so  full  of  trees  as  to  show  more 
green  than  brick  or  stone  from  an  overlooking  view-point. 
New  York  bus  only  one  considerable  space  of  vegetation  below 
the  Harlem  River,  but  its  great  bordering  rivers  make  ii 
wonderfully  strong  iu  ventilation,  aud  will  do  much,  no  doubt, 
to  save  its  future  populations  from  the  physical  degeneracy 
which  looms  up  so  black  iu  the  future  of  the  Londoner*. 
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The  Joint  Statehood  Bill  Should  Pass 

Wk  may  be  sure  that  the  joint  Statehood  bill,  of  which  Senator 
Ittiv  KKiiKiK  i«  the  cliarupion  in  the  Upper  House  of  the  Federal 
legislature,  but  which  failed  last  winter  to  become  a law.  will 
lie  n on  in  pressed  with  energy  in  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty-ninth 
Congress,  ami  there  i*  r pa  son  to  fear  that  it  may  lie  resisted  with 
i«|ual  vigor,  though  from  motives  unavowable.  The  bill  provides, 
it  will  be  remembered,  for  the  admission  of  the  Territories  of  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  to  the  Union  ns  a single  State,  and  of  Okla- 
homa and  Indian  Territory  ns  another  State.  It  is  of  urgent  mo- 
ment that  the  American  people  should  lie-come  thoroughly  alive 
to  the  merits  of  this  measure,  and  should  impress  the  duty  of 
recognizing  them  on  their  representatives  in  Congress.  The  bill 
is  a just  bill,  conceived  in  the  interest  of  the  country  as  a whole, 
as  well  as  of  the  four  Territories  directly  concerned.  No  objection 
ean  hr  made  to  it  that  is  not  local,  sclfidi.  or  corrupt.  This  we 
found  it  easy  to  demonstrate  last  winter,  when  the  measure  was 
under  discussion,  hut  it  may  lie  well  to  restate  the  facts  clearly 
nod  succinct ly  at  this  time,  when  another  resolute  attempt  to  pass 
a righteous  hill  is  impending. 

I<et  us  look  first  at  that  part  of  the  joint  Statehood  hill  which 
contemplates  the  admission  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  to  the 
Union,  not  as  separate  States,  hut  as  one  State.  As  we  formerly 
pointed  out.  tin-  population  of  Arizona,  according  to  the  last 
census,  was  lesn  than  123.000.  and  that  of  New  Mexico  less  than 
1 11(1,1  HMl.  To  permit  an  nggregutc  population  of  less  than  320.000 
to  tie  represented  in  the  United  States  Senate  by  four  Senators 
would  lie  gtnrlngly  unjust  to  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  which 
in  1000  had  between  them  more  than  13,570,000  inhabitants;  or  to 
Illinois  and  Ohio,  which  in  the  same  year  had  nearly  0.000.000 
inhabitants ; or  to  Missouri  ami  Texas,  which,  according  to  the 
same  census,  had  between  them  nearly  0.200,000  inhabitants.  Yet 
it  is  not  d ill! cult  to  understand  why  certain  railway  and  mining 
interests  would  desire  to  ace  Arizona  nod  New  Mexico  acquire  a 
representation  in  the  Senate  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  col- 
lective population.  The  railways  which  are  interested  in  securing 
for  New  Mexico  ami  Arizona  the  largest  possible  number  of  voices 
and  votes  in  the  United  Stairs  Senate  are  the  Santa  Ftf,  the 
Southern  Pacific,  and  the  network  of  mining  railroads  in  the  last- 
named  Territory.  Not  only  these  railways,  hut  all  the  other 
railways  in  the  United  States  wish  to  have  in  the  United  States 
Senate  the  largest  possible  number  of  Senators  who  will  do  their 
bidding.  In  the  judgment  of  men  well  informed  as  to  local  condi- 
tions. the  railroads  would  have  no  difficulty,  provided  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  should  be  admitted  as  separate  States,  in  con- 
trolling the  election  of  Senators,  and  would  thus  secure  four  nddi- 
I ion  a I agents  in  the  United  Stairs  Senate.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  two  Territories  should  be  admitted  as  one  State,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  railroads  could  control  the  election  of  even  a 
single  Senator,  ami  in  any  event  tliry  would  gain  only  two  Sen- 
ators instead  of  four.  It  was  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the 
railroads  would  leave  nothing  undone  to  defeat  the  admission  of 
these  two  Territories  as  one  State,  and.  on  the  other  hand,  would 
do  everything  they  could  to  bring  about  their  admission  as  two 
States.  Against  the  Statehood  bill  are  also  arrayed  the  mining 
interests,  from  motives  not  avowed,  but  equally  unmistakable. 
For  yean  the  Territorial  legislature  of  Arizona  lia*  been  trying 
to  jams  a bullion-tax  law.  which  would  compel  the  mining  interests 
to  pay  a jiart  of  the  just  debts  owed  by  them  to  thp  Territory. 
With  less  than  44.000  voters  in  the  Territory,  however,  of  which 
not  25.000  are  Americans  l»y  birth,  it  has  nut  been  difficult  for 
the  mining  interests,  combined  with  the  railroads,  to  control  the 
Arizona  l.cgi«l«iurc.  They  know,  nt  the  same  time,  that  if 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  were  united  in  a single  State  their  domi- 
nation would  he  doomed.  Consequently,  the  mining  interests  are 
determined  that  Arizona  shall  lie  admitted  as  a single  State,  or 
else  retain  the  status  of  a Territory. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn,  nevertheless,  that,  during  the  last 
year,  the  cause  of  joint  Statehood  has  uutdr  notable  progress  in 
Arizona  itself,  us  well  as  in  New  Mexico.  At  least  four  Arizona 
newspaper*  are  now  advocating  the  joint  StatehcKMl  hill,  to  wit, 
tlir  Nogales  (Main,  the  Tucson  IkUly  Star,  the  St.  . Johns  Yr»r.«- 
Heratd,  and  the  Coconino  Smn.  published  at  Flagstaff.  In  New 
Mexico  the  same  measure  is  supported  by  the  fhtily  Cilitet i.  the 
Homing  Journal,  and  the  ludwrlrial  .Idrertiurr,  nil  published  at 
Albuquerque : the  Ijis  Cruces  Citizen:  the  Alamogordo  Journal; 
the  Roswell  Ihtilg  Record ,-  the  Silver  OUy  Haler  prior  and  the  Sil- 
ver City  fade  pendent ; the  Springer  Workman.*  the  Carlsbad  Uwr* 
rent : l.a  Tor  del  Pueblo,  piiMishcd  at  las  Vegas:  and  the  I tcKin- 
leg  Conn  It/  Republican,  published  at  (Sallnp.  Nor  should  we 
omit  to  mention  that  within  a twelvemonth  ten  or  fifteen  lead- 
ing men  of  Arizona  have  lieeii  converted  to  belief  in  joint  State- 
homi.  and  are  urging  the  adoption  of  the  mensiirr  in  letter*  to 
the  press  and  speeches  on  the  stump.  This  is  encouraging:  for 
the  Statehood  hill  ha*  no  selfish  intm-*1»  In-hind  it.  and  i*  com- 
mended to  acceptance  by  truth  and  justice  alone.  It  must,  not- 
withstanding, Is-  m-know ledgi-d  that  the  joint  Statehood  project 
Is  still  opjwwd  in  both  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  not  only  by  the 


railway  and  mining  interests,  lull  by  two  classes  of  individual  self- 
seekers — to  wit.  first,  the  politicians,  who  want  to  retain  the  Ter- 
ritorial ofiirc*  which  they  now  fill,  but  which  they  would  lose 
if  joint  Statehood  were  conferred  upon  the  two  Territories;  sec- 
ondly, the  politician*  who  desire  to  go  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ntr.  or  to  become  tlovernors  or  other  State  officers,  when  State- 
hood shall  have  been  brought  about,  and  who,  manifestly,  would 
have  just  twice  the  chance  of  attaining  their  object  if  the  two 
Territories  were  admitted  aa  separate  Slates, 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  ca*c  of  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Terri- 
tory. which,  like  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  were  originally  one. 
Kcouomicnlly.  these  two  Territories  still  constitute  a single  com- 
monwealth. As  at  the  date  of  the  last  census  they  had,  between 
them,  nearly  800,4X10  inhabitants,  a number  which,  by  the  way,  is 
rapidly  increasing.  tlrnre  is  obviously  no  objection  to  their  ad- 
mission as  one  Slate,  and  consequent  acquirement  of  two  Senators, 
on  the  wore  of  inadequate  population.  Nevertheless,  when  a joint 
Statehood  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Senate  three  years  ago,  in 
order  to  defeat  QcaT'8  nefarious  proposal  to  make  a separate  State 
nut  of  each  of  the  Territories,  scarcely  anybody  in  Oklahoma  and 
Indiun  Territory  was  in  favor  of  the  former  measure.  AH  the  poli- 
ticians were  against  it.  for  the  same  reasons  that  have  led  the 
politicians  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  to  oppose  the  reunion  of 
those  two  Territories  and  their  admission  into  the  Union  ns  one 
State.  The  people  of  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  were  open 
to  argument,  however,  ami  the  ultimate  outcome  of  «n  earnest 
discussion  of  the  subject  was  that  the  politicians  in  those  Terri- 
tories had  to  aliute  their  resistance  to  the  joint  Statehood  hill, 
and  In  the  last  session  of  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  United  States  Senate  was  won  over  to  |U 
support.  Since  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  nevertheless,  the 
mining  and  railway  interests  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  have 
undertaken  to  defeat  the  joint  Statehood  hill  by  starting  in  Indian 
Territory  itself  an  agitation  for  *c|Mnrate  Statehood.  On  the  one 
hand,  their  emissaries  haw  endeavored  to  persuade  the  Indians 
that  they  would  have  undisputed  control  if  Indian  Territory  were 
admitted  as  a single  State:  while,  on  the  other  Hand,  the  white 
set  tiers  are  warned  that  only  liy  separate  Statehood  can  they 
get  rid  of  the  Indians.  They  have  also  dix  ided  Indian  Territory 
into  counties,  and  instigated  a county-seat  fight  in  each  county, 
thus,  to  a certain  extent,  diverting  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants 
from  the  joint  Statehood  issue, 

\Ve  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there  is  mil  a single  meritorious 
argument  back  of  the  artificial  movement  to  secure  separate  State- 
hood for  Indian  Territory.  There  i»  not  a single  influence  at 
work  there  against  the  joint  Statehood  hill  that  is  not  a cor- 
rupt influence.  It  is  nothing  short  of  moiistnms  that  a measure 
so  essentially  rightful  as  the  admission  to  the  Union  of  Oklahoma 
and  Indian  Territory  as  one  State,  and  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
as  another  State — a measure  which,  once  adopted,  will  endure  as 
long  as  the  Republic  endures — should  be  obstructed  ami  delayed 
by  the  selfish  and  ephemeral  interests  of  local  politicians  and  by 
the  corrupt  and  likewise  ephemeral  interest*  of  mine-ownera  and 
railroad  managers. 


The  Disturbed  State  of  Things  in  Hungary 

Noth IXc  came  of  the  audience  xvhich.  on  September  23.  FtURCIK 
Kokmth  and  other  leaders  of  the  coalition  which  dominates  the 
Hungarian  Chamber  of  Ik-put lew,  und  call*  itself  the  party  of  Hun- 
garian Independence,  had  at  Vienna  with  the  Km|ieror-King.  They 
were  not  treated  with  the  deference  to  which  they  deemed  them- 
selves  cut  i tied,  hut  were  quickly  dismissed,  after  a stern  reitera- 
tion of  the  sovereign's  refusal  to  permit  Magyar  words  of  com- 
mand to  la-  used  in  the  Hungarian  army.  As  regards  other  mat- 
ter* in  dispute,  including  the  terms  on  which  the  Auagleirh.  or 
ten-year  compact  regulating  the  fiscal  and  commercial  relations 
of  the  two  mollies  of  the  II xl-siu  mi  realm  should  la*  reuewed. 
Fhxxcis  Johkph  showal  himself  of  an  accommodating  temper,  hut. 
lie  remain*  inflexibly  resolve!  to  retain  what  he  looks  upon  us  a 
fundamental  safeguard  of  unity,  to  writ;  the  use  of  Herman  words 
of  command  in  the  military  forces  of  the  Hungarian  as  well  as 
of  the  Uisleithan  kingdom.  Under  the  circumstance*,  it  is 
hard  to  *rc  how  constitutional  government  can  go  on  in 
Hungary. 

Apparently  the  party  of  Hungarian  independence  must  choose  be- 
tween submitting  to  what  would  la-  practically  a roup  d’ilat — 
that  i«  to  say.  government  by  a cabinet  not  |M)N»c*sing  the  confi- 
denre  of  the  people's  representatives — or  entering  upon  the  danger 
ous  path  of  revolution.  Rver  since  the  adjournment  of  the  Table 
of  Deputies — the  technical  term  for  the  popular  branch  of  the 
Hungarian  Diet,  the  Upper  House  being  known  a*  the  Table  of 
Magnates — the  principle  of  ministerial  nrenuntnbility  ha*  been  sus- 
pended in  Hungary.  Tire  ministry  which  ha*  undertaken  to  dis- 
charge executive  function*  in  Hungary  during  the  Parliamentary 
recess  has  lacked  the  warrant  of  a vote  of  confidence,  and  it  i*  « 
grave  question  whether  it*  members  have  not  rendered  themselves 
liable  to  itii|M-aeliment  by  collecting  taxes  and  enrolling  conscript*. 
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in  spite  of  the  Diet’#  refusal  to  make  appropriations  or  to  para 
enabling  legislation.  The  ministers.  indeed,  are  said  to  have 
avoided  recourse  to  coercion,  and  to  have  confined  themselves  to 
accepting  «uch  taxes  na  were  paid  voluntarily,  and  to  enrolling 
such  conscripts  a*  came  forward  of  their  own  accord.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  they  may  thus  escape  impeachment,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  the  government  of  Hungary  ennuot  he  long  conducted  in 
sueh  a haphazard  fashion.  If  the  majority  of  the  Table  of  Depu- 
ties shall  continue  to  withhold  appropriations,  as  it  is  expected 
to  do,  a deadlock  must  ensue  which  can  only  be  broken  in  one  of 
llie  two  ways  above  inent lotted,  namely,  by  a coup  d'/tat  or  by  a 
revolution.  The  Km]>eror-King  mav  announce  a determination  to 
revert  to  fbe  slate  of  things  which  existed  lief  ore  1H4H.  and  U>  en- 
trust executive  functions  lo  ministers  uecountnble  to  himself 
atone;  or  the  majority  of  the  |»optilar  branch  of  the  Diet  may 
pass  a resolution  declaring  that  FkaWIH  .Ionepii  has  forfeited 
Ids  right  to  reign  in  Hungary.  logically,  one  of  these  two  re- 
sults should  folios  from  the  present  situation.  Nevertheless,  it 
seem*  to  us  inereiiilde  that  ram  compromise  will  not  Ire  hit  upon. 

Lord  l*AI.MKM*TON  used  to  sav  that  only  one  man  had  ever  un- 
derstood the  Sehlcawlg- Holstein  question,  and  he  was  dead.  We 
have  heard  some  intelligent  persons  say  that  the  relations  of  the 
Hungarian  kingdom  to  the  Austrian  Kmpire  are  equally  unin- 
telligible. As  n matter  of  fact,  the  structure  ami  functions  of  the 
joint  government— so  far  as  it  is  really  joint — are  regulated  by 
Ian's  alike  in  substance,  hut  not  identical  in  form,  which  were  en- 
acted by  tin-  Hungarian  Diet  and  try  the  Austrian  Heichsrath  at 
different  dates  in  the  year  1*07.  The  Inin  statutes  authorized  the 
■ipIMjintment  of  joint  ministers  for  foreign  affairs,  for  war.  and  for 
liuntice,  and  confided  the  power  of  legislation  concerning  affairs 
common  to  the  two  halves  of  the  monarchy  to  a curious  assembly 
made  lip  of  two  “delegation*."  one  from  the  Austrian  Heichsrath 
and  the  other  from  the  Hungarian  Dirt,  each  composed  of  sixty 
members.  These  two  fundamental  statutes  were  supplemented  by 
others.  For  instance,  an  Austrian  art  of  September  i4.  IM417. 
and  a corresponding  Hungarian  law  passed  in  the  same  year,  de- 
termined jawmanently  the  quota  to  la1  paid  by  Hungary  on  account 
of  the  interest  of  the  imperial  debt.  Another  pair  of  statutrs. 
also  enacted  in  18tl7,  regulated  for  ten  years  Hungary's  share  of 
the  common  current  expenses,  and  still  another  pair,  of  about  the 
same  date,  established  a tariff  and  trade  union  for  the  same  period. 
These  last  two  pairs  of  laws  wrre  renewed  in  a more  compre- 
hensive form  for  another  decennial  period  in  1878.  They  were 
again  renewed  in  1887,  and  once  more  about  ten  years  later. 
When  the  decennial  term  of  these  latest  fiscal  and  commercial 
arrangements  expired,  negotiations  for  their  extension  were  under- 
taken. but  to  this  day  have  been  fruitless.  For  some  years  now 
Hungary’s  share  of  the  common  expenses  amt  the  tariff  and  trade 
.relation*  between  the  two  countries  have  been  regulated  under  n 
provisional  agreement  renewable  annually.  That  ia  to  say.  the 
two  halves  of  the  AuMroIlungnry  monarchy  have  been  for  some 
six  or  seven  years  in  n state  of  friction  and  of  tension,  which  lias 
excited  serious  apprehension  on  the  part  of  F.uroprait  onlookers, 
and  which,  since  the  last  general  election  in  Hungary,  has  been 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  demand  of  the  Parliamentary  majority 
at  Budapest  that  Magyar  words  of  command  shall  be  used  in 
the  Hungarian  army.  The  unreasonableness  of  this  demand  will 
be  recognized  when  we  point  out  that  the  Magyars  do  not  con- 
stitute n piiniericnl  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary,  though  they  do  form  the  most  important  single  factor. 
It  should  therefore  la-  borne  in  mind  that  if  the  Magyar#  should 
attempt  a revolution  agnind  Haekhi  ku  authority  they  could  by 
no  means  count  on  the  support  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
country  to  which  we  give  (he  geographical  ami  historical  name  of 
Hungary.  Their  Kuinanian  fellow  subjects  would  certainly  be 
arrayed  against  them. 


Personal 

Tur.  Kaiser  is  writing  a play.  We  hasten  to  suggest  to  our 
President  a Poem  «U  Poollmll  or  ,i  Sound  to  a Hear. 

Hkrnaro  Siiaw  should  la-  fluttered.  not  disgruntled,  by  the  in- 
formation Hint  Anthony  ChiIKTOck  had  never  heard  of  him. 

The  saa-ial  season  opens  most  auspiciously.  The  alert  Sun  sounds 
the  joyous  tocsin:  “.IaMRA  IlKXRY  Smith's  luitler  arrived  from 
Kugland  yesterday.”  Now  lei  Hie  dunce  1-cgin ! 

What  with  insurance  investigations.  automobile  race*.  a Tam- 
many campaign,  end  goodne**  knows  what  not.  little  old  New 
York  would  seem  to  have  enough  to  hear  without  having  to  enroll 
Joust  W.  Gates  as  a citizen. 

Dude*,  take  notice!  They  are  turning  lip  the  sleeves  of  frock 
coat*  instead  of  trousers  in  Isiiidon.  Hut  we  aic  solemnly 
“warned"  l»y  a fashion  paper  “against  the  mistake  of  having 
Isith  trouser*  and  sleeves  turned  up  while  walking,  aueli  :«  style 
Is-ing  roiled  onlv  for  carriage  wear."  Nothing  is  said  a lanit 
pajama*  or  night  shirt-. 


Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab,  in  an  address  to  the  Montezuma  Club 
of  Bull  Frog.  Nevada,  announced  that  he  pro|MMP*  to  leave  his 
Riverside  Drive  house  to  the  city  of  New  York  to  lie  used  as  an 
art  museum,  Since  we  must  have  art  iiiiiraiinot  of  various  kinds, 
it  is  with  a sigh  of  contentment  that  we  contemplate  the  idea 
reaching  Mr.  Sciiwaii'm  active  brain  before  it  lit  ou  Senator 
Clark. 

Nava  the  Santa  Ff  labor  Clarion: 

Mr.  Gborue  William  Corns  is  editor  of  Ha kpek’h  Weekly. 
This  is  a leading  and  influential  Republican  party  organ.  Mr. 
Ct'RTlH  is  a Reiiublican,  a member  of  thr*  Union  League  Club,  and 
a man  of  lending  intluenee  in  the  party  councils  of  the  nation. 
He  sustains  the  veto,  and  is  opposed  to  any  limitation  of  Chinese 
immigration.  He  soys — 

Hut  here,  in  justice  to  the  illustrious  dead,  we  draw'  the  line. 

Mr.  Ci^MENT  Shorter  petulantly  declaies  that  the  juxtapose 
tion  of  an  author's  Christian  name  mid  “ Mr*,"  is  '*  hideous,"  and 
instance*  “ Mr*.  MaRuakkt  L.  Woo#."  whoever  this  particular 
Maw.  a ret  may  Is*,  as  |»eculiar!y  obnoxious.  Well,  what  would 
Mr.  Shorter  suggest)  He  wouldn’t  have  us  say  Via*  Mary 
Wll.KIXs  Freeman  or  .Vim  M air;  a ret  Deland,  would  he*  Nor, 
we  assume,  would  he  propose  that  wc  lug  in  the  Christian  name* 
of  unoffending  husband*.  So.  in  the  words  of  the  Hindu.  What 
can  do? 

In  the  virtuous  estimation,  somewhat  vociferously  expressed, 
of  Mr.  Lawson.  Mr.  Henry  M.  Whitney  i«  the  blackest  of  the 
black.  We  have  forgotten  some  of  his  wicked  deeds,  but  remember 
vaguely  that  he  slivered  the  gilt  off  the  dome  and  ran  it  into 
gold  dollar*,  shifted  several  mothers'  graves  to  build  a sewer,  and 
drowned  a bushel  of  rnemies  at  seu.  Compared  with  him  even 
Mr.  Henry  H.  Rogers.  according  to  Mr.  Lawson,  is  as  a teacher 
in  Sunday  school.  Whereupon  the  eitixens  of  Hostmi  made  Mr. 
Whitney  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  now  the 
people  of  the  State  have  noinin.tl.il  him  for  Lieutenant-Governor. 
Kven  specula t ive  reform  is  accompanied  by  trial  ami  tribulation. 

Marse  Hexiiy  Wattkrson  grows  ex-static  over  " Her  Naked 
Soul,"  by  Miss  C't'NKR  JflTK,  and  quotes  approvingly  this  color 
rhapsody: 

Green!  Henutiful  warm  color  of  green!  How  you  thrill 
my  inmost  heart ! -how  you  fill  my  heart  always  with  new  hopes' 
Yea,  green,  beautiful  color  of  green  is  the  color  of  hope — -the  color 
of  nature!  How  strange  it  would  lie  if  I did  not  love  thee! 
Green  is  the  color  of  olives;  green  is  the  oolor  of  pickles.  Green 
is  the  lettuce,  the  first  thing  that  appear*  out  of  the  stony 
ground,  that  greets  us  in  the  new  spring-time.  Green,  a delicate 
green  is  the  color  of  the  young  onion,  watercress,  parsley,  that 
is  given  again  and  again  to  us  for  delight. 

"The  beauty  of  it!  The  truth  of  it!"  breathes  Marse  Henry. 
We  are  glad  he  likes  it,  but  wouldn't  “ Her  Overburdened 
Stomach  " Is-  a better  title? 

Odell — not  ours,  the  English  one — was  asked  one  time  to  re- 
cite to  guest*  of  a country  house.  He  was  an  admirable  per- 
former. and  accustomed  to  the  closest  attention  of  an  audience. 
He  la-gun  with  his  ls**t  selection  from  Shakespeare,  and,  to  his 
amnzeim-nt.  instead  of  listening  to  him,  the  company  kept  up  a 
buzz  of  conversation.  He  tried  again  and  once  again  with  the 
same  result.  Then  he  stood  up  and  emitted  a tremendous 
“Rua-a!"  There  was  an  instant  hush  of  shock  and  surprise. 
“Dukes  ami  duchesses!"  shouted  Ooeu,.  “I  propose  now  to  give 
you  something  better  adapted  to  your  fn*te  and  intelligence: 
Mary-liad-a-little-lamb-its-tteeee-was-white-as-  »nnw-and-every  where- 
that-Mary-wcnt  the-lamh  wa*  sure-to.go  /hi  ci-i» the  final  ejacula- 
tion in  stentorian  tone.  Then  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked 
out  of  the  room  and  house. 

Brazza,  the  explorer,  who  was  rant  lo  Africa  by  the  French 
government  to  reform  administrative  abuses  and  lost  his  life, 
was  an  odd-looking  chap.  Hays  tin-  Haris  correspondent  of  Truth: 
“ He  had  the  strangest  physiognomy  I can  remember  ever  to  have 
seen,  and  the  most  serpentine  form — tall,  lithe,  extremely  thin, 
and  all  in  serpentine  outlines.  The  profile  was  as  the  skeleton  of 
an  eagle,  hut  the  nose  very  long.  The  black  eyes  had  I know  not 
what  that  struck  me  as  Hungarian  and  ophidian.  The  jet-black 
hair  was  cul  close  enough  to  resemble  a skull -cap.  The  com- 
plexion had  the  color  of  a not  very  fresh  lemon  under  black  gauze. 
The  eye  was  evasive,  sml  one  could  not  conceive  him  a*  ever  listing 
laughed.  Brazza  one  day  lunched  at  my  table  with  John  W. 
Mackat.  The  latter,  ns  u joint  owner  of  the  Commercial  Cable, 
was  interested  in  rubber,  lie  had  hoped  to  hear  a lot  shout  the 
forests  producing  it,  hut  i-mild  obtain  no  information.  Wlicnevei 
Mr.  Mai-KaY  put  a question,  a curious  glaze  like  a Alin  spread  over 
Hrazza'h  eyes.  The  Indlow  chest  sunk  yet  more,  the  hack  at  the 
shoulders  formed  an  arch,  and  he  cogitated,  and  then  poured  water 
into  hi*  tumbler  to  drink.  It  always  went  the  wrong  way  ami 
brought  on  a lit  of  roughing.  When  the  explorer  left,  Mr.  MackaT 
said:  ‘Well,  lie  ha*  a remarkable  capability  for  silence.  It  may 
serve  him  better  than  Stanley's  talkativp  hluster.  I feel  respect 
for  him.  hut  he  is  not  a man  to  my  taste.’  ” 
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1/iM  Pauline  Markat/,  of  Ronton,  the  llttl.j  Champion,  at  the 
t'ljMcm/A  Tec 


.I/i'm  Martini  cl  Curtis,  of  Hon  ton,  the  Runner-up,  dririmj  at 
the  last  Tee 


l/iu  tSeot'i/iriniKi  Rishop,  the  Title-holder.  defeated  hi/  Mint 
Markup  in  the  Third  Round 


Miss  tlraee  Keyes,  of  Vonront.  tcho  font  to  Hun  H in  hop  in 
the  Stmifinals 


THE  WOMEN’S  GOLF  CH AMPIONSHIP-THE  WINNER.  RUNNER-UP. 
AND  SEMIFINALISTS  IN  THIS  YEAR’S  CONTEST 

Rttslon  iron  the  honorM  in  the  Homin'*  Hull  t'hu m pi  unship  Tournament  for  HHRi,  which  nan  plui/ed  on  the  I torrin  County  C/ub 
course  in  Sew  Jersey,  hath  M ms  Mnektiy,  the  irinnrr.  and  Min.*  Curtin,  the  runner-up,  being  lueiithcrti  of  Ronton  rtuhi,  Miss 
I larkay  iron  by  only  I up  in  a dashing  content,  lu  the  nr, H\ final s Miss  Markay  iron  from  i/un  Hmhop,  of  Rrooktaim,  bp 
■*  up  on  the  seventeenth  green,  and  ilisa  Curtis  defeated  Hiss  Keues,  of  Concortl,  bu  ft  up  and  H to  play.  Last  i par  Miss 
Bishop  iron  the  ehampionship  from  Mrs.  Sanford  on  Ih-  Her  ion  links 
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III. — The  Question  of  Laws  and  Taxes 

This  is  the  third  in  the  important  series  of  articles  upon  conditions  in  Porto  R.ico.  by  Chnrles  W.  Tyler. 
specin.1  commissioner  of  **  Helper's  Weekly."  In  the  two  preceding  articles  Mr.  Tyler  presented,  first,  a 
comprehensive  siatement  of  the  discontent  with  American  ndministrntion  which  pervndes  Porto 
R.ico.  and,  second,  the  misuse  of  power  and  abuse  of  office  on  the  part  of  certain  American  officials 


ON  the  bn*i*  of  discontent  due  t<>  rcpfiil  industrial  «lc 
predion,  mid  on  the  haste  of  imliguat ion  mid  disgust 
due  to  gross  negligence  on  th«*  part  of  the  President's 
advisers  in  the  matter  of  insular  appointment*,  political 
agitator*  in  Porto  Kico  have  built  up  an  anti- American 
propaganda  of  uitirli  intensity  of  pur|»o*t-.  Various  other  circum- 
stance* have  contrilniteil  to  give  the  agitation  vitality.  Some  of 
them  are  due  to  condition*  inevitably  arising  during  the  periods 
of  transition  from  Spanish  to  Anirrimn  administration.  Others 
have  their  source  in  the  clash  of  raciul  prejudices,  and  because  of 
the  Isirrier  of  language  which,  prevents  each  side  from  fully  under- 
standing tlie  other.  Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  jairing,  impossi- 
ble to  avert,  of  the  habit*  and  traditions  of  civilization  so  wide 
apart  in  certain  fundamental  principles  as  the  laitin — represented 
in  most  strongly  accentuated  form  by  Spain — and  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
represented  liv  the  Cnited  State*  in  its  form  the  most  aggressive. 

It  was  inevitable  that  there  Is*  blunders  on  our  |»art  at  the  out- 
set. The  marvel  is  that  there  were  not  more  of  them  und  worse. 
The  light-hearted,  confident  way  in  whieh  we  net  about  doing  things 
overnight  which  only  |ietiencc.  adroit  iiersistcncc.  and.  above  all. 
tact,  canid  hope  to  accomplish  llimugli  a long  course  of  years,  i* 
all  hut  pathetic  in  its  humor  as  we  look  taick  at  it  now.  The 
sentiments  of  the  American  people  towards  the  people  of  Porto 
Kico.  as  is  well  known,  were  those  of  the  utmost  generosity  and 
good  - will.  These  sentiments  were  heartily  shared  by  many,  by 
the  great  majority  of  our 
countrymen  and  countrywom- 
en who  eanie  down  here  to 
work  in  the  new  field.  They 
entered  upon  their  tasks  with 
rare  real  and  with  absolute 
conscientiousness  of  purpose. 

lint  the  stirring  lip  of  such 
general  enthusiasms  anamg 
our  people  as  was  stirred  at 
the  outset  in  the  case  of  Porto 
Kico  is  not  without  its  perils. 

There  is  always  the  dreadful 
possibility  of  our  noble  army 
of  readjiisters  of  the  universe 
and  saviors  of  mankind  lieing 
inspired  to  conquest.  That 
force  is  always  mobilized — al- 
ways ready  to  make  a swift 
descent  upon  any  quarter  of 
the  globe.  Detachments  from 
it.  were,  of  course,  quiekly 
headed  for  Porto  Rim.  The 
messes  made,  the  needless  irri- 
tations caused  hy  those  whose 
mission  to  this  island  was 
“ doing  good."  have  not  la*en 
among  the  least  of  our  troll- 
Wes  here. 

Vet  errors  incident  to  over 
ardor  were  not  liv  any  means 
confined  to  this  group.  <Je»- 
erally  desirous  oi  doing  the 
he-t  possible  for  the  island, 
and  convinced  of  the  fact  that 
the  way  to  attain  this  end 
was  to  get  the  island's  peo- 
ple as  sunn  as  |to«*ihlc  out 
of  tin-  medieval  mildew  of  the 
Spanish  regime  into  the  sun- 
light of  education  and  modern 
idea* — inspired  with  this  con 
Viet  ion.  we  set  about  the  task 
in  that  direct  American  way 


which  has  ever  smashed  its  path  through  all  obstacles  at  home. 
We  were  not  content  to  throw  the  doors  wide  ojirii  and  let  the 

Porto- Ricans  come  out  by  degrees  and  of  selves,  as  the  first 

shock  of  the  change  wore  olT,  from  habits  and  traditions  dating 
back  four  hundred  yearn.  We  were  not  content  with  this  slow 
process.  We  startcri  in  to  drag  them  out  neck  and  crop.  This 
error  of  going  ton  fast  was  the  fundamental  error  of  many  of  the 
ablest  and  most  conscientious  of  our  American  representatives 
here.  If  there  ever  was  a case  of  the  longest  wav  around  liring 
the  shortest  way  to  get  there,  it  was  in  the  ruse  of  our  problem 
down  here  in  Porto  Kico.  Many  of  the  Uig*  in  whieh  we  are  now 
floundering  are  ling*  In  which  we  landed  through  unfortunate  at 
tempts  to  go  by  straight  ‘cross- lota  ruts  to  objective  point*,  when 
the  only  (mill*  practicable  were  those  that  wrre  devious  and 
long. 

At  the  he*t  there  were  difficulties  enough  that  could  only  hr 
overcome  hy  measures  sure  to  lie  painful  him!  sure  to  lu-  followed 
by  protesting  outcries.  One  of  the  first  and  must  formidable  of 
these  to  present  itself  was  that  of  establishing  an  rqnitahlc  basis 
of  taxation.  Under  the  Spanish  *y stern,  not  land  itself,  but 
revenue  derived  from  land,  was  taxed.  Furthermore,  the  grossest 
unfairness  arid  favoritism,  the  result  either  of  jiersona]  inlluemv 
or  direct  bribery,  had  existed.  Spaniards  of  large  wealth  and 
“ pull  “ at  home,  or  I’ortn-IJieaii*  who  identified  themselves  with 
Spanish  interest*,  got  off  lightly.  Oil  other*  much  les*  able  to 
stand  the  pressure  the  wren* 
were  unmercifully  applied. 

When  we  came  into  control  it 
was  found  necessary  to  build  a 
new  taxation  system  from  the 
ground  up.  The  S|u«ni*h  a«*c»* 
incut*  ami  valuations  wrre 
utterly  worthies*  as  landmark-. 
Tlie  entire  field  had  to  la*  n*»ur- 
veved  and  the  entire  tax  dis- 
tribution reorganized.  Upon 
Mr.  .1.  P.  Hollander,  the  lir»t 
Treasurer  of  the  island.  thi« 
onerous  task  fell.  He  caused  a 
general  assessment  to  be  made 
As  establishing  an  absolutely 
fair  and  equitable  basis  for  tax 
ntion.  it  was  far  from  being  n 
success.  The  assessors  he  cue 
ployed  in  many  eases  were  in- 
competent  or  worse.  Their 
work,  broadly  speaking,  was  • 
hash.  Of  course  an  outcry  of 
protest  went  up  all  over  the  is- 
land. Mr.  Hollander  was  de- 
nounced with  all  the  bitterness 
of  which  tin*  ardent  Spanish 
West- Indian  t cm  peril  un-nt  is 
capable. 

And  now  Mr.  Willoughby, 
the  present  Treasurer,  i*  <•0111 
ing  in  for  equally  severe  criti- 
cism. He.  too.  cau*«-«l  a gen 
cral  assessment  to  Im*  made. 
That  u**e*snient.  like  the  one 
made  hy  Mr.  Hollander.  wn« 
imperfect.  It  worked  many 
and  serious  hardship*,  t’a-e- 
oceurrwl  where  the  assessor* 
did  not  even  take  the  trouble 
to  go  and  see  the  property- 
in  some  remote  mountain  dis- 
trict. perhaps — which  they  a* 
sensed,  Instance*  have  tint 
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been  lacking  nf  a peasant  be- 
ing forced  to  sell  his  solitary 
it mv  nr  |mi|iv  In  pay  the  Uxm. 

Thi  ll,  til  Mill!  In  Dll'  Mllll  totnl 
nf  diwonlnit  on  thin  nun*,  mii 
assessment  of  municipal  prop- 
erties was  made  on  u twisis  no 
defective  Unit  house*  unit  lot* 

III  Mil'll  place*  US  Silll  -I  lilt  II  Mllll 
I ’once  wire  listed  for  luxation 
ut  vn  I ii<il  ion*  fur  in  excess 
of  actunl  markrt  value.  *A 
property  in  San  Juan,  for  in- 
nUncr.  that  can  to-day  la* 
bought  for  jilMMMi  j*  a **c**’cd  it  I 
ft iri.iNin  The  nutiiral  result  of 
all  this  followed.  There  was  n 
frc-li  outbreak  of  ilcnunciation 
of  the  American  system  of  tax- 
Htimi.  It  is  even  now  one  of 
tlu*  principal  cause*  of  com- 
plaint against  Amrrican  ad- 
ministration. It  it  tile  note 
Hint  sounds  as  clear  as  any  in 
the  general  chorus  of  anti 
Americanism. 

And  yet  the  liardships  which 
have  caiiMtl  no  much  di**utis- 
fuiiinn  were,  many  of  them, 
wholly  unavoidable.  The  prob- 
lem nf  creating  out  of  nothing, 
out  of  the  worse  than  chaos 
our  Spanish  predecessors  left 
lichind  them,  a fair  and  just 
system  of  assessment  was  too 
intricate  to  lie  worked  out  to 
any  other  result  than  one  in- 
voicing many  errors.  And  even 
if  the  general  plans  adopted  by 
Mr.  Hollander  and  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby had  been  lip  to  the  lust 
limit  of  liiiman  |ht  feet  ion,  the 
tools  they  had  to  work  those 
pluns  out  with,  the  assessor* 
on  whom  they  had  to  rely,  were  in  many  ante*  so  defective  thut 
u bungling  job  was  inevitable. 

Hut  all  this  is  only  an  incident  in  the  slow  process  of  getting 
things  in  Porto  Kico  in  such  shape  that  at  Inst  they  can  be  con- 
trolled on  the  basis  of  safe  and  sound  principles.  Already  thero 
has  set  in  a reaction  in  the  popular  estimate  of  the  work  done 
ly  Mr.  Hollander,  it  is  even  now  Is-ginning  to  lie  appreciated  that 
he  laid  the  foundation  for  placing  the  island  on  the  bedrock  of  a 
sounder  finnnrinl  system  tn.in  it  had  ever  known  before.  Mr. 
Willoughby,  in  the  ’end,  will  force  the  same  admission*  regarding 
hi*  work  that  are  being  made  in  the  ease  of  Mr.  Hollander.  Slow- 
ly. but  very  patiently  and  thoroughly,  the  work  of  revision  is 
going  on  through  the  mechanism  he  hns  devised.  The  result,  ulti 
mutely,  of  his  labors,  combined  with  those  of  Mr.  Hollander,  will 
lie  that  for  the  first  time  in  Porto  Hico’a  history  a just  and 
equitable  system  of  taxation  will  have  been  applied  to  the  island. 

And,  ill  addition  to  the  confusion  over  the  tuxes,  there  is  the 
confusion  over  the  laws.  Confusion  is  a mild  word  to  apply  to 
the  state  into  which  the  laws  of  Porto  Itieo  have  fallen.  Sheer 
chaos  would  Is*  nearer  to  il.  Imiw*  of  the  American  civil  rt^gime, 
orders  dating  lark  to 
our  military  regime, 
and  old  S|mni*h  laws 
of  unknown  antiquity 
— all  are  jumbled 
together  in  n be- 
wildering tangle,  one 
court  deciding  under 
one  law  and  one  un 
der  another.  A ease 
in  point  is  the  law 
regarding  mortgages. 

Mv  some  courts  ques 
lions  as  to  mortgages 
are  decided  under  the 
Spanish  law  and  by 
some  under  American 
law.  Judge  Savage, 
for  instance,  who  is 
the  acting  Attorney- 
tjeneral,  was  con- 
vinced that  the  old 
Spanish  mortgage 
law  had  never  been 
re|H'aled  and  was  still 
operative.  While  he 
was  sitting  as  judge 
in  the  Arreilsi  di* 
triet,  therefore,  he 
decided  all  mortgage 
cases  that  came  la- 
fore  him  according 
to  Spanish  law.  All 
four  of  the  other  dis 
triet  judges,  mean- 
time, were  deciding 


such  cases  according  to  Anter 
ican  law.  Keecntly  -lodge 
Savage  dug  up  out  of  the  un- 
digested mass  of  Insular  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  one  that 
sustained  his  own  view  of  the 
law.  In  the  decision*  in  great 
number*  of  case*  involving  the 
mortgage  laws  only  one  judge 
out  of  five  had  been  right.  All 
the  four  others  hail  been  wrong. 

There  lias  been  one  Con- 
gressional Commission  appoint- 
ed to  put  order  and  uniformity 
in  the  place  nf  this  particular 
Porto- Itiran  muddle.  Its  ef- 
forts resulted  in  nothing  nave 
an  alleged  “ report.”  which  dis- 
appeared in  some  one  of  the 
recesses  of  Washington'*  in- 
numerable ollicial  liiiulier  chain 
liers.  So  far  a*  improving  the 
IWto  Hii-.m  legal  situation  i* 
coiiermetl,  the  commission 
might  a*  well  never  have  lawn 
created.  Then  a corn  mi**  ion 
was  appointed  by  the  Porto 
ItitM  legislature.  It*  lalmrs 
likewise  came  to  nothing. 
Meantime  the  ehaos  of  the  law* 
continues  to  grow  more  chaotic. 
It  is  all  of  a piece  with  *o 
much  more  of  the  apparently 
sheer  neglect  with  which  it 
seem*  to  have  Itecoine  a fixed 
lialdt  in  Washington  of  lute 
to  treat  pretty  mm-h  anything 
and  everything  pertaining  to 
the  interests  of  this  island. 

With  the  ammunition  thus 
furnished  by  misfortunes  for 
which  we  are  in  no  way  re- 
sponsible, by  our  error*  due  to 
overhuste  and  overxeal,  by  the 
evil  record*  of  American  adventurer*  who  swarmed  here  in  the 
wake  of  the  army,  and  some  of  w-hom  ntill  linger,  but,  iiImivo  nil, 
by  the  wretched  appointments  which  have  been  made  to  important 
place*  here,  and  for  which  Washington  is  alone  respmisible — with 
all  this  for  working  capital  the  hostile  elements  here  have  con- 
ducted and  are  conducting  an  anti-American  crusade  which  has 
liecome  exceedingly  hitter.  The  utoriu  centre  of  il  all  is  now,  and 
ever  ha*  been,  right  lirre  in  San  Juan.  All  of  the  four  Sun  Juan 
newspa|M*rs  are  intense  in  their  nnti-Americunium.  Three  of  these 
journal* — HI  Hrmldo  Espagiiol,  El  Hole  tin  J/rrcantil.  and  La  ('or- 
renpondencta — are  owned  by  Spaniards.  Iai  Prmorncw.  probably 
the  bitterest  of  them  nil.  is  conducted  by  Mr.  Mufior.  Rivera,  a 
Porto-Ricun  of  decided  ability,  and  quite  a popular  idol  as  a lender 
of  the  I’nionista  party — a party  which,  whatever  it*  published 
platforms  may  be.  uima  at  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  American  control  over  the  affairs  nf  the  island. 

All  of  these  new*|Mi|wr»  have  long  conducted  and  are  now  con- 
ducting a relentless  war  U|M»n  pretty  much  everything  American 
there  is  in  sight.  Other  newspaper*  in  other  cities,  notably  in 
Mayugucx.  on  the  western  shore  of  the  itdand.  have  vigorously  siip- 

|*>rted  the  Kan  Juan 
quartette  in  the  anti- 
American  chorus.  At 
time*  the  attacks 
have  gone  beyond  all 
bounds  of  decency. 
The  novelty  of  abso- 
lute liberty  of  the 
press,  such  as  is  en- 
joyed at  home  and 
such  ns  was  unheard- 
nf  and  undreamed-of 
under  Spanish  rule, 
oeema  in  some  case* 
In  have  quite  turned 
the  able  editors' 
heads.  It  apparently 
has  liern  a poignant 
pleasure  to  them  to 
*vcl  in  utterances 
which,  in  the  good 
old  Spanish  time* 
which  they  so  much 
lament,  would  liuve 
landed  them  in  some 
of  those  dungeon  re- 
treat*— provided  they 
escaped  l**ing  shot 
with  which  the  Span- 
ish administrative 

machinery  was  so 
abundantly  eqiiippisl. 
Indeed,  in  one  in- 
stance. a couple  of 
editors  who  ventured 
to  let  loose  at  full 


lt>.  Jo*4  C.  Ha r bona,  <i  Hepublican  Lender,  accounted  Porto 
Hint's  shrewdest  Politician 


Drugstore  in  San  Juan,  the  informal  lice  ling- [dan r of  the  Hepublican  Leader 
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The  i ii i oh  Club,  Sat i Juan,  frequented  by  the  (VoecmiNotl  Official t and  .lineri«iM  Nesidenta 


liind  the  floodgate-*  nf  their  rail  nuturet*.  became  iiiich  siamting 
p-yit-rs  nl  null  anil  olwK-rnity,  that  even  uinler  our  broad  inter- 
pretation of  ncwspa|M-r  privilege  it  was  necessary  to  clap  a ►Ui|>|ht 
on  them  in  the  sheer  Interests  of  elementary  monil  sanitation. 
Their  newspaper  was  suppressed,  anil  they  are  now  in  the  peni- 
tent  in  ry  nerving  sentences  for  sending  obscene  matter  through  the 
United  States  mails.. 

It  is  due  iu  all  fairness  to  say,  however,  that  hiu-Ii  creature* 
us  these  in  no  manner  represent  the  charuclrm  of  the  journals 
whose  names  are  almvr  mentioned  nor  their  methods  in  conducting 
their  anti  American  campaign,  Marring  a pretty  lilieral  allow- 
ance of  plain  lie*,  many  of  them  tiai  childish  and  grotesque  to 
Is-  even  irritating,  the  general  tone  of  the  newspaper  war  upon 
11s  need  nut  disturb  the  equanimity  of  any  our  accustomed  to 
the  average  standard  of  delicacy  in  political  cuntroveraieH  at 
home. 

It  is  not  alone  towards  the  Anieriran  administration  mid 
ollieials  that  the  nttark*  of  the  nltra-Spunisli  journals  are  directed. 
Amrtiean  manners  and  eustonis  in  general  enme  in  for  a good  deal 
of  not  entirely  lierievnlent  consideration.  Some  of  the  attacks  of 
this  kind  are  open.  More  are  covert  and  by  way  of  adroit  im- 
plication. For  instance,  one  of  tlie  pa|M-n  here  in  San  .Juan 
makes  a specialty  of  reprinting  from  American  papers  all  the 
more  striking  cunca  of  crimes  and  marital  scandals  that  occur 
among  our  HO.tWMMNJO  or  su  of  |»eop]c.  Hut  the  lynching*  are  the 
strong  card.  Not  a lynching  escapes  them.  The  impression  that 
would  lie  created  in  the  mind  of  one  who  did  not  know  letter 
would  lie.  after  a steady  course  of  remling  of  these  Spanish  news- 
papers here,  that  siieh  port  of  our  home  population  as  could 
spare  time  from  the  more  seriou*  business  of  attendanee  on  the 
divorce  enurls  was  engaged  almost  exclusively  in  the  recreation 
of  lynching  somebody. 


It  is  a curious  circumstance,  in  this  connection,  that  the  effort 
on  the  |>art  nf  these  hostile  newspapers  to  convey  to  the  |x-op1r  of 
Porto  Kico  tlie  impression  that  lynch  law  is  an  eatahliahru  and 
wholly  approved  institution  in  the  I'nitcd  Static  received  from 
an  authoritative  wiura-  here  what  eould  hardly  have  been  taken 
by  people  who  hud  been  subjected  to  a course  of  newspaper  read- 
ing of  the  character  deserils-d.  as  anything  else  than  an  official 
(MlirtUlkW  of  the  fad . The  trahk  which  left  us  open  to  tlii- 
implieation  came  from  the  lips  uf  no  less  a person  than  the  judge 
of  the  I'nitcd  States  District  Court  here  in  San  .luan.  In  pass- 
ing sentence  upon  the  vile  vermin  above  mentioned  who  had  used 
the  I’nitcd  States  mails  for  the  circulation  of  their  newspaper 
obscenity,  -fudge  MacKenna.  who  was  recently  appointed  here  by 
President  Room- veil,  gave  utterance  to  the  following  expressions 
of  judicial  opinion: 

“ Mad  your  offence  licrn  committed  in  the  I’nili-d  States  or 
any  of  the  Territories  ...  I fear  that  the  community  would  not 
have  waited  for  the  slow  process  of  the  law  to  punish,  hut,  in  their 
righteous  indignation,  your  wanton  net  would  nave  mused  them  to 
lake  nummary  vengeance  on  your  print ing-oificc.  and  have  made 
you  pay  the  penalty  with  your  life  or  great  tastily  injury.” 

This  expression  of  opinion  as  to  what  prolsihly  would  have 
happened  in  any  part  of  the  I’nited  States  to  a |kt-hiii  guilty  of 
an  obscene  newspaper  llliel,  given  as  it  was  from  the  laiirh  of  a 
I’niled  States  Court,  with  nil  the  weight  whieli  attaches  to  tin- 
words  of  a I'nitcd  States  judge  »|>mking  thus  in  his  official 
m|Nirity,  i-ouhl  have  no  other  interpretation  among  people  who  for 
months  had  been  receiving  the  newspaper  education  atom*  men- 
tioned. than  as  eontirmution  from  the  highest  source  that  the  worst 
they  had  been  told  or  had  inferred  was  true.  If  not  precisely  a 
eulogy  of  lynching  /nr  sr.  it  was  at  least  a pretty  specific  ulatement 
ff'oNtinuid  on  /Mt/e  I 
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Harry  I’ai/ne  II  hilnrtf'u  "Kitchener” 


irnicH  iron  NrconH  Prize  in  /*r  Ta„deu 


' ««**  if’  Lncutt  Vail, y 


II  . /*.  /Him’*  Hvnpg-hanirta  Trim,  " Lady  Wkilcfoof 
“ /-4,rfV  Light  foot”  winner*  #>/  Tfiirri  ftijr  <t(  l/orrisloi 


y’r,rf<’’  dn4,n  fc."  W'**  A.Vr  XrA/ry  in  I he  Runabout  Clam  at 
the  .Uinrmtoim  Shutr 


HE  OPEN-AIR  HORSE  SHOWS  AT  MORRISTOWN.  NEW  JERSEY 
AND  LOCUST  VALLEY.  LONG  ISLAND 


f*''  ufinair  h,„*r 
trianinif  A <n 


"I  H(„, 


"henra  irh’rh  an-  held  around  Nor  V*»rl  i arh  autumn  brim / hi  In  eum/ie  lilion  ». 
- — # irAnA  an-  ejhibihd  later  in  thr  great  nhoir  in  Wmli*****  Srjuarc  tin rden.  ’Ihiu  * 
•rale  ik>  fin xn  „/  hurmn  irhieh  an  In  eom/iele  for  thr  roieled  him  rihluutu  of  the  if  nr,  / I,,  'xhu 
Is*  uni  inltii/  I lire  cmiinuthi  /will  *»l  Hi  thin  gear,  u ml  dr*  ir  large  and  /n*kionnblc  rroidn  | m*mu 
M Ai/nry.  It.  I.innmeton  lt‘,  ekniUH.  Mr*.  It  I.  Carman.  Mr*.  It.an.ntd  hr, mix.  Mr*.  Tho, 
II.  i/rA'uy  Tiromblg.  Mis*  Itnlh  T riombtg,  M>*.  Robert  Itaeon,  mal  Paul  It.  Cm, nth 


k,  i,  beta, 
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Ntintry,  the  IVimirr,  hnaktHg  the  Record  for  the  fours, 


/I, nth,  irho  iriu  Second , making  the  *hart , Turn  at  ITfir  l*rt 


the  Thud,  /hum my  the  tlraud  Stand  on  tux  S'iuth  Lap 


l.tincia,  .r»o  itu<  in  Fowl*.  ronnjin)  «1*  ,'1'1  " " 


THE  VANDERBILT  CUP  RACE  — SNAP-SHOTS  OF  THE  FOt’R 

LEADING  CARS 

rr:; 

• • tor**  lrom 

fhu  y»«r'»  1 


Ttu  tinloi 
kind  • n r 
amt  * 

I to.  horn,  ■ 
I •nil  . IM, 

Iholh  n • 


In  Id. 


o,;r  III ' VniMrN  ritruif  thin  i par  for  the  Ynuderhilt  . up  it 
I,  II, nw,  u th • iritiHcr  in  tin  WiliwrwjK/irir  /fcirmr^.  f 

„,,,.i,,e  *t,.,d  of  Hi  mtb-n  on  hour.  II, nth  finished  x.rond  ur 
H,',;„,d*:  T"O  il  thud,  in  rl  I !>, -ho,  s, /n»n  > r l.iiruiu'ihil,  i, i } hours  ,’,S  mini lin,  lrt)m 

l^„r,r  l ,,u  1,1  -i  hour",  tt  unsold".  / ntil  he  "itffensi  <i  mdlininn  irith  Yhriutic.  when  hriril*  (»]”  J.,/  rict'i*  h-*1 
1,1  t.d  oil  h in  iiim intitors  Uu 
,,tnd  of  lust  u.ur  f»«  n>  a rift  • 


r Isold".  I ut, I he  suffer, si  < 
full  tup.  mid  mi"  donut 


omul  offer  round  > 


n rnnt  time. 
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Tracy,  irhu  came  in  Third,  iht  only  one  of  Ilit  .{ uteri  can  Team  to  finiith.  rtcrieimi  in  ir  l/atoh  nr  mi //>/>/;/  at  I take-  t>  Ueet 'an 

THE  VANDERBILT  CUP  RACE— INCIDENTS  AND  ACCIDENTS 

OF  THE  CONTEST 

Although  there  trerr  nineteen  atartcr*  in  Ihi.t  year’ a Wn-.  I hr  accident  a which  occurred  were  of  minor  im/ntrlanr* . In  iltt  ou  I 
runic  the  moat  unforlunalr  accident  rerun  l/ir  ctdlinion  hrlim'n  l, a aria,  Ihr  Italian,  and  t'hriatii,  uirim/  In  tin  for  hi  t r'a  mi» 
underatandintj  of  a niifnal  Ihnl  Ihr  Anicrimn  meant  lu  feitta  him.  Th in  miahup  undouhltdly  coat  l.anria  Iln  nice.  h’tixhall 
Keene,  drinny  on  Hu  Herman  Itaia.  ran  inln  a ti  l>  graph- fade  til  the  Alhtrlaon  turn  in  Hit  msth  /»*/«  after  hi  hail  drawn  aloud 
lo  third  place  and  hud  ri  rare  chance  for  a liril/innl  finish.  The  accident  icug  canned  try  Ihc  Ournting  of  a It  ft  fur  ward  fire.  Hr. 
Keene' a driver  iron  thrown  out.  Out  not  at  riouah.  ,urcii 
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II.  —Satisfactory  Referees  and  Umpires  Needed 

During  the  football  season  Mr.  Walter  Camp,  the  well-known  authority  on  football  and 
amateur  sport,  will  contribute  a series  of  articles  on  football  In  American  colleges.  The 
articles,  of  which  this  Is  the  second,  will  appear  every  week,  and  will  offer  an  authoritative 
comment  on  the  progress  of  football  and  on  the  Important  college  games  of  the  season 


THK  action  of  the  I’resident  in  asking  that  coaches  nnd 
player*  regard  the  Inmnrnldc  obligation  that  should 
i*xi»t  to  csrrv  out  those  particular  rules  relating  to  the 
conduct  of  player*  with  conscientioiiH  sincerity  ha*  met 
with  a ready  response,  and.  it  i*  Imped,  will  la*  the  tie- 
ginning  of  the  end  of  that  spirit  of  suspicion  nnd  underhanded- 
ness  that  liu*  oftentimes  marred  thi*  otherwise  most  attractive, 
strenuous  minium  sjuirt.  Hut  the  official*  must  do  their  work  in 
order  to  nupplement  I hi*.  They  niuM  la*  prompt  and  fearless,  else 
roaches  and  players  will  grow  careless  at  times. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problem*  confronting  American  Inter- 
■ ollegiutc  foollinll  today  is  that  of  securing  satisfactory  officials 
for  contest*.  Considering  first  the  lesser  game*,  it  hn*  always 
liisai  difficult  to  *enire  men  to  act  in  these  positions,  and  there  hn* 
always  been  a tendency,  very  much  to  I**  deprecated,  of  making 
compromises  on  it — that  is.  letting  one  side  select  the  umpire  ami 
the  other  the  referee,  or  rier  rrrm,  and  thi*  method  of  selection 
is  very  apt  to  result  ill  the  individual*  chosen  being  n*gnrded  a* 
ndvoentrs.  mid  their  decision*  being  colored  by  their  prejudice*. 
There  has  even  grown  up  a practice  sometimes  of  putting  a sub- 
stitute of  one  side  in  a*  umpire  nnd  a substitute  of  the  other  side 
in  a*  refer***,  and  then  alternating  them  in  the  two  halves.  This 
* evening-up"  process  is  always  detrimental  to  the  interest  of 
any  sport  as  n sport,  for  the  official*  should  he  fair  and  unbiased 
judges,  and  should  I*-  non -iMirtisuns  who  could  Ik*  relied  upon  to 
enforce  the  rule*  without  fear  or  favor. 

When  we  come  to  the  more  important  mntchc*  and  the  se- 
en II  r<  I big  game*  of  the  season,  the  number  of  official*  from  whom 
to  select  hn*  always  been  extremely  limited,  and  u«  the  position 
grew  in  importance  and  value,  so  inevitably  the  power  of  the 
Ifiitti*  and  inuiingcinml  over  the  official*  became  a more  important 
factor.  Of  Inte  years  too  often  ha*  the  expression  been  heard 
in  the  midst  of  a game  when  a decision  was  rendered  adverse  to 
one  of  the  sides.  “ Well,  thi*  man  will  never  get  a chance  to  act 
m a game  of  ours  again.”  That  sort  of  spirit  is  all  wrong,  and 
to  argue  that  the  Irw*  of  a game,  or  adverse  derision*,  mean  that 
the  iminagemenl  of  the  train  will  then  demand  a change  of  of- 
ficial* for  tlu-  next  year  only  evidence*  a spirit,  which,  if  allowed 
to  enntinui  or  grow,  will  mcun  that  instead  of  educating  official* 
up  to  the  positions,  untried  men  will  be  more  often  selected,  anil 
the  ultimate  effect  of  this,  coupled  with  tile  desirability . from  a 
lino  in-in  I standpoint,  of  the  position.  1cn£*  to  favoritism,  rompro- 
nii«e*.  and  anything  but  really  proper  nnd  satisfactory  rulings. 
I treatise  a team  bn*  Is'en  dclratrd  certainly  ought  not  to  mean 
that  the  next  season  they  will  demand  u change  in  official*.  Tire 
only  way  to  secure  good  official*  I*  to  start  with  fair,  just  men 
who  regard  the  interest*  of  the  game  as  paramount,  whose  ruling* 
will  Is*  without  fear  r-r  favor.  ;ind  whose  tenure  of  office  should 
lie  *o  distinct  a*  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  I*,  thoroughly 
supported  in  *iu-li  rulings,  Kx|M*rieiice  in  an  official  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  attribute-,  and  one  of  the  l***t  instance*  of  this 
kind  was  the  long  «*  ml  Inna  nee  ,i-  an  umpire  of  Mr.  Seward  V. 
t 'utliii.  of  Wc-lcs uti  I niversilv.  Middletown.  Thi*  gentleman  was 
•J'd  a pjaver  himself,  but  a student  of  the  rule*,  nnd  having  of- 
ficiated in  one  ur  two  games  was  found  to  !*•  u man  of  the  stride*! 
integrity,  clear  and  clean-cut  in  tii-  decision*,  and  absolutely  un- 
wavering. It.  tlieiefoic.  came  uls ait  that  even  tbougli  loming 
fioin  a smaller  institution,  with  mi  reputation  as  u player  or 

a-  n rule-maker,  lie  I nine  fin  iboice  for  the  majority  of  the  big 

games  f,u  m i n v year*. 

Niiothi’i  in-in  in  i*  i.  that  of  Mr.  I'.nil  .1.  Da-biell.  only  in  this 
• n-i  the  gent b in. in  w ii*  a 1 1 1 .1  \ cr  and  a rule  maker  in  addition. 


but  hi*  character,  firmness,  and  thorough  control  of  the  contest 
are  such  n*  to  mukr  him  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  official* 
and  a in n n eagerly  sought  for  in  nil  the  games  of  importance. 

00  that  the  principal  difficulty  ha*  been  to  secure  him. 

For  thp  last  few  years  the  tendency  ha*  lieen  growing,  however, 
to  demand  changes,  and  thi*  has  inevitably  led  to  a feeling  on 
the  part  of  officials,  unfnrtunnte  in  the  extreme,  hut  nevertheless 
inevitable,  that  they  were  not  being  thoroughly*  supported  in 
ruling  for  the  liest  method*  of  play  regardless  of  the  teni|*irnry 
result. 

At  these  big  game*  an  official  receive*  8100  and  nil  hi*  expense* 
for  acting  in  hi*  capacity,  and  thi*  i*  u price  which  is  certainly 
liberal  for  three  hours  of  work.  In  fact,  it  operate*  so  that  u 
great  many  would  la*  quite  willing  to  uccent  the  burden  of  the 
position  for  the  honorarium  connected  with  it.  When  a man  ha* 
once  taken  it  up  it  is  equally  true  that  he  i*  desimii*  of  con- 
tinuing it.  and  when  the  management*  from  their  own  selfish  in- 
terest* endeavor  to  convey  the  impression  that  if  he  renders  a 
decision  again*!  their  »ide  they  will  not  agree  upon  him  for  an 
other  *ea*on  they  are  lining  a great  injury  to  the  *|>orl.  The 
man  who  is  really  steadfast  in  the  handling  of  the  game,  a*  lie 
think*  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  rule-  demand,  in  -pite  of 
whether  it  hurt*  or  lauiefil*  one  side  or  the  other,  i*  almost  cer- 
tain to  conclude  la* fore  the  game  i*  over  that  he  will  not  la*  agreed 
upon  for  the  next  contest.  Thi*  lia*  an  indirect  effect,  not  at  the 
time  upon  the  ruling*  of  the  fair  nud  honest  official,  but  u|mui  the 
mi  ml  of  the  would -In*  official  on  the  side  lines,  who  is  this  year 
only  a npectatoi,  but  who  next  year  may  1**  chosen  a*  an  official, 
and  when  in  the  course  of  time  lie  become*  chosen  a*  an  official 
he  i*  not  ns  strict  as  he  would  have  been  had  he  not  seen  the 
inner  workings  of  the  affair  nnd  become  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  the  job  was  one  worth  having,  but  a delicate  one  to  bundle. 
The  result  of  thi*  condition  upon  the  game  itself  is  moat  detri- 
mental. It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  a great  many  that 
the  rules  n*  they  now  stand  would  Is*  almost  idcul  if  they  were 
•wily  properly  and  strictly  enforced.  How  far  that  view  is  a fair 
one  the  writer  hardly  cart**  to  take  up  in  the  scone  of  this  article. 
Hut  it  is  certainly  true  that  no  rule*  can  ever  la*  satisfactory  if 
the  officials  are  not  of  the  very  highest  typo.  fearless,  yielding 
allegiance  to  no  one  in  their  determination  to  carry  out  the  law  a* 
they  understand  it. 

Many  year*  ago.  when  the  old  graduate  advisory  committee 
was  in  existence,  the  officials  were  chosen  at  meeting*  of  thi* 
laxly,  and  the  captain*  hud  no  choice  in  the  matter.  If  the  re- 
cent variableness  continues,  and  if  disagreements  aliout  official* 
become  more  marked,  a*  seem*  inevitable,  it  will  only  take  one 
instance  of  the  failure  of  two  managements  to  come  together 
and  tl»p  consequent  abandonment  nf  one  of  the  rim i it  contest*  to 
bring  ahmtt  some  different  method  of  selection.  I*  it  wise  to 
wait  until  this  thing  happens!  Would  it  not  lx*  better  to  dr 

1 ermine  upon  and  agree  iinon  some  new  method  of  televtion  which 
should  eliminate  the  |x»**ihilitv  of  *uch  a fin  sen  nnd  no  thi*  Irfore 
rather  tlum  after  tin*  quarrel  has  come  to  a head’  Would  it 
not  lx*  po-sible  to  select  a central  lardy  of.  sav.  old  official*,  ami  let 
llii*  InnIv  net  ii*  a hoard  to  examine  into  tlu*  qualification*  of  a 
considerable  number  of  candidates  for  the  position*,  selecting 
through  iicr-niial  examination  a number  of  these,  say  n dozen  or 
so.  mid  then  on  the  1st  of  (letolsT  of  cadi  year  allot  them  to  the 
various  principal  contests?  . If  thi*  plan  worked  well  thi*  Isiard 
might  event iinllv  extend  it*  scope  *o  that  they  could  furnish  the 
names  < if  reliable  official*  to  many  section*  nf  the  country,  and 
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Sir  Henry  Irving  exrvd  His  Career 

By  Lawrence  Gilman 


SIK  Henry  Irving, 
generally  nc- 
know  ledgrd  In 
In-  Hie  foremost 
of  living  actors, 
died  suddenly  at  Krn«l 
(■■id.  England.  mi  Octo- 
Iwr  13.  soon  after  leav- 
ing the  theatre,  where 
lie  who  playing  a fare 
well  engagement.  lie 
had  just  lieen  «een  in 
hia  well-known  part  of 
Hi  ctrl.  in  his  own 
adaptation  of  Tenny- 
son's play,  and  the 
night  la-fore  he  hail  ap- 
1 4-n nil  in  “ King  Keiu-'s 
daughter " and  “ The 
llclls." 

Irving,  whose  real 
name  was  .lolin  Henry 
IlnMlrih,  w«x  sixty- 
seven  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  hav- 
ing lieen  l*>rn  on  Feb- 
ruary «.  1K3N,  at  Kein- 
t o n.  Somersetshire, 

Kiigland.  lie  |ui**cd 
the  early  days  of  his 
hnyhiHMl  in  ( 'urn  wall, 
was  educated  by  his 
parents  with  a view  to 
liis  adopting  a mercan- 
tile career,  and  began 
work  ns  a clerk  in  the 
office  of  a London  Hast 
India  house.  An  expe- 
rience which  he  had  in 
an  elocution  class 
taught  him  that  his 
nut um I tendencies  led 
in  another  direction, 
and  in  I Hot!,  when  he 
was  still  in  his  teens, 
lie  definitely  adopted 
the  stage  as  a profes- 
sion. appearing  in  a 
HiilMirdltialc  part  in 
" Itichelieu  " at  the 
I .v ceu in  Theatre  in  Sunderland.  The  following  year  he  became  a 
member  of  a stock  n>ni|uiny  at  the  Theatre  Itoyal  In  Kdinhurgh, 
where  he  was  associated  with  Charlotte  Cushman.  K.  I).  Lyons. 
Charles  Matthew*,  and  other  actors  of  distinction.  During  the 
two  years  of  his  star*  with  the  Edinburgh  company  lie  appeared 
in  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  parts.  In  18511  lie  np|M-ared  at 
the  Princess  Theatre  in  l/indnn,  taking  an  inconspicuous  part  in 
a farce  comedy.  In  the  sunn*  year  he  gave  a dramatic  reading  of 
“ The  Lady  of  Lyons,"  whieii  brought  him  a certain  recognition. 
From  iHfMi  till  I Stir*  he  played  unimportant  parts  at  the  The- 
atre Koval  in  Manchester,  where  he  was  associated  with  Kdwin 
llooth.  the  elder  Sot  hern,  and  the  Florences.  In  Dcccmlier,  I8«7. 
Is'gan  his  long  and  fortunate  association  with  Mis*  F.llrn  Terry, 
with  whom  he  first  appeared  at  the  Queen's  Theatre.  Ixmdoii,  in 
'•  The  Turning  of  tlu>  Shrew." 

In  1874  he  achieved  his  first  pronounced  success  ns  Hamlrl.  His 
performance  was  so  striking  and  unusual  that  the  play  had  a run 
unprecedented  at  that  time,  continuing  for  two  hundred  nights. 
Of  his  experience  in  playing  this  part  Sir  Henry  has  gi\en  un  in- 
teresting account.  “ I can  always  tell."  lie  said  some  years  ago, 
"when  the  audience  is  with  me.  It  was  not  with  me  on  the  flr-t 
night  of  ' Hamlet.'  which  is.  perhaps,  curious,  considering  my 
subsequent  success.  On  the  first  night  I felt  that  the  audience 
did  not  go  with  me  until  the  tint  meeting  with  Ophelia,  when 
they  changed  toward  me  entirely.  Itut  us  night  succeeded  night, 
my  lla mli  I grew  in  their  estimation.  1 could  feel  K nil  Hip 
time,  and  now  I knou-  that  they  like  it — that  they  are  with  me 
heart  and  soul." 

Front  that  time  his  reputation  was  assured.  In  rapid  suc- 
cession he  presented  “ Mncladh,"  “Othello."  and  “Louis  XI."  In 
|M7K  Irving  liectune  mumiger  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre.  ii|h>ii  whose 
traditions  he  hud  already  so  vividly  impressed  his  personality 
and  ideas  that  the  Lyceum  performance*  had  come  to  have  a rec- 
ognized character  and  distinction  of  their  own.  Prior  to  IS7N  he 
had  been  wen  at  the  Lyceum  in  “The  I Veils,"  *•  Charles  L." 
“ Kugene  Aram."  Tennyson's  “Queen  Mary."  " Mnehelh."  "Othello," 
“ Kirhard  III."  “The  Lyon’*  Mail,”  and  “Louis  XI."  In  1*7!i  he 
produced  " The  Merchant  of  Venice. " giving  for  the  first  time  his 
remarkable  performance  of  Skylark,  Mist  Terry  appearing;  as 
/‘iirtia.  It  was  in  this  play  that  the  record  Khnkc-qicurian  run 
was  made — a total  of  two  hundred  ami  fifty  performances. 

In  IHHO  Irving  gave,  ss  his  first  original  production.  Will’s 
version  of  “King  I icin' s Daughter  " called  “ lolnnthr ’*;  following 
this  he  gave  Tennyson's  dm nui.  “The  Cup."  Then  came  two 
Shakespearian  revivals — " Komco  and  .lulivt”  and  "Much  Ado 
About  Nothing.” 

In  1883  Irving  made  his  first  visit  to  the  l ulled  States,  uccoin- 


unied  l»y  Miss  Terry. 

le  was  first  seen  ill 
this  country  on  October 
•iff.  at  the  old  Star  The- 
atre. New  York,  as 
Uatkian  in  “The  Hells." 
lie  achieved  an  inline- 
diute  success.  His  NVw 
York  engagement . 
which  comprised  twen- 
ty • nine  performances, 
was  devoted  to  the 
playing  of  "The 
liells.”  "t’liurlea  I./' 
“ lands  XL."  "The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice."  ” The 

Lyon’s  Mail. flic 

Belle's  Stratagem." 
" Richard  III.."  and  a 
recital  ion  of  Hood's 
|***iii  “ Kugene  Aram." 
The  following  year  a 
second  visit  was  paid 
to  America,  and  in  IV 
cemher.  188/5,  Irving 
was  first  wen  In  lam- 
don  in  his  famous  pro- 
duction of  ” Faust." 
the  cost  of  which  is  said 
to  have  been  $4/>.lHNl. 
This  priHliietiim  was 
the  first,  of  tin*  long  sc- 
lies  which  were  to  es- 
tablish his  rrputut ion 
as  the  most  intelligent, 
artistic.  and  con 
ncientioiin  of  stage 
managers.  Together 
with  Miss  Terry  he 
came  to  America  again 
in  1887.  In  1 s«H» 
Irving  produced,  with 
extraordinary  clabora- 
t inn  and  splendor. 
" King  la-ur  ’’  and 
" Henry  VII I."  follow 
Inp  them  in  short  order 
with  productions  of 
ntich  plays  as  Sardou's 
" Madame  Sans-tiene." 
"The  Story  of  Waterloo.'*  “ Cymbcline."  *’  Becket.”  and  " IVter  the 
firrat.”  lit  May.  1805.  he  was  knighted  hy  Queen  Victoria.  Four 
vears  later  he  produced  " Robespierre  ” in  l/mdoii.  which  la*  also 
introduced  to  America  in  the  following  nut  until.  In  llNtl  lie  cante 
to  the  I'nited  States  for  the  first  time  without  Miss  Terry,  play- 
ing Shplock,  Charlm  /..  and  otliei  of  his  liest-known  parts.  He 
was  Inst  seen  in  this  country  in  the  tour  which  lie  began  in  (Veto- 
1st.  ItHl.l,  at  the  Broiidway  Tlimtie,  New  Yolk.  On  this  mi-asion 
he  gnve  an  elaborate  proiliu-tion  of  Surtlmi’s  “ Dante."  which  lie 
had  previously  brought  nut  in  London.  The  play  did  not  meet 
with  the  success  which  had  been  expected  for  it.  and  Sir  Henry 
was  eoiii|M-lhii  to  devote  the  hulk  of  the  season  to  revivals  of  liis 
earlier  successes.  Not  long  afterward  he  resigned  the  management 
of  the  Lyceum  Theatre  in  I /union. 

Sir  Henry  plunncd  to  make  a farewell  American  tour  next  sea- 
son, which  was  to  last  for  twenty  weeks  and  to  cover  a large 
territory. 

An  interesting  reminiscence  of  tin-  early  da  vs  of  liis  career  was 
given  hy  Irving  some  years  ago  in  talking  witli  a friend: 

“I  made  mv  first  success  at  the  St.  -lames”  f Octola-r  tl,  ISfMil. 
he  said,  in  illustration  of  u theory  of  his  regarding  the  attitude 
of  audiences.  “ Wc  were  to  have  o|M-ticd  with  ’ Hunted  Down.* 
We  did  not.  I was  cast  for  Iktriruurl  iu  * The  Belle’*  Stratagem  * 
— a part,  which  I had  never  plavnl  before,  and  which  I thought 
did  not  suit  me.  I felt  that  this  was  the  opinion  of  the  iiiiilience 
asm  after  the  play  la-gull.  The  house  appeared  to  Is*  iinlilfereiit. 
ami  I believed  that  failure  was  conclusively  stumped  upon  my 
work,  when  suddenly,  on  my  exit  after  the  mad  scene.  I was 
-tartled  bv  a hurst  of  applause,  and  so  great  was  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  audience  that  I was  com|i,'lhil  to  reappear  on  the  scene.” 

Sir  Henry's  characteristics  «■>  an  actor  havr  been  variously  es- 
timated. His  eccentricities  of  ruunner  and  N|M*ceh  interfered 
with  the  complete  identification  of  hi*  personality*  with  the  eliar 
aiders  which  lu  represented : and  tin*  influence  of  his  art  owed 
more  to  his  keen  intelligence  nod  |M*net ration  than  to  a predomi- 
nant emotional  power.  It  has  long  been  generally  admitted.  how- 
ever. that  he  has  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  lieen  tin- 
leader  of  the  English-speaking  stage,  not  only  artistically,  hut 
as  nil  educational  and  intellectual  force  of  the  first  order,  lie  did 
much  to  place  the  traditions  of  the  theatre  upon  a more  dignified 
plane  than  they  hud  ever  occupied  before:  and  his  achievements 
as  a dramatic  organizer  and  producer  Were  not,  iu  the  opinion  of 
many,  fur  liehiml  his  histrionic  accomplishments,  lie  was  the 
first  actor  to  receive  such  uu  honor  as  the  knight  hood  conferred 
upon  him  by  Queen  Victoria:  hut  liis  chief  claim  to  a plan-  of  hi« 
own  iu  the  history  of  dramatic  art  lies  in  the  force  and  dignity 
of  his  character  utid  the  greatness  of  Ins  intellectual  gift-. 
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CHICAGO-THE  EVOLUTION  OF  A GREAT  CITY 

BY  HENRY  HARRISON  LEWIS 


IN'  America  we  are  accustomed  to  great  event*  and  speed; 
growths.  The  acensatiow  «>f  nur  English  critics  that  we  glory 
in  being  the  " land  of  big  thing*-  “ is  more  than  half  true. 

We  aie  pioud  of  nur  country  and  its  high  jiositinn  among 

the  nation),  if  the  tarth;  we  are  proud  of  nur  form  of  gov- 
eminent : we  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  our  internal  com- 
merce is  the  greatest  in  the  world,  and  we  glory  in  the  fart  that 
Chicago,  founded  only  a few  short  years  ago  and  almost  totally 
destroyed  by  fire  within  the  memory  of  nur  middle-aged  men.  has 
I mss  urn-  so  tremendously  prosperous  and  so  marvellously  great  that 
stir  is  an  righlh  wonder  of  the  world. 

Ten  years  ago  « critic  said  of  t.'liieiigo.  “ Her  feet  are  in  the 
mud.  hut  her  brad  is  among  the  stars.”  To-day  her  head  is  still 
among  the  stars,  hut  it  must  he  admitted  that  her  corporate  body 
has  been  lifted  from  the  slime  of  liad  citixenship  ami  worse  pol- 
ities. and  is  now  on  a much  higher  plum*.  It  is  not  of  politics, 

however,  nor  of  the  general  measures  of  citizenship  that  I would 
write.  Imt  rather  of  the  specific  and  interesting  details  which 
have  mndi  Chicago  a synonym  for  municipal  greatness.  These 
attributes  an*  claimed  for  the  lake  City: 

Tlw  greatest  railway  centre  on  earth,  with  twenty-four  systems, 
whilst  aggregate  mileage  is  (W.-Hi.l,  and  with  their  connections 
making  miles  tributary,  or  more  than  the  entire  railway 

mileage  of  Kuro|ie. 

The  greatest  |Mirf  in  the  world,  entering  nnd  clearing  annually 
a larger  number  of  vessels  and  greater  tonnage  than  New  York 
or  lamdon  or  l.ivcrpmd  in  their  foreign  trade. 

The  greatest  grain-market  in  the  world,  thp  quantity  of  grain 
and  flour  in  its  grain  equivalent  at  Chicago  during  ilMl-i  being 
more  than  f>,INM).fNN)  bushels  in  excess  of  like  receipts  at  Minne- 
apolis. Duluth.  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Louis  combined,  or  372,3 13,000 
bushels,  nnd 

The  greatest  live-stock  market  and  meat-packing  centre  in  the 
world,  tlw  value  of  the  live  stock  alone  handled  in  this  market 
exceeding  byVevenil  millions  annually  that  off  grain,  lumber,  nnd 
dry-goods  combined,  although  Chicago  also  leads  all  other  markets 
in  both  him  1st  and  dry-goods. 

It  is  a simple  matter  to  understand  just  what  this  means.  In 
'the  altsolutely  necessary  products  of  the  earth,  grain  and  beef, 
which  means  tin*  sustenance  of  nations,  Chicago  is  the  greatest 
market  in  all  the  world:  in  lumber,  which  is  essential  to  the 
shelter  and  comfort  of  mankind,  nnd  in  dry-goods,  which  also  form 
one  of  the  largest  items  of  commerce.  Chicago  stands  unequalled. 

Add  to  thi>  her  superiority  in  transportation  facilities,  the  means 
of  carrying  all  these  articles,  and  one  ran  appreciate  just  what  is 
meant  when  her  soils  claim  for  her  the  title  of  the  chief  com- 
mcrein)  eitv  of  the  world. 

Almost  111  a sentence  might  Im>  enumerated  the  vital,  material 
reasons  which  have  placed  Chicago  in  her  present  position.  Sit  - 
noted  practically  in  llie  centre  of  the  continent,  with  120.0(10  miles 
of  railroad  radiating  from  it  in  every  direction,  and  with  a lake 
|*ort  out  of  which  a lici  t of  I7.«MM)  vessels  carry  13.000.ll00  tons 
of  freight  every  year,  the  city  jsisses-.es  that  extremely  neci*s*ary 
attribute  of  n siiceessful  community — unsurpassed  receiving  and 
distributing  facilities  To  this  must  Im-  added  the  advantages  de- 
rived from  seventy- five  miles  of  river  diM-kage  in  the  Chicago  nnd 
Calumet  rivers,  the  nearly  eight  hundred  mile*  of  terminal  rail- 
way lines  belting  the  eity,  nnd  the  10X3  mill**  of  intramural  street- 
railways. 

Geographically,  too,  the  city  lies  in  the  ls-st  possible  jmsition 
with  reference  to  the  supplies  of  raw  materials.  In  no  other  part 
of  the  country  ran  la-  found  such  an  environment  of  nature’s 
wealth.  Almost  within  a hand's  reach  arc  the  mighty  stretches 
of  the  Western  grain -fields,  the  depths  of  the  northern  forests  of 
the  lake  country,  and  lire  deposit*  of  iron.  wail,  copper,  lead,  and 
rine  that  on  all  side*  an-  tributary  to  the  city's  mills  nnd  fac- 
tories. It  must  lie  confessed,  therefore,  that  the  industrial  an-  * 


premai-y  which  ha*  come  to  Chicago  ha*  been  ««  largely  due  to 
its  surrounding  wealth  of  raw-  material  ami  its  unequalled  trails 
|M»rt:ition  facilities  as  to  anything  else. 

In  scanning  the  statistical  figures  of  Chicago's  commercial  great 
ms*  one  i-  lost  in  amazement.  Here  is  a eity  with  a civic  life  of 
Isircly  thirty-four  years  (dating  from  the  great  fire  of  |s7l.  which 
must  lie  accepted  as  the  real  In-ginning  of  the  city's  prosperity ). 
yet  we  arc  enabled  to  rend  that  it*  population  exceeds  2.IHMMMNI. 
and  that  its  nnnual  wholesale  trade  reaches  the  s|ii|m-ih]ous  total 
of  one  billion  seven  hundred  nnd  eighty  one  million*  of  dollar*. 
With  these  figure*  in  mind  we  are  ready  to  accept  the  statement 
that  Chicago's  manufactures  exceed  the  billion  mark  by  antne  three 
hundred  and  fourteen  millions! 

In  the  items  mentioned  in  the  list  of  annual  wholesale  trade, 
live  stock,  with  its  $300,000,000  worth  of  transactions,  is  the 
largest.  This  is  not  surprising.  We  have  always  coupled  Chicago's 
wonderful  prosperity  with  its  marvellous  live-stock  as-et.  It 
seems  like  juggling  with  figure*  In  stale  that  the  live  stock  and 
parking  industries  of  the  bike  City  give  employment  to  .’iihi.immi 
j»erson*.  that  the  number  of  |H>ojde  dependent  upon  these  imlu« 
tries  reaches  the  enormous  total  of  I..*i(Ni.<hhi.  and  that  it  i*  esti- 
mated that  fully  two  hundred  million  poo|de  practically  depend 
ujMin  the  output  of  Chicago's  (tacking  industries  for  tlo-ir  daily 
sustenance. 

Statistic*  are  dry,  ns  a rule,  but  there  went*  to  I*-  something 
fascinating  in  the  statemeiit  that  one  eity  ha*  liy  it*  energy  ami 
cleverness  created  and  fostered  an  industry  to  which  whole  i-on- 
t iiicnt*  look  for  their  food. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  transaction*  in  the  live 
stock  district  of  Chicago,  it  may  lie  stated  tliul  there  are  received 
and  sold  on  this  market  throughout  the  year  u daily  average  of 
more  than  1000  cur-load*  of  live  stock  of  an  average  value  of  ?looo 
|M-r  car-load,  or  an  average  of  more  than  $I.<mkMMhi  worth  of 
animal*  di*|H>«rd  of  every  lm*im-s*  day  of  the  year. 

Forty  year*  ago  Chicago  had  no  centralized  livestock  market. 
The  city  wa*  then  little  more  4han  an  overgrown  village,  with  n 
jio|iulation  of  less  than  130,000.  and  the  population  of  Hie  whole 
State  of  Illinois  was  less  than  that  of  Chicago  to-day.  Hut  the 
needs  of  the  civil  war  from  |H«|  to  180.1,  massing  2.000.lMMt  men 
in  the  lield,  had  already  demonstrated  that  Cliicago  wa*  the  most 
avniluhlr  jMiint  in  the  Mississippi  Valh-y  for  concentrating  enor- 
mous quantities  of  food-supplies  for  the  use  of  the  army  at  the 
front,  and  Chicago's  enterprising  citizens  were  quick  to  grasp  the 
oj}|M>rtunity  foi  making  their  city  the  forenmst  livestock  ami 
grain  market  «»f  the  world,  a supremacy  she  has  held  ever  since. 

It  i*  lM-yuml  doubt  that  the  wonderful  upbuilding  of  the  great 
Middle  West  and  Southwest  is  due  in  good  part  to  the  far-seeing 
ami  energetic  men  of  Chicago.  They  were  quick  to  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  their  hn-ation,  ami  equally  quick  to  «ce  the  won- 
derful possibilities  of  the  country  lying  tributary  to  their  markets. 

It  i*  easy  to  understand  the  vast  and  far-reaching  con*eqiieinv* 
gl  owing  out  of  the  establishment,  at  I be  l**gimiitig  of  1800.  of 
the  tlr-t  great  centralized  live-stock  market  at  Chicago.  The  rail 
road*  were  aroused  to  the  ini|N»rtnnrr  o|  the  live-stock  tratlic  a* 
never  before,  and  at  once  la-enine  active  solicitors  for  the  new 
market.  The  certain  prospect  of  a sure  ami  ronatant  outlet  »t  all 
season*  of  the  year  for  all  kind*  of  live  stock  in  any  quantity  at 
full  * pot -cash  "value  on  day  of  arrival  enabled  the  railroad*  t-- 
offer  most  imwerful  inducement*  to  producers  of  live  stock,  ami 
it  wonder  fully  encouraged  nnd  increased  production. 

Not  only  wa*  there  a marvellous  increase  of  all  kinds  of  lin- 
stock in  the  corn  lu  ll,  and  increased  prndurtiona  of  corn  and  other 
grain*  and  forage  for  live  slock,  hut  the  Western.  Northwestern, 
and  Southwestern  range*  soon  Is-gan  teeming  with  cattle  ami 
sheep. 

The  most  remarkable  extension  "f  railroad  system*  ever  known 
followed,  enured  primarily  by  a desire  to  reach  the  rapidly  grow 
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ing  (locks  nml  herd*  on  the  virgin  soil  of  the  plains,  and  a rapid 
settlement  of  the  West  followed  the  extension  of  railroad  lines. 

foment  rut  ion  of  an  immense  number  of  unimals  in  a constant 
stream  at  a great  centralized  market,  with  magnificent  transporta- 
tion facilities  reaching  every  part  <»f  the  nation,  nnd  so  located  as 
to  In-  equally  or  utmost  equally  tributary  to  both  producers  and 
consumers,  made  possible  the  great  development  of  the  modern 
packing  plant,  with  its  marvellous  economy  in  the  preparation 
and  handling  of  meats  and  complete  utilization  of  what  formerly 
had  been  waste  material. 

It  can  be  understood,  after  reading  the  above,  why  Chicago  is 
the  head  centre  of  the  nation'a  greatest  single  commercial  interest 
nnd  why  her  great  live-stock  market  and  correlates!  packing  estab- 
lishments constitute  the  mightiest  aggregation  of  labor,  capital, 
nnd  talent  ever  concentrated  into  one  organized,  systematic  volume 
of  business,  the  ramifications  of  which  extend  into  every  depart- 
ment of  mercantile  life,  and  the  product*  of  which  feed  the  armies 
and  nations  of  the  world. 

.Vow  that  wc  have  grasped  the  marvellous  details  of  Chicago’s 
great  industry,  we  wonder  whose  brain  it  wna  that  brought  about 
all  this  growth  nnd  prosperity.  Many  men,  patriotic  sons  of  Chi- 
cago. contributed  their  quota,  but  there  iB  little  doubt  that  the 
leader  of  them  all  was  Philip  1).  Armour,  whose  name  stands  for 
the  kind  of  energy  that  has  made  Chicago  what  it  is,  and  his  char- 
acter was  the  character  wc  associate  with  the  Western  captain 
of  industry — big,  whole-souled,  and  business  to  the  very  core. 
The  type  did  not  die  with  Armour.  It  is  there  in  the  bustling, 
teeming  city  by  the  lake,  reproduced  five  hundred  thousand  fold. 

Not  only  among  the  leaders  is  this  dynamic  type  found,  but 
also  in  the  great  army  of  tireless  workers.  It  is  claimed  that 
Chicago  from  her  very  beginning  has  not  been  influenced  by  any 
one  predominating  strain.  From  1803  to  the  present  time,  all  in- 
fluences have  been  forced  upon  her,  until  she  haa  become  a com- 
posite of  every  mental  and  physical  movement  known  to  man. 

Situated  midway  between  the  oceans  and  commanding  the  (treat 
laikrs,  neighbor  to  the  manufacturing  and  hanking  interests  of  the 
Hast,  developer  of  the  provision,  agricultural  and  mining  inter- 
ests of  the  West,  hub  of  nearly  every  important  railway  system  of 
tlie  nation,  she  has  had  old  English.  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  the  vola- 
tile French,  the  more  phlegmatic  Teuton,  nnd  ninny  other  racial 
rharacteristies  poured  into  Ikt  crucible  and  remoulded  for  the 
lienetit  of  her  name  nud  fame. 

Visitors  from  abroad  do  not  fail  to  see  evidences  of  this  type. 
In  more  than  one  book  of  impressions  written  by  discerning  Eng- 
lishmen or  Frenchmen  him  it  been  mentioned  that  in  Chicago  is 
found  the  true  American — the  American  of  energy,  keen,  cour- 
ageous, typical  of  the  soil — more,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  city. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  parking  industries  that  this  virile  charac- 
teristic is  manifest.  It  is  found  in  all  the  commercial,  manu- 
facturing, and  social  interests  of  the  city.  It  19  present  in  the  enor- 
mous iron  and  steel  industries,  in  the  expert  conduct  of  finances, 
in  the  thousand  and  one  branches  of  huninn  endeavor.  The  men  of 
Chicago  show  their  energy  and  virility  even  in  the  public  streets. 
During  business  hours  there  is  none  of  the  idle,  pleasure-seeking 
aspect  of  the  typical  Eastern  crowd.  There  are  seriousness  and 
fixity  of  purpose,  aid  the  people  nre  not  only  going  somewhere, 
but  they  an'  going  somewhere  to  do  something. 

Examples  of  what  is  living  done  arc  on  every  side.  By  no  city  in 
the  world  is  Chicago,  for  instance,  surpassed  as  a distributing 
centre  for  iron  am]  steel,  and  by  no  city  except  Pittsburg  is  this 
Western  metropolis  eclipsed  as  n manufacturing  centre  for  these 
products — the  industry  conceded  to  lx*  **  the  haromrtrr  of  pros- 
perity.” _ Sonic  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  branch  of  the  busi- 
ness activity  can  be  appreciated  when  it  is  understood  that  Chicago 
does  more  than  twice  the  combined  business  of  all  other  cities 
west  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  roughly  estimated  that  more  than 
HOO  different  branches  of  the  manufacturing  industry,  represent- 
ing every  State  in  the  Union,  call  iiixui  Chicago  fnr  iron  ami  steel 
to  go  into  the  various  products  of  their  manufacture. 

In  connection  with  the  iron  and  steel  industries  it  is  interesting 
to  know  that  the  first  steel  mils  ever  made  in  this  country  were 
rolled  in  Chicago  in  1885.  nnd  that  to-day  Chicago  is  the  greatest 
producer  of  steel  rails  in  the  world. 


In  describing  the  many  product*  necessary  to  mankind  in  which 
Chicago  take*  the  lead  or  is  commercially  prominent,  lumber  prob- 
ably follows  the  packing  industries  and  iron  and  steel,  and  then 
come  agricultural  implements.  The  annual  trade  in  lumber  and 
its  products  exceeds  8150.nii0.000.  Of  furniture  alone  there  is 
manufactured  more  than  832,000,000  worth.  Agricultural  imple- 
ments figure  ns  an  asset  to  the  amount  of  $58,000,000,  and  the  value 
of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured  in  the  city  exceeds  $25,000,000. 

With  an  annual  wholesale  trade  of  $1,781,000,000  and  manu- 
factures estimated  at  $1,314,000,000,  it  can  be  understood  that 
financial  institutions  of  enormous  capital  and  great  strength  are 
necessary.  Chicago's  finitmial  standing  is  a*  solid  and  reliable  as 
her  industries. 

Ten  years  ago  the  tutal  d -.mails  of  the  banks  of  Chicago  amounted 
to  $190,000,000.  On  the  3 st  of  last  December  they  amounted  to 
$593,000,000,  an  increase  of  just  200  per  cent.  Chicago  is  now  the 
accord  city  of  the  nation  in  the  amount  of  her  annual  clearings. 
Some  of  the  most  important  luinking  institutions  in  the  country 
arc  in  the  Lake  City,  institutions  with  total  deposits  and  resources 
exceeding  twelve  hundred  million*  of  dollar*.  It  requires  almost 
half  a hundred  banks  and  trust  cnm|wtiies  to  lake  care  of  the 
finnnres. 

It  seems  peculiarly  fitting  that  Chicago’s  wonderful  business 
energy  should  cause  her  to  become  the  pioneer  in  providing  a sat- 
isfactory system  of  intramural  freight  transportation.  It  haa 
not  been  forgotten,  even  by  the  most  loyal  citizens  of  other  cities, 
that  Chicago  was  the  first  community  in  the  United  States  to 
build  the  so-called  sky-scrapers.  While  business  men  elsewhere 
were  content  to  maintain  their  offices  in  old-faxhionrd  inadequate 
edifices,  the  citizen*  of  Chieugn  boldly  ventured  into  an  entirely 
new  line  of  structures  that,  safely  formed  in  the  shape  of  steel 
skeletons,  towered  hundreds  of  fed  into  the  pure  air. 

These  structures  were  erected  bemuse  Chicago  felt  the  need  of 
them,  nnd  when  street  traffic  readied  a point  where  it  wan  necra- 
vary  to  provide  different  facilities,  Chicago  boldly  projected  other 
street*  below  ground.  Under  all  the  streets  in  the  down-town 
district  lies  a network  of  tunnels,  through  which  trains  loaded 
with  freight  from  all  parts  of  the  world  rush  to  and  fro  at  a 
speed  of  more  than  twenty  miles  an  hour,  taking  freight  from  the 
freight  depnts  of  the  surface  road*  and  delivering  it  to  the  most 
remote  part  of  the  down-town  district  in  seven  minutes;  a work 
that  has  required  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  nnd  a half  when  done 
by  trucks  drawn,  by  lioises. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  underground  - tunnel  system  of 
Chicago  is  an  object-lesson  worth  considering  by  her  sister  cities. 
Its  advantages  arc  munv.  The  passenger  business  and  freight 
traffic  are  more  effectually  separated,  the  passenger*  are  given 
the  light  nnd  air,  nnd  are  not  obliged  to  climb  up  and  down  stairs 
to  reach  their  means  of  conveyance. 

The  congestion  of  the  street*  is  relieved,  and  the  surface  cars 
ran  run  on  more  rapid  schedules.  The  city  can  more  easily  be 
kept  clean,  as  the  droppings  from  ixwl- trucks  and  things  of  this 
kind  cun  lie  avoided.  Weather  conditions,  even  in  the  matter  of 
temperature,  have  no  effect;  there  is  no  mud  nor  snow  nor  ice; 
the  temperature  in  the  tunnel  is  practically  unvarying,  being 
about  sixty  degrees  Fahrenheit  the  year  round;  this  precludes  the 
possibility  of  frozen  goods  in  winter  and  the  spoiling  by  heat  of 
|M'ri*hnhlc  goods  in  summer. 

There  i*  a decided  advantage  in  handling  perishable  freight,  as 
refrigerator-cars  can  lie  unloaded  at  the  terminal  station  of  the 
railroad  that  brings  it  to  the  city,  and  before  the  goods  have  an 
opportunity  to  become  warm  they  are  at  the  warehouse  of  the 
merchant  to  whom  they  lx'long,  where  they  are  again  put  in  cold 
storage. 

It  is  estimated  that  Chicago  merchants  expended  last  year  ap- 
proximately $85,000,000  for  the  hanling  of  merchandise  through 
the  streets.  This -exceed*  the  gross  earnings  of  any  one  of  the 
great  steam  railroad*.  with  two  exceptions.  This  enormous  ex- 
penditure wii*  due  to  the  fact  that  freight  had  to  be  trucked 
through  congested  street*  by  tennis.  It  was  ultimately  paid  by 
Ihr  consumer. 

Ktwt  trucking  of  merchandise  i«  the  source  of  great  expense 
to  the  merchant,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  tunnel  system  will 
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To  represent  the  enormous  volume  of  business  transacted  yearly  In  Chicago*  figure*  e,1e 
trade  In  that  city  In  1904  reached  a total  of  SI. 781. 000.000.  a sum  which  exceed*  by  «n°,r 
during  the  same  year  amounted  to  SI . 314.000.000.  These  figures  represent  a trill*  ,e*' 
the  manufactures  of  the  entire  l ' ' • t\  half  a .entury  ago.  In  the  inter©#!*  of  iM* 


ING  BUSINESS  SECTION  OF  CHICAGO 

ol  million,  must  bo  employed.  Accordlmt  lo  . recent  the  value 

tot. I value  ol  the  e.ports  ol  the  entire  United  State..  The  value  ol  Chicago '■ . man  u lac  lure, 
due  ol  all  the  merchandise  m.nuinclurcd  In  the  country,  and  more  than  Ihe  total  value  ol 
rrlve  at  and  depart  Iron.  Chicago  dally  on  the  twenly.lour  trunk  line,  which  centre  there 
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save  million*  of'dntTara  in  the  money  now  invested  in  good  draught  - 
hursM,  in  harness  and  trucks,  in  feed,  insurance.  blacksmith's 
bill*,  and  teamsters'  hire,  even  after  allowing  n liberal  rate  of 
freight  charges  to  the  tunnel  company  for  services  performed. 

The  practicability  of  ' the  system  lias  been  proved  lieyond  any 
doubt.  The  motor  power  used  is  electricity,  and  the  system  the 
third  rail,  connection  being  made  through  u cog-wheel  fitting  in  a 
grooved  mil  lying  midway  between  the  two  track  rail*. 

The  large  wholesale  houses  are  provided  with  shaft*  reselling 
from  the  floor  of  their  basements  down  about  forty  feet  to  the 
level  of  the  track  lying  upon  the  lloor  of  the  tunnel.  These 
shafts  are  provided  with  elevator*  operated  by  the  same  electric 
current  that,  runs  the  cars  of  the  tunnel  company,  and  arc  large 
enough  to  allow  the  imasagr  up  and  down  of  one  of  the  frright- 
cars.  An  empty  ear  is  run  upon  the  elevator,  raised  to  the  base- 
ment of  the  warehouse,  loaded,  lowered,  run  on  to  the  main 
track,  and  in  a very  few  minutes  is  at  the  railroad  depot  ready 
for  reloading  and  dipping. 

Some  of  the  larger  and  more  modern  house's  will  have  a sub- 
cellar forty  feet  below  ground.  In  tbia  cellar  will  be  switches, 
side  tracks,  bins,  etc.,  so  that  the  whole  process  of  shipping  und 
receiving  goods  can  lie  done  as  readily  as  if  the  house  adjoined  the 
platform  of  a freight  depot.  In  view  of  the  many  advantage*  of 
such  a system  to  a city  one  i*  tempted  to  believe  that  Chicago, 
in  introducing  even  this  one  system,  ha*  done  enough  to  make 
permanent  her  claim  to  greatness. 

It  may  seem  a far  cry  from  beef-packing  and  iron  and  steel 
and  the  possibly  dry  details  of  commerce  and  transjKirtution  to 
nuch  subjects  as  college*  and  homes,  parks  und  art.  but.  after  all. 
the  common  bond  between  these  branches  of  human  endeavor  and 
pleasures  is  apparent  enough.  In  writing  of  a great  community 
like  Chicago  one  is  involuntarily  led  to  speak  first  of  her  indus- 
trial supremacy.  It  is  hard  to  avoid  it.  so  prominent  arc  the 
mill t i t ltd inoiis  ev idences. 

Chicago'*  greatness,  however,  doea  not  and  with  its  commercial 
achievement*.  The  city  itself  is  a model  in  many  ways.  Its  col- 
lege* and  schools,  it*  miles  of  l>caulifiil  residences,  its  flue  juirks 
and  its  institutions  of  art  and  music,  its  theatres  and  public 
buildings,  are  builded  on  the  same  grand  scale. 

Anywhere  in  Chicago  it  is  ini|K>s*ihle  to  live  far  from  a free 
public  school,  furnishing  free  text-books  to  pupils.  These  schools 
rank  with  similar  schools  anywhere.  High-school  privileges  are 
easy  of  access.  More  than  a thousand  church  organization*,  repre- 
senting nearly  every  cult,  sett,  and  denomination  in  rxistmee, 
furnish  adequate  religious  opportunities. 

Chicago  is  lilsral  in  providing  for  the  enlightenment  of  its  adult 
population,  a*  well  a*  for  the  education  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion. One  of  the  most,  artistic  of  all  the  city's  buildings 
is  the  Chicago  Public  Library.  The  library  building  occupies 
a rectangle  facing  the  lake  near  the  •business  section  of  the  city. 
In  this  magnificent  temple  of  collective  wisdom  are  almost  300,(100 
volumes,  with  an  unnuul  home  circulation  of  2.000.000.  About 
IO.OOU  volumes  are  added  each  year,  and  the  total  annual  expendi- 
ture for  maintenance  exceeds  $400,000. 

It  is  an  intrres  7 fact  that  within  the  last  year  odiciul  rep- 
resentative* of  Ku»  la,  .lu|>aii,  Germany,  anil  Knglsnd  have  found 
it  necessary  to  consult  the  archives  of  Chicago's  great  reference 
libraries,  the  Newberry  and  the  Crerar,  to  seek  tomes  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Any  person  interest**!  in  research 
along  almost  any  line  of  science,  art.  education,  or  literature  will 
find  in  these  splendid  collections  anything  that  may  be  desired. 

It  seems  to  la*  the  impression  in  other  parts  of  tW  country  that 
the  average  Chicago  citizen's  first  duty,  while  extending  hospital- 
ity to  a visiting  friend,  is  to  show  the  stranger  over  the  packing- 
house district.  As  u great  industry  the  district  is  worthy  of  in- 
-peetion.  but  the  Chicago  citizen's  greatest  pride  i*  in  the  city's 
system  of  parks. 


It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  nark*  of  Chicago  arc  unsur- 
passed for  beauty  and  general  attractiveness  by  the  public  pleas- 
ure-ground.* of  any  city  U>  the  I'nitrd  States.  They  have,  in  fact, 
%ervcd  a*  models  for  many  of  the  other  important  cities  of  the 
country.  The  idea  of  having  the  parks  joined  one  to  another  by 
means  of  broad  boulevards,  which,  iu  many  eases,  arc  themselves 
nothing  less  than  extensive  parks,  walled  in  by  fine  residences, 
<•rigin.it. *1  in  Chicago,  and  has  been  carried  there  to  its  fullest  de- 
velopment. 

It  was  primarily  intended  that  the  present  system  of  boulevard* 
and  parks  should  form  the  boundaries  of  the  city,  hut  long  ago 
the  municipality  spread  lieyond  the  Is'autiful  boundary  lines  laid 
out  for  it,  and  to-day  that  part  which  lies  outside  the  park  system 
is  almost  us  extensive  as  tin-  territory  within.  At  present  the 
parks  of  Chicago  cover  more  than  2000  acres  of  ground.  Lincoln 
l'urk,  the  mo*t  noted,  lies  within  twenty  minutes'  ride  of  the 
commercial  centre  of  the  city.  It  cover*  250  acres,  and  contains 
many  beautiful  statues  anil  monuments.  It  also  has  the  largest 
and  most  complete  zoological  garden*  in  the  world. 

It  must  be  admitted  by  those  who  have  travelled  enough  for 
coni|Mirative  observation  that  Chicago  takes  intelligent  and  sym- 
pathetic care  of  its  people.  The  parks  in  summer  are  garden  spot* 
of  beautiful  lawns.  Hower-beds,  and  shade-trees.  No  irritating 
signs,  '*  Keep  off  the  gras*,”  confront  the  tired  men,  women,  und 
children  who  on  summer  evenings  and  all  day  Sunday  seek  rest 
and  recreation  here.  The  lawns  are  to  la*  walked  on,  rolled  on. 
and  sat  upon  by  the  people  who  pay  for  them,  and  yet  they  are 
the  most  perfect  and  velvety  stretches  of  sward  found  anywhere. 
In  winter  the  lagoons  of  the  park*  arc  kept  free  of  snow  and  the 
surface  made  smooth  by  flooding  and  freezing;  comfortable  house* 
are  located  at  comciiiciit  |aiiut*.  nnd  the  young  und  the  old  spend 
hour*  in  the  healthful  and  enjoyable  sport  of  skating.  Golf- 
course*  are  to  la'  found  on  every  bund,  and  are  kept  in  perfect 
order. 

It  has  been  said  that  a community's  contentment  can  lie  meas- 
ured by  the  extent  of  its  public  spirit,  and  it*  public  spirit  by 
the  |iarks  and  civic  buildings  anti  house*  of  amiiiM-ment  contained 
Within  its  wall*.  There  is  an  questioning  Chicago's  public  spirit 
or  the  rontentment  of  its  citizens.  W*  have  seen  what  the  city 
provide*  in  the  way  "f  park*. 

The  public  building*  erected  bv  the  city  are  among  the  finest 
in  the  world,  and  plan*  are  now  In  process  of  formation  by  which 
even  better  and  more  palatial  structures  will  be  built  for  the 
housing  of  the  city's  government  departments. 

In  the  wav  of  thcatriral  equipment  Chicago  is  in  a notable  posi- 
tion. The  tniwtrc*,  of  which  there  are  twenty-five,  entertain  every 
week  nearly  two  hundred  thoiiHind  people,  most  of  whom  have 
no  other  recreative  resource.  Naturally  regarded  as  the  leading 
city  of  the  West,  every  theatrical  attraction  worth  while  visits 
Chicago.  Indeed,  it  is  n matter  of  common  repute  in  the  pro- 
fession that  the  Lake  City  i*  more  productive  of  theatrical  profit* 
than  any  other  community  in  the  entire  country,  not  even  except 
log  New  York. 

In  writing  of  Chicago's  civic  greatness  and  its  standing  a*  the 
first  commercial  city  of  the  world,  the  conscientious  historian  can- 
not fail  to  give  due  credit  to  the  city's  natural  environment*.  It 
would  seem  that  Dame  Nature  had  entirely  forgotten  her  usual 
rftlc  of  impartial  mistress,  and  had  lavished  upon  Chicago’s  par- 
ticular site  all  desirable  things. 

Connected  as  she  i*  by  a wonderful  network  of  railways  with 
what  has  been  termed  “The  Great  Central  Market,”  she  has  at 
her  command  one  of  the  most  prolific  territories  on  earth.  In 
thr  division  commonly  given  the  name  of  the  Southwest,  confining 
it  to  the  territory  east  of  the  Kockics,  there  are  now  under  cul- 
tivation more  than  200.000  acres  of  orchards,  and  more  than 
300,000  acres  of  truck-farms,  averaging  more  than  $50  an  acre 
in  value.  Last  year  the  total  output  of  these  farms  was  an 
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aggregate  value  nf  more  than  $4 ..>00,000. 
in  fruit  alone  the  Southwest  pent  through 
the  markets  2.100  ear-load*  of  peachea,  4IHN) 
car-load*  nf  potatoes,  1900  car-load*  nf  to- 
matoes. 8000  car-loads  of  melons,  3000  car- 
bwid*  nf  apples,  1 J»l K>  mm  nf  IiiiiiiiLm-s,  4<MI 
mn  nf  cabbages,  nml  200  rur»  of  mixed 
vrp'lnblen. 

In  the  city  of  Chicago  cenlre  twenty-four 
railway  trunk  lines,  over  which  1000  train* 
arrive  uiul  depart  daily,  bringing  within  a 
twenty-four-hour  railway  journey  a popula- 
tion of  50.INNI.000.  Three  linen  also  Rive 
to  Chicago  exceptional  faciiitim  for  nhippiiiK 
it*  nianuf.«rtiired  products  to  all  sections 
of  the  country — to  send  to  the  East  the  meat 
and  provisions,  whose  value  is  far  into  the 
hundreds  of  millions,  and  1o  the  West  and 
Southwest  the  finished  products  in  ex  eh  an  Re 
for  the  raw  material  drawn  from  that  fertile 
ami  prosperous  region. 

The  Soutliu’cst  possesses  large  regions 
which  are  now  in  process  of  reclamation. 
The  entire  West  has  utiuiil  (100.000.000  acres 
of  arid  lands  suseeplilde  of  irrigation,  and. 
consequently,  of  cultivation,  while  the  water 
supply  will  irrigate  only  60.000,000  acres. 


The  government  has  in  hand  irrigation  proj 
eets  which  contemplate  the  reclamation  of 
100,060  MOM.  The  waters  have  already 
liecti  turned  upon  O.tNMI.tNNt  acres,  whirh 
contain  I22.<KNI  farms,  at  an  expense  nf 

103.000. 000.  The  lands  so  ri-elnimed  yield 
yearly  crops  which  are  vnlued  at  $|IN),INNI.- 
INM).  Of  the  <x>ntrai*ts  for  this  work  of  re 
elaiuation  Chicago  has  obtained  them  t" 
the  extent  of  more  than  half  a million  dol- 
lars. and  it  is  estimated  that  when  the  plan- 
contemplulcd  are  under  wav  fully  Jfl.lHW,- 
(NMI  annually  will  lue  added  to  Chicago's  lull 
unm-sheets  of  industry. 

Ill  cotton  the  Southwest  produced  In-* 
year  5,500.1100  bales  of  an  average  value  of 

9275.000. 000,  and  fioni  the  great  Middle 
West  came  more  than  40,INNt,IMNt  bushel*  of 
wheat.  These  are  mere  items  in  the  long 
schedule  of  farm  and  ranch  products  ami 
the  almost  equally  valuable  products  of  tin- 
mines  and  the  forests.  If  descrilan]  in  de- 
tail. the  natural  wealth  grou|M-il  at  Chi- 
cago’s feet  would  mukc  many  volumes.  In 
the  pages  of  Chicago's  prosperity  can  I* 
read  the  story  far  better  than  word*  can 
tell. 


I I f o'  of  Stull  Stni  t,  Ch icnyu,  looking  Xurlhttanl  from  I nn  Bunn  Street 
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HOME  LIFE  IN  CHICAGO 

BY  ROSWELL  FIELD 


TO  tin*  i-atmal  vinitnr  in  Chicago  it  ia 
|u-l|il<\ing  to  tlliih-r-dnllil  the  uffcetion- 
ute  regard  I In-  Cliiciiguun  Itn*  for  hi* 
rity.  He  Im*  come  into  town  guhh-d  by  n pull 
of  «tn»kt*  M'«-n  many  mile*  away,  on  a rail- 
way  train  that  vvliizw*  through  dirty  alley* 
ami  forbidding  aide  street*.  nr  on  elevated 
truck*  that  ultord  a view  liardlv  nmn*  j»rom- 
i * i njr.  He  ha*  stopped  at  a hotel  within  the 
limits  of  a rectangular  structure  known  lo- 
cally a-  “ the  loop,"  and  he  has  oin fined  his 
wandering*  to  tin-  conge-,  ted  btisiiit-M*  dis- 
trict abut  in  by  the  t'hicugo  Itiver.  lie  la 
therefore  prepared  to  make  an  aflidnvit  Hint 
as  n place  of  residence  Chicago  ia  mi- pink 
able. 

The  true  Chicagoan  ia  serene  and  un- 
dnunted.  lie  cheerily  admits  mucli  that  has 
bi-eii  poured  out  ill  *li*gti*t.  lie  acknowl- 
edge** that  the  street*,  are  badly  pavnl  and 
usually  dirty,  that  the  smoke  ordinance  ia 
violated  with  the  moat  umu/ittg  effrontery, 
that  the  down-town  sidewalk*  are  *n  crowded 
with  n pn-diing,  jostling  mass  that  walk- 
ing is  a nuisance.  " but  ” — Your  loyal  Chi- 
cagoan never  fails  to  come  at  you  with  a 
**  hut.”  And  he  asks,  at  ill  serene.  Imw  can 
you  presume  to  say  that  residence  in  Chicago 
ia  unspeakable  when  von  know  nothin#  what- 
ever of  residence  in  Chicago.  He  possibly 
directs  your  attention,  if  you  are  a reason- 
able and  rratutning  visitor,  to  the  fact  that 
fltiraguatt*  do  not  live  on  Widai-dt  Avenue 
or  State  Street  in  the  shopping  district,  or 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  loop. 

Hut  if  you  ask  him  where,  then,  is  the 
residence  district,  it  is  likely  that  for  a 
moment  he  will  hesitate.  ||,-  cannot  glibly 
any  Km  lid  Avenue,  ns  in  Cleveland,  or  Pros- 
jhs-1  Avenue,  a*  in  Milwaukee,  or  the  Went 
Kml.  ns  in  St.  I/mi*.  He  tuma  his  Iwek 
to  the  lake,  and  rather  vaguely  sweeping 
Ilia  arm  north,  west,  anil  aoiitli.  replies,  “ Out 
there.” 

hen  Ch icago  wa«  He*igned  by  Dunn*  For- 
tune to  lie  the  great  city  of  the  West,  it 
was  wisely  ordained  that  there  should  la* 
plenty  of  rolling  prairie  on  three  aides  of 
the  town,  in  order  that  then*  might  la*  no 
limit  of  expansion.  And  that  la  the  reason 
Chicago  ha*  no  specially  ilHincd.  limited  resi- 
dence district.  Wherever  you  go  you  may 
at  any  moment  run  into  block  after  block 
of  attractive  homes,  alt  bough,  ill  truth,  you 
have  just  passed  block  after  block  of  resi- 
dences not  to  is-  specifically  noted  in  this 
article. 

In  tqieuking  of  the  home  life  of  Chicago 
one  general  fact  must  la-  iiiipr<-*-*ci|  at  the 
outset.  The  vast  territory  north  and  west 
has  made  it  possible  for  the  city  to  grow 
naturally  and  easily,  and  to  permit  the  peo- 
plr  to  erect  and  live  in  their  own  bouses. 
Such  a thing  us  a congested  living  district 
in  Chicago  is  pructimlly  unknown,  and  to 
this  generous  allowance  of  span*,  air.  and 
light  niuy  Is-  attributed  the  Haltering  re- 
ports from  the  Health  Office.  Kven  at  the 
time  when  the  Chintgo  River  was  at  the 
height  of  its  infamy,  and  when  ” boil  the 
water  ” was  sounded  ns  mechanically  as  the 
busy  signal  of  the  telephone  seiS'ire.  the 
thns*  blessings  specified  did  much  to  pre- 
vent epidemics  and  preserve  the  public 
health. 

Itesjdentallv  Chicago  is  divided,  like  all 
fluid.  into  three  paits,  the  North.  South, 
ami  West  sides — aristocratically,  it  is  often 
claimed,  in  the  order  set  forth,  the  river, 
with  it-*  two  branches,  gave  ri*r  to  these  di- 
visions. In  the  early  days  of  Cliieugo  the 
uriatijcmtic  lines  were  not  so  closely  drawn, 
and  tin*  West  Side  bad  its  share  nf 
those  who  were  recognized  as  xoeinl 
len  tiers. 

Whatever  may  Is*  said  of  the  migration 
of  these  leaflets  to  the  sides  nearer  the  lake — 
ami  this  is  u ticklish  subject  to  pursue — 
there  i»  a great  city  lying  west  nf  the  river, 
and  there  are  those  living  on  Washington 
Moii leva nl.  Ashland  llnulevurd,  ami  Jackson 
Boulevard,  to  sav  nothing  of  other  streets 
of  less  pretentious  names,  who  could  not 
lie  persuaded  to  give  up  their  lieautifiil 
hono-s  for  any  nllurenu-nt  of  social  endeavor. 


Three  of  the  city’s  finest  parks — ITiimlmhlt. 
Garfield,  and  Douglas — ore  a part  of  the 
great  West  Side  system,  and  around  them 
are  many  of  the  most  attractive  building 
sites,  while  straight  boulevard  connect  inn 
lias  made  the  journey  down  town  easy 
and  ph-anant  for  carriage  and  automobile, 
and  an  excellent  service  on  elevated  rail- 
ways a fiords  rapid  transit  for  the  busy 
classes. 

The  long  stretch  of  South  Side  homes  lie- 
gill*.  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sixteenth  Street, 
and.  following  the  Ismh-vard  chain,  runs 
down  Michigan,  I’rairie,  or  Cnlnuiet  avenues, 
through  Grand.  On k wood,  and  Drexei  boule- 
vards. to  Washington  and  -laeksun  park*. 
Along  these  thoroughfare-,  many  of  the  most 
III etelit ions  houses  ill  the  city  have  liccn 
built.  In  the  vicinity  of  Fifty  eighth  Street 
is  the  1'niversity  of  Chicago  colony,  and  to 
the  houses  and  homes  of  the  university  set 
have  been  recently  added  the  residences  of 
thane  who  have  lieen  attracted  by  the  allure- 
ments of  the  college  atmosphere. 

All  the  way  down-town,  through  Hyde 
Park  and  Kenwood,  and  along  the  lioulevnrd* 
named,  there  is  an  air  of  prosperity  and  com- 
fort and  of  hominesM,  to  coin  n word,  which 
is  at  once  apparent  and  which  makes  the 
route  especially  desirable  for  those  who 
seek  a glimpse  of  the  home  life  of  the  rity. 
Of  late  years  business  has  encroached  on 
Michigan  Avenue  to  an  extent  that  bus  made 
it  undesirable  for  residences  until  well  hclow 
Twenty  • fourth  Street,  hut  from  Twenty- 
eighth  Street  southward,  where  the  Higin- 
hothnnis.  Armours.  V’alentines.  and  others  of 
notable  wealth  and  commercial  iui|K»rtaticr 
reside,  there  are  few  more  impressive  sec- 
tion* of  Chicago. 

Prairie  Avenue,  between  Sixteenth  and 
Twentieth  streets,  often  jocosely  referred  to 
as  Millionaires'  Row.  i*  one  of  the  ohlesl 
and  most  aristocratic  ncighliorhood*.  Here 
is  when-  Marshall  Field  lives,  and  here  also 
the  Pullmans,  Kimballs,  Glnwner*,  Spald- 
ing*, and  other*  whose  nanu-*  stand  high  in 
Chicago’*  social  and  commercial  life.  In 
earlier  days  this  part  of  Prairie  Avenue  was 
distinctly  and  eminently  the  society  quarter, 
hut  as  lime  went  on  and  the  children  grew 
ii(i  and  married.  they  la-gan  to  move  to 
other  section*,  until  it  seemed  that  the  old 
quarter  was  doomed  to  decay.  Recently, 
however,  the  former  spirit  has  begun  to 
assert  itself : the  children,  instead  of  mov- 
ing away,  have  chosen  to  reside  near  their 
former  homes,  with  the  result  that  the 
section  of  Prairie  Avrnuc  is  to-day  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  and  notably  churac- 
teri*tie  dwelling-spot*.  Its  nearness  to  town 
and  proximity  to  the  North  Side,  with  which 
it  i-  socially  so  intimately  connected,  to- 
gether with  it*  recognized  atmosphere,  have 
brought  from  Hyde  Park  and  Kenwood  those 


The 

National  Bank  of  Commerce 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

IJORTY  years  air**.  in  April.  iU|,  then-  was  rstahMird 
-.n  Kaii'ii*  City  a tutu  Ionic  house  known  as  the  Kansas 
l'ilv  Saving*  Institution,  with  a . ai«ital  of  $*r.  r..„ 

The  town  was  tliarit  rough,  nutted  and  remarkably  unpre- 
1>.m-K.ow  but  the  owner*  id  llu-  bank  were  c-*uni#:r**u-i 
•oat*  and  trusted  in  the  future  With  all  thrir  faith  they 
" built  led  better  than  they  knew,”  for  the  little  bank  uas  to 
l«-  live  l.vpmnnir  of  a banking  career  almost  unparalk-l*->l 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  tn  fifteen  yean  the  bank 
had  reached  a point  where  its  Satina*  Dank  * lot  he*  were 
too  *mall.  It  tout  them  Mile  in  i*Ho  ami  became  a coin- 
menial lank,  with  $200,000.00  r*|iitsl.  under  the  name  .if 
the  Rank  <4  Commerce  The  present  President  of  the 
bank,  I>r.  W S.  Woods,  then  !■  ok  .liaryc  of  the  institution 
and  tievamr  it*  permanent  head.  In  1S.H7  it*  bitsuu-v.  hail 
Ifrown  vi  lame  that  another  chanter  was  deemed  advisable, 
amt  it  iqord  from  under  State  control  am)  tieeame  the 
National  Rank  of  Commerce,  with  a capita)  of  $1,000,000  00. 
It  was  now  on  the  hitch-mod  to  nreatnes*.  thnuuh  it  Had  to 
meet  the  jierils  of  '«j,  as  it  ha*i  those  <4  '|j.  with  tin  Him  li- 
mit front,  ackir « m>  favor*.  |*ay<fi«  dollar  for  dollar  and 
passim*  nn  dividend*. 

For  a bank  in  a comparatively  small  city  its  growth  has 
lieen  the  wonder  «f  the  banking  fraternity  It**  an-nt 
success  has  enabled  it  to  acronl  the  most  generous  treat- 
ment to  its  customers,  and  thus  it  has  U-eii  u power  in  the 
upbuilding  of  Kansas  City  It  has  fifteen  thuuiand  dr- 
p**itore  to  attest  to  its  liberal  treatment  of  its  patr.*is 
Tl»e  bank's  deposits  are  now  $.1.1,000,000.00,  and  its  surplus 
and  profits  have  Kmwn  to  nearly  $>,000,000.00.  Its  pay- 
roll Blows  tie  tween  ».io  and  >40  employer*,  a number  nolv 
surpass* -d  by  two  or  three  New  York  City  banks.  It  is 
up-to-date,  wide  awake,  and  employ*  only  the  latest  meth- 
ods. ami  its  activity  and  push  have  mode  it  the  best- 
known  hank  in  the  whole  country  west  of  the  Misunipin 
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The  Alien  Investment  Company 

REAL  ESTATE 

And  First  Mortgage  Loans 

Assume  Agent  of  Profenies  and  Mamagtmeftl  of  Estates 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


FAULTLESS 

❖ STARCHY 

FOR  SHIRT 5 COLLARS  CUFFS  AND  FINE  LINEN 


EVERY  ONE  IS  ASKING 

Questions  about  the  present  state  of  Russia— its  relations  to  the  Czar,  the  actual  atti- 
tude of  the  people,  the  kind  of  man  the  Russian  workman  i*.  the  kind  of  men  Witte 
mid  Pobyedonostsrff  arc,  how  they  drew  and  talk  and  look.  These  questions  anti 
many  more  are  ANSWERED  BY  SENATOR  BEVERIDGE’S  FAMOUS  BOOK 

THE  RUSSIAN  ADVANCE 

With  Maps.  Price,  $2.50  net 
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Central  Coal  3 Coke  Company 

OF  KANSAS  CITY.  MISSOURI 

is  probably  the  leading  independent  coal 

Iiroducer  in  the  region  of  its  operations, 
ts  coal  properties  arc  located  in  Missouri. 
Arkansas.  Kansas.  Indian  Territory,  and 
Wyoming,  and  its  annual  production  is 
approximately  3.000,000  tons.  This  coal 
is  marketed  in  practically  the  entire  western  | 
half  of  the  United  States,  as  the  mines  are 
located  on  the  Union  Pacific,  Burlington. 
Wabash.  Frisco.  Missouri  Pacific,  Rock 
Island.  Santa  Fe,  Kansas  City.  Southern, 
and  M.,  K.  & T.  Railway  Systems. 

The  quality  of  the  coal  produced  by  this 
Company  ranges  from  the  superior  lignite 
coal  of  Wyoming,  through  the  various  kinds 
of  bituminous  coals  found  in  Missouri. 
Kansas,  and  Indian  Territory,  to  the  high- 
grade.  so-called,  semi  - anthracite  coal  of 
Arkansas.  The  men  who  manage  its  busi- 
ness were  the  pioneers  of  the  coal  industry 
in  Kansas  and  Missouri,  and  the  gradual 
growth  of  the  enterprise  has  kept  steady 
pace  with  the  wonderful  development  of 
the  trans-Missouri  jx»rtion  of  our  country. 

In  the  manufacture  of  yellow-pine  lumber 
and  timber  the  Company  is  also  recognized 
as  a leader.  It  is  a very  large  holder  of  long 
and  short  leaf  pine  timber  lands  in  Louisiana 
and  Texas,  and  the  development  of  its 
milling  and  lumber  resources  has  been  quite 
remarkable.  Entering  this  field  of  industry 
some  twelve  years  ago.  with  one  small  mill 
and  a modest  supply  of  timber  land,  the 
Company  to-day  owns  a large  supply  of  the 
finest  timber  lands  in  the  South,  and  handles 
the  output  of  three  of  the  largest  and  best- 
equipped  saw-mills  in  the  country,  the  an- 
nual capacity  being  about  200.000.000  feet. 

The  Company,  both  in  its  coal  and  lum- 
ber business,  makes  a speciality  of  handling 
large  contracts,  and  enjoys  an  enviable  rep- 
utation among  large  consumers  and  users  of 
its  products. 


Among  lb*  Urge  InMilulionn  of  lb*  \V«»l«rn  World,  th* 


John  Deere  Plow  Company 

of  KANSAS  CITY 

probably  takes  precedence  In  it*  claw  In  i V.-S.  when  Kama* 
City  wa»  a irlay  Matlon,  nr  Marling  |M*nt  (oc  prairie  freighter* 
on  tile  Santa  Vt  Trail,  it  wa»  icnigiiKcil  a*  a mint  likely  luture 
diMributioj: .point  fur  Farm  Machinery,  and  the  John  Itoere  Flo* 
<.'ani|iaiiT  «rgaiiiavd  |»marily  to  e«| Ji.it  the  famuu*  John 
Iteere  Plow.  The  WHiioia  of  thi*  (election  it  thnwn  in  ilia  lad 
that  Kantaa  City  ha*  grown  to  be  the  lareeit  dUtribotine-Puint 
liw  Farm  Machinery  in  t!»e  world 
To  the  businei*  nucleut  furmed  in  iKM  lur  the  *ale  of  I Vert 
Plow  goods  kindred  jobbing  line*  have  been  added  from  time  to 
lime,  tu  that  from  a inodetl  beginning  (hit  line  of  grew 

into  enewmout  jobbing  proport  ion*  for  the  »cc»cnm mUlUm  u(  win.  b 
at  tbe  preterit  time  nearly  ten  acre*  of  floor  *)>acc  i»  reqnired. 

KmcihIv.  the  manufacturing  held  hat  been  entered  by  tlti* 
company  by  the  inMitutioei  of  an  up-to-date  and  large  plant  for 

the  building  of  high  grade 

HARNESS,  RIDING  SADDLES  k HORSE  COLLARS 

The  product  of  this  factory  ia  already  wall  kuimn  in  tbe 
Wetlem  State*,  and  it  <atd  to  be  worthy  to  be  branded  with  the 
name  *•  I )■«»."  whiili  ha«  tlutal  for  a tUmlard  <d  ctccllcl.ct 
ihrcntgUnut  the  world  foe  half  a century 


who  hare  been  quirk  to  rmgnizp  It*  stipe- 
rior  advantages. 

The  missing  link  in  the  boulevard  sys- 
tem in  still  to  be  supplied  f«»r  the  north 
crossing  of  the  Chicago  River,  and  until  this 
ia  accomplished  the  North  Side  inu*t  worry 
along  a*  nn  isolated  section.  Hut  nothing 
of  thin  nature  disturb*  the  aerenity  of  the 
North  - Sider.  who  believe*  that  the  *un. 
moon,  and  other  planet*  falter  at  North 
Water  Street,  and  tnat  month  of  it  the  world 
loot**  much  of  It*  rharm,  while  the  (dike 
Shore  Drive  in  the  direct  rood  to  eele*tial 
Mian. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  ami- 
able pretension*  by  tbo*e  who  have  not 
aspired  to  them  it  i*  irrelevant  to  any,  but 
the  little  territory  embraced  by  Ru*h  Street, 
(‘an*  Street,  and  Lincoln  I’ark  Itoulevurd. 
with  the  ero*»  street*,  certainly  affords  a 
reasonable  display  of  spacious  and  elegant 
home*,  while  the  drive  where  Mrs.  Hotter 
Palmer's  castle  loom*  up  among  it*  hand- 
some but  leas  ostentatious  neighbors  i*  to 
become,  rather  than  has  heroine,  ull  that 
may  lie  dreamed  of  *0  advantageous  a sp.it. 

So  far  at  lent  ion  ha*  liern  diverted  almost 
ex  r I naively  to  the  residence*  of  person*  of 
large  wealth,  liut  these  in  Chicago,  a*  else- 
where. are.  at  the  best,  a email  factor  in 
the  life  of  a great  city.  It  is  undoubtedly 
Irue  that  the  olmerver  in  Chicago,  and  e*|(e- 
liallv  in  ihe  outer  district*  of  Chicago,  is 
impressed  not  *0  much  by  rastles  and  pulaeea 
of  the  rich  as  by  the  vast  number  of  at- 
tractive homes  of  person*  of  moderate  means. 
Thi*  is  true  notably  as  one  drive*  up  the 
fumou*  north  shore  stretching  miles  uway 
along  loikc  Michigan,  through  Like  View. 
Hucnu  I’ark.  Sheridan  I’ark.  Kdgrwnter.  and 
on  to  the  Imunrbirv-linc  of  Kvanston.  Hut 
the  picture  doea  not  end  there.  Your  Chi- 
cago man  believes  that  all  Cook  County  is 
his.  and  with  an  automobile  law  that  per- 
mits fast  travelling,  and  a perfect  system  of 
railway  transportation,  he  i*  free  to  go  up 
the  Sheridan  Road  to  and  beyond  Kvanston. 
through  Kenilworth.  Winnctku.  Glencoe,  and 
Highland  I’ark  to  Lake  Forest,  twenty-eight 
miles  from  the  heart  of  town.  It  i*  true 
also  of  the  West  Side  in  a more  contracted 
splice,  and  ttok  I’ark,  Hinsdale,  and  River- 
side, and  a dozen  other  suburbs  of  striking 
beauty,  are  filled  with  people  who  are  ns 
strongly  Chicagoans  at  heart  a*  if  they 
slept  us  well  a*  worked  in  the  noise  and 
distraction  of  the  loop. 

To  the  perfection  of  the  summer  weather 
and  tlie  prodigality  of  building  *|muc  Chi- 
cago owe*  nm*l  of  the  charm  of  individual 
home  life.  The  same  great  laxly  of  water 
at  its  doom  that  beneficently  antagonizes  the 
hot  blasts  from  the  southwest  tempers  the 
chilling  wind*  that  sweep  down  from  the 
north.  It  matters  little  that  the  winter* 


are  long  and  cold  if  the  summers  and  au- 
tumn* are  licyond  reproach,  and  the  house- 
holder who  has  a lawn  to  Is-  mowed  and  a 
little  garden  to  he  cultivated  eouhl  not  have 
much  more  if  he  were  Mr.  Rockefeller  him- 
self. Of  course  there  are  those  of  great 
wealth  who  go  out  of  town  [tartly  for  u 
change  and  partly  from  force  of  habit,  and 
if  they  are  not  in  Kurope  or  along  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  they  are  likely  to  lie  found 
living  in  pulucr*  for  a few  month*  around 
1-ake  Geneva,  keeping  up  country  house*  in 
Ocotiomowoe  or  Waukesha,  or  renewing  nn 
acquaintance  with  the  Chicago  winter  in 
the  reports  of  northern  Mieliigun. 

But  it  is  gradually  impressing  itself  upon 
Chicagoan*  that  when  Nature  laid  out  the 
north  shore  an  nlimdute  garden  spot  was 
prepare*!  for  the  happiness  of  the  peoplr, 
and  even  much  more  rapidly  than  ('hiragn 
itself  appreciates  the  territory  contiguous  to 
the  lake  I*  tilling  up  with  houses  and  home* 
of  the  more  attractive  and  better  sort.  Fat 
many  years  Like  Forest  has  lieeti  the  sum- 
mer home  of  person*  of  means,  but  with 
the  ex|*ansion  of  the  city  a'nd  the  estab- 
lishment of  rapid  transit  it  ha*  lieen  found 
not  only  convenient,  but  agreeable,  to  make 
it  a permanent  place  of  residence,  and  «i 
rapidly  is  Chicago  growing  that  already, 
with  twenty-five  mile*  of  lake  front,  it  seem* 
only  a matter  of  a few  years  when  tlir  lit- 
tle town*  north  of  Kvanston  will  lie  swal- 
lowed up  a*  completely  ns  tbe  old  subdi- 
vision* from  latke  View  to  and  including 
Rogers  I’ark. 

The  question  might  lie  asked.  Is  there, 
then,  no  apurtment  or  Hat  life  in  Chicago' 
Unhappily,  yes,  and.  still  more  unhappily 
the  evil  i*  spreading.  l-ot  owners  and  spec 
ulatnr*  have  been  quick  to  take  advantage  of 
the  probable  increase  in  income  from  build- 
ing into  tbe  air  instead  of  along  tbe  ground, 
and  a|>artment*  of  ull  grade*  have  Is-cn  the 
result.  Hut  the  average  Chicagoan  dues  nut 
fall  in  cheerfully  with  the  cooped-up  ex 
iatcnce.  and  wherever  it  i*  possible  he  take* 
advantage  of  space  and  sit*  under  his  own 
vine  and  fig-tree.  Many  thing*  conduce  to 
this  choice.  Rent*  are  reasonable,  a*  rent* 
go  in  \meriean  cities,  and  building  induce 
ment*  are  plentiful.  Chicago  a*  a general 
market  i*  not  excelled,  hardly  equalled,  in 
the  United  States,  and  a*  contrasted  with 
the  Knxtcra  cities  the  necessaries  of  life 
are  almost  as  cheap. 

The  climate  in  summer  and  until  lute  in 
the  nut iimn  i*  inviting  for  [Mi rob  ami  out- 
door life,  and  everybody  knows  that  indi- 
vidual homes  are  a |M>lrnt  factor  in  the 
promotion  of  aortal  intcreour*c.  to  which 
nothing  is  more  destructive  than  the  nar 
row  and  chilling  confines  of  a restricted 
apartment.  If  there  i*  perhaps  in  Chicago 
more  than  in  any  other  huge  American 
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Th<  Suburban  Home  of  JttmrM  II.  Jfoorr, 


« ilv  u broad  feeling  ol  democracy  and  gmal 
fellowship,  it  util v In*  attributed  to  the  <>|m-u 
nc-*-*  nf  Inline  life,  the  porch  visiting — in 
ronlmdimtinction  to  porch-climbing,  also  too 
t-omuion  in  I'liiiMgo — and  the  pride  mid 
pleasure  cm rh  householder  takes  in  his  hab- 
itation and  in  the  cxerriste  of  hospitality. 

The  mi. ill  hiii  <•  losses  iii  Chicago  have 
manifested  n distinct  disinclination  to 
live  in  nimpmml  quarters.  Mr*.  Em- 
mons 111, line,  meinlier  of  the  Hoard 

of  Kdticulioii.  general  pli i In nt  li ropii-t . and 
the  woman  who  gave  Chicago  mil  lion 
nire*  their  primary  lesson  in  the  nolde  art 
nf  making  a fair  return  on  the  personal 
property  tax  list,  put  up  the  first  expensive- 
ly elaborate  apartment -!ioii»e.  To  show  her 
rontldeiiee  in  her  venture  she  went  to  live  in 
the  building.  hut  it  i»  noteworthy  that  Mrs. 
Itlaine  h««  pone  luiek.  or  is  shortly  going 
hack,  to  her  own  city  house,  and  that  there 
is  no  manifest  eagerness  on  the  part  of  other 
citizen*  of  great  wealth  to  profit  hy  the 
opportunities  she  and  other  philanthropic 
builders  have  presented.  Knteriaiiiing  in  a 
IkiillriHiin  at  the  top  of  an  n part ment  house 
■•I'  hotel,  or  in  the  eottitMirniively  cramped 
rooms  of  an  apartment.  Inis  never  appealed 
to  the  Chicago  taste,  and  is  not  likely  to 
find  immediate  favor. 

That  awful  ftpciUe.  tin  servant  gill  prob- 
lem, is  the  one  distracting  feature  of  home 
life  in  t'iiieago.  Sweden  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  domestic  troubles  of  the  West. 


and  the  more  Chicago  studies  the 
servant -nui id.  the  lietter  it 
applauds  the  dissolution  of 
wegian  alliance.  A few  months  ago  some 
the  rich  philanthropic  women  of  this 
engaged  in  n movement  for  the 
of  the  lot  of  the  “downtrodc 
girl."  shortening  hours  of  labor, 
shifts  nf  help.  a»id  otherwise 
the  situation.  The  result,  of  course, 
general  demoralization  ami  failure. 

Chicagoans  realize  fully  the 
of  their  city.  They  know  that,  it 
defects,  which  are  at  once  impressed 
the  stranger  within  the  gates — defects  o 
astounding  growth  out  of  all  proportion  t 
the  years  of  existence,  of  a motley  ami  ur 
assimilated  population,  of  un  wilt  opiate 
charter,  of  a sorrowful  lack  of  muriicipi1 
funds,  of  a certain  careless  Mild  turiruict 
clement  that  has  little  respect  for  law,  un 
of  a full  share  ol  bad  government.  The 
know  also  that  at  one  time,  through  rcas< 
of  these  obvious  defects,  and  of  surface  di 
advantages,  men  of  wealth  and  leisure  we 
moving  out  and  seeking  homes  in  New  Yo 
and  other  places  of  more  settled  ronditi« 
in  the  East.  Hilt  they  believe  that  that  ti 
hu«  gone  by.  that  all  objections  will 
answered  in  the  near  future  by  the  radi 
cure  of  ail  them*  deficiencies,  ami  that  1 
eago  will  become  what  by  nature  it  was 
tended  to  licconie,  and  ifvc  up  to  its  iui 
Crhs  in  llorto.  the  tiarden  City. 


NOW  on  dis- 
play and  for 
sale  at  leading,  re- 
tail millinery  de- 
partments and  es- 
tablishments. Ask 
your  dealer  for 
Gage  Hats. 


FAt!  /‘ofh  r f'«/»irr  Mansion 
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Central  Coal  & Coke  Company 

OF  KANSAS  CITY.  MISSOURI 
is  probably  the  leading  independent  coal 
producer  in  the  region  of  its  operations.  | 
Its  coal  properties  are  located  in  Missouri. 
Arkansas.  Kansas.  Indian  Territory,  and  I 
Wyoming,  and  its  annual  production  is 
approximately  3.000.000  tons.  This  coal  ; 
is  marketed  in  practically  the  entire  western 
half  of  the  United  States,  as  the  mines  are 
located  on  the  Union  Pacific.  Burlington. 
Wabash.  Frisco.  Missouri  Pacific.  Rock  j 
Island.  Santa  Fe.  Kansas  City.  Southern, 
and  M..  K.  & T.  Railway  Systems. 

The  quality  of  the  coal  produced  by  this 
Company  ranges  from  the  superior  lignite 
coal  of  Wyoming,  through  the  various  kinds 
of  bituminous  coals  found  in  Missouri. 
Kansas,  and  Indian  Territory,  to  the  high- 
grade.  so-called,  semi  - anthracite  coal  of 
Arkansas.  The  men  who  manage  its  busi- 
ness were  the  pioneers  of  the  coal  industry 
in  Kansas  ann  Missouri,  and  the  gradual 
growth  of  the  enterprise  has  kept  steady 
pace  with  the  wonderful  development  of 
the  trans- Missouri  portion  of  our  country. 

In  the  manufacture  of  yellow-pine  lumber 
and  timber  the  Company  is  also  recognised 
as  a leader.  It  is  a very  large  holder  of  long 
and  short  leaf  pine  timber  lands  in  Louisiana 
and  Texas,  and  the  development  of  its 
milling  and  lumber  resources  has  been  quite 
remarkable.  Entering  this  field  of  industry 
some  twelve  years  ago.  with  one  small  mill 
and  a modest  supply  of  timber  land,  the 
Company  to-day  owns  a large  supply  of  the 
finest  timber  lands  in  the  South,  and  handles 
the  output  of  three  of  the  largest  and  best- 
equipped  saw-mills  in  the  country,  the  an- 
imal capacity  being  about  200.000.000  feet 

The  Company,  both  in  its  coal  and  lum- 
ber business,  makes  a speciality  of  handling 
large  contracts,  and  enjoys  an  enviable  rep- 
utation among  large  consumers  and  users  of 
its  products. 


Among  the  Urge  iiutititfion*  of  the  Western  Wnrhl,  the 


John  Deere  Plow  Company 

of  KANSAS  CITY 

p«baUy  «ak««  rwedctH*  in  U»  «U-  In  .%*,  when  Kuw 
Fl«T  wa*  a ic'uv  nation,  ..r  uamne  point  loi  l««hler* 

I 

tknttlmtlnt:  i— m lor  Farm  Machinery,  aad DIm  Win  Hwre  I 
Company  waa  i-qpniid  |**im»nly  !<•  ••('hilt  thr  fanwiiii.  )<>hr» 
IlnnKm.  Th»  ■ •»*!«■*■  thl»  selection  i*  dniwii  in  the  Ucl 
•hat  Kiiui  City  haa  grown  to  be  the  largeu  ittuntrolinaiwlnt 

lor  F.inti  Machinery  In  the  wor M . , 

'I'o  the  Inimww*  rnacWu*  (onnad  In  l8&*  tn»  the  wilt  nf  Ueen 
Plow  ip>u<U,  kind  red  jobbing  llne»  have  hern  added  Irom  time 
time,  an  that  from  a m.-lr.t  bcRi'inlna  dll.  line  of  b..M«e«a  Brew 
Ini.,  cnormons  M1**'**  proportion*  tlienccommodallonM  wln.h 
at  the  p re arnl  time  nr.nly  Inn  acre*  of  (W  *paM  i»  rnpiiivd 
Kecvwllv.  the  mamifa.  turinn  firlil  ha.  been  ent.rrd  l»y  that 
corn  |>an  v by  I hr  inautuiion  ol  ao  up-toaUtc  and  Urge  plant  Ice 
the  hniUlii' * ul  htgh.grado 
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SOCIETY  - 

BY  JAMES  OSMAN 
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T has  been  said  in  New  York  that  the 
3 lant  ultimate  sign  «>f  pros  incialbun  lies 
yyT  in  the  ullerimee  of  file  simply  query. 
. JWhow  uulouioliile  in  that?” 
vj!"  To  infer  tliut  a New- Yorker  knows  the 
.Vvner-hip  nf  each  motor-car  on  Fifth  Avenue 
’»  rightly  held  to  ini|dv  that  the  questioner 
.pmn  front  some  smaller  eommunity,  where 
‘'Very  man  trasses****  an  accurate-  and  often 
jVnt  cresting  knowledge  of  his  neighbor's  l«c* 
j.ongings.  Yet  this  forbidden  query,  and  a 
wboownd  otken  aa  iatinasi*,  May  be,  nd 
Jyre.  n sk*il  in  Chicago  with  perfect  propriety 
. jnd  reasonableness. 

liroadly  speaking.  **  ever}’  one  ” in  Chicago 
inows  “every  one”  elm*,  and  this  village - 
£ike  quality  "give*  to  the  city’s  social  life 
M he  wane  and  simple  healthfillness  la-longing 
:o  almost  nil  American  ritir*  outside  of 
New  York.  Hut  withal  it  ha*  a breadth. 
.,1  dignity,  and  a certain  quick  aduptahility 
jhut  keeps  the  “ small-town  ” flavor  from 
^N'iitg  11  preeminent  ehnracteristie. 

( Chicago  WN-Ictv  i*  ww  in  a nirlous  stage 
of  transition.  Money  dm-*  not  control  It. 
•nor  has  money  lavn  able  to  shake  the  hard- 
'working  traditions  of  the  first  generation 
jhv  creuting  a leisure  class  in  the  second  or 
Itfiird.  Kit-lie*  cannot  hoy  admission  to  the 
jinner  social  life,  and  to  live  that  life  does 
jTiot  retpiire  large  expenditures. 

Yet  the  power  of  money  is  beginning  to 
^livide  Chicago  society  into  sets  and  castes, 

iwith  quid  pride  un«f  moderate  incomes  on 
lie  him*  »i«lr  mid  more  expensive  living  on 
he  other.  Those  who  have  still  show  a 
whole-hearted  eagerness  to  include  in  their 
xmtlier  pleasures  those  who  have  not.  For. 
pi  spite  of  the  reputation  of  years,  it  may 
Jairly  Ik*  said  that  Chicugo'*  rich  make  lit- 
|ln  ostentatious  display  of  wealth  for 
.veal  til's  sake.  The  city  has  passed  through 
(hnt  period,  and  in  done  with  it.  Hut  the 
^nvinible  linen  of  money  are  being  drawn 
tore  and  more  strictly,  hccuuar  those  who 
|Nve  not  eling  to  the  old  fashioned  law  for 
(rdditig  the  acceptance  of  fuvoni  that  cannot 
* returned  in  kind. 

j Internally  there  is  a social  change  in  the 
r.  that  may  not  seem  so  evident  or  so 
njport«nt  to  the  outsider.  It  is  more  ira- 
rtuil  to  Chicago,  ta-r.iuse  it  is  nothing 
|(|*  than  a change  of  dvnaslv.  A*  Mr*. 
a|t"r  reigns  supreme  in  New  York,  so  Mrs. 
letter  Palmer  has  “queened  ” it  in  Chicago, 
eh 


Mrs.  Palmer's  sovereignty  has  not  l**«*n  ques- 
tioned  since  the  tlays  of  the  World's  Fair 
and  it  may  not  Is-  questioned  even  now. 
Hut  for  the  first  time  there  has  arisen  a 
rival  who  might  successfully  assume  the 
rceptre.  Mrs.  Arthur  Cuton  was  last  month 
niurrietl  to  Mr.  Marshall  Field,  the  richest, 
ami  in  many  ways  the  most  influent  ini.  man 
in  Chicago.  Mrs.  Field  has  long  been  the 
unquestioned  ” vice-reine."  and  her  name,  her 
wealth,  and  her  personality,  it  is  generally 
admitted,  may  again  shift  the  social  capitol 
from  tla*  “North  Side”  hack  to  the  “South 
Side."  where  it  was  la-fore  the  fire  of  1K7I. 

In  tile  old  days  the  two  divisions  of  the 
city,  made  by  the  sluggish  Chicago  River 
were  almost  us  widely  separated  in  spirit  as 
were  the  North  and  South  of  lfitHl.  Now. 
however,  the  originutor*  of  the  feud  have  in 
large  part  passed  away,  and  their  descend- 
ant* do  not  keep  it  up  with  anything  like 
the  ancient  bitterness.  Furthermore,  the 
North  Side  lias  admittedly  won  the  content 
for  supremacy  by  force  nf  numlters,  if  noth- 
ing else.  Its  frontage  on  the  blue  waters  of 
Like  Michigan  is  not  spoiled,  like  that  of 
the  Smith  Side,  by  a stretch  of  noisy  niil- 
road  track*,  and  it  ha*  readily  attracted  ul- 
niost  all  the  people  socially  prominent. 

To  offset  the  I jake  Shore  Drive  the  South 
Side  offers  Prairie  and  Calumet  avenues, 
with  their  rows  of  dignified  *o|id*looking 
resiliences,  Hut  the  builders  of  these  houses 
have  mostly  gone  to  their  reward,  and  their 
sons  and  daughter*  have  married  and  moved 
aero**  the  river. 

At  present,  however,  the  South  Side  is 
starting  on  the  up  grade  toward  the  recov- 
ery of  its  former  priority.  There  is  a 
scheme  to  sink  the  obnoxious  railroad  tracks 
and  tu  const ruet  an  outer  boulevard  con- 
necting with  the  laikc  Shore  Drill*  by  u 
memorial  bridge  over  the  river.  The  younger 
generation*  have  taken  it  into  their  heads 
to  return  to  the  homes  of  their  ancestors, 
mid  with  the  advent  of  Mr*.  Field,  who  ha* 
ju*t  returned  from  her  lamdoii  wedding, 
things  may  mice  more  lie  as  they  were 
“ bein'  the  wall.” 

Whether  Mrs.  Field  will  make  any  effort 
towards  winning  a social  supremacy  is  yd 
an  unsettled  question.  A*  Mr*.  Cat  on  *lic 
entertained  a great  deal,  and  everything  that 
she  gave  had  a snap  and  go  to  it  that  made 
tin*  younger  element  her  devoted  admirer*. 


J'kt  "I  Croud  a hie  It  attends  Converts  0/  the  Chicago  Orckcatra 
IwGb 
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One  of  the  many  affcuclirr  tJolf  Clubs  nett r Chicago 


Mr.  Marshall  Field  has  a large  n-*idence  r»n 
I'mirir  Aremin,  built  in  the  comfort-seeking 
style  of  thirty  jwir*  ago,  and  it  is  this  linu*c 
that  the  South  Side  hopes  to  see  made  the 
new  social  centre. 

Mr*.  Potter  Fulmer's  hold  on  the  loyalty 
of  Chicago  U a strong  one.  As  president 
of  the  Hoard  of  Women  Managers  of  the 
World’s  Fair  in  iHUli  her  tact  and  ability 
won  her  a national  position.  Since  then  she 
ha*  I n ken  the  lead  in  all  brnni'hi's  of  social 
activity.  She  has  been  the  moving  spirit 
in  the  great  charity  bulla  at  the  Auditorium, 
mid  last  year  site  pbiniuil  and  carried 
through  an  rlaisinitc  ff-lc  for  the  la-ncllt  of 
the  Russian  Ked  Cross  fund  despite  the 
strong  pro-Japanese  fending  manifested  by 
many  Chicagi-ans  of  position.  She  ha*  hern 
president  «if  the  Fortnightly,  the  most  ex- 
clusive woman's  club,  ami  iinniiiilly  throws 
n|icn  to  club-women  from  all  over  the  city 
her  castlelike  home  on  the  laikc  Shore  Drive. 
Xo  charitable  enterprise  has  ap]>r*lcd  in 
vain  to  Mrs.  Palmer.  and  her  wonderful 
abilities  as  a lumtess,  coupled  with  her  elab- 
orate entertainments,  have  made  her  lead- 
ership a tiling  that  “ every  one  " is  willing 
to  ai'know ledge.  Chicago  appreciate*  her 
iiiidouhteil  M-rvicea  to  the  city,  and  an  in- 
vitation to  her  house  is  justly  recognized 
a»  a social  cachet  of  value.  It  is  another 
tiling  in  Mrs.  Palmer's  favor  that  she  has 
Ims-k  a conservative  bulwark  for  Hie  44  old 
families.”  and  has  used  her  great  power 
without  fear  or  favor.  Other  social  leaders 
mi  tin-  North  Side  an-  Mr*.  Franklin  Mm- 
Veagh.  Mr*.  Watson  Blair,  and  Mrs.  Harold 
McCormick,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  D.  Roi-ke- 

fcllcr. 

. Young  people  hold  the  centre  of  the  stage 
in  Chicago  society.  About  the  debutantes. 

I the  younger  women,  and  the  haelielnr  gradu- 
ates of  the  Ka*tern  universities  circle  moat 
of  the  formal  activities  of  the  annual  44  sea- 

Tile  44  season  ” starts  with  the  Hnr«e  Show 
late  in  Oi-tolier  mid  ends  with  startling 
abruptness  when  Ta-nt  arrives.  It  is  marked 
by  few  " big " events.  First  and  foremost 
is  the  Charity  Hall,  now  resumed  after  an 
intermission  of  some  years.  Its  invitation 
list  numla-rs  IMMMI  names,  so  tlurt-wv  cry  body 
who  is  anybody  and  almost  everybody  wlm 
is  not  ia  m-liuUl.  Tin-  hull  >•  an  chiUtrotc 
affair.  This  year  it*  leading  feature  was  a 
lostuuie  quadrille;  last  year  there  was  a 
lull  /toutin'.  The  immense  hall  of  the  Audi- 
torium is  the  acetic  of  the  hull,  and  the  deco- 
rations are  mi  a grand  sralc. 

Next  to  the  Charity  Hall  comes  the  Mid- 
winter Cotillion  given  for  and  by  the  younger 
*«-t.  This  hiiImu'I iption  dance  has  the  unique 
characteristic  of  Wing  managed  by  an 
anonymous  committee.  Who  the  i-ommit- 
tisnien  are  is  an  absolute  secret,  and  a se- 
cret that  is  faithfully  kppt.  to  the  gi-ntle 
annoyance  of  every  woman  anil  almost  every 
man  in  town.  In  Philadelphia  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  Assemblies  is  per- 
force made  up  of  men  whose  wealth  and 
position  niuke  them  wholly  impervious  to 
insidious  pulls  of  any  kind  or  description. 
In  Chicago  they  have  cut  this  ftordian  knot 
hy  shrouding  the  Midwinter  managers  in  a 
protect iug  veil  of  mystery.  Young  matrons 
•land  *|Miit*or  for  the  affair  s«  pntrom-**c*, 
hut  even  they  are  ignorant.  . > •>■  -•  ip 


of  the  committee.  The  Midwinter  invitation 
list  does  not  exceed  otMl,  and  its  «-otillions 
are  conducted  with  an  a ccoiii|nui intent  of 
colored  lights,  novel  favors,  and.  ulsive  all, 
a dash  and  vim  that  Mr.  Klisha  Dyer.  Jr., 
would  And  di fllcu It  to  surpass. 

The  only  other  forms  of  public  entertain- 
ing during  the  winter  are  the  f<*tca,  or 
lui/jirs,  in  which  society  occasionally  unites 
tor  charitublc  benefit*.  Hut  the  buck-lsmc  of 
the  season  is  found  in  the  44  coming  • out  ” 
dances  given  for  the  debutantes.  Around 
Christmas-time  they  occur  at  tlie  rate  of 
one  nr  two  a night,  and  dinners,  theatre- 
part  ic*.  and  smaller  gatherings  fill  in  the 
vacant  rvenings  at  other  times. 

Older  Chicago  is  fighting  hard  to  enforce 
the  rule  of  44  early  to  Iasi  and  early  to  rise '* 
in  connection  with  everything  that  gia-s  on. 
This  fight  Inis  aiqmrcntly  Wen  lost,  as  affair* 
keep  growing  later  and  later,  but  it  is. 
nevertheless,  conceded  that  older  Chicago 
is  right. 

44  We  have  no  leisure  class."  says  the  llrst 
generation,  wisely.  44  Why  should  we  pre- 
tend that  we  have!  Our  young  men  are  all 
workers;  why  should  we  make  them  stay 
up  all  night-  anil  then  rxpert  tin-ill  to 
Is-  wide  awake  and  alert  the  next  morn- 
ing?" 

There  up|N-ar*  to  be  no  adequate  answer 
to  this  bit  of  logic.  Young  men  in  Chicago 
do  work,  and  work  hard.  Putter  Palmer, 
Jr.,  is  building  a bunk  of  his  own;  his 
brother  Honnrf-  lias  served  two  year*  in 
t lie  City  Council  as  Alderman.  Other  young 
men.  following  President  Risisevelt’s  advice 
to  Is-  active  in  tail i tics,  are  Ituthrrford  Mc- 
Cormick, son  of  the  American  ambassador 
to  Francs-,  who  is  now  running  for  office  a* 
head  of  the  board  in  charge  of  tlie  city’s 
tKlO.OOO.fMJO  drainage  canal,  and  Joseph 
Medill  Patterson,  wlm.  at  twenty-six  years 
of  age.  is  head  of  the  Municipal  Department 
•*f  Public  Works.  Men  with  burdens  like 
these  mi  their  young  shoulders  cannot  well 
keep  late  hours,  hut  the  carly-tn-hed  habit 
of  tln-ir  forefathers  has  Im-i-ii  quite  lost  sight 
of  just  the  mine. 

Another  place  where  the  nltscncc  of  a 
leisure  class  shows  itself  is  in  the  slow  de- 
velopment of  the  more  e.\|iensive  sports  at 
the  country  clubs.  Chicago,  with  a score 
of  these  clubs  lying  round  ulsmt  if.  main- 
tain* hut  one  polo  team  ami  but  two  hunt 
clubs.  Polo  is  plim-d  at  the  Onwent-da 
Club,  and  the  city  contain*  a great  number 
of  young  men  whose  incomes  would  allow 
them  to  indulge  in  the  king  of  gamrs.  They 
can  afford  the  money,  but  they  cannot  afford 
the  time.  So  it  seem*  to  lie  increasingly 
difficult  even  to  get.  sufficient  men  together 
to  ntnkc  up  two  trams  on  the  practice  day* 
throughout  the  summer.  W.  W.  Keith.  C. 
f iurtield  King,  and  Frederick  McLaughlin 
are  swop  of  the  polo  men  wlirv*e  names  are 
not.  unknown  at  Narragansctt  or  Meadow 
brook. 

The  bunt  clubs  an-  more  prosperous.  Oc- 
casionally they  go  to  the  meet  with  u field 
of  thirty  men  and  women.  At  Onwrntsia. 
Mr.  W.  Vernon  llootli  is  master  of  hound*, 
ami  runs  take  place  three  times  a week 
during  tin-  spring  ami  fall.  Among  Hie  most 
during  women  riders  are  Mr*.  Hobart  C. 
Chill  fichi-Tuylnr.  one  of  (lie  city's  noted 
lanutic*.  mid  Mrs.  Preston  Hibson,  a step- 
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Done  To-Day 

Write  one — by  the  stenographer 
Print  the  rest— by  the  omec  boy 

Wc  would  like  to  send  you  our  Booklet 
telling  how  the  Mimeograph  rants  its  cost 
over  and  over,  and  desorbing  the  new  190J 
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Mimeograph 

Drop  us  a postal 

A.  B.  Dick  Company 

I6I-I6J  W.  Jackson  Boulevard 

Chicago 

or  47  Nassau  Straet,  New  York 


ikvil  fattri rfijfc  meunttn/j 


walrha  a trifle  Isis  than  H carat,  ar.d  we  tell  It  with  iwr 
F03 »«>e  guA'Anty  that  ycu  cinnot  buy  a mote  deslratsa 
DumorJ  Cl  lbs  asms  weight  Al  Any  price. 

This  Is  a No.  I trade  fcduo- white  cem.  anusu*l!y  brilliant , 
retfect  in  cut.  share  and  relish  : abaclutaly  without  t-iw  : in 
thonawrfeef  dlamord.  cl  4 erode  uii_o  y carried  only  by  «h«ut 
ewe  In  e»ery  ten  dealera  »9venislr>K  " hi  (heat  trade"  toeds. 

The  Arch  Crown”  tnotwMtnt  •*  Wparicr  to  " Tllfary." 
both  In  sirercth  and  reflsctlnc  ouallty.  No  sharp  joint*  to 
catch  In  fabrics  and  loosen  the  diamond. 

Wear  it  Free 
for  Thirty  Days 


it  dlvount  fo»  ctoh.  Ifj.iusi 
rich*  your  aiunry  In  nil. 
y sll  <*»•».  »..m  can  nnnie  to  m»ke 
•*  »«  H niiy-krra  tor  fr»»  rirnlMlW*. 


□r.  ir  Bi 

monthly  |u)nEntv.an.l 

We  l uy  *11  til  ow  wi  rhiiii"i..li  In  targe  ss.l  tell  airvet 

to  »»»r*r  *1  «s«n«nle  |irlcel,  clm.niMing  ji.i.UcW  In  1 ileilert'  |if  nfclv. 
Mare  ilira  go  yean  ago  -•  or th.»  plio  c4  wlln>e  Him.  n !». 
Weir II  WaL hr., Silver— are. Cut  Clam.Mo.,  Or  unr  way.  Yuui 
rr-jurtt  f.*  o*t  < .iM.ngu*.  lontalnlng  n.rr  ijou  illuitrailun.,  »m  be 
|ir»m(4ly  hoiiurcl. 

As  an  Investment 

nn-»  ta»e-itt^»ine>»  wire  •reWuylng  Dum.nt  I*.  We  are  rtthasglng 
it  io  p»r  ml  imifitr;  uluUn,  llnaua  It  t>  >.^ht  c4u>  t— yaaraago. 
VOW  ' e II  - 1 ejul.t.l  llilngt  -I  Utu  life  an. I a IX  lu<  t-ne 


ScctJfyld/Ulff.QljW. 

W.  S.  Hvos.  Jt..  Pies.  A.  S.  Thus.  Sec  y 

Columbia.  Memorial  Building,  109  State  St.,  Chicago, 


daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Itnih 
dubs  follow  the  nni*c*ecd  drag. 

Life  at  Lake  Forest  is  a notable  grow  th  of 
recent  years.  This  pretty  little  village, 
lying  thirty  miles  up  the  lake  shore,  has 
gathered  around  itself  almost  every  family 
of  ]M>«ition  in  Chicago,  The  MiCorinieks  and 
the  Harwells  have  Ix-autiful  places  here,  and 
the  Armours  have  just  purchased  a large 
trnet  west  of  the  village,  where  they  plan  a 
great  country  estate  like  those  of  England. 

Chicago  is  not  a city  of  dull*.  like  New 
York.  Its  cluhs  are  lunch  club*  and  little 
more,  the  wide  separation  of  the  resi- 
dential sections  being  in  some  measure  re- 
sponsible for  this.  The  Chicago  Club  ranks 
first,  and  i»  followed  by  the  I'niversity,  the 
t'nion.  and  the  Calumet.  The  last  two  are 
up-town  institutions.  The  University  Club 
is  largely  an  organization  of  Yale.  Harvard, 
and  Princeton  men.  It  is  an  odd  fact  that 
there  are  not  ten  graduates  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  upon  its  rolls. 


Bridge  whist  has  fastened  it*  grasp  up<« 
the  Middle  West  as  surely  as  ii|*ui  the  E»«i 
It  is  played  constantly  and  almost  prayer- 
fully in " Chicago.  Playing  for  money  i- 
general.  and  some  women  play  for  high 
(•lake-.  ju*t  as  some  women  of  |io*itinn  smoke 
cigarettes.  Hut  there  i*  no  force  of  public 
•minion  urging  a woman  to  do  either  sliouM 
slip  wish  not  to. 

The  position  of  u daughter  of  the  late  I. 
Z.  Leitcr  as  wife  of  laud  Cur  win.  late  Vice- 
roy of  India,  has  given  an  impression  that 
Chicago  girls  often  make  foreign  marrisg** 
The  reverse  of  the  case  is  the  truth.  Miu 
Kleanor  Patterson  ha*  recently  become 
Countess  Uixyeki.  and  Miss  la>ui*e  Brig* 
has  married  Captain  Ralph  llaweis  Jamra. 
of  the  English  army.  But  these  instante* 
are  the  exception*  which  prove  the  rule. 

Chicago  is  not  Minded  by  the  glare  th»t 
heat*  alamt  a title.  Its  soricly.  in  brief, 
is  elran,  healthful.  American,  and  not  rooucy- 
mad. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  KANSAS  CITY 

BY  E.  M.  CLENDENING 


IT  is  almost  impossible  to  speak  of  the 
development  of  Kansas  Citv  without  giv- 
ing the  reason*  for  such  development  and 
the  credit  where  it  properly  belongs,  viz.,  to 
the  West:  therefore,  let  us  designate  the 
Father  of  Waters  as  the  iMiimdary  • line 
which  divides  the  United  State*  into  two 

Carts,  the  Hast  and  the  West.  What.  then, 
i this  West?  It  embraces  within  it* 
boundaries  nineteen  State*  and  five  Terri- 
tories. and  produce*  the  bread  and  meat 
with  which  to  feed  the  world.  Its  mineral 
wealth  is  inexhaustible,  and  it*  timber-lands 
are  sufficient  for  ordinary  consumption  for 
many  years  to  come.  The  adaptability  of 
the  soil  for  diversified  crops  is  sneh  that  it 
raises  not  only  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye.  bar- 
ley. and  hay,  tint  cotton.  Ilaxse-cd.  and 
tropical  fruits.  Nearly  all  the  gold  and  sil- 
ver. much  of  the  copper,  iron.  lead.  zinc, 
ami  other  minerals,  are  the  products  of  the 
West. 

The  people  are  representative  of  American 
citizenship.  They  are  religious,  educated, 
energetic,  and  prosperous.  They  are  proud 
of  their  churches,  schools,  and  college*. 
They  make  liberal  provision  for  the  unfortu- 
nate. They  are  helpful  to  their  fellow  men. 
and  believe  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law*. 
They  cultivate  the  spirit  of  civic  pride,  and 


their  adopted  homes,  and  while  the  East 
hold*  memories  that  will  ever  he  sacred,  the 
tdi line  of  their  devotion  is  the  West. 

It  lias  develo|ied  statesmen  like  HciiMti. 
Vest,  Ingalls,  anil  Cockrell:  famous  author* 
like  Stevenson,  Field.  Ilarte.  Twain.  MBler, 
and  Burdette:  heroes  like  Boone.  Chouteau, 
Crockett,  Howie,  and  (Srant;  artist*  like 
Hinghum.  Craig.  Remington.  Russell,  Gnuv 
Hudson.  Karse.  and  Van  Millett. 

The  birth  of  the  West  date*  from  lSn3. 
when  we  mipiiml  from  France  for  ♦lo.lX’".- 
two  what  is  known  a*  the  |j>ui*inna  Pur 
chase.  There  was  carved  from  that  terri- 
tory the  States  of  lamisiana.  Arkansas.  Mi* 
souri.  town.  Minnesota.  North  Dakota.  South 
Dakota.  Nebraska.  Kansas.  Colorado.  Win 
ruing,  and  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territoric* 
In  I MB  we  obtained  the  Oregon  territory, 
which  embrace*  Oregon.  Washington,  and 
Idaho;  by  the  Mexican  cession  in  1H4K.  Cal- 
ifornia. Nevada.  Utah.  Arizona,  and  Nr* 
Mexico.  Texas  was  annexed  and  ndmit t«*l 
as  a State  in  1&4S.  The  census  of  |NU» 
gives  the  |Mipulation  of  all  the  State*  a* 
3.23I.IM42  and  the  territories.  (III.IHO.  In 
11M10  we  had  grown  to  and  tin- 

We*t  represented  54.0S5.7iKI, 

The  great  American  waste  “ ha«  heomie 
a factor  in  the  commerce  of  the  world. 


I tide  pen  dr  iter  Boulevard , hunnun  City,  Vine  looking  tJanlirard  from  Varfivld  J I'ciiuc 


tea  eh  tin*  1e*mn  that  " clvlr  virtue,  no  less 
than  moral  virtue,  unerringly  brings  its  re- 
ward " They  Iwlieve  they  are  living  in  the 
lii-st  part  of  the  greatest  country  in  the 
world.  They  are  first  to  re*|»ond  to  arm* 
at  their  country's  call. 

This  Western  country  lui*  representatives 
from  every  State  in  the  Union,  mid  from 
every  country  on  the  glolie.  They  worship 
Cod  according  to  their  own  conviction*.  In 
pulilir*  they  furnish  surprise*,  but  usually 
►elect  competent  rulers.  They  are  loyal  to 
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Strictly  *]>roking,  we  are  an  agricultural 
country,  and  depend  very  largely  11)1011  tln- 
induatrv  for  our  prosperity.  The  annual 
corn  ei op  of  the  United  State*  i*  about 
2.  444.000.000  Imdiels  and  the  wheat  crop 
about  Ci:iK.tmo,(HM)  bushel*,  and  of  the**-  two 
products  the  West  harvest*  l,08O.tNli».lN*> 
bushel*  of  corn  and  440.000,000  hu-dirU  of 
wheat.  The  State*  of  Iowa,  Missouri.  Kan- 
sas. and  Nebraska  produce  25  per  cent  • f 
all  the  wheat  and  35  per  cent,  of  all  the 
corn  raised  in  the  United  States.  Only 
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two  Stairs  rant  of  the  Mississippi  raise 
more  wlirat  IIihii  i»  ne«***ary  for  tlieir  own 
consumption.  Illinois  u ml  Maryland  It  has 
been  estimated  that  la»t  crop  aloue, 

ut  prevailing  price*.  wn*  sufficient  to  pay 
the  national  debt  and  the  interest  thereon 
for  one  year,  mid  then  there  would  lie  enough 
left  to  pay  the  expense*  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment for  a fraction  of  u year.  The 

vulue  of  the  hay  and  wheal  crop  iu  the 
Went  last  year  was  more  than  $500, 000,000. 
Went  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver  then*  are 
39.700.000  head  of  eattle.  -20,800.000  hogs, 
and  30,400.000  sheep. 

The  poultry  industry  of  Missouri  and 
Kansas  i»  greater  than  the  mineral  output 
of  these  two  States.  At  the  present  price 
of  eggs,  it  has  (well  estimated  that  the  hens 
of  the  West,  during  a busy  season,  lay 
enough  eggs  in  two  weeks  to  pay  a large 
portion  of  the  national  debt. 

CVftton  industry  in  the  West  was  almost 
unknown  until  after  the  opening  of  Okla- 
homa and  Indian  Territory  to  white  settle- 
ment in  1 80.1.  hut  to-day  this  crop  figures 
very  largely  in  the  general  receipts. 

Irrigation  Iwi*  done  intirli  for  ns.  The 
eactua  valleys  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
have  lieen  turned  into  heautifiil  fields,  and 
I have  never  seen  better  alfalfa  than  that 
of  Xew  Mexico.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
I'nited  States  government  will  expend  $25,- 
imio.imiii  in  irrigation  project*  in  the  West 
within  the  next  two  or  three  years. 

The  apples  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  have 
a world-wide  reputation.  The  grapes, 
untiigi-s.  lemons,  and  other  fruits  of  Cali- 
fornia have  no  superior.  No  one  ever  thinks 
of  Colorado  ns  anything  else  but  a mineral 
State  nr  summer  resort,  yet  the  agricultural 
products  of  that  State  lust  year  exceeded 
i lie  mineral  by  (18D00M0. 

The  great  West  is  the  producer,  and  we 
are  progressing  so  rapidly,  with  the  aid  of 
irrigation  mid  improved  farming  machinery, 
that  we  are  almost  an  hidc|*-udcnt  |M*ople. 
Wall  Street  may  trade  in  options,  puts 
and  rails,  watered  stock,  etc.,  hut  they 
mu«t  look  to  the  West  for  substantial  re- 
milts. 

Secreinrv  nf- Agriculture  Wilson,  iu  his  re- 
port for  I1MI4.  -peaking  of  th--  farmers  of 
our  country,  says;  **An  occupation  that  has 
produced  -itch  an  unthinkable  value,  as  one 
aggregating  nearly  $.*1.1100.000.1810  within  a 
year.  nu\  Is-  better  measured  l»v  mime  com- 
parisons; All  I he  gold-mines  of  the  entire 
world  have  not  produced  since  Columbus 
discovered  America  a greater  value  of  gold 
than  the  farmers  of  this  country  have  pro- 
duifd  ill  the  wealth  of  two  years.  This 
year’s  product  i*  over  six  times  the  amount 
of  the  capital  stock  of  nil  the  national 
Isinks;  jt  comes  within  three-fourth*  of  a 
billion  dollars  of  equalling  the  vulue  of  the 
manufactures  for  1000,  less  the  cost  of  the 
material  used:  it  is  two  and  a half  times 
the  gross  earnings  from  the  operation  of  the 
railways;  it  i«  twice  the  sum  of  our  ex- 
port' and  imports  for  it  year:  it  is  three 
and  a half  time*  the  value  of  all  minerals 


produced  in  this  country,  including  coal, 
iron  ore.  gold,  silver,  and  quarried  stone." 

The  discovery  of  oil  and  gas,  with  coal 
in  abundance,  in  different  parts  of  our  trade 
territory,  has  Ih-cii  the  means  of  establishing 
manufactories  of  various  kinds.  Wo  have 
smelters,  glass-factories,  brick,  sower-pipe, 
ami  cement  plants,  and  other  industries 
scattered  throughout  the  breadth  of  this 
Western  land.  The  West  is  so  productive 
mid  its  possibilities  so  great  that  we  can 
onlv  conjecture  its  future. 

As  early  as  1854,  when  the  population 
was  only  700.  Kansas  City  was  a trading- 
point.  and  even  then  destined  to  become  the 
metropolis  of  the  great  Southwest.  The 
entire  trade  of  Kansas  City  for  that  year 
was  estimated  at  $1,200,000,  and  of  this 
$700,099  represented  the  jobbing  trade  in 
Kansas  Territory  and  adjacent  counties  in 
Nebraska.  In  1857  Kansas  City  boasted 
that  her  trade  and  commerce  (including  live 
stock | amounted  to  $l!.01 1.300  54.  and  there 
was  no  means  of  transportation  except  the 
Missouri  River  mid  the  overland  route. 

The  first  railroad  completed  to  Kansas 
City  was  in  September,  I HISS,  and  in  leas 
than  forty  years  we  have  Income  the  second 
largest  rail  rood  centre  in  the  wnrld.  We 
have  twenty  systems,  comprising  thirty-nine 
lines.  The  mileage  covered  by  the  roads 
rentring  here  is  55,0011.  These  roads  reach 
thirty-five  States  and  Territories  and  11.000 
cities  and  towns.  The  total  railroad  mile- 
age of  the  I'nitrd  States  is  210,000,  and  of 
this  the  West  has  110.843.  There  were  more 
miles  of  railroad  built  in  Oklahoma  in  1803 
than  in  the  rest  of  the  entire  country. 

Kansas  City's  trade  has  grown  so  rapidly 
t lust  it  now  requires  the  handling  of  11,000 
freight-ears  daily  to  transact  necessary  busi- 
ness. These  cars,  if  placed  in  a continuous 
train,  would  cover  a distance  of  eighty-three 
ami  one-third  miles. 

Our  geographical  position,  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  West,  and  the  building 
of  railroads  have  made  us  a great  com- 
mercial centre.  We  are  now  a market  for 
the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life.  We 
rank  first  in  the  sale  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, second  in  grain  receipts,  second  in 
packinghouse  products,  and  tenth  in  bank 
clearing*.  Our  trade  area  reaches  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west,  the  Ibikotas  on 
the  north,  and  Texas  on  the  south. 

Our  bank  clearing*  for  last  year  were 
$1.0(18.084.9.5*1.  the  largest  in  our  history. 
The  value  of  the  live  stock  handled  at  the 
Kansas  Oily  stock  yard*  for  1901  was  $90.- 
4111.958.  an  amount  sufficient  to  build  near- 
ly 10.009  miles  nf  railroad.  The  jobbing 
capital  of  the  city  represents  an  invest- 
ment of  about  $80,000,000.  and  the  annual 
sales  are  something  like  $225,000,000.  We 
have  factories  to  (lie  number  of  2000.  the 
yearlv  output  amounting  to  more  than  $30.- 
(miii.immi.  The  value  of  grain  received  at  this 
market  last  year  was  $42,444,040.  It  is 
not.  therefore,  surprising  to  know  that  we 
have  grown  from  n imputation  nf  7285  in 
1858  to  a quarter  of  a million  in  1004.  and 
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while  you  may  not  agree  with  the  enthusiast 
who  estimate*  our  number  nt  half  a million 
in  the  next  ten  year*.  you  can  nt  least  ad- 
mire the  n* lldrnre  he  display*  in  thin  grow- 
ing municipality.  la  it  nnv  wonder  that  we 
have  hem  in  position  to  tax  ourselves  to  lay 
Ih3  mile«  <.f  paved  streets,  and  t lint  within 
the  Inal  fifteen  yearn  we  have  paid  for  street. 
iMitilevnrd,  and  park  improvement*  costing 
$18.000, INN)? 

We  have  built  handaome  office-building*. - 
substantial  business  bouse*.  and  homes  that 
are  comfortable  nnd  elegant.  We  have  seen 
the  transition  from  mule  and  cable  car*  to 
those  of  electricity.  The  initoinohilc  keep* 
on  young  dodging  it*  impatient  sliced.  Tlic 
temporary  churches  have  given  nlare  to  in- 
spiring edifices.  The  school  buildings  have 
multiplied  nnd  still  there  in  cull  for  more. 


We  have  witnessed  the  completion  of  a pub- 
lic library,  manual-training  high  school, 
convention  hall,  and  free  public  bath.  We 
have  ample  hotel  facilities  for  the  present, 
nnd  sufficient  places  of  music  to  cater  to 
every  variety  of  taste.  Our  newspapers  have 
no  superior,  and  we  arc  in  daily  touch  with 
every  country  on  the  earth.  We  can  com- 
municate by  long-distance  telephone  with  ev- 
ery important  place  in  the  United  States. 
We  enjoy  every  privilege  of  an  enlightened 
community,  and  we  are  blessed  lirynnd  our 
deserts. 

The  lesson  to  iis  of  Kansas  City  is  to  take 
advantage  of  our  opportunities  to  redouble 
our  energies,  to  encourage  higher  manhood 
and  belter  citizenship,  to  place  in  office  men 
of  ability,  and  to  do  whatever  is  right,  not 
nnlv  to  make  this  place  great  commercially, 
but  also  to  make  it  ii  eitv  worthy  of  emula- 
tion. 


A One-sided  View 

WHEN  Maggie,  a recent  arrival  from  over 
the  sen.  had  finished  cleaning  the  windows 
her  mistress  was  amazed  to  discover  that 
they  had  l«cen  washed  upon  the  inside  only. 
She  inquired  the  reason  for  this  half-com- 
pleted task,  thinking  that,  perhaps,  the  girl 
was  afraid  to  sit  outside  the  window*.  Mag 
gie's  reply  was  delivered  with  fine  concern: 
" I clnncd  Vni  inside  so's  we  could  look 
out.  muni,  hut  I lift  Oh*  dirt  on  the  outside 
so  the  people  couldn't  look  in." 


Wanted  to  make  Sure 

Ax  old  negro  went  to  the  hunk  in  which 
he.  kept  his  hard -earned  saving*,  and  n*ked 
the  paying  teller  to  give  him  all  the  money 
he  haii  deposited.  He  offered  no  explana- 
tion of  hi*  sudden  desire  to  withdraw  bis 
funds,  and  after  vain  urgument  with  him 
the  teller  counted  out  the  bill*  and  delivered 
them  to  the  old  man.  He  eyed  the  paper 
money  a moment,  and  said: 

'*  Kin  I git  dat  in  silver,  boss V' 

The  teller  assured  him  he  could,  and 
forthwith  made  the  exchange.  The  old 
negro  retired  to  a neighboring  desk,  re 
mained  crouched  over  it  a long  time,  and 
then,  to  the  teller's  great  surprise,  returned 
to  the  window  ami  gleefully  thrust  his 
money  hack  through  the  pigeon-hole.  He 
fore  he  could  speak,  the  old  man  said, 
grinning  widely: 

"Thanks,  hiss,  you  kin  take  it  Kick.  I 
jes  wanted  f ms*  "ef  it  wtu  all  there.'' 


A Natural  Inference 

Six  YEAH-oi.n  Fanny,  just  returned  from 
Sunday-school,  seemed  to  have  something  on 
her  mind.  “ Mother.”  she  said,  after  u while, 
“ they  must  have  had  very  large  beds  in 
Bible  times" 

'*  WhvT"  a*kcd  her  mother. 

" Well,  our  teacher  told  us  to-day  that 
Abraham  slept  with  his  four  fathers." 
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A New  Armored  Cruiser 

A siioiiT  limr  ago  there  wa*  launched  in 
Kngland  a war*  vessel  which  is  interrating 
in  that  it  is  sii id  to  mark  the  passing  of 
t tic  type  known  a*  “armored  crmwra”  and 
the  transition  of  such  vessel*  into  battle- 
ships. indeed,  this  new  vessel  has  been 
spoken  of  as  typical  of  a new  subclass,  name- 
ly, the  “ fast  i«ttle-ship.” 

The  Xalal,  ns  the  new  war-ship  is  named, 
represent*  this  assimilation  to  the  I Battle- 
ship both  in  its  armuiiM-iit  ami  armor.  The 
former  consists  of  six  !i.2-iiu'lt  puns  and  four 
7.5- inch  guns,  instead  of  the  six  9.2-inch 
and  ten  ft- inch  puns  previously  employed  on 
British  cruisers  of  this  da**,  thus  pivinp 
fewer  puns,  hut  increased  pend  rat  ion  for 
each  shot.  m»  that,  considering  the  shots  fin'd 
per  minute,  there  is  prpatcr  energy'  dcvcl- 
n]ied  with  a smaller  unrulier  of  puns.  In 
other  words  the  new  cruiser  can  tire  twice  ns 
many  shot*,  effective  at  a ranpe  of  three 
miles,  as  the  most  powerful  vessel  of  its 
dass  now  in  the  British  navy.  These  guns 
have  also  improved  mountings,  and  the  latest 
hydraulie  and  mechanical  devices  for  their 
loading  and  general  operation.  The  pro- 
tective armor  varies  from  six  inches  over 
the  machinery  and  other  vulnerable  parts, 
(oinprisinp,  in  fact,  some  tilt  per  cent,  of  the 
vessel'll  length.  The  ship  is  480  feet  in 
length,  ami  is  designed  for  a speed  of  22.33 
knots. 


The  Commerce  of  1905 

Should  the  commercial  activity  indicated 
by  thp  August  figures  continue  during  the 
succeeding  four  months,  the  calendar  year 
1905  will  show  the  largest  volume  of  com- 
merce, both  as  to  import*  and  exports,  this 
country  has  ever  recorded.  L’p  to  August 
31,  1903.  imports  amounted  to  fl770.412.02tl, 
ns  against  0007.200.304  in  the  preceding 
year;  and  exports  were  valued  at  $000,012,- 
007.  an  compared  with  $951,203,457  in  the- 
first  eight  months  of  1004.  The  value  of 
manufacture*  exported  during  the  first 
eight  months  of  1005  practically  equalled 
the  total  exports  of  manufactures  during  the 
entire  calendar  year  1809.  heing  $370,109,- 
079,  a*  against  a total  of  $380,787,901  for 
the  entire  year  1809. 


Accuracy  in  Tunnel  Construction 

Ax  interesting  example  of  the  accuracy  of 
modern  engineering  method  is  shown  in  a 
comparison  recently  made  between  the  actual 
construction  of  the  Simplon  Tunnel  and  the 
original  surveys.  It  will  lie  remembt-rrd  that 
this  tunnel  passes  through  a mountain  many 
hundred  feet  beneath  its  summit,  and  in  the 
original  plan*  due  provision  had  to  be  made 
for  the  difference  of  level,  or  the  gradient 
between  the  two  ends,  the  total  length  of 

• he  tunnel,  and  the  angle  between  the  tun- 
nel's axis  and  a known  direction.  Some  of 
these  data  could  he  obtained  bv  direct  meas- 
urement. but  in  other  case*  the  preliminary 
surveys  and  calculations  had  to  lie  employed. 
When,  however,  the  junction  of  the  tunnels 
from  the  north  and  south  ends  was  made,  it 
was  found  that  the  difference  in  level 
.•mounted  to  less  than  four  inches. 

When  the  length  was  computed  it  was 
thought  that  the  distance  would  amount  to 
10,228.71  meters  (about  1 13.000  feet),  and 

• he  actual  construction  differed  from  this 
figure  by  only  two  meters  (about  0V2  feet). 
The  greatest  success  was  the  accuracy  of  the 
alignment,  no  deviation  whatsoever  being  de- 
tected. One  of  the  g rentes  I difficulties  en- 
countered in  this  rock  wa*  the  deviation  of 

• he  plumb-line  front  the  true  vertical  on 
account  of  the  attraction  of  the  mountain. 
This  and  the  different  temperatures  expe- 
rienced in  various  part*  of  the  tunnel  are 
“ome  of  the  causes  contributing  to  make  the 
accuracy  achieved  a noteworthy  engineering 
feat. 


Increased  Customs  Collections 

Thi  duties  collected  from  customs  in  the 
I'nited  State*  have  increased  materially 
since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1905.  that 
year  having  shown  no  appreciable  increase 
in  custom*  revenue  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year.  The  total  amount  of  duties 
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collected  from  customs  during  the  fiscal  year 
1005  was  $202,000,328,  as  against  $202,013.- 
070  in  1 18)4.  the  increase  being  very  slight, 
while  for  dune,  the  closing  month  of  the 
fiscal  year  1005,  the  total  customs  revenue 
was  $22,504,052,  a*  against  $22,590,002  in 
dune  of  the  preceding  year.  The  revenues 
derived  from  custom*  show  a decided  im- 
provement since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 
Thus  the  revenue  derived  from  customs  in 
duly,  1005,  amounted  to  $21.5181.149,  as 
against  $19,483,730  in  July  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  in  August  amounted  to  $20,181.- 
282.  as  compared  with  $22,417,074  in  Au- 
gust. I MM.  For  the  eight  months  ending 
August  31.  1005.  the  total  custom*  revenue 
aggiegnted  $177,020,029,  ns  against  $170.- 
475.010  in  the  same  months  of  the  preced- 
ing year,  and  of  this  increase  of  $7,451,013. 
$0,870,007  was  accumulated  during  duly  and 
August  of  the  present  year. 


A Mailer  of  Time 

At  a country  fair  a machine  which  bore 
a sign  reading  " How  to  Make  Your  Trousers 
Last  ” occupied  a prominent  ]>osition  in  the 
ground*,  nnd  attracted  much  attention.  A 
countryman  who  stood  gaping  before  it  was 
told  by  the  exhibitor,  a person  with  n long 
black  mustache,  a min*trel-*tripe  shirt,  and  a 
ninety  four-karat  diamond  in  a red  cravat, 
that  for  one  cent  deposited  in  the  slot  the 
machine  would  dispense  its  valuable  sar- 
torial advice.  The  countryman  dug  the  re- 
quired coin  from  the  depths  of  a deep  pocket 
and  dropped  it  in  the  slot.  Instantly  the 
machine  delivered  a card  on  which  was 
neatly  printed; 

“ Make  vonr  coat  and  waistcoat  first-’’ 


Adtics  to  Mots*s«  —Mss  Wixsiow'f  Footiiinu  Stsvs 
should  always  be  used  for  children  teethiiw  It  soothes  the 
child,  softens  the  rums,  atlsvs  all  psm  core*  said  colic,  and 
is  the  best  remedy  lor  dlarrhrea  — Mdvl 


THE  NURSERY  S FRIEND 

M Bosnia  s Bancs  Ramin  Cosorssso  Mns  Soeniifiolly 
prepared  at  sn  infant  food,  it  h the  nearest  at  ortnch  to  mother  t 
mils  Send  for  Bsbys  Diary  a valuable  booklet  for  mothers 
ioS  Hudson  Street  New  York. — lArft-l 


IN  AN  EMERGENCY 

a residence  telephone  is  entremets  valuable  Hava  you  one* 
Writs  for  booklet  and  rats*  Near  You  Tin  tenons  Company. 
• 1 Dey  Street  — Meff.l 


THE  BEST  WORM  LOZENGES 
BROWN  S VERMIFUGE  COMFITS. 


Oiioses  hka  Piso  s Cuss  It  ki  (Acamnt  to  Lake  ami  cure- 
Iheir  rough*  At  dnsoritt*  etc—  |Adti.| 


Uss  BROWN'S  Camphorated  Satonaesous  DENTIFRICE 
for  the  TEETH  jj  cenu  a jar  — Mdi'l 


Pears’ 

“A  cake  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a 
box  of  cure.” 

Don’t  wait  until 
the  mischiefs  done 
before  using  Pears’ 
Soap. 

There’s  no  pre- 
ventive so  good  as 
Pears’  Soap. 

Established  in  1789. 
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LIQUEUR.  | 

PERES  CHARTREUX 

— GREEN  AND  YELLOW-  T 

THIS  FAMOUS  CORDIAL  NOW  MADE  AT  TARRA  I 
GONA.  SPAIN.  WAS  FOR  CENTURIES  DISTILLED  X 
BY  THE  CARTHUSIAN  MONKS  f PERES  CHAR-  4. 
TREUXl  AT  THE  MONASTERY  OP  LA  GRANDE  4» 
CHARTREUSE.  FRANCE,  AND  KNOWN  THROUGH-  + 
OUT  THE  WORLD  AS  CHARTREUSE  THE  ABOVE 
CUT  REPRESENTS  THE  BOTTLE  AND  LABEL 
EMPLOYED  IN  THE  PUTTING  UP  OF  THE  ARTI- 
CLE SINCE  THE  MONKS'  BXPULSION  FROM 
FRANCE.  AND  IT  IS  NOW  KNOWN  AS  LIQCKUR 
1‘F.KLS  CHAKTIIKI  X (THE  MONKS,  HOW 
EVER.  STILL  RETAIN  THE  RIGHT  TO  USE  THE 
OLD  BOTTLE.  AND  LABEL  AS  WELL)  DISTILLED 
BY  THE  SAME  ORDER  OF  MONKS  WHO  HAVE 
SECURELY  GUARDED  THE  SECRET  OF  ITS 
MANUFACTURE  FOR  HUNDREDS  OF  YEARS 
AND  WHO  ALONE  POSSESS  A KNOWLEDGE  OF 
THE  ELEMENTS  OF  THIS  DELICIOUS  NECTAR. 

>.  Cate*. 


r-Your  Crooked  Legs—, 

Mode  to  appear  Mir  eight 
Ijr  the  Perfect  Leg 
Form-  Undetectable.  Fits 
any  leg.  Light  as  a feather 
Perfectly  com  fort  - 
MW.  Sent  postpaid  in  plain 
package  wllh  complete  in- 
struction* for  only  two 
dollmre  ($2,001.  Corn 
tpondrnce  con  Ode  n t is  I . 

Write  today. 

l0|TH^BYrM-FO*M^O  ^ 

— ••Hero  Some  Style  About  You 

SIX  MONTHS  FREE 

THE  MININC  HERALD.  Leading 

1 mining  and  financial  paper,  giving  valuable  informs- 
! tion  on  mining  and  oil  industries,  principal  coni* 
panics.  Iicsl  dividend-paying  stock-.,  and  showing  how 
immense  profits  may  be  made  on  absolutely  safe  in- 
vestments. Write  for  it  to-day.  A.  L.  WISNKR& 
CO.,  3a  Broadway.  New  York. 
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Cheap  Farm  Lands  in 
New  York 

Since  1H"0  farm  land*  in  New  York  State 
have  decreased  8100.000.000.  A part  of  this 
U doe  to  the  wiping  out  of  the  inflation  in 
farm  value*,  which  was  reached  shortly  after 
the  done  of  the  civil  war.  Another  reason 
for  the  decrease  is  given  in  the  State  En- 
gineer’* Htflletin  No.  10.  where  lie  state* 
that  in  18415  the  average  freight  rate  for 
the  hauling  of  a ton  one  mile  wa*  three  and 
one-miarter  cents,  while  in  11MI4  the  average 
freight  rate  for  the  hauling  of  a ton  one 
mile  wa*  three-quarter*  of  a cent  per  ton  per 
mile,  milking  a reduction  in  «**t  of  two  and 
one-half  cents  |>er  ton  per  mile  in  the  past 
forty  year*.  He  then  goe*  on  to  state  that 
if  the  people  u*ing  the  railroad*  of  New 
York  State  in  the  year  11*04  had  to  pay  the 
same  railroad  rate*  on  freight  that  prevailed 
in  18415  they  would  have  had  to  pay  over 
8142.000.000  more  for  their  local  freight, 
and  over  $328,000,04)0  more  for  their  through 
freight  than  they  did  actually  pay  in  1904. 
Tlii*  saving  in  the  coat  of  transportation  ha* 
been  made  by  private  corporation*,  and  the 
public,  while  always  complaining  of  freight 
rate*,  have  had  the  benefit. 

The  highway  system  of  the  State  of  New 
York  during  the  Name  forty  year*  that  the 
above  reduction  waa  made  in  freight  rate* 
ha*  not  been  improved  so  a*  to  reduce  the 
coat  of  local  transportation  on  them,  and 
this  neglect  has  given  the  Slate*  west  of 
New  York  almost  the  complete  control  of 
our  fai in  market*  in  New  York  city  and 
llulTalo.  and  the  canal  cities.  It  i*  now  pro- 
posed to  improve  the  highnnv*  of  tin-  st.it.- 
of  New  York  during  the  next  ten  year*  by 
covering  the  main  highway*  with  gravel  or 
macadam,  according  to  the  requirement*  of 
each  community,  and  at  the  same  time 
bringing  the  lateral  roads  to  a better  state  of 
perfection  by  more  constant  attention  and 
supervision.  ’ 

The  result  of  thi*  will  he  that  where  a 
ton  of  freight  on  the  highways  during  the 
past  forty  year*  ha*  en*t  twenty-five  cents 
per  ton  per  mile  to  be  moved,  it  will  in  the 
MKt  tea  years,  on  the  improved  road*.  )*• 
moved  at  a cost  of  from  eight  cent*  to  ten 
cent*  per  ton  per  mile.  The  average  haul 
i*  about  three  mile*,  and  thi*  immense  saving 
in  the  cost  of  local  transportation  will  com- 
pel the  States  west  of  New  York  to  either 
improve  their  highways  in  order  to  again 
enter  our  market,  or,  if  they  fail  to  do  it, 
the  New  York  State  farmer  will  again  he 
able  to  supply  the  New  York  city  market 
with  produce  in  competition  of  the  West. 
This  raise*  the  question  as  to  whether  a 
farm-owner  should  sell  his  farm  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  or  hold  it  for  un  advance  in  value 
from  tbe  improved  road*. 


A si-gar  that  makes 

friends  of  our  customers, 
and  friends  for  them  — 
uniform  high  quality. 

••  I he  Perfect  Havana.'* 

Panetelas  Grande 

<Ulld-Ki«i>Ulle> 

IOC.  each 


Helping  It  Along 

The  following  anecdote  of  President 
Roosevelt’s  youth  is  being  told  in  England. 
When  Roosevelt  was  a student  at  Harvard 
he  was  required  to  recite  a poem  in  public 
declamation,  lie  got  u*  far  a*  a line  which 
read: 

" When  Greece  her  knee*  in  suppliance  bent." 
when  he  stuck  there.  Again  he  repeated. 
'•  Wien  Greece  her  knees  ..."  but  »-«uld 
get  no  farther.  The  teacher  waited  patient- 
ly. finally  remarking,  “Grease  her  knees 
again.  Roosevelt,  then  perhaps  *he*ll  go." 


The  Latest  Atlantic  Cable 

The  recent  laying  of  a new  Atlantic  cable 
bclwerri  Call  SO.  Nova  Srotia,  and  Wnter- 
villc.  Ireland,  doe*  not  seem  to  indicate 
that  submarine  telegraphy  i*  to  Is-  entirely 
supplanted  by  wireless  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. Furthermore,  in  thi*  cable  have  la-en 
cmliodicd  important  improvements  involving 
both  size  ami  features  of  design,  so  that  it 
is  possible  to  transmit  signal*  at  a speed  15 
per  i-cnt.  greater  than  in  the  ea*e  of  any 
other  Atlantic  cable  of  equal  length.  To  ap- 
preciate the  *iw*  of  a cable  of  thi*  kind  it 
can  In-  noted  that  the  amount  of  copper  re- 
quited fur  the  conductor  wa*  1.411,200 
pounds,  while  for  lie-  insulation  799.083 


pound*  of  gutta  percha  were  i.aed.  and  f«r 
the  protective  covering  and  armor  I0.845.00A 
pounds  of  bms*  tape,  jute.  yarn,  iron-wire, 
and  preservative  compound  were  employed. 

A cable  of  thi*  kind  is  not  uniform 
throughout  its  entire  length,  a*  different 
condition*  of  bottom  and  depth  nece**itatc 
different  form*  of  protective  coating,  and 
this,  of  course,  influence*  the  cost  of  the 
cable,  which  varies  from  81000  to  80004)  per 
mile.  Approaching  the  shore*  of  Newfound- 
land. where  the  anchor*  of  the  fishing-boat* 
are  likely  to  foul  the  cable,  the  construction 
i*  heavy,  while  the  shore  lengths  themselves 
are  very  massive.  *o  that  the  cable  i*  able 
to  resist  the  chafing  against  a rocky  bottom 
and  other  damaging  effects.  As  the  water 
deepens  the  cable  In-come*  lighter,  not  only 
a*  then  it  i*  «afc  from  mechanical  injury, 
but  owing  to  the  fact  that,  at  extreme 
depths,  aiicli  a*  nearly  three  mile*,  to  rai-e 
a heavy  cahle  from  the'  bottom  would  be  prac- 
tically impossible  on  account  of  the  enor- 
mous pressure*  encountered. 

The  cable  described  was  laid  between 
September  23  and  4>ctober  3.  the  cable- 
ship,  which  had  experienced  the  misfor- 
tune of  striking  a rock  several  weeks 
previously,  leaving  Can  so  on  the  formrr 
date.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  cables 
are  usually  laid  from  west  to  east  during 
the  summer  months,  on  account  of  the  pre- 
vailing winds,  a*  the  cable  vessel*  can  thus 
make  much  better  weather.  This  last  cable 
like  all  the  modern  Atlantic  cables,  is  used 
duplex,  and  is  the  fifth  of  the  Atlantic  cable* 
to  be  laid  by  the  Commercial  Cable  Company 


An  Alluring  Possibility 

Tim.  “ Say.  Pat.  wouldn't  It  he  great  now 
if  the  Emperor  of  Japan  should  die!” 

Pat.  " How  would  it  be  afhter  bein' 
great!” 

Tim.  “ Why,  sure!  Then  Teddy  Rooaevelt 
could  app'int  Bill  Taft  in  his  place.” 


Trade  Prosperity 

The  record  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  during  August  strongly  re- 
flect* the  prosperous  condition  of  trade  and 
industry.  Figures  just  published  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  through 
its  Bureau  of  Statistics,  show  that  exports 
of  manufacture*  during  the  *ingle  month  of 
August  have  inereased  nearly  $9,ono.o<io,  or 
about  25  per  cent.,  ns  compared  with  the 
*amc  month  of  last  year,  and  about  820.0<i0.- 
000  as  compared  with  August.  1901.  Mean- 
time the  manufacturers  have  increased  their 
consumption  of  material*  imported  for  n*e 
in  the  various  pnwesse*  of  domestic  indus- 
try. the  August,  1905.  import*  of  crude  arti- 
cle* for  u*e  in  manufacturing  hnving  in- 
creased nearly  8'2.004).4)00  over  the  import*  of 
August,  1904,  while  there  is  an  increase  of 
* In  >iit  $50 ,000.000  when  the  eight  month* 
ending  with  August  of  this  year  are  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  period  a year 
earlier.  That  class  of  manufacturers'  mate- 
rials designated  as  " wholly  or  partially 
manufactured  " also  shows  increased  imports 
— a Unit  81.04)0.000  during  August,  and  over 
$13.004) ,000  during  the  eight  months  ending 
with  August. 


A Profitable  Hunt 

A city  woman  who  recently  spent  a few 
day*  at  a farm  lamght  some  |»oultry  (rota 
the  farmer  with  a view  to  their  providing 
fresh  eggs  for  breakfast  every  morning.  She 
sent  them  to  town  by  messenger,  at  the  same 
time  despatching  a note  to  her  husband  tell 
ing  him  to  look  out  for  the  consignment. 
Hrr  hu*h»nd,  on  reaching  his  home,  that 
night  asked  if  the  pt.ullry  had  arrived.  H<* 
was  informed  that  they  had:  hut,  explained 
the  servant,  he  had  carelessly  left  the  base- 
ment door  open  and  they  had  all  escaped- 
A fowl  hunt  was  immediately  organic-'! 
Tile  next  day  the  husband,  meeting  his  wife 
on  her  return,  exclaimed:  “A  nice  time  I 
bad  with  your  poultry!  I spent  three  hours 
hunting  for  them  and  only  found  ten.'' 

" You  may  consider  yourself  lucky,  then.’' 
replied  hi*  wife,  “ for  I bought  only  six.” 
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Our  Record  In  Porto  Rico 

(Continued  (tom  page  io'ii.) 
that  American  mmmnnitim,  at*  a wholv,  lire 
rather  more  apt  than  not  to  prefer  mob  law 
to  due  nroccsH, 

Amerieatw  here  who  have  noted  the  |a*r- 
-istent  effort  to  create  diareapeet  for  Amer- 
ican authority  and  American  institution* 
keenly  regretted  thia  extraordinary  deliv 
eramv  on  the  |uirt  of  Judge  MacKenna. 
Their  surprise  at  the  matter  waa  all  the 
greater  from  the  fact  that  the  judge,  after 
characterizing  the  off race*  of  the  criminal* 
in  term*  of  uniiifasurnl  aereritv,  actually 
impnwisl  sentence*  upon  them  ho  light,  in 
view-  of  their  very  aggravated  guilt,  that  it 
i*  feared  some  of  the  leaa  intelligent,  aecii*- 
touted  a*  they  are  to  Spanish  rigor  in  anch 
«»**•*,  will  interpret  the  |M*ualty  as  rather 
■ -oiMionhig  the  offence  than  reprehending  it. 

In  enumerating  the  sourer*  from  which 
those  who  are  trying  to  create  falsi*  im- 
pression* concerning  American  habit*  and 
sentiment  derive  their  ammunition,  our  old 
friend*  the  whirling  dervinhe*  of  the  *rr- 
called  “ antlimperialimn  " are  not  to  lie  for- 
gotten. The  standard  nuthoritie*  in  thi* 
Massachusetts  cult  are  seriously  quoted  a* 
exponent*  of  true  American  sentiment  re- 
garding n*ir  insular  possession*  and  policy. 
Their  pink-ten  twitter,  no  lightly  ennsitleretl 
at  home,  i*  made  to  do  service  here  in  cm- 
lmrra*sing  American  effort,  just  a*  it  was 
made  to  do  service  in  causing  the  Ima  of 
valuable  American  lives  in  the  Philippines. 

Overwhelming  in  majority  a*  are  the 
new*pa|M-rs  devoting  their  energies  to  spread- 
ing the  doctrine  of  anti- Americanism  in 
Porto  Rico,  it  is  not  fjuite  nil  undivided 
journalistic  front  that  i*  arrayed  again*! 
u*.  As  strong  a paper  a*  any  on  the  island, 
and  the  strongest  in  loval  support  of  Amer- 
ica and  Americanism,  i*  the  one  which  Mr. 
Manuel  V.  Domenech  controls — The  Eagle, 
of  Pome.  Mr.  Domenech,  who  vraa  educated 
in  the  I'nited  States,  speak*  Knglish  with 
out  a trace  of  accent.  and  who  i*  American 
to  the  core  in  all  hi*  idea*  ami  leaning*,  is 
yet  a ls»rn  Porto- Rican,  and  devoted  heart 
ami  soul  to  whatever  he  conscientiously  !*■- 
lieve*  i*  for  the  island'*  la**t  interest*.  Al- 
most single-handed  ami  alone  he  i*  lighting 
through  the  column*  of  Thr  f’n gh  the  Imt 
tie  of  Americanism  against  practically  the 
united  force*  of  all  the  other  newspaper*  on 
the  island. 

And  yet  even  Mr.  Domenech  and  the  party 
he  represent*,  and  of  which  he  i*  a leader, 
ore  not  to  Is-' counted  us  in  sympathy  with 
the  present  American  administration  at 
San  Juan. 

Rut  that  is  another  story.  Its  narration 
involves  a plunge  into  the  tem|«'*tuniiH  seas 
of  I'orto-ltiean  polities. 


A Rose  by  another  Name 

I.\  tlie  long  und  unioning  chronicle  of 
dramatic  contretemps  none  is  more  ludicrous 
than  something  which  once  forced  itself 
into  the  stage  experience*  of  Clara  Morris. 
It  linp|M-nrd  year*  ago.  during  u New  York 
run  of  '•  Camille."  hut  it  was  so  far  from 
the  sort  of  thing  that  i*  easily  forgotten 
that  Mi*s  Morris  still  loves  to  tell  the  story, 
usually  prefacing  it  with:  "Somewhere  in 
the  wide,  wide  world,  there  i*  an  actor — 
and  a good  actor — who  cun  never  enl  celery 
without  thinking  of  me."  Then  she  explain*. 

“In  the  first  scene  of  'Camille.'  a*  you 
reniemlier,  .Irmwmf  take*  a rose  from  his 
mistress  as  a love-token.  Rut  thi*  particu- 
lar night,  just  before  we  reached  that  point. 
I suddenly  mi**ed  the  flower  from  it*  aceus- 
tnmed  place  on  my  breast.  I had  to  have 
the  blossom  or  something  for  a substitute; 
the  strength  of  the  scene  hung  on  it.  A*  I 
talked  my  line*  I limited  the  stage  with 
eager  ryes.-  Imt  no  rose  wa*  there,  and  tin- 
only  possible  something  in  it*  place  was  the 
celery  on  the  dinner  -table  of  the  setting. 

“ Any  port  in  u storm.  I moved  over  to 
the  table;  I twisted  the  celery  tops  into  a 
tight  hunch : and  I begun  the  words:  ‘Take 
thi*  flower.  If  held  and  caressed  it  will 
fade  in  an  evening.' 

*'  . I rmu ml  rose  to  the  occasion,  for  he  man- 
aged to  control  himself  long  enough  to  re- 
ply: * It  is  a cold,  aceutles*  flower.  It  is  a 
strange  flower.' 

And  I thoroughly  agreed  with  him!*' 


HUNTING  RIFLES  FOR  BIG  GAME. 

There  are  many  makes  of  hunting  rifles,  but  only  one  that  is  always  reliable : 
that's  the  Winchester.  Winchester  Repeating  Rifles  repeat.  They  don’t  jam, 
catch  or  fail  to  extract.  On  your  big -game  hunting  trip,  don't  handicap  yourself 
with  an  unreliable  rifle — take  a Wi  nehester.  They  are  made  in  calibers  suitable 
for  all  kinds  of  hunting  and  in  styles  and  weights  to  meet  a wide  diversity  of 
tastes.  Winchester  Rifles  and  Winchester  Cartridges  arc  made  for  one  another. 

FREE:  StnJ  n«™»  mnJ  ojjnu  om  a carj /or  «rr  Urgt  cmLJogui. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO..  ....  NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 
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Bills  of  exchange  bought  and 
told.  Cable  'I  rantfom  to  Eu 
_ roj*c  ami  South  Africa.  Com- 

01  mcrcial  and  Traveller*'  Latter# 

, of  Credit.  Collection*  made. 

CrPfl  t International  Cheques,  Or- 

U tlflcMM  ol  Deposit". 


Letters 


The 

Gambler 


Brown  Brothers  & Co., 

llAMkSM..  No.  r.t*  w»u  Smif 

The  Audit  Company  of  Net  York 


For  Attractive  Winter  Voyages 

Mce  die  C'Utvc  I'mcranune  ol  the 


HAMBURG- AMERICAN  LINE 

m ORIENT 

Including  MADEIRA.  SPAIN,  the  MEDITERRANEAN. 
EUYPT,  and  the  HOLY  l-ANO.  by  the 

SO  Mfl|  TVC  Fro*  Nee  York.  iaa.  30.  1006 
• W,  IYIUL  I f\L  llartfU.  :•  am  as* 


,Th°a  WEST  INDIES  Cruitei 
By  th«  “ PRIN2ESSIN  VICTORIA  LUISE” 


S.IU.  /J,  /SOB,  /Inr.l.,..  19  .Ul,  ; 
/>#.  s,  Jhtralii’H  Iti  .lityi  ; 

M.ir.  y,  Ihiraltou  S3  t/u/t  ; 


«'»/  //.*.!  n /»?-./ rj 

//T.S  4iuJ  upvae.l 
oil  H Ml  oiul  »/nruri/ 


SPECIAL  SHORT  CRUISES  IHJRINO  THE  PALL. 
SPUING.  AND  WINTER  MONTHS 
»y  a>  -ruivcKMMv  iineai*  uiwwi  -■rtaoB“ 


From  the  “ Cleveland  I. coder." 

/7JLORY  BE!  she  has  done  it 

u again! 

Who? 

Katherine  Cecil  Thurston,  au- 
thor of  that  fascinating  story  "The 
Masquerader.” 

In  Heaven’s  name,  what  has  she 
done  ? 

She  lias  written  THE  novel  of 
the  year  again. 

What  is  it  called  ? 

"The  Gambler.” 

.And  why  do  you  grow  thus 
hysterical  over  it  ? 

Because  cf  its  pull  on  the  sym- 
pathies. When  a woman  in  a book 
comes  out  of  its  pages,  and  grips 
you  like  one  in  real  life;  when  you 
get  all  a-tremble  for  fear  that  she 
may  do  this  thing  and  groan  and 
moan  because  she  does  do  that ; 
when,  in  a word,  she  seems  so  real 
that  your  interest  is  personal  and 
you  worry  over  her,  then  there  is 
even'  reason  to  exult. — Cleveland 
leader. 


I- rum  N>»  York  to  the  Mediterranean  mid  Adriatic  Sen* 
- ^ rni»e*  In  the  Mediterranean  anil  Adriatic  Sra>  and  to 
Kirriit  and  ll«e  I My  l.and. 


t'oinitleie  Itlm-r-irle-  and  lllii.tralvd  Hoiklrt*  will  br  sent 
promptly  to  uuy  addre**  upon  application  to  the 

HAMBURG- AMERICAN  LINE 

II  ItrM-l.v  ItnailHIS.  IM  IU-4-l.k  *M.  SI  HI-  M. 
«tw  tmik  rtutmuniu  iniiim  ar.  Min 


It  deserves  a wider  and  more 
enthusiastic  circle  of  readers  than 
"The  Masquerader.”  The  reader 
is  led  from  situation  to  situation 
with  an  unflagging  eagerness  to 
know  ‘‘what  next?” — N.  V.  Times. 


IVANTrn  Men  and  Women  to  demonitrate  and 

**  1 »il vert lae.  Salary.  M.OO  per  dayi  ex- 

prnvw  advanced.  IDEAL  U TI.KRY  CO.  Chfca«o. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK 
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,a  l■«71n»lU,M>ndlJ 

'(«  (tHifani  (mlMicff.  »</<»  •.*  H-O*  f<  ■ <*.,. 

?.**!  "T"?  Igfj  *ft»  y IV.  ftT.  tb«  OWm*.  th.  Umrt  ft.4  Ikft 
Haul,**  • nit  Jrmtlrj  la  IS.  vncliL  A*k  *»iir 
I rtluulili  I •" ft  or  HraihtrMft  Mol  rnameertel  ratirua 

Diamond  Cutters 

Weklchiinftkars.  Jewalers  f»r  Wt“  tWa«  (YO^of. 

Dept.  I.  <11,92  to  Wi  State  St..  ^ 


MOSS,  CO.  B»  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U,  ».  A 


“Nothing  Beyond!” 

— said  the  ancient  mariner,  driving  his  craft  to  the  verge  of 
the  world,  under  the  shadow  of  Gibraltar,  one  of  the  “ Pillars 
of  Hercules."  But  there  came  a race  that  knew  better. 


“ NOTHING  BEYOND  ! ” Nothing  saved  for  the  wife 
or  children,  nothing  to  protect  them  from  want  when  the 
bread-winner  goes — that  was  the  sad,  old  story 

Before  the  Days  of  Life  Insurance. 

But  there  came  a race  that  knew  better.  Six  million  policies 
are  in  force  to-day  in  The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of 
America.  There  is  something  beyond  for  the  beneficiaries 
of  these  solid,  liberal,  easv-to-understand  policies. 

Are  you  of  the  “nothing  beyond”  fraternity?  Let  us 
show  you  a simple  way  out  of  it.  Write  for  infornia- 
t’on  concerning  policies.  There  is  one  to  suit  you. 

T he  Pruddlticil 

el  Policiaa 

, INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

JfK'UfpontxI as  a Stuck < |,y ■ thr  >-!  ir  ...  lent*, 

Nairn  • A{e 

JOHN  I INiriHiii.  hmuMn 

Home  Office,  NEWARK.  N.  J. 

Occupation Dept.  T. 


Football  ol  the  'J 

f Continued  from  p*ffc  I 

provide  for  tlir  non  - purl  i mu 
IFaimw,  In  ease  such  » Inn  u 
unit  wire  agreed  to  by  the  prim- 
rolIrgM.  Him  die*r  i.llkial*  *ho 
jift.  not  to  tlir  caprices  u(  the  va 
but  iv>|M.iiftil»b*  only  to  thin  bo 
lonjf  n«  limy  performe*!  their  i 
hoard  de»irrd  they  should  U-  mt 
position*. 

It  ought  to  b«*  an  impn**ibi 
umpire.  for  iimtanee.  who  ha* 
two  nK*n  f or  alugging.  to  allow 
him  in  nt  the  rrt|iirwt  of  the  i*| 
evening  up  matter*.  hut  doing  tin 
IMiwibin  thing  for  thf  -port. 
uliMilutflv  rliwr  on  thin  point, 
ijualifh-tl  mwn  cannot  hr  rrturr 
purt  in  tin-  game.  And  yd  thi 
in  one  of  tlir  limit  important 
tin*  *••-.» -mi  bid  year,  and  tlut 
ofTieinl  who  ha*  no  nii|wri<x  in 
to  follow  tin*  lull  and  lie  on  ha 
play.  It  *i<  timloiilitnllv  mil 
of  judgment.  but  Jo  what  n pi«. 
ruling  bring  die  gainr? 

Inlet**  Minn*  luitrr  nno>  of  . 
ticiiiK  I*  arrited  nt  within  Ibr 
or  two,  tho  {•aim*  will  »tirrJv  mi  I 
.ohlitioii,  tho  flr*t  thing  we  «hj 
Ih*  n disagreement  upon  offirinh. 
bring  nUmt  n hronch  of  relatio 
mime  of  dtp  Ink  university*.  re#u 
gam*  being  play  ml.  newspapers 
of  iiocn»at  ion*  tuirk  ami  forth, 
v in ld«*  notoriety  luoughl  to  the 
mob. 

Of  tho  gientc-t  iiiipnrUrvr  ol 
ol  or.  in  tlir  foi  l that  President 
hi*i  initugiir.itrd  a movement  t 
low  ml  up  in  tho  printer  *.pirit,  w 
for  foot  lm  1 1 Ilian  could  any  nth 
la  lions.  I <«iUwll  player*  every*! 
elate  tbo  obligation.  ami  air  doinj 
to  show  that  appreciation. 

Tho  middle-  of  Odnlirr  tin-  gr 
1«all  situation  was  elm  eloping  in 
toroftlinx  way. 

Harvard  i»  to  make  one  mipwm 
dofmt  Vo lo.  Princeton  bn»  but  « 
and  that  i*<  how.  by  «>m*  of  tlio-r 
kirks  of  Ini*.  to  pul  tlir  hull  c 
g<wl.  Cornell  i»  iinximi*  to  tui 
bln  tui  IV iuim Ivania.  and  thr  X 
pi vr  iiuii’li  to  chock  thr  rofiejurrin 
and  otrinp  of  vii’tnrio*  of  Wot  I 

III  the  Middle-  Wont,  tliicajji) 
ovrry  mor^v  toward  at  la-t  rfopj 
•nanV  rnnquorinp  way*,  ami  on  t 
run  at.  Ilorkolov.  or.  iathrr,  thr 
of  California,  i*  liHikinx  for  rrtrnj> 
fanf, 

lauet.  but  oi|iially  arrioto.  h 

tempt  e.f  Itmwn  t>>  elrfrat  Dnrl 
t •*.iin  which  has  Urn  loo  xtronji 
for  tho  Inst  fow  year*. 

Anodwr  point  «if  intorr*t  with  tl 
te'iiin*  i»  tiint  of  nroriii);  or  rv<t 
at  auiuo  time  ilrfmtinx  cw  »f  t 

toniii*.  Tho  N'irxiniu  Pediicoht 

ju  hi  pod  to  tho  front  by  debut 
Point.  Thi*.  yonr  tlw*  Carlialo  J» 
elrr  ruaohoa  Womlruff  and  Kinney, 
tee  havr  n try  nt  ■oiw  of  thr  hij 
lend  mean  tee  Mirprixe-  tliren.  C 

would  like  very  inuoli  tfl  hunif  a 
Ke'ii Ip  on  her  bidt  njrain.  Uit  Ur  ' 
year  i»  not  a*  ctrnnjt  a»  tlmt  "(  h‘ 
of  two  year*  afro,  mid  in*te*el 
lonely  Urn  elofoatod  by  Colflat** 

Itrown  toward  tlio  end  of  thr 
likely  to  la*  eianitornu*.  and  ('*ilnn»b 
leer  mini  auiliitbiim  *rlir*lule  hn*ak» 
«'iiiii|eh'te|y.  may.  Inter  e».  h*  in  " 
yrara.  preewnt  »omr  erf  thr  larpr  b« 
ii  diNeyl'imblr  lift  roil  minute*, 

The  gpiwral  situadiut  ftf 
l’rinre'lon  oxerptiunnll.T  »t r«»H  •• 

Vale  epiitr  in  advance  in  elrfrnrr  »» 

*o  in  uttaok.  Ilnrrnnl  *trnn»rr  l» 
IVtinnylvanin  with  a n"'“  "'J1' 

unovpnly  dovpbi|iP(f:  O'lui"'1**  ' 

lev  fneu’ltv  deprivation*:  • 

worked,  blit  «<in»ielernhly 
former  hmmmi:  Annajadi*  »»|h  " 
mnterieil  tlenn  naunl.  ami  ' 

ii.  wiiw  ». -i.’ii r «i»i  «7' 

Mime  c»f  bet  veterans  ter*-atl>.  uni  » 
to  piny  the  w»n>e  old  ni«rri*i»r 
La*  dom*  «>  much  fur  tbrm. 
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New  York’s  First  Municipal 
Lighting  Station 

Ax  interesting  experiment  for  the  city  of 
New  Vork.  particularly  in  view  of  the  ore*- 
nil  municipal  campaign,  is  the  new  light- 
ing station  now  in  course  of  construction 
on  IManccy  Street  under  the  approach  to  the 
Williamsburg  Bridge.  This  will  be  the  first 
Municipal  lighting  station  to  be  operated  by 
the  city  of  New  York,  und,  judging  front  the 
present  rate  of  progress,  its  completion  at 
un  early  date  may  lie  expected.  The  plant 
nill  be  of  limited  capacity,  having  a ca- 
pacity "f  about  400  florae- |M>wer.  and  the 
current  produced  will  be  used  for  the  illu- 
mination of  the  Williamsburg  Bridge,  and 
if  there  is  a surplus  it  will  !*•  applied  to 
the  lighting  of  public-achonl  buildings  in  the 
vicinity. 

The  city  nill  be  under  no  cx|m-»kc  for  fuel, 
a«  the  waste  paper  and  other  combustible 
i libUlali  collected  by  the  atrret-cleaning  de- 
partment will  lie  utiliml,  and  the  plant 
nill  serve  the  double  purpose  of  disposing 
i f such  wastes  in  am  economical  manner,  as 
well  IIS  supplying  energy  for  lighting.  It  is  I 
Is-ing  built  under  expert  supervision,  and  ' 
will  sum  a ir<>n|  an  ample  test  of  what  cun 
s accomplished  in  the  city  of  New  York  ' 
in  the  nay  of  municipal  ownership  arid 
wntrol. 


Facts  about  Colton 

Tun  world'*  cotton  production  for  11)04, 
"tiring  commercial  channels,  was  18,041.850 
ulev  with  a total  consumption  of  15,474.- 
xn  Ules.  This  indicates  u surplus  in  (lie 
■orbl  s factory  supply  of  cotton  a mount - 
■ig  to  I mles.  The  total  production 

ad  consumption  of  cotton,  however,  docs 
•4  represent  the  full  statistics  for  the 
",l-  quantities  of  cotton  are  grown 

ad  consumed  in  ('hint.  Japan,  Asiatic  Bus 
•*.  and  other  Kastern  countries,  ami  in 
"Mlh  and  Central  America,  which  do  not 
itT  into  iummereial  clianneU.  ami  cannot 
’ ♦’•••mated  with  any  certainty. 


Innumerable 

MauIHTXATE  flu  /iritoncr  arretted  on  a 
'"•<1-  of  diuorderlff  conduct t.  " Now  tell 
V"m,  «IM  fou  have  to  drink  on 

* u*.v  in  question? 

J Maun  Ed.  - How  ran  I tell,  your  Honor? 
was  on  me  holiday.” 


A Sure  Thing 


\ isk  roit  who  posed  as  something  of  a 
was  (Mssing  a stone  cutter*  yard,  when 
„ , sp’iik  to  the  pro[irietor,  who 

• o ..ww*  on  • toinbafonc. 

- i.  Mid  i In-  d.Hlor,  -•  I .iiiiiKMe  .vli.n 

you  B.'l  rmdv  for 

low-mo,: 

"I"-”  *«"■*.  ' In  tiirrn- 

“l1  ’l-l-'-l-."  »«.  (tip  re- 
it  I 1 "•"!  “ ,|,H-,,*ring  of  the  pa- 

11  1 U'**  right  oil.  * v 


ANEW 


ELECTRIC 

BROUGHAM 


T'M^'-Xvin  nC"  El“lric  llrouKlum 

*l.  **  niuch  lighter  than  any  electric  Brougham  previously 
mad*’ *dm,,,,nK  ,he  U8e  «f  resilient  Pneumatic  Tire**  P 
I he  maximum  speed  is  |8  miles  an  hour. 

There  are  many  important  improvements. 

lrs  an,»Td.S  three  reverse,  give  flexibility  of  operation, 

throu  hout  * ***  Corfec1,  ,,s  convenience*  of  travel  ’ de  luxe 

This  vehicle  is  made  for  private  use  only,  and  is  designed  to  sue- 
TOW^v^rlrs0  Tbl“  F eCKIC  rou*hams-  which  have  been  favorite 
iSv  ',’1  lfOPie  who  haVC  an(|  demand  .he  best  of  every, 
thing,  in  New  \ork.  London.  Pans  and  other  laige  cities 

Tosamechass.sarc  supplied  Undaule.  Vicioriaund  Hansom  bodies. 
To  secure  early  delivery  order*  should  be  placed  now. 

and  P«fcra, We  among  eletiric  vehicles  ate  the 
I.L,hiei  Columbia*— Surreys.  V iciurla-l'haeton*  und  Runabout* 


B ^*1,  Columbia  Elwotrlo  Ctnlsiea  are  eoviiDoed  with  r.M.'' 
Smart elTdevelop^d  ^255! 1-Wy  e,ftc,•n,  *nd  P**«M  vehicle 


ELECTRIC  VEHICLE  CO..  Hartford.  Conn. 

Y®**  Usance:  in  Ijf.-U<  West  jgth  Street 
( mi.  .co  [|.«h,  it  |.  „ i . MwhiRan  Avrner 

Cotunibu  Uotor  \ rtm  lr  tv,  ,b-„  5Unht.|ir  Slm-r 

l-iiit.,,.,  eai.  Rctm.rW.Bta  E VcSkVCo  . >.o  N Itro.’-i  Sum 
W.  till*  ETON  » ••in*  toll  E V TnUbporUtiuu  t o iilli.Mm-l 
.ml  Ohm  A.cnuc. 

P.sts  A Rianrhi.  ■««  Boulrvi,..!  MaWhrrbn 
Vrw(Wvl.idoj(M  .if  LuraW  Aafcwrfair  M. rmmUui 


^berc  It  Belonged 

lU*S"r  «»tw~  „.l  .ubtnii 

L Vul.  *.  Iviiilnl  for  «-v. 

Bn  Fln»lly  she  sent  him  a note 

Iiortlv  afll‘  !,rr  ,r?n*  in  H"  '' 
Iv„r'  M.1  c4"m‘  editor'*  reply  : 

■r  tlot|d»  dvi*c  y°«  pul  it  with 


HASWELL’S  OLD  NEW  YORK 

“ Rrminbcences  of  an  Octogenarian  of  the  Qty  of  New  York  " 

The  volume  is  a perfect  mine  of  topographical  information.  It  h.is  something  to  sav  about 
innumerable  landmarks,  about  the  streets  and  their  names,  about  restaurants  and  places  of 
. amusement  noted  in  their  day.  about  the  thousand  and  one  things  which  gave  New  York  its  phys- 
iognomy. about  the  thou*. mil  and  one  celebrities  who  were  prominent  m the  making  of  the  city. 
With  port r Ait  of  the  Author,  marry  illustrAtions.  And  mAp  of  Nenv  York  m 1816.  Crorun  8w.  fJ.OO 

HARPER  BROTHERS.  PUBLISHERS.  FRANKLIN  SQUARE.  NEW  YORK 
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HIS  JOB. 


Prison  Warder  (to  new  arrival):  “Now  you’re  'ere,  my  lad,  you’ll  ’ave  10 
work.  What’s  your  trade?" 

New  Arrival:  “Pinchin’  milk-cans." 


TARGET  SHOOTING 

IS  CONTINUALLY  GROWING  IN  FAVOR. 


IT  MAKES  CLEAR  EYES  AND  STEADY  NERVES 

••E.  C.”  OR  SCHULTZE  SMOKELESS  POWDERS  LOADED 
IN  YOUR  SHELLS  WILL  ALWAYS 
GIVE  SATISFACTION. 


Laflin  & Rand  Powder  Company 
New  York  Cay 
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THE  GAMBLER.  By  the  Author  of  THE  MASQUERADER 


| Hunter 
| Whiskey 

> Rich  in  Flavor 
J Mellowed  by  Age 


SPENCERIAN 

PERFECT 

Steel  Pens 
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The  Great  Passenger  Line  of  America— NEW  YORK  CENTRA! 


QUICK.  LUXURIOUS  ROUTE  TO  THE  ORIENT 

Great  Northern  Steamship  Co. 
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SEATTIE  and  JAPAN,  CHINA,  PHILIPPINES 
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LONDON  FILMS 

By 

WILLIAM 
DEAN 
HOWELLS 

Mr  Howells 
carried  .in  .i|>]>rc* 
dative  mental 
kodak  with  hint 
during  his  recent 
London  sojourn, 
and  his  delightful 
talk  about  sights 
and  people  in  the  English  metropolis  is  mnst 
engaging,  lie  draws  apt  and  humorous  con- 
trasts between  New  York  and  London,  ( hat- 
ting about  the  weather,  street  sights  and  noises, 
rambles  about  town,  and  his  adventures  with 
English  lodgings  and  hansoms.  Every  page 
offers  charm  and  entertainment. 
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For  the  Theatre  or  Evening  Use 
Surrey,  Type  Two,  $1,650.00 

Thw  car.  handsomely  finished,  'eating  five  people,  wilh  Urge 
roomy  tonneau,  well  protected  from  storms  by  canopy  tap.  plale 
glass  front  and  side  curtains,  is  built  for  solid  comfort,  and  nfl 
surmount  all  ordinary  grade*  without  the  u*e  of  wcond  «>«d. 

A practical  demon*! ration  at  any  Rambler  agency  of  Kambkr 
ca*e  of  control,  simplicity  and  reliability  of  mechanism,  slight 
co*t  of  fuel  and  maintenance,  will  prove  to  you  that  the 
Rambler  is  the  car  for  yoo  to  buy. 

Swrr**  Type  Two.  Illuitrurd  sheer , row  pine  .«,»  rlml 
J *'**•  h»m, «...  i .i.  SI  am  us  >fmt  TJ,taS 

dnciltimc  sit  dlflerml  GKxic.i.  |mm  sayi.mi  inftnew 

Thes.  K.  Jeffery  4 Co..  Main  Office  and  Factory.  Kra«slu  Ml.  a Li 
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Rebecca  Mary 


new  thir 


by 

ANNIE 

HAMILTON 

DONNELL 

'THE  story  ol 
* an  amiable  anc 
singular  child  and 
her  unusual  quesl 
for  affection  — a 
book  which  will 
prove  a revela- 
tion to  all  men 
and  women,  it 
is  altogether 


ing  in  fiction,  and  is  rapidly  achieving 
wide  popularity.  The  illustrations, by  Elizabeth 
Shippen  Green,  make  the  volume  unusually  at- 
tractive. 

Price , Si. 50 
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COMMENT 

Elskwiikbk  we  consider  at  Mime  length  the  incident*  and 
lit©  significance  of  what  may  fairly  be  described  as  Mr. 
Roosevklt's  triumphal  tour  tlirougli  ninny  Southern  Stales 
as  well  ns  its  probable  relation  to  his  railway  rate-making 
programme.  We  would  here  simply  direct  attention  to  the 
light  thrown  in  some  of  his  rpeochc*  on  the  latest  revised 
edition  of  hi*  views  concerning  certain  policies  and  projects 
not  directly  connected  with  the  country’s  internal  adminis- 
tration. For  example,  in  the  principal  add  tvs*  which  he 
delivered  at  Richmond,  the  President  told  his  auditors  that 
in  foreign  affairs  we  must  make  up  our  minds  that,  whether 
wc  wish  it  or  not,  we,  as  u great  people,  havo  to  play  a great 
part  in  the  world.  It  is  not  open  to  us  to  choose  whether 
we  will  play  that  great  part  or  not.  Play  it  we  must;  al! 
we  can  decide  is  whether  wo  shall  play  it  well  or  ill.  Mr. 
RoosKVklt  went  on  to  indicate  how  lie  thought  it  ought  to 
bo  played  and  would  be  pta.vcd.  In  his  judgment  aud,  as  he 
believed,  in  the  judgment  of  his  countrymen,  our  mission  in 
th«  world  should  be  one  of  peace;  but  not  the  pcacu  of 
cravens' — a peace  granted  contemptuously  to  those  who  pur- 
chase it  by  surrendering  the  right.  On  the  contrary,  lie  held 
that  our  Voice  would  In?  effective  for  |>oace,  because  it  would 
bo  raised  for  righteousness  first,  and  for  peace  only  as  the 
handmaiden  of  righteousness.  We  must  be  scrupulous  in 
resjwcting  the  rights  of  the  weak,  hut  at  the  same  time  no 
less  careful  to  make  it  evident  that  we  do  not  so  aet  through 
fear  of  the  strong.  Scrupulous  in  doing  justice  to  other*, 
we  should  be  uo  less  scrupulous  iu  exacting  justice  for  our- 
selves. 

On  the  one  hand,  Mr.  Rooskvklt  would  have  us  tie- 
ware  of  the  sinister  mid  cynical  teaching  which  would 
persuade  us  to  disregard  ethical  standards  in  international 
relations,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  lie  no  leas  upon  our  guard 
a^ain-t  the  hurtful  folly  which  would  stop  the  whole  work 
of  civilisation  by  a well-meant  but  silly  jiersislency  in  try- 
ing to  api>I.V  to  peoples  unripe  ami  unfitted  for  them  tlmsu 
theories  of  government  and  national  action  for  which  only 
the  must  advanced  races  are  aduptisl.  The  allusions  to  I jit  in- 
American  republics  and  to  the  Filipinos  are  sufficiently  ob- 
vious. Mr.  Rooskvm.t  went  on  to  remind  his  hearers  that 
in  undertaking  to  build  the  Panama  Canal  we  have  neces- 
sarily undertaken  to  police  the  sens  at  either  end  of  it;  which 
iieai ns  that  W«  have  a peculiar  interest  in  the  preservation 
of  order  itt  the  coast*  and  islands  of  the  Curihhcnn.  He 
expressed  the  conviction  that,  with  a little  wise  and  generous 
aid.  it  will  be  practicable  for  us  to  help  even  the  must  back- 
ward of  the  peoples  in  these  coasts  and  islands  along  the 
|,t,ill  of  orderly  lilierfy  so  that  they  con  stand  alone.  He 
added  the  warning  that  if  wo  decline  to  give  such  help  the 
outcome  nwv  In*  bad  tor  them  and  for  u*.  mid  in  the  end 
will,  in  all  likelihood,  cause  us  to  faw  humiliation  or  blood- 
sltcd. 


This  journal  has  often  pointed  out  the  imperutiTr 
sity,  if  we  would  discharge  our  duty  to  the  Purto- 
and  Filipinos— the  duty  of  giving  them  not  only  tr 
lity,  order,  and  education,  but  also,  and  above  all.  pn 
—that  we  should  lose  no  time  iu  demolishing  the  leg 
impediments  hastily  interposed,  with  good  inteutiotu  In 
disastrous  results,  by  Congress  to  the  inflow  of  Al: 
capital  and  enterprise  iuto  the  island*.  It  was  at  . 
Iltat  the  President  dwelt  with  emphasis  on  the  nml  of 
action  in  thut  direction.  He  told  the  Georgian*  il 
unwisdom  of  any  well-meaning  but  misguided  effort-  i 
corporate  activity  has  been  shown  in  striking  fashion 
recent  years  by  our  experience  in  the  Philippine* 
Porto  Rico.  Mr.  Roosevelt  concedes  that  our  Feder* 
la  tor*  very  properly  desired  that  the  islands  should 
ex|)loitcd  by  adventurers  without  regard  to  the  letter 
the  insular  population*.  He  wont  on,  however,  to  -a 
unfortunotely.  in  its  zeal  to  shield  the  islands  fran 
improperly  exploited  Congress  took  measures  of  such  - 
as  seriously,  mid  in  some  eases  vitally,  to  hanqw  and 
the  development  of  our  transmarine  tkpendeneir*. 
is  nothing  that  the  islands  need  more  than  to  ban 
great  natural  resources  adequately  developed.  Yet 
resources  can  be  developed  only  by  the  abundant  u-e 
ital,  which,  of  course,  will  Dot  be  pul  into  them  eii 
terms  sufficiently  advantageous  to  offer  reasonable  pr 
of  good  remuneration.  Mr.  Rouskvklt  recognized  i 
have  made  the  terms  not  merely  hard,  but  practioil 
hibitory,  with  the  result  that  American  eapitul  gm 
foreign  countries,  like  Mexico,  uud  is  there  used  to  i 
tnense  benefit  of  the  country  through  its  development 
it  cannot  go  into  our  own  poawnaiona  nr  be  used  to 
tin*  lands  under  our  own  Hag.  The  r-hief  sufferers 
stute  of  thing*  are  the  {teople  of  tlu?  islands  tbemselvt" 
Porto- Ricans  and  Filipinos,  who  leant  what  the  P? 
said  at  Atlanta  about  their  vital  interest  and  capita! 
anee,  will  hope,  as  we  hope,  that  the  Fifty-ninth  ('• 
will  redress  the  one  and  foster  the  other  by  modify 
strictive  legislation  mid  permitting  tike  vast  natural  rr 
of  our  insular  powKsiions  to  feel  the  bracing  and  frur 
touch  of  capita}.  We  are  almost  ready  to  believe  tha 
is  foundation  for  the  report  that  this  winter  there  wi 
out  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  H< 
Representatives  a bill  providing  for  the  free  entry  n 
country  of  Filipino  products,  and  also  opening  up  the 
pines  together  with  Porto  Rico  to  investment. 

It  was  also  at  Atlanta  that  the  President  had  **a 
interesting  u<  say  alsmt  our  relations  to  China,  and.  inei 
ly,  about  tlte  recent  attempt  to  boycott  American  m 
ties  in  tluit  country.  The  subject  was  suited  to  the  ! 
for  ut  present  our  market  for  cotton  is  largely  in 
and  the  boycott  of  our  goods  in  that  country  during 
six  months  bus  had  a specially  injurious  effect  on  out 
manufacture*.  Mr.  Rooscvixt  pointed  out  that  *1 
Federal  government  had  done,  and  would  cootiaue 
all  it  could  to  stop  the  boycott,  the  most  effective  i 
to  that  end  would  need  the  cooperation  of  Congrw 
President  means,  he  says,  to  insist  firmly  on  our  ititeri 
rights,  but  he  shows  himself  keenly  alive  to  the  h 
we  must  perform  our  international  duties  as  exactly 
insist  upon  our  rights.  It  is  true  enough  that  we 
into  an  internal  ional  court  of  equity  unless  ire  so  **' 
hands.  We  cannot  call  upon  China  to  do  u*  just  ice 
we  do  China  justice.  The  President  is  right,  of 
designating  our  attitude  toward  the  Chinese  whr>  r 
this  country  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  boycott  of  "‘.i 
iu  China.  The  time  ha*  gone  by  when  we  cooW  d 
eye*  to  tite  truth  that  we  have  fallen  slx»rt  in 
toward  the  poplp  of  Chinn.  No  doubt  in  the  disne 
this  subject  the  President  feels,  like  Deademm*.  1 
••an  see  here  a divided  duty.  He  known  and  any*  tb-tt 
bound  in  the  interest  of  our  own  wage-workers  to  t» 
Chinese  of  the  coolie  class — that  is,  laborers.  driM 
skilled — to  co me  hither. 


There  is  no  obligation  paramount  to  that  of  aclf-pc'*^- 
and  the  first  step  toward  national  glf-pnorntw*  !* 
set vc  the  well-being  of  the  wage-worker.  The 
thoroughly  convinced,  he  said,  tluit  the  well-being  o ■ 11 
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workers  demands  the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese  coolies.  Ho 
trc*  at  the  same  tins;  that  the  law  of  exclusion  should  be 
enforced  with  as  little  hardship  as  possible,  and  that  we  ought 
to  show  every  courtesy,  consideration,  and  encouragement 
to  all  Chinese  not  of  the  laboring  class  who  conic  to  this 
country.  Ft  is,  indeed,  indisputable  that  to  every  Chinese 
iravcllcr  or  student,  business  man  or  professional  man,  should 
tic  given  the  same  right  of  entry  to.  and  the  same  courteous 
-rent  incut  in.  this  country  ns  an-  accorded  to  the  student  or 
raveller,  tlu*  bltsinpss  man  or  professional  man,  of  any  other 
lation.  Our  laws  and  treaties  should  be  so  framed  and  so 
scented  as  to  afford  an  absolute  guarantee  of  such  treatment 

0 all  Chinese  except  those  of  the  excluded  coolie  class.  The 
’resident  demanded  such  a guarantee  in  our  national  iu- 
first,  and  especially  in  the  interest  of  the  Pacific  slope  and 
■f  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  reminding  us  how 
hort -sighted  it  would  bo  for  us  to  permit  foreign  competitors 
a drive  us  from  the  Chinese  markets  for  cotton.  lie  added, 
•Jiat  is  unquestionably  true,  that  the  uction  needed  on  the 
art  of  Congress  is  called  for  by  considerations  higher  than 
•lose  of  selfish  interest.  If  is  culled  for  in  the  name  of  what 

1 ju-f  and  right.  Thp  United  States  ought  to  take  the  lead 
1 establishing  international  relations  on  the  same  basis  of 
pright  and  honest  dealing  which  is  regarded  as  essential 
i transactions  between  man  and  man. 


We  am  not  surprised  at  the  sennit  ion  caused  among  Wash* 
urton  ]x>liticiaiis  by  the  aggressive  tenor  of  certain  utter- 
ices  in  the  spiwh  made  on  October  21  at  Akron,  Ohio, 
Secret aiy-of* Wa r Taft.  Nobody  who  knows  Mr.  Roosr- 
:lt  can  have  expected  him  to  leave  unanswered  the  attack 
iide  by  Senator  Fokakkh  on  tlie  railway  rate-making  policy 
the  administration.*  It  could  scarcely  have  been  foreseen, 
wever,  that  the  administrationV  s|«ikesman.  Secretary  Taft, 
>uld  go  out  of  his  way  to  denounce  Cox,  the  Cincinnati 
■*,  who,  hist  year,  brought  about  Mr.  IIekrmk’s  Doming- 
•a  far  the  Governorship,  nnd  who  is  Kokakkk’s  principal 
i-ker  for  the  Republican  nomination  for  the  Presidency 
IWW.  As  things  now  stand,  notice  has  been  served  on 
s-rs.  Elkin H,  Forakku,  fl  nl„  that  they  can  no  longer  mask 
•ir  hostility  to  the  President’s  rate-making  programme 
d*r  tlw-  pretence  of  iiersonul  admiration  for  Mr.  Rooskvklt 
a man.  Tltey  must  come  out  into  the  open  and  avow 
mly  whether  they  d Cairo  to  be  eounted  among  the  friends 
the  enemies  of  the  administration.  44  Under  which  King, 
Bxihmf  Speak,  or  die!”  Time  will  show  how  many  Sen- 
rs  have  the  nerve  to  pick  up  the  guuutlet.  Meanwhile 
cannot  but  recognize  that  it  would  have  been  hard  to  find 
nan  better  qiinlificd  by  experienne  and  sagacity  than  is 
■ludge  Taft  to  appear  ns  the  advocate  of  a measure  dear 
tin.*  President’s  heart.  Speaking,  as  ho  was,  to  fellow 
Kens  in  his  native  State,  none  could  know  better  than  he 
•'  to  disarm  opponents,  win  over  neutrals,  and  encourage 
■nds.  It  is  true  that  he  took  for  granted  the  const  it  u- 
lality  of  the  |*nwer*  which  it  is  promised  to  lodge  in  the 
srstate  Corniueree  Commission  — an  assumption  which 
"*  somewhat  rash  in  view  of  tlie  powerful  argument 
eh  was  of  late  sot  forth  by  ex-Secretary  Oi.xky,  and  to 
eh  we  have  formerly  invited  attention. 


wa»  the  objection  of  expediency  to  which  Secretory  Taft 
uiiyely  addressed  himself.  This  objection  he  undertook 
"'''mire  by  acknowledging  (bat  at  present  tlie  great  bulk 
nil  way  nfe»  an*  retisonable.  botli  in  and  of  tlieinselves. 
in  respect  to  otlier  rates.  Only  in  comparatively  few 
*•  Ik*  said,  could  rates  now  bo  described  as  unreasonable 
fraught  with  serious  injustice;  und  lie  expressed  the  eon* 
••n  dun  so  soon  as  sufficient  machinery  for  the  correction 
1,1 1-  surviving  abuses  could  b< ■ offered  by  the  law  they 
'•f-rtnin  to  disappear.  Ho  pointed  out  that  only  two 
1 amendments  to  the  existing  statute  were  advocated, 
'burst,  a provision  authorizing  the  Interstate  Commerce 
mission,  when  declaring  a rate  to  lie  unreasonable,  to 
ir,‘  at  the  *nnie  time  what  would  be  the  iimxiiiium  reaaon- 
rufc.  and  to  make  an  order  requiring  a given  interstate 
•a*  to  reduce  its  rate  to  that  maximum;  and.  secondly. 
t>Vll‘i°n  requiring  tin*  said  interstate  carrier,  under  a 
penalty,  to  render  obedienoe  to  the  commission’*  order, 
L'h  to  the  carrier  would  la*  reserved  an  opportunity  of 
•sting  die  Ketlernl  court  to  set  aside  the  onler  b.v  utifter- 


sedea*.  or  by  final  decree.  From  the  passage  of  these  two 
short  amendments  Secretary  Taft  declared  that  ho  looked  for 
no  great  economic  revolution.  He  regarded  the  amendments 
:ia  most  conservative,  and  really  calculated  to  uphold  the 
existing  system  of  private  ownership  against  the  socialistic 
scheme  of  government  ownership.  He  was  confident,  he  said, 
that  after  the  new  powers  had  been  exercised  b.v  the  commis- 
sion for  a number  of  years,  trust  in  its  ability  and  fairncan 
would  be  fell  b.v  railways  a«  well  as  by  shippers.  He  pointed 
out.  finally,  that  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  for  determining  whether  a given  rate  is  in 
itself  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  aud  whether  circumstances 
justify  discrimination  between  rates,  would  have  to  be  obeyed 
as  scrupulously  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  un- 
der the  new  taw  u«  under  the  old.  In  otlier  words.  Secretary 
Taft  depicted  the  President  as  the  best  friend  and  wisest 
ohnmpion  that  the  railways  posses*. 


The  visit  of  Secretary  Taft  and  his  guests  to  the  Philip- 
pines prompts  us  to  repent,  what  we  hare  often  pointed  out, 
thut  we  had  no  moral  right  to  assume  control  of  the  futc  of 
the  peoples  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippine  Archipelago  unless 
wo  recognized  the  duty  of  making  some  sacrifices  on  their  be- 
half. If  we  were  determined  to  rob  those  islands  of  their 
former  prosperity  by  denying  to  them  the  privileges  aud  pro- 
tection which  citizens  of  tlie  United  States  enjoy,  we  should 
have  listened  to  the  anti-imperialists,  and  let*  the  islundcrs 
work  out  their  own  destinies,  as  hot  they  could,  in  inde- 
pendence, or  under  the  a*gis  of  some  foreign  power.  It  is  an 
indisputable  fact  that  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  were 
more  prosperous  under  the  Spanish  regime  than  they  are  now. 
Those  islands,  before  the  Spanish  war,  had  a market  for  tlieir 
principal  agricultural  staple*;  that  is  to  say,  there  was  a sat- 
isfactory demand  from  their  mother  country  for  the  coffee  of 
Porto  Rico  nnd  the  tobacco  of  the  Philippines.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  if  a coffee  industry  equal  in  importance  to 
that  which  Porto  Rico  imsscsscd  six  years  ago  existed  in  one 
or  more  of  our  States,  it  would  be  effectively  protected  by 
a duty  on  the  berry  imported  from  foreign  countries.  Our 
native  tobacco  is  protected,  and  it  follows  that  if  the  tobacco 
of  the  Philippines  in  its  raw  or  manufactured  form  were  ad- 
mit toil  to  the  United  States  free  of  duty,  a powerful  stimulus 
would  lie  imparted  to  its  production.  There  was  n considerable 
demand  for  it  uuder  the  W alk  Kit  tariff  before  the  civil  war. 
But  who  now  smokes  a Manila  cheroot  or  cigar?  We  import 
the  Sumatra  leaf  for  wrappers  iu  large  quantities,  but  expert* 
in  tobacco  culture  arc  agreed  that  precisely  the  same  article 
might  lie  produced  under  our  own  Hug  in  the  Philippines.  Our 
Federal  legislators  and  the  industrial  interests  that  they  rep- 
resent seem  to  have  proceeded,  in  dealing  with  our  insular  ac- 
quisitions, on  the  assumption  that  tlie  only  problem  with  which 
we  are  confronted  is  an  educational  one.  We  are  told  tlmt  an 
energetic  and  a reasonably  successful  effort  has  been  made  to 
improve  the  primary-school  systems  of  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines.  This,  indeed,  ought  we  to  have  done,  hut  not  to 
have  left  otlier  things  undone.  What  effect  beyond  breeding 
discontent  can  increased  educational  facilities  have  upon  u 
people  which  finds  it  more  difficult  to  earn  a livelihood  than 
it  was  under  the  rule  of  Spain  ? 


It  ought  to  be  palpable  to  every  fair-minded  man  that  in  our 
treatment  of  our  transmarine  dependencies  we  have  lieguu 
at  the  wrong  end.  W<-  ought  to  take  u lesson  from  the  course 
pursued  by  England  in  Eg.vpt  and  by  Holland  in  the  Dutch 
East  Indies.  The  English  and  the  Dutch  have  recognized  that 
education  was  not  the  primary  want  of  the  fellaheen  in  the 
Nile  Delta  nnd  of  the  ryots  of  Java  and  Sumatra.  Their 
primary  want  wus  rescue  from  starvation:  self-government  can 
bide  its  time.  Owing  to  the  just  und  wise  fiscal  met  lewis  in- 
troduced b.v  the  English,  and  the  vast  public  works,  including 
appliances  for  irrigation,  constructed  by  them,  tlie  prosperity 
of  Egypt  is  greater  to-day  than  it  ever  was  in  the  palmiest 
times  of  the  Ptolemies  or  the  Pn  ur \oim.  In  the  island  of  Java, 
the  Dutch,  within  a hundred  years,  have  enabled  tlw  soil  to 
support  in  relative  comfort  ten  times  as  many  human  being* 
a-  the  island  harbored  at  the  close  of  I lie  eighteenth  century. 
The  condition  of  Porto  Rico  and  tlw-  Philippine-  ut  the  end  of 
a lustrum  of  American  rule  presents  a melancholy  contrast. 
The  natives  of  those  island-  may  have  had  less  education 
under  the  Spanish  regime,  but  they  had  letter  slwltcr  and  more 
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to  eat.  The  sad  truth  cannot  be  explained  away.  It  is  a dis- 
grace to  American  civilization.  We  have  refused  to  protect 
tlie  coffee  of  Porto  Rico,  on  the  plea  that  the  imposition  of  a 
duty  on  the  berry  inquirlcd  from  foreign  countries  would  raise 
the  cost  of  a beverage  consumed  in  every  American  dwelling — 
as  if  such  a reason  would  have  been  aecepted  for  a moment  if 
coffee  wen*  grown  in  one  of  our  States,  as  sugar  is  grown  in 
Louisiana.  We  have  refused  to  admit  the  tobacco  of  the  Phil- 
ippines to  our  ports,  duty  free,  lest  it  should  compete  with  our 
native  product,  thus  subjecting  a people  whom  we  an*  holding 
in  tutelage  against  their  will  to  economic  diaabilitics  that 
we  would  not  dare  even  to  suggest  in  the  ease  of  the  inhale 
itants  of  one  of  our  Territories.  There  has  heen,  in  a wort!, 
a mawkish  admixture  of  Phariseoism  and  hypocrisy  with 
neglect  of  their  industrial  interests  and  with  glaring  fiscal  dis- 
crimination iu  our  treatment  of  our  oversea  possessions. 


The  latest,  hut  not  by  any  means  the  only,  victim  of  what 
may  fairly  Is*  termed  the  Pennsylvania  State  - Treasury 
tragedy  is  T.  Lee  ('lark.  cashier  of  the  wrecked  Enterprise 
National  Hank  of  Allegheny,  who  in  the  week  ending  October 
if  1 was  driven  to  suicide  hy  his  inability  to  make  good  the 
largo  sums  of  money  advance!  by  him  to  politicians  on  worth- 
less securities.  It  appears  that  for  many  years  n fund  of 
about  ten  million  dollars  belonging  to  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ami  an  equivalent  amount  Udonging  to  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  have  been  kept  on  depoait  with  certain  favored 
banks,  on  the  understanding  that  credit  should  Ik*  given  to 
the  leaders  of  the  Republican  organization  in  the  State  and 
city,  up  to  at  least  ten  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  of  State 
and  city  funds  deposited,  with  or  without  k«mkJ  collateral. 
Yet.  although  charges  of  dishonesty  in  the  management  of 
the  State  Treasury  have  re|K*ntedly  been  made  during  polit- 
ical campaigns  in  Pennsylvania,  those  charge*  have  never 
been  sustained,  because  the  treasurer's  books  have  been  so 
kept  that  restitution  could  lie  maile  at  any  time,  without 
the  exact  date  of  the  repayment  becoming  a matter  of  record, 
and  because  rich  men  and  opulent  corporations  have  always 
been  ready  to  “get  behind  the  Treasury”  and  make  good 
the  shortage.  Of  individual  victims,  however,  the  talc  is  long. 
J.  Blakk  Walters,  cashier  of  the  State  Treasury,  took  refuge 
in  suicide  from  exposure.  A.  Wilson  Norris,  who  was 
Auditor-General  of  the  State,  drank  himself  to  «icuth  in  nu 
effort  to  forget  his  |M«rt  in  o raid  on  the  Treasury  involving 
$400,000.  Benjamin  J.  Haywood,  State  Treasurer,  died  on 
the  eve  of  standing  in  the  dock  with  Qt  \v  to  answer  a charge 
of  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  State  through  the  defunct  Peo- 
ple's Hank.  Implication  in  the  same  cam*  had  led  John  S. 
Hopkins,  cashier  of  the  lunik  just  mentioned,  to  take  his 
own  life:  it  was  an  examination  of  the  jiapers  left  by  Hop- 
kins that  led  to  Senator  Qi'av's  arrest.  It  is  said  that  T.  Lee 
Clark  also  left  a paper  indicating  the  politicians  who,  iu 
return  for  securing  deposits  of  State  money,  had  exacted 
the  accommodation  which  wn*eked  the  Enterprise  National 
Hank.  The  report  is  current  that  no  effort  has  been  spared 
by  the  persons  impliuitcd  to  gain  piHKsnimi  of  this  document, 
which  might  have  a decisive  effect  on  the  fate  of  the  Repub- 
lican organization  in  Pennsylvania  at  tho  eomiug  election. 
The  exposure  of  the  improper  relation  of  the  State  Treasury 
to  the  Enterprise  National  Hank  was  made  by  Hum  km  L. 
CasTLE,  Prohibition  candidate  for  4 us  f ice  of  the  Superior 
Court,  who.  as  counsel  for  another  bank,  learned  the  facts 
and  tlie  names  of  the  men  responsible  for  them.  The  stars 
in  their  courses  seem  to  be  fighting  for  the  suivess  of  the 
uprising  in  Philadelphia  to  overthrow  the  ring  which  has  so 
long  been  dominant  in  that  city  and  throughout  the  Keystone 
State. 


There  is  no  livelier  campaign  now  going  on  in  the  United 
States  than  that  which  is  progressing  in  Maryland  against 
the  proposed  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution,  which, 
while  ostensibly  intended  to  wipe  out  the  negro  vote,  seems 
certain  also  to  disfranchise  thousands  of  white  men.  The 
protagonist  of  the  fight  against  the  amendment  has  been 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Secretary  of  tlie  Navy,  but  he 
has  ju*t  secured  an  unexpected  coadjutor  in  the  (lemon  of 
Senator  Gorman'*  Democratic  colleague.  Senator  Ravnkk. 
In  an  open  letter  Mr.  Ratnkr  denounces  the  so-called  Poe 
amendment  as  an  outrageous  assault  on  popular  rights,  a 


wretched  piece  of  jugglery  conceived  in  fraud  and  into 
to  be  exeeuted  in  iniquity.  Mr.  Raynkr  expresses  the  b. 
(hat  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  would  hind  around 
State  tin*  chains  of  political  slavery,  would  sound  the  <|i 
knell  of  Maryland's  political  hopes  and  aspirations,  and  u. 
prove  as  great  a calamity  an  could  be  inflicted  upon  her 
pie.  Sficaking  on  October  21.  Mr.  Bonaparte  declared 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment  was  to  turn  the  State 
to  the  Democratic  machine,  which,  he  said,  in  Unit, 
stolen  seven  of  the  eight  electoral  votes  of  Maryland  f 
Roosevelt  and  Fairbanks.  He  proceeded  to  a**ert  that  i 
a fair  expression  of  public  opinion  at  the  ballot-box  J| 
laud  is  a Republican  State  on  national  issue*.  He  io-j 
that  there  was  a fair  vote  iu  ISilfl,  under  an  rlevtsm 
prepared  by  the  Baltimore  Reform  League,  and  einrtoj 
Republicans.  In  that  year  McKinley  obtained  IHjMi 
rulity.  There  was  another  test  of  tlie  same  election  In 
1000,  when,  although  the  fundamental  issue  was  to  s 
extent  clouded  ami  confused,  the  result  was  no  le*  do  i- 
ulthougli  McKinley's  plurality  fell  to  about  14jflt*b 
Bonaparte  insists  that  at  the  Inst  election,  that  of  Nowiu 
11)04.  wh'eh  took  place  after  four  yearn  of  tampering  i 
an  honest  law.  the  returns  showed  nothing  certain  ex* 
that  the  ingenious  rascality  of  political  rings  had  masked 
ill  gn  at  measure  defeated  the  registration  of  the  pr»| 
will  at  the  polls.  Bonaparte  and  Kavner  make  h pr 
strong  team,  and  it  begin*  to  look  as  if  Senator 
might  haA'e  to  carry  out  his  threat.  which  was,  it  m*y 
reinernbereil,  to  quit  public  life  should  the  Poe  amends 
be  defeated. 


The  coneurrent  testimony  given  by  General  Greene 
General  Andrew*  to  the  effect  that  an  American  n-p 
company,  while  enjoying  II  franchise  granted  by  the  fir: 
government,  committed  an  act  of  treason  by  lending  ID' 
to  revolutionists  who  were  trying  to  apart  that  gomam 
has  naturally  exercised  much  iniliiener  on  tlie  altitude 
OUT  Slate  l>epartuient  toward  President  Castro.  The 
emptory  demand  made  by  Mr.  Loowti,  formerly  First 
sistnut  Seoretnry  of  State,  and  transmitnd  through 
Bowen,  formerly  United  States  minister  at  Caracn*. 
President  Castro  should  set  aside  the  judgment  of  the  t 
cat  Venezuelan  tribunal,  and  should  agree  to  refer  to  arhi 
lion  the  question  whether  the  American  company  is  ri, 
fully  entitled  to  rctniu  the  enjoyment  of  its  franchise,  b 
likely  to  be  prn*ssed  by  Mr.  Root,  now  that  he  has  bar 
on  indisputable  evidence  that  the  company  was  guilty  of 
crime  of  wlii«*h  it  was  convicted  and  for  which  it  w»* 
joctod  to  pay  the  penalty  of  confiscation.  It  i*  fortunate 
the  reputHtiou  of  the  United  Staten  that  the  truth  w»* 
vulged  Is-fore  we  were  rommitlnl,  as  UmuH  tried  to 
us.  to  the  employment  of  foree  in  a bad  cause.  II»I 
under  such  circumstances,  been  so  misled  as  to  atteuip 
browbeat  President  Castro  by  instituting  a blockade 
Venezuelan  Mmports,  either  independently  »r  in  rwop'r-i 
with  tho  French  lb-pul  die,  we  should  have  found  it  diffi 
to  convince  Euro|M*nu  onlookers  and  impossible  to  o*iv 
Latin- American  spectator  that  our  application  of  tin*  M<" 
d<K*triiio.  and  cs|K*cinlly  our  recent  intervention  in  the  if 
of  the  Dominican  Republic,  is  disinterestid.  As  thinp 
we  have  reason  to  Wicvo  that  the  sincerity  aud  disinters 
nous  of  the  new  and  somewhat  expanded  interprets )'t 
the  MoniioK  doctrine  mode  h.v  President  RuoacuXT  ai>i 
Root  will  remain  unquestioned.  Tlie  present  bend 
State  Department  may  be*  trusted  not  only  to  refrain  f 
using  compulsion  on  behalf  of  an  incriminated  Anar 
corporation,  hut  also  to  tender  his  good  offices  to  will1 
France  from  a resort  to  fonv  in  tin*  interest  of  t 
cable  company  and  in  the  matter  of  President  ( 'si 
refusal  to  hold  official  intercourse  with  the  French  1 
tl'tiffairr * at  Caracas.  The  testimony  given  by  ,"‘l 
Greene  and  General  Andrews  has  cleared  tlie  air.  i1' 
aided  us  to  extricate  ourselves  from  wliat  threatened  1< 
an  awkward  and  odious  predicament. 


We  predicted  that  soon  after  Secretary  Root  di"ul'L 
taken  charge  of  the  State  Department  some  of  the 
Barnueles,”  by  whom  the  efficiency  of  our  Foreign  0_ " 
long  been  impaired,  might  find  themselves  scraped  an 
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uc-jim  by  which  (ho  acrapiug  may  l«?  done  has  boon  provided 
*y  nn  Executive  order  modifying  the  existing  civil  wrvico 
(iw  to  this*  extent,  namely,  that  when  the  President  or  the 
lead  of  a department  shall  personally  have  witnessed  mis- 
-•millet  or  a breach  of  duty  on  the  part  of  a civil  service 
mployce,  the  latter  may  bo  dismissed  forthwith  without 
spoliation ; and  that  in  any  other  case  the  head  of  a depart- 
ment may  dismiss  n subordinate  on  filing  the  reasons  for  his 
cl.  Apparently  the  privilege  of  contradieting  those  reasons 
nil  securing  a review  of  the  decision  is  not  n "served  to  the 
isinisartl  official.  Now  we  can  all  of  in*  recall  members  of 
ie  cabinet  in  other  administrations  who  could  not  safely 
«ve  been  entrusted  with  such  wide  power  of  removal.  We 
now  o!  no  existing  cabinet  officer  who  cannot  be  so  trusted, 
’liar  a trenchant  remedy  was  needed  in  tin*  case  of  the  State 
ii-piirtinent  we  know,  for  the  Tile  Ila made* — by  which  we 
.••an  mpn  notoriously  lazy.  indifferent,  incompetent,  malin- 
•ring.  or  deaf — had  converted  it  into  a disgraceful  conntev- 
trt  of  the  Circumlocution  Office  which  Dickens  held  up  to 
oekery. 


General  FT.  S.  ITnncKoi'KH,  a veteran  of  Gettysburg.  former- 
pnstniasfer  of  Philadelphia,  and  now  nn  Ot'ersoer  of  liar* 
,rd  University.  ha*  made  recently  through  the  press  some 
eful  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  spelling  of  eertain  words 
common  use.  Even  practised  writers  often  find  themselves 
lined  to  consult  a dictionary  in  onler  to  learn  whether  n ter- 
inal  letter  should  be  doubled  in  the  participles  and  past 
use*  of  verlu.  We  write,  for  example,  appealed,  benefited, 
averted,  devour™!.  entered.  kidnaped,  worshiped.  On  the 
ier  liund,  we  write  appalled,  aiinulled.  distilled,  enthralled, 
relied,  referred.  Why  do  we  double  the  verb’s  terminal 
Ier  in  the  latter  group  of  words  and  refrain  from  lining  so 
the  former?  Of  course  our  present  custom  is  to  spell  the 
nls  empirically,  relying  either  on  our  memory  or  on  a 
:imn.  Is  it  possible  to  formulate  a rule  by  which  we  could 
once  decide  whether  the  final  letter  should  lie  doubled? 
nernl  IlnnBKopKK  suggests  one.  He  propose*  that  wc  should 
the  accented  syllabic  retain  all  appropriate  letters,  and 
•n  double  the  verb’s  terminal  letter,  so  as  to  give  strength 
I chnrueter  to  the  syllable,  unless  firmness  is  already  seeured 
two  vowels  or  two  eoiisonunt*  coming  together  in  the  syl* 
|c;  and.  secondly,  that  w«  should  shorten,  a*  far  as  possible, 
syllable*  which  are  not  accented,  aud  remove  therefrom 
letters  about  which  there  is  any  question.  It  will  be 
erred  that  in  the  first  of  the  two  groups  of  word*  above 
ntioned  the  accent  falls  upon  tlie  verb’s  first  syllable  in 
• filed,  entered.  kidnaped,  ami  worshiped.  Consequently. 
•Iiiplication  of  tlie  terminal  letter  i*  needed.  Ap|»ealod.  dc- 
ml,  and  converted,  however,  are  accented  on  the  last  syl- 
le.  but  in  these  eases  tbo’duplicatiou  of  the  tenninnl  letter 
ot  nts-cssary,  because  the  last  syllable  is  already  sufficiently 
ugthcticd  by  containing  two  vowels  or  two  consonants, 
the  sis-md  group  of  words  above  mentioned  the  final  letter 
cabled  because  the  accent  falls  on  the  last  syllable. 


veil  to  this  rule,  for  which  a great,  deal  may  he  said, 
e are  some  exceptions.  Thus  most  authorities  write  tram- 
id  with  two  fs  and  even  Wkiistkk  makes  it  an  allowable 
rnative  form,  General  1 1 i iokkocf.u  himself  admits  tluit 
vowel*  “ui”  have  to  l>e  treated  as  one  vowel,  if  we  would 
y the  rule  to  them,  since  wo  write  cquip|»ed  and  acquitted. 
»l-o  jHiints  out  that  the  rule  is  not  applicable  in  the  ease 
Ivt-rlio  nr  compound  verbs.  Tlius  wc  write  equally,  socially, 
tot  idly.  In  pursuant  of  the  suggestion  that  we  should 
»v<*  nil  litiers  about  which  there  is  any  question  from  un- 
uirj  syllable*.  General  IlrtDKKOpKlt  would  drop  the  u 
i favor  and  honor,  although  English  writers  an1  stickler* 
favour  and  honour.  In  maintaining  that  historical  au- 
*y  warrants  the  elision  of  the  u he  is  back™!  by  McrraY  s 
t dictionary,  which  is  now  in  course  of  publication  in 
"id,  and  by  Professor  Lorssmnv.  of  Ynlo  University. 
I«  tween  tliem  have  shown  that  Siukrhpkabf.  in  his  poem 
bucrece  ” used  the  word  honor  aovention  time*  and  honour 
time  times;  that  DurnKN  spelled  favor  without  the  u: 
bat  not  until  the  eighteenth  century'  was  fur  udvanced 
>r.  Joiixsov  and  hi*  coterie  *uecc<*d  ill  establishing  the 
- honour  nnd  favour. 


It  is  said  that  caffeine,  the  essential  principle  of  coffee, 
is  an  anthlotc  to  nicotine,  the  essential  principle  of  tobacco. 
If  tlii*  be  true,  we  should  expect  instinct  or  deliberate  choice 
to  bring  about  something  like  a parity  of  consumption  of 
the  two  substances  in  a given  country.  Some  lately  published 
statistics  indicate  that  there  is  an  approach  to  such  a parity. 
For  example,  the  inhabitant*  of  the  United  States  consumed 
in  the  last  twelve  months  440.<HM),tt0U  pounds  of  tobacco,  or 
more  than  any  otlier  country  in  tlie  world.  They  also  con- 
sumed two-fifth*  of  the  world's  product  of  coffee.  When 
we  turn,  however,  from  aggregate  to  per  rain  fa  consumption, 
the  figures  are  somewhat  different.  As  regard*  tobnceo,  in- 
deed. only  .the  Belgian*  cxeesd  American*  in  respect  of  the 
amount  annually  consumed  per  head,  this  having  been  la*t 
year  6.21  pound.-*,  as  again*!  our  5.4  |>ound*.  It  i*  to  be  notes! 
that  the  Belgian*  also  drink  annually  eleven  |K>uuds  of  coffee 
l*-r  head,  or  one  pound  more  than  the  per  capita  quantity 
consumed  in  the  United  State*.  Only  the  Hollander*  take 
more,  to  wit,  from  15  to  20  pounds  per  Itoad.  It  is  im- 
possible to  explain  this  excess  on  the  ground  that  tlie  Dutch 
an  largo  distributors  of  coffee,  the  berry  being  extensively 
grown  in  their  Kast-Indinn  empire.  Tlie  truth  is  that  in 
18W8-9.  the  latest  year  with  nga rd  to  which  statistics  on  this 
particular  |w>int  are  available.  Java  produced  only  244,000  bags 
fa  bag  contain*  132  pounds),  while  Brazil's  output  was 
8,720,0110  bag*.  So  the  tran*«vndent  consumption  of  coffee  by 
the  Dutch  is  inexplicable.  They  are.  to  la"  sure,  great  smoker*, 
but  tlieir  per  capita  consumption  of  tobacco  is  less  than  that 
of  the  United  States.  The  (iennun*.  who  are  traditionally 
reputed  to  be  great  smokers  also,  really  use  much  le**  tobacco 
(ban  is  used  in  the  United  Stales,  though  the  tax  is  only  one 
cent  more  per  pound.  Perhaps  one  reason  why  the  Belgians 
smoko  more  tobacco  than  we  do  is  that  they  have  a much 
smaller  tobacco  tax  to  pay.  Belgium,  in  fact,  derives  only 
about  $1,700,000  annually  from  the  tax  on  tobacco,  which 
yields  France  move  than  #si,000.rxK);  Great  Britain,  nearly 
•64,000400;  «nd  the  United  States  almost  $456,000,000  in  cus- 
toms and  internal  revenue. 


To  an  assertion  by  the  Spectator  that  “arbitration  as  a 
general  principle  is  unattainable,  because  no  nation  will  ever 
consent  to  arbitrate  about  things  that  vitally  touch  it,*’  Mr. 
Andrew  Cvunkmk  replies  from  Skibo  Castle  giving  instances 
which  seem  to  him  t«»  upset  the  Spectator  * contention.  Chile 
and  Argentina,  lie  says,  have  just  concluded  a treaty  referring 
to  arbitration  all  disputes  that  may  arise  between  them,  and  to 
commemorate  it  have  erected  on  their  boundary-line  a statue 
to  the  Prince  of  Peace.  In  Kuropc.  Denmark  and  the  Nether- 
lands have  ju*t  concluded  a similar  treaty.  Every  dispute 
between  England  mid  America  since  the  Jay  treaty  has  been 
referred  to  arbitration.  Two  of  them  were  boundary  dis- 
putes. which,  to  Mr.  C\«\k<jie's  mind,  did  vitally  touch  both 
iwirties,  as  also  did  the  Alabama  claims  and  the  Venezuela 
question.  “ Court*  of  law  redress  all  wrongs,”  says  Mr.  Car- 
m:uik,  “This  will  soon  be  the  rule  among  nation*.  AH  in- 
ternational difference*  will  find  tlieir  solution  by  arbitration  in 
courts," 


Defending  it*  position,  the  Spectator  protests  that  the  Sen- 
ate of  tlie  United  States  refused  to  ratify  the  arbitration 
treaty  negotiated  by  Lord  Stusurttv  and  Mr.  Oi.nky  ot»  tlie 
ground  that  (lie  United  Stales  ought  not  to  submit  vital  in- 
terests to  arbitration.  Nor  would  the  United  States  submit 
the  Alaska  boundary  to  arbitration.  That  wn*  too  vital  also. 
These  facts  it  rite*  in  support  of  what  it  said,  but  they  do 
not  do  much  towards  demonstrating  that  “ no  nution  will  ever 
consent  to  arbitrate  about  thing*  that  vitally  touch  it.” 
Some  nut  ions  have  done  that  very  thing,  and  other*  wilt  do  it 
in  time  to  eotue.  The  Spectator  was  a little  too  sweeping, 
ju-t  a*  Mr.  Carnruib  i*  when  la-  says  that  “all  international 
differences  will  find  their  solution  by  arbitration  in  court*.” 
Not  all.  at  least  not  until  millennial  times  come.  Some  dis- 
putes will  lead  to  fight*,  not  lieeau**-  they  could  not  be  settled 
without,  but  Iwcause  somebody  need*  a war.  Men  fight  a good 
deal,  notwithstanding  all  the  court*  that  arc  ready  to  settle 
disputes  for  them.  Nations  also  will  fight  now  and  then  in 
the  year*  to  come  n«  in  the  past,  though  there  are  many  valid 
signs  that  the  vogue  of  war  is  just  now  diminishing. 
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The  President  in  the  South 

Mu.  Roosevelt's  visit  to  many  of  the  Southern  States  has  beat 
wisely  planned  and  ably  curried  out,  if  it  was  his  purpose  to  gam 
the  esteem  and  confidence,  not  of  a single  political  party,  but  of 
the  whole  American  people,  and  thereby  to  acquire  an  influence 
over  both  Houses  of  Congress  altogether  beyond  the  remit  of  a 
partisan  administration.  The  breadth  and  depth  of  the  impression 
which  he  has  made  upon  the  mind  and  the  heart  of  the  South  scent 
nothing  short  of  amazing  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  prejudice, 
not  to  say  antipathy,  with  which  he  was  rrgurded  in  that  section 
three  yenrs  ago,  and  even  two  years  ago,  and  which  had  been  pro- 
voked by  nets  of  his.  perhaps  ill  advised  or  inadvertent,  and  cer- 
tainly misinterpreted.  From  his  arrival  in  Itiehmond  to  his 
arrival  in  Mobile  he  was  welcomed  with  an  eutliusiasm  unsur- 
passed, if  equalled,  on  similar  occasions  in  the  State  of  whieh  he 
is  a native,  or  in  the  Far  West,  of  whieh  he  is  an  adopted  and 
an  honored  son.  For  a parallel  to  the  fervor  and  sincerity  of 
the  greeting  given  him  in  States  which  had  withheld  from  him 
their  electoral  vote*  we  should  have  to  pass  over  the  long  list 
of  Presidents  who  perforce  had  to  content  themselves  with  a sec- 
tional popularity,  and  go  back  to  the  visit  paid  to  New  Kngland, 
some  hundred  and  ten  years  ago.  by  GlOMB  Warhixuton.  of  Vir- 
ginia. I Aft  us  hope  that  Mr.  Kuomevklt  will  escape  the  fate  whieh 
befel  the  Father  of  his  Country,  who,  Itefore  the  close  of  his  sec- 
ond administration,  lost  in  his  native  State  the  hold  whieh  he  re- 
tained on  the  rest  of  the  Republic. 

At  the  root  of  the  cordiality  with  which  Mr.  RnosimT  has 
been  treated  during  his  present  tour  is.  of  course,  the  conviction 
that  there  can  be  nothing  artificial  or  affected  in  his  professions 
of  respect  and  sympathy  for  the  Southern  people.  It  is  the  voice 
of  nature  thut  speaks,  as  all  must  recognise  who  know  that  by 
birth  he  Is  half  a Southerner,  being  on  his  mother's  side  a lineal 
descendant  of  the  first  Revolutionary  Governor  of  Georgia.  His 
mother's  countrymen  feel  that  they  ran  trust  him.  for  they  have 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  by  blood  lie  is  one  of  t Item  selves.  Since 
the  civil  war  they  never  had  a President,  but  they  have  got  the  full 
half  of  one  to-day.  It  would  be  hard  fo  overestimate  the  influence 
lor  concord  and  fraternity  attainable  by  one  who  incarnates  the 
unification  whieh  was  the  ideal  of  the  patriots  who  organized  our 
Federal  Republic,  the  ideal  which  Lomnu/Off,  in  n settle  effort 
to  avert  the  threatened  disruption  of  his  country,  strove  to  impress 
upon  all  his  brethren  by  u forecast  whieh  was  at  oikv  a hope  and 
a prayer: 

Cedar  of  Maine  and  Georgia  pine 

Here  together  shall  combine: 

A goodly  frame  and  a goodly  fame. 

And  the*  Union  be  her  name! 

We  are  told  by  an  eye-witness  that  the  people  of  Richmond, 
among  whom  Mr.  Roosevelt  spent  the  greater  part  of  Wednesday, 
October  1#.  made  good  with  emphasis  the  prediction  that  the  feel- 
ing of  dislike,  once  roused  against  him  by  his  supposed  attitude 
toward  the  rare  issue,  would  la:  found  to  have  almost  wholly  dis- 
appeared. The  general  sentiment  of  the  old  Confederate  capital 
seems  to  have  tiern  expressed  correctly  by  a citizen  who  said  that, 
although  Virginians  had  not  relished  the  idim  of  the  President 
dining  with  Hooker  Washington.  they  had  become  disposed  to 
forget  that  incident  in  the  light  of  his  subsequent  achievement *. 
The  ex -('on federate  did  not  hesitate  to  add  that  now  in  Richmond 
even  the  bitterest  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  former  political  enemies  look 
u|M>n  the  present  President  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  Amer- 
ican*— in  other  words,  they  rank  him  even  with  Wahiiinotox 
and  Jefferson.  which,  for  Virginians,  is  saving  a good  deni.  In 
the  »|Nt-eh  which  hi-  delivered  at  the  lum-lieoii  given  in  his  honor  at 
Masonic  Temple  he  was  often  interrupted  by  applause,  the  most 
striking  outburst  being  when  the  President  quoted  the  utterance  of 
Patrick  Henry.  " IV*  are  no  longer  New-Yorkers  or  Now-Kng- 
landers,  Pennsylvanians  or  Virginians,  we  are  Americans.”  and 
when  he  added  that  the  men  of  Virginia  had  a no  more  valid  claim 
to  kinship  of  feeling  with  Robert  E.  Lee  and  “ Stonewall  ” Jackson 
than  he  himself  had.  This  declaration  so  delighted  the  audience, 
all  of  whom  hail  jumped  to  their  feet,  that  the  cheers  wen-  pro- 
longed for  several  minutes. 

At  Raleigh  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  met  ut  the  station  on  October  Iff 
by  a reception  committee  of  seventy-live  citizens,  including  leading 
oflleials  of  the  State  and  municipal  governments,  with  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Winston  at  their  head.  Governor  Glenn  lieing  prevented 
from  being  present  by  the  sudden  death  of  his  brother.  Natives 
of  the  North  Carolina  capital  testified  that  no  crowd  as  large 
as  that  which  greeted  the  President  had  ever  Is-en  assembled  any- 
where In  the  State  on  any  occasion  in  its  history.  " We  forgive 
Mr.  Roosevei.t  for  all  hut  one  thing — you  know  what  that  is.” 
said  u leading  Dcmoi-rn t ic  State  official,  “and  we  will  do  our 
beat  to  forget  that.  He  has  done  greater  things  than  any  except 
two  or  three  of  our  Pri-sidi-tits.’*  The  house  of  another  prominent 
citizen  of  Raleigh  Lore  this  placard  in  huge  letters.  “To  our 
loved  President,  who  dare*  to  do  right;  who  dares  to  do  what  no 
other  cun  do.”  When,  in  the  speech  which  he  subsequently  de- 
livered, Mr.  Rooskvkit  complimented  the  veteran  soldiers  of  the 


South,  Major-General  Carr  of  the  Confederacy,  springing  from  hi* 
seat,  waved  both  arms  and  shouted.  We  add  that  at  Charlotte, 
while  the  President  was  addressing  the  second  largest  crowd  of 
the  day,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  received  a call  in  the  private  car  from  the 
widow  of  General  "Stonewall”  Jackson. 

When,  on  October  20,  the  President  arrived  at  Atlanta,  he  wa- 
inet  at  the  station  by  a large  delegation  of  citizens  headed  by 
Governor  Terrell,  and  including  the  Mayor,  together  with  many 
other  Stale  and  municipal  officials.  In  the  State  Fair  Grounds, 
to  whieh  he  was  driven,  some  thirty  thousand  people  were  a --win 
bled,  and  here,  after  the  President  had  been  introduced  by  Gov- 
ernor Terrell,  addresses  of  welcome  were  delivered  by  the  Mayor 
of  Atlanta  and  by  Senator  Clay.  Not  until  after  a considerable 
delay  was  Mr.  Roohkvki.t  able  to  respond,  for  the  multitude  seemed 
appn-hensive  lest  it  should  not  cheer  often  enough  or  hard  enough. 
At  the  luncheon  which  followed  the  President's  speech,  Mr.  John 
Temple  Graves,  the  well-known  orator  and  editor,  a candidate 
for  the  seat  in  the  United  State*  Senate  now  occupied  by  Mr.  A. 
O.  Bacon,  made  some  complimentary  remarks,  at  the  close  of 
which  he  held  out  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  a rose,  saying.  “ Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I present  to  you.  in  the  blood-red  petals  of  this  Georgia  rose, 
the  warm  heart  of  the  South.”  Governor  Heyward,  of  South  Caro- 
lina. who  had  come  to  Atlanta  to  assist  in  the  general  welcome  of 
the  South  to  the  President,  followed  Mr.  Graves  with  the  declara- 
tion that  the  South  admired  Mr.  Roosevelt  without  reserve,  both 
as  a statesman  and  as  a man.  He  and  other  speakers  reiterated  the 
assertion,  heard  many  times  during  the  afternoon,  that  President 
Roosevelt  J»  the  greatest  and  most  popular  man  in  the  world 
to-day.  and  the  South  Carolina  Governor  concluded  by  proposing 
a toast  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  at  whieh  the  guests  jumped  to  their 
feet  and  cheered  for  several  minute*.  In  reply,  the  President 
said  with  some  emotion  that  no  man  could  meet  with  such  a re- 
ception a*  had  liei-n  given  to  him  that  day,  no  man  could  see  tin- 
city  of  Atlanta  and  its  people,  or  could  look  upon  such  an  audience 
as  lie  had  the  privilege  of  addressing,  and  not  Ik-  a better  citizen 
afterwards.  It  was  amid  the  prolonged  cheers  that  followed  the 
■qit-eoh  inudi-  by  him  on  this  invasion  that  one  of  the  auditors 
shouted.  " We  want  yon  for  another  term,  because  you  are  an 
honest  man."  Mr.  Rookkvklt  smiled,  but  shook  his  head  em- 
phatically. 

Sunday  was  a day  of  rest  for  the  President,  the  fourth  day  of 
his  Southern  lour  having  ended  at  St.  Augustine  on  the  night  of 
October  21.  At  Jacksonville,  whieh  lie  reached  at  ten  ■ 'clork  on 
Sunday  morning,  lie  was  greeted  by  Governor  Broward,  by  United 
State*  Senators  Mallory  ami  Taliaferro,  by  Congressmen  Clark 
and  Sparkman,  and  by  Mayor  Nolan  at  the  head  of  a large  re- 
ception committee.  In  frnnt  of  the  Seminole  Club,  from  the  tial- 
cony  of  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  made  u brief  speech,  Rome  eight  or 
ten  thousand  people  were  assembled.  The  450  guests  gathered  at 
the  Midtscquent  luncheon  could  hardly,  we  are  told  by  eye-witneaae*. 
have  been  more  enthusiastic  had  they  constituted  a convention  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  partisans  in  his  native  State;  whereas,  as  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  eight  out  of  every  fen  men  were  Democrats.  It  wa« 
here,  almost  at  the  last  moment,  that  the  President  decided  to 
deliver  Ilia  carefully  prepared  address  on  the  Panama  Canal  and 
San  Domingo  affairs.  Seldom  has  he  had  an  audience  from  which 
signs  of  approval  were  so  frequent  and  pronounced.  Repeatedly 
was  he  interrupted,  and  when  he  declared  that  no  man  was  fit 
to  la*  President  who  was  merely  the  representative  of  one  section 
of  the  country  the  audience  jumped  to  their  feet  and  cheered  for 
ut  least  two  minutes.  At  SL  Augustine,  where  Sunday  was  spent 
quietly,  it  was  yet  made  unmistakably  evident  that  the  South 
claim*  Mr.  Roosevelt  just  as  loudly  as  the  East,  where  he  was 
born,  or  the  West,  where  he  spoil  some  years  of  his  young  man 
hood.  Here,  in  the  extreme  end  of  the  Black  Belt,  the  President 
was  received  as  cordially  as  in  any  other  Slate  he  has  ever  visited. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  October  23.  that  the  Presi- 
dent rcarhrd  .Mobile.  A greater  numls-r  of  people  had  here  met 
to  welcome  him  than  had  been  collected  in  any  other  city  with 
the  exception  of  Atlanta.  Mr.  Roomevelt  was  received  at  the  sta- 
tion by  the  Mayor,  with  a committee  of  citizens,  and  a large  body 
of  Confederate  veterans,  carrying  the  stars  and  strip's,  in  addition 
to  the  emblem  of  their  organization,  escorted  hi*  carriage  as  it 
traversed  the  town.  During  the  address  which  the  President  deliv- 
ered in  Bienville  Park,  the  veterans  waved  their  hut*  and  cheered 
with  great  enthusiasm.  The  introductory  remarks  of  the  Mayor 
and  other  eminent  citizens  were  all  in  a high  degree  eulogistic, 
and  one  of  them.  Colonel  F.  L Kt 'smell,  president  of  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  described  Mr.  Roosevelt,  as  had  many  other 
Southerners  during  the  preceding  week,  as  “ the  greatesi  man  and 
the  greatest  statesman  in  the  world."  Before  the  President  began 
to  »|teak.  Judge  Semmes.  son  of  the  late  Confederate  admiral,  pre- 
sented to  him  a badge  of  original  and  ornate  design,  as  a sort  of 
decoration  for  great  deed*  achieved  in  statesmanship.  In  his 
acknowledgment  of  the  gift.  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  that,  as  in  pass- 
ing  through  the  street*  of  the  seaboard  city,  he  had  seen  the  mon- 
ument to  Admiral  Memmrr.  he  could  not  but  feel  the  thrill  of  pride 
that  all  American*  must  share  in  knowing  that  the  names  of  the 
combatants  in  an  illustrious  ship  duel  are  commemorated  in  the 
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names  of  the  Krarmrge  and  Alabama,  which  are  now  borne  by 
sister  chip*  in  the  United  Klate*  navy,  ship*  that,  if  ever  they  go 
into  action,  will  light  side  by  side,  manned  by  Americana  against 
u common  foe.  In  the  course  of  the  name  address  the  President 
made  the  characteristic  statement  that  of  all  the  kind  or  over- 
kind allusion*  made  to  him  that  day,  he  had  been  especially  pleased 
by  what  Colonel  Rushem.  had  said  as  to  his  attitude  toward 
crooked  public  servunta.  He  would  always  take  advice,  he  said, 
in  regard  to  appointing  men:  tuit  if  he  found  them  crooked  he 
would  take  nobody's  advice  about  removing  them.  He  recalled 
the  Scriptural  authority  tor  saying  that  it  must  needs  be  that 
offence*  come:  but  he  added  that  the  good  book  says  ulso,  “ Woe 
unto  them  through  whom  the  offence  cometh.” 

What  may  la*  the  political  significance  of  the  hold  which  Mr. 
Kixikevelt  has  indisputably  gained  upon  the  South?  That  sig- 
nificance seems  clearly  indicated  by  the  reference*  made  to  Mr. 
lt<M>HKVEi.T  in  Kielunnnd  on  October  22.  at  n political  rally  of  Vir- 
ginia Democrat*.  who,  for  the  Kepubliean  party  and  all  of  its 
leaders  except  the  President,  had  nothing  but  denunciation.  It 
wus  asserted  freely  at  this  meeting  among  “old-line*'  Democrats 
that  Mr.  RoOflCVBLT  could  get  from  Southern  Demoerata  the  nom- 
ination for  the  Presidency  in  11NJH  if  lie  want  it  I it.  One  of  the 
most  inilurntinl  Democrats  in  Virginia,  Mr.  Auj:x  Caputoh 
Hkaxton,  addressing  a great  assemblage  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  most  important  Democratic  club  in  Richmond,  made  an 
impassioned  appeal  to  the  Democrats  of  the  Old  Dominion  to  stand 
by  the  President  in  his  demand  for  the  regulation  of  railway 
rates  and  for  tariff  reform.  We  are  told  that  the  audience  cheered 
lung  and  enthusiastically  when  the  speaker  declared  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  needed  the  aid  of  Houthern  Democrats;  and  that,  al- 
though once,  apparently,  the  hitter  foe  of  Southern  Democracy,  he 
had  seen  the  light,  and  had  been  converted,  even  as  was  8aul  on 
his  way  to  Damascus. 


Personal 

A LiyF.I.Y  CROWN  PRINCE 

Cwin-Pwitit  George  of  Servia  attained  his  majority  (18)  last 
month,  and  kept  all  Belgrade  awake  wi(h  a truly  royal  celebration. 
The  young  man  sit-in « determined  In  outdo  the  King  of  Spain  in 
foolinhtu-ft*.  He  wax  turned  out  of  the  principal  music  hall  in 
Belgrade  fur  Hinging  champagne  bottles  at  the  leader  of  the 
orchestra  and  for  mounting  the  stage  and  publicly  making  love 
to  Madame  I1KYI.A.  a favorite  performer  of  the  Servian  capital. 
He  has  contracted  a false  marriage  with  a beautiful  girl,  the 
daughter  of  a general,  three  of  the  Prince’s  friends  acting  as  priests 
and  witnesses.  Only  a few  months  ago  he  shot  a young  Mace- 
donian with  whom  he  had  quarrelled,  hut  the  affair  was  hushed 
up  ami  diplomatically  smothered  under  the  description  of  an  “un- 
fortunate accident.” 

That  the  Prince  is  a daring  horseman  and  an  expert  swordsman 
has  been  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  he  rid  himself  of  his  tutor. 
Major  fjETAMMEPR.  IjiM  summer  Prince  George  was  turned  over 
to  Major  l.»:vAHsm  it  by  King  Peter  with  these  words: 

“The  education  of  my  son  is  confided  to  you.  You  must  first 
make  u man  of  him,  then  a good  soldier,  and  finally  n King.  Rely 
at  all  times  on  my  assistance." 

The  Prince  outrode  and  out  fenced  Major  LlTAfWtrR,  and  at  the 
end  of  three  months  the  major  resigned  and  threw  up  his  un- 
pleasant task.  In  his  short  term  of  service  he  was  twice  thrown 
fmm  hi*  horse  in  following  the  reckless  princeling,  who  on  one 
occasion  put  his  mount  at  a pair  of  oxen  barring  his  road.  In 
a fencing  tmut  he  severely  injured  Major  Lkvasheur.  who  was  con- 
fined to  his  lied  recovering  from  his  injuries  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  he  was  employed  as  tutor  to  the  Prince. 

With  three  companions  he  drove  from  the  Cafe  dr  Paris  in  the 
•mall  hours  of  the  morning.  battered  in  the  wicket  gate  of  the 
Convent  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  outside  Belgrade,  ran  a sword 
through  the  body  of  the  faithful  watchdog,  and  was  alxuit  to  force 
his  way  into  the  heart  of  the  convent  when  the  Mother  Superior 
mnfronted  him.  and  offered  him  the  alternative  of  leaving  the 
place  or  causing  her  death. 

Only  onee  did  the  young  man  meet  with  effective  rebuke  from 
the  King.  That  was  when  he  drove  four  times  in  one  afternoon 
to  the  door  of  an  opera -singer,  and.  rising  in  his  carriage,  made 
elaborate  hows,  to  the  mingled  amusement  and  disgust  of  the  on- 
looker*.  This  was  loo  much  for  the  sturdy  old  monarch,  who  sum- 
moned the  young  reprobate  to  the  royal  presence,  and  lnrru|ird 
him  soundly  with  n strap.  The  English  in  Belgrade  have  dubbed 
him  “ His  Highness  the  Hooligan.'’  and  Servians  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  declare  that  he  will  never  lx?  permitted  to  ascend  the 
throne.  Meanwhile  he  seems  to  be  making  most  of  his  valuable 
time. 

Cuaruri*  Dana  Gtbroi*  goes  abroad  to  live,  but  the  girl  he  leaves 
behind  him. 

C(iari.eh  KALTEWHArnot,  of  Pittsburg,  weighs  fiftfi  pounds.  He 
is  an  alderman,  of  course. 


Jamkh  f.  PAPATiiEoixtKoKoL’MorNTOi  HTOL’BUEOTOTOLona  regis- 
tered in  Chicago.  The  name  is  said  to  he  genuine — of  a well-known 
Greek — but  segregation  of  the  first  eleven  letter*  induces  a sus- 
picion of  applied  Americanism. 

A half-iutoxicated  man  was  talking  when  Carms  Nation  stood 
up  and  said,  “ Conductor,  do  you  |K‘rrnit  drunken  people  to  ride  on 
yottr  train?”  “Yea.  I guess  so.'*  replied  the  man  in  the  uniform, 
••  if  you  keep  still  and  behave  yourself. '* 

King  Victor  Emmanuel,  by  decree  dated  September  IS,  1005, 
has  conferred  upon  Mr.  E.  Uuxuffk  Owen,  of  New  York,  the  tal- 
ented foreign  editor  of  the  J'rib nwc,  the  dignity  and  insignia  of  a 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy. 

“Where  are  you  going,  father?"  queried  the  Bible  taught  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  .Iameh  Mai 'Arthur,  as  the  distinguished  critic  ap- 
pin  red  in  the  hallway  in  frock  e*wt  and  high  hat,  with  cane  and 
gloves.  “ I am  going  to  lunch  with  Ham.  Caine  ami  his  brother, 
my  child.”  “But,  father,  how  can  you?  I thought  Cain  killed 
his  brother.” 

European  royalty  is  excited  now  because  King  Edwakd.  while  at 
Marienlxid,  flatly  refused  to  visit  the  Kniser,  whereupon  the  latter, 
who  makes  no  concealment  of  his  intense  personal  dislike  of  his 
uncle,  mux-mi  most  offensively.  Here  seem*  to  lx-  another  opjmr- 
trinity  for  the  Great  Pacificator  when  he  shall  have  finished  " The 
Winning  of  the  South." 

Bishop  Potter  laments  the  habit  of  members  of  high  society  of 
visiting  country  houses  over  Sunday  and  " lounging  in  bed  or 
playing  golf  or  bridge,"  and  entreats  hosts  and  hostesses  to  “ re- 
deem their  homes  for  godlier  uac*.“  The  good  bishop  does  well  to 
rebuke  his  frivolous  flock,  hut.  in  its  present  state  his  advice  is  im- 
practicable. Nobody  would  go. 

Mr.  LabocCHKRE  squelches  the  story  that  King  ALFONSO  is  to 
marry  Princess  Victoria  Eugenia  of  Battenburg.  only  daughter  of 
Princess  Beatrice,  by  directing  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  can 
marry  only  a horn  Roman  Catholic.  He  could  not  take  Victoria 
Eugenia.  anyhow,  because  her  father  was  tin*  outcome  of  a mor- 
ganatic marriage,  which  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  game  as 
practised  by  the  llAixsiiuaaa,  HoiiENZULLCRNa,  and  Spanish  Born- 
now*.  It  is  now  said  to  be  “ well  understood  ” that  the  young 
man  “ is  intended  " to  marry  either  one  of  the  daughters  of  the 
Archduke  Frederick  and  the  Archduehesa  Isabella.  or  Princess 
Iaiuike  d'Oki  jeans,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Comtes  sc  i»e  Paris. 
Either  match  would  lie  popular,  because  each  of  the  girls  has  a 
largo  fortune — and  money  will  continue  to  be  scarce  in  Madrid 
until  they  can  sell  us  some  more  dagoc*. 

We  suspect  moonshine  in  the  published  accounts  of  $.10,000  or 
more  tariff  duties  to  be  levied  upon  presents  brought  I tome  by 
Miss  Alice  Rcxjhevelt.  The  first  story  waa  to  the  effect  that 
Secretary  Siiaw,  Ix-ing  troubled  in  his  mind,  with  exeeptinnal 
fatuity,  waited  upon  our  President,  who,  with  Spurtnn  firmness, 
demanded  a square  deal  for  the  government.  Then  accommodating 
Secretary  Taft  popped  up  and  said  that  the  whole  lot  wouldn’t 
fetch  $154)  at  auction.  We  hesitate  to  accept  this  a*  an  adequate 
appraisement;  in  fact,  wp  now  freely  offer  $200  (to  he  taken  out  in 
trade).  But  it  is  all  humbug.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  Miss  Roosevelt  should  not  have  accepted  gifts  which  really 
constituted  graceful  tributes  to  her  country,  and  there  in  no  rea- 
son in  the  world  why  she  should  be  compelled  to  pay  a cent  of 
duty.  If  free  entry  is  technically  contrary  to  our  ridieulou*  cus- 
tom laws,  let  Congress  behave  like  a gentleman  and  pass  a special 
act. 

Bridge  seems  to  be  taking  hold  in  the  West,  where  a recent  item 
in  this  column  descriptive  of  the  new  Poxt  discard  has  evoked  mueh 
comment.  Mr.  Buford,  in  the  St.  Paul  Dispa  tab,  pronounces  all 
signals  unfair  and  bordering  upon  cheating.  “ C.  It.  A."  makes  an 
effective  reply  in  the  Cleveland  I,rader  In  noting  that  this  dictum 
would  exclude  even  the  familiar  Heart  lead  on  a doubled  no-trump. 
Neither  seems  to  have  caught  the  pith  of  the  ethics.  The  true 
line  of  distinction  between  legitimate  and  illegitimate  signals 
is  between  those  that  are  secret  or  confined  to  the  knowledge  of 
two  partners  and  those  that  are  not.  For  example,  two  players 
familiar  with  each  other's  methods  of  discard  or  attitude  towards 
the  heart  convention  have  no  right  to  conceal  those  methods  from 
their  antagonists.  Nor  have  they  the  right  to  utilise  any  arbi- 
trary signals  whatsoever  without  the  full  knowledge  of  their  oppo- 
nents. Thi"  doe*  not  apply,  of  course,  to  general  methods  of  play, 
such  as  down-and-out.  recognised  and  authorized  by  the  books,  and 
presumably  familiar  to  all  who  venture  to  play.  Keeping  this  dis- 
tinction clearly  in  mind.  theVe  is  no  moral  objection  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  signals  ad  infinitum.  It  ben  one*  purely  a matter  of 
policy  as  to  how  much  information  can  lx1  afforded  to  both  onp's 
partner  and  antagonists  by  arbitrary  plays  advantageously.  Ex- 
perience demonstrates  that  skilful  performers  are  handicapped  and 
beginners  helped  by  many  such,  even  of  those  explicitly  sanctioned 
by  the  authorities. 
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Thf  Light  liilitiil.fi  llluta,  Richmond'*  diMliH>ini»hcd  Regiment,  hading  the  I'rrtidrnlial  procr*i«,n 

THE  PRESIDENT  AT  RICHMOND.  VIRGINIA 

Prcnidcnt  Ron*,  n il  nrrirttf  at  hi*  fir*!  important  ntopping-phtcr.  Richmond,  Virginia,  on  October  18.  Thr  citg  •"»  flut' 
rntchl  .hern lot  for  I "«  torn.  •••"•  >>'  tra*  grcctcil  cvrrV,rh,,c  bg  drmo.mlratin  , card*.  Thr  nthmxu i*m  of  thr 

Of  Richmond,  the  old  tont, derate  capital.  *h»irrd.  ...  a *friklng  manner,  the  loi/altg  of  the  ntirr  South  1*  th'  P''*'4"1 
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The  Rmidcnt  am I Mr*.  Rooarvch  <,n  the  Step*  of  hi*  Mother'*  old  Uomr.  The  It  u l luck  Man* ion."  at  Roatcrll,  Or  uryia,  i rith 
the  old  Colored  Rerrnttl*  of  the  Itnlloek  Comity  and  the  p retreat  Occupant*  of  the  ll»u*r 
From  imtofnpti  (apilliM.  i*>f,  by  I'lakimal  A l'a4n>oMl 


The  I ‘resident  *)wakiny  in  Capitol  Syuore.  Richmond,  Ooreruor  .4.  J.  .Uontayur . of  I iryimn,  'inr/  Mayor  UcCarthy,  of  Rich- 
mond, nitliny  behind  him 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  SOUTHERN  TRIP 

prcaidmt  Rorurerelt  left  \\'a*hinyton  October  IS  on  hi*  trip  throuyh  the  South  to  \»-»r  Orlmn*.  Hi a ft  rut  *lop  i ran  made  at 
Richmond.  Virginia,  rrhrrc  he  drlirrnd  a notable  ruldrt**  on  '*  Scclionali*m."  The  folloiriny  day  hr  I ra relied  throuyh  \urth 
Carolina,  briny  recti  red  all  a tony  the  route  i rith  marked  cnthu»ia*m.  On  October  .io  the  President  riaitrd  the  birthplace  and 
early  home  of  hi*  mothrr  at  Router  U.  tlevryin.  mid  made  addre**r*  at  Atlanta.  (Iciuyia.  and  at  SI.  .4  ui/UMline.  where  he  ar- 
rircrl  October  -/.  .1/  Ihi  lime  of  irnliny,  the  l,reaid>.'»Ca  plan  p roc  idea  for  hi*  return  to  Wanhtnyton  about  Octob.  r .t<l 
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I AGAINST  MILITARISM  IN  JAPAN- BY  COUNT  OKUMAI 

| FORMER  PRIME  MINISTER  J 

- NOWLEADER  OF  ~ 

' THE  PROGRESSIVE  PARTY | 

- - IN  JAPAN  - — 


Count  Okumu 


SINCE  that  famous  day 
on  the  Bay  of  I'rngw, 
half  a century  ago.  our 
country,  both  high 
nnj  low,  tin*  cone  to 
school  to  the  Went.  Wo  have 
culled  the  llowers  of  foreign 
culture  and  grafted  them 
upon  the  gnarled  trunks  of 
our  old  institution*.  In  thr  light  of  the  fair  and  the  beautiful 
we  found  in  the  West  we  transformed  the  ugly  and  the  unsightly 
which  we  had  at  home.  Within,  we  fostered  our  national  strength, 
and  abroad,  like  Ruth,  we  went  gleaning  over  the  foreign  harvest- 
fields.  In  the  extreme  of  our  solicitude,  in  the  violence  of  our 
overrent,  we  went  the  limit  of  nifting  our  own  institutions  to  the 
original  and  unaltered  patterns  imported  direct  from  America  and 
Europe. 

Happy  for  us.  our  awakening  came  in  the  midday  of  the  nine- 
teenth century:  that  also  was  the  time  when  a new  day  was 
breaking  upon  the  industrial  world  of  the  West.  Steam  and 
electricity  were  being  harnessed  lo  useful  arts,  applied  sciences  and 
arts  were  waking  into  an  ampler  life.  And  the  awakening  of  our 
land  at  the  time  of  great  nwnkrnings  in  other  lines  of  human 
activities  laid.  I believe,  the  foundation  of  our  nutional  prosperity 
and  strength  whieli  are  gradually  coining  to  (lower  in  this  our  day. 

Military  power  is  not  the  foundation  of  national  greatness.  The 
most  modern  historic  instance  is  that  of  Turkey.  The  Turks  rose 
and  destroyed  the  East  Roman  Empire,  and  built  the  Constanti- 
nople on  the  ashes  of  Byzantium.  Although  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire wus  in  its  sunset  hour,  the  people  of  the  city  rose  to  the 
defence,  and  stood  against  the  'lurks’  attacks  by  sea  and  land  for 
fifty-three  long  days  of  siege.  The  Turks  took  the  wealth  that 
was  in  the  ancient  city  of  Byzantium;  they  did  not  succeed  in 
tuking  its  ancient  civilization.  Aud  tliut  wus  the  pitv  of  it.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Turks  drove  out  of  the  country  the  fruits  of 
many  a gentle  art  and  learning.  For  a while  the  smile  or  the 
frnwn  of  the  Turk  was  quite  powerful  enough  to  decide  the  peuer 
or  the  strife  of  Europe.  It  is  three  centuries  since  the  crescent  ban- 
ner arose  to  the  towers  of  Constantinople,  and  now  the  military 
glory  of  the  Turk,  sown  in  the  splendor  of  old.  is  reaping  a 
harvest  whose  seeds  were  vanity  of  military  might.  Turkey  is  a 
corpse  rather  than  a sick  man — all  the  more  desperate  been  use  n 
number  of  self-respecting  powers  will  not  allow  any  one  lo  bury  it. 

The  historic  imperial  Japanese  oaths  of  five  articles  were  made 
public  in  the  first  year  of  Meiji.  Far  from  being  a child  horn  of 
accident,  they  were  the  articulate  voice  of  the  age  ami  of  the 
nation  stepping  upon  the  threshold  of  a new  day.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  the  article  which  runs,  **  We  shall  seek  for  knowledge 
throughout  th«  world  and  greatly  magnify  the  foundation  of  the 
imperial  land."  That  was  the  national  creed.  And  the  temple 
in  which  Nippon  went  to  worship  was  the  temple  of  international 
knowledge,  in  these  words  the  Emperor  swore  solemnly  to  nil 
the  all-luminous  gods  that  lie  would  cover  the  world  in  our  har- 
vesting of  the  Iw-aiiliful  and  the  superior  that  he  might  raise  the 
power  of  hi*  nation.  For  some  years,  to  be  #ure.  this  determina- 
tion of  his  Majesty  was  somewhat  hid  under  a huslicl,  owing  to 
the  contempt  mid  insolence  with  which  the  West  dealt  with  us  in 
i he  days  of  the  beginning  of  thing*.  It  was  just  ns  well:  the 
hitter  davs  brought  with  them  inanv  valuable  lessons. 

At  the  end  of  the  Chinn  Nippon  war  we  were  favored  with  Un- 
joint  noli-  from  the  three  Fui'-pcan  powers;  that  was  as  con- 
vincing a chapter  ns  we  wished  to  rend  in  our  textbook.  mid  the 
whole  nation  rose  us  one  man  to  attain  the  end  in  view — to 
wash  the  stain  ui>on  our  honor  and  drive  out  the  disturbing  ele- 
ments from  the  Fur  East, 

Who  shnll  suv  what  height  of  self-sacrifice*  we  have  not 
climbed  and  what  bitter  depth  of  patient  and  persistent  toil  we 
have  not  sounded?  And  so  doing  we  have  come  in  this  day. 

I he  story  of  tin-  year*  which  followed  tlie  Ru«si-in  occupation 
of  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny  i*  known  to  von  In  Korea  our  in- 
fluences declined.  With  the  rise  of  the  Hii--i.ui  prestige  in 
Korea  we  came  to  feel,  dav  liv  dnv.  more  and  more  bitterly  the 
biting  oppressions  of  tin-  fetters  which  the  Russian  dream  of  the 
Far-Eastern  empire  was  imposing  upon  the  aspirations  of  our 
hind. 

At  ln«t  the  time  came.  We  were  driven  to  our  sword:  we  rose. 
And  histniv  hod  never  known,  and  perhaps  mar  never  know,  just 
sueh  a chunter  as  ilic  one  we  gave  it  through  this  war.  We  arc 


Pnot  surprised  at  our  success;  tlic  work  made  perfect  through  the 
toil,  |Miticiit  and  (onscirnlioua,  for  thirty  yean  has  sown  the 
seeds,  and  the  seeds  are  likely  to  bring  forth  the  harvest. 

In  the  increase  of  wealth,  in  the  growth  of  productive  art*,  in 
the  progress  of  sciences  we  have  done  our  best.  In  the  building 
of  railways,  the  establishment  of  telegraphs  and  telephones,  wr 
have  not  left  a single  stone  unturned  where  turning  was  possi- 
ble. When  native  cupital  failed  to  attain  the  end  we  resorted  to 
the  introduction  of  foreign  capital.  Within  the  last  thirty  years, 
we  arc  told,  the  national  wraith  of  Nippon  has  increased  seieii- 
fnld  Thai  is  lint  u bad  showing.  However,  the  rest  of  the  world 
did  not  stand  still.  Some  of  the  countries  have  kept  up  such  » 
pace  that  in  the  light  of  their  fable  like  story  of  the  increase  of 
wealth,  that  of  Nippon  spells  a beggar's  tale. 

It  is  always  good  for  us  to  read  the  history  of  the  economic 
development  of  Nippon  in  a volume  which  carries  that  of  the 
I'nited  States  in  a parallel  column.  As  for  England,  her  wealth, 
and  the  story  of  it.  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  a honk  of  fables. 

We  are  proud  of  our  own  great  advance  in  the  science*  sad 
art*.  We  talk  of  it.  boast  of  it.  we  are  altogether  pleased  with 
it.  Thirty  years  have  passed  sines  the  establishment  of  the  ini 
|M-rial  university.  And  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  a great  arientiflr 
diseovery.  And  the  instructors  in  it  feel  that  it  is  i**»*ntial  for 
the  discharge  of  their  duties  to  take  special  courses  from  time  to 
time  at  European  or  American  universities.  Those  who  are 
graduated  from  our  university  must,  it  seems,  spend  three,  four, 
years  abroad  before  they  can  fittingly  fill  one  of  the  chairs  in 
the  institution.  If  you  compare  the  present  situation  with  that 
of  thirty  years  ago,"  there  is  progress,  to  lie  sure.  But  in  com- 
parison to  what  is  being  done  in  Europe  and  America,  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  anything  to  justify  our  hysterical  boast. 

One  can  see  from  these  things  that,  with  us,  the  success  in  arm* 
has  been  easy.  The  advance  in  knowledge,  the  increase  in  wealth 
— they  are  quite  different. 

Here  is  a good  story  for  him  to  read  who  would  establish  and 
foster  a great  nation  on  military  power: 

About  two  hundred  years  ago  tnere  came  into  the  world  two 
men.  One  in  Europe,  tne  other  in  Asia.  In  history  one  of  them 
is  known  us  Peter  the  Great.  The  other  was  K'ang  Hi  of  Chios, 
of  the  Great  T'sing  Dynasty.  A*  a statesman,  as  a soldier,  more 
especially  as  a scholar.  K'ang  Hi  was  somewhat  superior  to  Peter 
the  Great.  Peter  devoted  himself  to  the  establishment  of  the  nary, 
to  the  reconstruction  of  the  army;  his  conquests  did  not  spare 
his  neighbor*  on  four  sides,  lie  was  not  content  with  the  sim- 
ple work  of  subjugation.  The  absorption  of  the  civilization  ami 
culture  of  the  rest  of  the  world  into  his  country  wns  the  passion 
of  Itis  life.  He  travelled  extensively  over  Europe  for  this  end: 
ami  in  his  unique  work  of  harvesting  for  the  fruits  of  civilization 
he  did  not  spare  himself.  Thom-  who  rame  after  him  upon  the 
Russian  throne  did  not  carry  on  hi*  work.  They  put  too  much 
faith  in  the  might  of  the  sword,  especially  Catharine,  a strong  per 
sonaiitv  and  gifted  altove  her  sisters.  She  murdered  her  hu*han-i 
and  ascended  the  throne.  She  looked  only  upon  the  military  power 
to  carry  nut  her  aspirations.  Her  successors  also  placed  an  undue 
emphasis  upon  the  military  power,  and  in  their  eyes  the  gentler 
r.rts  of  civilization  hail  little  worth.  In  the  war  just  closed.  Rn* 
*ia  reaped  where  she  had  sown.  And  she  ha#  no  excuse  to  be  sur- 
prised. 

Emperor  K'ung  Hi  lose  in  China,  straightened  the  langied  af- 
fair# of  the  three  clans,  conquered  Formosa,  also  Tibet,  and 
brought  fhe  north  under  his  swav.  There  he  collided  again*! 
Pet i r the  Great.  In  the  Treaty  of  Nerchinsk  hr  rolled  back  the 
sou! hern  onset  of  Russia,  mid  compelled  her  to  submit  to  hu- 
miliating terms.  He  also  established,  for  the  protection  of  hi* 
northern  frontier,  the  outposts  along  the  Amur  River,  and  in- 
augurated also  the  now  famous  system  of  farmer  soldiers  for  those 
undcvclo|H-il  districts.  While  abroad  he  reaped  the  satisfactory 
results  of  a strong  military  measure,  reviving  at  home  the  prc» 
tige  of  hi*  dynasty  and  encouraging  learning,  so  that  China  ha# 
rarely  seen  miiI>  a golden  day  for  sciences  and  arts  a*  those  of 
hi*  reign.  Unfortunately  his  children  forgot  the  far-sighted  policy 
of  their  great  forefather;  all  they  eared  and  worked  for  ««• 
for  their  self-aggrandizement,  and  we  arc  made  to  see  the  sod 
i-ffcct  of  it  nil  in  the  storv  «>f  China  to-day. 

Enlightenment  and  wealth  with  military  power — the«c  are  the 
essential*  for  the  building  of  a great  state.  Of  the  least  in  im 
pnrtanre  and  also  thr  easiest  to  attain  i*  the  establishment  of  a 
(Conti nurd  on  page  J6I2.) 
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The  " Ship's  Cuni/Mity  " of  the  “ Drake  " 


THE  VISIT  OF  PRINCE  LOUIS  OF  BATTENBERG  IN  COMMAND 
OF  THE  BRITISH  SECOND  CRUISER  SQUADRON 

A most  distinguished  reception  iru*  t/iern  to  Prince  /.on it  of  Battenbcry  upon  hi*  arrival  wilh  the  shifts  of  hi*  command  in 
.1  mmnm  i rater*.  The  British  cruiser  o/u  ad  run,  which  included  the  "/trait,"  Prince  l,oui *'*  flat)  ship,  ” Bedford"  " (*on»- 
i rail"  "Berwick.”  " Esscf”  and  "Cumberland.”  reached  Anna  puli * from  Halifax  on  X or  ember  /,  There  it  i rat  met  fey  the 
first  and  second  did* ion*  of  the  Xorth  Atlantic  fleet  under  command  of  Bear- Admiral  Event.  In  the  divisions  i rrre  the  bat 
tic-ships  “ Maine."  the  flat)  ship.  “ Missouri  ” “ Alabama."  " Massachusetts."  “ Illinois  ” “ Kcarsarqe."  **  A rntuckff.”  and  " Iowa.” 
and  the  armored  cruiser * " HVil  Tin/inia,”  " Colorado"  “ Pcnnstflrania"  and  " Maryland,"  in  command  of  Riar-Admirul 
Brownaon. 
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IV.  How  Politics  is  Played  in  Porto  Rico 


THK  peculiarity 
ul  i lie  present 
political  situa- 
tinn  in  Porto  Rico 
i«  th ut  Im>iIi  of  tin* 
great  political  |wr- 
tica  of  the  inland 
arc  now  united  on 
what  heretofore  wan 
their  chief  point  «»f 
difference.  In  the 
past  the  Federal,  or 
Cnioniflta,  party.  as 
it  is  now  railed, 
was  anti-American, 
whereas  the  Repub- 
liean  party  had  for 
its  particular  dis- 
tinguishing mark 
that  it  was  pro- 
American.  N o w 
both  are  anti-Amer-  T/ir  American  S,al  of  tk<  Inland  an 

lean.  While  they  Fin* t Adopt'd 

differ  in  the  char- 

aeter  anti  extent  of  their  hostility,  on  the  general  broad  fuet  of 
their  opposition  tlo-y  are  entirely  united. 

Not  tfiat  it  is  lo  la-  for  a moment  imagined  that  this  point 
of  agreement  brings  them  any  elosrr  together.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. It  make*  tin*  rivalry  lad  ween  them  all  the  keener;  the 
partisan  rancor  all  the  more  bitter.  Out  of  the  general  drift  of 
anti-Auieriean  sentiment  each  is  trying  to  reap  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage to  its  own  interests  Knelt  is  *|iarritig  for  position  in 
the  next  set-to  at  the  polls. 

To  any  one  who  know*  the  intensity  of  political  feeling,  the 
bitterness  of  politienl  animosities  aiming  I'orto- Rien ns.  it  will  In- 
very  easy  to  understand  how  hot  may  become  a contest  of  this 
kind.  Any  one  who  does  md  know  Porto- Rican  peculiarities  in 
this  reaped  would  11  ml  it  haul  lo  credit  the  fact  if  it  were  told 
lo  him.  If  those  who  think  purtv  spirit  sometimes  runs  high  at 
home  were  to  conic  down  here  once  while  a warm  campaign  was 
mi.  they  would  Hud  the  home  article  of  partisanship  quite  out 
rln*»rd.  A home  political  clash  is  a love- feast  compared  with  even 
u political  armi-tiee  in  Porto  Rico.  Party  spirit  gel*  clear  over 
the  |Militical  arena  feme,  and  run*  amuck  through  all  social  rela- 
tions. Long-established  friendship*  ate  transformed  by  it  into 


enduring  personal 
animosities.  1 t 

arrays  in  hostility 
father*  against  son* 
and  brothers  against 
brothers. 

I n considering 
Porto-Riran  affair* 
this  extreme  parti- 
san liitterue**  must 
ever  la*  Istme  in 
mind.  It  i*  clearly 
identified  with  the 
initial  and  sequent 
events  which  have 
to  do  with  bringing 
our  administration 
front  the  stage  where 
it  had  the  support 
of  one  of  the  two 
parties  to  the  pres- 
Th>  old  Hpanuh  Krai  rvwnllg  Itr  £nt  "here  it 

stored  and  A mc'ricuatrrrf  has  the  *up|s>rt  of 

neither.  It  has  like- 
wise t«i  do  with  much  that  is  mere  froth  on  the  wave  of  anti- 
American  i*m  now  sweeping  over  the  island.  Indeed,  there  are  some 
who  would  have  you  believe  that  the  wave  itself  is  no  wave  at 
all.  hut  only  the  surface  fermentation  of  this  partisan  yeast.  I n 
fni  innately  the  facts  do  not  iu«tifv  the  theory.  The  one  politieal 
fact  more  conspicuously  in  evidence  than  any  other  in  Porto  Rico 
i*  that  the  wave  of  anti-Americaniam  is  a distinct  and  undeniable 
entity.  There  is  froth  '-nough  on  it*  surface,  to  lie  sure,  hut  it  i* 
(lie  froth  kicked  up  out  of  the  rather  frothy  lailin  \Ve»l  Indian 
nature  by  the  opposing  parties  in  their  .struggle*  to  get  control 
of  the  wave  and  direct  its  force  to  their  own  ends, 

In  the  game  of  polities,  the  real  game  as  played  to  the  limit, 
the  liest  home  talent  we  have  is  in  the  kindergarten  class  coui|Mircd 
with  the  (Militieians  Porto  Rico  can  turn  out.  These  artists  of 
Isilh  the  |Nditieal  parties  are  now  hard  ut  it  liuillu-uvring  for  the 
place  where  they  ran  Ih-mI  control  things  for  party  purpose*,  with 
the  anti- American  sentiment  a»  the  grand  stami  to  which  both 
are  playing.  The  recent  meeting  of  the  la-ague  of  Munici|mli 
tie*  ha*  every  earmark  of  a move  of  this  kind  on  the  part  of 
the  Republican*.  The  capture  and  conversion  into  a political  meet- 
ing of  the  eoiivenlioii  of  school-teachers  in  Sun  -Ilian  in  .lulv  last 
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was  on  its  face  a move  of 
the  Mime  nature  oil  the 
purl  of  the  Union  Ufa*. 

Ilolx-rt  Henry  T<nIcI.  win* 
i*  a Repu  1*1  ican  ami  the 
Mayor  of  Kan  Juan,  h the 
leader  in  this  mnnMnali- 
ti*K  movement,  Imt  luiek  of 
Mr.  Tmltl.  with  hi*  hand 
on  the  Republican  rudder, 
lonnn  the  figure  of  by  all 
odd*  the  mo-t  adroit  uoli- 
tii-inn  a*  well  «•  one  of  the 
nhlut  men  in  I’orto  Rico— 

Dr.  Janfi  Barbosa.  I)r. 

|lartm«a  in  forty  -eight 
years  old.  a i-olored  man. 
iairn  in  I’orto  Hieo.  u 
graduate  of  Ann  Arbor 
I nlverslly  Medical  Col 
lege.  and  a physician  of 
excellent  standing  in  the 
profession.  Ah  a man.  hi* 
reputation  among  friends 
nild  f*a-»  alike  is  <*f  the 
highest . As  a politician, 
likewise  among  friends  a* 
well  ns  fnis.  his  reputation 
i«  that  of  knowing  every 
devious  device  and  trick 
within  the  repertories  of 
the  most  gifted  past  masters  in  the  craft,  as  well  as  a few  ex- 
ceptional and  original  wtm  of  his  own.  and  of  using  the  same  to 
carry  his  partisan  ends  without  the  remotest  remorse  or  .scruple. 
On  hroad  general  principles  his  sympathies  are  pronouncedly 
American,  but  his  dominating  drsire  in  public  affairs  is  the  worthy 
ami  wholly  uiiseltish  one  of  advancing  the  interests  of  his  race. 

Dr.  Barbosa  has  ever  l*vn  the  directing  genius  and  muster  spirit 
of  the  Republican  party.  He  was  very  conspicuously  at  the  front 
up  to  (he  election  of  November  Iasi,  when  the  Republicans  went 
down  under  a very  sulistantial  Federal,  or  Unionists,  victory.  Since 
then  he  has  been  hut  very  little  heard  from.  lie.  too.  is  in  the 
ranks  of  those  who  oppose  the  existing  American  administration 
and  the  existing  American  conditions.  In  l»is  retirement  no  one 
doubts  that  he  in  planning  a deep  game  for  the  restoration  of 
his  party  to  power.  There  are  those  who  s«*e  in  the  League  of 
Municipalities,  with  its  aggressive  attitude  towards  Americanism 
as  now  existing,  a trace  of  the  tine  Italian  hand  of  this  skilled 
political  manipulator.  The  demands  of  this  league  are  in  gen- 
eral outline  the  demands  of  the  Republican  party  as  now  promul- 
gated. Their  salient  points  are  the  separation  of  the  legislative 
from  the  executive  in  the  insular  government  by  making  the 
Executive  Council  elective:  the  appointment  of  heads  of  depart- 
ment hy  the  Governor,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Executive 
Council ; Porto- Ricans  to  tie  made  American  citizens  at  once. 

Whether  the  proposition  to  make  the  appointment*  of  heads  of 
department,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  popularly  elected 
Executive  Council  will  ultimately  rrreive  formal  Republican  en- 
dorsement, by  being  embodied  in  the  nartv  platform,  is  doubtful. 
There  are  conservative  members  of  the  party  who  are  strongly 
opposed  to  it.  That  it  would  result  in  either  the  appointment 
uimost  exclusively  of  Porto-Rieans  as  department  heads,  or  in  a 
series  of  deadlocks  la-tween  the  Governor  and  the  Council,  Is  re- 
garded as  inevitable. 

Bishop  Van  Burra,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  here, 
has  sounded  a note  of  alarm  in  connection  with  this  proposed 
change.  He  sees  in  it  the  possibility  of  placing  the  Department  of 
Education  in  the  island  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  That  the  purely  secular  form  of  public-school  education 
4*11  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  ever  insisted,  ami 
on  which  they  most  certainly  will  insist  for  IWto  Kira  long 


ns  they  have  any  i-ontrol 
of  the  null  ter  on  the  is- 
land— that  this  form  of 
public- school  education  ia 
objectionable  to  the  heads 
of  tin-  Catholic  Church 
here,  just  as  it  j*  at  home, 
need  hardly  he  said.  In 
fai-t.  Bishop  Blenk  lias  not 
besitatnl  to  denounce  our 
I’orto- Rican  public  school* 
ns  godless. 

But.  while  all  this  is 
true  enough.  Bishop  Van 
Burra's  discretion,  a*  a 
representative  of  Protes- 
tantism. in  thii*  aggres- 
sively projecting  tlie  re- 
ligious issue  into  the  nl- 
rcady  sufficiently  troubled 
Port 1 1- Rican  waters,  is  se- 
riously called  in  ipiestion. 
In  this  doubt  of  the  goial 
bishop'*  tact,  mcmlirr*  of 
hi*  own  church,  a*  well  as 
Protestant*  generally,  are 
pretty  much  agreed.  They 
characterize  his  formal 
public  utterance*  with 
reference  to  this  phase  of 
the  cd  licit  t iona  I question 
a*  in  the  muni'  category  of  dubious  propriety  a*  hi*  netivitii**  in 
connection  with  the  altogether  foolish  matter  of  tlie  change  of 
the  Porto-Ricnn  m-mI. 

That  this  seal  question  will  be  made  the  basis  of  wrangling 
in  the  coming  session  of  the  legislature,  and  that  it  will  play  its 
own  nurt  this  wintrr  in  intensifying  anti  American  feeling  on  the 
island,  is  not  ilnuhti-d  by  many  who  an1  in  close  touch  with  the 
drift  of  things  here.  And  the  irritating  feature  of  it  is  that  it 
was  ho  ill-advised  and  unnecessary  a subject  of  contention  to 
atir  up. 

The  ancient  seal  of  I’orto  Kira  representi-d  a lamb  lying  on 
tlu-  Bible,  with  the  S|Nini«h  coat  of  arms  in  evidence,  and  with 
the  letter*  "F"  and  ” V,‘*  the  initials  of  1-Vrdinand  and  Ysahclln. 
on  each  siile  «>f  thi-  lamb.  Tito  real  name  of  l’orto  Rico,  by  the 
way.  is  not  Porto  Rii-n.  but  San  Juan  Ikiutista.  and  the  seal  wan 
Hiipposcd  to  tell  tin-  world,  in  the  vivid  language  jM-culiar  to  srnl*. 
something  nlsmt  John  the  Baptist  and  Spain's  urdor  in  the 
spread  of  the  faith.  It  was  a pretty  rtmngli  seal.  It  had  to  it* 
advantage  the  ilavor  of  antiquity.  It  wa*  not  inqx-ratively  neces- 
sary to  I’orto  Rico's  welfare  that  it  he  changed  in  the  first  in- 
stance. To  have  let  it  alone  was  to  haw  gone  around  just  one 
more  point  of  [Kmsililc  friction.  But  the  seal  was  changed,  and 
in  its  place  was  siihsl  it  uted  an  American  seal,  showing  an  en- 
tirely M-ciilnr  combination  of  a 4-raft  of  tin-  ixnm-l  tyj»e,  a sun- 
no*.  and  the  American  coat  4>f  arms.  The  4-hange  wa*  unnecessary, 
but  it  turned  out  all  right  at  the  time,  and  would  have  remained 
all  right  if  we  could  only  have  manag4-d  to  refrain  from  digging 
the  subject  up  again  niter  it  was  once  dead  and  burh-d. 

But  this,  it  m-ciiis.  was  ln-wnid  it*.  In  a moment  of  unfortunate 
inspirathin,  Mr.  Post,  the  Secretary  of  the  islaml,  h-d  a movement 
t<>  4'hnngc  the  scctilur  American  seal  buck  to  the  Hcmithcolngini] 
Spanish  one.  The  change  wn«  mad<-.  Instantly  ther4-  wa*  an  up- 
r4mr. 

Bishop  Van  Ruren.  who  had  ill reailv  won  for  himself  the 
reputation  of  not  always  having  been  so  keenly  alert  as  hi* 
friends  could  have  wished  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  for 
preserving  a tactful  alienee,  let  this  especially  favorable  chance 
of  that  kind  esrape  him,  a*  lie  had  several  other*.  He  spoke  out. 
lie  denounced  the  transaction,  and  in  denouncing  it  managed  to 
stir  up  religious  prejudice*  so  long  ilnrmnnt  in  INirto  Rico  that 


.1  Rural  School  in  I hr  Ponce  tJiatrict  of  the  Inland  of 
1‘orto  Rico 


The  Jeffcnon  li null'd  School,  .tiwAo,  built  by  the  th/nirl  mini 
of  Rducation 
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they  had  been  all  but 
forgotten. 

An  is  I bp  case  in 
many  other  I At  in 
countries,  religion 
rested  here  hut  light- 
ly upon  men.  particu- 
larly  upon  men  o|  the 
educated  classes. 

Forto  - Rican  men 
rarely  attended 
church.  Their  par- 
ticipation in  church 
festival'  was  still 
more  rare.  This  stir- 
ring up  of  religious 
controversy,  however, 
has  had  an  awakening 
effect  upon  them.  In 
recent  church  festi- 
vals. Forto  - Kicans 
who  had  seldom  if 
ever  been  known  to  do 
such  a thing  la-fore 
appeared  hearing  can- 
dles in  religious  street 
processions.  Religion 
became  a factor  in  the 
anti  - Americanism 
that  was  rampant. 

In  other  words, 
through  blunders  and 
indiscretions.  for 
which  Itishop  Van  Ruren  i-  not  by  anv  means  alone  responsible, 
our  already  sufficiently  complicated  problem  here  has  Item  still 
further  complicated  hv  tlx-  injection  into  it  of  the  wholly  un- 
necessary clement  of  ittlium  throloijirum.  To  understand  the  a) 
titnde  of  the  two  political  parties  of  Forto  Ri<-»  and  the  use 
they  are  making,  or  are  trying  to  make,  of  all  this  anti-Amer- 
ican eani|Ktign  ammunition  which  American  mistakes,  both  here 
and  in  Washington,  have  furnished  their  agitator',  it  is  necessary 
to  go  hack  a little  into  history. 

Governor  Allen,  the  fir-t  of  our  civil  Governors.  n-inaiiicd  in 
office  hut  n short  time.  Be 

after  he  hud  started  things  here  with  the  new  government  in- 
stalled. He  was  succeeded  by  Governor  William  H.  Hunt,  who 
had  la-on  the  Secretary  of  the  island  arid  the  acting  Governor  during 
the  considerable  time  of  Governor  Allen’s  mIwpik-om.  He  inherited 
from  Governor  Allen  it  political  situation  by  no  mentis  agreeable. 
The  two  political  purties  during  Governor  Allen's  time,  the  Fed- 
eral nmi  the  Republican,  had  had  a clash  in  the  Executive  Council 
over  the  districting  of  the  island.  This  dividing  up  of  the  island 
into  legislative  districts  had  Im-iii  left  to  the  five  Porto- Rican 
members  of  the  Council,  two  of  whom  were  Republicans,  two 
Federal*,  and  one  independent.  By  the  independent  member  siding 
with  them  the  plan  of  the  Republicans  for  the  districting  was 
adopted.  It  was  a very  nhlc  gerrymander,  of  which  the  draughts- 
man was  Dr.  Barbosa.  The  Federal  menilicrs,  when  they  found 
they  could  not  have  their  own  way.  resigned — quit,  and  refused 
to  play  any  more.  Republican  members  were  appointed  in  their 
plans,  and,  as  a Republican  Lower  House  was  elected,  the  Re- 
publicans were  fully  in  the  saddle  when  Governor  Hunt  cume  into 
office. 

The  Republican  party,  although  many  of  the  ablest  and  most 
progressive  men  on  the  island  belonged  to  it.  was  made  up,  ns  to 
its  rank  and  file,  very  largely  of  negroes  and  the  more  ignorant 
of  the  population.  The  Federal  parlv  represented  the  Spainish 
element,  the  Porto-Rlcans  of  Sp»ani*li  leanings,  and  a pretty  large 
majority  of  I he  wealthier  and  more  intelligent  groups  on  the  is- 
land. it  certainly  was  not.  and  never  has  been,  whether  under 
its  former  name  of  Federal  or  under  its  present  one  of  Unionists, 
in  sympathy  with  American  aspirations  in  the  management  of 


insular  affairs.  It 
was  then,  ami  still  is. 
at  the  head  of  the  bit- 
terest hostility  to  all 
things  American. 

t/u wisely,  as  many 
now  think.  Governor 
Hunt  made  the  Amer- 
ican administration 
entirely  Republican. 
He  identified  it  ex- 
clusively with  the  Re- 
publican party. 

And  right  here  it 
may  be  said  that  the 
adoption  of  the  name 
“ Republican  " for  the 
party,  which  hr 
“ bo*»cd  ” as  abso- 
lutely as  ever  did  a 
Tammany  chieftain 
the  Tammany  organ! 
ration,  waa  one  of 
Dr.  Itarbuaa'a  own 
adroit  political  mores, 
having  for  ita  pur 
poae  the  confusing  of 
things,  in  a way,  with 
the  Republican  ad 
ministration  at  home, 
and  getting  whatever 
might  be  forthcoming 
from  auch  confusion 
Neither  of  the  |>oli1ieal  parties  here  had  then,  or  ever  has  had.  the 
remotest  connection  with  the  two  great  pan  tics  in  the  Stairs. 

It  was  the  common  saying  in  San  Juan  during  Governor  Hunt's 
administration  that  Dr.  Iturlansa  was  the  real  Governor  of  the 
island.  The  situation,  no  far  ns  the  Kederals  was  concerned,  was 
one  calculated  to  p»roduer  great  irritation.  The  negroes  urn!  the 
more  ignorant  elements  were  un«|iiestionahlv  on  top.  As  was  to  be 
expected,  the  negroes  were  not  liuekward  in  letting  those  who  in 
Spanish  limes  had  been  dominant  know  that  a new  order  of 
things  reigned.  A state  of  affairs  was  produced  which,  in  a modi 
fil'd  war.  was  .inn logons  to  that  whirli  existed  in  the  Southern 
States  duting  the  reconstruction  era. 

And  all  this  was  identified  in  the  minds  of  those  who  suffered 
most  in  Iheir  pride  from  it  with  Americanism.  It  naturally 
more  and  more  intensified  the  feeling  against  the  administration 
and  everything  American.  And  the  farther  Governor  Hunt  went 
along  this  path,  which  lie  had  felt  hiniM-lf  constrained  to  take, 
the  deeper  he  gut  into  the  pxiwcr  of  Dr.  Ihirhosa  and  the  Repub- 
lican leaders.  Ilis  explanation  was  that,  the  Federals  having 
drawn  themselves  aloof,  refusing  even  to  take  part  in  elections, 
there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  hut  to  rely  u|Min  the  Republican 
party  and  to  make  his  administration  Republican. 

The  Federal*  ut  last  came  out  of  their  foolish  sulks  and  re- 
solved to  make  a stand  at  thr  polls  for  the  control  of  the  island. 
With  a fair  election  they  had  reason  to  hnpp  for  at  least  a credita- 
ble general  showing,  and,  here  and  there,  a sporadic  victory  or  so. 

The  election  occurred  in  November.  1002.  and  probably,  in  the 
worst  instances,  in  the  worst  political  condition*  in  the  South- 
ern States  there  never  was  an  election  that  was  such  a prepos- 
terous farce.  The  Itepnihlican  frauds  were  barefaced  and  out- 
rageous.  ’Hip  Federal  vote  was  practically'  refused  access  to  the 
poll* : and  members  of  the  insular  police,  who  were  wholly  con- 
trolled by  the  Repiublieun  administration,  were  the  most  active  in 
pn-rpiet  rating  I hew  flagrant  violations  of  the  right  of  franchise. 
All  the  judges  at  the  polling-pilarc*  were  Republican*.  Protests 
were  utterly  futile.  Federal  rights  everywhere  were  ridden  over 
roughshod. 

And  if  the  American  administration  did  not  actually  countenance 
fCfmiinuftl  on  page  Hill.) 


.Inoiirau  Yum/  //'in/i/wicN t*  in  thr  ohl  Hfiii ni*h  Sunil 
Huihlimj  in  Hun  Juan 


/'In  J'/uza  of  Sun  Juun,  ir here  th<  American  Band  \>lay» 
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JAPANESE  SOLDIERS  GUARDING  THE  AMERICAN  LEGATION 
AT  TOKIO  DURING  THE  RIOTS  OVER  THE  PEACE  TERMS 

marked  anh-Aiurrican  [tiling  in  Japan  t hinny  the  rial*  fallowing  the  Treaty  of  f’ortsrnoulh  and  the  announcement  of 
w",,,f*lri«»*  made  to  Hu/ttia  by  the  Ja  pant  at  plenipotentiaries  resulted  in  the  detail  of  a guard  of  more  than  tiro  hun- 
•*d  Japanese  soldo  rx  to  protect  the  .Iwrrtrwii  Legation.  The  photograph  shout  them  in  the  ‘ration  compound 
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Books  aind  Bookmen 


By  James  MacArthur 


THERE  i*  nn  im- 

aginative litera- 
ture which  be- 
long* purely  to 

the  land  of  make- 
believe.  It  lots  It*  feet 
U|miii  the  earth,  to  lie  sure, 
hut  it*  head  i*  in  the 

cloud*.  and  it*  heart 

hover*  somewhere  Irtwwn. 

The  footprint*  of  it*  fancy 
limy  elude  detection  in  the 
imaginary  kingdom  of 
tirllnewaid  in  Print*  Olio. 
or  of  Kuritaniu  in  The 
frwourr  of  Zemin ; or  you 
limy  enhance  the  pleasure 
of  l)»e  tale  liy'  tracing  them 
in  the  old  Hath  of  Mon- 
airur  Hmuraire.  Hilt  the 
author*  of  their  being 
never  chain  their  fancies 
to  earth:  they  are  like 
wan  ton  l«oy*  who  with  feet 
planted  firm  nn  the  ground 
play  out  the  string  of 
their  kite*  until  they  ap- 
pear like  figure*  in  the 
cloud*.  There  i*  a delight 
in  the  unt  ruminel  led  free- 
dom of  three  romantic  ini 
agining*  which  thr  human 
mind  never  tire*  of:  even 
the  child  ha*  an  imdinct 
for  the  picturesque  licenae 
of  the  imagination  when 
it  prefer* — a*  Steven aon 
put  it  — the  " twopence 
colored  ” to  the  " penny 
plain  " picture-book*.  And. 

(Soil  be  thanked,  there  still 
may  he  -.pied  within  mo*t 
of  ’ll*  "a  blazing  bonfire 
of  delight,”  thr  cherished 
fondness  for  fantastic 
pleasure  or  noetic  romance 
even  while  the  fierce  strug- 
gle for  bread  or  the  in- 
satiable, fretful  energy  of 
ambition  hold*  our  eye* 
earthward  like  a god  with 
a muck-rake.  I am  not  de- 
crying the  novel  of  exact  life  and  manner*,  the  narrative  of  verac- 
ity, the  picture  of  condition*  and  *ocinl  environment:  they  are 
the  *ub»tanee  of  truth  in  fiction.  Hut  we  need  the  enchanter ; the 
touch  of  the  wand  that  make*  the  prosaic  wilderness  of  existence 
blossom  a*  the  rose:  the  voice  that  lure*  u*  with  it*  singing 
far  beyond  the  irk  and  canker  of  earthen  slavery  into  the  glow 
and  wonder  of  a new  heaven  of  delight.  So  shall  the  poet  always 
lie  with  us,  and  romance  never  die. 

Of  such  are  The  Inland  of  Enchantment,  l>v  Justus  Miles  For- 
man. Thr  Line  of  Lore,  by  James  Branch  ( 'shell,  and  Caroline 
of  Courtlandt  Stmt,  by  Wevnier  Jay  Mill*.  The  name*  of  the 
authors  of  the  first  and  second  books  are  familiar  to  reader*  of 
fiction,  and  their  romances  have  already  awakem-d  interest  while 
appearing  in  the  pages  of  IlARi>r.R*H  Maoazink.  Both  arc  illus- 
trated in  color  by  Howard  1’vlc,  and  are  exquisitely  endiellishcd 
with  marginal  decorations,  ottering  a strong  attraction  a*  choice 
gift 'hook*  during  the  impending  holiday  season.  Mr.  Mill*  come* 
to  u*  a*  a new  writer  in  fiction,  although  lie  ha*  already  published 
two  works  of  an  historical  character.  Like  Ihe  book*  just  men- 
tioned. Mr.  Mills's  story  has  been  enhanced  by  an  exquisitely 
picturesque  setting,  containing  six  full-page  illii-trntions  in  tint 
by  Anna  Whelan  licit*  and  marginal  decoration*  by  W.  K.  Mear*. 
Hut  it*  tempting  appearance  as  a sumptuous  gift  ImhiU  at  this  sea- 
son i*  not  it*  chief  claim  for  commendation.  Caroline  of  Court- 
land!  St  re  > t has  tin*  advantage,  a*  well  a*  the  merit,  of  being  a 
romance  of  a very  high  order.  It  is  seldom  that  romance  is  con- 
ceived in  sucli  fineness  and  delicacy  of  fancy,  veined  with  jKietie 
fccling  and  blent  with  tiue  realism;  the  realism  that  refine*  a 
golden  glamour  from  the  dross  of  the  past,  and  impart* a poignant, 
living  touch  to  the  faded  figure*  of  an  old  tapestry  hanging  in  the 
dusty  chambers  of  history.  Mr.  Mills  carries  us  back  to  the  well- 
nigh  forgotten  day*  of  |N-»4.  when  laifnyette  made  hi*  second 
visit  to  thi*  country,  landing  in  New  York  amid  the  huzza*  of  a 
grateful  multitude  and  the  gay  hunting  and  banner*  and  music  of 
(Mitriotie  welcome.  But.  like  Hie  strain*  of  **  Home,  sweet  Home.'' 
which  had  just  begun  to  |».  heard,  this  historical  event  i*  lnit  an 
echo,  a vibration,  stirring  light Iv  the  leaves  of  the  story.  For  a 
lime  we  are  held  in  the  *|h-||  of  old  IVrth  Amboy,  with  it*  ancient 
■ olonial  mansion*  ami  wide-  -l retching  meadow*  and  gardens 
and  the  charming  idvl  that  begin*  there  make*  u*  almost  re- 
sent taking  the  load  for  York  town  when  the  romantic  ad- 
venture lead*  ns  1 hchcr.  Hut  the  «pitv  of  romance  i*  added 
to  the  idyllic  charm,  mid  when  we  reach  New  York  the  curtain 


ri*e*  on  a comedy  that  i« 
full  of  dramatic  surprise* 
and  diverting  entertain- 
ment. The  comedy  gis*« 
merrily,  mirthfully,  yet 
with  an  undereurrent  of 
tender  sentiment,  to  a final 
flourish.  imnn  which  the 
curtain  falls,  as  it  rose,  to 
the  plaintive  melody  of 
“ Home,  sweet  Home." 

The  theme  of  Carrtlinc 
of  Cnnrttandt  Street  i* 
time-honored,  and  adorm-d 
by  many  a felicitous  fancy, 
from  Shakespeare  down. 
But  it  must  I*-  claimed 
for  Mr.  Mills  that  the 
treatment  is  fresh,  and 
wrought  out  with  a guy 
and  daring  assumption  of 
novelty  and  with  the  *pnn- 
t anrmis  rejuvenescence  of 
a joyous  art.  Rose  White- 
bush.  the  daughter  of  a 
love-match  between  the 
son  of  an  old  Courtlandt 
Street  aristocrat  le  hmi*c 
and  the  celebrated  actre** 
Sally  Lowe,  ie  a vision  of 
loveliness,  a darling 
coquette.  who  dance* 
through  the  topsyturvy 
scene*  of  lier  umiariou* 
escapade  into  the  heart* 
of  her  alien  relatives,  a* 
*he  dances  into  ours. 
Recollection  ol  other  hero- 
ine* of  romance,  strange 
sav.  allies  her  with 
none  a*  her  peer  in  litera- 
ture. hut  there  i«  a kin- 
dred resemblance  in  her 
witchery  to  the  Maude 
Adam*  of  “ Rosemary. ” 
and  later  as  Hahbie.  In- 
stinctively one  feel*  that 
she  i*  a creature  of  the 
theatre,  which  the  associa- 
tion of  the  old  Park  The- 
atre that  uaed  to  stand  op- 
posite City  Hall  Square,  its  habitue*.  and  the  flavor  of 
the  Stage  do  iiiucli  tn  strengthen.  Nor  must  the  comic  figure 
of  Jemima  Diddle,  Sally  Lowe’*  old-time  d lesser,  uml  Hose’s  com- 
panion, be  overlooked  for  the  grotesque  effect  she  add*  to  the  the- 
atrical netting  of  the  story,  albeit  she  is  a well*pring  of  tenderest 
atTection  and  devotion  where  Rose  i*  eoms-rned.  The  part  she  plays 
i*  scarcely  secondary  to  Rose  in  the  comedy  of  Courtlandt  Street, 
in  which  Jemin.v  assume*  the  rftlc  of  '‘Clarissa  Wildaira."  while 
Row  i*  strategically  passing  a*  the  " Honorable  Caroline  Didcar 
tVhltebilsh  ” (an  Knglish  relative  of  the  Courllaudl  Street  White- 
hushes  I,  in  the  Imsom  of  that  haughty  household.  That  Rose,  how- 
ever. is  very  human  and  fallible  when  love,  unaware*,  unlooked-for. 
take*  a hand  in  the  game  and  bring*  an  unexpected  triumph  out 
of  defeat,  is  very  lulpahle.  And  the  humorous  Adoniram  Heard, 
with  hi*  resurrected  coach,  the,  Lady  Franklin,  whieli  conveyed 
Rose  uml  Jeminy  to  Courtlandt  Street.  D a rare  touch  of  human 
nature.  Hack  of  the  enchanting  atmosphere  of  the  romance  then1 
is.  too.  the  verisimilitude  of  this  hit  of  old  New  York  which  ha* 
probably  never  l*-fore  been  pictured  with  such  actuality  and  feel- 
ing. It  has  all  the  effect  of  nn  old  master  placed  in  high  relief, 
it*  blurred  and  unfentured  landscape  illumined  and  projected 
afresh  by  the  touch  of  a magic  hand.  Caroline  of  Courtlandt 
Street  must  !*•  added  to  the  list  of  romances  which  preserve  for 
n*  a charmed  life  and  are  a sourer  of  pure  and  nnalToyisl  delight. 

Mr.  Norman  Dunran.  who  will  long  be  remembered  by  that  very 
human  book.  Urn-tor  Luke  of  th<  Labrador,  ha-  written  a touching 
little  story  called  The  Uother,  which  ha*  the  obvious  quality  of 
pathos  ami  humor  in  it  that  i*  associated  with  Christmas  storii-*. 
Mr.  Duncan  lias  told  with  elemental  simplicity  and  strength  the 
story  of  a woman'*  struggle  to  climb  to  the  height*  of  a pun'  and 
holy  motherhood  out  of  Hie  mesh  of  circumstance  that  entangled 
her  in  the  cheap,  vulgar,  purlieu*  of  the  museum  and  the  music 
hall,  through  her  noble  love  for  her  buy,  in  whom,  as  he  grow*  up. 
all  her  better  instinct*  and  hope*  are  centred.  The  tragedy  of  her 
real  ami  her  seeming  life  in  her  effort*  to  circumvent  hi*  learning 
what  she  is  and  how  she  lives  in  the  outer  world  i*  alleviated 
by  the  ultimate  reward  of  her  son’s  devotion  when  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  terrible  sacrifice  of  Hie  mother.  There  i*  al-o 
humorous  relief  iu  the  dime-museum  companion*  of  their  hmnbh- 
life,  and  the  genial  way  in  which  they  contribute  to  the  game  of 
make-lielieve.  Mr.  Duncan  is  as  much  at  home  in  the  street*  of 
New  York  a*  In-  was  in  the  wild*  of  laihrador.  and  he  ha*  touched 
the  spring-  of  a tragedy  that  is  of  universal  significance. 
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Coopland  (Inniilt.  J.cft  of  tin  " Pilgrims  "J  making  a Shut  fur  (Jual,  I tuna  Id  f.Vcrr  Yorkj,  Mocking 

THE  RECENT  "ASSOCIATION”  FOOTBALL  GAME  AT  THE 

POLO  GROUNDS 

The  football  match  between  the  Fng/i»h  Assorialiou  Football  ham.  kntnrn  as  the  ” Pilgrims,”  and  the  All  V*  i c York  team, 
played  at  the  Polo  t!  rounds  on  I le tuber  it , tra$  Ihr  first  game  of  " asHuciation."  or  ” socket  ” football  in  trhirh  an  English 
hum  ever  pa  r I in  failed  in  V«  ir  York.  The  game  traa  iron  bit  Ihr  “ Pilgrims,”  trhu  hare  brm  tounng  this  country  and  Canada 
for  nr  r i ml  tnek".  hg  a "core  of  7 ooaln  to  I.  The  photographs  are  cM/ncitill  y interesting  an  a hairing  the  o/wn  stylr  of  plug 
characteristic  of  “ association  ’’  fool  hall,  ns  opposed  to  the  “ clour  " formal  ton  plays  in  the  Imrrican  game 
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WITH  tile  Argyll  charging  along  under  forced  draught 
in  pursuit  of  n Imt  lie-shin  nearly  a •*  heavy  as  herself, 
with  every  gun  that  would  I war  Iw-h-hing  away  at  the 
quarry,  with  every  man  on  board,  from  captain  down 
to  menu-boy,  at  station,  and  every  nerve  in  every  man 
worn  to  a frazzle  from  the  long-continued  tension  of  watching  and 
waiting  for  submarine  attack — the  latest  and  deadliest  feature 
of  thi*  deadliest  of  all  warn — it  wag  certainly  no  time  for  old  man 
Finnegan  to  drink:  and  there  waa  something  to  tie  said  for  Mr. 
Thompson.  He  was  gun-deek  master-at-arms,  one  of  the  ship's 
police;  his  duties  were  concerned  with  the  manners  ami  morals  of 
the  crew ; and  being  a strict  abstainer  himself,  he  could  not.  in  the 
nature  of  things,  sympathize  witli  Finnegan,  nor  with  the  unspoken, 
unwritten  policy  of  the  officers  in  winking  at  his  weakness.  It 
was  night-time,  and  his  *rn*e  of  duty  was  keener;  and  so  when 
Finnegan,  who  ought  to  have  been  asleep  in  the  sick-bay.  appeared 
on  the  gun  or  main  deek  carrying  a gallon  demijohn  and  reeling 
perceptibly,  his  sense  of  duty  took  charge  of  him.  With  a yell  of 
pained  amazement  he  started  for  the  old  man.  who,  with  n yell 
nrnrly  as  loud,  tied  ulong  the  deck,  toward  the  bow,  which  had  been 
his  original  direction.  Hut  the  master-at-arms  was  gaining,  and 
realizing  this  when  he  reached  the  forward  hatch  ladder,  Finne- 
gan turned  and  doubled  hack  along  the  main-deck,  where  were  his 
friends  the  gun  crews  at  stations.  Aft  he  went  now,  with  inen 
laughing  and  shouting  as  he  passed,  some  encouraging  hint,  others 
jeering  the  irate  petty  officer,  then  Up  the  after-hatch  to  the  upper 
deck  and  to  the  superstructure  door  leading  out  pn»t  the  big  after- 
turret to  the  quarter-deck,  where  sailors  were  not  supposed  to  be. 
Rut  he  was  thoroughly  frightened:  he  was  pursued  by  his  only 
critic  and  rncmv,  one  echo  would  not  spare  h(m — who  delighted  in 
confining  him  in  the  hrig.  lie  whined  his  fear  as  he  lied,  and 
went  blindly  in  the  darkness,  with  the  pursuer  close  at  his  heels, 
until  he  reached  the  stern,  which,  stripped  of  its  protecting  rail, 
gave  him  free  passage,  and  with  the  precious  jug  locked  in  his 
arms  he  went  overboard.  Mr.  Thompson  liandy  saved  himself; 
then,  with  an  agonized  ery  of  “ Help!"  ringing  in  his  ear*,  he 
shouted.  "Man  overboard!"  and  ran  forward,  where,  cm  the  cap- 
tain’s bridge*,  was  the  only  life-buoy  left  on  deck  in  the  general  dis- 
mantlement of  the  ship  for  action.  It  was  thrown  la-fore  lie 
arrived,  but  whether  Finnegan  got  it  nr  not  no  man  could  tell. 
The  ship  went  on:  for  in  time  of  war  and  in  pursuit  of  an  enemy 
she  could  not  stop,  even  for  poor  old  Finnegan.  Mr.  Thompson 
was  an  unhappy  man;  hr  did  not  love  Finnegan,  hut  he  would 
not  have  killed  him;  and  in  the  rumidr  of  suppressed  execration 
that  marked  his  passage  along  the  main-deck  he  detected  menace 
to  his  own  life  should  he,  in  the  hrat  of  action,  get  too  close  to 
an  open  port  clouded  with  smoke.  So,  while  the  Argyll  chased  the 

Junrry  into  a bay  ton  shallow  for  her  own  draught,  he  remained 
or  ward  of  ull  ports — nrnr  the  windlass;  but  when  the  anchor  waa 
dropped  at  the  entranre  he  put  distance  la-tween  himself  and  the 
hawHe-pi|a-t> — big  round  hides  slanting  downward  from  the  main- 
deck  forward  of  the  steam-windlass;  big  enough  to  admit  the 

Iiassage  of  his  body  should  those  angry -fared  men  choose  to  throw 
tiiii  on  to  the  chain,  which  whizzed  out  with  a rattle  and  roar  that 
hardly  drowned  the  sound  of  their  curses.  Things  are  done  in 
time  of  war  past  the  scope  or  understanding  of  grand  juries,  and 
Mr.  Thom  peon  knew  the  universal  love  for  Finnegan.  His  report 
of  the  occurrence  hail  been  received  in  Hilem-e  by  the  captain  and 
officers  on  the  bridge,  and  with  not  nearly  the  interest  aroused 
by  the  re|sirt  of  the  surgeon's  assistant  that  the  demijohn,  pilfered 
from  the  sick-lmy  stores,  was  full  of  whiskey. 

“ Well."  remarked  Mr.  Clarkson,  the  executive  officer,  ns  he 
weariedly  turned  his  back  upon  the  wretched  master-at-arms,  “if 
he  is  properly  primed  there  is  hone  for  him — that'*  all." 

Hut  when,  in  the  dim  gray  of  the  morning  light,  they  saw  the 
life-buoy  lloating  past  into  the  hnv.  they  gave  up  hope — anil  Fin- 
negan; for  what  man  of  his  age  could  swim  six  miles  in  a sea- 
wav.  even  with  the  tide  in  his  furor? 

For  reasons  connech-d  with  wirel'-s*  telegraphy  and  the  state  of 
Hie  admiral's  liver  th«-  Argyll  remained  at  anchor  through  the  day. 
while  lookout*  watched  as  uim-li  for  llontiug  l>odii-s  a*  fur  battle- 
ship*. and  the  ship's  people,  as  a whole,  went  moodily  through  the 
routine  work  with  occasional  soft  words  for  the  lost  Finnegan  and 
many  blnrk  looks  and  hitter  words  for  the  misguided  ina*tcr-at- 
amis  who  had  killed  him — their  lium-nt.  And  Mr.  Thompson's 


misery  and  fear  increased  to  -uich  an  extent  that,  when  hammocks 
were  piped  for  the  night,  he  thought  Irest  to  wait  ami  sling  his 
txs I in  a new  place,  one  where  revengeful  men  might  not  find  him 
without  searching;  and  in  so  doing  chose  a vacancy  which,  though 
he  did  not  know  it,  was  the  one  occupied  by  Finnegan  when  t ben- 
to answer  hammock  call.  Only  his  neighbor  ■«  recognized  the  late 
comer,  slinging  his  hammock  in  the  dark,  and  these  did  not  betray 
him.  one  merely  responding  to  the  situation  to  the  extent  of  grunt- 
ing an  opinion*  that  “ it's  th  in'  in  the  face  o‘  Providence.  Finne- 
gan ortrr  haunt  ye." 

Neither  a laid  conscience  nor  a fear  of  being  haunted  will  keep 
a healthy  master-at-arms  awake  very  long,  hut  possibly  Mr.  Thomp- 
son took  with  him  into  the  land  of  Nod  the  last  suggestion.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  hardly  had  seven  bells  of  the  first  watch  struck 
when  he  wakened  suddenly  with  the  feeling,  rather  than  the  con- 
sciousness, that  some  one  or  some  thing  was  looking  at  him.  It 
was  at  his  head — or  over  his  Imd  as  he  lay — la-tween  the  clews 
of  his  hammock  and  those  of  his  neighbor.  He  turned  slowly 
and  looked  upward,  then  sat  bolt  upright  and  looked  over  his 
shoulder.  An  anxious,  frightened  face,  fringed  with  damp  and 
draggled  gray  hair,  ghastly  pale  in  the  dim  light  of  the  gun-deek. 
waa  peering  at  him.  Then-  was  a gray  stain  of  salt  on  the  faded 
Ward,  the  muatv  smell  of  wet  seaweed  in  the  air.  a frond  of 

which  was  tangled  in  the  Ward,  while,  to  complete  the  grisly 

parallel,  the  presence  held  under  one  arm  a demijohn,  and  emanated 
such  a faint  suggestion  of  a whiskey  hrrwth  ns  Finnegan's  spirit 
might  be  supposed  to  radiate  in  the  land  beyond. 

Mr.  Thompson  stared,  open-eyed  and  open-mouthed,  while  lii« 
hair  tingled  at  the  roots  and  rose  on  end,  and  the  blood  stopped 
cold  in  liis  veins.  He  stiovr  to  speak,  hut  could  not:  his  tongue 
was  thick,  stiff,  and  dry  against  the  roof  of  his  mouth.  Nor,  for 
the  time,  could  lie  move,  nor  turn*hi*  gaze  away  from  the  staring, 
frightened  face.  Rut  under  the  strain  his  senses  reeled,  the  long, 
wide  strata  of  sleeping  men  faded  ami  grew  dim,  the  stanchions, 

hoists,  and  other  deck  fitting*  became  u blur  to  his  vision,  and 

merciful  unconsciousness  had  almost  come  when  the  presence  also 
grew  dim  and  shadow  y — and  then  was  gone.  The  master  at  arms 
stan*l  at  vacancy,  still  dumb  and  inert,  until  the  blurred  picture 
in  hi*  eyes  became  defined  arid  his  tongue  loosened  from  the  roof 
of  his  mouth — a matter  of  two  minutes  or  more;  then  the  pent-up 
agony  in  his  soul  found  expression  in  a hoarse,  throaty  screech 
that  left  him  breathless  and  punting,  but  wakened  every  man 
sleeping  on  the  gun-deek.  Five  mind  red  men  lifted  their  heads,  or 
sat.  up.  and  there  was  a chorus  of  growls,  oaths,  and  admonitions 
to  **  strut  up-s-whoever  you  are.” 

"Finnegan  — Finnegan'*  ghost!"  stuttered  the  master-at-arms. 
“I'm  haunted!  I saw  him — beside  me — right  beside  me!"  His 
voice  Wcamc  a wail.  " He'll  haunt  me  till  I die!  He'll  haunt  ire 
till  I die!" 

"Sane  ye  right,"  answered  one.  “Ye  shouldn't  hn'  killed  him." 

“ fi'wan  and  die.  then.”  said  another.  **  and  be  quick  about  it.” 

“ Dry  up.  over  there,  and  let  us  sleep,”  came  another  voice  from 
over  the  hammocks,  and  calls  of  like  tenor  sounded  fore  ami  aft 
from  the  sleepy  ami  irritated  men.  Mr.  Thompson  subsided  and 
lay  down,  but  not  to  sleep. 

The  others  were  not  troubled  with  Irnd  consciences  or  bad  dreams, 
ami  again  the  steady  drone  of  snores  filled  the  Hpuee  la-tween 
disk*.  Then  there  was  a second  awakening:  a Lee- Met  ford  rille 
clattered  down  the  forward  hatch  ladder,  followed  by  the  upper 
deek  sentry,  heel*  over  head,  lie  picked  himself  up.  secured  his 
piece,  and  started  up  the  ladder,  but  paused  at  the  top,  while  he 
peered  hack  and  forth  on  the  main-deck. 

“What  the  h — l’s  the  matter  wi*  you?"  called  a man. 

" I saw  Finnegan."  answered  the  marine,  harking  down.  " I «iw 
him  plain  as  day.  He  came  up  the  hatch  here.  I was  amidships 
and  didn't  recognize  him  until  I got  here:  then  he  turned  and 
looked  at  n»r,  l.nrd!  wliut  a face  on  him!  I fell  down  the 
hatch.” 

With  nothing  on  his  conscience,  the  man  was  Irss  agitated  than 
had  I if -en  Mr.  Thompson:  vet  his  voice  trembled  as  he  s|Mike.  and 
it  was  some  moments  la-fore  he  ascended  to  his  post.  Then  two- 
score  of  men  began  talking,  and  this  wakened  others  who  hail  not 
been  awakened  by  the  sentry,  and  these  wakened  more,  until  all 
hand*  of  that  great  ship  were  discussing  the  visitation,  and  one 
delegation  waa  interviewing  Mr.  Thompson,  while  another  talked 
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with  the  sentry.  These  two  were  brought  together  by  the  officers, 
and  they  corroborated  each  other’s  description  of  l'inm-gun. 

“ And  you  any  you  smelled  whiskey!”  asked  Mr.  (.'lark son  of  the 
master-lit -arm*. 

“ Yen,  air.  I could  awear  to  it.” 

**  And  you  f" 

“ I wasn't  near  enough,  sir.”  answered  the  sentry. 

The  executive  officer  and  the  surgeon,  who  was  present,  looked 
each  other  in  thr  eyes. 

“Is  it  possible, " said  the  latter,  “that  he  is  alive,  and  that,  ns 
befure,  he  has  disappeared  for  • purpose!  What  trouble  threatens 
us  at  present !” 

Mr.  Clarkson  putted  the  air  with  lioth  hands.  ” Lord  knows.” 
he  answered.  ” We  lost  him  six  miles  out.  How  could  ne  swim 
so  far  without  the  life-buoy!  llow  could  he  get  nlxwird  without 
licing  seen!  Four  search -lights  are  going,  ana  there’s  a lookout 
or  n sentry  on  every  available  spot.” 

” What  danger  menaces  us?” 

“ Nothing  ran  hurt  this  ship  but  torpedoea.  and  we  can  see  and 
sink  a torpedo-boat  before  she  can  get  at  us.” 

“ How  about  submarines?” 

Mr.  Clarkson's  face  darkened.  “ There  is  news— only  a rumor, 

I hope — of  a new  hatch  sent,  overland  in  sections.” 

*'  Is  there  no  protection — no  menus  of  destroying  them!” 

“ None;  the  only  plan  is  (light.  They  arc  slow,  and  must  lie  in 
wait  for  a moving  ship,  or  creep  up  to  one  at  anchor.  Itut  they 
cannot  be  seen,  and  by  menus  of  the  periscope — a camera  lucida, 
in  fact — they  ran  see,  tun  fathoms  down,  all  that  shows  above. 
They  strike  out  of  the  dark,  and  cannot  be  destroyed.  No  pro- 
jectile can  reach  them.  If  wc  sight  a periscope  tula?  we  must  run, 
and  thank  Clod  if  we  dodge  the  torpedo.” 

I)r.  Bryce  mused.  “ No  doubt  it’s  the  end  of  Finnegan,”  he  said 
after  a moment.  “ But  as  to  ghosts — why — hallucinations  are 
possible  to  two  men  at  the  same  time — nsmt  certainly  so  if  one 
receives  the  suggestion  from  the  other,  ns  in  this  ease.  And  ns  to 
smelling  whiskey,  it  is  merely  correlation  of  the  senses.  .Mr. 
Thompson  thought  that  he  saw  Finnegan,  and  so  thought  that  he 
smelled  him.” 

” Then  you  do  not 
think  it  was  a ghost!” 

” I am  a man  of 
science.  I do  not  be- 
lieve in  ghosts.  But 
1 want  to  talk  further 
with  Mr.  Thompson.” 

Mr.  Thompson  had 
gone,  and  the  surgeon 
started  in  search  of 
him.  Before  hr  found 
him  a bugle-call  rang 
out.  and  the  ship  be- 
raine  alive  with  hur- 
rving  men.  dressing  as 
they  ran  to  stations. 

Fifty  miles  awuy  the 
admiral's  liver  hud 
moved  him  to  order 
the  Argyll  into  his 
presence — to  waste  no 
time  in  hearing  in 
chain,  but  to  slip,  and 
to  hasten  at  full 
speed.  As  steam  was 
up.  this  was  s«sm  ac- 
complished; and  about 
the  time  that  Dr. 

Bryce  joined  Mr. 

Thompson,  staring 
moodilv  over  the  sea 
through  mi  open  gun- 
deck  deadlight,  the 
chain  rattled  out  the 
hawse  - pipe,  and  the 
big  battleship  forged 
ahead.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son startl'd  nervously 
at  the  surgeon’s  up- 

C roach,  then  resumed 
is  vigil;  and  I>r. 

Bryce,  to  give  him 
time  to  sternly  him- 
self. chose  another 
dead  light  and  opened 
it. 

It  was  slack  wa- 
ter: the  ship  had  not 
sagged  away  from  the 
buoy  which  had  been 
fastened  to  the  chain 
before  slipping,  and 
in  order  to  we  and 
avoid  this  buoy  a 
search  - light  uhove 
was  ploying  upon  it. 

The  brilliant  efful- 
gence illumined  the 
Mi  for  fifty  feet 
around  it.  nnd  the 
white  paint  on  the 

long  spar,  upright  “ Uc  turned  and  looked  at  me. 


from  the  weight  of  the  buoy-rope,  glistened  like  burnished  silver. 
Like  the  high  lights  of  a painting,  it  attracted  the  eye,  and  perhaps 
no  one  aboard — not  even  the  innn  nuinipulating  the  light — saw 
what  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  the  two  watchers  ut  the  deadlights; 
n ghastly  face  rising  out  of  the  sen  at  the  edge  of  the  circle  of 
light  -a  face  on  which  was  a look  of  utter  agony  und  despair, 
one  arm  raised  in  supplication,  the  other  encircling  n demijohn. 
Then  the  light  (lashed  away,  and  the  darkness  was  blacker  from 
the  contrast,  while  out  of  this  blackness  came  a despairing  cry: 
“Help!  help!” 

” Oh.  <!od!”  gasped  the  master-at-arms,  staggering  hack  from  the 
deadlight.  “ Did  you  see,  doctor — Finnegan!  Did  you  hear!” 

” What  did  you  sec!”  asked  the  surgeon,  a little  unsteadily. 

" Finnegan's  ghost,  swimming,  with  the  demijohn.  I saw  it.” 

” I saw  nothing."  said  Dr.  Bryce,  firmly  now.  “ Neither  did 
you.  You  are  unstrung.  It's  nothing  but  nerves.  (Jo  down  to 
the  bay  and  ask  for  Mime  bromide.” 

Muttering  to  himself,  Mr.  Thompson  moved  slowly  awuy  toward 
(lie  after-hutch.  nnd  Dr.  Bryce  again  looked  out  of  the  deadlight. 
Then  he  sought  the  bridge,  where  he  found  Mr.  Clarkson. 

“There  are  two  ways.”  lie  said,  didactically,  “by  which  we  in- 
fluence our  fellow  men  in  this  vale  of  tears.  One  is  by  suggestion, 
the  other  by  telepathy.  Mr.  Thompson  imagined  lie  saw  Finne- 
gan's ghost,  und  by  suggestion  made  the  sentry  six'  it.  lie  imagined 
it  again,  and  by  telepathy,  in  perfect  silence,  projected  his  mind 
state  into  mine,  and  made  me  see  it." 

“ Thought  you  didn’t  believe  in  ghosts,”  answered  the  officer, 
looking  ahead  through  night  glasses. 

“ I don’t.  I believe  in  telepathy.  I have  demonstrated  to  my 
own  satisfaction  to-night  that  hallucinations  are  contagious." 

“Just  so,”  grunted  the  executive,  peering  ahead  through  the 
night-glasses.  “ It’s  getting  thick.  Doing  to  have  fog." 

Dr.  Bryce  looked  askance  at  him  and  went  down.  Some  men 
are  too  materialistic:  their  very  souls  are  foggy. 

For  two  hours  that  night  the  big  battle-ship  stormed  on.  nnd 
then  came  a change  of  the  admiral's  heart — or  liver;  nnd  the 
rasping  wireless- telegraph  instrument  sounded  his  wishes,  that  the 

Argyll  go  Imck  nnd 
blockade  that  bay  into 
which  she  had  driven 
the  enemy.  So.  around 
slie  swept,  and  went 
back  at  the  xunir  rate 
of  speed  for  two  hours 
more,  by  which  time 
the  fog  predicted  by 
Mr.  Clarkson  had 
rinsed  down  thick  and 
the  lead  indicated  a 
shoaling  bottom, 
which,  with  the  evi- 
dence of  the  log. 
proved  their  close 
proximity  to  their  late 
mooring.  But  it  was 
almost  hopeless  to  at- 
tempt picking  up  the 
buoy  in  that  fog.  so 
they  got  another  an- 
chor ready  and  wait- 
ed, while  the  ship, 
with  stopped  engines, 
rounded  to,  head  to 
tide,  and  men  slung 
from  sponsion  ports 
sang  mit  the  aepth 
alternately  — s t a r- 
bonrd  and  port  — in 
the  long-drawn,  melo- 
dious singsong  of 
leadsmen.  And  be- 
tween two  of  these 
calls,  faint  ns  the 
♦voice  of  a distant  pho- 
nograph. there  came 
out  of  the  thick  gray 
silence,  to  port,  n 
wailing  cry:  “ Help  I 
help!  Starbourd  your 
wheel!" 

It  was  the  voice  of 
the  lost  Finnegan;  nnd 
Mr.  Tli oin paon.  peer- 
ing out  through  a gun- 
port.  staggered  back 
with  suppressed 
shriek. 

“ May  I suggest, 
captain."  said  the 
pule  but  practical  Mr. 
Clarkson,  " that  we 
starlxmrd  the  wheel!" 

“ Yes.”  answered 
the  captain,  slowly. 
“ We’ll  see  what  is 
over  there.  Kick 
ahead  with  the  port 
_ ..  engine,  ami  stir  up  the 

!>»•«  hy  Cwrp  Ubtn  j koilt*  " r 
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fighting-tops  above  retried  that  while  the  shoreline  was  visible 
above  the  fog  on  n level  with  their  eye*,  nothing  eon  hi  be  seen 
below  this  level. 

**  Man  the  forward  eight  and  *ix  inch  turret*.”  ««id  the  captain, 
n*  the  whip,  under  the  impulse  of  rudder  and  screw,  turned  almost 
in  her  track.  " We  don't  know  what  trick  this  nwv  be.  Our  masts 
are  visible  through  this  fog.” 

A trick  it  seemed  a few  minutes  later.  The  void*  was  heard  no 
more:  but  u*  the  great  ship,  with  engine*  11 g* i n silent.  forged 
slowly  uhend  in  the  direction  from  which  it  had  come,  a «liin  tills* 
arose  upright  in  the  water,  barely  discernible  in  the  fop,  direct- 
ly in  the  t rgyll's  track,  and  not  two  lengths  away.  And  hardly 
had  the  word  “ subruariiie  ” sprung  to  the  lii**  of  a hundred 
watchers  than  n round  cylinder,  encircled  with  drudlight*.  ap- 
peared to  view  at  the  foot  of  the  tube,  a hatch  in  its  top  flew 
open,  and  a man's  head  and  shoulders  emerged  from  the  owning. 
He  was  bearded  and  swarthy,  and  on  his  head  was  thp  cap  of  the 
Russian  naval  uniform. 

The  submarine  was  crossing  the  Argyll's  path  diagonally,  and 
the  man  in  the  conning  tower,  looking  uhend.  did  not  see  her  im- 
mediately. It  was  only  when  the  forward  right  and  six  inch 
gun*  Is  h-hed  forth  that  he  turned  and  saw  the  hig  steel  monster 
hearing  down  upon  him — a fortune  in  government  oropcitv  that 
might  have  been  hi*  prey  had  not  that  ghostly  voice  culled  the 
Argyll  over  to  eutch  him  unawares  as  he  arose.  It  was  his  last 
voluntary  action.  IliKdly  had  he  turned  to  look  than  he  went 
out  of 'sight  in  a cloud  of  smoke  and  spray  and  a scattering  of 
fragments  a*  the  blast  from  the  forward  battery  entered  the  con- 
ning-tower. Then  followed  an  uprising  in  the  sea  that  com- 
nletely  obliterated  all  that  was  visjlde,  and  gave  way  to  .1  huge, 
inverted  enoe  of  red.  that  in  turn  gave  way  to  smoke,  black  and 
yellow.  This  thinned  and  faded  into  the  fog.  the  sea  quieted  be- 
neath. and  the  Argyll  rode  slowly  over  the  spot  where  the  sub- 
marine. shattered  by  shell-lire  and  the  explosion  of  her  own 
gasoline-tank*  and  tor|**doo*.  was  reeling  to  the  hottnm. 

Dead  nr  alive,'*  said  the  first  lieutenant.  “ Finnegan  is  still 
helping  u«.  Had  we  anchored,  that  fellow  would  have  heard  our 
chain  going  out  and  found  ns  first." 

" I’osaihly.”  answered  the  captain,  dryly.  " Bring  her  head 
to  tide  again.” 

The  ship  was  liarcly  moving,  ju-d  able  to  answer  the  wheel:  hut 
lief  ore  she  Inst  all  headway  I lie  henm  from  the  mm  rrh -light,  hardly 
reaching  a euble's- length  through  the  smudge,  lengthened  |s*rccpti- 
blv.  and  umh-r  its  glare  the  sen  unfolded.  The  fog  was  lifting,  and 
the  search  light  played  about. ahead  and  each  side.  Then  it  la-eatnc 
fixisl,  stationary,  pinning  something  in  the  path  of  the  creeping 
ship  -something  strange  to  *■*•  in  the  broad  light  of  day.  but 
weird  and  urnmiiny  in  the  night  fog.  with  the  brilliant  effulgent*' 
illumining  every  del  nil  It  was  the  inert  figure  of  1 man.  waist - 

high  in  the  water,  patting  it  gently  with  one  hand  and  holding  in 
the  other  a di-iuiio1<u  that  •loaled  on  the  sea.  Shuu-ImmI}-  cried  out. 
spu-rimdlciilly.  ,tnd  met:  crowded  to  the  deck  ami  to  gun-ports. 


looking  silently  nt  the 
vision  rising  out  of  the 
deep — the  figure  and 
lace  of  Finnegan.  The 
ea  plain  uml  officer* 
stared,  pale- faced  a* 
any.  and  even  Dr. 

Bryce,  who  had  return- 
ed to  the  hridge.  clicked 
his  teeth  nervously. 

Slowly  the  big  vessel 
crept  up.  the  search- 
light lowering  a»  the 
spectre  drew  near:  then 
there  raiue  a voice. 

“Well,  what  the  hell 
ye  Irvin'  to  do  now — 
run  me  down?” 

**  Drop  that  anchor'" 
said  the  captain,  ex- 
plosively. and  the  pon- 
ileroiis  weight  strurk 
the  water,  drowning, 
with  its  splash  and  the 
rattling  of  the  chain 
that  it  dragged  out  the 
hawse-pipe,  the  hubbub 
of  exclumation  that 
arose  from  the  whole 
ship's  company.  Then 
the  ghost  sank  into  the 
sea.  but  arose  immedi- 
ately. followed  by  the 
long  white  anchor-buoy 
it  bad  been  riding,  and. 
bead  out  and  holding 
the  demijohn  liefore  it. 
slowly  npproaclied. 
while  the  ship,  after  a 
slight  forward  jerk  at 
flic  anchor,  sagged  l«ack 
with  the  tide.  The 
ghost  swam  to  the 
chain,  seized  it.  and 
tucked  the  demijohn 
under  flip  left  arm: 
then  peering  up  at  the 
row  of  faces,  said,  com- 
plaining)}- : “Now.  don't  ye  pay  out  on  that  chain  again  while 
I'm  in  tin*  hawse-pipe.  Wait  till  I git  out.”  and  ls*gnn  climb- 
ing. A committee  of  the  whole — an  undisciplined  mob  of  yelling 
men — waited  u|mui  the  ghost  forward  of  the  windlass  on  the  innin- 
deek.  dragged  it  out  of  the  hawse-pipe  when  it  appeared,  and  stood 
it  up  before  them.  It  was  weak,  almost  spccrhle**,  but  it  raised 
the  demijohn  skilfully  on  it«  ellmw  and  took  a swig. 

They  led  Finnegan  into  the  presence  of  the  captain  and  officer*, 
who  looked  him  over  and  questioned  him. 

•*  How  did  you  get  on  that  buoy.  Finnegan?"  asked  the  latter. 
“Swum  to*  it,  *orr,  wlu-n  I went  out  the  haivse-pipc  wi'  the 
chain." 

" You  were  in  the  hawse-pipe  when  vve  slipped ? It's  a wonder 
you  were  not  killed.  What  were  you  doing  there?" 

“ Sleeping,  sorr.  I didn't  know  when*  to  go,  except  where  I come 
from.  I found  him  " — Finnegan  looked  indignantly  at  his  enemy — 
'■  sleeping  in  me  hammock,  and  I guess — I guess  i was  full,  sorr.” 
" But  w here  were  you  la-lore  that  ?” 

"In  the  hawse-pipe,  sorr.” 

■'  But  how  did  you  get  there?  Think.  You  fell  overboard  at  sea. 
You  missed  the  life-buoy  thrown  to  you.  How  did  you  swim  so  far*" 
Finnegan  knitted  his  brow,  then  grinned,  anil  shook  the  demi- 
john. The  tinkling  of  a small  quantity  of  liquid  sounded. 

“ I didn't  drink  it  all.  sorr.  I didn't  have  time.  I was  drowndin': 
but  I fouiid  that  the  emptier  it  got  the  higher  it  floated.  The  jug 
saved  me  life,  sorr.” 

’*  Ami  you  drifted  in  with  tile  tide.  I suppose.” 

- Yes.  sorr:  but  I was  full  at  the  time.  sorr.  I wasn't  nie*e)f. 
nn’  I didn’t  sing  out.  I caught  the  chain  and  climbed  into  the 
hawse-pipe:  ami  I stayed  there.  I guess.” 

'•  thi  down.  Finnegan.”  said  the  captain.  " Doctor  llryee.  will 
he  need  your  attention?" 

" Possibly,  sir.”  answered  the  surgeon,  moving  away  after  the 
departing  Finnegan  and  glancing  furtively  at  the  first  lieutenant. 
" But  if  von  will  |Mirdon  me.  captain,  I am  slightly  interested  in 
the  psychic  aspect  of  the  case.  There  ha*  been  a reason  for  all 
Finnegan's  former  adventure*.  What  i*  the  hidden  pw*|»o*e  of  it'" 
“The  purpose.”  interposed  the  first  lieutenant,  with  hi*  bin- 
oculars levelled  ut  tin*  harbor  mouth,  showing  faintly  through  the 
thinning  fog  a*  tlu-  scorch-light  played  upon  it.  “ is  to  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  the  proposition  that  hallucinations  are  contagion*. 
Mr.  Thompson  a ghost,  or  imagine*  he  **•<•*  one.  ami  by 
telepathy  projects  hi*  mind  state  into  that  of  a whole  ship'*  cone 
puny,  mid  every  man  on  tmard  imagine*  he  see*  it  too.  Wonderful." 
lint  Finnegan  had  a better  answer,  lie  turned  lack  ami  said: 

" '.Most  forgot  to  tell  ye,  sorr.  Thi*  hay  here  is  full  o’  sub- 
marines. I counted  four  in  the  awash  condition  goin*  past  me  'hour 
an  hour  Imck.  an'  they’re  enemies,  for  they  didn't  harm  that  ship 
we  elm  Mil  in.  She  come  out  soon  after." 

••  And  if  I’m  not  mistaken.”  said  Mr.  Clarkson,  his  eyes  still 
at  the  glasses,  " I «er  a periscope  tube.” 

“ Slip  that  chain, “ called  the  captain.  " We’ll  get  away  from  here.” 
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tlcncral  I'tor  of  T ho  mat  Jefferson  Park,  showing  the  t.’ tub-house  anil  Paths  and  the  new  H re  real  ion  Pier 


The  Athlel  ' foin.  • . i It * i;'t  format  aoceplano e of  the  Park  and  its  I ted  uni  ion  to  the  uses  of  the  Public 

HOW  NEW  YORK  PROVIDES  FOR  ITS  POOR— THE  LARGEST 
MUNICIPAL  PLAYGROUND  IN  THE  WORLD 

Thomas  Jeffi  rson  Park,  •><  ' nr.ni“  ■ ■ mil  of  its  kind,  has  just  hern  opcnnl  by  the  city  of  Xctc  York  for  the 

fioor  of  the  vfificr  past  Si.  " ■ ■<n »;»  . I h.  l . • • . *i  from  ll/th  to  1 1 \th  streets.  First  Arenac  to  the  Past  Hirer.  The 

cost  of  the  land  win  ' o.  d of  t .-i  rork  t£ffl*2IJ,  exclusive  of  the  athletic  ayjiarutu*.  Thu-  arc  tiro 

gymnasiums  trilh  baths,  one  , , <j,  • th.  • and  a running-track  seven  lays  to  the  mite.  H’Aoi  the  /nirk  was 

Of*n nt  there  icrrr  s/nxehes  by  v 1 v//i< inis  and  a «»■  ■ • tournament  by  the  children 
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THK  American  theatre  going  public  is,  in  my  opininit,  the 
finest  in  the  world.  Although  the  tendency  of  the  ma- 
jority is  towards  frivolity  and  noise.  I believe  that  it  is 
unfailingly  responsive  to*  the  best  things  in  the  nrt  of 
the  theatre,  and  that  those  who  mistakenly*  assume  that 
it  is  not  capable  of  appreciating  the  highest  class  of  drama  arc 
losing  a valuable  opportunity.  .Many*  instances  in  proof  of  this  as- 
sertion will  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  observant  student  of  the 
drama;  but  the  mo-t  striking  instance,  to  my  mind,  is  tin-  enthu- 
siasm with  which  adequate  representations  of  the  plays  of  Shake- 
speare have  always  been  received,  espeeially  within  recent  years. 

Personally,  I have  been  greatly  encouraged,  from  the  first,  by 
the  cordial  and  intelligent  interest  shown  in  my  representations 
during  the  past  three  seasons  of  some  of  the  better-known  Shake- 
spearian plays  given  in  the  “ Klixabcthun  ” manner — an  interest 
which  is  especially  significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  tlu*  plays, 
as  1 have  given  them,  do  not  depend  upon  the  spectacular  at- 
traction which  is  so  large  an  element  in  the  appeal  of  the  con- 
ventional Shakespearian  production  of  our  time,  with  its  de- 
pendence upon  richness  of  scenic  elfect,  and  its  consequent  sacri- 
fice of  the  poetic  and  dramatic  integrity  of  the  text. 

1 believe,  mid  1 have  put  my  belief  into  practice,  that  insist- 
ence upon  the  scenic  element  in  Shakespeare  is  superfluous,  that 
it  adds  to  the  play  only  as  an  entertainment;  and  that  the  atten- 
tion which  is  given  to  it  in  our  modern  theatre  necessitate*  in- 
numerable compromise*.  Not  only  is  it  impossible,  with  the  fre- 
quent changes  and  intermissions  involved,  to  give  the  text  with  a 
proper  completeness,  but  the  curtailim-nt  involved  results  almost 
always  in  the  elimination  of  some  of  the  finest  pa-sage*  in  tlie 
plays — passage*  that  arc  often  essential  to  the  consistency  of  the 
dramatic  action. 

In  my  representations  I lay  all  possible  emphasis  upon  the  im- 
portance of  a faithful  and  effective  rendering  of  the  text.  My 
motive  is  to  present  the  play*  us  nearly  us  possible  in  the  manner 
of  Shakr*)M-are’«  time.  I do  not  attempt  to  reproduce  the  char- 
acter and  dimensions  of  the  Klimhethiin  Theatre,  for  our  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  is  meagre  and  untrustworthy.  In  fact.  1 rather 
desire  to  avoid  the  semblance  of  a Swan  Theatre,  a Fortune,  or 
a Globe.  I would  rather  imagine  the  play  as  being  given  in  one 
of  the  college  hall*,  or  at  Greenwich,  Windsor,  Whitehall,  Hamp- 
ton Court,  or.  better  still.  Lincoln'*  Inn  or  the  Middle  Temple.  I 
have  purposely  designed  my  stage  that  1 may  represent  the  play* 


without  the  distractions  and  inconveniences  of  a sixteenth-century 
playhouse:  after  all.  the  play  i*  the  thing,  and  not  the  sur- 
roundings. We  do  know,  of  course,  that  the  actors  spoke  their 
Jnii*  from  a platform.  as  if  they  were  at  a public  meeting,  and 
against  a background  so  unobtrusive  and  conventional  a*  not  to 
distract  the  attention  of  the  audienee  from  the  work  of  the  play- 
ers. In  the  illustration  accompanying  this  article  is  shown  a 
scene  from  " Hamlet."  as  given  by  my  company  in  if»  entirrtg 
at  the  Inland  Stanford  University,  and  which  represents  my  idea* 
as  to  the  proper  nu  thud  of  staging  the  plays,  though  I do  not  think 
anything  is  gained  by  representing  an  " Elizabethan  ” audience 
seated  at  the  play. 

I wish,  above  all  things,  to  lay  stress  upon  the  educational 
aspect  of  such  representations  of  Shakespeare  as  it  is  my  de-sire  to 
give*,  the  benefit  of  which  should  accrue  not  only  to  young  |ieoplc, 
but  to  their  ciders  as  well.  This  I hope  to  accomplish  by  bringing 
lorward.  as  1 have  said,  the  poetic  and  dramatic,  rather  than  the 
superficial,  elements  in  the  Shakespearian  drama;  throwing  into 
relief  the  greatness  of  the  plays  as  literature,  and  as  an  expression 
of  enliglitene-d  humanity. 

During  my  seasem  in  New  York,  which  has  just  begun.  I shall 
give  twenty-four  performance*  of  the  following  plays:  ” Henry 
V " The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  “Much  Ado  About  Nothing." 
"Macbeth.”  and  " .Julius  Ca*sar."  The  plays  have  been  elected 
mainly  with  the  aim  of  assisting  student*,  and  after  consultations 
with  many  leading  educators;  for  this  purpose*  1 have  been  fortu 
natc  in  receiving  the  official  cooperation  of  the  Board  of  Kduea 
tion.  In  addition  to  the  regular  performances  at  Mendelssohn 
Hull,  the  company  will  play  before  the  lirooklvn  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Seicnce*,  at  near-by  colleges,  and,  Itest  of  all,  at  some  of 
the  Fast  Side  settlement*. 

It  is  encouraging,  in  view  of  my  purpose,  for  me  to  be  able  to 
say  that  during  the  three  years  in  which  my  company  ha*  been 
in  America  we  have  acted — or  are  going  to  act — lit  every  leading 
university  ami  college  in  the  country,  and  there  seem*  at  present 
n desire  that  we  should  continue  to  do  so.  In  future  seasons,  if 
my  productions  meet  with  encouragement,  I hope  to  give  some  of 
the  plays  of  the  other  great  dramatists  of  the  sixteenth  and  sev 
cut  cent  h centuries,  as  well  as  good  translations  of  Greek,  French. 
Spanish,  and  Germun  classics — and  I certainly  would  produce,  at 
any  time,  a good  modem  play,  if  I can  find  one — especially  if  it 
emanated  from  the  pen  of  an  American. 


.1  from  •*  thin.lt  I,"  «»  >!  '•»  by  lt>  h Unit's  players,  ■ <;i  t htnyr  set  in  the  Elizabethan  manner 
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rilerum  Theatre  in  a nrie  pint/  by  Clyde  Fitch  entitled  " Her  Herat  Hatch.”  She  /day* 
charming  American  girl,  tehoir  achruiiny  mother  drain  a to  worry  hrr  to  the  Crou'n  Prince  of 
order  tho:  certain  nrja/ioue  nrhrmca  of  her»  may  he  fa  cored  The  Prince  i*  in  lore  trith  ’‘Jo.”  and  all  pram 
n.  ' 1 arrival  of  hi • mother  trith  nnca  that  Ihr  King  hat  forbidden  the  marriage.  In  the  end  the  Prime  dr- 

e»  h i/,r  »K,j  " («  of  arrandary  importance,  and  it  noanrea  hit  title  in  favor  of  marriage 
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OVEBSPKEDING 

Dcilin  N.  H . tktnbrr  IS.  loaf 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sib. — Equal  laws  for  all.  It  i*  good  in  theory,  and  I believe  it 
would  prow  good  in  practice,  if  fairly  And  dispassionately  tried. 
The  law  drraws  a convict  in  a garb  which  make*  him  easily  distin- 
guishable from  any  moving  thing  in  the  world  at  a hundred  and 
twenty-five  yards,  except  a zebra.  If  hr  escapes  in  those  clothes, 
he  cannot  get  fur.  Could  not  this  principle  he  extended  to  include 
his  brother  criminal  the  Overspeeder,  thus  making  the  pair  fairly 
and  righteously  equal  before  the  law?  Every  day.  throughout 
America,  the  ttrerapeeder  runs  over  somebody  and  "escapes.”  That 
is  the  way  it  reads.  At  present  the  ’mobile  numbers  are  so  small 
that  ordinary  eyes  cannot  read  them,  upon  a swiftly  receding 
machine,  at  a distance  of  a hundred  feet — a distance  which  the 
machine  ha*  covered  la-fore  the  spectator  can  adjust  hi*  focus.  1 
think  I would  amend  the  law.  I would  enlarge  the  figure*,  and 
make  them  readable  at  a hundred  yards.  For  overspeeding — first 
offence — I would  enlarge  the  figures  again,  and  make  them  read- 
able at  three  hundred  yard* — this  in  place  of  a fine,  and  as  a 
wanting  to  pedestrians  to  climb  a tree.  This  enlargement,  to  con- 
tinue two  months,  with  privilege  of  resuming  the  smaller  figures 
after  the  first  thirty  days  upon  payment  of  $500.  For  each  sub- 
sequent offence,  reenlargement  for  six  months,  with  privilege  of 
resuming  the  smaller  figures  upon  payment  of  $I(MNJ  at  the  end 
of  three.  With  auto  numbers  readable  as  far  as  one  could  tell  a 
convict  from  a barber-pole  none  of  these  criminals  could  run  over 
a person  and  “escape. ' 

Two  months  ago  a touring  ‘mobile  came  within  an  indeter- 
minable fraction  of  killing  a member  of  my  fumily;  and  its  number 
was  out  of  sight-range  liefore  the  sharpest  eyes  present  could  make 
it  out,  it  wa*  so  small  ami  the  spectators  so  dazed  by  momentary 
fright.  I have  had  two  narrow  escapes  in  New  York,  ami  *o  has 
everybody  else.  None  of  us  has  succeeded  in  capturing  the  auto 
number-  I feel  a sort  of  personal  interest  in  thia  Suggested  re- 
form. I am,  sir,  M.  T. 


THE  LAST  OF  " PUBLIC  TRUSTS  ,f 

Portland  Ore  OttoOtr  j ipo? 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir, — Having  bran  deprived  of  mv  library  until  now.  I tardily 
offer  the  following  contribution  to  toe  "public  ofiice  public  trust " 
controversy : 

At  A-diiund.  Kentucky.  March.  18211.  llenry  Clay  said,  " Gov- 
ernment is  a trust,  and  the  officers  are  trustees.” 

In  the  Senate,  Slay  31.  1872,  Charles  Sumner  said,  ‘‘The  ap- 
pointing power  is  treated  as  a public  trust.” 

Upon  opening  the  Massachusetts  State  Republican  convention 
in  1881,  William  XV.  t'rapo  6aid,  **  The  public  offices  are  a pub- 
lic trust.” 

In  La  tor's  Cyclopedia  of  Political  Science,  1881,  Dorman  B. 
Eaton  said,  “ Public  ofib-e  - is  a public  trust." 

In  bis  letter  accepting  the  nominal  idn  for  Mayor  of  Buffalo, 
1881.  Grover  Cleveland  said.  " Public  officials  are  the  trustee* 
of  the  people.” 

And.  accepting  the  nomination  for  Governor.  1882,  he  said. 
" Public  officer*  an-  the  servant*  and  Hgeril*  of  the  people.” 

At  the  opening  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  1883.  Abram  S.  Hewitt 
said:  "But  what  man  is  fit  to  hold  office?  Only  lie  who  regards 
polith-al  office  as  a public  trust.” 

In  a campaign  document,  1884.  Lament  first  beta  me  sponsor 
for  the  expression. 

Cleveland  again  used  it  in  his  inaugural  address.  lfiHa.  Having. 
“ Your  every  voter,  as  surely  a*  your  Chief  Magistrate  . . . ex- 
ercises u public  trust.”  I am.  sir. 

Walter  F.  Gkrk.x. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  LIFE 

NrwcoRT  K I tYfcArv  M.  loaf 

To  I hr  Editor  of  Har fiefs  Weekly : 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  July  2D  there  is  an  article  .entitled  "The 
Kiddle  id  the  Ages,"  by  Dr.  ( baric*  W,  Littlefield.  From  the  sub- 
title of  his  article — " the  teachings  of  scientists  like  Huxley.  l>ar- 
win.  Tyndall,  and  Haeckel  will  have  to  be  modified  to  conform 
to  the  new  theory  of  the  origin  of  life."  etc. — as  well  as  from 
statement*  in  the  article.  Dr.  Littlefield  make*  it  appear  that 
lluecki-l  ladle ve*  that  “ life  cun  only  come  from  antecedent  life." 
The  author  of  the  article  says: 

" The  teaching  of  Huxley.  Darwin.  Tyndall,  and  Haeckel  is  the 
formulated  creed  of  the  present-day  biological  faith.  This  creed 
may  Is-  epitomized  a*  follows: 

“ 1.  All  forms  of  life  come  from  one  original  cell.  2.  The  origin 
<»f  this  cell  is  unknown.  3.  Life  can  only  come  from  antecedent 
life.  4.  Therefore  spontaneous  generation  i*  impossible." 

In  justice  to  Ernest  llmiki-t  I would  like  to  *av  that  hi*  view* 
nre  diainetrii-allv  opposid  to  the  nlmve  rreed.  lie  is  a firm  believer 
in  a biogenesis,  as  will  appear  from  a cursory  perusal  of  hi*  la-1 
work — The  Wo, triers  of  /.  iY«  - — - translated  by  Joseph  Mct’iilx*.  and 
ptildisla-d  by  llaqu-r  & Brother*  in  IfWhY  (hi  page  343  of  tlie 
nlmve  edition  of  tin-  work  the  reader  will  find  thi*  paragraph: 

" My  hvpnlln-d*  was  very  atrongly  eon  finned  twenty  year*  ago 
by  t lie  udiii-sion  of  the  aide  butanist  Cart  Nilgoli.  In  bis  in- 


structive work,  .4  Ucchaniatl- physiological  Theury  of  E col  tit  ion 
(1884),  he  supported  all  the  principal  ideas  a*  to  the  natural 
origin  of  life  which  1 had  advanced  in  18tk».  He  formulates  the 
chief  pan  of  them  in  this  admirable  principle:  ‘The  origin  of 
the  organic  from  the  inorgunic  is,  in  the  first  place,  not  a ques- 
tion of  experience  and  experiment,  Init  a fact  deduced  from  the 
law  of  the  constancy  of  matter  and  force.  If  all  things  in  the 
material  world  arc  causally  related,  if  all  phenomena  proceed  on 
natural  principles,  organisms,  which  are  formed  of  and  decay  into 
the  same  matter,  must  have  hecn  derived  originally  from*  inor- 
ganic compounds.’ " 

Then  Haeckel  goes  on  to  any:  “This  excellent  and  clear  declara- 
tion of  a distinguished  scientist  ami  profound  thinker  might  be 
taken  to  heart  by  the  ‘exact’  scientists,  who  are  always  attacking 
the  monistic  theory  of  arehigonv  (or  a biogenesis ) a*  an  unproved 
hypothesis,  or  regard  the  whole  problem  a*  insoluble." 

Haeckel  comments  on  PHtlger*  remarkable  experiments  with 
cyanic  acid  and  other  cyanogen  compounds  to  show  the  striking 
analogies  between  these  compounds  anil  living  matter — so  striking 
that  1*11  tiger  -ays  of  the  analogy:  " The  similarity  of  the  t wo 
substance*  is  ho  great  that  I might  describe  cyanic  acid  as  a 
remiHving  molecule." 

On  page  348  of  the  first  work  referred  to.  Haeckel  says: 
“ Now  that  wc  have  described  the  various  modern  theories  of 
urc-hlgony  that  arc  worth  considering,  and  recognized  with  Nllgeli 
that  the  original  development  of  the  organic  from  the  inorganic 
is  a fact,  we  may  glance  at  the  older  theories  which,  under  the 
name  of  4 spontaneous  generation,’  afforded  matter  for  a good 
deal  of  controversy,"  etc. 

I might  quote  many  more  passages,  hut  similar  ones  can  readily 
la-  found  hv  the  reader  in  tin*  works  of  Haeckel  to  prove  that  the 
German  philosopher  is  a firm  tieliever  t If  not  one  of  the  origi- 
nators) in  a biogenesis — the  theory  ("fact,"  Haeckel  calls  it)  that 
life  came  originally  by  a natural  chain  of  muse  and  effect  from 
inorganic  matter.  1 am.  air, 

IIkrman  F.  Kraftt. 


HYPNOTISM  IN  ATHLETICS 

Camrridor.  Mass  OMrr  If.  Jpo< 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir, — In  the  sporting  columns  of  a New  York  paper  I noticed 
a leading  editorial  the  other  day  devoted  to  the  subject  of  hyp- 
notism applied  to  nthlrtism,  and  suggesting,  with  enthusiasm,  the 
many  happy  result*  that  might  come  of  it. 

I think  it  almost  time  that  some  of  our  American  editors  in 
the  departments  of  athletics  blew  the  froth  off  their  philosophv, 
and  tried  to  realize  more  happily  the  normal  relations  that  shouid 
govern  their  manikins,  as  wcl|  as  all  others.  For  what  could 
!*•  more  absurd,  more  slavish,  more  impertinent,  than  hypnotized 
athletes?  If  the  prowess  of  a man  is  not  individual  to  himself, 
of  what  possible  interest  is  it?  It  would  1m-  like  giving  wreath* 
to  some  one  who  had  Is-en  caught  on  an  avalanche,  as  a memorial 
to  hi*  speed,  to  hurrah  over  n " treated  " sprinter.  I have  a 
ladirf  and  a hope  that  long  ago.  in  Spartan  Greece,  to  la*  an  athlete 
wn*  to  be  "fully  and  perfectly  man."  la-onidns.  in  hi*  defence  of 
the  pa*-  of  Thermopyhe,  fought  as  he  did  through  love  of  coun- 
try, through  |iera<inul  valor,  and  inextinguishable  heroism.  Hi* 
deathless  fame  is  unquestioned;  and  vet  lu-  lost  the  battle.  It  may 
Is-  that  had  hypnotic  doctors  persuaded  him  to  win  he  would  have 
won.  But  his  name  would  not  have  outlasted  the  decay  of  hi* 
body,  nor.  we  may  well  believe,  would  the  old  lion  have  wished 
It  to  do  so. 

The  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong. 
Old  Homer,  indeed,  made  it  very  plain  how  much  the  god*  and 
goddesses  of  his  times  interested  themselves  in  the  combat*  around 
Troy,  and  thrust  in  a successful  shaft  where  the  need  was.  In 
spite  of  all  interference  and  nil  destiny,  when  a man  "does  hi* 
damnedest."  as  beloved  Stevenson  did.  he  is  rewarded  enough,  good 
measure,  pressed  down  and  running  over.  The  roar  of  the  world, 
the  ecstasy  of  news|inpcr  head-lines,  will  perhaps  leave  his  sense* 
unpolluted.  He  niu*<  remain  content.  There  may  be  other  world* 
to  conquer.  t<s*.  where  a quieter  strength  will  prove  the  stronger. 
Therefore  let  him  hu-Iinnd  him«clf.  at  least  to  the  extent  of  per 
mitting  no  idle  hypnotism  to  dally  with  his  inviolable  manhood, 
To  surrender  one-elf  to  the  influence  of  another  for  therapeutic 
reasons  i*  dangerous  ami  weakening  enough.  To  do  so  in  order 
to  truin  nn  inch  in  a hundred-yard  dash,  und  with  that  inch  the 
world’s  record,  the  world's  r opium*,  the  world’s  love,  is  profu na- 
tion. 1 am,  sir, 

11.  A.  Hawtiiok,\e. 


POLICE  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

Sr  tors.  Mo  . CVlAo  it.  ljn( 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Werkly: 

SlK. — The  statement  of  Secretary -of-War  Toft  that  a change  in 
the  police  force  of  the  Philippine*  ought  probably  to  lie  effect  oil 
lead-  me  to  suggest  that  a police  organization  modelled  after  the 
Northwestern  Mounted  Police  of  Canada  ought  certainly  to  Is-  ef- 
fective ami  conducive  to  good  order  in  our  island  possession*. 

1 confess  n degree  of  ignorinre  of  the  scope  of  power  given  to 
the  existing  constabulary,  but.  judging  from  the  results  achieved 
by  the  Cnnaditin  Mounted  Police  in  dialing  with  the  Indian*  in 
Canada,  it.  is  Init  fair  to  presume  that  a similar  hodv  of  men  would 
Is-  effective  in  maintaining  order  in  the  Phil  in  pines. 

I am.  air.  ?i.  Ciioiteac  Dyer. 
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Dust  from  Automobiles 

The  ilu*t  produced  on  ordinary  roads  by 
high-speed  automobiles  ia  such  a nuisance 
I hat  in  England  iiii*kIi«m1s*  of  diminishing 
l hia  evil  arc*  Itring  considered  seriously.  and 
numerous  <*X|N*rimrntH  have  been  carried  on 
with  Uu*  hope  nf  finding  a satisfactory  solu- 
tion  of  tin-  difficult V.  It  can  be*  done  either 
by  improving  the  highways  or  by  suitable 
change*  in  the  design  of  the  motor-ears 
themselves,  but  both  methods  present  many 
practical  difficulties  wliieli  uet  against  their 
application. 

To  construct  a road  velwre  tlu*  dust  will 
la*  reduced  to  a minimum  means  the  employ- 
ment of  various  materials,  sueh  as  tar  or 
oil.  that  will  bind  together  the  finer  parti- 
cle*. ami  even  then  the  force  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  wheels  of  present-diy  machines 
is  often  sufficient  to  loosen  the  roid  surface, 
while  the  currents  of  air  produced  by  the 
lapid  motion  of  the  machine  itself  are  suffi- 
cient to  set  in  active  circulation  ull  the 
fine  luirticles,  thus  forming  a disagreeable 
i loud. 

A*  regards  the  construct  ion  of  the  car  it- 
self. theoretically  the  best  design,  and  one 
Ijiacticully  impossible  fioiu  the  standpoint 
of  construct  ion.  would  lie  a parutsdic  c-vlin- 
der.  as  that  would  give  minimum  volume 
and  velocity  to  the  air  which  it  would  set 
in  motion.  The  lower  part  of  the  car  should 
la*  us  high  us  possible  alsive  the  ground, 
and  should  present  as  smooth  a surface  as 
is  feasible,  in  order  to  raise  the  minimum 
dust.  Hearing  in  miml  such  theoretical  con- 
siderations the  British  Automobile  Club 
lead  pre|Mred  a special  track  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  where  white  mill-dust  or  Hour  was 
put  on  the  course,  and  the  amount  of  dust 
produced  was  photographed  under  vurimiu 
condition*  of  speed  and  cars. 

The  practical  conclusions  reached  were 
that  if  the  cars  had  fiat,  smooth  bottoms 
nearer  to  the  ground  at  the  lau-k  than  at 
the  front,  comparatively  little  dust  was  pro- 
duced. and  this  result  could  ul*o  be  obtained 
by  placing  a fiat  leather  sheet  under  the 
chas-is  of  the  car.  This  seem*  to  suggest 
that  makers  of  machines  will  soon  intro- 
duce sonic  efficient  form  of  dust-preventer, 
and  as  there  is  a marked  difference  in  this 
respect  among  different  ears  it  would  la* 
leu 'mm  I de  to  expect  that  the  dust  prevent- 
ing features  will  la*  exploited  and  will  be 
demanded  by  intending  purchasers. 


The  Retort  Courteous 

One  afternoon  at  the  Players’  Club  a 
member  engaged  Henry  Ouy  Carle  ton.  the 
playwright,  in  conversation.  Now  it  hap- 
pened that  Curlcton  entertained  a great 
dislike  to  the  memlter  mentioned,  whom  he 
regarded  as  being  exceedingly  " fresh."  So 
it  was  with  delight  that  Cnrlcton  "got 
Itaek  " at  the  im-mlier  whenever  the  latter 
endeavored  to  la*  facetious  at  the  expense 
of  the  author. 

fin  the  occasion  referred  to  the  “ fresh  " 
member  olswrvrd  to  Curlcton:  "I  saw  you 
this  morning  lugging  your  poodle  through 
Madison  Square.  I >. » it  for  exercise?  Seems 
to  me  that  I'd  rather  let  some  one  else  do 
that." 

" X-no  d-douhl,"  stammered  Carleton. 
" When  unv  om*  sees  m-me  carrying  in-iny 
dog  they  say.  * There  g-g-goc*  Henry  G-fSuy 
C-Carleton  with  his  d dog.'  Hut " if  they 
should  see  v-you  they'd  ttsk,  * WW- Who's 
that  in- infernal  i-idiot  e e-carrying  a 

noodle?'  ” 


Railway  Signals  by  Wireless 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  reecntly 
there  have  been  made  on  the  Herman  mil- 
itary railway  between  Berlin  and  Zosseii 
sonic  experiments  which  demonstrate  the  ap- 
plicability of  wireless  telegraphy  to  the  op- 
eration of  railways,  and  its’  undoubted 
usefulness  as  a means  of  preventing  dis- 
aster*. It  was  on  this  line  that  the  famous 
highspeed  experiments  with  electrie  loco- 
motives and  trains  were  carried  on  some 
few  years  ago.  and  operates!  as  it  is  by  the 
government,  it  afforded  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  the  test  of  the  wireless  system. 
Them*  tests  have  ls*en  so  successful  that  it 


is  understood  that  in  the  near  future  wire- 
less signals  will  Is-  introduced  generally 
throughout  all  the  state  railways  of  (Jer- 
many. 

In  the  recent  experiments  each  telegraph 
station  was  equipped  with  wireless  trans- 
mitting and  receiving  apparatus,  while  a 
similar  installation  was  provided  for  each 
train.  Cm*  was  made  in  some  cases  of  the 
ordinary  wiles  alongside  of  the  track,  and  it 
, was  demonstrated  conclusively  that  the  dif- 
ferent stations  could  readily  communicate 
with  trains  running  ut  full  speed,  and  in 
case  of  danger  give  an  appropriate  warning. 
These  investigators  were  particularly  im- 
pressed with  the  axailahilitv  of  the  new 
I method  for  use  on  single-track  lines,  where, 
I in  many  caws,  it  is  very  difficult  to  com- 
municate with  or  signal  trains  between  sta- 
tion*. It  was  found  that  the  expense  of 
installation  would  not  la*  greater  than  keep- 
ing a first -class  signal  system  in  order,  in- 
I eluding  rrjwirs  and  renewal*,  or  the  intro- 
I duet  ion  of  other  forms  of  modern  safety 
devices. 


A Football  Dilemma 

The  village  football  eleven  was  about  to 
liegin  in  the  great  match  of  the  season  with 
a rival  team,  dust  before  the  game  was 
timed  to  begin,  the  captain  of  the  home  team 
amteared  with  a worried  look  and  deject- 
edly counted  the  *|M*ctator*.  They  consisted 
of  two  farmer  boys,  u militiaman,  and  the 
local  chimney-sweep,  lie  counted  them  over 
I w ire,  luit  failed  to  make  any  more  of  them. 
A*  both  team*  took  the  field  the  home  cap- 
tain exclaimed: 

“ There  won't  be  no  match  today.  We 
scratch." 

" Wot  are  you  talkin'  about?"  said  the  op- 
position captain.  “ You  can’t  scratch 
now!” 

“ We've  got  ter.”  replied  t he  home  cap- 
tain. dolefully:  "we  ain’t  took  enough 
gate-money  to  git  the  hall  out  o’  pawn.” 


Antics  to  M or  mbs*  —Mm,  Win«u>-'»  Sooth  i no  Btkur 
•honlil  ■lagn  ha  uwrl  for  tWliIrm  Icnilunu-  It  soothm  Um 
ehiJil.  aufirna  the  mm«,  »H»v»  all  pstn,  ram  wrml  colic.  »nj 
la  llm  Leal  nensdy  for  di»r»lns»  — l.t rfe  l 


PRBSIl  MILK 

i*  alwav*  utAainslitr.  Ili.una vi't  I'.aoi*  Hraki>  CoNMMtRD 
Milk  m uliwlutrlv  pure  <*>-*»'  milk  toinjilnnl  with  the  finrvt 
| iriA.Ie  of  granulated  sugar . For  tale  at  your  grot  era,  Aroiil 
unknown  brand*.— I Aift  | 


A RESIDENCE  TELEPHONE  FOR  H;  CENTS  A WEEK. 

R R ni'<  »ri  mm  liatr  (nought  taUribnm*  srrvic*  within  the  reach 
of  r-rtry  nor.  Naw  York  Tri.rrmohr  Courawr.  ij  Dry  Street. 
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Is  many  raws  n<  Aathma  Ptso's  Cl'RR  tor  Coxsc-srmoN  gins 
relief  that  is  slnsmt  n]ual  t«i  a cure — M*/p| 

FUNNY 

People  Will  Drink  Coffee  Vhen  It  “Does 
Such  Things." 

“I  began  to  use  Postum  because  the  old  kind  of 
enffre  had  so  poi.-aoned  my  whoh*  system  that  I was 
oil  the  point  of  brraking  down,  and  the  doctor 
wnrmxl  me  that  I must  quit  it. 

" My  chief  nilnicnl  was  uervousncaa  ami  heart 
trouble. 

I “Any  unexpect cd  noise  would  cause  me  the 
most  painful  palpitation,  make  me  faint  and  weak. 

"I  had  heard  of  Ponium,  and  began  to  drink  it 
when  I left  off  the  old  coffee.  It  liegau  to  help  me 
. just  as  soon  os  the  old  effects  of  the  other  kind  of 
cxi flee  pa*.*ed  away.  It  did  not  stimulate  me  for  a 
! while,  and  then  leave  me  weak  and  nervous,  as 
coffee  used  to  do.  Instead  of  that,  it  built  up  niv 
strength  and  supplied  a constant  vigor  to  mv 
system  which  I ran  always  rely  on.  It  enables 
I me  to  do  the  biggest  kind  of  n day’s  work  without 
getting  tired.  All  the.  heart  troublp,  etc.,  has 
' passed  away. 

I " I Rive  it  freely  to  all  mv  children,  from  the 
youngest  to  the  nlileat,  and  it  keeps  them  all 
healthy  and  hcfirtv.”  Name  given  by  Post  um 
(’o.,  Hattie  Creek,  Mich. 

There's  a reason. 

Head  tlic  little  book,  ‘The  Hoad  to  Wellville/' 
ill  pkg*. 


Conservative  gentlemen  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  select  suitable  shoes  among 
the  extreme  styles  so  prevalent  to- 
day. The  Cambridge  has  been  es- 
pecially designed  for  this  class  of  men. 
Appropriate  for  any  purpose  oc  re- 
quirement. The  neatness  and  refine- 
ment of  the  Cambridge  are  unex- 
celled. 

Scyla  Book  show*  At  for  every 
..  toot."  Spud  for  It. 

Most  styles  sell  for  96.00 

Florsheim  & Company 

CHICAGO,  l\  Si.  A. 


" My  salary  is  $2,500  per  year.  What  would 
become  of  my  family  should  I die  suddenly?" 
Free  Booklet.  No  importunity. 

PENN  MUTUAL  LIFE. 

931-3-5  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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III.— The  Comparative  Strength  of  the  Big  Teams 


ALREADY  the  shocks  and  surprises  of  the  season  have  began. 

/\  Harvard,  Princeton,  and  Pennsylvania  scored  on  by 

/ % small  teams  (the  iaat  only  barely  winning  out  from 
Hi  own  |,  Went  Point  decisively  d<-feati-d  by  the  Virginia 
Polytechnic's  1(1  In  d,  Columbia  and  WtMnU  in  ■ « i«v 
nnd  Dartmouth  beaten  by  Cnlgnte  10  to  10 — surely  tlinl  is  enough 
of  a start  to  make  October  notable  in  football  annals.  Then  Har- 
vard barely  succeeded  in  defeating  West  Point  by  a single  score, 
and  Penn  Stale  gained  more  ground  than  Yale  in  the  lirst 
half  of  their  contest,  while  Yale  had  all  her  team  could  do  finally 
to  win  out  12  to  0. 

The  mid-season  point  of  the  football  campaign  has  been  reached. 
Preliminary  work,  the  sifting  out  of  material,  getting  men  proper- 
ly placed,  and  the  development  of  kiekers  have  «M-eupird  the  atten- 
tion of  the  coaches  and  players  for  a month,  and  each  organization 
has  reached  a point  where  the  captain  and  coach  knows  just 
about  where  he  stands,  barring  accidents,  in  the  way  of  material 
to  fll'  the  various  pluccs.  and  what  must  be  done  with  that  mate- 
rial. 

Lucky  is  the  roach  who  finds  his  material  sufficient  by  Novem- 
ber I to  count  «n  a couple  of  good  men  for  each  place.  Still 
luckier,  perhaps,  is  he  who  has,  in  addition  to  this,  one  nr  two 
stars  on  his  cripple  list  who  are  coming  hnck  to  actual  play  fit 
and  well  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  November.  A good  deal 
too  much  has  l**en  made  of  this  point  of  injury,  and  just  a word 
of  caution  should  he  given  the  reader  who  is  not  familiar  with 
conditions. 

Ninety-nine  one- hundredths  of  the  men  reported  injured  as  the 
season  progresses,  if  they  are  good  player*,  will  he  found  on  the 
team  again  in  its  important  matches.  Hence  it  can  easily  he  in- 
ferred that  the  injury  iH  not  serious.  The  trainers  and  coaches 
take  especially  good  care  of  the  men.  and  slight  bruise*,  sprain*, 
or  anything  of  that  kind  are  treated  immcdinlcly,  and  where  it 
would  benefit  the  player  he  Is  laid  off.  whereas  the  injury  In  no 
way  affects  him  save  as  to  his  usefulness  as  a player. 

But,  to  return  to  the  teams.  Those  which  excite  the  greatest 
amount  of  interest  at  present  are  Harvard.  Princeton,  Pennsyl- 
vania. and  Yale,  because  all  these  have  their  ini|t*>rtMiit  matches 
early.  Later  in  the  season  attention  will  lie  turned  to  Cornell  on 
account  of  her  Thanksgiving-day  game  with  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  Army  and  Navy  nn  account  of  tlieir  game  the  Saturday  after 
Thanksgiving,  which  this  year  is  to  lie  played  at  Princeton  in- 
stead uf  Philadelphia. 

Outside  of  then-  teams  c-*iM-cial  interest  centres  on  Columbia  on 
account  of  her  occasional  rising  to  unexpected  power  in  football 
route*!*:  the  Indians,  because  from  time  to  time  they  have  l»een 
wont  to  spring  surprises;  Bnovn  of  Providence,  because  their  team 
this  year  i>  looked  upon  as  very  promising,  and  likely  to  mukc 
trouble  for  Yale,  as  well  as  for  Dnitmoutli;  and  Amherst,  las-ause 
for  tlie  last  few  years  the  standard  of  foothnll  there  has  Wen 
extremely  high,  and  they  are  ipiite  competent  to  cope  with  the 
big  fellows:  finally,  upon  the  Virginia  Polytechnics,  who  de- 
feated West  Point  111  to  li.  .md  who  will  have  an  oi  portunity  to 
try  the  same  tactics  upon  West  Point’s  rivals,  the  Navy,  later  in 
the  month. 

Harvard  has  been  coming  slowly,  but  is  proving  very  consistent 
in  Wing  Wtter  each  succeeding  Saturday.  Princeton,  Brown.  Penn- 
sylvania. Cornell,  and  West  Point,  allimugb  scored  upon,  are  far 
from  weak.  Yale  and  tlie  Indians  have  come  along  without  that 
accident  of  a score  up  to  October  27.  but  there  arc  several  teams 
that  expect  to  do  it  yet. 

Harvard’*  earh  \nvem!s-r  game  of  the  greatest  impirtance  Is 


that  with  Pennsylvania,  by  whom  they  were  defeated  last  season. 
Harvard  is  unquestionably  very  much  stronger  than  last  year. 
Another  |M>i»t  in  their  favor  is  that  they  know  far  Wtter  where 
they  stand  than  tlicv  did  last  season  at  this  time.  Then  their  con- 
fidence was  quite  high  at  Cambridge,  and  there  was  little  fear  of 
a defeat  at  the  hands  of  Pennsylvania.  Hut  there  came  the  unex- 
pected. Pennsylvania  proved  far  stronger  than  had  Wen  antici- 
pated, and  in  spite  of  Harvard  making  a very  strong  fight  in  the 
second  half,  three  times  carrying  the  liall  up  almost  to  Pennsyl- 
vania's goal- line,  they  were  defeated.  The  Pennsylvania  team  hard,- 
ly  realized  until  the  game  was  half  over  their  own  power  and  how 
strong  they  really  were.  They  went  in  with  a desperation  in  the 
first  half  that  was  worthy  of  success,  and  secured  it.  It  is  really 
easier  for  a team  to  meet  opponents  as  Pennsylvania  did  lust  year 
tliun  to  Jure  what  they  are  going  to  meet  thi*  season,  where  much 
more  is  expected  of  them.  Pennsylvania  has  suffered  losses  in 
various  ways,  through  faculty  restrictions,  illness,  and  injury,  so 
that  the  -quad  which  was  so  complete  and  powerful  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season  has  dwindled  quite  evidently,  but  that  squad 
was  so  large  that  it  could  stand  some  decimating,  and  the  team  as 
it  now  stands,  with  two  exceptions,  is  a*  strong  as  last  year's, 
while  some  of  the  team  are  Wllcr  mi  uctount  of  their  increased 
experience.  A new  nnu-liing  system  has  been  in  force  at  Pennsyl- 
vania this  year.  Inslciid  of  a head  couch  a committee  has  had 
matter*  in  charge.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
method,  but  it  will  W brought  against  a wholly  dissimilar  one  at 
Cambridge  this  year,  for  up  there  Reid  is  absolutely  and  unde- 
niably head,  ami  all  the  power*  are  vested  in  nn  individual.  The 
game  was  a bard  one  last  year,  and  was  an  exception  to  the  other 
large  contests  in  that  it  was  an  essentially  rough  one.  one  man 
from  each  side  being  disqualified  for  striking,  but  these  two  men 
were  permitted,  with  the  consent  of  the  two  captains,  to  continue 
In  the  game.  There  have  been  many  comments  since  regarding  the 
roughness  exhibited  in  this  game,  and  that  particular  contest,  hav- 
ing ben  played  at  Cambridge,  has  hern  held  up  by  Harvard  writers 
in  eritieisin  of  the  sport  itself.  The  feeling  is  not  of  the  best  Ih>- 
tween  the  two  organizations,  and  the  officials  should  see  that 
strict  rulings  prevail.  It  is  none  too  easy  in  any  sport  of  personal 
contact  to  check  roughness  if  once  allowed  not  only  to  la-gin,  hut 
to  continue  for  a few  minutes.  That  is  the  consensus  of  opinion 
wherever  the  game  of  foothnll  is  played,  either  in  England,  Can- 
ada. or  the  United  State*.  Rules  may  lie  made,  and  players  may 
go  in  with  the  intention  of  playing  strictly  according  to  the  rules, 
yet  nil  curlv  carelessness  of  olllciul*  is  at  once  felt  by  the  teams, 
and  before  it  is  realized  the  game  lias  drgriieruted. 

Pennsylvania,  up  to  this  writing,  has  done  more  scoring  than 
Harvard,  but  the  latter  has  been  rather  stronger  on  the  defence. 
In  punting.  Pennsylvania,  having  lost  her  captain  and  best  kicker 
through  ineligibility,  will  la*  brought  to  a par  with  Harvard  as 
far  as  distance  is  cnm-crm-d  in  punting.  Neither  of  the  kickers 
will  have  the  long  experience  which  Reynolds  had  last  year. 

At  quarter,  although  Starr  of  Hnrvard  has  done  splendid  work 
in  driving  hi*  team,  he  i*  not  ns  remarkable  a runner  a*  Steven- 
son, and  far  less  experienced.  Both  line*  will  be  heavy  nnd  the 
buck  field  good. 

TIip  game  will  Is*  played  at  Philadelphia,  and  there  may  he  some 
sentimental  advantage  on  home  grounds,  but  not  a great  deal. 

Of  the  teams  that  meet  later  on.  Princeton’s  stock  has  ls-en  going 
up  with  considerable  rapidity.  Her  work  in  the  first  half  of  the 
Lafayette  game  was  *o  highly  creditable  that  it  could  not  help 
convincing  ninny  that  the  Princeton  team  of  has  possibili- 

ties equal  to  those  of  her  lies!  tennis. 
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Yule,  whose  (mm  had  been  coming  wry 
fast,  received  « setback  in  the  Penn  State 
game  which  went  far  to  verify  the  pre- 
dictions of  many  that  the  Yah-  line  is  not 
•is  powerful  on  the  defence  as  those  of 
former  years.  There  is  plenty  of  spirit  in 
the  team,  but  spirit  must  lie  backed  up  fly- 
weight ami  strength  if  it  is  to  e»po  with 
heavy.  powerful  rush-lines.  Yule  responded 
well  to  the  driving,  end  in  tin-  second  half 
showed  i»ikhI  foot  Ini  II  sense,  and  the  work 
improved  considerably  over  that  exhibited  in 
the  fir«t  half. 

On  the  same  day  West  Point  redeemed 
•Minn*  of  the  reputation  that  she  had  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  the  Virginia  Polytechnic's 
bv  holding  Harvard  to  a single  score,  and 
that.  too.  one  secured  through  the  medium  of 
a muffed  kick. 

Cornell  lias  u far  stronger  line  than  for 
many  years,  and  if  Warner  can  get  some- 
what more  speed  into  his  buck  field  hr  can, 
l»v  dropping  hack  Thompson  occasionally 
from  guard  position  to  do  the  heavy  work, 
make  his  attacking  machine  a good  one. 

Itrown  played  a strong  game  against 
Pennsylvania,  losing  the  match  bv  but  two 
[Niints.  and  is  pretty  certain  to  give  a good 
nccouut  of  herself  later  in  the  year. 

Dartmouth  seem*  to  have  si  ruck  a better 
pace,  nml  was  far  too  strong  for  Williams. 

Syracuse  and  Colgate  gave  u most  inter- 
•-ting  exhibition,  and  lioth  played  fast  foot- 
ball. These  two  universities  are  going  to  be- 
come factors  in  the  sport,  and  although 
Syracuse  won  out,  it  was  as  big  a job  as 
they  could  very  well  tackle. 

Considerable  interest  has  attached  to  the 
fact  that  the  Canadians  in  Ontario  are  play- 
ing under  a rule  which  makes  it  necessary 
for  a team  to  gain  ten  yards  in  three  trials, 
as  against  the  American  method  of  five 
yards  in  three  trials.  In  order  to  see  how 
this  rule  was  working,  the  writer  visited 
Hamilton  and  watched  the  contest  between 
Hamilton  and  Toronto.  Many  of  their  rules 
are  identical  with  ours.  They  snap  tile  ball 
from  a scrimmage  with  the  hand  exactly 
as  we  do.  and  the  quarter-back  plays  an 
identical  game  with  that  of  our  quarter, 
save  that  lie  may  not  run  with  the  hull  p«*t. 
the  line  of  scrimmage,  even  though  he  go  five 
yards  out  from  the  centre.  In  other  words, 
their  rule,  in  this  respect,  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  American  game  of  two  years  ago. 
They  play  one  more  man  on  a aide  than  we 
do.  hut  practically  all  the  rest  of  their  rules 
are  similar  to  ours,  with  two  exceptions,  the 
one  already  noted  nlanit  ten-yards  gain  and 
one  forbidding  off-side  interference.  The 
runner,  therefore,  has  to  make  liis  own  wav 
without  the  help  of  interference,  although 
they  do  uae  a tandem  play,  where  two  or 
three  men  grt  behind  the  runner  in  line  and 
drive  him  through  the  line.  Their  game  is 
of  necessity  far  less  organized  than  ours, 
hut  the  men  do  n great  deal  of  passing',  not 
only  passing  from  one  to  another  when  close 
at  hand  or  about  to  he  tackled,  but  also  long 
pnaaes  out  to  the  end. 

(hit  in  the  Middle  West  the  season  U 
also  growing  intense  in  interest.  Never  he- 
fore  has  there  been  such  a keenness  as  to 
the  outcome.  At  this  writing.  Chicago  has 
met  Wisconsin  in  a must  heart-breaking 
struggle  wherein,  as  upon  a former  occasion, 
the  drop-kicking  of  that  star.  F.ekersall.  was 
the  turning-point  in  the  game.  Neither  aide 
crossed  the  goal-line  of  the  other,  hut  this 
young  man  finally  turned  the  tables  in  favor 
of  Chicago  by  a drop-kick  goal.  Michigan 
is  not  rolling  up  her  former  lnrge  scores, 
but  that  is  due  to  two  reasons  -one  that 
the  general  quality  of  the  piny  of  the  oppo- 
nents has  improved  decidedly  over  the  form 
of  the  past.  and.  second,  that  the  Michigan 
t ea hi  is  extremely  heavy  and  powerful,  hut 
that  very  weight  mean's  that  it  will  take 
them  somewhat  longer  than  usual  to  mould 
themselves  into  that  mnchinelike  precision 
of  execution  essential  to  rapid  sroring.  That 
with  their  power  they  can  wear  down  almost 
•my  opponents  they  are  likely  to  meet  seems 
•already  indicated  by  their  work  in  the  sec- 
ond half.  Minnesota  also  seems  to  Ik*  calla- 
ble of  keeping  tip  her  fast  work  of  the  last 
two  seasons,  although  it  had  been  predicted 
that  there  would  lx*  some  falling  away  there 
from  that  form  which  enabled  them  upon 
the  occasion  of  meeting  Michigan  to  do  what 
none  of  the  other  Western  teams  had  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing — namelv,  to  bold 
Michigan  to  a tic. 


Lea  & Perrins’ 
Sauce 

THE  ORIGINAL  WORCESTERSHIRE 


The  Peerless 
Seasoning 

Butlers  in  the  best  families, 
chefs  In  leading  hotels  and 
cafes  and  all  first-class  cooks 
can  tell  you  that  Soups.  Fish, 
Hot  and  Cold  Meats,  Gravies, 
Game.  Salads,  etc.  are  given 
a rare  and  appetizing  relish  If 
seasoned  with 

LEA  & PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

Refuse  Imitations 

Joke  Dooru'i  Som,  Afmts.  New  Yoek. 


Infancy  and  Childhood 


By 

FRANCES  FISHER  WOOD 

A valuable  book  that  should  be  in  every  home.  $1  00 

A BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS,  FRANK  I. IN  SQUARE.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


NO  SHADOW  OF  DOUBT 
EVER  EXISTS  IN  THE 
MIND  OF  THE  MAN 
WHO  USES  A- 


So  Easy,  So  Comfortable,  So  Different,  and  So  Satisfactory 

'*  ihc  unanimous  opinion  of  hundreds  of  thousands  who  shave  the  Gillette  way.  Don't  be 
persuaded  to  try  some  Other  razor  for  no  razoi  made,  irrespective  of  price,  will  give  the  same 
comfort  and  satisfaction  as  the  Gillette. 

$5.00  Complete — Art  Ideal  Holiday,  Gift 

The  Razor  is  triple  silver-plated  ; has  12  thin,  flexible,  highly  tempered,  and  keen  double- 
edged  blades.  These  blades  are  sharpened  and  ground  by  a secret  process  and  require  DO 
honing  or  stropping.  Hew  blades  $1.00  per  dozen. 

Each  ‘Blade  will  give  from  Twenty  to  Forty  Smooth  and  Delightful  Shaves 

You  therefore  have,  by  using  a Gillette  Safety  Razor,  400  shaves  without 
stropping,  at  less  than  1 cent  a shave 

OVER  200,000  NOW  IN  USE 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor.  Accept  no  substitute.  He 
can  procure  It  for  you. 

rajTitAD£{>!r<’  whlch  explains  our  JO-DAY  FREE 

TRIAL.  OFFER.  Moat  dealers  make  this  offer;  If  yours  does  not.  we  will. 

GILLETTE  SALES  COMPANY 

U74  TIMES  BUILDING  1 42d  Street  and  Broadway  t NEW  YORK 
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litclr  Sam.  " My!  That  little  feller  u fcirtV  a hard  time 
rillin'  that  hone  I girc  him!" — T acama  Sunday  l.rdyrr. 


The  auto  neck. — Indianayoli*  Xeira. 


The  right  of  i ray. — H'rt#fciw0/o»  Poat. 


Johnny  Hull  (not to  rore).  **  If  f:ar 
only  acr  me  n«%e!" — Cleveland  Plain 


!'<if  iur — Detroit  Xnra. 
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Model  K 


The  Fully-Finished  Car. 


MAX Y Can  reach  Ihe  Purchaser  about  3»  per 
cent  complete. 

An<!  the  missing  one  per  cent  may  cause  the 
dlsablla*  of  the  remaining  !»  per  cent  for  most 
of  the  season. 

It --cause  '■finish"  on  a Motor  far  docs  mot  mean 
merely 

For  Instance,  the  “finish"  of  a cylinder,  a piston,  or 
a transmission  gear,  may  mean  imiutfnieml  umaolkimjf 
of  their  friction  surfaces. 

This  may  seem,  at  first  sight  trifling  enough  In 
Itself.  But  a Car  sent  out  in  a hurry  may  have  (well 
say  i.  the  Interior  wall  of  one  ot  Its  four  cylinders  poorly 
finished— imufftnenfly  smoothed. 

What  is  the  result? 

When  the  motor  runs  at  high  speed,  on  it  bit  of 
road  racing,  perhaps,  that  rough  surfaced  cylinder  will 
heat  up  quicker  than  the  others. 

Then  the  piston  may  atlck  In  It.  through  expansion 
of  the  metal,  ami  the  Crank-shaft  thus  become  twisted, 
or  the  Connecting  Mod  broken  Then  you're  due  tor 
tow  home  and  a considerable  bill  at  Use  Kepair  Shop 
All  because  the  Makers  neglected  to  tufftcimllr 
finish  that  one  cylinder  or  piston,  or  even  a part  uf 
either. 


And.  because  of  all  this,  the  new  Model  K Wlnton 
goes  on  the  market  a model  of  Reliability,  after  a series 
of  nud  inli  and  Inspections,  that  guard  against  any 
latent  defect  in  material,  workmanship,  or  finish 

This  extreme  care  and  refinement  of  tin n*.  takes  time 
sad  costs  ns  money,  ot  coarse. 

Hut  every  Wlnton  Model  K that  leaves  our  factory 
will  be  as  nearly  perfect,  when  It  leaves,  as  human  pre- 
caution can  make  It. 

That  will  practically  eliminate  repair  h'lh  for  Win- 
ton  Owners. 

And  repair  bills  thus  jdtvd  will  soon  amount  to 
more  than  the  difference  between  the  first  cost  to  you 
ot  a cheap  Car  and  a repairless  Wlnton  Model  K. 


The  Wlnton  Model  K- 

— Vertlcle  4-cylinder  motor.  Instantly  accessible. 

—Thirty  Horse-power  or  better. 

-Sell-starting  from  the  driver's  seat,  without 
"cranking." 

— Wlnton  flexible  Pneumatic  Speed  Control,  which 
gives  you  4 miles  an  hour  to  SO  miles,  on  the  high-speed 
clutch,  by  the  mere  pressure  of  your  foot,  trilAoul 
tom  A mg  a lever. 

—Wlnton  Twin-springs  that  adjust  automatically  to 
light  loads  or  bravy  loads,  on  rough  or  smooth  roads. 

- Big  M-inch  by  4- Inch  tires  on  toughest  12-spoke 
Artillery  wheels. 

— Pront  Axles  of  Manganese  Bronze  cast  In  one 
seamless  piece,  tri fktml  welding,  with  ball  thrust  collars 
on  Steering  knuckles. 

— Bear  axle  of  the  "floating  type."  having  tensile 
strength  of  lOO.OOO  to  110,000  lbs.  to  square  Inch. 

This  Axle,  Differential  Gear,  and  Differential  Bear- 
ings can  be  removed  without  the  use  ot  Jack  or  Pit.  the 


A Car  which  is  perfectly  correct  In  design,  material 
and  workmanship  may  thus  be  Jitab/ed  by  a trilling 

negleit  of  the  Maker  in  final  fiol'lt  

Or  the  use  of  a piece  of  steel  with  a hidden  Haw  In  Car  remaining  supported  on  the  wheels  by  a hollow 
Its  center  may  cause  serious  accident  and  a heavy  drawn  steel  tube  surrounding  axle, 
repair  bill. 


Most  Car  Bunders  are  open  to  the  charge  of  i«*/- 
fluent  finish. 

But  m e are  not  going  to  be  forced  by  any  rrade  con- 
dition to  put  S single  Car  on  the  market  prematurely. 

And  no  type  of  Wlnton  Car  shall  be  made  in  quan- 
tity. for  tale,  til]  (lie  Arst  trial  Cars  of  that  type  shall 
have  had  thousands  ol  miles  of  'nil letl. 

Nor  shall  any  metal  for  Frames.  Axles.  Crunk 
shares,  Connecting-rods,  etc.,  be  accepted  from  the  Steel 


—Roller  bearings,  and  alignment  c 4 bevel  gears, 
readily  adjustable 

—New  Automatic  Compensating  Carburetor. 

— Infallible  Ignition  System. 

—Luxurious  Tonneau,  stilem1 
finest  springs,  and  with  novel  con 

—Price,  fS.rgKi.  and  only  <>»*•  type  made  this  season. 
Compare  it  with  the  best  tU.OOO  Car  on  the  market. 
Want  a copy  of  *«ur  Auto  Book  t Write  for  it  to — 


S The  ^ynwTr®M 


Motor  Carriage  Co., 

Dept.  N. 

Cleveland,  O. 


Our  Record  in  Porto  Rico 

( Coni  inur'd  fro  in  ;*r;;e  I.1UU.) 

tl» v*i*  outrages,  it  was  at  least  cognizant  of 
tlirui.  and  made  no  attempt  to  check  them. 

We  had  come  to  Potto  Rieo  to  Rive  tile  peo- 
ple here  instruction  mid  olijer I- lessons  in  the 
advantage*  of  self-govcrmneiit.  and  we  had 
given  them,  and  hud  the  credit  of  slain! 
ing  s|M>ii*or  for.  an  exhibition  of  lawless 
Gelation  of  the  very  foundation  principle* 
on  whir'll  popular  government  rests  that 
would  have  disgraced  darkest  Russia. 

When  I he  present  Governor  Winthmp 
came  Into  o IFire,  in  1904.  there  was  another 
election  pending.  The  Republican*  were 
still  ill  power,  and,  at  the  expense  of  the 
same  dictation  from  Dr.  Itnrhn*a  and  the 
other  Republican  leaden  to  which  Governor 
Hunt  hail  so  completely  surrendered  himself. 
Governor  Win! limp  might  have  had  Repub- 
lican support,  lie  preferred  emancipation 
from  this  control  at  whatever  cost,  lie  was 
resolved,  above  all  tiling*,  that  frauds  such 
as  had  disgrured  the  lust  election,  and  the 
Amrricnn  name  with  it.  should  not.  l»e  re- 
peated. They  were  not  repeated.  The 
election  of  lfl(M  was  a fair  election.  The 
Republicans  were  defeated.  I’nionista  vic- 
tories were  won  prettv  nearly  all  along  the 
line. 

The  Republicans  now  feel  that  they  have 
lieen  greatly  wronged  by  Governor  Winthrop. 
They  say — ami  it  is  true — that  they,  more 
than  all  other  elements  combined,  have  stood 
for  the  upholding  of  American  hand*  in  the 
administration  of  the  island  and  for  tin- 
spread  among  the  I’orto-Riran  (a-nple  of 
American  ideas.  They  say  further — and 
that  likewise  is  true— that  the  1’nionista 
party  has  always  stood  and  still  stands  for 
biller  hostility  to  American  administration 
and  American  idea*.  Yet.  they  charge,  it  is 
I'nionwtn  lender*  whom  the  present  admin-  I 
istrathm  consults  and  Unionist**  who  re-  1 
wive  the  appointments  to  office. 

The  attitude  of  the  administration,  ap- 
parently. is  one  of  entire  alonfnc**  from  all 
the  contentions  of  the  insular  politi'-sl  par 
tiea.  It  assume*  that  the  people  of  Porto  | 


Rico  know  which  party  they  prefer,  and  it 
takes  rare  that  they  have  a full,  free,  fair 
opportunity  to  ex  ore**  that  preference  at 
the  !>oll*.  There  its  participation  in  locul 
partisan  struggles  ends.  The  last  expres- 
sion at  the  |Mdls  was  pronouncedly  in  fuvor 
of  the  I nionista  party,  and  the  administra- 
tion feel*  txm st ru ined.  seemingly,  to  recog 
nixe,  so  fur  ns  is  consistent  with  public  wrl 
fare,  the  predominant  political  preferences  of 
the  people  of  the  island  as  they  thus  stand 
recorded  by  the  rc*ii!l  at  the  polls. 

And  the  result  of  ull  this  is  that  the  Re- 
publican party  has  gone  over  to  the  opposi- 
tion— has  joined  the  forces  of  anti-Amer- 
icanism. li.  i*  adroitly  nianieiivring  for  the 
control,  for  partisan  advantage. of  the  strong 
anti-American  sentiment  now  prevalent. 

That  Governor  Winthrop  has  before  him 
I he  prospect  of  a fairly  troublesome  winter 
of  it.  between  the  effort*  of  the  two  parties, 
both  antagonistic,  seem*  to  lie  among  the  few 
thing*  of  this  world  that,  are  reasonably 
certain. 


Refinements  of  Modern 
Measurement 

As  a large  part  of  experimental  science 
involve*  measurement,  it  i*  interesting  to 
note  the  constant  progress  that  is  being 
made  in  the  refinement*  of  apparatus  and 
method*  for  this  purpose.  In  measuring 
linear  distances  we  ran  start  with  the  eve, 
which,  unaided,  is  unahlc  to  perceive  dis- 
tances much  less  than  1-lOth  of  a millimetre 
1 1 2.»4  inch),  and  then  when  the  micro- 
scope is  employed  this  distance  can  he  rc- 
duci-d  to  as  little  ns  1-nOOOth  millimetre 
( I l£,7t)0  in~h).  With  the  engineering 
gauges  distances  a*  small  a*  I -8000  milli- 
metre can  Is*  detected,  and  by  optical 
methods  involving  the  interference  of  light 
waves  1-1 00,000th  millimetre  (1-2340.000 
inch)  can  he  measured,  while  with  an  opti- 
cal lever  where  n beam  of  light,  is  reflected 
by  a pivoted  mirror  this  limit  can  Is*  ex- 
tended fourfold. 

Recently  there  has  been  devised  an  electric 

lflll 


micrometre,  with  which  linear  distance*  of 
less  than  l-2.tMMI.IMM)  millimetre  ( 1-30.800,- 
•MMl  inch)  can  he  measured.  This  apparatus 
consists  of  a combination  of  levers  and 
screws  in  connection  with  a telephone  cir- 
cuit. the  whole  apparatus  being  carefully 
protected  from  external  temperature  effects. 
This  micrometre  ran  Im*  used  for  determin- 
ing the  expansion  of  bodies  with  an  in- 
crease of  temperature,  and  has  been  em- 
ployed in  nn  interesting  investigation  of  the 
extent  of  vibration  of  a telephone  dia- 
phragm. where  it  was  desired  to  ascertain 
just  what  movement  of  the  latter  produced 
the  minimum  uudjble  sound. 


Mourning 

Tiie  proprietor  of  a department  store  in 
Baltimore  nays  that  he  chanced  not  long 
ago  to  overhear  the  conversation  of  a col- 
ons! woman,  with  her  daughter,  who  was 
explaining  to  a salesgirl  her  need*  in  the 
matter  of  millinery. 

“I’m  in  mourning,”  said  the  mother,  “so 
I think  I’ll  take  this  black  hat  : but  my 
■laughter  here,  a widder.  is  in  light  dis- 
tress. so  you  may  let  her  try  on  that  gray 
thing  with  the  invender-rolored  feathers.” 


A Den  of  Daniels 

Ho.v.  Joseph  II.  Clinate  tells  a story  of 
\V.  S.  Gilbert,  the  dramatist  and  wit. 

Mr.  Gilbert  was  lunching  at  a country 
club  when  he  found  himself  surrounded  by 
six  or  seven  clergymen  who  had  been  on  a 
motor  tour  of  the  country  thereabout. 
Pretty  soon  the  author  of  the  "Mikado” 
wa*  drawn  into  conversatiim.  When  his 
identity  was  known,  one  of  the  clergymen 
«*kcd  Mr.  Gilbert  how  lie  felt  ” in  such 
grave  -and  reverend  company." 

" Like  a linn  in  a den  of  Daniels.”  was 
the  reply. 
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The  "right  tackle"— the  man  of  dash  and  daring — with  nerve*  of  iron  and  muscles  of  steel — who 
saves  the  game  when  all  is  lost — is  made  with  focal  and  training. 

He  is  right  with  Nature. 

He  needs  a clear  brain  in  a strong  and  supple  body. 

He  takes  rational  exercise  and  avoid*  white  flour  bread  and  other  starchy  food*. 

His  food  must  be  rich  in  bone  and  muscle  making  materials. 

Such  a food  is  SHREDDED  WHOLE  WHEAT. 

It  contains  all  the  phosphates,  nitrates  and  carbo-hydrates  in  the  whole  wheat  grain,  steam-cooked  and 
drawn  into  porous  shreds  sothat  the  stomach  may  readily  use  them  in  building  bone,  brain  and  muscle. 
Do  you  get  "the  right  tackle  "on  the  business  of  life?  Are  you  right  with  Nature?  It's  largely  a 
question  of  food. 

Shredded  Whole  Wheat  is  not  "treated  " or  ••  llavored  " with  anything.  It  ia  the  whole  wheat  and  nothing 
but  tha  wheat  - nothing  added,  nothing  taken  away.  Shredded  W heat  ia  made  in  two  form* -BISCUIT  and 
TRISCU1T.  The  BISCUIT  ia  dclicloua  for  breakfast  with  hot  or  cold  milk  or  cream,  or  lor  any  meal  in  combination 
with  fruit  or  vegetables.  TRISCUIT  Is  the  shradded  whole  wheat  cracker,  crisp,  nourishing  and  appetiilng.  Dell- 
clou*  as  a toaat  with  beverages  or  with  cheese  or  preserve*.  "Tills  VITAL  QUESTION  COOK  BOOK " la  sent  free. 
"IT'S  ALL  IN  THE  SHREDS" 

THE  NATURAL  FOOD  COMPANY.  NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


HOW  TO  GET  STRONG 

AND  HOW  TO  STAY  SO 

By  WILLIAM  BLAIKIE 

Practical  hints  regarding  healthful  every-day  exercise.  President  Roosevelt 
writes  to  the  author : 44 1 owe  a great  deal  to  your  writings,  for  they  have  been 
among  the  causes  that  made  me  realize  the  importance  of  proper  bodily 
development.” 

New  And  Revised  Edition.  $ 1.00  net  (post Age  eitrA ) 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS,  FRANKLIN  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 


THE  WAYSIDE  SERIES 


This  is  a series  of  artistic  little  books  made  after  designs  by  Mr. 
Will  Bradley,  the  well-known  designer  and  artist.  The  volumes  are 
square  l6mo  in  size  and  especially  pleasing  in  typography  and  make-up. 


Rip  Van  Winkle.  Old-style  volume. 

with  frontispiece  S .75 

Legend  op  Sleepy  Hollow.  Uniform 

with  "Rip  Van  Winkle”  .75 

Rubaiyat  op  Omar  Khayyam  With 

Oriental  ornaments  and  binding.  1,00 
Book  op  Ruth  and  Esther  With  espe- 
cially designed  initials,  etc  1 00 

Bradley — His  Book.  Bound  volumes 

of  this  unique,  artistic  periodical.  Xyt  5 00 
Gilbert  s Bab  Ballads  With  over  100 
drawings  by  the  author  1 


HARPER  & BROTHERS, 


Kingsley's  Perseus  A I cautiful.  well- 

printed  child's  book.  $ .75 

Hawthorne's  Paradise  op  Children. 

Uniform  with  "Perseus."  .75 

Prince  Ahmed  and  Peri  Hanoi’  (from 
"Arabian  Nights").  Uniform  with 
"Perseus  " ,75 

The  Wisdom  np  Conpucius.  A light 

upon  Chinese  religion  and  life  1.00 

Flowers  from  Persian  Gardens.  A 
choice  anthology  1 

Edition  ile  Luxe  10.00 


•RANKLIN'  SQUARE,  N.  Y. 


Against  Militarism  in  J 

(t ’»H linued  from  page  IS9i. 

military  power.  In  our  particular 
have  been  a long  time  attaining  (| 
our  military  prepa ration — the  104. 
flit*  Samurai  tradition— datr*  liar 
hundred  year*:  if  i*  the  ideal  nf  ,1 
which  i*  seeing  its  flower  days  in  tbi. 
reign  of  Meiji. 

To-day  our  hind  ha*  crushed  Hit- 
tied  the  regret*  of  ten  year*’  out* 
and  the  glory  of  our  victory  i« 
throughout  (he  world.  And  in' tin* 
intoxication,  when  we  hold  the  rup  . 
high  with  Hie  heady  wine  of  victors 
come*  im  to  learn  in  all  sobernc-s 
gilded  path*  along  whieh  other  ratio 
trodden  or  are  trending  into  deray. 
■land  in  the  arena  of  the  civilized 
and  that  we  may  uphold  the  fortune 
nation  it  will  never  do  for  u*  to  W 
the  necret  of  the  great ne**  of  a stab 
old  uml  decadent  institution*  of  the 
Nippon,  instead  of  reading  it  in  tin 
of  enlightenment. 

When  | he  victorious  army  IlinU  i 
era  I*  surrendering  to  the  case  umi 
of  life,  when  a victorious  nation  ti 
people  dreaming  the  spring  dream- 
tent,  the  end  of  that  state  i*  nigh  a 
it  is  high  time  for  our  men.  both  in  t 
iUry  and  civil  services,  to  take  thong 
to  face  this  supreme  moment  in  our  11 
life. 


Some  Disraeli  Epigran 

The  following  are  mar  of  tf*e  little 
epigram*  of  laird  |tfa<-oii*tield  mut 
lected  by  an  admirer  of  l)i*nieh: 

" ite  frank  and  explicit.  That  it  th 
line  to  take  when  you  wish  to  comm 
own  mind  and  to  confuse  that  of  nth 
" What  we  eall  the  heart  is  a r 
sensation,  like  *hvne**.  which  gradtu 
appear*  in  society. 

“ Nnlaidy  should  look  anxious  e\cr|> 
who  have  no  anxiety. 

" Women  are  the  only  people  th*t 
A man  work*  all  hi*  life,  and  think- 
done  a wonderful  thing  if.  with  one 
the  grave  and  no  hair  on  hi«  bead,  h 
age*  to  get  a mronct ; ami  a woman 
ut  a lull  with  some  young  fellow  a 
and  pretends  she  thinks  him  cliannii 
he  make*  Her  a peeress  on  the  -pot." 


His  Reputation 

Mix*  M Elite VB  I Hitler  of  tkr  nor 
doctor)  to  on  lire.  " Have  you  heard 
M edit  tin  about  here?" 

Native.  “ Hat  her.  mum!  lh>  yer  * 
Hearse  and  carriage*  gnia’  by  over 
That'*  one  of  his  funeral*." 


Wordsworth’s  Joke 

A bare  olet  book  called  The  f.insji 
of  England,  published  in  1M!>. 
with  a study  nf  Wordsworth,  in  » 
recorded  what  is  said  to  I*-  the  only 
poet  ever  made.  At  11  friend's  bn» 
dinner,  it  appear*,  the  isinversnlh* 
upon  wit  and  humor.  Thomas  Mi*1 
was  present,  told  some  anecdotes  ot 
dan.  whereupon  Wordsworth  ole-m 
he  did  not  consider  himself  a *“)r 
" indeed."  he  said.  " I d»  wd 
ever  witty  hut  once  in  my  fife- 

Iteing  pressed  to  tell  llw  mntpnt 
thi*  special  dndlery  w»».  tlic  pnet 
some  hesitation:  "Well.  I will  ^ 
was  standing  *ume  time  ago  at  tw 
of  mv  colt  age  at  Uvdnl  Mount,  whe 
accosted  me  with  the  quest  ion.  l( 
have  vou  «cn  mv  wife  pa**  b.v  «* 

I answered.  ' Whv,  my  good  fncmi. 
know  till  thi*  moment  that  you 
wife!* " 

The  company  -tared.  "P™ 

that  thi*  was  all  there  «*•  11 

joke,  burst  into  a roar  of  laught' 
Wordsworth  smilingly  accepted  * 
compliment  In  the  brilliancy  ot  hi* 1 
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Diamonds  formed  by  Explosions 

Son*  interacting  investigation*  bearing 
■>n  the  artificial  production  of  diamonds 
have  recently  been  carried  on  bv  Sir  Will- 
iam Crookes.  For  the  formation  of  carbon 
• rnUla  in  the  form  of  diamonds  intense 
fie.it  and  considerable  pressure  are  essential, 
and  this.  Sir  William  Crookes  found,  was 
proiiiKxHl  in  the  course  of  Mime  r.\|u-riinenta 
uti  high  explosives  performed  by  Sir  Fred- 
erick Abel  and  Sir  Andrew  Xobrl.  In  these 
testa  gunpowder  and  cordite  were  tired  in 
rimed  steel  cylinders  under  such  conditions 
that  pressures  as  great  as  !<.">  tons  to  the 
vpiare  inch  and  temperature*  as  high  us 
iMHO*  ahaolutc  were  obtained. 

Hemming  the  residues  from  the  cylin- 
der*, the  various  substances  wpre  carefully 
tested  ami  examined,  and  certain  minute 
crystals  were  found  which  were  undoubt- 
edly diamonds.  This  was  demonstrated  by 
drying  the  residue  and  fusing  it  at  red 
heat  in  potassium  bifluoride  to  which  nitre 
was  added  during  the  process  of  ftuion. 
The  residue  thus  obtained  was  then  washed 
and  b caw'd  in  sulphuric  acid,  after  which 
the  largest  crystalline  particles  were  sepa- 
rated and  submit  led  to  examination  by 
erysiallngraphera,  who  confirm  the  opinion 
of  the  chemists  as  to  their  being  diamonds. 
These  results  corroborate  the  experiments  of 
Moissan,  which  tended  to  show  that  pressure 
and  heat  were  essential  to  diamond  forma- 
tion. 


Japanese  Marriage  Laws 

'ALTHOUGH  Japan  ha*  revealed  herself  as 
highly  enlightened  in  so  many  spheres  of 
■ ivilixation.  *he  ha*  not  yet  app’licd  reforma- 
tory principle*  to  the  institution  of  mar- 

1 1 i 

There  is  a*  vet  no  such  thing  in  Japan  a* 
equality  between  the  sexes.  The  law  re- 
lating to  marriage  recognize*  no  wrongs  e.x- 
jspt  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  from  whom  the 
husband  may  obtain  a divorce  by  merely  a»- 
wrting  that  lie  is  tired  of  her,  or  upon  any 
of  the  following  ground*: 

Disobedience,  adultery,  barrenness,  jcal- 
physical  antipathy,  talkativeness,  or 

theft. 

W hen  a girl  is  about  to  marry,  her  mother 
luipnwse*  upon  her  various  rules  of  «*». 
diu-t  to  lie  followed  during  her  wedded  life. 
*une  of  these  are: 

He  always  amiable  to  x'our  mother-in- 
l»w  and  father-in-law. 

^tin  * bdk  much. 

’*  <»H  up  early,  go  to  lasl  late,  and  never 
- •*-(>  in  the  afternoon. 

•>  is!1*'*  'V"h  ,ir'*  never  mix  in  crowd*. 

" l»o  not  consult  fortune-tellers. 

“ nn*  wear  light  clothes. 

“ IV  humble-  and  polite. 

“ Never  aUow  yourself  to  I*-  jealous, 
h'en  if  your  lm«l«and  is  in  the  wrong, 
m-ver  get  angry. 

..  yf'Lrr  fil  of  your  neighbor*, 

trict  ohcdiem-c  to  a husband  i*  u wife’* 
noblest  virtue.” 


Amateur  Reform 

The  miMion -worker*  on  the  Kant  Side 
ropirntly  ««-,■  the  humorous  us  well  as  the 
!4r”r  ••r*1-  A man  prominent  in 

tarm  work  recounts  the  experience  of  a 
1 velum  young  woman,  new  to  the  task,  who 
herself  as  to  condition* 
a neighborhood  near  Avenue  A. 
inc  ambit  mi, * missionary  hu.l  entered  the 
M ..  **  " ,.**}  Irishwoman,  and  had  made 
l.'-hmm.rv  Inquiri.., 

mt.mi|rtnl  by  tl...  «bo 

“ ,n*  "l  >«<"».  ain't 

in  ”»»««»«»*  work  Uiulihulv 
JulM  I..  th,  ..Mins.  --1 

thp  lii.hwouu.il,  “I 

'tUi,’  li1'*1  'I”-1  own  in  tl..t 

givn  “ ■dmrt  psalm,  ye 

M " me  ««>ts,  an’  thin  ye  goes.” 


DULUTH 


THE  COMMERCIAL  T.ATfwav 
TO  THE  GREAT  NORTHWEST 
—AH  EMPIRE  IN  EXTENT.  3 

The  location  of  the  city,  at  the  head  of  naviyation,  in  the  center  of  a 
continent,  1,400  miles  from  the  sea.  gives  it  unequalled  facilities  (through 
8.000  miles  ot  railways  centering  here)  as  a natural  distributing-point  for 
a great  and  prosperous  section. 

Nature  has  provided  a magnificent  harbor  with  40  miles  of  frontage 
-Jf  rtoat,n&  commcrce  « exceeded  by  only  three  ports  in  the  entire 

The  manufacture  of  pig-iron  here,  on  a large  scale,  is  now  an  assured 
success,  with  an  increasing  demand  for  the  product. 

The  development  of  z 00,000  hydraulic  electric  horse-power  30  000 
being  now  under  contract,  will  attract  large  manufactures  of  many  dif- 
ferent lines,  for  which  the  West  "will  be  a growing  market. 

We  have  cheap  power,  cheap  coal,  cheap  gas.  cheap  iron,  cheap  raw 
material  of  woods,  in  vast  quantities,  with  unequalled  transportation 
facilities  in  every-  direction. 

Duluth  is  an  attractive  and  progressive  city,  unique  in  many  ways,  and 
a delightful  and  healthful  place  of  residence. 

Duluth  invites  correspondence  with  manufacturers  who  would  con- 
sider a Western  location,  where  all  conditions  are  most  favorable  for 
success. 

Address  A.  H.  COMSTOCK.  Chairman 

Industrial  Committee. 

COMMERCIAL  CLUB  OF  DULUTH. 


The  statistics  of  cocoa  importations 

SHOW  THAT  IMPORTATIONS  OF  CHEAP  (LOW 

grade)  beams  rave  increased  almost 

50 \ AMD  IMPORTATIONS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 
BEAMS  RAVE  DECREASED 


WE  HAVE  USED  AND 
ARE  USING  THE  SAME 
QUALITY  OF  BEANS 
AS  ALWAYS: 

THE  BEST  ONLY- 


DRAW  MRIR  OWN  CONCLUSIONS— 

QUALITY  & PRICE  REMAIN  THE  SAME 


COCOA. 


WITHIN  THE  REACH 

OF  ALL. 

.sou>  by  caocnp  rvunumr 


WHEN  TOU  ASK  FOR  I 

\ THE  IMPROVED  / 

BOSTON 

GARTER 

REFUSE  JILL 
SUBSTITUTES  AND 
INSIST  ON  NAVINO 
THE  GENUINE 


■ The  Nano  ii 
stamped  on  every 
loop  — 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 

CLASP 

HIS  FIKTTOTHE  LEO  — NEVER 
SLIPS.  TEAKS  NOR  UNfKSTtRS 

rafr.  «l!k  *V.,tWU»Me. 
•'  U4..H  l—.fpf  ,.f  |TrV.. 

0X0  raOSTCO  . M»k«n 
«mm.  Via,  O.N.  A. 


ALWAYS  EASY^m 

THE  ONLY  SALESROOMS  IN  GREATER  NEW  YORK  FOR 
THE  CELEBRATED 

SOBMEB 

ARE  LOCATED  IN  THE  SOHMER  BUILDING 

riFTH  AVENUE  CORNER  22d  STREET 
THE  "SOHMER  ' HEADS  THE  LISTS  OF  THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  PIANOS 


PIANOS 


PIANOS 


)Dy 
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THE  POLITICAL  TWO-STEP. 

France  (to  Russia):  “Aren’t  you  *oin*  to  dance  with  Mr.  Bull?" 

Russia:  “ I think  I should  rather  like  to,  if  he  wouldn't  tread  on  my  toes." 
France:  “Oh,  but  he  won’t.  He’s  improved  immensely.  I find  him  adorable!'' 

— From  " 1‘mntk." 


financial 


Hill*  of  cvehunee  bourht  ami 
told.  Cali'.r  'I  i-au-iers  to  En 
ruj*>  ana  South  Africa.  Com- 
mercial and  Traveller.*'  Letter* 
..  ot  Cndlt  Collection*  made. 

CroHit  international  Cheque*.  Ccr- 

t Ideate*  ot  Depoolt. 

Brown  Brothers  & Co., 

li*NB*«v  No.  rb  Wall 


Letters 

of 


CraLbb’s 

English 

Syrvonymes 


A new  edition  of 
this  standard  work 
now  ready. 

SI. 25 


HARPER  L BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York 


MORTON  TRUST  COMPANY 


38  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Capital  - $2,000,000 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  - - $6,000,000 

OFFICERS 


'PO  the  man  behind  the  bar  a cock- 
tail is  a mixed  drink — nothing 
more.  With  us,  the  making  of 
CLUB  COCKTAILS  is  as  im- 
portant a task  as  producing  a fine 
wine.  Our  formula  calls  for  such 
exact  proportions  of  liquors  that 
the  flavor,  taste  and  strength  of 
CLUB  COCKTAILS  are  pre- 
served to  a uniform  standard. 
Thorough  ageing  makes  them  per- 
fect beyond  compare. 

Seven  kinds— Manhanan,  Mar- 
tini, Vermouth,  Whiskey,  Holland 
Gin,  Tom  Gin  and  York. 

G.F.  HEIBLEIM  BR0„  Sole  Proprietors 

Hartford  New  York  London 


Has  Stood  The 
Test  0/  Time 


and  won  universal  popu- 
lar approval.  Oldest  and 
most  famous  in  the  world. 
Best  for  all  uses.  Sold  by 
leading  dealers  everywhere. 

GRAND  PRIZE  JIM 
St.  Louis  World’s  Fair 


. , Laa.mr  Habit 


LEVI  P.  MORTON,  President 

THOMAS  F.  RYAN,  Vice-President  JAMES  K.  CORBIERE.  Vice-President 

CHARLES  H.  ALLEN,  Vice-President  H.  M.  FRANCIS,  Secretary 

CHARLES  A.  CONANT,  Treasurer 
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A Creole  Cook-Book 

“COOKING  IN  OLD  CREOLE  DA>i 

By  &LESTINE  EUSTIS 

Till,  book  rive*  recipe*  f'*  "nrpwd  1 1 

many  of  them  havtnr  never  hr* are  » .n 

pllrit  but  clenrdirrrllon*  are  ^ b >' 

Ih-.Ii  Include*  »»  well  ■ number  ■>»  ' 

in  praise  «'f  lamou*  dk*br*.  The  «cif« 

K tench.  Charm  ln*Ty  lllu.traipd. 

Paper  Sida.  CM  Bo*.  <•£ 

~ THE  GAMBLER.  By  tu  Author  of  THE  MASQUERADER  harper  a brothers. 
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The 

Gambler 

From  the  "Cleveland  Leader 

''TLORY  BE,  she  has  done  it  again* 
J Who? 

Katherine  Cecil  Thurston,  author 
f that  fascinating  story  The  Mas - 
uerader. 

In  Heaven’s  name,  what  has  she 
one? 

She  has  written  THE  novel  of  the 
ear  again. 

What  is  it  called  ? 

The  Gambler. 

And  why  do  you  grow  thus  hysterical 
•er  it  ? 

Because  of  its  pull  on  the  sym- 
ithies.  When  a woman  in  a book 
mes  out  of  its  pages  and  grips  you 
:e  one  in  real  life;  when  you  get  all 
tremble  for  fear  she  may  do  this ' 
ing  and  groan  and  moan  because  she 
es  do  that;  when,  in  a word,  she 
•ms  so  real  that  your  interest  is 
rsonal  and  you  worry  over  her,  then 
?re  is  every  reason  to  exult. — 
vetand  Leader. 

Bound  to  be  the  literary  sensation 
the  hour.— AT.  Y.  Sun. 

ft  deserves  a wider  and  more  cn- 
isiastic  circle  of  readers  than  The 
tsquerader.  The  reader  is  led  from 
Jation  to  situation  with  an  unflag- 
g eagerness  to  know  ’ what  next*”  ' 
Y.  Times. 
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*ole 

►aker 


luman  nature  just  oozes  out  of  Pole 
*'•  thc  central  figure  in  Will  N. 
tien’s  new  novel.  He  must  be  i 
*' *r  °o  author  could  create  such  I 
haracter  out  of  white  paper  and 
* '"k  end  have  it  so  full  of  red 
_ L should  have  the  popularity 
avtif  Hamm,  because  it  is  a better 
y and  Pole  is  just  as  original  a 
^cter.  If  you  haven't  read  Mr. 
wn  s previous  stories,  get  to  them 
"CC  if  you  relish  books  that  are 
•to  the  soil  in  truth  and  near  to 
sky  in  unconscious  helpfulness.— 
rland  Leader. 


With 

Flashlight 
and  Rifle 


This  book,  now  creating  a sensation  in 
Germany,  is  the  most  remarkable  study 
of  wild  animals  that  has  ever  been  made. 
It  is  illustrated  with  over  one  hundred 
startling  photographs,  many  of  them 
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COMMENT 

Ah  we  go  to  press,  the  outcome  of  the  political  ami  in- 
dustrial crisis  through  which  Russia  has  been  passing  is 
definitely  known.  The  paralysis  of  transportation  and  of 
urban  industry  by  which  that  great  country  has  boon  tem- 
porarily stricken  lias  been,  apparently,  brought  to  an  end 
by  a substantial  and  indeed  surprising  concession  on  the  part 
of  the  Czar  to  the  popular  demand  for  representative  self- 
government.  The  concession,  which  is  promulgate!  in  a 
ukase  signed  on  October  250,  takes  the  form  of  the  appointment 
of  Count  Witte  ns  Prime  Minister  and  tho  announcement 
of  the  outline  of  a Constitution,  modelled  iu  essential*  on 
that  of  the  Gorman  Km  pi  tv.  which,  as  wo  scarcely  need  recall, 
is  merely  an  enlarged  edition  ol  that  devised  some  forty  years 
ago  by  Bismarck  for  the  North  German  Confederation.  The 
fundamental  privileges  of  freedom  of  conscience,  freedom 
of  the  person  from  arbitrary  arrest,  freedom  of  speech  ami 
of  the  press  and  of  eoojierntion  in  private  or  public  meetings 
aro  explicitly  granted.  Then,  again,  the  state  Douma,  or 
national  assembly- -unlike  (be  recently  projected  but  now  evi- 
dently abandoned  body,  which  was  to  be  merely  consultative, 
and  from  any  share  in  electing  which  all  skilled  mechanics 
and  almost  all  professional  men  were  excluded — is,  like  the 
Reichstag,  to  be  based  on  universal  suffrage,  or  on  as  close 
an  approach  thereto  m is  at  the  moment  practicable,  and  is 
to  bo  empowered  to  give  or  withhold  consent  to  the  levying 
of  taxes  and  the  disposition  thereof.  Henceforth  no  law  will 
be  valid  without  the  assembly'*  sanction.  It  is  not  definitely 
stated  iu  the  text  of  the  uknsc  whether  the  Russian  Prime 
Minister  end  his  colleagues  will  lie  accountable  directly  to 
tho  national  assembly,  or.  like  the  German  Chaneellor  and  his 
eoudjutors.  to  their  imperial  mn«ter  alone.  It  is,  of  course, 
well  known  tliut  the  type  of  polity  presented  in  the  German 
Empire,  and  hitherto  supped  to  be  preferred  by  the  Czar 
and  by  Count  Witte  himself,  resembles  less  parliamentary 
government  ns  it  exists  in  England  than  the  Presidential 
form  of  government  exemplified  in  the  United  States.  To- 
ward whichever  typo  ihe  new  Russian  regime  mnv  eventually 
lie  found  to  lean,  it  is  sett  lid  that  henceforth  tho  (’zar  will 
no  more  assert  the  right  to  levy  taxes  uud  apply  their  pro- 
ceeds by  his  personal  liat  than  does  the  German  Emperor 
or  an  American  President.  In  a word,  autocracy  is  dead  in 
Russia. 

It  remains  to  ho  scon  whether  Nicholas  II.  will  retain 
much  more  prestige  and  authority  than  are  pxcroised 
by  King  RiwaM)  VII.  It  may  I**  that  for  Russia  a Con- 
stitution of  the  German  pattern  would  Iu-  a convenient  half- 
way house  between  nbsolnt  ism  on  the  one  hund  and,  on  the 
other,  parliamentary  government  in  the  strict.  *oux*  of  the 
latter  term,  for  which,  perhaps,  tlie  Czar’s  subjects  are  as 
vet  scarcely  fitted,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  more  than  fnur- 
iifths  of  them  are  uneducated  peasants.  That  Russian  revolu- 
tionists who,  evidently,  are  guided  by  men  of  remarkable 


intellect,  will  gladly  accept  at  this  time  so  largo  an  instal- 
ment of  constitutional  liberty  as  is  conferred  by  the  Czar's, 
ukase  we  can  hardly  doubt.  The  sincerity  of  tho  sovereign’s 
manifesto  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  concession  of  a 
natioual  ussembly,  to  be  held  presently  and  elected  by  a suf- 
frage which  is  to  be  very  wide  and  eventually  universal,  is 
coupled  with  the  abolition  of  all  existing  restrictions  on  free- 
dom of  oral  or  printed  speech  and  of  public  meeting,  lost  llm 
wishes  of  the  people  as  to  the  choice  of  their  spokesmen 
should  not  be  freely  expressed.  Such  having  l>een  the 
auspicious  outcome  of  the  present  upheaval  in  European 
Russia,  wc  may  with  reason  expect  to  witness  tl»e  entrance 
of  the  Russian  jicople  on  a majestic  career  of  material  and 
intellectual  development;  while  for  Count  Witte,  as  tho 
leader  therein,  is  likely  to  bo  reserved  an  illustrious  place  in 
history. 


Russia  :s  confronted  by  urgent  economical  as  well  as  po- 
litical problems,  mid  Count  Witte  is  nt  least  us  well  qualitiisl 
to  solve  the  former  as  the  latler.  Until  recently  he  was 
supposed  to  be  the  Ti  koot  ratJier  than  the  Nix’KKR  of  ron- 
tomporary  Russia.  For,  like  Ti'Kcjot,  lie  seemed  dispose**!  to 
overcome  fiscal  and  industrial  exigencies  with  the  aid  of 
iwliticnl  economy  alone  mid  without  disturbing  the  existing 
political  system.  Experience  must  have  taught  him,  how- 
ever, as  it  taught  Tt'ttOOY,  that  there  is  nothing  stable  in  the 
volition  of  an  autoernt,  and  that  tin'  assurance  of  permanence 
in  office  is  indispensable  to  tlie  thorough  and  fruitful  execu- 
tion of  even  an  economical  programme.  Count  Witte  seems 
now  convinced — and  possibly  hi*  visit  to  the  United  States 
helped  to  convince  him — that  under  a Constitution  like  that 
of  the  German  Empire  or  of  the  United  States  the  ministers 
of  the  Chief  Executive  have  better  guarantees  of  pcrtnaiH-noo 
than  they  could  possibly  jmfwcsw  under  a regime  nominally 
absolutist  and  immutable,  but  really  oscillating  with  every 
impulse  of  palace  intrigue  or  personal  caprice.  There  is 
reason,  indeed,  to  surmise  that,  from  tlie  observation*  made 
by  him  nt  Portsmouth  and  elsewhere  in  this  country,  Count 
Witte  may  have  learned  a good  deal  besides  the  right  method 
of  extorting  from  the  Japanese  a peace  on  terms  unexpectedly 
favorable. 


It  is  understood  that  Secretary  Taft's  visit  to  the  Panama 
Canal  strip  is  made  for  the  pur]>oso  of  enubling  him  to  give 
the  Fifty-ninth  Congress,  when  it  meets  in  December,  some 
first-hand  information  concerning  the  way  iu  which  the 
$10,000,000  already  appropriated  for  tho  iuteroceanic  water- 
way— outside  of  the  $40,000,000  {slid  to  the  French  company 
.ind  the  $10,000,000  given  by  way  of  purchase-money  to  the 
Panama  Republic — has  been  spent.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
thu  money  is  almost  all  gone,  and  that  the  ('anal  Commission 
is  preparing  a report  which  will  give  all  the  detail*  of  ex- 
penditures up  to  October  1.  The  report  will  show  that  there 
was  about  $2,. ”>00,000  on  hand  at  that  date.  Since  then  so 
much  money  has  been  expended  on  large  contracts  that  the 
balance  at  the  end  of  October  will  bo  only  about  $1,000,000. 
which,  as  the  present  rest  of  keeping  up  tho  work  is  ap- 
proximately $T>00,(  XX)  a month,  will  be  wiped  out  by  I lie  end 
of  the  year.  It  is  indispensable,  therefore,  that  within  the 
next  sixty  days  some  more  money  shall  be  got  somehow, 
either  by  an  issue  of  bonds  or  by  a new  appropriation.  It  is 
undeniable  that  the  semiofficial  statement,  made  public  in 
Washington  on  October  28  by  the  secretary  of  the  commis- 
sion. is  unsatisfactory.  Heretofore  the  criticisms  of  the  delay 
in  digging  the  canal  have  been  met  by  representative*  of  the 
commission  with  the  pica  that  the  local  conditions  had  been 
*uch  ns  to  prerent  going  ahead  rapidly.  There  wen*  no  dork* 
nt  Panama  or  Colon,  we  were  told,  mutable  for  the  work 
demanded  when  the  commission  took  over  the  property  three 
years  ago,  and  tho  harlxiri  lux!  to  he  put  iu  condition  to 
receive  the  shipping  which  will  have  to  be  employed  to  carry 
the  material  to  lie  used  on  the  canal  works.  Assuming  the 
siueerit.v  of  this  plea,  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  that 
a large  part  of  tho  $0,000,000  expended  during  the  last  three 
years  has  been  applied  to  the  improvement  of  docks  and 
harbor*. 


To  our  nmnzement.  the  items  of  expenditure  *et  forth  in 
the  secretary**  report  disclose  only  a charge  of  $10(55  for 
“ docks  at  Colon,”  and  another  «>f  $12554  for  44  harbor  dredges.” 
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Thera  is,  to  he  sure.  in  the  expenses  of  the  Culebra  division 
u charge  of  $2(T12  for  “ tools,”  followed  immediately  by  an- 
other of  $11,242  for  “ repairs  of  tools,”  and  another  of  $10,898 
for  “ contingent  expenses.’'  It  has  hitherto  been  asserted, 
as  we  have  said,  that  the  difficulty  of  fitting  the  harbors  to 
accommodate  the  needful  shipping  was  the  lack  of  dredging 
facilities.  Yet  the  expense  account  furnished  by  the  com- 
mission's secretary  reveals  only  the  purchase  of  “excavating 
and  dredging  materials"  to  the  cost  of  $21,030,  while  on 
“ repairs  to  excavating  and  dredging  material  ” only  $3319 
was  spent.  In  view  of  these  figures,  it  will  be  difficult  for 
Secretary  Taft  to  convince  Congress  that  any  large  part  of 
the  $10,000,000  expended  has  been  applied  to  that  improve- 
ment of  docks  and  harbors  which  was  pronounced  indispensa- 
ble to  the  effective  prosecution  of  work  on  the  waterway. 


The  financial  statement  made*  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission,  tit  which  wo  refer,  covers  the 
expenditures  from  June  28,  1902.  when  the  $10,000,000  was 
appropriated  by  Congress,  up  to  June  30,  1905.  The  amount 
spent  during  ihe  three  years  was  little  more  than  $4,000,000. 
The  largest  item  of  expenditure  was  under  the  head  of  “ mate- 
rials, supplies,  and  equipment  purchases.”  No  objection  is 
likely  to  be  nmde  to  that  item,  nor  to  the  application  of  some 
$380,000  to  the  work  of  sanitation  and  the  outlay  for  asylums 
and  hospitals.  The  construction  and  repair  of  buildings  cost 
$305,000,  and  about  $155,000  was  paid  for  some  outstanding 
stock  of  the  Panama  Railway,  Reasonable  enough,  too,  seems 
the  expenditure  of  $107,000  on  machine-shops  am)  $180,000 
on  water-works  and  sewers.  What  will  astonish  most  people 
is  that,  out  of  the  total  disbursement  of  more  than  $4,000,000 
up  to  June  210  of  this  year,  less  than  $695,000,  or  about  seven- 
teen per  cent.,  was  charged  to  44  canal  construction.”  If  any 
such  ratio  is  to  be  maintained  throughout  the  building  of  the 
canal,  it  is  obvious  that  the  aggregate  coat  of  the  work  has 
been  grossly  underrated.  Surprising  for  another  reason  is 
the  item  of  more  than  $581,000  for  salaries  drawn  by  men 
not  cngugvd  in  supervising  “excavation.”  Of  this  sum  about 
$14,000  went  to  special  commissioners,  appointed  to  help 
regular  commissioners  to  make  up  their  minds,  and  $5783 
to  the  office  of  the  committi1©  on  engineering.  The  rest  of 
the  huge  disbursement  for  “salaries”  was  divided  among 
the  Department  of  Administration,  which  got  about  $125,000; 
the  Department  of  Government  and  Sanitation.  $67,000 — 
sanitation  lias  already  figured  under  another  head;  and  the 
Department  of  Construction  and  Engineering,  $231,000.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  officials  in  charge  of  the  men  who  did 
the  digging — that  is  to  say,  the  main  work  for  which  the 
$10,0<i0,u00  was  appropriated — received  only  $202,000.  Per- 
liaps  that  is  an  much  ns  they  deserve,  when  wo  find  that  in  the 
Colon  division  the  item  for  “excavation”  is  less  than  $9000, 
and  in  the  Chagres  division  less  than  $167,  while  in  the 
Garnboa  division  the  outlay  for  excavation  was  nil. 


Wo  add  that  since  June  30,  when  tho  figures  of  the 
preliminary  report  end,  $1,84)0,000  has  been  spent  for  two 
steamers,  which  were  immediately  leased  to  the  Panama 
Railway  Company,  and  tliat  during  the  last  two  months 
the  expenditure  on  the  Isthmus  have  increased  at  an  enor- 
mous rate.  Not  until  next  June  is  there  any  expectation 
that  the  letting  of  contracts  will  stop  and  tho  running  cost 
lie  diminished.  Just  before  leaving  Washington  for  tho  Isth- 
mus, Secretary  T \rr  endeavored  to  explain  away  some  of  the 
above  figures.  When  wo  leased  the  canal  strip,  he  said,  it 
was  in  a terribly  unsanitary  condition,  and  the  first  thing 
to  do  was  to  make  it  sanitary.  Then  it  was  essential  that 
everything  in  the  way  of  plant  and  equipment  should  bo  in 
readiness  before  n large  force  of  men  was  sent  down  there 
to  shovel  dirt.  Asked  to  account  for  the  insignificance  of 
the  charges  for  excavation,  the  Secretary  admitted  that  there 
had  been  as  yet  no  attempt  to  dig  on  a largo  scale.  What  bad 
Icon  done  had  been  merely  in  the  way  of  experimentation.  As 
soon  as  the  plan  of  the  canal  should  be  definitely  fixed  upon — 
whether  lock  or  sea-level — and  the  remainder  of  the  needed 
equipment  should  have  l>epn  purchased  and  delivered,  the 
work  of  excavation  will  he  begun  in  earnest.  Meanwhile, 
M we  have  said,  the  $10,000,000  will  have  been  used  up. 

We  discuss  elsewhere  tl**  recent  signs  of  party  confusion 
and  reconstruction,  including  conspicuously  the  rally  of  tho 


Southern  Democracy  to  Mr.  Roosevelt.  We  should  not  over- 
look, however,  some  of  the  striking  incidents  and  utter- 
ances that  marked  the  latter  part  of  the  President’s  truly 
triumphal  tour,  which,  after  leading  him  through  Alabama 
and  Arkansas,  culminated  on  Friday,  October  27.  in  New 
Orleans.  It  was  in  Montgomery,  which,  on  his  return  from 
Mobile,  be  reached  about  noon  of  October  23,  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt had  something  interesting  to  say  about  the  Panama 
Canal.  After  recognizing  that,  as  a matter  of  public  policy, 
whatever  helps  part  of  the  Union  must  help  the  whole,  and  de- 
claring that  lie  had  tried  to  bring  about  the  construction 
of  the  intcroceanic  waterway  in  the  interest  of  all  the  Amer- 
ican people,  lie  pointed  out,  nevertheless,  that  if  there  lie  any 
one  section  that  will  especially  profit  hy  it,  that  section  com- 
prehends the  Gulf  States.  He  promised  his  auditors  that, 
the  canal  should  be  completed  within  a relatively  short  time, 
und  warned  them  not  to  be  misled  by  interested  clamor. 
Reminding  them  that  the  cleavage  of  the  Isthmus  had  been 
tor  decades  opposed  successfully  by  the  transcontinental  rail- 
ways, which  did  not  desire  its  competition,  he  said  that  from 
certain  indications  in  the  daily  papers  he  believed  those  forces 
still  to  be  active,  and  determined  to  put  off  the  completion 
of  the  work  for  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  longer.  Tho  weapon 
on  which  they  would  chiefly  rely  would  be.  he  predicted, 
the  imputation  of  incompetence  and  wastefulness  to  the  ('uuul 
Commission.  He  was  confident,  however,  that  misrepresenta- 
tion would  l>e  futile.  Uncle  Sam,  tho  President  told  the 
Alabamians,  had  started  to  dig  the  canal,  and  it  would  lie 
dug,  and  soon.  We  hare  begun,  he  said,  by  solving  tho 
preliminary  problem  of  sanitation,  and  can  now  exhibit  a 
cleaner  bill  of  mortality  on  the  Isthmus  than  has  ever  been 
seen  there  before.  We  are  now  ready  to  go  ahead,  and  are 
waiting  only  for  tho  decision  of  experts  as  to  whether  a sea- 
level  canal  or  a canal  with  looks  should  Ik?  preferred. 


In  Birmingham,  called  the  Pittsburg  of  the  South, 
the  President  faced,  on  October  24,  an  audience  of  30,000 
l»eoplc,  and  in  his  speech  directed  attention  to  the  productive 
progress  made  in  Alabama  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century — a progress  that  would  liave  been  impossible  in  any 
other  ago  or  in  any  other  country.  During  that  period  tho 
agriculture  of  the  State  had  gone  upward  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  but  even  more  marvellous  had  been  its  mechanical 
and  industrial  advance.  Alabamians  arc  so  fortunate  as  to 
possess  within  their  territory,  in  close  proximity,  coal  and 
iron  in  great  abundance  and  of  excellent  quality,  the  two 
basic  elements  of  modern  industrialism,  and  they  also  possess 
a wealth  of  water-power  which  even  yet  has  been  but  partial- 
ly turned  to  account.  Given  such  exceptional  natural  re- 
sources and  the  right  type  of  man  to  use  them,  the  amazing 
result  might  have  been  foreseen. 


It  was  :n  the  course  of  the  same  day  (October  24)  that 
Mr.  Kookcyelt  paid  a visit  to  the  Tuskegeo  Normal  and 
Industrial  Institute,  where  he  was  received  by  Principal 
Bifokkk  T.  Wasiuxotox  and  members  of  the  board  of  trusties 
and  faculty.  If  any  persona  expected  that  by  what  he  would 
say  to  the  colored  people  on  this  occasion  the  President  would 
in  any  degree  impair  the  hold  which  he  had  gained  on  the 
white  citizens  of  the  South,  they  were  disappointed.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  took  buck  not  o word  of  anything  previously  ut- 
tered by  him  anywhere  or  at  any  time,  but  all  who  heard  him. 
or  who  afterward  read  what  he  had  uttered,  were  convinced 
(hut  he  is  a big  cuoueh  man  to  be  just  and  helpful  to  ull  tho 
elements  of  our  composite  population.  He  began  by  pro- 
claiming it  the  part  of  wisdom  for  all  who  wished  tin?  pros- 
perity of  the  South  to  help  the  negro  to  become  in  the  highest 
degree  useful  to  himself,  and,  tlierefore,  to  the  community 
in  which  he  lived.  The  South  has  always  depended  and 
depends  to-day  chiefly  upon  her  native  population  for  her 
supply  of  labor.  But,  owing  to  the  recent  tremendous  increase 
of  her  industrial  operations,  there  is  now  a great  and  growing 
scarcity  of  common  labor  os  well  ns  of  skilled  labor.  It  has, 
therefore,  become  for  tl»e  South  a matter  of  imperative  im- 
portance to  train  every  man  to  be  of  the  utmost  service  by 
developing  his  intelligence,  his  skill,  and  his  capacity-  Hence 
the  work  of  the  Tuskegeo  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute 
is  of  the  highest  practical  moment  to  both  the  white  man 
end  the  block  man.  and  deserves  tho  hearty  support  of  both 
races  alike  in  the  South  and  in  the  North.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
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admitted  that  the  training  of  men  and  women  in  the  three 
fundamental  directions  of  agriculture,  mechanics,  and  house- 
hold duties  docs  not  embrace  ul]  that  the  negro  or  any  other 
race  needs,  but  he  insisted  that  it  does  cover  to  a very  large 
extent,  the  field  in  which  the  negro  can  at  present  do  most 
for  himself  and  be  most  useful  to  his  white  neighbors. 


He  went  on  to  tell  his  auditors  that,  viewed  from  any 
angle,  ignorance  is  the  costliest  crop  that  can  be  raised  in 
any  part  of  the  Union;  and  that  every  dollar  put  into  the 
education  of  either  white  man  or  black  man,  in  head,  in  hand, 
or  in  heart,  would  yield  rich  dividends  to  the  whole  com- 
munity. Yet,  while,  be  added,  from  the  economic  view-point, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  all  Southern  citizen#  that 
institutions  such  as  that,  at  Tuskegee  should  be  successful, 
there  are  other  and  higher  reasons  that  entitle  them  to  our 
support.  In  the  interest  of  humanity,  of  justice,  and  of  self- 
protcetion,  every  white  men  in  America,  no  mutter  where  he 
lives,  should  try  to  help  the  negro  to  help  himself.  It  is  not 
only  the  duty  of  the  white  man,  bat  it  is  to  his  interest,  to 
sen  that  tlie  negro  is  protected  in  property,  in  life,  and  in  all 
his  legal  rights.  To  all  his  hearers,  white  and  black,  the 
President  drove  home  the  truth  that  every  time  a law  is 
broken  every  individual  in  the  community  lias  the  moral 
tone  of  his  life  lowered.  Recognizing  that  lawlessness  in  the 
United  States  is  not  confined  to  any  one  section,  and  that 
lynching  is  not  confined  to  any  one  locality,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
declared  that  no  body  of  citizens  have  deserved  better  of  the 
entire  American  people  than  have  the  public  men,  the  news- 
paper writers,  the  clergymen,  and  the  countless  thousands  of 
high-minded  individuals  who  hnve  done  heroic  work  in  the 
South  by  arousing  public  opinion  against  lawlessness  in  all 
its  forms,  and  especially  against  lynching.  He  expressed  the 
devout  hoj>p  that  their  example  would  count  in  the  North 
as  well  as  in  tlic  South,  for  he  acknowledged,  as  we  have  said, 
that  there  are  just  os  great  evils  to  be  warred  against  in  one 
region  of  our  country  as  in  another,  though  they  may  not  be 
in  all  place#  the  same  evils.  All  honor  is  due,  he  concluded, 
to  the  white  men  of  Tuskegee  and  to  the  white  men  of  Ala- 
bama  in  general  for  helping  the  colored  man  to  help  himself. 
The  typical  white  man  of  the  South  has  never  yet  been  known 
to  ask,  “Am  I my  brother’#  keeper F’ 


That  the  President  meant  precisely  what  he  said  whs  shown 
on  October  2«’»  at  Little  Rock  by  the  stem  and  unflinching 
way  in  which  he  rebuked  Governor  Jkkerhkon  Davis,  who. 
in  a speech  of  introduction,  bad  wen  fit  to  insert  an  apology 
for  lynching.  When  Mr.  Roosevelt  rose  to  acknowledge  the 
tremendous  cheer#  with  which  lie  was  greeted,  he  turned  sud- 
denly toward  the  Governor,  ami  told  him,  with  arms  upraised, 
that  he,  for  his  jiart,  was  fortunate  enough  to  lx*  Chief 
Magistrate  of  u va*t  commonwealth,  in  which  Ik-  did  not  have 
to  praise  one  State  by  running  down  any  other  State.  He 
added  that  he  had  never  said  in  any  State  or  in  any  section 
what  he  would  not  have  said  in  any  other  State  or  in  any 
other  section.  Arkansas  was.  he  gladly  acknowledged,  as  it# 
Governor  had  proclaimed  it,  a great  and  mighty  State.  But, 
continued  the  President,  tlic  New  England  States,  the  Mid- 
dle, the  Western,  and  the  Southern  State#  were  all  good  and 
great  communities,  and  lie  wn#  for  them  all.  Later  in  his 
speech  Mr.  Roosevelt  turned  again  upon  the  Governor  and 
reminded  him  that  hr*  had  spoken  of  a heinous  crime  that  is 
often  heinously  avenged.  The  President  denounced  ns  the 
worst  enemy  of  the  negro  race  (ho  negro  criminal  and,  above 
oil,  (Ik*  negro  criminal  of  the  particular  typo  referred  to; 
for  such  a negro  hn#  not  only  wrought  an  uusjieakably  heinous 
and  infamous  crime  against  the  victim,  but  he  has  committed 
a heinous  crime  against  the  people  of  his  own  color,  and 
every  colored  man  who  wishes  the  uplifting  of  his  race  owe# 
it  as  hi#  first  duty  to  himself  and  to  his  nice  to  hunt  down 
that  criminal  with  all  his  soul  and  strength.  Passing  to  the 
white  man's  point  of  view.  Mr.  Roosevelt  declared  with 
equal  sternness,  which  evoked  tremendous  applause,  that  to 
avenge  one  heinous  crime  by  another  is  to  reduce  the  man 
committing  a wicked  act  of  vengeance  to  tin*  bestial  level 
of  tin*  man  who  perpetrated  the  bestial  crime.  Above  all 
other  men,  Mr.  Roosevelt  told  the  Governor,  those  who  arc 
tin-  official  spokesmen  ami  executor*  of  the  law  owe  it  to  their 
people  ami  to  the  cause  of  civilization  and  humanity  to  do 
everything  in  their  power,  officially  aiul  unofficially,  directly 


and  indirectly,  to  free  the  United  States  from  the  reproach 
and  menace  of  lynch  law.  These  were  righteous  word#,  boldly 
uttered,  without  the  faintest  regard  to  their  possible  effect 
upon  the  speaker's  political  influence.  Even  from  the  view- 
point of  expediency,  however,  the  President  made  no  mistake 
in  trusting  to  the  mauhood  of  a Southern  audience.  Hi# 
bearer#  cheered  Mr.  Roosevelt  a#  if  he  were  a prophet  in 
Israel,  and  Governor  Davis  must  have  bitterly  deplored  his 
ill-conceived  and  ill-timed  appeal  to  racial  prejudice. 


It  was  at  New  Orlcatis  on  Thursday,  October  2<l,  that  the 
most  remarkable  tour  ever  marie  by  any  President  in  any 
section  of  the  republic  came  to  nil  end.  There  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  thut  “Roosevelt  day”  was  the  greatest  day  ever 
known  in  the  history  of  the  Louisiana  capital.  For  the  un- 
paralleled demonstration  in  honor  of  the  Federal  Chief  Magis- 
trate there  were  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place.  New 
Orleans,  as  the  largest  city  in  the  South  and  a#  one  of  the 
most  cosmopolitan  cities  in  the  United  States,  is  predisposed 
to  share  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  conviction  that  the  time  has  come 
for  this  country  to  play  the  part  of  a gTeat  nation  on  the 
stuge  of  the  world.  In  the  second  place.  New  Orleans  i#,  of 
all  our  South  Atlantic  or  Gulf  cities,  the  one  that  reasonably 
may  expect  moat,  signally  to  benefit  by  tin*  completion  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  by  the  resultant  stimulus  imparted  to 
our  commercial  intercourse  with  Central  America.  In  the 
third  place,  the  people  of  New  Orleans  feel  themselves  under 
deep  specific  obligations  to  the  President  for  hi#  quick,  sym- 
jHithctic,  and  effective  response  to  their  up|>cnl  for  Federal 
aid  in  the  task  of  stamping  out  yellow  fever.  They  not  un- 
naturally look  upon  themselves  a#  in  a |te<-ulinr  sense  hi# 
wards,  the  grateful  beneficiaries  of  his  tutelary  care.  Nor 
can  they  he  altogether  blamed  if  in  their  hearts  they  contrast 
tile  boldness  with  which  he  brushed  aside  the  earnest  warnings 
against,  his  personal  exposure  to  infection  with  the  rigorou# 
nnd  harsh  enforcement  of  quarantine  against  them  by  their 
Southern  neighbors.  Not  only  has  the  President  proved  him- 
self a friend  to  them  in  need.  I»ut  ho  has  shown  that,  with  him. 
personal  risk  weighs  as  a fealher  in  the  ha  lance  against  the 
wish  to  gain  their  liking  and  esteem.  That  is  why  the  vast 
assemblage,  computed  at  4fl0,fifl0,  welcomed  Mr.  Roosevelt 
not  only  a.*1,  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  republic,  but  as  the 
savior  of  New  Orleans.  That  idea  was  evidently  dominant 
in  their  hearts  and  in  their  acclamations,  and  it  was  recog- 
nized by  the  President  throughout  the  strenuous  day,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  delivered  no  fewer  than  six  considerable 
speeches,  besides  half  a dozen  short  addresses  along  the  line 
of  the  parade*.  How  wide  and  impartial  was  the  scope  of  his 
utterances  will  be  appreciated  when  we  note  that  one  of  his 
speeches  was  made  to  negroes,  another  to  Confederate  veterans, 
and  a third  to  Union  veterans.'  That  he  did  not  break  down 
long  before  the  day  was  over  bears  witness  to  the  vigor  of  hi# 
constitution.  As  long  n#  he  live#  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  cer- 
tain to  be  thrilled  by  the  recollection  of  the  hours  when  in 
the  great  city  of  the  South  men.  women,  and  children  huiled 
him  as  the  moral  conqueror  of  New  Orleans. 

Old  men  forget;  vet  nil  dial!  fie  forgot, 

ltut  he'll  remember,  with  ml  vantage#, 

What  tmoTiif  *aw  that  day. 


Our  curly  forecast  of  election  chances  in  New  York,  made 
a fortnight  ago,  called  for  the  success  of  tho  entire  Demo- 
cratic ticket  and  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Jerome.  It  closed  with  the 
words:  “This  diagnosis  (as  to  Jerome)  may  bo  wrong.  We 
hope  it  is.  Wo  fear  it  i#  not.”  Undoubtedly  the  develop- 
ment# of  tho  last  fortnight  have  been  favorable  to  the  hope 
thus  expressed.  The  betting  at  this  writing  is  two  to  one  on 
Jerome,  and  from  two  to  one  to  three  to  one  on  McClellan. 
The  possibility  of  Mr.  He  vest’s  election  is  much  discussed. 
Ilu  show#  up  well  in  u multitude  of  straw  votes,  and  if  straw 
votes  determined  tho  election  he  might  be  our  next  Mayor. 
But  the  betting  is  a safer  guide  ns  to  his  chances  than  the 
straw  votes.  Mr.  OtUKiRXK  lias  run  badly  and  has  not  been 
abki  to  help  his  ease  by  his  owu  effort#  os  a #|tenker.  Mr. 
Ivins  bn#  been  exceeding  active  in  the  canvas#,  and  has  given 
and  experienced  much  entertainment.  His  votes  will  be  worth 
counting.  So  will  Mr.  II  karst’s.  It  has  been  one  of  tlic 
most  extraordinary  municipal  canquiigns  New  York  has  ever 
seen,  and  lias  seemed  to  disclose  a temper  in  the  voters  that 
is  without  precedent  in  it#  disregard  for  party  tie#  and  im- 
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patience  with  party  bwiw.  ^ hotlier  the  results  of  the  voting 
substantiate  this  appearance  will  be  known  b.v  the  time  those 
lines  are  road. 


When  the  Republicans  were  casting  about  for  n candidate 
for  .Mayor,  did  anybody  think  of  the  lion.  William  VViujaus! 
Mr.  Wii.ua us  made  an  admirable  record  as  Immigration 
Commissioner,  and  has  mi  assortment  of  sturdy  qualities  that 
would  handsomely  become  a Mayor  of  New  York.  No  laws 
would  nominate  him  if  he  could  help  it,  but  Mr.  Ivins  was 
not  the-  first  choice  of  any  boss.  Mr.  Williams  is  a proper 
man  to  k<-*p  in  the  public  service. 

The  resignation,  on  October  81,  of  M.  Pobieooxoh  theft, 
procurator  of  the  (Rie-sian)  Holy  Synod,  is  highly  significant 
of  the  seriousness  with  which  the  CzarV  concessions  are  takcu 
by  men  best  qualititsl  to  judge  of  their  character  and  prospec- 
tive effect.  M.  PtAHiKOONnsTZEFV  has  been  a more  imtcnt  ami 
effectual  reactionary  influence  than  any  otlier  one  man  in 
Russia.  He  is  now  seventy-eight  years  old,  and  it  was  rc- 
ported  three  years  ago  that  Ik*  was  about  to  resign  because 
of  his  advanced  age,  but  there  has  been  no  time  since  then 
when  such  a mull  as  he  could  let  go.  He  has  been  all  his  life 
a convinced  and  inflexible  believer  in  autocracy,  and  a remorse- 
lesa  opponent  of  all  changes  in  the  form  of  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment and  the  creed  and  practice  of  the  Russian  Church. 
IIo  believes  in  authority  and  in  the  amalgamation  of  church 
and  state.  Tie  disbelieves  intensely  in  democracy,  a free 
press,  the  electoral  system,  and  all  the  apparatus  that  we 
associate  with  governmental  progress.  lie  is  a highly  con- 
scientious i*crson,  absolutely  settled  in  his  convictions,  and 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  tho  system  he  believes  in. 
Through  his  influence  with  the  present  Czar  and  with  his 
father  ho  has  been  able  to  block  at  least  two  promising 
schemes  (in  ltWl  ami  in  190*2)  to  give  the  Russian  people 
a qualified  representation  in  the  government.  For  this  vener- 
able stalwart  to  resign  the  office  in  which  he  has  ruled  for 
twenty-five  years  means  that  the  old  order  in  Russia  is  done 
and  that  its  upholders  recognize  that  they  are  beaten. 


At  any  rate  Mr.  William  M.  Ivins  has  had  a run  for  his 
money.  ITe  has  said  some  good  things  and  undoubtedly  he 
has  enjoyed  them.  44  I sec,"  he  said,  on  October  31,  M that 
Police-Commissioner  McAuoo  has  suppressed  4 Mrs.  Warren’s 
Profession/  I commend  him  for  it.  Let  him  now  take  an- 
other step  forward  and  suppress  Mr.  Mirphy’h  profession/.’ 
Well  said,  and  joyously,  but  it  prescribes  a hard  job.  Mr. 
Ml'BNir’a  profession  is  a*  old  as  Mrs.  Warren’s,  and  even 
more  troublesome. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  United  States  navy  till  officers, 
staff  and  line,  are  retired  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  years.  No- 
body desires  to  see  this  law  repealed,  although  some  admirals 
may  have  yenrs  of  usefulness  before  them  after  they  have 
reached  the  age  limit.  In  order,  however,  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  navy  it  is  important  that  the  system  of  pro- 
motion should  he  so  modified  as  to  lengthen  the  period  during 
which  a rear-admiral  may  render  service  as  the  commander 
of  a squadron  or  fleef.  At  present  promotion  is  so  slow  that 
a captain  may  not  become  a rear-admiral  nntil  a short  time 
U-fore  his  attainment  of  iIk*  am*  limit  places  him  on  the 
retired  list.  It  is,  of  coarse,  n difficult  problem,  that  of  so 
regulating  promotion  from  one  grade  to  another  as  to  effect 
tile  best  practicable  compromise  between  the  necessity  of 
physical  vigor  in  the  command  and  flag  ranks  and  the  equal 
necessity  of  acquiring  thorough  professional  knowledge  and 
wide  professional  experience  before  reaching  those  ranks.  In 
a project  which  Inis  ls*en  laid  liefore  the  Naval  Institute  and 
which  may  lie  submitted  to  Congress.  Commander  John  H«kh> 
has  striven  to  solve  the  problem  in  the  following  way.  He 
would  have  Congre-s  provide  that  no  offi«*or  above  the  age  of 
sixty  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral;  none  above 
fifty-five  to  the  rank  of  captain;  nor  any  above  fifty  to  that 
of  commander.  Even  at  sixty,  however,  a rear-admiral  would 
have  but  two  years  to  serve,  and.  consequently.  Commander 
IlooD  proposes  that  the  :igc*s  prescribed  for  admission  to  the 
three  grades  just  mentioned  shall  he  reduced  annually  by  one 
year,  until  the  limits  of  fifty-five  for  admiral,  fifty  for  cap- 
tain, and  forty-five  for  commander  shall  Ik*  reached,  after 
which  these  grade  ages  should  remain  immutable.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  in  1910,  were  this  system  of  promotion  adopted,  a 


n-ar-Hdmiral,  having  attained  his  grade  at  fifty-five,  would 
have  seven  years  to  serve  on  the  active  list.  Even  fifty-five 
seems  somewhat  late  for  a naval  officer  to  begin  rendering 
his  country  the  highest  service  of  which  he  is  capable,  that, 
namely,  of  directing  the  operations  of  a squadron  or  fleet. 
Rooney  whs  only  forty  when  he  lieeamo  a rear-admiral.  Nel- 
son was  but  forty  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  and  only  forty- 
seven  at  Trafalgar. 


With  regard  to  the  bestowal  of  rate-making  powers  in 
certain  contingencies  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. and  the  creation  of  a court  of  interstate  commerce. — 
the  innovations  proposed  by  the  Esch-Townhend  bill — we  are 
low  told  that  leading  Senators  who  are  opposed  to  the  railroad 
legislation  advocated  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  his  last  message, 
and  again  urged  in  his  speech  at  Chautauqua,  are  elaborating 
a measure  designed  to  solve  the  rate  controversy  without 
giving  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  power  to 
fix  rates.  It  is  expected  that  their  bill  will  lie  submitted  to 
tlio  Senate  as  the  majority  report  of  the  Committee  of  Inter- 
state Commerce.  The  Senators  are  sufficiently  optimistic, 
we  are  informed,  to  hope  that  the  President  may  lie  induced  to 
give  his  endorsement  tf>  their  measure,  in  which  event  there 
would  probably  be  no  protracted  fight  on  rates  during  the  first 
regular  session  oj  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress.  Their  hill  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  existing  railroad  fates  arc 
not  unreasonable.  To  this  conclusion  they  are  loci,  they  say, 
by  the  outcome  of  the  investigation  undertaken  last  spring  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce.  They  admit, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  shippers  have  reason  to  complain  of 
the  delays  experienced  in  court  proceedings.  They  do  not 
deem  a new  court  needful,  however,  to  obviate  such  delays, 
but  assert  that  the  desired  end  can  be  reached  by  providing 
for  much  greater  expedition  in  the  trial  of  interstate  eotn- 
meny  eases  by  the  existing  tribunals.  They  also  profess  them- 
selves willing  to  provide  a statute  for  dealing  with  vieious 
discrimination  in  a much  more  stringent  fashion  than  is  now 
attainable. 

Mr.  Jam 88  Osdornk.  candidate  for  District  Attorney  in 
/ this  county,  complained  last  week  of  sore  throat.  If  Mr. 
Osbohnr  could  have  opened  his  mouth  without  putting  his 
foot  in  it,  no  doubt  his  throat  would  hove  lasted  better.  No 
throat  could  stand  such  rough  treatment. 


The  course  of  French  justice  with  Mr.  Elliott  Finch 
Shepard,  of  New  York,  will  la*  followed  with  attention  by 
a considerable  fragment  of  American  society.  Mr.  Shepard, 
whose  name  easily  identifies  him  as  his  father’s  son  and  the 
grandson  of  Wii.i.iam  II.  Vanderbilt,  hud  the  misfortune, 
while  exercising  an  automobile  last  April  at  Stouen,  France, 
to  run  over  and  kill  a twelve-year-old  girl.  It  made  a case 
for  the  Ninth  Corn*etional  Tribune  of  the  Seine,  which,  on 
October  20,  sentenced  Mr.  Siikpard  to  three  months’  imprison- 
ment and  a tine  of  $120.  and  to  pay  $4000  damages  to  the 
child’s  parents.  Tho  damages,  it  seems,  fall  upon  an  in- 
surance company,  which  is  disposed  to  accept  its  loss  without 
appeal,  but  tlie  newspaper  reports  say  that  Mr.  Shepard  and 
his  counsel  thought  the  sentence  of  fine  and  imprisonment 
unduly  seven*,  and  intend  to  appeal  from  it.  The  court 
seems  to  have  made  an  example  of  Mr.  Siiepauu.  Counsel 
for  the  prosecution  declared  that  American  millionaires  had 
the  habit  of  coming  to  France  and  running  over  peasants 
like  chickens,  und  that  an  example  was  needed.  Counsel 
for  the  defence  maintained  that  Mr.  Shepard  ought  not  to 
Ik*  made  a victim  of  a number  of  accidents  preceding  the  one 
in  which  Ik*  figured,  Tin*  judge  held  that  Mr.  Shepard’s 
automobile  had  exceeded  tin?  regulation  speed  limit.  However 
the  matter  turns  out,  Mr.  Shepard’s  uncomfortable  predica- 
ment is  a suitable  object  for  meditation  by  nil  autoinobilists. 
With  a hen  or  with  a dog  chance*  may  In*  taken,  though  it  is 
the  part  of  prudence  to  let  live  objects  live.  But  with  a 
child  take  no  chances.  Consider  that  the  child  owns  the  road. 
Remember  that  it  is  heedless,  that  its  judgment  is  bad,  that 
it  is  subject  to  panic,  that  it  is  impossible  to  predict  which 
way  it  will  turn  if  suddenly  frightened.  No  purpose  or  as- 
piration of  n motorist  weighs  anything  against  his  obligation 
to  got  past  children  in  the  road  without  running  over  them. 
Children  will  be  run  over  by  automobile*.  It  cannot  be 
la-lped.  but  it  eon  Is*  minimized,  and  due  discouragement  by 
courts  will  help  to  minimize  it. 
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Party  Disintegration,  and  the  South’s  Rally 
to  Roosevelt 

Kvf.N  before-  1 he  recent  impressive  demonstration  of  a revolu- 
tionary chance  in  the  attitude  of  the  South  toward  Mr.  Kooskvki.T, 
there  had  Is-en  in  other  section*  of  the  country  many  striking 
indications  of  a disposition  on  the  part  of  the  American  peoplr  tr* 
ignore  traditional  putty  alliliut ion*  and  to  reorganize  themselves 
on  new  lines  and  fresh  issue*.  Evidently  a party  native  has  ceased 
to  exercise  a spell,  and  party  loyalty  is  no  longer  a fetich.  The 
old  organizations  are  fast  losing  cohesion  and  the  old  power  of 
control.  Men  are  lieginning  to  fix  their  eye*  exclusively  upon  the 
per*onn]  worth  of  candidates  and  the  intrinsic  desirability  of  pro- 
grammes. without  regard  to  the  party  seal  that  may  lie  affixed 
thereto.  We  are  now  witnessing,  in  short,  the  same  process  of 
party  disintegration  which  began  on  March  4.  I KOI,  when  Tiiouak 
.lEmtlWO.N  tittered  what  was  rather  an  unerring  prediction  than  a 
statement  of  actual  fact.  Ivy  declaring  that  “we  are  all  Federalists; 
we  are  all  Republican*.”  That  prophecy  came  near  fulfillment 
four  years  later,  when  ■Ikj-tehsox  got  102  electoral  vote*  against 
14  east  for  his  opponent,  and  was  almost  literally  fulfilled  at  the 
■ ’residential  election  of  1820.  when  .Fames  Monro*;  received  every 
electoral  vote  hut  onr. 

From  W isconsin  to  Massachusetts  and  from  New  York  to 
lamisinna  the  sign*  of  party  disruption  and  reorganization  are 
unmistakable.  In  Wisconsin,  the  followers  uf  Governor  La  Foi. 
LETTS  have,  in  respect  of  political  principles,  aim*,  and  sentiments, 
much  more  in  common  with  Rooseveltism,  and  even  with  the 
Itrvanitc  wing  of  tlie  Democracy,  than  they  have  with  the  so- 
called  “regular”  Republican  organization  in  that  State.  In  Mis- 
souri. the  sincere  and  resolute  upholders  nf  tiovernnr  Folk  have 
definitely  broken  with  most  of  the  old  politicians  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  control  the  Democratic  and  Republican  machinery. 
In  Ohio  so  completely  arc  the  respective  positions  of  the  two 
principal  parties  reversed  with  reference  to  an  important  issue 
that  the  Prohibitionist*  are  zealously  supporting  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Governor,  while  the  liquor  interest  is  rn listed  on 
behalf  of  his  Republican  opponent.  Secretary  T.vrr.  who  jour- 
neyed to  Akron  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  advocating  the  re- 
election  of  Governor  Herrick,  went  out  of  his  way  to  denounce 
the  Cox  machine  in  Cincinnati,  but  for  whose  aid  Herrick  would 
have  not  the  slightest  chance  of  carrying  that  city.  In  Cleveland, 
as  well  as  in  Chicago,  the  champions  of  the  municipal  ownership 
of  public  utilities  have  succeeded  in  electing  a mayor,  because  they 
have  made  formidable  inroads  on  both  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic organizations.  In  Philadelphia  more  Rcpuhlh-nns  than 
Ih-inoernts  have  taken  part  in  the  tremendous  uprising  against  the 
Republican  machine,  and  a tendency  to  a like  obliteration  of  old 
party  lines  I*  olvu-rvuhle  throughout  the  Keystone  Commonwealth. 

In  the  city  of  New  York  the  supporters  of  Jerome  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  party  nomination*  for  the  office  of  District  Attorney,  and  the 
II vaunt  movement  has  drawn  almost  as  heavily  from  the  Republi- 
can a*  front  the  Democratic  rank  and  file.  In  Massachusetts,  as 
the  election  of  Oovcnmr  Dtrl’ULAH  last  year  demonstrated,  there 
arc  tens  of  thousands  of  Reputdiraus  with  whom  a longing  for 
tariff  revision  is  stronger  than  the  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  nominee 
of  a Republican  convention.  In  Maryland,  United  States  Senator 
Kayxek,  a Democrat,  i*  fighting  side  by  side  with  Secretary  Rona- 
PABTK,  a Republican,  to  defeat  the  IN*  amendment.  Everywhere 
party  fruity  is  weakened:  everywhere  the  individual  citizen  is  ex- 
hibiting a willingness  to  repudiate  former  political  associations, 
and  to  vote  in  pursuance  of  his  personal  conviction*  and  predilec- 
tions. 

All  other  proofs,  however,  of  the  widespread  and  growing  laxity 
of  party  ties  have  been  eclipsed  by  the  unexampled  enthusiasm 
with  which  Mr.  RooftKvn.T  hu*  been  greeted  in  his  recent  tour 
through  eight  Southern  State*,  every  one  of  which  last  November 
gave  Its  electoral  vote*  to  his  opponent.  We  do  but  record  the 
simple  truth  when  we  any  that  no  such  fervid  reception  could  have 
lieen  hoped  for  by  ex-Judge  Parker,  or  even  by  William  J.  Hryam. 
though  the  latter  in  two  Presidential  campaigns  upbore  the  stand- 
ard of  the  national  Democracy.  We  may  go  further,  ami  avow  a 
doubt  whether  Axdhkw  Jack  ho  X himself  wag  ever,  in  his  palmiest 
days,  acclaimed  with  such  ardor  and  devotion  by  hi*  fellow 
Southerners.  (Yrtainlv  no  statesman  born  north  of  Tennessee,  not 
even  Henry  Clay,  ever  evoked  such  an  outburst  of  confidence  and 
affection  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  people.  A newspaper  corre- 
sjsmtient  who  accompanied  the  Presidential  party  hear*  witness 
that  intense  but  respectful  eagerness  to  see  and  hear  Mr.  House 
\ki.t  characterized  all  the  enormous  crowds  collected  at  the  suc- 
cessive stopping- place*  during  the  tour.  Every  one  of  these  crowds 
included  a large  number  of  women,  who  had  conic  from  the  coun- 
try districts,  or  from  the  nmuiiluin*  of  North  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  Alabama  The  some  correspondent  testifies  that  those  who 
had  attended  tin-  late  President  McKim.i.y  ami  President  Roose- 
velt on  preceding  journeys  llirnugh  various  sections  of  the  Re- 
public were  amazed  during  the  recent  tour  at  the  whirlwind 
character  of  the  reception*  accorded  to  the  Chief  Executive.  TIip 


fact  is  recalled  that  Southern  crowd*  have  sometime*  been  much 
less  demonstrative  than  those  brought  trrgether  in  the  West,  or 
even  in  the  Kant:  but  this  time  there  was  a spontaneity,  a volume, 
and  an  intensity  in  the  outbursts  of  applause  which  showed  that 
the  whole  South  had  been  roused  to  display  a frenzied  enthusiasm 
commensurate  with  Die  recent  commercial  and  industrial  develop- 
ment of  that  part  of  the  country. 

According  to  the  same  correspondent,  the  truth  was  at  the  name 
time  driven  home  to  the  President's  eonsrinnsness  that  a good  ileal 
of  this  new  and  fervent  spirit  was  distinctly  a tribute  to  hi*  own 
personality  and  to  his  achievement*  in  statecraft  during  the  last 
twelvemonth.  Wc  are  told  that,  leading  men  in  Southern  cities 
were  continually  explaining  that  the  puldie  demonstrations  in 
honor  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  were  not  to  he  construed  as  mere  courtesy 
to  a distinguished  visitor,  but  were  thoroughly  sincere.  The 
declaration  so  frequently  made  to  the  President's  face  by  the  citi- 
zens, who  introduced  him  to  Southern  audience*,  that,  in  their 
judgment,  Mr.  RoottEvr.LT  was  the  greatest  man  and  the  great  e*i 
statesman  in  the  world  to-day,  was  avowed  to  be  the  earnest  con- 
vietion  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people  of  the  South.  It  i* 
significant  of  the  tremendous  change  in  the  Southern  attitude 
toward  the  present  Chief  Magistrate  that  when  lie  passed  through 
Memphis  on  hi*  way  to  New  Orleans,  although  he  wa*  not 
officially  visiting  the  Tennessee  city,  be  wa*  greeted  with  a*  up- 
roarious a demonstration  a*  bad  ever  there  taken  place  in  honor  of 
a President,  although  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  last  visited  Memphis 
he  was  hissed  by  a crowd  at  a street  corner. 

Since  the  President'*  Southern  tour  was  ended,  a number  of  the 
South's  spokesmen  in  f'ongrc**  have,  in  reply  to  inquiries  ad- 
dressed to  them  by  an  influential  newspaper,  announced  a deter- 
mination to  support  the  President's  policies,  as  it  will  be  remem- 
bered many  of  them  did  in  the  matter  of  Cuban  reciprocity  and  in 
the  matter  of  the  purchase  of  the  canal  strip  and  franchise  from 
the  Panama  Republic.  IRm.  John  Shari*  Williams,  of  Missis- 
sippi. who,  it  is  now  certain,  will  again  la*  the  trader  of  the  Demo- 
c ratio  minority  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  ha*  declared  him- 
self willing  and  eager  to  uphold  Mr.  Roosevelt'h  railway-rate- 
making  programme,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  follow  closely  the 
liife*  of  the  Escii-Tow nnend  bill.  It  wa*  reported  the  other  day 
that  Hon.  Jonefji  E.  C’ANXOX,  of  Illinois,  who,  we  may  take  for 
granted,  will  lie  Speaker  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress,  and  to  whoae 
zealous  cooperation  the  swift  passage  of  the  Ehcii-Townrend  hill 
through  the  House  was  largely  due,  had  decided  to  withhold  his 
assistance  from  a similar  measure  this  winter.  Since  the  report 
was  brought  to  his  attention,  he  has  denied  it  in  the  plainest  and 
most  peremptory  terms.  We  may  assume,  therefore,  that  what- 
ever rate-making  legislation  may  lie  desired  by  the  President,  will 
be  carried  quickly  through  the  Lower  House  with  a close  approach 
to  unanimity.  It  is  equally  proliable  that  in  the  upper  chamber 
it  will  meet  with  hearty  approval  on  the  part  of  many  .Southern 
Senators,  although  Hon.  .long  T.  Momma  x,  of  Alabama,  and,  prole 
ably  also,  Hon.  Airrut  K P.  Gorman,  of  Maryland,  will  oppose  it. 
With  the  help  of  at  least  half  the  Democratic  Senators,  the  Presi- 
dent'* friends  on  the  Republican  side  of  the  Senate  will  |M*rliaps  l»e 
able  to  pass  the  bill  which  embodies  his  convictions. 

It  is,  when  we  think  of  it,  an  amazing  achievement  that  Mr. 
Roonevelt  should  have  won  over  n majority  of  the  South's  s|»oke»- 
rnm  in  the  Federal  legislature  without  impairing  in  the  slightest 
degree  his  popularity  in  the  Eastern,  Northern,  arid  Western  State*. 
As  we  have  said,  we  should  have  to  go  hack  more  than  eighty  year* 
in  American  history  to  find  a parallel  to  thi*  performance. 


Russia’s  Agrarian  Problem 

The  London  Tiwn  recently  gave  more  than  a page  to  an 
authorized  translation  of  Count  Leo  Tourroi's  latest  tract,  en- 
titled "The  Great  Iniquity.”  in  which  he  denounces  the  existing 
land  system  under  which  the  rural  population  of  Russia  is  sub- 
jected to  dreadful  suffering  through  the  pressure  of  constantly  in- 
creasing number*  on  means  of  subsistence  which  originally  were 
inadequate.  It  is  unlikely  that  pulitiral  economist*  in  Western 
Europe  or  the  United  States  will  approve  nf  the  pnrlieular  remedy 
which  Toi-vroi  propose*,  to  wit:  a sweeping  application  of  the 
theories  of  Henry  George;  but  the  magnitude  of  the  existing 
evil  and  the  urgent  necessity  of  removing  or  allaying  it  are  recog 
nired  by  all  intelligent  Russian*,  and  constitute  one  of  the  gravest 
problem*  with  which  tlieir  national  assembly,  when  they  come  to 
have  one,  will  have  to  deal. 

To  appreciate  the  desperation  to  which  the  peasantry  have  been 
reduced  in  many  parts  of  Russia  it  is  needful  to  keep  in  view  the 
conditions  Under  which,  in  IKttl.  the  abolition  of  serfdom  wa* 
carried  out.  The  edict  of  Alexander  II.  freed  at  a stroke  some 
twenty  million*  of  male  serf*,  together  with  their  families  about 
half  of  whom  lwd  previously  lielonged  to  privatr  landowner*, 
while  the  other  half  had  been  attached  to  the  crown  domain*. 
There  used  to  be  current  in  this  country  a notion  that  the  Czar- 
Liberator  not  only  emancipated  the  serfs,  but  also  gave  them  land* 
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on  which  to  live.  A*  n matter  of  fact,  the  land*  were  not  pi  cm, 
hut  told:  and  what  a majority  of  tin*  Russian  |>eople  are  now 
suffering  from  i*,  first,  the  insufficiency  of  the  allotments,  and, 
secondly,  the  severity  of  the  terms  of  purchase.  By  the  law  of 
1801  the  former  deorovyic,  or  domestic  serfs  attached  to  the  per- 
sonal service  of  their  masters,  were  merely  »et  free,  receiving  not 
a copeck;  the  whole  of  them  went  to  distend  the  town  proletariat. 
To  the  peasants  proper,  as  individuals,  were  granted  tlieir  houses 
and  adjacent  orrhurds,  hut  the  allotments  of  arahle  lands,  by  the 
tillage  of  which  they  were  to  live,  were  made,  not  in  severalty, 
hut  to  the  mir,  or  rural  commune,  of  which  they  were  members, 
nnd  which  was  held  collectively  responsible  for  the  payment  of 
taxes,  and  of  the  purchase  money  for  the  allotments. 

The  size  of  the  allotments  was  determined  hv  a maximum  and  a 
minimum,  which  latter,  however,  could  be  still  further  reduced 
if  the  amount  of  land  remaining  in  the  landlord's  hands  was  lens 
than  one-half  of  what  it  was  proposed  to  sell  to  the  former  serfs. 
For  these  allotment*  the  peasant*  had  to  pay,  either  by  personal 
labor  (twenty  to  forty  days  for  men,  and  fifteen  to  thirty  days 
for  women,  in  every  year)  or  by  a fixed  rent  (ohrttk),  which 
varied  from  eight  to  twelve  roubles  a year  p*r  allotment.  As 
long  ns  these  relations  subsisted  the  peasant*  were  considered  a* 
” temporarily  obliged,”  but  the  allotments  could  Ik*  redeemed  with 
the  help  of  the  crown,  ami  then  the  peasants  were  freed  from 
all  obligations  to  the  landlord.  Of  this  privilege  almost  all  the 
former  serfs  hare  availed  themselves.  The  crown  paid  the  land- 
lord* in  securities,  representing  the  capitalized  obmk,  or  fixed  rent, 
ami  the  peasants  had  to  reimburse  the  erown  by  paying  for  forty- 
nine  years  six  per  cent,  on  the  capital  advanced:  this  payment 
amounted  to  from  nine  to  twelve  roubles  annually  per  allot- 
ment. It  is  to  lie  noted  that,  the  redemption  money  was  not 
calculated  on  the  market  value  of  the  allotment,  but  was  con- 
sidered partly  a*  a compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  compulsory 
labor  of  the  serf*,  so  that  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Russia 
the  price  exacted  from  the  peasants  was,  and  still  remains,  much 
higher  than  the  land  could  la*  sold  for  in  the  open  market.  Nor 
I*  the  fact  that  they  were  forced  to  pay  for  their  land  more 
than  it  was  worth  the  only  grievance  of  which  the  peasants  com- 
plain. Taking  advantage  of  the  maximum  and  minimum  law, 
many  proprietors  cut  away  large  parts  of  the  allotments  occupied 
liy  the  peasants  under  serfdom,  und  precisely  the  parts  which  the 
|«casants  were  most  in  need  of,  namely,  pasture-lands  around  their 
housrs,  and  forests.  These  tliry  have  been  forced  to  leu*e  from 
the  landlord  at  any  price  he  might  choose  to  ask. 

At  the  time  when  Priuoe  Kropotkin.  who  j*  our  authority,  set 
forth  the  fact*  just  cited,  the  condition  of  the  peasant*  whs  al- 
ready deplorable,  but  it  ha*  been  greatly  exaggerated  during  the 
years  that  have  since  elapsed.  Even  then,  in  ninny  of  the  central 
government*,  the  prusant*  had  rve  hreud  to  eat  for  only  204) 
days  per  year,  and  often  for  only  180  or  100  days.  A quarter 
of  them  had  received  allotments  of  less  than  three  acres  per 
male,  and  one-half  of  them  bus  than  from  eight  to  twelve  acres, 
although  the  normal  size  of  an  allotment  necessary  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  a family  under  the  three-field  system  is  enmputrd  at 
from  twenty-eight  to  forty-two  acres.  To  eke  out  a living,  land 
had  to  be  leased  from  the  landlord  at  exorbitant  price*.  Under 
the  circumstance*  it  i*  easy  to  see  how  hard  it  would  be  for  u 
village  commune  to  meet  the  annual  interest  payable  on  the  re- 
demption money  advanced  by  the  crown.  This  is  not  by  any 
inrun*  the  only  burden  width  the  inujik*  have  to  hear,  however. 
The  taxes  for  recruiting  purposes,  for  the  Church,  the  roads,  and 
I lie  local  administration  are  levied  chiefly  from  ]ieasants.  How,  then, 
could  it  be  surprising  that  even  sonic  time  ago  it.  was  observed 
that  the  arreurs  wen*  inereuaing  every  year,  that  one-flfth  of  the 
agriculturists  had  totally  abandoned  their  dwellings,  and  that 
cattle  were  di*4ip|icaring?  Every  twelvemonth  more  than  half  the 
adult  males — in  some  districts  three-fourths  of  the  men  and 
one-third  of  the  women — were  reported  to  have  left  their  homes 
temporarily,  and  to  lie  wandering  all  over  Russia  in  search  of 
labor. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  some  time  ago,  when  the  rural 
[Kipulut i<«n  of  Russia  was  smaller  hv  many  million*  than  it  is 
to-day,  and  when,  consequently,  the  pressure  on  the  means  of 
subsistence  was  incomparably  less.  No  wonder  that  Toi.sroi  is 
appalled  by  the  destitution  und  misery*  of  which  he  is  now  a wit- 
ness, and  that,  in  hi*  horror,  he  describes  it  as  **  the  great 
iniquity.” 


Governor  Folk  in  Philadelphia 

It  was  a tremendous  demornd  ration  of  rcsj»ect  and  esteem  which, 
on  Oclober  Id,  was  evoked  in  Philadelphia  by  Governor  Folk,  of 
Missouri,  and  seldom  have  been  heard  more  stirring  and  con- 
vincing appeals  for  honest  government  than  were  uttered  by  him 
at  a luncheon  in  the  Union  League  Club  and  at  a mass-meeting 
in  the  Academy  of  Music. ' 

Governor  Folk  toVd  his  auditors  that  when  prosecutions  were 
begun  in  St.  Louis  members  of  the  House  of  Delegate*  look  ex- 


ception to  being  indicted,  on  the  ground  that  bribery  had  been 
going  on  so  long  that  they  should  have  received  notice  to  quit. 
They  argued  that,  as  members  of  the  House  of  Delegates  had 
beer,  taking  bribes  from  time  immemorial,  they  had  acquired  a 
vested  right  to  do  so,  just  a*  much  right,  one  of  them  said,  as 
n merchant  has  to  sell  his  dry-goods.  It  is  the  truth  that  four 
years  ago  bribery  was  a common  and  accepted  thing  all  over  the 
land.  Men  gave  bribes  and  thought  nothing  of  it.  Men  took 
bribes  and  boasted  of  the  fact  Legislative  hall*  were  made  dens 
of  thieve*,  and  the  public-  conscience  was  everywhere  asleep.  Then 
shocking  disclosures  on  disclosures  came,  until  the  people  at  last 
awakened  to  the  realization  of  the  truth  that  they  can  get  anv- 
where  just  a*  good  a government  a*  they  want  to  make  it,  or 
just  a*  had  as  they  (termil  it  to  become.  They  began  to  realize 
that  government  by  bribery  is  in  no  *on*c  a government  of.  for.  and 
by  the  people,  but  a government  of.  for.  and  by  a few,  possessed  of 
sufficient  wealth  to  purchase  official  favors.  They  began  to  realize 
that  while  other  offence*  may  violate  a single  law,  bribery  strikes 
at  tlic  foundation  of  all  law.  The  murderer  only  take*  one  life 
unlawfully,  whereas  the  corrupt  nfiv-ial  and  the  man  that,  bribes 
him  aim  at  the  assassination  of  the  commonwealth  itself. 

To  the  common  plea  that  Inynl  Republicans  or  loyal  Democrats 
ought  not  to  uphold  prosecutions  that  may  weaken  their  party  or- 
ganization. Governor  Folk  declared  that  any  man  who  would  put 
the  success  of  hi*  party  mImivc  the  welfare  of  his  city  or  his  State 
is  a traitor  to  his  city  and  his  State.  No  party,  lie  continued, 
has  the  right  to  demand  of  any  inun  that  he  In*  untrue  to  the  best 
interest*  of  hi*  city,  nnd  if  a party  cannot  ask  for  support  on 
the  ground  of  patriotism,  it  has  no  right  to  ask  for  it  on  the  ground 
of  partisanship.  Partisanship  is  a good  thing  sometimes;  but 
patriotism  is  a better  thing  all  the  time.  Political  parties  are 
destined  soon  to  learn  that  honesty  is  not  only  the  h«-*1  |M>licv.  but 
the  best  politic*.  The  time  is  at  hand  when  the  |>coplc  will  no 
longer  respond  to  the  sounding  brass  of  mere  party  names,  but 
a party  will  have  to  stand  for  something  and  mean  something. 


Personal 

Currekt  con  vernation  nowadays  may  Ini  classified  under  two 
heads:  (I)  Talk  about  President  RoOftBYKLT;  42)  Talk  about  the 
rest  of  creation.  It  is  an  off  day  when  No.  I does  not  yield  at  least 
one  fresh  nnd  stimulating  topic.  No.  2 seldom  does  as  well. 

There  are  those  that  suggest  that  if  the  purpose  to  keep  Mr. 
Siiaw’h  wprsterpiece  on  the  stage  in  New  York  had  been  deeply 
earnest  its  production  would  have  been  delayed  until  after  election. 

" Mrs.  Warren's  Profession  ” is  Hkunard  KiiaW'h  nosometer — 
the  instrument  he  uses  to  te*«t  the  olfactories  of  men,  women,  ami 
cities.  Men  and  women  in  considerable  number  can  Bit  it  out  in 
hook  form,  but  it  is  a little  too  strong  fur  cities. 

The  **  budding  Mkkkuitiim  ” invited  some  weeks  ago  to  fill  in- 
terstice* in  a suggested  conversation  have  been  more  numerous  than 
brilliant.  Judge  MacAktuck  award*  the  prize  to  Mr.  I).  McKlLLor. 
of  No.  42  Centre  Street,  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  whose  version  fol- 
lows : 

THE  PREVARICATION  OF  PRISCILLA 

He  put  *ii  arm  around  her  waist. 

“ Shall  it  be  soon?”  he  asked  in  a low  voice. 

” No!  Positively  not  for  year*  and  years,”  she  replied,  shaking 
her  pretty  head. 

“ Oh,  thunder!”  he  ejaculated. 

“ Now.  Arthur!”  she  said,  reprovingly. 

“ I am  so  rough,”  he  apologized. 

TIhtc  was  silence  for  a little  while. 

Then  Arthur  returned  to  the  attack.  What  right  had  she  to  be. 
so  decided  about  it.  he  thought. 

“ Priscilla,”  he  said,  “one  year  would  be  a long  time.” 

” Well,  in  some  ways.”  she  admitted. 

” Then  why,"  he  went  on,  “such  an  awful  delay?”  He  paused 
for  a reply. 

There  was  a short  silence,  while  Priscilla  thought  how  best  she 
could  put  it.  At  Inst  die  began. 

**  Arthur  Motley."  She  looked  timidly  at  him.  " We  should  not 
he  rash."  she  urged,  pleadingly. 

“ N-o,”  was  his  monosyllabic  comment, 

“ Wouldn't  a venr  be  rash?”  she  persisted. 

He  stood  up  in  I rout  of  her,  and  cried  to  her  from  the  fulness 
of  his  heart.  Love  gave  him  eloquence. 

" Let  iti  be  rash,”  he  said. 

“ Make  it  two  years.”  she  suid. 

“ Horrible!"  he  muttered,  with  clenched  teeth.  Out  aloud, 
“ Priscilla,  my  Priscilla,”  dwelling  lovingly  upon  the  name. 

lie  held  out  his  arms  to  her,  and  no  longer  could  she  resist 
him. 

M Let  it  be  pretty  soon.”  she  cooed. 

“Next  month,  darling?"  he  asked,  hardly  able  to  believe  hi* 
ears. 

“ Yes,  Arthur.”  she  lisped. 
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V.— What  we  must  do  for  Porto  Rico 


TO  what  climax  the  anti- American  sentiment  now  prevalent 
in  l*orto  Rico  will  rwdi  during  the  coining  winter  ia 
matter  of  speculation.  Politicians  of  both  parties  art* 
doing  their  beat,  of  course,  to  keep  it  alive  and  give  it 
greater  impetus,  lioth  Republicans  and  I'nionlsta*  aee 
in  it  possibilities  for  lurtbering  their  own  particular  end*.  Such 
strong  and  aggressive  spirits  as  rMuflox  Itivera  do  all  within  their 
power  to  promote  it  on  general  principles.  Such  newspapers  as 
/.a  f ‘ormifumdmriii.  Lit  Ih’tnOcrucin,  HI  Hera  Ido  Rapatfnol.  » b«1 
HI  Holctin  Shrcanlil  eagerly  seUe  ii|mui  it  and  mukr  It  the  medium 
of  their  fundamentally  pm  Span i-h  *yui|>athic*.  El  Bolelin  Mrr- 
canlil’a  state  of  mind,  in  particular,  is  at  bottom  the  result  of 
its  Spanish  leanings.  It*  key-note  in  the  time  of  Spanish  control 
was  pro-Spanish  and  nnti-Porto-Rican.  just  as  it  is  now  pro- 
Spaiiish  and  anti-American.  Its  voice  is  at  present  among  the 
loudest  lifted  up  in  the  chorus  against  us. 

The  melancholy  exhibits  furnished  in  the  shape  of  Washington 
appointments  to  important  places  here  give  to  it  and  to  all  the 
hostile  newspaper*  one  string  ready  at  hand  on  which  to  harp. 
The  unfortunate  transition  stage  of  the  tax-assessment  system, 
with  ita  undeniable  hardships  and  injustices,  furnishes  a second. 
The  unnecessary  injection  of  religions  controversy  into  the  already 
Millieiently  tangled  situation  gives  still  another.  That,  of  course, 
there  lire  the  natural  race  prejudices  and  points  of  friction  doing 
their  part  in  the  discord.  All  the  newspaper  and  other  propa- 
gandists of  anti-Americanism  are  making  industrious  use  of  tlii* 
material  and  of  everything  else  which  they  find  at  hand  which 
they  think  will  aid  in  pushing  on  the  good  work,  and  they  are 
doing  it,  it  must  he  confessed,  quite  regardless  of  veracity  or 
scruple. 

To  be  sure,  an  enormous  proportion  of  the  Porto-Rican  popula- 
tion ia  utterly  illiterate.  About  fin  per  cent,  of  the  I.ikmuhio 
people  on  the  lalund  rannot  read  or  write.  Rut  there  are  few  nooka 
and  corners  of  even  the  remote  mountain  regions  to  which  some 
faint  who  at  leust  of  all  this  anti- American  hubbub  does  not  reach. 
Every  village  has  its  store  or  shack  or  general  evening  loafing- 
place,  where  the  local  sages  congregate.  Here  the  newspaper- 
reader  holds  forth  ur  the  home-talent  orator  spouts.  San  .luan 
ia  l lie  great  centre,  the  grand  reservoir  of  dissatisfaction  with 
pretty  much  everything  American.  Muyagurz  on  the  west  ••oast, 
Fajardo  on  the  east,  and  Arecibo  on  the  north  shore,  about  thirty 
miles  west  of  San  Juan,  are  the  subordinate  distributing  stations, 
with  others  scattered  through  the  mountainous  interior.  From 
these  feeders  substantially  the  entire  island  population  is  reached 
in  om*  wav  or  another  by  the  propaganda. 

And  to  what  end  is 
it  all  coming?  It  is 
a mounting,  not 
flood  ami  still  leas  a 
receding,  tide.  When 
and  where  will  its 
high  • water  mark  In* 
reached?  What  will 
he  the  climacteric 
demonstration  of  this 
widespread  anti- 
American  campaign? 

Probably  there 
not  a man  in  Porto 
Rico  who  knows  the 
isliind  ami  its  |>eoplc 
better  than  does  Man- 
uel V.  Domenwb.  of 
Ponce.  Mr.  Domenreh 
sees  more  specific 
gravity  and  less  froth 
ill  the  movement  than 
do  some  others.  He 
thinks  it  not  improb- 
able that  it  may  nil 
minute  here  ami  there 
in  physical  collision- 
of  some  kind  up  in 
the  mountain  country* 

—that  there  may  Is*. 


perhaps,  foolish  deinonstratinns  of  resistance  to  the  enforcement 
of  American  authority  in  some  of  the  forms  of  that  authority  to 
which  there  is  most  objection. 

Such  demonstrations,  naturally,  would  In*  highly  gratifying  to 
the  politicians  and  agitators  aim  are  egging  on  the  crusade.  Hut 
there  are  many  who  do  not  share  Mr.  Ifomenech's  views  as  to  the 
probability  of  such  troubles.  Tbev  point  out  that  the  Porto- 
Ricana  arc  the  geiftleat  and  most  tractable  of  people.  They  lay 
strews  upon  the  straw-fire  characteristics  in  l'orto-Rican  outbursts 
of  rimitnmnl  excitation.  Acknowledging  the  just  grounds  of  com- 
plaint which  undoubtedly  exist,  they  discredit  the  possibility  of 
any  demonstrations  other  than  those  which  in  effect  will  amount 
to  an  earnest  ap|ieal  to  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  American  jx-o- 
ple — an  appeal  noisy  enough  and  persistent  enough  to  make  sure 
that  it  is  heard,  Ilie  Porto-Rican*  feel  that  they  have  been  neg- 
lected. all  but  forgotten,  by  the  great  republic  of  the  North  in 
whose  hands  rests  so  much  that  is  vital  to  the  island’s  prosperity. 
They  feel  that  they  have  been  treated  with  contempt,  that  they 
have  ta*cn  all  but  insulted,  indeed,  by  the  sending  of  such  men  to 
administer  their  affairs  as,  in  some  instances,  have  been  sent. 
Thry  believe  there  are  things  the  Washington  government  could 
have  done  and  ought  to  have  done,  and  yet  ha*  not  done,  to  pro- 
mote the  wrlfarc  of  the  island,  and  to  give  the  island's  people  that 
political  identitv  and  dignity  which  it  is  but  common  justice  they 
should  have.  Yhe  auti- Americanism  of  the  greut  majority  of  the 
islanders  would,  the  more  conservative  ohnervera  here  think,  find 
entirely  satisfactory  expression  in  n movement  which  culminated 
in  waking  up  the  government  and  people  at  home  to  a due  appre- 
ciation of  fhrsc  fact*. 

The  extravagancies,  on  the  other  hand,  to  which  the  politicians 
may  see  fit  to  carry  the  trouble  are  another  matter.  The  least  that 
may  lie  expected  of  them  is  the  bringing  about  of  a turbulent 
H4*Ksion  of  the  legislature  when  that  liody  next  gets  together. 
About  everything  the  Republicans  can  invent  to  annoy  the  pres- 
ent San  .Ilian  administration  is  reasonably  sure  to  In*  made  the 
most  of.  That  administration  put  its  foot  dowm  relentlessly  on 
such  ballot-box  frauds  as  those  on  which  the  Republicans  rente  into 
power  in  the  election  of  11102.  This,  seemingly,  was  its  first  mortal 
offence  in  Republican  eyes.  Had  there  been  such  a farce  of  an 
election  ns  that  which  has  left  so  bad  a stigma  on  Governor  Hunt's 
administration,  the  Republicans  in  November  of  last  year  would 
have  won  a victory  instead  of  suffering  a defeat.  Hut  Governor 
Wintbrop  would  have  none  of  that.  He  came  down  fiat  footed  for 
an  honest  election,  and  he  got  it. 

“The  government  wouldn't  support  us,”  indignantly  exclaimed 
a Republican  leader 
out  in  the  Fajardo 
district  after  lost 
fall's  I'niunixta  vic- 
tory. “ We  had  all 
the  judges  and  all  the 
election  machinery  in 
our  hands,  but  when 
the  government 
yvouldn’t  let  us  make 
use  of  our  advantages 
what  could  we  do? 
Why.  the  L'nionistaa 
had  two  votes  to  our 
one,  and  with  the 
government  refusing 
to  support  us  on 
election  day,  of  course 
we  were  drfeated." 
And  the  Republie- 
are  still  angry 
with  the  government 
on  this  score,  as  well 
ns  because  of  what 
they  term  l he  dom- 
inance of  I'nionista 
influence  in  the  Gov- 
ernor's councils.  The 
Unionists*  themselves 
are  anti  • American 


Th<  Harbor  of  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico 
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from  both  trmjiera- 
nicnt  and  tradition. 

It  in  «i irlicult  to  mi* 
from  tin*  present  out- 
look where  llnr  friend* 
of  the  American  ad- 
ininiat  ration  in  tin* 
next  legislature  an* 
to  Im*  looked  for. 

All  sort*  of  radical 
mid  <1  r m a g n g i nil 
ni«*a»urpa  arc  pretty 
■lire  to  h*  introduced 
in  the  Ijoiivr  House 
mid  passed  by  it.  They 
will  Im*  turned  down, 
in  nil  |>rnl>:i bilily,  in 
the  Kxrriitive  Conn 
oil.  with  its  perrnu 
nrat  American  ma- 
jority. Knch  instance 
of  tiii*  kind  will  Im- 
tnada*  the  text  for 
further  anti  • Amer- 
ican rant  on  the  part 
of  t!n*  |M>litiea*tr«* 
mid  the  already  ade- 
quately vociferous 
newspaper*.  Demand* 
for  ail  eleelive  Kxecutivc  Council,  demand*  for  an  immediate 
iletillition  of  the  Porto  - Itieiin  political  statu*.  demands  for 
separation  of  the  Legislative  from  the  Kxceutive  in  the  gov- 
ernment hy  the  elimination  of  department  hc*ad*  from  member- 
►hip  in  the  l'p|»er  House* — all  these  and  probably  many  more  mat- 
ter* are  likely  to  U*  formulated  in  the  Lower  House  for  submission 
to  Congress.  Then*  is  promise,  ton.  of  u royal  shindy  over  Mr. 
1 ’ost’a  |M*euliarIy  unfortunate  move  in  bringing  about  the  change 
•*f  the  official  muI  of  the  i«lniid  from  the  American  to  the  Span- 
ish mat  of  arm*.  with  the  latter’s  unlucky  theological  symlsd- 
i-in.  The  Itepiildii-an*  are  girding  up  their  lojn*  for  an  assault  all 
.••long  the  line  on  this  topic.  It  i«  a subject  rich  with  racial 
prejudice,  rirh  with  religious  prejudice,  rich  with  pretty-  much 
everything  untie  people  would  gladly  we  smothered. 

All  thing*  considered,  there  is  promise  of  numerous  and  violent 
straw  ihii lla grat ions  in  the  coming  legislative  session.  Governor 
\\  intlirop  is  elenrly  liooked  for  heavy  draft*  on  hi*  stock  of  pa- 
tience and  good  humor.  Fortunately  he  j*  equipped  with  a fair 
allowance  of  both  these  commodities  so  essential  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  a Latin  West- Indian  island.  And  then  there  is  the  factor 
in  our  favor  of  the  wide  and  growing  personal  popularity  of  both 
t he  Governor  himself  and  Mr*.  Winthrnp.  In  the  most  violent  storm- 
centre*  of  anti-Americanism  there  i*  an  instant  moditicatinu  of 
the  tone  and  a smoothing  of  the  feature*  fmm  the  malevolent  to 
the  iN-nigu  Hu*  moment  the  name  of  the  Governor  i*  mentioned, 
He  i*  universally  spoken  of  with  respect.  The  worst  charge  that 
any  one  seem*  to  I*-  able  to  bring  against  him  is  that  of  youth 
mid  inexperience.  Hut  a conscientious  mid.  above  all.  a well-bred 


inexperience  i*  found, 
by  many  discrimi- 
nating I’orto  - Rican*, 
preferable  to  the  riper 
product  of  longer  lives 
matured  in  other  less 
desirable  direction* 
which  some  of  the  de- 
partment head*  *cnt 
here  from  \Va*hington 
have  exhibited.  Thi* 
strong  |M-r*oual  liking 
wliiHi  the  Governor 
and  hi*  wifi*  have  un- 
questionably succeed- 
ed in  inspiring  among 
the  great  iiuiiiImt*  of 
people  with  whom 
they  have  whip  in  con- 
tact is  an  element 
hy  no  mean*  to  hi* 
left  out  of  the  reck- 
oning in  estimating 
the  length*  to  which 
the  p r e * e n t anti- 
American  sentiment 
may  go  la-fore  I he  tide 
liegin*  to  turn  the 
oilier  way. 

That  the  tide  ultimately  will  swing  the  other  way  cannot  Im* 
doubted.  Already  then*  are  indications  of  a drift  in  that  direction. 
The  very  violence  of  the  newspaper  and  iMditicnstro  piopaganda  is 
ls*ginning  to  priMlui*e  that  state  of  miml  among  the  more  intelli- 
gent ami  thoughtful  of  tin*  population  which  presage*  a reaction. 
There  are  even  now  symptom* — vague,  to  Im*  sure,  and  indecisive, 
hut  still  symptom* — of  a group  forming  which  will  not  consent 
to  being  carried  much  furl  her  along  with  the  stream.  Kliminate 
three  of  the  main  ground*  of  complaint,  and  thi*  now  somewhat 
nelailoii*  group  would  prohihly  concentrate  into  a lixid  ami  potent 
reality.  Little  then  would  I**  left  of  the  present  widespread  agi- 
tation vui v<*  mere  vaporing*  and  surface  froth.  I.ct  Congress  put 
n duty  of  from  three  to  five  cents  on  foreign-grown  coffee,  let  there 
Im*  an  end  to  the  present  humiliating  indeflnitene**  of  statu*  of  the 
Porto- Hi  ran  as  regards  citizenship,  and.  especially,  let  up|*>int- 
inents  to  this  island  hemifter  lie  made  more  on  tin*  luisia  of  litne** 
and  capacity  on  the  part  of  tin*  appointee*  and  !<***  on  the  lm*i* 
of  geographical  di*t rilait ion  and  politiml  null— let  the***  things  Im* 
done,  and  there  would  Im*  not  only  the  In  ginning  of  the  end  of 
Porto- Hi  can  discontent,  blit  tin*  dawn  also  of  that  identical  brighter 
era  for  the  island  concerning  which  we  were  mi  prociatuatnry  on 
the  occasion  of  our  first  arrival  here. 

Of  course  there  are  other  thing*  to  Im*  done,  tliing*  for  our  own 
a*  well  a*  for  the  island’*  h«-*t  interest*.  Naval  men  are  agreed 
• >n  the  verv  great  importance  of  our  having  a naval  station  at 
this  nnr  most  windward  position  in  the  Caribbean.  They  are 
agreed  likewise*  that  San  •hum  is  the  place  for  that  station.  To 
this  end.  a*  well  a*  in  the  interest*  of  eninmerre.  San  .hum 


The  A'arcwhrr  Mnunnm  und  Scti-intll,  San  •hum 


I u ir  atany  the  Count  at  I art  Sun  Cristobal,  I'urio  Hi go 
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Harbor  in  u » t be 
dredged.  The  avail- 
able depth  of  the  har- 
bor does  not  exceed 
twenty-four  feet.  The 
ehiinnel  i»  no  narrow 
and  the  nnrhoragr- 
ground  m limited  that 
the  brlior,  a*  u whole, 
would  utterly  fail  to 
meet  tin*  drum nd»  of 
the  eommerre  which 
Porto  Rico  will  soon 
develop.  It  is  inade- 
quate even  now  prop- 
erly to  meet  the  pres- 
ent demand*. 

Reside*  establishing 
» naval  «tition  ana 
dredging  San  .loan 
Harbor.  those  who 
have  the  liest  inter- 
est:* of  the  island  lit 
heart  demand  the  re- 
peal. at  the  enrlicat 
possible  moment,  of 
the  law  restricting  the 
land-holding*  of  cor- 
poration* and  gener- 
ally hampering  cor|Miration  activity  just  where  such  activity  i*  ho 
vitiillv  important.  Tbia  senseless  handicap  to  prosperity  here  can- 
not la-  wip'd  out  of  exigence  tmi  quickly. 

But  these,  after  all.  arc  in  the  aec.mdary  group  of  things  de- 
sirable for  Porto  Rieo.  They  arc  not  at  the  foundation  of  the 
Porto-Rican  discontent.  They  arc  not  of  the  thing*  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  present  bill  of  particular*  uguinst  u*.  An  im- 
port diltv  in  the  United  State*  on  foreign-grow n cofTee.  American 
citizenship,  and  a lielter  average  of  appointment*  from  Washing- 
ton— these  are  the  thing*  which  arc  most  imperative.  tirant 
these,  and  the  underpinning  would  lie  pulled  out  from  beneath  the 
entile  fabric  of  resentment  and  hostility  which  the  agitator*  have 
reared  to  its  present  imposing  dimension*.  With  the**-  three  punt* 
yielded,  Porto  Rico'*  indictment  against  us.  the  protest*  of  the 
'political  ranter*  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  would  !*• 
quashed  The  ranter*  will  eont inite  to  rant,  of  course.  They  want 
the  offices.  They  want,  in  reality,  self-government  to  »uch  full 
extent  ns  will  give  them  control  of  all  the  disbursements  of  money. 
They  want  a vast  deal  more  than  tin*  best  judgment  of  the  mo»t 
responsible  of  their  fellow  Porto- It ienn*  believe  t h«-s  ought  to  have. 
They  will  keep  up  the  agitation,  no  matter  what  is  granted  them 
short  of  full  swing  in  the  island's  affair*.  Hut  with  the  three 
fundamentals  above  mentioned  granted,  the  backbone  nf  their  noisy 
propaganda  will  be  broken.  Their  effective  supply  of  ngitative  am- 
munition will  la*  cut  off. 

The  arguments  for  putting  u small  protective  tariff  on  foreign- 
grnwn  coffee  apply  not  only  to  Porto  Rich,  but  to  our  other  islands 
a*  well.  Hawaii  is  capable  of  producing  100,000,000  pounds  per 
annum  of  an  excellent  grade  of  coffee.  The  amount  the  Philippine* 
can  produce  is  practically  unlimited.  A few  years  ago  coffee  ranked 
fourth  in  the  list  of  e\|tort*  of  the  Philippine  Arrhipelngo.  But 
following  our  advent  a blight  fell  upon  ih-  industry  there  just  a* 
it  fell  upon  it  here.  The  coffee  exports  from  our  islands  of  the 
Par  Past  are  now  onlv  nominal.  Here  in  Porto  Rico  they  have 
dropped  from  nearly  ikummi.ikhi  poands  la  1896  to  leva  than  in.- 
000.000  in  1005.  In  the  case  of  Portii  Rico,  to  !*•  sure,  the  hurri- 
cane was  at.  the  iiottnm  of  moat  of  the  falling  oir — the  hurricane 
and  the  collapse  of  the  credit  system  under  which  coffee -growing 
had  fur  years  been  conducted.  Then  came  the  tremendous  output 
of  Hrar.iiian  coffees,  with  the  consequent  lowering  of  prices  in 
the  coffee- market*  of  the  world.  Hut  in  Spain,  and  for  a very 
long  time  in  Cuba,  under  Spanish  rule.  I’orto  Rieo  had  had  n very 
atrongly  protected  mat  ki  t fur  her  i-offee,  wlnwcu*  ill  the  United 
State*  she  found  a market  with  the  liar*  nil  down  ami  a public 
accustomed  to  other  kind*  of  coffee  than  any  she  produced. 

Slowly  and  pninfullv.  beginning  all  over  again  from  the  ground 
up,  the  task  of  recreating  the  one  industry  which,  more  than  any 
other,  i*  the  very  lifc-ldood  of  Porlo-Kican  prosperity,  i*  now  going 
on  and  at  a rale  of  progress  so  slow  that  the  widespread  disheart- 
enment  on  the  subject  i«  small  cause  for  surprise.  No  matter  how 
great  the  inrreaac  of  the  sugar-growing  ami  tobacco-growing  and 
fruit-growing  induatrira  of  Porto  Rieo  may  lie.  there  never  can  Is* 
prosperity  to  the  great  nui**  of  the  people  of  the  island  until  coffee- 
growing  i*  out  from  under  the  dark  cloud  which  now  hangs  over 
it.  Coffee  is  the  poor  man’s  crop.  It  is  the  mainstay  of  the  thou- 
sands upon  thousand*  of  poor  pea -ants  who  swarm  all  over  the 
mountain  country  which  I*  the  coffcc-trec'*  home.  It  »*  the  crop 
of  the  small  landowner.  With  his  acre  nr  two  acre*  planted  in 
coffer,  the  peasant . while  earning  wage*  by  working  on  the  big 
coffee-plantation,  can  have,  in  addition,  u -mall' independent  sourer 
of  revenue  of  hi*  own.  The  little  spread  of  mffee-lierriea  drying 
near  the  door  was  the  Inevitable  nceoni|Miltinient  of  the  humblest 
palm-bark  shuck  in  the  old  dav*  of  coffee  prosperity.  Sugar-plant- 
ers mar  gef  rich,  tnlcicco-plnntcr*  may  get  rich,  fruit  grower*  may 
get  rich,  great  winter  hotel*  may  spring  up  on  the  seashore  mid 
in  the  mountains,  but  real  prosperitv  •- in  never  conn-  to  the  great 
I m m 1 \ of  Porto  Itini's  |Mipiihition  until  the  coffer  growing  industry 
is  on  its  legs  mid  thriving  muv  wore. 

I.ike  everything  under  Spanish  rule.  enlfcc-grnw  ing.  w ln-n  Spain 
held  the  rein*  here,  w.i*  done  in  a 'slipshod,  slianilding  way.  Nature 
did  it  all.  mail  a*  little  a*  possible,  The  coffce-tnc#  were  stuck 


down  into  the  ground 
every  wav  and  any 
way.  There  was 
scarcely  any  n l tempt 
at  scientific  agricul- 
ture. Aa  compared 
with  the  intelligence 
and  cure  put  into  the 
cultivation  of  coffee 
in  the  Dutch  Hast 
Indies.  the  coffee- 
growing  of  I’orto  Rico 
ill  the  era  of  Porto 
Rieo'*  great  coffee 
prosperity  was  little 
less  than  barbaric. 
It  was  onlv  the  ex- 
ceptional ixiaptabilit y 
of  thp  soil  mill  climate 
of  the  island  to  coffee 
production  that  made 
the  results  other  than 
sheer  failure.  As  it 
was,  and  under  the 
stimulus  of  Spain's 
protected  markets,  the 
result*  were  fortune*. 
And  thousand*  of 
acre*  of  mountain 
laud  Niiseeptlble  of  growing  excellent  coffee  were  even  then 
untouched.  Through  the  hurricane  and  the  collapse  of  the  coffee- 
market  other  thousands  of  acre*  then  cultivated  are  now  running 
to  waste.  With  coffee  acreage  expanded  to  its  full  limit  and 
with  the  application  of  scientific  method*  of  cultivation.  Porto 
Rico's  liuni[K-r  coffee  crop  of  nearly  (10.000.000  pounds  in  1800  could 
easily  Is*  doubled  or  trebled.  The  island  ha*  mi  advantage  in  it* 
proximity  to  its  vast  natural  market,  the  United  State*.  powaea*ed 
by  no  other  coffee-growing  country  in  the  world.  (Jive  a little 
protective  tariff  in  tliut  market — the  market,  by  the  way.  where 
nearly  all  of  Porto  Rico's  supplic*  of  every  sort  are  now  purchased 
— and  thousands  of  acre*  of  mountain  country  now  a tangled  mass 
of  tropical-growth  chaos  would  in  a few  short  years  lie  white  w ith 
the  coffee-tree  bloom*.  What  the  protective  tariff  on  sugar  is  do- 
ing for  the  few  who  mu  control  the  large  capital  essential  to  suc- 
cessful sugar-growing,  a slight  tariff  on  coffee  would  do  in  a 
smaller  way  fur  the  ten*  of  thousand*  of  humble  mountain-folk  in 
our  Porto  Rieo  for  whom  Uncle  Sam's  coming  has  meant  only  sor- 
row and  deprivation. 

And  this  is  saying  nothing  of  the  development  of  the  coffee  in- 
dustry and  the  attendant  prosperitv  that  would  follow  in  our 
other  islands — in  Hawaii  and  the  Philippine*. 

With  the  educated  and  more  refined  (ample  of  l’orto  Rico  there 
is  no  result  of  our  control  that  is  u more  persistent  cause  of 
irritation  than  the  refusal  to  recognize  them  a*  American  citizens. 
More  tliiiii  anything  else,  perhaps,  it  rankles  in  the  Porto-Rican 
breast.  To  Is-  sure,  the  autonomy  which  was  wrung  from  Spain 
during  the  hist  days  of  the  Cuban  crisis  never  in  reality  was  on- 
joyed.  It  came  but  a few  months  before  our  oceu|uition  of  the 
island.  The  government  under  its  provisions  was  hardly  organized 
before  we  were  in  possession.  Hut  the  concessions,  tardy  as  they 
were,  nevertheless  were  granted.  Porto-Rican*  were  citizen*  of 
Spain.  They  might  have  scat*  in  the  Spanish  Cortes.  They  were 
on  mi  equality,  so  far  as  citizen  rights  and  privileges  went,  with 
the  Spanish-born  resident  of  Madrid  or  Cadiz  or  Hareeloiui. 

ltut  with  u*  Porto-Rican*  have  no  political  statu*  whatever. 
Our  court*  have  foiled  to  ivcognl/c  them  -is  citizen*  id  the  United 
Stall*.  The  only  thing  definitely  decided  is  that  they  are  not 
alien*.  Not  ls-irig  alien*,  they  eunnot  be  naturalized  and  become 
citizens.  They  are  simply  outcasts,  they  say  in  their  bitterness — 
neither  citizens  nor  alien*  who  may  become  citizen*.  They  have 
not  even  tlie  udvantngc*  we  give  to  the  most  recent  and  least  de- 
sirable arrival  on  our  shores  from  darkest  eastern  Europe. 

Case*  of  peculiar  ami  exasperating  hardship  have  grown  out  of 
departmental  ruling*  on  thi*  curious  condition  of  affairs.  The 
naval  station  at  Ctilebras  furnishes  an  abundance  of  examples. 
Porto-Rican*  who  have  enlisted  in  the  United  State*  naval  serv- 
ice there  as  mechanic* — a*  carpenter*,  for  instance — bold  their 
place*  only  by  virtue  of  blinking  the  plain  provision*  of  the  law 
that  only  citizens  of  the  United  States  may  lie  ao  enlisted.  Recom- 
mendation* for  promotion  of  unusually  capable  men  have  been  held 
up  at  Washington  on  the  ground  that  these  men  were  Porto- 
Ricans.  Being  Porto-Rican*,  and,  therefore,  not  being  alien*,  ac- 
cording to  our  court  decision*,  they  cannot  remove  their  sole  dis- 
qualification for  advancement  by  taking  out  naturalization  papers. 
In  other  words,  what  the  Porto-Rican  gpts  from  being  under  the 
ling  which  we  are  trying  to  tench  him  to  love  and  respect  a*  his 
own  i*  total  disability  to  enjoy  or  hope  to  attain  any  small  por- 
tion of  that  rewnrd  in  our  government  service  for  cu|Nicity  and 
good  character  which  is  within  the  reach  of  any  foreigner  who 
may  conic  to  our  shores  and  stay  there  long  enough  to  be  nat- 
uralized. 

In  the  face  of  such  object-lesson*  as  these,  ismihim-d  with  the 
collapse,  coincident  with  our  at  rival,  of  the  island'*  most  vital 
industry.  i«  it  much  to  he  marvelled  at  that  there  i*  discontent 
in  Porto  Rieo  and  that  the  discontent  has  become  angry  and  bit- 
ter? Add  to  (hi*  the  bench-show  of  drunkards,  inc-ipablea,  and 
worse,  sent  here  among  the  Washington  appointee*  within  the  la*t 
seven  year* — put  thi*  on  top  nf  the  other,  mid  i*  it  surprising  that 
anti-Americani*in  in  Porto  Rico  yields  on  analysis  element*  of  dis- 
gust and  contempt  a*  well  as  discontent? 
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Thr  Aeroplane  lea  ring  the  (I  round  at  thr  Hryimtintj  of  i(«  Flight 


The  hurt  low  Aeroplane,  with  Hamilton,  on  The  Aeroplane  making  oner  of  it$  Careening  Swoops  just  after  its  Rise 

Aeronaut,  aboard,  at  an  Fir-ration  of 
Three  Hundred  Feet 


Thr  Hr  o ur  of  Hamilton  from  the  .!<  roptanc  after  it  had  sett  ltd  in  the  Middle  of  thr  \orth  Hirer 


THE  TRIAL  FLIGHT  OF  THE  LUDLOW  MAN-CARRYING 

AEROPLANE  IN  NEW  YORK 

After  tilling  hazardous  and  unsatisfactory  trial h ashore,  the  Ludlow  manrarrging  aeroplane,  " Airship  Xo.  4."  it®*  recently 
successfully  flotm  oret  th » Xnrlh  Hirer,  Xnr  York,  in  tow  of  a tug.  Charhn  Hamilton , an  aeronaut,  went  tip  in  the  Lite  to 
an  altitude  of  irrrnil  hondnd  fret.  So  long  as  the  tug  maintained  its  speed  and  course  the  “airship"  fine,  hut  the  tug 
was  forced  to  come  about,  and  the  kite  and  Ha  passes  gi  r ir<  re  subs*  gw  ntlu  dipped  into  the  rirtr,  but  without  serious  mishap. 
Thr  inrmtor  hours  to  adapt  the  kite  to  obsecration  pur/ntses  in  war-time,  the  deritx  to  be  towul  by  a swift  lor/ado-tunit 

hflo|TS]ihi  by  Peter  A.  Julrjr 
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The  D cvwrv  of  Liberty  in  Russia 


By  Charles  Johnston 


DRAMATIC  and  impressive  in  the  h ighest  degree  i»  I li«*  dawn 
of  Russian  freedom.  Tlie  Duma  whs  already  a half  con- 
stitution. The  pimple  ileinamleil  n vrhole  const itut inn. 
and  when  the  Cwir  refused  to  grant  this  the  whole  nation 
went  on  strike.  Th«  railroads  stopped.  The  ritiea  were 
in  darkness.  The  simps  were  closed.  For  days  the  darkness  lasted, 
ami  the  Oar.  in  his  remote  palace.  fought  his  light  against  dooht 
and  indecision.  At  last  he  yielded,  wholly,  magnanimously,  ami 
freedom  dawned  on  the  largest  white  nation  in  the  world.  It  Is 
doubtful  whether  history  records  any  more  dramatic  act.  And 
not  less  dramatic  whs  the  reception  of  liberty  Iff  the  Russian  pro- 
pie.  They  were  granted  freedom  of  a|>eech.  Their  first  use  of  it 
was  to  shout  fur  the  t Var  till  they  were  hoarse.  They  were  granted 
freedom  of  person.  Their  first  use  of  it  was  to  parade  the  streets 
in  honor  of  the  Kmpcror.  and  they  crowded  to  the  barracks,  begging 
the  military  hands  to  lead  their  procession.  The  great  fight  is 
ended.  The  nation  has  won.  Russian  liberty  is  an  accomplished 
fact.  The  concessions  made  are  made  once  for  all.  The  steps  taken 
eon  never  In*  rat  rami. 

Count  With1  stands  out  a*  the  hero  of  the  hour.  Afore  tlmn 
that.,  he  is  now  one  of  the  three  most,  conspicuous  |>cr*onalitic*  in 
the  world,  and  the  nation  at  whose  head  he  stands  is  the  second 
in  the  world  in  point  of  territory,  and  the  first  of  the  white  na- 
tion* in  population.  Count  Witte  has  deserved  well  of  the  Rus- 
sian Kmpirr.  lie  has  deserved  well  of  the  Russiun  people,  lie  has 
deserved  well  of  humanity.  The  Cur,  left  to  reactionary  coun- 
sellors like  I’obirdonostseir,  might  have  deluged  his  land  in  blood 
and  buried  hi*  throne  in  destruction.  The  |x*oplc.  led  by  the 
anarchists  and  revolutionists,  might  liuve  plunged  into  disorder, 
misery,  and  chaos.  Count  Witte  bridged  the  chasm.  Possessing 
the  full  confidence  of  the  Czar,  and  with  the  laurels  of  Portsmouth 
still  green  ii|mui  him,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  withstand  the  Czar, 
and  tell  him  unweliomr  truth.  Standing  for  order,  he  yet  enmc 
forward  as  the  ehnmpion  of  the  (ample,  the  herald  of  the  people's 
will.  Vet  he  made  no  concession  to  lawlessness  or  demagogy,  but 
stood  firmly  for  stability  ami  ordered  freedom,  lie  now  reaps  hie 
reward,  and  as  the  head  of  Russia’s  first  constitutional  cabinet 
will  hold  the  destiny  of  the  nation  in  his  hands.  He  will  retain 
the  service*  of 
Count  laMnsdorff. 
and  of  Hip  newly 
appointed  Ministers 
of  War  and  the 
Navy,  (Senrral  Hed- 
iger  and  Admiral 
HirilefT.  General 
Redigcr  is  a Luth- 
eran by  birth,  and 
bus  the  system  and 
energy  that  go  with 
ticrmunic  blood,  lie 
was  educated  at 
the  Imperial  Corps 
dr  Pages,  whose  good 
railcts  have  the  hon- 
or of  ushering  at 
court  halls  and  hear- 
ing the  train  of  the 
Kmpiess  on  slate 

teen  he  got  an  en- 
sign's commission  in 
the  Guards,  entering 
the  Scmcotiov  regi- 
ment. 

For  t h e next 
four  wars  lie  studied 
in  the  Academy  of 
the  General  Stall. 


winning  a silver  medal  for  distinguished  ability.  This  is  a rare 
honor,  while  only  two  gold  medals  have  l»con  given  since  the 
academy  wn«  founded.  This  i*  the  equivalent  of  graduation  from 
West  Point,  and  the  education  in  theory  was  soon  to  fie  turm-d 
into  practice:  for  a year  later,  in  I ST7.  war  was  declared  against 
Turkey,  ns  a protest  against  the  Servian  and  Itulgarian  atrocities, 
and  all  Ru*->iii  fervently  took  part  in  the  crusade  to  lilicrate  the 
Italknn  Slavs. 

Skoheleff  and  Kiirupatkin  were  the  presiding  forces  on  the  Rus- 
sian left.  Prince  Charles  of  Rumania  commanded  the  right. 
Captain  Redigcr  was  attached  to  t lie*  centre  when  the  Russian 
forces  closed  round  Plevna.  In  posts  of  extreme  danger  he  ac- 
quitted himself  well,  winning  promotion  and  two  decoration*  for 
valor.  Then  came  reconstruction  in  tin-  newly  made  Balkan 
kingdoms  Servia  and  Rumania  were  wholly  freed,  while  Bul- 
garia still  remained  in  nominal  <h-|M*nileniv  to  the  Sultan.  To 
Rulgaria  Colonel  Redigcr  went,  as  Assistant  Minister  and  then 
Minister  of  War.  In  help  to  build  up  a strong  Slav  army  against 
|M»<sili|e  Turkish  aggression.  He  laid  the  foil ndat ions  well,  ami 
lo-day  Bulgaria  hn*  n well -organized  force,  with  a war  strength 
«.f  -juo.onn  men. 

The  year  1RH4  saw  Colonel  Redigcr  liack  in  St.  Petersburg, 
teaching  the  ait  of  war  at  the  Academy  of  Hie  General  Staff. 
Four  year*  later  he  was  transferred  to  the  War  Ministry,  as 
Chief  of  the  Chancellery,  the  |K**t  he  held  when  he  was  recently 
gazetted  Minister  of  War.  General  Redigcr  has  seen  no  lighting 
in  the  Far  Hast,  but  lie  Ini'  won  a great  reputation  as  a great 
administrator,  a kind  of  Russo-German  Moltke.  His  hook*  on 
military  subjects  are  litany.  Tht  tlrpituization  of  Armed  Force 
won  the  Maknrieff  prize  of  the  lm|icrial  Academy:  and  he  has 
also  written  on  " Tliv  Xoii-Cfunmi**inned  Office  lyin  -tiou  in  the 
Chief  Kuropean  Armii "Notes  on  War  Administration."  " The 
Mobilization  of  Armies."  "The  Field-work  of  Our  Army,"  and 
many  articles  in  the  Russian  In  rut  id  and  il  Hilary  Record.  Gen- 
eral Rudiger  pnilNthly  inspired  tlie  new  plan  for  reorganizing 
the  Russian  War  Office,  bv  which  the  War  Ministry  and  the 
General  Staff  lirrome  two  inde|M-ndent  bodies,  directly  anil  se|>a- 
rately  responsible  to  the  Kmpcror.  much  as  is  the  ease  in  Ger- 
many. The  War 
Ministry  will  deal 
with  organization 
an<l  administration: 
the  General  Staff 
with  strategy  and 
tactics.  General 
Redigcr’*  personal 
character  win*  him 
many  friends.  < Hie 
of  his  distinguish'd 
students  says:  “I 

was  General  Red- 
iger's  pupil  at  the 
academy,  and  con- 
sider him  the  nio«t 
brilliant  profeasor  I 
have  ever  known, 
lie  is  a thorough 
gentleman  in  his 
view*,  net*,  and  con- 
duct. and  I person- 
ally think  no  bettrr 
choice  could  have 
been  made."  The 
work  proves  the 
imin.  and  General 
Redigcr  has  n great 
chance  to  show  what 
stuff  lie  is  made  of. 

Ridiytr,  tin  imc  Minister  of  il  «r  A harder  ta*k 
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Ournoro,  (Jorcrnor-Urnmil  of  J/osroir 


Dcdyulin,  Chief  of  Bt.  Pctvraburg'a  I'olicc 


1Jolitain,  Ihc  Mayor  of  Moncow 


even  lit**  before  Admiral  Hirileff,  the  new  Minister  of  Murine. 
He  ban  to  glean  the  fragment*  of  n fleet  from  Far  ■ Eastern 
water*.  In  the  Jtlaek  Sea  there  is  veiled  mutiny,  cor- 
rupt inn,  disorganization.  Socialist  disorder  fills  the  Baltic  yard*. 
A new  fleet  is  to  lie  created,  new  types  of  vessels  chosen,  new  as- 
signments to  lie  made  to  the  world's  ship-building  yard*.  France 
and  the  I’nited  States  built  many  ship*  for  itussiui  but  Germany 
will  now  pres*  her  claim*,  and  the  path  of  the  new  minister  wifi 
be  full  of  international  snare*. 

Admiral  Hirileff  bring*  a robust  disposition  to  hia  new  task. 
He  is  a rollicking  salt,  with  a Homeric  stammer,  a practical  joker 
like  laird  Charles  Beresford.  Stories  ubout  him  are  numberless. 
Here  i*  one:  When  Admiral  Shestakoff  waa  in  power  he  passed 
a rigorous  rule  that  hi*  young  ollierr*  must  not  bankrupt  them- 
selves  buying  bouquets  for  visiting  royalties.  The  Empress  was 
to  visit  a ship  on  which  Hirileff  served.  Aa  her  Majesty  de- 
scended to  the  cabin,  a huge  Uniquet  of  flowers  mysteriously  ap- 
peared on  the  table,  and  delighted  royalty  at  once  took  pos- 
session of  it.  Admiral  Shrstakoff  saw  the  mas*  of  fragrant  blos- 
som* in  the  imperial  hands,  and  turned  furiously  to  hi*  officers. 

'*  Did  I not  give  orders  that  no  one  must  present  flower* 7” 

“X-nobody  did!”  stammered  BirilelT:  " *-*he  t-took  it 

li  era-self !" 

Alexei  Alcxeicvitch  ItirilclT  is  somewhat  older  than  General 
Rcdiger.  He  was  born  in  1844,  some  ten  year*  before  the 
Crimean  war,  and  entered  the  imperial  Russian  navy  ut 
eighteen,  with  the  rank  of  midshipman.  In  those  days,  and,  in 
fact,  until  ufter  the  Russo-Turkiah  war,  Russia's  naxy  was  almost 
a negative  quantity:  -die  bad  no  Far-Eastern  ports  to  worry 
over,  and  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  recently  signed,  forbade  her  to  build 
nr  maintain  war-ship*  in  the  lll.uk  Sea.  She  was,  therefore, 
limited  to  the  Baltic  and  the  Caspian  — for  on  thia  inland  sea 
Russia  has  had  a few  l**ats  since  the  day*  of  Peter  the  Great. 
By  18118  Alexei  Itiriletf  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and 
in  1800  he  was  gazetted  eomtnaiider  of  the  first-class  cruiser  and 
training-ship  Minim — so  called  from  a »evenleenth  - century  hero 
who  liberated  Russia  from  the  victorious  Pole*  and  drove  their 
armies  from  Moscow.  The  Minim  and  the  lial tie  ship  Hangul. 
which  Hirileff  commanded  in  181)3-4.  have  both  long  liecn  on  the 
retired  list,  pushed  aside  by  newer  vessels,  whose  name*  are  now 
familiar  to  u*  all.  From  this  time  promotion  came  rapidly. 
Hirileff  became  rear-admiral  in  1K!I4,  flag-officer  of  the  Artillery 
Squadron  in  1807,  flag-olliccr  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron  in 
1000,  and  vice-admiral  in  1001.  A year  ago  he  was  made  coin- 
niander  in-ehief  of  the  navy-yard  and  military  governor  of  Cron- 
stadt.  and  shortly  afterward*  commander-in-chief  of  the  lt*ltic 
fleet  and  Baltic  navy-yard*,  the  post  he  held  when  appointed  Min- 
ister of  Marine  a skort  time  ago. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  there  were  several  great  reputations 
in  the  Russian  navy.  Mnkaroff  ami  Skrvdloff  had  won  laurels 
in  the  Russo  • Turkish  war  ns  pioneers  in  tor|M*dn  - fighting. 
AlexeietT  had  won  a name  at  the  homhardmeiit  of  Taku.  When 
one  think*  of  these  vanished  reputations  one  can  understand 
that  the  Russian  government  wished  to  put  men  like  Admiral 
Itiriletf  and  General  Rcdiger  into  tin-  Ministries  of  War  and  Ma- 
rine: they  have  sound  record*  of  service,  and  names  in  no  way 
connected  with  Far- Eastern  disasters.  A man  equally  new  to  the 
greater  field*  of  service  is  < Ieneral  Dcdyulin.  recently  appointed 
Chief  of  Police  in  St.  Petersburg,  uud  who  may  shortly  become  the 
first  minister  of  a new  government  Depart  ment  of  Pol  in-.  < ieneral 
Dcdyulin  i«  in  his  forty-seventh  year,  and.  like  General  Rcdiger. 
conies  from  the  exclusive  Corps  de  Pages.  He  got  his  commission 
in  1*77,  the  year  of  the  Rush..  Turkish  wrur.  as  ensign  in  the  I'hlnn 
regiment  of  the  body  • guard,  and  waa  decorated  for  service  in 
Turkey.  For  the  four  year*  after  the  war  he  wa*  busy  with  his 
studies  in  the  Academy  of  the  General  Staff,  graduating  in  1883, 
the  year  la-fore  General  Rcdiger  came  there  ns  a professor.  Ife 
got  his  colonelcy  in  1832.  and  did  good  work  in  the  General  Staff, 
in  the  division  of  trnnspnrtntion  Promoted  to  be  major-general 
in  1000.  General  Dcdyulin  waa  made  chief  of  the  Corps  do 


Gendarmes  in  1003,  from  which  post  lie  naturally  gravitated  to  the 
head  of  the  St.  Petersburg  police.  In  this  position  he  will  shortly 
be  called  on  to  face  a problem  of  extreme  delicacy.  Russia 
has  a9  good  laws  as  most  countries,  but  when  it  comes  to  en- 
forcing them.  why.  that  is  another  matter.  One  cannot  raise  the 
matter  in  a group  of  Russians,  of  whatever  class,  without  hearing 
stories  of  unwarranted  arrests,  infringement  of  domicile,  forcible 
searches  by  the  police*  at  ungodly  hours  of  the  night,  and  month- 
long detentions  without  even  the  form  of  trial.  Here  is  one  such 
incident:  A good  lady,  on  returning  home  one  evening,  found  that 
the  polite  had  entered  her  house  and  curried  off  her  son  on  a po- 
litical charge.  She  knew  he  took  no  part  whatever  in  politics, 
and  was  furious  about  it.  Having  influence  in  high  places,  she 
went  to  the  governor,  and  demanded  her  son's  release,  which 
was  promptly  granted.  Some  one  interested  in  novel  u*c*  for 
dynamite  had  stolen  his  passport,  and  he  had  been  arrested  by  mis- 
take. Now  sup|M>se  that  this  good  lady  had  lieen  less  well  known 
and  bad  hud  no  influential  friends,  what  would  have  happened* 
Her  son,  who  was  wholly  hlunirle**.  would  have  been  kept  in  prison 
for  months,  and  very  likely  Iran-quirted  to  the  arctic  shores  or  to 
Siberia  for  u long  term  of  years.  This  kind  of  thing  happened  nil 
over  Russia,  year  after  year,  and  tin*  late  unlamented  Von  Plchvr 
won  a Imd  eminence  in  these  so-called  political  arrests.  Here  is 
General  Dcdyulin1*  problem.  Hr  inherit*  a Isid  tradition,  and 
will  bo  surrounded  by  the  old  record*  of  domiciliary  visits,  secret 
arrest*,  and  Siberian  exile.  On  the  other  hand,  he  will  have  to 
face  the  popularly  elected  representative  Duma,  the  Parliament  of 
the  Russian  people,  with  it*  right  to  interpellate  ministers  of  the 
crown  and  demand  explanations  of  their  actions.  He  will  Is-  mel 
also  with  a claim  for  guaranteed  personal  liliertv,  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  freedom  of  speech.  And  these  demands  arc  not  mere 
surface  ripples.  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  the  alternatives  of 
revolution. 

Another  side  of  the  same  struggle  looms  up  in  Moscow.  The  City 
of  the  Kremlin  has  always  been  the  capital  of  national  Russiu. 
as  opposed  to  St.  Petersburg,  the  capital  of  oflicial  Russia.  Mos- 
cow has  been  the  heart  of  the  Russian  landed  aristocracy,  of  lit- 
erary Russia,  of  artistic  Russia,  of  the  great  Slavonic  tradition. 
A keen  rivalry  exists  between  " Peter.”  the  city  of  **  Chioovniks,” 
and  Moscow,  the  city  of  Runsiaii  gentlemen  and  artists:  and  even 
Count  Tolstoi,  who  nates  St.  Petersburg  .is  the  ulstde  ol  tin*  Evil 
One.  has  a tender  spot  in  hi*  heart  for  Moscow.  The  spirit  of  the 
City  of  tire  Kremlin  i*  embodied  in  that  fine  old  aristocrat.  Prince 
Golitsin,  the  Mayor  of  Moscow,  whose  ancestors  have  played  a 
great  part  in  Russian  history  for  centuries,  and  especially  in  the 
national  period  before  Peter  the  Great,  lie  is  a great  figure  in  Mos- 
cow life,  and  his  fellow  citizens  have  recently  elected  hint  Mayor. 
The  temper  of  the  man  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  he  has  consistent- 
ly refused  to  accept  the  salary  of  20.000  rubles  u year  which  goes 
with  the  office,  though  lie  entertain*  splendidly,  both  in  hi*  public 
and  private  capacities.  Prince  Golitsin  has  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing an  enlightened  l.ils-ral,  and  be  will  make  a strong  fight  on 
the  side  of  civil  right  and  js-rsonal  freedom. 

He  will  find  him-elf  more  or  le-*  opposed  to  the  new  Governor- 
General  of  Moscow,  IMer  Pavlovich  Durnovo,  who  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  central  government,  and  the  successor  of  the  ill 
starred  Graml-Duke  Sergio*.  General  Durnovo  is  not  to  Is-  con 
fused  witli  the  minister  of  that  nnnn*  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  lie  ha*  already  luid  administrative  experience  ns  gov- 
ernor of  Kharkoff  and  governor  of  Moscowr.  in  which  office  be 
came  into  collision  with  the  popularly  elected  Mayor.  He  was 
president  of  the  Slavonic  Benevolent  Society  and  head  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Town  Council.  The  fate 
of  Grand-Duke  Sergiu*  show*  what  may  befall  an  unpopular  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Moscow.  I.ct  vis  hope  that  the  fault*  of  arbitrary 
temper  and  merciless  severity,  which  made  the  late  grand  duke  so 
unhclovcd.  will  find  their  exact  opposite  in  the  new  Governor- 
General.  and  that  General  Durnovo  will  distinguish  himself  bv 
enlightened  and  lils-ra)  condurt.  harmonizing  hi*  oflicial  duties  with 
the  new  and  splendid  aspiration*  of  the  Russian  people. 
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The  Long  Haul  of  the  Cork  Crop  acro*i  I hr  Kama a 1‘mirim 


Moving  this  Year's  Record  Grain  Crop 

By  Broughton  Brandenburg 


AWADON-LOAD  of  grain  is  on  its  way  from  tho  field*  for 
each  and  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  the  Cnitrd 
Nt.ili-. 

*■  If  the  record-breaking  crop  of  the  country  this  year 
were  poured  from  a giant  cornucopia  into  the  ration  of 
Broadway  it  would  fill  the  street  up  to  the  tenth  story  of  the 
buildings.  and  necessitate  tho  extension  of  thr  famous  thoroughfare 
to  a length  of  seventy  miles. 

The  American  railroads,  lake  freighters,  and  eanal-bouts  arc 
now  moving  this  awesome  mass  of  foodstuffs  to  the  markets  of 
the  world,  meanwhile  carrying  on  their  other  forms  of  traffic  a« 
usual. 

It  is  of  this  gigantic  task,  which  is  only  a little  more  stupendous 
this  year  than  it  has  ever  lieen  Indore,  that  I wish  to  tell  some 
of  the  little-known  thing*.  Since  late  in  .lime  the  thousands  of 
freight-agents  and  tens  of  thousands  of  division  superintendents, 
shipmasters,  trainmen,  brokers,  elevator-owner*,  etc.,  have  known 
that  their  tusk  was  going  to  lie  no  lighter  than  usual.  Alsmt  the 
first  of  August  they  realized  that  all  tlteir  strength  and  endur- 
ance. and  all  the  rapacity  of  the  grain-cars,  freighters,  hnrge*, 
elevators,  etc.,  would  he  taxed  to  the  utmost.  This  last  week  they 
shrugged  their  shoulders  over  the  conviction  that  their  total 
facilities  would  not  nearly  suffice.  However,  some  weeks  since 
they  begun  doing  the  l«c*t  they  could.  It  means  a little  longer 
period  of  strain  for  the  tired  men  of  the  interminable  freight- 
trains,  a little  haider  light  to  keep  the  trucks  clear  ami  gel  the 
empties  buck  from  the  K«»t  to  the  West,  n lew  more  unfoi lunate 
lake  vessels  and  llicir  wretched  crews  sacrificed  to  the  ire  and 
gales  buttling  their  way  down  to  Buffalo  aftrr  the  natural  time  of 
the  rlose  of  navigation  shall  have  been  long  passed. 

Said  a Swede  to  me  in  Port,  folbourne  one  day  aa  I looked  at 
the  purple  stumps  of  wliut  had  ls-rn  his  fingers: 

*'  Ay  go  by  dey  wind-yammer  fnn  Lnnenuurg  by  dry  Horn  two 
tame*  to  Vladivostok.  Ay  go  by  schooner  fon  li-cland  to  Kopen- 
ha  gen  fon  •Duyceinbre.  Isiot  neffer  Ay  tank  Ay  bane  so  damn  clog* 
dey  Nor*  Pole  as  talk*  Hooron  wit  dry  wlteat-bode." 

Alsmt  the  I Ith  of  November  C.ipluin  Ben  Nixon,  the  veteran 
marine  editor  of  thr  Buffalo  Courier,  will  grt  down  his  file  record* 
on  the  \ minus  lake  masters  and  mates,  in  preparation  for  the  sev- 
eral obituaries  be  is  certain  to  have  to  write  la-fore  Cliri-tmas. 

The  great  reaping-machines,  some  of  lln-m  combination  reapers 
and  threshers,  diuwn  by  twenty  horses,  have  garnered  from  the 
millions  of  aerrs  of  Vnirrican  wheat-land*  and  Ihe  wonderful 
treasure  country  of  western  Canada  the  gulden  whrnt  crop,  and  to 
meet  the  demand  for  early  shipments  long  lines  of  Stndcbakcr* 
loaded  with  bulging  sacks  have  lircii  for  a mouth  traversing  the 
pikes  lending  to  the  nearest  railway  stations  with  elevators.  Day 
by  day  the  rural  station  - agent*  and  elevator  • owner*  have  been 
pestering  division  headquarter*  with  heated  telegram*,  demand- 
ing grain-cars. 

From  the  tip  end  of  Florida,  the  remote  sidings  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  Mexico,  those  ear*  are  king  gathered  in  haste 
and  hurried  to  the  little  stations  to  prevent  the  small  elevators 
from  overflowing.  How  many  thousand  barns  have  been  double- 
boarded  to  make  double  granaries,  which  the  wise  farmer  knows 
he  will  nct-d  to  contain  the  wheat  and  corn  which  he  cannot 
ship  this  fall  except  at  a saerlflce?  How  many  hundreds  of  the 
great  elevators  that  fringe  the  shores  of  Huron.  Michigan. 
Superior,  and  Ontario  more  thickly  than  feudal  watch-towers  dotted 
the  Bliine  luniks  are  already  filled  to  the  cupola v How  many 
thousand  square  miles  of  corn-field,  the  cars  ripened  in  the  frost- 
bitten shucks,  are  standing  unharvested  to-day  because  the  farmer 
can  get  neither  labor  for  the  cutting  and  husking  nor  satisfactory 
storage?  The  greater  the  overflow  from  the  natural  Western  reser- 
voirs the  more  difficult  of  control  i*  the  torrent  that  |*»ur*  down 
the  channels  of  commerce  in  the  seulinurd. 

The  ordinary  pmiess  is  the  purchase  of  n farmer’s  crop,  some- 
times <m  tin  farm,  more  often  in  the  office  of  the  elevator-man 
representing  the  railroad,  or  some  one  of  the  great  grain-dealer* 
of  Chicago,  mul  then  tla-  Mute  of  the  home  ami  foreign  market* 
decides  when  the  rm:»  moves  away  from  the  vicinity  of  it*  produc- 
tion Tlo-n  most  potent  forces  uie  the  morning  <|untution*  from 
Liverpool,  winch  always  know*  ju*l  how  hungry  the  world  i*. 


and  how  much  it  is  going  to  need  tn  satisfy  il*  appetite,  or  how 
much  it  has  to  give  in  exchange  for  bring  fed.  This  year  there  are 
huge  area*  of  the  Danube  region  that  have  suffered  terrible 
drouth,  and  the  people  must  buy  all  or  nearly  all  of  their  food 
from  us.  for  the  disturlied  condition*  in  Russia  have  prevented 
that  country  from  planting  a*  great  an  acreage  a*  usual,  and 
from  harvesting  all  that  was  planted.  Russia  will  nct-d  all  her 
own  and  must  huv  heavily.  Certain  department*  of  India  must 
have  wheat  to  offset  the  rice  shortage,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  Italian 
government  must  purchase  quantities  of  foodstuff*  to  succor  the 
unfortunate  people  of  Calabria. 

From  the  rural  elevators  the  train*  convey  the.  grain  to  the 
great  storage  centre*,  and  thence  it  moves  by  certain  well-defined 
channels  to  the  two  .-oast*.  Kvcrv  year  sees  more  grain  being 
*hip|N-d  from  the  Pacific  port*,  and  this  particular  season  there 
is  one  man  chuckling  in  high  glee.  He  is  President  Stuyvesant 
Fish,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  which  ha*  been  struggling  to  get  as 
much  grain  to  carry  to  New  Orleans  mid  ship  as  thr  New  York 
Central  lines,  Wabash  system,  Pennsylvania.  Erie,  and  other  roads 
were  carrying  to  North  Atlantic  seaboard  ports.  So  far  the 
Illinois  Central  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  a sufficient  flow  down 
the  Mississippi  valley  tn  enable  it  to  scour  out  n |H-rrnanent  chan- 
nel, and  Mr.  Fish  has  not  had  the  unanimous  support  of  his 
directors  in  his  endeavors  to  wrest  the  traffic  from  the  rival*  nf 
the  road.  This  yrnr,  when  there  is  more  grain  than  any  of  the 
roads  can  carry  without  wabbling  n wee  bit.  he  is  certain  to  get  nil 
tliut  lie  can  ask.  and  hojies  by  this  mean*  to  Imild  up  such  a 
system  of  rates,  contracts,  and  shipments  from  New  Orleans  on 
chartered  steamers  that  the  great  grain-dealers  will  be  as  willing 
to  place  business  with  the  Central  next  year  as  they  are  with 
their  old-time  transportation  servitor*.  Duuled  to  their  limits  the 
roads  leading  east  cannot  fight  luck. 

The  greatest  elasticity  In  carrying  capacity  is  in  the  lake  route. 
More  and  more  great  freighters  intended  to  carry  grain  are  firing 
built  each  season,  until  now  the  American  merchant -marine.  be- 
coming  more  and  more  scanty  each  year  on  the  high  seas,  is 
flourishing  on  the  Omit  Lakes  ns  the  marine  of  no  other  country  is 
flourishing  in  any  trade.  When  the  thousand-ton-largc  canal  from 
Buffalo  to  the  Hudson  is  cnniplHcd  there  will  come  another  hurst 
of  speed  in  tho  advance. 

All  the  summer  and  fall  thpre  are  large  quantities  of  grain 
coming  down  the  lakes  from  nil  the  |airts  this  side  of  Duluth, 
hut  many  nf  thr  vessel*  are  carrying  lumber,  coal,  ore*,  etc.,  until 
the  full  grain  ru»h  arrive*,  then  bulkheads  are  torn  out.  holds  are 
cleaned  and  dried,  and  the  monstrous-appearing  whnlelmek  is  in 
all  its  glory. 

The  whuickuk  is  u style  of  murine  architecture  which  originated 
on  the  fJrent  lake*  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  lake  grain-traffic. 
It  is  stei-l-huilt  ami  has  something  of  the  lines  of  n duck's  Indy, 
mul  when  loaded  sits  so  low  in  the  water  that  in  rough  weather 
the  waves  go  pouring  entirely  over  it.  In  every  detail  of  interior 
const  ruction  it  is  dt-igned  to  have  the  greatest  carrying  capacity, 
with  barely  enough  space  for  machinery,  fuel,  and  qunrtrrs  of  the 
officer*  mid  men.  At  times  it  mu*t  Is-  an  ice-crusher,  must  slide 
over  submerged  floes  and  wedge  it*  wnv  through  narrow  wav*  in 
the  ice- fields.  As  a floating  home  for  the  crew  it  is  about  u* 
alluring  and  romantic  us  a sand-acow.  but  is  safer  by  a large  per 
rent,  than  many  of  the  wooden  craft  pressed  into  service  in  the 
season  when  higli  freight  rates  tempt  masters  and  owners  to  take 
any  risks. 

When  the  luitunin  gales  lash  the  lakes  and  Ihe  fields  of  ice 
gather,  the  more  caution*  begin  tn  withdraw  their  vessel*  from  the 
traffic  and  the  freight  rates  double:  week  by  week  they  increase, 
until  at  last,  before  the  dav  when  the  insuranee  rates  get  «o  high 
as  to  !*•  almost  prohibitive,  some  daring  raptnin  with  a reekless 
crew  of  pickni  men  ninv  bring  n little  steamer  into  Buffalo  with 
a load  of  wheat,  eorn.  lumber,  etc.,  the  rates  on  which  will  h*> 
five  or  six  t lines  ns  much  as  could  have  hern  got  in  July  ’n»eri- 
are  men  who  have  made  fortunes  solely  bv  risking  their  ship*  and 
their  crews  in  the  lute  November  and  December  traffic, 

In  any  place  where  lake  snilormen  gather  along  the  Chicago 
River,  or  in  the  Canal  Street  grnggeric*  in  Buffalo,  one  may  hear 
(CooHiUirtl  or#  /m*;e  /ffjN  of  Advertising  Sid  ion.) 
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TWO  NOTEWORTHY  EUROPEAN  EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

The  inierrat  of  hi*  Hotinca*  Pope  Piei * .Y.  in  the  proper a*  and  development  of  athletic*  ha*  turn  emphasized  bp  hia  reception 
at  the  Vatican  of  <i  nuntbr  of  di*tinpui*hrd  athlete a whose  exhibition  he  witneaa* <1  in  the  Court  of  San  Hamaao 
In  the  balloon  endurance  content  which  atarted  from  Pari a under  the  management  of  /A«i  Automobile  Club  of  France,  the  b<il- 
loon  of  .11.  Four*  teas  aloft  for  eighteen  hour a.  and  descended  in  Hungary,  I \utt  kilometre*  from  Paria.  In  the  contest  were 
twenty  balloon s,  the  largest  number  erer  gathered  (or  such  an  rvmt 
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The  Yale -West  Point  Came 


t'tihnnhin  making  a !/<»««  1‘1'tii  Ihn-m/h  l.rft  Tnrklr 

The  Princeton-Columbia  Came 


The  Carlisle  Indian -University  of  Pennsv 

THREE  OF  THE  SEASON’S  BIG  FOC 

A review  of  the  present  football  situation  In  the  *•••  c0"r*< 
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n ••  Fake  " Kirk  \'<cdcr>  of  Yale,  making  a < lain,  Fir»t  Half 

oir\t.  Score:  Yale.  20:  West  Point,  0 


ml  Princr tun*  End  Princeton  Punting  from  her  Five- yard  Line 

ork.  Score:  Princeton,  12:  Columbia.  0 


.>1  the  Hide  Line  I /*  • • •>.«/  a /i/nm/  Kiri:  for  Hunt 

t • at  Philadelphia.  Score:  U.  of  P.,  6:  Carlisle.  0 

-L  GAMES,  SHOWING  THE  NEW  TACTICS 

k..  h«  authority  on  football,  will  be  found  on  page  1643  of  thta  l»?uo  ,,  , 
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COMPANY  K lay  off  to  the  right  through  u haze 
of  smoke.  thinning  away  like  u whiplash  to 
the  end  where  it  wax  most  exposed  to  the  wr 

withering  tire  of  the  enemy’s  trench.  Men'# 

faces,  distorted,  sweaty,  grimy,  peered  through 
the  fog  uf  burned  powder,  rifles  *ji«t  viciously  in  a con- 
tinuous roar,  and  occasional  gap#  in  the  khaki  line  wi  re  hocked  by 
little  crumpled  heaps  of  dead,  each  marked  with  scarlet.  Peppery 
jets  spurted  from  the  sand-lung*  la-hind  which  Company  K lay  as 
whining  Mausers  spluttered  to  a rc*ling-plaiv.  Shrieking  sheila 
nmdc  immense  parabolic  curves  far  altovc,  and  ton-  gaping  wounds 
in  the  earth  back  among  the  palms.  The  enemy's  gunner#  hadn’t 
yet  found  the  range.  Smoke  flouted  idly  over  a plain  swimming 
with  heat,  and  duncr-d  fantastically  in  the  still  air.  Over  all  blazed 
the  fierce  Cuban  sun. 

On  the  extreme  right  end  of  Company  K.  standing  holt-upright 
in  the  trench,  was  Marry,  tall,  thin,  and  bronzed  to  the  color  of 
the  khaki  he  wore.  He  was  loading  und  tiring  above  the  sand  bag* 
regularly  und  without  haste.  At  times  he  puiiM-d  and  curiously 
watched  the  sand  spurting  from  the  lwg»  under  bis  band.  Per- 
spiration poured  down  bis  face  and  drip|»ed  on  his  gun  butt  till 
it  slipped  in  his  hand.  Finally,  he  laid  the  rifle  aside,  tore  off 
his  khaki  coat,  and  flung  it  behind  him.  dripping  wet.  Then  he 
resumed  tiring,  swearing  at  the  heat  under  hi*  breath. 

Crouched  l#-*ide  Murry  in  the  trench  was  "Pug"  Moran,  a mov- 
ing spirit  of  the  old  Cherry  Hill  gang,  a fistic  gladiator  of  Division 
Street.  "Pug"  and  llurry  were  friends,  good  friends;  they  hud 
been  friends  since  the  old  "kid  days"  on  the  Hast  Side;  they 
had  fought  side  by  side  in  those  days,  und  they  had  fought  each 
other.  In  those  days,  too,  they  bad  loved  the  same  little  girl, 
Uu*ie  MH’uIlagh;  they  had  grown  up  loving  her.  It  was  only  a 
few  weeks  since  that  she  had  made  n choice.  It  was  Harry.  “ Pug" 
had  stuck  out  a fist  as  hard  a*  a keg  of  nails,  and  told  Hurry 
he  was  glad  of  it.  Rut  Harry  understood  when  “ Pug”  went  bad 
and  began  to  drink  too  much.  He  also  understood  when  "Pug” 
joined  the  regulars  to  go  away,  so  he  joined  too.  He  wanted 
" Pug  ” to  stay  straight,  and  proved  his  love  for  his  friend  by 
going  with  him. 

Now  in  the  trciR-h  " Png's  ” face  wore  that  same  fierce  ex- 
pression which  Harry  hud  often  seen  when  " Pug”  was  negotiating 
some  little  affair  which  was  of  far  more  iieisonal  moment  than 
the  present,  one;  the  under  jaw  protruded,  the  eyes  were  con- 
tracted, and  there  was  a sneer  about  his  lips.  He  was  fighting 
for  his  life;  Hurry  fought  impersonally.  Itoth  filled  their  rifles 
and  pumped  away,  neither  attempting  to  spruk  for  a long  time. 

“ If  my  mother  up  in  little  old  New  York  could  see  me  now 
she’d  Ik-  awful  worried,”  said  Harry,  after  a while,  to  the  unhear- 
ing  " Pug." 

The  smoke  cleared  a little  in  a puff  of  hot  wind,  and  Barn-  saw, 
far  across  the  field,  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a man  in  the 
enemy 'a  trencli.  The  umn  was  evidently  mu  officer.  There  was  the 
glint  of  the  sun  from  a bit  of  nietul  on  his  cup — a fascinating  lit- 
tle shinv  spot— an  excellent  thing  to  shoot  at.  Harry  took  careful 
aim  and  fired. 

“ Didn’t  get  him.”  he  said,  disgustedly,  as  the  cap  remained  in 
sight  above  the  trench.  Again  lie  fired,  and  for  the  third  time. 
Still  the  cap  was  there.  Harry  grew  angry. 

" If  I don't  get  him  this  time  I'll  go  over  there  after  him."  he 
declared,  grimly,  to  himself.  As  he  paused  to  reload  he  noticed 
that  his  hands  had  become  crackly  and  hard  and  perfectly  dry.  as 
if  they  had  Is-rn  scorched;  the  perspiration  which  lord  lieen  roll- 
ing down  his  face  hud  stopped.  Inside  there  was  u fire  which  tor- 
tured him.  gripped  pitilessly  at  hi*  vitals,  and  lie  gasped  for 
air  He  wanted  ice.  or — or  a cool  schooner  at  the  Dutchman’s,  he 
thought,  vaguely. 

Then,  as  lie  raised  his  rlllc  again  to  fire,  the  shiny  cap.  far 
away,  ls*gan  to  dunce;  a tree  which  #t«H*d  to  the  right  wc"  t>«' 
ing  across  llie  plain,  -linging  it*  urttw  uml  leg*.  It  was  t<  u ■ •!« 
»nii;  lie  knew  il.  After  u while  lie  would  fall  in  the  trem-b  nm 
tlu-v  would  take  him  away  und  park  him  in  icc  until  he  re-  > 

Rut  I'll  get  him  llr-t."  he  declared,  savagely,  and.  : -nr 

hi>  i ill**  straight  up  in  the  air,  lie  pulled  the  trigger.  T • shiny 
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cap  still  danced  grotesquely,  now  high  up,  now  to  the  right,  now 
to  the  left. 

“Ain’t  it  awful?”  asked  " Png.”  referring  generally  to  the  hid- 
eous uselessness  of  war. 

" I should  say  yes.”  said  Barry,  referring  to  the  heat. 

The  tree  was  now  leaping  up  and  down  clumsily.  Barry  was 
amused  us  he  watched  it.  Suddenly  where  there  hud  been  one 
there  were  two  tree*,  and  Harry  laughed  outright.  A shell  had  cut 
the  single  tree  in  two,  and  then  hail  couie  straight  on  toward  the 
centre  of  Company  K.  It  smashed  into  the  sand  bag*  fifty  feet 
from  Harry,  and  there  was  a great  upheaval  of  dirt  and  men  and 
rifles. 

" They've  got.  the  range  now  all  right  , all  right,”  he  heard 
" Pug"  say.  Whatever  else  be  said  was  l»»*t  in  the  rattle  of  the 
rifle-fire.  And  Harry  fought  on,  firing  at  funny  little  whirling  things 
far  up  in  the  air  "above  him.  Somewhere  up  there  the  shiny  cap 
was  floating,  elusive]}',  mockingly.  Always  it  shifted  it*  po*ition 
as  he  fired. 

" I'll  get  it.  I'll  get  it.  I'll  get  it,"  tic  was  saying,  and  lie  swuyed 
a little.  Then  dimly  he  knew  that  some  one  was  calling  his 
name,  lie  turned  at  the  shouted  command  of  the  eorporal. 

" Hurry,  you  fool,  get  down  in  the  trench,"  said  the  corporal. 

“ Oh,  I can’t  sec  nothing  when  I’m  down  there,"  Harry  com- 
plained. Hut  the  voice  steadied  him;  he  had  Ihs-ii  drifting  away. 
The  two  trees  quit  dancing;  they  only  reeled.  “ There  ain't  no  good 
sitting  down  here  in  a hole  shooting  ut  nothing."  Harry  remon- 
strated. 

" Shut  up  and  get  down  in  tin-  trench.”  ordered  the  corporal. 

Obediently  Harry  crouched  liehind  the  sund-hag*.  with  only  his 
pointed  hut  show  ing  above.  As  lie  w as  readjust  ing  himself  in  this 
new  position  a Mauser  Kicked  off  bis  hut.  Harry,  astonished, 
turned  and  picked  it  up. 

"Clues#  that  corporal  ain't  such  a fool  as  he  looks."  he  thought 
ns  he  examined  the  bullet-hole  in  the  hat.  " If  I'd  been  standing 
up  that  sure  would  have  hit  me  right  in  the  cheat-protector." 

Now  lie  mumbled  unintelligibly,  und  his  face  was  the  face  of 
death.  He  was  in  an  oven,  crinkling  up,  and  some  one  was  boring 
little  hot  hole#  in  his  head.  The  agony  of  it  maddened  him:  he 
shook  his  head  savagely.  Suddenly  lie  had  an  idea.  That  man 
with  the  shiny  thing  on  his  cup  was  doing  it  nil.  He  knew. 

An  awful  thought  came  to  him,  and  lie  turned  suddenly  to 
" Png.”  " 1 believe  somebody  over  there  is  shooting  ut  me,  lie 
said,  amazed.  Then,  cunningly:  "And  I know  who  it  is.  too.  1 
ain't  done  u tiling  to  him,  und  lie  shot  my  hut  off.  I'll  fix  him.” 

Hi  us,  for  the  flr*t  time,  Marry  realized  that  he  personally,  Harry, 
of  New  York,  was  being  shot  at  by  a mere  stranger,  a man  In* 
didn’t  know.  It  was  like  murder.  He  could  have  him  arrested. 
He  straightened  up  again  in  the  trench,  and  the  bawling  of  the 
eorporal  was  unheeded.  As  lie  aimed  he  felt  “ Pug  ” lurch  against 
his  feet. 

“ What  did  you  do  that  for?"  Harry  demanded,  fiercely,  as 
In*  looked  down.  “Pug's”  white  face  was  upturned;  it  was  per- 
fectly placid  now.  There  was  a round,  precise  hole  in  the  fore- 
heud.  Hurry  dropped  his  rifle  and  sank  down  in  the  trench. 
Oenlly  he  gathered  the  inert,  limp  body  in  his  arm#  and  strode, 
unheeding,  along  the  trench,  trampling  upon  dead  und  wounded. 
He  went  with  hi*  burden  straight  to  nis  Captain. 

“ They've  killed  * Pug,'  Cap.”  he  said,  simply.  “ And  I know- 
who  did  it,  too." 

" Put  I hut  IhmI  v down  und  go  back  to  your  place,”  said  the  Cap- 
tan  sharply. 

I tut . Cap,  they  killed  'Png.'”  Harry  repeated,  in  explanation. 
« dead.  A fellow  with  a shiny  cap  shot  him." 

‘ o back  to  the  trench,"  ordered  the  Captain.  Then,  more  gently. 

\'  re  going  in  in  a minute  now." 

Harry  livid  I lie  body  of  In*  friend  on  the  ground  tenderly  und 
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utiml  looking  nt  It  a moment.  Death  was  home  when  “ Pug " 
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•*  Cap.  let's  go  over  there."  said  Harry,  waving  his  hand,  stained 
with  the  blond  of  the  man  he  loved,  toward  the  distant  trench.  “ I 
want  to  get  my  hands  on  'em — I want  to  get  hold  of  that  fellow 
who  shot  my  hat  off.  lad's  go,  Cap.” 

The  Captain  looked  at  him  qtiei-rljr.  “Are  you  wounded?"  ho 
asked. 

“Wounded,  hell!”  said  Harry.  “ No.  I want  to  go  over  there.” 

“fin  buck  to  your  place."  said  the  Cuptain.  again.  "They  t<dd 
iis  to  stay  here,  and  we  will,  till — " 

As  Harry  looked  on,  one  whole  side  of  the  Captain's  head  went 
whirling  off.  spinning  like  a wheel,  and  rolled  011  the  ground.  The 
body  stood  upright  fur  a moment,  tlu-n  sank  down  and  lay  still. 
A .Mauser  had  struck  him  on  the  |Miint  of  the  t hin.  Harry  stood 
looking  at  this  Thing  which  had  been  a living,  breathing  man  an 
instant  before,  then  laughed  wildly  ...  it  was  so  ridiculous,  the 
Captain's  head  whirling  off  like  that,  when  he  was  talking.  . . . 
He  strode  l*ack  to  the  trench  . . . everything  was  unsatisfactory 
. . . couldn't  talk  to  any  one  without  him  being  killed.  . . . He 
didn't  sec  tin  shiny  eap  now.  . . . Then  he  heard  a shout  come  down 
the  trench. 

*'  We're  going  to  charge,"  it  said. 

Harry  took  a long  breath  and  waited,  lie  wasn't  hot  now;  he  was 
quite  comfortable.  Then,  after  an  age.  mine  the  hruy.cu  cry  of  the 
bugle,  clear  even  above  the  rattle  of  rilles.  Its  hist  notes  were 
lost  in  the  crashing  roar  of  u shell  which  smashed  the  left  end  of 
Company  K to  pieces.  Then  another  roar — it  might  have  been  an 
echo  ,,f  the  first — came  almost  under  Hurry's  feet,  and  he  felt 
himself  lifted.  He  fell,  struggled  to  tm  feet,  and  plunged  «m 
across  the  plain.  He  had  lust  his  rifle.  Com|wny  K,  daxrd,  be- 
wildered, anil  disorganized,  faltered. 

"Charge!"  came  a shriek  from  somewhere.  “Follow  Hnrryl” 

Barry  heard  faintly,  hut  he  was  thirty  yards  ahead,  nnd  alone. 
Then,  simultaneously  from  right  and  left,  the  khaki  line  hroke  out 
from  the  Ironical  green  of  the  background.  Hehind  Harry,  fol- 
lowing him.  the  remnant  of  Company  K came  charging  on,  hut  he 
didn’t  know  it. 

" Now  I'll  get 
that  fellow  with  the 
shin  y e a p,"  h e 
pasted. 

lie  ran  straight 
on  toward  that  point 
where  he  had  seen 
the  officer’s  cap.  The 
lines  on  either  side 
of  him  wavered  un- 
der a pitiless  fire, 
hut  Harry  run  on. 
unscathed,  exultant 
Iv.  Company  K. 
now  itself  again, 
was  forty  yards  !*•- 
hind  him  when  he 
liegun  to  elimb  into 
the  enemy’s  trench. 

A rifle  exploded 
under  hi*  nose. 

Through  the  haze 
he  saw  dimly  a 
shining  bit  of  metal 
on  an  officer’s  cup— 
an  officer  whose 
sword  was  upraised. 

Harry  had  a re- 
volver; lie  might 
have  shot  him.  In- 
stead he  raised  the 
revolver,  caught  the 
descending  blade  on 
it.  then  gripped  the 
officer  in  his  great 
arms. 

“ I knew  I’d  get 
you ! " hr  shout  - 
ed,  " You'll  shoot 
my  hat  off,  will 
you  ?" 

And  lie  flung  the 
officer  over  outside 
the  trench,  under 
the  trampling  feet 
of  the  khaki  clad 
men  who  were  climb 
iug  in.  The  sword 
fell  ut  Barry’s  feet. 

He  picked  it  up  and 
hacked  at  the  flag 
above  his  head;  it 
c a in  e fluttering 
down.  Then  he 
heard  the  victorious 
yell  of  his  com- 
rades. nnd  he  fell 
unconscious,  smiling. 

II 

Through  the  chaos 
of  unconsciousness 


Thai  night  “Pug"  came  and  ant  brttidc  him  on  the  col 


the  light  slowly  struggled  lack  to  Barry.  A gentle,  cool  hand  had 
pushed  across  his  brow.  It  must  be  his  mother’s.  He  lay  with 
rinsed  eyes,  trying  to  remember.  Little  bubbles  were  popping 
in  his  brain  and  crashing  against  his  skull  in  frightful  waves  of 
pain.  He  tried  to  raise  his  baud  to  his  head,  but  he  was  very 
tired,  ami  the  hand  fell  huek  weakly.  If  he  could  only  remember 
what  had  happened. 

Then,  at  last,  it  came.  He  knew.  Yes,  there  was  tirand  Street, 
twisting  and  dirty  and  hot  with  the  sun.  And  there  was  “ l’ug" 
and — and  Rosie,  pretty  little  Rosie  Met  'ullngh,  with  her  prim  lit- 
tle bobbing  skirts  and  her  chuggy  legs,  lie  loved  Rosie;  some  day 
when  he  grew  up  he  would  marry  her.  He  saw  himself  there  too — 
yes,  that  was  himself,  that  little  chap  with  the  checked  shirt  nnd 
the  new  striped  knee-trousers.  He  was  greedily  licking  a " hokey- 
pokey  ” paper.  He  hud  given  the  contents  to 'Rosie,  and  she  had 
smiled  at  him. 

Then  he  saw  a team  plunging  along,  dragging  a heavy  wagon 
which  careened  from  light  to  left.  There  were  shouts  of  warning 
from  the  sidewalk  to  Rosie,  who  stood  still  in  the  path  of  the 
maddened  horses.  He  rushed  forward,  flung  her  to  one  side,  then 
something  smashed  against  his  head.  He  saw  Casey,  the  cop,  run- 
ning toward  him.  He  tried  to  struggle  up  and  run  away  ...  he 
lay  in  Casey's  arms  . . . something  warm  and  ml  and  sticky  was 
on  his  face  ...  he  was  very  tired  ami  sleepy. 

Barry  opened  his  eyes.  He  was  in  a hospital,  perhaps  Bellevue. 
He  was  mildly  glad  ut  the  thought.  It  hud  alwuys  been  a vague 
ambition  to  go  to  lkdlevue,  something  to  boast  of  to  the  gang.  A 
nurse  in  white  was  licnding  over  him.  There  was  a pretty  red 
cross  on  her  arm,  and  everywhere  the  clean,  pungent  smell  of  iodo- 
form. He  wondered  where  Rosie  was.  He  would  ask  the  nurse, 
nnd  as  his  mind  slowly  frnmrd  the  question  he  was  awed  and  em- 
barrassed. 

“Was  Rosie  hurt!"  he  asked.  It  was  the  thin,  treble  voice  of 
a child. 

" Rosie!"  the  nurse  repeated,  nnd  a perplexed  wrinkle  came  to 
her  brow.  Then  she  realized,  and  her  pretty  eyes  sparkled  brightly 
— like  Rosie's.  **  Yes,  of  course;  she's  all  right,”  she  added,  gently. 

Barry  was  silent 
for  a moment.  A 
great  burden  had 
been  taken  away. 
Then,  in  a childish 
voice,  " Where’s 
mamma  ?“ 

“ Mamma  isn't 
here  now."  said  the 
nurse,  softly.  " Don't 
talk  any  more. 
You’d  better  go  to 
sleep  if  you  can.” 
Barry  closed  his 
eyes  wearily,  and 
lay  with  tangled 
thoughts  of  Rosie 
and  “ Pug  ” nnd 
mamma  running 
through  his  mind. 
The  little  hubbies 
were  still  popping 
fiercely,  and  he 
wanted  to  cry.  But 
he  wouldn't  — not 
before  the  pretty 
nurse,  anyway.  Per- 
haps after  mnnuna 
came  and  took  him 
in  her  soft  arms — 
Then  he  wondered 
what  the  gang 
would  msv  if  he 
cried.  No.  he 
wouldn’t  cry.  Blit 
the  pain  was  very, 
very  bad. 

Tims  Barry  lay 
for  a long  time. 
Then,  far,  far  away 
somewhere  he  heard 
a stirring  musical 
trill.  Something  in 
it  seemed  to  call  to 
him.  Barry,  he 
didn't  know  why. 
He  raised  himself 
slightly,  opened  his 
eyes,  ami  listened 
greedily.  Somehow 
it  suggested  soldiers, 
and  the  creak  of 
leather,  and  square 
shoulders,  and  glis- 
tening rilles.  Then 
he  knew.  It  was  a 
bugle  — the  Assem- 
bly. lie  sturted  to 
get  up. 

” No.  no.”  u id 
the  nurse,  quickly. 
“ You  must  lie 
still.” 
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*'  Hut  that's  for  me,”  said  Barry,  ami  his  voice  was  the  voice  of 
a man. 

” You  are  in  hospital,"  the  nurse  explained,  “ You  have  been 
ill.  You  must  be  quiet." 

**  I want  to  »ee  the  soldiers.”  Harry  snivelled,  like  a petulant 
child.  But  he  lay  clown  ngnin,  obediently,  listening.  After  a while 
he  heard,  faintly,  the  quick  rhythmic  thud,  thud,  thud  of  men 
marching,  then  the  sharp  command,  ‘‘Halt!" 

Then  Barry  knew. 

There  was  a field  swimming  with  heat,  the  whine  of  Mausers,  a 
tree  that  danced  grotesquely,  an  nfllcer  with  a little  shiny  thing  mi 
his  lint,  and  “Pug"  lay  dead  at  his  feet.  The  officer  had  shot 
him.  There  was  a run  across  a wide  field,  the  ping  of  Indicts  nil 
around  him,  a climb  into  a trench,  a struggle  with  an  officer. 

'*  He's  tin*  fellow  who  shot  my  hat  oil.  and  I'll  tlx  him  too.” 
said  Barry,  suddenly,  as  he  straightened  up  and  |>oiiitcd  an  aceu-iug 
linger  at  the  start  led  nurse.  “You  won't  let  me  get  up,  hut 
I’ll  get  even  with  him.” 

*'  Yea.  yea.”  said  the  nurse,  anxiously.  ••  But  you  must  lie  still.” 

The  eyes  were  pleading,  like  Hosif’i,  and  looking  into  them  Barry 
‘link  back  on  the  exit  weakly,  lie  closed  his  eyes  ami  lay  quiet, 
thinking  of  the  awful  crime  of  the  officer  who  had  shot  " Hug.” 
But  still  that  wasn't  us  important  ns  the  fact  that,  the  officer  had 
shot  olT  bis  hat — Barry's.  After  a while  he  would  get  out  of  the 
hospital,  and  then — 

“ I’ll  fix  him  for  that.  I’ll  tlx  him,”  he  said  to  himself  time 
and  again. 

Barry  heard  a heavy  step,  and  caught  the  grateful  odor  of  strong 
tohncco.  A solid,  ungentle  hand  gripped  his  wrist. 

” How  is  he!”  he  heard  a man  ask. 

“ He’s  conscious,  but  delirious.”  said  the  nurse. 

“ Pulse  is  nearly  right."  said  the  man.  ” He's  getting  on.  The 
sun  and  that  cut  on  the  head  will  make  him  foolish  for  a few  days. 
If  he  wants  to  get  up  let  him  do  it  and  talk  to  the  other  men. 
'Hint  *11  help  elnir  his  head.” 

For  two  days  Barry  lay  there,  and  then  he  was  permitted  to  go 
outside,  where  other  convalescent*  rested  in  the  shadow  of  the  hos- 
pital. There,  gaunt  and  cadaverous,  he  lay  silently  for  hours  in 
the  peaceful  -hade,  gazing  out  over  the  parade-ground,  thinking 
moo<  Illy.  He  would  let  no  one  talk  to  him;  In-  oheved  orders 
mechanically  without  complaint.  But  he  knew  his  time  would 
come.  He  would  get  even,  and  he  wouldn’t  tell  anybody  before- 
hand, because — well,  they  might  try  to  stop  him.  Then  one  day, 
when  he  was  feeling  ucli  and  strong,  an  aide  cann-  to  him. 

” Colonel  Slang  orders  that  von  report  to  him  immediately  with 
me."  said  the  aide. 

'*  What  have  I done  now?"  Barry  demanded,  suspiciously.  Once 
liefore  he  had  been  summoned  before  lii-  Colonel  and  unmercifully 
ragged  almut  -oyie  trivial  breach  of  discipline. 

The  aide  looked  at  him  curiously,  and  together  they  walked  ai-ro-s 
the  pu rude-ground  to  K camp.  There  the  old  company  was  drawn 
up.  When  Harry  appeared  there  was  a rousing,  ripping  shout,  ami 
he  heard  his  name  callid  many  times,  He  didn’t  know  why.  Some 
one  placed  a rille  in  his  hands. 

“ Private  Barry,  fall  in."  came  a command  from  somewhere. 

Barry  obeyed  mechanically,  taking  liis  old  place  at  the  extreme 
right  end.  It  was  good  to  feel  a lille  again  on  hi-  shoulder,  hut 
a new  matt  stood  lieside  him.  not  " I’ug." 

“Forward,  march!"  entile  the  command,  and  K moved  off  to- 
wards division  lii-adquartei «.  There  Barry  saw  the  General  coni 
rustnding  and  Colonel  Stung  seated  in  front  of  a tent,  with  their 
aides  clustered  almut  them.  K halted,  and  the  men  stood  at  at- 
tention. The  General  and  Colonel  Suing  talked  together  for  a 
moment,  and  the  Colonel  indicated  Itnrry. 

" Private  Barry,  stand  forward!”  ordered  the  (ieneral. 

With  teeth  clenched  Barry  obeyed,  raising  his  hand  in  salute, 
lie  hud  done  something  wrong.  He  was  going  to  be  puni-hed  for 
it.  If  he  were  locked  up  it  might  mean  that  the  officer  with  the 
shiny  hat  would  get  away.  Therefore  he  was  on  the  defensive. 

“ Private  Barry,  you're  from  New  York,  1 believe!”  asked  the 
General. 

*'  Yes.  sir.”  said  Barry,  suspiciously. 

“ You  enlisted — when!" 

“ Five  weeks  before  the  lighting  began,  sir.” 

“ What  were  the  circumstance-  of  your  enlistment!” 

Barry  thought  it  w.is  a trap:  he  would  Is-  careful  or  he  would 
be  ra tight. 

“ Well,  sir.”  he  said,  finally,  fumbling  his  word*.  “ my  friend. 
4 Pug’  Moran,  Iip  joined,  and — and  he  was  rather  reckless,  «nd — 
and  I likt-fl  him.  and  I joined  because  he  did — to  sort  of  look  out 
for  him.  We’d  lm-n  chums  over  on  Cherry  Hill,  and  I hated  1o 
see  him  come  down  here  by  himself.  I couldn't  tell  what  might 
happen  to  him." 

The  General  attributed  Barry’s  ctiilmrrassaimt  to  a far  different 
motive  than  it-  real  one.  And  Barry  was  now  convinced  that 
there  was  some  «lv  plot  ngain-1  him.  and  |a>—  ihlv  " Png"  u-  well. 
He  was  fencing  for  his  freedom,  iM-rhup*  his  life.  The  General 
smiled  kindly. 

“Private  Moron,  -land  forward.”  said  the  Gmcral.  lie  wanted 
to  see  the  friend  of  thi«  man  Rarrv:  this  man  who  apparently  bad 
no  idea  of  the  meaning  of  fear,  who  eliminated  death  as  n js>-- 
si  hi  I it  v. 

" Private  Moran,  stand  forward."  the  General  eoinmamhsl  again. 

There  was  a pause.  Nobody  stirred. 

“ Pardon  me,  «ir."  said  Barry,  and  lie  glanced  bark  at  Hie  place 
where  “ Pug"  bad  been  once.  " He  ain’t  here.  sir.  He  died  in  the 
trench  that  day  A fellow  with  a shiny  lint  shot  him."  11c  stopped 
for  a moment.' tln-n  went  on.  defiantly.  “ lie's  dead,  hut  if  there’s 

there’s  nnv  charge  ngain-t  him  too.  sir,  1 guess  I can  stand  'em 
lad  It.” 


The  General  turned  womleringlv  and  spoke  to  Colonel  Stung,  then 
turned  back.  Barry  felt  the  perspiration  start ; he  would  not  jier- 
mit  any  one  to  say  anything  against  “ Pug.” 

"Private  Barry,”  continued  the  General,  “I  have  received  a 
communication  from  the  Secretary  of  War  regarding  you.  1 will 

read  it:  ‘ Kx press  to  Private  Harry.  Company  K.  Regiment, 

my  commendation  for  gallantry  nit  the  field.’  Later  I shall  take 
formal  and  more  suh-tantial  steps  to  have  him  rewarded.’”  The 
General  then  paused,  and  there  wan  a tremor  of  excitement  down 
the  line  of  Company  K. 

“What  for!"  demanded  Barry.  It  was  a trick,  a plot,  of  some 
kind. 

“ Since  that  time.  Mr.  Burry."  the  General  continued,  “ I have 
been  informed  that  Congress  will  la*  asked  to  vote  you  a medal 
for  heroism  on  the  field.  Your  tut  in  battle  was  that  of  a true 
-oldier  and  one  to  stand  us  an  example  to  your  comrades.  .Menu- 
while  I have  been  ordered  to  notify  you  of  your  promotion  to  a 
second  lieu  tenancy,  and  your  assignment  to  Company  K for  nerv- 
ier. Stand  forward  and  receive  your  commission." 

Barry  accepted  mechanically  (his  simple  expression  of  a country'* 
admiration  for  a brave  son.  and  stood  fingering  his  eoniitiis-ion 
vroitderingly. 

“ And  I would  like  to  shake  the  band  of  a brave  man."  said  the 
Genera L Then,  curtly,  “ That’a  all." 

Then  Company  K went  mad  with  enthusiasm.  Barry  stood  with 
head  bowed,  oblivious  of  the  cheering  company  Is-hind  him.  Final 
ly.  when  the  tumult  had  antisided,  be  raised  hi-  head,  assumed 
again  the  attitude  of  attention,  and  lifted  his  hand  in  salute.  - 

” Pardon  me,  sir,”  he  said  to  the  General,  " but  ain’t  there  noth- 
ing nice  to  be  done  for  ’ Pug’!  He’s  dead,  you  know,  and  I ain't. 
I don't  see  why  this  is  for  me  and  nothing  for  him.” 

The  General  looked  from  Barry  to  Colonel  Stang. and  Company  K 
gaped  at  Barry  in  uma/cnu*nt. 

" 1 thought.  Colonel  Stung,  that  this  man  had  fully  recovered." 
said  the  General,  severely. 

“It  was  so  rr|K>rted  to  me."  said  Colonel  Stang.  “I  presume 
the  sun  has  been  too  much  for  him." 

” I don't  think  it's  right."  Barry  went  on.  recklessly.  The  lit- 
tle group  of  which  the  General  was  the  centre  was  no  longer  on  the 
ground;  it  was  swinging  and  swaying  in  the  air  above.  Barry's 
eyes  followed  it  with  difficulty.  " You've  got  to  do  something  for 
‘ i’ttg.’  I don't  want  this  unless  he  gets  one."  and  he  clenched 
the  commission  fiercely  in  his  fist.  “ 1 didn't  fight  because  I 
wanted  to.  I went  over  there  thut  day  because  that  fellow  with 
the  shiny  can  shot  my  hut  off.  He'-  the  mun  who  killed  ‘ Pug,’  too. 
I’ll  fix  him  for  it.  I'll  fix  him  for  it." 

Barry  was  moving  his  hands  excitedly.  Then  off  to  his  right 
he  niw  a detachment  of  men  swinging  by  with  three  prisoners  be- 
Iween  them.  On  the  hat  of  one  was  a shiny  hit  of  metal  which 
flu-lied  buck  the  glint  of  the  situ. 

” There  lie  is  now!”  said  Barry,  suddenly.  He  flung  down  his 
rille  and  ran  reeling  across  the  -pace  which  separated  him  from 
the  -hiiiv  cap.  “ I'll  livt  I get  hint  this  time!*'  and  he  plunged 
straight  in.  past  the  rifles  of  the  guards,  and  clutched  at  a pris- 
oner’s throat.  There  mu-  h fierce  struggle,  then  Barry  lay  -till 
again. 

That  night  Barry  raved  and  shrieked  in  a straight- jacket.  Far 
out  on  the  picket-line  a sentry  heard  and  shuddered. 

Ill 

Fearfully  seeking  in  a newspaper  list  of  battle-slain  the  name 
of  Hairy,  Boole  McCnllagh  found  Moran,  and  mud  a little  in 
pity.  Then  her  eye*  rati  on  down  the  long  eulumn  of  wounded. 
There  was  Barry.  “Slight  cut  on  head ; will  recover,”  the  despatch 
said,  tersely,  Rosie  breathed  n deep,  grateful  sigh  of  relief.  Barry 
was  safe!  All  else  in  the  world  mattered  not  when  that  was 
said.  He  would  come  back  to  her;  all  the  tense  love  she  bore  the 
man  rejoiced  fiercely  at  the  thought.  Barry  would  come  hack! 

And  "Pug”? 

With  Harry  he  had  represented  all  she  had  ever  known  of 
friendship  with  men.  She  was  sorry,  yet  she  didn't  forgel  that  it 
was  " Pug"  who  hud  taken  Harry  away.  It  was  “ I’ug"  who  had 
led  Barry  into  danger;  it  was  “Pug’s"  fault  now  that  Barry  lay 
wounded  in  Cuba : always  it  had  been  “ Png’*  ” fault  when  Barry 
was  away  from  her. 

From  the  time  “Pug"  had  asked  her  to  1«e  his  wife  and  she 
hail  refused  because  of  her  love  for  Harrv,  -lie  hail  never  felt  -lire 
of  all  of  Barry’s  heart.  She  felt,  in  a little  jealous  way,  that  she 
only  shared  it  with  “Pug."  Then  when  "Pug"  began  to  drink 
and  Barry  -till  was  his  friend  -lie  resented  it.  She  didn’t  under 
-tunil  flint  love  of  man  for  man  which  held  them  together.  She  was 
glad  when  she  knew  "Pug"  had  enlisted  and  was  going  away; 
Inter,  when  she  knew  that  Harry  would  follow  him  even  to  war. 
she  was  li cart-broken  and  a little  angry  It  was  not.  fair  to  her 
for  him  to  endanger  his  life. 

lint  now  “Pug"  was  dead.  She  felt  for  the  first  time  that 
Harry  was  her  own,  all  her  own.  The  jietty  anger  and  jealousy 
which  had  been  growing  in  her  heart  were  melted  into  pity  for 
Burry’s  friend,  yet  she  felt  it  was  fur  the  lust  that  death  had 
given  her  the  wind**  heart  of  the  man  -he  loved.  He  would  come 
Imek  to  In  r.  n hero,  her  hero.  She  wrote  to  Barry  something  of 
this:  the  letter  horn  many  pitiful  little  tear-stains. 

Her  letter  nunc  to  the  hospital,  where  Barry  was  under  guard, 
on  tin*  dav  after  his  promotion.  Outwardly  lie  was  him-elf  again: 
vet  Hie  blaze  of  madness  run  riot  in  hi-  brain.  Onlv  one  thought 
lay  there,  and  it  look  shape  in  a distorted  vision  Barry  saw  of 
himself  tearing  the  throat  of  an  officer,  and  a lolling  tongue  and 
a purplish  fucr  At  time-  lie  could  ulino-t  feel  bis  finger-  sinking 
into  the  -oft  lle-li  of  u human  throat,  and  he  knew  when  the  time 
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came  he  would  take  that  shiny  thing  front  the  officer's  hat  to 
Rosie,  and  she  would  be  glad. 

It  was  I he  thought  of  Rosie,  a Hash  of  sanity  through  the  ml 
haw*  of  madness,  which  made  Barry  change  his  plans  of  revenge. 
If  it  were  not  for  her  he  would  walk  across  the  parade-ground  now 
to  the  tents  where  he  knew  the  captured  officers  lived,  among  them 
the  man  he  had  thrown  over  the  trench,  and  kill  him.  But  then 
he  would  lie  caught;  he  couldn't  go  hack  to  Rosie,  and  he  must 
go  hack  to  her.  Therefore  he  must  wait  and  plan  mi  he  could  have 
his  revenge  and  go  l«uok  to  Rosie  too. 

In  his  madness  Barry  was  cunning,  lie  knew  he  was  mad.  lie 
must  convince  them  that  he  was  not.  Then  they  would  give 
him  greater  freedom;  then  would  come  his  opportunity.  So  Barry 
inrely  spoke.  He 
wh*  cureful  to  con- 
ceal that  little  glit- 
ter which  cuine  into 
his  eye*  sometimes, 
lie  wus  quiet  mid 
olicdicnt.  lie  was 
trying  to  make  them 
think  that  he  had 
forgotten  all  about 
the  shiny  cap. 

When  Rosie's  let- 
ter came  there  was 
a line* t inn  whether 
it  should  lie  given  to 
Barry.  The  surgeon 
decided  it. 

“ Give  it  to  him," 
lie  said.  “ Harry's 
a little  datfy.  that's 
all.  He  needs  to  be 
reminded  of  some- 
thing at  home.  If 
it’s  from  his  sweet- 
heart it  may  help 
clear  his  mind." 

So  Barry  got  the 
letter.  He  clutched 
it  eagerly,  and  se- 
creted it  until  no 
one  was  looking. 

Then  he  read  it.  Ills 
teeth  closed  hard, 
and  he  read  it  over 
ninny  times  until 
sentences  were  in- 
delibly impressed  on 
his  mind. 

“ . . . take  rare  of 
yourself.  ...  It 
would  kill  me  if 
anything  happened 
to  you.  . . . I'm  sorry 
for  Pug.  . . . he  was 
drinking  too  much, 
ami  perhaps  it's  for 
the  last  that  he 
died  like  a man.  . . . 

Now  I know  you 
will  be  all  mine.  . . . 

I always  hlained 
Pug  for  taking  you 
nwny.  . . . Now  he 
can’t  any  more/' 

Barry  luuglied. 

“tJood  news?" 
asked  one  of  his 
guards. 

“Fin  e,”  s a i d 
llarrv,  between  his 
teeth. 

Strange  thoughts 
were  speeding 
through  his  tangled 
b r a i n.  He  felt 
again  the  little  hub- 
bies crashing.  hii«I 
he  set  his  teeth 
(irmly  against  the 
pain.  If  they  would 
only  stop  for  a lit- 
tle’ while  so  he 

isuild  think.  His  mind  grasped  at  elusive  things  which  would 
have  made  it  nil  clear  rouVd  he  have  Init  reached  them. 

" She  mustn't  say  that  nlxiut  him."  he  told  himself,  bitterly, 
fiercely.  " She  "ha ‘n't  talk  about  him  that  way.  ' Pug  ’ was  my 
frknd.  Rho  sha’n't.  she  sha’n't.  I say.  I’ll  kill  her  if 
she  does!" 

That  night  when  the  lights  in  the  hospital  were  low  ami  nil  was 
still  ami  quiet  save  for  the  indolent  breeze  stirring  the  long  palm- 
leaves  outside,  " Pug"  came  ami  sit  beside  him  on  the  cot.  There 
was  a round,  precise  hole  in  his  forehead.  Hurry  wasn't  sur- 
prised: it  was  perfectly  right  mid  proper  that  "Pug"  should  he 
there,  und  they  talked  together  comfortably  for  a long  time — of 
Rosie. 

" She  ain't  good  enough  for  me  and  you,"  said  " Pug."  “ She 
hated  me  Inciiiih'  you  loved  me.  She  ain't  good  enough  for  me  ami 
you — she  ain’t  good  enough,  she  ain't  good  enough." 


.4 Nil  Ac  flung  the  officer  over  outride  the  trench 


And  “Pug"  disappeared,  leaving  Itarry  with  arms  outstretched 
into  the  intangible,  seeking  his  friend. 

Next  day  Itarry  was  cheerful.  He  laughed  frequently  and 
whistled  a great  ileal. 

“ Now  that’s  something  like,"  said  one  of  Ids  gourds, 

When  the  surgeon  made  his  rounds  all  of  Harry’s  good  humor 
was  told  to  him.  He  Inokrd  nt  Harry  suspiciously. 

" The  letter  did  it."  said  the  guard. 

“ Look  here,  Barry,”  said  the  surgeon,  und  he  guxrsl  deeply' 
into  the  shifting,  nervous  eyes.  “ I>»  you  mind  if  I see  the 
letter?" 

“ Sun*  I do."  said  Harry.  " It's  from  my  girl.” 

'*  How  do  you  feel?"  the  surgeon  asked,  after  a brief  pause. 

“ Fine  ns  silk." 
■*n  id  Barry. 

The  surgeon 
laughed,  latter  that. 
«lay,  by  his  order, 
Barry  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  hot 
hospital  tfi  a single 
tent  cut  under  the 
trees,  where  it  was 
cool.  Here  Barry 
was  to  sleep,  with  a 
guard  nt  Ids  door. 
When  Barry  heard 
the  order  he  clench- 
ed his  teeth  tightly 
to  keep  from  shout- 
ing. He  knew  now 
the  surgeon  thought 
he  had  forgotten 
that  shiny  thing  on 
the  cap.  But  he 
hadn't  forgotten. 
Now  lie  would  fix 
that  officer.  And 
then,  if  lie  shouldn't 
l»c  caught,  he  might 
fix  Rosie  tan.  The 
jade!  She  hated 
" Pug."  his  friend, 
nnd  lie  wouldn't 
stand  for  that.  He 
would  tear  her 
white  throut  to 
pieces. 

llarrv  went  to  his 
eat  curly  that  night, 
uml  pretended  to  lie 
asleep.  The  guard . 
drowsy  in  the  warm 
air.  remained  out- 
side tiie  tent.  For 
hours  Burry  lay  si- 
lent. then  he  rose 
cautiously  so  the  col 
wouldn't  squeak, 
and.  snakelike, 
crept  tn  the  door  of 
the  tent.  The  guard’s 
•sick  was  turned. 
Barry  gathered  him- 
self and  sprang  for- 
ward. 'winging  his 
right  savagely.  Ilis 
fist  caught  the 
guard  Mow  the  ear, 
and  lie  went  down 
without  n sound. 
It  was  one  of 
" Pug's  " favorite 
blows.  Then,  crouch* 
ilig  in  the  shadows. 
Barry  stood  still  for 
n time.  He  heard 
nothing  to  disturb 
him. 

Likr  an  impalpa- 
ble sjiectre  of  the 
night  In*  crept  away 
through  the  dark, 
straight  across  the 
parade-ground.  The 

lust  of  blood  was  in  his  veins,  but  be  must  lie  careful,  lie  must  not 
Is*  stopped.  He  licked  his  lips  greedily,  nnd  hi*  |siwerful  hands 
opened  and  closed  spasmodically  n*  lie  approached  the  little 
group  of  tents  where  the  captive  officers  were  quartered.  A 
•entry  strolled  along,  nnd  he  wuitrd  until  he  was  at  the  end  of 
his  beat,  then  started  for  the  centre  lent.  There  lay  his  man — 
the  fellow  with  the  shiny  cap — the  man  who  murdered  " Pug.” 
Nothing  could  slop  him  now!  Kxult.mtly  he  slraightcued  up. 
ami  a twig  crackled  underfoot. 

“ Who  giM-s  there?"  demanded  the  sentry,  sharply. 

Barry  didn't  answer;  he  went  on.  running.  The  sentry,  with 
rille  ready  for  action,  rushed  toward  him. 

“ (Juirn  i ire*"  he  demanded.  It  had  occurred  to  him  that  the 
Hum i*  might  Is*  that  of  one  of  the  Spanish  officers. 

" Ah.  take  a walk.”  said  Barrv.  He  iaii  for  the  officer's  tent, 
(Continued  on  fntgc  /O'-fJ  vf  Adcertiginy  rlion.J 
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My  Idea  of  “Monna Vanna 

By  Bertha  Halit. h 


S'NCE  the  night  of  my  first  appearance  at  the  Mnuhuttaii 
Theatre  in  Maurice  Maeterlinck's  " Monna  Vanna,"  many 
laoplc  have  asked  me  for  my  opinion  of  the  character,  my 
Idea  of  the  play  itself,  ami  my  folding  regarding  the 
philosophy  of  the  author.  It  has  lieen  difficult  to  answer 
these  questions  fairly  and  without  prejudice.  Only  after  a con- 
siderable familiarity  with  the  rAle  in  actual  performance  is  it 
possible  to  detach  oneself  sufficiently  to  form  a dispassionate  esti- 
mate; and  I am  just  la-ginning  to  tie  able  to  stand  apart  from  the 
character  and  the  piny  and  to  have  a definite  opinion  of  them. 

To  me,  (Horanna  seems  not  in  the  least  an  intricate  character 
psychologically.  She  is,  to  my  mind,  one  who  renresenta  the  ideal 
of  womanly  gentleness,  truth,  and  fortitude,  flcr  love  for  her 
husbund,  i Initio,  is  deep  and  abiding,  and  when  she  is  culled  upon 
to  go  to  the  tent  of  Prinsimlle,  that  by  her  sacrifice  she  may  save 
the  people  of  I’isa,  the  wife  struggles  with  the  heroine  in  her 
nature.  She  does  not,  ns  docs  the  old  J/nrco.  look  upon  life  and 
events  from  the  mountain-top  of  the  philosopher.  His  view  is  im- 
personal, aloof.  Hers  is.  of . necessity,  limited/  She  realizes  aim* 
dy  that  by  giving  herself  to  prinsiealle  she  may  save  the  city 
mm  destruction.  The  enterprise  is  riqivlhnt  and  hideous  to  her. 
Beyond  the  great  terror  of  meeting  the  unknown  iMrbarian,  she 
must  face  the  terrors  of  the  journey  alone,  by  night,  to  his  tent. 
To  me,  her  action  in  going  seems  the  bravest  that  may  be  imagined. 
And  added  to  her  fear  and  dread  of  what  is  to  la*,  comes  the 
sudden  shock  of  realization  that  Uuitla  does  not  understand.  I 
think  that  in  that  moment  (iiorassa  is  transformed  from  a gentle, 
loving  woman  to  a heroine  of  tin-  nohlrst  qualities. 

In  the  second  net,  which  is  the  quietest  of  the  three,  comes  the 
real  test.  Here  (3 iu vanna,  feeling  that  "he  has  won  her  spiritual 
1m  I tie  by  bringing  herself  to  the  sacrifice,  is  suddenly  confronted 
with  n 'complication  of  which  she  did  not  dream.  Finding  that 
Prinsivatlc  Is  not  the  barbarian  she  had  thought:  that  he  is  her 
childhood  friend:  that  he  lovex  her  nobly  instead  of  sensually,  and 
that  he  intends  to  spa  re  her  from  disgrace,  she  is  assailed  by  a 
variety  of  mood*  that  almost  overwhelm  her.  All  the  nobility  of 
her  character  must  la*  called  into  play  in  order  that  she  may 
not  fall  victim  to  one  nr  another  of  her  swiftly  passing  emotions. 
Here  Mueterlinck  makes  the  heaviest  demand  upon  the  resources 
of  flic  actress.  The  climax  of  the  second  act,  where  fSiontnnn 
starts  to  lead  Prinzirallr  liack  to  Pisa,  to  tel]  Onirlo  the  wonderful 
story  of  her  deliverance  and  to  demand  his  protection  ami  hos- 
pitality for  the  man  who  was  their  foe — this,  I think,  is  a moment 
of  spiritual  ecstacy  such  ns  is  very  rarely  found  in  the  drama. 


The  requirements  of  the  third  act  are  largely  in  the  direction 
of  technical  ability.  Or,  rather,  it  may  Ik*  that  the  mental  aspect 
seems  to  take  a subordinate  place  Iw-lore  the  swiftness  of  the 
diysical  action.  It  is,  1 think,  a splendid  climax.  both  Intel- 
ectually  and  dramatically,  yet  it  deals  with  one  series  of  emotions 
— her  dying  love  for  her  hu«lmnd  and  the  full  awakening  of  her 
love  for  Prinrirallc. 

Much  as  the  play  of  “ Monna  Vanna  " demands  of  the  players, 
it  makes  also  a considerable  demand  upon  the  auditor.  It  is  a 
play  concerned  throughout  with  elemental  impulses  and  emotions. 
While  it  contain*,  beneath  the  surface,  much  of  the  symbolism  that 
few  works  of  Maeterlinck  are  entirely  without,  it  has  nothing  of 
the  shadowy  mysticism  and  vagueness  of  intention  characteristic 
of  his  earlier  plays— of  *'  I’f-llous  ct  MMisande,"  for  example,  and 
''1.0  Mort  de  Tintagilcs.”  “ Monna  Vanna " makes  an  entirely 
definite  and  universal  npjtcal;  it  is  perfectly  intelligible  even  to 
the  rasunl  theatre-goer  who  docs  not  care  to  penetrate  very  deeply 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  dramatic  action.  While  " P#1  Ira*  et 
.Melisande " requires,  in  a sens*-,  a special  audience.  " Monna 
Vanna  " make*  its  i-fTct-t  directly  and  irresistibly  u|mhi  all  classes 
of  playgoer* — which  i«  proven  iiv  the  fact  that  it  ha*  I wen  per- 
formed in  alin<>*t  every  European  country  with  pronounced  suc- 
cess; in  Vienna,  for  example,  it  had  a run  of  two  hundred  nights. 
It  is  not  a play  to  appeal  to  a lazy  mind.  Its  greatest  beauties 
are  for  those  who  think  do-ply.  earnestly,  and  philosophically. 
There  is  so  much  significance  in  every  line  that  one  i»  almost 
tempted  to  repeat,  fearing  lest  the  hearer  may  not  have  oblnincd 
the  full  value  of  the  author's  thought.  In  playing  irioranna  my 
constant  aim  and  endeavor  is  to  make  the  auditors  realize  fully 
the  beauty  that  we  who  have  studied  it  long  and  diligently  know 
so  well.  I am.  I think,  more  anxious  at  every  moment  during  the 
performance*  that  Maeterlinck's  wonderful  art  diould  la-  under- 
stood and  appreciated  at  its  full  worth  than  I am  that  my  inter- 
pretation of  I!  io  vanna  la*  approved. 

It  is  a pleasure  for  me  to  feel  Hint  I am  concerned  in 
extending  the  acomiintam-c  of  tin*  public  with  Maeterlinrk  ns  a 
dramatist.  Widely  known  as  he  is  to  Americans  in  his  capacity 
as  poet  and  philosopher,  we  have  had  in  this  country  hut  littlr 
knowledge  of  him  as  a dramatist.  A number  of  the  earlier  plays 
have,  it  is  true,  la-en  presented  from  time  to  time;  but  these  were 
intended  for  the  library  rather  than  for  the  stage.  It  is  the  privi- 
lege of  Mr.  Fiske,  myself,  and  my  associates  that  we  have  been  the 
first  to  introduce  Maeterlinck  to  English-speaking  audiences  in 
America  as  a practical  and  effective  dramatist. 
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A RECENT  PORTRAIT  OF  MISS  JULIA  MARLOWE 

M'**  M a rioter  ap/nami  at  th,-  K airier  boeLrr  Theatre  on  October  Hi  in  an  elaborate  nnrnl  of  "'The  Tannnij  of  the  Shrew  " 
pfatfinq  ••  hallo  n„<  " /„  the  I’,  t,  „.  h,o  ” „/  Ur.  //  Soth.m.  On  tstobr  .1o  V.s*  Marion,  an, I Mr  Sol  torn  appmml  in 
Jl<r  Vrtrkaml  of  Venire"  Th.  Shaken/, rare  s.anon  at  thr  h nirl:e,  Inn- her  in-rnr*  ronmrr, nil.)  irilh  Hen  tin  .I’m  nrii.lh,  in  the 
Mi'nhrlhan  manor  t.  at  !/*  >../<  /•«,. A m Hall,  anil  K'.h.  rt  It  Manlell'n  pmemlatinn  of  firr  of  tlu  traiprti.  a at  the  Hnnt.  n The 
fire — Braking  three  prom  mint  .\ew  York  ptayhou*.  a derated  to  frcrformancet  of  Shakea/nare 
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Correspondence 


OPINIONS  ON  "OUR  RECORD  IN  PORTO  RICO” 

N»W  Von*  rf.  toot 

To  the  Editor  of  H nr  per  a Weekly: 

Sir. — Will  you  permit  n Porto  Rican  In  express  bin  grateful 
feelings  apropos  of  the  interesting  observations  roiwernlng  our 
island's  affairs  which  are  being  printed  in  the  columns  of  your 
splendid  magazine T The  opportune  publication  of  those  articles 
at  the  psycho'oyieal  moment  when  Porto  Rico  is  preparing  to 
remonstrate  liittcrh  this  winter  in  Congress  against  hrr  lack  of 
self-rule  for  purposes  of  government,  clearly  demonsl ratr*  that 
your  patriotic  paper  has  a conscience  that  makes  itself  felt  in 
all  that  it  does. 

As  Mr.  Charles  W.  Tyler,  your  sppvial  commissioner  in  Porto 
Rico,  is  a brave,  earnest,  and  honorable  man  who  Ims  not  sub- 
merged his  citizenship  in  the  zeal  of  professional  endeavor,  I take 
the  liliertv  to  call  his  attention  to  cert  sin  contradictory  state- 
ments made  In'  him  which  do  uot  accord  with  the  facts.  He  says 
in  his  first  letter: 

“ Making  due  allowance  for  the  inevitable  rneial  points  of  fric- 
tion, the  attitude  of  Porto- Ricans  towards  American*,  as  Amer- 
icans. may  be  fairly  described  as  friendly.  For  the  American 
nation  and  towards  American  institutions  the  sentiments  dominant 
arc  those  of  re-«|*eet  and  admiration.  . . . Rut  the  newspapers  here 
which  are  leading  the  aiiii-Auu-riean  crusade,  to  the  credit  of 
their  chivalry,  la-  it  said,  made  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  dis- 
aster of  a drunken  chief  of  department.” 

And  in  his  third  article,  just  published,  there  occur  some  decla- 
rations as  inconsistent  with  the  above  as  if  they  had  Iks-ii  written 
by  another  person  with  a different  standard  of  judging: 

‘‘The  hostile  elements  here  have  ocnductcd  and  arc  conducting 
an  anti- American  crusade  which  has  become  exceedingly  bitter. 
Three  of  these  journals — El  llertildo  Enpahol,  El  Itolelin  Uereautil 
dr  Puerto  Rico,  and  La  Correaftondt  uria — are  owned  by  Spaniards. 
...  At  times  the  attacks  have  gone  lievond  all  Isninds  of  decency.” 
As  a native  Porto-Rican.  and  as  the  New  York  political  corre- 
spondent of  the  last-named  p-iper — which,  by  the  way,  is  printing 
simultaneously  in  San  Juan  Mr.  Tvler**  articles  translated  into 
Spanish — I have  noticed  two  ai1iim.it ions  of  your  yomuiis*ioner 
which  I desire  to  explain  in  justice  to  Porto  Rico.  First,  I venture 
to  state  that  there  is  no  such  anti-Americanism  in  my  country 
as  he  describe  a.  There  is.  of  course,  an  anti  administration  party 
endeavoring  to  right  the  wrongs  indicted  on  Porto  Rico  by  the 
Washington  administration,  n growing  party  whose  only  purpose 
is  to  compel  the  American  government  to  adopt  American  methods 
in  our  beloved  island.  I.  for  one.  am  not  anti-American,  for  I 
accompanied  General  Miles's  army  of  invasion  to  plant  the  glori- 
ous Stars  and  Stri|ies  in  Porto  Rico.  n record  of  which  I uni  very 
proud;  and  I.  for  one.  shall  not  desist  in  my  propaganda  against 
the  present  system  of  assimilating  colonic*.  Second,  Im  Com* 
spondcticia  dr  Puerto  Rim,  the  island's  leading  paper,  is  not  the 
property  of  n Spaniard.  It  is  a thoroughly  native  paper,  owned 
by  n genuine  Porto-Rican.  with  u native  record  that  goes  far  to 
make  of  its  director,  I)r.  M.  Zeno  Gandhi,  .1  notable  character 
among  his  fellow  1 -danders. 

1 nm.  sir,  1).  Collazo. 


New  You.  i j i(n> t 

To  the  Editor  of  llarpcr*  II 'e.ekly: 

Sir, — In  connection  with  the  Porto-Rican  scandals  which  Mr. 
Tyler  is  ventilating  in  your  column*,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he 
will  also  give  honorable  mention  to  the  able  and  honest  official* 
who  are  or  have  been  at  work  there.  His  catalogue  will  la-  a 
long  one  if  he  does;  but  he  will  give  a misleading  and  unjust  im- 
pression if  he  doc*  not.  In  the  same  connection  it  would  have 
l»een  unite  in  the  interest  of  fair  play  had  he  mentioned  the  fact 
that  the  drunken  attorney -general,  of  whom  we  were  all  ashamed, 
was  immediately  recalled  hv  the  administration. 

1 ain,  sir,  James  H.  Yax  Birex. 

Missionary  Bishop  of  Porto  Rico. 


Bai.iimoms.  Mi>  . rA'.ifv*  *0,  /po* 

To  the  Editor  of  Har  fur's  Wetkly: 

Sir. — The  article*  in  Harper's  Weekly  about  I’orto  Rico  arc 
giving  rue  great  jiain  and  surprise.  In  the  later  711's  I traded  there, 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  sentiments  of  the  people  toward 
our  country.  " Wait  until  the  United  States  comes  here.  It  will 
come — and  you  shall  sec  how  we  will  welcome  them,’*  was  the 
almost  universal  expression.  Many  of  them  had  American  Hag* 
hidden  away  even  11*  early  .1*  lH7‘i.  ami  one  of  my  most  intimate 
friends  died  saving,  “ Br  put  rent,  the  Americana  will  come.*' 

After  the  American  occupancy  I at  first  had  cheering  letters 
from  my  old  friend*,  but  for  the  last  three  years  not  a word  lui* 
conic  from  them.  The  reason  is  now  apparent. 

I am,  sir,  Taliiot  Jones. 


La  Sail*  lit  .OtlUv  it  loos 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir. — Tile  article  in  your  current  number  relating  to  Porto 
Rico  i«  surprising  in  it*  erroneous  in  format  ion.  It  is  to  U-  re- 
greMi-d  that  Mr.  Tyler  Im*  Ihn-ii  provided  with  garbled  statements 
•md  far  from  unbiased  tales;  tie-  a*siiuilation  of  these  hi*  re- 
sulted in  nn  outpouring  «f  mean  insinuation.  Let  it  Is-  known,  at 
liii't.  that  there  i*  a sufficiency  of  adequate  evidence,  which  call 
Is-  easily  produced  bv  those  who  know-,  that  Mr.  W.  H.  Elliott 
wa*  not  a " grafter."  and  that  Dr.  Hruinkiiigh  did  imt  receive 


royalty  from  hi»  text-book*  *old  in  Port o Rico,  Blue-pcudling 
would  help  Mr.  Tyler*  Articles  not  A little. 

1 am,  sir.  G.  H.  Noyes. 

What  was  said  of  Mr.  Elliott  was  that  he  made  his  own  miii  his 
private  sec-rotary  and  that  he  made  his  two  daughter*  school  - 
teachers  in  Porto  Rico.  It  wu«  further  said  that  while  the  son 
was  still  the  private  secretary  to  his  father  he  went  to  the  United 
Stall-*,  nunc  bock  the  agent  of  a steam-roller  manufacturing  con- 
mu,  and.  a*  such  agent,  sold  hi*  father,  a*  Commissioner  of  the 
Interior,  a number  of  steam-rollers  at  .1  price  many  hundred*  of 
dollars  in  excess  of  the  sum  the  Mine  rollers  could  have  been 
bought  for  at  the  time  at  home. 

Tlii*  isn’t  "mean  in*inuation.”  It  is  a very  tint  statement  of 
fact.  It  was  not  derived  from  '‘garbled  statements,”  or  from 
“far  from  unbiased  tales.”  It  was  derived  from  tlm  entirely  dl* 
ki -sinuate  records  of  Mr.  Elliott'*  own  office  in  Porto  Kico  and 
mm  the  record*  of  the  Department  of  Education  there.  As  for 
Mr  Brumbaugh.  he  puicliused  his  own  text-books  for  the  depart- 
ment of  Which  lie  was  the  bead.  That,  likewise,  is  matter  of 
record.  The  ••  Adequate  evidence  ” that  he  received  no  royalty  on 
these  books,  which  .Mr.  Noyes  says  exists,  is  not  matter  of  record. 
It  is  a pity  it  isn't.  The  lack  of  precisely  this  evidence  is  one  of 
our  misfortune*  in  Porto  Rim, 

Mr.  Noyes  further  ways  that  there  i*  also  extant  evidence  that 
Mr.  Kllioll  Is  not  a " grafter."  and  hints  rather  broadly  that  he. 
Mr.  Noyes,  know*  when-  that  evidence  is  to  la-  found.  If  aiiylmdy 
ever  h.ippi-ncd  to  le-  investigating  1 lie  particular  ‘'graft"  ipie*tinn 
thus  ratlicr  precipitately  raised  by  Mr.  Noyes,  his  knowledge  of 
the  existence  and  locality  of  this  cache  would  doubtless  tie  inter- 
esting. I am,  sir;  Ciiaklem  W.  Tyler. 


AN  APPEAL  FOR  THE  BRETON  F1SHERFOLK 

N«w  York.  Ot taker  is,  rear 

To  the  Editor  of  Hut  fur's  Weekly: 

Sin. — Allliougli  the  daily  press  of  many  countries  lias  repeat  - 
idly  incut ioitrtl  the  extreme  distress  caused  all  along  the  Breton 
•mi- 1 by  the  stnuigi-  and  unexplainable  disappearance  of  tin* 
sardine*  during  the  la*t  three  summer*.  yet  I doubt  whether  the 
miseries  of  tlu-  situation  have  really  Iwen*  brought  home  to  Amer- 
ican newspaper  reader*.  Indeed,  *0  desperate  is  this  situation 
that,  urged  thereto  by  the  heart -bn-uking  communications  I receive 
from  Brittany.  I have  decided  to  ask  of  big-hearted  America,  who 
has  so  kindly  weh-onied  my  simple  recitals  of  Breton  folk- 
life.  that  she  should  spare  these  sorely  tried  toilers  a little  of 
her  plentiful  wealth.  Not  to  mention  the  strong  men.  there  arc 
thousand*  of  old  people,  of  women,  ami  of  little  children,  on  that 
grim  rock-hound  *enliuiird  who.  thrown  out  of  employment  by 
the  defection  of  the  sardine  and  the  closing  of  many  fi*h-canning 
factories,  arc  starving,  and  who.  during  the  coming  winter  will 
continue  to  starve,  as  they  have  done  la-fore,  uncomplainingly  and 
stoically,  for  it  i»  the  proud  ehnraeterUtic  of  the  Breton  to  suffer 
in  silence.  Other*,  therefore,  should  speak  for  them,  in  no  un 
certain  voice,  ami  this  i*  why  I no  longer  hesitate  to  ask  the 
American*,  who  -o  generously  helped  Ireland  in  her  di*lre>*  and 
aided  India  in  her  hour  of  need,  to  rrmemher  now  a brave  ami 
unfortunate  |N'ople  beset  by  such  evil  chance  that  even  their  stout 
courage  am]  heroic  patience  arc  breaking  beneath  the  strain. 

I am.  sir. 

The  Atrium  or  “The  Martyrdom  of  a.x  Kxi-mjw." 

Any  subscriptions  sent  to  M.  Alcide  Kbray.  Consul-General  of 
France,  .‘til  South  William  Street,  New  York  Jilv,  will  be  acknowl- 
edged. 


BOARD  ANI)  CLOTHES 

Ptlll.  Tins  <A tets-r  X.  Iw‘ 

To  the  Editor  of  Naifur's  Weekly: 

Sin,. — What  is  the  cause  of  this  wave  of  unrest  among  the  fem- 
inine part  of  mankind Y There  is  much  spare  being  given  of  late, 
in  periodical  literature,  to  the  old  question  of  the  true  valuation 
of  woman'*  work.  A great  cry  ha*  been  raised  by  sonic  spinster 
1 presumably  1 by  lu-r  assertion  that  a married  woman  only  get*  her 
I mat'd  and  clothes. 

Ask  the  average  unmarried  wage-earner  what  she  gets?  In 
ninety-nine  cam*  out  of  a hundred  she  will  tell  you  that  after 
sill  expenses  are  paid  she  ha*  only  her  hoard  and  clothes. 

What  else  should  the  luippy  wifi-  want  more  than  her  Imard 
and  clothes*  With  the  hoard  and  clothes  she  receive*  love,  which 
is.  after  all.  the  only  thing  worth  having  in  this  world:  she  also 
ha*  a home,  and  a home  is.  to  the  material  part  of  us.  what 
In-aveii  i*  to  tin-  spiritual. 

The*!-  perquisite*  are  thrown  in  with  the  hoard  and  clothe*. 
The  wife  i*  not  only  the  partner  of  her  husband's  joy*  and  sor- 
row*. but  *he  is.  in  a measure.  Ids  business  partner.  He  ennnot 
dispose  of  prnpi  rty  without  her  ennsent  and  her  signatuie.  The 
boiiM  (here  in  Texas!  i*  her*,  and  it  rwnnot  lie  touched  for  debt. 
At  the  death  of  the  huaband  the  widow  comes  in  for  her  share  of 
community  property. 

(•ml  never  im-ant  women  to  go  out  and  battle  with  the  world, 
the  ile*h,  and  the  devil.  That  i*  what  He  made  men  for.  Women 
are  the  natural  home-makers  and  housekeepers,  and  that  i»  what 
they  arc  made  for. 

Board  and  clothe*  are  emnnensntion  enough  for  the  wise  woman 
who  i»  happy  in  her  husband's  love,  happy  in  the  hnim*  that  are 
si’ii l her,  happy  in  her  Inune,  happy  in  lu-r  lamnl  and  clothes. 

I am,  *ir.  Ei.kmta  T.  Kirkpatrick. 
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IV. — The  Mid  .Season  Progress  of  the  Big  Teams 


IT  ia  a pleasure  to  note  that  the  contest*  of  late  October 
furnished  game*  productive  of  longer  running,  greater 
brilliancy,  and  f«r  more  pleasure  to  the  average  spectator 
than  had  been  anticipated  by  those  who  have  U*en  pes- 
simistic about  the  aport.  It  in  also  a satisfaction  to  sec 
that,  if  anything,  larger  crowd*  arc  attracted  to  these  early  games, 
where  thry*arc  furnished  with  an  Opportunity  of  educating  them* 
selves  for  the  greater  contests  as  well  as  enjoying  the  game  ut 
hand.  At  Franklin  Field,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  Penn- Indian 
game,  something  over  20.000  people  assembled,  while  on  the  same 
day  at  New  York  at  the  Prince  ton- Columbia  game  a crowd  of 
over  10,000  were  on  hand,  and  prolmhly  as  many  more  at  the 
llarvard-Hrown  game  at  Cambridge. 

As  the  season  advances  in  the  Middle  West,  the  old  leaders, 
Michigan.  Minnesota,  and  Chicago,  seem  gradually  working  to  the 
front,  just  as,  in  the  East,  Yale.  Princeton.  Harvard,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania are  doing.  The  style  of  play  in  both  sections  is  more  open 
than  last  season,  and  another  factor  which  makes  for  improve- 
ment of  the  interest  is  that  the  other  teams  are  giving  the  traders 
far  more  work  to  do.  are  holding  down  the  scores,  and  are  taking 
a turn  at  scoring  themselves. 

The  Chicnen-Wiscnnsin  ganir,  owing  to  the  condition  of  the 
ground,  hardly  gave  the  backs  an  opportunity  to  show  their  qual- 
ity. When  Chicago  met  Northwestern  the  field  was  good,  and 
the  Chicago  team  showed  good  speed  and  excellent  striking  power. 
They  are  not  as  heavy  and  powerful  as  Michigan,  but  have  in 
Kekersall  a star  of  the  drat  order. 

Cornell  has  now  reached  a pretty  steady  working  basis,  and  ia 
manifestly  far  above  her  performance  of  last  season.  Hit  ma- 
terial has  turned  out  very  well  indeed,  and.  as  is  often  the  case  in 
college  athletics,  a good  man  in  one  position  has  aided  in  devel- 
oping promising  substitutes  for  the  same  place.  Cornell's  schedule 
has  been  rather  erratic,  starling  off  with  an  early-iteason  -game 

with  so  strong  a lam  as  Colgate,  and  then  at  the  eud  of  October 

playing  Hnvcrford,  a tenin  against  whom  they  scored  33  points 
in  the  first  half.  The  centre  of  Cornell's  line,  with  Thompson  and 
Furman  as  guards  and  Hodge  or  Wilder  in  the  middle,  is  far  and 
away  better  than  last  season.  The  tackles  are  also  improved, 
hut  the  end*  have  not  yet  reached  quite  the  desired  standing.  Hack 
of  the  line  it  bflB  bran  necessary  to  make  a quarter,  but  between 
Poliak  and  Rice  the  position  is  fairly  well  filial.  Walder,  as  one 

of  the  halves,  is  a most  distinct  guin  to  the  team,  and  should 

render  a capital  uraountiug  la-fore  the  season  is  over.  Then 
Warner  has  some  three  other  men,  each  fairly  good,  in  Earle,  Mar- 
tin. ami  Hibson  llulliduv,  if  in  good  shape,  will  till  the  position 
of  full-back  satisfactorily. 

Princeton  has  demon-* t ratal  conclusively  the  great  striking 
ability  of  her  lntck  field  and  the  deeidaily  high-class  play  of 
her  ends.  Captain  Cooney  at  one  tackle  is  also  very  powerful. 
The  rest  of  the  line  i*  better  on  attack  than  defence.  It  is  hard- 
ly probable  that  Princeton  exhibited  her  best  work  in  the  Colum- 
bia game,  but  she  ought  to  do  it  iu  the  Cornell  contest.  Her  ends 
are  fur  and  away  Is-tter  than  the  Cornell  ends.  It  should  lie  a 
stand-off  in  the  middle  of  the  line,  but  Princeton's  attack  is  fiercer 
and  a good  deal  more  together,  ami  her  tram  is  more  experienced. 
This  is  pretty  sun*  to  tell  in  her  matches  of  November,  for  it  is 
through  the  hard  work  of  such  games  .is  those  with  Columbia  and 
Cornell  that  lesson*  are  really  learned. 

At  Cambridge  the  steady  grinding  of  Coaeli  Reid  on  fundamen- 
tals. the  spreading  out  of  instruction  over  a big  squad,  and 
tenacity  In  holding  to  a fixed  policy  are  beginning  to  have  their 
effect,  and  the  team,  although  not  os  yet  either  fast  or  brilliant, 
has  a consistency  of  performance  that  is  sure  to  tell  in  the  latter 
part  of  November.  Moreover,  the  candidate*  have  ls*eii  given,  by 


substitutions-  in  the  games,  an  experience  of  lining  up  against 
strangers  which  can  be  furnished  in  no  other,  way.  There  is  no 
squad  at  any  of  the  universities  that  has  as  many  substitutes 
for  every  position  as  that  at  Cambridge,  and  Reid  has  not  played 
his  best  back  field  in  any  of  his  contests  up  to  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber. His  punting  department  promises  now  to  be  well  taken  care 
of,  BuiT  showing  some  good  work  in  this  rr»prat. 

When  Harvard  meets  Pennsylvania  on  the  llth  nf  November  at 
Philadelphia,  the  team  from  Cambridge,  instead  of  being  a rather 
confident  aggregation  of  only  hulf-disciplined  players,  such  as  met 
Penn  lust  year  at  Cambridge,  will  be  a fairly  close-knit  body  of 
men.  each  one  the  product  of  careful  instruction  by  an  individual 
coach,  and  the  whole  a determined  body  of  players  who  know  that 
they  are  going  up  against  a hard  proposition,  hut  who  also  know 
what  to  expect,  and  who  will  not  be  carried  off  their  feet  in  the 
first  fifteen  minutes,  l,ast  year  Harvard  had  looked  rather  con- 
descendingly and  a little  superciliously  ujmn  the  preliminary 
achievements  of  Pennsylvania's  new  little  quarter-back,  Steven- 
son. When  told  before  the  game  that  this  young  man  would  circle 
their  ends  with  comparative  ease,  they  were  not  greatly  alarmed, 
hut  before  the  first  naif  was  over  the  entire  Harvard  eleven  was 
in  constant  fear  and  trembling  lest  this  little  wonder  should  not 
only  get  clear  around  the  end,  but  should  go  all  the  way  to  a touch- 
down. Reid  knows  all  this,  and  baa  been  working  on  the  problem 
for  some  time,  and  that  most  diligently. 

At  this  writing  it  i«  impossible  to  definitely  figure  on  the 
line-up  that  Harvard  will  present  against  Pennsylvania,  but 
enough  is  known  about  the  materinl  to  furnish  something  of  a 
line  of  comparison. 

At  quarter-hack.  Starr,  when  put  in  last  rear  after  the  game 
hud  been*  virtually  won  by  Pennsylvania,  made  an  excellent  show- 
ing. and  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  then  entirely  inex- 
|m-i  iciiet-d  in  u big  game.  He  drove  hi*  *inen  well,  and  under  whip 
and  spur  carried  them  two-third*  the  length  of  the  field  more  than 
once  in  the  endeavor  to  reach  Pennsylvania's  goal.  His  work  in 
that  game  carnal  him  the  place,  and  barring  accidents  he  will 
prolmhly  start  the  game  against  Pennsylvania,  with  Ncwhall  a 
eomjs-tcnt  understudy. 

Behind  the  line  Captain  Hurley  and  Hanley  are  prolmhly  the 
best  of  the  Harvard  hack  field,  but  there  are  three  or  four  others 
from  whom  to  select  the  third  place  or  substitute  for  the' other 
two.  Hurley  himself  is  a better  man  than  any  Penn  ran  offer. 
Starr  at  quarter  is  not  as  brilliant  an  individual  performer  as 
Stevenson,  but.  a*  stated  above,  a good  man  at  handling  the 
team.  As  Hurley  has  something  ific  Iwtter  of  any  of  the  Penn 
hacks,  so  Starr  must,  on  tlie  other  hand,  yield  something  to  Ste- 
venson. Pennsylvania  will  probably  offer  (Srrane  ami  Sheble  ns  the 
two  half-backs  and  Folwell  as  full-back.  These  men  are  well 
known,  strike  well  together,  and  work  in  unison  rather  more  than 
the  Harvard  back*. 

In  tlie  line  Pennsylvania  lias  somewhat  the  better  of  the  com- 
|mrison  at  end,  while  at  tackles  Knowlton  is  more  experienced  than 
either  Imm*on  or  Hooke;  and  Brill,  the  Harvard  left  tackle,  is  the 
moot  powerful  of  all  four.  In  the  centre,  Torrey,  of  Pennsylvania, 
knows  far  more  football  tbnn  any  man  Harvard  ran  offer,  even 
though  he  looks  very  small  to  stand  up  before  White.  Parker 
uml  Pierce  or  Squirrs  are  iMiwerful  enough,  and  Squires,  if  used 
at  guard  instead  of  tackle,  knows  the  game  well  enough  to  offer  a 
hard  proposition  to  Junk  and  Robinson.  On  the  whole,  the  indi- 
vidual showing  balance*  up  very  nicely  for  a most  interesting  con- 
test. and  it  is.  therefore,  team-work  and  getting  together  which 
will  tell  the  story  and  settle  the  issue. 

Pennsylvania  has  been  going  through  trial  and  tribulation,  not 
only  in  the  make-up  of  her  team,  but  also  in  hard  ex|>ericnce- 
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making  contest*,  and  it  is  fortunate  that 
IVnn  had  these  hard  gamed  on  her  schedule. 
The  Brown  game  prepared  them  for  the 
otruggle  with  the  Indian*,  and  the  two 
games  together  were  worth  at  least  two 
weeks  of  practice  to  them.  With  hnlf  a 
dozen  men  upon  whom  tlicv  had  counted  as 
certain  for  the  team  rendered  unavailable 
through  the  fortunes  of  war,  it  was  impera- 
tive that  the  men  who  took  their  plac-ea 
should  go  through  the  kind  of  ex|»eriencr 
that  can  only  be  acquired  in  desperate  en- 
counters with  first-class  teams.  One  might 
In*  led  to  believe  that  I’enn  had  lost  all  her 
good  iprn,  but  this  is  far  from  the  fact. 
She  has  one  or  two  stars,  and  the  balance 
good  first  - clans  players,  willing  and  well 
coached.  There  is  no  defensive  bock  who 
can  do  the  work  that  Smith  did  last  year, 
nor  is  there  a line  man  the  equal  of  Pie- 
karaki.  but  her  aggregate  team  is  good,  well 
balanced,  and  capable  of  rendering  a good 
report  of  themselves.  Moreover,  when  they 
face  Harvard  on  the  11th  they  have  been 
brought  up  to  know  how  much  is  at  stake, 
and.  like  the  team  that  journeyed  to  Cam- 
bridge last  year,  will  put  forth  not  only 
their  best  efforts,  but  each  man  will  In? 
spurred  on  to  more  than  better  his  own  best 
game  for  the  sake  of  what  it  means  to  Penn 
to  repeat  the  victory  of  last  season.  There 
will  be  more  enthusiastic  abandon  about 
Penn’s  play  than  there  will  about  Harvard's, 
hut  the  luttrr  has  more  wealth  of  material 
to  draw  upon,  regards  thin  contest  in  a 
cold-blooded  sort  of  way.  but  is  planning 
to  wear  down  Pennsylvania  in  a deliberate 
merciless  hammering  that  promises  to  tell 
before  the  entire  seventy  minutes  of  the 
game  is  over. 

The  stars  of  the  two  games  promise  to 
lie  Stevenson  of  Pennsylvania  and  Hurley 
of  Harvard.  Both,  fit  and  well,  are  of 
the  most  brilliant  players  the  gridiron  has 
seen,  and  the  spectators  will  watch  with  in- 
terest these  two  youths  in  their  every  move. 
Unfortunately  for  their  own  performances, 
each  man  will  be  carefully  watched  by  some 
eleven  opponents,  and  Ilia  chances  of  a spec- 
tacular plav  thereby  considerably  lessened- 
Stevenson  »)iould  certainly  lie  able  at  some 
time  in  the  gnme,  however,  to  get  in  one  of 
his  sensational  runs  in  a broken-up  field, 
even  if  he.  is  so  carefully  watched  q*  to  in- 
terfere'somewhat  with  Ills  quarter-hack’  run- 
ning. Hurley,  on  the  other  hand,  under  the 
watching  process,  will  show  up  most  bril- 
liantly in  his  defensive  work,  for  as  a 
stopper  of  ambitious  opponents  who  man- 
age to  break -through  tnc  line  there  is  no 
better  back  in  (lie  defence  to-day. 

The  officials  of  the  game  will  be:  Referee, 
Matthew  McClung,  of  Lehigh;  umpire,  Ed- 
wards of  Princeton;  linesman,  Whiting  of 
Cornell. 

Some  idea  of  the  difference  of  opinion 
regarding  the  quality  of  Harvard  and  Penn- 
sylvania may  lie  gathered  from  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  Brown  men  who  played 
ugainst  Pennsylvania  and  against  Harvard 
only  one  week  apart.  The  captain  of  the 
Brown  team  was  rejiorted  in  an  interview 
as  most  distinctly  a Is-licver  in  Harvard’s 
superiority.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of. the. 
men  of  the  Brown  eleven  did  not  agree  with 
him.  and  considered  the  backs  of  the  Penn 
team  considerably  faster  than  the  Harvard 
liacks.  It  must  lie  remembered,  however, 
that  Harvard  has  not  yet  played  her  fast- 
cat  backs. 


Exploding  100  Tons  of  Dynamite 

Tub  explosion  of  100  tons  of  dynamite 
at  a single  discharge1  was  recently’  accom- 
plished in  the  Suez  (.‘anal,  where  it  was 
found  necessary  to  remove  n vessel  with  a 
cargo  of  this  explosive  which  had  been  scut- 
tled on  account  of  fire.  As  the  vessel  con- 
tained not  only  the  dynamite,  but  also  det- 
onators. it  can  he  inferred  that  the  sinking 
was  accomplished  with  considerable  celerity, 
mid  as  a result  the  sunken  steamer  formed 
a serious  obstruction  in  the  canal. 

Accordingly  it  was  determined  to  explode 
the  dynamite,  and  this  was  accomplished 
by  placing  in  the  hold*  mines  containing 
:hmi  pounds  of  explosive  in  proximity  to  the 
ciim-s  of  dynamite  and  also  to  the  detonators. 
These  mines  were  connected  bv  cables  with 
tthe  shore,  and  then  by  telephone-wires  to 
,a  firing  station,  three  mile-  distant. 
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The  effects  of  the  explosion  were  most 
striking.  A column  of  water  and  df-hri* 
was  thrown  into  the  air  to  a height  of  550 
yards,  and  the  surrounding  country  was  in- 
undated within  a radius  of  1000  yards,  over 
I a great  part  of  which  space  fragments  of 
the  ship  wrre  carried.  The  effect  on  the 
bottom  of  the  canal  also  was  most  marked. 
Where  the  bow  of  the  steamer  rested  n 
hole  73  feet ’in  depth  was  excavated  by  the 
explosion,  while  in  the  middle  of  the  canal 
the  depth  was  changed  from  30  feet  to  20 
1 feet.  Naturally  the  destruction  of  fish  was 
enormous,  and  wires  were  torn  from  tele- 
graph-poles, though  t^e  latter  were  not  af- 
fected. » 


Modesty 

The  following  sign  is  said  to  hang  in  the 
window  of  a fashionable  ladies’  tailor  in 
Boston : 

" As  the  principal  fitter  desires  to  try  on 
his  own  garments  personally,  customers  are 
requested  not  to  call  between  the  hours  of 
one  and  two." 


High  Hopes 

“ I dear  that  your  last’  picture  stands  a 
good  chance  for  the  Academy  prize.’’  re-, 
marked  a’  friend  "to  one  Of^AjgierjCa*!  'risifig' 
young  artists. 

M Oh,  I have  even  higher  hopes,’’  was  the 
astonishing  reply. 

“ Indeed ! " 

“Y’ca;  it  may  be  a bit  conceited  in  me, 
hut  I really  think  I stand  wane  chance  of 
having  it  accepted  for  a hrewrry  calendar." 


Aonci  to  Mora***  —Vs*.  Winslow's  Soomnrt  Srecs 
•hooltl  be  «sd  for  children  teething.  It  nothn  the 

chad,  aoflena  the  nine,  aTUva  *!l  rain  core*  wind  colic,  and 
la  Uie  test  remedy  lor  diarrlnm  — lAdt-J 


FOR  CONVENIENCE 


10H  llodaon  Street.  New  York. — l Adv  ] 


Coarawr.  ij  Dcy  Street.— (Aifr.| 


r You  TciarsoKit 


To  cure  a Cold  on  the  I.uxisa.  and  to  prevent  pneumonia,  take 
Piao'*  Cvas  roa  Cosaunenon.— IAA.J 


U*a  RROWN'S  Camphorated  Saponaceous  DENTIFRICE 
for  tho  TEETH,  is  cent*  a jar. — MAr.) 


Will  You  Try  the  Battle 
Creek  Life  for  30  Days? 

Will  You  Eat  the  Foods  and  Live 
the  Life  Our  Experts  Recommend  ? 


“A  shining  coun- 
tenance”  is  pro- 
duced by  ordinary 
soaps. 

The  use  of  Pears’ 


Do  You  Really  Want  to  Be  Perfectly  Well  ? 

Tell  us.  then,  if  you  are  ailing,  or  if  in  good 
i health  that  you  wish  to  remain  so. 

| Let  us  send  you  our  book.  It  is  very  interest- 
ing.  The  life  it  recommends  you  can  live  in  your 
own  Aame.  You  ought  to  read  about  it. 

Nowhere  else  are  so  many  specialists  studying 
this  one  thing  alone — how  to  get  well  and  how  to 
stay  well.  No  organization  anywhere  has  been 
so  successful.  None  other  is  so  near  the  truth. 
And  the  basis  of  all  this  Is  right  food— right  liv- 
ing-keeping the  stomach  right. 

| All  this  we  explain  in  our  book.  Explain  clear- 

Ily  — logically  — interestingly,  so  that  you  may 
understand . Isn’t  it  worth  the  mere  effort  of 
writing  us  simply  to  know?  Won’t  you  ask  for 
our  book  to-day  ? Address  The  Battle  Creek  San- 
itarium Co.,  Ltd..  Dept  A -94.  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


reflects  beauty  and 
refinement.  Pears’ 
leaves  the  skin  soft, 
white  and  natural. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 


1—  Your  Crooked  Legs—. 


form  1 ndetectobte.  Kit* 
any  leg  I.iglu  as  a feather 

Perfectly  comfort 

mblo.  Sent  postpaid 

pnekupe  with 


- onij  ''tun 


dollars  (92.00).  Carre- 
»tx>Ttdence  confident!  ‘ 
Write  today. 


I — "Hmwm  Some  Stylo  About  You”  — 1 
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The  Madness  of  Barry 

(Continued  front  page  16S9.J 

" \\  ho  goes  there T"  again  demanded  the 
M-ntrv.  Barry  heart]  the  click  of  the  trigger. 
“ Answer,  or  I’ll  fire!” 

Horry,  ( •mt|Kiny  K,"  shouted  Barry. 

lie  Hung  l«ack  the  tent  flap  and  ran  in. 
(•roping  in  tiie  hhuktu**.  he  fell  something 
soft,  the  body  of  a man  asleep.  ||ig  fingers 
inn  up  the  ImkIv  1o  the  throat,  and  then, 
joyously,  they  sank  deep  into  the  soft  flesh. 
Marry  laughed,  rhuekled  with  mad  delight 
as  he  heard  tiie  gasps  from  under  his  hands 
and  rolled  the  flesh  lie  tween  his  lingers. 
I hen  he  felt  the  throat  slipping,  slipping 
iway  us  the  man  struggled  and  squirmed 
to  free  himself,  and  lie  lunged  forward  to 
bring  his  knee  on  top  of  the  prostrate  figure, 
lie  felt,  the  knee  sinking  in.  then  something 
flushed  in  his  fnee — he  knew-  it  was  u re- 
volver. 

“Damn  you,  that'a  for  me  and  ‘Pug’!” 
he  said,  and  fell  heavily. 

When  the  sentry  came  with  a lantern  he 
found  the  Spanish  ollicer  leaning  over  Barry 
with  a revolver  in  his  hand.  The  officer  was 
a gallant  man.  and  had  been  permitted  to 
retain  his  side-arms.  Then1  was  a smile  on 
Barry's  face.  He  had  died  instantly. 

And  Knsie  never  did  understand.’ 


No  Reason  for  Comment 

A lady  had  invited  to  dinner  nn  old  friend 
who  had  lo«t  his  nose  in  an  aceidrnt. 
Taking  her  young  daughter  aside  before  his 
arrival,  she  cautioned  her  to  be  very  careful 
to  make  no  remarks  about  Air.  Itobin son's 
nose,  as  he  was  very  sensitive  about  it.  At 
the  table  everything  went  well  for  a time, 
until  Currie,  who  had  been  studying  the 
guest's  face  in  np parent  perplexity,  turned 
inquiringly  to  her  mother,  and  asked: 

'•  Mu.  why  did  you  tell  me  In  say  nothing 
iilwiut  Mr.  Robinson's  nose*  He  hasn't  got 


His  Wish 

Till;  following  colloquy  actually  occurred 
•luring  one  of  the  earlier  battles  iu  the 
Philippines.  A detachment  of  American  in- 
fantry, under  order*  to  support  a section 
of  Captain  Reilly'#  batter v.  were  halted  for 
quite  a while  on  a perfectly  flat  military 
mad  in  full  view  ami  tine  range  of  the  Fil- 
ipino trenches.  Of  course,  to  lie  flat  on  the 
road  was  the  only  available  •'  use  of  cover." 

In  this  detachment  was  an  Irishman  who 
had  served  his  time  with  the  colors  in  the 
British  army  before  he  enlisted  with  Uncle 
Sam.  As  a recruit  he  hud  liecn  very  prone 
to  tell  lmw  the  British  soldier*  di«l  every- 
Ihing.  As  a result  hr  was  incessantly  plied 
with  question*  ns  to  his  experiences.  ’ While 
the  bullet*  were  “plopping1*  down  the  road 
and  kicking  up  the  gravel,  a young  Yankee 
suddenly  asked.  “Sav.  Mike,  what  do  the 
British  soldier*  Ho  with  their  heads  in  a 
place  like  this?" 

Quick  n*  a Hash  came  the  retort.  " A Brit- 
ish soldiers  has  no  head,  snrr!” 

After  a full  two-minute  pnu*e.  Mike  con- 
tinued. “ Howiver.  Is-  that  a*  it  mar,  I wish 

I could  pick  up  this  d mad  and  atan' 

it  on  edge  fernitiM  me!” 


“Undictionary  Words” 

A mm*  in  T.  yretHp  brings  lor- 
ward  some  interesting  examples  of  what  he 
«ll»  “ undictioimrv  words  — word*  that 
have  a certain  currency,  but  have  not  yet 
found  their  way  into  the  formal  record  of 
the  language.  One  of  the  most  curious  is 
•nardff.  a word  in  common  use  in  n-rtnin 
parts  of  Kngland.  and  meaning  “ peevish.” 
Another,  spelled  ehetow,  means  “whether 
}'*u  like  it  or  not  a*.  for  example,  *“  vein 
must  wear  your  Sunday  clothes,  chczow.” 

Other  words  are:  'coolth  (as  an  an- 
"*thc#is  of  "warmth  "|  ; brind,  meaning 
something  between  a breeze  and  a wind; 
Woeful,  full  of  color;  tea  re-word,  a word  of 
warning;  and  trea*urou»,  having  the  worth 
ff  treasure,  precious. 


financial 


Letters 

of 

Credit. 


Bill*  of  excbauge  bought  and 
sold.  Catile  Transfer*  to  Ku 
rope  and  South  Africa.  Com- 
mercial and  Travellers'  Letters 
of  Credit.  Collections  made, 
lolerualiuiiAl  Cheque*.  Cer- 
tificates ol  I ifpoeit. 


Brown  Brothers  & 

Banki-hs,  No.  BO  Wall  Strut. 


Co., 


T he  Audit  Company  of  Net  York 

WlUIAM  A,  N»Mt,  AlIMM  F|l«A«ll  T.  PtlllNI, 

low*  J Mil*  MSI  L.  Aiu»t  Ptoultni  Torn,  And  Gtm.  Mu«trei. 

Oaoans  w Vqvxc,  F.  C,  Rickamosun. 

V A.c-Pmul*ni*.  Anoint  liounr. 

Investigation*  for 

Merchants,  Bankers.  Corporations,  and  Committees. 
NEW  YORK. 

Mutual  Life  Buildings,  43  Cedar  Street. 
Philadelphia.  Chicago, 

ulldiug.  M.  Y,  I If*  ItAting. 

Ia  StOt  atKl  M«muc  So. 


SSfc 


DR..  WHITEHALL’S 

RHEUMATIC  CURE 

WILL  CURE  YOUR.  RHEUMATISM 

We  want  to  prove  this  fact  hy  semllna  you  < ajunplr  without  cost, 
t en  of  *urri->*fii1  a*  of  this  remedy  in  hospital  snd  prlv.ilr  practice  by  him 

ilieds  of  liliy-ii-lait*  ha*  tletmmOnlnl  the  fart  that  it  removes  the  acid  from  tiie  system, 
control*  it*  fiirniallim.  snd  dissolves  recent  deposit*. 

Remember  It  costs  you  nothing  to  try  the  remedy  thst  give*  sure  results.  Write  to 
day  and  we  will  msll  you  a trial  box.  Sold  by  all  druggists  at  BOc,  s bos.  or  by 

The  DR.  WHITEHALL  ME8RIMINE  CO.,  264  N.  Mein  St..  South  Bend,  Ind. 


AnAll-The-Year  Around 


The  only  system  ol  transmission  suitable  for  American  road*  ami  American  conditions  if 
thr  car  you  intend  to  porrha'c  weighs  over  1,800  pounds.  No  broken  rear  axle;  no  driving 
pmvrr  at  an  angle.  Demand  a car  that  is  noiseless;  that  start*  on  high  gear  anywhere;  that 
t ike*  all  the  hill*  without  rushing  thru*;  that  can  lx  slowed  down  to  five  miles  an  hour  amt 
run  on  high  gear  behind  a team  walking,  then  up  to  a speed  of  a milc-a-minutc,  with  the 
use  ot  the  spark  and  the  throttle  alone.  The«e  things  mean  power  and  control,  and  if  you 
will  demand  them  we  have  no  fear  of  the  mult. 

Be  sure  the  name  “Pope**  is  on  your  Automobile 

What  tar  other  than  the  “ Pope  -Toledo"  could  you  have  bought  two  and  a half  years 
ago  that  would  I*  up-to-date  to  day,  and  what  car  other  than  a Pope -Toledo  will  be  up-to-date 
hvc  years  from  now  > What  Automobile  other  than  a Popc-Toledo  contains  ALL  the  accepted 
traiurrs  of  the  lx*t  automobile  practice  of  the  world  DOUBLE  DIRECT  CHAIN  DRIVE. 
4 -cylinder,  ♦-cycle,  copper  jacketed,  high  compression,  automatically  fed  engines,  sliding  gear 
transmission,  SOLID  REAR  AXLE,  mechanical  carbureter  ? 

Once  more  we  want  to  repeat  as  emphatically  as  possible,  a Pope -Toledo  will  run 
more  miles  at  least  expense  anti  with  less  adjusting  than  any  other  high-powered 
automobile  in  the  world. 


Srnd  for  catalogue  describing 
ro  H.  P.  Double  Side  Entrance, 

3°  H.  !’•  Front  Entrance,  same  car  a* 
used  by  Peace  Commission, 

4$  H.  P.  Double  Side  F.ntrance, 


Pope  Motor  Car  Co..  Desk  M.  Toledo.  Ohio 


Pope-Toledo  Landaulette.  Type  XI  30  H.  P..  illustrated  above.  Price  $ 5,000 

Insist  On  Double  Direct  Chain  Drive 
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■The  Evolution  of  a.  Va.st  Industry 

By  Charles  Winans 

Chapter  I 


a time  in  Ihc  town  of  Barnstable, 
Barnstable  County,  Massachu- 
setts. there  lived  u heifer,  it 
sound*  a good  while  ago  to 
nay  “ oner  ii|>oii  a time."  In 
this  case  the  term  conveys, 
perhaps.  an  erroneous  im- 
pression. It  was  not  so  very 
long  ago,  ns  men's  lives  run. 
that  the  Barnstable  Heifer 
kicked  up  its  frisky  heels  on 
the  Cape  Cod  " medder-lands." 
\ ery  likely  there  are  men  now 
living  in  High  Barnstable 
who  had  the  honor  of  that 
heifer's  m-ouaintancc  — knew 
it  intimately.  could  sit  down 
now  and  tell  you  interesting  anecdotes  of  its  infancy  ami  rollick- 
ing youth,  Probably  that  is  what  they  are  doing  down  in  High 
Barnstable  at  this  very  day.  Men  whose  rig  inertia  is  powerful 
enough  to  keep  them  all  their  lives  from  overcoming  the  tre- 
mendous impulse  to  get  away  from  Cape  Cod  generally  develop 
astonishing  gifts  in  the  sedentary  and  reminiscent  line. 

All  this  may  seem  irrelevant*  Not  so.  It  is  relevant  and  perti- 
nent. The  fMt  that  the  Historical  Heifer  of  High  Barnstable 
lived  within  the  memory  of  men  of  to-day,  and  the  fact  of  a 
tremendous  human  impulse  to  grt  away  from  Cape  Cod,  have  im- 
portant liearing  the  one  upon  the  other.  They  converge  to  a focus, 
and  in  the  bright  light  which  that  focus  throws  upon  the  screen 
we  may  get  some  faint  conception  of  the  bewildering  possibilities 
of  that  trcmpndnns  thing  known  as  American  Energy.  American 
Energy  concentrated  in  its  most  intense  form  in  one  man,  that 
man  cramped  in  the  narrow,  sterile  Cape  Cod  conditions,  did, 
within  one  short  lifetime  of  business  activity,  build  up  from  no 
other  starting-point  than  that  Historical  Heifer  one  of  the  most 
colossal  of  American  industries— an  industry  that  turns  over 
something  like  six  or  seven  times  every  year  a capital  of 
•35,000.000 ; employs  over  23.000  hands;  has  packing-houses  in 
seven  American  cities,  covering  a total  of  183  acres  of  ground,  78 
acre*  of  buildings,  and  207  acres  of  floor  space;  has  distributing 
houses  in  over  300  American  cities,  41  cities  in  Great  Britain,  and 
32  cities  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Continental  Europe — an  industry, 
in  a word,  that  is  a vital,  active,  and  aggressive  presence  in  every 
corner  of  the  civil i/ed  world. 

That  is  why  the  Heifer  of  High  Barnstable  la  Historical:  that  is 
why  the  fuel  of  the  heifer's  comparatively  recent  existence  is  mi 
interesting  factor  in  the  study;  that  is  why  the  cramped  condi- 
tions of  life  on  Cape  Cod  are  illuminating  by  way  of  show- 
ing that  tremendous  explosive  and  expansive  power  of  American 
energy  which  smashes  and  scatteis  like  chalT.  obstacles  and  re- 
strictions that  would  lie  metes  and  hounds  of  hopeless  iron  and  steel 
to  a less  dominating,  overmastering  force. 

The  Heifer  of  High  Barnstable  was  the  starting-point  of  a vast 
industry.  It  was  the  ultimate  atom  <of  matter!  out  of  which  a 
sort  of  industrial  universe  was  evolved.  Acted  upon  and  set 
spinning  and  whirling  hy  the  sheer  force  of  one  man's  energy,  this 
atom  expanded  and  grew,  and  threw  off  rings  which,  in  their 
turn,  concentrated  into  dominating  centres  that  threw  olf  other 
rings  potential  with  reproductive  life,  and  so  on  and  on  and 
•till  going  on,  even  after  the 
original  centre  and  impel- 
ling force  of  it  all  was  no 
longer  there. 

The  Heifer,  m a word, 
grew  to  be  the  enormous 
concern  known  ns  11  Swift  A 
Company,”  one  of  the  great- 
est industries  ever  built  up 
by  any  one  man  in  the 
world.  Swift  4 Company 
may  be  taken  as  the  type  of 
all  the  great  meat  indus- 
tries in  the  country.  To  de- 
scribe its  operations  to-day 
is  to  describe,  with  as  stri- 
king an  illustration  ns 
could  lie  found,  the  opera- 
tions of  all  of  them.  It  has. 
however,  this  attractive  dis- 
tinction. that,  while  typical 
of  all  of  them  in  its  opera- 
tions. it  has  in  the  history 
of  its  origin  and  evolution 
un  especial  ring  of  that  *rlf- 
reliant,  individual,  good  old 
American  go  and  push  which 
in  these  whining  days  of  in- 
dustrial ennt  and  snuffle  is 
hearty  and  refreshing. 

It  was  le»s  than  fifty  years  ago  that  Gustavos  Franklin 
Swift  and  the  Barnstnhle  Heifer  hud  the  pleasure  of  forming  each 
other's  acquaintance.  Gustavu*  Franklin  didn't  know  it  and  the 
Heifer  didn't  know  it.  hut  il  was  an  epoch-marking  event,  that 
meeting.  The  Heifer  never  dn.iini-d  that  it  w.is  then  and  there 


taking  the  front  rank,  that  it  was  actually  Number  One.  the  Drum- 
Major  of  an  endless  live-stock  procession  destined  to  grow  and 
grosv  in  volume  until  it  came  to  pass  through  Swift  4 Company's 
hands  at  tin*  rate  of  over  eight  and  a half  million  head  per  year — 
a procession  long  enough  in  time  to  reach  all  the  way  around  the 
world,  with  several  laps  to  spate. 

On  the  oilier  hand,  Gustavo*  Franklin  Swift  did  not  know  that 
the  ten  dollars  he  made  on  the  Heifer  was  going  to  lie  trans- 
formed into  u private  fortune  of  many  millions  of  dollars  long  be- 
fore he  reached  the  tlirccsiore-and-ten  limit : did  not  know  that 
he  was  taking  the  first  step  in  the  ereation  of  a business  that 
would  require  in  its  daily  routine  the  services  of  many  times  the 
population  of  all  Cape  Cod — of  a force  of  employee*  equal  at  a 
very  moderate  estimate  to  the  entire  working  population  of  a 
city  of  100,000  inhabitants.  And  all  this  within  only  about  forty 
years  from  the  time  he  closed  that  Barnstable  bargain!  It  was 
indeed  a far-rraching  transaction.  But  it  didn't  look  it  at  the 
time.  It  is  imt  difficult  to  picture  the  scene— the  barnyard  dicker 
in  the  somnolent  Cape  Cod  afternoon;  the  tanned  farm  boy  driving 
his  purchase  homeward  through  the  silent,  deserted  Barn stable 
highway.  Not  quite  so  brisk  a *|>cciacle  as  the  rush  and  roar 
of  business  in  the  seven  vast  plants  of  the  Swift  & Company 
which  we  know  at  this  present;  the  Swift  4 Company  that  turns 
into  dressed  meat  its  1.578.215  cattle,  it*  4.079.750  hogs,  its  2.334.- 
201  sheep  in  one  year  I More  than  20.000  head  for  every  day 
in  (he  year,  including  Sundays!  Over  900-odd  for  every  hour  of 
the  twenty-four!  Over  14  for  every  minute  of  every  hour  during 
the  whole  305  days  in  the  year! 

The  man  doesn’t  live  who  can  gra*p  what  all  that  mean*  of 
human  activity.  It  simply  stuns  ami  bewilders  the  mind  to  try 
to  think  of  it.  Gustavos  Franklin  Swift's  vision  was  still  ad- 
justed to  Cape  Cod  perspectives  when  he  Isiught  the  Heifer.  It 
ia  just  as  well,  perhaps,  that  the  curtain  la-tween  him  and  the 
future  was  not  pulled  aside.  The  prospect  might  have  hern  t<*> 
much  for  even  so  hard  and  level  a head  a*  his. 

There  i*  a certain  kind  of  Cape-Cod-bred  Yankee,  who.  when  he 
once  get*  under  way  with  all  his  latent  energies  limbered  up. 
acquire*  a momentum  which  rarely  fails  to  land  him  on  ton  of 
whatever  heap  he  tackles.  In  the  case  of  Cape  Cod  boys  born 
with  that  propulsive  power  in  their  make-up  an  impulse  to  get 
away  from  the  Cane  frequently  sets  in  early. 

Uuatavus  Franklin  Swift  was  that  kind  of  a Cape- Codder.  Yet 
when  farmer  Swift.  Iii«  father,  gave  him  twenty  dollars  to  buy  the 
heifer  with,  he  did  it  hoping  to  keep  the  boy  at  home,  not  us  a 
stimulus  to  encourage  him  to  go  away.  Already  the  impulse  to 
cut  loose  from  the  Cape  was  operating  strongly  on  the  lad.  The 
restless  energy  that  was  in  him  was  chafing  at  his  limita- 
tions. For  four  year*,  since  he  was  a boy  of  fourteen,  he  had  been 
at  work.  The  local  butcher  had  found  use  for  hi*  tireless  activity 
and  had  rewarded  the  same  with  the  lavish  salary  of  one  dollar 
per  week.  Bv  the  time  lie  was  eighteen  Gustavu*  Franklin  wa* 
doing  betlcr  than  this  by  two  or  three  dollar*.  But  still  he 
was  not  satisfied.  His  capital  consisted  of  some  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  butcher  business,  a large  stork  of  sound  sense,  and 
the  energy  of  a 40-horse- power  steam-engine.  These  wares  he 
j>rn|»o*rd  to  take  to  New  York  and  see  if  he  couldn't  turn  them 
into  money. 

" Don't  go,  Gustavu*,”  said  his  father.  " Stay  at  home,  and  I'll 
buy  you  an  animal  to  kill,  and  you  can  start  in  the  meat-market 
business  yourself.” 

That  is  the  way  Gustavu* 
and  the  llrifer  came  to 
meets  that  is  how  the  vast 
concern  of  Swift  4 Company 
with  it*  annual  business  of 
over  two  hundred  million 
dollars  came  to  la-  started. 
G.  F.  Swift  and  the  Heifer 
were  the  original  Swift  4 
Company  and  the  profits  on 
Swift  4 Company's  first 
transaction  were  ten  dollars. 
The  firm'*  assets  when  this 
first  transaction  wa*  com- 
pleted consisted  of  this  ten 
dollars  plus  the  twenty  dol- 
lar* originally  invested  plus 
one  pair  of  strong  arms  plu* 
an  unlimited  reserve  fund  of 
one-man  energy. 

The  present  asset*,  a*  set 
forth  in  the  recent  govern- 
ment report,  amounts  to 
over  •64,000.000.  The  ap- 
parent total  earning*  of 
Swift  & Company  in  the 
year  1004  were  •3.850,000. 
The  total  earning*  on  the 
first  transaction  were  $10. 
One  year’s  present-day  increase  on  that  lirat  transaction  foots  up 
to  the  encouraging  figure  of  $3,849,918). 

Now  Swift  4 Company  did  well  on  that  original  Heifer  trans- 
action. Even  a pessimist  will  admit  that.  And  yet  Swift  4 Com- 
pany's profit*  on  a capital  of  $20,  one  pair  of  arm*,  and  one  unit 
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of  unlimited  human  energy  put  Swift  A Company's  profits  on  n 
capitalization  of  $35,000,000,  23,000  pairs  of  arm*,  ami  the  sa me 
profiling  energy  away  back  in  the  shade.  Swift  A Com- 
pany's profits  on  a 83.1.000,000  capitalization  are  43  per 
cent,  less  than  were  Swift  A Company's  profits  on  a capital  of 
$20.  Nay.  they  arr  even  less  than  that.  The  $3.1,tHHi,(MM> 
capital  paid  last  year  n total  dividend  of  7 per  cent.  Hut  there 
ik  no  basin  for  a fair  comparison  between  the  .10  - per  - cent, 
actual  profit  paid  on  Swift  A Company’s  first  transaction  and  the 
7-per-eent.  dividend  paid  on  Swift  & Company’s  transactions  for 
the  year  1004.  The  i -per-cent,  dividend  on  the  whole  transactions 
of  ItKM  cover*  the  total  profits  on  the  private  car  lines,  on  all  the 
by-product  output,  on  sources  of  animal-product  revenue  unknown 
and  unheard  of  when  Swift  & Company  first  began  business  with 
the  Heifer  of  High  Burn*tuhlc.  The  .10-per-cent . profit  nuidc  on 
this  first  transaction  was  profit  on  dresM-d-beef  sales  only.  Now 
Swift  A Company'*  profit  oil  the  d rooted -beef  sales  of  1904  were 
only  1.9  per  cent.  When  Gn*tavua  Franklin  aud  the  lleifer  were 
Swift  A Company,  the  profit*  uu  dressed  beef,  in  a word,  beat  those 
of  the  Swift  A Company  of  to-day  liy  fully  48  per  cent.  If  the 
Swift  A Company  of  to-day  made  the  |x-rronlMgr  of  profit  it.  did' 
when  it  starlet!  I»u*inc**,  it*  profits  on  $2tK).tHM).tlll0  sales  In  1!M14. 
instead  of  the  $3.8.10,000  which  they  were,  would  have  been  $100.- 
000,000.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Swift  A Company's  profit  on  the 
concern's  first  tlresseil-becf  sale*,  had  been  what  they  were  on  the 
dressed-bcef  sales  of  1904.  Gustavus  Franklin  would  have  made  a 
shade  under  40  cents  on  the  heifer  transaction. 

Now,  measured  by  even  the  Cape  Cod  standard  of  nperution*  in 
high  finance,  this  result  would  have  left  something  to  be  desired. 
Just  consider  for  a moment  what  the  transaction  involved  and 
you  will  see  yourself  that  a 2-per-cent,  dividend  on  a twenty-dollar 
investment  would  hardly  do.  In  the  first  place,  Gustuvus  Frank- 
lin did  all  the  work  himself.  He  went  at  Ilia  own  ex|»ense— of  time 
— to  the  cattle  country;  be  did  hi*  own  buying;  he  paid  the 
freight — shank’s  marc — from  the  cattle  country  to  his  home  plant  ; 
with  his  own  hands  he  transformed  the  live  stock  into  dressed 
beef : he  himself  quartered  the  heef  and  cut  it  up  for  the  whole- 
sale trade:  he  personally  conducted  the  distribution  of  each  piece 
of  meat  to  the  consumer*.  This  is  where  the  Cape  Cod  boy  excelled 
G.  F.  Swift,  the  Chicago  packer,  by  securing  in  the  earlier  trans- 
action not  only  the  two-per  cent,  wholesale  profit*,  but  the  re- 
tail profits  as  well.  Probably  it  took  him  two  or  three  days 
to  dispose  of  his  beef  asset*,  with  all  that  that  involves  of  risk  of 
loss  in  handling  a perishable  commodity.  Then  there  came  in 
the  element  of  collect  ions— collection*  that  were  slow  and  col- 
lections that  failed.  You  sin*,  with  only  a 40-crnt- profit  margin 
ill  the  whole  transaction  to  figure  on  in  all  thi«.  the  speculation 
was  not  what  would  be  called  very  rosy  with  promise.  It  couldn't 
Ik*  done,  that's  all  With  a ten -dollnr-proflt  margin  it  was  different. 

Of  course,  if  it  had  l*-cn  a matter  of  500  heifers  instead  of  one; 
if  (iustavus  Franklin  had  been  next  door  to  a cattle-buying  market, 
where  the  farmer  could  at  all  times  find  a cash  sale,  and  where, 
ter  consequence,  he  would  deliver  his  own  stock;  if  Gustavus  had 
uni  his  own  hired  buyers,  skilled  by  long  ex|M*rierttN*  to  purchase  cat- 
tle closely  and  well,  in  the  fare  of  sharp  compel  it  ive  bidding;  if 
lie  had  had  n plant  equipped  to  do  in  forty  minute*  in  the  meat- 
preparing  work  what  it  look  him  by  himself  half  a day  or  a 
day  to  do;  if.  instead  of  the  immediate  Harnstable  neighborhood, 
lie  had  had  half  of  Massachusetts  in  which  to  distribute  his  nirat 
to  customer*  every  morning — if  he  had  had  all  this,  he  could  have 
made  us  much  money  for  himself  on  a 2 pT-wiit,  profit  as  he  could 
on  a flit- per-cent.  profit  when  going  it  alone. 

Incidentally,  too.  he  would  have  hail  a business  out  of  which 
the  working  population  of  half  Harnstable  might  have  got  a 
good  living.  The  48-pcr-eent.  difference  in  profits  would  have 
liven  supporting  half  the  families  in  the  neighborhood,  instead  of 
going  to  him  alone,  and  yet  he  would  have  been  ahead  the  ten  dol- 
lurs  just  the  same. 

Wight  there  is  one  feature  of  the  difference  between  the  Swift  A 
Company  when  it  began  business  and  the  Swift  A Company  of  to- 
day. t in  the  one  hand,  a single  person  making  a wholesale  and  retail 
profit  on  n small  capital,  doing  all  the  work  himself  and  support- 
ing himself  only.  On  the  other  hand,  u group  of  4HKJ0  peraons — 
shareholders  satisfied  with  a small  profit  on  a large  output  and 


supporting  a population  equal  to  that  of  a city  of  100,000  in- 
habitants. 

Hut  <J.  F.  Swift  alone  did  not  work  this  transformation.  With 
all  deference  to  his  phenomenal  personal  energy  anti  his  exceptional 
business  sagacity,  there  is  another  factor  to  he  taken  into  the 
reckoning.  It  is  rather  an  important  factor,  too.  It  is  the  I'nited 
States  of  America.  The  tremendous  onrush  of  the  United  States 
since  the  early  sixties;  the  bewildering  growth  of  population  and 
of  the  producing  capacity  of  the  coiiutry  in  the  last  forty  year*, 
this  it  is,  of  course,  which  has  made  possible  the  vast  industrial 
concerns  we  now  know.  Those  who  were  long  enough  of  limb, 
who  hud  the  drop  chest,  the  staying  power*,  the  wind  endurance 
to  keep  up  with  the  terrific  puce  of  the  United  States — these  arc 
the  ones  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  colossal  concerns  of  to-day; 
these  are  the  one*  who  were  strong  enough  to  swing  into  the 
procession  and  keep  their  place*  there  when  others  dropped 
out. 

To  be  hroud  enough  to  broaden  with  the  I'nited  States’  wonder- 
ful expansion:  to  meet  aud  to  bo  equal  to  the  quickly  widening 
field*  into  which,  with  headlong  rapidity,  the  country  ha*  been 
plunging:  to  grasp  the  significance  and  the  possibilities  of  the  ever- 
widening  circle  of  expansion  with  it*  new  and  more  and  more 
complex  condition* — that  is  what  it  ha*  meant  uiul  still  means  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  industrial  times  in  America. 

Those  who  are  blosving  and  panting  up  toward*  the  front  in 
this  rapid  rush  are  sometimes  called  “captain*  of  industry.” 
There  i*  a good  deal  of  bosh  in  what  that  term  implies.  The  per- 
Mina l factor  i*.  of  course,  tremendous;  hut  the  real  Captain  of 
Industry  in  America  is  Uncle  Sam— the  fierce,  united  energy  of 
the  American  people  working  out  their  splendid  destiny.  Uncle 
Sam  is  the  real  captain  of  industry.  It  is  lie  who  is  striding 
along  in  the  lead.  The  rest  of  the  procession  is  a foot-race  trying 
to  keep  up  with  tlie  old  man. 

I .ike  every  other  great  industrial  concern  in  this  country.  Swift 
A Company  is  an  evolution.  It  lias  hud  to  grow  and  expand  as  the 
country  has  grown  and  expanded— either  that  or  drop  from  a 
rank  in  front  to  a rank  farther  hack.  It  was  not  a matter  of 
choice.  It  wa*  often  reluctantly  and  against  their  wills  that  Swift 
A Company  and  great  concerns  like  it  accepted  conditions  that 
arose.  They  were  literally  forced  from  one  step  of  expansion  to  an- 
other. There  was  iio  alternative.  Concerns  which  thought  there 
was  an  alternative  and  tried  to  take  it.  which  either  could  not  or 
would  not  grasp  the  broader  problems  which  the  country  un- 
folded so  rapidly  one  after  another,  fell  hack  among  the  little 
fellows;  took  their  place*  among  the  contented  or  discontented 
plodders  in  the  rear. 

There  ib  a type  of  Amcricun  who  is  fit  to  lead  In  any  great 
transaction.  Americans  of  this  type  always  come  to  the  front 
when  occasion  demands  them.  Whether  it  lie  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle or  on  the  deck  of  a man-of-war.  whether  it  lie  in  the  count- 
ing-room or  in  tlie  factory.  American*  of  this  type  are  always 
there  at.  the  front:  always  equal  to  the  emergency.  (».  F. 
Swift  was  of  this  type.  He  was  not  the  only  one  in  his  day  and 
generation,  by  any  mean*.  There  were  and  are  plenty  more  like 
him.  Hut  he  was  one  of  them.  Hr  swung  into  his  own  particular 
industrial  group  in  the  procession,  worked  his  way  up  to  the 

front,  and  kept  his  place  there  because  he  was  big  enough  and 

broad  enough  to  grasp  and  meet  the  widening  conditions  a*  they 
arose. 

To  tell  the  story  of  the  evolution  of  Q.  K.  Swift  and  of  the 
great  commercial  organization  he  built  up;  how  step  by  step  he 
and  it  were  compelled  to  wider  and  wider  fields — to  tell  this 
story  is  simply  to  tell,  by  a concrete  example,  the  story  of  the 

great  American  meat  industry  of  to-day— to  tell  how  that  indus- 

try was  evolved  by  the  relentless  logic  of  iron  conditions  from  the 
little  to  the  vast,’  The  one-man  power,  of  course,  is  there  through 
it  all.  His  resistless  energy  it  was  which  formulated  the  industry 
and  gave  it  its  momentum.  Hut  the  momentum  once  gained  was 
beyond  even  his  power  to  control.  It  went  on  and  grew  ever 
bigger  and  bigger  as  it  went.  G.  K.  Swift  set  the  forces  of  a great 
evolution  to  work,  and  the  evolution  went  right  along,  taking  (1. 
F.  Swift  with  it.  From  the  sole  motive  power  he  bw’»mc  in  a 
way  a mere  passenger. 
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For  Sluktsptirt’s  Seven  Ages 

That  Hor  lick's  Malted  Milk  is  trie  best 
milk-food  for  the  baby  la  proved  by 
thousands  of  healthy  Infanta  everywhere. 
It  ia  pure,  rich  milk,  a«  modified  and  en- 
riched with  the  extract  of  selected  malted 
graina  aa  to  be  eaaily  digested  by  the 
weakest  stomach.  Ready  at  a moment  a 
notice  by  elmply  stirring  in  water.  No 
additional  milk  or  cooking  ia  required. 

Very  sustaining  for  nursing  mothers. 
A healthful.  Invigorating  food  drink  for 
everybody,  from  Infancy  to  old  age.  A 
glaaaful  taken  hot  before  retiring  induces 
restful  sleep. 

A sample,  vest  pocket  lunch  case,  also 
booklet,  giving  valusble  recipes,  sent 
free.  If  mentioned.  At  all  druggists. 


Horlick's  Food  Co., 

Racine  Wig.,  U.  8.  A. 


Our  scgars  arc  known  and 
enjoyed  everywhere  — from 
tip  to  hull  they  prove  their 
worth.  For  instant e.  try 

3tt«SKita 

" I he  Perfect  Havana.*’ 

Panetelas  Crande 

i Mild  I t asl.it*' 

tOc.  each 


Moving  this  Year’s  Record 
Grain  Crop 

(CohUh  uat  from  |*ry«?  Iti.iJ.) 
such  true  talc*  of  liurdship  uni!  adventure 
•‘coming  down  on  the  last  trip  of  the  sea- 
son ” as  would  grace  the  narrative  of  an 
arctic  explorer. 

One  glance  at  the  wreck  chart  will 
show  to  what  extent  thr  greed  for  high 
rates  will  urge  the  owners  of  vessels.  The 
paltry  extra  pay  for  which  the  sailors  will 
chance  their  lives  ia  almost  certain  to  be 
scattered  to  the  winds  (lie  first  night  they 
are  on  shore  in  Buffalo.  A score  of  heroes 
could  be  named;  this  very  season  will  add 
many  retire,  but  one  little  story  that  some- 
how stands  out  above  the  others  in  niv  mind 
l«  i hut  of  Peter  and  Nils,  two  Danish  broth- 
ers who  had  shipped  together  on  the  schooner 
Emma  a season  or  so  past. 

Tlie  mate  had  gone  in  and  out  of  the  ship- 
ping-olliecs  and  saloon*  in  UufTalo  offering 
fifty-five  dollars  a month  to  men  who  would 
make  u voyage  to  end  in  the  first  week  of 
IWt-mber.  ami  the  two  brothers  were  among 
the  venturesome  handful  that  shipped  with 
him.  The  night  before  Thanksgiving  the 
Emma  was  laboring  down  llnron  in  a north- 
western gale,  which  crept  around  into  tin- 
north  and  east,  and  grew  frightfully  cold, 
at  the  same  time  bringing  out  iuto  her  track 
great  fields  of  ice.  not  yet  heavy  enough 
in  masa  to  he  dangerous,  only  that  it  took 
a double  watch  at  the  wheel  owing  to  the 
collision*  with  the  flue*.  In  thr  first  night- 
watch  two  men  were  hurt  by  a fall  of  the 
ice  that  sheathed  the  rigging;  one  other,  an 
Italian,  succumbed  to  the  cold,  and  the  mus- 
ter slipped  on  the  deck,  fnlling  *o  heavily 
ns  to  be  stretched  out  helpless  Mow.  At 
midnight  the  two  Danes  went  to  the  wheel, 
and  the  mute  to  tin-  bow  to  strain  Iris  eyes 
into  the  black  night.  Tire  ice  had  forced  a 
leak  amidships,  and  the  cook  nrnl  the  only 
other  sailor  toiled  at  the.  pump*.  The  gale 
and  cold  iuerrused.  and  the  little  schooner 
was  fighting  for  lrcr  very  life.  The  fuilure 
of  the  two  Dane*  to  hold  her  true  meunt  the 
end.  About  dawn  the  wind  fell,  ami  the 
schooner  made  the  shelter  of  a wooded  is- 
land. With  the  fall  of  the  wind  came  a 
blanket  of  snow,  and  when  the  mute  came 
uft  lie  found  Peter  and  Nile*  each  with  his 
left  hand  frozen  hard  and  fast  to  the  wheel, 
a deliberate  sacrifice  by  agreement  to  enable 
them  to  hold  their  post*  of  duty. 

•Iu*t  a*  when  coming  up  the  harbor  of 
New  York  one  is  Impressed  by  the  towering 
outline  of  the  great  business  buildings.  <*o 
do  the  huge  elevators  of  ItufTulo.  the  world's 
greatest  grain-storage  centre,  ri*o  above  the 
lake  front,  and  form  the  city's  most  con- 
spicuous feature.  From  the  lake  one  sees 
to  tl»p  left  the  scattering  group  that  front* 
the  Erie  Canal,  known  a*  thr  Itlack  Rock 
group:  in  the  centre  are  thr  rnormous 

‘tructures  lining  the  Imuk*  of  tlie  Buffalo 
River,  and  off  to  the  right  are  the  pier*, 
elevators,  «n triers,  and  massed  equipment  of 
the  IMiigh  Valley  basin,  where,  by  the  fore- 
thought of  some  wise  bend  years  ago,  a 
terminal  wit*  established  from  whirli  to 
“end  coal  up  the  lakes  and  to  receive  lum- 
| her  and  grain  coming  down.  I do  not  know 
who  had  the  prophetic  mind,  but  the 
prophecy  ha*  been  fulfilled,  and  the  la-high 
has  the  advantage  in  the  handling  of  the 
hundred*  of  millions  of  bushels  of  grain  that 
come  to  Buffalo  each  year. 

In  New  York.  Baltimore.  Boston,  and  Phil 
ndelphia  thprr  are  great  elevators  and  store- 
houses building.  Now  steamers  are  launehpd 
eneh  year  whose  design  i*  to  carry  grain  to 
Liverpool.  Ten  vear*  from  thi*  time  the 
I'nited  State*  and  Canada  will  I*-  producing 
six  billion  bushels  as  a record  crop,  instead 
of  three,  mid  with  thi*  statement  u score  of 
questions  ari*e.  flow  great  will  Buffalo 
grow  with  the  doubled  grain  traffic  and 
the  Niagara  frontier  power?  How  can  the 
present  channels  to  the  sea  douhle  their 
ca parity?  I*  the  projeeted  new  lOtlO-tnn- 
barge  canal  half  large  enough'  These  and 
| a score  of  other*.  And  yet  another  question. 
When,  in  this  coming  winter,  otir  *i-c»  thr 
lines  of  the  needy  shivering  before  the  char- 
ity bread  wagons  at  midnight,  and  it  i* 
rei-nlled  that  for  rucli  mull  there  a •art-lond 
i of  grain  was  grown  thi*  year,  wlml  will 
i answer  the  query  of  who  got  that  man'* 

• share? 


The  Expert  Waitress 


By  ANNE  FRANCES  SPRINGSTF.ED 
The  whole  duty  of  the  waitress — 
what  to  serve  and  how  to  serve  it. 

Cloth,  $1.00 
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Books  on  the  Operas 

By  ANNA  ALICE  CHAPIN 


The  Story  of  the  Rhinegold 

told  for  young  people 

It  contains  the  four  operas  of  Wagner's  **  Nibelungrn 
King,"  The  Rhinegold.  The  WalkQre,  Siegfried.  the 
(jblterdjnnnerung.  woven  into  the  form  of  a story, 
and  thus  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  children, 
although  in  great  demand  by  older  readers  whodr->>re 
mi  intelligent,  consecutive,  and  concise  guide  to  the 
Xibelungcn  circle,  told  wirh  charming  simplicity. 
Illustrated.  Post  8vo.  $1.35 


Wonder  Tales  from  Wagner 

(\wlrnts — The  Flying  Dutchman;  Tannhau«er; 
Lohengrin  ; Tristan  and  I solde  : The  McUtcr-ingcr 
of  Nuremberg.  Planned  upon  much  the  same  line* 
as  ‘"The  Story  of  the  Rhinegold.*'  and  forms  an  in- 
valuable companion  volume  to  that  book. 

Illustrated.  Post  8vo.  St. 35 

Wotan,  Siegfried,  and  Briinhilde 

In  her  unpretentious  study  of  these  three  principal 
■ characters,  Miss  Chapin,  thanks  to  her  sound  know]- 
' edge  and  sympathetic  insight,  appeals  as  strongly  to 
advanced  Wagnerian  scholars  a»  to  intelligent  layuicii 

Illustrated.  Post  8vo.  $1.35 
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Seeing  New  York. 

Ax  out-of-town  newspaper  report*  the  fol- 
lowing adventure  of  two  middle-aged  Indie* 
from  the  country  who  recently  visited  New 
York.  Finding  themselves  at  Fifty-ninth 
Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  and  having  heard 
of  the  puhlie  automobile*  that  take  visitor* 
on  sight  seeing  trip*  through  the  l’ark,  they 
accosted  a young  gentleman  in  an  automobile 
coat  about*  to  climb  into  u large  motor-car 
standing  at  the  entrance.  'Hay  expressed 
their  desire  to  make  the  trip  through  the 
I’nrk,  and  proceeded  to  climb  into  the  ma- 
chine. The  young  man  looked  somewhat  sur- 

firised,  hut  politely  helped  hi*  j«i»*enger* 
nto  the  car,  got  in  himself,  and  started  at 
an  easy  pace  up  the  Eaat  Drive.  After  an 
hour**  tour  of  the  Park  under  the  guidance 
of  the  aci-iuumodating  motorist,  the  two 
ladies  requested  to  be  set  down,  and  in- 
quired the  charge  to  be  paid.  “ Well,”  said 
the  young  man,  “ that  will  coat  you  ten  cents 
apiece."  They  paid  him.  and  on  the  way  out 
stopped  to  ask  a pollermaif  the  path  t<1  the 
nearest  gate.  He  told  them,  and  then  re- 
marked, “ By  the  way,  I suppose  vex  know 
who  that  wa*  who  had  yez  in  -his  auto- 
mobile?" 

The  Indie*  did  not  know. 

" That  was  young  Mr.  Vanderbilt,”  he 
said,  with  a chuckle. 


An  Anecdote  of  Wagner 

TliK  following  anecdote  of  Wagner  is  told 
by  Alfred  Rcisennuer,  the  pianist,  who.  .a*  « 
pupil  of  l.isxt.  knew  the  composer  of 
“ Parsifal " personally. 

" Wagner  was  alw'ays  more  or  less  *elf- 
eonscious,”  says  Iteisenauer.  " and  only  at 
rare  intervals"  did  hi*  friend*  see  him  In 
mood*  that  could  lw  called  anything  but 
premeditated.  In  Bayreuth  I saw  him  in 
a highly  characteristic  situation,  and  I never 
shall  forget  it.  It  was  at  a rehearsal  of 
* Parsifal.’  The  garden  scene  had  just  been 
admirably  sung  and  danced,  whereupon 
Wagner,  "in  his  exuberant  joy.  hugged  and 
kissed  the  artists,  mid  then,  quite  beside 
himself,  got  down  on  all  four"  and  barked 
like  a dog.  concluding  bis  exhibition  by 
throwing  his  legs  in  the  air  nnd  balancing 
him«elf  on  his  head.  At  this  interesting 
moment  Liszt  nnd  several  of  hi*  pupils,  in- 
cluding myself,  walked  nn  the  stage.  Quick 
as  a flash.  Liszt,  who  always  played  the  rAle 
of  Wagner’s  self-constituted  defender,  said 
grimly.  ‘ Well,  if  that’s  n nose,  it’s  the  hard 
e«t  one  in  the  world  to  hold,  by  thunder  I* 
For  the  sake  of  the  Mehttor  we  tried  to  re- 
strain our  mirth,  but  the  effort-  wa*  not 
wholly  successful.  I firmly  believe,  however, 
that  Wagner  himself  was  "secretly  pleased  at 
the  sensation  for  which  he  was  responsible." 


Hen  News 

“ It  i*  with  peculiar  pleasure.”  writes  the 
editor  of  a journal  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  hrn«.  ’’  that  The  hidunlnou » Um  presents 
her  readers  with  a picturr  and  short  sketch 

of  Judge  . Judge  — was  born 

in  18.VL  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  began  the 
breeding  of  thoroughbred  poultry  by  taking 

up  Light  Brahma*.  Judge has  written 

nlmiit  liens  for  all  the  prominent  poultry 
journal*  in  the  country.” 


Her  Message 

A woman  living  in  a town  not  far  from 
New  York  commissioned  her  liusliuml  while 
in  the  city  to  put  chase  a motto  for  the 
Suiulny  *ehool.  After  hr  had  left  it  sud- 
denly occurred  to  her  that  she  had  neglected 
to  tell  him  the  dr-ired  inscription  or  the 
proper  size  of  the  card.  Cuing  to  a near-bv 
telegraph-office  she  wrote  out  a message  to 
her  husltand  containing  the  necessary  in- 
formation. and  handed  it  to  the  operator. 
It  read  ns  follows: 

"John  Johnson.  Broadway.  New 

York  City: 

" I’nto  l*a  a Child  is  Born. — 8 feet  Jong 
and  5 feet  wide.” 


The  Best 
Bitter 
Liqueur 


0 III  fin  ' I I <£> 

Underbid 

BOONEKAMP  < 

Bitters 

The  Gem  of  the  Sideboard. 

The  best  of  mixed  drinks  vary.  UNDERBERG 
BOONEKAMP  BITTERS  (“Liqueur")  is  ALWAYS 
THE  SAME.  Its  effects  are  delightful,  stimulating, 
bracing  and  appetizing.  At  the  club  or  the  home,  for 
yourself,  your  guests,  and  for  the  whole  family,  it  is 
the  “nip.  par  excellence.’ —Can  be  used  as  a liqueur 
or  poured  through  cracked  ice.  — It  is  the  best  friend 
of  the  stomach  known,  refreshing  and  beneficial  at  all 
hours.  The  favorite  with  ladies,  as  it  is  with  men. 

<W  and  emJttrtrd  »;  Ik,  kigkrtl  amtkofllln. 

Enjoyable  as  a Cocktail  and  Better  for  You 

6,000.000  Bottles  Imported  Into  the  United  States. 

At  Groan',  Wine  Merchant.’,  II.SH-.,  Clubs  CM4*.  Kestauranu.  Klc. 

Bottled  0n||  by  H.  UNDERBERG  ALBRECHT,  Rhelnberg,  German),  Since  1846 
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TIMELY  AND  IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOKS 


American 

Diplomacy 

Its  Spirit  and  Achievements 

By  Professor  John  Bassett  Moore 

This  series  of  papers  by  Professor 
Moore,  of  Columbia  University,  the 
greatest  living  authority  on  the  history’ 
of  American  diplomacy,  has  com- 
manded wide  attention  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  It  places  many 
facts  before  the  public  for  the  first 
time,  and  shows  how  the  American  jxd- 
icyof  carrying  on  international  dealings 
squarely  and  aboveboard  has  made 
American  diplomacy  one  of  the  great 
formative  forces  in  modem  history. 

Illustrated.  Price , $2.00  net 


The 

Reconstruction  of 
Religious  Belief 

By  W.  H.  MMIock 

An  interesting  and  timely'  volume  on 
the  great  subject  of  the  contradictions 
between  science  and  religion.  The 
author,  W.  II.  Mallock,  takes  a new 
point  of  view.  He  accepts  all  the 
new  teachings  of  science,  and  then, 
adopting  the  scientific  method,  goes  on 
to  show  how  religion  may  still  justify 
itself  and  solve  the  apparent  contra- 
dictions that  beset  an  ultimate  solu- 
tion. 

Price,  $1.75  net 
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NO  CAUSE  FOR  COMPLAINT. 

Flat-house  Owner  (who  has  been  called  around  with  reference  to  complaints 
of  the  thin  walls):  “Can  you  hear  me?" 

Janitor  (in  next  room):  “Yes,  sir.” 

Flat-house  Owner:  "Can  you  see  me?'’ 

Janitor:  “No,  sir.-’ 

Flat-house  Owner:  “Come  along— next  house.” 


Busy 

Business 

Men 


PreferTke  California  Limited 
when  they  travel  between  Chi- 
cago.  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco. 

It  s quick — Only  Ujl(  Lour*. 

lt‘«  luxurioua — Compartment  and 
observation  Pullman*,  dining  ear  and 
buffet -•moter. 

And  Harvey  aervaa  tK*  meal*. 

Daily  acrvic*  b«tf  in*  early  in  Novem- 
ber— until  tken,  aemi-waekly . 

All  tie  fuu.  if  you  Udrvm  Pwoto  D«Wt- 

A.T.V5  F.  Ry  . Ckieaa*. 


All  the  Way 


Make  thr  hmn  cocktail.  A daUchtflft 

Amman.-  fur  all  win... »{>.ni  ami  awia 
txrvcnu;in.  A talilro|HN>iilulm  unuimxo 
of  alien*  of  fv«rt«TOd  v»l>f  aflrr 
ipcnla.  afford*  relief  and  al<Wili««al»n. 


Important  la  aee  that  it  is  Abbott’*. 


ini  THE  GAMBLER.  By  the  Author  of  THE  MASQUERADER 


SPENCERIAN 

PERFECT 

Steel  Pens 

IT9BD  BY  BXFERT  AND  CAREHt'L 
TBNMB.N  FOR  NEARLY  FIFTY  YUAKS 
S omple card,  12  pen*  different  patterns, 
vrill  be  amt  Tor  trial  on  receipt  «*<•  emta  in 
post  nice  a tamp*.  Aak  for  card  R. 

SPEROERIAH  PER  CO. 

*4*  BROADWAY,  REW  YORK 


MADE  AT  KEY  WEST>— 
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Baa*  l oaifh  •prop,  Tamea  Uoud.  tan 
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OPIUM 


and  l.lquor  Habit  cured  in  lO  toSOday*- 
No  |>»»  till  cured.  Write 

DK.  J.  L.  STKPHKSS  CO- 
Dept.  37.  t«bnnon,  Ohio. 


CALIFORNIA— 4 Days  from  New  York  or  Boston— By  New  York  Central. 
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By 

BOOTH 

TARKINGTON 


BOOTH  TAItKJNGTON 


K growing  volume  of  enthusiasm  and  praise  which  has 
at,cn<led  the  serial  publication  of  the  story  in  HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE  warrants  the  assertion  that  this  is  the 
greatest  novel  that  Booth  Tarkington  has  written. 

It  is  the  story  of  the  winning  of  a woman  and  the  winning  of  honor. 
The  scenes  are  dramatic  and  real.  The  heroine  is  a girl  of  charm  and 
character — a girl  not  easy  to  win,  but  well  worth  the  winning. 

€|  Other  works  of  Mr.  Tarkington’s  have  shown  delightful  imagination, 
delicate  sensibility,  and  strength  of  plot  and  construction;  but  in  this 
latest  story  all  these  qualities  we  so  admire  are  welded  into  one,  resulting 
in  a story  so  overmastering  in  its  intensity  ot  interest,  so  sweeping  in 
sympathetic  enthusiasm,  that  the  reader,  carried  away  in  spite  of 
himself,  forgets  all  but  the  fortunes  of  Her  and  of  Him,  the  woman 
and  the  man  to  whom  the  author  has  given  life. 


Illustrated.  Price.  $1.50 
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THE  FIVE-YEAR  DIVIDEND  POLICY 

ISSUED  BY 


The  Prudential 


Provides  for  Early  Distribution  of  Profits 

This  policy  appeals  strongly  to  the  man  who  wants  to  protect  his  family  and 
at  the  same  time  realize  for  himself  a substantial  and  early  return  on  the 
premiums  paid  by  him. 

This  is  done  by  the  apportionment  of  dividends  every  five  years 

The  various  options  at  the  end  of  the  five-year  periods  are  exceedingly 
attractive,  and  the  experience  of  the  Company  shows  that  business  men  and 
others  carrying  policies  upon  this  plan  recommend  it  highly. 


At  the  end  of  each  five-year  period,  as  the 
dividend  is  apportioned,  the  person  insured 
has  the  choice  of  one  of  the  following: 


\ A SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT 

is  maintained  by  The  Prudential  for  furnishing 
\ \ information  by  mail  to  persons  investigating 
\ \ and  contemplating  Mfe  Insurance  We  will 
be  pleased  to  send  particulars  of  any  policy 
Without  you  may  wish  if  you  will  Inform  us  as  to 

committing  the  amount  you  desire  to  Invest  each 

my  self  to  any  \ \ year.  Five-Year  Dividend  Policies 
action,  I shall  \ 

be  glad  to  receive.  of  The  Pru‘Jent,al  furnish  the 

free.  Specimen  Five-  twofold  object  of  protect - 

Year  Dividend  Whole  >\0\.  *n*  y°ur  family  *nd  pro- 
Ufe  Policy.  viding  a guaranteed 

Amount 'wV  and  profitable  In- 

Name V\  vestment  for 

Addrew Ale ...?\\^  yourwtf. 

Occupation...  Dept.  T. 

1 1 m npr.tmwm  T.m*pwmrnl  .r  l.lallrd  P»1I*J  \ \ 

la  dr«lrrd.  -*r<  U,  In-lod  of  ••  W Life."  \ 


-Cash.  The  dividend  may  be  withdrawn 
in  cash  or  mav  be  applied  towards  the  pay- 
ment of  any  premium  then  due. 

—Reduction  of  Premium.  The  divi- 
dend may  be  used  to  reduce  premiums  for 
the  ensuing  five  years.  i 

— Paid=up  Addition  to  Policy.  The 

dividend  may  he  used  to  purchasd  addition- 
al insurance  which  will  be  fully  paid  up  and 
which  will  participate  in  future  dividends. 
This  paid-up  addition  will  be  included 
with  the  face  of  the  policy  should  it 
become  a claim. 


The  Premiums  are  Fixed  and  Never  Increase 


Policies  Issued  on  the  Whole  Life, 
Limited  Payment  and  Endowment  plans. 


The  PRUDENTIAL 

Insurance  Company  of  America 

Incorporated  as  a Stock  Company  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
Horae  Office,  NEWARK.  N.  J.  JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President 
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Rebecca  Maty 


by 

ANNIE 

HAMILTON 

DONNELL 


V 

4 a 


"'HE  story  of 
an  amiable  and 
singular  child  and 
her  unusual  quest 
for  affection  — a 
book  which  will 
prove  a revela- 
tion to  all  men 
and  women.  It 
is  altogether  a 
new  thing  in  fiction,  and  is  rapidly  achieving 
wide  popularity.  The  illustrations,  by  Elizabeth 
Shippen  Green,  make  the  volume  unusually  at- 
tractive. 


Price,  $1.50 
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FILMS 

By 

WILLIAM 
DEAN 
HOWELLS 

Mr.  Howells 
carried  an  appre- 
ciative mental 
kodak  with  him 
during  his  recent 
London  sojourn, 
and  his  delightful 
talk  about  sights 
and  people  in  the  English  metropolis  is  most 
engaging.  He  draws  apt  and  humorous  con- 
trasts between  New  York  and  London,  chat- 
ting about  the  weather,  street  sights  and  noises, 
rambles  about  town,  and  his  adventures  with 
English  lodgings  and  hansoms.  Every  page 
offers  charm  and  entertainment. 

IUuiiiaImI.  Price,  $2.25  net 


LONDON 


frxm  " Lki.I- ai  him- 


By  the  author  of  “The  Masquerader” 


The 

Gambler 

A fasdnxtmg  heroine 
of  a type  nc<w  to  fiction 

By 

Katherine 
Cecil 
Thurston 

“An  engrossing  tale  of  conflict  between 
love  and  a ruling  passion." — N.  V.  Herald. 


Blustra  ed.  Price,  $(.50 
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POLE  BAKER 

BY 

WILL  N.  HARBEN 

Author  of  “ Abner  Daniel " “ The  Georgians  ** 
"The  Substitute,"  etc. 

POLE  BAKER  will  be  remembered  as  a 
humorous  character  in  “ Abner  Daniel.”  In 
this  new  novel  he  is  the  central  character — a shrewd, 
kindly,  shirt-sleeves  philosopher,  with  some  capital 
yarns  to  tell  as  well  as  an  important  part  to  play 
in  the  love  affairs  of  a young  couple  with  which 
the  narrative  is  chiefly  concerned.  Indeed,  were  it 
not  for  his  genius  for  meddling  in  other  people’s 
affairs  to  their  own  ultimate  good,  the  romance  of 
the  young  lovers  would  not  have  ended  so  happily. 
The  characters  and  scenes  are  again  those  of 
Georgia,  and  the  same  good-humored,  delightful 
narrative  winds  leisurely  through  this  story  as  in 
its  popular  predecessors. 

Price.  $ 7.50 
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COMMENT 

The  spirit  of  independence  stalked  abroad  in  the  land  on 
election  day.  Who  a year  ago.  or  indeed  a fortnight  ago,  would 
have  believed  it  possible  that  the  Democrats  would  carry 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio?  Pennsylvania  gave  President  Roose- 
velt a majority  of  half  a million,  and  Ohio’s  plurality  was 
nearly  half  as  groat,  and  yet  exactly  twelve  months  later  both 
States  went  Democratic.  Technically,  that  statement  ia  cor- 
rect. Actually,  however,  they  went  “ agin’  the  government-’’ 
Iti  each  ca«e  the  people  voted,  not  to  put  another  set  of  men 
in  power,  but  to  turn  the  rascals  out.  They  were  aroused  in 
Pennsylvania  by  the  wretched  disclosures  of  Republican  cor- 
ruption in  Philadelphia,  which,  by  the  way,  went,  hand- 
somely for  reform,  and  by  the  politico-financial  scandals  in 
Pittsburg.  Bos^i'.m  as  typified  by  Mr.  Cox  in  Cincinnati  was 
the  issue  in  Ohio.  Secretary  T net  had  advised  Republican 
voters  to  cast  him  overboard,  and  the  recipients  of  the  sug- 
gestion not  only  heeded  his  injunction,  but  went  him  one 
better,  and  swept  the  entire  State  iuto  the  lap  of  the  oppo- 
sition, repudiating  even  Governor  Herrick,  who  seems  to  have 
made  a fairly  good  executive,  and  whose  recleetion  was  ad- 
vocated by  Mr.  Tv  ft.  In  Jersey  City,  Mayor  FaOAN,  who  ia 
really  an  imlojM  ndent.  although  he  calls  himself  a Republi- 
can. was  reelected  in  the  face  of  the  most,  determined  op- 
poeilion.  Coluv.  the  Essex  County.  New  Jersey,  independent, 
also  received  n great  majority.  Buffalo,  in  this  State,  gave 
the  Democrats  the  biggest  victory  they  have  won  in  twenty 
years.  Most  notable  of  all  was  the  striking  moral 
triumph  of  William  Travers  Jerome,  running  as  an  abso- 
lutely independent  candidate  in  New  York  County.  Party 
lines  were  obliterated  the  country  over.  Wherever  the 
head  of  corruption  appeared  it  was  smashed  by  the  people. 
Many  of  the  cffiets  were  due  to  local  causes,  but  much  of 
the  voting  on  November  7 may  lx?  safely  attributed  to  the  uni- 
versal restiveness  engendered  by  the  scandal*  developed  in  the 
life-insurance  investigation.  Doubtless  in  isolated  instances 
honest  rnen  suffered  from  this  uprising  of  the  people  against 
graft,  real  or  suspected,  but.  on  the  whole,  the  results  are  not 
only  wholesome  and  encouraging,  but  indeed  inspiring.  Tt  i* 
a pretty  good  country,  after  all. 

Election  night  found  New  York  city  gasping  for  breath. 
The  TIkvrst  flame  develo|>cd  into  n genuine  prairie  fire  in  the 
Inst  week  of  the  cauqtnign.  and  it  was  by  the  narrowest  pos- 
sible margin  of  less  than  four  thousand  votes  that  Mayor 
MrCl.KLLA  n achieve*!  recleetion.  If  Mr.  ITkarst  bail  followed 
his  own  inclination  instead  of  heeding  the  injunctions  of  hi* 
adviser*,  and  placed  the  name  of  William  Travers  Jerome 
on  hi*  ticket,  be  unquestionably  would  have  won.  That  much 
is  obvious,  not  only  u|ion  the  face  of  the  return*,  but  also 
upon  hi*  own  assumption  that  lie  was  defeated  by  fraudulent 
in*  tli**d‘,  A more  sagacious  statesman  would  have  appreciated 
curly  in  the  game  that  the  most  desperate  jiolitieiaii  would 


hesitate  a long  time  before  adopting  criminal  tactics  to  defeat 
a ticket  bearing  the  name  of  District- Attorney  Jerome. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  H karst  marshalled  the  forces  of  discontent 
so  successfully  that  he  approached  triumph  closely  enough  to 
send  shiver*  up  a goad  many  spines.  He  announces  that  he 
will  contest  the  election,  but  inasmuch  as  simultaneously  he 
outlines  his  future  policy  in  the  event  of  failure,  we  infer 
that  he  does  not  seriously  anticipate  a reversal  by  the  courts. 


Where  did  Mr.  TTearst  get  his  enormous  vote,  and  can  ho 
hold  it  intact  for  the  future?  Those  arc  the  interesting  ques- 
tions. The  widespread  restireness  under  bos*  rule  undoubted- 
ly counts  for  much,  as  it  did  for  yet  more  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Jerome,  hut  undoubtedly  Mr.  Brisbane's  ingenious  and  con- 
stantly reiterated  appeals  to  class  feeling  constituted  his  most 
effective  weapon.  The  municipal-ownership  slogan  cut  little 
or  no  figure  in  the  campaign.  Direct  self-interest  was  at  the 
bottom  of  Mr.  H karst’s  campaign.  Whether  or  not  the  street - 
clcane.'s  really  believed  that  lie  would  increase  their  wag***, 
or  the  employee*  of  the  traction  companies  that  he  would 
shorten  their  hours  and  prove  a serviceable  friend  in  the 
event  of  strikes,  or  the  East  Side  horde  that  his  election  would 
mean  a distribution  of  wealth,  they  at  least  were  convinced 
that  they  had  nothing  to  lose  by  giving  him  the  opportunity  to 
try.  Ho  could  in  any  case  nag  the  opulent,  and  surely  no  barm 
could  come  to  the  poor  from  that,  at.  least  in  their  judgment. 
His  vote  was  not  positive;  it  wan  distinctly  negative.  The 
great  mass  of  electors  who  espoused  hia  cause  felt  no  such 
personal  interest  in  the  candidate  a*  was  felt  towards*  Mr, 
Jerome.  They  merely  resented  existing  conditions  and  voted 
against  their  continuance.  The  imminent  danger  of  Mr. 
IIearst’s  success  did  not  appear  early  enough  to  make  pos- 
sible coalition  of  opposing  force*.  Consequently  what  wa* 
regarded  by  many  persona  as  a veritable  calamity  wa* 
barely  averted.  Unless  Mr.  IIeaR ST  should  be  justified 
in  his  claim  that  lie  whs  defeated  by  nefarious  practices,  it 
must  have  been  by  the  grace  of  God.  Certainly  no  Tammany 
canvas*  wa*  ever  characterised  by  so  many  blunder*,  and  the 
narrow  fatuity  of  the  Republicans  who  threw  away  tlieir  vote* 
for  the  dashing  Ivins  simply  pass*'*!  understanding. 

Mr.  H karst  now  declares  that  he  lias  at  hi*  back  an  army 
of  nearly  a qunrtcr  of  a million  of  citizen*  of  New  York,  and 
that,  more  distinctively  than  over  before,  he  is  a force  to  be 
reckoned  with.  Thut  lie  will  continue  to  be  a factor  au*l  a 
mighty  important  one  is  established  by  the  result  of  the  test 
to  which  he  subjected  his  popularity,  but  we  suspect  that  what 
will  go  down  into  history  as  the  Hkarkt  movement  reached 
it*  apex  last  Tuesday.  After  all,  the  conservative  vote*  ex- 
ceeded those  east  for  the  radical  candidate  by  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand.  In  the  event  of  another  raid  under 
the  same  banner,  this  groat  majority  would  be  practically 
unified  in  opposition.  Republicans,  however  bigoted,  and  even 
the  handful  of  independents  behind  Mr.  8cm: rz.  who  in  recent 
years  have  with  unerring  precision  found  the  wrong  ride, 
would  not  again  espouse  a forlorn  hope.  They  have  had  their 
lemon.  Henry  Georuk  came  within  twelve  thousand  votes  of 
election  under  precisely  similar  condition*.  Then  hi*  force 
began  to  dwindle  and  the  fad  petered  out.  Mr.  Hearst  may 
set  it  down  as  a certainty  that  he  will  not  catch  this  town  nap- 
ping again.  . 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  triumph  of  Mr.  Jerome 
a*  a candidate  for  District  Attorney,  absolutely  independent 
of  boss  or  party,  is  the  finest  thing  that  ha*  happened  on  Man- 
hattan Island  in  many  year*.  The  feat  seemed  wholly  im- 
possible, and  indeed  the  meagre  plurality  finally  obtained 
makes  it  certain  that  he  would  have  lost  if  the  Republican 
candidate  had  not  withdrawn  in  lii*  favor.  But.  the  very 
quality  which  ultimately  achieve*!  success  effected  this  with- 
drawal. and.  anyhow,  a*  he  himself  would  put  it.  he  “got 
there.”  and  in  getting  there  1m*  proved  that  the  people  of  this 
eit.v  can  elect  a man  of  their  own  choice  whenever  they  se- 
riously determine  to  do  so.  After  tire  public,  congratulations 
arc  due  primarily  to  Mr.  Jerome  upon  the  triumph  of  his 
splendid  audacity,  ami  second  only  to  him.  to  Mr.  William  M. 
Lafevn.  whose  campaign  upon  his  behalf  in  the  Sun  ha*  never 
been  excelled  in  ability  or  effectiveness  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican journalism. 
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The  attitude  of  the  New  York  newspapers  was  curious. 
The  $u»  has  been  the  most  constant  friend  of  Mayor 
McCt.Ktx.vN  during  his  administration,  and  stanchly  sup- 
ported his  candidacy  for  reelect  ion,  but  frankly  aaaerted  that 
the  .1  kuo u k issue  tranacemled  all  others  in  importance,  ami 
consequently  concentrated  its  extraordinary  eneiV***  upon  that 
alone.  On  general  principles,  we  assume  that  the  World  wus 
in  favor  of  McClgLUX,  but  its  support  continued  to  the  last 
to  be  largely  a matter  of  assumption ; at  the  very  beginning, 
in  fact,  it  expressed  a hope  that  Mr.  II karst  would  poll  a very 
large  vote.  The  Herald  never  supported  anybody,  except  Judge 
Parker,  editorially,  but  its  news  columns  were  more  than 
friendly  to  the  1 1 karst  ticket.  The  Tribune  hemmed  and 
hawed  for  a time,  but  finally  gave  its  partisan  fervor  to  Mr. 
Ivins,  and  towards  the  end  exerted  might  and  main  in  an  ef- 
fort to  induce  Republicans  to  vote  for  him  upon  the  ground 
that  lie  really  hud  a chance.  Even  after  the  election  it  per- 
sisted in  its  folly,  and  lamented  that  McCULUK  had  been 
saved  by  Republican  votes.  The  Time*  and  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
with  clearer  vision,  perceived  the*  danger,  and'  acted  manfully 
accordingly,  in  the  face  of  the  jeers  of  their  contemporaries. 
They  alone  wen?  right.  The  Evening  Pant  naturally  stabbed 
fin-  Tutninany  candidate  whenever  opportunity  offered,  and 
yet  did  not  give  unqualified  support  to  Mr.  Ivish,  although 
it  leaner!  his  way.  Mr.  Hkarst  was,  of  course,  a stench  in  the 
old  lady’s  nostrils.  This  was  the  only  paper  which  harked  back 
to  the  stories  told  by  a California  Congressman  to  the  effect 
that  Mr.  H karst  had  led  a dissolute  life  in  the  past,  but  here  it 
came  a cropper.  Mr,  Brisbane  promptly  put  in  an  appearance 
before  n conclave  of  Presbyterian  clergymen,  and  solemnly  af- 
firmed Upon  his  honor  as  a gentleman  that  Mr.  IIkakht  did  not 
smoke  nor  drink,  and  had  lived  for  three  veara  in  the  some 
house  with  himself.  Thus  by  one  short,  swift  stroke  the  cal- 
umny was  utterly  squelched  and  the  calumniator  humbled  in 
the  dust.  The  only  unwavering  supporter  of  the  entire  Tam- 
many ticket  was,  ns  of  yore,  the  Daily  Sew*.  Tlie  press,  os  a 
whole,  was  so  wobbly  that  nobody  could  tell  how  much  in- 
fluence, if  any,  it  wiolded. 

Regarding  one  phase  of  the  recent  election  there  is  no  room 
for  the  slightest  doubt.  If  Mr.  IIe.vrst  really  believes  that 
the  many  safeguards  supposed  to  insure  a free  ballot  and  an 
accurate  count  in  this  city  proved  inadequate,  and  that  hia 
opponents  resorted  to  illegal  and  corrupt  practices,  it  is  his 
hounden  duly  to  spare  no  effort  in  his  announced  endeavor  to 
unearth  all  such  villainy,.  In  any  attempt  that  he  may  make 
in  a proper  manner  to  disclose  the  facts,  either  by  contesting 
the  election  of  Mayor  McClellan  or  by  criminal  prosecutions, 
hr  should,  and  we  believe  will,  have  the  unqualified  support 
of  all  decent  and  honorable  citizens.  We  are  glad  that  Mr. 
1 1 karst  apparently  was  not  elected,  hut  if  more  votes  wen; 
east  for  him  than  for  Mr.  McClkllan,  he  should  have  tin* 
place,  and  wc  hope  will  get  it. 


As  near  as  we  can  make  out,  election  day  leaves  New  York 
city  with  three  statesmen  having  substantial  claim*  upon  the 
I)i-moernlic  nomination  for  President.  They  are  Gkorue 
Bkinton  McClellan,  who  won  a non-partisan  victory  upon 
his  record  against  fearful  odds;  William  Travers  Jerome, 
who  proved  him«elf  the  greatest  individual  vote-getter,  with 
>ne  exception,  of  hia  time;  and,  finally,  William  Randolph 
JI karst,  who  massed  the  discontented  elements  more  solidly 
than  even  Mr.  Bryan  was  able  to  do.  Each  will  doubtless 
receive  votes  in  the  next  convention.  Mayor  McClellan 
may  run  for  Governor  in  the  mean  time,  but  we  guess  not. 
Mr.  Jerome  has  long  had  higher  a-pirntious,  and  is  certainly 
a winning  personality  before  the  country.  Mr.  Hkarst. 
thouirh  chagrined  at  finding  the  local  prize  so  near  and  yet 
so  far,  is  mightily  encouraged,  and  we  know  of  at  least  four 
widely  circulated  newspapers  which  are  likely  to  he  unremitting 
in  their  advocacy  of  his  preferment.  All  this  is  jolly  and 
interesting,  and  will  give  us  many  things  to  think  about  and 
say  during  the  next  three  years.  Just  as  a starter,  for  ex- 
ample, in  view  of  the  vote  polled  h.v  Mr.  IIkakht  in  this  city 
last  week,  what. would  ho  his  chances  as  u candidate  for 
President  against  a man,  say,  like  Mr.  Fairbanks t 

It  is  a bad  year  for  bosses  and  machines.  In  many  cities 
anil  States  the  voters  seem  to  have  asked  themselves  whether, 
for  the  working  of  representative  institutions,  the  interposi- 


tion of  party  organization  and  nominating  conventions  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  It  is  certain  that  where  large  aggregations 
of  voters  are  concerned,  such  interposition  is  useful,  and  may 
be,  in  the  long  run,  and  as  a general  rule,  indispensable.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  of  obvious  and  vital  moment  that  from  time  to 
time  sul*h  an  inquiry  should  be  pressed  with  tremendous  em- 
phasis, lest  individual  citizen*  should  sink  into  an  apathetic 
conviction  that  their  personal  beliefs  and  wishes  are  of  no  ac- 
count, and  lest  the  intermediaries  who  coutrol  the  nominating 
and  electoral  machinery  should  forget  that  they  are  but  trus- 
tees and  may  he  held  by  law  to  a utrict  responsibility.  Un- 
less tlie  whole  system  of  party  government  is  to  degenerate 
into  a shameful  farce,  it  is  needful  that  once  in  a while  the 
mas*  of  American  citizen*  should  revert  to  the  original  con- 
ception of  a democracy,  and  hold  a great  assize  wherein  their 
individual  judgments  shall  be  impressively  recorded.  It  is 
well  that,  ut  intervals,  the  contrivers  and  engineers  of  our  wx- 
isting  political  much  incry  should  have  brought  home  to  them 
the  truth  that  the  whole  vast  fabric  of  which,  ostensibly,  they 
are  the  masters,  has  for  its  sole  prop  the  express  or  tacit  as- 
sent of  the  ordinary  citizen.  Let  that  pillar  of  support  be 
shattered,  and  the  whole  edifice  must  full.  So  long  us  human 
nature  remains  what  it  i*,  it  is  inevitable  that  M bosses,”  made 
arrogant  by  impunity,  should  come  to  look  upon  the  average 
voter  precisely  as  the  fgvds  of  the  Philistines  regarded  the 
captive  and  mutilated  Samson  : “ Eyeless  in  Gaza  at  the  mill 
with  slave--. M They  dtj  not  realize — how  can  they,  for  tlie 
startling  experience  seldom  comes  oftener  than  ouce  in  a gen- 
eration— that  SaMhon’h  hair  may  grow  again;  and  that, 
wreathing  his  mighty  arms  around  the  columns  of  the  temple, 
he  may  bring  it  in  ruin  to  the  ground. 


• If  we  may  judge  from  the  speech  made  at  Pittsburg  by 
Senator  Knox,  to  which  we  refer  elsewhere,  it  is  settled  that, 
in  spite  of  the  constitutional  objections  to  government  rnte- 
rnnking  for  railways  set  forth  by  ex-Seeretury  Olnev,  and  tin* 
objections  on  the  score  of  expediency  marshalled  by  Professor 
H.  U.  Meyer  in  his  comparative  study  of  the  experiments 
made  by  foreign  state*  in  that  direction,  President  Roosevelt 
is  determined  to  secure  from  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress  a law- 
reproducing  substantially  the  features  of  the  Esth-ToWNskm) 
bill-—  that  is  to  say,  a law  wnpowering  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  fix  temporarily  a railway  rate  pending 
a decision  of  tlie  United  State*  Supreme  Court  of  the  question 
whether  the  rate  thus  superseded  was  or  was  not  reasonable. 
We  are  brought,  then,  to  the  practical  inquiry.  Can  such  a law 
be  enacted?  Assuming  that  u bill  corrcs|*ondiug  in  essentials 
to  that  of  which,  in  the  last  Congress.  Messrs.  Esch  and 
Townsend  were  the  authors,  what  may  we  expect  to  be  the 
fate  of  such  a measure  in  the  Senate?  Let  na  premise  that, 
although  nominally  the  United  State*  Senate  consist*  of  ninety 
Members,  there  is  a vacancy  in  Delaware,  and  for  reasons 
which  are  notorious  Senator*  Burton  and  Mitchell  will  not 
occupy  their  seat*.  It  follows  that  forty-four  Senator*  will 
constitute  a majority.  Can  the  President  secure  that  number 
for  a rate-making  measure  favored  by  him  ? 


The  prospect  of  success  has  been  improved  materially 
since  Mr.  Roosryelt’h  recent  tour  through  many  Southern 
State*.  The  Democratic  Senators  whose  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent i*  now  counted  upon  an*  Uayner,  of  Maryland.  Mc- 
Creary, of  Kentucky,  Stone,  of  Missouri,  P attkhhon  and 
Teller,  of  Colorado,  Dubois,  of  Idaho,  New  land*,  of  Nevada. 
Berry  ami  Clarke,  of  Arkansas,  Carmack,  of  Tennessee. 
Overman,  of  North  Carolina,  Tillman  and  Latimer,  of  South 
Carolina,  Olay  and  Bacon,  of  Georgia,  Mallohy,  of  Florida. 
BaII  El  and  CpLBEMSoN,  of  Texas — eighteen  in  all.  The  only 
Democrat  who  ha*  openly  avowed  an  intention  of  opposing 
the  President’s  railway  rate-making  policy  is  Morgan,  of  Ala- 
bama, but  it  is  generally  believed  that  Gorman,  of  Maryland, 
will  he  able  to  rally  at  least  a dozen  Kcnatnra  to  the  same  side. 
Of  the  fifty-five  Republicans — we  are  taking  into  account  the 
vacancy  in  Delaware  and  the  absence  of  Burton  and  Mitchell 
— twenty-five  are  believed  to  be  firmly  opposed  to  the  Presi- 
dent’* rate-making  policy.  These  resolute  Republican  ofipo- 
lient*  include  the  twelve  New  England  Senator*  and  those' 
from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Went  Virginia,  Michigan,  and 
California,  together  with  Pen  hour,  of  Pennsylvania.  Forakkii. 
of  Ohio,  and  Hopkins,  of  Illinois.  If  the  President  can  only 
get  from  the  Democratic  camp  the  eighteen  Senators  whom 
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we  have  name*],  he  will  obviously  need  twenty-six  Republican* 
to  make  up  the  forty-four  votes  required  for  a majority.  Can 
he  obtain  them?  That  is  a question  upon  which  we  an*  get- 
ting more  light  every  day. 

✓ In  Russia  proper,  although  the  Czar's  manifesto  of  Oc- 
tober 30,  by  which  fundamental  civil  liberties  and  genuine 
representative  institutions  were  conceded,  hn*  been  followed 
by  outbreaks  of  religious  antipathy  and  mob  violence,  which 
in  Odessa  and  some  other  towns  have  boon  marked  by  dread- 
ful outrages  and  an  appalling  loss  of  life,  the  situation,  as 
we  go  to  press,  is,  on  the  whole,  encouraging.  While,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  press  ha*  lieen  relieved  from  censorship  and 
amiKstj  for  political  prisoners  has  been  proclaimed,  the  secret 
plans,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  reactionists  to  regain  control 
have  been  deranged  by  the  withdrawal,  more  or  less  com- 
pulsory, of  all  the  ({rand  Dukes  from  office,  by  the  transfer 
of  the  procurator-ship  of  the  Holy  Synod  from  M.  Pobibdos- 
IHT8EPP  to  a liberal,  and  by  the  belief  that  the  dismissal  of 
General  Trkcokk  from  the  headship  of  the  police  is  imminent. 
The  strike,  which  at  first  was  general  among  working-men  in 
cities,  ha*  been  almost  everywhere  suspended,  most  of  the 
railway*  have  resumed  operations,  and  the  troops,  which  have 
shown  no  disposition  to  disobey  Count  Wittk'h  orders,  have 
put  down  rioting  in  nearly  all  the  centres  of  disturbance. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  leaders  of  the  constitutional  party, 
who  brought  about  the  Moscow  congress  of  delegates  from  the 
zemstvo*,  and  who  at  first  scented  ipclined  to  view  Count 
Wittk's  appointment  with  some  distrust,  will  be  now  eon- 
vinced  that  he  ha*  at  once  the  will  and  the  power  to  execute 
their  programme,  which  is  to  convert  the  traditional  autocracy 
into  a constitutional  monarchy  without  lapsing  into  a re- 
public or  passing  through  an  intermediate  stage  of  anarchy 
and  terror.  They  can  immensely  strengthen  Count  Witte 
if  they  choose;  and  if  they  fail  to  do  so.  they  will  let  slip 
a chance  of  national  regeneration  that  may  not  recur. 


The  hesitation  shown  by  some  of  them  in  accepting  Witte 
as  the  organizer  of  a new  and  liberal  regime  is  sufficiently 
intelligible.  When  he  was  Finance  Minister  he  was  entirely 
absorbed  in  solving  the  fiscal  and  industrial  problems  which 
lay  nearest  to  his  hands,  and  gave  but  little  attention  to  po- 
lit  ieal  reform,  the  attainment  of  which  then  seemed  to  him 
remote  or  impracticable.  On  his  return  to  Russia,  however, 
from  the  United  Staten,  he  found  himself  confronted  with 
o different  state  of  thing*,  in  which  the  one  urgent  and  vital 
question  was  not  economical,  but  political,  and  he  recognized 
that  it  was  his  duty  a*  a loyal  subject  and  a patriot  to  use 
the  influence  and  prestige  acquired  by  him  to  effect  with  the 
least  possible  disturbance  of  peace  and  order  a gradual  transi- 
tion from  an  absolutist  to  a durable  constitutional  system. 
That  is  to  say.  Count  Witte  experienced,  under  the  impact 
of  events,  precisely  the  same  transformation  of  aims  ami 
methods  which  hi*  prototype  Trnnnr  would  doubtless  hnW- 
undergone  had  tlie  French  economist  lived  to  take  part  An 
the  States  General  of 


In  revolutionary  times  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blow's  nobody 
any  good.  While  in  Russia  proper  many  liberals  look  askance 
at  Count  Witte’s  appointment  to  the  premiership  and  evince 
some  misgiving  as  to  the  practical  outcome  of  the  Czar’*  con- 
cessions, and  while  the  Jew*  in  Odessa  have  more  cause  to 
curse  than  to  bless  thp  immediate  sequel  of  the  hoon.  Finland 
has  already  regained  home  rule,  and  Poland  is  emboldened 
to  insist  on  the  somewhat  similar  autonomy  which  was  granted 
to  her  by  Alexander  I.,  but  of  which  she  has  kept  no  vestige 
since  18ft!.  The  success  of  the  Finnish  uprising  was  quick 
and  decisive.  Bv  a ukase  signed  on  November  -I  the  Czar 
ns~tnblished  in  it*  integrity  the  Constitution  which,  as  Grand 
Duke*. of  Finland,  Alexander  I.  and  all  hi*  successor*  swore, 
on  their  accession,  to  respect,  but  which  since  1MM  has  been 
practically  annulled  by  » series  of  arbitrary  encroachments, 
hII  intended  to  promote  tic  Russification  of  the  Finnish  peo- 
ple.  Every  one  of  the  ordinance*  by  which,  during  the  last 
seven  years,  the  Constitution  of  Finland  ha*  been  violated 
ha*  lieeu  repealed  by  Nicholas  II..  and  the  historical  Diet 
has  been  convok'd  oil  Dcccudier  SJO  for  tin-  purpose  of  cor- 
recting by  an  approach  to  universal  suffrage  the  one  funda- 
mcntnl  defect  of  the  old  organic  law— to  wit,  tlie  division  of 


the  Diet  into  four  Estates,  the  members  of  which  either  rep- 
resented tin.*  noble*  and  the  clergy,  or,  if  selected  from  the 
burghers  or  peasant*,  were  chosen  by  a severely  restricted 
franchise.  The  antiquated  and  cumbersome  system  of  ‘‘Es- 
tates " will,  no  doubt,  be  supplanted  by  a unicameral  or  bi- 
cameral parliament,  such  as  exist*  in  Norway  or  in  Sweden 
to-day. 


Morally,  of  course,  the  demand  of  the  Poles  for  local 
autonomy  is  quite  as  justifiable  as  is  that  of  the  Finns,  but 
the  granting  of  it  will  encounter  more  political  difficulties, 
inasmuch  us  in  Poland  self-governing  institutions  would  have 
to  bo  created  de  noro.  The  difficult  ice,  however,  can  be  sur- 
mounted; it  was  under  analogous  conditions  that  the  Cis- 
Lcithan  or  Austrian  monarchy  was  reorganized  after  the  battle 
of  Sadown,  when,  it  will  be  remembered,  not  only  Galicia  or 
Austrian  Poland,  but  Bohemia  and  every  other  important 
province,  received  its  local  legislature,  as  well  ns  the  right 
to  send  delegate*  to  the  imperial  Reichsrath  at  Vienna.  So, 
too,  in  the  German  Empire,  each  of  the  constituent  states 
enjoys  home  rule,  while  for  the  furtherance  of  collective 
interests  it  is  represented  in  the  Reichstag  and  Rundcsrath. 
It  would  be,  on  the  face  of  things,  a flagrant  inconsistency 
if  while  in  European  Russia  absolutism  is  abolished  and  re- 
placed by  representative  institutions  thp  legitimate  aspirations 
of  Finland,  Poland,  and  the  Cuueasus  for  home  rule  should 
l»e  stifled. 

Ts  China,  following  the  precedent  set  by  Japan,  to  have  a 
Constitution?  That  the  question  should  he  answered  in  the 
affirmative  seems  a fair  inference  from  the  fact  that  the 
Peking  government  has  appoint'd  an  extensive  commission 
which  is  to  study  the  constitutions  of  the  United  States  and 
of  other  important  countries  possessing  representative  institu- 
tions. The  commission  has  been  divided  into  sections,  which 
will  prosecute  the  investigations  simultaneously.  One  of  these 
sections,  headed  by  Prints-  Tasai  Trciir,  is  expected  to  arrive 
in  Washington  in  about  three  weeks.  The  secretary  of  this 
section,  Yu  Ciipas-Ciiano,  reach'd  New  York  on  Thursday, 
and  in  an  interview  said  that  the  proposed  organic  law  for 
the  Chinese  Empire  would  embrace  the  best  features  of  the 
Japanese,  British,  French.  German,  and  American  constitu- 
tions. lie  believed,  he  said,  that  the  work  of  the  commiwuoit 
would  lie  accomplished  in  about  eight  months.  This  radical 
departure  from  the  usages  which  have  obtained  in  Chinn  for 
upwards  of  four  thousand  years  is  avowedly  due  to  the  recent 
spread  of  Japanese  influence.  According  to  the  secretary  of 
the  commission,  the  Tokio  government  has  formally  urged 
Chinn  to  remodel  her  laws  and  administrative  system  on  Eu- 
ropean pattern  and  thus  pave  the  way  for  an  intimate  al- 
liance of  the  two  principal  representatives  of  the  yellow  race. 


It  is  well  known  that  the  existing  form  of  polity  in  China  is 
an  autocracy,  which,  however,  owing,  to  the  difficulty  of  inter- 
conunuuication,  is  coupled  with  n large  amount  of  provincial 
autonomy.  Even  at  Peking  the  will  of  the  sovereign  is  to 
some  extent  controlled  by  certain  traditional  institutions. 
There  is,  for  example,  a Grand  Council,  whose  function  it  is 
to  meet  when  called  together  and  pass  judgment  on  proposed 
measures,  and  another  body,  known  as  the  Han-T.in  College, 
exists,  whose  business  it  is  to  see  that  nothing  is  done  con- 
trary, first,  to  the  c tale  of  low*  formulated  by  the  ancient 
dynasty  known  a*  the  Thing,  and.  secondly,  to  the  sacred  book* 
of  CoNRUCIl  s.  which  constitute  an  ethical  code.  Even  in  the 
exercise  of  administrative  powers  the  sovereign  has  associated 
with  him  the  Nci-ko.  which  is  an  executive  cubim-t  consisting 
of  four  members.  Subordinate  to  this  cabinet  is  a compre- 
hensive system  of  board*  and  councils.  Still  another  body 
which  exerts  a good  deal  of  moral  influence  is  the  To-Cha- 
Yuen,  composed  of  aboift  fifty  censors,  whose  duty  it  ia  to 
watch  the  actions  of  the  government,  and  who  may  present 
complaints  to  the  Emperor  as  often  as  they  choose.  It  is  also 
incumbent  on  the  censors  to  commit  to  writing  an  account 
of  the  doing*  *<f  each  sovereign,  which  is  not  published,  how- 
ever. until  after  the  accession  of  another  dynasty.  Not,  for 
example,  until  the  aicession  of  the  fir*t  Manelni  sovereign 
was  tie-  true  story  of  tlie  doing*  of  the  preceding  dynasty 
made  known.  The  alwuluto  veracity  of  the  censorial  record  is 
attested  by  nil  students  of  Chinese  history. 
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It  appear*  that  a new  project  lia*  been  added  to  the  hnlf- 
dortn  or  more  plan*  for  an  interoeeanic  waterway  which  the 
Isthmian  Commission  arc*  now  considering.  The  author  of 
the  latest  scheme  is  Air.  Lixdos  W.  Bates,  of  New  York, 
who  was  one  of  the  engineer*  consulted  as  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  Suez  Canal  and  as  to  the  improvement  of  the  port  of 
Antwerp,  and  who  in  19tM)  received  the  Grand  Prix  and  n 
decoration  from  the  French  government  for  his  services  to 
science.  Air.  Baths’*  scheme  really  comprises  alternative 
plans,  one  of  which  provides  for  two  lakes,  and  the  other  for 
three  lakes.  These  lakes  would  submerge  all  the  disease* 
breeding  swamps  of  the  Isthmus.  Then*  would  be  four  locks, 
but  low  dams  would  be  substituted  for  high  dams.  The  water- 
way proposed  by  him  would  begin  on  the  Atlantic  side  at 
Mindi.  and  not  Colon.  It  would  he  nearly  three  miles  shorter 
than  the  canals  contemplated  by  Ihe  other  plans,  tin*  total 
length  of  it  being  about  forty-one  mile*.  It  would  be  strnigbt- 
er,  nearly  sixty-six  degrees  of  curvature  being  eliminated  nt 
the  Pacific  end.  Air.  B.\tkh  calculates  that  the  total  time  of 
transit  by  that  one  of  his  plan*  which  involves  the  creation 
of  three  lakes  would  be  only  S.fl  hour*,  whereas  the  time  of 
transit  required  in  plan*  other  than  his  range  front  12.3  to 
13.9  hours.  TTe  also  undertakes  to  demonstrate  that  the  cost 
of  carrying  out  his  scheme  would  fall  well  within  the  appro- 
priation already  made  by  Congress  of  $14fi,0(N>,00n,  of  which 
nearly  $10,000,000  has  been  spent.  lie  also  maintains  that 
inasmuch  as  much  less  excavation  would  be  needed  to  build 
tlvc  canal  according  to  hi*  method*  it  would  be* possible  to 
complete  the  work  for  the  passage  of  o<*ean-going  liners  within 
eight  year*  from  the  nctual  beginning. 


The  death  of  Midshipman  Branch,  of  the  Naval  Academy, 
from  an  injury  received  in  a fist  fight  must  be  rated  simply  as 
a deplorable  accident.  The  investigation  that  has  boon  ordered 
is  not  likely  to  develop  anything  that  will  affect  this  estimate. 
No  doubt,  however,  it  will  bring  to  light  all  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  fight  took  place  and  the  conditions  of  senti- 
ment and  discipline  in  the  Academy  which  have  made  such 
encounters  possible.  Fist  fight*,  formally  conducted,  seem  to 
have  been  common  among  the  cadets  at  Annapolis  as  they 
formerly  were  at  West  Point.  They  will  tie  less  common  for 
some  time  to  come.  Tito  death  of  a student  named  Pierson 
at  Kenyon  College,  Ohio,  who  was  run  over  by  a railroad  train 
while  in  process  of  initiation  into  a secret  society,  seems  a 
much  less  pardonable  disaster.  Such  things  happen  from 
time  to  time.  They  belong  to  the  didn't-know-it-was-loaded 
class  of  accidents — a most  exasperating  species.  There  is  no 
assurance  that  the  true  details  of  Pikrhon’h  death  have  yet 
come  t>*  light,  but  even  if  they  arc  worse  than  has  been  sup- 
posed, it  only  means  that  the  folly  of  the  men  who  had  him 
in  charge  wo*  greater  than  they  admitted.  .Murderous  intent 
is,  of  course,  not  suspected. 


An  illuminating  example  of  the  practical  effect  of  govern- 
ment ownership,  coupled  with  misapplied  patriotism,  is 
afforded  by  the  following  despatch  in  the  Sun : 

SITKA  CARLE  BREAKS 

Entire  Line  Bn r.T  ur  flora** went  May  Have  to  he  Reuaid 
Puget  Sound,  Oct.  25. — Tlie  Sitka  cable,  laid  last  year  by  the 
government  at  n en*t  of  u half-million,  i*  developing  so  ninny 
faults  a*  tn  raise  the  question  of  relaying  the  entire  Him*.  Fault 
after  fault  has  occurred.  The  cable-ship  Kuruaidt-  returned  here 
last  night  for  coal  after  repairing  two  breaks.  To-dav  she  de- 
parted to  pick  up  the  cable  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  and  splice 
it  in  two  more  place*.  The  line  Ims  lieen  out  of  senior  for  n 
week,  and  cannot  be  used  until  the  la»t  turn  breaks  are  repaired. 
I'm*  is  thus  prevented  of  the  entire  Alaskan  telegraph  sendee,  in- 
cluding land  and  wireless  line*.  The  Hurnsiili-  hits  abandoned  her 
original  programme  of  winter  work  on  the  Sound  and  the  Alaskan 
roast  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  Sitka  line  in  nprrati«m  ns 
far  as  possible. 

When  the  Commercial  Cable  Company  made  its  generous 
proposal  to  lay  the  Pacific  cables  without  subsidy  or  guarantee, 
strong  opposition  developed  on  the  part  of  both  advocates 
of  government  ownership  and  American  manufactures,  who 
insisted  that  the  cables  should  “lie  owned,  mamifaeturcd, 
laid,  and  operated  by  American*.”  To  this  Mr.  M.wkay 
replied:  “Owned  and  operated  by  Americans,  yes;  hot  con- 


structed ami  laid  by  expert  builders  who  know  their  business. 
American  manufacturers  have  had  no  experience.  To  intrust 
the  work  to  them  would  be  an  act  of  folly  too  hazardous  for 
my  company.”  The  cost  of  laying  the  cable  to  the  Philip- 
pines was  so  great  that  Congress  permitted  the  Commercial 
Company  to  build  it  in  its  own  way,  but  the  less-expensive 
Alaska  cable  was  “constructed  and  laid  by  American*  ” under 
tin*  direction  of  General  Grckly  for  the  government.  The 
results  an*  that,  the  cable  laid  by  the  Commercial  Company 
ha*  been  operated  without  n hitch  since  it  was  laid,  and  the 
one  built  by  tlie  government  is  a total  failure  and  must  he 
done  over  again  at  double  cost,  with  a strong  probability  of 
again  proving  inefficient. 


Inspector-General  Burton  think*  that  five  years  in  prison 
us  a penalty  for  desertion  would  reduce  the  number  of  deser- 
tions from  the  array  ninety-five  per  cent.  Another  remedy 
that  has  been  suggested  is  to  raise  the  pay  of  private  soldier* 
from  thirteen  dollars  a month  to  twenty.  The  thirtecn-dollar 
i ate  was  fixed  forty  year*  ago,  and  it  is  held,  not  unreasonably, 
that  times  and  price*  have  changed,  and  that  it  is  time  the 
soldier*’  pay  was  readjusted. 

Mr.  Choate  is  a very  papular  man.  but  he  is  not  always  at 
pains  10  endear  himself  to  all  persona.  Explaining  iu  hi* 
speech  for  Jerome  at  Carnegie  Hall  why  lie  did  not  come  to 
New  York  to  support  the  Republican  local  ticket,  he  said: 

Why.  I heard  something  about  it  from  one  of  the  great — sinall- 
grent — great  -small  lender*  of  m.v  own  party,  the  Republican  party. 
They  called  me  up  on  the  long-distance  telephone.  140  miles  away, 
but  they  wanted  me  to  eonie  down  and  take  a hand  in  the  Repub 
Mean  campaign.  " Why/*  I said.  “ I can't  do  that.  I am  all  for 
Jerome,  and  yon  have  left  Jerome  off  the  tieket.” 

Whoever  telephoned  to  Air.  Choate  could  not  have  been  grati- 
fied by  this  allusion.  Buck,  Lautebbach,  and  Grurrr  are 
credited  with  being  chiefly  instrumental  in  leaving  Jerome 
off  the  Republican  ticket.  Which  one  of  them  was  it  that 
talked  over  the  long-distance  telephone  with  Mr.  Choate  i 


Political  bosses  retiring  from  business  should  inform  them- 
aelvo*  about  our  island  of  Guam.  There  is  perfect  rest  there, 
or  as  near  it  as  is  consistent  with  the  use  of  the  island  a*  a 
cable  station.  The  climate  is  good,  and  there  is  room  enough 
on  tin?  island  for  a race-track.  It  is  remote,  hut  not  too  re- 
mote. Tt  couldn’t  he. 


Prince  Iakih  of  Bat  ten  berg  says  that  our  President  “looks 
like  what  he  is — the  musterful  ruler  of  a masterful  people.” 
He  does.  Prince;  he  does.  Maybe  he  i*  what  he  looks  to  be; 
but  we  don't  call  even  him  a ruler  here.  To  save  our  face 
mid  keep  our  Constitution  in  countenance  we  say  “ adminis- 
trator.” 


Reading  how  District-Attorney  Jerome,  accompanied  by 
his  yrung  son  and  namesake,  cast  hi*  vote  on  election  day, 
one  hud  to  rub  his  eyes  to  realize  that  lie  was  reading  about 
Jerome  and  not  about  another  eminent  personage.  The 
Evening  Sun's  account  of  it  ran : 

Half  n dozen  photographer*  were  in  readiness  to  take  a flash- 
light of  him.  He  pu-ed  for  them  wit  In  mi  any  fuss.  As  he  emerged 
from  the  smoky  depth*  of  the  shop  to  the  pavrmrnl  he  remarked 
to  those  around  hint.  *'  This  is  something  like  another  San  Juan 
Hill.  I guess.” 

Just  how  nearly  like  another  San  Juan  Ilill  is  it?  Many  an 
observer  must  a*k  himself  that  question.  To  a career  already 
in  motion  San  Juan  Hill  gave  an  impetus  the  gathering  force 
of  which  has  made  a lot  of  history.  Hu*  another  comet  got 
hi*  send-off?  lias  Opportunity,  recognised  through  all  dis- 
guise*. been  clasped  again  to  a dauntless  heart  ( When  a 
seasoned  and  aspiring  man.  taking  counsel  of  hi*  own  con- 
viction and  hi*  own  impulse,  captures  the  unattainable  by  a 
sudden  rush  while  all  the  world  is  looking  at  him,  it  is  a cal- 
lous observer  who  does  not  licgin  to  s|K*culate  about  his  Des- 
tiny. Welcome  to  the  centre  of  the  stage,  Mr.  District  At- 
torney! There  i*  room  enough  there  for  two. 
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The  President’s  Rate-making  Plan 

A OOOD  deal  of  intermit  Hitachi**  to  the  s|N*c*ch  on  the  regulation 
of  railroad  rule*  delivered  at  Pittsburg  un  November  !l  by  I'nlted- 
Strttea-Senator  PHlM.ii>n  Kxox,  because  it  had  been  announced 
that  he  was  authorized  to  expound,  unofficially,  the  policy  which 
President  RoonreiT  hns  decided  to  urge  on  the  Fifty-ninth  Con- 
gress. According  to  Mr.  Kxox,  the  President  is  convinced  that 
u very  short  and  simple  law  would  strike  at  the  root  of  the  dis- 
criminations and  abu *rs  complained  of  in  railway  rate-making. 
Sueh  a law  would  provide  that  the  tolls  collected  by  common  car- 
riers, and  the  practice*  pursued  by  them,  should  be  just,  fair,  und 
reasonable.  The  power  to  initiate  mid  enforce  tolls  and  practices 
should  remain  with  the  railways,  and  should  not  be  interfered  with 
except  on  a specific  complaint  and  after  a full  hearing  thereof 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  This  commission 
should  have  the  power,  if  it  finds  the  complaint  well  founded,  and 
a given  rate  unreasonable,  to  derlurc  at  tbc  same  time  what  shall 
be  a just,  fairly  remunerative,  and  reasonable  rate  or  practice,  to 
tie  charged  or  followed  in  place  of  the  one  adjudged  unreasonable. 
This  order  of  the  conimi.->tdon  should  take  effect  within  sueh  rea- 
sonable time  as  shall  be  prescribed  bv  the  commission,  mid  should 
be  final,  subject  only  to  attack  for  unlawfulness  in  the  Federal 
courts,  where  the  order  wnuhl  have  to  stand  nr  fall  ii|ion  its 
merits.  Mr.  Kxox  submits  that  such  an  act.  coupled  with  suit- 
uhle  provision*  for  tin-  regulation  of  joint  rates  and  rates  upon 
traffic  of  international  carriers,  would  go  to  the  full  extent  of,  and 
no  further  than,  the  recommendations  made  by  the  President  in 
his  last  annual  message.  The  junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
adds  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  is  convinced  that  the  time  has  come 
when  Congress  ought,  in  justice  to  tlic  public-,  to  exercise  more 
fully  its  powers  in  respect  to  railway  rate*  and  regulations,  and 
he  believe*  that,  in  view  of  the  misunderstandings  and  differences 
of  opinion  relative  tn  comparatively  unimportant,  features  of  the 
problem,  no  relief  is  likely  to  be  given  in  the  immediate  future 
unless  some  such  comparatively  simple  measure  as  lie  has  outlined 
is  adopted. 

Tn  tin-  constitutional  objection  to  government  rate-making  for 
inilways.  Mr.  Kxox  replies  that  he  has  no  doubt  that  the  ad- 
ministrative features  of  the  power  constitutionally  inhering  in 
emigres*  to  fix  reasonable  rules  for  transportation  may  be  con- 
stitutionally vested  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Such 
puwer  include*,  he  holds,  the  right  to  lodge  in  the  commission 
authority  to  substitute  a reasonable  rate  for  oik*  found  by  it  to 
In*  unreasonable.  In  his  judgment,  the  latter  act  logically  im- 
plies and  wurrautc  the  former.  The  objection  to  government  rate- 
making  for  railways,  which  hus  been  urged  on  the  score  of  expe 
dlency,  l*  considered  at  greater  length.  It  will  Is*  remembered 
that  the  competency  of  the  commission  to  pass  upon  the  reason- 
ableness of  a challenged  rate  is  disputed  because  of  the  technical 
character  of  the  work  of  rate-making,  and  because  familiarity  with 
its  requirements  can  only  come  through  long  training  and  expe- 
rience. Senator  Kxox  cotircdc*  that  this  argument  might  lie 
potent  if  it  were  proposed  to  give  the  commission  the  {tower  to 
iNi/iofc  rate*  and  practice*.  This,  however,  is  not  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal.  It  is  not  pmj>osrd  to  confer  upon  the  com- 
mission any  greater  or  different  |Miwer  than  court*  of  equity 
art ually  possess  under  a well-known  brunch  of  equity  jurispru- 
dence. The  commission  sits,  in  the  first  instance,  to  determine  the 
reasonableness  of  a challenged  rate  or  practice,  and  in  M doing 
performs  an  ordinary  judicial  function.  Mr.  Kxox  reminds  us 
that  there  is  no  act  or  trausuction.  however  technical,  complex, 
or  important,  the  Irgulity  of  which  may  not  Is*  called  in  question 
in  a court.  Courts  listen  to  the  evidence  of  experts  in  mechanic*, 
medicine,  art.  theology,  and  fiuaiH-e.  hear  the  elucidations  of  advo- 
cates on  either  side,  and  without  previous  special  training  in  the 
particular  subject  involved  determine  the  rights  of  the  parties 
to  the  issue.  I’nlr-ss.  imbed,  such  jsiwer  wen*  vested  in  All  indc- 
pendent  tribunal  there  could  la*  no  such  thing  as  property  rights, 
for  there  can  In*  no  such  thing  ns  u right  without  a method  of  de* 
termining  its  existence.  The  Senator  goes  on  to  any  that,  as  in 
a patent  case  or  in  an  ecelcsiiisticul  case,  so  in  the  ease  of  a rail- 
road rate  or  practice,  alleged  to  In*  unreasonable,  and  therefore 
unlawful,  whether  it  presents  the  simplest  or  the  most  involve*! 
inquiry,  the  able  experts  who,  it  is  claimed,  are  alone  competent 
to  comprehend  and  deal  with  the  technical  question*  involved  may 
enlighten  the  commission  and  the  eomplainatil*:  and  it  follows,  of 
course,  that  if  the  weight  of  reason  is  with  the  railroad  the 
complaint  will  In*  dwni*-cd.  To  conjecture  otherwise  would  Ik*  to 
assume  that  the  commission  could  not  understand,  or  would  not 
heed,  a sound  defence.  t>n  the  other  hand,  if  the  complainant 
make*  good  his  charge  of  iitircuMiiuiblenes*  against  a particular 
rate  or  practice,  the  commission,  exercising  the  delegated  power 
of  Congress,  should  In*  authorized  to  deride  what  would  In*  reason- 
able in  view  of  the  evidence. 

In  the  course  of  hi*  »pci*cli  Mr.  Kxox  denied  that  railroad* 
honestly  conducted  luol  anything  to  fear  from  the  law  advocated 
l-y  the  President.  There  i*.  he  averred,  no  railway  in  the  United 
Stall**  that  cun  be  ill  lilt*  slightest  degree  affected  by  legislation 


giving  relief  frnm  unreasonable  rates  and  practices,  unless  it  is 
guilty  of  unreasonable  and  unjust  practices.  Again,  there  ia  no 
practice  udnptid  or  sanctioned  by  any  railway  that  cun  be  declared 
unreasonable  or  unjuat  until  it  shall  have  been  challenged  in  a 
quasi-judicial  proceeding,  and  proved  unjust  or  unreasonable  after 
the  fullest  hearing  and  argument.  Finally,  there  is  no  order  that 
can  In*  made  by  any  commission  or  tmnrd  now  existing,  or  by  any 
which  it  ia  proposed  to  create,  that  can  change  a rate  or  practice 
which  ia  unreasonable  or  unjuat  without  such  commission'*  order 
being  subject  to  review  in  a judicial  proceeding  in  a United 
States  Circuit  Court,  upon  the  ground  of  the  unreasonableness  of 
the  commission'*  order;  mid  there  is  no  law  that  does,  and  prob- 
«WJ-  no  law  could  be  enacted  that  could,  prevent  the  court,  if 
satisfied  that  injustice  had  been  done  a railroad,  from  staying  tin- 
operation  of  the  order  upon  terms  until  the  court  should  have 
pu*«cd  upon  the  merits  of  tlic  controversy.  In  other  words,  ac- 
cording to  the  Senator,  the  railroads  enjoy  a complete  remedy 
against  injustice,  which  it  is  not  proposed  to  take  away,  while 
the  public,  on  its  part,  has  no  effective  remedy  against  injustice 
More  than  such  a remedy  the  public  does  not  ask.  Less  than  such 
a remedy  it  never  should  have  lacked. 

No  more  effective  plea  than  Mr.  Kxox'h  has  been  put  forth  for 
the  legislation  desired  by  the  President.  We  shall  at  another  time 
direct  attention  to  the  arguments  that  may  be  adduced  on  tie* 
other  side,  and  which  have  received  concise  and  striking  exposi- 
tion in  an  article  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  Walteh  Loan,  a member 
of  the  Maryland  liar,  familiar  with  railroad  rate-making,  to  the 
November  number  of  the  North  American  Review. 


Secretary  Root  and  Reciprocity  with  Germany 

It  seems  to  be  settled  that  few.  if  any,  abortive  treaties  will 
Ik*  negotiated  by  our  State  Department  during  Mr.  Root's  tenure 
of  that  office.  The  record  of  that  department  during  the  last  eight 
years  is  stiewn  with  tlic  wrecks  of  agreements  made  with  foreign 
countries,  but  which  failed  to  obtain  in  the  Senate  the  two-thirds 
vote  required  for  ratification.  It  is  obvious  that  the  prestige  of 
our  Executive  could  hardly  fail  to  In*  impaired  abroad  by  the 
spectacle  of  its  repeated  subjection  to  rebuffs  at  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  legislature.  What  can  have  impelled  our  State  Depart- 
ment to  expose  itself  to  such  humiliation?  Was  it  a disposition 
to  ignore  the  constitutional  right*  of  the  Senate,  coupled  with 
the  assumption  that  the  department’s  superior  competence  to 
regulate  our  foreign  relations  would  be  recognized ? Or  was  it  a 
willingness  to  shirk  responsibility,  and  depreciate  the  Senate  in 
public  esteem,  by  leaving  it  to  bear  the  whole  odium  of  reject- 
ing treaties  earnestly  dcsiicd  by  large  and  influentml  sections  of 
our  citizen*?  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  miscar- 
riage. the  repeated  failure  of  our  Kxerutive  to  obtain  the  co- 
operation of  the  Upper  House  of  the  Federal  legislature  in  the 
exercise  of  the  treaty-making  power  must  linve  gone  far  to  con- 
vince foreign  governments  that  attempt*  to  conclude  agreement* 
with  the  United  States  would  be  apt  to  prove  futile  if  confined 
to  conferences  with  our  State  Department  mid  its  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives, and  that  to  be  fruitful  they  must  lie  accompanied 
with  well  - consider ed  and  legitimate  appeals  to  American  public 
opinion,  which  the  Senators,  no  less  than  the  President,  are  con- 
stitutionally empowered  to  express.  It  ia  understood  that  Mr. 
Root  lias  made  up  his  mind  that  the  game  of  eross  pur|*o*u-s  has 
been  played  long  enough  by  the  Executive  and  the  legislature:  and 
that  he,  on  hia  part,  will  neither  shirk  responsibility  nor  subject 
the  department  of  which  he  hns  become  the  head  to  any.  further 
indignitiea.  That  he  should  have  arrived  at  this  sensible  ism- 
elusion  is  fortunate,  for,  otherwise,  the  negotiations  for  a new 
commercial  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Germany, 
which  have  just  lieen  opened  simultaneously  in  Berlin  and  lit 
Washington,  would  almost  certainly  have  come  to  nothing. 

It  is  well  known  that  since  duly  10.  I DUO.  the  interchange  of 
products  between  Germany  and  the  United  States  has  proecedi*d 
under  a tnodu*  vivendi,  or  temporary  agreement,  arranged  by  our 
Stale  Department  with  the  Rcrlin  Foreign  Office,  in  virtue  of 
which  American  goods  entering  German  ports  were  provisionally 
permitted  to  avail  themaelies  of  the  “ nio*t-favored-nalion  *'  clause 
in  our  existing  treaty  with  Germany:  or,  in  other  words,  to  I an 
efit  by  any  tariff  reduction  that  might  lie  granted  to  commodi- 
ties imported  into  Germany  from  any  other  country.  This  con- 
cession was  made  by  the  German  Foreign  Office  in  consideration 
of  our  Executive's  exercise  of  u power  not  requiring  specific  rati- 
fication by  the  Senate — the  power,  namely,  confernd  by  the 
Dixounr  tariff  act  upon  the  President  to  make  at  his  discretion 
certain  designated  reduction*  from  the  maximum  duties  imposed 
by  the  statute  on  a few  enumerated  articles.  Inasmuch,  however, 
as  the  mi  nr/ K*  im’ivih#/  aliove  described  has  been  denounced  by  the 
German  Foreign  Office,  and  early  in  March,  lffUQ.  will  cease  to  he 
operative,  it  i*  evident  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Rcrlin  gov- 
ernment. the  limited  tariff  reductions  which  by  the  Duraunr  act 
our  Executive  is  authorized  to  make  do  not  go  far  enough  to  con- 
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•titute  an  equivalent  tn  the  concession*  embodied  in  tin*  reci- 
procity trcatir*  cmuludnl  by  (ter many  with  Austria-Hungary, 
Italy,  Russia.  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Ruinaiila,  ami  Servia.  to 
which  France  and  Portugal  arc  soon  to  la*  added.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  German  .Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  holds  that 
we  cannot  invoke  the  “ moat-favored-nation  " clause  in  our  exist- 
ing treaty  with  Germany  as  ground  for  demanding  the  litieral 
treatment  received  by  the  countries  named,  for  the  latter  might 
reasonably  complain  that  they  were  discriminated  against  because 
they  were  compelled  to  pay  more  than  waa  exacted  from  the 
1‘nited  States  for  the  same  privileges.  That  is  undoubtedly  the 
view  of  reciprocity  treaties  which  for  ninny  years  has  been  taken 
by  our  State  Department.  When,  by  a reciprocity  treaty,  we  have 
made  special  concessions  to  a particular  foreign  country,  as,  for 
example,  to  Cuba,  we  feuve  declined  to  acknowledge  that  any  other 
foreign  country  was  entitled  to  the  same  concession  by  virtue  of 
the  existence  of  a “ most-favored-nation  ” clause  in  its  treaty 
with  the  United  States.  We  are  not.  therefore,  in  a position  to 
protest,  because  the  llcrlin  Foreign  Office  concurs  in  our  State  De- 
partment'* assertion  that  the  “ moet-favnred-nation  “ clause  is  in- 
applicable to  reciprocity  treaties.  It  may,  indeed,  lie  argued 
by  our  diplomatists  that  the  concession*  which  our  Executive,  in 
pursuance  of  the  power  delegated  to  it  by  the  Dixoley  act.  has 
already  made  and  in  willing  to  continue,  should  be  deemed  equiva- 
lent to  the  concession*  made  by  the  European  signatories  of  Ger- 
many's reciprocity  treaties.  Whether  such  equivalence  exists  may 
or  may  not  la*  a matter  capable  of  mathematical  demonstration. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  unless  the  concessions  made  to  Ger- 
many by  Austria-Hungary  and  other  signatories  were  not  on  their 
face  greater  than  tlmsc  which  our  Executive  is  authorized  to 
grant  without  the  Semite's  sanction,  the  llerlin  government  would 
scarcely  have  confronted  the  risk  of  a trade  war  by  notifying  us 
that  the  present  arrangement  would  expire  on  the  date  that  we 
have  named  above. 

In  other  words,  we  have  got  to  give  Germany  more  tariff  priv- 
ileges than  she  has  now  under  the  modus  rirrndi  If  We  would 
avert  the  imposition  on  American  commodities  of  the  maximum 
duties  leviable  under  the  new  German  tariff.  Such  additional  priv- 
ilege* might,  of  course,  he  emlaMlied  in  a reciprocity  treaty,  but,  a* 
we  have  said.  Mr.  Root  is  believed  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to 
submit  no  such  treaty  to  the  Senate  unless  la-  is  convinced  before- 
hand that  it  will  receive  the  sanction  of  two-thirds  of  it*  mem- 
bers. Is  there  no  other  way  of  solving  the  problem  created  by 
Germany's  denunciation  of  the  modus  rirrndi  and  averting  a trade 
war  with  that  country?  There  is  a quick  and  relatively  easy  mode 
of  settling  the  matter.  This  is  pointed  out  in  the  November  num- 
ber of  the  Xortk  American  Review  by  Mr.  JoitX  Bali.  Ouuorxe, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Trade  Relations  in  the  State  Department. 
A hill  may  be  introduced  in  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress,  soon  after 
it  i*  ealled  together,  to  substitute  for  the  present  short  list  of 
argols,  wines,  spirit*,  paintings,  and  statuary,  given  in  Section  :! 
of  the  Dixoley  tariff,  a more  extensive  catalogue  of  permissible 
concessions  applicable  to  all  the  countries  with  which  the  United 
State*  might  advantageously  enter  into  closer  commercial  relu 
lions.  Such  a bill,  of  course,  instead  of  requiring  a two-thirds 
vote  in  the  Senate,  would  need  only  a hare  majority,  which  our 
Executive  aim. mt  certainly  could  command.  Reciprocity  agree- 
ments made  in  accordance  with  this  plan  would  lie  pul  into  effect 
by  the  President's  proclamation,  and  would  not  require  submission 
to  the  Senate  or  subsequent  approval  by  Congress.  The  United 
States  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  statutory  reciprocity  of 
this  kind  docs  not  involve  a delegation  by  Congress  of  its  legis- 
lative power,  but  that  tin*  procedure  is  in  entire  conformity  with 
the  Constitution. 


Personal  and  Pertinent 

That  greatest  boss  of  all.  the  Senate — is  its  ear  to  the  ground? 

It  is  lucky  for  football  that  no  ap|»cat  from  it  lies  to  the  hnl- 
lot-bnx. 

The  New  York  Journal  must  have  sold  a good  many  papers 
last  week. 

Not  without  discrimination  wa«  Thanksgiving  located  in  the 
same  month  with  election  day,  ami  a little  later  in  the  month. 

We  shouldn't  have  predicted  Mayor  McCutuif’a  reflection  if 
wc  had  known  that  the  Honorable  Roihkk  Cock  rax  was  going 
to  get  home  in  time  to  »up|»ort  him. 

To  what  unhallowed  depth*  are  we  sinking  when  we  find  the 
Boston  TranncHpt,  of  all  paper*  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  unblusbingly  de- 
claring that  the  Czar  is  about  to  “ see  hi*  Finnish  "? 

“ Boston's  Best  Men  Not  Bostonians  " is  a head  line  In  the  Boston 
Transcript.  Naturally.  Bostonians  don't  have  to  be  l«e*t  men.  It 
is  enough  to  he  Bostoniuns,  Tlo-y  <mi  afford  to  leave  the  dis- 
tinction of  living  best  to  person*  who  need  it. 


With  no  uncertain  Iona  the  old  Bay  State  expressed  it*  opinion 
of  Law  BOX  when  it  almost  elected  Henry  M.  Whitney.  Democrat. 
Lieutenant-Governor,  while  at  the  same  time  giving  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  Governor  a majority  of  23.000. 

Gkoiu.k  William*  Fred  popped  up  a*  usual  in  Massachusetts  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Wiiitxky.  Consequently  Choruk  Fred'h  town. 
Dedham,  gave  Mr.  Whitxet  35  majority,  while  recording  tWt 
plurality  for  Gi'lMi,  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor. 

At  Fairehanec.  Pennsylvania,  the  day  after  election,  the  Rand 
Powder  Compnny  exploded  two  thousand  kegs  of  powder,  worth 
$10,000,  to  prove  to  a jury  in  a law-suit  that  exploding  powder 
does  not  tear  a big  hole  out  of  (lie  ground.  The  same  day  in 
New  York  Mr.  Ukarmt  began  expensive  proci-eding*  for  a fair 
chance  to  demonstrate  that  New  York  with  him  for  Mayor  would 
not  lie  so  badly  torn  up  as  soma  folks  claim.  It  wouldn't.  Thrre 
would  be  a lot  of  noise  and  some  jar.  but  the  holes  in  the  ground 
could  not  he*  worse*  than  they  are.  and  we  gur%»  people  would  still 
manage  to  do  business. 

The  writer's  trade  once  learned  stands  by  Its  learner  longer  than 
most  others.  Writer*  who  keep  their  health  seldom  retire  from 
the  active  practice  of  their  calling.  Doctor*  and  lawyer* — espe- 
cially doctor* — sometimes  retire  in  their  maturity  from  medicine 
and  law.  ami  begin  writers,  hut  writers,  a*  a rule,  like  their  work 
and  keqi  at  it  to  the  last.  It  was  told  in  the  obituaries  of  a distin- 
guished and  venerable  Wisconsin  editor,  who  dies)  not  long  ago  aftet 
about  sixty  years  of  active  journalism,  that  though  in  hi*  ninth 
decade,  and  neatly  or  quite  blind,  he  still  in  his  daily  work  of 
editorial  writing  set  a pace  to  the  last,  and  a brisk  one.  for  the 
youngrr  mm  in  bis  office.  Still  mure  edifying  is  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Tiiyr/a  It WK WITH  Gray,  who  lately  died  in  Oswpgo  ut  the  age  of 
103.  The  Boston  Transeiipt  say*  of  her:  “As  a writer  of  verse 
she  won  distinction,  ami  much  of  her  published  work  was  accom- 
plished after  »1ie  reached  the  century  mark/’ 

This  is  the  story  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  ID: .try  A.  Stimoox  i*  re- 
ported by  the  newspaper*  to  have  told  from  his  pulpit  in  New 
York:  A dozen  or  more  insurance  financiers  wen-  assembled  in  a 
room  just  prior  to  the  exposure  of  the  nffnirs  of  the  Equitable 
Life.  Its  president,  James  W.  Alexander.  stood  before  them  and 
pleaded  for  a change  of  method,  announcing  the  course  Ire  pro- 
jiosed  to  take  in  case  of  their  refusal.  He  could  endure  existing 
conditions  no  longer.  They  said,  " It  will  ruin  you/’  lie  replied: 
“ 1 know  it.  There  is  a saying  of  the  ancientA.  * Let  the  man  who 
Inis  the  fewest  years  to  livr  la-  I lie  sacrifice.'  I am  I lie  oldest  mail 
present.  You  with  your  millions  may  weather  the  storm.  I shall 
go  upon  the  rock*,  but  mv  conscience  will  lie  clear.”  Mr.  Alex- 
ander did  go  on  the  rocks.  According  tn  current  accounts  he  is 
a man  broken  in  body  and  in  mind,  ami  with  slight  chance  of  re- 
covery. But  of  all  the  men  seriously  involved  in  the  insurance 
investigations,  he  has  suffered  least  in  reputation.  There  is  a 
strong  sentiment  to  the  effect  that  he  never  knowingly  or  in- 
tcntionalty  did  what  was  wrong.  If  it  is  true  that  he  brought 
thr  crash  dawn  on  his  own  head  from  the  motives,  nml  with  tin- 
expectation*.  that  Dr.  Ntimkon  relates,  the  policy-holders  may  one 
day  build  a monument  to  him. 

The  cxcitrmenl*  of  election  have  engrossed  attention  at  some 
cost  to  a number  of  other  current  subject*  of  lively  human  inter- 
est. For  example,  there  i*  the  ease  of  F.  H.  Dt'iNtX,  a senior  stu- 
dent in  the  Columbia  School  of  Mines  nml  a Columbia  football 
player,  whose  father  wrote  about  him  to  the  dean  of  Columbia, 
entreating  that  his  son  should  mi  longer  Im-  required  to  play  foot- 
ball. The  father  said  that  his  son  had  already  lost  one  year  in 
the  university  because  of  his  inability  to  combine  football  with 
study:  (bat  he  bad  already  played  live  years;  that  last  year  Coach 
Moulky  had  promised  that  if  lie  played  the  few  terminal  games 
he  should  not  Iw  railed  on  any  more,  hut  that  this  year  again  Mr. 
Mobley  wa*  telegraphing  to  Diden  filn  to  " report  at  Columbia 
Oval  at  !•  a.m.  lor  football  practice."  " I have  now  told  him," 
writes  Pities  pibr.  *'  that  he  must  either  quit  football  or  leave 
the  university,  and  still  he  is  forced  to  play  by  Mokley.  who 
*eenfiT to  have  him  under  Ilia  control.  After  having  spent  so  much 
money’on  the  education  of  my  son  1 do  not  like  to  take  him  from 
hi*  last  year”*  study.  He  ha*  played  football  now  live  year* : I 
understand  that  four  years  is  the  limit.  I appeal  to  you  to  find 
some  way*  and  mrnn*  to  get  him  off  the  football  team."  The  dean's 
answer  was  that  a*  long  a*  a student's  scholarship  is  satisfactory 
the  university  has  no  control  over  his  action  in  athletic*,  and  that 
if  a parent  docs  not  want  his  son  to  pursue  footlmll  he  must  dis- 
suade him  otherwise  than  through  the  dean.  But.  of  course,  it 
in  difficult  for  a patent  to  dissuade  a football-playing  son  to  whom 
one  may  not  safely  take  a strap.  The  appearance  of  the  name  of 
Prnitx  in  thr  list  of  Columbia  player*  who  were  beaten  33  to  0 
by  Yale  on  November  4 implies  that  such  dissuasive*  as  Di'OEN 
p*rr  coil  Id  command  were  not  effectual.  Homebody  ought  to  semi 
Coaeli  Monurr  a ropy  of  the  T«u  Comma ndnient*  to  hang  up  in 
the  football  quarter*. 
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.1  If rrd  (itrjfnnr  Vanderbilt  rfrii- iw«/  kin  Coach  and  four  which  iron  ul  lladiaon  Square  Hard rw  lu*t  )ear 


The  Fortunes  and  Incidents  of  Twenty-one  Years 

By  Charles  P.  Sawyer 


TIIK  Horse  Slum  i«  of  age  (hit  year  with  its*  (wenty  llr»l 
annual  exhibition  in  (he  Madi*on  Square  Harden.  Started 
by  a handful  of  enthusiast*  with  u small  entry  lit!  in 
llie  ohl  Uilmore'*  Carden,  which  was  the  rebuilt  railway 
station  of  thr  New  Haven  road,  it  reached  a point 
in  it*  career  when  it  Iteratin'  necessary  to  II ml  a proper  home 
for  it.  member*  of  the- association  constructed  the  present  home. 
Now  it  ‘•eema  to  he  outgrowing  even  Madison  Stjuare  (iardeu.  a* 
the  list  of  entries  for  the  present  show  i«*  the  greatest  in  it* 
history  hv  several  hundred,  and  the  horse*  in  the  contests  of  it 
quality  never  Itefore  r qua  I led. 

When  the  Horse  Slum  was  started  it  was  necessary  to  have 
*|M*-lacular  feature--  to  nttraet  the  crowds.  indifferent  to  the  merit 
of  the  animal*:  anti  the  love  of  novelty  wn»  up  pen  let!  to.  The 
Kin-  Department  wo*  bronchi  in  a*  an  adjunct,  and  thr  trial*  of 
the  different  companies  for  hitching  again*!  time  an*  the  rrwlly 
uttrartive  feature  of  the  exhibition.  The  model  engine-house  wa* 
a fixture  of  the  ring,  and  trial*  were  held  at  every  performance. 
Then  there  wa*  the  paiade  of  the  |M«licp.  with  remits  of  runaway* 
ami  other  stirring  scene*.  Hruduullv,  however,  they  were  crowded 
out  of  the  programme,  for  they  had  no  pluee  in  a *ht»w  that  wa* 
intended  to  develop  the  hor*e  and  *how  him  in  hi*  greale*t  per- 
fect ion. 

Classes  were  added  year  hv  year,  special  prizes  were  given  for 
*|iei-iul  kind*  of  horses.  champion-hip*  were  estiihh*hetl.  ami  to- 
day tlu-  winner  in  the  Madison  Square  Carden  each  year  Inis  iqmii 
him  n slump  of  i-xeelleiiee  which'  l*  iiiiim|M'at'hiilde. 

At  present  thr  great  struggles  in  the  slum  are  la-tween  the 
haeknev  and  the  trotting  men  ns  In  which  shall  hold  thp  palm 
for  the  la— I carriage  linrse.  and  it  will  lie  some  time  la-fore  the 
question  w ill ’Is-  definitely  settled,  although  it  seem*  a*  if  it  wa* 
really  only  a question 
of  individual  speci- 
mens  of  In  it  It  kinds. 

One  year  the  hackney 
will  curry  ofT  the 
prize*,  and  another  it 
will  Is-  the  trotter*, 
und  to  the  expel ienced 
eye  it  has  really  lieen 
the  [Htrlieular  uriiuml. 

'Hie  h a v k n e y held 
»way  for  a time,  und 
then  rame  the  late 
John  A.  I^ogon  with 
Devil'*  Deputy,  who 
*wept  all  lief  ore  him, 
only  to  have  the  dis- 
covery made  that  he 
was  pure  trotting 
bred.  After  that 
eame  a reign  of  that 
strain.  Then  came 
the  greatest  prize- 
winner of  all,  laird 
Brilliant,  who  beat 
all  the  haeknev* 
brought  against  him. 
and  then — two 
ago— came  the 
Forest  King. 


swept  tin-  board,  while  hist  year  liildrcd.  a haeknev  mare,  was 
the  great  one  Tills  year  laird  Brilliant  has  gone  to  iior*c  heaven. 
Forest  King  i*  Imi-k  in  the  ranks.  Hihlrcd  will  go  against  him. 
und.  in  addition,  the  troltlng-lircd  mare  Bustling  Silk  will  lo- 
on hand. 

Ill  the  twenty  year*  of  the  show  elassc*  have  conic  and  gone, 
have  Ist-n  popular  or  unpopular  in  turn,  but  in  »verv  ease  it 
lot*  been  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  In  the  time  of'  the  late 
Colonel  Kip.  the  rood  horse — flu*  really  typical  American  borne — 
wa*  at  its  highest  point.  The  Harden  was  thronged  when  the 
classes  for  horse*  and  iipimintnienl"  were  called,  and  the  applause 
was  a*  great  a*  at  a political  meeting.  Incidentally,  Colonel  Kip 
always  won.  U'lu-n  the  classes  were  at  their  lowest  ebb  he  did  not 
compete,  and  again  the  interest  wa*  awakened.  Then  there  were 
the  Hamlin  day*  when  Mumhrino  King  enure  into  the  ring  each 
year  with  four  of  his  get  and  walked  off  with  the  prize.  Hr 
wa*  one  of  the  most  popular  horses  ever  shown;  a beautiful 
-tallion.  kind  and  gentle,  always  led  about  with  a whipcord  in 
hi*  mouth — not  a stitch  of  ijotliing  to  mar  the  symmetry  of 
hi»  form. 

In  the  hirst  of  carriage-horse*  the  Hashing  by  for  a single  year 
of  i Slnrinun  Bed  ('loud  will  not  Im-  forgotten.*  lie  was  a marvel 
of  beauty,  and  it  was  not  surprising  that  tin-  judges  could  are 
little  cImi  when  he  wu*  on  exhibition,  although  many  doubted  the 

giving  first  prize  in  a ladic*'  brougham  rla*»  to  a 

stallion  I'lobuldy  one  of  the  most  exciting  contests  ever  seen 
in  the  Harden  wa*  when  the  color*  of  the  great  |>ord  Brilliant 
were  lowered  to  tin-  imported  hackney  Forest  King  two  years 
ago.  It  was  in  dtp  Waldorf-Astoria  Cup  contest,  ov.ncr*  to  drive. 
Forest  King  was  just  off  the  steamer,  and  was  not  as  good  a*  he 
is  today,  laird  Brilliant  had  everything  in  hi*  favor  hut  his 


Vanderbilt  driring  “ hr.  Schronk."  adjudged  the  bent  Horse  in  the 
LouisrifU  show,  and  awarded  a prise  of  Slow/ 


driver.  Judge  Moore 
held  tin-  ribbon-  over 
thr  haeknev.  ami  l)r. 
Wentz  over  the  trot- 
ter. It  was  a glori- 
ous contest,  and  when 
the  hackney  won  the 
cheers  iang  out  true, 
although  a great  pop- 
ular favorite  had 
Ins-ii  beaten  by  an 
alien.  This  was  not 
the  end.  however,  for 
a couple  of  days  later 
the  pair  met  again, 
and  this  time  the 
trotter  won.  and  the 
public  wondered  what 
hud  liap|M'iM-d.  The 
explanation  wa*  sim- 
ple. I)r.  Wentz  sur- 
rendered the  rihhon- 
to  a professional, 
while  Judge  Moore 
elected  to  he  beaten, 
if  necessary,  while  he 
was  on  the  box.  The 
professional  knew 
too  much  for  the 
amateur.  lie  sent 
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Mr*.  Reginald  C.  I underbill  driring  "Herald  ’’  to  a correctly  appointed  Phot  tun 


Mr m.  t'arolyn  Itlainlell  driving  a thoroughly  Well-Ctfuipped  Phaeton 


Mr*.  Reginald  ('.  I underbill  diiving  "Raney"  and  "Folly.''  Winner*  at  Rrookline,  Philadelphia.  Vi  ir/i  art,  l.ouiacitle,  ha  am* 

City,  and  Chicago  in  I hi*  Year'*  Show* 


CORRECTLY  APPOINTED  TURN-OUTS  AT  THE  HORSE  SHOW 

DRIVEN  BY  WOMEN 

The  Horne  Khoir  thi*  year  in  particularly  notable  for  the  number  of  t romrn  exhibitor * who  ate  taking  an  art  ire  part  in  both 
the  riding  and  driring  rlannc*.  In  the  early  day * of  the  *hnw*  at  the  Madiaon  Sguarc  Harden  com  pa  rati  rely  feir  a omen  took 
part,  bat  *incc  then  intercut  in  affair * »>,'  the  turf  ha*  grown  rapidly  among  irom<  n in  noddy,  and  t erry  year  find * them 
taking  a more  prominent  /tart  in  the  exhibition * at  the  Harden.  No iw«  of  the  i romrn  who  are  noted  for  Iht  ir  horaemanship  and 
their  interrat  in  the  llorar  Show  are  tlr*.  Ralph  Pulitzer.  Mi**  Angelica  Gerry,  Mi**  Fliir  Cnaiuttt,  Mr*.  Paul  l.  Sorg,  Mr a. 
Jnmt*  P.  K r mocha n.  Mi**  Marion  Holloway.  Miss  Mary  S.  Myriek,  and  Mr*.  Richard  F.  Carman 
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nrilliunt  at  a hot  pace  around 
the  ring,  the  gallant  nineteen- 
year-old  griding  going  heller 
"with  ivrry  tlrp,  lor  the  fustier 
he  went  the  better  he  showed. 

The  umuteiir  driver,  not  to  be 
outdone,  went  after  the  trotter. 

Iliit  hackney  could  not  eland 
the  strain,  did  not  show  at  hi* 
heet.  and.  amid  the  roars  of 
the  crowd.  Krillin nt  got  the 
blue.  It  was  not  n triumph  of 
a horse,  hut  of  u driver. 

The  trouble  in  establishing 
a standard  for  harness  horses 
was  not  mi  great  as  it  was 
nmong  the  saddlers.  The 
hackney  and  the  trotting  men 
disputed  over  the  merits  of 
their  animals,  and  object  ions 
were  loud  and  long:  but  they 
tiiui 1 1 \ concluded  to  go  to  work, 
breed  or  buy  the  best  speci- 
mens of  earn  type,  pit  them 
against  each  other , and  abide 
hy  the  decision  of  the  judges. 

Sometimes  otic  class  wins  and 
sometimes  the  other  nowada 
Init  the  bickering  is  practically 
over.  With  the  saddlers  it  is 
different.  The  park  hack  and 
the  Kentucky  many-guited  sad- 
dle-horse are  in  direct  op|s>*i- 
tion.  and  it  has  Item  hurd  to 
bring  them  even  fairly  well  to- 
gether. Types  of  winners  were  as  widely  different  as  the  number 
of  judges  ten  years  ago.  The  tension  was  great,  and  the  ugly 
feeling  which  cropped  up  at  the  different  shows  could  not  lie  over- 
looked, so  the  association  took  the  bull  by  the  Imnis  a few  years 
ago.  sent  to  Kngland  for  the  best  judge  they  could  find,  and  Mr. 
Vivian  Hooch  appeared.  He  was  sent  into  tiic  ring  to  be  the  sole 
judge.  He  had  u type  in  his  mind,  and  held  to  it,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  show  one  man  deiidcd.  His  de- 
cisions were  objected  to.  hut  even  the  protestants  saw  plainly  that 
there  was  in  his  judging  something  that  had  l»ren  missing  in  the 
past — a decided  standard  which  was  not  deviated  from. 

The  next  year  Mr.  Hooch  agnin  appeared,  and  those  who  had 
threatened  not  to  show  before  him  appeared  again  ami.  strange 
to  relate,  they  seemed  to  have  tried  to  get  near  his  standard. 

The  next  year  the  tale  was  again  told,  and  the  exhibits  were 

still  nearer  to  Mr.  Hooch's  standard.  Now  he  is  a fixture,  and 

that  his  ideas  sre  right  will  Is-  found  from  the  fact  that  the 

horses  he  places  first  win  at  other  shows  throughout  the  country. 

There  i*  one  feature  in  the  judging  which  may  never  be  set- 
tled. and  it  is  a comparatively  new  one.  While  the  judging  was 
in  a more  or  less  chaotic  state  iu  years  pa«t.  there  was  one  ele- 
ment the  judges  did  not  have  to  cope  with — woman.  With  each 
succeeding  year  women  have  increased  in  numlier  as  exhibitors, 
and  now  there  are  scores  who  enter  their  horses.  When  they  do 
not  grt  the  blue,  it  lias  in  some  eases  been  found  difficult  to  per- 
suade them  that  thp  judges  are  trying  to  do  the  best  they  can 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  horse  owners  and  breeders. 


In  the  old  Harden  arrange- 
ments were  not  so  satisfactory 
in  many  rcs|M-cts  as  at  present . 
The  stuhling  of  horses  was  as 
diflicutl  as  it  is  now  (when 
there  are  200  more  horses  than 
stalls  i.  for  the  only  place  to 
keep  them  was  on  the  main 
floor,  so  their  stalls  were 
placed  around  the  ring,  and 
the  place  now  given  over  to  the 
immenadc  »»«  much  curtailed 
i y the  horse.  Promenading 
was  attended  with  difficulties, 
and  after  one  or  two  spectator-, 
had  come  in  contact  with  the 
heels  of  the  horses  who  resent- 
ed attention  from  In-hind,  the 
stalls  lud  a wide  berth.  Classi- 
fication was  somewhat  strange 
at  the  beginning.  For  instance, 
tlu-  great  harknev  stallion 
Fashion.  In-longing  to  Prescott 
Lawrence,  was  entered  in  tile 
class  for  roadster*  and  also  in 
the  ennehittg  -.tuition  class.  Mr. 
|j»wrcncc  risking  him  not  only 
against  the  American  trotter*, 
hut  against  the  ini|mrtcd  car- 
riage • horses.  He  was  also 
shown  in  thp  cob  class,  and 
won  a prize  of  some  sort  in 
all.  An  interesting  classifica- 
tion of  those  days  was  for 
“Thoroughbred  Ijidy'*  " hunt 
cm.  and  Mr.  Hyde,  the  secretary,  had  to  stand  a good  deal  of  chaf- 
fing front  his  confreres,  who  wanted  to  know  which  had  to  he  the 
thoroughbred,  the  lady  or  the  hunter. 

Mishaps  were  not  uncommon  in  those  days.  Foxhall  P.  Keene 
rode  his  own  horse  at  the  high  jump  one  night,  and  in  hit*  desire  to 
make  a good  allowing  forgot  that  the  gna-pipca  along  the  side  of 
the  Harden  were  low,* and  while  his  horse  cleared  the  jump  he 
did  not.  and  was  thrown  hack  hy  hitting  the  pipe*  and  was  uncon- 
scious for  some  time.  He  recovered  in  time  to  finish  the  contest. 
■Fames  T.  Hyde  was  the  cause  of  much  laughter  on  one  occasion. 
The  class  on  exhibition  was  for  hunters  carrying  up  to  228  pound*, 
quite  a heavy  weight  as  conditions  go  now.  Mr.  Hyde  wan  mounted 
on  F.  T.  fuderhilPa  Hector,  a big  gray,  and  Mr.  Hyde,  as  is  well 
known,  is  not  what  would  l»e  called  a heavy  man.  The  gray  con- 
cluded that  he  wanted  exercise,  ami  took  his  rider  around  the 
Harden  at  lop  speed  for  mmiv  circuits  In-fore  he  could  Is*  *tnp|s-d. 
It  was  nn  exciting  runaway.  Suit  Mr.  Hyde  was  game,  stuck  to  his 
mount,  and  managed  to  get  fourth,  while  the  crowd  applauded. 

A eun  was  offered  for  fours  one  year,  and  two  teams  were 
shown.  Frank  K.  Sturgis,  ami  Hugo  Fritcli.  then  Austrian  consul 
nt  New  York,  winning.  Mr.  Sturgis  promptly  claimed  tin-  cun.  and 
it  was  given  him.  That  was  not  the  end.  however,  for  Mr.  Fritcli 
appeared,  and  wanted  to  know  whether  the  eun  went  to  the  horse* 
or  the  coach  and  harness.  He  thought  it  ought  at  least  to  Is-  di- 
vided in  half,  for  lie  had  furnished  the  Iioi*i-s.  There  was  a gen- 
eral opinion,  however,  that  Sturgis'*  handling  had  a lot  to  do 
with  tlic  winning. 


hniyaman."  Thomaa  Hitchcock  Jr.'a  Crack  Hunter,  ahotcing 
ho  it  I hr  trainrrl  llunllcr  (o  liit  hit  Ftnc  Fcrt 
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Coexchirvg  and  Park  Driving 

By  Richard  F.  Carman 


FUlR-IN-HAXDS 
havr  alwip  la*en 
a great  nit  rue 
lion  to  the  public.  ami 
tin*  reason  is  quite 
apparent.  They  nre 
spectacular.  nn«l  n 
relie  of  old  rouinntie 
days.  There  is  u great 
ileal  of  pleasure  in  the 
loop  drive  behind  the 
horses  lit  top  «|ierd 
with  an  experienced 
roil  eh  man  on  the  box. 
with  the  guard  wind- 
ing iiis  horn,  in  the 
excitement  of  the 
quirk  chillier  at  »to|i*. 
and  tiie  effort  to  keep 
within  schedule  time 
as  closely  us  the  rail- 
way. We  would  nrvrr 
think  of  keeping  rn 
gagemrnt*  by  means 
of  the  road  conch, 
nor  would  we  con- 
sider the  four-in-hand 
as  useful  for  any 
purpose  save  that  o'f 
enjoyment. 

The  two  types  of 
couch-horse  me  those 
for  use  in  the  road 
con eli.  the  enach  lor 
travel,  and  those  in- 
tended for  the  park  drag  for  short  spins.  The  road  team  is  sup- 
posed to  show  what  horses  of  good  substance,  action,  and  style  ran 
«how  and  accomplish  with  a heavy  coarh  behind  them,  HI  led  with 
passenger*  to  a total  weight  of  about  SHOO  pound*,  the  coach 
weighing  about  as  much,  or  a bit  more.  The  four  horn**  should 
Is-  of  iiImiiiI  the  same  height,  although  Home  drivers  prefer  to 
have  the  wheeler*  a trille  higher  in  the  leg  than  the  loaders, 
hut  this  is  a matter  of  taste,  unless  the  judge  liefore  whom  they 
are  to  hi'  shown  is  known  to  have  preconceived  ideas. 

Tlio  horses  should  have  thoroughbred  characteristic*,  especially 
the  lenders:  with  long  loins  and  well-filled  quarters  for  »|iewi. 
yet  well  massed  forward,  with  a decided  ability  to  put  their 
weight  into  the  collars,  and,  by  the  way,  they  must  always  truvel 
well  up  to  the  collar.  They  must  always  up/aur  to  have  power  and 
substance,  a*  well  as  possess  them,  for  this  is  an  important  thing 
when  brought  liefore  the  judges. 

Tl«r  four  for  the  |u»rk  i»  an  entirely  different  mutter.  They 
should  Is-  more  modern  than  thr  old  kind  of  genuine  road  horse*, 
and  lie.  to  nil  intent*  and  purpose**,  a double  pair  of  stylish  horse*, 
sueh  a*  arr  to  l«*  seen  every  day  in  private  carriages.  Then.  too. 
the  park  vehicle  is  no  longer  a conch.  It  has  laconic  a "drag” 
in  the  vernacular,  and  instead  of  having  the  brilliant  coloring  of  the 
road  coach  it  is  finished  in  subdued  colors  to  match  the  other  fam- 


ily ca triages.  It  is 
expensively  and  com- 
prehensively uphol- 
stered, with  any  :111m- 
lier  of  appointments 
not  po**i>*«rd  bv  the 
road  roach  proper. 
The  axles  and  running 
gear  show  variation 
ii long  the  same  lines. 
The  coach  must  lie 
perfect,  ns  well  ms  the 
horses,  and  the  man 
who  enter*  the  ring 
with  only  a short  lime 
for  preparation  might 
a*  well  stay  out.  for 
he  has  no  chance  to 
win. 

The  road  couch  is 
practically  the  same 
a*  in  the  old  ('onenrd 
days,  for,  strange  rh  it 
may  appear,  the  pure- 
ly American  roach  in 
its  day  surpassed  that 
of  Kngland  as  the 
model,  probably  be- 
cause it  was  best 
adapted  to  the  rough 
roads  of  the  new  coun- 
try and  the  fine  one* 
of  tin*  mother  coun- 
try. The  harness  ha* 
changed  but  little 
from  the  early  day*.  |M>**ib1y  because  of  its  demonstrated  efficiency. 
The  road  roach  direct*  nltentinn  to  itself,  and  this  is  desired,  but 
with  the  park  drug  simple  richness  is  the  thing  that  counts. 

One  of  the  hardest  le»s**ns  the  coach  amateur  has  to  learn  is  the 
wide  difference  between  the  road  roach  and  the  drag,  and  time 
and  again  have  promising  rigs  been  sent  out  of  the  Horse  Show 
ring,  to  the  great  disgust  of  their  owner*,  who  could  not  compre- 
hend how  such  good  team*  eould  l«e  "gated."  while  others  not  so 
good  were  left  in.  Ill  nine  ease*  out  of  ten  it  Ini*  been  that  bug- 
hear  of  the  whip— appoint  meld*.  The  same  is  true  of  the  road 
roach.  The  amateur  dura  not  seem  able  to  differentiate,  and  send* 
a drag  in  for  a road  roach,  and  rice  reran. 

It  is  the  road  roach  which  is  the  great  attraction  at  the  Horae 
Show,  for  the  public  dearly  loves  tin-  gay-colorcd  roach,  the  whip 
in  costume,  and  the  guard*  in  bright  livery,  with  flu-  horn  winding, 
and  an  air  of  business  about  the  whole  outfit.  It  i*  not  the  much 
of  the  old  days,  but  an  apnthro*i*  of  it.  The  guard,  with  hi* 
"yard  of  tin,"  i*  gone,  and  in  hi*  place  is  a man  who  insist*  upon 
murdering  air*  which  arp  full  of  sharps  or  Hat*,  instead  of  stick- 
ing to  the  regular  road  call.  ’’  Iluy  a Broom."  " Post  Horn.”  or  any 
of  the  accepted  thirteen  call*,  which  are  written  in  a natural  key. 
and  should  lie  played  only  on  a roach  horn.  It  is  a great  pity 
that  the  old-style  guard  is  missing. 


fhrn  />.  Jordan's  lla  ck-ncys,  "Lord  Burleigh"  and  "Lord  lid  fast,"  ir  A ich  won  in 
thr  Itnmk  lim , Chiladrtphia,  and  Chicago  Shows 


" Tangerine,"  Lb'll  IK  Jordan's  Con  a,  which  won  a first  at 
Chicago  this  Year 


" Oonrastrr  II odd."  « great  Winnir.  and  considcnd  tin  Inst 
Cony  of  its  Size  (13.2  Hands ) in  the  Country 
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Choosing  a Hunter 

By  Thomas  Hitchcock.  Jr. 


MANY  rule*  are 
given  for  the 
•election  of  a 
good  hunter.  A horse 
may  be  a line  animal 
to  look  at.  have  s|wnl. 
and  la*  willing,  hut  if 
hr  ha  a no  bra  in  a lie 
i»  absolutely 
< If  courw 
liaiker  i»  a dc«id 
erntuni.  hut  n *’  find  " 
horae  will  get  a rider 
into  all  sort?*  of  trou- 
ble. We  frequently 
hear  statement*  that 
a hnrw  did  not  " take 
off M properly  a«  a 
reason  fur  hit  failing 
to  jump  well,  and  the 
rider  in  often  taken  to 
tank  for  thin.  The 
rider  Inn  little  to  do 
with  it.  The  home 
will  '*  take  off  " prop- 
erly if  he  known  how. 
and  if  he  doe*  not  the 
rider  ennnot  help  him 
a bit.  Itrainn  are 
what  in  needed,  and  the  only  way  to  determine  whether  a home 
loin  them  in  to. try  him  again  and  again,  and  then,  if  lie  known 
bin  business.  buy  him. 

Aftrr  brain*  nmie«  strength  of  heart  and  liingn.  which  iniint  In* 
proved  by  tent.  Then  come  shape,  color,  and  propelling  power. 
Many  a good- looking  home  may  ln>  only  a mediocre  jumper,  al- 
though lie  look**  to  he  going  well.  He  will  go  all  right  until 
something  unusual  happens,  and  then  lie  anil  his  rider  come  to 
grief.  Too  many  men  try  out  home*  to  nee  if  they  .in*  good  jump* 
em,  ami  take  no  heed  of  anything  elne.  It  never  herura  to  them 
to  try  their  ntumina  or  ability  to  deal  with  emergencies. 

There  an*  altogether  too  many  llor*a*a  in  the  hunting -field  which 
liavr  not  ln*en  properly  schiailed.  They  have  been  taught  to  jump, 
and  that  in  alKiut  all.  Emergencies  nave  not  been  counted  tt|>on. 
*o  the  first  thing  necessary  i*  to  make  ready  fur  the  mishap*. 
That  wan  the  reason  for  the  “ pig  pen  **  at  the  last  Horne  Show, 
and  for  the  clan*  for  leading  over  juni|i*.  In  the  ” pig-pen  " the 
real  trained  hunter  made  an  exhibition  of  the  regulation  *hnw 
horae.  The  ring  home,  or  the  mug-hunter,  was  all  right  coming 
up  to  the  fence,  going  over,  and  taking  the  next,  hut  when  it 
came  to  turning  and  jumping  sidewise,  the  limiter  whieli  was 
pro|H*rly  trained  won  everv  tinw*.  lie  was  ready  for  emergencies, 
lie  wan  under  control.  The  ring  home  wn*  not,  ami  lost.  Then 
then*  was  the  nmvlty  of  lending  over  jumps,  which  wua  tried  nut 
this  summer  at  Mineola.  Again  the  hunter  won.  It  is  not  enough 
that  the  horse  should  la*  educated,  but  the  rider  must  also  go 
through  the  school.  Suppose  the  scent  should  lead  through  a 
wood  ami  a fence  in  high  brush  or  among  low-houghed  tree*  In* 
reached.  Then  jumping  mounted  would  In*  uu  impossibility,  only 


the  trained  horse 
would  allow  himself 
to  be  led  over,  and 
not  one  in  a hundred 
of  the  horse*  now 
hunted  hn*  liccn  edu- 
cated t«*  that.  The 
home  with  brains  can 
easily  lx*  taught  this. 
He  will  nlno  go  up  to 
a fence  in  a walk,  a 
trot,  or  a canter,  ami 
will  go  over  at  any 
gait. 

flood  liunters  arc 
also  good  horse  show 
animal*.  Nearly  ev- 
ery championship  ha* 
been  won  by  home* 
which  have  made  line 
records  in  the  field. 
The  good  hunter  is 
hold,  for  lie  lias  to  lie 
Vrosveountry  runs, 
and  this  «lanii*  him 
in  good  stead  in  the 
ring.  High  juni|N*r* 
require  this  boldness — 
Imth  man  and  horse, 
for  the  matter  of  that — for  it  take*  grit  to  clear  fi  feet  G inches 
on  horseback.  Hut  the  animal  which  clears  the  phenomenal  jump 
doe*  not  make  a good  hunter.  Chappie  wai  a tail  hunter,  so  was 
Fileiuaker,  and  mi  were  iiiuny  other*. 

There  i*  n<*  question,  in  my  mind,  that  thoroughbreds  make  the 
In-st  hunters.  The  outcry  against  them  has  been  raiM*d  more  by 
those  who  could  not  afford  or  would  not  buy  the  beat.  and  then 
condemned  the  type  because  they  had  secured  bad  hones.  For 
middle  weight  there  is  nothing  lietter.  and  plenty  of  thor- 
oughbreds up  to  200  pounds  min  In*  had  if  search  is  made  for 
them.  Take  <!ond  and  Plenty,  for  instance.  Then*  is  a home 
17.1  hand*,  weighing  12t)H  potimls,  and  fully  up  to  carrying  200 
pound*. 

domic  King  is  a good  example  of  the  thoroughhn*d  hunter,  lie 
was  bred  in  the  purple,  and  as  a two-year-old  worked  live  furlongs 
in  1.01  v..  He  would  have  made  a good  horse  on  tlie  fiat,  but  I 
wanted  him  for  a hunter.  .\s  a two-year-old  lie  brat  a lot  of 
older  horses,  did  the  same  thing  in  limit  as  a three-year-old  in 
the  Cardin,  and  again  carried  off  the  championship  hist  year. 
Foxhuntei*  is  another  good  example.  He  was  u crack  last  year 
on  the  race  track,  hut  he  could  liot  have  won  this  year:  the  class 
was  iniicli  higher.  I m*hI  him  to  the  field  for  that  lesson,  certain 
that  he  would  make  n good  horse  aero**  country,  lie  justified  the 
opinion,  for  he  is  up  to  carrying  2t»>  imuiid*,  and  i*  kind  and 
gentle,  lie  lia*l  u lot  of  spirit  on  the  turf,  and  lias  it  yet,  but  his 
temper  is  the  best . and  lie  takes  kindly  to  the  Long  Island  hunt- 
ing country. 

Probably  the  greatest  country  in  the  world  for  breeding  hunters 
i*  Ireland.  There  arc  many  reasons  for  this,  chief  among  them 


\ rirtboff,”  one  of  the  finest  tmatl  llorarn  in  I hr  Country.  U'uinrr  of  Ihr 
Small  Chain  taonnhip  al  I’hiladelphia,  litO'i.  ami  of  Ihr  /fwiiiihoit/  Claim  at 
MuiUuon  Kyuarr  (larrlen  last  Year 
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being  the  fact  (bat  11m*  gearing  i*  (food,  the  people  am  sport- 
loving  mill  fond  of  horse*.  The  Irish  hunter*  wire  practically 
thoroughbred.  ltrecdcrs  have  been  experimenting.  rrosmng  to  the 
rart-hor«c  to  (jet  aim.  but  they  have  not  improved  matter*,  and 
now  it  is  becoming  more  difficult  to  pet  a really  find-Hns*  Irish 
home  because  of  the  cart-horse  at  rain.  They  have  run  to  aim 
instead  of  quality.  The  name  ia  true  of  Knglish  hunter*.  They 
are  thoroughbred*  crossed  on  half-breed*  to  pet  weight,  and  it  ha* 


not  lieen  satisfactory.  They  would  better  have  stuck  to  the  origi- 
nal. We  are  satisfied  here  without  the  cross,  and  arc  liccnming 
more  mi  every  day.  Hunting  is  inereasinp  in  favor,  and  it  will 
not  U*  long  Imfore  the  thoroughbred  will  be  sought  after  for  the 
field  as  much  a»  lie  will  be  for  the  race-track.  One  rider  said 
the  other  day  that  tie  bud  spent  $30,000  for  hunters  for  himself 
and  his  friend*  in  the  last  year.  That  might  to  be  evidence  of 
the  increasing  popularity  of  the  sport. 


The  Good  Points  of  a.  Polo  Pony 

By  Morton  W.  Smith 


POLO  is  not  sole- 
I v the  rich 
man's  game,  us 
i«  generally  *up|io*cd. 

The  horseman  with  a 
short  purse  can  en- 
joy its  excitement 
ii ml  fascination  if  lie 
is  satisfied  to  play 
on  fairly  good  ponies 
and  coniine  himself  to 
playing  011  home 
grounds.  It  is  the 
shipping  nlaiiit  tin* 
country  to  touma 
incut  events  that 
makes  the  expense 
mmini  upward.  A 
good  jn in  v will  bring 
from  $230  to  $|IKN>. 
or  even  more,  and  the 
treatment  it  receives 
is  much  the  *uinc  as 
is  accorded  the  race- 
horse in  training  — 
that  is.  when  the 
siiiy  is  being  At  ted 
or  a tournament.  A 
well-i*|ii;p|N*d  player 
will  have  from  four  to  eight  ponies,  while  some  keep  as  many  as 
thirty,  hut  the  stuy  at-hoimi  player  can  enjoy  very  fair  sport  with 
only  two  mounts. 

The  polo  pony  is  an  unknown  quantity,  not  only  to  the  public 
in  general  Imt  to  the  average  horseman,  so  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  say  something  alwmt  the  characteristics  of  the  animal 
milled.  The  playing  of  to-day  is  ho  much  faster  than  it  was  a 
few  yearn  ago  that  now  the  fleetest  and  stoutest  pony  is  needed 
to  stand  the  strain  and  go  the  pace.  The  animal  that  was  con- 
sidered a marvel  of  cleverness  and  speed  a few  years  ago  is  out- 
classed for  the  up-to-date  game  of  to-day.  Now  the  rules  of  t In- 
ga me  are  such  that  at  present  it  is  a scries  of  abort  races.  The 
field  lias  been  enlarged  from  about  Toil  to  BIN)  feet  in  length,  and 
from  350  to  $00  feet  in  width.  In  scampering  over  this  area  al 
full  speed  the  pony  is  taxed  to  his  utmost  during  the  period  he 
i*  required  to  play — often  live  to  seven  minutes  without  a cheek. 

A thoroughbred  is  asked  to  work  from  five  furlongs  to  four 
miles,  the  latter  the  great  exception.  The  maximum  weight  carried 


by  a steeplechaser  i* 

about  170  pounds  and 
the  minimum  132.  In 
lint  racing  K4  pounds 
i*  about  the  lowest  at 
which  a jockey  ride*, 
while  seldom  i*  a 
horse  asked  to  pick  up 
133  |K»und*  except  at 
welter-weight.  It  is 
not  often  that  a tltor- 
oiiglihrtd  i*  entered  in 
more  than  two  or 
three  race*  ii  week, 
while  many  trainer* 
will  not  ask  that 
much  of  their  ani- 
mals. The  height  of  a 
runner  range*  from 
13.2  to  ltl.2  hands, 
but  speed  and  stamina 
have  much  morr  to  do 
with  the  selection  of 
a horse  than  hi* 
height.  These  esti- 
mate* are  given  in 
order  to  draw  a com- 
parison between  the 
rare  - horse  and  his 
smaller  ami  Ip**  well-bred  brother  of  the  polo-fleld.  A polo  pony 
innsi  not  exceed  14.2  hand*,  which  i*  the  Axed  limit  of  height, 
and  lie  mu*t  gallop  from  «ix  to  eight  mile*  in  every  game.  The 
weight  carried  is  from  140  to  240  pound*,  and  the  pony  Is  played 
during  the  season  in  from  two  to  lour  tournament  games  a week. 
Hi*  natural  toughness  stands  him  in  time  of  need,  ami  the  infusion 
of  thoroughbred  blood  which  lie  usually  inherits  from  his  sire 
gives  him  speed,  gameness.  and  courage.  The  thoroughbred  puny 
is  more  hot-headed — not  so  well  balanced  as  a pony  with  a little 
cold  blood  in  him.  The  former  is  always  extended  at  speed,  and. 
therefore,  not  a*  ready  to  shorten  his  stride  and  turn  handily. 
The  thoroughbred  has  a tendency  to  lead  with  the  near  leg,  and 
i*  not  an  adept  at  changing  the  lead.  The  l>e»t  at  a turn  are 
those  w hich  " run  under  you,”  so  that  when  u player  sits  hack 
the  pony  will  shorten  hi*  stride,  throwing  his  weight  bark  on 
hi*  hips,  and  getting  hi*  leg*  under  him,  while  hi*  hocks  are  the 
pivot  on  which  he  revolves.  To  la*  ranked  as  first  Has*  a pony 
( Continued  on  page  I US  I of  Adrrrhmng  Seel  ion.  f 


Air*.  Reginald  C.  Vanderbilt  driving  “Full*."  trhieh  look  a Firnl  at  Hannas 
City  and  a Herond  al  f’htcayo  thin  year 


Thrtx  of  Reginald  \ underbill'*  l‘olo  /'owns;  tiro  of  them.  “ Imported  Peggy  ” and  “ Mm*  Flip /*  iron  in  Ihc  Kan  mis  I'ily 
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Thr  lander*  takiuy  Ihi  Water  Jump  in  lh<  Herat id  Harr.  for  thr  HuiHhtoirn  Hunt  Club  Cup 

THE  GENTLEMENS  PONY  AND  STEEPLECHASE  RACES  AT 

"GRACELAND” 

Thr  annual  « ■>  tlnij  of  the  Until  \ifk  Rarinp  hmorittliim  at  " f/riierland.”  the  f.rmrj  Islam I rthilr  of  the  lleusrs.  flrarr.  wa* 
rim  of  thr  rhit  f will/  r*rrr/n  of  I hr  early  mm  non  Thrrr  irrrr  tiro  fltil  raren  mid  four  ntceplrrhaneu,  thr  irinniny  oirmr n briny 
II  . It  (.'no  • II.  /«/  Hr., It'ii.  T.  J.  larrin.  C.  //  Itobhin".  ami  Louis  FitSfp  mill,  trkoxr  unfortunate  death  hy  arridrut  or- 
r/irrt  d at  Unat  ,Y*«  k on  \omubrr  7.  Thr  »/« i ph  chase  course  ir«\  about  a mih  in  circuit,  iiith  tnfht  jumps,  inrtudinfl  bruith, 
Liverpool,  /.omi  mol  rail,  and  Minor  imll.  One  of  the  ractn,  in  irhiih  proimniunal  jockey*  had  the  mounts,  tra*  for  a rup  pre- 
sent.d hit  I Ir*.  H . h.  Vanderbilt,  Jr. 
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Ilenrnil  I'lVir  of  the  Haiti  Sal  no  a anti  tlallery.  looking  for  ir  a id,  tin  the  “ V ter  eland  " lhrk  of  Ihr  " .1  wrmfru  " 

THE  LATEST  TYPE  OF  TRANSATLANTIC  LINER 

The  ntramnhip  " 1 imril.a,"  of  I In-  llaaiburtf.  American  him',  in.  in  In  r ngintrr.  irnirh  in  J.t.tUin  lonn.  tin  Inrgrnl  rrafl  of  her 
kind  afloat.  In  idea  of  Ini  nizr  map  In  hail  from  tin  fart  that  she  has  armmiuuila  lions  far  .1  fOO  pnnncngcrn  and  holdn  rti  pa  - 
hit • of  rccciring  III. OHO  lain  of  car  if  o.  II  • r crew  nuinbi  rn  tiOO.  She  in  ei/nip/nd  with  a /«!«*<  mu  r thralor  extending  through 
the  four  drrkn.  a huh  an-  designated  “ Hamer.''  ••  M'nuJiriifjlo*.'*  “ ftooi<  rrlt  “ and  ” Clrt  eland."  Tin  re  an-  nlno  a tji/ninanium, 
an  d ta  rarte  mttuurant,  a nursery  with  trained  an  rgi'n,  and  a ftorint  nhnp.  The  •‘Ament*”  in  «N?  fret  long,  7 ( fret  ti  inrhrn 
wide,  and  fid  feet  deep 
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Reginald  ('.  Vanderbilt  driving  hut  //'in  ji  AonifH  Horen i " Amazt  int  nt  ” and  *•  Astonishment.” 
First-prige  ll'innem  at  the  Louisville , A'aiim*  t’ify,  and  Chicago  Horst • Hhoirs  of  this  Year 


Judge  William  H.  Moon’s  lin/n 
highest -it 


.Mfnd  Htrgnui  I unde  thill's  llrau  " t nirurn”  «.  ••r«  hu  t’harhs  What  Horsemen 

recognize  as  a fine  “ Uitch.”  .1  Ribbon  i m I'htladt  l/Jnit  Shoir 


Thomas  Uitchcoek  Jr.’s  Hunter 
his  H 


SOME  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  PRIZE -WINNtt 
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'■  Hr-rketry  Ranlam."  One  of  the  Reginald  C.  \ underbill  driving  “ The  Dictator " in  the  (Jig  Clan.  This  Horne  iron  ter  era  l 

he  Country  Ribbons  this  Year  at  the  Louisville.  Kansas  City,  and  Chicago  Horse  choirs 


gaps 


'f  hour  the  trained  Hunter  (old* 

amp 


Reginald  C.  I .i*  f'*«  " llr.  Stlicank  ” hitched  to  l'irfvrjti,  irilh  row  rl  A /•finmf  meats. 

.4  II  ui  at  i>c  Brookline,  1‘hitnd.  tfihia,  and  \ etc  port  Shout  of  llio  J 


STRIES  IN  THIS  YEAR’S  HORSE  SHOW 
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VI. — The  Partial  Failure  of  American  Administration 


M.Y  n few  w«'k»  ago  Mr.  J.  S.  Klliott.  Commissioner  of 
the  Interior  for  Porto  Rico.  sent  in  resignation.  He 
hud  lss-n  in  office  barely  n year. 

And  right  In-re  let  it  lie  said  with  nil  emphasis  that  Mr. 
.1.  N.  F.llintt  i*  in  no  way  to  lie  identified  with  Mr.  William 
II.  Elliott,  Ilia  predecessor  in  the  name  office.  There  in  nothin;;  in 
common  between  the  two  Klliott'*  *nve  the  mere  coincidence  of 
name.  They  are  in  no  way  related  to  each  other  either  by  family 
or  social  tie*.  Their  idea*  of  the  proprieties  in  the  conduct  of  the 
office  of  which  each  wn*  In  turn  the  head  are  nn  wide  apart  an  the 
jade*.  Fur  reason*  net  forth  at  some  length  in  a preceding  article 
of  this  wric*.  the  record  made  by  William  If.  Elliott  lia*  left  an 
unfortunate  Impression  in  Porto  Rico.  It.  i*  one  of  the  eount*  in 
the  indictment  which  Porto-Rican*  arc  now  formulating  again*! 
American  administration. 

The  record  made  by  J.  S.  Elliott  i*  precisely  the  reverse.  Hi* 
task  was  very  largely  the  undoing  of  many  things  W.  II.  Klliott 
had  done.  It  was  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  hi*  term 
of  office  he  limited  to  such  time  as  the  tangled  affair*  of  the  In- 
terior Department  lie  straightened  out.  that  J.  8.  Klliott  consented, 
much  against  hi*  inclination,  to  accept  the  President's  appoint- 
ment. (hie  of  his  first  act*  wn*  to  discharge  seventeen  salary- 
drawing  encumbrance*  of  the  department,  (hie  of  hi*  next  act* 
was  to  discharge  twenty- five  more.  He  relieved  the  pay-roll*  in 
all  of  forty-two  utterly  u*clc*a  salaried  employee*,  and  he  reduced 
the  running  expenses  of  the  department,  without  the  slightest  loss 
in  efficiency,  by  9110.000  per  year.  He  knows  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ienn  people  thoroughly  from  years  of  residents-  among  them.  In 
the  course  of  a few  month*  he  cl  id  mure  to  make  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment effective  for  good  work  than  had  been  done  in  four  year*. 
And  when  he  had  accomplished  all  thi*.  and  tlm*  demonstrated  hi* 
admirable  fitness  for  the  place,  he  resigned.  The  office  of  Com- 
ini*sioner  of  the  Interior  for  (lie  island  of  Porto  Rico  is  now.  at 
this  writing,  vacant. 

These  fact*  in  the  case  of  Mr.  .T.  S.  Elliott  are  here  cited  lie- 
ratio-  they  happen  t«i  illustrate  in  a forrihh-  way  one  of  our  diffi- 
culties in  the  ndministiation  of  the  insular  government — the  diffi- 
culty. in  view  nf  the  salaries  paid  and  the  sacrifice*  involved,  nf 
getting  the  right  kind  of  men  to  accept  Porto-Ricun  appointment*. 

With  tlie  exception  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  island,  who  gets  nn 
additional  thousand  because  of  the  ImiihI  lie  ha*  to  furnish,  the 
salary  paid  to  each  bead  of  depart  incut  in  Porto  Rico  is  $4000 

1st  year.  Living  on  the  Island  cost*  ns  imicli  ns  it  does  in  the 
'nited  States.  The  term  of  office  is  four  year*.  What  ambitious 
and  spirited  young  man  with  a promising  career  in  any  business 
or  profession  opening  before  him  ran  lie  expected  to  cut  it  abruptly 
short  and  go  off  in  a remote  place  and  mark  time  for  four  years? 
It  would  mean  for  hint  tlie  In-giiming  of  everything  all  over  again 
when  he  got  hack.  What  competent  middle-ages!  man  with  a suc- 
cessful career  well  launched  i«  willing  to  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of 
that  kind  of  patriotism  four  years  of  high  productive  possibilities? 
And  yet  the  responsibilities  put  upon  department  head*  in  Porto 
Rico  by  the  Foraker  insular  constitution  are  of  a nature  such  a* 
cun  only  Is*  fitly  met  by  men  with  an  equipment  that  may  win 
wealth  and  distinction  at  home.  The  lirad  of  a department  In 
Porto  Rico  i*  i/mo  forln  m member  of  the  Porto  • Rican  Senate. 
Furthermore,  the  head*  of  department  are  always  in  a majority  of 
one  in  the  Senate.  Theoretically  they  are  men  competent  to  sit 
in  final  judgment  on  the  political  and  industrial  problem*  tin- 
island  presents.  These  problems  are.  many  of  them,  difficult  and 
delicate.  Reside*  hi*  legislative,  the  head  of  department  in  Porto 
Rieo  Ini*  hi*  executive  functions.  These,  too. demand  no  moan  order 
of  attainment*.  They  demand  not  only  tlie  decision  of  character 
essential  in  any  good  executive,  hut  in  Porto  Rico  they  demand 
other  thing*  beside*.  During  thin  present  transition  stage  the 
head  of  de|mrtmeiit  wlio  dm  s not  speak  the  S|Ninis|i  language 
with  more  or  lr«*  fluency  is  not  fit  for  the  plncc.  He  i*  not  fit 
for  the  pirns-  unless  hi*  stock  «>f  patience  ami  of  tact  is  of  the 
largest.  If  hi*  provincialism  i«  -o  narrow  #«  to  preclude  him 
from  sympathetic  consideration  for  racial  pet  Hilarities  ami  trudi 
Hon*  divergent  from  lii«  own.  he  cannot  advance  Anterieun  prog- 
ress in  Porto  Rico,  lb*  can  only  clog  and  embarrass  it.  If  he  ha* 
not  the  dignity  and  self-respect  which  go  with  what  was  known  in 
ohlf*shionid  time*  a*  “ gmid  breeding”  he  had  Is-st  remain  at 
home.  Porto  Rlran*  are  much  saturated  w ith  these  old-fashioned 
notion*  nlsmt  good  breeding. 


It  will  he  an  error  if  we  dismiss  thi*  matter  of  mere  surface 
qualities  in  our  insulnr  appointee*  a*  too  trilling  to  he  given 
consideration.  A good  deal  ha*  lieen  said  about  American 
adaptability  to  condition*  a*  they  arise,  (hi  that  American  charac- 
teristic was  based  much  hope  of  our  success  in  administering  the 
governments  nf  outlying  possession*.  A Porto-Rican  condition  i* 
that  the  people  of  the  i«innd  hold  a man  of  boorish  manner*  in 
very  great  contempt.  It  I*  a condition  which  the  American 
adaptability  of  Ho-  President's  adviser*  has  not  always  success- 
fully met.  One  of  the  more  recent  Washington  appointee*  wa* 
nicknamed  “ Hie  Plumber  ” before  he  had  been  on  the  island  a 
week.  A “ plumber.”  for  »ome  reason,  typifies  to  the  Porto-Rican 
mind  about  the  degree  of  refinement  we  usually  associate  at  home 
with  the  occupation  of  stevedore  or  longshoreman.  So  this  |wr- 
ticular  statesman,  sent  here  to  lie  the  head  of  a department,  hv 
his  manner*  ami  Is-uring  and  general  appearam-e.  won  for  himself, 
practically  on  sight,  the  title  of  what  with  ns  would  Is*  equivalent 
to  “Tlie  Longshoreman."  "The  Plumber"  this  man  was  and  as 
“ The  Plumber  ” lie  will,  for  Porto-Rican*  at  least,  occupy  his 
niche  in  the  gallery  of  Washington  ap|ioiiitPc  notables  of  the  island 
long  after  his  real  name  hn*  ls-en  forgotten. 

Still  another  head  of  department  when  he  first  arrived  de- 
manded sjieeial  rates  at  the  hotel  where  la-  wa*  staying,  on  the 
ground  that,  a*  a high  Porto-Rican  government  official,  his  power 
to  advertise  the  hotel  for  good  or  ill  among  Americans  at  home 
wa*  a valuable  rommoditv  which  the  landlord  would  do  well  to 
bear  in  mind.  Shortly  afterwards,  a*  an  incident  to  a Scotch- 
whiskey  conversazione  on  the  hotel  veranda,  the  same  official  chal- 
lenged a subordinate  employee  of  the  house  to  a fist  fight  out 
in  the  open  where  a nunilicr  of  the  resident*  nf  San  Juan'*  finest 
suburb  might  have  hrvn  spectators  of  the  engagement.  Nothing 
hut  tlie  good  sense  of  the  hotel  employee*,  in  fact,  deprived  several 
of  the  rrfinrd  Porto-Rican  families  who  live  in  the  neighborhood 
of  witnessing  the  elevating  exhibition  of  an  American  head  of  de- 
part  merit  and  member  of  the  Senate  wallowing  through  a rough- 
and-tumble  gutter  fight  with  a young  hotel  employee.  It  i* 
true  there  is  the  mitigating  circumstance  that  the  dist inguishrd 
Senator  ami  member  of  the  fJovernor’*  cabinet  would  probably  have 
got  the  thrashing  lie  without  doubt  deserved.  Still,  it  i*  just  us 
well  the  fight  wn*  not  ” pulled  off."  Porto-Rican*  have  tlio*e  old- 
fashioned  notions  a*  to  the  standard  of  personal  dignity  a govern- 
ment official  should  maintain.  Even  if  the  Senator  and  cabinet 
member  hud  “ licked  " hi*  man,  he,  mid  with  him  American  au- 
thority. would  have  lost  prestige  probably  among  the  refined  Porto- 
Rican  people  who  would  have  witnessed  the  set-to  from  their 
veranda*. 

legislative  ability,  executive  nhilitv.  more  or  ]e*s  tluencv  in  the 
Spanish  language,  n vast  fund  of  patience  and  tact,  a broad  cosmo- 
politanism. dignity  of  lieuring,  and  enough  refinement  to  produce 
an  attractive  per-onsl  address — all  these  seem  to  lie  essential  in 
a department  head  in  Porto  Rieo  (-quipped  to  do  full  justice  to  hi* 
responsibilities.  Ilow  are  we  to  get  mpn  with  all  this  outfit  of 
qualities  for  a salary  of  $41100?  The  few  exemplars  that  have  ls-en 
brought  forward  seem  to  give  a sufficient  answer  to  the  question. 
We  don’t  get  them.  That  they  are  not  to  lie  hud  for  the  induce- 
ments offered,  i*  the  standard  explanation  advanced  for  those 
Washington  appointment*  that  have  been  so  deplorably  had.  Fortu- 
nately it  docs  not  explain  them.  The  scandalously  had  appoint- 
ments are  explicable  only  on  the  ground  that  tin*  President’s  ad- 
visers were  moved  not  by  the  question  of  the  cundidate's  fitness, 
hut  by  the  question  of  hi*  political  " pull  " and  need  of  money  to 
live  on.  It  *ecm*  to  have  ls-en  a fundamental  proposition  among 
some  of  tlu-sc  adviser*  of  tlie  Pn-idi-nt  that  almost  any  kind  of  n 
worn-out.  haltered  old  political  hack  who  was  more  or  le-*  of  a 
nuisance  at  home,  and  a rn*c  to  Is-  got  rid  of  and  provided  for 
somehow,  was  gmid  enough  to  W saddled  on  Porto  Rico.  Worth- 
ies* son*  of  somebody  have  ls-en  tethered  here  with  the  insular 
pav-crib  within  the  tether’*  range.  Person*  suffering  from  chronic 
impiiunio-.it  v and  who  were  inromiN-tenl  to  ruin  a living  at  home 
ban-  been  provided  for  in  Porto  Rico.  In  one  recent  instance  tlie 
experiment  of  applying  an  important  Porto-Rican  appointment  a* 
n cure  for  nn  aggravated  ease  of  alcoholism  of  munv  vrar*'  stand 
ing  was  made.  In  passing,  it  may  Is-  of  scientific  interest  to  note 
that  the  experiment  was  a failure. 

Xn,  the  ditl'u-iilty  of  getting  the  right  kind  of  men  doe*  not  ex- 
plain the  had  appointment*  to  Porto  Rieo.  The  President's  ad- 
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vigors  *ecm  to  have  confined  lluir  search  too  inmli  to  |Niddncks 
w-Trv«J  for  *|iavincd  ami  brokcit-w  hided  politician*.  Ami  it  is 
not  encouraging  in  note  that  the  character  of  ap|Mihitiucnt*  bus 
not  improved  with  time.  Tin*  heads  of  department.  who  have  done 
the  bc*t  work  and  who  have  left  the  best  personal  impressions  lie- 
hind  them  were  among  those  who  were  appointed  with  the  be- 
ginning of  eivil  government.  The  splendid  work  done  by  Mr.  Jiii-ob 
II.  Hollander,  the  llr*t  Treasurer  of  the  island,  in  potting  Porto 
Itico  on  u sound  and  scientific  linaneiul  lutsis  is  only  now  begin- 
ning to  be  appreciated  for  its  full  merit.  It  was  said  at  the  outset 
that  with  nil  onr  mistakes,  with  nil  our  Washington  politiml 
handicaps,  there  is  a record  of  American  achievement  in  Porto  Wien 
of  which  we  may  well  lie  proud,  und  that  these  achievements  had 
Iss-n  accomplished  in  the  face  of  disheartenments  demanding  a 
high  order  of  moral  fibre  to  resist.  The  case  of  Mr.  Hollander  is 
a cum-  in  point.  Naturally  a sensitive  man.  he  was  subjected  to 
misrepresentation  and  abuse  while  he  was  working  out  to  so 
brilliant  a solution  the  intricate  problem  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. such  a-<  even  a callous  man  would  have  had  ilitlieultv  in 
enduring.  And.  out  of  all  this  abuse  and  misrepresentation  he  has 
emerged  ut  last  with  the  respect  of  all  men  on  the  island  whose 
opinion  is  worth  <-onsidering. 

Martin  (!.  ItriiiidNiiigh.  the  first  Commissioner  of  Kdiimtion,  al- 
though he  made  the  deplorable  mistake  of  buying  his  own  text- 
honks  for  bis  own  department,  was  yet  a man  of  str«mg  |ierson- 
jlity.  whose  work  in  bis  department  was  thorough,  and  his  con- 
trol of  it  strong  and  virile.  John  II.  Harrison,  the  first  auditor, 
and  -fames  S.  Harlan,  the  first  attorney-general,  were  both  men 
whose  names  and  work  here  are  universally  mentioned  with  the 
highc-t  res  perl.  William  II.  Holt,  the  first  judge  of  the  I'nilcd 
States  District  Court  of  Porto  Rico.  was  all  in  dignity  of  character 
an»l  soundin'—,  of  legal  learning  a Cni’cd  States  jmige  should  lie. 
In  the  first  tlush  of  enthusiasm  over  the  acquisition  of  Porto  Rico 
it  may  have  Irern  easier  to  gel  good  men  to  go  there  than  it  is  now. 
At  all  events,  suhscipiciit  appointments  of  department  heads  have 
shown  in  some  instance*  what  fairly  may  he  characterized  u*  all 
the  way  from  an  unfortunate  to  an  outrageous  falling  off.  It  was 
-aid  early  in  this  corn  «poiideiirc  that  we  were  hooked  for  failure 
in  Porto  Kirn  unless  there  were  -nine  ter  sic  changes  in  our  method* 
of  doing  iiiuny  things:  that  there  must  he  a broader  grasp  in 
Washington  of  the  problems  the  island  presents.  Tin-  first  change 
of  all  in  our  method*  that  must  In-  made  under  penalty  of  dis- 
graceful failure  in  in  our  method*  of  making  np|>oiiitim-nt*.  The 
flr-t  mid  greatest  of  the  problem*  Porto  Rico  prrsent*  for  Wash- 
iugton's  la'tter  consideration  is  the  problem  of  getting  men  to  go 
then-  a*  our  representatives  who  will  bring  credit  and  not  con- 
tempt ami  disgrace  u|mui  I lie  Aiiicricuu  name  and  upon  American 
authority.  That  it  i*  a problem  that  ha*  it*  difik-uitic*  ha*  been 
made  sufficiently  clear.  That  it*  solution  ha*  licrn  *et  alsiut  in 
ways  radically  wrong  i*  sufficiently  demonstrated  in  the  unques- 
tionable deterioration  in  the  quality  of  up|M>iutiiicnt*  since  our 
eivil  government  was  established  here  five  year*  ago.  That  we  have 
not  to  look  for  some  other  source*  of  supply  than  those  from  which 
we  Iran-  Imcii  drawing  seems  hardly  to  need  other  elucidation  than 
that  offered  by  some  of  the  specimen*  these  source*  have  lately 
lurnished.  Reiter  men  for  ini|>orlnnt  insular  appointments  must 


lie  found  than  of  late  in  too  many  ease*  have  ticcn  found,  nr  rise 
a*  a matter  of  common  justice  to  Porto-Tliean*  we  ought  to  dis- 
charge ourselves  on  the  ground  of  incompeiebi-e  and  lack  of  moral 
responsibility  and  get  out  of  the  island.  Imposing  upon  them  a 
form  of  government  built  on  the  fundamental  proposition  that 
I’orto-Rimns  are  not  lit  to  govern  themselves,  ami  then  sending  to 
govern  them  such  sots  and  boor*  and  worse  a*  we  have  in  too 
many  instances  sent,  i*  an  infamy  the  Aiiuuiean  people  will  hard 
ly  bo  willing  to  have  go  on  much  longer  than  tin-  time  it  takes 
them  to  find  out  that  it  exist-*. 

Rut  if  the  siilarir*  are  *o  small  and  thr  *nrrifioes  involved  so 
lurge  that  desirable  men  cannot  lie  found  to  accept  them,  where 
are  we  going  to  look  for  *ueh  men?  To  this  it  may  la-  answered 
that  for  five  years  we  have  been  manufacturing  an  excellent  quality 
of  dc|«artmcnt-head  titula  r right  here  in  tin-  Purtn-RIeo  department 
office*.  In  all  the  departments  here,  more  nr  less,  hut  especially 
in  the  dc|utrtmcnt*  of  (-'duration  and  the  Interior,  there  are  young 
men  full  id  enthusiasm  for  their  work,  who  have  become  tlucut  in 
the  Spanish  language,  who  know  the  island  and  it*  |M'oplr 
thoroughly . These  are  the  men  who  in  more  than  one  instanee 
have  done  the  actual  department  work,  while  the  department  head, 
whose  -ole  qualification,  perhaps,  consisted  of  a home  political 
“pull,"  wrote  I he  reports,  and  looked  after  his  personal  and 
family  salaries  ami  perquisite*.  There  are  men  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Kduealion,  for  instance,  who  for  year*  have  been  in  close 
contact  with  the  people  and  with  the  educational  problems  of  the 
island,  and  who  in  their  work  have  demonstrated  disinterested  real 
and  executive  ability  of  a high  order.  The  Kducational  Depart 
ment  i*  mentioned  iN-cnusc  it  liapiwns  to  have  several  conspicuous 
examples  of  that  nature.  If  the  rotntnissionership  of  education 
were  vacant  to-day,  under  the  present  system  of  appointment* 
snmclmdy  from  home  who  had  never  been  in  Porto  Rico,  and  who 
had  knowledge  of  the  vaguest  as  to  I’nrto-Kican  educational  prob- 
lem*, would  I*  sent  to  fill  the  plan- which  others  in  the  department, 
by  virtue  of  knowledge.  cx|M>ricnee,  and  grewter  fitness  every  way, 
were  so  vastly  Is-tler  qualified  to  till.  There  Ini*  lieen  much  good 
work  done  in  Porto  Rico  under  American  administration,  much 
that,  a*  Americans,  wc  may  well  la-  proud  of.  Thr  credit  for  this 
work  i*  quite  n»  often,  if  not  oflrncr.  due  to  Miihordiontcs  as  to 
principal*.  and  the  subordinates  are  still  suliordinates. 

It  is  the  belief  of  American*  of  long  residence  here  who  have 
seen  with  sorrowr  and  humiliation  so  many  of  the  appointments 
that  have  heen  made,  that  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  will 
la*  by  the  extension  of  civil-service  method*  to  inrludc  our  entire 
depart  mental  machinery  here.  There  must  he  some  new  source  of 
supply  created.  A eivil -service  system  that  linked  insular  service 
of  this  sort  with  the  diplomatic  service  and  thus  offered  the  pros- 
pect of  a career  for  a young  man. of  intelligence  and  character  in 
a way  analogous  to  the  army  and  navy  service,  is  the  path  most 
frequently  pointed  in  a*  the  one  that  is  going  to  lead  us  nut  of 
our  present  U»g*.  And  here  in  the  Porto -Itieun  government  it  is 
urged  thut  this  same  civil-service  road  to  the  departmental  officer 
be  thrown  a*  wide  open  to  Porto- Rica  ns  a*  it  is  to  Americans,  the 
ideal  end.  of  course.  Iicing  the  day  w hen  Porto- Rn-uns,  thus  qualified 
by  education,  training,  and  experience,  are  able  to  take  over  the 
full  administration  of  their  island's  affair*. 
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Srot — I guest  room  at  (Irrenlatn i h mporarily  occupied  by  Mr. 
.luhii  Wayne  III.,  art.  ais-aud-Ureuty.  Hntvr  Mr.  Wayne  in 
" whiles"  and  carrying  a tennis-racket.  Hr  (mnit  the  latter 
on  the  lounge  and  goes  to  the  door  of  the  but  room  immediately 
adjoining.  Calling  off. 

ISAY.  I)aw*on,  are  you  there?  Well,  look  sharp  and  puck 
up  our  thing*.  We  leave  by  the  four  train,  and  | comm  Hint/ 
hts  match]  it  a after  twelve  now.  What's  that!  Oh.  bang 
the  laundry!  Telephone  the  |>eople  to  send  it  down  by  ex- 
press. Put  out  my  brown  unit,  with  the  boots  to  match',  and 
then  draw  me  n bath. 

[He  closes  the  door  and  crosses  orrr  to  the  window,  The  blinds 
arc  shut.  and  hr  in  oblig'd  to  peer  through  flu  slats. 

She’s  there — sitting  on  the  terrace  and  almost  directly  under 
this  window.  Inrredihle  as  it  may  seem,  she  is  doing  embroidery 
work,  and,  incidentally,  sharing  a box  of  marshmallows  with 
•lirnmy  Davidge,  my  particular  aversion.  [Turn  ini*  airay  from  the 
iriitdoir  and  III  rowing  hiuisclf  tragically  into  an  rang  rhoir.J  (food 
heavens!  what  are  women  made  of!  Kmhroiderv  frames — marsh- 
mallows. [Hr  contemplate a hia  boo  la  tr  ilk  mournful  intentnraa: 
then  at  art  a up  ax  though  wfiim;.]  Laughter!  Repeated  laughter! 
[f.iafrn#.]  Tnat  ass  Duvidge  is  telling  a ridiculous  storv  about  a 
blind  mouse  at  a mothers'  meeting,  and  Alicia  is  positively  bub- 
bling over  with  merriment.  It's  almost  indecent  of  her.  consider 
ing  what  happened  in  the  library  a quarter  of  an  hour  ago.  Only 
a quarter  of  an  hour;  and  Alieia  has  already  forgotten  — she 
can  laugh,  she  can  devour  marshmallows.  [ ll'ifli  deep  conviction.) 
•John  Wayne  III.,  you're  well  out  of  it — very  well  out  of  it.  | lie 
lighta  a cigarette  and  pickx  up  a magazine.  Hr  reada  for  a few 
momenta,  then  looks  up  impatiently.  I It's  perfectly  i III  possible  to 
read  with  that  eternal  chattering  going  on.  Wonder  if  I couldn't 
call  down  and  ask  them  to  go  away.  [Hesitates, ) I'm  afraid  not 
— the  terrace  is  common  property,  f lirsolutelg,  ] | won't  listen. 

[He  reads  along  for  a fall  minulc  and  then  throira  the  maga- 
zine across  the  room. 

Stupider  every  month!  I can't  imagine  how  |ieop1e  can  read 
such  stuir.  Nothing  but  silly  love-stories — it's  sickening.  |/,m- 
lens,  1 I don't  hear  from  the  terraec.  \. lumping  up  tin lh  a look 
of  dismay  ] Can  they  have  gone!  | He  rroxsra  to  i rindotr  and 
looks  oaf. | No  such  luck,  of  course;  they  have  all  the  appearance 
of  lieing  anchored  under  my  window  until  luncheon.  Well.  /*»■»■ 
nothing  to  say  atmut  it:  it's  none  of  ih.v  business.  That's  right. 
Miss  Travers,  take  another  marshmallow  and  »|m>II  your  appetite. 
[Hit*  a sere  rely  judicial  ui*\|  I must  say  that  I don't  approve 
of  girls  who  an1  eternally  munching  sweets  la-twccn  hours,  nr. 
rather,  at  all  hours.  In  fact,  there  are  several  things  about  Alicia 
that  I don't  altogether  fancy — now  that  niv  eyes  are  opened.  To 
enumerate. 

I Hr  checks  off  u/mn  his  fingers  the  several  counts  of  the  in- 
dict men  I. 

Alicia  is  di-cidrdly  hrune.  and  I have  always  expressed  a prefer- 
ence for  light  hair  and  gray- hi  lie  eyes.  Alicia  has  the  si.ter*,  and 
1 long  ago  determined  that  the  girl  wlmm  1 should  marry  must 
be  an  only  child.  She  adores  Richard  Strauss,  while  I pin  my 
faith  to  llach : she  nhoininutes  alligator  pears,  and  I would  com- 
mit burglary  to  get  them;  she  prefers  tennis,  I golf— in  short . 
there  is  ahaolutelv  no  common  ground  uimui  which  we  stand,  [ll'i/ft 
prnioun  d eon  rid  ton.  ] We  should  Is-  unhappy  from  the  very  start  : 

1 foci  it.  John,  niv  Imy.  von  have  had  a fortunate  escape,’ a mar 
vellously  fortunate  escape. 

\He  turns  ns  though  addressing  tin  man  servant  at  the  led- 
room  door. 

J h.  wliat's  that!  Itatli  ready*  Well,  go  ami  draw  another  one: 
draw  fifteen  or  twenty  if  von  like — I'm  busy. 

( Hr  turns  to  the  window,  and  continues  in  a tone  indicative  of 
repressed  feeling. 

So  this  i«  the  end  of  n day  dream!  Yet  while  it  ln*tril — [Hr 
sighs  deeply,  1 | Jure  sav  that  I am  a person  Himew  hilt  senti- 

mentally inclined.  When  I |.io|*,msI  to  Alieia  half  an  hour  ago 
I h.ol  a phori«»*i aph  hidden  Is-hutd  the  w iiulnw  curtains  to  take  a 

record  ‘*f  the  mciio  unknown.  «.f  .nur»e.  to  her.  If  the  affair  had 
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turned  out  as  I thought  it  was  going  to.  Alieia  and  I would 
have  enjoyed  the  unique  privilege — [Hr  starts  violently.] 
It  lias  jn»t  occurred  to  me  that  I went  away  and  left  the 
machine  in  the  window-swat.  If  that  brute  Pavidgc  now 
| He  op run  the  hall  door  and  takes  a hasty  look  around,] 
So  one  in  sight;  I'll  just  slip  down  to  the  library  and 
see  about  it. 

| //c  disappears  to  return  d feir  moments  later  trith  a 
large  phonngmph,  which  he  deposits,  trith  a sigh  of  relief, 
upon  the  table. 

Fortunately  it  had  escaped  observation,  | He  exa  mines  it  care- 
fully.] Yes,  there  is  the  record,  the  virba  ifisissima  of  the  supreme 
moment  of  my  existence.  Hut  under  the  present  circumstances  I 
don't  care  a I mut  hearing  my  impassioned  avowals  rehearsed.  A 
warmed-over  love-scene,  faugh! 

| He  removes  the  record,  puts  it  conlrmpluoustg  aside,  and 
takes  a rhair. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I feel  singularly  indifferent  to  the  sit 
nation.  According  to  all  the  authorities  1 should  now  Ik-  quoting 
ltvmn  and  denning  my  pi«tn|s ; as  a matter  of  fact,  my  thoughts 
keep  travelling  luncheonwanl.  |f'»iMHft«  his  tralrh.]  Over  half 
nil  hour  yet. 

And  there's  Alicia,  lly  rights  she  should  la*  showing — well,  not 
exactly  regret,  hut  a certain  pale,  proud  reserve  which  would  mean 
T'  re  than  words.  Instead  of  that  she  comes  and  sits  under  my 
wi.ulmv  to  eat  marshmallows  with  Jimmy  Davidge.  How  a decent 
chap  I shouldn't  have  minded.  Mut  that  puppy! 

| He  rise*  and  goes  to  the  trindotr. 

Hym!  I thought  that  quiet  was  auspicious.  Alicia  ha*  just 
given  Jimmy  a rose,  and  he  is  carefully  putting  it  in  his  button- 
hole. I ’nor  credulous  idiot!  doubtless  imagines  that  he  has  made 
an  impression  upon  the  fair  Mi**  Travers.  1 can  afford  to  pity 
Jimmy,  and  I do — sincerely. 

[//••  assumes  an  air  of  elaborate  indifference. 

Fancy  my  contemplating  n scene  like  this  with  equanimity! 
Mut  I have  learned  my  lcasnu  well,  and  I recognize  the  impro- 
priety of  any  exhibition  of  ]>e1ulnnee  or  even  impatlenee.  No 
longer,  lluink  Heaven!  inn  the  storms  of  |»a«*hin — | The  bnlroom 
door  has  opened  half-tcay,  and  hr  turns  to  fare  if.|  What  the 
devil  i*  if  now?  Hiding-hoots?  Take  'em! 

[Hr  hurls  one  boot  furiously  at  the  door,  trhirh  closes  quick- 
ly. He  resumes  bis  ftasifron  at  the  trindotr. 

Why.  the  fellow's  there  vet!  Mut.  then.  Davidge  never  did 
know  when  lie  wasn't  wanted.  Now  Alieia  hardly  deserve*  it  from 
me.  hut.  hang  it  all!  I can't  have  her  borel  to  death  under  my 
very  eye*.  [He  considers  for  a moment.]  I'll  settle  him. 

[He  goes  to  the  drab  and  scribbles  a hasty  note. 


She's  thin — sitting  on  the  terrace  under  my  trtndotc 
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The.  retard  of  tht  supreme  moment  of  my  existence 


'•  Dear  Jimmy. — linn-  about  that  putting  mutch  at  a dollar  a 
hole?  Say  the  word  and  you’re  on.  .1.  \V.  111.” 

| He  goes  to  the  bedroom  door  and  summons  his  moo. 

Oh!  Dawson,  will  you  plcanc  take  this  note  down  to  Mr.  Duvidge? 
— you’ll  find  him  on  the  terrace.  Come  up  by  way  of  the  garden, 
o*  though  you  were  just  hack  from  the  golf-courap.  Sorry  ulmut 
the  boots,  but  that’s  all  right — at  least  I'll  make  it  so.  Kush 
this  along.  [lie  goes  a rrr  to  the  trindoir. 

Rather  magnanimous  of  me.  1 think.  Of  course  Alicia  will  never 
know  of  my  thoughtfulness.  1 shouldn't  dream  of  mentioning  it. 
and  I’m  “lire  Jimmy  won’t,  lie’ll  lie  t;a>  mad. 

There  comes  Dawson;  he’s  carrying  the  thing  off  beautifully. 
Wish  I could  see  the  expression  on  Jimmy's  luce.  |//e  trim  to  yet 
a better  n>ir.)  He  d«iesn’t  hesitate,  for  he  lias  n pretty  good 
opinion  of  himself  as  a putter,  and  he  likes  my  dollars.  There  he 
goes  for  his  half-mile  stroll  in  this  linking  sun.  Tim  laid!  How- 
ever. it's  not  my  bu sines*  if  he  choose*  to  dcrcive  himself.  I said 
I'd  pluy  him  u putting  mat  Hi.  and  so  I will — next  Tuesday  morn- 
ing at  eleven  o’clock.  I didn’t  put  the  dale  in  the  note  because 
Jimmy  is  always  jumping  at  conclusion*,  and  it’s  time  somrhndy 
taught  him  a lesson.  | lie  peer*  intently  through  the  blind*. 

Alicia  doesn't  lixik  so  relieved  as  I thought  she’d  be.  There’s 
gratitude  for  you! 

[ //*•  aceidentally  rut  Urn  the  blind  ond  afar/ s back. 

Confound  it!  I wouldn’t  have  In-r  suspect  that  I’m  up  here  for 
any  amount  of  money.  1 wish  she’d  go  away;  I want  my  tenni* 
luit,  and  it’s  lying  on  the  ticnch  beside  her.  1 moot  get  it  so  that 
Dawson  can  go  on  with  his  parking.  [//»  considers. | I have  it. 

[We  token  a fishing-m  I from  the  toble  drawer  ond  at  lathe n a 
honk  from  hi*  ft  if- bonk, 

I can  Innd  that  lial  with  a “dusty  miller,”  I fancy.  N’mv  for 
a east.  f He  roulioonly  opens  the  blind  and  pnwvnf*  to  oir?/fe. 

Almost  had  him  that  time.  [ lie  trim  again. 

Ah,  a nibble.  [Wc  pier  a the  line  o auddrn  jerk. 

Kh!  what's  that?  Blessed  if  I haven’t  limikcd  Alicia’s  Inick  hair! 

I Hr  jerkn  fotuounly  ol  the  line,  thin  drops  it  ond  leans  far 
oat  of  the  irimhii". 

I l>cg  your  pardon.  Oh  ves;  it‘«  mp.  ami  I was  trying  to  Imok 
up  my  hat.  1*11  Is-  down  there  right  away.  Hut  you've  got  it  out 
yourself,  haven’t  you?  [Disappoinlrtl.]  Then  I won’t  bother. 

Reg  pardon?  V«- - if  you  will  lie  so  kind.  Just  stick  the  hook 
ill  anywhere;  I really  don’t  mint  the  old  thing.  Tli.tnk  you  so 
very,  very  much. 

[Wc  hon/n  up  Ihe  hat.  rottlrm pt uoitsl y flings  it  on  the  floor 
ond  kirks  il  a troy.  He  lin  ks  oat  again. 

I didn't  leave  my  racket  by  any  chains-?  No — 1 thought  not. 
Sorry  to  haw  disturbed  you.  but.  you  see.  I’m  leaving  this  after 
noon  quite  unexpectedly,  and — what's  that?  Oh.  Labrador.  1 1m- 
lieve.  I’ve  a chance  to  go  with  the  Smithsonian  expedition,  and 
it’s  too  good  to  lose.  Ve*.  I'm  afraid  it’s  good-hy.  a*  I sha'n't  lie 
down  to  luncheon.  Good-by,  then.  Aliout  three  years,  I think — 
possibly  longer. 

| We  closes  Ihe  blind,  hoi  stands  looking  through  it, 

I rather  think  that  I scored  <»IT  my  lady  Alicia  that  time. 
\ Doubt  fully.]  But  perhaps  not.  for  there  “lie  goes  into  the  house 
us  dignified  ns  the  Obelisk — not  u single  lau-kwurd  glance. 


[He  remains  silent  for  a few  moments,  then  deliberately 
knocks  a pretty  little  rhino  ornament  off  the  montet  and 
grinds  it  under  his  heel. 

Thank  goodness!  I’m  » philosopher,  and  know  how  to  take  these 
things.  [Wr  consults  his  i catch. 

Still  three  hours  to  train-time.  How  to  pass  them?  [Wi*  eye 
falls  on  the  phonograph . ) I might  have  a little  music. 

[He  selects  a record  from  the  pile  on  the  table,  starts  the 
machine,  and  sits  ifoirtt  to  enjoy  the  inrformoner. 

The  Phonograph.  “ Celeste  Alda,”  as  recorded  for  tlie  t’niversal 
Amusement  Company  nf  New  York,  C.S.A.,  hy  Signor  Confuoco. 
Yang — yang — turn — ti — turn — [Wc  /umps  up  and  staffs  the 

mechanism. ) I can't  stand  that.  [We  selects  another  record.] 
Looks  rather  more  promising:  let's  try  it. 

[lie  inserts  the  record  and  starts  Ihe  mechanism. 

The  Phonograph.  Yung — yang — Dear  sir, — \Vc  beg  to  remind 
you  that  our  little  account  still  remain*  misruled.  If  quite  con- 
venient we  should  L-  pleased  to  rewive  check  at  an  early  date. 
Otherwise  we  shall  Im-  reluctantly  obliged  to  ptace  the  matter  in 
the  hands  of  our  attorneys.  Your  very  truly.  Snip  and  Cutter. 

I We  r rear  era  from  his  astonishment  and  slo/is  tin  mechanism. 

Well,  this  is  a dodge!  The  infernal  scoundrel*  must  have  made 
a deal  with  the  I’nirerul  Amusement  Company  to  smuggle  thi* 
eniumiinication  into  their  monthly  luiteli  of  new  records.  What 
ini  pertinence!  Tailor's  duns  ure  universal  enough,  hut  I fail  to 
see  where  the  amusement  cornea  in. 

[Wr  rrmorat  the  record  ond  hesitates. 

“Old  Black  Joe”?  N’o!  “Joshua  Butternut  at  the  World’s 
Fair”?  A thousand  times  no!  [lie  comes  to  a sudden  decision.] 
After  all.  it  should  prove  instructive  to  rehearse  that  scene  in 
the  library.  It’s  not  often  that  u man  get*  a chance  to  hear 
himself  make  a proposal  of  marriage. 

[We  inserts  the.  r» rord  and  starts  the  mechanism. 

The  Phonograph  fin  a masculine  voice}.  I sav— cr—  Alicia, 
there's  something  I've  l**en  wanting  to  tell  you— um — uni — 

The  Phonograph  fin  a feminine  voice/.  Well,  why  don’t  you? 

The  Phonograph  fin  a masculine  rviref.  Oh.  it'*  nothing  much 
— merely  that  I’ve  been  Irving  to  persuade  myself  that — that  I'n» 
in  love  with  you.  Ha!  lial  Silly  piece  of  business,  isn't  it? 

[ He  hastily  stops  Hit  mechanism. 

I*  that  what  I said  to  Alicia!  [Wc  groan*.]  Silly  piers*  of 
business,  indeed!  It  wu*  more  than  that;  it  was  asinine.  | With 
profound  con riel  ion.  \ I don't  believe  I knew  what  I was  saying. 
| With  a heavy  sigh.]  And  then  “he — 

I lie  starts  the  mechanism. 

The  Phonograph  tin  a feminine  roicc}.  Have  you  experienced 
any  special  difficulty  about  it? 

f Continual  oh  page  168 } of  Adrerhsing  Section. } 
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Alt  KOKHS  note, 
*l>*.  cannot 
be  «uii|!  over 
again.  The  orchestra 
goes  on.  Another  linger 
lakes  up  llir  rue.  The 
performance  cunt  Itiues. 
One  take*  up  one’*  (die 
again  at  the  proper  jnn- 
merit.  It  is  all  so  re- 
lentless. 

.Xonliru  tu  ••  A*a»dry  " The  broken  note  doea 

not  full  into  u net,  like 
the  acrobat  who  has  missed  his  baiting  and  ban  another  triul. 
You  cannot  stop  the  performance  and  sing  the  unfortunate  phrase 
over  again.  No.  to  that  extent  you  have  marred  the  prrformnnre, 
and  however  well  you  may  sing  through  the  rest  of  the  open 
that  broken  note  will  break  again  in  every  newspu|ier  the  next 
morning. 

It  has  happened  to  me,  hut  not  often,  I am  happy  to  say.  There 
are  ot In* r*,  also,  to  whom  it  rarely  has  happened,  or  who  rarely 
will  have  the  experience  which  every  singer  dreads.  Their  ex- 
emption will  he  due  not  only  to  their  possession  of  fine,  well- 
trained  voices,  hut  also  to  the  xx ill  power  that  enables  them  to 
impose  u|miii  themselves  and  endure  the  rigid  regime  which 
should  govern  the  life  of  u singer. 

There  are  hundreds  of  Wautiful  voices.  Hut  why  doe*  one  see 
almost  always  the  mine  names  leading  the  personnel  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House T It  is  not  u fad.  It  is  a necessity,  be- 
cause those  singers — that  handful — are  the  only  ones  who  can 
stand  the  strain  of  a grand-opera  season,  in  a house  of  those 
dimensions,  with  satisfaction  to  the  ptihlie. 

Where  an*  all  the  other  lovely  voices  that  promised  so  much? 
They  have  failed.  Why?  Because  their  owners  were  unwilling 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  stem  necessities  that  govern  the  life 
of  a prima  donna.  It  is  a grand  triumph  to  feel  n great  audience 
" rising  ” at  you.  Hut  it  is  a triumph  gained  at  the  sacrifice 
of  almost  all  the  pleasures  of  life.  I have  questioned  many  of 
mv  distinguished  colleagues.  Always  it  is  the  same  story — u 
story  of  continual  sacrifice,  not  from  the  moment  of  the  first  suc- 
cess. nor  even  from  the  first  step  upon  the  stage,  but  from  further 
hack.  from  girlhood,  from  the  |>eriod  when  the  work  of  prepara- 
tion began.  The  sacrifice  of  everything  that  interferes  with  her 
art  and  her  career  is  what  makes  a “great"  prima  donna  of  the 
woman  with  the  requisite  voice  and  method.  Kven  the  athlete 
can  learn  a lesson  in  training  from  the  prima  donna,  with  this 
difference— the  athlete  can  ” break  training,"  the  prinm  donna 
never  can. 

1 am  naturally  active.  Yet  in  a season  of  fifteen  weeks  I have 
set  foot  upon  the  street  for  a short  walk  just  once.  The  balance 
of  the  time  it  was  driving  from  my  home  to  the  opera-house 
for  rehearsal  or  performance  and  Iwck  again  to  my  residence  for 
study  or  rest. 

Society?  Ilow  fond  I would  lie  of  it  if  I could  enjoy  its  en- 
tertainments with  « free  mind  I But  the  functions  I feel  I can 
attend  during  a season  without  dread  that  my  so  doing  will  in- 
terfere with  my  obligations  as  an  artist  you  tail  count  on  fewer 
fingers  than  those  of  one  hand.  One  season  I had  an  opera  l*>x 
at  my  disposal.  I doubt  if  I occupied  it  more  than  three  or  four 
times  all  winter.  If  I have  sung  Tuesday  night  in  Philadelphia 
and  have  to  sing  Hrunuhtltlr  on  Thursday,  do  you  suppose,  much 
as  I lunged  to  see  a performance,  that  I would  jeopard  i/e  my  art 
and  run  the  risk  of  not  doing  mv  full  duty  toward  the  public 
bv  attending  the  opcia  on  Wednesday ? No.  I would  rest  front 
tin*  strain  of  Tuesday  the  latter  to  la*  ready  to  hear  the  strain 
of  Thursday.  It  is  one  thing  to  la*  part  of  a great  public;  another 
to  sing  for  that  great  public.  Once  I went  to  an  afternoon  con- 
cert just  to  treat  myself  to  -mm'  -inging  that  I wasn't  doing  my- 
self. As  I was  leaving  the  hall,  a woman,  a total  strunger, 
came  up  to  me. 

Please  go  right  home  ami  go  to  bed,"  she  said.  " ' Oiitter- 
diimmenmg  ' to- morrow  !"  And  she  was  right.  1 felt  she  was. 
So  I went  home — and  went  to  bed. 

Take  a day  when  rehearsal  has  l**en  called  for  half  pa-l  ten 
in  the  morning.  I am  up  at  eight.  By  nine  o'clock  mv  rfqiMilrur 
is  nt  the  piano,  and  I go  over  some  of  the  uncertain  passages. 
An  opera,  and  especially  a Wagner  music  drama,  is  such  a big 
affair  that  even  if  you  have  «ung  it  many  times,  it  still  j*  neces- 
sary to  “get  up"  on  it  every  time  you  sing  it.  mid  to  rehearse 

it.  no  matter  liow  long  St  hits  been  in  the  repertoire.  At  half 
|in*t  t»*ii  I am  at  the  o|u*nt  Iioiih*.  and.  if  it  is  a music  drama 

•hat  I*  in  rehearsal.  I mu  not  apt  to  get  uwuv  until  half  past 

lour  or  live  in  the  afternoon.  I have  la*en  standing  ami  acting 


and  singing  most  of  the 
time,  and  usually  with- 
out stopping  for  any- 
thing to  eat.  for  it  is 
not  well  tu  sing  until 
some  time  after  a meal. 
Yet  when  I get  home 
hoi  and  tired  the  first 
thing  is  the  hath,  and 
even  then  only  some- 
thing light  to  eat,  for 
the  system  is  too  ex- 
hausted from  tlie  strain 


Sordiei  tu  " JmtliU  ” 


to  assimilate  the  dinner  that  an  ordinary  person  would  eat  after 
such  an  arduous  day  and  so  long  a fast. 

But  even  then  work  is  not  over.  Supposing  one  has  hern  re- 
hearsing “Tristan”  that  day,  and  the  following  night  is  to  ap|M*ar 
in  " Oiaconda."  These  are  works  of  totally  different  schools,  and 
to  be  “up"  on  them  both  at  the  same  time  is  a great  test  of 
vocal  method.  I have  to  turn  at  once  from  “ Tristan  ” to  the 
Italian  work,  mi  its  to  Wcouie  |>ernu*uted  with  it  la-fore  I go  on 
the  stage  the  next  night.  But  I am  ton  tired  to  stand  at  the 
piano  and  sing.  So  I rest  on  the  sofa  and  listen  to  my  r^petitcur 
while  lie  plats  over  the  music  of  my  rftlc.  After  that  I take  the 
score  tn  bed  with  me — literally  so  that  if.  during  a wakeful 
hour  in  the  night  or  in  the  early  morning,  I should  think  of 
some  point  (and  one  often  doe*  at  such  times).  I atu  able  to  turn 
to  the  music  and  work  it  out.  Thus  practically  a singer's  mind 
is  constantly  on  her  work. 

Some  people  think  u prima  donna  has  a chance  to  rest  in  her 
dressing  • room  between  the  acts,  lad  me  dispel  that  illusion. 
When  I sing  Valentine  in  “ la**  Huguenot*, “ I do  not  np|K*ar 
until  the  second  act.  but  in  order  to  have  time  to  dress  and  to 
"warm  up”  my  voice  1 am  at  the  opera-house  at  seven  o'clock. 
As  for  rent  between  the  nets,  the  t'ir/<*N  fine  costumes  arc 
elaborate,  and  all  my  time,  when  not  on  the  stage,  j*  occupied 
in  dressing.  For  Don  so  .tuna  in  " Don  Giovanni."  I get  to  the 
opera -hou«e  by  half  past  six,  for  I urn  obliged  to  Is*  on  the  stage 
soon  after  the  rise  of  the  curtain.  As  soon  a*  my  first  scene  is 
over  I hasten  to  my  dressing-runni  and  hurry  into  the  hlaek  cos 
tume  which  1 wear  later  in  the  same  art,  Kven  after  that  I have 
no  leisure,  for  I am  obliged  to  change  to  another  black  costume. 

After  the  first  act  of  “Tristan  und  Isolde,”  the  /*»/</«*  i*  happy 
If  she  still  is  alive,  for  the  act  is  very  long,  and  laoldr  is  con- 
tinually on  the  stage,  and  constantly  active.  Yet  she  lias  no 
time  to  rest.  She  knows  that,  no  matter  how  much  she  hurries, 
the  stage  will  be  ready  before  she  can  •-liatige  her  costume,  and 
she  fairly  race*  mo  as  not  to  keep  the  puhlie  waiting. 

One  might  think  that  during  the  long,  long  wait  between  the 
second  act  and  Itoltie’a  cue  late  iu  the  third  act  (far  she  does  not 
go  on  until  nearly  tin*  cud  of  lln*  third  act),  the  prima  ilmuiu 
would  have  an  ngn-cald,-  relaxation  from  the  great  scenes  of  the 
first  and  second  acts.  Yet  that  hour  and  twenty  minute*  in  the 
dressing-room  is  the  severest  strain  of  all.  Do  I rest  during  this 
long  interval?  Oh  no.  I keep  walking  about  mv  dressing-room 
and  singing.  Otherwise  the  vocal  organ*  would  *mk  into  a state 
of  lethargy,  and  I would  not  1m*  able  to  key  them  up  for  /aoMrV r 
tremendous  scene,  the  “ Liebewtnd.”  over  TrUtan'*  prostrate  form. 

When  1 sing  Xt  lika  in  " l.'Africaim* " I begin  dressing  nt  half 
past  five,  for  I have  to  “ make  up  dark  ” for  the  idle — stain  my 
face  and  arms.  There  are  hurried  changes  of  costume  in  this 
opera  too.  One  night  between  the  aet<  of  “ l.'Africaim*"  one  of 
the  director*  of  Hip  opera  - house  brought  Lord  Charles  Heres- 
ford  and  Sir  Cavendish-Bentinck  to  call  on  me  behind  the  *rcnes. 
I was  obliged  to  remain  standing  during  their  call  while  various 
tmrharir  ornaments  were  ls*ing  faslcned  to  my  costume. 

One  Saturday  afternoon,  after  the  second  act  of  “Tristan,"  my 
little  niece.  thinking  I would  have  a long  time  for  relaxation, 
came  hack  to  pay  me  a visit.  After  watching  me  u while  from 
the  lounge  she  exclaimed : 

“Why,  Aunt  l.illinii!  If  I'd  known  you  carried  on  so.  I 
wouldn't  have  conic  in.  I thought  this  was  your  time  for  rest.’' 

|{c*t!  Tin*  prima  donna  never  rests.  Kvery  girl  who  really 

is  going  to  la*  a prima  donna  i*  at  it  when  «hc  i*  young,  and 

keep*  at  it  till  she  retin** — that  is.  if  she  has  the  inborn  love 

of  it,  Often  1 hear  young  womrn  who  arc  starling  out  to  become 
singers  say.  “I  wilt'dn  anything,  I will  make  every  sacrifice  for 
my  art!"  But  they  will  not. 

The  real  prima  donna  says  nothing.  She  makes  the  sacrifice*, 
and  when  she  stands  before  the  public  and  finds  herself  in  good 
voice  and  Ini*  n realizing  sense  t lull  *lic  is  Wing  listened  to  by 
an  appreciative  audience,  she  feel*  that  all  her  sacrifice*  have 
not  been  sacrifices  at  all.  hut  a joyous  offering  to  her  art. 
a by  AmM  I»i  i*  m 
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MISS  HENRIETTA  CROSMAN.  IN  “MARY.  MARY.  QUITE 

CONTRARY” 

Min*  llrnrietla  f' ton  mu  it,  >rhu  iiiim  lout  **•  • n in  Xrir  York  in  llr.  Hclanro's  print  net  ion  of  " Sirft  hilly  Hillnirn,"  ha*  Li  m 
Inuring  thr  Kttolrrn  rilim  in  ” limy.  Mary,  IJttilr  I'nnlraru"  an  mlnplation  by  hnt/rnr  Prr*bng  of  Hanlon'*  eomitly,  *'  Lr» 
Patten  <h  Uuurht."  Mia$  Pros  man  trill  prcurnt  Ihr  ping  Hut- it g thr  rowing  trintrr,  o/nning  at  the  Unrriek  Theatre  on 
(’hrintmaa  ilny  % 
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Corresp 

FROM  A FORMER  GOVERNOR  OF  PORTO  RICO 

Rem,  Montaxa,  October  31,  i$03. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper' it  Weekly: 

Sir. — My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  an  article*  by  Mr. 
('baric*  \V.  Tyler  entitled  " Our  Record  in  Porto  Rico.*’  published 
In  HaKPCK’k  Weekly  of  date  October  21,  1903. 

In  one  paragraph  your  special  commissioner,  in  writing  of  the 
•ivil  administration  of  tin*  inland,  makes  the  following  Mtalcment: 

“ And  still  another  of  those  misfortunes  was  the  iurrrr,  just 
terminated  on  the  island,  of  an  American  who  was  first  appointed 
to  office  by  Governor  Hunt.  After  being  tried  for  bribery  while 
in  the  office  to  which  be  was  Hist  appointed,  and  escaping  punish- 
ment bi-cause  of  the  technical  circumstance  that  the  charge  against 
him  should  have  been  extortion.  Governor  Hunt  rewarded  him  with 
still  higher  honors.  He  made  him  what  in  equivalent  to  county 
rooecutor  at  a salary  of  $34 MX)  per  year.  After  bilking  a ml  swin- 
iing  everybody  within  the  reach  of  a very  industrious  and  in- 
genious activity  in  that  line,  he  has  now  disappeared  from  the 
island,  practically  a fugitive  from  justice.” 

The  statement  quoted  is  partial  ami  very  misleading.  1 regret 
that  I have  not  at  my  immediate  command  the  exact  data  to  urove 
what  | say,  but,  ms  it  would  necessarily  take  some  time  to  obtain 
it,  I now  give  my  la*st  recollection. 

The  person  appointed  by  me,  and  to  whom  your  correspondent 
evidently  referred,  was  Abraham  Kopel.  He  went  to  Porto  Rico, 
hearing  an  excellent  character,  evidenced  by  an  honorable  dw- 
ell 11  rge  as  a soldier  in  the  A star  Battery,  which  served  In  the 
Philippine  Islands  in  the  Spanuh-American  war.  Being  a young 
lawyer  of  good  appearance,  with  fair  knowledge  of  Spanish,  our 
attention  was  drawn  to  him,  and  about  1901  he  was  appointed  a 
police  magistrate  in  San  Juan,  He  was  very  energetic  in  admin- 
istering the  laws,  and  was  an  effective  force  in  maintaining  order 
and  in  efforts  to  stop  gambling  in  the  city.  Ilis  course  in  this 
latter  respect  brought  upon  him  the  bitter  enmity  of  certain 
American  gambler*,  one  of  whom  complained  of  him  for  taking 
or  soliciting  a bribe  in  the  performance  of  his  official  duty.  The 
matter  was  investigated  by  .Judge  Hard,  and  Kopel  v.as  acquitted. 
Whether  Judge  Hord  based  his  conclusion  upon  any  special  ground 
I cannot  now  recall.  No  other  or  farther  accusation  in  connection 
with  the  matter  was  made  against  Kopel. 

Attorney -Genera  I Harlan  also  made  a careful  personal  investiga- 
tion into  thr  matter,  and.  as  a result  of  his  investigation,  we  were 
fully  convinced  that  Kopel  was  perfectly  innocent. 

Kopel  remained  in  office  ami  performed  his  duties  in  such  a 
way  that  he  commended  himself  to  Attorney -Genera  I Sweet,  who 
succeeded  Mr.  Harlan. 

When  judge*,  magistrates,  clerks,  marshals,  and  prosecuting 
officers  of  courts  were  to  he  appointed  by  me.  as  Governor,  under  a 
new  judicial  act.  that  became  effective  July  I.  1904,  Attorney- 
General  Sweet  earnestly  recommended  Kopel  for  appointment  AS 
pro-ecuting  attorney  in  one  of  the  districts.  We  examined  his 
record  carefully,  anil,  believing  that  he  was  upright  and  worthy,  I 
nominated  him  and  the  Council  confirmed  him.  lie  qualified  ns 
prosecuting  attorney  on  July  I,  HUM.  and,  ns  I retired  from  the 
Governorship  three  dav*  afterwards,  July  4,  I have  not  been  in 
a position  In  know  0/  his  official  record  since  that  time,  and  I 
confess  that  it  is  a great  surprise  to  me  to  hear  that  “ after  bilk- 
ing and  swindling  everybody  within  the  reach  of  a very  industrious 
and  ingenious  activity  in  that  line,  he  has  now  disappeared  from 
the  island,  practically  a fugitive  from  justice," 

I am,  sir,  William  H.  Hist. 


FOOTBALL  SUGGESTIONS 

I’oroiiKBKcaie.  N\  Y„  Soecmbfr  a,  1993. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir. — It  is  something  like  eleven  years  since  I have  seen  a game 
of  American  Rugby,  and  you  can  imagine  I have  looked  forward 
to  the  games  this  fall  with  no  small  interest.  I would  not  have 
von  think  I have  I wen  without  my  game  all  these  ten  years.  I 
have  been  where  (English)  Rugby  is  played  that  would  often 
your  eyes,  belonging,  as  I do  still,  to  a club  that,  during  tin- 
season.  puts  on  eight  games  on  four  gridirons  each  Saturday,  and 
on  the  other  aide  of  the  same  club's  ground  puts  on  four  game* 
of  association  simultaneous! v with  Rugby,  and  this  in  a city  of 
about  190.000. 

It  has  I wen  my  good  fortune  to  witness  contests  between  differ- 
ent colonic*  and  fifteens  representing  England. 

You  may  think  it  a little  strange  that  upon  a careful  pcrusiil 
of  the  11)03  rules  ami  observance  of  the  game,  I should  be  disap- 
pointed in  the  game  u*  we  play  it  to-day.  I am  very  much  disap- 
pointed. 

It  seems  to  me  there  arc  many  point*  in  the  English  game 
which  could  lie  adopted  to  the  great  advantage  of  ours. 

First — Do  away  with  all  interference,  which  in  their  game  is 
off-side  play. 

Second— Introduce  more  of  the  spreading  out  of  half-  hack* 
and  full  hack*,  and  pa**  the  ball. 

Third — Dribble  the  hull  down  the  field. 

Fourth — Throw  in  the  hull  from  side  to  a line-up. 

It  would  really  lie  more  than  worth  while  for  the  different  col- 
leges to  send  a committee  to  England  to  witness  the  game,  and 
study  it  closely,  and  adopt  many  of  its  features  which  have  stood 
the  test  of  time 

From  a spectator's  point  of  view  the  English'  game  is  in- 
finitely ahead  of  ours,  for  the  progress  of  the  tuill  can  l»-  more 
closely  followed:  and.  furthermore,  it  answer*  many  of  the 
objections  that  arc  being  raised  aj.iin-t  our  game  by  those  iflm 


ortdence 

are  not  afraid  of  it  if  played  as  the  framers  of  the  rules  in- 
tended, und  sonic  others. 

Another  feature  of  the  English  game  which  is  well  known  to 
you  is  the  advanced  age  to  which  they  play  it,  while  here  nearly 
alt  our  college  men  quit  when  they  leave  college.  If  a man  on 
one  of  our  college  teams  gets  “ fed’  up  " with  this  form  of  *|>ort 
by  the  time  lie  leaves  college,  it,  to  my  mind,  dhows  that  there  is 
something  in  our  game  that  is  less  fascinating  than  in  theirs, 
for  their*  holds  a man  until  he  is  over  thirty,  and  in  not  a few 
instance*  until  be  is  forty. 

1 stand  for  American  Rugby,  hut  I should  like  to  see  it  the 
best.  I am.  sir. 

*'  A Wanderer." 


A SPELLING  RILE 

WAsuixunix.  Ii,  C..  Xorcmber  t.  m3. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir. — In  your  issue  of  November  4,  1903.  I read  with  some 
interest  an  editorial  in  reference  to  sonic  recommendations  nf  Gen- 
eral II,  S.  Iluidcknpcr  on  the  spelling  of  certain  classes  of  words. 
I take  the  risk  of  being  called  old-fashioned  in  citing  this  time- 
honored  rule  from  the  q*- 1 ling-books,  which,  unfortunately,  are 
not  a*  studiously  conned  in  these  days  as  they  used  to  la*. 

Rule:  “Word*  of  one  syllable,  or  word*  of  more  than  one  sylla- 
ble having  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  which  end  in  a single 
eonsomint  preceded  by  a single  vowel,  double  the  final  consonant 
upon  the  addition  of  a suffix  commencing  with  a vowel." 

You  will  see  that  this  rule  covers  the  words  referred  to  in  the 
above-mentioned  editorial,  namely,  appeal,  benefit,  convert,  devour, 
entered  kidnap,  worship,  appalled,  annulled,  distilled,  enthralled, 
excelled,  referred.  I am,  sir, 

Joiix  D.  R hooks. 

Court  of  Claim*. 


MUSIC  FOR  CHILDREN 

New  YoaK.  .Vo  re  other  5,  1903. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir. — I was  vastly  interested  in  an  article  in  llAirat'H  Mag- 
azine on  the  New  York  Music  School  Settlement  on  the  East 
Side — so  mueh  interested,  indeed,  that  1 went  to  the  settlement 
ln*t  evening  to  look  nlwuit  me.  and  wa*  pleased  to  stumble  u|*on 
the  monthly  concert  given  by  the  pupils  on  that  day  of  each 
month.  I may  say,  without  exaggeration,  that  I never  spent 
a more  interesting  two  hours  anywhere.  As  a lover  both  of  chil- 
dren and  music,  it  was  to  me  an  illuminating  experience.  From 
the  excellent  'cello  *»|o  by  the  very  young  Itti*-siun  referred  to  in 
Mr.  Mighels's  article  in  IIaRKR's.  to  the  tiny  violinist  whose 
liaby  finger*  and  cheap  little  violin  produced  some  squeak*  not 
intended  by  the  small,  serious-faced  performer,  the  concert  was 
good.  One  little  girl  of  about  mm*  played  a staccato  piano  sob* 
with  such  conscientious  precision  of  rfiVct  that  her  arms  and 
fingers  rose  and  fell  over  tin*  keys  like  little  automatic  hammers, 
and  she  arose  from  the  piano,  amid  the  thunderous  applause  of 
the  friendly  audience,  with  the  air  of  one  wIkmp  duty  was  well 
done.  Leaving  aside  the  defects  arising  from  her  extreme  youth, 
her  technique  was  striking.  I wondered,  as  1 sat  there,  at  the 
pathetic  hunger  of  poor  children  for  educational  means  of  im- 
provement. a*  compared  with  the  general  indifference  among  the 
children  of  the  prosperous.  Many  a well-to-do  child  I know  who 
has  to  be  coaxed  to  the  piano  for  practice,  sometimes  actually 
paid  by  her  parents  if  she  will  practise;  and  these  tenement 
children  flock  eagerly  to  the  settlement,  give  up  their  play  hour*, 
if  they  have  any,  and  have  been  known  to  sacrifice  food  itself 
rather  than  for  Can  the  music  lessons  which  they  receive  here  for 
a pittance.  Is  it  bemuse  fortunate  children  are  often  too  busy 
having  a good  time  to  care  for  aught  else — ts-ca  11  sc  too  much  is 
done  for  them,  and  their  souls  arc  deadened  by  luxury  and  in- 
dulgence? 1 am.  sir. 

Frame#  I..VHN  Kit. 


AXIMAUS  THAT  THINK 

DnVKLL.  Wvo..  Xarrmbrr  7,  JTML. 
To  thr  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir. — I have  been  much  interested  in  the  articles  on  “ Aninuil* 
that  Ken-on."  which  have  appeared  in  the  Weekly  from  time  to 
time,  but  in  imne  of  them  do  I find  the  *nti*fnetorv  proof  that 
animals  1I0  reason,  though  the  evidence  seem*  favorable. 

In  my  «**t  hunt  inn,  which  j«  Iwiscd  on  scientific  theory  and 
observation,  there  is  ni  snrh  power  u*  reason  given  to  the  brute 
mind,  hut  there  is  the  power  of  instinct,  which  serves  as  well  for 
;l  guidi 

Take,  for  instance,  the  incident  of  the  dog  with  the  morning 
paper.  That  dog's  instinct  prompted  him  to  find  the  dneirrd  arti 
ch*.  and  through  force  nf  habit  he  was  able  to  rerogni/e  it  when 
he  -aw  it. 

The  same  power  is  given  to  children  lo*fnre  they  have  attained 
the  reasoning  period  of  the  intellect,  for  tbev  will  try  in  every 
way  conceivable  to  accomplish  their  drain**,  whereas  if  they  could 
but  reason  they  would  know  better  than  to  make  an  attempt. 

Instinct  serve*  the  same  purpose  for  the  little  child  and  tin* 
lower  animal*  as  the  reasoning  power  does  for  those  of  devel- 
ops! intellect.  We  arc  nl-o  taught  that  the  better  the  blood  tlic 
truer  and  more  acute  the  instinct. 

I am,  sir.  Carolyn  Mrnrnr. 
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V.— Surprises  in  the  Development  of  the  Big  Teams 


S\TI'RDAV.  the  4th  of  November,  proved  tlie  day  of  all  day* 
for  remarkable  work  on  the  gridiron  in  the  way  of  sur- 
prises. Princeton  met  Dartmouth  at  Prineeton,'  and  the 
visitor*  took  sweet  revenge  for  the  17-to-O  defeat  of  two 
yen r*  ip>  at  the  hand*  of  the  Tigers.  That,  it  will  lie  re 
■tcmbered . was  the  year  when  Dartmouth  had  Mich  an  exceptional 
team  and  defeated  Harvard  mi  decisively.  It  has  always  rankled 
in  the  mind-  of  Dartmouth  supporters  that  they  should  have 
proved  upon  thut  occasion  so  little  equal  to  the  task  of  holding 
I'ritieelnii,  for  their  tenm  had  possibilities  in  it.  is  demonstrated 
later,  and  they  always  felt  that  had  it  not  been  for  some  stage 
fright  nnd  the  inexperience  of  their  men  in  a game  against  a team 
of  sueli  a reputation  there  would  have  been  a very  different  story 
to  tell.  This  year  Dartmouth,  defeated  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season  by  a team  for  whom  they  had  not  sufficient  respect,  and 
working  along  rather  disappointingly,  did  not  consider  that  their 
chancea  were  good  for  doing  more  than  possibly  scoring  on  Prince- 
ton. lint  Dartmouth  is  no  longer  an  organization  to  la*  rattled 
on  account  of  the  intfiortance  of  the  struggle,  and  the  men  on  her 
team  of  1005,  although  not  a»  noted  a«  th«»e  eoui|M>sing  the  team 
of  1903.  have  excellent  quality,  and  showed  it  in  this  contest,  for 
Princeton,  tight  89  she  would,  could  not  overcome  the  lend  which 
Dartmouth  secured  when  Rich  blocked  McCormick's  mint.  ami 
Hunker,  the  Dartmouth  left  tackle,  secured  the  hull  ami  a touch- 
down. Captain  Cooney  finally,  in  the  last  lire  minutes,  went  into 
the  game  in  the  hope  of  stemming  tlie  tide,  hut  it  was  in  vain, 
and  the  game  ended  with  a score  of  11  to  11  for  Itartuioutli. 

Next  in  ini |H>r1  mice  in  the  way  of  surprises  was  the  overwhelm- 
ing defeat  of  Cornell  of  Ithaca  by  the  heavy  Swarthmore  team, 
Here  it  was  not  a en«e.  us  at  Princeton,  of  two  fairly  iiiutrhcd 
tennis  lighting  through  two  halves  with  the  only  advantage  that 
was  determined  in  points  coming  from  a hlocki-d  kirk  and  the 
goal  following,  lint  the  complete  outplaying  of  Warner's  team 
by  Swarthmore.  mi  that  at  the  end  of  the  game  the  Swarthmore 
lea  hi  had  rolled  Up  no  less  than  IJ  |edut*. 

While  this  was  happening.  Pennsylvania  had  also  caught  a 
Tartar  in  the  shape  of  latfayi  lie.  who.  in  tie-  first  part  of  tlu- 
ganie.  on  n sph-tidid  run  l*y  MeAvny.  their  full-back.  who  circh-d 
IVnn's  left  end  and  passed  Stevenson,  marked  up  li  points  to  the 
good.  Tin-  best  Pennsylvania  could  do  after  a desperate  strug- 
gle was  to  tie  the  score.  Stevenson.  Pennsylvania's  quarter,  was 
ruled  out  for  roughing  it.  and  -loll  list  on,  who  took  his  place,  less 
cued  l'ennsylvuntu’s  eliutiei-s  somewhat. 

Hrown  overwhelmed  Syracuse  at  Providence  by  a aeon*  of  27 
to  0.  It  must  hr  remnnbrml  that  Syracuse  is  an  excellent  team. 

The  Navy  did  capital  work  in  defeating  Penn  State  by  a score 
of  II  to  5.  The  Virginia  Polytechnic  institute.  the  conquerors 
of  West  Point,  defeated  the  Cniversity  of  Virginia  II  to  I. 

Yule  gave  an  excellent  exhibition  of  iqaii  play  at  the  American 
la-ague  grounds  in  New  York,  where  they  ran  up  no  le«s  than  .'»3 
(Miints  ii|M>n  Coluiiihia.  While  it  was  a one-sided  game,  it  was 
one  of  great  interest  to  spectator*  «*n  neeount  of  the  openm-s 
of  I he  play. 

Harvard  shown!  that  her  defensive  work  is  n "t.irknhly  strong 
this  season  by  running  up  23  noiut*  on  the  Catli-h  Indians.  At 
flu*  same  time  the  Cantbrnlge  eleven  showed  mu  >kues*  on  the 
defence,  permitting  the  Indians  to  score  II  •g.-nii  them. 

Out  in  the  Middle  West  Michigan  defeat*  II..  It::  i . . 0.  and 
Wisconsin  bent  Minnesota  HI  to  12. 

The  football  season  in  the  Miiidle  We-'  pi  now  > • l»-\ • I >p 

a situation  in  which  there  will  lie  no  itai.-ant  » 1*09*1 

hh-  championship  honors  as  there  was  la  t . . i in  the  *li  i of 
Minnesota.  This  team  played  neither  Mi>  <,  it,  «r  ■|il»-.»i- 
it  was  impossible  to  judge  of  their  Anal  men  - h - bar--  i.  . 
however,  been  beaten  by  Wisconsin,  the  team  whi  ' *tu  -go.  in 


a hard  fight,  defeated  bv  4 |>oints  by  means  of  a tleld-kiek  goal 
by  Kekcrsall. 

If  Miehigan  defeats  Wisconsin,  the  game  that  will  la*  regarded 
us  the  decisive  one  of  the  year  will  Ik-  that  played  between  Michi- 
gan and  Chicago  on  Thanksgiving  day;  should  Wisconsin  win 
there  would  be  a new  question  raised.  The  first  satisfactory  teat 
of  the  Michigan  team  will  come  upon  the  occasion* of  their  meet- 
ing with  Wisconsin,  and  that  will  give  something  of  a line  for 
comparison  with  Chicago.  Not  a great  deal  of  attention  has  ts-cii 
pain  to  Minnesota's  claims,  ulthough  the  last  time  that  Michi- 
gan played  them  the  score  resulted  in  a tie,  each  side  scoring  once, 
with  considerable  recrimination  following  regarding  rough  plav. 
Their  defeat  by  Wisconsin  has.  however,  made  the  Badger  stoedt 
more-  reaped cd. 

I'p  to  date  Miehigan  looks  rather  more  powerful  than  Chicago, 
although  tlie  latter  has  a number  of  stars,  notably  Eekeraall  at 
■piiirter.  and  Itexdek  at  full  back.  Kekcrsall  is  one  of  the  best 
kickers  in  thr  country,  cither  of  a punt  or  of  a drop  kick.  la-side* 
being  very  strong  in  all  his  work.  When  Chicago  got  well  to- 
gether. as  they  did  a great  deal  of  thr  time  in  their  game  with 
Northwestern,  the  men  struck  haul  and  hel|icd  each  other,  and 
their  plays  were  varied.  Even  at  that  it  is  pretty  generally  un- 
derstood that  Chicago  could  base  done  more  and  could  have  ex- 
hibited u far  more  varied  attack  than  was  put  forward  then.  It 
lilts  Iss-n  a fact,  however,  that  Chicago  Inis  never  quite  la-rn  aide 
to  put  up  her  liest  game  when  she  has  faced  Michigan  in  recent 
yea  is.  either  through  the  greatness  of  the  desire  of  the  men  to 
do  well,  or  from  stage  fright,  or  something  of  that  kind.  Both 
in  attack  and  defence  they  have  never  shown  up  to  their  proper 
form. 

Of  the  other  learns  in  the  Middle  West,  tarring  Minnesota, 
already  mentioned.  Wisconsin  is  the  most  interesting,  but  was 
not  a match  for  Chicago,  and.  at  this  writing,  apparently  not 
quite  as  «lrong  as  Michigan,  although  in  tlu-ir  Chicago  game  (he 
contest  was  extremely  close,  us  already  mentioned,  and  was  de- 
cided by  the  brilliancy  of  Keker*nll. 

Wisconsin  has  been  coached  by  that  former  famous  Princeton 
player.  Phil  King,  a man  who  as  a quarter  or  half  buck  bus  sel- 
dom Im-cii  equalled  at  the  New  Jersey  institution.  He  has  handled 
Wisconsin's  teams  now  for  some  time,  and  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  conditions  prevailing  tln-re. 

In  this  year's  team  he  lias  in  Yundi-rlmoui.  Findlay,  and  Roscth 
a hack  field  of  excellent  ralilirc.  In  Kemp  as  crnlre,  Bcrtkc  as 
tackle,  and  Bush  as  end.  he  has  three  line  men  who  would  be  ac- 
cepted anywhere  ns  first  class,  while  the  other  end.  Brindley,  has 
shown  hitiiM-lf  a strong  player,  very  clever  in  recovering  the  hull. 
Findlay's  kicking,  is  tested  in  thr  Chicago  game,  was  not  as 
strong  ns  it  should  have  Im-i-ii.  lie  is  rather  inclined  to  1m*  a 
little  slow  in  getting  the  lunll  olT.  and  takes  a hig  risk  of  its  being 
blocked,  lie  is,  however,  n very  strong  runner. 

Chicago's  line  is  powerful,  hut  has  not  yet  shown  the  stendi- 
ness  exhibited  by  that  of  Michigan.  In  Kekcrsall.  Stagg  has  the 
star  of  the  West,  a quarter-hack  unequalled,  and  a kicker  who 
can  Is-  absolutely  counted  upon  in  punting  to  relieve  his  side 
from  difficulties.  ntid  in  drop- -kicking  accurate  ami  strong  enough 
to  make  it  very  dangerous  to  let  tin-  Chicago  team  gel  nnvwherc 
near  the  forty-yard  line.  He  is  a great  asset,  ami  one  of  which 
Stagg  will  make  the  most  use.  Nor  is  it  in  his  kicking  alone 
ilia!  Kekcrsall  is  first  class,  but  also  in  hi*  running  game  a*  well 
a-*  in  his  own  tackling.  The  only  difficulty  is  that  lie  niu»t  not 
U-  used  too  much,  or  some  portions  of  his  play  will  of  necessity 
retrograde.  Itezdek,  the  full-lank.  is  a man  who  can  stand  ulmo*t 
any  amount  of  punishment,  is  a strong  ground-gainer,  good  in 
'he  interference,  and  excellent  in  pushing.  Biulenoek  at  tackle 
> el  Parry  a«  left  end  arc  liable  to  la-  attacked  hy  Michigan's 
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offence.  (hr  former  for  danting  run*  ami 
the  latter  fur  rutin  outside  the  tackle.  De- 
tray at  haif-huck  is  better  in  the  inter- 
ference than  in  his  own  running,  and  will 
likely  enough  show  this  in  the  game  ngaiiiH 
Michigan. 

Turning,  on  the  other  hand,  to  Michi- 
gan, the  team  is  the  biggest  and  most  power 
fill  on  tin*  gridiron  to-day.  They  are  a picked 
lot  of  men,  not  only  of  size,  but  of  expe- 
rience. 

On  November  18  Princeton  journeys  to 
New  Haven  to  meet  Vale.  By  the  4th  of  No- 
vember there  was  a very  strong  feeling  of 
confidence  at  Princeton,  and,  in  fact,  during 
the  week  previous  to  that  Saturday  there 
were  numerous  statement*  made  that  Prince- 
ton’s team  was  the  strongest  in  a half-down 
years,  and  surely  their  attacking  power  and 
their  speed  hacked  up  this  claim.  On  the 
4th  of  November,  however,  the  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  Dartmouth  turned  the  feeling 
of  elation  into  one  of  depression,  and  this 
was  added  to  by  the  fact  that  Yale  on  that 
same  day  played  Columbia,  and  defeated  the 
blue  and  white  by  a score  running  over 
the  SO  mark.  On  the  other  hand.  Vale's 
partisans,  who  hail  been  led  by  the  very  ex- 
cellent performance  of  Princeton  and  by  a 
feeling  of  suspicion  of  their  own  defensive 
game  to  view  the  Jersey  men  not  only  with 
respect,  but  a good  measure  of  concern,  were 
by  these  same  events  of  that  notable  Sat- 
urday raised  to  a point  of  elation. 


Princeton’*  Strongest  Man 

Rut  otic  swallow  docs  not  make  a spring, 
and  wilier  nftej-reflcctinn  on  both  sides  has 
brought  partisans  of  the  two  teams  hack  to 
more  nearly  normal’  condition  of  mind.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
Cooney  is  the  strongest  man  on  the  Prince- 
ton team.  In  addition  to  that  he  is  its 
captain.  Owing  to  the  severe  work  of  the 
Columbia  game  Captain  Cooney  did  not  go 
into  the  original  line-up  in  the  Princeton- 
Dartmouth  game,  and  through  the  greater 
part  of  that  contest  they  missed,  therefore, 
their  strongest  man  and  "their  leader.  Then, 
again,  there  is  no  team  that  goes  through  a 
season  without  ntriking  somewhere  along 
ulsitit  flu-  early  linrt  of  November  a slump. 
Hardly  any  of  the  good  teams  of  the  past 
have  not  played  along  about  that  time  nt 
’east  one  poor  gnme.  Princeton  will  have 
had  time  to  think  this  over  and  to  gather 
confidence  once  more. 


What  th*  Teams  have  Done 

The  history  of  the  tennis  that  represent 
the  universities  on  the  gridiron  on  the  18th 
has  lieeu  u particularly  interesting  one  this 
wiisoii.  The  best  piece  of  work  that  Prince- 
ton ha*  done  was  that  hIiowii  in  the  first 
half  of  the  Lafayette  game,  and  their  work 
there  stands  out  all  the  more  impressively 
on  account  of  the  later  showing  of  the  l,a- 
fayette  team,  which  went  to  Philadelphia 
and  played  the  Pennsylvania  team  to  a tie. 
If  there  were  no  other  measure  than  that 
last  it  would  be  manifest  that  Princeton  had 
remurkable  possibilities,  and  one  of  the  most 
aggressive  teams  that  Princeton  has  ever 
turned  out.  But  Princeton  has  had  two 
matches  which  tend  to  detract  from  the  rep- 
utation made  in  that  contest.  These  two 
are  the  one  above  noted,  namely,  their  defeat 
by  Dart  mouth,  and  the  other  the  first  half 
of  the  Columbia  contest.  In  the  second  half 
of  that  match  they  showed  quite  the  form 
of  their  I^ifayette  game,  hut  in  the  first  half 
their  defensive  work  was  fnr  from  satis- 
factory. 

Yule  ha*  had  something  of  a similar 
career,  though  not  quite  as  varied,  and  Yale, 
at  this  writing  at  least,  has  not  been  de- 
feated nr  scored  upon.  Yale’s  first  gnnu-  was 
t hut  with  Columbia,  mid  they  demonstrated 
Hint  with  general  play  against  an  inferior 
team  there  has  seldom  been  such  a scoring 
aggregation.  The  defeme  was  not  tested. 
Iri  the  Penn  State  and  West  Point  game*, 
however,  the  defence  was  nt  time*  extreme 
ly  insecure.  Perm  State  ami  the  Navy  held 
safely,  preventing  Princeton's  attack  from 
consistent  ground-gaining,  hut  Yale  was  un- 
able to  check  the  State  men  banging  along 
for  first  down  quite  consistently  against  the 
Yale  line  Wc*t  Point  carried  the  ball 
ngniii-1  Yule  dining  the  first  half  with  u 
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stradinm*  which  once  more  shook  the  enn- 
tidcncc  of  the  Yale  sympathizer*. 

The  Teams  In  Detail 

Now  a*  to  the  particular  points  of  the 
teams  as  they  will  line  up.  The  back  fields 
of  each  are  particularly  fast  and  aggressive.  I 
striking  united  and  more  sharply  than  tin 
men  in  these  positions  have  in  the  paat,  ami 
taking  their  openings  more  cleanly.  As  a 
whole,  there  is  not  a great  deal  to  choose 
between  the  two  aggregations  in  this  respect, 
save  that  when  it  comes  to  replacing  with 
substitutes  Princeton  comes  nearer  the  end  of 
her  resources  after  two  men  have  gone  in  than 
Yale,  Princeton's  luck*  an-  heavier  Hum 
Yale's  first  string,  mid  are  tall  chap*,  with 
a good  stride.  Both  teams  have  good 
quarters,  Dillon  and  iliitchison  being  fairly 
evenly  tuntehi-d.  but  Jones  having  something 
the  better  of  either  of  them  in  weight.  When 
it  come*  to  the  ends  the  exhibition  given 
by  the  ’Sole  pair  in  the  Columbia  gnme  bet- 
tered Princeton's  exhibition  of  the  week  be- 
fore. and  that  standard  was  a high  one.  In 
fact,  both  teams  promise  to  be  very  capable 
in  this  respect.  Prim-cion  having  the  same 
advantage  in  ends  that  Yale  has  in  the  back 
field,  namely,  a rather  longer  list  of  stars 
that  have  shown  up  well  in  contests  Ilian 
lias  Yale.  The  rest  of  the  line,  however, 
while  first,  one  position  then  another  has 
an  advantage,  make  a fair  mutch  in  the  ag- 
gregate. The  Princeton  captain.  Cooney,  is 
probably  more  powerful  than  any  of  the  other 
men  in  the  line,  but  Yale  has  in  Forbes  a 
fair  match  for  him,  save  in  straight  ground- 
gaining  ability. 

Neither  team  has  yet  definitely  settled  its 
centre  trio,  at  this  writing,  or  the  way  in 
which  the  men  will  he  arranged. 

Princeton  manifestly,  previous  to  the  Co- 
lumbia game,  had  been  coming  too  fast.  The 
question  now  is  whether  Yale  lia*  also  come 
too  fn*t  and  will  find  her  ti-am  retrograding 
just  before  the  Princeton  contest,  while 
Princeton,  having  had  their  setback  two 
wrecks  before,  will  be  coming  once  more. 


Anvica  t*>  llornn — Me,  Wu*» low's  Soothimo  bvaer 
■lioulit  *’«* vs  tie  tssd  for  cMlilrra  ireitiir*.  It  *«itlvt»  the 
child . totu-n*  the  Bums,  aUsv*  *11  Pf'«.  cure*  wind  colic,  and 
u the  best  remedy  for  diarrhtn  — (AiAr.| 


BABY'S  POOD 

can  always  be  wiuform  IT  yoa  use  Bpse-i*-*  Bac.lb  BasweCo* 
MKTIP  Mitt.  TV*  oriaum!.  JUpPcmllv  prrpnrot  as  an  infant 
food.  Swl  far  Bahy'a  L>nrv.  o vn  I liable  booklet  tor  indbcrs. 
ioS  Hudson  Street,  New  York — (Adel 


IN  AN  EMERGENCY 

a raidme*  telephoor  is  extremely  valuable  Ham  you  eitie  > | 
Write  toe  booklet  and  rate*  New  Yoes  Tri.annisa  Coupanv 
ij  Dry  Street  — 


Piso  * C«»s  »na  CosecarTia*  always  give*  relief  >n  case*  of 
Cbmpo  ami  Cold*  Jtc  — lAifb.J 

THE  BEST  ALL-ROUND  FAMILY  LINIMENT  ""BROWN’S 
HOUSEHOLD  PANACEA."  M cent*  a lottk.— i-t.fy.1 


SHIFT 


if  Your  Food  Fails  to  Sustain  You,  Change. 


One  sort  of  diet  may  make  a person  despondent, 
depressed,  and  blue,  and  a change  to  the  kind  of 
food  the  body  demand*  will  change  (lie  whole 
thing. 

A voting  woman  from  Phil  says: 

" For  several  years  I kept  in  a run-down,  miser- 
able sort  of  condition,  was  depressed  and  appre- 
hensive of  trouble.  I lost  flesh  in  a distressing 
wav.  and  Reetiied  in  a |M*rpetual  sort  of  dreamy 
nightmare.  No  one  serious  disease  showed,  but 
: the  ‘all-over’  sickness  was  enough. 

I “Finally,  between  the  doctor  and  father,  I was 
. nut  on  tirape- N uts  and  cream,  as  it  was  decided 
I must  have  nourishing  food  that  the  body  could 
make  use  of. 

“The  wonderful  change  that  came  over  me  was  j 
not,  like  Jonah’*  gourd,  the  growth  of  a single  ' 
night,  and  yet  it  rame  with  a rapidity  that  as- 
1 totiMicd  me  During  the  first  week  1 gained  : 
several  pounds  in  weight,  my  spirits  improved,  | 
and  the  world  began  to  look  brighter  and  more 
I worth  while.  And  tin*  lias  continued  steadily,  (ill 
now,  after  the  use  of  Grape-Nuts  for  only  a few 
! weeks,  1 sin  perfect!)  well,  feel  splendidly,  take  a 
| lively  intercut  in  everything,  «nd  am  a clumgeit 
1 person  in  everv  wav."  Name  given  bv  PostUili 
Co.,  Bar  lie  Cnvk,  Midi. 

I There  » a reason. 


The  41  20th  Century  Limited  ” is 
the  train  that  makes  possible  the  jour- 
ney between  Chicago  and  New  York 
without  any  loss  of  time,  leaving  a/ltr 
the  business  day  is  done  and  arriving 
bifort  the  business  day  begins. 

The  44  20th  Century  Limited  ” it 
the  finest  type  of  comfurlablt  high 
■peed  operation  in  the  world,  as,  also, 
is  it  the  finest  representative  in  ele- 
gance of  appointments  and  the  perfect 
character  of  equipment. 

The  be«t  train  In  America  is  the 
44 20U»  Century  Limited",  fork  tray , 
daily,  btltcttn  Chicago  and  Stw  York 
tn  18  hours. 

l^ake  Shore  - 
New  York  Central 

For  copy  of  “Book  of  Trains"  or 
Information  about  your  travel  mat- 
ters address  the  undersigned. 

A.  J SMITH.  Oen.  Pass.  A«t.  Cleveland.  O. 
C F DALY  Pamengcr  Traflkc  Manager, 
tine  ago.  111. 


TIIKOl'tiH  NTKKKT  •CAR  REIIVK  E 
BKrtVEKN  THE  NEW  TERMINAL 
OP  THE  BAl.TinoiIE  4c  OHIO 
K.  K.  AT  2 II  It  STREET,  NEW 
YORK,  .HID  GRAND 
CENTRAL  STATION. 

The  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Co.  of  New 
York  have  inaugurated  a new  line  of  through 
street. cars  between  West  23rd  Street  Station 
and  Grand  Central  Station  of  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  Now  York,  New  Haven  & Hartford 
Railroads,  on  a four-minute  headway  between 
7 30  a.m  and  7 (X)  p.m.  making  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  stations  in  about  twenty  min- 
utes. without  transfer,  on  a five -cent  fare 

In  addition  to  this  excellent  arrangement  is 
the  splendid  electric  cab  service  at  reasonable 
rates. 

All  trains  of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  R R have 
direct  connection  to  and  from  the  New  Ter- 
minal at  West  23rd  Street.  New  York.  Nine 
splendid  Roval  Blue  Line  trains  each  way.  be- 
tween New  York,  Philadelphia.  Baltimore,  and 
Washington. 

D B MARTIN.  Mgr  Pa*s  Traffic.  Baltimore 


urMne  wfcalr  drwvti*,  m pusAnc  LuuO  lu  acaaiava  >kiri. 
-V,  yixirv.  F *uil  u r»  err*  Fir  re  «ndor*ed  lor  il> 


Send  I 0 rn.  lor  umiJe*  of  ad  (our  preparation*. 

7 Ac  Asdrttu  Jtrfftm*  Co..  Sol*  Lkum**,  Cia.  O 
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The  Good  Points  of  a Polo  Pony 

( Continued  from  /xi«/e  J6IT1.J 

reiMt  have  high  *ix-ed.  tie  thoroughly 
mouthed,  active,  nimble,  quick  to  »tart.  and, 
in  fact,  to  be  more  or  Iras  of  an  acrobat. 
Uamene**  is  always  required,  for  the  pony 
is  forced  into  •crimmage*  where  his  life  and 
limb  are  time  and  again  in  danger. 

The  ape  of  a |wnv  does  not  matter,  pro- 
vided he  is  not  played  when  undeveloped  or 
worked  until  antiquated.  The  pnny  is  at 
it*  l*-*t  from  seven  to  fourteen  years,  and 
in vu rin lily  improves  after  being  sent  North. 
The  best  ponies  in  this  country  come  from 
Texas,  where  they  have  been  breeding  thor- 
oughbred horses  to  the  native  mam  for 
year*.  The  climate  of  Texas  is  so  ener- 
vating, the  prii*»  so  poor,  and  the  water  so 
sesrre  that  they  do  not  grow  to  the  tin  of 
t he  sin*,  but  luive  his  grit,  comhined  with 
the  constitution  of  the  dam.  The  Texan's 
great  sport  is  to  race  liis  ponies,  and  rarc- 
iriecting*  nre  held  there  all  tlie  year  round. 
Tlie  fleetest  ponies,  if  they  have  mouth  ami 
manners,  make  the  be*l  players,  but  the 
average  Texan  will  not  sell  these. 

In  a ranch  containing  about  9000  head 
of  horses  the  majority  will  lie  unbroken. 
With  a herd  of  this  sin*  about  200  horses 
nre  required  for  herding.  Imunling,  elr..  and 
about  ten  of  these  will  be  cutting-out  horses, 
which  are  the  best  ponies  of  the  outfit.  Out 
of  the  select  ten  there  will  always  be  the 
pick  of  the  bunch — the  pony*  that  can  take 
up  a I K0  pound  man  and  a 40  pound  sad- 
dle and  turn  and  outibxlgp  any  stallion  on 
the  range.  That  is  the  pony  wanted,  but 
it  i*  held  at  a high  price,  if  sold  at  all. 

A cowboy  always  has  light  hands,  lint 
hi*  pony  must  stop  the  minute  lie  feel*  the 
big  Spanish  bit.  Ponies  are  broken  and 
ridden  with  one  hit.  the  heavy  enrh. 
They  sixin  learn  its  pur|x>*i>.  and  will  not 
go  agninst  it.  As  soon  as  this  |*>ny  cornea 
North  he  has  a bit  and  hridixw  put  on  him. 
and  if  his  new  owner  has  Heavy  hand*,  which 
i»  I no  often  the  cmx*,  it  I*  not  long  Is-forr 
the  puny  forget*  his  manner*.  Of  cnur*e 
the  polo  pony  should  lx*  guided  by  the  rein 
on  the  neck,  not  by  the  mouth,  and  a heavy- 
handed  man  will  soon  spoil  what  would  la- 
the making  of  a fine  annual.  .Muny*  of  the 
polo  ponii-s  ship|N*d  here  are  tried  out  to 
find  out  their  adaptability  to  the  game,  ami 
then  the  few  chosen  are  trird  out  at  polo 
matches  in  the  meet  before  being  shipped. 
It  would  seem.  then,  that  when  he  reached 
here  the  pony  would  lx-  right,  but  muny 
go  wrong  outside  of  the  boundaries  of  their 
native  State. 


A Pathetic  Tale 

Ladt  (at  book-*ton'l.  '*  I want  to  get  a 
good  novel  tn  read  on  the  train — something 
rather  pathetic.” 

Saleh  max.  **  1-et  me  see.  . . . How  would 
Thr  l.nit  Hay*  of  I’om/tni  do?” 

f.AtiY.  “Pompeii?  I never  heard  of  him. 
What  did  lie  die  of?” 

Salesman.  “ I'm  nnt  quite  sure,  ma’am — 
some  kind  of  an  eruption.  I’ve  beard." 


Chance  for  a “ Plane  ” Cook 

The  following  advertisement  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  " Help  Wanted  ” column  of 
a certain  journal: 

**  Wanted — A flat  servant  for  a single 
lady.” 


Facts  about  Marriage 

Tiie  historical  facts  concerning  marriage 
a*  an  institution  are  probably  only  vaguely 
known  to  the  majority  of  people!  most  of 
whom  would  douhtles*  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  institution,  as  we  know  it  today, 
l»  less  than  500  years  old.  Histories  of  the 
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The  Evolution  of  & Va.st  Industry 

By  Charles  WinM\s 

Chapter  II 


N anil  of  itself  there  is  within# 
in  the  personal  career  of  t».  F. 
Swift  that  is  at  all  surprising. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  story 
of  hia  early  struggles  to  stir 
any  particular  sympathy.  His 
i-  not  by  any  means  the  Ro- 
mance of  n I ’nor  toung 
Man.  He  was  not  a poor 
young  tnan.  He  started 
his  business  life  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  with  an 
enormous  capital.  The 
fai-t  that  the  capital  hap- 
pened to  lie  in  hard  Amer- 
ican sense,  an  American 
farm  - developed  physique, 
a ml  no  rnd  of  American 
energv — the  fact  that  his  assets  were  in  these  and  not  in  cash, 
is  only  a detail.  Moreover,  as  against  the  youth  with  a big  rash 
capital,  this  detail  was  all  in  ti.  F.  Swift's  favor.  The  boy  who 
start™  out  with  the  cash  capital  generally  gets  sepiratod  from  it  at 
some  no  very  distant  stage  of  his  Imsim-s-s  life  journey,  and  has  ex- 
perience alone  Irft  in  its  place.  The  boy  who  starts  with  the  kind  of 
capital  Swift  vturted  with  gets  the  experience  and  keeps  the  capital. 
He  can’t  lose  it.  Itnrriug  physical  accident,  it  sticks  to  him  through 
life.  If  incidentally  lie  loses  the  cash  this  original  capital  has  bnd. 
it  is  only  an  episode.  If  this  cash  loss  happens  to  the  other  fellow 
it  is  pretty  apt  to  lie  a disaster.  In  the  one  ease  the  loser  merely 
draws  upon  his  big  pluck-and-cncrgy  reserve  fund  for  more  cash- 
producing  output,  in  the  other  case  the  pluck-and-energy  reserve 
fund  only  too  often  is  not  there  to  draw  upon. 

No.  the  penniless  young  man  who  is  starting  life  with  the  vigor 
of  the  American  soil  in  his  brain 
and  marrow  does  not  nerd  any 
xyuiimthy.  He  does  not  want  it  ; 
wouldn’t  know  what  to  do  with 
it  if  he  had  it.  It's  the  other  fel- 
low. the  fellow  starting  out  with 
a lot  of  money  to  the  credit  side 
of  his  urcount.  who  might  come  in 
for  a little  commiseration,  Me  is 
the  one  who  has  got  the  real  bur- 
den on  hi*  shoulders.  It  will  be 
the  job  of  his  life  to  kn-p  his 
money  from  eloping  with  the  pen- 
niless young  man’s  energy.  Energy 
awl  money  have  such  n tremendous 
a lliii it y for  one  another. 

So.  ftrr  sr,  there  is  nothing  mar- 
vellous and  nothing  touching  in 
Uiistavna  Franklin  Swift's  rise 
from  poverty  und  progress  to 
riches.  Thousands  of  American 
hoys  have  done  us  much  as  he  did. 

There  isn't  a large  American  city 
that  hasn't  scores  of  such  in- 
stances. In  fact,  ninety  per  cent., 
probably  more  than  ninety  per 
cent.,  of  the  great  American  for- 
tunes of  to-day,  fortunes  in  the 
|MMM>ssion  of  the  men  still  living 
who  i -rented  them,  had  their  origin 
•n  lieginnings  as  small  its  were 
those  of  Swift.  The  process  is  still 
going  on.  ami  on  a larger  scale 
than  ever,  at  that.  The  American 
boys  are  still  there,  and.  all  the 
legions  of  taut  and  demagoguery'  to 
the  contrary*,  the  opportunities  an* 
still  there  — more,  bigger,  and 
brighter  op|*orl unities  than  ever. 

Hut,  of  course,  there  is  an  inter- 
est, a healthful  and  rational  in- 
terest. in  tracing  the  growth  of 
the  gmit  fabrics  these  American 

hoys  have  built  up.  in  tracing  the  careers  of  these  hoys  while  the 
upbuilding  was  going  on.  When  you  have  got  u live  force  like 
Electricity  or  American  Knergv,  every*  individual  application  of  that 
force  which  lias  produced  lug  result's  is  wrll  worth  a little  studv 
for  its  suggestive  value.  For  that  reason  a few  details  are  worth 
while  as  to  how.  with  a very  tiny  crevice  to  ls-gin  operations  on,  t». 
F.  swift  worked  in  a leverage  for  his  tremendous  one-man-power 
energy,  and  how-  he  kept  things  moving  after  he  got  them  started. 

Hot  the  particular  lntcre-t.  the  interest  that  is  far-reaching  in 
the  Swift  case,  lies  in  flic  fact  that  the  history  of  the  evolution  of 
Swift  is  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  colossal  American 
Meat  Indu-try — ait  industry  in  which  at  the  climux  of  his  growth, 
even  us  represented  bv  the  Swift  A Company  of  to-day.  Swift  never 
was  and  never  cun  be  more  than  a unit,  a mere  individual,  isolated 
tnlity  in  an  aggregation  of  many 

Now  Swift  A t'oinpunv  of  today  with  its  $'200.00ti.uil0  worth  of 
annual  sales  i«  n pretty*  big  concern.  Wlu-n  a business  on  ns 
moderate  a Isi-i-.  of  profit  as  -±  per  cent,  can  distribute  in 
unnuul  dividends  among  fintui  stockholder*  n>  large  a sum  total 
a-  $2.4*>lUMMi.  it  stands  l»v  itself  a*  .1  verv  considerable  quantity. 

t'n  band,  wlu-n  you  fed  constrained  to  take  a concern  of 

ibis  kind.  Im.im.sc  it  i*  a conveniently  small  illustration  enabling 
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you  to  get  an  idea  an  a whole  of  the  operations  of  a particular 
brunch  of  industry  of  which  your  illustration  is  only  an  inde- 
pendent, working  unit,  then  you  begin  to  get  some  faint  eom-eptioii 
of  wliat  that  entire  brain h of  industry  stands  to  represent  in  tin- 
way  of  human  activity. 

The  time  when  the  evolution  of  (3.  F.  Swift  merges  into  the 
evolution  of  the  packing- house  industry  of  the  I’nitcd  States,  is 
well  hack  towards  the  neginning  of  the  story.  It  followed  quickly, 
in  a way.  after  he  begun  business  by  buying  the  lldfcr  of  High 
Barnstable  for  twenty  dollars,  turning  into  dressed  beef  and 
selling  the  dressed  lo-ef  at  a net  profit  of  ten  dollars — a profit 
yiisl  little  more  thun  4ft  per  cent,  better  than  the  1 .0- per-cent,  profit 
Swift  & Company  is  now  making  annually  on  the  dressed  beef  of 
the  more  than  I ..’lOii.niHt  head  it  is  now  handling  jier  year. 

Forty  per  cent,  profit  on  his  first  transaction  was  rneoiiraging. 
He  roamed  about  Hu-  Ifarnsliilile  neighborhood,  bought  more 
cattle,  turned  them  into  dressed  beef,  and  distributed  the 
dressed  beef  among  bis  customers.  The  Swift  A Company 
of  now  bus  over  4HINI.OOO  of  it*  capital  in  horse*,  wagons,  and 
harness.  The  rolling  stock  of  the  Swift  A Company  of  then  con- 
sisted of  Shank's  mine.  Hut  the  business  was  growing.  The 
evolutionary  process  had  set  in.  It  evolved  a meat- wagon.  Then 
it  evolved  unuthei  meat-wagon.  They  have  got  that  second  wagon 
down  at  the  St.  Joe  plant  of  Swift  A Company  now  und  it  is  a 
good  wagon,  still  in  use.  ‘ihere  arc  upwards  of  500  distributing 
houses  for  Swift  A Company  in  this  country  alone,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  over  seventy  more  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa.  The  dis- 
tributing centre  of  the  Swift  A Company  of  then  was  the  tail- 
board of  that  meat-wagon. 

There  was  one  point  <!.  F.  Swift  settled  in  his  mind  at  the  outset 
— either  he  was  going  to  stay  in  the  meat  business  or  he  was  not. 

It  he  was.  the  only  way  to  get  a grip  and  keep  it  was  to  establish 
the  conviction  in  the  minds  of  his  customers  that  the  meat  he  sold 
was  just  what  he  said  it  was.  He 
got  all  he  could  for  hi*  meat,  and 
In-  worked  o(T  as  much  of  it  on  his  . 
customers  at  the  tail-lmurd  dickers 
ns  he  could  persuade  them  they 
wanted.  Hut  he  made  them  know 
from  the  outset  that  when  he  said 
meat  was  one  thing  they  wouldn't 
find  out  that  it  wrna  some  oilier 
thing  not  so  good.  He  built  up 
Hint  reputation  at  tire  start  be- 
cause lie  wanted  it.  He  believed 
lie  would  need  it  in  his  business. 
He  pinned  bis  faith  to  it  and  kept 
it  pinned  all  through  his  business 
life.  When  hi*  transact  ion*  grew 
into  sales  of  thmisund*  of  |Miund* 
of  output  where  he  sold  one  |mund 
at  the  licginning.  be  never  let  go 
of  that  fundamental  principle  of 
hia  Barnstable  tail-board  dickering 
days.  He  did  not  advance  the 
principle  on  grounds  of  high  mo- 
rality. Hr  simply  held  to  it  ns  a 
tiorsr-srnse  first  i-ssential  in  the 
art  of  doing  a thing  as  agninst 
half  doing  it.  It  didn’t  matter  to 
him,  in  the  days  when  bis  business 
reached  its  highest  development, 
how  ldg  the  order*  were  or  how 
fast  they  werr  coming  in.  Either 
the  orders  gut  just  whst  in  stand- 
ard they  railed  for  or  they  went 
short  bv  just  the  quantity  in  that 
standard  which  the  concern  hap- 
poned  to  1m-  Ixdiind  at  the  time. 
They  didn’t  arrive  with  the  short- 
age’ filled  out  with  some  other, 
nnd  a shade  lower,  standard.  May- 
be the  wholesaler  didn't  mind  if 
they  were  so  tilled  out.  (S.  F. 
Swift  did.  It  was  a peculiarity 
of  hi«.  Perhaps  it  had  something 
to  do  with  the  firm  basis  on  which  Ids  business  grew  and  with 
the  grral  dimension*  to  which  it  expanded.  Then,  again,  per- 
haps it  hadn't.  Hut  the  fact  remains. 

At  nil  events,  in  his  short-range,  close-quarter  dealings  down  on 
Cape  Cod  it  had  its  elTccl.  The  business  grew  apace.  From 
buying  live  stock  to  turn  into  meat,  ho  expanded  into  buying  live 
stock  to  sell  at  a profit  on  the  hoof,  lie  became  a cattle-dealer 
as  well  as  a meat-dealer.  He  gathered  up  herds  of  cattle  and  pig*, 
collecting  them  from  farm  to  farm  himself  and  driving  them 
to  when-  he  could  get  u good  market.  He  got  the  reputation 
when  still  a youngster  of  living  one  of  the  ls-st  judges  of  cattle 
in  sill  Hnrri-laldc  County. 

Hut  by  this  time  he  bad  outgrown  Haro  stable  County,  lie  had 
his  meat  business  c-laldishcd  there  and  was  doing  well  in  it.  but  lie 
was  making  more  money  buying  and  selling  live  stock  than  he 
v* as  in  selling  meat.  There  was  a great  cattle-market  alamt 
five  mill*  out.  from  Boston,  at  the  Brighton  mid  Watertown 
yards.  Western  cattle  were  little  known  down  East  in  those 
days.  The  .supplies  for  these  yards  nearly  all  mine  from  back  in 
Massachusetts  and  up  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  ti.  F. 
Swift  hrrmne  n pretty  frequent  figure  in  these  Bright  mi  and  Water- 
town  yard*  It  was  not  long  before  In  licramc  practically  a fixture 
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there,  lie  bought  cuttle  in  considerable  number*.  Some  he  sent 
down  to  Barnstable  for  hl«  local  ment  tr^do  there.  Mont  of  them 
he  Hold  on  speculation.  Hit  local  ment  trnde  in  Harn*tuhh*  (jot. 
lean  and  leas  of  hi*  attention,  and  hi*  cattle  speculation  more  and 
more  of  it. 

Finally  he  heraiue  a cattle-dealer  pure  and  simple,  and  right 
there  orolmhly  i*  where  the  evolution  of  ti.  K.  Swift  In-gun  to  he 
coincident  with  the  evolution  of  the  great  Meat  Industry  of  Amer- 
ica a*  we  know  it  to-day. 

A change  wn*  coming  over  the  complexion  of  things.  The  cattle- 
buying  business,  like  the  farming  business,  had  In-gun  to  migrate  to 
the  West.  The  Hour  of  farm  commodities  where  they  were  moat 
abundant  to  places  where  they  were  comparatively  scarce  hud  srt 
in,  according  to  the  inevitable  law  of  supply  and  demand.  The 
cattle  business  started  West,  never  to  come  back,  and  U.  F.  Swift 
followed  the  cattle  businc-s.  Live  stock  from  the  Western  States 
wus  coming  in  to  considerable  extent  tlu-n  over  the  Near  York 
Central  and  Ijike  Shore,  and  the  Michigan  Central  road*. 
Then*  were  what  wen-  thpn  regarded  as  rather  extmsivn 
■ lock  - yards  at  AIImiiiv,  and  some  people  thought  Albany  was 
to  lie  the  great  final  patewny  for  Western  cattle  into  New 
Kngland  and  into  the  City  of  New  York.  <«.  F.  Swift  did  not 
hold  that  opinion.  His  grasp  of  the  situation  was  on  broader  line*. 
Of  course  the  man  did  not  then  live  who  could  foresee  to  wlmt  be- 
wildering magnitude  the  cattle  business  of  the  West  was  destined 
to  grow.  Hut.  ho  far  as  a man  could  have  it  thus  early,  he  had  some 
dint  prescience  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  industrial  evolution  that 
was  in  progress.  At  all  events,  he  read  the  signs  of  the  times  too 
clearly  to  believe  a point 
-o  far  east  as  Albany 
was  destined  to  Is-  near 
enough  to  the  heart  of 
operations  for  him  to 
get  the  best  results  from 
what  he  knew  about  cat 
tie- buying.  He  went 
straight  on  from  Ike. ton 
to  KulTuIn  at  one  skip. 

I til  Halo  was  then  a gisnl 
deal  of  a cattle-market. 

There  were  good  • sized 
stock  - yard*  there,  just 
as  there  were  nt  Pitts- 
burg. Pittsburg,  like 
Buffalo.  was  then  re- 
garded as  in  the  nature 
of  still  another  western 
outpost  in  the  cattle- 
trading  industry. 

I xmg  before  he  left  the 
Itoston  vicinity.  Swift 
had  come  in  contact 
with  .lames  A.  Hatha- 
way. who  was  doing  a 
dressed- 1 K*ef  business  at 
the  Ilub  similar  to 
Dial  which  Swift  was 
doing  down  on  Cape 
Cod.  Only  the  Heston  concern  was  an  octopus  compared  with 
the  concern  at  High  IturuHtablc.  It  had  "agents"  aiming  its  other 
plutoerulic  tentacles.  Swift  met  one  of  the  agent*,  and  through 
the  agent  he  met  Hathaway.  Hathaway,  among  hi*  other  busi 
ness  gifts,  was  a good  judge  of  men.  He  made  a quick  estimate 
of  the  lanky  young  Cape  • Codder,  and  the  estimate  wa*  all 
in  the  young  Cape  - Codder's  favor.  He  saw  some  specimens  of 
Swift'-*  sound  judgment  a*  n buyer  and  offered  to  take  him  into 
partnership.  The  offer  was  accepted.  Swift  was  n member  of  the 
firm  of  Hathaway  & Swift  when  he  went  to  Huffalo. 

Hut  about  all  that  Hutfalo  did  for  Swift  was  to  widen  hi*  range 
of  vision.  He  saw  that  he  wa*  not.  any  more  at  the  right  spot  there 
than  he  would  have  hern  nt  Albany.  The  initiatory  stages  of  the 
great  American  Meat  Industry  evolution  were  now  on,  and  Swift  saw 
that  the  vital  centre  of  that  evolution,  the  place  where  u man  could 
not  get  ton  soon  if  he  wanted  to  do  thing',  was  md  the  city  at  the 
eastern  end  of  laike  Kric,  but  the  city  at  the  southern  end  of  laike 
Michigan.  The  vast  grazing- In tuN  of  the  (Sieat  West,  the  headlong 
rapidity  of  Chicago'*  development  n»  a railroad  centre,  the  promise 
of  greater  and  still  greater  facilities  for  transportation  it  was  all 
too  plain  to  lie  overlooked  by  a man  of  (L  F.  Swift's  sweep  of 


vision.  Besides,  there  were  already  other  Warwicks  in  the  Held. 
He  was  not  the  only  American  boy  with  go  in  him.  Others  had 
nlready  got  there  and  were  working  like  beavers.  Armour  was 
there,  Hammond  was  there.  To  hang  back  and  hesitate  was  only 
to  lose  time  and  have  a longer  mid  a harder  stern-chase  to  catch 
up  with  the  front  end  of  the  procession.  And  it  was  the  front 
end  or  nowhere  witli  fJ.  P.  Swift.  A plan*  somewhere  hack  in 
the  runks  never  entered  into  hi*  cub-illations. 

The  prodigious  reserve  of  energy  that  was  within  him  wn*  fully 
developed  now.  The  fires  of  ripe  maturity  vigor  were  roaring  in 
the  furnace.  The  lioilcr  had  its  full  head  of  high-pressure  steam 
on.  There  was  the  destination  in  plain  *ight  In-fore  him.  He 
chafed  and  fretted  to  pull  the  throttle  wide  open  and  be  off  with  a 
rush. 

Hut  there  was  u brake  set;  a drag  on  the  wheels.  Plainly  ns 
he  saw  what  Chicago  was  and  what  Chicago  was  going  to  he 
in  the  cattle  and  live-stock  business,  with  all  his  impetuous  elo- 
quence lie  could  not  make  Junies  A.  Hathaway  see  it.  And 
.fames  A.  Hathaway  was  hi*  partner:  furthermore,  he  was  hi* 
friend.  Itut  with  the  Swift  engine  snorting  and  tugging  with  a 
fill*  head  of  Swift  energy  on.  something  was  pretty  surr  to  snap 
end  give  way.  Something  did  give  way.  It  wn*  the  partnership 
bonds  that  parted,  but  not  the  bonds  of  friendship.  Swift  and 
Hathaway  remained  fast  friend*  to  the  end.  Hathaway  tried  to 
lasso  his  fiery  young  partner,  when  the  partnership  harne** 
sundered,  with  an  offer  of  an  $H0»0  a year  salary  to  act  as  a 
rattle-buyer.  Hut  <«.  F.  was  headed  for  Chicago  now.  and  wild 
horses  couldn’t  hold  liiin.  He  laughingly  dodged  the  $HOOO  noose 
and  waved  a cordial 
good-by  to  his  friend 
and  late  partner  a*  he 
headed  away  at  full 
sliced  for  tile  West— 
tile  < treat,  the  Wonder- 
ful West, 

Even  before  the  arrival 
of  Swift  on  the  Lake 
Michigan  shore,  the  sec- 
ond ntugc  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  great  Amer- 
ican meat  - producing 
business  had  set  in.  The 
irresistible  logic  of 
event*,  of  which  that 
business  a*  it  now  ex- 
ist* is  but  the  inevita- 
ble, concrete  expression, 
was  operating.  On  a 
wider  and  wider  scale  the 
industrious  of  our  coun- 
try were  gravitating  in 
gn-at  landslide  slumps  to 
the  localities  which  af 
forded  the  best  facili- 
ties for  those  indus- 
tries. From  parochinl 
dimensions,  trade  and 
lmii*|iortutio!i  enter- 
prises were  broadening  into  dimensions  tluit  were  continental. 
America  was  stripping  and  truining.  in  -i  word — bringing  herself 
up  to  fit  size  in  her  undertakings  to  qualify  her  for  entrance  into 
the  arena  of  chat  vast  world-eompetition  in  commerce  where,  even 
now.  *he  hold*  *o  high  a rank.  As  thn  evolution  of  (!.  F.  Swift  i* 
typical  of  the  evolution  of  the  great  Meat  Industry,  so  is  the 
great  Meal  Industry  typical  of  the  evolution  of  the  vast  com- 
mercial pnwer  -*f  the  i'nited  State*.  IJargiint nan  dimension*  in 
all  the  mechanism,  because  big  commercial  machinery  can 
alone  handle  problem*  evolved  by  Gargantuan  growth  and  pro- 
ductive energy. 

Thus,  even  la-fore  <5.  F.  Swift  eame  on  the  scene,  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  cattle  and  live-stock  business  bad  shifted  to  where  it 
was  destined  to  stay- -to  Chicago, 

The  further  evolution  which  was  to  transform  the  Chicago 
cattle  and  live-stock  industry  into  the  Chicago  dressed-nirnt  in- 
dustry was  even  then  in  il*  embryonic  stage  of  development.  That 
wa*  not  so  much  an  Evolution  as  a lb-volution,  and  in  that  lb-volu- 
tion fiiiHtavua  Franklin  Swift  was  destined  to  play  a conspicuous 
part. 

To  6c  Continued. 
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W Y THEUGNT  TEHS10H  OS 


SAVES  V/£A « 

Every  time  you  prws  a key  and 
print  a letter  on  a typewriter,  you 
use  from  2 to  8 ounces  of  force. 

Every  time  you  return  the  car- 
riage to  begin  a new  line,  you  use 
from  1 pound  to  4 pounds  of 
force. 

40  letters  a day,  averaging  26 
lines,  so  characters  to  a line, 
means  from  7540  ll>s  to  )o.i6o 
Ihs.  of  force  expended. 

No  wonder  typewriters  wear 
out  and  operators  get  tired. 

The  lowest  figures  above  rep- 
resent the  Fox  Typewriter,  the 
others,  practically  every  other 
typewriter  than  the  Fox. 

The  heavy  tension  of  these 
other  typewr iters  is  necessary  in 
order  to  operate  the  machine. 

THAT’S  WHY  Fox  Type 

writers  outlast  all  others. 

THAT'S  WHY  Fox  operators 
Jo  more  work 

Let  us  send  you  one  mir 
expense,  so  you  can  prove  these 
statement* 

At  least  send  for  our  catalogue 

Fox  Typewriter  Co. 

txx>  640  North  Front  Stieet 
Grand  Rapids,  Midi 
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The  Memoirs  of  a Baby 

By  JOSEPHINE  DASKAM 

This  "funniest  of  biographies" 
deals  with  an  every -day,  very 
human,  prankish,  beguiling 
youngster  who  has  ensconced 
himself  in  the  reader's  affections 
long  before  the  conclusion  of  his 
" memoirs."  Josephine  Duskam 
has  relegated  the  baby  to  his 
proper  sphere  bliss  and  irra- 
tionality from  which  he  winks 
and  smiles  at  the  reader  with 
charming  uu  onsequence. 

Illustrated.  Cloth,  $1.50 
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The  Last  Word 

(Continued  from  page  1615.) 

The  Phonograph  fin  a masculine  voter). 
Halt!  Well,  1 ahould  wy  I had. 

(We  stops  the  mechanism  and  continues 
tcilh  forced  calmness. 

Yea.  1 aaid  that — actually  aaid  that.  Then 
clinic  a puna*;  I remember  that  wan  a long 
one. 

[He  starts  the  mechanism  : then  stops  it. 

After  teii  minutes  or  so  it  became  unbear- 
able. 1 had  to  go  on  with  something — what 
did  I sav?  [We  starts  the  mechanism. 

The  Phonor/rajih  fin  a masculine  roier). 
Of  course  llirrr'i*  no  compulsion,  Alieia. 
You  don't  have  to  take  this  as  a regular 
out-and-out— er — 

The  Phonograph  (iu  a feminine  roier). 
I don't. 

[Wr  stops  the  mechanism  and  carefully 
turns  if  Intel:  a little  trays. 

This  is  simply  incredible!  There  must  lie 
some  mistake.  [Wr  starts  the  mrchanism. 

The  Phonograph  fin  a masculine  mice). 
Of  course  there's  no  compulsion.  Alicia. 
You  don't  have  to  take  this  as  a regular 
uut-and-out — er — 

The  Phonograph  tin  a feminine  roier), 
I don't.  (Wr  stops  the  mechanism. 

There  doesn't  seem  to  lie  any  douht  about 
it — convicted  out  of  my  own  mouth.  After 
that  [m'/dlg]  it's  all  blurred  like  in  iny 
mind,  and  I might  have  gone  on  with  any- 
thing— **  Casablanca  " or  the  multiplication 
table.  1 Heckle s»ty.  | laet’s  hear  the  worst. 

j He  starts  the  mechanism. 

The  Phonograph  firith  a loud  yatrn). 
Well.  Ally,  it's  getting  on  to  luncliron-tiine. 
Yes  or  no? 

The  Phonograph  fin  a feminine  roier ). 
Quite  impossible. 

The  Phonograph  fin  a masculine  voice). 
Beg  pardon? 

The  Phonograph  (in  a feminine  voice). 
Xo.  then. 

The  Phonograph  fin  a masculine  voice). 
That's  all  right — don't  bother. 

[Me  slops  the  mechanism. 

At  this  point  I went  out  and  slntnmrd  the 
door  behind  me, 

[We  starts  the  mrchanism,  and  the 
phonograph  faithfully  reproduces 
the  violent  closing  of  a door.  He 
slops  the  mechanism. 

That's  all  — 11  full  stop.  I had  the  last, 
word,  anyway  — a jealously  guarded  fem- 
inine prerogative.  Not  that  there’s  any  |tnr- 
tieular  comfort  in  having  it.  (Mournfully.] 
To  In*  honest.  I’m  just  the  biggest  and  most 
miserable  fool  cm  the  North-Americnn  con- 
tinent. 

[Wr  strolls  aimlessly  to  the  trindotc. 

Why.  there'*  Alicia  back  again  and  atone. 
She  is  leaning  on  the  balustrade  and  con- 
templating an  extraordinarily  distant  land- 
scape; there  ie  something  almost  pensive 
in  her  attitude  Ah.  if  I only  knew  what 
happened  after  the  slamming  of  that  fatal 
door.  [UlrNct  by  «h  illuminating  thought.] 
Is  it  possible!  There's  just  the  barest 
c-hancc — 

(Wr  guiekly  returns  to  the  table  and 
afmstrophizes  the  phonograph. 

You  were  there;  you  heard;  you  know. 
Merciful  powers!  dare  I — 

[H'iffc  sudden  resolution  hr  starts  the 
mechanism  and  listens  intently. 

Silence — more  silence.  It  sounds  like  some 
one  weeping  softly,  f suppressed  ex- 

citement.] It  is!  And  then — and  then — 

The  Phonograph  tin  a very  weak  feminine 
voice).  Jack!  [ Sobs  and  more  sobs.  J 
Jack!  Yin!  Yea!  Yes! 

|7'Ar  rreord  having  been  run  off.  the 
phonograph  stops  of  ifs  oirn  accord, 
while  uoung  Mr.  Wayne  rushes  to 
the  window. 

Oh.  Alieia!  [Wr  wares  his  hand.]  How 
d've  do? — such  11  lovely  day.  isn’t  it!  I want- 
ed to  let  you  know  that  I’m  not  off  for 
laihradnr.  after  all.  I"m  going  straight  down 
to  the  library,  and  if  you  don’t  mind— 
| pleadingly | just  one  half-minute — Alieia! 

\H>  turn*  away  from  the  window. 

|t|e**rd  girl  I slu*  understands!  [Wr  row 
templates  th>  fdioitogrnph  for  an  instant.] 
After  nlk  I might  have  known — the  last 
word,  u woman  always  has  it. 

| lie  glres  thi  phonograph  an  affection- 
ate stay  with  his  hand  and  exit  in 
haste. 

rrursts. 


Top.  IIP,. , 
letitnoi  Sole.  K» 
Unix  .X  allow  [m 


The  cumulative  skill  of  modem  shoe 
craftsmen  is  expressed  in  this  model. 
A trifle  extreme  in  style,  but  fully 
in  keeping  with  good  taste.  A rare 
union  of  service  and  elcgAnce  which 
has  won  the  favor  of  * the  roan  who 
cates.1 

sjylr  ILmis  ,h»w,  “ a til  tor  nsy 
SpikJ  (iir  U. 

Must  *lylr»  sell  tor  SA  00 

Rorsheitn  & Company 
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I ” My  salary  is  $2,500  per  year.  What  would 
become  of  my  family  should  I die  suddenly  ?” 
Free  booklet.  No  importunity. 

PENN  MUTUAL  LIFE. 

921-3-5  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Molher  and  Father 

by 

ROY  ROLFE  GILSON 

Illustrated  by  Alice  Barber  Stephens 

Roy  Rolfe  Gilson  first  published 
these  two  stories  in  Harper’s 
Magazine,  where  they  had  instant 
popularity.  They  are  here  pre- 
sented as  an  artistic  book,  exqui- 
sitely illustrated  by  Alice  Barber 
Stephens.  The  tender  nature  of 
the  tales  and  the  richness  and 
beauty  of  the  work  make  the 
volume  a rarely  appropriate 
Christmas  gift. 

Ornamented  Cloth,  Gilt  Top,  Marginal  Dec- 
orations in  hvo  colors . Uncut  Edges,  $1.25 
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Curiosities  of  the  Senses 

As  English  medical  authority  give*  an 
istmsting  account  of  some  conclusion* 
(•ached  1» y pliyaii-inn*  concerning  the  re- 
markable, though  nut  unfamiliar,  phenom- 
enon known  a*  “ Kynimthnia  " — the  associa- 
tion of  one  sensation  with  another  of  u dif- 
frmit  kind.  One  of  the  most  common  ex- 
amples is  the  shivering  sensation  felt  by 
runny  person*  mi  hearing  the  Mpienk  of  a 
pencil  drawn  aero**  a slate.  Others  have 
th«*ir  teeth  put  on  edge  hy  the  filing  of  a 
*4i  vv.  Such  sensations  are  described  a* 

*’  Hound-feeling.”  Color-hearing — or  souml- 
M*«‘»njr,  a*  it  i*  sometimes  called — is  a rarer 
f«»rm  <>f  syna-sthesia.  It  consist*  in  the  as- 
.xot-iat  i<>n  of  color  with  amne  definite  sound. 
These  color  sensations  arc  constant-  in  the 
fjcrson.  hut  vary  considerably  in  dilTer- 
ent  individuals.  For  example,  the  sound  of 
tlt<*  vowel  "a”  may  Is*  red  to  one  person, 
blue  to  another,  and  black  to  a third.  When 
litfht.  instead  of  color,  is  a*siK-iatcd  with 
sound,  the  phenomenon  is  known  as 
" phot  ism**;  on  the  other  hand,  when  a 
color  or  some  definite  image  suggests  a 
souml.  the  condition  is  termed  " piionistn.” 
A (singular  case  i*  recorded  of  a clergy- 
man  who,  with  his  three  children,  was  af- 
fected in  this  manner.  Since  early  child- 
hood the  father  had  associated  the  sound 
• •f  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  with  a par- 
ticular color.  The  letter*  f,  j,  k,  r,  and  x, 
for  instance,  were  reddish  brown  : o and  c 
were  white:  a.  d.  g.  n.  s.  q.  and  u were  trans- 
parent. The  remaining  letters  were  of  a 
dull  lend  color,  shading  down  to  black. 
Whole  words  received  a dominant  color  from 
their  capital  letters.  When  a child  he  was 
laughed  at  bemuse  he  asked  why  a certain 
bay  horse  was  given  " the  white  name  of 
Charlie.” 

In  the  ease  of  one  of  hi*  daughters,  who 
whs  musical,  the  higher  tones  were  of  light 
color,  the  deeper  one*  dark,  the  deepest, 
black,  on  whatever  instrument  they  were 
sounded. 

For  some  person * the  combined  tones  of 
nn  orchestra  have  permanent  color  cor- 
resnondence*.  Thu*  for  one  listener  the 
prelude  to  Wagner'*  "Tristan  und  Isolde” 
is  prevailingly  orange  in  color : and  a well- 
known  woman  musician  says  that  she  al- 
ways sees  the  “ Itlieingold  prelude,  which 
might  reasonably  suggest  the  green  of  deep 
waters,  as  of  a rich  purple  color. 


Ancient  Science 

Ax  Egyptologist  and  an  Assyriologist 
were  disputing  about  the  relative  advance- 
ment of  the  two  aneient  peoples  whom  they 
were  studying. 

“Why,  sir."  said  the  Egyptologist,  “do 
you  know*  that  there  have  licen  found  in 
Egypt  remains  of  wires  which  prove  that 
they  understood  electricity T” 

“ Humph!  ' otmerved  the  Assyriologist. 
“ We  don't  find  any  wires  in  Assyria,  ami 
that  shows  they  understood  wireless  teleg- 
raphy." 


Tactics 

DuiA-raaoKAXT  (>"  mm  recruit,  trho  is 
ntnm  in  grouping  the  I nr  lira!  •/•  tailuf.  " Now, 
Murphy,  how  would  you  u*e  your  sword  if 
your  opponent  feinted !" 

Mi-kimiy.  " Begomi.  I'd  just  tickle  him 
with  the  p’int  of  it  to  see  if  he  was  uhfter 
fakin’.” 


Accuracy 

A CKKTATX  well-known  author  has  always 
professed  astonishment  at  the  unfailing 
memory  of  the  attendants  who  stand  at 
hotel  dining  rooms,  receive  the  hats  of  the 
guests  a*  they  enter,  and  unerringly  re- 
turn them  to  their  proper  owners  a*  they 
come  out.  One  day  on  leaving  the  dining- 
room of  n large  summer  hotel  he  stopped 
and  Miokc  with  the  attendant  who  hud 
liiindt-d  him  hi*  hat  from  among  a hundred 
other*.  “ How  do  you  know,"  lie  a-ked  him, 
“ that  this  is  my  hair" 

" I don't  know,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

" Then  why  did  you  give  it  to  me!" 

“ because  you  bunded  it  to  me,  sir." 
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American  Diplomacy 

ITS  SPIRIT  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS 

by 

JOHN  BASSETT  MOORE 

Author  ef 

and  fulertlale  Erudition,"  " Jfhtorj  and 
Dt aril  of  laltranllonal  Arbitration,"  Eu. 

For  years  Professor  Moore  lias  lx?en 
regarded  as  being  the  highest  living  au- 
thority concerning  the  history’  nf  Ameri- 
can diplomacy.  This  series  of  papers 
on  American  diplomacy  has  commanded 
wide  attention,  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe  as  well, 
and  places  many  historical  facts  before 
the  reading  public  for  the  first  time. 
It  shows  how  from  the  very  first  the 
American  policy  has  been  to  negotiate 
treaties  and  carry  on  international  busi- 
ness fairly,  squarely,  and  aboveboard; 
and  it  unfolds  and  expounds  in  a clear 
and  connected  form  the  distinctive  princi- 
ples and  policies  the  maintenance  of 
which  has  caused  American  diplomacy  to 
be  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  great  form- 
ative forces  in  modem  history. 

With  Sixteen  Portraits.  Creftim  Svo.  Cloth.  $2.00 net 
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^ Liquor  »nd 
Drug  Using 

A scientific  remedy  which  has  been 
skilfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  25  years. 
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tactful. 

Weary  Willie:  “Got  a match  about  you  pard?" 


are  the  original  bottled  Cock* 
'"ils.  made  of  the  choicest 
"Id  liquors  and  thoroughlx 
nged  b.forc  bottling.  | hex 
. hear  the  same  relation  to 
Coiktails  on  the  Hall  ,V*,k 
m I nglard  and  the  Stirling 
in  A rr erica  do  to  silver, 
i "hen  other  brands  arc 
offered  it  is  for  the  pu.ro*, 
nt  larger  profit.  |>rrr*rd 
t lun  Cocktails  and  gel  the 
| rest.  Seven  kinds. 

G.  F.  HEUBLEIN  i-  BRO. 
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Infancy  and  Childhood 


By 


FRANCES  FISHER  WOOD 


A valuable  h-mti  that  di  '.iM  he  jn 
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Has  Stood  The 
Test  c f Time 


and  won  universal  popi 
lar  approval.  Oldest  and 
most  f.imniis  in  the  work! 
Best  for  all  uses.  Sold  by 
leading  dealers  everywhere. 
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CANAAN 

By 

TARKINGTON 

ume  of  enthusiasm  and  praise  which  has 
ial  publication  of  the  story  in  HARPER’S 
warrants  the  assertion  that  this  is  the 
greatest  novel  that  Booth  Tarkington  has  written. 

It  is  the  story  of  the  winning  of  a woman  and  the  winning  of  honor. 

The  scenes  are  dramatic  and  real.  The  heroine  is  a girl  of  charm  and 
character — a girl  not  easy  tit  win,  but  wel!  worth  the  winning. 

IJ  Other  works  of  Mr.  Tarkington's  have  shown  delightful  imagination, 
delicate  sensibility',  and  strength  of  plot  and  construction;  but  in  this 
latest  story  all  these  qualities  we  so  admire  are  welded  into  one,  resulting 
in  a story  so  overmastering  in  its  intensity  of  interest,  so  sweeping  in 
sympathetic  enthusiasm,  that  the  reader,  carried  away  in  spite  of 
himself,  forgets  all  but  the  fortunes  of  Her  and  of  Him,  the  woman 
and  the  man  to  whom  the  author  has  given  life. 

Illustrated.  Price,  $1.50 
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Taste 


The  full  flavor  of  Schlitz 
is  unequaled— even  in  the 
old  world  brews. 

No  barley,  no  hops,  no 
yeast  in  existence  is  better  than 
we  use. 

Then  we  double  the  neces- 
sary cost  of  our  brewing  to 
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COMMENT 

We  are  amazed  to  learn  upon  good  authority  that  there 
have  developed  two  phases  of  the  insurance  situation  which 
seriously  reflect  upon  the  hard  sense  of  a good  many  pre- 
sumably intelligent  Americans.  (1)  Hundreds,  even  thou- 
sands, are  permitting  their  policies  to  lapse.  Tina  ia  ao  stupid 
as  to  be.  from  the  standpoint  of  pure  self-interest,  almost 
criminal.  There  is  no  question  and  has  been  aud  cun  be 
no  question  of  the  solvency  of  the  companies.  Enough  has 
developed  to  prove  beyond  the  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  total 
of  moneys  wasted  and  not  earned  that  might  hove  been  earned 
is  a bagatelle  in  proportion  to  the  enormous  assets.  Every 
dollar  of  insurance  outstanding  is  good  ns  gold  whether  a new 
policy  ever  be  written  or  not.  It  is  the  uttermost  folly, 
therefore,  for  any  one  to  sacrifice  the  slightest  portion  of 
what  he  lies  paid  in.  To  continue  the  payment  of  premiums 
and  demand  restitution  and  reform  is  the  only  sane  policy. 
(2)  Thousands  of  policy-holders  are  sending  their  proxies 
to  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  They  would  better  send  them  to  the 
•levil  himself.  If  the  wit  of  man  were  exercise*!  to  find  a 
way'  to  wreck,  if  possible,  a solvent  concern,  one  more  effective 
than  this  could  not  Ik*  devised.  No  right-thinking  person 
can  condone  proven  offences,  but  such  a jump  as  this  would 
Im*  from  the  frying-pan.  not  into  the  fire,  but  into  the  hottom- 
les*  pit.  That  sane  beings  to  any  number  likely  to  prove 
adequate  to  his  purjMise  should  intrust  their  property  and  the 
future  susteuanee  of  their  beneficiaries  to  a professionally 
unscrupulous  speculator  seems  incredible.  Ami  yet  the  danger 
i?  suid  to  be  real  ami  imminent.  We  hope  and  believe  it  is 
magnified  by  unwarranted  boastfulness  on  the  one  hand 
and  by  distorted  imagination  on  the  other.  But  the  interests 
involved  are  so  vast  and  so  widespread  that  no  (mtriotic  cit- 
izen should  spare  any  possible  effort  to  save  credulous  thou- 
sands from  tlie  inevitable  consequences  of  their  own  rash 
action.  If  it  be  possibly  true  that  insurance  officials  have 
become  so  discredited  as  to  be  impotent  in  withstanding  the 
force  of  a wave  of  insanity,  it  is  high  time  for  the  formation 
of  a National  Vigilance  Committee  in  the  interest  of  the 
whole  people. 


Mr.  Jamkh  II  a/en  TJydr,  lately  vice-president  of  the 
Equitable  Life,  did  well  by  himself  ami  by  the  community 
in  his  testimonv  on  No* ember  14  before  the  Armktrono 
committee.  As  a witness  he  was  candid,  calm,  and  sweet- 
tempered.  and  he  gave,  with  apparent  willingness,  a great, 
ih'al  of  valuable  information.  No  single  portion  of  his  testi- 
mony excelled  in  importance  his  disclosures  about  the  set- 
tlement of  the  hursuit  brought  hy  Benjamin  OdE-LL,  while 
still  Governor  of  Now  York,  to  recover  losses  made  in  a 
speculative  investment  in  ship-building  securities.  In  1003 
fho  Governor  bought  some  bonds  of  the  I’nitod  States  Ship- 
building Company.  Instead  of  going  up.  as  he  exjKs-lod. 
they  went  down.  He  brought  suit  against  the  Mercantile 


Trust  Company  to  recover  hi*  losses  on  them.  There  was 
nothing  immediately  improper  in  that.  But  Mr.  Hydk  testi- 
fied that  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company,  under  advice  of 
counsel,  settled  the  Governor’s  suit  by  paying  him  175,000, 
and  that  the  consideration  which  induced  this  course  was 
not  the  merits  of  his  ease,  but  a threat  that  the  Legislature 
would  take  away  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company's  charter. 
The  evidence  that  the  threat  had  a substantial  basis  appears 
in  the  record  that  on  March  3,  1904,  Senator  Ambler,  of 
Columbia  County.  Governor  Odeli.'s  personal  friend,  intro- 
duced in  the  Legislature  a bill  to  repeal  the  act  of  incorpora- 
tion (parsed  in  1868)  under  which  the  Mercantile  Trust 
Company  does  business.  The  trust  company  paid  the  Gov- 
ernor STo.OOO;  the  Governor  took  the  money  and  kept  hit 
bonds,  and  the  Amiilku  bill  never  got  out  of  the  judiciary 
committee  of  the  New  York  State  Senate  to  which  it  had 
been  referred.  Mr.  Hyde's  testimony  puts  on  record  a story 
which  baa  long  been  widely  known.  The  unavoidable  infer- 
ence from  it  is  that  Governor  Odell  used  the  Legislature 
of  New  York  as  his  tool  to  compel  the  Mercantile  Trust 
Company  to  make  good  to  him  his  losses  in  a Wall  Street 
speculation. 

We  have  in  this  sworn  testimony  of  Mr.  Hydk  a very  im- 
portant demonstration  of  the  methods  and  ethical  standards 
of  the  present  ruler  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Hyde's  story  is  entirely  consistent  with  the 
known  character  of  Bkx.iamin  Odell.  He  is  such  a man 
as  Mr.  Hti)K8  ftorjr  proclaims  him  to  be.  What  do  the  Re- 
publicans in  this  State  propose  to  do  about  him?  If  he 
continues  to  control  their  organization  and  their  Legislature, 
they  can  count  with  absolute  certainty  on  swift  and  oblitera- 
ting political  *lefeai.  Tlie  people  of  the  State  in  their  present 
temper  will  not  put  up  with  Odell.  He  must  be  pitched 
cleau  out  of  Republican  polities.  The  vote  that  Mr.  Hearmt 
got  for  Mayor  of  New  York  shows  that  these  are  extremely 
restless  times.  The  people,  profoundly  sick  of  graft  aud 
grafters,  demand  clean  government.  If  they  can’*  get  it 
under  safe  leaders,  they  will  try  for  it  under  any  leaders 
that  can  win.  It  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  Republican 
party  in  New  York  to  throw  its  Jonahs  overboard,  to  cleanse 
itself  from  grafters,  wrest  its  organization  from  Odkll  and 
all  his  like,  read  tlie  riot  act  to  its  legislators,  and  offer  the 
honest  and  conservative  voters  of  the  State  a party  fit  to  act 
with.  Now,  then.  Governor  Hkxun*,  here  is  your  opportunity! 
Do  the  duty  that  you  owe  to  the  people  of  the  Slate!  Drive 
Odkll  ami  his  henchmen  out!  The  greatest  service  you  can  do 
the  Republican  party  in  New  York  is  to  forget  that  you  have 
a party,  ami  constrain  yourself  with  absolute  and  searching 
devotion  to  honest  administration,  the  elimination  of  un- 
worthy officeholders,  and  the  suppression  of  every  kind  of 
graft.  The  interests  of  the  Republican  party  in  this  State 
and  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  State  are  absolutely 
identical.  A*  you  best  serve  the  people  you  will  best  serve 
the  party.  The  blood  of  the  voters  is  up.  If  they  cannot  got 
good  government  from  you  and  yours,  they  will  look  hard  for 
it  elsewhere.  They  cannot  get  it  from  the  Republican  party 
until  it  pitches  out  Odell. 

The  extent  of  the  revolt  against  party  boMes  and  machines 
was  but  imperfectly  indicated  when  the  last  number  of  this 
journal  went  to  press.  In  Boston  the  successful  candidate 
for  District  Attorney  performed  precisely  the  same  task  that 
was  originally  undertaken  by  Mr.  Jerome,  the  task.  • 
of  beating  huh  the  Republican  and  Democratic  m ! . 

Til  fact,  the  Boston  man  did  better,  because  bis  • > n« 

was  the  nominee  of  both  machines  and  supporter'  |.v 
all  the  newspaper*.  In  Son  Francisco  the  n*pr*.  • > . 
union  lalior  captured  the  Mayoralty  over  th«  ' -mi  • of 
Republican  and  Democratic  fusion ists.  In  Oh  a- 
was  the  Coy  machine  demolished  in  Cincinnati,  thr*  » I.- 
ont  the  State  tlie  formidable  machine  constructed  by  th>:  I 
Senator  IIvxya  was  shattered.  That  Mr.  John  M.  PaTTMox 
would  have  n plurality  of  some  4 1 ,noo  over  Governor  Herrick 
would  have  seemed  incredible  a month  ago  to  those  who  recall 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  carried  Ohio  last  year  hy  more  than 

255.000,  Still  more  astounding  is  the  overthrow  in  Penn- 

sylvania, where  in  li»o4  Mr.  Roosevelt  hud  a plurality  of 

506.000.  Now  Mr.  Berry,  the  Democratic  nominee  for  State 
Treasurer,  who  in  Philadelphia  received  the  support  of  the 
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triumphant  City  party,  has  85,000  plurality.  In  Maryland 
the  Pob  amendment,  which  was  intended  to  disfranchise 
negroes,  but  which  would  also  have  deprived  white  illiterates 
of  the  suffrage,  was  decisively  beaten,  and  there  seems  to  bo 
no  doubt  that  the  Republicans  will  have  a majority  of  the 
Legislature  on  joint  ballot,  if  not  of  each  House  separately. 
If,  then.  Senator  Gorman  carries  out  the  declaration  made 
by  him  before  the  election,  he  will  follow  the  example  of 
Mr.  Cox,  the  Cincinnati  boss,  and  retire  to  private  life.  In 
Massachusetts,  where  Inst  year  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  a plurality 
of  93.000.  Mr.  Oi'ltn,  the  Republican  nominee  for  the  Gov- 
ernorship, now  outstrips  his  Democratic  opponent  by  23,000, 
but  Mr.  Whitney,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governorship, was  less  than  2000  votes  behind  Mr. 
Dbapek,  who  personified  Senator  Loooe’s  antirevision  views. 
Tinier  the  circumstances,  tin*  Senator’s  hold  upon  the  lender- 
ship  of  the  Republican  party  in  his  State  seems  likely  to  be 
seriously  shaken.  As  we  pointed  out  last  week,  the  victories 
of  Mayor  Fagan  in  Jersey  City  and  of  State-Senator  Cobby 
in  Essex  County,  New  Jersey,  were  also  due  to  popular  up- 
risings against  bosses  and  machines. 


What  is  likely  to  be  the  structural  outcome  of  the  wide- 
spread dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  party  machinery? 
Will  there  be  new  bosses  and  reconstructed  machines?  Or 
will  the  boss,  considered  as  nn  institution,  be  dethroned  every- 
where'. and  the  whole  system  of  nominations  by  party  con- 
ventions be  discarded,  just  as  the  old  method  of  nominating 
Presidents  by  Congressional  caucuses  came  definitely  to  an 
end  in  the  third  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century?  These 
are,  of  course,  much  broader  questions  than  the  obvious  in- 
quiry whether  the  mode  of  balloting  now  followed  in  the 
State  of  New  York  ouebt  not  to  he  amended.  All  fair-minded 
men  will  agree  that  the  latter  inquiry  should  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  though  the  effort  to  make  it  easier  for  a 
voter  to  express  his  wishes  may  he  blocked  by  ox-Governor 
Odell,  who  seems  likely  to  control  the  next  Legislature,  It 
is  preposterous  that  the  concerted  and  persistent  efforts  of 
almost  ail  the  daily  newspapers  in  New  York  city  should 
have  been  needed  to  instruct  electors  how  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Jerome  without  at  the  same  time  violating  provisions  of  the 
electoral  law,  and  thus  rendering  their  ballots  null  and  void. 
Even  among  persons  supposed  to  he  well  informed  there  seems 
to  have  been  grave  doubt  whether  a voter  did  not  vitiate  his 
ballot  by  making  a cross  in  the  circle  over  the  Jerome  column 
and  another  cross  in  ihe  circle  over  a column  containing 
cither  the  McClellan,  Ivins,  or  II karst  ticket  About  a 
voter’s  intention  in  such  a case  there  could  be  no  misappre- 
hension. Tie  evidently  desired  that  Mr.  Jerome  should  he 
chosen  District  Attorney,  but  that  the  candidates  fur  all 
other  offices  on  the  party  ticket  marked  by  him  should  bo 
successful.  We  observe  that  the  Attorney -General  of  the 
State  holds  that  a ballot  so  marked  should  have  been  so 
counted  as  to  make  good  the  voter’s  unmistakable  design. 
We  lenrn  with  satisfaction  that  the  Citizens’  Union  will 
petition  the  next  Legislature  to  remodel  our  ballot  law  on 
the  pattern  of  the  Massachusetts  statute,  which  prescribes 
that  the  voter  must  put  a mark  before  the  name  of  his  favorite 
candidate  for  pnch  office.  It  should  be  possible  to  hit  upon 
some  way  of  neutralizing  the  objection  to  this  method  of 
voting,  which  is  that  an  illiterate  person  might  be  unable 
to  distinguish  the  name  of  his  favorite  candidate  from  that 
of  his  opponent.  For  instance,  the  party  emblem,  intended 
to  guide  the  illiterate  voter,  might  he  placed  between  each 
candidate’s  name  and  the  voting  square  in  which  the  mark 
is  to  be  made. 


Not  only  is  the  New  York  legislature  certain  to  he  urged 
so  to  modify  the  ballot  us  to  render  it  easy  for  an  elector  to 
vote  a split  ticket  while  at  tin*  same  time  guarding  against 
disqualifying  the*  illiterates;  not  only  will  it  be  celled  Upon 
to  place  upon  the  statute-book  the  anti  eorrupt-practiecs 
legislation  advocated  by  Hon.  Perry  Belmont  last  year;  hut 
it  will  also  be  invited  to  consider  whether  the  interposition 
of  bosses  and  machines  may  not  he  abolished  altogether 
through  a statute  facilitating  the  direct  nomination  of  can- 
didates for  office  hy  the  people  at  the  primaries.  Nobody  can 
now  doubt  that  if  the  law  had  provided  that  nominations 
for  the  office  of  District  Attorney  should  lie  made  at  the 
primaries,  Mr.  Jerome,  by  an  immense  majority,  would  have 


been  the  nominee  of  his  follow  citizens.  The  subsequent 
election  would  merely  have  registered  the  people’s  will.  It 
may  not  he  generally  known  that  a movement,  for  the  naming 
of  all  candidates  for  municipal  and  State  offices  at  primary 
elections  has  been  going  on  for  years  in  »New  York  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Direct  Nomination  League.  That  move- 
ment will  be  immensely  strengthened  by  thp  flagrant  blun- 
ders made  this  year  by  the  leaders  of  both  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  machines  and  by  the  doubtful  issue  of  the 
contest  for  the  Mayoralty.  It  is  well  known  that  for  some, 
tune  the  party  bos-*  has  become  extinct  in  certain  Stales. 
Thus  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tions for  State  offices  arc  settled  at  the  primaries.  Practical- 
ly, too,  it  is  determined  at  the  primaries  who  shall  represent 
the  State  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Democratic  legis- 
lators no  more  dare  to  disobey  the  popular  will  expressed 
at  the  primaries  than  Presidential  electors  would  veuture 
to  give  the  Presidency  to  any  one  except  the  man  whom  they 
were  chosen  to  support.  It  is  at  the  primaries  that  the  Demo- 
crats of  Georgia  decide  whether  they  desire  to  be  represented 
in  the  United  States  Senate  hy  Mr.  Hoke  Smith  or  Mr. 
Clark  Howell.  The  «utw  practice  is  followed  by  Democrats 
in  Virginia,  and  has  been  adopted  hy  Republicans  in  Wis- 
consin. In  New  Jer*y  ilso,  the  other  day,  Mr.  Colby 
pointed  out  to  his  Republican  fellow  citizens  that  the  law 
concerning  primaries,  though  by  no  means  intended  to  sub- 
vert bosses  and  machines,  did,  as  a matter  of  fact,  permit 
Ihe  voters  to  declare  their  preferences  for  the  party  nominee 
for  State  Senator  from  Essex  County,  and  thus  to  bind 
morally  the  delegates  to  the  county  convention  to  respect 
their  wishes.  The  result  of  Mr.  Colby’s  appeal  to  his  fellow 
Republicans  was  a resolve  on  their  part  to  exercise  their 
statutory  power;  and  instead  of  only  eight  or  ten  per  cent, 
of  them  troubling  themselves  to  go  to  primury  meetings, 
there  was  an  attendance  of  eighty  per  cent.  Thus  was  the 
nomination  for  State  Senator  secured  in  the  teeth  of  tlie 
machine.  What  was  done  in  Newark  could  be  done  in  New 
York  city. 


The  progress  of  reform  in  Russia  continues  to  be  per- 
turbed hut,  on  the  whole,  hopeful.  The  latest  addition  to 
Count  Witte’s  troubles  is  "aused  hy  the  concerted  and  vehe- 
ment demands  of  the  Poles  for  a measure  of  autonomy  cor- 
responding to  that  just  con  •eded  to  the  Finns.  As  we  pointed 
out  last,  week,  the  Poles  have  a strong  moral  claim  to  a 
restitution  of  the  local  self-government  which  was  guaranteed 
to  them  in  1815  by  Alexander  I.,  when,  in  pursuance  of  an 
arrangement  made  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  he  assumed 
the  title  of  King  or  Czar  of  Poland.  It  is  now  plain  that 
the  Poles  will  not  secure  sv.ch  a restitution  without  a success- 
ful fight,  for,  by  a ukase  of  Nicholas  II.,  issued  on  Novem- 
ber 13,  martial  law  was  proclaimed  throughout  the  provinces 
of  the  Vistula,  and  it  was  announced  that  the  religions  ami 
civil  privileges,  including  the  right  to  he  represented  in  the 
forthcoming  state  Ilouiriu,  or  national  assembly,  which  on 
October  30  were  conceded  to  Polish  iis  well  as  to  Russian  sub- 
jects, would  be  suspended  until  thp  agitation  for  autonomy 
should  have  subsided.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
Poles  will  consider  half  a loaf  better  than  no  bread  at  all. 


Meanwhile,  it  i*  but  just  to  say  that,  from  a Russian  point 
of  view,  »be  circumstances  are  materially  different  in  the 
eases  of  Finland  and  of  Poland.  The  Finns  never  lost  by 
insurrection  the  constitutional  rights  which  the  ln«t  five 
Czars,  including  Niciiola:  II..  swore  to  respect  in  Finland, 
and  whieh  the  grand  duchy  retained  intact  up  to  1899.  In 
1-832,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Poles,  hy  insurrection,  forfeited 
the  Constitution  granted  hy  ALEXANDER  I.;  and  in  1*454, 
after  the  suppression  of  their  next  revolt,  even  the  distinctive 
name  “ Kingdom  of  Poland ” disappears!  from  Russian  of- 
ficial documents.  Tin*  Poles,  therefore,  cannot  invoke  that 
prescriptive  right  which  constitutes  one  of  the  Finns’  strong- 
est strong  titles  to  autonomy.  There  i«  another  and  a potent 
tenson  why  not  only  the  Russian  government,  hut  even  Russian 
liberals,  may  feel  that  rho  local  self-government  whieh  may 
be  safely  restored  to  Finland  could  not  without  gTave  danger 
be  grunted  to  the  Poles.  The  greatness  of  Russia  under 
Ovtherink  IT.  and  Alexander  I.  was  in  no  wise  impaired 
by  the  complete  independence  of  Finland,  whereas  an  inde- 
pendent Poland— Polish  futonomy  would  almost  certainly 
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drift  toward  independence-— would  constitute  a formidable 
barrier  between  Russia  and  central  Europe  and  a grave 
obstacle  to  the  fulfilment  of  pan-Slavonic  aspirations  in  tin* 
Balkan  Peninsula.  In  other  words,  while  Russian  liberals 
an*  perfectly  willing  that  the  Poles  shall  be  us  free  as  them- 
selves, they  do  not  wish  to  see  their  country  dismembered 
on  its  most  vulnerable  side.  This  feeling  is  ns  reasonable 
and  legitimate  as  is  the  craving  of  the  Pules  to  witness  a 
resurrection  of  their  nationality.  It  behoove*  us  ns  on- 
lookers to  try  to  be  fair  to  both  peoples.  It  may  help  us  to 
do  so  if  we  ask  ourselves  whether  the  French  republicans  of 
1703-05  would  have  tolerated  an  assertion  of  autonomy  by 
French  Flanders,  by  Alsace,  or  by  Provence.  For  an  answer 
we  need  hot.  recall  the  ruthless  way  in  which  the  Jacobins 
were  impelled  by  an  instinct  of  self-preservation  to  stamp  out 
all  decentralizing  projects. 


We  haw  to  record  a second  judicious  move  made  by  Secre- 
tary Root  since  his  assumption  of  the  headship  of  the  State 
Department.  The  first  desideratum,  as  we  pointed  out,  was 
to  purge  the  Department  itself  of  siuecurists,  super- 
numeraries, senilitics,  and  malingerers;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
scTatw*  off  the  Titc  Barnacles.  It  hail  come  to  be  notorious 
that  under  the  operation  of  the  civil  service  rules  the  offi- 
cials of  the  State  Department  were  characterized  by  Chinese 
immobility:  few  died  and  none  resigned.  The  means  of 
purgation,  invigoratiou,  and  discipline  were  secured,  as  we 
have  formerly  said,  by  an  executive  order  conferring  upon 
the  President  and  the  heads  of  departments  the  power  of 
summary  removal.  It  has  long  been  recognised  that  the 
diplomatic  service  at  large  was  ns  much  ill  need  of  reform 
as  the  central  department  itself.  What  was  the  use  of  calling 
upon  our  consular  representative*  to  vie  with  their  German 
colleague*  and  secure  for  the  United  State*  a fair  share  of 
foreign  trade  when  few  of  them  possessed  the  fundamental 
key  to  business — a knowledge  of  tin*  language  of  the  country 
to  which  they  were  sent.  Other  things  being  equal,  it  is 
reasonable  enough  that  legitimate  and  effective  political 
service  should  be  rewarded  by  a consulate  in  France,  for 
example;  but  things  are  not  equal  |f,  of  two  applicant*,  one 
speak*  French  anti  the  other  does  not.  The  invigorating 
process  has  now  been  extended  to  our  consular  and  also 
our  diplomatic  aervicc  by  a new  executive  order,  requir- 
ing not  only  the  minor  consular  agents,  earning  $2500  or  less, 
hut  all  consular  representatives  of  the  United  State*,  to 
qualify  for  their  respective  posts  by  passing  examinations 
calculate!  to  test  their  educational  fitness.  We  take  for 
granted  that  henceforth,  in  pursuance  of  this  order,  the  con- 
sul-general nt  Paris  will  have  to  speak  French;  the  consul- 
general  at  Berlin,  German;  and  the  consul-general  at  Rome. 
Italian.  Whether  the  consul-general  at  St.  Petersburg  will 
be  required  to  speak  Russian  we  know  not ; and  we  assume 
that  the  consul-general  at  Constantinople  will  not  he  expected 
to  speak  Turkish,  or  the  consul-general  at  Shanghai,  Chinese. 


We  observe  that  by  the  same  executive  order  all  secretaries 
of  legation  will  hereafter  have  to  pass  an  examination,  one 
of  the  conditions  of  which  will  be  proficiency  in  at  least  one 
foreign  tongue.  The  regulation  needs  no  defending.  It  is 
preposterous  that  our  Paris  embassy  should  need  to  employ 
a Frenchman  for  interpreter;  or  our  Berlin  embassy,  u Ger- 
man. Such  has  often  hepn  the  case,  however,  although,  for- 
tunately, Ambassador  Porter  spoke  French  admirably,  and 
Ambassador  White  was  familiar  with  the  German  tongue. 
We  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  our  ambassador*  or 
minister*  should  always  speak  the  language  of  the  country 
to  which  they  are  accredited.  Such  u rule  would  he,  of 
course,  impracticable  in  the  ease  of  Russia,  Turkey,  Persia, 
China,  and  Japan,  to  say  nothing  of  Rumania.  Scrvia,  Bul- 
garia, Morocco,  and  Siam.  Some  of  the  most  memorable 
services  for  which  our  republic  ha*  cause  to  thank  its  rep- 
resentatives abroad  have  been  rendered  by  citizens  who  spoke 
no  tongue  except  their  own.  Never,  for  example,  since  the 
negotiation  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  lias  a United  State* 
minister  at  Pari*  had  a better  chance  to  distinguish  himself 
than  was  splendidly  turned  to  account  by  Emir  B.  Wakii- 
iti’RVR  during  the  Frattco-Pruasian  war  anil  the  Commune. 
Yet  when  Mr.  Wisiint  RVg’s  nomination  to  the  post  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate,  the  sarcastic  remark  was  made  by 


Senator  Fessenden  that  it  might  lie  well  if  our  ministers 
abroad  were  44  able  to  speak  at  least  one  language — say,  Eng- 
lish.” 


The  systematic  interchange  of  Gorman  and  American  pro- 
fessors is  now  well  under  way.  .Tavikh  Speyer,  of  New  York, 
has  given  $50,000  to  establish  a Theodore  Roosevelt  Pro- 
fessorship of  American  History  and  Institution*  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  ami  in  return  the  German  government 
is  to  found  at  Columbia  University  a Professorship  of  Ger- 
man History  and  Institutions.  Meanwhile,  Professor  Ost- 
tt'ALD,  tlie  great  authority  in  chemistry  at  the  University  of 
Impair,  ha*  arrived  in  the  United  State*  for  the  purpose  of 
delivering  a series  of  lecture*  nt  Harvard,  and  Professor 
Peabody,  of  the  latter  seat  of  learning,  will  go  presently  to 
Berlin,  there  to  expound  to  German  students  his  conception 
of  Christian  moral*.  In  the  course  of  the  winter.  Professor 
Dkmtjwch.  the  well-known  A**yriologi»t  of  Berlin  University, 
will  discuss  the  discoveries  in  Babylonia  at  the  Iceland  Stan- 
ford Junior  University,  and.  simultaneously.  Professor  J. 
Laurence  Lauohlix,  of  tlie  Chicago  University,  will  lecture 
on  American  aspect*  of  political  economy  in  Germany.  Em- 
peror Wiixiam  make*  no  secret  of  hi*  motive  in  promoting 
earnestly  this  interchange  of  professors.  lie  is  impelled  by 
the  belief  that  in  tlii*  way  ultimately  will  lie  created  a deep 
ami  broad  current  of  sympathy  Viet  ween  the  fJite  of  German 
r.nd  American  young  manhood. 


It  is  not  now  and  never  ha*  been  necessary  to  bribe 
American*  to  go  to  Germany  with  a view  of  supplementing 
their  collegiate  education.  At  the  date — some  time  lx- fore 
the  civil  war — when  Charlkh  AsTon  Bristed  took  a degree 
at  Cambridge,  no  Americans  had  graduated  for  many  years 
nt  either  of  tin*  great  English  universities.  On  the  other 
hand,  not  a few  Americans  had  pursued  postgraduate  studies 
in  Germany.  Among  the  ante-bellum  students  in  German 
universities  who  subsequently  became  distinguislied  may  be 
mentioned  the  historian  John  Lotiiroi*  Motley,  who  was  to 
be  United  State*  minister  at  Vienna  and  at  the  eourt  of  St. 
James’*,  and  William  Watson  Goodwin,  author  of  the  Greek 
grammar  now  used  extensively  on  hoth  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  long  professor  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature  in 
Harvard  University.  At  present  in  the  University  of  Berlin 
from  2W0  to  800  American*  are  registered  every  semester, 
and  there  is  an  Ameriean  colony  in  many  another  German 
sent  of  learning,  including  particularly  Lripaic,  Jena,  Ilehlel- 
lierg,  Gottingen,  and  Halle.  Even  of  Ameriean  women,  not 
a few  are  enrolled  among  the  German  student*.  There  are 
almost  always  ten  or  twelve  of  them  in  the  Berlin  University, 
and  some  of  them  have  acquitted  themselves  with  remark- 
able credit. 


Brand  WiiiTLOUK,  the  novelist  who  was  elected  Mayor  of 
Toledo,  nnd  upmi  whom  the  mantle  of  Sam  Jones  is  supposed 
to  have  fallen,  is  not.  of  course,  the  only  Ameriean  man  of  let- 
ters who  has  combined  literature  with  politics.  Booth  Tark- 
i noton  ha*  been  to  the  Indiana  legislature  and  Winston 
Churchill  to  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire.  Since  Joel 
Barlow,  author  of  tlie  long-forgotten  but  once  admired  “Co- 
lumbiad.”  was  made  United  Stall1*  minister  to  France,  the  list 
of  office-holding  American  writers  lias  included  W vniiinuton 
Irvixu,  James  K.  Paulding,  George  Bancroft,  Edward 
Everett,  John  Bigelow,  George  P.  Marrii,  John  Lothrop 
Motley,  George  II.  Borer,  Bayard  Tavlor,  James  Russell 
Lowell,  John  ITay.  Arthur  S.  Hardy,  and  others 
— W hitei.aw  Rkip  only  the  other  day  was  made  am- 
hns-ndor  to  the  court  of  St.  James's — while  the  names  of 
those  wImi  have  held  consulate*  ia  legion.  It  will  suffice  to 
mention  Nathaniel  IJawtiiorne.  consul  at  Liverpool,  and 
William  D.  Howells,  consul  nt  Venice.  We  scarcely  need 
recall  that  President  Roosevelt  and  Senator  1-odge  had  both 
made  themselves  known  to  their  countrymen  by  historical 
writings  before  they  acquired  high  political  office. 

The  discussion  of  race  suicide — that  is  to  say.  the  deliberate 
restriction  of  the  size  r>f  families  which  is  denounced  with 
so  mtieh  vehemence  by  President  Roosevelt — shows  no  sign 
of  abatement  on  cither  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  other  day 
the  Mayor  of  Huddersfield,  one  Benjamin  Broadbknt,  an- 
nounced the  success  of  a scheme  inaugurated  in  November. 
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1904,  tbo  capital  feature  of  which  was  the  promise  of  five 
dollars  to  the  parents  of  every  baby  which  should  be  born 
during  his  year  ill  office  and  live  twelve  mouths.  It  seems 
that  the  infantile  mortality  in  the  district  wherein  the  scheme 
was  carried  out  was  only  54  per  thousand,  as  against  150 
per  thousand  for  the  wholu  United  Kingdom,  and  against 
122  per  thousand  for  the  district  before  the  introduction  of 
Mr.  Broaubest'b  plan.  The  object  of  deferring  the  payment 
of  tin*  prize  for  u twelvemonth  is,  obviously,  to  induce  parents 
to  Match  over  an  infant  during  the  first  twelve  months  with 
tin*  utmost  care,  and  thereby  to  acquire  habits  of  supervision 
which  probably  would  be  kept  up  afterwards.  The  results, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  thi  attempt  made  in  French  Canada 
to  avert  race  suicide  have  not  been  so  satisfactory.  It  tuny  he 
remembered  that  some  years  ago  the  legislature  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  frightened  at  the  exodus  of  young  men 
and  women  to  the  United  States,  passed  a law  giving  100 
acres  of  forest  land  to  every  man  who  should  have  twelve 
children.  That  law  was  repealed  the  other  day,  for  several 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  had  been  found  that  the  land 
grant  was  of  no  use  to  the  father  of  so  large  a family,  inns* 
much  os  lie  was  anchored  to  his  own  farm,  and  could  not 
make  a new  one  in  the  wilderness.  Consequently,  the  grants 
were  sold  to  lumber  companies  for  very  small  prices,  and  the 
outflow  of  the  young  people  to  the  United  States  continued. 

It  turned  out,  moreover,  that,  owing  to  the  subdivision  of 
farms  which  has  long  gone  on  in  the  settled  districts  of 
French  Canada,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  support  large  fam- 
ilies, and  consequently  emigration  was  inevitable.  It  was 
further  proved  by  the  opponents  of  the  land  grant  that  the 
infantile  death-rate  in  the  large  families  was  inordinate,  it 
being  impossible  to  give  the  proper  can*  and  attention  to  a 
great  number  of  children.  Tn  a word,  as  the  periodical 
dmmVrtu  Medirine  has  pointed  out,  French  Canada  has  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  density  of  population  depends 
solely  upon  ability  to  make  a living,  and  that  the  only  way 
to  increase  it  permanently  is  to  increase  a country’s  productiv- 
ity. This  is  also  the  conviction  reached  by  a recent  writer 
in  the  London  Standard,  who  declines  to  join  in  the  current 
lamentation  on  the  decline  of  the  birth-rate  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  He  argues  that  if  the  present  birth-rate,  diminished 
us  it  is,  should  continue,  even  though,  on  the  other  hand, 
• lie  present  emigration  should  increase  pro  rata,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom  seventy  years  henne  would  be 
double  what  it  is  now — that  is  to  say,  83,000,000 — a number 
which  it  would  be  totally  impossible  for  the  British  Isles  to 
support.  He  goes  on  to  draw  from  the  calculations  of  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Gifeex  regarding  the  increase  of  the  world’s 
imputation  the  deduction  tlu»t  the  sooner  the  birth-rate  de- 
cline* to  a third  of  what  it  is  at  present,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  tin*  descendants  of  the  earth’s  existing  inhabitants. 
He  computes,  indeed,  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  the 
rate  must  not  exceed  one  birth  to  every  two  hundred  mar- 
riages: otherwise,  he  says,  all  the  people  must  dio  before 
they  reach  twenty  years  of  age,  or  must  destroy  one  another. 
Manifestly,  all  the  facts  and  arguments  are  not  on  Mr.  Roose- 
velt’s side. 


On  November  13  there  was  hold  in  New  York  a meeting  to 
consider  the  erection  of  a memorial  to  Mrs,  Josephine  Shaw 
Lowell.  Mr.  Robert  W.  de  Forest,  Mr.  William  R.  Stewart, 
Mr.  Joseph  Choate,  and  Mr.  Seth  low  addressed  the  meeting, 
and  gave  very  edifying  and  gratifying  expression  to  what  there 
was  to  he  said  about  Mrs.  Lowell.  There  was  a great  deal  to 
be  said,  but  the  speakers  had  known  Mrs.  Lowell  and  worked 
with  her — some  of  them  for  upwards  of  forty  years.  They 
knew  what  she  was  and  what  she  hnd  done,  Mrs.  Lowell,  as 
will  be  remembered,  was  the  wife  of  Charles  Kessell  Lowell 
and  the  sister  of  Robert  Gorin  Shaw,  both  killed  in  the 
civil  war,  and  the  sister-in-law  *of  George  William  CYrtis 
and  Gene ral  Francis  C.  Barlow.  Born  of  a stock  in  the 
Idood  of  which  runs  enthusiasm  for  the  public  service,  she 
devoted  the  forty  years  of  her  widowhood  to  exceedingly  use- 
ful and  important  labors  in  the  service  of  our  people,  and 
especially  for  the  better  regulation  and  administration  of  the 
charities  of  this  State.  She  was  the  founder  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  of  New  York,  and  long  a member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities.  The  influence  and  effect  of 
her  labors  in  these  organizations  and  outside  of  them  in  very 


many  directions  promise  to  be  felt  in  the  charities  of  the 
State  n»  long  as  they  exist.  A more  devoted  and  useful  life 
than  hers,  nnd  a more  stimulating  example  of  good-citizcnship 
than  she  offered,  seldom  offer  for  consideration  and  review. 
We  wish  she  might  have  lived  to  ace  the  late  election  aud  had 
the  joy  of  witnessing  the  triumph  of  the  independent  voters. 
At  the  meeting  on  November  15  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
to  erect  n memorial;  not,  as  Mr.  Low  said,  that  she  needs 
one,  but  because  **  we  need  to  show  our  appreciation  of  her 
self-sacrificing  and  patriotic  life.” 


Grafting  is  no  longer  good  form.  Honesty  is  getting 
mighty  popular.  How  long  can  its  vogue  be  maintained  i 
That  question  in  one  form  or  another  is  pressing  just  now 
upon  a great  many  minds.  Thousands  of  observers  ask  them- 
selves aud  one  another  whether  the  bosses  are  beaten  for  good, 
or  whether  there  has  been  achieved  no  more  than  a change 
of  bosses.  The  general  impressions  of  Joseph  Folk  on  the 
subject  ought  to  command  attention.  They  are  very  deep 
and  very  hopeful.  As  quoted  by  the  IForW  just  before  elec- 
tion. Governor  Folk  expressed  the  conviction  that  the  moral 
wave  that  is  sweeping  over  this  country  is  of  a degree  of  power 
the  like  of  which  has  not  been  seen  since  the  coming  of 
Christ,  unless  it  was  in  the  Lutheran  Reformation.  This 
opinion  of  Governor  Folk  is  based  on  what  he  feels,  on  what 
he  reads  and  hears,  and  on  what  he  has  observed  this  year 
in  the  course  of  travels  that  have  extended  to  tin?  Pacific 
coast  aud  into  tlie  South.  Religion,  he  says,  has  entered 
into  politics.  A new  patriotism,  of  the  heart  rather  than  of 
the  bead,  has  been  aroused.  He  predicts  that  before  this 
movement  subsides  all  monopolies  nnd  the  protective  tariff 
will  he  wiped  out.  “ The  purchase  of  votes,”  he  says,  is 
becoming  impossible,  and  the  movement  will  extend  into  the 
most  intimate  relations  of  life,  and  will  effect  the  most  tre- 
mendous reforms."  That  the  assault  upon  graft  and  monop- 
olistic alliances  will  reach  the  tariff  if  its  force  holds  out 
must  have  occurred  to  every  thoughtful  person  who  has  con- 
sidered the  manifest  tendencies  of  the  hour.  The  prospect 
of  a great  wave  of  political  and  commercial  morality  rolling 
irresistibly  over  the  country,  with  Theodore  Roosevelt  riding 
on  the  crest  of  it,  is  enough  to  make  every  hair  of  every 
grafter  stand  on  end.  With  such  a vision  in  mind,  it  is  im- 
possible to  think  without  emotion  of  Congress,  and  especially 
of  the  Senate.  Some  one  ought  to  start  an  ethical  retreat 
analogous  to  Ml: logon’ a institution  for  physical  renovation, 
where  Congressmen  whose  goodness  is  not  up  to  the  new 
standard  can  attain  moral  regeneration  in  a very  short  time 
by  a sharp  course  of  self-denying  treatment.  How  the  Senate 
will  face  a country  deeply  stirred  to  expectation  of  political 
righteousness  need  not  be  predicted,  for  we  shall  wry  soon 
see.  The  Senators,  however,  havp  more  time  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  temper  of  the  people  than  the  members  of  the 
Lower  House. 


New  York  hud  a good  time  with  Admiral  Prince  Lol  ls, 
and  to  all  appearance  the  Admiral  Prince  had  a good  time 
with  New  York.  Certainly  New  York  never  had  a more 
agreeable,  appreciative,  and  responsive  guest,  or  one  better 
able  to  endure  tin*  considerable  fatigues  of  an  enthusiastic 
hospitality.  He  came  up  smiling  after  every  round  of  atten- 
tions. He  liked  every  one  he  met,  praised  everything  he  saw, 
maintained  a perfect  good  humor,  said  the  right  thing  on 
every  occasion,  talked  abundantly  and  judiciously  to  the  news- 
paper men.  said  not  a word  that  would  have  been  better  un- 
spoken, and  showed  himself  in  all  particulars  a model  visitor. 
In  has  been  a great  pleasure  to  receive  aud  entertain  so  pleas- 
ant a gentleman.  Ami  his  sailormen,  too,  have  heen  more 
than  welcome  here,  and  have  contributed  handsomely  to  the 
merriment  of  this  sparkling  town.  We  seem  to  like  princes 
when  they  are  likable,  and  those  we  have  lately  seen  have 
horn  very  likable  indeed.  We  were  charmed  with  Admiral 
Prince  Henry,  and  now  with  Admiral  Prince  Loris.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  our  civilization  hns  attained  to  a stage  of 
development  in  which  agreeable  and  decorative  personages 
of  distinguished  rank  fit  very  conveniently  into  our  apparatus. 
At  any  rate  New  York  was  glad  to  see  Prince  Lons,  and  we 
all  hope  that  he  had  real  fun  here,  and  that  if,  as  one  of  his 
sailormen  predicts,  he  has  the  gout  when  he  gets  out  to  sea 
ogain.  it  won’t  be  a worse  attack  than  the  game  ashore  was 
worth. 
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Our  Fundamental  Duties  to  Porto  Rico 

We  arc  glad  t«»  ohocrve  that  the  trtirlm  on  the  internal  condi- 
tion of  Porto  Rico,  which  our  correspondent,  Mr.  CHARLES  W. 
Tylu.  is  sending  us  from  week  to  week,  are  read  w ith  the  interest 
that  they  deserve,  and  promise  presently  to  secure  adequate  at- 
trntion  from  President  Rooakvkxt  uml  from  IVmgrcs*.  Mr.  Tyler 
has  made  equally  clear  the  shortcoming*  in  our  treatment  of  the 
island  and  their  remedies.  He  has  established  a fact  that  no  self- 
respecting  American  ran  regard  without  a twinge  of  shame — the 
fact,  namely,  that  since  our  annexation  c»f  his  country  the  Porto- 
Kicnn  has  been  materially  worse  off.  industrially  and  politically, 
than  he  was  under  the  Spanish  regime.  Not  only  has  this  fact 
hern  clearly  demons!  rated  by  Mr.  Tyi.er.  hut  we  notr  with  antis, 
faction  that  his  conclusions  are  supported  earnestly  by  Mr.  Hobart 
S.  ItiRD,  who  contribute*  an  article  on  the  subject  to  the  latest 
numlicr  of  The  Outlook.  Mr.  Itiun.  in  his  effort  to  explain  the 
virtual  unanimity  with  which  Port  •►Ricans  have  been  taught  by 
experience  to  deplore  thrir  connection  with  the  United  States,  lays 
stress  naturally  on  the  greatly  superior  power  of  self-government 
enjoyed  by  the  islanders  during  the  lust  three  years  of  Spanish 
rule  to  those  which  they  now  poaaras  under  the  Stars  ami  Stripes. 
Few  American  citizens,  we  regret  to  say.  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  political  history  of  Porto  Riro, 
and  fail,  therefore,  lo  recognize  how  preposterous  was  General 
Miles’s  proclamation  that  he  earne  to  offer  its  inhabitants  a 
larger  measure  of  self-government  than  they  had  ever  hud.  The 
truth  is.  us  Mr.  Riro  points  out,  that,  not  only  since  1870  had 
the  Porto-Ricans  been  full  Spanish  subjects,  and  authorized  to 
send  sixteen  Deputies  and  thiee  Senators  to  the  Cortes  at  Madrid, 
but  they  were  also  during  the  three  years  preceding  our  war  with 
Spain  more  thoroughly  self-governing  in  some  vital  particulars 
than  is  one  of  our  own  States.  It  is  true  that  the  Governor  of 
Porto  Rico  was  appointed  by  the  Crown,  but  the  four  Secretaries 
of  Government,  with  their  President,  who  corresponded  to  a 
Premier,  were  all  natives  of  the  island,  and  were  chosen  by  the 
native  Parliament.  Not  only  was  the  Dover  Chamber  of  the 
Parliament  elected,  but  also  a majority  of  the  Upper  Chamber, 
and  the  same  thing  was  true  of  some  subordinate  governing 
bodies,  and  of  nil  municipal  councils.  The  Governor  had  no 
veto:  all  he  could  do  was  to  forward  to  the  home  ministry  a law 
considered  by  him  a violation  of  the  insular  constitution,  hut, 
unlrss  it  should  lie  returned  from  Madrid  with  objection*  within 
two  months,  the  law  was  to  stand.  Tire  insular  parliament,  be- 
sides exerrising  all  other  legislative  powers,  did  what  none  of 
our  State  Legislature*  can  do,  framed  the  rustoms  duties  cm  im- 
port* from  all  other  countries  except  Spain.  Even  the  commerce 
with  the  mother  country  was  regulated  by  the  cooperation  of  in- 
sular delegates  with  the  home  government.  All  the  appointive  of- 
ficial* had  to  posses*  minutely  prescribed  qualification.*,  and  the 
minority  number*  of  thr  Ipp-r  Ibmse  of  the  Insular  parliament, 
who  were  appointed  by  the  Crown,  had  to  he  natives  of  Porto 
Rico,  and  to  have  rr«ddr«l  there  for  the  four  preceding  years,  ex- 
cept that  any  one  of  the  fifty  largest  taypayers  wa*  eligible. 
Coni|>are  this  state  of  things  with  the  situation  that  exists  to-day. 
The  Porto- Ricans  can  send  neither  Senators  nor  Representative* 
to  our  Congress,  but  merely  have  for  their  spokesman  at  Washing- 
ton one  resident  commissioner,  while  at  home,  though  the  Lower 
House  of  the  Legislature  is  elective,  the  Upper  lloui-e  is  composed 
either  of  functionaries  who  arc  member*  >x  offlvia,  or  of  five  citi- 
zens of  the  island,  who.  like  the  Governor  himself,  are  appointed. 

Such  i*  the  jmliticul  grievance  of  the  Porto- Riinn*.  Now  for 
the  economical  cause*  of  their  discontent.  The  first  is  that,  by 
annexation,  their  coffee,  which  constitutes  their  principal  export 
staple — it  formerly  represented  in  value  fl.l  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
export  trade — ha*  lost  its  former  control  of  the  Spanish  market, 
and  has  been  unable  to  ncquire  a foothold  in  the  United  Slates, 
being  unable  to  compete  with  the  circs p Itrazilinn  product,  which 
also,  under  a reciprocity  treaty  with  Rraxil.  is  fire  from  duty. 
The  other  economical  grievance  i*  that  they  have  been  prevented 
from  developing  their  second  export  staple,  sugar,  for  which  large 
capital  is  required,  by  a law,  insufficiently  detailed  and  hastily 
passed  hv  Congress,  virtually  prohibiting  the  inflow  of  American 
capital  and  enterprise. 

Such  bring  the  cmnninical  and  political  disabilities,  of  which 
the  Porto-Ricans  justly  <-oinplnin.  what  reasonable  and  prac- 
ticable remedies  might  and  should  la*  applied  without  delay  by 
Congress?  Neither  we  nor  the  Porto-llkana  thcm*r-lvc*  «»k  that 
the  island  should  l*e  treated  a»  well  as  it  was  treated  by  Spain — 
that  is  to  say,  admitted  into  the  Union  a*  a State:  though  the 
preponderance  of  whites  over  black*  in  it*  population  is  greater 
than  it  is  in  Georgia,  Alabama.  Dmisiana.  or  Florida,  aiul  in- 
com  pa  i ably  greater  than  it  is  in  Mi**i**ippi  and  South  Carolina: 
and.  although  the  Porto-Ricans  an1  much  more  familiar  with  self- 
government  than  were  the  French  inhabitant*  of  Dntisiana  when 
the  Territory  of  Orleans  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a State, 
nobody  expects  Americans  to  treat  their  Spanish-*|>eaking  sub- 
ject* rs  generously  in  1906  as  our  forefather*  treated  their  French- 
speaking  subjects  in  1812.  There  arc  three  small  tiling*,  however. 


which  even  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress  should  be  prevailed  upon 
to  do.  We  should,  in  the  flr*t  place,  put  an  end  to  the  monstrous 
anomaly  by  which  the  Porto  • Rican,  though  subject  lo  our  con- 
trol, is  pronounced  an  alien:  and  yet.  though  an  alien,  incapable 
of  acquiring  hv  naturalization  American  citizenship. 

From  this  jaunt  of  view,  indeed,  a Porto- Rican  may  well  deem 
hinv-elf  an  inhabitant  of  that  unelassi liable  tract  half-way  between 
hell  and  heaven  which  Mil. TON  termed  "a  Limbo  large  and  broad, 
since  called  tla*  Paradise  of  Fools.”  To  deliver  him  from  Limbo 
is  the  least  duty  that  we  owe  him.  In  the  second  place,  we  can 
apply  the  needed  stimulation  to  the  native  agriculture,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  sugar  industry,  by  removing  the  senseless  obstruc- 
tion to  the  investment  of  American  c.ipital  in  the  Hand.  In  the 
third  place,  we  can  make  such  a modest  ronerssion  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  Porto- Rica  ns  for  a larger  instalment  of  self-govern- 
ment a*  is  embodied  in  the  resolutions  passed  on  July  25,  1805,  by 
the  Convention  of  Municijial  Delegate*  at  San  Juan-  Thi*  con- 
vention was  roinjxised  of  one  delegate  from  each  municipality, 
chosen  by  the  Munici|ml  Council,  which  itself  is  elected  by  the 
voters.  As  in  Porto  Rico  the  municipalities  are  contiguous  dis- 
tricts, including  in  the  aggregate  all  the  rural  as  well  ns  urban 
territory,  the  insular  |»opulution  was  fully  represented,  and  the 
convention  wa*  practically  a national  assembly.  This  convention 
wa*  unanimous  in  asking  that  a larger  share  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment should  be  conceded  to  the  people.  It  declared  itself  per- 
fectly willing  that  the  Governor  should  remain  n Presidential  ap- 
pointee. and  that  the  insular  court*  should,  for  the  most  part, 
continue  under  our  direct  control.  It  did  ask,  however,  that  the 
Governor**  administrative  appointment*  should,  in  many  case*, 
la-  subject  to  revision  by  a Senate,  which,  instead  of  being  wholly 
appointive,  should  be  locally  elective.  In  other  words,  the  legis- 
lative. and.  to  a large  extent,  the  administrative,  functions  would 
he  exercised  by  Porto- Rican*,  subject  to  the  limitations  of  an 
organic  act.  which,  if  at  any  time  unsatisfactory,  could  be  changed 
by  Congress.  Meanwhile  the  Porto  Rican  courts,  controlled  by  us, 
would  constrne  the  organic  act.  and  the  Governor,  with  hi*  police 
and  militia,  would  Ik-  solely  rc»|K>n*ihle  for  order  and  the  lawful 
execution  of  lawful  mandate*.  This  concession,  or  something  like 
it.  would  probably  satisfy  the  Porto-Kican*  for  a while — that  is 
to  say,  until  they  realize  that  even  yet  they  would  be  far  from 
being  a*  self-governing  us  they  were  under  the  Spanish  regime. 


Thanksgiving 

lx  the  journal  of  Ciiakmm  Follfx,  one  of  the  earliest  of  Ger- 
man scholars  and  idealists  to  seek  this  country  for  an  environment 
where  liberty  of  thought  and  sjteech  might  lie  hud,  he  i*  found  re- 
cording.  among  his  other  impression*  of  the  New  England  where 
he  lived,  this:  ” Nov.  atlHh,  1827:  On  Thanksgiving  day  the  ineni- 
ber*  of  every  family  in  New  England  meet,  if  possible,  at  the  house 
of  the  head  of  the  family.  In  the  morning  there  is  a service  in 
all  the  churches.  The  day  is  appointed  by  the  Governor.  All  con- 
gregation* arc  Invited  to  celebrate  it:  and  men  are  requested  to 
abstain  from  all  husiness  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  celebration 
of  the  day.  The  poorest  families  arc  provided  for  hy  the  rich,  on 
that  day.  that  they  may  join  in  the  universal  rejoicing.  Instead 
of  live  Easier  lamb,  a turkey." 

Far  and  wide,  wherever  New- Englanders  have  gone,  the  feast- 
day  the  Pilgrims  set  up  has  gone,  with  an  authority  disjiutcd 
to-day  hy  the  celebration  of  Uhristmas  and  Easter,  but,  neverthe- 
less. it ii i \ i rsal  throughout  the  land,  and  losing  none  of  its  sm-ial 
and  ethical  ■•jirct.*:  alln-if  on  it*  ecclesiastical  side  it  ha*  some- 
what lo*t  it*  grip,  if  the  size  of  congregations  on  the  morn  of  the 
fc*lul  day  is  a fair  test. 

The  abiding  value  of  the  day  lies  in  its  rcsj>on«e  to  permR iwu I 
n«t*l*  of  men,  the  need  of  showing  gratitude  for  blessings  received 
if  our  life  is  to  be  saved  from  eordidnes*  and  sclli*hnes»;  the  need 
of  strengthening  ties  of  kin«hiji  if  life  is  to  lie  saved  from 
anarchistic  individualism,  undermining  the  family  as  well  as  the 
state;  and  the  need  of  human  recognition  of  Providence  in  personal 
and  national  affairs,  and  regular  comparison  of  personal  and  na- 
tional conduct  with  abiding  sjiiritual  ami  ethical  ideal*.  All  these 
need*  Thank«gi\ ing  day  meets  if  observed  in  a right  spirit. 

Never  since  the  pioneer*  landed  on  our  shore*  have  we.  as  a 
people,  had  *n  much  in  the  way  of  material  prosperity  to  be  thank- 
ful for.  or  to  jdan  to  sjM-nd  in  wicked  nr  righteous  way*. 

Never  was  the  heart  of  the  people  so  set  upon  growth  in  in- 
telligence. sobriety,  and  humane  conditions  of  life  for  all  men. 

Never  since  we  hi*-ame  a nation  have  we  counted  as  jio*itively 
and  jwwcrfully  in  the  affairs  of  continent*  beyond  seas  as  now 
we  do. 

Never  have  we  had  more  unity  of  spirit  between  sections  within 
the  nation.  Is-t ween  citizens  of  all  parties,  and  adherents  of  many 
RMlK. 

Never  have  we  had  political  leaders  more  conspicuously  trusted 
on  the  ground  of  their  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  many  as 
over  against  the  interest*  of  the  few. 

Never  was  the  science  of  government  taught  as  much  to  our 
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youth;  never  trim  our  democracy  a*  ready  n*  it  in  now  to  accept 
the  advice  of  expert*. 

Never  ha*  art  in  Us  manifold  forma  been  so  highly  rated  or 
adequately  rewarded. 

Never  ha*  literature — good  and  bad — been  as  inexpensive  or 
ns  widely  circulated. 

Never  have  men  of  so  many  races,  from  so  many  land*,  blended 
in  loyalty  to  one  common  weal;  and 

Never  have  applied  science  and  the  spirit  of  the  Quod  Samaritan 
so  joined  to  protect,  succor,  and  save  weak,  bruised,  or  despair- 
ing humanity. 

Nevertheless,  as  President  Koonf.vf.lt  point*  out  in  his  cull  for 
observance  of  Thanksgiving  day  on  the  Stub,  the  nation  has  Iter 
foes,  foes  within  more  dangerous  than  any  foes  without.  Theo- 
retical materialism  as  a philosophy  wane*  in  prestige,  but  prac- 
tical materialism  will  wax  under  present  and  future  increment 
of  wealth  unless  wc  hold  fast  to  idealism  in  the  making  and  spend- 
ing of  wealth.  The  passion  for  education,  if  it  overemphasise*  a 
utilitarian  conception  of  it.  may  become  a curse.  International 
prestige  and  power  rightly  used  may  bless  humanity;  selfishly  or 
wantonly  used  they  may  curse  it.  Toleration  between  sections, 
political  parties,  and  religious  sects  is  right  up  to  a certain  point, 
hut  when  it  becomes  mrrr  sentimentality,  and  obscures  fundamental 
distinctions  that  are  constant,  it  becottw  evil.  Popularity  with 
the  people  for  political  leadership  which  rests  on  service  of  the 
people  for  their  sake  ia  splendid;  when  rendered  for  self's  sake  it 
is  demagogic  and  dangerous. 

It  is  not  a year  when  men  who  have  stolen  public  lands  through- 
out the  West,  or  managed  Eastern  trust  funds  for  private  enrich- 
ment. or  " bossed " cities  for  ambition's  or  pelf's  sake  will  he 
thankful;  yet  they  well  might  be.  for  their  punishment  now  may 
save  them  from  a later  and  worse  fate. 

If  modern  modes  of  locomotion  nnd  communication  facilitate 
the  dispersion  of  families  to  the  end*  of  the  earth,  they  serve 
equally  well  to  bring  them  together  when  occasion  culls:  nnd  there 
never  comes  a call  which  the  genuine  American  hears  with  more 
rest  or  respond*  to  with  less  sense  of  sacrifice  or  perfunctorineas 
than  the  summons  bark  to  the  old  homestead  for  the  most  domestic 
and  most  religious  of  all  our  national  foist*. 


Personal  and  Pertinent 

Secretary  Taft  of  the  Travel  Department! 

Nobody  seems  to  care  much  whether  IIkahut  gets  in  or  not. 

Mr.  Stead  ha*  been  to  Russia,  ami  says  the  Czar  is  " the  coolest 
man  in  the  Empire."  Since,  however,  in  the  same  breath,  he  de- 
picts the  situation  as  ” hell  pretty  well  let  loose.”  the  environment 
hardly  justifies  the  assumption  thnt  his  Majesty  is  necessarily  a 
Fairbanks. 

Admiral  Prince  Lons  was  so  happy  in  his  frntemal  expressions 
at  Mr.  Jiwip'h  luncheon  that  Admiral  Fighting  Bob  shook  hi* 
head  dolefully  when  called  upon  to  speak.  The  best  be  could  do. 
he  observed,  was  to  emulate  the  example  of  the  old  sailorman  who 
had  a copy  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  pinnrd  to  the  wall  and  each 
night  solemnly  kneeled  before  it  and  declared,  " Them,  good  T-ord, 
i*  my  sentiments  also." 

The  most  important  person  in  New  York  during  Admiral  Prince 
Loris ’b  stay  was  Colonel  RORKUT  M-  Thompson.  He  had  his 
Serene  Highness  to  dinner,  went  about  with  him  in  automobiles, 
sat  beside  him  at  the  Horse  Show,  swapped  cablegrams  with  Ad- 
miral Berks  ford,  and  invariably  rode  ahead  of  others  happily  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Nicholas  Mcbbay  Bitter  as  **  distinguished  citi- 
zen- in  carriages."  Unis  most  pleasingly  were  many  of  the  afore- 
said citizen*  enabled  to  behold  the  beaming  Colon-1  for  the  first 
time  and  politely  ask  his  name. 

At  the  Horse  Show:  Mi**  Majolica  wore  a small  neat  saddle  in 
the  prevailing  shade  of  London  leather-brown.  It  was  cut  to 
fit  winiglv  just  below  the  shoulders,  with  stitching*  in  yellow  thread. 
The  girdle  was  of  white  webbing,  drawn  tight  to  set  off  the  figure. 
Her  hair  was  worn  in  quite  a long  hang.  lady  ('atcheuiup  was 
resplendent  in  black  with  silver  trimmings.  She  wore  a large 
black  collar  setting  well  down  over  her  neck.  For  a train  she 
wore  a shiny  Victoria.  Mrs.  June  Morning,  of  Kentucky,  who 
was  present  with  her  daughter  nnd  two  son*,  attracted  much  at- 
tention by  reason  of  the  aimplieity  of  her  toilette.  It  consisted 
only  of  a band  of  white  tapelikr  stuff  which  was  carried  by  her 
groom.  The  youngest  of  her  children  wore  nothing  at  all. 

Here  is  another  jagged  hole  in  the  Russian  social  fabric.  The 
St.  Petersburg  servant-girl  has  arisen  in  her  queenly  might  nnd 
gone  forth  to  be  a lady.  The  concession  of  the  Czar  in  his  recent 
manifesto  ia  to  blame  for  it  all.  The  moment  the  servant-girl 
read  it  she  resigned.  It  told  her  that  labor  was  no  longer  ncce*. 
*ary.  as  now  all  are  on  an  equality,  having  become  ’*  citizens,”  and 
entitled  to  government  pensions,  This  idea  of  pension*  from  the 
government  is  certainly  somewhat — just  a little,  maybe — in  ad- 
vance of  conditions  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  we  may 


achieve  even  that  in  time.  Over  here  the  queenly  person  in  ques- 
tion walks  out  without  the  aid  of  an  imperial  manifesto,  other 
than  her  own,  and  as  for  pensions,  the  only  difference  between  the 
New  York  variety  and  her  St.  Petersburg  sister  i*  that  the  former 
looks  upon  everything  she  gets  as  a pension. 

The  most  notable  private  function  in  honor  of  Prince  bins 
was  the  luncheon  given  by  Mr.  Morris  K.  Jehcf,  In  point  of 
dignity,  good  taatr,  and  tactfulness  of  speech  it  has  never  been 
surpassed,  and  hardly,  if  ever,  equalled  in  this  city.  The  talk- 
ing was  done  by  Mr.  Jehup,  Mr.  Choate,  Bishop  Duane,  and.  of 
course,  the  admiral*.  The  party  was  exceptionally  distinguished, 
including  such  men  as  Alexander  K.  Ork.  J.  P.  Mokuan,  John 
CuftiB,  President  Nicholas  Mi-kray  Butter,  Andrew  Carneoie. 
Clement  A.  Ghimum.  Vernon  H.  Brown,  Gustav  H.  Schwab, 
Alton  B.  Parker.  Sir  Caspar  Pukdox  Clarke.  James  Stillman. 
John  I.  Waterbihy,  William  Butler  Duncan,  and  John  T. 
Terry. 

Just  who  is  Prince  Lons  of  Battcnberg.  anyway  T A good  many 
people  do  not  know.  Answer:  Princess  ALICE,  daughter  of  Queen 
Victoria  and  Prince  Albert,  born  in  1843,  was  married  in  1882 
to  Louts  IV.,  Grand  Duke  of  Hnw,  who  was  bom  in  1837.  Their 
daughter,  Victoria  Alberta,  born  in  1803.  was  married  in  1884  to 
Prince  Louis  of  ItaltenWrg,  born  in  1854,  who  was  the  son  of 
Prince  Alexander  of  Hesse,  a younger  brother  of  the  (Irand  Duke 
of  Hesse.  Prince  Alexander  was  burn  in  1823.  and  was  married 
I morganatically)  in  1851  to  the  Counjess  von  Macke  ( born  1825), 
who  seven  years  after  her  marriage  to  Prince  Alexander  was 
created  the  Princess  of  Pattenberg  by  the  then  reigning  Grand 
Duke  of  liease.  The  Buttenberga  arc  not  recognized  by  the  Ger- 
man court  or  in  the  Almanarh  dr  Gotha  as  being  of  royal  birth, 
either  as  members  of  sovereign  reigning  houses  or  of  mediatized 
prince*.  They  appear  in  the  WmdNacA  <fc  Gotha  in  the  third  part 
of  the  genealogical  tables,  that  book  being  divided  as  follows: 
One — Members  of  royal  reigning  house*.  Two— Members  of  me- 
diatized bouses  who  have  equal  rank  with  nil  reigning  houses 
throughout  Europe.  Three — The  higher  nobility  of  all  nations. 
The  younger  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria,  Princess  Beatrice,  mar- 
ried the  younger  brother  of  Prince  I»ns  of  Batten  berg.  This 
younger  brother  was  Prince  Henry,  born  1858,  who  married 
Princess  Beatrice  in  1885.  In  other  words,  Prince  Alexander's 
eldest  son  Louim,  our  guest,  married  the  granddaughter  of  Queen 
Victoria,  nnd  Prince  Henry,  the  younger  son,  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Queen  Victoria. 

IBSEN  IN  NEVADA 

(From i the  ('or/ton  Appeal.) 

Iiwen'k  Norwegian  play  of  “ Ghoets.”  with  one  setting  of  scenery, 
no  music,  and  three  knocks  with  a club  on  the  door  to  raise  the 
curtain,  was  presented  last  evening. 

The  play  is  certainly  a moral  hair-rni*er,  ami  the  stuffing  is 
knocked  out  ot  the  decalogue  at  every  turn. 

Mrs.  Airing,  the  leading  lady,  who  keep*  her  eliin  high  in  the 
air,  has  married  a moral  monstrosity  in  the  shape  of  a spavined 
rake,  and  hide*  it  from  the  world.  She  wears  a plea-ant  smile 
and  gives  society  the  glad  hand,  and  finally  let*  go  all  holds  when 
her  husband  get*  gay  with  the  hired  girl,  and  gives  an  old  tar 
three  hundred  plunks  to  marry  her  and  stand  the  re*|>on*ibility 
for  the  expected  population. 

OziroW,  the  mother's  only  boy,  is  sent  to  Paris  to  paint  view* 
for  marine*,  and  takes  kindly  to  the  gay  life  of  the  capital,  where 
the  joy  of  living  is  the  rage,  and  families  an1  reared  in  a section 
where  a printer  running  a job  office  solely  on  marriage  certificates 
would  hit  the  poorhouse  with  a dull  thud. 

Rrgnto,  the  result  of  ,1  Ir.  Airing *a  attentions  to  the  hired  girl, 
also  works  iu  the  family,  and  fall*  in  love  with  the  painter  Imy 
on  his  return  from  Paris.  They  vote  country  life  too  slow,  and 
plan  to  go  to  Paris  and  start  a family.  The  doting  mother  gives 
her  consent,  and  Pastor  Menders,  who  i«  throwing  fit*  ull  through 
the  play,  has  a spasm. 

The  l»oy.  on  being  informed  thnt  the  girl  of  hi*  choice  is  his  half 
sister,  throws  another,  his  inainma  having  also  thrown  n few  in 
the  other  act. 

Fngntmnd,  who  runs  a sort  of  sailors'  and  soldiers’  canteen,  sets 
fire  to  nn  orphanage,  and  the  Imy.  who  has  inherited  a sort  of 
mayonnaise-dressing  brain  from  h>s  awful  dad.  tears  about  the 
stage  a spell,  breaks  some  furniture,  and  upsets  the  wine.  He 
finally  takes  rough  on  rats,  and  dies  a gibbering  idiot,  with  his 
mother  slubbering  over  him  and  trying  to  figure  out  in  her  own 
mind  thnt  he  was  merely  drunk  nnd  disorderly. 

The  players  handled  the  sticky  mess  as  well  as  could  lx*  expected, 
all  being  excellent  actors,  although  Miss  Kazeto  built  up  her 
hustle  too  high.  Miss  Lockwood  is  strong,  and  Mestayeh  handles 
hia  thankless  rftlc  conscientiously.  MaH •iikuok.  a-  Pastor  Menders, 
was  very  effective,  hut  there  was  no  better  actor  in  the  cast  than 
Edwin  Bailey  in  his  minor  rrtle. 

As  a aerraon  on  the  law  of  heredity  the  play  is  great,  but  after 
seeing  It  we  are  glad  to  announce  that  Huverly’s  Minstrels  will 
relieve  the  Iuuen  gloom  on  November  0— next  Monday  night. 
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VII. — Financial  and  Industrial  Needs  of  Porto  Rico 


A T every  session  of  the  Porto- 1{  iron  legislature  since  the  es- 
/%  tablishmrnt  of  civil  government  on  the  i«lnnd  the  que*- 
tinn  of  flouting;  a loan  of  some  sort  lias  come  up  for 
•L.  discussion.  At  the  next  session  it  will  be  again  mooted. 

The  fact  if  that  the  situation  is  now  such  that  there  is 
hardly  any  difference  of  opinion  us  tq  the  imperative  necessity 
of  raising  money  by  such  means,  rules*  this  is  done  progress 
along  two  of  the  most  vital  line*  of  development — road- building 
and  school  extension — must  come  to  a standstill.  The  insular 
revenues  will  not  supply  the  necessary  money,  and  the  fund  with 
which  the  work  heretofore  has  been  done  is  practically  exhausted. 
This  was  the  trust  fund  created  by  the  home  government  return- 
ing to  Porto  Rico  the  amount  of  money  collected  from  duties 
on  Porto-Kiean  imports  into  the  United  .Stall's  prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  absolute  free  trade  relations.  It  amounted  to  Ire- 
tween  if 2 OilO, (Mil i and  $3,000,000.  Of  this  sum  all  that  is  now 
left  is  about  $100,000,  which  is  jealously  guarded  by  Governor 
Winthrop  to  meet  any  very  great  emergency  that  may  arise. 

Practically  all  the  rest  of  this  trust  fund  has  been  put  into 
roads  and  public-school  extension.  That  the  acme  of  thrift  and 
wisdom  was  exercised  in  the  spending  of  this  very  considerable 
sum  is  too  much  to 
say — too  much,  per- 
haps. to  have  ex- 
pected. Commissioner 
William  H.  Elliott, 
who,  as  the  head  of 
the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, had  the  han- 
dling of  a good  deal 
of  the  money  in  the 
building  of  roads,  has 
not  left  behind  him 
a record  for  economy 
that  is  likely  to  he 
accepted  as  an  ideal 
standard.  He  paid 
$11000  to  $10,000 
more  for  the  eight 
steam  - rollers  he 
luiught  of  his  son — 
who  was  also  his 
private  secretary— 
than  the  advertised 
price  of  the  same 
rollers  in  the  States 
(from  $200  to  $223 
per  ton  Weight) 
would  seem  to  have 
justified,  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that 
the  freight  on  each 
roller  came  to  only  a 
little  over  $200. 

Again,  under  Mr.  .1. 

S.  Klliott.  who  was 
M r.  Willi*  in  II. 

Klliott  '*  surwHiir. 

the  cost  of  road  main 
tr nance  on  the  island 
Wits  $21*  I per  kilo- 
metre. while  the  cost 
for  the  same  work 
under  Willium  II. 

Klliott  had  liven  $373 
per  kilometre.  It  is 
believed  that  next 
year  the  same  Work 
will  t«-  done  at  the 
rate  of  $1H!I  per  kilo- 
metre Then,  it  is  to 
l»*  remembered  that 
Klliott  the  *•< -pond  con- 
ducted the  Interior 
Department  with 
forty  - two  less  cm- 
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ployecs  than  Klliott  the  first  apparently  had  seemed  to  find 
necessary. 

In  the  Kducational  Department  likewise  then*  were  expenditures 
which  have  not  brought,  nor  are  likely  to  bring,  commensurate 
results.  Out  in  Rio  Picdru*.  alsmt  nine  mile*  from  San  Juan,  for 
instance,  there  is  an  architectural  nightmare  which,  with  the 
ground*  around  it.  cost  a good  many  thousands  of  dollars.  It  is 
the  " University  of  Porto  Rico.’’  We  could  better  have  got  along 
without  the  “ University  of  Porto  Rico.*'  It  was  one  of  those 
leaps  too  far  ahead  of  the  conditions  as  they  actually  are  which 
we  made  in  more  than  one  instance  out  of  the  fulness  of  our  self- 
confidence.  The  “University  of  Porto  Rico"  will  wait  * quarter 
of  a century  or  so  until  tne  conditions  to  give  it  a reason  for 
existence  catch  up — if  they  ever  do.  Meantime  it  is  merely  ridicu- 
lous and  by  so  much  detracts  from  the  weight  of  our  really  very 
important  educational  work  on  the  island. 

Hut  with  all  due  allowance  for  mistakes  made  here  and  un- 
necessary expenditure  of  money  there,  the  work  that  has  been 
done  under  American  administration  in  the  vitally  important 
field*  of  road-making  and  education  is  work  of  which  we  may 
well  be  proud.  In  this  connection  there  are  some  interesting 

contrasts  presented 
between  what  United 
Suites  control  baa 
done  in  Porto  Rico 
and  what  wa*  done 
for  the  island  while 
it  was  under  the  con- 
trol of  Spain.  To  be- 
gin with,  we  have 
built  in  seven  year* 
lOil  more  miles  of 
road  than  Spain  built 
in  too  year*.  Spain 
built  IA3  mile*,  or 
207  kilometres,  during 
the  four  centuries  of 
her  possession.  We 
have  built  274  miles, 
or  442  kilometres, 
since  1 80S.  It  cost, 
under  Spanish  con- 
trol, $13,710  tier  kilo- 
metre to  build  these 
highways.  Under 
American  control, 
even  ns  represented 
by  the  strum  • roller 
administration  of 
Commissioner  Wil- 
liam II.  Klliott.  it 
cost  $18124  per  kilo- 
metre to  build  road* 
«-i  1 1 mll_v  as  g«MaI,  if 
not  actually  better— 
n difference  in  favor 
of  American  meth- 
ods of  $4603  per 
kilometre.  It  is 
further  to  be  liorne 
in  mind  that  every 
|*cnny  of  the  $3.R(M,< 
1 0(1  'it  took  to  build 
the  S|uini*!i  roads  wa* 
squeezed  out  of  the 
people  of  Porto  Rico, 
whereas  nearly  every 
dollar  put  into  the 
American-built  roads 
nunc  front  the  cus- 
toms • duties  rebate 
fund,  and  was  prac- 
tically a free  gift 
from  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  the 
people  of  Porto  Rico. 
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Te«ml  of  otir  work  in  the  educational  field  makeB  an 
Vs'H>d  showing.  Under  the  Spanish  regime  there  were  551 
schools,  or  what  passed  for  schools.  Under  the  American  there 
ure  1061  excellent  schools.  The  Spanish  built  no  schonlhouaea. 
The  schools  that  were  nuiintuined  were  either  in  church  build- 
ings or  in  rented  quarters.  In  the  seven  years  of  Americun  con- 
trol fifty-six  school  buildings  hate  been  put  up  and  six  more  are 
in  course  of  construction.  The  curlier  examples  of  our  efforts 
in  M-hnolhuu*c  • building  resulted,  in  some  instances,  in  archi- 
teclurul  scarecrows,  like  the  Normal  School  structure  at  Rio 
Picdras,  above  mentioned,  which  has  now  become  the  “ Uni- 
versity of  Porto  Rico.”  'The  school  buildings  lately  erected,  and 
those  now  in  process  of  erection,  are  models  of  what  school- 
houses  in  a tropical  country  should  be.  They  are  as  handsome 
ns  they  arc  admirably  udnptcd  to  their  purposes.  They  range 
in  cost  from  $7iKMj  to  $22,000. 

With  very  little  change  in  the  aiw  of  the  island  population, 
there  were  in  Spanish  times  25.004  pupils  enrolled,  with  an  aver- 
age daily  attendance  of  18,243,  as  compared  with  01,108  en- 
rolled and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  40,505  in  this  present 
day  of  American  control.  Under  Spain  the  greatest  number  of 
school-teachers  employed  was  551.  There  are  at  present  1154 
teachers  employed  on  the  island,  of  whom  000  are  l’orto- Ricans 
ami  164  Americana. 

Excellent  as  is  all  this  record  of  ours  in  road-building  and 
education,  it  covers  only  a fraction  of  what  there  remains  to  be 
done.  Porto  Rico  can  never  Is-  developed  to  the  full  extent  of 
its  very  rich  possibilities  until  the  means  of  interior  communica- 
tion in  the  island  are  better  than  they  are  now  by  several  hun- 
dred per  cent.  Off  the  line  of  macadamized  roads  there  is 
practically  nothing  but  vague  tracks  and  trails  through  the 
mountains — at  their  worst  in  many  places  quite  impassable,  and 
nt  their  best  so  heavy  and  difficult  to  negotiate  that  the  trans- 
portation of  inl-tnd  products  over  them  to  seaports  or  points  of 
seashore  consumption  is  all  hut  impossible.  As  an  instance  of 
wliat  a well-built  road  means  to  the  people  of  an  agricultural 
country  who  live  along  it.  the  case  muy  be  cited  of  our  newly 
built  superb  highway  running  across  the  island  from  Ponce  on 
the  south  to  Arcciho  on  the  north.  Undrr  old  conditions  trans- 
portation to  the  seaports  of  Ponce  and  Arcciho  was  by  pack- 
trains.  It  coat  one  cent  a pound  to  move  freight.  Since  the 
completion  of  the  new  mad  transportation  is  by  wagon,  and 
the  freight  rate  by  wagon  is  ten  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  In 
other  words,  the  planter  can  now  get  100  pounds  of  freight  de- 
livered at  the  shipping-point  for  the  suine  price  it  used  to  cost 
him  to  get  ten  pounds  there  before  the  new  road  was  built. 
And  this  road  run*  through  the  very  heart  of  as  fine  coffee- 
growing  country  as  there  is  anywhere  on  the  island. 

Hundreds  of  kilometres  of  just  Buch  roads  are  yet  to  be  built 
— must  be  built.  The  total  of  4.30  miles  of  roadwuy  already  con- 
structed must  be  doubled  and  trebled  beforr  Porto  Rico  will  be 
even  approximately  equipped  with  the  highways  necessary  to 
the  full  exidoitation  of  the  island's  resources. 

And  as  ft  is  with  road-building  so  it  is  with  education.  The 
value  of  Spain’*  efforts  in  this  field  is  sufficiently  attested  by 
the  results.  Out  of  a population  of  nhnut  1,000.000  inhabitants, 
850,000  were  totally  ignorant  when  they  (Missed  from  under  the 
Spanish  flag  and  came  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  With 
all  the  splendid  energy  and  intelligence,  as  a whole,  that  have 
been  put  into  the  stupendous  task  of  lieating  down  this  over- 
whelming preponderance  of  illiteracy,  comparatively  little  prog- 
ress bus  Ik-ch  made.  Wc  have  kept  the  iiinnhcr*  of  the  illiterate 


from  increasing,  and  perhaps  we  may  have  reduced  the  illiterate 
percentage  by  u small,  a very  small,  fraction.  The  older  illit- 
erates must  pass  away  and  their  places  lie  taken  by  another  gen- 
eration la-fore  the  full  effect  of  American  endeavor  along  this 
line  will  In-gin  to  make  itself  distinctly  manifest.  Our  equip- 
ment for  educational  work  is  still  utterly  inadequate  to  the  enor- 
mous task  Is-forr  it,  in  spite  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  that  have  tieen  spent,  ami  wisely  spent,  in  creating  what 
we  now  have  in  that  line.  It  in  estimated  that  the  island  pop- 
ulation now  is  in  the  neigh borliood  of  1,1115,000,  and  that  the 
total  school  population  is  approximately  400.000.  At  the  very 
outside  the  maximum  amount  the  insular  government  finances 
will  permit  being  expended  on  the  maintenance  of  schools  has 
been  reached.  This  will  support  1200  schools,  and  these  1200 
schools  will  provide  for  the  eduealinn  of  only  ubout  70,000  pupils. 
This  leaves  330,000  children  who  cannot  be  reached  by  our  vitally 
easrntial  educational  work.  In  the  city  of  Ponce  alone  there  are 
now  over  <100  children  mi  the  waiting-list — kept  out  of  school 
because  there  is  no  room  for  them.  Piacticully  four  children 
out  of  five,  taking  the  island  population  in  gvnorul,  arc  now  de- 
prived of  opportunities  for  schooling. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  of  tlir  very  essence  of  our  ta*k  in  Porto  Rico 
that  the  people,  through  education,  lie  brought  to  fitness  for 
self-government  and  thus  into  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  Amer- 
ican institutions,  this  school  question  become*  n serious  mutter. 
So  far  as  building  the  scores  of  new  uebmil houses  that  are  so 
badly  needed  is  concerned,  the  insular  government  can  do  noth- 
ing. The  customs  • rebate  trust  fund  heretofore  used  for  that 
purpose  and  for  road-building  bring  exhausted,  to  attempt  to 
raise  more  money  by  taxation  than  is  now  being  raid'd  is  not 
to  be  thought  of  in  the  present  status  of  the  island's  finances, 
fcso  it  would  seem  to  come  to  this,  that  either  road-building  must 
stop,  and  the  beating  down  of  the  disheurteuing  pern-utagi*  of 
illiteracy  must  stop,  or  a loan  of  some  kind  must  be  floated  to 
meet  the  emergency. 

All  of  the  efforts  in  the  past  towards  floating  a loan  in  Porto 
Rico  have  been  complicated  by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  many 
of  those  advocating  the  scheme  in  the  legislative  Assembly  to 
divert  a portion  of  the  proceed*  toward*  building  up  the  de- 
pressed agricultural  interest*  of  the  country.  In  the  last  year 
of  Governor  Hunt's  administration  a measure  of  this  naturr 
came  very  near  passage.  Porto-lticans  who  strongly  favored  its 
passage  do  not  hesitate  to  say  thnt  it  failed  solely  because 
American  members  of  the  Executive  Council  were  sparring  for 
position  in  a very  sharp  scramble  for  such  prestige  at  home  as 
would  promote  their  aspirations  to  the  Governorship  of  the  island, 
then  alsiut  to  he  made  vacant  by  the  departure  of  Governor  Hunt. 
However  much  or  little  truth  there  may  he  in  that  theory,  the  fact 
remains  thnt  n loan  hill  involving  both  relief  for  the  agricultural 
interests  and  for  expenditure  on  public  works  was  finally  agreed 
upon  in  conference,  but  failed  in  the  Executive  Council.  The  vote 
stood  five  to  four  in  favor  of  the  measure,  but  the  Eoraker  act 
requires  six  votes  for  a bill  on  final  passage.  This  measure  in- 
cluded relief  by  means  of  loans,  secured  by  real-estate  mortgage, 
to  pluntcr*  and  farmers,  and,  in  its  final  form,  is  understood  to 
have  hem  drawn  by  Governor  Hunt,  who,  it  is  believed,  would 
readily  have  signed  it  had  it  got  through  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly. 

That  the  agricultural  - relief  feature  will  lie  attached  to  what- 
ever loan  bill  i*  brought  up  in  the  next  session  of  the  Legisla- 
tive  Assembly  i*  regarded  ns  inevitable.  From  the  time  of  Mr. 
-I.  II.  Hollander,  the  first  Treasurer  of  the  island,  and  one 
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of  t he  ablest  A m pr- 
int n officials  we  have 
hud  in  Porto  Rico 
toiler  the  establish- 
ment of  our  civil 
government  there,  all 
the  way  through  to 
the  present  day. 

America n members  of 
the  government  have, 
ns  a rule,  strongly  op- 
posed measures  ol  this 
kind  as  savoring  too 
much  of  populistic 
panaceas  and  too  lit- 
tle ol  sound  business 
methods.  On  the  oth- 
er hand.  I’orto-Ricana, 
and  among  them  men 
of  the  highest  order 
of  tiiuuu-Ial  ability 
and  personal  char- 
acter. such  as  Mr.  V. 

Mariani,  of  Ponce,  for 
instance,  have  been 
strong  advocates  of 
relief  of  that  kind. 

At  the  request  of  Gov- 
ernor Winthrop,  Mr. 

Mariana,  in  November 
of  last  year,  drew  up 
a strong  presentment 
in  support  of  the  agricultural-loan  proposition.  It  was  a docu- 
ment which  carried  much  weight. 

The  very  urgency  of  the  situation,  in  view  of  the  exhaustion 
of  the  school-extension  and  road-building  trust  fund,  mav  make 
agricultural  loan  advocates  all  the  more  insistent  when  tiir  mat- 
ter next  comes  up  for  legislative  action.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
they  may  think  they  see  in  the  imperative  necessity  of  a loan  of 
some  kind  an  opportunity  to  force  their  views  upon  those  who 
heretofore  have  been  reluctant  to  accept  them. 

Like  every  other  industrial  problem  which  goes  to  the  root  of 
the  general  prosperity  of  tin*  island,  the  question  of  the  agri- 
cultural loan  pivots  on  the  collapsed  coffee  trade.  It  is  solely  to 
help  out  the  broken  and  crippled  coffee- planters  that  the  meas- 
ure ia  proposed.  All  arguments  for  it  hinge  upon  the  condition 
of  the  coffee-growing  business.  The  strong  point  is  made  that  70 
per  cent,  of  the  island's  population  depend  upon  that  business  for 
support,  and  that  it  feeds  proportionately  all  banking  and  com- 
mercial transactions.  During  the  ten  years  between  IKH8  and 
1808,  while  the  total  value  of  all  other  exports  from  I’orto  Rico 
was  $40,000,000.  the  value  of  the  coffee  exports  for  the  same 
period  was  $03,000,000.  The  great  gain  in  I’orto  Rico's  totals 
of  annual  exports  within  the  past  few  years  is  not  to  be  taken 
a*  indicating  a restoration  of  general  prosperity  on  the  island. 
It  is  a gain  that  means  comparatively  small  benefit  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  island's  laboring  population.  No  doubt  these  recent 
large  export  figures  show  improving  conditions.  Superficially, 
they  would  seem  to  indicate  as  great  prosperity  as  I’orto  Rico 
had  ever  known  before.  For  instance,  in  18SMJ,  two  years  before 
the  island  passed  from  Spain's  control  to  ours,  the  exportations 
of  I’orto  Rico  reached  the  highest  figure  in  her  history  up  to 
that  time.  They  amounted  to  $11,400,000  American  money.  In 
the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  30th  »>f  June,  l!K)5,  the  exporta 
of  the  inland  represented  a total  value  of  $18,700,015.  This 
exceeded  the  value  of 
the  record  year  under 
Spanish  control  by 
over  $7.0lKt.(MHJ.  On 
its  fan*  this  would 
seem  to  indicate  u ic- 
turn  and  more  (bun  a 
red  urn  to  the  bright- 
est days  of  prosperity 
under  the  Spanish 
regime.  Unfortunate- 
ly. an  analysis  of  the 
figures  does  not  bear 
out  this  cheering  first 
impression.  Of  the 
$18,700,015  of  rxporta 
in  the  last  fiscal  year. 

$1 1.H25.DU4  represents 
the  exports  of  sugar, 
and  of  this  sugar,  by 
the  way.  all  but  $220 
worth  went  to  tlie 
United  States — which 
shows  what  the  pro- 
tective tariff  has  done 
for  flic  sugar  business 
in  I’orto  Rico. 

Besides  the  vast 
total  of  the  sugar  ex- 
pnrts,  the  export*  of 
tobacco  amounted  to 
$2, $80,408.  Both  the 
production  of  sugar 
and  the  product  ion  of 
coffee  are  centralized 


Along  the  Military  Road  in  I’orto  Rico 


in  a few  hands.  The 
Guanica  and  the 
Aguirre  sugar  centrals 
alone  MpOft  40,000 
tons  ol  sugar,  which  ia 
about.  33  per  cent,  ol 
t he  total  production. 
And  out  of  the  $2,- 
580.408  of  IoImcco  ex- 
port*. $2,148,848  was 
in  cigars,  of  which  00 
per  cent,  are  exported 
by  an  American  to- 
ll ICCO  company  Thus, 
in  so  far  as  sugar  and 
tobacco  are  concerned, 
the  island  is  benefited 
only  in  the  proportion 
ol  money  [mi  id  In 
wages  to  the  manual 
laborer*  The  vast 
preponderance  of  the 
money  from  sugar 
goes  to  absentee  stock- 
holder* in  large  cor- 
porntions.  The  same 
holds  good  for  to- 
bacco. 

On  l lie  other  hand, 
the  coffee  exporta- 
tions for  this  same 
fiscal  year  of  11)04-5 

This  product,  let 
return  brought  in 


represented  a total  of  only  $2,141  -TOD. 
it  be  borne  in  mind,  represent*  the 

by  the  effort  of  70  per  rent,  of  the  entire  tailoring  popula- 

tion of  the  island.  With  these  facts  la-fore  us  it  is  easy 
to  understand  why  the  complaints  of  hard  times  in  Porto 

Rico  continue  notwithstanding  the  piling  up  of  Porto- Rican  export 
figures  to  points  greatly  surpassing  those  of  the  most  prosperous 
years  in  the  island's  history.  In  the  “ bumper  " year  189U,  w hen 
the  total  export*  of  the  island  footed  up  in  v alue  to  $ 1 1 ,4(8), 000, 
the  coffee  exports  came  to  $8,272,800.  In  1804-5,  Ihc  “ bumper " 
year  of  exports  under  American  control,  this  coffee-export  value 
was  smaller  by  $0,131,201.  In  other  words,  there  was  a falling 
off  of  over  six  millions  of  dollars  in  the  industry  on  which  70 
per  cent,  of  the  island  population  chiefly  depend  for  a living.  The 
increase  in  the  demand  for  labor  caused  by  the  increase  of  the 
sugar  and  tobacco  industries  is  trilling  as  compared  with  the  thou- 
sands of  laborer*  whom  the  collapse  of  the  coffee-growing  busi- 
ness ha*  Irft  idle,  while  the  actual  money  put  in  circulation  in 
the  island  is  proportionately  decreased  by  this  widespread  lack 
of  employment. 

During  the  prosperous  coffee  years  the  pay  of  a field  laborer 
was  from  40  to  50  cents  per  day  silvrr.  Coffee  matures  in  the 
autumn,  and  at  that  season,  in  addition  to  the  regular  field 
force,  there  was  an  abnormal  demand  for  pickers.  Moat  of  the 
picking  was  done  by  contract.  The  price  [mid  was  $1  50  per 
bushel.  The  picker  was  assisted  hv  hi*  family,  and  it  was  pos- 
sible for  the  head  of  a household,  in  some  instance*,  to  earn  as 
much  as  $40  or  $50  per  week-  Frequently  the  peasant  was  him- 
self the  owner  of  one  or  two  acre*  of  coffce-trres.  which  he  found 
time  to  look  after  when  Iip  was  not  engaged  in  picking  on  the 
large  plantations.  The  picking  lasted  for  three  months,  and  as 
the  coffee  matures  earlier  in  the  foot-hills  than  in  the  higher  alti- 
tude*. there  was  a constant  migration  of  lubor  from  the  coast  to 

the  mountain*.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  hill 
population,  which  is 
the  great  bulk  of  the 
iKipuiation  of  the  ia- 
land,  found  employ- 
ment in  the  various 
stage*  of  planting, 
cultivating,  and  har- 
vesting the  coffee 
crop,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  subsequent 
work  of  getting  the 
product  to  the  sea- 
ports and  preparing 
it  for  export. 

At  present  but  lit- 
tle over  one-twentieth 
of  the  actually  plant- 
ed coffee  area  ia  culti- 
vated at  all.  Hun- 
dred* of  acre*  of  what 
only  a few  yeurs  ago 
was  land  that  pro- 
duced a vast  propor- 
tion of  the  island's 
wealth  is  abandoned. 
Irft  to  run  wild  to 
tropical  jungle.  Thou- 
sand* of  families  that 
heretofore  were  well 
supplied  are  now  in 
dire  want.  It  is  a 
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Looking  toward  .Veto  York  in  the  Mouth,  or  East-bound  Tunnel,  showing  the  strong  81ml  Construction.  This  Tunnel  has  just 

h‘  fit  Oftninl 


In  the  North  Tunnel,  showing  the  Shield  which,  scaling  the  End  of  the  Tube,  was  forced  ahead  as  the  Construction  H'ork 

progressed 

THE  FIRST  TUNNELS  BELOW  THE  BED  OF  THE  HUDSON 
RIVER  JOINING  NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  JERSEY 

Of  these  It  co  tunnels  <,f  the  Sew  York  and  Sew  Jersey  Kail  mad  Company,  which  have  Iwcn  constructed  to  bring  the  Sew 
Jersey  suburban  districts  within  easy  and  rapid  communication  xrith  Sew  York  city,  the  south,  or  eastbound,  tube  teas 
ofiencd  only  a short  time  ago;  the  north  one  was  opened  last  1/arch.  It  is  expected  that  within  eighteen  months  trains  will 
be  running  in  them  on  rapid-transit  schedules.  The  tunnels  are  circular  in  form,  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  more  than  a 
mile  in  length.  They  i cere  built  by  being  forced  in  short,  annular  sections  through  the  material  under  the  rirrr  bed 
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To  Protect  the  Health  of  Railway  Travellers 


By  William  W.  Sanford,  M.D. 


1 


TIIK  danger  of  in- 
fection in  rail- 
way - cars  is  a 
subject  which  in  emu 
mu  in  I ini'  the  kern  on 
attention  of  railroad 
oonipuninv  n-  well  as 
that  of  physician* 
und  the  general  pub 
lir.  The  possible  re- 
units  of  the  associa- 
tion of  such  ffreat 
numbers  of  person?  in 
con  tim'd  areas  where 
precaution*  are  not 
taken  to  guard 
ngainst  the  spread  of 
disease  are  thorough- 
ly well  known.  It  is 
the  aim  of  the  writer 
of  this  article  to  di- 
rect uttaiition  to 
methods  now  em- 
ployed by  competent- 
ly ’managed  railway 
companies  to  offset, 
as  far  as  possible, 
these  dangers. 

The  tn«thods  em- 
ployed seem  practical 
and  efficient,  and  the 
care  with  which  they 
are  pursued  offers  the 
travelling  public 
clean  u n d hygienic 
surroundings. 

At  Melrbse,  New 
York,  about  six  fnilcs 
from  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral Station,  there  is 
a railway  yard  when- 
sleeping  • ears,  day 
couches,  und  chair- 
cars  arc  treated  to  a 
thorough  cleansing 
und  sterilization.  Not 
a nook  nor  a cranny 
of  any  car  is  over- 
looked in  the  process. 

Should  a train  eon- 
duetor’s  report  show 
that  a cur  of  his 
train  has  conveyed  a 
|M-raon  suffering  with 
a contagious  disease  or 
other  illnr-s.  or  thut  a death  has  occurred  therein  from  any  cause, 
that  car  is  not  again  oerupied  until  it  has  been  cleaned  from  end 
to  end.  When  its  destination  is  reached,  it  is  promptly  conveyed 


to  special  quarter*, 
scaloii,  and  treated  for 
a period  of  four  Imura 
with  formaldehyde 
gas.  This  is  always 
done  when  emigrants 
have  occupied  the  car. 

When  an  ordinary 
train,  consisting  of 
day  conches,  arrives  at 
New  York,  it  is  taken 
ns  soon  as  possible  to 
the  cleaning-yard.  The 
aisle  carpets  and  all 
furnishings  are  re- 
moved, and  the  floor- 
ing thoroughly  flushed 
und  scrubbed  with 
soap  and  water.  Once 
every  three  months 
each  coach  is  washed 
with  soup  and  water 
from  top  to  bottom. 
During  the  winter  the 
interior  ia  washed 
weekly.  The  removal 
of  dust  is  effected  by 
means  of  compressed 
air.  this  task  being  n 
weekly  process.  At 
the  end  of  every  car’s 
journey,  the  lavatory 
with  which  it  ia 
equipped  undergoes  a 
thorough  scrubbing 
with  soap  and  boiling 
water,  and  is  then 
treated  with  a solu- 
tion of  muriatic  acid. 

Exceeding  care  ia 
exercised  in  cleaning 
glasses  used  for  drink- 
ing water,  ulso  the 
tank  containing  it. 
Four  times  a year  the 
car  flooring  and  the 
seat  legs  arc  painted  ; 
and  every  twelve 
months  tlic  aisle  car- 
pels are  removed, 
washed,  and  reeol- 
ored.  The  same  proc- 
phs  is  applied  to 
leather  seats  and 
backs. 

•hurt  time  after  the  arrival  of  a train  of  Pullman  cara 
at  the  Grand  Central  Station  it  is  run  out  to  the  Melrose  yards, 
where  the  work  of  cleaning  is  admirably  systematized.  Provided 


Cleantinff  the  Interior  of  a Cor  fcy  U riv/inij; 

Within  a 
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u Cullman  conductor  linn  reported  no  death,  either  from  conta- 
gious disease  or  other  cause,  and  no  contagious  cum*  has  been 
tr.i ii>|Kir(d),  every  car  of  tin*  train  is  at  once  entered  by  a “quad 
of  cleaners,  whow*  duty  it  M to  remove  all  portable  titling-,  of  the 
ear.  such  as  the  aisle  carpet,  bottoms  and  backs  of  seats,  the 
curtain*,  Iwrtli  spring*.  mittrtMW,  all  linen,  and  blankets,  hair- 
brushes,  combs,  and  other  minor  articles. 

The  blankets  arc  thrown  over  an  especially  constructed  rack 
in  the  sunlight,  where  they  are  treated  with  eompreased  air, 
forcing  from  them,  at  t very  high  pn-s*ure,  all  pari  idea  of  dust, 
and  restoring  the  Idnnket  to  its  original  freshness.  If.  during 


the  removal  of  the  blankets  from  the  car.  a soiled  one  iB  observed, 
it  is  not  used  again  until  washed.  The  operator  of  the  compressed- 
air  jet  | Misses  evenly  over  every  inch  of  the  blankets,  blowing  out 
the  dii.it  from  each  side.  Afterward  the  blankets  are  hung  for 
several  hours  in  the  open  air. 

Blankets  are  washed  as  a routine  duty  every  six  months,  and 
if  a death  hits  occurred  in  a berth  a stieeial  fumigation  and  wash- 
ing of  the  blankets  used  therein  is  ordered.  The  linen,  consisting 
of  sheets  it  ml  pillow  ■ slips,  is  collected  and  sent  to  a laundry, 
where  it  is  actually  boiled.  The  rarpets.  mattresses,  and  cur- 
tains also  are  blown  out  with  compressed  air. 


DinoianUing  a Cur  in  order  that  the  Filliuya  muy  6c  thoroughly  CUtimd 
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Cleaning  Blanket*  toith  Air  Jet  preparatory  to  UTisAiny  and  Airing 


There  i*  now  in  use  in  sleeping-cars  a clean  sheet  enveloping 
the  blanket,  so  commonly  complained  of  formerly  when  in  close 
proximity  to  (lie  neck.  When  in  use  (he  blanket  is  entirely  en- 
closed by  a separate  sheet,  used  as  it  counterpane,  and  changed 
at  the  end  of  the  trip.  n»  is  all  other  linen. 

In  the  compressed-air  process  of  cleansing,  the  operator  manipu- 
late* a flattened  metal  nozzle.  triangular  in  shape.  The  air.  at 
|<)n-|Miuni|K  pressure,  is  forced  through  a slotlike  opening  nine 
inches  in  length.  After  the  removal  of  all  the  interior  flxturea, 
the  compressed  air.  which  is  conveyed  by  a system  of  pipes  along 
an  especially  constructed  platform,  is  transmitted  to  different  lo- 
calities by  means  of  a long  hose  coupled  to  the  supply  - pipe. 
The  operator,  passing  through  the  ear,  dislodges  dust  and  refuse 
from  every  angle  and  crevice,  from  floor  to  rciling.  After  him 
cornea  a detail  of  men  to  scrub  the  floors,  whieh,  in  the  newer  cars, 
is  of  a cenientlikc  character. 

Special  men  are  directed  to  |m>Hh1i  all  wood  surfaces  with  a pre- 
pared oil,  and  windows  are  cleaned  inside  and  out.  The  exterior 
of  the  car  receives  an  extensive  oiling. 

The  toilet  com|utrlinents  and  plumbing  of  the  new  ear*  are  of 


(he  moot  approved  kind,  and  at  the  end  of  each  trip  the  fixtures 
nre  scrubbed  with  soap  and  boiling  water,  and  afterward  treated 
with  a solution  of  curlsilic  acid.  There  is  covering  the  sides  of 
these  compartments  a material  having  a hard-polished  white 
surface,  which  is  thoroughly  cleaned. 

Public  knowledge  of  the  method*  of  sanitation  of  railway-cars 
is  limited,  but  criticism*  arc  extensive,  and  in  some  case*  well 
direct  ml. 

It  i*  amazingly  strange  to  observe  the  procedure  of  the  trav- 
elling public.  It  is  not  un  uncommon  thing  to  sec  a passenger 
brush  his  teeth  in  the  drinking-glass,  or  expectorate  in  the  wash- 
ing-liowl  These  are  examples  of  the  distressing  obstacles  the 
tailway  companies  have  to  conduit.  and  the  official*  whose  duly 
it  i*  to  enforce  the  laws  of  cleanliness  should  receive  the  highest 
commcndntinn  for  their  effnrt*  to  give  the  public  surroundings 
even  cleaner  than  their  own  homes,  not  even  excepting  hotels, 
whieh  an*  so  commonly  accepted  by  the  public  as  clean.  The 
department  of  sanitation  of  these  companies  is  as  important  a 
feature  as  any  oilier  department. 

( Continued  on  p ape  1716  of  Arlrcrfitting  Meet  ion.) 
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ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  NEW  YORK 
OR  CLUB 

«f  •color  Club  now  being  held  in  the  galleries  of  the  American  Fine  Arte  Society.  The  exhibition  opened 
• prised  in  the  exhibition,  which  represents  the  Intest  productions  of  some  of  the  best-known  Americnn 
1 own  scorn  be,  George  Glenn  Newell,  Robert  D.  Gnuley.  Elliott  Dningerfield,  and  Florence  Francis  Snell 
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“ M1  KS.  UKI-ILAirs  work  on  Mister  Samson  was  good,  but 

1%  / 1 it’s  double  eagles  to  gold  bricks  that  a baby**  arm* 

I I would  have  won  a hair-cut  just  as  quick;  and  this  I’m 

J-  ▼ JL  goin'  to  tell  you  i»  for  the  provin’  of  it.” 

Thus  spoke  my  friend  Iturnett,  an  he  slowly  laid  his 
head  back  on  the  saddle  he  was  using  as  a pillow  and  began  a care- 
ful process  of  pipe-lilling. 

“ it  was  at  dusk,  in  latytude  and  longytude  unknown,  but  right 
in  the  heart  of  the  Snnke  Rivet  Flats.”  he  continued,  “ that  we 
hum | irsl  into  a job  of  Samaritanism,  Big  Slabs  Reach  and  me,  and 
it  was  right  there  we  started  in  to  make  -a  pair  of  idiots  out  of 
ourselves,  wasted  much  time,  and  finally  went  broke. 

” Trude  paid  <»IT  Unit  season  on  a northern  rouud-up,  and  we 
either  had  to  go  to  another  row  outfit  to  work  down  into  the 
Panhandle  or  p>  prospectin’.  Wc  didn’t  do  either.  Slabs  had  a 
yearnin’  for  high  lifr  in  Frisco,  which  had  lircn  growin'  on  him 
for  months.  Of  course  1 didn’t  care  to  go.  hut,  l«*in'  Slabs'* 
pardner.  1 had  to.  to  keep  him  from  gettiwthe  worst  of  it.  So 
we  hit  the  trail. 

“Idaho  wasn’t  no  ‘densely  populated  district*  in  them  times. 
Not  so'*  you  could  notice.  Generally  you  could  cross  the  Territory 
from  north  to  south  and  then  rake  it  with  a fine-tooth  comb  from 
east  to  west  without  raisin'  anything  much  but  Injuns  and  fleas. 

“ Guess  you  can  understand  that  in  such  a country  as  that  Slain 
and  me  was  ready  to  take  to  the  brush  on  this  evenin’  I'm  men- 
tionin’ whim  we  near*,  nil  of  a sudden,  ns  though  from  nowhere, 
sounds  of  singin'.  We  hoth  jerked  our  |>onics  up  short  and  listens. 
“ ’ lly-lo,  llabhy  Iiunti-in‘, 

Daddy’s  gone  a hunt  i in', 

Tew  git  a little  rabbit  skin. 

Tew  wrop  his  ditrlin’  Ini b- by  in.’ 

“ A high,  thin,  warped,  and  waverin’  voice,  more  tuned  to  herdin’ 
sheep  than  lrnbies.  worked  its  way  up  to  us  front  a side  arroyo. 

“ Slain  and  me  just  hunched  "over  sideways  on  our  saddles  till 
the  lueunin'  of  all  this  music  could  percolate  through  us,  and  said 
nothin'. 

“ Then.  * Itv-lo.  hub  by,  helii-elo,  hehi-elo,  belii-e-e-lo,’  conies  this 
sume  male  canary-bird  voice,  doin’  its  best  to  kick  up  a little 
Fritz  Emmet  warble,  mid  ineetin’  with  about  ns  much  succcsa  as  a 
burro.  Well,  we  listens  a while,  and  then  drop*  our  ponies’  reins 
so  they  won’t  stray  off.  and  starts  in  to  stalk  this  noise,  which 
was  still  ramblin'  along  through  a collection  of  lullabys.  And 
there,  down  in  the  bottom  of  a ravine  by  a little  water-hole,  we 
sight*  an  obi -fashioned  ' Kansas-or-bust  ’ mover's  wagon,  with  its 
luittered  eanva*  top  illmniiutted  by  n lantern,  and  inside  was  this 
Mister  Singin'  Man.  We  crawls  up  easy  so  a*  to  rope  him  in  case 
he  shows  »igns  of  light.  Slabs  in  the  lead.  He  pulls  the  fly,  at  the 
hark,  cautious  like,  and  takes  a look. 

" ' Well.  I'll  be  dam.’  says  Slabs  to  me.  kind  of  cottie  voehe. 

“ Then  I takes  my  peepin's.  That  trayon  van  chart t full  of  babies 
— of  all  si/c*  and  ugr*.  some  asleep  nnd  some  just  goin'  to  sleep, 
huddled  together  under  ragged  old  iiuilt*.  ami  up  in  the  end  set 
the  most  painfully  forlorn  old  feller  I ’most  ever  see,  rockin’  back- 
ward nnd  forwards  and  snugglin’  up  in  his  arms  the  littlest  baby 
of  nil.  anil  singin’  ns  though  his  heart  was  bustin’. 

“ The  baby  would  let  out  a little  wail  oncet  ill  a while,  and  then 
this  attenuated  picture  of  sorrow  would  rock  harder  and  faster 
nnd  sing  louder:  and  you  may  brand  your  name  on  my  flanks  if 
there  wasn’t  tears  mimin'  down  over  tho  old  chap’s  sunburnt 
shags  plumb  on  to  the  Ixihy's  fare. 

“ Slab*  ami  I crawfished  out  of  bearin’. 

“’That  old  eu*s  hn*  stole  ntt  orphan  asylum.’  savs  Slabs.  ‘I 
didn't  see  none  of  the  fair  sex  hedded  down  in  that  herd.’ 


”*. Slabs,’  I replies,  with  some  asperity,  * whrn  you  was  born  it 
was  on  a day  when  they  wasn't  givin’  away  a package  of  wisdom 
with  each  infant.  That  old  chap's  in  a heap  of  trouble.  Trouble’s 
juat  stick  in'  out  nil  over  him,  from  hi*  cracked  old  voice  to  his  sun- 
burnt whiskers.  There's  somethin’  there  that  ain’t  set  down  in 
the  books.  Now  lei’*  go  ha»-k  as  though  we  just  floated  up.  and 
give  him  the  glad  hand.’ 

“ I think  Slabs  agreed  with  me.  but  he  was  one  of  these  fellers 
that  hated  to  show  his  feelin's.  and  always  pn**ed  things  up  with 
a joke  to  hide  'em.  So  we  went  buck  to  our  ponies,  and  came  down 
to  the  wagon  on  the  jump,  yellin'.  ' Hello,  in  there!’  just  to  keep 
from  scarin’  the  kids.  Slabs  wanted  to  let  hi*  gun  off  a few,  so' 
to  make  ’em  think  it  was  just  some  kind  of  a celebration,  and 
argued  that  u lit  lie  hilarity  would  make  things  happier.  Rut  Slabs 
don’  know  nothin’  about  huhic*. 

“The  old  frllow  crawled  out  of  the  end  of  the  wagon,  luggin' 
the  infant  in  his  arm*,  and  says,  4 Good  evenin',  gents,’  in  about  a* 
quiet  a war  as  you  would  meet  a feller  on  the  street  and  aav, 

’ Hello.  Bill'.’ 

“ I told  him  we  was  mighty  glad  to  see  him,  and  asked  if  we 
could  roll  our  blankets  alongside  his  wagon.  He  kind  of  chirked 
up  at  that  and  apologized  for  not  offerin'  us  a place  inside.  I's 
a place  inside  that  Noah’s  ark!  Us  us  had  slept  out  from  the 
I'ana  mint  to  the  Canadian  line,  and  asked  nothin’  better  than  a 
level  spot  that  was  fairly  dry! 

“ We  found  that  William  Buckingham — that  was  his  name,  and 
wo  called  him  Buck  for  short — was  a hospitable  geezer,  because 
when  the  dawn  set  the  ponirs  to  nickerin'  and  woke  Slnlts  and  me 
up,  he  had  buill  the  camp-fire  and  had  bacon  and  flapjacks  ready 
for  all  of  us.  Then  he  chucked  himself  head  foremost  into  the 
wagon  and  we  heard  him  wakin'  up  his  brood. 

“’Come  on  now  and  git  dressed,’  we'd  hear  him  say;  'that’s 
pappy 'b  little  man:’  or.  'Don’t  cry,  little  gal.  We’re  most  there. 
Help  little  sister  the  way  mammy  used  ter  do.’  And  then  bime-by 
the  kids  and  kide**ea  begun  to  swarm  nut  through  the  wagon  fly 
until  there  were  nine  of  ’em  there.  All  bashful  and  twistin’  their 
fingers  in  the  moriiin'  coldness  l»y  the  camp-fire,  a*  they  looked  at 
us  ns  if  wonderin'  what  kind  of  animals  we  were  and  where  the 
hallnon  was  that  brought  us. 

“ Poor  old  Buck!  After  they  all  got  fed  and  wc  was  washin'  the 
tin  plate*  for  him.  he  told  us  his  story,  and  the  more  he  told  the 
busier  Slobs  and  me  got  with  the  dishes,  except  that  Slabs  at  the 
last  would  cusa  the  smoke  gettin’  in  hia  eyes  and  would  stop  and 
wipe  them  with  his  hig  fists.  There  was  lumps.  I guess,  chasin’ 
themselves  up  and  down  my  neck  too,  until  I had  to  swaller  hard 
nnd  fast  to  keep  my  Adam's  apple  from  jumpin’  clean  out  of  my 
mouth. 

“ You  we.  the  game  had  gone  against  Buck  back  in  Kansas.  Old 
Aunt  Hoodoo  had  settled  down  on  him  for  fair.  He  told  us.  in  a 
kind  of  soft  monotone,  punctured  by  dry  sobs,  all  about  his  home- 
steadin' back  there  with  a gal  lie  hu<l  married  in  Iowoy:  how  they 
had  gone  to  Kansas  happy  and  hopeful,  and  how  the  liabies  came 
until  there  wen*  nine  of  Vm.  Told  how  blizzard*  and  grasshoppers, 
and  drought*  and  cyclone*,  had  come  ju*t  as  regular  as  the  bal>ie*. 
hut  how'  through  it  all  Kvnlina  had  stood  pat  until  they  lost  the 
God-forsaken  Kansas  farm  they  called  home,  and  they  hail  turned 
their  two  old  plug*  to  the  West  with  nothin’  left  but  hope*  and 
the  little  fellers.  Told  how  out  m Wyoming  the  mammy  had 
Is'i-ii  taken  «ick  and  died,  with  all  that  little  brood  unuind  her. 
hut  up  to  the  |a*t  had  thought  only  of  what  was  to  become  of 
them,  nnd  had  tried  to  pat  all  their  clieekn  good-by  before  ahe 
ended  her  stay  here. 

" And  there  hadn't  been  nothin’  for  old  Buck  to  do.  feclin’  that 
God  himself  was  agin’  him  to  leave  him  so  lonesome,  but  stick  to 
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the  ones  that  were  iaft,  dig  her  grave  out  there  in  the  yellow 
Wyoming  hill?,  and  leave  her  there  alone,  with  nothin’  to  cheer 
her  except  the  memory  that  tear*  had  been  ahed  over  the  dried-up 
mmI  and  th  il  when  the  wild  (lowers  in  me  again  over  the  range  they 
wmi Id  car:  v no  more  fragrance  than  her  memory  would  in  the 
heart*  of  that  forlorn  brood  that  was  out  West  somewhere — away 
out  West. 

"Slabs  woke  the  eld  feller’s  sobs  at  the  end  of  the  tale  by 
swearin’  fast  and  hard  to  cover  up  his  feelin’s,  and  that  let  me 
out  easy  by  lecturin’  him  for  cuasin’  in  front  of  them  orphans. 

“Old  Buck  had  started  for  the  Umatilla  reservation,  part  of 
whieh  was  goin’  to  (*•  thrown  open  and  sold  at  auetiori.  lie  had 
rend  of  it  in  some  Kansas  paper,  and  him  and  Kvnlinn  had  reck- 
oned that  vis  this  place  to  go  to  make  a new  start. 

“ Not  bein'  up  much  on  ronohin’,  neither  Slabs  nor  me  had  heard 
of  it.  But  we  kind  of  got  off  by  ourselves  and  decided  that  al- 
though the  Umatilla  was  off  our  trail  and  the  wagon  work  alow, 
we'd  just  have  to  stay  with  the  outfit,  so  in  case  the  ponies  gave 
out,  or  the  Blackfeet 
came  down,  Evnlina. 
over  the  big  divide, 
wouldn't  look  down, 
may  he,  and  say  we 
were  a pair  of  'hard- 
hearted pikers. 

“ That  was  the  be- 
ginning of  our  jour- 
neyin' with  one 
Willum  Buckingham, 
late  of  Kansas  and 
goin*  west. 

“ Slabs  and  I had 
some  fun  out  of  it 
the  first  day  or  two 
breakin'  in  our 
cayuaea  to  work  in 
fours  with  Buck's  old 
pel  ter*,  which  was 
mighty  nigh  all  in. 

But  we  got  'em  prop 
erly  eddicated  all 
right,  and  taught  'em 
how  to  run.  We  used 
to  eraek  that  old 
scow  along  the  trails 
until  she  sure  looked 
like  a Dead  wood  stage 
under  full  sail.  The 
little  fcllera  liked  it. 
hut  Buck  spent  most 
of  hia  time  findin' 
some  place  to  anehor 
himself  to.  Queer 
how  nervous  some 
men  get. 

“ That  was  Slabs'* 
and  my  first  experi- 
ence with  babies;  hut. 

*ay!  there’*  nothin’ 
like  little  fellers  to 
make  your  heart  soft, 
nnd  then  make  you 
glad  you  are  such  an 
easy  mark. 

“ We  was  kind  of 
Imshful  at.  first,  and 
didn't  nick  'em  up 
much,  for  fear  we'd 
let  'em  fall  nnd  break 
somethin’  on  their  lit- 
tle insides.  But  the 
brood  wouldn't  stand 
for  that,  and  took  to 
u*  like  ruatlera  do  to 
maverick*.  Used  to 
crawl  all  over  us  by 
day  and  snuggle  into 
our  ldunkets  with  us 
bv  night.  And  Slabs! 

Ilappy?  That  cuss  always  felt  la-st  when  flat  on  bis  back  on  a 
blanket  by  the  camp-fire  in  the  evenin'  with  that  whole  bunch  of 
kids  piled  on  top  of  him  like  a football  match  and  tryin*  to  gouge 
out  bis  eyes  or  separate  him  from  hi*  scalp-lock.  Kh!  Sure  it 
made  me  jealous  if  they  didn’t  come  to  me  too  to  give  me  my 
woolin'a. 

“ By  the  time  we  made  the  reservation  we  felt  we  had  a purl 
ownership  in  those  kids  nnd  « protective  pool  over  them  and  their 
heart  broken  old  dad.  Then  came  the  grand  shock.  We  found  out 
we  didn't  have  no  more  chance  of  gettin*  a ranch  there  for  old 
Buck  than  we  would  of  gatherin’  in  a homestead  in  that  old 
town  of  New  York. 

“ To  begin  with,  laud  wag  to  be  sold  by  the  ugt-nt  to  the  highest 
bidder,  arid  liuek  didn't,  have  nothin’  to  hid.  unless  it  was  kid*. 
Next,  it  was  all  valuable,  nmnin*  from  twenty  to  fifty  dollars  per, 
nnd  the  land-grabbers,  representin’  big  ilinrro,  were  there  in  force. 
A pretty  fair -si red  camp  of  tents  had  already  sprung  up. 

“ Slab*  and  me  met  outside  a canvas  saloon,  and  looked  at  each 
other  with  disgust.  Finally  Slabs  says.  ' Bill,  somehow  I've  lost 
my  yearnin’s  for  Frisco.  Ain’t  no  fun  there,  nohow.  Them  palaces 
you  hear  tell  about  is  for  millionaires,  not  cow-punchers.  I think 


I'm  goin'  to  gee  the  fa*t  and  frivolous  here,  mebby,  and  then  hike 
back  to  the  range.’ 

“ * Pard,'  any*  I,  ‘ I was  thinkin’  to  myself  that  I kinder  hated 
to  g«>  down  there  again.  All  I was  goin'  for  was  to  keep  you  from 
bein'  hanged,  or  shot  up,  as  you  deserve,  or  havin'  your  wool 
clipped.  Besides,  it's  really  wastin'  money.  There  ain't  much 
fun  in  spendin’  a two  yeur*’  wage  roll  down  there,  and  I ain’t 
got  it  to  spare,  anyway.' 

“•Just  thinkin'  "of  that  myself.’  say*  Slab*,  givin’  me  a heart 
IMilpitation  at  this  unaccustomed  economy.  ‘ The  fact  Is — er — 
nhrtn ! — anyhow — damit — I got  use  for  all  my  coin.’ 

“Then  I savvied  we  were  both  on  the  sump  lay  and  each  feller 
ashamed  to  tell  the  other  what  lie  was  thinkin'  of,  for  fear  he'd 
get  laughed  at  for  a softy. 

“‘How  much  can  we  bid?'  says  I,  takin’  the  situation  by  the 
horns. 

•“Good  old  pard!'  yell*  Slab*,  grabhin'  mr  paw  nnd  nearly 
smash  in'  it.  ’Good  old  pard!  I'm  glad  yoi/re  in  the  ante.  ^ 

got  nine  hundred  and 
sixty.’  slappin'  his 
belt,  ' and  1 puts  it 
all  into  the  pot.’ 

“ * My  eight  hun- 
dred peso*,  all  of 
which  go***.'  I cornea 
back,  ’ make*  seven- 
teen sixty,  ami  it 
don’  take  no  Jay 
Gould  to  count  that 
up.’  Then  we  got  to 
cipherin',  and  ended 
by  bein'  down  in  the 
mouth  for  fair.  You 
sec.  we  knew  we 
couldn’t  get  no  home 
for  Buck  and  his 
bunch  — God  bless 
'em! — for  that  stake, 
when  good  land  wan 
apt  to  bring  anyway 
thirty  dollar*  per. 

“ We  couldn’t  fig- 
ure no  way  out,  nnd 
was  gettin’  mighty 
discourngrd.  when  our 
confab  was  busted  by 
a bellow  that  lets  out 
from  a bunch  be- 
hind us. 

“ It  wa*  Razzle 
Dazzle  Smith,  son  of 
Ike  Smith,  from  Pike, 
and  a mighty  game 
man.  He  had  just 
dropped  down,  and 
we  took  him  into  our 
mix-up,  and  I made 
him  come  over  the 
bill  to  the  wngon  to 
w the  kids.  He  was 
a little  shy,  and  I al 
most,  had  to  hobble 
him  to  get  over  there 
where  Buck  was  sit- 
tin’,  drooped  down  in 
the  shade  and  feelin' 
more  sorrerful  than 
ever,  as  it  looked  to 
him  that  he  had  play- 
ed his  last  card  and 
wa*  ut  the  end  of  his 
string. 

"The  little  Buck- 
inghams piled  on 
Slabs  and  me  ns 
though  we  had  been 
away  a month,  and — 
say — in  less  than  an 
hour  Razzle  Dazzle 
wn»  playin’  hi  in  liman's  buflT.  with  both  hi*  gun*  chucked  up  on 
top  of  the  prairie-schooner,  where  there  wouldn’t  he  no  danger 
of  his  failin'  over  'em.  From  that  minute  he  was  a full  fledged 
(Ktrdner  in  the  pool.  The  kids  halter-broke  him  just  as  easy  as 
they  hail  Slab*  and  me. 

“We  all  had  plans,  but  none  of  ’em  worth  considerin’.  Raz- 
zia Dazzle  wanted  to  shoot  the  government  auctioneer  if  that 
individual  wouldn't  knock  down  a hatch  of  choice  land  for  about 
a dollar  an  acre.  Raz  thought  due  notice  of  what  might  hap- 
pen would  assist  the  auctioneer  to  a decision. 

“ Slabs  wanted  to  bring  the  whole  drove  of  range  men  over  to 
see  the  family,  win  ’em  over,  and  then  in  a committee  tell  the 
representative*  of  the  big  land  syndicate*  that  if  they  bid  against 
Buck  we’d  send  ’em  all  home  in  wooden  boxes. 

“ Now  I’m  game  to  fight  anything  from  grizzlies  to  gun  men. 
if  I have  to,  hut  much  experience  uml  a heap  of  mnnin’  have 
taught  me  that  I can’t  take  a fall  out  of  these  United  States; 
so  1 talked  the  hoy*  out  of  their  schemes,  la-cause  I knew  the 
soldiers  would  come  nnd  give  us  the  sprint  of  our  lives  a*  soon 
ns  the  news  got  out.  It  took  an  hour’s  powwow  fur  u*  to  make 
good  medicine. 
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“ itazzh-  Dazzle  ami  Slabs  wont  hack  to  the  camp  by  a round- 
about way.  each  one  herdin'  by  himself.  Then  I meandered  care- 
fully up,  told  all  the  real  n» linemen  aliout  Buck  and  Kvulina,  and 
put  'em  wise  on  the  play  to  Ik*  pulled  off  that  afternoon  when  the 
sale  was  billed  for  its  openin'. 

“ Did  they  act  busy  and  join  in!  Say,  a herd  of  black-plague 
lorilli  would  have  looked  like  a Imnd  of  loafera  compared  to  'em. 
Kverv  oncet  in  a while  you’d  .see  some  of  the  old  boys  from  the 
range  standin'  around  confidential  likr,  and  with  long  faces,  whis- 
perin' to  come  of  the  land-reacher*.  And  1 noticed,  without  the 
aid  of  anything  to  deceive  the  eye,  that  the  land  grnls  ‘wont 
always  looked  seared  when  one  of  them  talks  would  lie  over; 
also ‘that  they  would  glams-  furtively  at  Slabs  or  Kazzle  Dazzle 
when  either  of  'em  would  butt  up  to  the  bar  for  theirs. 

“ By  noon  things  w«  re  at  such  a pitch  that  the  whole  men- 
agerie was  howlin',  although  for  an  hour  or  two  I hadn't  wen 
either  the  belligerent  Mister  Smith  or  the  bellicose  Mister  Heuch. 

“ Smith  showed  first. 

14  I was  in  u refreshment  emporium  tryin’  to  drown  Buck's 
sorrows  by  proxy  when  Razxlc  Dazzle  saunters  in  and  sits  him- 
self down  on  a beer-keg.  There  was  ubout  twenty  of  the  land- 
sharks  there  when  he  come  in,  scowlin'  at  ’em,  and  by  the  way 
they  commenced  to  nudge  each  other  and  look  at  Kazzle  Dazzle 
as  though  he  was  some  freak  just  out  of  the  museum  I knew 
things  were  workin*  right. 

“ Razzle  Dazzle,  after  seating  himself,  never  favors  them  or 
me  with  a look,  hut  calmly  ami  studiously  pulls  two  big  guns, 
mid — w hooey!  There  was  a stampede.  By  and  by  when  the 
land  eaters  began  to  peep  cautiously  around  the  corners  and 
into  the  joint,  some  with  hats  on  the  hacks  of  their  heads  and 
some  with  'em  in  their  bands,  there  was  nothin'  doin'.  Only 
Kazzle  Dazzle  siltin’  there  ns  peaceable  as  a Mary's  little 
goat  and  carefully  cleanin'  up  his  guns,  with  an  old  red  ban- 
dannor. 

" When  two  of  the  land  men  grazed  timorously  up  to  the  har 
and  asked  Kazzle  Dazzle  to  join  'em  in  somethin’,  he  broke  all 
past  records  and  caused  the  barkeep  to  drop  a bottle  of  happy- 
water  by  refusin’  to  take  a drink. 

" ' I never  take-*  nothin'  to  fuddle  my  nerves  when  I've  got  im- 
portant business  to  lend  to,’  says  Raz,  oilin’  up  a trigger  and 
►lylv  winkin'  at  me. 

'*  I meanders  outside  n minute  or  two  later,  nml  am  met  by 
a delegation.  It  was  headed  by  a gent  who  was  said  to  have 
all  sorts  of  dost  hack  of  him.  and  to  hi-  under  orders  to  get  the 
heat  of  this  land  if  he  hud  to  bid  enough  yellow  boys  to  load  a 
pack-train. 


“‘You're  Mr.  Slabs  Beach's  pawtnch,  aren’t  you!’  he  drawls, 
.and  1 could  hear  his  leather  leggin's  rattlin'  over  his  corduroy 
bloomers,  when  I scowls  at  him  and  says,  * Yep.’ 

*' ' My  dear  Mr.  Burnett,’  he  begins,  takin'  on  bis  dinky  check- 
ered cap — 

“ ‘ Spare  me,  pan!/  says  I,  takin'  off  my  old  Stetson  and 
milkin'  a bow  that  reached  the  bunch  - grass  at  my  feet.  ‘You 
do  right  to  call  me  “Mister,”  hut  with  such  old  friends  as  you 
and  me  is,  I'm  called  Willie,  that  la-in'  the  short  for  Willum, 
my  real  name.’ 

“ ‘ My  dear  sir,’  this  little  snipe  goes  on,  after  catehin’  his 
breath,  'can't  you  do  something  to  avert  this  bloodshed?  These 
gentlemen  and  myself,  constituting  a pence  committee,  have  been 
told  by  some  of  your  prominent  Western  citizens  who  are  here 
to  attend  this  land  safe  that  you  are  the  most  able  counsellor 
in  tills  dreadful  state  of  affair*.' 

'“Friends,’  says  I.  'draw  closer  to  me,  so’s  no  one  can  hear.’ 
Then,  as  they  huddled  atound  me  and  the  silence  grew  painful, 
I whispered : 4 I’m  a brave  man.  but  I dassent  interfere.  Any 
man  that  butts  into  this  game  had  lietter  order  his  grave  dug 
first,  because  he'll  sure  need  it  when  his  conversation  with  either 
of  these  gents  is  concluded.  There's  only  one  tiling  to  do,  if 
these  two  fellers  gets  together,  hunt,  cover,  gents,  hunt  cover: 
because  a lead  pellet  livin’  wild  does  just  as  much  damage  as 
one  that's  been  tnrown  at  you.  \S-*h!’  nays  I.  ’Don't  says  I told 
you.’  And  then  waggin’  my  head  and  lookin'  solemn,  I walks 
away  from  the  committee,  turnin’  around  about  twen*~  feet  off 
with  my  trigger  - linger  to  my  lips  and  savin'  ngaiii:  “S  sh! 
Take  my  advice — if  ahootin’  commences  run  like  hell!' 

“The  air  was  plum  full  of  electricity,  like  that  ominous  heavi- 
ness that  comes  us  a sort  of  introduction  to  a twister,  when  the 
auctioneer,  a nice,  big  fat  man.  like  government  men  'most  al- 
ways is,  climbs  on  top  of  a pile  of  condensed-milk  cases  in  the 
afternoon  and  say*: 

“‘Gentlemen!  Under  the  ter-rms  of  this  sale  I am  ordered 
to  dispose  of  some  of  the  best  lands  in  the  Umatilla  reservation, 
now  thrown  open  to  the  public.  Rarh  and  every  parcel  of  land 
will  be  put  up  in  aec-tl-ons.  If  but  one  bid  is  made  on  all  or 
part,  that  land  will  Is*  sold,  ns  after  one  hid  has  been  made  it 
will  not  la-  withdr-rawn  or  the  sale  postponed.  Each  piece  will 
go  to  the  highest  bidder.’ 

‘‘Then  lie  reads  the  printed  notice,  and  the  sale  was  on. 

“Everything  went  well  for  the  first  two  or  three  salrs.  and 
most  of  the  land  gents  had  quit  lookin'  over  their  shoulders  and 
twistin’  around  as  though  expectin'  the  cyclone  to  break  loose. 

^CowliiTMoi  on  page  n~l  of  Advertising  Sr  cl  ion.) 
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Books  aLi\d  Bookmen 

By  James  MacArtKur 


TIIK  jnr  ha*  brought  u*  no  greater  delight  in  fiction  than 
The  Conquest  of  Cana r»n,  by  ltooth  Tarkington.  It  is  the 
I took  that  we  have  been  expecting  from  him  ever  since 
be  wrote  The  Gentleman  from  Indiana,  md  it  has  been 
worth  waiting  for.  The  interval  has  ripened  Mr.  Tark- 
ington’* imaginative  power*  and  enriched  his  observation  and  ex- 
perience. while  deepening  his  insight  and  mellowing  his  quality 
of  humor.  The  romantic  adventure  will  always  appeal  to  his 
temperament,  whether  the  tale  lx*  of  yesterday  or  today,  whether 
it  lead  him  to  Bath  or  Pari*.  Jo  l*rinceton  or  Home,  or — where  we 
like  to  follow  him  best  of  all — in  his  native  Indiana,  by  the  fire- 
sides of  his  forefathers.  He  has  roamed  far  since  he  first  left 
the  home  country  whence  The  Gentleman  from  Indiana  sprang,  but 
only  to  return,  like  Stevenson,  to  the  old  desire,  recalled  by  the 
lingering  pas- 
sion of  youth 
to  the  remem- 
brance that  the 
most  beautiful 
adventures  are 
not  those  we  go 
to  seek.  The 
Conqurnt  of  Ca- 
naan reminds  us 
most  forcibly 
that  the  en- 
vironment of  the 
American  novel- 
ist is  rich  in  the 
possibilities  of 
romance  if  only 
he  have  tin*  eye* 
to  see  it  and  the 
power  to  portray 
it.  And  if  there 
is  one  way  in 
which  to  write 
the  American 
novel  so  that  it 
shall  Is*  recog- 
nized and  com- 
prehended a s 
tvpical  of  our 
common  life,  it 
wins  to  me  that 
Mr.  Tarkington 
has  taken  that 
way  in  The  Con • 
quest  of  Canaan, 

The  town  of  Ca- 
naan is  essen- 
tially typical  of 
American  life: 
though  laid  In 
Indiana,  it  has  its 
like  in  every 
Stale  and  county 
of  the  Union.  The 
people  of  Canaan, 
too.  are  only 
peculiar  so  far 
as  they  represent 
their  Icindrcd  in 
every  American 
town  of  it*  sire 
and  kind.  Nor 
is  the  value  of 
Mr.  Tarkington'* 
local  color  and 
the  native  idio- 
syncrasies of  hi* 
own  people  de- 
preciated by  this 
general  recognition  of  familiar  characteristics;  it  it  because  he 
ha9  been  true  to  individual  life  and  character  as  he  knows  it 
in  hiB  own  section,  and  ha*  conveyed  the  significant  features  and 
human  elements  of  its  palpable  activity  with  the  creative  art  of 
the  dramatist  in  fiction  to  our  grosser  and  duller  vision  that  we 
arc  able  to  relate  the  truth  of  the  picture  ns  it  correspond*  in 
large  measure  with  our  national  life.  Furthermore,  as  if  to 
emphasize  the  common  environment  of  the  picture,  the  author  has 
chosen  to  deni  with  a common  factor  in  human  life  and  expe- 
rience. For  what  is  more  apparent  and  present  with  us  in  the 
every  day  drum*  of  affair*  than  the  u|>ologiie  of  the  Pharisee  and 
the  Publican T They  are  old  friend*  and  foe*  that  wc  meet  in 
Mr.  Tarkington**  story,  but  they  have  new  faces  and  new  way* 
of  matching  themselves  with  new  condition*.  In  this  respect 
alone  The  Conquest  of  is  one  of  the  most  refreshing  and 

original  novels  that  have  appeared  in  our  fiction. 

Mr.  Tarkington'*  romantic  tendencies  are  so  strong  that  al- 
most he  i*  a sen tiroenta list.  But  his  robust  humor  saves  him 
from  that.  Ilis  humor  has  never  been  so  searching,  so  sardonic, 
yet  so  buoyant  and  pay.  as  in  his  latest  novel.  There  are  times 
when  it  almost  runs  away  with  hi*  customary  sobriety  and  sanity 


of  pur|MMc  and  disport*  itself  with  n joyou#  hilarity.  Not  only 
doe*  his  humorous  vein  save  him  again  and  ugnin  in  moments  of 
appealing  pathos  when  tears  are  suspiciously  near,  but  in  a scene 
like  that  in  which  lie  describes  the  inhuman  onslaught  of  a mob  on 
a mongrel  dog  it  serves  to  soften  the  {winful  impression  of  its 
orucltv.  One  might  almost  come  to  think  that.  Mr.  Turkington 
saw  life  a*  n merry  jest,  so  well  doe*  he  play  the  comedian  on 
the  stage  of  Canaan,  were  it  not  for  an  underlying  vein  of  serious- 
ness which  grips  the  moral  sense,  and  brings  frequently  u pause 
of  earnest  reflection.  You  learn  before  the  story  is  finished  that 
the  author  has  a wide  and  tolerant  charity,  thul  lie  i*  us  keenly 
aware  of  the  Goodness  of  the  Bad  u*  he  is  of  the  lludnes*  of  the 
Good,  to  u»e  a phrase  of  Margaret  Deland’*,  and  that  he  bears 
himself  with  a common  humanity  toward  saint  and  sinner.  If 

Mr.  Tarkington's 
modern  version 
of  the  Pharisee 
and  the  Publican 
seem*  to  end  in  a 
cheerful  optim- 
ism and  a state 
of  general  felici- 
ty, it  is  the  mood 
of  an  uge  which 
no  longer  cares 
for  the  melo- 
drama of  n past 
mode.  If  he 
metes  out  mercy 
to  the  Pharisee, 
he  spare*  him  no 
jot  of  suffering 
during  his 
awakening,  even 
if  his  punish- 
ment does  not 
take  the  form  of 
outward  dis- 
grace ; nor  does 
Re  flinch  from 
haring  the  weak- 
nesses and  short- 
coming* of  hi* 
Publican.  The 
ethical  tone  of 
the  hook  is 
wholesome  and 
rigorous,  lifelike 
and  truthful  in 
it*  portrayal  of 
local  and  social 
drama.  Kvcn  if 
the  story,  in  its 
blended  realism 
and  romance,  be 
more  of  a fairy- 
tale than  some 
of  the  so-called 
realistic  novels 
of  the  hour  that 
claim  fidelity  to 
truth  by  showing 
us  life  as  it  is,  at 
leust  it  may  be 
said  for  The  Con- 
quest of  Canaan 
that  it  uplifts 
life  by  revealing 
it,  and  does  not 
degrade  it  by  lie- 
t raying  it.  The 
story  of  the  rise 
of  Mr.  Tarking- 
ton'* under  dog  of  a hero  (be  has  always  a fondness  for  the 
under-dog  | to  the  pinnacle  of  power  which  he  reached  in  Canaan, 
and,  best  of  all,  in  the  esteem  and  love  of  the  girl  who  licfriended 
and  fought  for  him,  will  inspire  courage  and  hope  mid  helpfulness, 
and  give  pleasure  to  every  one  who  reads  it. 

Upon  completing  his  novel  Mr.  Tarkington  sailed  with  hi*  wife 
for  Italy,  where  lie  was  al*o  accompanied  by  Mr.  Harry  l<eon  Wil- 
son and  his  wife,  the  well-known  artist.  Hose  Cecil  O'Neill.  Before 
sailing  Mr.  Wilson  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  pew  novel.  The 
Ross  of  Little  A ready,  fairly  launched  on  the  tide  of  pub- 
lic favor.  The  Wilsons  ami  Tarkington*  are  occupying  me 
villa  of  Eliliu  Veddcr  on  the  Island  of  Cupri,  and  will  remain 
there  for  at  least  a year.  Meanwhile,  a*  some  of  our  own  nutnor* 
leave  us  for  a time  (Mr.  James  Lane  Allen.  Mr.  Basil  King,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  A.  Janvier  arc  in  Franee),  we  are  being  consoled 
somewhat  by  the  visit  of  several  distinguished  English  writer*. 
Mr.  Hall  Caine  returned  to  England  a few  weeks  ago  after  a i«vo 
months’  sojourn  here,  but  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  author  of  Three 
Men  in  a Boat  of  joyous  memory.  Miss  May  Sinclair,  author  of 
The  Divine  Fire,  and  Mr*.  Pearl  Onilgle,  better  known  ns  John 
Oliver  Hobbes,  have  since  arrived — as  the  Canaan  Daily  Tocsin 
would  put  it — in  our  midst. 


Booth  Tarktnylon,  author  of  “The  Conquest  of  Canaan” 
From  the  f Minting  by  K.  L.  Rlumcnsehtin 
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SHAW’S  INFLUENCE  ON  OUR 
EMBRYO  DRAMATISTS 

BV  JAMES  L.  FORD 


^ilEKK  is  one  phase  of  the 
Bernard  Shaw  question  which 
seem*  to  me  iar  more  im- 
portant than  the  “ sincerity  ” 
of  the  Celtic  diamatist.  and 
that  is  the  influence  that  he  is  exerting 
over  the  young  men  and  womru  in  this 
country  who  are  just  beginning  to  try 
to  write  plays.  The  marked  successes 
of  certain  American  dramatists,  the 
large  royalties  earned,  and  the  enor- 
mous demand  for  new  dramas,  ami  even  for  old  ones  rewritten,  have, 
within  the  (Mist  few  years,  combined  to  turn  ihe  thoughts  of  a vast 
number  of  clever  young  people  toward  the  profession  of  play 
building;  and  it  is  to  the  clown  few  of  this  multitude  that  the 
country  must  look  la-fore  long  for  the  dramatic  entertainment  which, 
in  its  multifarious  forms,  is  n«  necessary  to  the  busy,  eager,  hard- 
working American  nation  as  salt  is  to  the  cattle  of  the  fields. 

Therefore,  It  seems  to  me  that  neither  the  much-discussed  " sin- 
cerity " of  Mr.  Shaw;  nor  his  present  success,  which  is  talked  ahout 
almost  as  much;  nor  the  true  secret  thereof,  which  iB  seldom  men- 
tioned or  even  understood— Is  of  as  much  consequence  to  us  as 
is  the  manner  in  which  those  qualities  are  regarded  by  a genera- 
tion of  young,  ambitious,  and  inexperienced  youths  who  are  at- 
tacking the  craft  of  plav-building  as  seriously  a*  if  it.  were  the 
profession  of  medicine  or  the  law:  and  with  this  disadvantage 
that  there  is  no  college  in  the  land  to  which  they  can  turn  for 
proper  instruction.  Indeed,  there  is  mure  than  one  scat  of  learn- 
ing in  which  incompetent  professors  will  deliberately  teach  them 
wrong,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  do  not  know  any  better 
themselves. 

The  fuct  that  very  few  of  our  playwrights  arc  highly  educated, 
or  even  college-bred,  is  frequently  advanced  in  proof  of  all  sorts  and 
slindes  of  stage  theory,  hut  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  a col- 
lege graduate  who  essays  plav-writing  is  far  less  likely  to  tukr  his 
first  step*  in  the  right  direction  than  is  a young  man  who*e  edit 
cation  has  been  gained  in  the  hard  school  of  real  life,  and  who 
has  been  accustomed  rather  to  fact*  than  to  theories,  and  to  judge 
his  fellow  men  more  by  whut  they  do  tliun  whut  they  say,  or  think, 
or  write.  Moreover,  the  practical  young  man  enjoys  the  enormous 
advantage  of  not  having  had  his  mind  befuddled  by  foolish,  irre- 
sponsive talk  aliout  the  **  literary  drama,"  meaning  that  of  beau- 
tiful verbiage  and  sparkling  dialogue,  unsupported  by  a wine,  well- 
built  dramatic  framework. 

The  young  collegian  turns  to  the  literary  drama  as  naturally 
as  the  duck  to  water,  and  it  ia  quite  natural  that  he  should  dn 
so  when  we  consider  the  academic  influences  that  have  surrounded 
him  and  the  part  that  literature  has  played  in  his  education.  It 
“ sounds  well  to  write  a literary  drama — it  not  only  sounds  well, 
hut  it  is  much  easier  to  write  than  n real  one.  It  is  not  very  dif- 
ficult to  think  of  a number  of  smart  replies,  and  then  to  invent 
questions  to  fit  them — after  the  manner  of  the  awful  British  epi- 
grammatic school  of  drama  which  menaced  us  a down  or  more 
years  ago.  and  which  U now  happily  extinct,  so  far  as  this  coun- 
try is  concerned.  The  art  of  eonst rut-ling  these  questions  and 
answers  and  then  fitting  them  together  like  a di-*ected  map  is 
one  that  may  be  acquired  fur  more  easily  than  that  of  embroider- 
ing on  serviceable  textile  fabrics;  and  to  master  it  is  to  he  "bril- 
liant," and  the  temptation  to  he  brilliant  i*  almost  irresistible 
when  one  is  voting  and  full  of  hot  bl«H»d  and  higher  edueation. 

And  it  is  (or  this  reuaon  that  we  find  the  young  man,  who  ought 
to  know-  that  the  word  drama  comes  from  the  Greek  and  means 
" the  thing  done,"  hard  at  work  on  a piny  which  i*  merely  the  thing 
said  or  the  thing  written ; while  the  young  clerk  or  mechanic,  whose 
mental  equipment  is  inferior  and  who  knows  nothing  of  (Jrcck 
derivations,  is  never! heirs*  at  work  on  the  thing  done,  which  has 
in  it  the  making*  of  a real  play.  And  lucky  indeed  is  he  who  is 
not  in  the  way  of  hearing  specious  argument*  in  favor  of  the  " lit- 
erury  drama,"  or  of  tliut  absurd  and  snobbish  theory  that  the  ls»st 
play  i*  one  that  rniches  only  those  whom  we  are  accustomed  to 
call  the  "higher  clas*c*,”  meaning  those  individual*  who  are  qual- 
ified, either  by  »uperior  education  or  wealth  or  an  ability  to  get 
free  ticket*,  to  have  seal*  in  the  lower  jairt  of  the  house.  As  for 
those  humbler  auditor*  who  are  forced  to  enjoy  the  drama  from 
the  gnllrry.  they  are  not  worth  considering.  What  the  enlightened 
ones  tail  "mere  melodrama" — and  which  one  of  u*  i*  there  capable 


of  writing  it?— i*  good  enough  for 
them.  The  "higher  forms  ” of  the 
drama  lie  far  beyond  their  comprehen- 
sion. or.  to  speak  in  the  language  of 
claptrap,  are  “ above  the  heads " of 
the  |ieople. 

How  many,  many  times  have  I listened 
to  this  preposterous  language  and  won- 
dered bow  any  one  with  a soul  liig 
enough  even  to  liarlmr  the  ambition  to 
write  a drama,  which  is  in  itself  an 

indication  of  some  worthiness,  could  at  the  same  time  affect  to 
look  down  upon  any  human  heart  t hat  cun  still  respond  to  the 
primitive  emotions  to  which  every  real  play  must  ap|K-all 

As  a matter  of  fact,  it  i*  very  easy  for  us  to  entertain  our  own 
kind,  and  extremely  difficult  to  bring  ourselves  into  sympathy 
with  thorn  from  whom  we  arc  separated  bv  difference!*  in  wealth, 
in  education,  and  in  station.  Far  more  difficult  than  hoth  is  it  to 
conceive  of  something  that  will  appeal  with  equal  force  to  hoth 
gallery  and  boxes  and  ull  between  them,  and  this  is  not  dune  by 
literature.  Shakespeare,  who  had  an  inexhaustible  well  of  the 
finest  literature  in  the  world  at  his  command,  and  who  knew  how 
to  use  it,  too,  had  recourse  to  the  pound  of  flesh  in  " The  Merchant 
of  Venice,"  and  the  knocking  at  the  gate  in  " Macbeth."  nnd  the 
ragged  drunkenness  of  Falntoff  when  lu-  wished  to  reach  all  hu- 
manity. And  not  one  of  these  elements  but  was  the  greater  be- 
muse no  human  lieing  could  fail  to  comprehend  them. 

Now  it  ia  in  the  very  cleverness  and  wit  and  success  of  Bernard 
Shaw  that  the  great  danger  to  the  embryo  dramatist  lie*.  I am 
quite  sure  that  at  the  present  moment  hundred*  of  pen*  are  busy 
with  three  nnd  four  act  dialogues  in  which  verbal  cleverness  plays 
the  chief  part.  And  in  nine  out  of  ten  of  these  attempts  at  play- 
building there  will  lurk  the  writer's  religious,  political,  racial,  or 
sociological  hobbies,  ready  to  spting  upon  the  unsuspecting  audi- 
ence with  a knock-down  argument  that  will  put  it  to  sleep  at  once. 
And  these  pens  arc  setting  about  their  wont  nil  the  more  hlithe- 
fully  nnd  hopefully  lie  cause,  as  everybody  know*  who  hits  ever 
tries l it,  it  i*  far  more  easy  to  write  thing*  for  people  to  soy 
for  two  hour*  and  u half  than  to  invent  thing*  for  them  to  do; 
henee  the  temptation  to  shirk  the  most  difficult  and  the  only  reelly 
eserntial  part  of  play-building. 

But  let  these  unfledged  dramatists  take  heed.  There  is  but  one 
Bernard  Shaw.  He  alone  lia*  succeeded  where  even  Oscar  Wilde 
failed,  and  he  ha*  succeeded  by  sheer  force  of  wit  mid  originality. 
To  write  dialogue  inferior  to  Shaw’s  i*  to  court  almost  certain 
failure,  but  it  i*  quite  possible — and  certainly  even-  habitual  the- 
atregoer will  hear  me  out  in  this — to  entertain  an  audience  with 
action  that  is  commonplace  nnd  conventional,  and  with  character* 
that  have  grown  gray  and  old  in  the  service  of  innumerable  gen- 
eration* of  playwrights. 

And  in  the  same  breath  with  which  I would  warn  students  of 
the  drama  against  the  folly  of  attempting  to  follow  the  new  path 
which  this  supremely  gifted  Irishman  has  hla/.i-d  through  the  dark 
forests  of  convention  and  habitude  of  thought.  I would  also  warn 
them  against  the  even  greater  folly  of  missing  any  representation* 
of  hi*  play*,  now  that  they  are  presented  so  adequately  as  they  aro 
by  the  companies  of  Mr.  Arnold  Daly  and  Mr.  Robert  l/iraine.  The 
serious  student  of  the  drama  can  no  more  afford  to  mis*  the 
Bernard  Shaw  comedies  than  the  tourist  to  miss  Niagara  Fall*, 
hut  I should  not  advise  the  latter  to  attempt  to  swim  in  the 
eddies  below. 

But,  after  all,  Shaw's  wit.  keen  and  incisive  a*  it  is,  is  the  wit  of 
literuture  and  not  of  the  stage.  In  the  imduring  comedies,  like 
those  of  Goldsmith  and  Sheridan,  it  i*  what  is  done  rather  than 
what  i*  said  that  makes  us  laugh,  and  underneath  every  one  of 
the  famous  lines  that  have  wakened  the  risihlcs  of  generation  after 
generation  of  playgoers,  we  can  always  And  the  situation — the 
thing  done. 

A play  that  is  nil  talk  is  like  a man  who  is  ull  talk,  nnd  the 
rule  applies  even  when  tin-  talk  is.  in  In>I)i  cases,  good.  Mow  the 
Shaw  romrdie*  are  more  than  mere  talk,  and  then*  ia  not 
one  of  them  that  i*  not  well  worth  *ccing  — nr.  rather,  hear- 
ing. They  are  remarkably  good  of  their  kind;  neverthelesa,  I 
venture  tlir  prediction  that,  *o  fur  as  the  New  York  stage  is 
concerned,  the  melodramas  of  Air.  Kramer,  which  are  bad  of  their 
kind,  will  outlive  them. 
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A RECENT  PORTRAIT  OF  MISS  VIOLA  ALLEN 

Miss  Viola  .1  lien,  who  tras  last  su  n in  X cut  York  in  her  rrriraU  of  “ Twelfth  Xiijht."  “ J Comedy  of  Errors.”  and  other 
Hhakcspercan  plays,  trill  make  her  napjitaranee  before  the  end  of  the  year  in  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch's  neir  play,  " The  Toast  of 
the  Town,”  which  she  has  hern  presenting  on  tour 
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The  burial  of  the  bosses. — H'<j#Ai»iylon  Star. 


The  big  fellow's  interference  pulled  him  through. 
—Ohio  State  Journal. 


XOT  ISVVKAtil.E. 

Hr.  Sam.  " )'<»«  arc  suffering  from  shock, 
scription  made  up  and  take  care  of  yourself, 
all  right  again.” — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


A relief  map — The  scythe  of  reform. — Xeuark  Evening  \hu. 


And  the  next  day  it  snowed.— 1‘hiladctphia  Keening  Telegraph. 


in  the  air  fur  sure. — Philadelphia  Press. 


THE  DEFEAT  OF  THE  BOSSES  IN  CARTOON 
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VI. — Outlook  for  the  Championship  of  the  Season 


TIIK  effect  of  the  Pennsy Ivuniu-llurvard  game  was  t«  force 
tlown  Harvard's  stock  la-lnw,  if  anything,  a fair  estimate. 
The  attack  of  the  Crimson  team  was  extremely  power* 
fill,  and  capable  of  earning  ground  for  short  distances 
with  impressive  regularity.  It  was  more  the  fault  of 
Harvard's  own  men  in  attempting  to  evade  the  rule*  by  holding 
in  the  line,  which  brought  a check  to  their  attack,  ami  this  cost 
them  more  in  losses  than  ant  thing  else  during  the  first  half. 
When  they  had  their  machine  in  motion  it  would  average  prac- 
tically live  yard*  in  every  two  downs  until  somebody  held,  and  then 
the  penalty  was  so  great  that  it  was  impossible  to  recover  the 
necessary  distance  with  these  short  gains.  This  is  not  in  any  way 
to  detract  from  Pennsylvania's  very  plucky  fight,  and  the  courage 
ami  resolution  with  which  they  went  in  in  the  second  half.  Hut 
the  result  of  the  game,  like  all  defeats  to  the  favorite  in  any  con- 
test, has  lieen  taken  a*  indicating  a far  greater  weakness  on  Har- 
vard's part  than  the  playing  justifies.  This  will  unriouhtedlv  lie 
proven  in  Harvard's  final  game,  and  those  who  regard  the  Har- 
vard attack  with  scorn  will  probably  la-  convinced  that  it  lias  a 
great  deal  more  power  in  it  than  luis  hern  accredited  to  it.  Further- 
more. the  end-running  of  Nichols,  when  he  was  put  in  at  the  last 
opportunity  in  the  Penn  game,  was  such  as  to  show  that  Harvard, 
at  any  rate  with  him  in  the  hack  field,  is  able  to  make  n very 
«trnng  bid  for  distance  around  the  opposing  end. 

Harvard'*  game  with  Pennsylvania  partook  of  the  type  that  has 
brought  down  a psaal  deni  of  opprobrium  upon  the  game,  because 
it  was  simply  a succession  of  hammering  plays,  making  the  most 
of  weight  and  strength.  That  this  game  is  a severe  one  on  the 
op|Minents,  and  that  it  i*  a game  which  may  win  through  simply 
the  exhaustion  of  those  who  undertake  to  stop  it,  is  a fact,  and  it 
must  he  remenilwred  that  the  almost  immediate  scoring  of  Penn- 
sylvania on  a fumble  in  the  first  few  minutes  of  the  game  was  a 
great  element  in  their  favor.  Vet.  for  all  this,  the  more  open  game 
is  far  more  attractive  to  player*  mid  spectators,  and  promises  to 
fie  the  popular  one.  In  fuel,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  intro- 
duction of  the  rule  requiring  ten  yards  to  la-  gained  on  three  downs 
would  not  tempt  coaches  and  player*  alike  to  a still  greater  effort 
toward  opening  the  play,  and  give  it  the  characteristic*  which 
promise  reward  to  n more  highly  developed  offence  of  a fast  team. 
This  i*  not  to  sav  that  under  any  conditions  a good  big  man  is 
mil  a de*iraldc  asoet  for  any  footlwill  team,  hut  that  under  the 
ten-yard  rule  there  will  be  no  such  premium  upon  having  u large 
proport  ion  of  the  men  giants  in  weight.  How  fur.  however,  a 
coarh  is  justified  under  the  present  rules,  in  ease  he  has  Hip  ad- 
vantage of  plenty  of  big  men,  in  denurting  from  the  style  of  play 
that  promises  to  enable  him  to  make  the  very  most  of  that  ad- 
vantage is  a question.  Should  In*  *tirk  to  the  hammering  with 
weight  and  brawn,  and  thus  force  the  players  on  the  defence  to 
lose  much  of  their  dash  ami  spirit  in  the  effort  to  buttle  against 
these  human  masse*,  or  should  he  sacrifice  lii*  strongest  attack 
in  order  to  make  hi*  play  more  brilliant  ami  spectacular T So 
long  a*  the  rules  give  tin  m an  advantage,  few  coaches  will  take 
long  chance*  for  the  sake  of  opening  the  play. 

It  is  only  fair  to  comment  upon  the  work  of  the  officials  in  the 
Pennaylvnnia-llnrvard  game  and  give  it  the  word  of  praise  it  so 
justly  deserves.  Two  things  stood  out  very  clearly.  In  the  first 
place,  slugging  was  met  with  instant  disqualification,  and  evasions 
of  rules  wen-  promptly  punished.  Second,  the  prompt  blowing  of 
the  whi*llc  wlien  the  forward  progress  of  the  hull  was  stopped 
made  the  game  quicker,  prevented  j»  a great  measure  piling  up. 
and  the  temptation  to  roughness  which  that  sometimes  brings 
about.  There  was  no  question  as  to  who  had  control  of  the  game 
from  the  very  outset.  The  officials  were  there  to  take  charge,  and 
I her  did.  Protests  agninsl  decisions  were  disregarded,  and  at  Inst 
Referee  AM  lung  made  it  apparent  to  Captain  llurh-y,  of  Harvard, 


that  he  would  not  alter  a decision  about  first  down.  In  fact,  the 
work  of  the  officials  was  *m  h as  to  impress  every  one  with  the  fact 
that  they  wrrr  on  the  field  not  as  servant*  of  the  two  captains,  hut 
ua  representative  nnn-p:irti*an*.  to  *cc  the  fontlMlI  rules  enforced. 

Vale's  high-strung  team  had  n pretty  hard  time  in  defensive  Work 
in  stopping  llrown.  The  result  of  that  game  goes  to  prove,  us 
already  stated,  that  meeting  heavy  tandem  plays  is  apt  to  take 
Mini  of  the  life  out  of  the  utluck  of  a team  which  relies  on  speed 
and  dash  for  it*  execution.  Hrown  fought  well,  and  on  two  or 
three  occasions  crowded  Vale  steadily  lurk,  until  the  goal-posts 
hMiined  up  at  their  hacks.  Vale,  however,  on  the  attack  was  too 
fast  and  too  aggressive  for  Hrown  to  hold.  It  is  a problem  of  de- 
fence with  Yale,  and  defence  is  not  as  pleasant  a tusk  for  this 
year's  Vale  team  as  it  has  been  for  some  in  the  paBt. 

Princeton's  game  with  Cornell  was  a very  gratifying  one  to 
Princeton,  and  not  without  it*  comfort  to  Cornell,  for  their  defeat 
of  the  previous  Saturday.  Princeton  showed  in  this  content  the 
same  dush  which  they  exhibited  in  the  first  half  of  the  Lafayette 
game  and  in  tl»p  second  half  of  the  Columbia  game.  When  they  got 
really  going  in  their  attack  in  the  second  period  they  were  most  im- 
pressive. Cornell  redeemed  themselves  in  a measure  for  their 
rather  indifferent  work  at  other  times  in  the  season,  but  did  not 
last  out  well  in  the  second  half. 

The  1‘ennsylvania-Cornell  game  will  la-  more  interesting  than 
was  at  first  expected,  for  both  tram*  are  pluying  better  football 
than  they  were  two  week*  ago.  The  effect  of  the  victory  over 
Harvard  on  the  Pennsylvania  team  has  been  most  marked,  and 
where  thrv  hud  been  rather  “down  in  the  mouth"  and  tending  to 
fee]  a lack  of  confidence  in  their  own  ability,  a condition  which 
was  very  marked  in  the  Hrown  and  Lafayette  games,  they  now  have 
pained  a belief  in  their  own  quality  which  makes  them  fumble  less, 
get  into  their  plays  with  more  dash,  and  put  up  a far  stiffer  de- 
fence. It  was  the  same  way  last  year,  only  to  u less  degree.  Pre- 
vious to  the  victory  over  Harvard,  Pennsylvania  wa*  ragged  and 
uncertain,  and  although  they  defeated  Columbia,  in  the  early  port 
of  that  game  they  hud  their  hand*  full.  After  defeating  Har- 
vard. however,  there  was  no  holding  them,  and  they  finished  the 
season  particularly  strong,  overwhelming  Cornell  in  a game  that 
had  very  few  interesting  feature*,  save  perhaps  to  see  how  many 
points  Pennsylvania  could  score.  This  season  promises  to  dupli- 
cate lust,  so  far  u*  their  l*-tter  confidence  lorn  of  the  victory  over 
the  Crimson  is  concerned.  Ilut  in  Cornell's  team  this  year  Penn- 
sylvania will  meet  a far  better  organization  than  they  did  in  HMM. 
In  fact,  the  individual  member*  of  the  Cornell  team  are  a very 
powerful  lot  of  men,  with  a good  deal  of  football.  It  ib  doubtful 
if  they  get  together  in  team-work  a*  well  as  Pennsylvania,  and  this 
i*  a point  upon  which  they  will  la-  weak,  and  upon  which  Penn  is 
likely  to  get  the  advantage.  Cornell  will  probably  put  up  a g<K*l 
deal  stronger  game  than  they  did  last  season,  in  spite  of  this  fact, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  sport  it  i*  desired  on  all  *idr*  that  they 
play  a strong  enough  game  to  give  Pennsylvania  n hard  time.  If 
Pennsylvania's  team  eoine  a*  strongly  in  the  second  half  a*  they 
did  in  the  Harvard  game,  they  will  force  Cornell  hack,  but  if  they 
do  a*  much  fumbling  a*  they  did  in  the  first  half  of  the  Harvard 
game.  Cornell  will  certainly  take  advantage  of  it.  It  is  difficult 
to  tell  what  a fair  comparison  of  the  two  teams  will  la*,  but  then? 
nrp  individual*  on  both  teams  whom  the  erowd  will  watch  and 
take  especial  interest  in.  In  the  line  Iounson  and  Torrey.  of  Penn- 
sylvania. are  well-marked  figures,  while  in  the  Cornell  line  Thomp- 
son, the  guard,  will  Is-  followed  by  a good  many  thousand  pairs 
of  eves.  Stevenson,  of  Pennsylvania,  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
redeem  some  of  his  fumbling  in  the  llurvurd  contest,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  la-vine,  the  Pennsylvania  end.  can  nut  up  any  better 
article  of  football  than  he  displayed  in  the  match  on  November  II 
against  llnrvnrd. 
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To  Protect  the  Health  of 
Railway  Travellers 

(Coilinuni  from  page  110}.) 

Since  Hip  establishment,  by  <Iiff*rent  de- 
partment*  of  lint  1th  throughout  the  coun- 
try. of  tin*  rule  forbidding  and  penallring 
ex|>ft-tomtioii  ill  certain  places,  wonderful 
icNiili*  have  been  accomplished.  The  peo- 
jile  arc  learning  the  dangers  of  such  care- 
and  impropriety.  This  education 
has  influenced  the  travelling  public  to  a 
large  extent,  but  the  habit  is  still  in  evi- 
dence. Let  us  not  criticise  the  managers  of 
our  railways  so  much,  but  turn  our  at- 
tention to  the  offenders,  whose  wilful,  un- 
civil iml  nrneticea  tend  so  strongly  toward 
the  development  of  pulmonary  diseases 
throughout  our  land. 

The  extent  of  tubercular  infection  in  rail- 
way-cars haa  not  before  been  mentioned  here, 
but  in  the  category  of  rules  for  trainmen 
precautions  have  not  been  forgot trn  for  the 
travellers'  protection  when  infected  subjects 
arc  thought  to  be  travelling.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  the  writer  that  certain  cart  be 

Erovided  for  such  persons,  The  obstacles, 
owever,  are  many  in  considering  an  ar- 
rangement of  this  kind.  One  may  feel  sensi- 
tive regarding  the  knowledge  others  may  ac- 
quire of  III*  affliction,  if  he  be  publicly  set 
apart  from  his  fellows.  Again,  different 
classes  of  people  must  enjoy  certain  privacy, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  furnish  such  accommo- 
dations; for  one  such  compartment  should 
be  no  better  as  to  sanitary  facilities  than 
the  other. 

In  view  of  the  enormous  death-rate  each 
year  as  the  result  of  tuberculosis  among  all 
classes  throughout  this  country  and  abroad, 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  each  traveller 
should  consider  his  associates,  and  guard, 
for  the  common  protection,  against  the 
spread  of  disease. 


Aprtcs  to  Morniss  — Mst,  Wmu>w*t  Sootsim  Strop 
tSouH  »lw»n  uml  for  child  rr-n  teething.  It  Er**h««  the 
chilli.  saftvm  the  gums,  allay* 
ia  thw  bait  remedy  for  dit 
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‘•THE  ORIGINAL 

Bnarisa'a  Eaoi  a Raasp  Cownsatao  Milk  and  tha  Civil  War 
Veteran  arc  oJd  frlcn.1.  " Tha  Eagla  Brand  U «tln  the  tlandard 
It  i»  aold  by  aU  ArM-cUaa  grocera.  Avoid  unknown  brand*.— 
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i DENTI  ERICK 


Pears’ 

There’s  a unique 
adaptability  about 
Pears’  Soap.  It  makes 
the  child  enjoy  its  bath, 
helps  the  mother  pre- 
serve her  complexion, 
and  the  man  of  the 
house  finds  nothing 
quite  so  good  for  sha- 
ving. 

Have  you  used  Pears’ 
Soap? 

Pears  the  soap  lor  the  whole  family. 


Til  It  © (IGII  ST  It  li  ET  • <Vl  It  SRHVK'K 
ill:  i n ki:n  Till:  \kw  TRKIIIML 

OF  Till-:  llllTPloili:  A OHIO 
H.  It.  AT  23  D STEBET,  Mill 
VOUK,  AND  UK  A >'  l» 
(KMItAL  STATION. 

The  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Co  o f New 
York  have  inaugurated  a new  line  of  through 
street  cars  between  West  23rd  Street  Station 
and  (Irand  Central  Station  < f New  Y<  rk  Cen- 
tral and  New  York,  New  Haven  8c  Hartford 
Railroads,  on  a four-minute  headway  between 
7 30  a m.  and  7.00  p.m  making  the  distance  l»c- 
tween  the  two  stations  in  about  twenty  min- 
utes, without  transfer,  on  a five-cent  fare. 

In  addition  to  this  excellent  arrangement,  is 
the  splendid  electric  cab  service  at  reasonable 
rates. 

All  trains  of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  R R have 
direct  connection  to  and  from  the  New  Ter- 
minal at  West  23rd  Street,  New  York  Nine 
splendid  Royal  Blue  Line  trains  each  way.  lie- 
tween  New  York.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
Washington. 

D.  0.  MARTIN,  Mgr.  Pa*  Traffic.  Baltimore 


SPENCERIAN 


Among  good  friends,  count  the 
“fine  aegar."  Always 

equal  to  the  occasion — social 
or  commercial.  Try 

£a 

“The  Perfect  Havana." 
Panotelas  Grande 

<MUd  tiqul-llr 

10c.  each 
$4.26  for  60 


PERFECT 


Steel  Pens 
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potinge  stamps.  A*k  for  card  R. 

SPENOERIAN  PEN  CO. 

S«a  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
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English 


A new  edition  of 
this  standard  work 
now  ready. 
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Model  K 


WMTOM  Power-Saving 
Transmission. 


The  revolving  disk  of  the  Motor-shell  now  comes 
gently  into  contort  with  the  "Mending -still"  disk 
of  the  Driving-shaft. 

For  the  first  few  turns  It  purposely  efipe  e little 
on  the  fees  of  tbs  coni  cel  disk,  till  it  squeeze*  out  the 
thin  Him  of  lubricating  oil  collected  there. 
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■haft)  disk  ar>>uad  with  it  till  finally  the  latter  t 
at  the  eame  «i>eed  aa  the  Motor  shaft  itself. 

Nn  possibility  of  WTenching,  twisting  nor  stripping 
off  cogs  of  gear  wheels  there,  you  nee. 

The  "Change-speeds"  to  "half-speed”  and 
' ’ reverse  spaed  *'  are  worked  on  t lie  same  simple,  noiaclasa 
principle. 

And  this  Winton  "Cone-clutch ' transmits  the 
power  direct  from  Motor  to  Rear  Axle,  through  a single 
flexible  shaft,  with  minimum  lo»a  of  Power. 

The  bearings  of  this  shaft  are  enclosed  in  dust- 
proof  ows  filled  with  lubricating  grease,  which  elimi- 
nates  all  Noise  and  practically  all  1 net  ion. 

This  single  shaft  dispenses  with  the  uowiehly  com- 
bination of  two  exposed  chains  that  fill  with  mud.  are 
noisy,  subject  to  “ back-lash,”  and  that  cannot  be 
I u bn  oat  ed- 
it also  dispenses  with  exposed  Sprocket  Wheels 
that  cannot  be  hoii«ed  nor  lubricated,  tbat  are  subject 
to  great  wear,  -that  oollect  mud  awl  grit  which  rapidly 
eat  urf  the  metal. 

Such  combination  necomitatee  the  unsightly 
Sprocket  boxes  on  aide  of  Car,  which  are  a menace  to 
every  woman  who  attempts  to  get  in  or  out  of  the 
tonneau. 


•picuoua  tea/ urn  found  in  the  new  Winton  Mr 
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1 tween  Motor  and  Driving  Wheeia,  on  the 
average  Motor  Car. 

And  that  low*  occurs  la  transmission. 

When  the  power  must  pass  through  a complicated 
set  of  gear-  wheals,  sprockets  and  chain*,  befora  it  reaches 
the  driving  axle,  some  Ions  M inevitable. 

Many  Cara  waste  aa  much  (tower  through  such 
traaemlmiona  aa  would  hare  driven  tbo  Car  direct  at  ten 
miles  aa  hour. 

Forty  horse-power  developed  by  the  M<n»r  might 
thus  mean  little  more  than  20  horse-power  delivered  at 
tho  Driving  Wheels. 

Meantime,  you  pay  the  price  of  a 40  horse-power 
Motor  and  you  consume  gasoline,  lubricating  oil.  anil 
electricity  at  the  rate  of  -40  h»rse-|M>wer  in  such  a Car. 
though  you  only  get  the  propelling  force  of  20  hors*- 
power.  Wouldn't  (AoJ  *et  you  thtnkingT 
ess 

The  Winton  Model  K Car  ecwarrvra  power. 


Its  transmission  Is  simple,  j arias*,  free  from  chains, 
sprockets,  jack-shaft,  and  yet  gives  direct  drive  on  the 
•high-speed"  gear.  ....  _ . , 

No  "sliding  gear”  to  strip  the  cogs  off  gear  wheel* 
in  emergency  meshing,  leaving  the  tar  poweriess  till 
repaired. 

No  intricate  "Planetary  Oar  to  nmawms  the 
bona- power  of  the  motor  in  unneeesaao’  friction  before 
it  reache*  the  Driving  A'haels.  . 

Hut,  a simple  Winton  Cono-oontnrr  ' system,  which 
runs  in  oil  and  applies  the  motivn  |w>urer  so  onsduo/fy 
to  the  driving  shaft  that  the  Car  start*  off  without  the 
slightest  jxr.  risk  of  wrenching,  or  Gripping  cogs  off 

There  you  have  the  principle  of  Winton  traasmis- 


. • • sou  iium  uiiiiii. 

To  apply  the  Motor-power  to  the  Driving  Shaft  Price.,  °“  *>£• 

you  amply  crowd  a conical  dink  Con  rear  end  <7  Motor  Compare  It  with  the  best  *3,500  car  o 
shaft)  into  a concave  diak  (at  forward  end  of  driving 
shaft)  and  lock  it  there  by  a simple  movement  of  hand 


- Vertical  4 cylinder  motor,  of  SO  Horse- Power 
or  better. 

— Three  powerful  brakes,  two  on  rear  wheels  and 
one  on  driving  shaft,  will  stop  the  Car  in  its  own  length. 

—Winton  Pneumatic  Speed -Control,  operated  by 
foot  pressure  (or  by  thumb  on  steering  wheel  if  pre- 
ferred! gives  a range  of  spood  from  4 mdse  aa  hour  to 
50  miles.  without  touching  a lever. 

Winton  Twin-Spring*,  that  adjust  themselves 
instantly  to  light  or  hewvv  load*,  on  smooth  or  rough 
roads,  and  that  nearly  double  the  life  of  Tirea. 

—Infallible  Ignition,  which  starts  Car  from  Seal 
without  Cranking. 

— Automatic  Compensating  Carburetor. 

— Big  34-inch  tires  on  12-spoke  artillery  wheels. 

—Magnificent  Or  Body,  with  superb  upholstery 

■ad  flaNt  finish. 

Price.  *2.500.  end  only ... . — 

Compare  it  with  the  beet  *3.500  car  on  the  market. 

Write  for  Auto  Book.  Address, 

The  Winton  Motor  Carriage  Co..  Dept.  N, 
Cleveland,  O. 


Our  Record  in  Porto  Rico 

(Conlinutd  from  /rape  1100.) 
jmverty  that  does  not  stand  out  in  auch 
gaunt.  visible  con  trust  with  former  pros- 
perity us  would  la*  the  c*ne  in  other  than  a 
tropirnl  country,  but  it  is  the  genuine  arti- 
cle of  poverty  him!  absolute  want  that  none 
the  less  exists. 

It  was  out  of  this  condition  that  the  idea 
of  an  agricultural  loan  was  horn,  and  it  is 
because  of  the  persistence  of  this  condition 
that  the  idea  persists.  It  will  mime  to  the 
front  again  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly. 

*'  One  of  the  assets  of  our  Island.”  say 
the  Porto- Rican  advocates  of  the  ugrirul- 
tiiral-loan  proposition,  “is  the  island's 
credit.  Permit  us  to  employ  this  credit  in 
building  up  once  more  our  moat  important 
industry.  England  and  Holland  have  re- 
sorted to  loans  in  aid  of  their  distressed 
colonies.  France  makes  use  of  the  public 
credit  for  the  same  pur|wise.  In  our  ncigh- 
Ixiring  island  of  ltnrhadoc*  the  loaning  of 
money  in  planters  1ms  been  practised  suc- 
cessfully. Why  may  it  not  Is-  done  for  the 
relief  of  the  cruelly  stricken  coffer-planters 
and  coffee-culture  lulsirers  in  Porto  Rico? 
With  our  coffee  industry  developed  to  what 
it  may  be  developed  with  the  help  of  a lit- 
tle timely  financial  aid  just  now,  we  will  be 
able  to  stand  a much  heavier  burden  of  tax- 
ation. We  will  be  able  to  extend  our  school 
system.  We  will  have  more  money  to  put 
into- road  - building.  We  will  not 'nerd  nn 
agricultural  loan.  If  the  I'nited  States  will 
give  n*  the  protective  duty  on  coffee  Spain 
gave,  Porto  Rico  will  lake  care  of  herself. 
We  are  under  the  American  flag,  (live  n« 
the  advantages  others  have  who  enjoy  the 
same  blessing,  (live  to  the  coffee  of  Porto 
Rico  a nd  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines  the 
protection  which  Louisiana  lm«  for  rice  and 
sugar,  which  California  Ims  for  its  wine, 
which  New  Jersey  h«s  for  its  silk.  Massa- 
chusetts for  its  woollen  goods,  and  Rhode 
Island  for  its  cotton  That  given,  there  will 
lie  no  more  outcry  in  Porto  Rico  for  a loan 
to  help  our  impoverished  agriculture,” 


HASWELL’S  OLD  NEW  YORK 

“ Reminiscence*  of  an  Octogenarian  of  the  Qty  of  New  York  " 

The  volume  is  a perfect  mine  of  topographical  information.  It  has  something  to  say  about 
innumerable  landmarks,  about  the  streets  and  their  names,  about  restaurants  and  places  of 
amusement  noted  in  their  day.  about  the  thousand  and  one  things  which  gave  New  York  its  phys- 
iognomy. about  the  thousand  and  one  celebrities  who  were  prominent  in  the  making  of  the  city. 

With  portrait  of  the  author,  many  illustrations,  and  map  of  Neiu  York  in  I8J6.  Croton  8to,  fS.OO 

HARPER  &*  BROTHERS.  PUBLISHERS.  FRANKLIN  SQUARE.  NEW  YORK 


The  Loftis  System  at  Christmas  Time 

Make*  Ten  Dollars  Do  the  Work  of  Fifty 

M porwin.  lnallclrcamMMicx«toin«k.bengt.fnl»nil»t>j>fi>|ir».teCh 

uu«k  Uilnkjou  m«*tg1v*»«*»»punSln»ry  pr«»aut  boenutoyuocon  obi/  », — 

Ur*  jual  Ml*,  with  Ova  a*  ion  tfellnn  tor  n am  poymenl  you  au>  Ktve  bonulJfui  pimento  to  olL 

Our  Handsome  Christina*  Catalorne 

fur  It  ,H»||.1.  K«tl,»T or  tlrolhor.  With  IW  »M  you  enn  •»!«*•«  In  tba  tuoncy  ot  yomr  own  bom «,  I 
suitobt*  Uif  to  toe  nU,  both  old  nod  young-  Writ*  for  < »py  T«4»,  . 

Tbp  loftl*  Hnirni  won  tb«  Uolil  M«L»l  «t  tbe  World'*  Fair.  Ill*  boot  AwrtL  No  stronger  ms-  1 

.v.iiiU  t»  tlien.  W«  r*f*c  M to  any  hnnb  or  u.imme-  ml  mtmu'y  a*  lOOWManittr— 

ud  roll.bllty.  M ril«  Tri*f  for  «»ur  llnnd.uoc  tkrl.lo.on  t'otolognr. 

/..In  , . »•  Koforotbnl'brtttxnax  ru«k  D on.  All  orgon  an 

Do  tour  Christmas  Shopping  >ow  pro®,, *7.  ih-1-ctiromnurH.o.i.omeOM.ioipi** 

nrtlrtn*  j "il  dMironail  oeell|..-n<l  them  fa  yuu  fur  con. In. Uuo  .nil  »|i|ir»..L  If 
TVI.JI*  ll.rm.imr  iniroiioAf  lb  tbo  .ml  fb#  been  oo  l . olgbt  0)0.1  to  on  ibty  iwymau  m,  >f  not  rn- 

- - . »> i.ka.ll  r»*b»»J>il  pay  oll.iiirM ctMXgn*  W rite  3o4nr  for  Cntnlogoc. 


tun  to  an  Wo  l.bo  .11  r.n.,  uii  pay  .11  o Mirra,  eu. 
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The  Evolution  of  a Va.st  Industry 

By  Ch&rles  W i rv a. ns 
C h & pler  III 


In  1875  when  O.  F.  Swift 
il  Chlrago.  To  wiv  that  ho 
thoro  in  not  quite  so  accurate 
suv  that  ho  was  carried  there, 
lie  had  (jot  to  the  crest  of  the 
cattle  - buying  wave,  and  that 
wave  was*  rolling  westward,  lie 
went  with  the  wave,  that's  all. 
Others  were  there  before  hiru — 
had  got  there  from  the  Hast  be- 
fore he  got  siilUciently  disen- 
tangled from  !iw  Kastern  con- 
m-etions  to  move  on  with  the 
tide.  The  men  who  preceded 
him  were  men  who  had  started 
just  ns  he  had  started,  for  the 
most  part.  They  began  with 
just  the  capital  he  began  with — 
iarm-t>re<i  pnysique*,  naru  common-sense,  and  40-horae-power 
Yankee  energy.  Like  him.  these  men  built  up  enormous  business 
fabrics.  Their  concerns,  like  his.  ure  to-day  independent  units  of 
the  colossal  American  Meat  Industry. 

With  such  competitors  in  the  field.  Swift  had  to  let  out  a few 
extra  links  of  work-power  to  catch  up.  He  drew  on  his  energy-re- 
serve fund  and  the  draft  was  instantly  honored.  He  caught  up. 
The  stern  chase  was  short.  It  quickly  became  a neckund-m-ek  race 
— the  ncck-and-neek  race  that  il  has  been  ever  since,  only  with 
new  comnetitois  ever  crowding  up  into  the  leading  bunch  and  try- 
ing to  edge  the  old  ones  out  of  the  running. 

It  was  solely  ns  a cattle-dealer  that  Swift  came  to  Chi- 
cago. The  preparation  and  shipping  of  dressed  beef  from  a West- 
ern distributing  centre  was  then  little  more  than  an  embryonic 
idea.  As  usual  with  those  who  first  entertain  the  germs  of  a con- 
ception destined  to  revolutionize  tilings,  the  men  who  talked  alsmt 
•hipping  d rested  meat  from  Chicago  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and 
luiving  it  fit  to  eat  when  it  got  there  were  called  dreamers.  There 
were  half  a dozen  fundamental  cattle-trade  axioms  that  must  lie 
demonstrated  to  l»e  fumlniiicntnl  ruhhish  before  the  dreamers  were 
to  realize  their  dream.  There  was  a pioneer  corps  yet  to  go  out 
and  blaze  its  way  through  thick  jungles  of  prejudice  before  that 
could  come  Hbout.  (•ibralUirs  of  facts  that  were  not  so  had  to 
be  blasted  ind  dynamited  out  of  the  way  before  the  traek  eould  be 
cleared  for  the  refrigerator-car. 

So,  it  was  all  rattle-buying  and  cattle-shipping  when  Swift  got 
to  Chicago.  And  even  the  selling  and  buying  of  cattle  was  in  a 
primitiic  stage  of  development  compared  with  what  it  is  now. 
The  cattle-producer  did  most  of  his  own  dickering  then  and  his 
road  was  not  quite  a put  It  of  rose*,  lie  was  not  always  sure  of 
his  market,  to  begin  with.  If  he  took  his  chances,  or  relied  upon 
his  own  unadvised  judgment,  lie  was  just,  ns  apt  us  not  to  land 
his  bunch  of  stock  on  a glutted  market  or  upon  a case  of  swamped 
transportation  facilities.  Then,  if  lie  got  a price  at  all.  it  was  so 
small  a one  that  it  made  him  nick  at  heart.  If  he  didn't  like  it 
he  could  ship  or  drive  his  cattle  home  and  la-  out  the  time,  the 
cost,  the  deterioration  in  Ins  cattle,  and  get  buck  with  the  task 
of  fattening  up  u bunch  of  thin,  bruised,  and  probably  de- 
pleted slock  to  Is-gin  all  over  again.  He  generally  took  what 
lie  eould  get  and  shifted  llic  chances  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
bll  ver. 

There  has  been  an  evolution  from  these  conditions  which,  in  its 
far  n in-hint'  con-cquences  of  agricultural  prosperity,  is  of  enormous 
importance.  A trade  mechanism  and  a trade  demand  have  grown 
up.  the  net  result  of  which  is  % constant  market  and  quick,  sure 
sales  for  the  cuttle-pro- 
duoer — a market  that  lias 
crept  out  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  producing 
territory,  and  that  has 
re.  I u<i<l  the  producer's 
cliunivs  of  In**  sub- 
stantially to  the  sole 
factor  a{  his  own  intelli 
grace  and  his  own  skill 
and  industry.  The  loss  by 
wear  and  tear  in  trans- 
portation from  the  farm 
to  the  man  with  the 
money  has  ls*en  bn  night 
to  a minimum.  Charges 
that  were  shifting,  va- 
riable. and  might  be 
ruinous  quantities  have 
Iwrii  made  fixed  figures, 
to  lie  iilisolutely  relied 
upon  as  such.  When  I lie 
farmer  sits  down  to 
cipher  out  just  what  his 
hunch  of  live  stock  is  go- 
ing to  bring  him  there 
are  comparatively  few 
unknown  quantities 
the  problem.  Total- 
he  used  to  hav 


sent  by  jm  X lie  now  puts  down  in  definite  dollars  and  cents, 
lie  knows,  or  he  ought  to  know,  if  he  is  tit  to  la*  in  the  business, 
'list  what  grade  his  cattle  will  he  classified  under  when  they  euiue 
••fore  the  tribunal  of  the  buyer's  quick  eye  and  round  judgment. 

His  cattle  are  "native,”  to  begin  with.  Texas  and  Western 
range  cattle — that  is  another  proposition.  Prosperity  bus  put  a 
dainty  edge  on  the  American  citizen's  tooth  and  palate.  Texas 
and  range  cattle  make  good  beef,  lint  good  beef  won't  do  for 
the  American  citizen  of  the  day  in  which  we  live.  American  pros- 
perity has  put.  money  into  the  American  citizen's  pocket.  He  has 
grown  discriminating  mid  captious  in  hi*  fodder,  lie  wants  extra- 
good cut*  of  beef  if  he  can  get  them,  and  whatever  cuts  lie  does 
get  he  will  have  out  of  the  best  beef  grown.  On  tliat  he  is 
adamant. 

When  cuts  out  of  the  Ivsl  ls-i-f  grown  cost  more  than  cuts  out 
of  beef  that  isn't  so  good,  out  of  beef  such  ns  his  father  used  to  eat. 
the  American  citizen  exercise*  an  inalienable  American  right.  He 
kicks.  The  beefsteak  of  the  Fathers — the  Fathers’  Sons  of  to-day 
would  proluihlv  grade  as  a fair  to  middling  article  of  incut. 
Hut  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  It  isn't  the  beefsteak 
of  the  Fathers  that  the  Sons  want.  It's  the  price*  the  Father*  paid 
for  the  lieefsteak  that  they  want — or  think  they  want.  Incidentally, 
the  Fathers  paid  more  in  real  money  value  for  their  inferior  beef- 
steak than  the  Sons  pay  for  their  juicy  sirloin.  But  that  is  an 
irrelevant  detail.  Incidentally.  •««>.  the  Sons,  were  they  back  in 
the  good  old  Father*’  days,  would  kick  both  at  the  price*  and  lit  the 
beefsteak,  whereas  the  Fathers  only  kicked  at  the  prices.  That, 
again,  is  irrelevant. 

The  point  is  that  the  American  citizen  want*  Is-t-f  out  of  the 
best  cattle  grown.  The  ls**t  cattle  are  “native"  cattle — cattle 
grown  on  the  farms  of  the  Middle  West,  within  *n  area  of  a 
few  hundreds  of  mile*  from  the  packing-house  and  stock-yard  cen- 
tres where  the  cattle-markets  nix*.  These  are  the  cattle  out  of 
which  comes  the  ls-cf  the  American  citizen  wants. 

So.  the  Middle  West  farmer  ha*  hi*  native  cuttle  when  he  situ 
down  to  figure  out  how  much  he  is  going  to  get  for  them  when  he 
sends  them  to  market.  He  doesn't  bring  them  any  more.  He  send* 
them.  He  nuts  them  on  hoard  the  train  and  the  machinery  of  the 
highly  dcvelo|M'd  American  Meat  Industry  does  the  rest. 

There  are  two  grand  division*  into  which  these  native  cattle  arc 
divided,  ns  the  farmer  very  well  knows — “flood  Native  Steers”  and 
’’  Prime  Heavy  Cattle."  The  farmer  know*,  further,  or  ought  to 
know,  that  there  will  be  still  another  grading  of  his  stock  into 
" Fair,”  " Medium,”  " Hood  Choice  " and  " Prime  Beef.”  Under  the 
sharp  eye  of  the  buyer,  cnttle  are  grouped  into  one  or  another  of 
these  classes  at  a glance.  Kach  class  lias  its  own  price,  varying 
from  day  to  day  under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  The  farmer 
knows  what  these  price*  an*,  because  the  daily  market  report*  tell 
him.  He  know*  whether  it  is  a good  or  a laid  time  to  ship,  be- 
cause hi*  commission  merchant  tell*  him. 

There  are  scores  and  hundreds  of  these  commission  merchant.*  at 
the  great  Western  stock-yards.  Chicago,  Omaha,  St.  Joe.  Kansas 
City.  Fort  Worth,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  list,  swarm  wilh  them. 
They  gpt  fifty  cents  for  every  head  of  cattle  they  handle.  The  more 
cattle  they  handle,  the  more  money  they  make.  The  more  they  have 
the  eonildenee  of  the  producer,  the  more  cattle  they  get  to  handle. 
The  more  they  demonstrate  their  soundness  of  judgment  as  to  ship- 
ping time*  and  their  skill  in  taking  the  lies!  advantages  of  sharp 
competitive  bidding,  the  more  they  have  the  confidence  of  the 
farmer. 

The  farmer,  then,  knows  what  grade  of  cattle  he  has.  know* 
from  his  commission  merchant  that  it  is  a good  time  to  aliip, 
knows  what  his  freight  charges  will  be,  knows  what  bis  couuuis*ion 
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charge*  will  bo.  He  known,  loo,  that  bin  yardage  charge*  will  be 
twenty-five  cent*  per  head — 11  Axed  price,  no  matter  how  long, 
within  reason,  his  cattle  stay  in  the  stock  yards — and  he  knows, 
al»o,  that  his  atock  will  lie  fed  nnd  watered  at  another  fixed  price 
of  $lti  per  ton  of  hay.  lie  ran  figure  safely  that  it  will  take  .'KNI 
|miii nds  of  hay  per  IfiO  loud  of  cattle  before  they  are  sold — which 
will  probably  be  within  a lew  hours  after  their  arrival — say  al*>ut 
four  dollars  for  every  hundred  head  of  cuttle. 

These  certainties  the  farmer  can  have  as  a basis  for  hia  calcula- 
tions before  be  puts  his  pro|ierty  in  motion  for  the  market — the 
market  that  is  ulwavs  there,  always  ready  to  take  all  he  has  to 
sell,  always  pays  cash  on  the  spot  for  what  it  buys.  About  the  only 
X.  or  unknown,  quantity  there  i*  in  the  transaction  is  the  damage 
the  goods  may  get  in  transit.  In  thp  days  when  CJ.  F.  Swift  licgun 
buying  and  selling  rattle  in  Chicago,  twenty  years  ago.  that  was  a 
very  considerable  factor.  The  railroad  hauls  were  longer:  the  trans- 
shipments frequent.  Now  the  rnilroud  hauls  are  short;  the  trans- 
shipments are  eliminated.  Instead  of  the  cattle  being  carried  to 
the  meat  - producing  establishment,  the  meat  • producing  establish- 
ment has  gone  to  the  cattle — has  gone  at  least  three-quarters  of 
tin*  war  to  meet  them,  at  all  events.  Of  course,  rattle  are  still 
shipped  from  the  West  to  the  scalioard — cattle  and  live  stock  of  all 
kinds.  Hut  that  is  a collateral  feature  to  the  particular  form  of 
the  great  American  Mrat  Industry,  the  evolution  of  which  was 
coincident  with  the  evolution  of  ti.  F.  Swift.  The  cattle  that  are 
purchased  for  shipment  alive  to  the  sculNuird  and  the  intermediate 
points  are  n competitive  factor  in  the  stock-yard  buying  which 
piny*  its  own.  nml  by  no  means  an  insignificant,  part  in  keeping 
the  big  inter-competitive  concerns  of  the  type  of  Swift  A Company 
ever  dependent  on  small  profit*  on  a vast  volume  of  business  as 
the  basis  of  their  dividend-paying  capacity. 

The  farmer  of  the  Middle  West  has  only  short  railroad  hauls  to 
deni  with  in  figuring  out  the  possible  damage-in-transit  element  of 


rvnlingly  well.  They  are  carving  into  the  businesa  rapidly  all 
through  the  corn  Mates.  They  rent  their  feed-yards  for  a small 
figure,  get  expert  in  buying  corn  and  ex|ieit  in  making  the  corn 
produce  the  best  results.  Their  number  is  rapidly  increasing. 

And  after  them  comes  the  farmer  himself  who  feeds  for  l*cef  only 
as  many  cattle  as  he  can  raise  the  right  kind  of  food  for  on  hia 
farm.  A farmer  who  haa  IfiO  acres  of  fair  average  land  can  turn 
out  a car-load — twenty  beef-cattle— every  year.  If  be  lina  intelli- 
gence and  energy  and  will  put  good  judgment  into  the  care  and 
feeding  of  his  stock,  these  twenty  cattle  ought  to  bring  him  in 
from  $1000  to  ft  1 200  per  year  net  profit — not  a I Mil  side-line  for 
the  farmer  to  develop.  It  is  only  the  farmrr  whose  acres  are 
pretty  broad  who  can  get  into  the  cattle  raising  and  feeding  business 
in  this  way,  on  a wale  that  is  very  extensive.  If  In*  has  a 
thousand  acres  he  rnay  turn  out  100  head  of  good  beef-caltl*  every 
year,  and  he  may  even  turn  out  500.  It  all  depends,  of  course,  upon 
the  character  of  the  land. 

And  what  the  farmer  makes  or  what  the  feeder  makes  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  farmer  or  the  feeder.  The  |H-i*onnl 
element  in  the  " finishing" — that  i*.  the  final  feeding — of  beef-cattle 
for  market  enters  to  an  astonishing  degree  into  this  business. 
Back  to  ita  last  analysis,  of  course,  it  is  the  same  question  of  in- 
telligence and  industry  which  makes  or  breaks  in  any  business. 
Only,  in  this  feeding  business  the  presence  or  absence  of  these  quali- 
ties is  very  quickly  demonstrated,  and  demonstrated  by  striking 
object -lessons  in  the  results.  Intelligence  in  buying  the  cattle  to 
be  fed.  intelligence  in  buying  the  focal  to  feed  them  with,  and  care 
nnd  thoughtful  attention  to  detail  in  doing  the  feeding — with  these 
deve1o|ieii  to  a high  standard  in  the  feeder  lie  get*  rich  hand  over 
list.  Without  them  his  profits  are  ju*l  in  proportion  as  he  lacks 
them — ull  the  way  down  to  quilting  even  and  quitting  at  a loss. 

A ease  in  point  will  illustrate  this.  A speculator  in  the  Kansas 
City  stock-yards  last  year  laiuglit  a hunch  of  I lilt  cattle,  all  of  the 
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his  transaction.  Further  than  that,  the  equipment  railroads  now 
have  for  handling  rattle  in  transit  is  n last  improvement  over 
that  of  twenty  years  ago  -better  cars  nnd  « liettrr  understanding 
of  the  proposition  that  the  less  the  cruelty  to  the  animal  en 
route,  the  greater  the  animal's  value  when  he  gets  to  his  jour- 
ney s end. 

Now  ull  of  this  advantage  to  the  Middle  West  farmer  who  is  in 
the  business  of  raising  cattle  and  other  live  stork  for  uuirket 
i*  the  result  of  the  evolution  of  the  dressed  meat  business  in 
which  Swift  ft  Company  is  now  engaged,  ami  of  the  rattle  buy- 
ing and  selling  business  with  which  the  Swift  concern  la-gan 
operation*  in  Chicago  twenty  years  ago.  The  farmer  can  raise 
cattle  and  feed  them  for  market  himself,  or  lie  ran  raise  them  and 
sell  them  to  Homctsidv  else  to  Is1  fed  up  to  the  required  beef-cattle 
standards.  In  anv  ease  his  cattle  g"  to  the  stock -yards  market, 
have  the  same  quick  rush  sale  there,  have  the  same  fixed  charges 
of  shipment,  commission*,  feed,  and  yardage.  The  farmer  mol 
not  even  tiring  up  hi*  stock  through  the  pa  >t  mage  stage  of  devel- 
opment if  hr  docs  not  want  to,  It  he  prefer  to  realize  on  it 
quickly,  he  can  sell  the  animals  as  " stockera  ” — that  is.  as  cat 
tie  who  must  still  run  a time  to  pasture  Indore  they  can  aspire 
to  the  dignity  of  being  " feeders.”  When  they  gel  to  the  stock- 
yards as  “feeders,”  then  thev  go,  under  sharp  competitive  bid- 
ding. to  tlmac  who  do  the  feeding.  Feeding  is  a *|ici-iulizrd  feature 
of  beef -cattle  producing  that  has  grown  to  great  dimension*  in 
the  Middle  West,  and  lias  been  reduced  to  a fine  art.  (Ireat  for- 
tunes have  been  made  out  of  it.  In  Kansas.  Nebraska.  Missouri, 
nnd  Iowa  there  are  men  who  feed  and  market  uniiuully  all  the 
way  from  lo.iKN)  to  IT.OOii  or  more  head  of  cuttle.  C.  it.  Hoard, 
of  "Central  City.  Nebraska,  fecil*  nil  the  wav  from  1 5.000  to 
17,000  per  year.  C.  II.  Todd,  of  Maple  Hill.  Kansas,  feeds  from 
3000  to  5000.  Fred  Healer,  of  Cuwkcr  City.  Kansas,  feed*  from 
2000  to  5000  annually.  David  Hankin.  of  Tarkio.  Missouri,  who 
feeds  20.000  rattle  per  year.  And  these  are  only  four  of  many  big 
feeders  scattered  all  through  the  great  corn-licit  Slates. 

From  feniink  on  this  scale  Hie  business  goes  nil  the  way  down  to 
the  little  fellow  who  turn*  out  only  two.  three,  or  four  hundred 
heud  a year.  And  these  small  feeder*,  by  the  way.  are  doing  ex- 


same grade.  He  ship|M>d  them  to  three  different  feeders,  who 
all  fed  the  same  length  of  lime  and  brought  the  piisluet  buck  to 
the  stock-yard*.  The  cuttle  went  in  the  market  at  m difference  of 
05  cent"  per  hundred  pounds  between  the  lowest  and  the  highe*t 
price  |Niid.  One  lot  averaged  a profit  of  from  $13  to  $15  per 
head:  another  averaged  $17  35  profit  per  head.  The  third  brought 
just  alsmt  what  it  cost  to  buy  and  feed  hi*  cattle. 

To  get  an  idea  of  the  rnnrnioua  extent  to  which  this  cattle- 
feeding  haa  developed  ill  the  Middle  West  it  Is  only  necessary 
to  consider  the  nearly  400  distributing  cent  re*  scattered  all  over 
the  world  through  which  the  one  concern  of  Swift  ft  ('ompnny 
di*]>n*rB  ol  its  meat  products,  products  of  winch  dressed  beef  forms 
so  large  a part.  It  is  quite  hopeless  to  attempt  to  form  a concep- 
tion of  what  the  hulk  in  tons  and  live  aniniaU  this  one  concern 
tui  n*  into  dressed  beef,  for  thr  American  market  only,  really  is. 
It  is.  in  fact,  only  this  enormous  volume  of  product  which  produce* 
the  big  total*  to  which  the  concern's  transaction-*  foot  up  every  year, 
for  the  actual  profit  realized  i*.  a*  a matter  ol  fact,  only  two  per 
cent,  on  the  sale*.  Yet  the  Swift  concern  i«  only  one  of  a dozen  or 
*o  who  depend  upon  the  native  cattle  of  the  Middle  West  corn- 
fciding  ground*  for  their  supply.  Cattle-feeding,  or  " finishing  ” 
for  market,  a*  it  i*  now  known,  wa*  piactiially  unheard  of  at  the 
time  4>.  F.  Swift  first  l*-gan  business.  It  i*  un  evolution  of  an 
evolution — the  logieul  sequence  of  the  discovery  that  dressed  heef 
could  la-  shipped  thousand*  of  miles  and  he  liettrr  beef  when  it  got 
to  its  destination  than  the  local  beef  produced  on  the  spot.  West- 
ern dressed  lieef.  Iieing  liettcr  beef  than  had  ever  before  been  known 
on  the  market,  developed  a demand  for  better  beef.  The  demand 
for  this  Im-i-I  developed  the  art  of  producing  high-grade  beef  by 
better  methods  of  feeding.  So.  the  pucking-housc*.  from  their 
Chicago  centre*,  carried  plants  and  cattle-buying  markets  in  great 
branches  nut  to  the  border*  und  into  the  heart  of  the  corn-grow- 
ing territory. 

All  this  vast  expansion  was  in  rmhryo  when  fJ.  F.  Swift  made 
his  skip  from  BiilTalo  to  Chicago — a mere  germ  in  the  dream*  of 
a few  dreamer*.  And  he  himself  was  one  of  the  first  und  most 
persistent  of  these  dreamer*. 

To  be  Continued. 
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The  traveler’s  vision*  of  California’s 
g tandem  are  enhance*!  by  the  in 
comparable  service  that  delights 
those  who  take  the  perfectly 
equipped 
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LIMITED 
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Milwaukee  & St.  Paul  Railway 


Moat  luxurious  in  every  appoint- 
ment; unequaled  in  speed,  safety 
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throughout  l .eaves  Union  Pas- 

senger Station,  t hie ago.  ft  p.  tn. 
Tourist  Sleepers  at  6.05  p.  ra 
and  10.3$  p.  m. 


A postal  to  P,  A.  Miller,  O.  V.  A.. Chicago 
will  bring  full  information  free. 


An  Annual  Income 
Guaranteed 


for  yourself,  wife,  children 
or  other  beneficiary,  for 
a number  of  years,  or  life, 
through  the  instalment 
feature ofThe  Prudential’s  Endowment  Policies. 
You  can  assure  yourself  or  beneficiary  of  a 
regular,  stated  amount  to  be  paid  every  year 
by  the  Company  and  increased  by  annual 
dividends. 


What  it  Costs.  When  Paid. 
How  Paid. 

Will  be  freely  and  plainly  told  if  you  will 
fill  out  and  mail  this  Coupon  to 

Without  \ N * 
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Music 

By  Lawrence  Gilman 

Thk  third  season  of  opera  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Heinrich  Courted,  inaugurated 
thin  week  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
promise*  to  uphold  the  prestige  of  an  in- 
stitution which,  aa  Mr.  Conried  has  mi  id. 
not  without  reason,  represent*  “ the  opera 
of  the  world." 

Mr.  Conried  will  permit  ua  to  renew  our 
acquaintance  with  must  of  the  singers  whose 
performances  have  made  his  previous  Rea- 
sons memorable.  We  shall  hear,  among  the 
women,  Nordica,  Senibrich,  Enincs,  From- 
stad,  Walker,  and  Homer;  and  among  the 
men.  Caruso,  Knote,  Rurgstaller.  Dippel. 
Reis*.  Scotli,  Van  Rooy,  tloritx,  and  Plan- 
con.  Neither  Teruinn  nor  CsIvA  will  return. 
Mr.  Cooricd  will  present  as  compensation, 
however,  a number  of  new  singers,  for  whom 
much  ia  claimed  — among  them.  Berta 
Moreim.  of  Munich,  who  sing*  Brtinnhildr, 
Kiei/iindc,  and  Nenfa,  and  who  ia  said  to 
have  beauty  aa  well  as  dramatic  ability 
ami  a voice:  a new  baritone  from  Milan. 
Gustave  Bell-Reeky;  Tony  Franke,  another 
baritone;  and  Luisa  Tetrauiui.  who  will  sing 
roJoratura  parts.  The  conductors  of  Inst 
tear — the  excellent  Alfred  Hertz  and  Arturo 
Vigna — lire  reengaged.  Mr.  Conried  an- 
nounce* these  novelties  and  revivals: 
Goldmark's  " Kfinigin  vnn  Saba,”  Puccini-* 
“ Manon  Leacaut,”  Humperdinck'*  " Hansel 
und  Gretel,”  Flotow’a  " Marta.”  Wagner's 
“ Fliegender  Hollander,”  Strauss's  **  Zip- 
euner- Baron.”  Donlxettl’*  “ Favorita,”  Bel- 
lini'* " Sonnambula,"  Verdi’*  “ Trovatore," 
and  .Mozart's  **  Don  Giovanni. ” 

Mengelborg  and  the  Philharmonic 

Willem  Mengelherg.  of  Amsterdam,  the 
first  of  the  new  conductors  whom  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  bus  arranged  to  import 
from  Europe  for  the  direction  of  its  con- 
cert* this  season,  appeared  with  the  orchestra 
at  the  first  of  its  current  series  of  perform- 
ances on  November  II.  Mr.  Mengelherg  is 
conductor  of  the  celebrated  " Concert  • 
gehouw  ” orchestra  of  Amsterdam,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  those  “ baton 
prinia  donnas  " who  are  almost  as  common 
in  Europe,  some  one  has  said,  a*  an*  geniuses 
in  Boston.  But  besides  being  eminent,  Mr. 
Mengelberg  is  also  uncommonly  ahle.  He 
chose  Strauss’s  “ Kin  Heldcnleben " as  the 
chief  medium  for  displaying  his  capahili 
ties.  He  could  not  have  made  a better 
choice.  His  reputation  has  lieen  built  main- 
ly upon  his  Strauss  performances,  and  just- 
ly so.  as  it  now  appear*.  He  played  **  Kin 
fteldenleben"  ns  New  York  had  never  heard 
it  played  before — not  even  under  Strauss 
himself.  The  work  demands  a huge,  tire- 
less. and  expert  orchestra,  an  acute  and 
comprehensive  intelligence,  and  a masterful 
temperament.  These  essential*  were  com- 
prised in  the  remarkable  exhibition  given  bv 
Mr.  Mengellierg  and  the  Philharmonic 
orchestra.  It  was  impossible  to  listen  to 
it  without  realizing,  as  Wagner  observed  of 
Schumann,  that  Strauss  has  at  least  “ a 
certain  tendency  toward  greatness.”  and  that 
Mr.  Mengelberg  is  a conductor  whom  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  honor. 

A New  Work  by  Debussy 

If  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch.  at  the  first  of 
his  New  York  Symphony  concert*  at  Car- 
negie Hall  on  November  12,  bad  done  noth- 
ing else  hut  produce,  for  the  first  time  in 
New  York.  Debussy’*  **  L’Apres-midi  d’un 
Faune.”  he  would  have  deserved  well  of  those 
whose  interest  in  music  i*  nut  confined  to 
the  achievements  of  the  past.  Debussy’s  in- 
creasing appeal  to  musicians  of  independent 
thought  i*  not  to  lie  questioned;  and  it  is 
in  no  insignificant  part  due  to  Mr.  Dam- 
roarh’s  activities.  Iji*1  year  he  performed, 
for  the  first  time  in  New  York,  two  of 
Del mssy's  orchestral  nocturnes — •**  Nuagc*  " 
and  “FWm”;  and  now  lie  has  let  us  hear 
the  exquisite  paraphrase  of  Mallar  m«''a 
prose  poem  which  he  gave  last  week:  a 
work  conceived  in  the  purest  spirit  of 
fantasy,  and  yet  imaginative  without  ex- 
travagance. original  without  waywardness. 
It  i«  less  subtle  and  less  individual  than  the 
" Nocturne*,"  but  it  is  more  immediately 
persuasive. 
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Just  a Wagon-load  of  Orphans 

(Continued  from  page  1710.) 

Were  gtttin'  right  down  to  the  buninm*  of 
biddin'  and  snarlin'  at  each  other. 

" The  auctioneer  had  just  put  up  a whole 
Met  ion  of  the  choicest  land  when  he  was 
interrupted  by  * Whoo-oopee!  I'm  Razzie 
Du //.!«■  Smith,  a game  man,  afeard  »f  no- 
body S’ 

“ Then  front  down  the  street  comes  ‘ ltung' 
Bang!' 

“ 1 1 hid»  twenty-six  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars,' I yells,  and  grabs  the  auctioneer's 
coat  tails  as  he  starts  to  join  the  stampede. 

*'  * Let  me  go  quick,’  he  roar*,  kickin'  like 
a lassoed  yearling  to  break  away  from  me. 

**  ‘ Carry  out  the  terms  of  the  sale,*  I 
bellows,  in  my  excitement  reach  in’  for  my 
pruu. 

“'Sold!'  he  shriek*,  frantically,  as  I lets 
go  of  him.  and  an  instant  later  he  was 
ffrovellin’  down  behind  his  eondrn»ed-milk 
emsea. 

“ Then  I gets  time  to  b»ok  around.  Down 
the  trail  toward  eseli  other  conics  Haz/.Ic 
Dnrzlr  and  the  big  Slabs,  their  hats  turned 
up  in  front,  their  handannrra  knotted  around 
their  threats,  and  bangin’  away  at  each 
other  and  everything  in  general  as  fast  ns 
they  can  null  triggers. 

*•  Four  land  «harks  were  tryin’  to  crawl 
Into  one  cracker  - box  down  by  I»ng  Tom 
Taylor's,  and  three  others  had  pulled 
Johnnie  Vert's  tent  down  in  scramblin'  to 
find  shelter. 

“‘Stop!  Hold!  Relay!  Cut  it  out!’ 
yells  I.  mimin'  out  betwem  Slabs  and  Raz- 
r.le  Dazzle,  with  my  hands  in  the  air,  and 
they  slopped  the  gun-work,  but  kept  on 
cussin'  each  other. 

“ * That's  right,  hold  ’em.  Bill,  hold  ’em,’ 
comes  a chorus  from  one  hunch  of  sage- 
brush, and  a half-doM-n  old-timers  comes  up. 
ahnkin’  themselves  and  pretendin'  to  lie 
awfully  nervous  and  excited.  Then  they 
grabbed  the  two  men,  who  kept  cussin'  and 
beggin'  to  be  turned  loose 

“ Up  from  behind  tents  ami  kegs  and  lioxea 
and  sand-dunes  land-sharks’  heads  began  to 
show,  some  covered  with  sand  and  some  with 
other  things. 

**  ’ You  can  go  on  with  the  sale,  Mr. 
Auctioneer.'  I remarks,  magnanimously. 
* while  the  boys  takes  these  two  gents  over 
into  the  next  county  and  lets  'em  fight  it 
out.  or  else  patches  np  a lastin'  and  benefi- 
cent peace  betwixt  ’em.’ 

“ Then  us  the  gang  hikes  over  the  hill 
to  the  place  where  the  kids  are  camped  and 
poor  old  Ruck  is  sett  in',  droopin’  and  dis- 
consolate, with  his  head  between  Ids  hand*. 
I pays  over  my  money  and  get*  a title  to 
this!  full  section  of  fifty-dollar  land. 

“ By  the  time  I reached  camp  the  kids 
had  won  the  whole  crowd,  and  Raz/le  Dazzle 
and  Rials*  waa  runnin’  a raw  on  hands  ami 
knees,  each  rode  by  a little  shaver  over  a 
course  laid  out  by  Ihis  bunch  of  cowmen, 
who  were  makin’  side  bets  on  which  would 
win. 

When  1 gave  Buck  the  deed  to  that  land, 
made  nut  to  him.  and  told  him  it  was  a 
present  from  the  Imya,  he  just  sat  down  and 
cried,  and  the  boys  begun  to  swnller  hard 
and  then  file  bark  to  the  camp,  where  they 
could  find  somethin’  beside*  water  to  sleady 
their  nerves. 

“ Slabs  and  I.  havin’  had  our  blowout  and 
livin'  busted,  hit  the  hark  traii  for  Trude's 
rnnrh  the  next  day,  and  as  we  rode  along  he 
ways  to  me:  ‘Ray.  Bill,  where  did  you  get 
that  extry  nine  hundred'  Yon  and  me 
staked  up  only  seventeen  fifty.’ 

" * My  son.’  says  I,  rolling  a frr*h  riga- 
rette.  ‘ I earned  that  the  night  before  by 
lettin*  several  of  them  Eastern  land  shark* 
teach  me  how  to  play  the  national  game.'” 


WINCHESTER 


His  Plans 

A neXEToi.rXT  old  lady  who  waa  visit 
ing  the  inmates  of  a certain  prison  asked 
one  of  the  convicts,  in  whom  she  thought 
she  detected  signs  of  repentance,  if  he  had 
made  any  plan*  for  the  future,  following  the 
expiration  of  his  sentence. 

‘ Rure.  ma’am.”  replied  the  convict,  hope- 
fully. “Two  banks  and  a post  oilier." 


RIFLES  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  HUNTING. 


Winchester  Repeating  Rifles  shoot  as  accurately  and  work  as  surely  in  the 
arctic  and  tropical  regions  as  they  do  in  the  temperate  zone.  The  severest 
climatic  conditions  do  not  impair  their  reliability.  For  this  reason,  well, 
posted  sportsmen,  when  leaving  the  beaten  trails  in  search  of  rare 
game,  always  carry  a Winchester  in  preference  to  any  other  rifle. 
Winchester  Rifles  and  Winchester  Cartridges  are  made  one  for  the  other. 
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A little  book  explaining  jut  why 
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Better  stk  about  it  today. 

High-grade  Typewriter  Supplies. 
Machines  rented. 

Stenographers  furnished. 

The  Smith  Premier 

Typewriter  Co. 

539  Broadway 
New  York 
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Twenty-* lx  fast  through  trains 
every  day— « train  every  hour  in  the 
twenty  four  and  even  better — be- 
tween tlse  big  r i tie*— Chicago. Toledo, 
Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 
Pittsburg,  Buffalo,  New  York,  Boston. 

Such  is  the  extent  of  the  aplendid 
service— the  greatest  in  America— af- 
forded by  tbc 

Lake  Shore 

& Michigan  Southern  Ry. 

In  connection  with  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, Boston  Ac  Albany,  I’itlxUirg  & 
Lake  Erie  .and  Big  Four  Route. 

TW  Ivikc  Shore  Is  widely  recog- 
nized as  the  most  comfortable  fust 
service  route  in  America. 

Address  undersigned  about  your 
travel  matters 

A.  J.  SMITH,  lien.  I’w.  Agt..  CVieUm).  O. 
C F.  DALY.  Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 
Chicago,  liL 
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Jraa'tXSrtf  E?  The  Audit  Company  of  Net  York 
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mere  is]  and  Travellers'  Letters 
o'  Ciedit.  Collection*  mutic. 
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Brown  Brothers  & Co., 
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William 
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i.aocde  W ToVKO, 
V«#  fNillniti, 
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A CRYING  NEED. 

Wife  of  his  Bosom:  “For  goodness  sake.  John,  use  both  hands  to  It." 


LIQUEUR. 


5 Peres  Ghaktreiix 


-GREEN  AND  YELLOW— 

THIS  FAMOUS  CORDIAL.  .NOW  MADE  AT  7UM- 
GONA  SPAIN.  WAS  FOR  CENTVXJLS  DtSTlLUD 
BY  THE  CARTHUSIAN  MONKS  rP^K-S  OUS- 
TREUX)  AT  THE  MONASTERY  OF  U GIUSK 
CHARTREUSE.  FRANCE,  A.N1)  KNOWN  THROUGH 
OUT  THE  WORLD  AS  CHARTREUSE.  THE  ABA  I 
CUT  REPRESENTS  THE  BOTTLE  AND  LABIL 
EMPLOYED  IN  THE  PUTTING  UP  OF  THE.UTL 
CLP.  SINCE  THE  MONKS-  EXPULSION  pK/» 
PRANCE,  AND  IT  IS  NOW  KNOWN  AS  I l«|l  1 1 II 
M-'KKS*  1-IIAKTItM  X IT1IE  MJVKS,  »J»- 
EVER.  STILL  RETAIN  THE  RJfiHT  TO  CSETEI 
OLD  BOTTLE.  AND  LABEL  AS  WELtMUSTOlO 
BY  THE  SAME  ORDER  OP  MONKS  WHO  HAH 
SECURELY  GUARDED  THE  SECRET  OF  ITS 
MANUFACTURE  POR  HUNDREDS  OF  YF.Di 
AND  WHO  ALONE  POSSESS  A KNOWLEDGE  W 
THE  ELEMENTS  OP  THIS  DELICIOUS  NECTAR 

Al  •*»!  . IM*  H im  M..  I...-.,  Or . Ill-'*  Ola 
B*lj*»  A C.. . 4;  Urotiia.i,  \r»  V«V,  N l . 
Sol*  Agent  Am  I'lniol  Sum. 


BRINGS  DOWN  THE  DUCKS. 

THE  SMOKELESS  POWDER  PAR 
EXCELLENCE. 

LaSin  Ai  Rami  Powder  Company 
New  Yenk  Gty 
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Mat*  Hu-  t«M  cwktaU.  A drllitlitful 
“—hiihi*.'  tat  oil  winr.aMrtl  and  a»l* 

r.'luvv*.  \ Ul4ra|1ullltj||fianOUIfV 

•In-rry  rui^irmd  » n.-r  nfr.r 
ala,  a Kurd*  t'-.  i>-  f »r..l  oi.l . iLuitaU.  ni 

Important  to  tee  that  It  It  Abbott*!. 


A JAPANESE  LOVE  STORY 

The  Wooirvg  of  Wistaria. 

By  ONOTO  WAT ANNA,  Author  of  “A  Japanese  Nightingale**  $1.50 
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p.M.  Leave  New  York;  8.30  Next  Morning  Reach  Chicago-New  York  Central 


LONDON  FILMS 


by 

WILLIAM  DEAN 


parisons  with  New  York.  Of  special 
importance  are  Mr.  Howells’  chap- 
ters on  historic  London  spots  which 
are  intimately  connected  with  our 
own  country’s  history — “American  Origins”  — which  for  the  American 
reader  or  tourist  must  have  a deep  interest. 

As  delightful  a piece  of  descriptive  work  as  he  has  ever  done. — N.  T.  Sun. 

He  is  so  reasonable  and  sane  and  human ; shakes  you  by  the  hand  (in  a literary 
sense)  and  links  his  arm  in  yours  just  as  if  you  were  the  one  friend  he  had  been 
looking  for,  and  away  you  go  with  him  on  a voyage  of  delightful  discovery  through 
the  murky  streets  of  London  or  the  hazy  landscape  of  rural  England.  There  never 
was  so  pleasant  a guide  or  one  who  made  you  see  so  clearly  and  feel  so  keenly  all  the 
queer  and  fascinating  beauties  of  our  great  city. — [London)  Punch. 

The  repeated  contrasts  between  New  York  and  London  make  the  volume  of 
special  interest.  Every  one  will  find  in  it  many  a welcome,  fresh  point  ot  view  and 
most  delightful  reading. — N.  T.  Globe. 


Illustrated Crown  8vo,  Gilt  ‘Top,  Uncut  Edges.  Price  $2.25  net 
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’HIS  new  volume  of  Eng- 

v ^ * lish  impressions  is  replete 
with  interesting  gossip  and 
Cl-V  comment  about  London, 
and  apt,  illuminating  com- 
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Follow  the  Japan  Current 

with  its  mild,  balmy  breezes,  and  your  voyage  to  the  Orient 
will  be  one  of  luxury  and  comfort,  over  the  shortest 
Trans-Pacific  Route. 

The  magnificent,  new,  twin-screw  sister  steamships  of  the 

GREAT  NORTHERN  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

MINNESOTA  and  DAKOTA 

20,000  Tons  Each 

arc  luxurious  in  their  appointments  and  ideal  in  their  cabin, 
arrangement.  All  first-cabin  passengers  have  outside  rooms, 
situated  amidships  on  the  bridge,  promenade,  saloon,  and 
main  decks — an  exclusive  feature  not  possessed  by  any 
other  ships  afloat. 

Address  any  Agent  of  Great  Northern  or  Northern  Pacific  Railways 


C.  (j.  Burnham,  Q.  A., 

soy  Adams  St.,  Chicago 


GREAT  NORTHERN  STEAMSHIP  AGENTS 


415  Broadway,  New  York 
21  if  Broadway,  New  York 
:.i  Washington  bt.,  Hostott 
;c  ~ Old  South  Bldg.,  Button 


1 10  S.  Cl.uk  St.,  Chicago 
108  S.  C'laik  St.,  Chirago 
30;  Carlton  Bldg  , St.  Lnuii 
210  Commercial  Bldg.,  St.  Lour* 


S.  S.  MINNESOTA  sails  from  Seattle  Kebruary  1st 
S.  S.  DAKOTA  sails  fr-»m  Seattle  March  12th 
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DRINK  TEA-  AND  YOUR  SYSTEM  MIL 
CJAMim*  BE  POISONED  BV  TAN NK.  ACID* 

f COFFEE  J 

DRINK  COFFEE-  AND  YOC  WILL 
BECOME  A NERVOUS  WRECK  - 

COCOA 

DRINK  COCOA 
|YW  FOR  BREAKFAST.  LUNCH 
e/  and  SUPPER 
and  YW  MIL  ENJOY  PERFECT  HEALTH - 
COCOA  IS  A Bl  ILDER  Of  STRENGTH  & YTTALJTY 

OF  COURSE 

IT’S  Y-OU  WANT, 

IT  IS  THE  PI  EEST  It  BEST.  au.  cwocrns. 


Has  Stood  The 
Test  o/T ime 


and  won  universal  popu- 
lar approval.  Oldest  and 
most  famous  in  the  world. 
Best  for  all  uses.  Sold  by 
leading  dealers  everywhere. 

GRAND  PRIZE  JlSSJ 
St.  Louis  World's  Fair 
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The 

Gambler 

’Ey  the  Author  of  “ The  Mosqoeriit 

The  Gambler  is  to  the  books 
season  just  what  The  Masqu 
was  to  the  books  of  last  seasor 
other  stimulating  and  fascinating 
that  is  a good  story  from  first  to! 
Holyoke  Transcript. 

A great  Second. — Salt  Lake  7? 
Fully  as  unique,  as  vivid  in  p 
al,  as  intense  in  interest  as  Tki 
querader. — St.  Louis  Glebc-Denu 
Mrs.  Thurston  has  again  vi 
THE  novel  of  the  year.— Hr 
leader. 

The  T r avellkj 
Thirds 

By  GERTRUDE  ATHESTC 

The  title  is  a bit  puzzling  ai 
story  is  piquantly  so.  A pai 
Americans  travelling  thinl-da 
Spain  find  the  tropic  sunshine  w 
a strange  love-madness  among 
What  would  have  been  a sola 
mance  at  home  here  flourishes 
novel  and  startling  way.  It 
captivating  tale  throughout,  spi 
with  unusual  situations,  and  cap| 
a climax  that  will  bring  the  asto 
reader  to  his  feet. 


A Novelty  in  Book-miht 

Her  Memory 
Book 

By  HELEN  HAYES 

A delightful  improvement  up1 
home-made  memory  book  which 
girl  likes  to  keep.  Pages  are  As 

for  all  sorts  of  social  diversions 
lege  events,  the  sports  of  tk( 
seasons,  and  the  hundred  ara. 
other  things  a girl  likes  to  rtow 
treasure.  Pictorially  it  is  a fiir 
of  Cupids  decked  out  in  v 
appropriate  to  the  different  piPf 

| Harper  & Brother 
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COMMENT 

A lamentable  thing  happened  about  a fortnight  ago  nt  the 
Midvale  Steel  Works  in  Philadelphia.  Two  workmen  were 
in  a pit  under  a cu]k>Ih  containing  forty  tuna  of  molten  steel. 
A plug  gave  way,  and  the  whole  mass  of  fiery  liquid  came 
down  on  the  men  and  overwhelmed  them.  Not  a trace  of 
them  vviii  left.  Such  aslic*  as  there*  must  huvu  been  were 
incxtrieably  incorporated  with  the  mass  of  steel.  Horrified 
by  the  accident,  the  Midvale  Steel  Company  refused  to  put 
the  metal  to  ordinary  uses,  but  when  the  mass  hud  cooled 
the  forty-ton  ingot  was  moved  by  a crane  to  the  hack  of  the 
shop  and  there  buried  ten  feet  deep  in  earth  with  the  rites 
of  the  Homan  Catholic  Church,  to  which  the  men  whose 
bones  the  steel  encased  hod  belonged. 


The  incident  invites  application.  Is  it  going  to  be  neces- 
sary to  bury  the  whole  Republican  organization  in  the  State 
of  New  York  in  order  to  make  sure  that  Benjamin  Ot»ELL 
shall  receive  the  decent  measure  of  political  interment  for 
which  his  remnants  are  so  fully  ripe?  It  is  not  necessary. 
Mr.  Odeli/s  political  remains  can  be  picked  out  of  the  Rcpub* 
lienn  mass,  and  buried  by  themselves  or  iu  suitable  company. 
But  unless  they  are  so  detached  and  set  apart,  the  whole  Re- 
publican mass  will  go  under.  Nothing  can  save  it.  It  is  of 
mr  value  for  political  uses  so  long  as  Udell  is  a part  of  it 
and  his  flavor  pervades  it. 

And  no  substitution  of  the  venerable  Platt  for  Odell  will 
mend  the  matter  a particle.  What  is  needed  is  not  a boss  at 
all,  but  responsible  leaders  who  will  inspire  confidence  that  so 
long  ns  the  Republicans  have  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the 
State  its  business  will  be  administered  in  the  interest  of  the 
voters,  the  taxpayers,  the  policy-holders,  and  all  others  hav- 
ing a lawful  intercut  in  honest  administration,  and  that  the 
grafters  and  the  unfaithful  or  incompetent  guardians  of  the 
peopled  concerns  shall  be  driven  out.  Here  is  a great  oppor- 
tunity for  some  one.-  for  you,  Governor  11  KMl  NS.  if  you  can 
grasp  it.  Blit  first  get  rid  of  OnELL.  His  denials  of  Mr. 
Hyde's  testimony  hefore  the  Armhtkoxo  committee  availed 
nothing  nt  all.  unless  it  was  to  fasten  guilt  upon  himself 
tighter  than  before.  That  he  used  his  power  as  Governor  and 
Republican  legislative  boss  to  compel  a corporation  to  pay 
hint  money  is  perfectly  clear  to  every  intelligent  nlwerver 
whose  faculties  are  in  working  on  lor.  uud  are  applied  to  the 
ea&c. 


With  commendable  prompt itmlc  ami  characteristic  per- 
sistence Mr.  Perry  Belmont  renews  Ids  I’limpnign  for  en- 
forced publicity  of  election  ex|>enditiiros.  He  has  reformed 
ami  on  In  rimd  his  committee  of  la-t  year,  mid  will  present  a 
(Miwerful  ease  at  Albany.  ba«*k«*d  by  tin1  liest  ivd  '-Irnngest 
citizens.  Ilis  bill  passed  the  Senate  Inst  year,  and  got  almost 
enough  votes  in  the  Assembly.  Tin-  present  prospect  is  dis- 


tinctly bright.  The  movement  is  commendable  in  every  way, 
and  Mr.  Belmont’s  disinterested  effort  deserves  universal 
encou  ragemen  t. 


There  seems  to  be  a general  impression  among  persons 
usually  well  informed  that  in  his  forthcoming  message  to 
Congress  the  President  will  undertake  to  do  only  one  thing  at 
a time.  Wo  do  not  mean  that  he  will  recede  from  his  former 
position  in  favor  of  revising  certain  schedules  of  the  Dinoley 
tariff.  On  the  contrary,  we  expect  to  see  that  position  re- 
asserted iu  the  message.  While  Mr.  Roosevelt,  however,  will 
doubtless  declare  himself  convinced  that  tariff  revision  should 
be  attempted  in  due  time,  he  may  disappoint  those  persons  who 
would  like  him  to  pronounce  it  the  urgent  and  paramount 
question  of  the  hour.  The  place  of  houor  in  the  foreground 
of  measures  dealing  with  our  internal  policy  will  probably  hi’ 
reserved  for  the  President’s  railway  rate-making  projis-l.  the 
scope  and  character  of  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  out- 
lined by  Senator  K\oX  in  n recent  speech  that  was  discussed 
in  a previous  number  of  the  Weekly.  Senator  Morow. 
of  Alabama,  has  since  discovered  what  some  will  think  a 
mare’s  nest  in  an  alleged  incompatibility  between  Mr.  Roose- 
velt’s well-known  wishes  and  Mr.  Knox’s  exposition  of  them. 
Mr.  Moruan  is  in  doubt,  he  says,  whether  Mr.  Knox’s  purpose 
was  to  vindicate  the  President’s  rate-making  policy,  or  to 
induce  him  to  change  it,  or  to  satisfy  the  railroad*  that 
nothing  of  practical  hnjiortnnoe  to  them  or  the  people  can 
result  from  its  enactment  into  law.  The  Pennsylvania 
Senator’s  argument  is  pronounced  well  adapted  to  either 
purpose.  It  may  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Knox  proposed 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  have  the 
power,  if  it  found  u rate  complained  of  to  be  unreasonable, 
to  declare  what  should  be  o reasonable  rate,  and  to  order 
the  latter  substituted  for  the  former.  This  order  would  take 
effect  within  such  time  as  should  be  prescribed  therein  by 
the  commission,  and  should  lie  final,  subject  only  to  attack 
for  unlawfulness  in  the  Federal  courts,  where  it  would  have 
to  stand  or  fall  upon  itA  merits.  With  a view  of  parrying, 
apparently,  the  objection  that  no  appellate  court  eould  en- 
tertain an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  a “non-judicial 
tribunal,”  Mr.  Knox  proposed  to  confer  upon  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  the  powers  of  a court  of  equity — 
powers  no  greater  or  different  than  I’ourts  of  equity  possess 
under  a well-known  branch  of  equity  jurisprudence. 


The  Alabama  Senator,  for  his  part,  holds  that  bestowal  of 
such  equity  powers  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
is  prohibited  by  the  Seventh  Amendment  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, which  proscribes  that  in  suits  at  common  law,  where 
flip  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  $20,  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved,  and  no  fact  tried  by  a jury 
shall  be  otherwise  reexamined  in  any  court  of  the  United 
States  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law.  Mr. 
MmiiiAX  contends  that  the  question  whether  a given  railway 
rate  is  reasonable  is  one  completely  cognizable  in.  courts  of 
law,  inasmuch  as  the  common  law  provide*  that  tolls  col- 
lected by  common  carriers  and  the  practices  pursued  by  them 
should  be  just,  fair,  and  reasonable.  This  is  one  of  the 
grounds  on  which,  in  addition  to  those  adduced  by  ex- 
Scerctary  Olnky,  the  constitutionality  of  the  rate-making 
power  which  the  President  di-siros  to  lodge  in  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  may  be  assailed  in  the  Fifty-ninth 
Congress.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  arguments  against  the 
plan  which  are  based  on  expediency  will  be  reinforced  from 
an  unexpeeted  quarter,  the  delegates  of  a multitude  of  railway 
employees  having  lately  visited  the  President  to  protest  that 
their  interests  would  lie  prejudiced  by  his  rate-making  policy, 
and  that  they,  as  workers,  are  entitled  to  no  less  consideration 
than  are  the  shipper*.  This  unlooked-for  optical  placed  Mr. 
Roosevelt  between  two  fires.  For  the  moment  he  sought  to 
extricate  himself  from  the  dilemma  by  expressing  the  opinion 
that  upon  further  inquiry  the  railway  employees  would  find 
themselves  mistaken  with  regard  to  the  practical  working 
of  the  proposed  law.  One  thing  i«  already  certain — namely, 
that  the  questions  of  the  constitutionality  and  expediency  of 
political  rate-making  will  lie  thoroughly  threshed  out  before 
the  President’s  scheme  receive*  the  sanction  of  Congress. 


That  Mr.  Rimwkvki.T  think*  that  tariff  revision,  while 
desirable  in  itself,  should  await  a more  convenient  season,  is 
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generally  inform!  from  the  non-committal  attitude  assumed 
by  him  when  visited  the  oilier  day  by  delegates  of  the  hide, 
leather,  mid  shoe  industries  of  New  England.  Governor 
DoutiLAB,  of  Massachusetts,  and  his  fellow  delegates  naturally 
wanted  the  President  to  say  that  he  would  recommend  the 
immediate  enactment  of  n law  admitting  to  the  free  list 
hides  and  other  raw  materials  used  in  the  leather  industries. 
This  he  declined  to  do,  but  took  the  papers,  and  iuformed 
his  visitors  flint  his  views  on  the  subject  would  be  com- 
municated to  Congress  in  about  a fortnight.  The  reticence 
of  the  Chief  Magistrate  gave  but  cold  comfort  to  the  dele- 
gates, and,  reasonably  enough,  was  construed  as  an  intimation 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt,  being  absorbed  in  a more  important 
mutter,  would  shed  no  tears  if  Congress  should  approach 
the  mooted  tariff  changes  in  a very  leisurely  fashion.  As 
he  had  no  wish,  however,  to  administer  a rebuff,  he  explained 
»hat  if  ho  chose  to  maintain  silence  it  was  because  his  con- 
fidence had  been  betrayed  oil  a similar  occasion  by  Mr.  Henry 
M.  Whitney,  who  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
Lieutenant-Governorship  of  Massachusetts  at  the  recent  elec- 
tion. A remonstrance  against  this  reflection  has  been  made  in 
a letter  to  the  President  by  Mr.  Whitney,  who  asked  for  nn 
interview  in  which  he  might  have  a chance  to  set  himself  right. 
This  request  the  President  denied  in  a letter  accusing  Mr. 
Whitney  of  further  misrepresentation.  The  quarrel  is  a 
pretty  one  ns  it  stands,  but  Mr.  Whitney  will  probably  dis- 
cover the  truth  of  the  adage  brought  home  to  many  a ltoman 
:u  the  days  of  the  C.esarh.  that  “ it  is  ill  disputing  with  the 
master  of  thirty  legions.” 


We  learn  with  satisfaction  that  a ratification  by  the  Senate 
of  the  treaty  negotiated  by  our  State  Department  with  the 
Dominican  Republic  may  be  expected,  and  that  there  is  even 
ground  for  hope  that  the  confirmation  may  be  secured  before 
the  holiday  recess.  Wc  arc  told  that  Senator  CilloM,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
Senator  Burrows  have  informed  Secretary  Root  that  a mate- 
rial change  has  taken  place  in  the  Senate’s  attitude  towards 
the  treaty,  owing  to  the  receipt  of  fuller  information  con- 
cerning the  recent,  the  actual,  and  the  prospective  state  of 
things  in  the  Spanish-speaking  part  of  the  island  of  His- 
paniola. It  may  be  remembered  that  the  treaty  placed  the 
collection  and  distribution  of  duties  at  Dominican  custom- 
houses— with  certain  exceptions,  which  were  nlready  ad- 
ministered in  a similar  way  under  an  award  of  arbitrators — 
in  the  hands  of  appointees  of  the  United  States,  with  in- 
structions to  put  ■fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  net  revenue  in  a 
New  York  bank  in  trust  for  foreign  creditors,  and  to  pay 
over  the  remaining  forty-five  per  cent,  to  the  Dominican 
government,  headed  by  President  Morales.  Pending  the 
Senate’s  ratification  of  the  treaty,  the  arrangement  author- 
ised by  it  has  been  carried  out  provisionally,  with  results 
which  should  be  highly  gratifying  both  to  the  Dominican 
Executive  and  to  all  genuine  creditors  of  Santo  Domingo. 
For  the  first  time,  apparently,  in  the  history  of  that  republic 
the  customs  revenue  has  been  honestly  collected  and  accounted 
lor.  The  forty-five  per  cent,  turned  over  monthly  to  the 
Dominican  treasury  lias  greatly  exceeded  the  aggregate 
monthly  income  received  from  the  custom-houw-s  at  the  time 
when  they  were  administered  by  native*.  It  follows,  of 
course,  that  the  trust  fund  of  fifty-five  per  cent,  applicable 
to  foreign  debts  will  lie  very  much  larger  than  would  have 
been  attainable  under  the  former  regime. 


Two  classes  of  persons,  however,  seem  not  to  be  pleased  with 
I lie  interposition  of  the  United  States  in  Santo  Domingo’s 
financial  affair*.  The  professional  revolutionists  have  hail 
their  appetites  for  peculation  whetted  by  the  revelation  of 
the  relatively  large  proportions  of  the  customs  revenue,  and 
American  owners  of  certain  unjust  claims  against  the  Do- 
minican Republic  are  believed  to  d«-sire  the  overthrow  of  the 
Morales  government,  because  they  fear  tho  rigorous  investi- 
gation that  will  he  made  by  our  State  Department  before 
the  trust  fund  is  distributed.  A report  was  current  in  Wash- 
ington and  Santo  Domingo  that  these  fraudulent  claimants 
had  supplied  money  and  arms  to  some  notorious  experts  in 
political  agitation,  and  that  a general  uprising  had  hern 
planned  by  them  for  November  20.  The  hope  of  the  con- 
spirators »*  that  a new  government  hostile  to  the  Morales 
treaty  may  he  installed  before  the  Senate  convenes.  Tho 


hope  is  not  defined  to  fruition,  however.  The  flag-ship 
Olympia,  which  is  now  at  Santo  Domingo,  ia  to  be  immediate- 
ly joined  by  several  cruisers  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
ample  protection  to  the  American  customs  collectors. 


By  a vote  which  i*  understood  to  have  been  9 to  4 the 
Board  of  Consulting  Engineers,  appointed  by  President 
Roosevelt  to  advise  tho  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  respect- 
ing tho  type  of  intcrocennie  waterway  to  bo  adopted,  has  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  construction  of  a single-lock  sea-level 
canal.  The  depth  of  the  canal  is  said  to  have  been  fixed  at 
4 5 feet,  and  the  width  at  the  bottom  is  to  bo  154)  feet,  except 
in  the  Culebra  cut,  where  the  width  will  be  about  200  feet. 
Tho  greater  width  hero  is  needed  to  allow  two  ships  to  pass 
each  other  between  the  high  banks  that  will  he  formed  by 
the  very  deep  excavation.  If  the  plan  recommended  by  tiro 
consulting  engineers  should  be  accepted  by  the  President 
and  approved  by  Congress,  it  will  Ik-  necessary  to  construct 
a lock,  or  rather  a double  lock,  at  the  Pacific  end  of  the  canal 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  heavy  tides  which  occur 
there,  and  a dam  will  lie  required  also  at  Bahia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  controlling  the  Chagrcs  River.  It  is  computed  that 
a canal  of  this  type  can  bo  constructed  in  fifteen  years  at  a 
cost  of  $250,000,000.  The  new  plan  contemplates  the  straight- 
ening of  the  line  of  the  canal  by  placing  the  entrance  on  the 
Atlantic  side  two  miles  to  the  west  of  the  present  entrance, 
which  is  close  to  the  city  of  Colon;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Pacific  exit  will  bo  placed  nearer  to  tho  city  of  Panama, 
betw«<en  the  two  hills  known  as  Siwa  and  Aneon.  on  the  latter 
of  which  the  American  hospitals  have  been  placed. 

If  the  plan  of  the  Board  of  Consulting  Engineers  is 
adopted.  Limon  Bay  will  become  one  of  the  greatest  harbors  of 
the  world.  Almost  through  the  middle  of  the  hay  a break- 
water will  lx*  constructed,  and  a shorter  breakwater  will  be 
built  from  San  Cristobal,  which  is  American  territory,  and 
which  would  then  become  the  chief  city  on  the  Atlantic  aide 
of  the  waterway.  Colon,  which  belongs  to  the  republic  of 
Panama,  being  left  outside  of  the  American  works.  Wc  ob- 
serve that  the  plan  recommended  by  the  board  meets  with 
the  approval  of  Mr.  Charles  M.  Jain  mis,  who  built  the  tunnel 
under  the  EnRt  River  from  Astoria  to  West  Seventy-first 
Street,  Manhattan,  now  used  by  the  Consolidated  Gas  Com- 
pany, and  who  is  best  known  as  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
Me  A wo  tunnel  from  New  Jersey  to  New  York,  and  construct- 
ing engineer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hudson  River  tunnel.  He 
declares  that,  as  between  the  two  plans  submitted  to  the 
advisory  engineers,  the  proposals — namely,  for  a multi- 
lock  canal  and  a single  tidal-lock  canal — he  should  be  wholly 
on  the  side  of  the  latter.  He  is  convinced  that  the  single 
tidal-lock  canal  would  prove  of  vastly  greater  value  to  tho 
United  States  than  a multilock  canal.  Unquestionably,  tl*c 
construction  of  it  means  tho  investment  of  more  money  and 
tl»o  consumption  of  more  time.  But  in  view  of  the  vast 
future  importance  of  the  work  to  the  United  States  and  to 
tlio  world,  Mr.  Jaoors  holds  that  the  plan  most  nearly  perfect 
should  b©  accepted. 


It  is  already  plain  that  Congress  will  require  a rigorous 
accounting  of  the  $10,000,000  already  expended  in  alleged 
work  on  the  canal  before  sanctioning  the  appropriation  of 
any  more  money  to  be  used  by  the  existing  ('anal  Commission. 
It  is  by  no  means  certain,  either,  that  President  Rno-  i i : i .t 
will  approve  of  the  plan  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Con- 
sulting Engineers,  because  it  fails  to  assure  that  quickie  - 
of  execution  which  he  has  been  believed  to  regard  as  a prime 
desideratum.  Should  his  approval  finally  be  given,  it  will 
have,  no  douht,  great  weight  with  Congress,  which,  neverthe- 
less, is  likely  to  call  for  the  data  relating  to  all  the  plans, 
including  the  old  isthmian  commission’s  project,  the  sea- 
level  project  and  lock -canal  ideas  of  Mr.  Ijndon  Bates,  and 
also  the  u Straits  of  Panama,”  advocated  by  M.  BrsAU- 
YaRILLA.  The  latter  distinguished  engineer  assorts,  in  a letter 
to  the  New  York  Herald,  that  by  means  of  a plant  operated 
on  water  instead  of  a plant  operated  on  a railway  he  could 
remove  the  tWH)  million  cubic  yards  involved  in  the  excava- 
tion of  the  “ Straits  of  Panama  ” within  twenty  years  and 
for  a maximum  outlay  of  $300,000,000;  that  is  to  say.  he 
could  *lo  the  work  ns  quickly  as  a plant  on  rails  could  accom- 
plish tho  removal  of  the  *200  to  250  million  cubic  yards  which 
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would  Ik*  required  for  the  construction  of  the  single-lock  sen- 
level  canal  recommended  by  the  consulting  engineers. 


In  the  same  letter  M.  Buxau-Varilw  disputes  the  nssrr- 
tion  of  Mr.  I.INDox  Bates  that  a lockless  canal  is  impossible 
between  a tidal  sen  on  the  one  hand  and  a tideleaa  sea  on  the 
other.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  same  statement  was  er- 
roneously made  fifty  year*  ago  about  the  Suez  Canal.  Atten- 
tion is  further  directed  to  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  Panama, 
although  the  tides  are  three  times  greater  than  arc  those  of 
the  Red  Sea,  the  distance  from  the  Pacific  tidal  waters  to 
the  Atlantic  fixed  level  waters  is  three  times  greater  than  the 
distance  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Bitter  Lakes.  The  Suez 
Canal,  with  its  relatively  narrow  and  shallow  dimensions,  is 
operated  with  a two-knots  tidal  current.  The  Straits  of 
PuiumiH,  with  their  huge  dimensions — about  five  times  greater 
in  bottom  width  and  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  greater  in  depth — 
would  give  to  ships  conditions  of  transit  much  superior  to 
those  offered  ut  Suez,  although  the  maximum  current  would 
be  greater  at  Panama  in  the  proportion  of  3.3  to  2.  M. 
Bl'XAIJ-VaRILLa’s  conclusion  is  that  there  is  no  reasonable 
doubt  about  the  perfect  navigability  of  the  proposed  Straits 
of  Panama,  without  recourse  to  any  locks.  Of  course  tho 
Br.NAti-VAKit.LA  project  is  open  to  even  more  objection  on 
ihc  score  of  delay  and  expenditure  than  is  the  single-lock 
sea-level  canal  recommended  by  the  consulting  engineers. 


Secretary  Taft  grappled  with  a difficult  job  at  St.  I/iuia 
on  November  18  when  he  undertook  to  explain  how  $10,000,000 
bus  been  expended  on  the  Panama  ('anal  before  even  the 
type  of  the  waterway  had  been  decided  on.  Then*  arc  indica- 
tions that  both  Houses  of  Congress  will  want  a good  deal 
of  explanation  on  the  subject  before  they  will  sanction  the 
appropriation  of  more  money  to  be  disbursed  in  pursuance 
of  the  method*  thus  far  followed.  The  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives seem  unable  to  understand  why  such  huge  sums 
should  be  spent  upon  salaries  while  next  to  nothing  has  been 
laid  out.  on  excavation.  They  sec,  to  be  sure,  some  reason 
why  Mr.  Siionts,  the  business  head  of  the  commission,  should 
get  $30,000  a year.  Chief-Engineer  Stevens,  $25,000,  and 
Governor  Maddox  of  the  canal  zone,  who  is  also  minister 
to  Panama,  $17,500.  What  they  find  it  harder  to  comprehend 
is  why  the  secretary  of  the  commission  should  receive  $10,000 
a year,  while  Secretary  Taft,  upon  whom  devolves  the  respon- 
aibility  for  the  construction  of  the  canal,  gets  only  $8000; 
or  why  tin*  auditor  of  the  commission  should  have  $10,000 
a year,  whereas  the  auditor  for  the  War  Department, 
by  whom  the  accounts  of  the  commission  have  to  be  finally 
passed  upon,  draws  from  the  Treasury  only  two-fifths  as  much. 
These  perplexing  questions  Secretary  Taft  did  not  attempt 
to  answer,  but  he  did  show  that  the  hulk  of  the  (10,000,000 
already  spent  has  been  used  for  indi*j»otisnl>le  preliminary 
work.  The  amount  of  timber,  for  instance,  needed  to  house 
the  prospective  25.000  laborers  and  their  families  is  upward 
of  32,000.000  feet.  Not  only  the  cities  of  Ptiuuma  and  Colon, 
but  sixteen  towns  along  the  canal,  have  to  be  furnished  with 
drinking-water.  The  two  cities  mentioned  and  the  whole 
canal  zone  have  to  be  rendered  military.  The  Seeretary 
pointed  out  that  between  June  and  Oetoher  of  the  current 
year  tin*  number  of  eases  of  yellow  fever  in  a laboring  force 
of  13,000  hud  been  reduced  from  61  to  3.  He  showed  that, 
as  regards  construction,  the  light  rails  of  the  Panama  Rnil- 
road  hail  been  replaced  by  heavy  rails,  that  the  telegraph 
and  telephone  systems  bordering  the  road  are  in  process  of 
complete  reconstruction,  that  the  yards  and  wharves  for  re- 
ceiving freight  at  La  Boca  and  Cristobal  are  being  enlarged, 
ami  that  in  order  to  improve  the  facilities  for  the  tr:ins|>orta- 
tion  of  supplies  and  equipment  two  large  freight-steamers 
have  been  purcha-cd  by  tin-  commission  at  a cost  of  $650,000 
apiece.  In  a word,  the  Secretary  contended  that  although, 
by  the  first  of  Scptciuls-r,  we  should  have  sjient  $1QjOOO,OHft 
on  the  isthmus,  then*  had  been  no  unnecessary  delay  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  work,  ami  we  have  received  our  money's 
worth.  It  remains  to  lie  seen  whether  Congress  will  lie  ns 
satisfied  with  the  explanation  as  the  Commercial  Club  of 
St.  Louis  apfieaml  to  be. 


The  remarkable  article  contributed  to  the  Dcceml*cr  num- 
ber of  IlmiTi's  Mujazim:  by  ox-Pmsideut  Giwivek  Cleveland 
embodies  an  arraignment  the  just  in*  of  which  will  ls>  denied 


by  no  American  citizen  who  keeps  his  eyes  open  and  his 
judgment  sound.  Mr.  Cleveland  begins  by  poiutiug  out 
that  in  official  circles  offences  of  malfeasance  and  corrupt 
breaches  of  public  trust  have  become  a 1 ami i ugly  frequent; 
that  in  politics  a pretence  of  devotion  to  the  public  weal  too 
often  conceals  a sly  promotion  of  disreputably  selfish  ad- 
vantages, ami  that  in  business  and  social  circles  the  pursuit 
of  money  lias  become  heartless  and  rapacious.  He  goo*  on  to 
ray  that  an  insidious  cause  of  disquietude  has  been  the  in- 
creasing tendency  among  those  who  undertake  trusteeship 
to  venture  complacently  upon  bold  and  rank  violations  of 
duties,  only  explicable  by  the  prevalence  of  lax  and  flippant 
conceptions  of  the  saerednes*  of  fiduciary  obligations.  The 
ex-Preaident  reminds  us  that  business  men  have  seemed  of 
late  lamentably  willing  if  not  anxious  to  accept  trusteeshijw 
and  directorships,  rather  to  add  to  their  prominence  and  im- 
portance among  t Ik  i r fellows  than  to  do  actual,  conscientious 
work  in  protecting  the  interests  confided  to  their  care.  The 
)>assiug  of  tho  term  “dummy  director”  and  of  the  conditions 
which  gave  it  life  is  pronounced  a consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished.  Elsewhere  in  the  article  Mr.  Cleveland  refers 
to  the  startling  exposure  recently  made  of  reckless  manage- 
ment on  the  part  of  somn  leading  life-insurance  companies, 
and  he  notes  with  satisfaction  that  searching  investigation 
and  hiuts  of  legal  persuasion  have  already  resulted  in  the 
restitution  of  largo  sums  rightfully  belonging  to  one  of  these 
companies,  mid  nearly  all  who  were  directors  at  the  time  the 
malfeasances  occurred  have  been  summoned  into  court  to  give 
an  account  of  their  stewardship.  The  ex-President  has  in 
mind,  of  course,  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  for  the 
right,  management  of  which  hereafter  he  has  accepted  part 
responsibility,  having,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Thomas  F. 
Ryan,  become  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  majority  of  the 
stock  formerly  owned  by  Mr.  .Tames  II.  Hyde.  Another 
tendency  which  Mr.  Cleveland  deplores  as  a serious  menace 
to  American  character — a tendency  which  he  considers  the 
moat  dangerous,  deep-seated,  and  inexcusable  of  all — is  the 
indifference  exhibited  by  a vast  number  of  people,  otherwise 
deceut  and  patriotic,  to  political  movements,  and  their  conse- 
quent neglect  of  duty  as  voters.  To  the  extent  that  upright, 
intelligent,  thoughtful  citizens  fail  to  vote  and  thus  to  stamp 
tlieir  own  insight  and  character  on  the  politics  of  their  neigh- 
borhood and  their  country,  they  offer  an  opportunity  which 
the  unprincipled  atul  base  are  not  slow  to  improve. 


As  tig*  young  Queen  Wii.ihxmina  of  Holland  is  still  child- 
less, the  Dutch  government  is  engaged  in  revising  that  ar- 
ticle of  the  Constitution  which  relates  to  the  succession.  As 
the  three  persons  next  in  line  are  German  princes,  and  as  the 
Dutch  four  that  the  accession  of  any  one  of  them  might  tend 
to  bring  about  the  incorporation  of  Holland  with  the  Ger- 
man Empire  on  the  footing  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  a report 
is  current  at  The  Hague  that  these  heir*  presumptive  will 
be  put  aside  by  the  revised  Constitution,  and  a declaration 
substituted  thut  Queen  Wilhelm ina.  if  she  die  childless, 
shall  he  followed  by  a republican  regime.  So  discouraging 
has  been  the  outcome  of  the  German  attempt  to  persuade  the 
Dutch  to  look  favorably  on  the  annexation  of  their  country 
to  tho  German  Empire  that  the  eye*  of  Germans,  who,  not 
unnaturally,  desire  to  control  the  lower  courses  of  their  great 
national  river,  the  Rhine,  have  been  turned  in  the  direction 
of  Antwerp,  which,  it  is  well  known,  ha*  become  one  of  the 
great  *eo|»orts  of  the  world.  According  to  disclosures  lately 
made  in  two  French  newspaper*,  the  economical  conquest  of 
Antwerp  is  being  prosecuted  vigorously  by  the  German*, 
who  already  have  ousted  the  French  from  most  of  the  foreign 
traffic.  It  seem*  that  already  a fifth  of  the  members  of  the 
Antwerp  Chamber  of  Commerce  are  Germans,  and  much  of 
the  official  machinery  of  the  chamber  is  in  German  hands. 
Of  155ft  firms  representing  all  branches  of  industry  and 
trade,  320  are  wholly  German,  while  the  number  dominated 
by  them  indirectly  i*  much  larger.  Then,  again,  in  the  ship- 
ping trade  of  Antwerp,  the  Germans  have  1100  vessel*  with 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  2.500.000,  while  of  French  vessel* 
there  arc  only  155  with  n tonnage  of  200,000.  The 
peaceful  absorption  of  the  industry  mid  trade  of  Antwerp 
might  he  supposed  to  he  n step  toward  the  political  incorpora- 
tion of  Belgium  with  the  German  Empire,  but  the  consumma- 
tion seem*  far  distant,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Belgium’s 
neutrality  is  guarantied  by  England,  which  now,  doubtless. 
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could  rely  on  French  cooperation.  A year  ago  it  looked  as 
il  Emperor  William’s  longing  to  control  the  mouths  of  the 
Rhine  by  getting  possession  of  either  Antwerp  or  Rotterdam 
might  be  gratified,  for  at  that  time  Russia  was  rendered  im- 
potent in  Europe  by  tin?  necessity  of  employing  all  her  re- 
sources in  Manchuria  and  tine  present  entente  cordial e between 
England  and  France  had  not  yet  been  attained.  Such  an 
opportunity  is  unlikely  to  recur. 


On  the  day  that  WiLUSM  M.  Ivtxa  was  going  down  to 
glorious  defeat  in  the  Mayor's  race  in  New  York  his  former 
client  Zebclok  R.  Brock  way  was  being  chosen  Mayor  of 
Elmira.  We  guess  it  gave  Mr.  BhoCKWay  as  much  satisfac- 
tion to  win  as  it  did  Mr.  Ivins  to  lose.  Mr.  Hww  KW.d  is 
about  seventy-eight  years  old,  and  doubtless  hale  and  hearty. 
He  retired  finally  from  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  tin* 
Elmira  Reformatory  in  IflOO.  The  more  or  less  successful 
campaigu  of  the  New  York  World  against  his  administration 
of  that  institution  undoubtedly  bothered  him  very  much 
and  injured  him  somewhat,  hut  both  he  and  his  reputation 
as  a penologist  survived  it.  He  is  to-day  one  of  tlie  most 
respected  living  authorities  on  the  treatment  and  reformation 
of  criminals.  In  Elmira  he  never  ceased  to  be  honored  both 
as  a man  and  a prison  official.  It  is  a handsome  and  timely 
compliment  hiH  fellow  townsmen  have  paid  him  in  electing 
him  Mayor. 


The  Commercial  Club  of  Salt  I.ake  City  thinks  that  part  of 
the  $150,000 .000  spent  annually  by  American  tourists  in  Eu- 
rope ought  to  lie  spent  by  them  in  inspecting  the  western  half 
of  their  own  country.  It  thinks  that  the  Americans  “ who  now 
crowd  foreign  capitals  and  pleasure  resorts”  ought  to  travel 
•non*  at  home.  It  suspects,  too.  that  the.  money  that  trickled 
out  of  their  pockets  as  they  went  along  would  have  bad  a fertil- 
izing and  refreshing  influence  upon  the  West.  It  thinks  that 
too  many  Americans  rave  about  the  Trnssaeha,  the  Alps,  and 
the  Rhine  who  have  no  conception  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  Columbia  River.  By  wav  of  promoting  this  better 
distribution  of  American  tourists,  the  Commercial  Club  has 
been  stirring  up  the  business  men  of  the  Western  States  ami 
of  Mexico,  and  reports  the  progress  of  arrangements  for  n 
conference,  on  January  IS,  JiJtJtJ,  of  Governors  of  States,  rail- 
road officials,  and  representatives  of  commercial  organizations 
whereat  a plan  of  procedure  will  be  offered. 

We  wish  the  clnh  good  speed  in  this  work.  At  present  it  is 
very  easy  to  go  to  Europe,  and  rather  difficult  to  travel  in  our 
own  West.  Going  to  F.uro|»e  involves  nothing  harder  than 
getting  together  some  money  and  letting  go.  Europe  will  do 
all  the  rest.  One  get*  aboard  a steamer  and  has  a week  in 
which  to  make  the  next  plan,  and  if  he  makes  no  plan  tie  can 
go  ashore  at  Liverpool  or  Southampton  and  do  the  next  thing. 
It  is  pretty  sure  to  lie  a pleasant  thing  to  do.  Going  West  in 
his  own  country  the  average  Easterner  feels  the  need  of  a 
more  definite  plan  and  a more  resolute  purpose.  If  he  is  a‘ 
Ft.. -ton  man  going  out  to  inspect  town  lots  in  Seattle,  it  is 
easy.  He  must  get  to  Seattle,  and.  incidentally,  he  will  look 
about  him  going  and  coming,  and  learn  what  he  can  about  the 
country  on  the  edge  of  which  his  home  is.  But  if  ho  has  no 
town  lots  in  Seattle,  nor  any  railroad  or  mining  properties  to 
inspect,  what  then?  It  is  not  so  easy,  lie  can  go  and  hunt 
hears  somewhere.  He  can  go  to  San  Francisco,  and  up  and 
down  the  west  coast,  and  sec  tin*  big  trees  and  big  universities, 
and  Yosemite,  and  the  orange  groves,  mid  Puget  Sound.  And 
Ik*  ean  go  in  the  season  to  the  Yellowstone  Park.  But  all 
these  trips  are  costly,  and  take  strength  of  purpose.  The 
intending  traveller  eon  l»e  sure  he  will  like  London,  but  he 
can’t  be  sure  he  will  like  Butte.  lie  can  go  to  Butte  or  to 
Spokane  on  business,  but  could  lie  go  to  those  places  for 
pleasure?  Would  he  be  edified?  Would  he  get  anything  to 
eat?  It  would  be  an  awful  thing  to  be  bured  on  a pleasure 
trip! 

A great  many  Eastern  people  are  solemnly  conscious  that 
they  need  to  m*c  a great  deal  more  of  their  own  laud,  and  that 
they  will  not  be  fully  capable  of  realizing  the  American  idea 
and  comprehending  tlie  American  spirit  until  they  hove  tra- 
versed the  great  prairies,  and  scon  tlie  great  mountains,  the 
great  rivers,  the  great  mid- Western  and  far- Wes  tern  towns, 
and  the  Western  ocean.  So,  too,  more  and  more,  they  feel  the 


need  of  better  acquaintance  with  the  Southwest  and  tlie  South. 
If  it  is  possible  to  make  it  easier  and  lean  expensive,  and  more 
certainly  entertaining  for  them  to  travel  ut  home,  an  effort  in 
that  direction  is  well  worth  making.  Europe  has  differences, 
associations,  means  of  comparison,  which  are  exceedingly 
valuable  and  instructive,  as  well  as  amusing,  to  us.  We  are 
bound  to  go  to  Europe  in  shoals,  and  on  the  whole  it  is  good 
for  us.  But  wo  would  travel  more  at  home  if  it  was  made 
easier  for  us  to  do  it.  Our  rich  people  do  it  now,  and  do  it 
for  fun.  Poorer  people  think  they  get  more  for  their  money 
as  yet  by  crossing  the  Atlantic. 


The  Panama  Journal  reporta  that  a German  company  with 
a large  capital  is  seeking  a sit**  for  a factory  in  which  to  make 
standard  articles  that  are  not  patented  in  the  Panama  Repub- 
lic. It  warns  American  manufacturers  to  give  heed  to  the 
warning  of  Consul-General  Mason,  of  Berlin,  and  protect 
their  inventions,  trade-marks,  ami  literary  property,  by  regis- 
tration under  the  laws  of  every  country  where  thpir  wares 
have  a market.  Otherwise  they  will  be  sure  to  be  undersold 
by  manufacturers  who  pay  no  royalty. 


There  is  a report  that  foothall  is  now  on  special  probation 
at  Harvard,  and  that  President  Eliot  is  about  to  abolish  it. 
The  Evening  Poet  incredulously  declares  that  neither  Presi- 
dent Eijot  nor  the  Harvard  faculty  have  power  to  abolish 
football.  That,  it  says,  would  lie  the  duty  of  the  Overseers. 
It  ia  news  that  the  Harvard  Overseers  have  power  to  do  any- 
thing except  agree  or  disagree*  with  the  President  and  the 
Corporation.  But  there  is  a strong  sentiment  at  Harvard  iu 
favor  of  either  mollifying  and  improving  football  or  kicking 
it  out.  President  Ep  iot  shares  this  sentiment,  and  since  the 
game  as  it  has  been  played  this  year  has  not  showed  improve- 
ment, it  i*  possible  that  Harvard  will  take  some  pretty  drastic 
action  about  it.  Why  Harvard  does  not  do  better  at  football 
is  an  interesting  question.  It  is  conceivable  that  shp  has  too 
high  an  average  of  sense  to  spend  upon  the  game  the  time  and 
energy  that  superlative  excellence  in  it  demands.  Her  teams 
play  good  football,  but  not  the  best.  Too  good  a game  of 
billiards  implies  more  practice  than  a man  who  is  not  a pro- 
fessional billiard-playpr  should  have  time  to  bestow  upon 
billiard*1.  In  like  manner  it  is  conceivable  that  second-rate 
football  is.  nowadays,  as  good  football  as  it  is  worth  while 
ordinarily  for  any  college  team  to  play.  If  that  is  true,  it  ia 
true  of  no  other  sport  but  football.  It  is  not  true  of  busebull, 
nor  of  rowing.  In  those  sports  high  excellence  is  not  incom- 
patible with  a residue  of  strength  applicable  to  other  pursuits. 
Current  first-eluss  college  football  seems  to  take,  while  it  lasts, 
everything  a lad  has  in  him.  The  game  is  his  work.  Ilis 
recreation  he  finds  in  the  hospital. 


There  are  a good  many  million  Americans  who  consider 
that  the  best  places  to  live  in  in  this  country  are  the  cities  of 
the  second  and  third  classes.  It  is  argued,  and  plausibly,  that 
a good  town  of  about  2?M>,(MH)  population  offers  the  most 
advantage**  to  the  most  people.  According  to  the  census  of 
IfWO  we  had  100  cities  with  a population  exceeding  3H.OOO. 
Of  these  nineteen  had  from  100,000  to  200,000  people,  eight 
had  from  200,000  to  300,000,  five  had  from  300,000  to  400,- 
000,  three  had  between  5410.000  and  000,000,  two  had  from 
one  to  two  million,  and  one  had  3.437,202.  The  social  future 
of  all  these  classes  of  cities  is  full  of  speculative  interest. 
How  interesting  and  satisfying  is  life  going  to  be  in  them? 
I low  much  will  be  done  to  make  them  profitable  places  of 
residence?  The  will  of  the  late  Stephen*  Sai.isbi  ky,  of  Wor- 
cester. disposes  of  an  estate  of  $5,000,000,  of  which  $3,000,000 
is  given  to  the  Worcester  Art  Museum.  Various  Worcester 
institutions  get  half  a million  dollars  more  of  Mr.  Salmupby'h 
money,  but  this  large  bequest  for  the  Art  Museum  is  of  the 
most  signal  value  to  Worcester’s  future  as  a place  of  resi- 
dence. Worcester,  with  a imputation  of  about  120,000,  is  al- 
ready a city  of  very  interesting  social  and  mental  quality. 
We  congratulate  her  on  having  assured  to  her  citizens  a perma- 
nent public  collection  of  good  pictures.  Life  in'  Worcester 
will  be  fuller,  richer,  and  more  profitable  for  Mr.  SaUSBCRY's 
bequest.  We  do  not  recall  any  other  American  town  of  her 
size  that  is  so  fortunate  in  its  art  prospects  as  she  is.  It  takes 
n lot  of  money  to  stock  and  support  an  art  museum,  but  three 
millions  will  do  a great  ileal. 
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The  Prospects  of  Reform  in  Russia 

Altuoi'ch.  during  the  last  three  week*,  there  have  been  wit 
nessed  in  Russia  some  discouraging  nnd  oven  deplorable  events, 
much,  on  the  other  hand,  ha*  happened  to  justify  the  foreeast 
of  those  who  believed  that,  on  October  30,  the  long- trammelled 
and  benighted  Russian  people  entered  definitely  on  the  path  of 
freedom,  prosperity,  and  enlightenment.  In  order  to  keep  the 
right  point  of  view,  and  get  the  true  perspective,  bo  that  the 
lights  and  Hhudovr*  of  the  swift-moving  panorama  may  tie  seen 
in  their  correct  proportions,  it  may  lie  useful  to  bear  in  mind  three 
things:  First,  that  no  vast  nnd  drastic  political  change  can  tie 
accomplished  without  a good  deal  of  attrition  and  even  shock; 
secondly,  that  revolutions  never  really  go  backward,  although 
sometimes  they  may  scein  to;  and.  lastly — a fncl  which  many 
olmterver*  overlook — that  Russia's  radical  transformation  is  pro- 
ceeding at  a much  faster  rate  than  did  the  French  Revolution. 
Of  course,  the  severity  of  the  friction  incident  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  one  political  system  for  another  varies  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. The  attrition  was  relatively  slight  when  the  form  of 
government  established  by  our  Articles  of  Federation  wn6  re- 
placed in  17H9  with  the  polity  created  by  our  Constitution.  There 
was  not  much  jar  and  abrasion  either  when  the  reform  act  of 
IMS  metamorphosed  the  electoral  basis  of  the  British  legislative 
nnd  administrative  machinery.  When,  on  the  other  hund,  in 
France,  the  absolutism  of  the  oncicn  regime  gave  way  to  national 
wlf-rule,  the  reformation  was  not  affected  without  an  intervening 
cataclysm.  Would  we  but  remember  that  the  autocracy  ami  the 
ancillary  bureaucracy,  which  existed  in  Russia  up  to  a 
month  ago.  were  the  most  firmly  rooted,  elaborately  organized, 
nnd  all-pervasive  that  the  modern  world  has  seen,  we  not  only 
should  not  lie  surprised  at  the  widespread  commotion  caused  liy 
the  abrupt  aubversinn  of  the  traditional  system,  or  at  the  mani- 
fold obstructions  which  Count  Witte,  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
official  effort  at  reform,  lias  had  to  surmount,  but  we  should 
rather  marvel  that,  by  this  time,  the  whole  of  Russia  is  not 
plunged  in  anarchy  and  chuoM.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  only  the 
ill-subjugated  region  of  the  Caucasus  which,  for  the  moment, 
seems  altogether  defiant  of  the  central  authorities.  Finland  has 
liecn  pacified  by  a well-timed  restoration  of  her  constitution.  To 
Poland,  for  strategic  and  international  reasons,  autonomy  is  de- 
nied. and  martial  law  i*  there  enforced  temporarily,  but  there  ia 
no  intention  of  withholding  ultimately  from  the  Poles  any  of 
the  civil  and  political  rights  conceded  to  the  rest  of  the  Czar's 
subjects,  and  the  Poles  will  have,  we  hope,  the  good  sense  to  per- 
ceive that  participation  in  the  coming  national  assembly  is  the 
quickest  way  of  securing  a large  instalment  of  local  liberty.  The 
sullen  refusal  of  exasperated  reactionists  in  the  bureaucracy  nnd 
flw*  army  to  obey  Count  W itte’h  orders  to  maintain  tranquillity 
nnd  protect  the  Jews  from  outbreaks  of  race  hatred  Is.  of  course, 
responsible  for  the  enormities  that  have  disgraced  Odessa  and 
other  towns  in  southwestern  Russia;  hut  the  prompt  dismissal 
of  suspected  generals  and  civil  functionaries  ought  to  prove  an 
effectual  l«r  to  a repetition  of  such  atrocities.  The  mutiny  of 
sailors  at  Cronstadt,  though,  for  a moment,  it  was  alarming,  was 
so  quickly  and  thoroughly  suppressed  that  it  served  only  to 
demonstrate  the  encouraging  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  army  is 
still  loyal.  Therein  lies  a tremendous  difference  from  the  state 
of  things  observed  in  France  in  17HP,  when,  us  early  ns  the  taking 
of  the  iiastiic.  the  native  regiments,  beaded  by  the  Carries 
Franc* im>*.  were  found  to  be  honeycombed  with  treachery.  To 
complete  the  proofs  of  the  comparative  celerity  and  efficiency  with 
which  Count  WlTTK  has  brushed  aside  most  of  the  inevitable 
nlistacles  to  political  change,  we  rnav  mention  the  rigor  with  which 
the  obdurate  clergy  have  been  disciplined  by  Prince  OnoLKNHKY. 
who  bus  supplanted  Mr.  PontEOONOfSTSEKr  as  Procurator  of  the 
Holy  Synod i the  common  sense  which  has  prompted  thp  leaders 
of  the  working-men  to  put  an  end  to  the  second  great  strike;  and 
the  sagacity  which  has  brought  home  to  nt  least  many  member* 
of  hoth  the  progressive  and  conservative  sections  of  the  Zemstvo- 
ists  the  importance  of  cooperating  in  securing  order,  and  in  fa- 
cilitating the  election  of  the  national  assembly,  even  though  re- 
fraining from  the  acceptance  of  seats  in  the  Premier’s  ad-inlrrlm 
cabinet.  On  the  whole,  this  is  an  astonishing  record  to  have  been 
made  in  about  a month,  a record  that  reflects  credit  at  once 
upon  th<-  Czar's  Prime  Minister  and  u|*m  the  articulate  classes 
of  ilii  -in'*  population. 

V «•  have  said  that  revolutions  never  go  backward  in  point  of 
fact,  though,  ostensibly,  they  may;  and  that  Russia's  transforma- 
tion I really  going  on  much  faster  than  did  that  of  France  in 
il.f  -mg  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  To  prove  the  second 
***»*! t ion  first,  we  may  recall  that  the  French  States  General, 
which  met  nt  Versailles  in  I7K!I,  was  composed  of  three  ImmIU'S. 
sitting  and  voting  separately,  not  one  of  which  could  even  pretend 
fairly  to  represent  the  mass  of  the  French  people.  Much  time 
elapsed  before  some  of  the  noble*  and  of  the  clergy  would  •■on- 
sent  to  net  with  the  delegates  of  the  Tien  Hint,  and  thus  trans- 
form the  States  General  into  at  least  a semblance  of  a notional 
assembly  Much  more  time  pissed  before  the  electoral  basis 


of  the  prospective  legislature  was  decided  on.  In  Russia,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  State  Dooms  itself,  unlike  the  French  States 
General,  is  to  be  truly  representative  of  the  whole  Russian  na- 
tion. for.  by  one  of  the  Czar's  latest  concession*,  the  members  for 
cities  and  town*  arc  to  he  chosen  by  universal  suffrage,  and  while 
the  principle  of  indirect  election  will  lie  applied  to  the  village 
communes,  there  i*  to  he  for  them  only  one  intermediate  body  of 
elector*.  That  is  to  say.  the  ItusHian*  will  start,  when  the  State 
Ihiunia  meets,  at  the  stage  only  reachrd  in  France  after  some 
two  years  of  violent  upheaval  nnd  bloodshed.  A national  as- 
sembly which  convenes  under  such  auspicious  condition*  should 
Is-  able  to  prosecute  it*  constitution  making  task  with  compara- 
tive ease,  quickness,  nnd  tranquillity. 

A*  to  revolutions  never  going  backward,  we  may  be  told  how 
the  aspiration*  formed  by  Germany,  Italy.  Austria,  and  Hungary 
In  llMfi  were  soon  dashed  by  triumphant  reaction,  and  how  the 
hopes  contemporaneously  conceived  in  France  were  quenched  in 
the  Rewind  Kmpire.  For  those  who  look  only  at  short  period*  there 
may  seem  to  be  some  truth  in  the  pessimistic  conception  of  the 
popular  craving  for  liberty  and  progress: 

The  people  here,  a beast  of  burden  slow. 

Toiled  onward,  pricked  with  goads  and  stings; 

Hero  played  a tiger,  rolling  to  and  fro 
The  heads  and  crowns  of  kings; 

Here  rose  an  athlete,  strong  to  break  or  hind 
All  force  in  bond*  that  might  endure; 

And  here,  once  more,  like  some  sick  man,  declined 
And  trusted  any  cure. 

If  we  look  forward  some  twenty  yeara,  however,  we  shall  see 
that  the  victim*  of  ‘-IS  had  no  ground  for  permanent  despair,  fur 
we  find  Italy  delivered  alike  from  secular  and  religious  op- 
pression; the  Napoleonic  incubus  thrust  nside  by  a republic  which 
even  now  exist* -.-the  prayer*  for  the  unification  and  the  self- 
government  of  Germany  both  heard ; and  the  HArum-noa  them- 
selves lies  towing  representative  institution*  on  all  their  sub- 
jects. The  experience  of  the  nineteenth  century  sufficed  to  con- 
vince the  author  of  the  lines  we  have  just  quoted  that  in  them 
he  had  misconceived  the  truth,  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
Through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs, 

And  the  thought*  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the  »un«; 
Till  the  common  sense  of  most  shall  hold  a fretful  realm  in  awe. 
And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumlier,  Inpt  in  universal  law. 


Our  Duty  Regarding  the  Isle  of  Pines 

Account  no  to  telegrams  from  Havana,  American  nnd  other  resi- 
dents of  the  Isle  of  Fine*  have  issued  a sort  of  declaration  of  in- 
dependence, have  repudiated  Cuban  authority,  and  organized  a 
new  government  us  n United  Rtatcs  Territory.  They  have  elected 
a delegate  to  Congress,  who  will  proceed  to  Washington  and  pre- 
sent to  Mr.  Roohkvki.t  a letter  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Territorial  convention.  The  President  is  thereby  informed  that 
the  people  of  the  Isle  of  Pine*  having  purchased  home*  in  the 
lielicf  that  the  island  was  United  State*  territory  under  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  and  having  waited  over  three  years  for  a rec- 
ognition of  their  right*  a*  American  citizens,  have  organized  a 
Territorial  government  as  the  most  effective  step  toward  secur- 
ing justice  and  equity  from  the  national  law-making  body.  In 
other  word*,  the  Americans  who  have  settled  in  the  Isle  of  Pines 
nre  borrowing  a leaf  from  the  book  made  by  Americans  in  Texas 
during  the  fourth  decade  of  the  last  century,  and  they  imagine 
that  our  national  Congress  to-dny  will  Is-  as  ready  to  rob  Cuba 
of  her  dependent  island  a*  our  ante-bellum  slave-holding  Congress 
was  to  deprive  Mexico  of  Texas,  They  will  find  themselves  mis- 
taken. Legally  and  morally,  the  Isle  of  Pines  belong*  to  Cuba, 
and  even  if  this  assertion  were  ojwn  to  some  dispute  on  technical 
grounds  our  government  is  ratnpped  from  disputing  it,  because  we 
have  occupied  the  coaling  and  naval  stations,  which  have  been 
ceded  to  us  by  Cults,  and  which,  if  not  explicitly  stated,  were  un- 
derstood to  lie  the  consideration  for  our  formal  or  quit-claim  re- 
linquishment of  the  Isle  of  Pine*.  It  ib  true  that  the  treaty  em- 
bodying such  relinquishment  h**  not  yet  been  ratified  by  our 
Rcnatc.  hut  if  the  Senate  should  decline  to  ratify  it  we  should 
be  in  honor  bound  to  surrender  the  naval  station*  for  which  we 
should  have  definitely  refused  to  furnish  the  expected  equivalent. 

A*  we  have  formerly  pointed  out,  the  omission  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  to  define  the  prospective  status  of  the  Isle  of  Pine*  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  this  island  had  at  all  times  been  officially 
treated  by  Spain  a*  nn  inseparable  part  of  Culm’*  administrative 
entity.  The  negotiators  of  that  treaty  no  more  thought  of  moot- 
ing the  question.  \Yliat  shall  la-come  of  the  !*le  of  Pines?  than  the 
framer*  of  the  treaty  by  which  Great  Britain  recognized  the  in- 
ric|M-nriencc  of  New  York  and  twelve  other  American  colonies 
deemed  it  incumbent  npon  them  to  consider  the  future  statu*  of 
1-ong  Island.  It  w«*  taken  for  granted  that  when  Great  Britain 
renounced  her  claim  to  the  province  of  New  York  the  renuncia- 
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tkm  covered  the  island*  geographically  adjacent  nnd  pnllttcwlly 
appurtenant  to  that  province.  We  repeat  that  we  lind  no  legal 
mr  moral  claim  to  the  Isle  of  Pines,  whether  or  no  thin  fact  was 
nifcnowledged  formally  when  we  recognized  the  independence  of 
Cuba.  We  were  not  entitled  to  exact  l»y  treaty  coaling  and  naval 
station*  in  return  for  our  performance  of  a patent  duty.  With 
no  propriety  could  we  a«k  a price,  because  we  had  nothing  to 
•ell.  On  the  assumption,  however,  that  it  might  lie  expedient  to 
dispel  a possible  cloud  upon  its  title  to  the  l*le  of  Pine*,  the 
Republic  of  Culm  gave  u*  certain  coaling  nnd  naval  stations,  on 
the  understanding  that  thereafter  we  would  execute  a quit  claim 
deed  for  the  a mailer  inland.  Representatives  of  our  Executive  en- 
tered into  the  bargain,  nnd  received  the  consideration  which  we  are 
now  enjoying.  If,  at  the  time  when  the  bargain  wan  marie,  the 
-American*  who  had  nettled  in  the  I*le  of  Pine#  under  a misappre- 
hension of  the  island'*  prospective  political  statu*  hud  any  equities 
that  deserved  attention,  our  government  should  then  have  re- 
quested Cuba  to  make  provision  for  such  equities,  or  should  have 
promised,  itself,  to  satisfy  all  well-founded  claims  on  tluit  ac- 
count. We  would  not  subject  those  American  settlers  to  a harsh 
and  sweeping  application  of  the  maxim  nirral  em/ifor,  for  they 
may  be  able  to  show  that  during  the  Governor-Generalship  of 
I.f-onard  WOOD  they  received  certain  assurances  which,  though  un- 
it tit  horixed,  they  may  have  deemed  authentic,  concerning  the  ulti- 
mate disposition  of  the  Isle  of  Pines,  relying  on  which,  they  made 
investments  in  good  faith.  Wc  submit,  however,  that  our  gov- 
ernment must  assume  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  its  agents; 
that  it  is  too  late  to  devolve  such  responsibility  upon  Culm;  and 
that  under  no  circumstances  ought  that  republic  to  be  deprived 
of  an  important  adjunct  of  its  territory.  We  add  that  wc  never 
have  had  any  doubt  as  to  what  tin*  decision  of  the  Hague  court 
would  he  if  the  question,  to  whom  the  l*lc  of  Pines  belongs  under 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  and  in  view  of  our  subsequent  recognition  of 
Cuban  independence,  were  referred  to  that  tribunal. 


Persona!  and  Pertinent 

BbauoINO  Bob  RVAJtB I 

The  Admiral  Prince  side-stepped  ns  adroitly  as  Prince  Henry 
in  avoiding  what  he  termed  “ thin  ice,*’  but  in  this  respect  no 
visitor,  royal  or-  otherwise,  has  yet  approached  the  altitude  at- 
tained by  the  incomparable  Sato. 

Said  Mr,  CarNEOOE  at  the  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen’s  Founders' 
day  banquet.  M There  is  no  heritage  like  that  of  being  born  poor." 
Perfectly  true,  since  the  poorer  one  la  born  the  more  protracted 
mnv  be  bis  enjoyment  of  the  delightful  process  of  extricating  him- 
self from  poverty.  Many  observers  remark  the  advantage  of  Wing 
liorn  poor.  Scarcely  any  one  gloats  over  living  and  dying  poor. 
Too  much  of  even  so  good  a thing  as  poverty  is  worse  than  none. 

As  the  visiting  licet  was  hoisting  anchor.  Admiral  EtaNR  de- 
livered himself.  “ I have  my  own  views  of  the  British  war-ships 
and  their  make-up,  but  f do  not  care  to  express  them.  The  Amer- 
ican people  have  had  an  opportunity  to  make  comparison*.  Along 
that  line  I will  only  say:  With  the  way  my  licet  is  i-quip|>cd  and 
manned,  I am  not  afraid  In  stack  up  against  anything  in  the 
whole  world,  and  if  it  will  he  of  any  comfort  for  the  American 
people  to  know  It.  tell  it  to  them  straight  from  the  shoulder." 
lloldfnet  is  a good  dog,  too. 

St,  Louis  physicians  are  going  to  have  n dead-best  directory.  It 
will  contain  15,000  names  of  itersons  who  have  failed  to  pay  bills. 
The  book  also  will  contain  the  names  of  70.000  persons  who  are 
•*  good  ” in  the  sense  they  have  property  and  arc  responsible. — 
Acte  York  Timm. 

What  a jolly  little  ls.ok  this  promises  to  lie:  a sort  of  unsocial 
social  directory  of  St,  Lnnis,  The  “ other  half  ” should  immediately 
put  forth  a volume  giving  the  name*  of  those  who  found  themselves 
dead  la-at  after  paying  their  hills,  because  the  fees  of  the  St.  Louis 
medical  coterie  must  be  something  awful  if  15.000  victims  arc  why. 
The  collection  of  70,000  names  of  persons  who  arc  " good  ’’  is  an 
ingenious  way  of  tipping  off  tile  physician*.  It  certainly  seems 
to  indicate  that  there  are  still  in  St.  Louis  at  least  70.000  ap- 
pendices, which,  as  the  Irishman  observed,  ought  to  bp  removed, 
whether  they  are  there  or  not. 

The  rare-suicidc  people  ought  to  hold  a convention  and  try  to 
get  together.  There  is  altogether  too  much  diversity  of  opinion 
for  tranquillity  of  mind.  We  were  Just  lieginning  to  feel  the  germ 
of  conversion  to  the  great  and  good  father's  theory,  nnd  to  rejoice 
over  the  practical  application  of  the  Alton  (Illinois)  man  who 
refused  to  admit  families  without  children  (nothing  said  about 
dogs  or  parrots!  to  hi*  flat-liouse  called  the  Stork*’  Nest.  when 
along  came  a British  statistician  giving  figures  to  prow  that  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  birth-rate  will  allow  standing-room  only  on 
this  earth  about  a.o.  2500.  We  probably  will  not  h*  among  those 
thus  crowded,  but.  ns  ever,  we  must  consider  the  well-being  of  our 
annoying  descendants.  Then  Mrs.  S.  M.  Cory,  who  must  be  presi- 


dent of  something  or  other,  appears  before  the  Society  of  Political 
Study  in  this  city  and  berates  the  *‘ thoughtless  poor"  for  pro- 
ducing so  many  babies.  Altogether  it  is  u good  deal  of  a mud- 
dle, and,  candidly,  we  do  not  know  what  to  do  about  it.  The  Lord 
evidently  intended  that  children  should' be  horn  into  the  world, 
and  the  human  race  has  responded  handsomely,  and,  to  a greater 
or  less  degree,  even  unconventionally,  Muybe  all  purposes  could 
tie  served  by  checking  the  production  of  irregular*  in  such  lands 
a*  France  and  Scotland,  and  by  adopting  the  Vale  professor’s 
remedy  of  polygamy  in  this  country.  Neither  of  these  plans,  how- 
ever. seems  practicable,  and  surely  would  not  be  popular.  So  we 
can  see  nothing  for  it  but  a great  convention,  with  the  President 
In  the  chair  and  music  by  the  Marine  Band. 

Hie  recent  tragedy  in  an  English  railway  compartment  induces 
Mr.  Adrian  Rohm  to  sing  for  more  Pullmans.  And  then  he  trills i 
No  longer  in  compartment*  pen 
Unfriended  maids  with  doubtful  men. 

Let  those  who  wish  to  lie  alone 
Charter  a Pullman  of  their  own. 

For  on  the  railways  of  to-day 
Democracy  has  coine  to  stay. 

The  maiden  in  her  oia-d-cia 
No  secret  satyr  then  will  see. 

Nor  need  the  lonely  man  he  pale 
With  fear  of  feminine  blackmail. 

But  each  in  confidence  shall  smile 
Across  the  open  central  aisle. 

Meanwhile  we  are  rapidly  acquiring  the  compartment  habit  in 
this  free  and  happy  laud,  where,  fortunately,  innocuous  drummers 
greatly  outnumber  " secret  satyrs." 

Mrs.  Hetty  Green,  who  has  about  as  many  millions  as  she  is 
year*  old,  was  seventy  last  week,  but  refused  to  celebrate.  “ What’* 
a birthday?"  »hc  asked  the  omnipresent  reporter.  “If  you'd  had 
a*  many  of  ’em  as  I have  had,  young  man,  you’d  attend  to  your 
business,  too.  I’ve  got  a lot  of  things  to  attend  to.  and  I’m  coming 
right  down  here  to  m to  it.  Hut  T don’t  see  what  you  want  to 
put  that  in  the  paper  for;  no  one’s  caring  how  an  old  woman 
spends  her  birthday.  Ask  some  young  girl  how  she  spends  her 
birthday,  with  parties  and  presents  nnd  thing*  like  that,  nnd 
she’ll  have  something  to  tell  you.  No.  I won’t  take  a birthday 
automobile  ride.  I looked  around  for  an  auto,  a good  one  for  a 
fair  price,  but  the  one  I got  take*  a lot  of  money  to  keep  it  going. 
I like  the  ears  when  they  run  right.  I can  get  back  and  forth  on 
(hem,  and  I guess  III  use  them  on  my  birthday.”  Like  many 
of  us  less  well  off.  Mr*.  Green  ha*  a grievance  ami  voiced  it 
sarcastically.  "The  West?”  she  rejoined.  “The  West’*  all  right. 
But  what  do  I kuow  about  it?  I’m  only  a woman,  nnd  not  Intelli- 
gent enough  to  vote.  Business?  What  can  I know  about  busi- 
ness when  I don’t  know  enough  to  vote?  Money  tight?  How  do 
you  know?  My  money  isn’t  tight.”  And  so  on.*  Maybe  the  smart 
old  lady  hn*  been  (Mattering  some  of  her  cn»h  unbeknownst,  but 
we  guess  not  much.  Apparently  it  would  cheer  her  up  to  let  her 
cast  a liallot.  Wc  make  the  motion.  It  i*  a safe  privilege  to 
extend.  She  would  Ik*  unable  to  think  of  a man  worth  voting  for. 

There  is  an  element  of  |M*culiar  and  poignant  tragedy  in  the 
termination  of  a distinguished  and  ini|>urtaiit  career  through  an- 
other agency  than  death.  The  sense  of  finality  which  attend*,  with 
whatever  cruelty  or  inappropriatenes*.  the  ultimate  event,  carries, 
in  a measure.  Us  own  justification.  In  such  a catastrophe  ns  ha* 
come  to  Howard  MacDowkll,  our  most  eminent  American 
musician,  there  is  no  such  amelioration.  It  has  recently  be- 
come known  to  Mr.  MacDowell's  friends  that  hia  mental  powers 
were  succumbing  to  the  strain  which  a quarter  of  a century  of  in- 
tense and  uninterrupted  activity  was  putting  upon  u nervous 
organism  of  uncommon  sensitiveness.  And  now  the  worst  that 
could  have  been  feared  has  happened.  It  is  admitted  that  liis 
work  is  done:  for  even  if,  as  now  seems  impossible,  hi*  faculties 
were  again  to  be  restored  to  a normal  condition  of  health,  there  is 
little  prospect  that  he  would  ever  again  be  able  to  compose.  The 
pity  of  this  need*  no  emphasis.  What  a loss  it  mean*  to  American 
art  in  general,  and  to  the  art  of  music  in  particular,  is  obvious  to 
those  who  realize  the  quality  and  im|K>rtunrc  of  Mr.  Mac-Dowem/s 
achievement.  Undeniably  he  is  a tone-poet  of  the  first  order,  with 
n maatcry  over  the  inner  springs  of  lieauty  and  eloquence  unsur- 
|Mt.*UM*d  by  any  composer  now  living.  Of  hi*  preeminence  in  Amer- 
ican music  there  can  lie  iio  dispute.  He  has  represented  in  our 
musical  art  what  Mr,  .St.-Gacuenb  stands  for  in  sculpture,  Mr, 
SaRoext  in  painting,  and  Mr.  IIowkm,*  in  letters.  Of  hi*  place 
in  the  larger  hierarchy  of  the  arts  this  i*  scarcely  the  time  to 
venture  an  opinion.  There  remains,  to-  he  added  only  n tribute  to 
the  unvarying  steadfastness,  purity,  and  dignity  of  his  attitude 
toward  hi*  art  and  it*  profession.  It  is  known  of  him  that  he 
ha*  never  sought  to  curry  favor  with  those  who  might  materially 
have  aided  him;  ha*  never  contended  unworthily  for  predominance 
and  advertisement;  haa  never  compromised  hi9  sincere  beliefs.  To 
a ehararter  of  singular  gentleness  and  nobility  he  hn*  added  an 
unimpeachable  artistic  integrity.  From  first  to  last  he  has  kept 
himself  “ unspotted  from  the  world." 
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The  Man  who  Beat  the  Machine  in  Ohio 


By  Ch&rles  W.  Tyler 

Mr.  Ch&rlec  W.  Tyler,  the  last  of  whose  articles  on  the  present  situation  in  Porto  Rico  appears  in  this  issue, 
was  sent,  immediately  upon  his  return,  to  study  the  personality  of  the  man  who  has  |ust  performed  the  politi- 
cal miracle  of  changing  Ohio  from  a Republican  to  a Democratic  State.  John  M.  Pattison  was  elected 
Governor  by  more  than  40,000.  overcoming  a Republican  plurality  of  about  255.000  in  the  last  election 


FOlt  ninny  year*  Irtrk,  and  with  just  n*  few  cunfidanta  n* 
possible,  an  nirrt,  resolute,  highly  condensed  little  man  in 
On*  insurance  hu»im-**  out  in  Cincinnati  ha-  been  biding 
hia  time  to  be  Governor  of  Ohio.  He  wanted  to  become 
Governor,  lie  is  a man  who  all  through  hia  life  haa  had 
definite  purpose*,  and  lias  worked  like  a braver  to  an'oinpliah 
them.  It  ia  quite  possible  that  the  ambition  to  become  Governor 
of  hia  State  w»*  fixed  in  his  mind  as  a young  man.  just  a»  was 
the  wish,  when  he  whs  a mere  boy,  some  day  to  own  the  big.'red- 
briek  house  Andy  XlcGrew.  the  rich  army  contraetor.  had  then  re- 
cently built  on  the  hill  that  commands  a view  of  Milford  villas, 
Clertnont  County,  and  of  the  country  for  miles  around.  When  he 
was  a l*»y,  without  a dollar  in  the  world,  he  wanted  that  house, 
and  made  up  hia  mind  he  would  have  it.  He  owns  it  now  and 
livea  in  it.  He  has  been  wunting  to  la*  Governor  of  Ohio  for 
nobody  quite  knows  how  many  years.  lie  wus  chosen  Ohio’s 
Governor  at  the  last  election,  und  will  be  inaugurated  on  the  8th 
of  January  next. 

There  is  speculation  now  us  to  what  else  John  M.  Pattison 
decided  upon  in  his  youth  as  desirable  to  acquire.  Did  lie,  when 
a young  man,  pick  nut  the  White  House  in  Washington  as  fine 
of  hia  future  residences  T There  is  already  chatter  at  tout  hia  entry 
for  the  Presidential  stakes  in  1U0H.  This  was  inevitable.  In  the 
present  status  of  national  party  polities,  a Democrat  cannot  topple 
over  such  an  enormous  Republican  majority  in  Ohio  as  Mr.  Pattf- 
son  toppled  over  in  the  last  election  and  escape  being  talked  about 
as  it  Presidential  possibility.  He  is  Iwing  nominated  ulrmdy  by 
country  newspaper*.  Friend*  are  writing  letters  to  him  about  it. 
Other  friend*  are  giving  him  conversational  hints,  of  all  degrees 
of  delicacy  or  bluntnc**.  that  he  is  thp  coming  man. 

All  of  which  moves  Governor-elect  Pattison  to  anger.  It  is 
not  simulated  anger.  It  is  the  genuine  article.  He  explode*  in 
wrathful  denunciation  of  such  talk,  lie  is  rather  a fiery,  peppery 
sort  of  man  by  nature.  Hi*  views  of  what  lie  wants  amt  what  lie 
does  not  want  are  unobscured  bv  any  mists  of  doubt.  Further* 
more,  they  are  emphatic  views.  Kvrry thing  in  John  XL  Pattison’s 
mental  structure  is  emphatic.  When  he  has  made  up  his  mind 
about  a thing  it  stays  made  up.  Then*  are  several  questions  that 
are  thus  settled  with  him — settled  for  all  time.  One  ^f,  them  is 
that  he  wants  his  own  wav.  generally  speaking,  about  most  things, 
and  particularly  about  bis  own  affairs.  He  regards  his  |M>litigul 
aspirations  as  aiming  his  own  affairs.  All  through  life  he  has 
gone  almut  accomplishing  things  in  his  own  war,  and  his  experi- 
enee  has  convinced  him  that  liis  own  way  is  better  than  somebody 
rise's  way.  Hiding  liis  time  is  one  of  his  own  ways.  He  got  a 
strain  of  Scotch  blood  in  bis  veins  from  the  Pennsylvania  Patti- 
sons,  from  whom  he  sprang.  Hia  gift  for  cold,  calculating  per- 
sistence. in  spite  of  bis  actually  ardent  temper,  may  have  its- 
origin  in  that  source.  At  all  events,  he  has  that  gift,  ifis  strength 
in  a waiting  game  is  not  surpassed  by  very  many.  Only  he  does 
not  want  hi*  own  methods  in  playing  that  game  interfered  with. 
Ilis  naturally  quick- 
tempered. fiery  dispo- 
sition (lames  out  in 
consuming  wrath 
when  it  is  interfered 
with.  Until  he  was 
ready  for  it  lie  would 
not  have  toleratrd 
talk  of  his  nomina- 
tion for  the  Ohio  Gov- 
ernorship any  more 
than  he  will  now  tol- 
rratc  talk  of  his 
ination  for  the  Presi- 
dency. Yet  he  yearned 
for  the  Governorship. 

Tbere  is,  on  his  part. 

■Mi  self-conscious  dep- 
recation of  the  Presi- 
dential suggestion  - — 
no  talk  of  Its  being 
**  premature,”  and  the 
rest  of  the  conven- 
tional phraseology, 
lie  docs  not  laugh  it 
off.  lie  does  not  even 
listen  to  it,  saving 
nothing.  lie  simply 
will  not  have  it.  His 
sharp,  metallic  voice 
rings  out  in  the  high- 
pitched  key  of  unini* 
tnknhlr  anger  at  a 
hint  of  it.  He  will 
not  even  discus*  na- 
tional questions,  lest 
the  fact  Ia- 
ns sllggl 
(Upirul  ion*. 


almut  the  Federal  rate- regulation  scheme,  almtil  our  colonial 
|*diiy.  even  about  such  topic*  na  municipal  ownership,  he  brenka 
out  in  a tone  of  heated  remonstrance: 

” I have  got  nothing  to  say  about  those  things.  I will  not  talk 
almut  them.  They  are  beyond  my  field.  I have  got  enough  to  do 
to  try  to  be  a good  Governor  of  Ohio." 

He  will  not  even  talk  about  Ohio  issues,  save  to  say  that  he 
stands  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  He  mi-ms  the  embodiment 
of  u curious,  painfully  alert  sort  of  suspicion  of  everything  and 
anything  beyond  the  barest  wooden  routine  that  is  asked  him. 

It  was  in  hi*  dark,  dingy  littlr  insurance  office,  at  the  corner 
of  Fourth  Street  and  Central  Avenue.  Cincinnati,  that  he  was 
found.  It  is  an  Ohio  life-insurance  company  of  some  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years'  standing.  Governor-elect  Pattison  is  its  presi- 
dent. Itarring  a few  years  of  law  practice  when  he  was  a young 
man,  he  lias  been  in  the  insurance  business  all  hia  life.  Diffidence 
is  not  commonly  thought  of  as  a dominant  characteristic  in  n 
life-insurance  solicitor,  yet,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Mr.  Pnt- 
tisnn  lias  had  several  years'  exjierienrr  us  such  a solicitor,  he  is 
singularly  diffident- -in  view  of  his  now  public  position,  almost 
laughuhly  so.  He  harps  constantly  on  the  key  that  he  does  not 
want  " notoriety.”  Heretofore  practically  an  unknown  man.  lie 
has  been  elected  Governor  of  one  of  the  most  important  States  in 
the  I'nion  after  probably  the  most  extraordinary  campaigns  in 
the  hislorv  of  the  State.  Yet  lie  seem*  to  Is-  thrown  quite  into  u 
nervous  flutter  over  thr  legitimate  interest  in  his  personality 
which  this  sudden  leap  into  prominence  inspires. 

" I don't  want  any  notoriety  in  this  matter.  I don't  want  anv 
notoriety  at  all.”  he  repeat*  again  ond  again  in  his  high -pitched, 
rather  rasping  voice. 

" Then  keep  out  of  polities  if  you  don’t  want  notoriety.”  some- 
Imdy  said  to  him.  a little  impatiently,  after  one  of  these  semi- 
hysierieal  outbursts. 

“I  will  keep  out  of  politics,”  he  retorted,  with  high-pitched 
letuluney,  but  the  qualifying  sentences  he  attached,  in  a more 
modified  tone,  to  this  deliverance  wandered  off  into  rather  vague 
fields,  and  finally  lost  themselves  altogether  in  nebulosity.  There 
is,  in  n word,  no  matter  of  a public  nature  on  which  Governor- 
elect  Pattison  is  so  acutely  tender  **  this  association  of  his  name 
with  the  nomination  for  the  Presidency.  The  (act  that  it  is  so 
early  in  the  game  that  such  talk  amount*  to  nothing  more  than 
harmless  chaff  or  idle  gossip  does  not  appeal  to  him.  He  cannot 
bear  even  the  lightest  allusion  to  it.  As  a matter  of  fact,  light 
allusions  of  any  kind  are  rather  out  of  his  line.  He  takes  pretty 
much  everything  with  seriousness,  the  Presidency  matter  in- 
cluded. There  U in  John  M.  Pattison  none  of  the 'frivolity  that 
the  possession  of  a sense  of  humor  liegcts  in  men. 

How  such  a candidate  ns  this  happened  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Ohio  Democrats  at  their  convention  in  ('olumhuB  on  the  28th 
of  June  Inst,  und  how  such  a candidate  managed  to  make  a suc- 
cessful vote-getting  campaign,  are  two  of  the  half-dozen  or  more 

curious  fra  lu  res  of 
the  recent  shake-up 
in  Ohio  polities.  Gov- 
ernor - elect  Pattison 
is  about  the  last  man 
to  be  picked  out  a* 
likely  to  win  people 
to  his  following  by 
his  personality.  He 
is  a small  man,  lean 
and  wiry,  liis  hair, 
ju*t  turning  to  n dark 
iron-grav.  is  trained 
into  a thickish  bunch 
about  a rather  nar- 
row. receding  fore- 
head. His  dark  heard, 
likewise  tinged  with 
gray,  is  trimmed 
closely  and  to  a point, 
revealing  a thin- 
lipped. rather  stem 
month.  He  ia  swarthy 
in  complexion,  with  a 
certain  broadness  of 
checks.  Between  the 
cheeks  is  set  an  aqui- 
line nose,  quite  small 
enough,  in  connection 
with  the  marked 
facial  hreudtli,  to  give 
now  awl  then  ut  cer- 
tain angle*  a curious 
owl-like  suggestion  to 
the  general  expres- 
sion. His  hazel  eye* 
an-  in  little  caverns 
of  their  own,  out  of 
which  they  arc  capable 
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of  blazing  with  the 
fire  of  much  energy 
and  spirit  at  times, 
although  a shrewd, 
alert  watchfulness  in 
their  dominating 
characteristic.  Dreas- 
cd  in  a durk  cutaway 
buftincM  »uil  of  inde- 
finable figure,  a *ma  1 1 
four-in-hand  cravat 
yanked  up  to  a tight, 
uncompromising  little 
knot  under  the  stand- 
ing collar,  a wide- 
rinirncd  derby  hat  rest- 
ing u|ion  the  earn. 

Governor-elect  Patti- 
son  might  very  well 
pas-«  for  a close-cal- 
culating country  mer- 
chant or  hanker,  but 
it  would  stagger  cred- 
ulity to  see  in  hi* 

general  appearance 
and  make  - up  the 
compoiu  nt*  of  a suc- 
cessful winner  of 
votes  in  a hot  jio 

litiral  campaign.  1 et, 
under  the  peculiar 
conditions  existing, 
that  is  precisely  what 
he  proved  himself  to 
Im*  ; — one  of  the  best 
vote -getting  candi- 
date* Ohio  ha*  ever 
had  in  the  political 
field. 

Pruhably  no  young  man  in  Ohio  iinibitiinis  to  be  Governor  of 
his  Stale  ever  started  for  that  goal  burdened  With  more  handicap* 
than  did  John  M.  Paltisim.  Hi*  getting  there  at  last  is  one  of 

the  mo*t  striking  drmonjfrn lions  on  record  of  the  truth  of  the 

adage  about  thing*  coming  to  him  who  knows  how  to  wait.  A* 
ha*  been  said,  the  gift  of  wuiting.  of  hiding  his  time,  is  one  of 
Mr.  Pattison's  strong  points.  If  it  hud  not  lu-vii  he  would  have 
giveu  up  all  thoughts  of  the  Ohio  Governorship  long  ago.  About 
everything  seemed  to  lie  against  him.  To  licgin  with,  he  was  a 
Democrat.  That  meant  that  lie  would  have  to  wait  until  some 
“off",  year,  until  some  such  freak  conditions  existed  a*  those 
existing  to-day.  Ohio  is  normnlly  Republican — all  the  way  from 
wife  Republican  to  overwhelmingly  Republican.  Rut  Mr.  Patti  son 
■ was  a Democrat,  ju*i  as  Ida  father  was  a Democrat  before  him. 
He  has  stood  for  everything  Democratic  that  came  along.  When 
Talfoprd  Park  Lynn,  »of  Columbus,  and:  other  prominent  Ohio 
Drpiocrnt*  ladled  Bryan  and  Ini  the  Palmer  ami  Buckner  Gold 
Democracy  movement,  John  M.  Pattison  never  wavered.  lie  voted 
for  Bryan,  ('hanging  hi*  views  alioiit  things  is  not  with  him  a 
possibility  .to  I*  contemplated.  He  was  born  and  hr»-d  a Democrat 
ami  a Methodist,  and  u Methodist  and  a Democrat  he  will  remain 
until  he  dies.'  .»  « 

Being  a Democrat  wa*  not  necessarily  fatal  to  Mr.  Patti»nn‘* 
ambition  to  la-  Governor  of  Ohio.  It  was  only  one  of  the  great 
olistaelcM  that  were  in  the  way.  But  it  was  not  the  greatest 
obstacle.  What  was  worse  by  a good  deal  for  his  chances  was 
that* he  had  principles.  Many  u good  man's  career  in  politics  has 
been  blighted  by  his  being  em-umbered  with  principles,  and  re- 
fusing to  chuck  them  nvcrtKMrd  when  they  got  in  the  way.  But 
some  principles,  of  course,  are  worse  than  other*  lor  a man  of 
political  aspiration*  to  have  about ‘him.  Mr.  Pattison's  princi- 
ple* were  of  thi«  worst  kind.  ^ 

To  Ut  identified  in  any  way#  with  the  temperance  movement, 
to  be  u rigid  stiekler  for’ Sunday  id*w-rvanee  of  the  nhl-fu»,hioiicd 
kind,  wa*  for  years  fatal  to  a politician  seeking  State  office  in 
Ohio.  The  Republican  parte  wa*  always  under  suspicion  in  this 
respect.  It  had  lin-n  implicated  more  than  once  in  coyert  or  open 
awMprintion  with  the  moral  element  of  the, State,  .and  had  Isx-n  ex- 
posed: with  fatal  lesiiits.  at  the  poll*.  It*  hearty  loyalty  to  l*-rr 
was  never  quite  hcrond  question.  It  was  jilwnvs  in  tnore  or  Jens 
deadly  peril  of  incurring  the  support  of  the  Prohibit ivnist*.  From 
these  dangers  the  Ohio  Dmioyrat-y  was  traditionally  iiiimqiie.  For 
the,  saloon i*t  the  Ih-niycracy  wa*  hi.*  refuge, -hi*  buckler  tine  that, 
shiybbsl  him  from  haryi  When' the  Republican  parly  show ed 
symptoms  of  one  of  it*  peril  si  ica  I plunge*  into  morality,  then  al- 
ways wa*  the  Dcuou-racy  alert  and  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
it*  weakness  and  awing  into  power  on  the  righteous  indignation 
of  the  beer  vole.  I 

Now  John  M.  Pattison,  although  a -t  Democrat,  wn*  an  oul-nqd- 
out  temperance  man.  He  wa*  u lo  ry  advocate  for  the  Wi-f rigid 
form  «>f  Sunday  adiM>r\‘aiiee.  WliT-ff'io^Gi’^in  t «*riur«  ***in*  J* 
In  led  the  fight  for  the  dosing  of  the  Chicago  World'* ’Fair  on  Sun- 
days— led  the  fight  and  won  it.  He  would  *hut  every  saloon  lip 
tight  if  lie  could,  not  onlv  on  Sundays,  hut  on  every  day  of  the 
week.  He  represented  and  tepresi’tils  that  very  moral  element  in 
its  most  aggressive  form  which  hi*  own  party  was  ever  accusing 
the  Republicans  of  the  Stale  of-  truckling  to,  Hi*  own  party  has 
won  victories  in  nliio  l»y  successfully  identifying  the  opposition 
with  the  very  principle*  of  which  Mr.  I'attison  is  so  anient  an 
apo-tle. 

Here  indeed  was  an  nlMni-lc.  Ilovv  could  a Democrat,  hnndi- 
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capped  with  such 
heresies  as  these,  ever 

expect  to  get  the 
Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  Governor! 
And  if  he  ever  did  get 
it  by  some  freak  of 
lopsy  t urvydom  i hi  pos- 
sihle  to  conceive,  flow 
ism  Id  he  ever  Im* 
elected  in  a State 
where  a candidate's 
identification  with 
such  principle*  would 
mean  hi*  defeat,  no 
matter  on  wrliich 
party  ticket  he  ran! 
lie  would  lie  a *nn 
guinc  man  indeed 
who  iHiulil  still  cher- 
ish the  ambition  of 
heing  a Democratic 
Governor  of  Ohio  un- 
der Buch  discouraging 
conditions  as  these. 
The  gratification  of 
such  an  ambition 
meant  a turning  of 
thing*  upside  down 
inconceivable  outside 
of  a Gilbert  comic- 
operu  libretto.  It 
meant  the  staid,  re- 
siiectablc  Ohio  Itcnulr- 
I lean  party  in  a l«ar- 
keeper’s  apron,  and 
the  devil-may-can' 
Democracy  in  a white 
choker  twanging 

psalm  tunes.  It  meant.  furthermore,  the  voters  of  the  State 
rising  up  in  their  might  as  one  huge  Carrie  Nation  and  casting 
out  beer,  the  brewer,  and  all  their  works.  To  wait  for  this,  to 
wait  until  the  Ohio  voter*  worked  themselves  around  to  this 
frame  of  mind  and  then  fell  over  each  other  in  their  eagerness  to 
cast  their  ImIIoIs  for  a rather  stern,  seven-faced,  anti-cakes-and- 
ale  candidate  who  represented  it  all — to  wait  for  this  was  to  wait 
for  (lie  happening  of  the  impossible. 

John  M.  I’attison  waited  lor  it,  and  the  impossible  happened. 
It  began  in  Oberlin,  where  oilier  impossible  thing*  that  have  hap- 
pened liegan.  In  the  same  old  First  Congregational  Church  in 
Oberlin.  where  the  Ohio  underground  railroad  that  spirited  run- 
away slaves  from  Dixie  to  Canada  was  organized,  the  Anti-Saloon 
league  of  Ohio  was  formed.  That  was  about  a dozen  years  ago. 
The  Anti-Saloon  l.eagiier*  occupy  a ground  midway  between  pro- 
hibition and  rum  rain|Mint.  They  would  exterminate  the  saloon  a* 
fast  as  the  public  sentiment  of  communities  will  peimit.  They  ap- 
proach the  rum  demon’s  citadel  by  a series  of  ever-encroaching 
local-option  parallels.  In  the  last  session  of  the  Ohio  legisla- 
ture, Representative  Brannoek,  who  is  from  John  M.  Pattison's 
own  county  of  Clermont,  introduced  a measure  which,  broadly 
speaking,  extended  local-  option  to  residence  districts  in  cities. 
Governor  Herrick,  who  i*  reputed  to  have  inherited  from  the  late 
Senator  Hanna  a party  pledge  not  to  molest  the  liquor  interest* 
of  the  State  under  certain  condition*,  did  not  approve  the  Bran- 
k nock  hill,  a*  drawn.  The  Anti-Saloon  la-aguer*  m-eiiscd  him  of  lad- 
ing under  the  influence  oT  the  liquor  interest*.  But  he  wa*  firm. 
He  said  if  the  Krunnoek  hill  u*  drawn  was  passed  lie  would  veto 
it.  This  veto  (tower  was  a new  GulN-rnatorial  weapon  in  Ohio. 
'Hie  constitutional  amendment  granting  it  hud  l»ecn  carried  at  the 
Mine  y lection  which  made  Mr.  Herrick  Governor.  Ohio  got  a hit- 
ter (lose  of  vetoes  in  the  Territorial  day*  of  Arthur  St.  Clair'* 
Governorship.  It  would  have  none  of  them  when  it  was  admitted 
into  the  I'nmn  a*  a State.  Kvrn  in  the  framing  of  the  new  Con- 
stitution in  IH.i2  the  shadow  of  St.  Clair's  vetoes  was  over  the 
delilieration*.  The  power  of  veto  was  still  withheld  from  the  Gov- 
ernor. But  with  Go*  eh-et ion  of  Mr.  Herrick  came  at  last,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  Ohio's  history  as  a State,  the  weapon  of  the  veto 
placed  in  the  Governor's  hands. 

•And  here  was  a threat  on  the  part  of  the  first  Governor  who 
held  .that  weapon  to  wield  it  against  a measure  on  which,  us  the 
event  ha*  shown,  there  was  intense  and  widespread  feeling  through- 
out the  State,  It  liegan  to  look  as  though  the  time  John  M. 
l’:U1i*oii  had -.*o  long  . bided  was  at  lust  ulsnit  to  come.  Through 
hi*  insurance  company  and  its  agent*  lie  was  in  touch  with  every 
county  in  the  State.  Hr  had  long  since,  by  means  of  an  adroit 
*till  hunt,  built  up  a very  wide  |M*r*onal  acquaintance,  from  the 
river  to  tlie  lake  and  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  State  lines. 
He  loid  let  it  lie -known  in  his  quiet  way  among  hi*  useful  ae- 
qiininlaiiics  that  if  the  priqxT  time  ever  came  he  wa*  "willin'.'' 
~lfc  god  iii* touch* with  nil  llie  eoii’nti  'convention*  in  the  rural  dis- 
trict-. When  the  big  city  counties  would  have  none  of  him  he 
liiughist  at  them,  ye  hud  the  village  counties  in  hi*  pocket.  He 
caused  lii  in-4- If  to  he  asked  if  he  would  be  a candidate.  He  re- 
plied that  hr  would  it  Herrick  were  nominated.  Ilerriek  was 
nominated  by  the  Rcpiililiran  convention  in  the  face  of  a Repub- 
limn  opposition  nearly  u hundred  thousand  strong.  J«dm  M. 
I'attisoii  walked  away  with  the  Ik-llMirralic  t*  invent  ion  on  the  *ce- 
oiiiI  Ini  lint.  The  impossible  li.nl  hu|qiciiixl.  The  Democratic  party 
w us  lined  tip  for  an  out  and  out  lemperanee  and  Sunday -oliservii nee 
candidate.  The  Ri-pul>licuu  j«nrtv  was  furred  into  identity  with 
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nnd  the  SuldHith-brcakcr.  From  the  saloon  to  tlie 
pouticnl  Ikiss  in  not  a far  cry.  The  two  were  identified  in  the  Pat- 
tinonian  onslaught.  Then  came  Secretary  Taft’s  bledge-liaminer, 
antilsiss  smash  lit  Akron,  and  the  tiling  was  done. 

llleuk  nnd  sombre  Mr.  Pattison'*  fan*  is  in  repose,  lie  has  a 
knack  of  illuminating  it  with  u smile  that,  pcrha|>»  liv  very  con- 
trast. is  distinctly  winning.  It.  M.  Bishop.  one  of  Ohio*  few  post- 
l >«*1 1 ii  111  Democratic  Governors.  gave  to  the  world  the  word 
"mixer."  Mr.  Bishop  admitted  that  he  was  not  much  of  an  orator, 
but  protested  that  he  was  a good  “ mixer."  County  fairs  were  a 
lolitiral  specialty  of  hi*.  He  “ mixed  " wisely  nnd  well  at  county 
airs,  and  was  elected.  John  M.  I’attison.  with  the  smile  just 
specified,  “ mixed  " industriously.  Tlie  smile  is  one,  perhaps,  that 
will  not  Is-ar  too  deep  exploration.  It  does  not  get  far  enough 
lienrath  the  facial  surface  to  beam  with  a lasting  warmth.  Hut 
it  is  a Rood  "mixing”  smile.  Coupled  with  an  earnest,  slraight- 
from-the-shoulder  way  of  speech  making,  it  did  excellent  cam- 
paigu  work.  No  man  could  well  have  better  courage  of  his  con- 
viction* than  has  Mr.  Pattison.  He  dodged  no  branch  of  the 
temperance  and  Sunday-ob*ervaucc  issues.  There  was  u ring  of 
sincerity  ami  honesty  in  his  speeches  which  atoned  for  the  ora- 
torical graces  that  wen1  absent  and  for  the  rasping  metallic  voice 
that  was  present.  His  campaign  work  won  him  votes  in  all  of 
seventy-one  out  of  the  eighty-eight  Ohio  counties  in  which  he 
spoke. 

Anil  now  lie  owns  the  big  red-brick  house  which  Andy  MctJrew 
built,  and  which  he  longed  fur  as  a U»y.  and  hr  i*  (Jovemor  of 
Ohio,  which  he  has  longed  to  be  for,  In,  these  many  years.  When 
was  it  that  John  M.  Pattison  first  developed  the  idea  of  being 
Governor  some  day? 

It  would  surprise  nobody  who  knows  him  to  be  told  that 
the  idea  dated  hack  to  that  day  some  forty  - one  years  ago 
when  John  Hrotigli.  Ohio's  sturdy  old  war  Governor,  came  down 
to  Camp  Dennison  from  Columbus  to  talk  to  the  hundred-day  Ohio 
militiamen  about  going  to  the  front.  John  Pattison  was  there  that 
day.  He  was  seventeen  years  old.  and  had  enlisted  in  Company  I 
of  tlie  153d  Regiment.  Company  I was  recruited  in  and  near 
Poston  village — now  called  Owenaville — in  Clermont  County,  where 
Mr.  Pattison  was  born.  Sam  Marsh,  a Host  on  former,  was  the 
captain  The  regiment  had  been  in  Camp  Dennison  some  time 
when  Governor  Brough  came  down.  Men  were  wanted  over  in 
West  Virginia  to  guard  the  Haltimore  nnd  Ohio  Railroad,  and  thus 
release  the  veterans  and  permit  them  to  go  to  the  front.  Tlie 
hundred -day  men  could  not  Is-  ordered  out  of  the  State  against 
their  will.  The  Governor  tried  patriotic  oratory  upon  them.  He 
was  an  imposing,  forceful- looking  man.  and  he  could  talk  patriot- 
ism because  he  was  a patriot  to  the  finger-tips. 

“ lo-t  every  man  who  will  go  out  of  the  Ntatr  advance  two  pac-ea 
to  the  front.”  cried  the  Governor  at  the  end  of  his  speech. 

All  but  three  men  of  Compnny  I stepped  forward,  and  John  Pat- 
tison  was  not  one  of  the  three.  He  went  off  to  the  war  with  his 
company.  The  cnmiMtiy  was  divided  into  three  squads,  and  sta- 
tioned along  the  railroad  near  Paw  Paw.  There  was  a scuffle  with 
Averill'*  and  Johnson's  Confederates,  and  one  Company  I squad 
was  captured,  hut  quickly  paroled,  because  the  l iiion  soldier* 
were  corning  hotfoot  after  the  Confederates.  And  that  about 
ended  Mr.  Puttison'a  war  experiences.  The  153d  came  home  soon 
after,  and  John  Pattison  then  went  off  to  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
vr rally  at  Delaware,  Ohio,  and  liegan  working  his  way  through 
college. 

All  his  life  prior  to  the  departure  for  the  war  he  lived  in  Bos- 
ton village,  where  he  was  born.  His  father,  rather  a cross-grained, 
snappish  man  of  intense  Methodism,  was  alternately  a farmer  and 
ii  country-store  keeper.  John  worked  on  the  farm  nnd  clerked  in 
tlie  store — a littk-  red  brick  box  of  u store  next  the  little  Patti- 
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son  cottage  where  John  waa  bora  and  where  his  father  and  mother 
died. 

He  was  a quick  - witted,  energetic  boy  at  home,  very  con- 
centrated and  self-centred  then  us  he  is  now,  and  tired  with  much 
ambition.  He  waa  even  then  very  attentive  in  religious  matters, 
as  he  lias  been  ever  sine**.  Rev.  A.  M.  Spahr,  now  the  pre*iding 
elder  of  the  Methodist  Church  ill  Clermont,  was  the  pastor  of 
the  Methodist  Church  in  Boston  which  John  attended,  and  in  which 
he  also  taught  Sunday-school  when  he  was  a hoy  of  only  fifteen 
or  sixteen. 

When  he  went  off  to  Delaware  to  school  he  went  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility. Hi*  father  hud  no  money  to  spare  him  He  paid  his 
way  through  college  by  teaching  school  and  working  in  the  narvest- 
field.  Two  young  fellow*  named,  respectively.  Fairbanks  and 
Foraker  were  in  college  with  him.  Fairbanks  is  now  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  I’nited  Slates,  and  Foraker  i*  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  first  work  Mr.  I*atti*nn  did  when  he  got  out  of  college  was 
to  go  to  Bloomington,  Illinois,  as  a life-insurance  agent.  He 
remained  there  two  year*.  Then  he  came  home  and  read  law  with 
Judge  Yu  pie.  of  Cincinnati,  and  was  admitted  to  the  liar.  A few 
years  later  he  was  made  vice-president  and  then  president  of  the 
insurance  company,  and  to  that  i'oui|wny  and  that  business  he  has 
applied  himself  very  industriously  ever  since. 

But  running  all  through  hi*  life  was  a strong  undercurrent  of 
political  ambition.  He  got  into  the  Ohio  Senate  and  into  the 
Ohio  House.  In  18U0  he  was  elected  to  Congress  and  served  a 
term.  His  friends  kuew  that  he  was  billing  Ins  time  on  the  Gov- 
ernorship proposition.  Rut  lie  was  ever  a very  close-mouthed 
mini.  He  Into  and  ha*  no  bosom  cronies.  When  he  bought  the 
big  MctJrew  house  out  at  Milford,  about  fourteen  miles  from  Cin- 
< mnuti.  he  went  there  to  live.  To  and  from  the  city  with  clock- 
like precision  he  has  gone  from  that  day  to  this.  Ho  has  few 
diversions  and  littk*  liking  for  society.  He  is  a pillar  in  the  Mil- 
ford Methodist  Church — a trustee  of  the  same,  as  well  as  a trustee 
now  of  hi*  old  Delaware  Methodist  college.  He  lias  an  interest 
in  the  Milford  National  Bank,  of  which  he  is  a director.  In 
Cinrinnati  he  is  a member  of  the  Business  Men's  Club,  the  Com- 
mercial Club,  and  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  but  he  rarely 
visits  any  of  them.  His  evening*  are  *|ient  out  in  the  Milford 
house  he  lunged  for  us  a hoy,  and  of  which  he  l*  very  fond — 
an  attractive  plan*,  with  over  sixty  acre*  in  the  farm  and  grounds 
and  many  towering  primeval  osks  scattered  about  it.  In  the  house 
everything  is  very  plain  and  cold  and  severe,  with  religious  picture* 
on  the  walls  and  lofty  ceilings  of  the  rarlv-sixtie*  style  of  Amer- 
ican residence  architecture — stiff  nnd  stately  and  cheerless.  It  is 
all  in  Clermont  County.  The  site  of  Camp  Dennison,  where  Gov- 
ernor Hrough  mudr  the  stirring  speech,  and.  like  enough,  set  the 
Gubernatorial  ambition  stirring  in  Private  Pattison's  heart,  is  only 
three  miles  away.  Contractor  McGrew,  who  built  the  big.  red- 
brick house  young  Pattison  longed  for  and  middle-aged  Pattison 
got.  made  a good  bit  of  his  money  in  work  done  at  Camp  Dennison. 
Boston,  the  pretty  little  Clermont  County  village,  the  home  of  all 
the  Pattison*.  i*  only  about  fifteen  miles  distant.  Mr.  Pattison’s 
brother  Louis  lives  there  now.  retired  on  money  derived  from  the 
insurance  business. 

And  there  is  pride  in  Boston  village  and  in  Milford  village  over 
the  success  of  the  fellow  townsman.  Not  a word  of  di*|Miragcmcnt 
of  John  Pattison  do  you  hear  from  his  old  acquaintances  and 
neighbor* — a clean-mindrd,  *quarr-dctiling  man.  they  all  tell  you 
he  is* ; very  alert  of  intellect  and  a bundle  of  snap  and  go  and 
firry  energy.  He  ha*  squandered  no  time  in  basking  in  the  warmth 
of  close  friendships,  but  lie  has  won  men's  respect,  lias  got  sev- 
eral of  the  things  in  life  he  has  long  striven  for,  nnd  still  has 
ambitions  blazing  hotly  enough  within  him  to  keep  him  inter- 
ested in  the  game  for  many  n year  to  conic. 


The  Driveway  through  the  (1  rounds  surrounding  Governor- 
elect  Pa t tison' a House  at  Milford 
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VIII. — Wanted:  A Square  Deal  for  the  Porto  Ricans 


IT  woulil  lx?  possible  to  go  tn  Porto  Rico  mid  All  muni  of 
paper  with  nilopin  nf  American  achievement  on  the  inland 
and  with  rosy  pictures  of  even  the  industrial  conditions 
there.  At  this  time  in  particular  the  commercial  situation 
' in  susceptible  of  such  a presentment  as  would  leave  only  the 
most  pleasing  inferences  to  lie  drawn.  It  would  be  easy  to  show 
fnfm  tabulated  statistics  of  ex|Kirts  and  imports  that  an  ern  of 
rnre  prosperity  had  set  in.  It  could  tie  pointed  out  that  the  ex- 
ports of  the  island  had  grown  from  a value  of  a little  over 
$8,500,000  in  1890-1  to  over  818.000,000  in  1004-5.  The  growth 
of  the  sugar  output  alone  would  la*  a very  impressive  docu- 
ment. It  has  leaped  from  a value  of  $5, (100,000  in  1001  to  nearly 
812.000,000  in  1905.  The  prodigious  lunge  ahead  in  the  exports 
of  cigars  and  leaf  tobacco  is  still  another  fart  full  of  encourage- 
ment. In  the  flitenl  year  ending  June  30,  1901,  the  cigar  and 
leaf-toliacco  exports  of  Porto  lticn  amounted  to  only  about  8400,000. 
In  the  fiscal  year  Iasi  ended  they  represented  a value  of  over 
82,000,000,  a gain  In  that  short  interval  of  nearly  two  and  a 
quarter  millions  of  dollars. 

And  then  there  arc  thr  new  industries  that  are  starting  up 
and  thnt  arc  so  full  of  promise.  The  growing  of  citrus  fruits  is 
one  of  these.  The  growing  of  cottnn  is  another.  There  arc 
bright  prospects  ahead  for  the  citrus-fruit  industry  in  Porto  Rico. 
No  better  oranges  can  be  grown  anywhere  in  the  world  than  can 
lie  produced  on  this  island.  Kven  Porto-Rican  wild  oranges  when 
i>ro|M'rly  *bip|ied  and  cured  for  command  as  high  a price  in  Near 
S'ork  ns  do  the  oranges  of  Florida.  Porto  Rico  has  several  im- 
portant advantages  over  citrus-growing  fruit  districts  in  the  I'nitcd 
States.  Immunity  from  frost,  abundant  rainfall,  and  the  low 

(•rice  of  land  are  among  them.  Still  another  is  the  low  rnte  of 
reight  to  the  Northern  markets.  The  co9t  of  shipping  a erute  of 
iminees  from  Porto  Rico  to  New  York  is  less  tlum  it  is  from 
Florida  or  California.  There  are  Americans  in  the  field  who 
have  grasped  the  fruit-growing  possibilities  the  island  present*, 
and  are  now  in  the  field  in  earnest.  Mr.  John  A.  Wilson,  of  North 
Carolina,  is  one  of  these.  Ilia  fruit  plantations  near  Haynnmn 
ure  erne  of  the  things  visitors  go  to  see.  He  will  begin  shipping 
next  year,  and  others  who  are  in  the  business  will  also  have 
their  products  ready  for  the  Northern  markets  by  the  same  time. 
The  ymr  11MK1  will  see  the  first  shipments  of  f’orlo-Rican  fruit 
to  the  Cnited  States  since  our  occupation  of  the  isluml.  It  is  the 
beginning  of  a business  full  nf  bright  promise.  There  are  now  ap- 
proximately 3500  acres  of  young  orange-groves,  all  told,  planted 
on  the  island.  Rut  oranges  are  only  a detail  in  Porto  Rico’s  fruit 
production.  Pineapple*  of  u particularly  fine  quality  are  grown 
in  grrnt  nhiindaiii-r.  (>ra|tefruit  - trees  flourish  and  yield  heavy 
crop*.  Bananas  are  everywhere,  from  the  seashore  far  up  into  the 
mountains.  Cocoa  nut-groves  fringe  the  entire  coastline. 

More  and  swifter  steamers  are  wanted.  They  will  come.  With, 
beyond  question,  the  most  beautiful  winter  resort  in  all  the  An- 
tilles under  the  American  flag,  American*  are  not  forever  going  to 
Cuba  and  Jamaica  and  Nassau  to  spend  their  money  in  the  hotels 
which  flourish  there  and  which  American  wealth  supports.  Why 
them  are  not  already  three  or  four  big  winter-resort  hotels  on 
the  coast  and  ill  the  mountains  of  Porto  Rico  is  one  of  the  mar- 
vels to  everybody  who  goes  to  the  island. 

The  winter  climatr  is  ideal  In  point  of  temperature  and  health- 
fulness.  Switzerland  it«e|f  has  hardly  more  dramatically  beau- 
tiful mountain  scenery  than  the  tumultuous  jumble  of  volcanic 
peaks  into  which  the  whole  island  of  Porto  Rico  leaps  as  main  as 
the  broad,  rich  belt  of  lowlands  ind  foot-hills  which  skirt  the 
•eashore  is  left  behind.  You  may  sleep  with  comfort  under  a 
blanket  in  mid  July  or  August  up  in  such  mountain  places  a« 
Ad  junta*  and  Aihonito.  "Ai!  Ron  it  o!"  “Ah!  How  beautiful!” 
exclaimed  the  early  Spanish  txplorer*  when  they  reached  the  site 
of  the  last-named  town.  once  upon  the  surrounding-  nf 

Ailmnitn  and  you  will  understand  tile  exclamation.  And  all 
along  the  roadway  towering  royal  palms,  wild  orange*,  hiinanas 
in  profusion,  and.  nlns!  jungles  of  coffee-trees  laden  with  berries, 
but  neglected  and  gone  to  waste.  The  whole  glowing  in  the 
radiant  sunshine  of  perpetual  summer!  And  not  a hotel  worthy 
of  the  name  on  all  the  island,  save  one  small  and  inadequate 
one  near  San  Juan  and  another  small  and  inadequate  one  in 
Ponce  1 Americans  resident  on  the  island  say  it  i*  because  tln-re 
arc  not  enough  steamer*.  Steamship  people  say  tin-  steamers  are 
lackin';  Iscmi-c  tlic-c  hotels  are  no  hotels.  When  it  ruin*,  in  other 


words,  you  can't  put  a roof  on  your  house;  when  it  doesn’t  rain 
you  don't  need  one.  Rut  this  condition  of  affairs  i*  not  to  hist. 
Already  there  are  some  muttering*  and  movements  in  the  sleep 
which  show  thnt  we  are  going  to  wake  up  out  of  this  trance  be- 
fore very  long.  Hotel  men  from  the  States  were  down  this  sum- 
mer looking  over  the  ground.  The  winter  hotel  business  in  Porto 
Rico  is  not  to  In-  much  longer  delayed.  When  it  once  begins  it 
soon  will  have  a grent  impetus.  The  island  will  be  swarming 
with  winter  visitors  with  money  to  spend  before  many  more  years 
have  flown.  Thus  Porto  Rico's  splendid  assets  of  climate  and 
scenery  will  lie  turned  to  account. 

Cotton-growing  was  mentioned  above  ns  an  industry  with  a 
future.  In  the  period  covered  by  our  civil-war  disturbance,  cot- 
ton-growing in  Porto  Rico  advanced  from  a product  of  94.4X)0 
pounds  in  1859  to  over  2,000,000  pounds  in  1805.  Then  it  steadily 
dwindled.  In  1879  it  touched  six  figures  for  the  last  time,  with 
an  output  of  1.700.000  pounds.  Then  it  went  down  to  900.000 
pounds.  000.000,  500.000,  and  so  on.  ever  in  diminuendo,  until  at 
lust,  with  a final  flicker  of  29.000  pounds  in  1878,  it  vanished 
altogether  from  the  list  of  Porto-Rican  exports.  And  yet  the 
cotton  possibilities  of  Porto  Rico  are  important  factors  in  the 
island’s  development.  Porto-Rican  cotton  is  of  a particularly 
fine  quality.  It  is  of  a long  and  silky  staple.  It  compares  very 
favorably  with  the  best  sea-island  cotton  grown  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  very  considerable  areas  of  land  on  the  island, 
in  the  shore  country  and  up  to  an  altitude  of  2500  feet,  that  are 
admirably  adapted  to  cot  ton -culture.  Americans  have  not  been 
slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact.  There  nrc  now  from  4000 
to  10,000  acres  of  cotton  in  cultivation.  These  cotton-fields  arp 
chiefly  in  the  northenstrrn  portion  of  the  island,  near  Camuv  and 
Ysahella.  On  the  neighboring  island  of  Vieque,  also,  cotton- 
growing  is  rapidly  developing.  During  the  past  li*cal  year  514,- 
122  pounds  of  cotton  was  exported  to  the  United  States  and  for- 
eign countries.  It  represented  a value  of  8138,389.  This  is  more 
than  double  the  amount  of  cotton  Porto  Rico  has  produced  in 
any  one  year  since  1872. 

Thus  it  will  he  seen  thnt  it  is  quite  porsible  out  of  these  un- 
deniable indications  of  commercial  development  under  Ameriean 
regime  to  draw  a roseate  picture.  In  nearly  all  of  the  lines  in- 
dicated Porto  Rico  is  more  prosperous  than  ever  before.  All  per- 
son* mimged  in  the  particular  activities  this  prosperity  covers 
are  buoyant  with  hope.  The  turning-point  with  Porto  Rieo  is 
passed,  they  say.  There  are  going  to  be  better  times.  Better 
times  are  already  here.  And  then  add  to  thia  chapter  on  mate- 
rial ndvaneenirut  another  on  American  achievement  in  other  di- 
rect ions.  American*  havr  more  than  doubled  the  island's  mileage 
in  good  road*.  Never  did  PortO-Ricans  know  or  dream  of  such 
facilities  for  education  a*  they  now  enjoy.  Furthermore,  edu- 
cation has  taken  on  a more  practical  form  of  late.  .More  atten- 
tion is  being  paid  to  primary-school  work  and  less  to  such  fool- 
ishness as  that  “ University  of  l’orto  Rico.”  on  which  thousands 
have  Iwx-n  spent,  with  no  other  result  than  the  creation  of  a 
monumrnt  to  nonsense.  Such  thing*  arc  being  put  behind  as. 
Men  who  have  hern  in  the  field  from  the  start,  who  know  the 
island  and  the  island's  people,  who  know  what  is  needed  in  edu- 
cation and  what  i-  not.  what  is  possible  to  do  and  what  is  im- 
possible— men,  for  instance,  like  Mr.  R.  R.  Lutz,  of  Ponce — are 
more  listened  to  and  have  greater  weight  in  educational  coun- 
cils than  they  had  a few  years  ago.  Scholar*,  instead  of  being 
badly  taught  a smattering  of  Knglish.  are  taught  in  Knglish. 
The  school*  are  la-iag  transformed  in*n  Knglish  schools,  and  the 
scholars  who  go  to  them  will  come  out  knowing  the  English  lan- 
guage. Some  of  the  Spani«h  agitator*  and  politicians  are  trying 
to  make  a hubbub  about  it.  Their  efforts  end  with  the  htihhuh. 
Parents  want  their  rhildren  to  know  English,  and  the  children 
want  to  know  it.  The  transformation  of  the  language  of  Porto 
Rico  from  Spanish  to  English  ha*  begun  at  last  in  real  earnest. 
With  the  maturity  of  the  present  brood  of  school-children  it  will 
be  well  advanced.  With  the  gradual  lifting  of  the  harrier  of 
language  will  come  the  elimination  of  misunderstandings  which 
result  in  friction. 

And  in  putting  together  this  pleasing  presentation  of  Ameriean 
achievement  on  the  island  the  improvement  in  sanitation  is  not 
to  I*'  overlooked.  To  say  nothing  of  the  improved  drainage  and 
paving  and  cleanliness  of  the  eltic*,  the  work  that  is  now  under 
way  of  combating,  and  successfully  combating,  nmrmia,  the 
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dtscaac  with  which  W)  per  rent. 

°l  the  rural  people  of  the  island 
are  nfllieted  — flint  alone  is  nn 
epoch -mn kitij;  event  in  the  la-t 
ternient  of  l’orto-Kican  condi- 
lionn. 

T1»e  story  of  American  work 
in  establishing  the  identity 
of  this  ailment,  in  creating 
centres  for  its  irealinent.  and 
in  bringing  relief  to  the  thou- 
sand* who  have  come  of  their 
own  volition  to  those  centre* 
for  nied i ml  care,  is  worthy  of 
a chapter  by  itself.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  important  works 
that  have  Into  undertaken  hv 
Americans  since  our  occupation 
of  the  island.  l)i.  It.  K.  Ash- 
ford. a surgeon  of  the  I’nited 
States  army,  became  convinced 
that  the  great  number  of  hol- 
low-eyed, emaciated  |wople  seen 
in  the  rural  regions  wen*  the 
victims  of  disease.  Two  wards 
of  a Ponce  hospital  were  set 
aside  for  their  treatment.  The 
existence  of  the  intestinal  worm 
known  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession as  “ uiicinaria."  and 
popularly  as  the  “-hook  worm,'* 
was  demonstrated.  Under  an 
appropriation  ol  #5000  a field- 
hospital  was  established  at 
Bayunion.  During  the  two 
months  this  hospital  was  open 
050  cases  were  treated,  with 
only  three  deaths. 

The  hospital  was  then  re 
moved  to  I'tado,  up  in  the 
mountains  on  the  Auierican- 
huilt  Ponce- A reel  bo  road.  Here 
for  many  months  from  300  to 
000  patients  per  day  were  treat- 
ed. with  results  as  satisfactory 
as  those  at  Rayamon.  The  med- 
ical commission  engaged  in  this  work  has  been  continued  with  an 
appropriation  of  $15,000.  It  has  headquarters  at  Aibonito.  and 
it  has  established  ten  substations  throughout  the  island.  Up  to 
October  I of  this  year  between  10.000  and  17.000  cases  had  oren 
treated  at  Aibonito  alone.  The  disease  lias  for  years  been  the 
scourge  of  the  laboring  people  of  the  island.  That  it  mn  la* 
cured  has  hecn  demonstrated  through  American  effort,  and 
through  American  effort  likewise  the  work  of  eliminating  the 
conditions  under  which  it  is  propagated  and  contracted  is  making 
rapid  progress.  Its  practical  extermination  is  helicviKl  not  only 
to  be  possible,  but  to  lie  an  event  of  the  not  very  distant 
future. 

When  that  event  comes  to  pass  there  will  Ik*  lifted  from  the 
people  of  Porto  Rico  one  of  the  most  general  and  far-reaching 
causes  of  bodily  suffering  with  which  they  have  ever  liven  af- 
flicted. 

Now  this  Is  only  an  outline  of  the  pleasing  presentment  that 
might  be  made  of  conditions  in  Porto  Rico  and  of  substantial 
benefits  that  have 
mine  to  some  Porto- 
Ricun  people  as  the 
result  of  American 
control.  Many  strong 
and  effective  details 
might  be  filled  in.  It 
makes  a very  satisfac- 
tory showing  of  our 
record  on  the  island. 

It  is  the  showing  thut 
goes  to  the  public  in 
the  form  of  official  re- 
ports. One  who  went 
to  Porto  Rico  after 
having  thoroughly 
absorbed  it  would  nut 
urally  expect  to  And 
a contented  people 
there,  a people  very 
much  pleased  with  tlie 
results  our  oceiipu- 
tion  of  the  island  had 
brought  to  them.  He 
would  go  there  im- 
pressed with  the  be- 
lief, as  doubtless 
many  of  our  home 
people  still  are,  that 
all  bus  been  going 
well  in  Porto  Rico. 

Tint  he  would  very 
quickly  awaken  to  a 
sore  disappointment. 

The  first  broad  fact 
he  would  encounter 


San  Joan  Hoot  black,  irAnsr  one  Rnglioh  Ward  in  " Shine  f" 


On  the  II  Hilary  Hoad  in  Horto  Run.  Chanyintj  Hornet  at  a Relay  Station 


would  be  the  existence  of  a 
feeling  of  hostilitv  to  American 
administration  that  was  not 
only  bitter,  hut  all  but  unani- 
mous. 

Instead  of  contentment 
and  prosperity  he  would  find 
general  discontent  and  an 
absence  of  prosperity,  so  far 
as  the  great  ma>-*  of  the  peo- 
ple are  concerned,  that  ranged 
all  the  way  from  painfully 
straitened  circumstances  to  ab- 
solute want  and  destitution. 
These  things  arc  on  the  rrverse 
side  of  the  shield— the  side  that 
is  not  presented  in  the  officinl 
reports.  The  reverse  side  does 
not  show  that  all  has  been  go- 
ing well  in  Porto  Rico.  It 
shows  that  much  has  been  go- 
ing very  ill.  It  shows  that  re- 
ports and  statistics,  while  keep- 
ing wholly  within  the  lines  of 
that  which  is  true,  mn  yet 
convey  to  the  mind  that  which 
is  wholly  false.  The  American 
who  goe*  to  Porto  Rico  expect- 
ing to  find  I here  a situation 
such  as  is  reflected  by  statistics 
and  reports — wholly  truthful 
though  they  be — will  learn  that 
he  has  been  very  grossly  mis- 
led. 

His  investigations  will  not 
cheer  him.  They  will  lead 
him  to  soma  things  in  our 
record  that  are  not  pleasant; 
to  some  that  are  painful:  to 
-untie  calculated  to  stir  within 
him  feelings  of  indignation  and 
disgust.  He  will  find  that 
winch  will  be  humiliating  to 
him  as  an  American.  He  will 
bear  Porto  -Ricans  say  such 
tilings  ns  thin: 

"The  prosperity  your  statistics  set  forth  is  the  prosperity  of 
the  few.  It  only  serves  to  empltusire  and  make  balder  to  bear 
the  adversity  of  the  many.  Seventy  per  cent.,  700.000.  of  the 
ten  hundred  thousand  people  of  Porto  Kits*  are  dependent  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  on  coffee  growing.  Under  the  protection  which 
Spain  gave  uur  coffee  these  people  were  prosperous.  When  you 
came  this  protection  was  taken  away.  Our  coffee  trade  col- 
lapsed. The  industry  on  which  over  two-thirds  of  the  people  of 
Porto  Rico  deitcnded  for  a living  was  destroyed.  You  would  do 
nothing  to  help  us  build  it  up  again.  You  would  nnt  even  let 
us  try  to  builu  it  up  again  ourselves  by  floating  nn  agricultural 
loan.  'No.’  you  said.  * an  agricultural  ionn  is  a populistic  meas- 
ure. No  good  will  come  of  it.’  And  all  the  time  you  were  say- 
ing thut,  there  was  saddled  on  iis  by  act  of  your  Congress  a 
populistic  measure  in  restraint  of  corporate  investment  in  Porto 
Rico  so  rank  that  not  u State  or  Territory  in  the  American  Union 
wonld  have  tolerated  it  for  a moment,  "if  that  act  of  vour  Con- 
gress had  been  entitled  ‘ An  Act  to  Suppress  Industrial  Devel- 
opment in  Porto  Rico  ’ 
it  could  not  have 
been  more  accurately 
described.  Its  work- 
ings could  not  have 
more  completely  justi- 
fied its  title.  And 
yet.  when  we  asked 
"to  turn  one  of  our 
assets,  our  credit,  into 
a measure  calculated 
to  restore  the  indus- 
try on  which  over 
two-thirds  of  our  peo- 
ple de|M-nded  for  a 
living,  and  the  de- 
al ruction  of  which 
was  coincident  with 
your  arrival  — when 
we  asked  for  this 
privilege  of  helping 
ourselves  when  you 
would  not  help  us. 
you  said  it  could  not 
iai  done.  It  was  too 
populistic.  After 
hobbling  u*  with  a 
measure  thut  might' 
haw  had  its  concep- 
tion in  the  very 
climax  of  an  attack 
of  populistic  delirium, 
you  were  shocked  at 
the  idea  of  our  doing 
unything  populistic. 

!‘  We  see  vour  own 
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industries  growing  up  to  print  prosperity  because  of  the 
tnriir  protection  you  give  them.  You  protect  the  little 
group  of  rice  - planters  in  Louisiana.  You  protect  the  little 
group  of  silk  - manufacturers,  in  New  Jersey,  a State  not  so 
very  much  larger  than  the  island  of  Porto  Rico.  If  any  State 
in  the  Union  had  an  industry  relatively  as  vital  to  it#  prosperity 
as  is  coffee  to  Porto  Kico,  can  it  be  doubted  that  that  industry 
would  be  protected?  It  would  be  protected  la-cause  it  i*  under 
the  American  Hag.  And  is  not  Porto  Rico  under  the  American 
ting?  Docs  the  ruling  which  excludes  us  from  the  privilege  of 
calling  ourselves  American  citizens  exclude  us  also  from  tariff 
liencfit*  which  any  other  American  community  in  such  a situa- 
tion as  we  are  in  without  question  would  have?  If  therg  hap* 
|M*msi  to  be  a State  in  the  Lnion  that  could  grow  as  much  coffee 
ns  Porto  Rico  can  grow,  probably  we  would  not  have  to  ask  for 
a tariff  in  the  1‘nited  States  of  a few  cent*  a pound  on  foreign 
coffee.  It  would  come  of  itself.  Our  island  would  soon  be  in 
such  a state  of  prosperity  as  it  has  never  known  before,  with 
all  that  vast  United  States  market  at  our  doors.  The  results 
that  have  come  to  our  sugiir-plantera  ia  sufficient  demonstration 
of  that  statement.  Our  sugar-planters  are  prosperous.  The  ex- 
ports of  sugar  from  the  island  have  grown  enormously.  Who- 
ever ia  in  the  sugar  business  in  Porto  Rico  ia  making  money  - 
making a great  deal  of  money  in  proportion  to  his  investment. 
And  why?  Because  there  arc  sugar-planters  in  I»ui*iana,  and 
tires  use,  therefore,  sugar  in  the  United  States  is  protected.  The 
same  is  true  of  our  tobacco-planters  and  manufacturers.  They 
too  are  prosperous.  Tobacco  ia  protected  in  the  United  Statin. 
But  these  are  only  a few.  The  numtiera  affected  by  the  sugar 
and  tobacco  industries  in  Porto  Rico  are  insignificant  us  eorn- 
I mi  red  with  the  number*  affected  by  the  coffee.  The  imputation 
affected  by  the  sugar  and  tobacco  industries  is  reckoned  by  tins 
of  thousands.  That  which  ia  affected  by  the  coffee  Industry  ia 
reckoned  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  And  it  must  ever  be  so. 
Nine-tenths  of  Porto  Rico  is  mountainous.  Nine-tenths  of  this 
mountainous  country  Is  adapted  to  coffee-growing  and  not  much 
else.  In  this  mountainous  nine-tenths  of  the  island  live  over 
turn-thirds  of  the  islands  laboring  population.  There  is  no  work 
for  them  along  the  coast.  The  labor-market  is  glutted  there. 
There  is  no  work  for  them  in  the  coffee  industry,  because  the 
coffee  industry  has  collapsed.  The  acre  or  so  the  peasant  in  the 
coffee  country  turned  to  account  in  the  prosperous  day*  of  Span- 
ish protection  to  coffee  is  now  only  a drag  upon  him.  He  often 
has  nsd  to  sell  his  solitary  cow  or  pony  to  pay  the  taxes  on  it. 
He  and  his  family  are  in  misery.  The  misery  may  not  show  so 
much  on  the  surface  because  of  the  tropical  conditions  of  life 
here.  But  it  is  misery  our  |M>a*ant*  aie  knowing  since  the  advent 
of  the  Americans — keen  want  and  money.  They  are  all  hut 
naked  in  many  instances.  For  food  they  are  roaming  about  like 
animals  feeding  on  the  bounty  of  nature,  fortunately  so  generous 
in  the  tropics.  What  do  these  people  care  about  your  4 higher 
ideals’  and  vour  statistics  of  education?  They  want  something 
to  cal  and  something  to  wear.  They  had  it  before  you  came. 
They  have  not  it  now.  diva  them  some  of  the  benefits  you  give 


others  under  the  American  flag!  Fill  all  the  mountain  ■ sides 
white  with  coffee*  blooms  once  more.  Set  the  money  flowing 
through  the  mountain  country  as  it  tim'd  to  'flow  before-,  with 
your  coming  Came  the  ruin  of  our  coffee  business.  You  can  do 
it  with  a word.  You  owe  it  to  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  to  do 
it.  Give  us  five  years  with  a slight  protective  tariff  on  coffee, 
and  then  come  back  and  see  us.  Your  statistics  of  prosperity 
will  tell  of  real  prosperity  then,  not  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
few  and  dead  silence  on  the  misery  of  the  many. 

"And  following  the  American' armies  into  Porto  Rico  came 
hordes  of  American  gamblers  ami  adventurers — the  scum  of  the 
State*.  They  swarmed  all  over  the  island.  Some  of  them,  and 
some  of  the  worst  and  most  notorious  at  that,  got  office  under 
the  American  insular  government.  They  swaggered  hen-  and 
there  among  our  gcntle-maunercd,  inoffensive  jienple.  flourishing 
revolvers  and  damning  us  right  and  left.  They  got  drunk  and 
wallowed  ill  gutters.  And  then  there  were  men  among  .vour 
higlicr  officials,  men  who  came  here  under  appointment  from 
Washington,  whose  public  career  and  private  lives  could  inspire 
nowhere  in  the  world  any  other  sentiments  than  those  of  disgust 
and  contempt. 

44  Among  Americans  generally  there  was  an  attitude  of  annoy- 
ance and  scorn  towards  Porto  - Ricans,  which,  if  it  did  not 
iind  expression  in  words,  was  manifest  enough  in  looks  and 
bearing.  There  arc  instances,  plenty  of  them,  of  Americans  rep- 
resenting commercial  house*  cursing  and  damning  and  even 
lashing  peasants  with  their  whips — peasants  who  failed  to  under- 
stand their  billingsgate  English  and  get  out  of  their  own  high- 
ways while  these  blackguards  drove  along  them. 

“ Add  these  amenities  to  the  ruin  to  our  chief  industry  which 
came  with  American  occupation,  and  can  you  much  wnmW  that 
there  is  anti-Amcricaninin  in  Porto  Rico?'* 

That  is  one  glimpse  of  the  reverse  side  of  the  shield  which  any 
Porto-Rican  disposed  to  be  frank  will  give  you  if  you  ask  him 
for  an  explanation  of  the  present  unpopularity  of  the  Amer- 
ican administration.  And  there  is  still  another.  It  was  forcibly 
expressed  in  a conversation  between  two  Porto-Ricans,  men  <>f 
wealth  and  refinement  and  high  social  standing  on  the  island. 
They  were  leaning  over  the  rail  as  the  steamer  Coamo  was  en- 
tering New  York  Harbor  on  her  return  passage  from  Porto  Rico 
a short  time  ago.  The  great  domelike  mass  of  Manhattan,  so 
suggestive  of  wealth  and  power,  was  looming  up  out  of  the 
autumn  haze.  The  whole  scene  was  one  to  stir  a grain  of  pride 
in  the  American  heart.  It  suggested  other  reflections  to  the  two 
Porto-Ricans. 

44  And  we  are  not  citizens  of  all  that,”  said  one  of  them. 
"Its  flag  is  over  us.  but  we  ore  not  citizens.  We  are  only  aliens, 
with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  flying  over  our  heads!” 

“ Not  even  that,”  replied  the  other,  with  much  bitterness  of 
accent.  " Wc  are  not  even  aliens.  It  has  been  *o  decided.  If 
we  were  aliens  we  might  take  out  paper*  and  become  citizens. 
We  are  just  outcast*,  nothings,  political  bastards!  That’s  all! 
If  we  live  long  enough  and  are  good  maybe  some  day  we  may 
aspire  to  be  aliens!” 


The  Czar’s  Body-g\ia.rd  of  Spies 

By  L S.  Farlow 


PERHAPS  the  most  interesting  feature  of  oflicial  life  in  St. 
Petersburg  is  the  elaborate  system  by  which  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  is  guarded  night  aud  day  by  spies,  both  male 
and  female,  who  are  in  turn  spied  upon;  and  even  the 
spies  of  spies  are  well  aware  that  their  movement*  also 
are  watched  and  recorded.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Czar  of  All 
the  Russian,  ruler  of  a hundred  and  fifty  million  people,  is  to 
lie  pitied  even  bv  the  humblest?  Nor  is  it  to  he  wondered  at  that 
he  is  timid  ami  nerve-shaken  to  a degree.  His  nervousness  in- 
creased after  M.  Plehve’a  assassination ; and  since  the  tragic 
death  of  the  Grand  Duke  Sergius  the  spy  svstorn  has  become  more 
complicated  than  ever.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  there 
are  whole  regiment*  of  officials  and  carefully  picked  mm  and 
women  who  guard  the  Czar.  These  officials  are  scattered  through 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  the  Secret  Police,  and  the  Ministry 
of  War.  The  ordinary  police  force  of  St.  Petersburg  is  ruled  by 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  but  although  he  ia  supposed  also 
to  he  supreme  chief  of  the  Secret  Police,  he  is  so  only  in  name. 
When  the  Czar  is  at  one  of  his  palaces — Peterhof,  Ttarskoe-Selo, 
or  Pavlovsk — picked  men  are  deputed  bv  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior to  patrol  the  neightairhood  of  the  imperial  headquarter*, 
both  withiu  and  without.  These  men  get  high  pay,  apeak  several 
languages,  and  are  scientifically  trained  in  modern  criminology. 
Each  carries  a brace  of  small  revolvers,  and  is  absolutely  regard- 
less of  hi*  own  safety. 

Practically  every  one  they  meet  is  an  object  of  suspicion  to 
them,  and  his  or  her  inovemenl*  arc  to  lie  noted  and  reported  upon. 
The  way  in  which  these  men  are  shifted  a Unit  is  perplexing  and 
baffling  in  it*  intricacy.  Moreover,  they  spy  upon  one  another,  and 
not  one  of  them  know*,  from  one  hour  to  another,  where  he  will 
la-  stationed.  Of  the**-  men  there  are  perhaps  four  or  five  hun- 
dred in  the  capital,  and  before  they  are  selected  for  this  service 
(heir  records,  their  antecedent*,  their  friends  und  relative*,  must 
bear  the  <-ln*e*t  scrutiny  and  be  known  in  the  minutest  detail. 

There  are  circles  within  circle*  in  llii*  sinister  system,  |*-rhapM 
the  most  interesting  of  which  is  that  known  at»  the  Third  Seel  Ion 


of  the  Secret  Police — the  men  who  are  charged  with  safeguarding 
the  body  of  the  Czar.  The  knowledge  and  power  of  the***  de- 
tectives are  all  but  incrcdiblr.  High  officials,  nominally  their  supe- 
rior in  rank,  dread  the  vicinity  of  one  of  these  men,  lest  their 
mo«t  innocent  act — a call  on  a friend,  a journey  for  health  or 
pleasure — lie  construed  into  something  demanding  explanation. 

Needless  to  say,  the  men  of  the  Third  Section  are  highly  edu- 
cated, and  thev  are  artists  in  the  matter  of  disguise.  They  are 
able  to  mix  with  perfect  confidence  in  the  best  society,  as  well  a* 
among  the  humblest  peasants.  A favorite  gathering- place  for  their 
members  is  in  and  around  the  railway  station  at  St.  Petersburg, 
where  one  takes  the  train  for  Taarakoe-Selo.  Here  some  of  them 
arc  to  la-  found  in  the  guise  of  porters,  while  other*  again  arc 
wrapped  in  sables  and  mink,  impersonating  a nobleman  on  his 
journey. 

Some  of  the  most  valuable  and  least  suspected  spies  that  guard 
the  f’zar  are  women  of  high  rank,  who  frequent  the  aristocratic 
salon*  of  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  and  even  go  a*  far  afield  a* 
the  Siberian  cities  of  Tomsk,  Tobolsk,  and  Irkutsk.  There  an-  also 
spies  among  the  Imperial  Guards;  and  for  these  men  the  entire 
army  and  reserves  of  imperial  Russia  are  ransacked.  Among  them 
one  finds  men  from  the  Don  and  Dnieper  Cossacks,  the  Mohammedan 
forces  from  Kazan,  the  Caucasian  province*,  and  even  from  far 
Kashgar  in  central  Asia,  ns  well  ns  from  the  Imperial  Preobra- 
jenskv  and  I’avlovski  Guards.  The  unquestioning  and  doglike 
fidelity  of  these  men  la  wonderful.  They  arc  absolutely  fearless, 
of  great  physical  strength,  and  mentally  of  unusuAl  acumen  and 
foresight.  There  are  nearly  one  thousand  of  these  military  guard* 
constantly  employed  in  antj  about  the  park  and  palace  of  Tsarakoe- 
Selo.  One  might  suppose  that,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  would  sleep 
peacefully,  surrounded  liy  this  amazing  human  network  of  pro 
lection.  Yet  revolutionists  penetrate  the  royal  apartment*,  ami 
leave  letter*  of  Minister  menace  and  warning,  which  must  often 
suggest  to  the  unhappy  monarch  Unit  it  might  be  ns  well  for  him 
to  do  away  with  this  far-reaching  system  of  espionage  and 
mingle  freely  with  hi*  people. 
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The  Opening  of  the  Yale-Princrlou  flame,  ttiglow,  Y ale'll  Right  Tackle , Kicking  Off 


II ulrhin*on,  the  Yah  Quarter,  in  the  ,lr(  of  Hurdling  over  the  Head  of  Captain  Cooney,  of  Princeton,  for  hi*  ftrrrnty-yard  Run 

YALE’S  VICTORY  OVER  PRINCETON  AT  NEW  HAVEN 

In  a context  which  was  marked  throughout  fig  chan  play  and  good  feeling,  the  Yale  eleven  defeated  Princeton  at  Xcic  Haven 
on  Xoremhrr  IX  by  a xcore  of  to  J.  It  tea*  the  finished  team-work  of  Yah  i rhieh  iron  the  victory.  The  game  lew*  distinguish,  d 

by  many  brilliant  plays,  and  Princeton  worked  nith  dash  and  spirit  to  the  r>  ry  end.  Her  (our  point m ire  re  made  in  the  lant 
feir  minute*  of  play.  T<  nney,  her  quarter-back,  made  a fair  catch  of  n punt  on  the  forty-thrcc-yard  line,  from  which  Tookrr, 
her  right  end.  sent  the  ball  over  the  erounbar.  The.  star  play  for  Yale  ira*  made  by  Hutchinson,  the  quarter-back,  icho  made 
the  tangent  run  of  the  dag.  sternly  yards,  and  hurdled  over  the  head  of  Captain  Cooney,  of  Prior,  ton,  who  had  hurled  himself 
at  the  runner  for  a loic  tackle.  There  r n re  30,ft0f)  spectator * at  the  game.  The  total  receipt*  from  the  game  were 
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The  American  Jew  of  To-dexy 

By  Louis  MoLrsho.ll 

On  November  25  the  Jews  throughout  the  United  States  celebrated  the  t wo-h undrcd-and-fiftieth 
anniversary  of  their  settlement  in  this  country.  The  Jewish  population  now  exceeds  1.000.000 


WHILE  from  every  quarter  of  the  Russian  Empire 
a we  nil  the  cries  ami  groans  of  the  hapless  victims  of 
unspeakable  brutality  anti  bcatial  passion,  while  a na- 
tion behold*  with  stolid  indifference  towns  ami  cities 
transformed  into  shamble*  reeking  with  the  blood  of 
the  helpless  and  defenceless  Jew.  and  over  the  horrible  scene  hovers- 
the  demon  of  ignorant  and  bigoted  medievalism,  the  American  Jew 
is  celebrating  the  Iwo-hundred-and-fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  citi- 
zenship and  of  the  recognition  of  his  manhood. 

The  Cossack  uprising  under  Chnindmcki,  which  placed  upon  the 
Russian  Jew  the  fetters  fashioned  by  hatred  and  repression,  and 
reduced  the  intellectmil  prince*  of  the  house  of  Judah  to  misery, 
wretchedness,  and  hollow-eyed  despair,  occurred  nt  the  very  time 
when  the  first  Jewish  settlers,  fortified  by  the  glorious  charter 
of  right*  and  privilege*  bestowed  by  a far-sighted  policy,  founded 
their  homes  upon  these  shores. 

In  the  darkness  of  the  dungeon  there  can  be  »o  growth.  The 
noblest  sapling  deprived  of  light  and  air  and  apace  become*  bent 
ii ml  dwarfed  and  bereft  of  vigor.  Transplanted  to  a genial  soil, 
with  room  to  *preud  its  branches  and  its  roots,  with  sun  and  breeze 
to  rekindle  the  vital  spark,  the  stunted  A rub  may  yield  the  seed 
for  a mighty  forest. 

t>n  an  occasion  like  that  about  to  be  celebrated  it  is  but  nat- 
ural for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  immigrant  Jews,  many  of  whom 
ure  hut  a generation  removed  from  the  tyranny  of  intolerance  and 
inhumanity  and  from  th«  whip-lash  of  moral  slavery,  to  speak  in 
dithvrambic  measures  when  they  consider  that  the  sacred  heritage 
of  American  liberty  I*  theirs  "of  right.  What  has  it  done  for 
them*  What  have  they  done,  wliat  will  they  do.  to  be  worthy 
of  it? 

It  has  assured  them  a part  and  lot  in  the  affair*  and  destiny 
of  the  country  which  they  have  made  their  own.  It  ha*  conferred 
u|ton  them  the  opportunity  of  exercising,  unhampered,  tin*  function* 
and  qualities  implnnted  in  them  hv  the  Creator.  It  has  guaranteed 
to  them  equality  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  freedom  of  conscience,  and 
the  sovereignty’  of  ritixriiship.  As  with  the  touch  of  a magic 
wand  it  has  made  them  walk  erect  in  God's  sunlight,  prepared 
for  any  effort,  for  any  sacrifice. 

The  writer  has  iieen  asked  to  explain  the  financial  position  of 
the  Jews  of  the  United  States,  the  proportion  of  the  wealth  of 
the  country  that  they  control,  and  the  part  that  they  play  in  the 
financial,  political,  and  social  life  in  America.  Facts  and  figure* 
have  Item  requested.  **  to  afford  material  for  a clear  conception 
as  to  thr*e  subjects.” 

It  is  a cause  for  congratulation  that  there  are  no  statistic*  to 
darken  counsel,  for  the  Ameriran  Jew  i*  an  integral  part  of  the 
American  people.  It  will  lie  ample  time  to  collate  statistics  of 
thi*  nature,  concerning  the  Jews,  when  it  is  done  with  respect  to 
Catholics,  Protestants,  Unitarians,  and  agnostics,  or  when  the  re- 
lations of  black  hair,  or  hlue  eve*,  or  a broad  chest  to  society-  and 
finance  shall  lie  recognised  as  important  elements  of  sociological 
investigation. 

Those  familiar  with  the  lives  and  the  activities  of  the  1.2.10,000 
Jews  who  have  become  merged  in  the  vast  complex  of  our  popula- 
tion know,  at  least,  that  they  have  not  reduced  the  standard  of 
the  composite  American.  Whatever  benefits  the  country  at  large 
benefit » them;  whatever  harms  it  harms  them.  Its  prosperity 
and  their*  are  one.  Its  enemies  arc  theirs.  Among  them  there  are 
some  millionaire*,  and.  unfortunately,  a vast  number  who  are 
poor.  But  in  that  respect  they  do  not  differ  from  the  Methodist, 
or  the  liaptist.  or  men  from  him  who  know*  no  God.  Two  fact*, 
however,  tuny  tie  asserted  with  entire  confidence;  they  control  hut 
n small  percentage  of  the  wraith  of  the  country,  ami  there  exi*t» 
among  them  an  almost  inappreciable  percentage  of  men  of  leisure, 
drone*,  illiterates,  and  paupers.  It  may  la*  safely  stated  that  there 
i*  not  a single  Jewish  family  in  the  land  whose  beginnings  here 
were  not  humble — as  humble  ns  those  of  the  best  of  the  non- 
Jewish  portion  of  our  teeming  population— the  one  possessed  of 
the  same  title  of  nobility  as  the  other,  no  ts-tter,  no  worse. 

The  Jewish  immigrants  brought  with  them  the  snine  capital 
a*  the  Pilgrim  Fathers — a yearning  for  liberty,  an  abiding  trust 
in  God.  the  llihle — no  more,  no  less.  They  were  not  afraid  to 
work;  they  were  endowed  with  industry,  unflagging  perseverance, 
hope,  and  self  - reliance.  The  day  • laborer  became  a pedler,  the 
pedler  a merchant,  the  merchant  a manufacturer,  an  employer 
of  labor,  the  creator  of  new  industries. 

Such  has  been  the  evolution  of  many  who  came  over  In  the  steer- 
age, such  the  history  of  many  whose  name*  have  become  familiar 
on  the  exchange*  and  in  the  market-place*  of  the  land.  It  is  tint  the 
same  story  that  is  written  in  many  a chapter  of  our  national  devel- 
opment— remarkable  only  in  the  fact  that  the  men  who  in  the  Old 
World  were  despised  n*  the  most  contemptible  of  chaff,  liere  be- 
came indistinguisluihlv  commingled  with  the  golden  grain  from 
which  has  sprung  the  greatest  nation  of  the  earth. 

The  occupation*  of  the  Jews  are  a*  diversified  as  the  resource* 
of  the  country  and  a*  are  the  area*  of  human  endeavor,  includ- 
ing every  degree,  from  lals»rer  to  college  professor.  The  ranks  of 
the  tailors,  shirt  maker*,  clmkmakers,  furriers,  and  other  kindred 
trades  in  our  large  cities  are  recruited  almost  exclusively  by  them. 
They  are  skilled  carpenters,  mason*,  house  and  sign  painters,  and 
cabinet -maker*.  They  are  expert  in  the  manufacture  of  cigar* 
and  as  metal-worker*.  Thcv  stand  high  as  typographer*,  elec- 
trician*. plumber*,  and  machinist*.  They  are  watchmakers,  dia- 
mond-cutter*. engravers,  and  workers  in  jewelry.  They  arc  prom- 


incut  as  producer*  of  silk  and  other  textile  fabrics,  leather, 
metalware,  and  machinery.  They  lead  in  mining  and  cognate  in- 
dustries upon  this  continent,  developing  unexplored  region*,  and 
adding  largely  to  the  world*  stock  of  precious  and  useful  metals. 
There  arc  among  them  civil,  electrical,  mechanical,  sanitary  and 
mining  engineers,  chemists,  architects,  sculptor*,  painters,  mu- 
sicians, and  journalist*.  Thousand*  of  them  tench  in  the  public 
schools,  and  are  practitioners  of  law  and  medicine.  Some  of  them 
have  acceptably  filled  important  municipal,  legislative,  adminis- 
trative, and  judicial  office*.  While  hitherto  economic  conditions 
ami  lack  of  opportunity  for  training  have  prevented  them  from 
largely  engaging  in  farming,  a constantly  increasing  number  of 
them  are  tilling  the  noil,  ami  school*,  colonics,  and  organizations 
have  been  established  to  teach  and  encourage  agriculture. 

The  range  of  mercantile  pursuit*  which  has  attracted  them  em- 
brace* the  entire  category  of  fottunrre*.  An  excursion  into  the 
business  centre*  of  the  country  demonstrate*  their  ceaseless  activity 
a*  distributers  of  merchandise.  They  enable  the  manufacturer 
to  reach  the  consumer  at  a minimum  of  expense,  and  the  keen 
competition  which  they  foster  inure*  to  the  advantage  uf  both 
producer  and  consumer.  They  conduct  great  department  store*, 
serve  as  bookkeeper*,  accountants,  commercial  travellers,  country 
shopkeepers,  and  pedlrrs,  Occasionally  a successful  merchant 
enter*  the  ranks  of  the  hankers — sometime*  with  distinguished 
success.  A large  n uni  1st  of  them  have  become  members  of  the 
stock.  cotton,  and  other  exchanges,  importer*  amt  agents  for 
financial  house*  of  international  reputation.  Of  late  yeurs  they 
have  practically  made  real  estate  an  article  of  merchandise,  and 
their  operation*  us  builders,  especially  in  the  outlying  districts 
of  our  great  centres  of  population,  have  attained  stupendous  pro- 
portions. Being  by  nature  individualists,  they  have  stimulated 
trust*  to  but  a slight  degree.  The  American  Jew  is  not  a money- 
lender. He  i*  a borrower.  His  nervous  ami  venturesome  tempera- 
ment, freed  from  artificial  restraint*,  draws  him  towurd  new 
fields,  ami  he  does  not  hesitate  to  become  a pioneer  wherever  he 
di*rern*  the  beckoning  finger  uf  surces*. 

The  financial  position  of  the  Jew*  in  America  today  ran  he 
beat  appreciated  by  imagining  the  lacuiuc  that  would  l»r  observed 
on  every  side  were  their  activities  suddenly  to  cease.  As  a class 
they  arc  far  from  rich.  The  average  is  far  above  zero.  Some  there 
are  who  dwell,  for  a time  it  least,  in  the  frigid  zone  of  jioverty, 
hut  it  is  only  in  exceptional  eases  that  even  they  become  public 
charge*.  An  incomparable  system  of  philanthropic  institutions, 
maintained  exclusively  by  contribution*  from  Jewish  sources,  illus 
(rates  the  tendency  of  tiie  Jew  to  extend  the  helping  hand  to  his 
brethren  In  faith.  The  last  annual  report  of  the  1‘nited  Hebrew 
Charities  of  New  York  contains  statistic*  which  establish  the  sig- 
nificant fact  that  of  those  who  received  aid  from  that  institution 
ten  year*  ago  but  three  per  cent,  require  it  now. 

Politically  the  Jew  aspire*  to  citizenship  with  a religious  fervor. 
He  regards  it  ns  a precious  boon.  The  settlers  whose  arrival  here 
i*  the  occasion  of  the  promt  celebration  insisted  upon  it  almost 
from  the  day  when  they  lauded  in  New  Amsterdam.  As  a rule 
they  vote  at  all  election*,  and  faithfully  read  the  newspapers  in 
at  least  one  language,  even  though  it  In*  1 iddish.  and  diligently 
attend  meeting*  at  which  the  issue*  of  the  day  are  discussed.  They 
ure  of  every  shade  of  political  thought — Republican,  Democratic, 
Socialist.  The  great  majority  favored  the  gold  standard  in  the 
national  elections  of  HAS  and  I5NNI,  and  the  sympathetic  and  virile 
qualities  and  high  character  of  President  Roosevelt  charmed  them 
in  1 IN)-*,  as  did  the  courage  and  Independence  of  Jerome  in  the 
recent  municipal  campaign.  The  rank  and  file  favor  a reduction 
of  the  tariff,  the  restriction  of  trusts,  the  strict  regulation  of  pub- 
lic-service corporation*,  the  withholding  of  pcr|ietunl  public 
franchise*.  Politician, of  every  grade  have  arisen  among  them, 
hut  here  again  the  iimfvidmilism  of  the  Jew  make*  it  uhsolutrly 
im possible  to  control  t.r  deliver  hi*  vote.  Hi*  intelligence,  dis- 
crimination, and  inde|tendence  a*  a voter  are  demonstrated  year 
after  year. 

Tlic"  Jew  is  gregarious  in  hi*  disposition.  and  thus  creates  a 
social  milieu  of  hi*  own.  The  centre  i*  frequently  the  synagogue, 
the  lodge,  the  charitable,  literary,  or  benefit  society,  and  the  club, 
them**  extending  into  wider  circle*.  The  rich  ami  well-to-do  enter- 
tain, and  an  occasional  tendency  toward  the  creation  of  a social 
Four  Hundred  is  viewed,  in  some  quarter*,  a*  a symptom  of  ar- 
rested development. 

The  Jew,  who  regards  ediu~.it i..n  as  a force.  Imth  economic  and 
cultural,  sends  hi*  children  to  college*,  often  when  he  ran  ill  afford 
it,  despite  the  fact  that  the  dnors  of  the  college  society  and  of 
the  university  club  are  barred  to  them  lie  i*  also  frequently  com- 
pelled to  forego  the  privilege  of  breathing  the  cerulean  atmosphere 
of  the  summer  hotel,  and  of  mingling  with  the  superior  being*  who 
inhabit  it.  nnd  in  mn sequence  is  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
cultivating  the  domestic  virtues.  Despite  these  privations  he  liw* 
happily  with  hi*  wife  nnd  children,  seeking  to  maintain  hi*  self- 
respect  and  to  deserve  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  hi*  fellow 
citizen*.  To  them  lit*  returns  the  Habitation  of  Walt  Whitman, 
the  most  American  of  poets  and  of  patriots: 

“ Each  of  us  inevitable, 

Kaeh  of  ns  limitless — each  of  us  with  his  or  her  right 
ti]M>n  the  earth, 

Fiich  of  u*  allow  *1  the  eternal  purport*  of  the  earth. 

Each  of  ii*  here  a*  divinely  a*  any  i*  here.” 
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THE  REIGN  OF  TERROR  IN  RUSSIA-SCENES  OF  THE  MAS- 
SACRES  OF  JEWS  AND  THE  GENERAL  INDUSTRIAL  UPRISING 

Vrir*  of  bl/nulnhrd,  inr,  iitlianxin,  amt  pillage  r'twn  * daily  from  marly  retry  yunrl/  r of  Ihr  t'zar'n  m'fiii.  In  Ihr  Hat,,  „il  di* 

Irirt,  in  Hdramt,  and  in  many  minor  village*  of  Ihr  Tran*,;, u*t*u<  hundndn  of  Jrir.u  ha, , t„,  a n/.i.u  a,  

<rorlh  of  prtifu-rly  him  tor  n dmtroytd.  In  HI.  /'«  I,  r»bury  \ttjMUt  ,ro rkinry  harr  slrurk,  and  Ihr  ,r„rd  ‘ rrro  . . ..  /,,  ,i  ,rI;/, 

•>m>NOM«  fngnrnry.  In  lh>  pmuyl  cri*i*.  it  in  arlcuoultdgtd  that  Ihr  «ui  -*••*«  «•/  Ihr  aurr,n ,<,/  nt  policy  a no  ih,  h Ilia; 

Ihr  dinturlmurra  depend  mainly  upon  Ihr  loyally  of  Ihr  army.  1 1 in  rrfnultd  thal  Count  II  tile  ha*  tnry 
<ioi»  by  a national  league  of  rrrolulionialt  at  Moicow 
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' I.  A Letter  of  Credit 


HE  forging  of  foreign  letter* 
of  credit  win  at  one  time 
a highly  profitable  busi- 
ness among  high  - claw* 
“ crook*.”  < J cor  go  Wilke* 
wa*  one  of  the  cleverest 
men  in  that  “ profession/' 
1 knew  Wilke*,  and  made 
it  my  duty  to  keep  track 
of  him. 

I learned  that  Wilke* 
and  two  partners,  Rums 
and  Hamilton,  had  sailed 
for  Europe  to  replenish 
their  bunk-uemunt*.  and 
I understood  exactly  the 
game  they  intended  to 
plav. 

Through  a trustworthy 
source  I found  that  a 
*•  crooked " printer  had 
prepared  a lot  of  blank 
forms  of  letter*  of  errdit, 
which  the  party  had  car- 
ried abroad.  Everybody 
who  has  travelled  know* 
that  these  letters  can  be 
bought  at  most  banks; 
it  will  be  understood, 
therefore,  how  readily  fraudulent  eopieB  can  be  made  from  a gen- 
uine document.  The  method  of  the  forgers  wa*  to  watch  the  lista 
of  “ aeagners,"  and  to  choose  their  victims  before  going  to  the 
other  side.  As  a rule,  men  in  commercial  life  were  not  selected. 
They  were  more  likely  to  keep  a close  scrutiny  of  their  accounts 
than  people  of  leisure. 

The  next  step  was  to  obtain  genuine  signatures,  and  to  submit 
them  to  the  "Jim  the  IVnmnii  " of  the  combination,  so  that  ho 
might  study  them  Most  people  are  carclcsa  about  writing  their 
name*:  they  leave  thrir  signatures  in  all  sort*  of  plucc*.  Many 
nu-n  pride  themselves  on  the  oddity  of  their  chirography.  and 
write  their  names  elaborately  upon  hotel  registers,  receipts  for  ex- 
press packages,  and  messenger  rails.  Genuine  signature*  must  be 
obtained  by  the  forgers,  by  one  method  or  another,  and  it  would 
be  u storv  in  itself  lo  describe  the  clever  artifice#  employed  in 
securing  them.  After  all  detuil#  are  prrpared  and  the  victim* 
chosen,  the  " combination  " sails  abroad  to  do  business.  Its  nieni- 
Iwrs  often  go  on  different  ships  to  avoid  attracting  attention.  This 
wa*  the  met  hod  pursued  by  the  Wilke*  party. 

I bail  a circular  letter  prepared,  and  sent  a copy  to  the  brad 
of  the  police  department  in  each  large  city  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  Continent.  The  three  membera  of  the  gang  were  accurately 
described,  their  method#  of  work  set  forth,  and  their  names  and 
known  aliases  given. 

Wilke*  was  one  of  the  cleverest  forger#  (hi*  country  has  fired. 
He  looked  over  the  ground  in  England,  and  decided  that  In-  had 
lic-t  wait  until  his  intended  victims  reached  the  Continent.  The 
Scotland  Yard  people  soon  spotted  him.  acting  on  my  advices, 
but  bis  conduct  was  irreproachable.  lie  lived  at  a first -c!a.*s 
hotel,  and  cultivated  the  a<*|uaintanee  of  many  reputable  Amer- 
icans. Ili*  manner*  were  excellent,  and  he  was  liberal,  without 
being  la vi*li , with  hi*  money.  Several  week*  were  passed  in  Brus- 
sel* and  Bari-*,  but  nothing  wa*  done.  Wilkes  hid  a criminal'* 


instinct  that  he  was  more  or  less  under  suspicion.  Hi#  associate* 
were  impatient,  and  he  finally  decided  upon  Dresden  n*  the  place 
for  lii*  initial  exploit,  as  several  wealthy  American*  were  about 
to  leave  there  for  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Wilke*  established  himself  at  the  best  hotel,  and  soon  made  the 
acquaintance  of  an  American  who  had  lived  there  many  year*. 
Wilke#  travelled  a*  a Chicago  man  who  had  made  a fortune  in  land; 
In*  affected  not  to  know  much  about  commercial  business. 

The  two  American*  were  out  walking  one  afternoon,  and  when 
they  happened  to  la-  in  the  neighborhood  of  police  headquarter*  the 
resident  exclaimed. 

“ I want  to  rail  on  the  director  of  police  a moment,  and  want 
you  to  come  with  me." 

Wilke*  almost  had  an  acute  attack  of  heart  • failure,  hut  wa* 
game  enough  to  go  along.  Hi*  anxiety  may  be  imagined,  until 
he  saw  that  the  visit  wa#  merely  one  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of 
the  foreign  resident.  When  he  wus  introduced,  the  director 
treated  Wilke#  with  distinguished  courtesy. 

*•  You  are  from  Chicago?"  asked  the  chief. 

“ I am,"  replied  Wilkea. 

“ Ach ! Then  you  cannot  give  me  any  information  about  a 
letter  I received  recently  from  the  Police  Department  of  New 
York?”  the  director  continued,  taking  my  letter  from  a drawer. 

“ I am  not  well  acquainted  in  that  city.”  Htanimerrd  Wilke*. 

“Did  you  ever  meet  Thomas  Byrnes,  chief  of  the  department?” 

“No;  nut  T have  heard  of  him — rend  about  him  in  the  papers.” 

“ He  ha*  sent  me  this  letter,  which  I will  ask  your  friend  to 
read,  a#  I do  not  pronounce  English  very  well."  And.  strange 
a*  it  may  appear.  Wilke*  had  to  listen  while  hi#  companion  read 
my  typewritten  letter  of  two  pages.  He  wa#  accurately  described 
therein;  his  name  was  mentioned — a fact  to  which  he  hastened  to 
call  attention.  He  explained  that  Wilkes  waa  h common  name  in 
New  York,  and  had  been  borne  by  a distinguished  editor  and  a 
fa  moil*  trntting-horse.  The  incident  passed  without  anything 
more  unpleasant  than  a shiver  down  the  forger’s  spine.  But  the 
imminence  of  danger  was  disclosed  lo  Wilkea, 

Prior  to  a knowledge  of  this  startling  information  Wilke#  had 
been  overpersuaded  by  associate*  to  prepare  two  forged  letter*  of 
credit.  Burn*  and  Hamilton  were  in  Italy,  trying  to  get  money 
on  them.  Before  Wilkea  could  warn  hi*  confederate*  of  my  general 
alarm  they  were  both  arrested  on  the  same  day  in  Turin,  where 
they  hud  hastened  after  a successful  "rai*e”  in  la-ipsie.  They 
were  thrown  into  prison,  on  the  atlidavit  of  the  American  consul. 
The  complaint  was  bused  on  a charge  of  forgery,  made  by  an 
American  traveller  and  attested  by  the  consul. 

The  prisoner*  were  chained  in  opposite  corner*  of  the  same  cell, 
so  far  separate*!  that  they  could  not  touch  hand*.  Burn*  was 
despondent : Hamilton  was  hopeful.  The  hitter  secured  a lawver 
who  could  speak  English,  ana  wa*.  much  comforted  nfter  a dis- 
cussion of  the  case.  Not  so  with  Burns,  however.  He  insisted 
that  conviction  waa  certain,  that  Wilke*  had  played  them  false, 
and  swore  that  he  would  kill  himself  rather  than  go  to  jail  for 
n long  term.  Day  by  day  he  Israme  more  despondent. 

“Good-by.  Hamilton  I"  he  culled  one  day.  “I’ve  had  enough!" 

lit  threw  himself  upon  hi*  fare  on  the  -tone  floor,  and  pressing 
hi*  xviiuipi|N-  upon  the  corner  of  a (sink  he  had  brought  into  prison. 
Burn*  strangled  himself  in  the  sight  hut  Wyond  reach  of  hi*  com- 
panion in  crime.  Hamilton  made  frantic  efforts  to  break  the 
i-lniin  that  restrained  him;  he  shouted,  but  no  one  heard,  and  Bum* 
was  dead  as  a herring  when  the  evening  meal  wa#  brought. 

Hamilton'#  juduuient  about  the  legal  aspect*  of  the  case  wa* 
vindicated.  The  Italian  advocate  pointed  out  that  the  sworn  state- 
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Hamilton  math-  frantic  effort  n in  break  the  chain  that  rcntrain'fi  him  .... 


ment  upon  which  his  climt  «u  held  had  ken  mude  liy  a foreigner 
and  iltMlnl  before  an  official  who  hud  no  linl  statu*  in  mi  Italian 
court  of  criniinal  jurisdiction.  It  was.  therefore,  worthless,  he 
maintained,  and  the  presiding  justice  so  ruled.  IlnmilMm  made 
his  way  out  of  Italy  without  delay.  At  Geneva  he  found  snmr- 
ImmIv  from  whom  lie  obtained  funds  to  eoine  to  New  York,  swear- 
ing to  kill  Wilkes  on  night.  He  held  him  responsible  for  Burns's 
death — quite  unjustly,  no  doubt.  Hamilton  and  Burns  had  be- 
lieved that  n blunder  on  Wilkes's  part  put  the  authorities  on  their 
track:  they  knew  nothing  about  the  circular  memorandum  from 
New  York. 

I was  apprised  of  Hamilton's  departure  from  Havre,  and  when 
the  steamer  arrived  at  the  whart  1 had  a man  there  to  pick  him 
up.  He  was  brought  to  Headquarters,  and  from  him  I learned  the 
details  of  Burns's  death.  Again  and  again  he  said  he  would  kill 
Wilkes;  but  my  observation  has  been  that  men  who  threaten 
death  to  an  enemy  in  a public  mauner  rarely  execute  it.  I let  him 
go.  ruutioning  him.  ns  a matter  of  form,  that  if  Wilkes  were  found 
dead  it  would  go  very  hard  with  him.  He  swore  that  made  no 
difference. 

1 did  not  know  positively  that  Wilkes  was  in  New  York.  Ham- 
ilton insisted  that  he  was.  I asked  the  Detective  Bureau  to  keep 
a sharp  watch  for  him.  Wilkes  was  too  useful  to  In*  killed. 

In  one  of  my  midnight  walks  along  upper  Broadway,  aliout  a 
month  after  my  talk  with  Hamilton.  I saw  Wilkes  standing  in 
front  of  a drugstore  at  Thirtieth  Street.  He  was  much  run  down 
in  physical  np|M-aranci*  and  his  clothes  were  needy.  He  was  sur- 
prised to  sec  me,  but  I spoke  to  him  kindly.  He  -aid  he  wa«  in 
desperate  straits,  and  feared  he  would  have  to  "go  crooked." — 
alt  hough  he  had  been  making  a determined  elTort  to  reform.  He 
explained  that  he  had  held  a job  as  a freight  - clerk  on  a wharf 
for  several  weeks,  but  the  force  had  been  reduced,  and  he.  ns  a 
new  man.  had  to  go.  1’ointing  to  his  clothes,  he  asked  me  if  I 
ever  hud  seen  hint  so  shabbily  dressed  when  he  was  at  his  obi 


business.  | admitted  that  I had  not,  and  spoke  some  encouraging 
words.  Without  a hint  from  him  I gave  him  money  to  fix  himself 
up.  so  that  he  could  try  for  nnother  job.  Tear*  of  gratitude  came 
into  hia  eves. 

**  If  I ever  ean  pay  this  baek  with  money  honestly  earned.  Chief, 
you  shall  have  it.  said  he.  und  I said: 

■'Make  one  more  trial,  George;  if  vou  cannot  succeed,  come  to 
me.  Don't  gn  hack  to  the  old  life.  Try,  just  once  more. — because 
/ ask  you  to  do  so.” 

We  separated,  he  repeating  his  words  of  gratitude.  After  I had 
gone  a block  up-town  I regretted  I had  not  noticed  the  direction 
Wilkes  had  taken.  With  a vague  idea  that  I might,  see  him  again, 
I strolled  Iwck  cm  the  west  side  of  the  thoroughfare.  Wilkes  was 
standing  in  the  place  I had  first  seen  him.  In  his  hand  he  nt ill. 
held  the  small  roll  of  hills  l had  given  him.  1 stepped  into  the 
shadow  of  n cbsirway  and  waited. 

Suddenly  Wilkes  'started,  turned  his  face  in  my  direction,  and. 
without  observing  me.  dashed  across  Broadway.  A eahle-ear  was 
rushing  down-town  at  express  speed,  but  hr  did  not  see  il.  lb*  was 
knocked  down, — although  several  men  besides  myself  were  shout- 
ing to  the  mntorman. — and  right  before  my  eyes  the  ear  passed 
over  Wilkes's  body.  He  was  unconscious,  and  died  before  we  could 
lift  the  tram  from  his  ImnIv. 

On  the  edge  of  the  group  that  soon  formed  stood  Hamilton. 
When  lie  saw  me  be  whistbsl  and  walked  away. 

Did  Wilkes  know  of  Hamilton's  threat!  Did  he  see  his  im- 
placable enemy  approaching,  and  was  lie  killed  because  of  the 
haste  in  which  he  tied  from  him! 

I believe  so;  but  Wilkes  is  dead,  and  Hamilton  cannot  tell 
whether  nr  not  Wilkes  had  seen  him.  He  asserts  to  me  lie  " just 
happened  along,”  and  didn't  know  the  identity  of  the  dead  man 
until  the  body  was  dragged  from  under  the  ear. 

Providence  took  Hamilton's  vengeance  off  his  hands,  and  thereby 
aaved  him  a felon’s  death. 


II.  The  Murderer  who  Shuffled  his  Feet 


tradesman  was  murdered 
in  a poor  quarter  of 
Brooklyn  — killed  in  hia 
own  house  by  a burglar. 
The  victim  had  been 
u wakened  by  a noise,  and 
was  descending  the  stair- 
way. when  the  intruder 
shot  him  in  a wanton  nnd 
unnecessary  manner.  It 
was  one  of  those  inexplica- 
ble crimes  in  which  even 
Ha*  sordid  motive  of  role 
hcry  appeared  to  be  want- 
ing. 

Tlie  Brooklyn  police 
rounded  up  their  thugs, 
but  every  man  of  them  ac- 
counted for  himself  on  the 
night  of  the  crime.  Chief 
CuniptN-ll  asked  our  assist- 
ance. on  the  general  the- 
ory that  the  murderer 
might  have  lived  on  this 
side  of  the  Fust  River. 

I ordered  an  examina- 
tion of  the  down  - town 
lodging-houses.  Thr  hour 


of  the  crime  was  known,  and  by  a reasonable  time  allowance 
the  murderer  might  have  reached  the  Bowery  region  by  three 
o'rloek.  The  registers  of  all  the  cheap  hotels  were  examined,  and 
in  one  hook  we  discovered  that  two  men  had  put  up  at  that  hour 
on  the  night  of  tin*  crime.  A very  slender  clue,  you  will  say?  It 
was  not  a clue,  merely  a supposition!  The  susperts  were  still 
stopping  at  the  “ Hanover.”  and  I put  a man  there  to  ” get  close  ” 
to  them.  He  accomplished  nothing.  They  were  stolid  fellows,  did 
not  associate  together.  and  acted  as  if  they  were  only  casual  ac- 
quaintances. 

About  the  time  I had  become  eonvinerd  we  were  on  a false 
scent  a strange  incident  occurred.  A plainly  dressed  man  came  to 
Headquarters  und  asked  for  me.  He  declined  to  state  his  busi- 
ness to  the  man  at  my  door,  and  I had  him  come  in. 

“ I have  something  to  tell  you,  Chief,  that  may  1**  of  value  in 
elparing  up  tlie  murder  mystery  in  Brooklyn.”  he  began.  " If 
my  information  is  worthless.  I hope  you  will  not  laugh  at  me.  I 
am  a printer,  employed  in  a large  establishment  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  city.  | lie  then  gave  me  his  name,  address,  and  the  lirm's 
title.)  A heavy  Ikn^c  contract  had  kept  me  at  work  until  long 
after  midnight.  Instead  of  going  to  inv  home  in  Harlem.  1 de- 
cided to  cross  to  Brooklyn  and  stop  with  n brother-in-law  who 
lived  on  Sands  Street.  I walked  to  tne  Catherine  Kerry,  and  went 
into  the  men’s  cabin.  Isx-ause  I was  smoking.  Very  few  |H*ople 
were  on  the  bout.  I tisik  a seat  opposite  two  men  who  ware 
conversing  earnestly  together.  Before  long  1 noticed  that  one 
of  the  men  constantly  rubied  the  stiles  of  his  feet  upon  the 
llisir.  ! was  more  than  usually  fatigued  nnd  nervous,  no  doubt. 
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fur  t h«*  shuffling  annoyed 
me.  I studied  the  two 
men  rap-fnlly  during  tin* 
trip  irrow  the  river. 

When  I mchfll  my  broth- 
er-in law's  house  I discov- 
ered that  he  had  moved 
since  I last  visited  him. 

Tlie  hour  wus  uliout  half 
| Mist  one,  but  I entered  an 
all-night  restaurant  to  eat 
something  and  deliberate. 

When  I left  T lit  a cigar, 
buttoned  tip  my  coat,  and 
slutted  for  Fulton  Ferry. 

"On  my  way  down  the 
hill  I saw  it  man  standing 
in  the  shadow  of  a tree- 
box.  He  was  the  smaller 
and  younger  of  the  two 
men  j hud  seen  on  the 
boat.  After  reading  about 
the  murder.  I went  to 
Brooklyn.  and  found  that 
lie  free- box  i can  in  front 
of  the  hour*-  in  irhick  the 
murder  nreurred!" 

He  gave  a description 
t hat  accurately  fitted 
the  men  w«  had  tinder 
observation  in  the  Bowery 
lodging-house.  I sent  for 
the  officer's  report,  and 
had  my  visitor  repeat  his 
statement. 

" l>o  you  think  you 
could  recognize  one  or 
both  of  the  men?"  I asked. 

He  said  he  could. 

*'  Very  well.  l'lease 
come  to  me  to-morrow  at 
four  o'clock.”  I affected 
an  indifference  I did  not 
feel.  I knew  nothing 
about  the  man  lieyond 
what  he  had  told  me.  He 
might  get  drunk  and  boast 
of  his  knowledge  uud  his 
visit  to  Headquarters  in 
every  saloon  on  the  Bow- 
ery. In  that  event,  the 
suspects  would  probably 
get  warning. 

Unknown  to  the  '*  shad- 
ow.” I sent  another  man 
to  the  lodging-house  with 
a description  of  the  par- 
ties, telling  him  to  observe  them  closely  and  report  back  to  me. 
He  returned  in  two  hours,  said  the  men  werr  there,  seated  in  dif- 
ferent |«rts  of  the  big  room.  I asked  if  he  noticed  any  peculiar 
mannerism  or  idiosyncrasy  ahnut  either  one  or  the  other.  He  re- 
plied that  he  had  not.  but  suddenly  checked  himself  and  added : 

“Yea,  I did:  the  larger  ehap  freouentlv  shuffled  his  feet  on  the 
floor.  There  was  a thin  coating  of  smd  on  the  boards,  and  the 
sound  was  quite  noticeable." 


"Take  two  men  with 
you.”  said  I,  "arrest  those 
fellows,  and  bring  them  to 
Headquarters.  If  possi- 
ble. ’ pinch  ’ them  sepa- 
rately; hut.  in  any  event, 
don’t  let  them  commiini- 
cate  with  each  other.  Take 
vour  time,  but  get  them 
to-day." 

In  less  than  an  hour  I 
had  the  suspects  down- 
stairs in  widely  separated 
cells.  The  officer  had  act- 
ed discreetly.  He  had 
taken  the  little  fellow  on 
the  street,  as  he  came  nut 
for  a walk;  the  large  chap 
had  la-en  arrested  in  une 
corner  of  the  lodging-room, 
hut  the  handcuffs  had  been 
put  on  him  so  deftly  that 
only  the  people  sitting 
near  by  observed  the  act. 
I did  not  see  the  prison- 
ers that  night.  I wanted 
them  to  do  some  thinking. 

The  printer  came  at  tin- 
appointed  hour.  The  men 
were  brought  up  with 
twelve  other  prisoners  and 
stood  in  d row:  both  be- 
came deadly  pale  when 
each  recognized  the  other. 
1 li  a <1  the  printer 
brought  in.  Without  hes- 
itation lie  identified  the 
two  suspect*.  They  were 
M-nf  buck  to  Ihelr  cells. 

As  I had  confidently  ex- 
pected. the  youngster 
.» ski-tl  to  sis-  me  at  once. 
He  made  a clean  hreast  of 
the  whole  affair.  He  knew 
the  servant-girl  in  the 
family  of  the  dead  man. 
uml  she  hail  told  him  that 
her  master  was  u miser 
and  kept  a large  sum  of 
money  in  an  old  safe.  Tin- 
information  was  imparted 
as  gossip. — not  with  a 
view  to  inspiring  robbery. 
But  the  lover  hunted  up  a 
professional  burglar,  and 
induced  him  to  undertake 
the  job.  The  accessory  dis- 
claimed any  intent  to  participate  in  a murder,  and  was  watching 
outside  the  house  when  he  heard  the  pistol-shot.  He  turned  Stale's 
evidence,  nnd  got  off  with  a long  term. 

After  three  days'  isolation,  the  burglar  broke  down  uml  udinitted 
the  shooting.  He  was  tried,  convicted,  nnd  hanged. 

On  the  gallows,  while  the  keepers  were  adjusting  the  noose, 
the  condemned  man  shuffled  his  feet,  back  and  forth,  upon  the 
trap. 


iHlot  l-f  '.)•>»»»  Ait**. VII 

The  rictim  tnu  descending  the  stairway  irfceu  the  intruder  »hot  hint 


III.  To  Oblige  a Lady 


QUEEN."  as  I shall  call 
her,  was  one  of  the  social 
dictators  of  New-  York. 
Hurdly  a week  passed, 
during  the  fashionable 
season,  in  which  her  por- 
trait and  her  latest 
Parisian  gown*  were  not 
" played  lip " in  some 
Sunday  newspaper.  Of 
course  I had  heard  of 
her.  but  I was  not  on  her 
list.  of  acquaintances. 
She  wus  a dr  voice  to  art. 
and  was  present  lit  all 
the  important  picture 
sales,  where  her  agent 
Imuglit  the  liest  examples 
of  the  popular  French 
sehmd.  As  a result  she 
had  one  of  the  best  pri- 
vate collections  of  modern 
paintings  in  the  United 
States.  I have  cause  to 
remember  the  fact  bc- 
i-uiisc  of  the  trouble  it 
gave  me. 

"Mrs.  Queen's " paint- 
ings were  worth,  at  the 


lowest,  estimate.  $150,000:  but  many  of  the  frames  were  cracked 
and  shabby.  She  knew  the  value  ot  the  canvases,  and  one  summer, 
lie  fore  going  to  Europe,  she  sent  the  collection  to  her  jewellers  to 
have  every  canvas  refrained.  The  firm  is  not  in  the  refraining  busi- 
ness; but  the  Indy  was  a valued  customer,  and  "to  oblige"  they 
sent  the  picture*  to  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  houses  in  New 
York — an  estrlilishment  that  was  amply  retqionsiblo.  The  jewellers 
neglected  to  exact  a Ismd  lor  the  safety  of  the  paintings,  and, 
purely  as  a formality,  the  usual  receipt  was  returned,  disclaiming 
responsibility  fur  loss  of  any  kind.  It  was  the  same  kind  of  u 
receipt  that  would  I uive  hern  sent  upon  the  acceptance  of  the 
cheapest  lithograph. 

Not  long  afterward,  when  I was  notified  that  $150,000  worth 
of  paintings  hud  Ih-cii  stolen  from  a well-known  establishment  on 
Broadway.  I recognized  the  importaner  of  the  theft.  I knew  that 
I he  jewellers  regarded  themselves  a*  re*|Hin*ihlr  for  the  loss. 

Four  months  of  hard  and  fruitless  work  were  given  to  rounding 
up  every  picture  " fence"  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  Noth- 
ing came  of  it. 

The  case  was  interesting  to  me.  1«r cause  famous  pictures  when 
stolen  are  not  salable.  A wise  " crook  " would  no  more  think  of 
stealing  a Kiils'ii-.  or  a Murillo  than  he  would  of  carrying  off  a 
atiek  of  dynamite. 

Therefore.  I enuldn't  grasp  the  motive.  And  motive  is  the 
surest  clue,  after  all.  I waited. 

Nearly  a year  passed.  " .Mrs.  Queen"  was  about  to  return  from 
abroad,  to  reopen  her  grand  lum»e,  and  wanted  her  picture*  re- 
ining in  order  to  give  a grand  hall.  What  was  to  lie  done? 

The  jewellers  were  anxious,  I have  no  doubt.  But  how  about 
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me!  I would  w On*  story  " llaslml  up"  in  the  newspapers 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  grand  dame's  return.  Of  «mr« 
the  loss  would  lie  laid  to  the  company  at  lir»t;  but  they'd  get 
back  at  me  by  having  that  the  now*  had  been  turned  over  to  the 
| ad  ice  department  eleven  month*,  eighteen  days,  and  nine  hours 
previously,  and  that  I had  not  discovered  the  thieve*. 

Practically  the  earn*  wu*  one  for  the  civil  courta — a question 
of  damage*  and  rc*poni(ihility.  Hut  I had  become  enmehhed  in 
the  matter  and  mu*t  go  ahead. 

I went  to  work  with  renewed  vigor.  I »ent  for  a Union*  gam- 
bler. a tuun  who  wouldn't  steal  a dollar  or  a picture,  but  who, 
lading  a lover  of  art.  would  " accept  " a canvas  that  pleaded  him 
without  unking  offensive  question*,  lie  responded  at  once.  lie 
haiked  me  squarely  in  the  eyes  and  told  me  the  history  of  every 
one  of  the  forty  or  fifty  pictures  he  owned. 

A fine  story  centre*  in  that  liurii'a  picture- -gallery.  Many  a 
millionaire's  collection  is  crude  and  garish  by  eon  trust  I I knew 
it,  because,  more  than  once,  I had  insisted  upon  being  admitted 
to  ga/.e  u|mhi  it.  On  one  oerasion  I noticed  a canvas  that  was 
afterwards  mentioned  as  "missing”  from  the  Nutional  Uallery 
in  Trafalgar  Square,  lint  I didn't  know  of  the  theft  ut  the  time 
and  he  didn't  mention  the  fai  t to  me. 

To  get  hack  to  my  story.  The  pielurru  couldn't  lie  found,  la-gal 
counsel  and  the  innate  integrity  of  the  firm  advised  that,  the 
missing  property  must  lie  paid  for.  For  all  I know,  the  loss  may 
have  been  charged  up.  and — forgotten.  There  may  have  l»m  n 
fear  that  a jury  of  experts  would  appraise*  the  canvases  at 
double  the  estimated  value.  " I don’t  know,"  as  I said  before. 
The  situation  was  critical.  Everything  portended  a suit  at  law, 
in  whieli  all  the  fads  must,  of  necessity,  come  out. 

I was  at  my  wit's  end. 

Among  my  valued  friends  was  an  ex -judge  of  one  of  our 
criminal  courts.  He  had  defended  nearly  every  *'  crook  ” in  New 
York.  I knew  him  for  exactly  what  In*  was.  and  when  in  n 
tight  corner  I sometimes  went  tu  him  for  suggestion.  I went 
to  him  now. 

Wo  met  in  his  nfiicr,  because  | was  close  after  him  on  a case 
of  compounding  a felony,  lie  made  a plausible  explanation,  and 
I was  about  to  leave,  giving  him  the  impression  that  I was 
satisfied,  when  he  turned  to  me  and  -aid: 


’*  Do  you  remember  the  Sutoldi  case?  Where  I defended  the 
chap  who  shot  a broker  that  sold  him  out?" 

Of  course  1 recalled  the  Satoldi  ease,  as  one  of  several  hundred 
that  panned  through  the  grist  at  Headquarters  every  year. 

"Yes.  What  of  U?" 

“When  the  hospital  authorities  reported  that  the  broker  could 
not  live  I was  retained  by  a trieml  of  the  assailant.  He  gave 
me  $11100  cash  and  promised  a $.'»HOO  fee;  but.  when  Satoldi  re- 
covered, and  his  assailant  was  admitted  to  bail,  my  client  came 
in  <ine  day. 

" ' This  is  the  end  of  the  case  against  me.'  said  he.  * I cannot 
give  you  the  proper  fee  that  my  friend  promised  you;  hut  I have 
some  very  valuable  painting*  here  that  I v will  leave  as  a guarantee 
of  good  faith.  1 am  going  abroad,  to  Monte  Carlo  and  lloinl.org. 
1 have  no  doubt  I shall  regain  my  fortune.  | am  lucky  as  is 
tirovrd  by  the  fact  that  Satoldi  didn't  die — for  I shot  to  kill! 
Sow.  I am  glad  I played  wildly.  However,  you  shall  Is-  paid; 
but  take  care  of  these  pictures  of  mine.  They  are  worth  a lot 
of  money,  although  you  might  not  think  so  from  the  size  of  this 
roll.  Take  care  of  them,  in  my  interest,  and  you  shall  not  regret 
it.'  I say.  Chief,  you  know  something  als.ut  pictures?  la-l's 
look  at  these,  and  see  what  they  are." 

“ As  you  please,”  said  I. 

The  judge  called  hi*  oftlec-lioy,  who  brushed  the  accumulations 
of  dust  from  a big  package  that  lay  on  top  one  of  the  lawyer's 
bookcase*.  Then  we  opened  the  roll. 

The  missing  pictures  of  " Mrs.  Queen  " were  there! 

The  twenty-three  canvases  had  been  taken  from  their  stretcher* 
by  hand*  that  understood  the  art.  and  rolled  with  strip*  of  oiled 
silk  between  each  picture — a material  that  did  not  adhere  to  the 
paint. 

The  judge  was  greatly  surprised  when  1 took  possession  of  the 
" boodle."  and  you  can  iniuginr  my  nuiazrment  wlu*n  I saw  w hat 
we  hud  found.  The  goods  had  ls-rn  there  a year,  while  I had  been 
searching  New  York.  London,  Chicago,  and  Haris  for  them, 

The  paintings  were  returned  to  the  jewellers,  thn-  week  later 
I read  a wonderful  account  of  a reception  given  by  " Mrs.  Queen.” 
in  which  the  splendor  of  her  art-gallery  was  effusively  dwelt 
upon.  She  never  knew  her  property  had  been  lost,  and  will 
learn  tl»c  fact  for  the  first  time  when  she  sees  this  article. 
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LADY  KITTY  ASHE 
THE  STAGE 

BY  C RACE  GEORGE 

Who  plays  the  leading  role  of  “Kitty"  in  the  dramatization  of 
Mrs.  Ward's  novel,  “The  Marriage  of  William  Ashe” 


kXK  naturally  Hnds  it  difficult 
to  impersonal  u character 
that  is  not  congenial:  but  in 
the  case  of  Lady  Kitty  A'hr 
w that  obstacle,  at  any  rate.  < 
does  not  exist.  I like  Kitty  Aithr.  Ilgf* 
is  a personality  into  which  "one  rt»h 
enter  with  enthusiasm.  Its  scope  and 
variety  nuikr  it  a inoet  interesting  other  self.  Lady  Kitty  never 
does  what  is  expected  of  her.  and  yet  in  her  own  way  I feel  that 
►he  is  consistent.  She  is  charmingly  independent,  and  in  that 
sense,  at  least,  is  true  to  herself.  There  is  a keen  nrtistie  pleasure 
in  attempting  to  impersonate  n charu'-ter  so  alive  with  surprise* 
us  that  of  lAtdy  Killy.  Apropos  of  A' iffy"*  unexpectedness.  I am 
led  to  speak  «>f  another  reason  why  I am  peculiarly  drawn  to  her. 
That  is  liecause  she  is  so  at  odds  with  the  people  around 
her.  I can  understand  the  rebellion  in  her  heart  toward  a 

lot  of  penplr  who  were  no  worse  than  4 bey  should  have  been. 
To  feel  ho|M>lesaly  different  from  those  with  whom  one  must  asso- 
ciate is  hard  enough  for  any  woman  to  hear,  ami  disapproval  al- 
ways goes  with  it.  I try  In  understand  how  hard  it  was  for  Kitty 
Ankc,  with  her  high-strung  nature.  Isn't  there  something  brave, 
too,  in  her  sense  of  humor,  that  could  not  always  be  staid  and 
proper  ? 

Of  course.  Kitty  was  not  really  to  blame.  She  inherited  some 
traits  that  exjdained  her  behavior.  Still.  I do  not  think  the  book, 
or  play,  is  a ” study  in  heredity.''  as  it  has  l*'cn  called.  It  would 
lie  better  to  call  it  a study  of  character.  Kilty,  it  i*  true,  speaks 
of  something  amiss  with  her  head  — she  has  " overpowering 
fancies";  but  William  Anhe  desires  her  for  her  heart,  and  one 
knows  that  her  heart  is  true.  Kilty  does  not  belong  with  the 
decadents  any  more  than  with  tlte  staidly  reapectnblr  set.  She  is 
a brilliant,  cheerful,  light  hearted  creature,  who  would  like  just 
to  keep  on  living  huppilv  without  stopping  to  take  thought  of 
herself.  She  is  too  vivid  for  her  surroundings,  like  a gorgeous 


ON 


butterfly  in  n sombrely  furnished  room 
In  the  midst  of  her  respectable  Eng 
lish  surroundings  she  seems  to  me  al- 
together charming  and  piniinnt.  because 
of  her  daring  and  her  delight  in  ad 
luiuistrring  mock*. 

No  one.  I think,  can  fuil  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  wife  of  M'if/tiiwi  Anhr. 

She  is  very  brave  in  her  unwisdom,  if  one  regard*  it  in  the  proper 
light.  What  is  more,  she  is  womanly  in  her  love  for  her  hus- 
bund,  and  ill  her  desire  to  help  him.  She  does  it  in  the  wrong 
way.  of  course,  hut  that  is  true  to  her  nature.  When  she  writes 
that  shocking  book  about  Lord  Parham,  there  is  really  nothing  on 
the  face  of  it  to  excuse  the  oiitrngcniisnc**  of  the  blunder.  l«Ar 
turns  his  buck  ii|mhi  her  because,  with  his  traditions,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  him  to  do  otherwise. 

There  is  nothing  disagrccuLIc  to  me  in  tlie  character  of  Kitty 
A*hc;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  everything  that  is  attractive.  I 
endeavor  to  think  of  her  past  life  in  ihr  French  convent,  far  from 
the  influence  of  British  respectability,  and  of  the  kind  of  mother 
she  had.  so  as  to  get  the  right  perspective  for  the  part ; but,  to 
my  mind,  she  justifies  herself  by  her  own  personality,  which  is 
attractive,  sincere,  and  impulsive. 

In  making  over  The  Marriage  of  William  Anhr  into  a play,  no 
great  changes  have  been  necessary.  The  playwright  has  kept  to  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  story,  and  the  drama  follows  the  novel  close- 
ly in  the  order  of  events.  An  interesting  point  to  he  noted  is  that  it 
is  made  dear  to  the  auditor  that  Kitty's  going  away  with  t'liffe  is 
no  ordinary  elopement,  lint  that  Kilty  sincerely  lielicves  that  she 
can  Is-,  as  tieoflry  tells  her,  of  Use  to  the  people  of  the  Balkans. 
Incidentally.  It  has  been  thought  necessary  to  lay  stress  u|ton  the 
iiii|Mirtnnt  part  played  liy  t’liffe  in  the  development  of  tlie  action: 
that  lie  is,  almost  from  the  rtart,  the  dominant  factor  in  Kitty'* 
life,  and  the  princi|uil  force  which  moulds  her  destiny,  is  made 
even  more  evident  than  in  the  book. 
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MISS  VIRGINIA  HARNED.  WHO  IS  APPEARING  IN  "LA  BELLE 

MARSEILLAISE" 

1/i/iw  Virginia  II, mini.  ,rh„  i rnn  hint  mm  in  V<  w York  in  Ik,  nrivnl  uf  " Trilby  ” n(  Ik,-  Vim-  I m *<•'»/« in  Theatre.  n/»/«.rr..f 
<Ar  Knicl,  rbtirl;  r Theatre  *<«  V*.r.  infer  J<  in  i'i-  rrr  Bcrion'*  mu  /i/«y.  "k  iftf/c  J/arwri/iaw*,"  thr  wiki  vf  uhtch 
«rr  f«i«cf  in  France  during  Ike  /favluliini 
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Books  aLi\d  Bookmen 


By  J&mes  M^cArthur 


IT  is  deeply  significant  surely  of  a growing  literary  taste  in 
our  country  that  the  two  moat  popular  aucecaaca  of  the  year 
in  American  fiction  are  works  that  depend  as  much  upmi  an 
appreciation  of  artistic  merit  u*  upon  tile  stirring  luntiun 
interest  in  the  story.  Both  The  Conquest  of  Caiman  and  The 
House  of  .Uirlh  make  a dual  demand  upon  intellectual  and  emo- 
tional sympathy.  In  their  ^riil  form  oil*  followed  more  closely 
the  development  of  character  and  situation  in  the  dramatic 
handling  ol  the  human  conflict,  hut  in  book  form  one  became  more 
intensely  alive  to  the  aesthetic  pleasure  of  the  brilliant  wit.  the 
happy  humor,  tlir  lelieity  of  phrase,  the  salient  characterization, 
the  vivid  descriptive  power  and  luminous  diction;  in  a word,  the 
distinction  which  lifts  these  two  bunks  fur  above  the  mass  of 
mediocre  Action  (though  much  of  the  latter  is  of  more  than  or- 
dinary power  and  picturesque  appeal  I.  and  stumps  them  not  only 
as  works  of  a higher  order  of  imagination,  but  us  having  the  au- 
thority and  endowment  of  great  literary  art.  And  in  both  cases  we 
can  trail*  the  springs  of  their 
artistic  impulse  to  a chosen 
field  of  hutuan  study  in  Amer- 
ican life,  in  the  earliest  works 
of  the  authors.  No  less  in  The 
tlrealtr  Inclination  than  in  The 
tl>  it  lie  man  front  Indiana  do  we 
see  the  special  instinct  and  in- 
quiry that  have  culminated  in 
The' House  of  Mirth  and  The 
Coni)ursl  of  Canaan.  In  the 
hooks  that  lie  belwern  there 
may  have  been  a wavering  and 
wandering  from  the  primal  pur 
prise  which  each  bv  u natural 
aptitude  and  fitness  was  des- 
tined to  fulfil:  blit  there  is  evi- 
dent now,  as  we  look  back  from 
their  latest  achievement,  a 
latent  feeling  after  the  one 
thing  needful  to  the  fruition  of 
their  genius,  a steadfastness  in 
their  pursuit  of  the  artistic 
ideal  vouchsafed  to  them  dimly 
in  the  beginning.  There  are 
still  others  to  whom  we  look 
for  the  elevation  and  suste- 
nance of  art  in  Amerieun  let- 
ters, hut  for  the  moment  our 
hopes  and  aspirations  are  cen- 
tred in  these  two  writers,  and 
one  is  prone  to  look  for  n fairer 
superstructure  to  rise  in  the 
future  upon  the  solid  founda- 
tion of  the  present.  Meanwhile 
we  have  these  two  hooks  for  a 
present  joy  and  pride  in  our 
literature. 

No  two  novels  could  la*  more 
dissimilar  in  subject  and  meth- 
od than  these  two  books  by 
Mr.  Booth  Tnrkington  and 
Mrs.  Edith  Wharton.  In  both 
there  is  the  same  artistic  con- 
science at  work,  but  they  are 
widely  separated  by  difference 
of  temperament  and  that  sec- 
tion of  human  society  to  which 
each  has  been  called  as  a min- 
istering agent  of  imaginative 
art.  Mr.  Tnrkington  is.  first 
nf  all.  a romanticist  and  a 
genial  humorist.  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton is  primarily  a realist  and  a 

master  of  satire.  The  effect  in  Mr.  Tnrkington  is  that  of  n cheer- 
ful optimism:  in  Mrs.  Wharton  it  tends  to  a salutary  pessimism: 
Isith  effects  are  the  concomitant  results  of  the  present  «tntc  of  our 
democracy,  where  the  higher  ideals  and  spiritual  need*  of  humanity 
are  lowered  and  diverted  from  the  channels  of  aspiration  hv  the 
materialistic  environment  of  social  ambition,  and  the  a-sihetie 
craving  for  a comfortable  complacency  and  elegance  of  life  en- 
gendered by  the  sudden  rise  of  the  country  to  great  wealth.  The 
sanity  and  truth  of  Mrs.  Wharton’s  relentless  arraignment  of  the 
conditions  which  she  portrays  cannot  Is-  gainsaid;  it  is  the  most 
timely  and  ti-rrihle  commentary  on  the  heartless  ami  rynieal  out- 
come of  a stale  of  things  we  see  all  iilsiut  ns  at  present  that  could 
la-  conceived,  lit  its  insight  and  penetration,  its  dramatic  intensity, 
and  the  shuddering  disclosure  of  the  hollow  mockery  and  sordid 
tragedy  of  them  that  dwell  in  the  Mouse  of  Mirth,  it  appeals  like 
an  inspiration,  and  comes  with  the  authority  of  one  who  is  a seer. 
Thcie  js  no  preaching  or  moralizing,  hut  hi-ncuth  tin-  sound  of  the 
crackling  of  thorns  under  a put  there  rises  an  undercurrent  of 
strong  denunciation  like  the  " Woe,  woe  unto  you  *'  of  the 
prophets.  Never  was  any  society  summoned  to  a sterner  tribunal 
tlinn  in  this  Itook.  There  is  no  effort  on  Mr*.  Wliart*  < to 

subdue  tli inbti*  shadow  lurking  "ii  every  page,  \ r* 

strain!  which  is  It.-r-*  by  right  of  the  artist  rarely  i > - * to 


.1  recent  Portrait 
Author  of  “ The 


darken  the  guy  ami  deism  lire  procession  of  mirth  tliat  goes  heed- 
lessly and  lightly  to  its  doom.  It  is  there  always,  Init  ouly  by 
suggestion,  by  inference,  and  the  tenor  of  the  truth  strikes  home 
the  more  surely  and  awiftly  fur  the  eloquent  silence  of  its  appeal. 

The  pitiful  pathos  and  tragic  issue  of  Lily  Bart*  struggle,  the 
low  mot  a I level  of  her  pitilas*.  self-indulgent*  world,  the  utter  lack 
uf  ideals,  and  at  best  the  petrifying  standards  of  worldly  wisdom 
have  led  many  to  condemn  The  House  of  Mirth  as  depressing  and 
degrading.  For  them  this  is  doubtless  true,  and  it  no  smug 
complacency  and  cant  go  with  their  judgment,  they  may  thunk  God 
for  it.  But  the  judgment  of  those  who  know  when  of* Mrs.  Whar- 
ton writes  compels  respect  and  confidence,  even  if  the  realism  of 
its  art  did  not  convince  us  of  its  truth.  Depressing,  even  de- 
grading. it  may  be;  but  not  Mrs.  Wharton  is  responsible  for  that, 
hut  the  life  which  she  lias  transferred  through  the  potency  of  her 
Imaginative  insight  to  her  pages.  There  is  need  as  there  is  room 
in  oqr  fiction — the  prevailing 
medium  in  literature  to-day— 
for  the  warning  from  a joy- 
less. ineffectual  existence  that 
may  well  be  the  prelude  to  an 
invitation  to  rise  to  a higher 
plane  of  life.  I am  aware  that 
this  question  of  the  absence  of 
idealism  in  the  book  ia  being 
freely  discussed.  Alt  eminent 
woman  novelist  recently  wrote 
me:  "It  seems  to  me  that  she 
create*  a very  high  ideal  by 
her  masterly  presentation  of 
the  absence  of  nil  ideals.  The 
recoil  of  dismay  from  that 
abyss  to  which  she  leads  u* 
throws  us.  somehow  or  other, 
into  the  Promised  Lund."  It 
is  the  revulsion  of  feeling  that 
calls  a halt  and  Irads  us  by 
the  very  instincts  of  spiritual 
srlf-prcM*rvntinn  to  a reorgan- 
ization of  our  life  forces,  when 
we  realize  that  " We  have 
given  our  hearts  away,  a 
sordid  boon!"  It  may  'seem 
as  if  one  were  unduly  dwell- 
ing on  the  ethical  import  of 
the  honk,  hut  in  this  case  it  is 
inevitable,  for  its  ethical  sig- 
nificance is  inseparable  from 
the  human  interest  of  the  talc. 
The  House  of  Mirth  is  but 
neighlior  to  the  House  of 
Mourning,  and  the  human 
tragedy  being  enacted  under 
cover  of  the  fleeting  dunce  of 
the  hours  conducted  by  the 
Comir  Muse  is  "as  terrible 
and  beautiful  and  earnest  as 
Life  und  Death!"  For  the 
rest — for  Mrs.  Wharton’s  re- 
markable and  distinguished 
|M>vvers  as  a writer,  nothing  re- 
main* to  lie  added  to  what  has 
already  been  said.  As  a nov- 
elist she  stands  alone;  there  is 
none  to  compare  with  her.  and 
her  plan*  is  with  the  foremost 
exponents  of  cultivated  Amer- 
ican life  in  fiction. 


of  Edith  W harton 
House  of  Mirth  ” 


It  is  little  more  than  six 
years  ago  that  I was  privileged 
to  hail  The  I {renter  Inrlinalion  in  words  that  one  remembers  with 
•.elf  gratification.  As  their  significance  tears  a*  pertinently  on 
her  work  to-day  ns  it  did  then,  I am  tempted  to  recall  one 

I hi  usage:  "If  we  were  to  single  out  one  book  from  those  that 
iave  been  published  this  sea-mi  ( 18110)  as  exhibiting  in  the  high- 
est degree  that  rare  creative  power  called  literary  genius,  we  should 
name  The  tlrratrr  Inrlinalion.  hv  Edith  Wharton.  . . . Not  only 
ha-  Mrs.  Wharton  brought  to  these  stories  a remarkable  power  of 
insight  and  imagination,  hut  the  phase  of  life  in  America  which 
she  has  chosen  for  treatment  may  la*  said  to  lie  altogether  new 
in  her  hands.  Her  work  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  know 
that  the  process  by  which  her  result*  are  reached  have  been  gainrvl 
largely  through  intuition  and  sympathy.  One  would  almost  im- 
agine in  reading  these  stories  that  the  author  must  have  suf- 
fered and  gone  deep  into  life  in  order  to  bring  up  from  its  depths 
*uch  knowledge  of  the  world  as  is  disclosed  in  her  page*.  And 
yet  this  i*  far  from  being  the  cose."  Mrs.  Wharton  was  born  in 
New  York,  and  on  hntli  *i«|e*  she  cornea  of  old  New  York  stock, 
her  mother  being  n Bhiiirlundrr.  She  bus  travelled  a great  deal, 
especially  in  Italy.  Both  Mrs.  Wharton  and  her  husband  are  pas- 
sionately fond  of  animals,  mid  have  tarn  for  years  the  moving 
-pirit s in  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  in 
1 1 bode  Island. 
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THE  EVILS  OF 


WHETHER  for  g»**l  or  for  ill,  intercollegiate  athletics 
is  to-day  the  m'»>l  powerful  social  inllm-ncc  in  the  life 
of  the  Eastern  college.  Its  influence  tor  good  in  the 
development  of  the  undergraduate  is  more  decisive  than 
that  of  any  other  factor  except  the  intellectual  leader- 
ship of  high-minded  teachers.  Its  influence  for  evil  is  hemming  so 
apparent  in  the  form*  of  unfairness,  untruthfulnesg,  and  brutality 
as  to  threaten  the  most  vital  interests  of  the  college  training. 

This  contrast  of  the  good  ami  the  evil  come*  out  most  clearly  in 
a “ big"  game  of  footbull,  such  as  I saw  during  the  last  season.  It 
was  a glorious  contest — one  of  those  battles  in  which,  with  teams 
almost  wiual  in  strength,  the  stronger  fights  its  way.  plunge  by 
plunge,  through  the  opposing  line,  often  thrown  t«ack,  but  still 
fighting  on,  keen,  remorseless,  persistent;  while  the  weaker  leant, 
doomed  from  the  start,  simply  will  not  Ik-  beaten  till  the  finish, 
hoping  to  the  lust  for  victory.  The  joy  of  that  struggle  is  wilh  me 
vet;  the  power  of  the  winners,  the  gullantry  of  the  loser*,  the 
loyalty  of  the  boys  who  cheered  their  fellows  in  victory  or  defeat 
Ami  when,  at  the  end,  the  men  of  the  losing  eollcge  gathered  to- 
gether on  the  stands  and  cheered  their  players  one  by  one,  and 
finally,  with  laired  heads,  sang  the  song  of  their  Alma  Mater,  they 
and  we  had  an  experience  worth  the  having.  Those  Isiys  may  not 
have  known  what  ideal  it  was  they  were  cheering,  hut  it  was  some 
" ideal.”  and  they  were  bcltrr  for  the  worship  of  it. 

But  as  we  went  from  the  field  a friend  la-gan  to  a*k  me  ques- 
tions. “ Do  you  consider  that  sport  healthy  and  normal  V'  lie 
asked.  “Did  you  see  the  slugging T Did  you  notice  that  tin*  laiys 
were  cheering  to  drown  out  the  other  team's  signals?  Is  it  true 
that  there  were  men  on  each  team  who  had  no  right  to  play,  under 
the  rules?  Do  the  students  condone  and  encourage  evasion  of  the 
rules?  Is  it  true  that  preparatory-school  players  are  attracted  to 
the  colleges  by  ‘inducements'?  Aren't  there  lots  of  other  evils?” 
And  when  to  all  these  questions  I had  reluctantly  assented,  lie  de- 
manded: “Why,  then,  do  you  college  men  |>cnnit  such  things;  why 
don't  you  stop  athletics  altogether?  Isn’t  it  la-tter  to  have  no 
games  at  all  than  to  have  them  at  the  lost  of  fairness  and  honesty?” 
Before  such  questions  as  these  the  jov  and  inspiration  of  intercol- 
legiate athletics  disappear.  This  certainly  is  true — whatever  the 
value  of  athletics,  the  evils  of  the  present  situation  nre  simply  in- 
tolerable. 

First,  then,  why  should  we  have  intercollegiate  competition  at 
all?  So  far  as  football,  baseball,  and  rowing  nre  concerned,  it  is 
nrithrr  gisid  exercise  nor  gmsl  fun  for  the  participants.  The  train- 
ing to  which  the  men  are  subjected  i*  far  too  severe  and  pro- 
longed to  be  good  exercise  for  a student,  (lames  within  the  col- 
lege, games  between  classes,  dormitories,  fraternities — these  nre 
far  better  forms  of  exercise  from  the  standpoint  of  health  and 
fun  than  is  intereollegiutr  competition.  These  game*  should  be  de- 
veloped and  facilities  should  he  provided  for  them.  But  the  value 
of  intercollegiate  competition  i«  quite  distinct  from  theirs — a value 
which  justifies  the  sacrifice  of  fun.  of  time,  of  strength,  and  even, 
to  some  extent,  of  health.  It  is  the  value  of  furnishing  a dominant 
social  interest,  of  fusing  together  the  members  of  a college  com- 
munity, of  developing  a college  democracy,  of  creating  a “college 
spirit.”  The  importance  of  this  service  np|H-ur»  from  several  point* 
of  view. 

In  the  first  place,  the  service  is  one  which  no  other  factor  in  col- 
lege life  can  render.  Nothing  else  can  *o  get  hold  of  the  spirit 
of  the  college  as  the  physical  struggle  of  an  intercollegiate  game. 
It  is  war;  it  is  conflict — a trial  of  -kill,  of  strength,  of  endurance, 
in  which  the  chosen  champions  of  either  group  go  forth  to  battle 
for  the  glory  of  Alma  Muter.  What  our  young  men  glory  in  is 
war — the  war  of  muscle  and  wit.  the  fighting  of  chosen  athletes 
for  supremacy.  Nothing  el*«*  enn  so  appeal  to  the  imagination  of 
a body  of  young  Americans, 

Again,  a common  conflict  with  n common  foe  is  of  value  In  its 


demand  for  cooperation,  for  leadership,  for  subordination,  for  self- 
sacrifice  ami  self-control — the  virtues  of  a democracy.  It  is  good 
training  for  the  |M*>r  man  and  the  rich  to  find  themselves 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  whether  in  the  field  or  on  the  stands — 
comrades  in  a common  cause.  Athletic  competition  tends  to  keep 
the  persona!  life  of  the  whole  student  laxly  sane  and  pure.  Those 
who  are  out  of  touch  with  student  life  often  fail  to  realize  just 
what  it  means  to  bring  together  in  college  dormitories  five  hun- 
dred or  a thousand  boys.  At  a time  when  the  physical  tempta- 
tions liegin  to  reveal  themselves  and  when  the  restraint*  of  home 
life  are  wholly  withdrawn,  it  is  worth  something  that  the  mere 
excellencies  of  the  Imdy  should  la*  exalted.  It  is  worth  something 
that  within  the  very college  spirit”  itself  there  should  be  es- 
tablished admiration  for  strength  of  body,  for  the  conservation  and 
development  of  the  physical  powers. 

Now  what  are  the  evils  of  the  situation? 

In  the  first  place,  college  teams  do  not  fairly  represent  their 
colleges.  To  offer  mi  outsider  as  your  representative  is  not  only  n 
lie,  but  it  is  also  destruction  of  true  sport.  But  this  is  just  what 
our  colleges  are  doing.  From  the  "urging”  of  prcparatory-Bchool 
athlete*  to  the  outright  hiring  of  players,  this  practice  is  prevalent 
throughout  the  Eastern  institution*.  There  i*  not  an  Eastern  col- 
lege. important  in  athletics,  which  does  not  make  a more  or  less 
systematic  canvas*  of  the  schools.  In  some  of  the  institutions 
thousand*  of  dollars  arc  expended  annunllv  in  the  work  of  se- 
curing for  the  trams  men  who  have  no  right  to  play  on  them  what- 
ever TbiB  i*  an  evil  harmful  alike  to  the  senoolboy  and  to  the 
eollcge  man.  It  is  growing  steadily  year  by  year,  und  little  has 
been  lone  to  check  it. 

A second  evil,  which  has  caused  much  public  comment  of  late, 
is  the  evasion  of  rules.  If  games  are  to  Ih*  played  there  must 
obviously  la-  some  agreement  between  the  competitors  as  to  the 
Condition*  of  the  contest.  It  is  a lamentable  fact  that  these  agree- 
ments are  not  kept  with  loyalty  n*>r  even  with  honesty.  There  is 
not  an  Eastern  college  in  which  the  “ professional  ” rule  has  not 
hern  broken  again  and  again  in  recent  years.  In  ninny  of  the  col- 
leges the  students  do  not  wish  to  see  this  rule  enforced,  and  they 
condone  and  encourage  the  lying  by  which  it  is  evaded.  The  same 
evil  presents  itself  in  the  evasion  of  rules  of  play.  The  players  arc 
tauglit  by  their  conches  to  win.  and  they  nre  encouraged  and  di- 
rected to  win  hv  unfair  mean*  if  fair  means  fail.  The  war  is  made 
rral  i r»ir,  and  the  generous  rivalry  of  u friendly  contest  is  lo*t 
from  sight  in  the  spirit  which  Die*  to  “rattle  the  pitcher,"  to 
“ put  a good  man  out  of  the  game,”  to  “ block  a runner,”  nr  to 
drown  the  signals  l>v  well-timed  cheering.  Such  tactic*  are  mean 
and  ungenerous.  In  their  pettiness  they  nre  often  more  distressing 
than  del  H>c  rate  unfairness  and  deceit. 

The  third  und  most  fundamental  evil  is  a misapprehension  of 
the  place  of  athletics  in  college  life.  After  all.  athletics  is  sim- 
ply one  of  the  student  activities.  It  i*  more  important  than  the 
otherB  in  social  value,  but  mil  essentially  different  from  them  in 
any  respect.  In  these  recent  yearn,  however,  it  ha*  been  exalted 
in  ii  place  in  the  general  university  policy — it.  has  become  a mcihod 
n f n«trrrfMii»ff.  Winning  teams  pay.  we  are  told;  they  attract  stu- 
dents, and  with  more  students  come  better  athletics,  and  so  the 
fume  and  welfare  of  Alma  Mater  are  assured.  In  this  scheme  of 
athletics  the  aim  must  be  not  dean,  manly  sport,  but  victories. 
This  is  the  evil  which  is  meat  fundamental,  u»o-i  subtle.  mn«t.  dan- 
gerous of  all.  t'ntil  this  evil  i»  done  away  with  little  will  la?  ac- 
complished in  the  purifying  of  the  athletic  system. 

Whatever  the  faults  of  the  American  student,  the  teal  source  of 
athletic  evil*  i«  not  to  lie  found  in  his  character.  It  lies  rather  in  a 
system  of  athletic  control  which  has  taken  from  the  student  the 
management  of  hi*  own  game*  In  most  of  the  institutions  the  di- 
rection of  athletics  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a Isiiird.  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  the  faculty,  alumni,  and  undergrad- 
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nates  in  equal  number*,  and  appointed,  wholly 
or  in  |«rt.  by  the  trustee*  of  the  university. 
The  theoretical  defects  of  this  system  are 
obvious.  It  wait  t Kitted  upon  the  principle 
that  the  HtudrntM  cannot  be  trusted  to  man- 
age their  own  con  tents.  Hut  if  this  were  true 
it  would  follow,  not  that  we  should  impose 
fuirnesH  upon  them,  but  that  the  games 
should  Is*  stopped  altogether.  Again,  the 
system  makes  no  adequate  provision  for  in* 
tereollegiate  cooperation  iu  the  management 
of  games.  It  Ii«h  been  blind  to  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  all  sport,  that  there 
shall  be  mutual  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion between  competitors  for  the  keeping  of 
such  spree  moots  ns  arc  necessary  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  sport.  It  is  curious  to  see  how 
these  defects  in  theory  have  revealed  them- 
selves in  the  practical  working  of  the  sys- 
tem, so  that  it  hss  perpetuated  and  increased 
the  evils  it  wss  intendin’!  to  destroy. 

The  first  practical  defect  of  the  system  is 
its  inefficiency.  How.  for  example,  is  the 
professional  rule  to  be  enforced?  Practically 
all  that  a faculty  member  can  do  to  secure 
enforcement  is  to  ask  each  candidate  the 
direct  question.  " Arc  you  eligible  for  the 
team  under  the  rules?" 

Why  Students  Answer  Falsely 

If  it  be  a«ke<!  why  the  students  lie  in 
replying  to  this,  the  answer  inn  la*  found. 
In  the  ordinary  undergraduate  scheme  of 
morality  any  faculty  rule  may  be  broken  and 
the  punishment  evaded  under  two  conditions: 
First,  if  the  rule  lacks  adequate  enforcement, 
so  that  “everybody  beaks  it  ” ; and.  second, 
if  the  rule  itself  seems  ewM-ntinllv  unfair  nnd 
unjust.  The  fulfilment  of  the  first  condi- 
tion 1 have  heard  described  in  the  words  of 
one  of  the  cleanest  boys  I have  ever  known. 
He  said:  “Before  I came  to  college  they 
told  me  it  would  la-  all  right,  hut  when  I 
came  out  for  the  team  and  found  that  ques- 
tion staring  me  in  the  fare  I couldn't  stand 
it.  and  I left  the  squud.  Hut  then  1 heard 
that  the  fellows  I had  played  with  during 
the  summer  were  all  out  for  other  college 
teams,  and  so  I went  back.  I’m  sorry  I did 
it.”  He  bad  done  wrong,  and  he  knew  it. 
But  hi*  moral  iniquity  was  not  equal  to 
that  of  the  system  which  forced  the  situa- 
tion upon  him  by  making  a rule  with  no 
adequate  provision  for  its  enforcement. 

The  mrond  condition  is  also  amply  ful- 
filled. Many  of  the  players  are  in  need  of 
money,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  them  fair 
that  they  Is*  debarred  from  college  teams  br- 
cause  of  their  earning  monry  by  athletic 
skill.  Blit,  more  than  this,  while  the  faculty 
member  is  asking.  “ flaw  you  been  paid 
for  playing  elsewhere?"  alumni  and  under- 
graduates are  asking.  “ What  will  you  charge 
to  play  for  us?”  One  can  hardly  expert 
clear  moral  vision  from  a boy  who  is  for- 
bidden to  accept  hia  board  for  playing  in  the 
summer,  but  who-  is  offered  the  managership 
of  an  eating  el  lib  or  a scorecard  privilege 
worth  hundreds  of  dollars  for  playing  on  the 
college  team.  The  lioy  is  not  a natural  liar. 
Bui  the  whole  situation  seems  to  him  a farce. 
A second  practical  indictment  of  the  pres- 
ent system  U that  is  has  done  more  to  cause 
misapprehension  regarding  the  place  of  nth* 
let ic*  than  ha*  any  other  factor. 

Undergraduate  Control  Advised 

Now.  what  is  to  lie  done?  The  under- 
graduates should  be  given  control  of  their 
own  games.  It  should  la*  recognized  that  if 
tlii-*  cannot,  la*  done  the  justification  fur  the 
existence  of  the  games  is  gone.  None  but 
undergraduates  should  lie  allowed  to  play 
Upon  the  tenius.  Men  in  the  graduate  and 
professional  department-  have  no  proper 
place  in  college  life  in  the  sense  in  whic-li 
that  life  needs  athletics:  they  are  “out- 
siders.” and  have  no  right  to  **  represent  ” 
the  college.  Neither  graduate*  nor  pro- 
fessional roaches  -hou  Id  have  any  part  in 
the  ma imgc me nt  or  coaching  of  teams. 

11m*  attitude  of  the  faculty  should  la*  ex- 
»«“*!>  the  wi  me  u«  tow  aril  other  student 
activities.  It  should  take  no  active  part  in 
athletic  affairs,  hut  should  preserve  its  own 
ultimate  authority  over  all  college  enter- 
pri-i-s.  It  should  provide  for  careful  super- 
vision of  nthletio  finance*.  It  should  reeng- 
niz’-  the  fact  Ihst  at  present  athletics  is 
tnking  altogether  too  much  of  the  time  of 
i he  players  and  mnnngcr*.  and  should  so 
i 'dure  Hu-  M-he< niles  of  games  a*  to  bring 


I the  situation  within  the  limits  of  under- 
! graduate  time  nnd  wi-doni.  In  general,  it 
must  keep  the  proper  balance  between  ath- 
letic and  other  student  activities,  and  must 
hold  before  the  student  the  ideals  of  clean, 
honest,  generous  sport. 

The  one  practical  movement  needed  is  the 
formation  of  a general  board  of  undergrad- 
uate representatives  of  the  Eastern  colleges 
to  take  full  charge  of  the  athletic  situation. 
Such  un  action  would  lie  theoretically  sound 
in  it*  recognition  of  principle*  and  it  would 
be  efficient  iu  practical  ndinini*l ration.  It 
would  give  for  the  first  time  a definite  scheme 
of  intercollegiate  cooperation;  it  would  ren- 
der evasion  impt>*Hjble  by  pltu-ing  control 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  know  the  facta; 
it  would  appeal  to  the  student  sense  of  loy- 
alty to  a voluntary  agreement;  it  would 
call  upon  one  of  the  strongest  elements  of 
the  character  of  the  American  youth— the 
sence  of  efficiency  and  personal  responsibility 
for  hia  enterprise. 


Rossini’s  Opinion 

lx  the  days  when  Rossini  was  at  the 
height  of  his  fame  an  unknown  young  com- 
poser brought  him  a manuscript  to  look 
over. 

“ What  is  it?"  said  the  composer  of 

William  Tell.” 

" It's — it’s  a funeral  march  in  memory  of 
Weber,”  stammered  the  young  aspirant. 

Rossini  set  the  music  up  before  him  on  I 
the  piano,  and  read  it  through  rapidly; 
then  he  turned  bruNqiic-ly  and  handed  it  I 
back  to  its  owner. 

“Humph!”  he  growled.  "It  would  have 
been  belter  if  you  had  died  and  Weber  had 
| written  the  funeral  march." 


A tone*  to  Moran**  — Mu  WntiLow'c  Soothing  Si»ct 
•houM  *1w*r*  1»  u*rd  fix  child  rm  tecthmc  It  »oothe«  the 
clilVl  aodca*  tha  rum*,  niter*  »l  pain,  cure*  wind  cohe  and  1* 
the  best  reined T far  dterrhnw  — Mi/e.J 


DESSERTS 

•C*  faaAf  *all  qnirldy  peeper nd  when  Bo*p*V*  E»cir.  B*t»r> 
CoMTsaMBP  Uiu  U need  Aheayi  he**  e supple  on  hand  end 
« far  tbe  nacipceSed  run!  Scad  foe  Recipe  Hook.  >o* 

llud son  htrvM,  New  Vork.— (AifeJ 


Style  and  workmanship  appeal  to 
the  man  of  discriminating  judgment. 
The  good  opinion  formed  by  firft 
acquaintance  is  confirmed  by  the 
soundest  test  that  can  be  applied 
to  footwear — the  test  of  wear. 

Style  Book  ehow*  -»  fit  for  every 
foot."  Seiad  for  It. 

Mo*!  -lyle*  veil  for  *5.00 

Florsheim  & Company 

CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 
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P**o'*  CVS*  will  cor*  your  couflti,  relie**  *or**MS*  of  tike 
sad  Mp  difficult  breathing— M*  J 

TUB  BEST ALL-ROUND  FAMILY  LINIMENT!* "BROWN’S  1 
HOUSEHOLD  PANACEA."  at  rrnu  * bottle  — |A<fe.|  I 


THE  “COFFEE  HEART." 


It  Is  as  Dangerous  as  the  Tobacco  or  Whisky 
Heart. 

“Coffee  heart"  is  common  to  manv  coffee  users, 
and  ia  liable  to  mod  tbe  owner  to  Ins  nr  her  long  ' 
home  if  the  drug  is  persisted  in.  You  can  run  :#l  ' 
or  40  yards  and  find  out  if  your  heart  is  troubled.  1 
A lady  wlto  was  once  a victim  of  the  ” coffee 
heart"  writes  from  Oregon: 

“I  have  been  an  habitual  user  of  coffee  all  my 
life,  and  have  suffered  Very  much  in  recent  years 
from  ailment*  which  I became  satisfied  were 
directly  due  to  the  poison  iu  the  beverage,  such  as 
torpid  liver  and  indigent  ion,  which  in  turn  made 
my  complexion  blotdjy  and  muddy. 

“Then  my  heart  became  affected.  It  wouki 
l>cat  most  rapidly  just  after  I drank  rnv  coffee, 
and  go  below  normal  n*  the  coffee  effect  wore  off. 
Sometimes  my  pulse  would  go  an  high  ns  137  I tents 
to  the  minute.  My  family  were  greatly  alarmed 
at  my  condition,  and  at  last  mother  persuaded  me 
to  begin  the  Ufa;  of  Pcwtum  Food  Coffee. 

“I  gave  up  the  old  coffee  entirely  and  absolute* 
Iv.  and  made  Postuni  my  sole  table  leverage. 
This  was  ti  montlts  ago.  and  nil  my  ills,  the  in- 
digestion. inactive  liver,  and  rickety  In-art  action 
have  passed  away,  and  mv  complexion  has  lie- 
come  clear  ami  natural.  The  improvement  set  in 
very  soon  after  I made  the  change,  just  as  soon  ns 
thr  coffee  poison  had  time  to  work  out  of  my 
system. 

”My  husband  has  also  l»ceii  great  I v benefited 
by  the  use  of  Po-Uutu.  and  we  find  that  a simple  ‘ 
breakfast  with  Postum  i«  as  satisfying  and  more  f 
strengthening  than  the  old  lieavier  meal  we  used  1 
to  have  with  the  other  kind  of  coffee  ” Name  I 
given  bv  Post  uni  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

There's  a reason.  Read  the  little  book,  “The 
Bond  to  Wcllvillc,”  in  pkgs. 


jyflANY  wise  club  stewards  find 
it  more  satisfactory  to  serve 
CLUB  COCKTAILS  instead  of 
guesswork  kind. 

No  guesswork  cocktail  can  pre- 
sent so  perfect  a result  as  CLUB 
COCKTAILS.  The  choicest  of 
liquors,  their  exquisite  propor- 
tions and  the  necessary  ageing 
make  CLUB  brand  the  cocktail 
par  excellence. 

Just  strain  through  cracked  ice. 

Seven  kinds — Manhattan,  Mar- 
tini, Vermouth,  Whiskey,  Holland 
Gin,  Tom  Gin  and  York. 

G.  F.  HEU8LEIN  & BRO„Sok  Proprietors 

Hartford  New  York  London 
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ems  want  All  tui  faui.^  Q 


C.Rlh  SEIHt  A.ljlH  FAILS' 

lion.  tk»M  bj  dni*irt-i» 
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nnd  Liquor  Habit  cured  In  lO  loCOcUr* 
No  par  till  carwl.  Write 

1>K.  J.  L.  MEI’HKNS  C«~ 
Kept.  ff?.  leliRiion,  Obi©. 
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Music 

By  Lawrence  Oilman 

Tnr.  thlnl  wumid  of  opera  at  the  Metro- 
politan under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Heinrich 
Conned  was  oj>enrd  on  Monday,  Noveni* 
tier  20.  with  a nerfnrmanro  of  Punch ielli'a 
••  Ijt  Uioronda,"  which  nerved  last  wu*on  aa 
Mr.  Conricd's  piiVr  r ir  rVm'afanr*'.  The  nrt*- 
«ion  was.  ns  is  the  usual  case  with  oiwning 
nights  at  the  Metropolitan,  more  notable  for 
its  brilliancy  as  a spectacle  than  for  Its 
artistic  importance.  Madame  Nordlea, 
Mudanw  llomer.  Caruso,  and  IManqon  re- 
|H*nted  their  familiar  impersonations;  Mr. 
S«-otti,  who  was  new  in  the  rOle  of  Bnrnabn, 
whs  iis  admirable  as  he  alwuya  Is.  Arturo 
Vijma.  who.  ns  conductor,  docs  all  that  ia 
possible  f«*r  Pottohlelll'a  empty  nnd  melo- 
dramatic music,  again  directed  the  per- 
formance. 

**  Tho  Quean  of  Shaba  ” 

An  event  of  more  artistic  consequence  waa 
the  revival  on  November  22.  the  second 
night  of  the  season,  of  Goldmark's  " Die 
Kr.nigin  von  Salta."  The  work  was  virtually 
it  novelty,  at  least  to  the  younger  generation 
of  opera-goers,  for  it  had  not  been  given 
in  New  York  for  fifteen  years.  The  opera 
itself  dates  from  the  early  seventies.  “I 
have  hud  the  great  misfortune."  wrote  Gold- 
mark  to  Hansliek.  the  eminent  Viennese 
critic,  “ to  compose  an  opera.  Hut  the  depth 
of  such  n misfortune  tan  be  plumbed  only 
by  those  who  have  tried  to  get  one  pro- 
duced." After  continued  and  vexatious  de- 
lays. a performance  was  finally  brought 
a limit,  and  the  work  was  produced  at  the 
I mix-rial  Opera.  Vienna,  on  March  10,  1R75, 
under  the  direction  of  WHHuin  Gericke. 

Whether  the  work  is  worth  the  elaborate 
revival  which  Mr.  Cottrird  has  given  it  1b 
open  to  some  dehate.  Unquestionably  It 
constitutes  a picturesque  and  vivid  specta- 
cle; for.  while  hnving  many  of  the  ear- 
marks of  the  modern  music-drama.  It  by 
no  means  disdains  the  more  obvious  appeal 
of  conventional  opera.  There  are  concerted 
numbers  in  abundance;  arins  that  dwell 
lovingly  uimn  concluding  phrases,  spectacu- 
lar groupings,  two  bullets,  and  bountiful 
op[»ort unities  for  scenic  display.  In  the 
main,  however,  the  music  adheres  cloocly  to 
the  spirit  of  the  text,  nnd  there  is  not  a 
little  in  the  score  I hut  is  truthfully  dramatic 
and  significant.  It  displays,  too,  all  of 
Goldmark's  familiar  Orientalism,  his  love  of 
sumptuous  orchestral  color,  his  extravnganee 
of  expression.  He  leans  heavily  upon  Wag- 
ner. though  lie  has  nothing  of  that  master's 
fineness  and  profundity  of  emotion.  One 
feels  a prevailing  superficiality,  despite  the 
glow  and  brilliancy  of  the  music;  and  murh 
of  the  score  sounds  worn  and  lianal.  It  Is, 
on  the  whole,  well  performed  at  the  Metro- 
politan. Miss  Walker  makes  an  effective 
(Jurtn,  Knote  is  an  excellent  .tuiuf,  Van 
llony  is  an  impressive  and  sonorous  Solonwn, 
Hlu»*  is  an  admirable  High  Briml,  and  Mr. 
Hertz  gives  a finely  wrought  nnd  dramatic 
rinding  of  the  score.  The  weak  spot  in  the 
cast  is  the  Nulamith  of  Miss  Marie  Itappold 
— an  impersonation  which  as  yet  lacks  con- 
viction and  authority. 

Str&UM  and  tho  Boaton  Orchestra. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  began  its 
twentieth  season  in  New  York  on  Novem- 
ln»r  It  at  Carnegie  Hall.  Mr.  Orricke  con- 
ducting. Mr.  Heinrich  Warnke.  the  orches- 
tra’s new  first  'cellist.  ap|ieured  as  soloist, 
playing  Dvorak's  concerto.  Opus  l(M.  in  a 
dignified,  artistic,  and  entirely  competent 
style,  although  with  no  remarkable  display 
of  virtuosity.  The  concert  was  rhiefiy  nota- 
ble in  that  it  furnished  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  Hichard  Strauss's  tone-poem.  "Tod 
nnd  Vr-rk  lit  rung."  for  the  first  time  in  al- 
most two  years.  Mr.  Gericke  has  given  ti* 
more  moving  performances  of  *'  Tod  und 
Verkin  rung.  His  reading  on  November  !t 

Hocmed  deficient  in  the  eloquence  with  which 
he  has  proven  that  he  knows  how  to  invest 
it.  It  i«  music  that  must  convey  irresistibly 
the  emotions  of  terror,  pity,  and  exaltation, 
or  it  fails  of  ita  Intended  effect.  Th.-r 
emotion*  have  h»en  uttered  In  the  m.*»le 
with  incomparable  poignancy,  and  Mr. 
Oerieke  and  the  Boston  Orchestra  kium*  Imw 
t<>  make  them  manifest  if  they  « .11. 


Lea  & Perrins’ 
Sauce 

THE  ORIGINAL  WORCESTERSHIRE 

The  Peerless 
Seasoning 

Soma  appetites  need  to  be 
tempted.  Dishes  which  are 
ordinarily  flat  and  tasteless 
may  be  made  just  the  reverse 
by  proper  seasoning.  Soups, 
Fish,  Roasts,  Gravies,  Salads, 
etc.,  are  given  a delicious 
flavor  by  adding 
LEA  4 PERRINS’  SAUCE. 
No  other  *•  just  as  good.” 

/•fen  DuftcM  *|M«,  N««  ¥•«*. 


Infancy  and  Childhood  FRANCES  FiSHER  WOOD 

A valuable  book  thnt  should  be  in  every  home.  fi.oo 
HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS.  FRANKLIN  SQUARE.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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The  Evolution  of  a Vast  Industry 

By  Charles  Winans 


Chapter  IV 


MIEN  G.  K.  Swift  stepped  into 
the  on t tie- buying  arena  in  Chi- 
cago, thirty  ye-urs  ago,  In;  found 
rivals  in  the  field  who  wore  not 
lightly  to  be  disposed  of.  A 
iimn  who  built  up  one  of  the 
greatest  bud  non  fabrics  in 
Americu.  once  said  that 
when  u person  was  fully 
convinced  that  he  had  done 
his  level  best  on  n job,  that 
he  had  put  inta  that  job 
every  atom  of  force  there 
was  in  hint,  would  always 
find  lie  could  let  out  a fow 
links  more  if  he  got  a good 
bell  or  so  over  the  head 
with  a club.  Ci.  F.  Swift,  when  he  begun  operations  in  Chicago, 
pot  the  licit  a with  the  club,  and  lie  let  out  reserve  links  he  did  not 
himself  know  that  he  had.  The  whacks  over  the  head  brought  the 
water  to  his  eyes,  but  the  water  cleared  his  vision.  He  began  to 
gtasp  things  from  the  continental,  us  opposed  to  the  Massachu- 
setts and  western  New  York  point  of  view.  Men  who  had  got  on 
the  ground  just  ahead  of  him  hud  already  gone  through  the  optical 
transition.  Like  him.  they’  were  men  who  had  back  of  them  the 
tremendous  propulsive  power  of  the  N'cw  England  farm-bred  type. 
Besides  this  they  had  his  own  quick  Yankee  intelligence,  and  hi®  own 
capacity  for  broad  grasp  of  broad  problems  and  hruud  situations. 

Swift  all  his  life  had  worked  like  a high-pressure  steam-engine. 
Yet  he  found  out  he  had  never  known  what  work  really  was  until 
lie  got  to  Chicago.  Competition  in  cattle-buying  was  not  a whit 
sharper  then  Ilian  it  is  now.  The  only  difference  is  thut  then  it 
was  more  concentrated.  There  was.  every  day.  an  increasing  short- 
age of  elbow-room.  Hence  the  scrambling  and  the  squeezing  were 
fiercer.  The  problem  was  more  complicated,  too.  The  element  of 
railroad  transportation  facilities  was  a more  uncertain  element — 
injected  a factor  of  nicer  judgment  into  the  calculation  of  buying 
and  selling  at  a profit. 

Of  course,  thirty  years  ago.  the  Western  market  transactions 
were  a flea  bite  compared  with  what  they  are  now.  The  Cliicagu 
stock-yards  of  then  would  Is-  a mere  farm  cattle-pen  compared  with 
the  yards  a mile  long  by  half  a mile  wide  that  exist  to  day.  Then 
the  whole  thing  was  in  a nut-shell.  You  could  ace  the  whole  opera- 
tion of  things  in  a few  hours  of  observation.  You  might  spend  a 
week  at  it  now  and  come  out  with  little  lietter  than  a confused 
jumble  in  your  head.  If  you  were  told  that  all  that  vast  chaotic 
Chicago  stock -yard  turmoil  was  in  reality  the  orderly  working  of 
n vast  machine  of  comiietilive  commerce,  you  would  have  to  Mieve 
it.  because  it  is  so.  But  it  would  remain  chaotic  turmoil  to  the 
lay  mind  just  the  same. 

’The  evolution  of  the  great  American  Meat  Industry,  with  which 
the  evolution  of  (J.  K.  Swift  i*  so  closely  identified  that  it  serve*  as 
a convenient  illustration,  is  so  vast,  in  a word,  at  its  present-day 
development  that  the  oiieration  of  not  even  one  branch  of  it  ran 
be  well  grus|s-d  as  a whole.  The  Chicago  stock-yard  transact  ions 
are  only  a section  of  the  cattle-buying  brunch  of  the  Meat  In- 
dustry. But  the  Chicago  transactions  are  still  on  too  over- 
whelming a scale  In  lie  studied  profitably.  It  is  lietter  to  take 
some  smaller  unit  n«  n starter.  What  is  done,  for  instance,  at  the 
Kansas  City  yards  is  an  exact  duplicate  of  what  is  done  every 
business  day  at  the  Chicago  yards.  Yet  the  Kansas  City  stock 
yards  are  by  no  means  a petty  cattle-market.  They  have  handled  a 
"shade  over  S4.000.000  cattle  since  they  started  off  with  total  re- 
ceipts of  n little  over  120,000  in  the  year  1871.  Last  year  their 
receipts  were  n shade  under  2.000,000  head. 

But  with  all  that,  Kansas  Cilv  is  n better  and  less  confusing 
place  in  which  to  get  an  idea  of  what  la-come*  of  the  farmer's  or 
the  hitler’s  cattle,  after  be  delivers  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
commission  merchant,  than  is  Chicago.  The  unit  is  measured  on 
the  basis  of  the  acre  of  eoralhti  live  stock,  instead  of  on  the  basis 
of  the  mile.  But  neither  at  Kansas  City  nor  at  even  the  smallest  of 
the  stock-yards  are  you  going  to  see  the  buying  and  selling  opera- 
lions  from  a lux  seat.  There  is  no  gallery  for  visitors  to  look  down 
on  the  doings  of  the  stock-yard,  as  there  is  to  look  down  on  the 
doings  of  the  stock-exchange. 

Incidentally,  the  noisr  of  the  stock-yard,  with  all  its  thousands  of 
bellowing  herds,  is  as  the  rustle  of  thin  sheet*  of  pu|M-r,  compared 
with  the  pandcmoninc  din  of  the  stock -ex  rhange,  And  as  for  the 
actual  stock-yard  dickering,  that  is  done  in  next  door  to  dead 
silence.  Both  the  stock -yard  buyer  mid  the  stock -yard  seller  seem 
to  have  taken  the  American  Indian  as  his  couver*al ionnl  model. 
A laconical  “Weigh  ’em,”  means  the  wile  of  hundreds  of  cuttle; 
a nod  and  a grunt  mean*  a transaction  running  up  into  the  thou- 
sand* of  dollars.  Likewise,  a shake  of  the  head  or  a brief.  “ Noth- 
in' doin’.”  means  the  turning  down  of  an  offer  involving  other 
thousands. 

It's  only  the  rattle  that  make  the  noise,  and  even  they  ilon’t 
have  iiiikIi  to  say- -just  a (1011(011111111-  barnyard  low  now  and  then. 
Tlu-y  lire  stock  and  corn  fort  n hie,  these  rattle,  standing  in  tln-ir 
brick  p.ivnl  pens,  with  plenty  ol  hay  in  the  troughs  and  the 
world  apparently  going  well.  They  don't  know  that  the 
next  day  they  will  la-  dressed  herf.  hanging  in  fresh,  in- 
viting - looking  "sides”  in  a Vint  cooling  - room,  with  11  dozen 
or  so  l*»lv  - wide  dressed  - la-ef  aisles  and  corridors  all  just  close- 
ly enough  hung  to  allow  a five  circulation  of  air.  They  are 
merely  n crop  iil.onl  to  In-  harvested,  that  is  all;  and  they  are  as 
serenely  umsuiseious  of  it  us  is  the  Is-anlr-d  luirh-v  liefori  the  ad- 
vancing blade  of  the  reaper.  It's  only  for  an  instant  that  they 
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will  dimly  know  that  something  is  wrong — the  instant  before  the 
blow  falls  that  doc*  the  work  of  chloroform;  only  dors  it  better 
and  quicker.  The  time  schedule  from  the  hammer-fall  to  the 
drciuM-d-lircf  cooling  room  is  a little  under  41)  minute*.  The  hide  and 
by-product  material*  are  shed  at  short-stop  stations  along  the  road. 

Another  hy-product  evolution  of  the  great  American  Meat  In- 
dustry is  the  reduction  of  the  pain  of  execution  of  animals  from 
many  multipk-9  of  torture  to  zero.  Perhaps  the  execution  of  men 
under  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  will  some  day  lie  conducted 
on  as  civilized  a basis.  But  that  is  irrelevant. 

So  there  are  no  reserved  sent*  from  which  you  may  look  down 
upon  the  buying  and  selling  of  the  stock-yard  as  you  do  upon  the 
buying  and  selling  of  the  stock-exchange.  A view  from  alolt  of  the 
Mock-yard,  while  the  trading  was  at  it*  hottest,  when  thousand* 
of  dollar*  were  changing  hand*  every  minute,  would  give  you  only 
a rather  somnolent  picture.  You  would  sec  acres  of  cattle  divided 
by  shoulder-high  hoard-fences  into  yards,  with  a capacity  of  a 
hundred  or  so  head  to  the  yard;  these  yards  lining  street*  or 
highways  laid  out  in  rectilinear  form,  like  the  streets  of  a Western 
city:  through  the  street*  slowly  nioving  stream*  of  men  on  horse- 
back, men  on  foot,  and  here  wild  there  a troop  of  rattle  being 
driven  from  one  place  to  another;  boy*  worming  about  here  and 
thrre  in  the  throng  opening  and  shutting  gates  of  the  yards 
to  let  the  men  on  horseback,  two  or  three  at  a time,  in  and  out  the 
little  fenced  enclosures  where  the  cattle  are  lazily  munching  their 
hay.  or  comfortably  lying  down,  with  the  warm  spring  sunlight 
streaming  down  on  their  sleek  sides.  Just  a peaceful  barn-yard 
scene,  only  on  a colossal  scale.  That  is  all  the  picture  you  would 
get  from  an  up  nloft  view  of  the  yards  when  the  buying  and  selling 
were  at  their  highest. 

The  men  on  horseback — they  are  the  ones  who  are  doing  the 
buying  and  selling — the  ronuniision  man  and  the  buyer,  going 
about  in  pair*  from  yard  to  yard.  Hardly  a word  passes  between 
them.  The  yard-lioy  iqa-ns  the  gate  and  they  ride  into  one  of  the 
fenced  enclosure*.  If  some  of  I hr  cattle  are  lying  down  thrre  is 
a sharp.  “ Hi!  HI!"  from  the  buyer,  and  they  rise  lazily  to  their 
feet.  The  buyer  look*  them  over  with  the  keen  glitter  of  calcula- 
tion blazing  out  from  under  the  indolently  drooping  eyelids.  The 
commission  man.  with  fare  as  expressionless  as  a graven  image, 
seems  lost  in  far-away  r every,  it  anjiarnilly  cornea  to  him  a* 
rather  a surprise  that  anybody  should  want  to  Imy  Ins  cuttle. 
He  shake*  his  head  abstractedly  a*  he  ride*  inward  the  yard-gate. 

“ Fifty-five,"  he  sav*.  negligently,  a*  the  ynrd-boy  opens  the  gate. 

The  buyer,  with  an  air  of  equal  indifference  to  all  things  mun- 
dane. has  jtiM  made  the  observation, 

” Forty-five." 

The  two  men  are  at  the  gate.  The  buyer  stops,  turns  slowly  and 
takes  another  look  at  the  lialf-do/.mg  cuttle. 


" A half."  lie  remarks  in  u meditative  wav,  as  though  talking 
to  himself. 

The  commission  man  is  riding  through  the  gate  now.  which  the 
yard-boy  ha*  swung  open  Hr  dor*  not  turn  hi*  bend  at  the  buyer's 
observation.  He  does  uol  even  shake  it  this  time. 

“Nothin’  doin’.”  he  merely  remarks  in  the  same  subdued  tone 
ill  which  the  rntire  dickering  has  la-«-n  conducted.  That  settles  it. 
A trade  involving  alsmt  4-Timni  noli  down  lias  failed.  That's  all. 
The  buyer  rides  hi*  way  and  the  dealer  hi*.  Translated  into  the 
l-'Hginoje  of  the  laymen.  (*•’*  exchange  of  jn*t  six  words  means 
tint  the  buyer  bus  offer  die  commission  man  84  4;»  cent*  per 
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WuWed  for  tho  entire  bunch  of  rattle  in  the  yard.  The 

commission  man  Itu*  demanded  $4  53  prr  hundred.  The  huver  hua 
raised  hi*  offer  by  a nickel  to  84  50.  The  commission  man  won’t 
buiVjn*  from  bin  flr.it  price.  He  haw  gone  off,  and  Will  la-  back  in  a 
few  minute*  with  another  one  of  the  hundred  or  more  buyer*  who 
III  In  the  held.  There  i*  a very  light  run  of  cattle  in  the  yards 
that  morning.  The  competition  ii  »hnr|».  The  cotnmiasioa  man 
know*  he  will  get  hi*  price  if  he  hang*  on  long  enough.  And  he 
doe*  get  it.  A down  or  more  buyer*  representing  speculator*, 
packinghouse*.  Kaatern  live-stock  buyer*,  small  abattoirs,  export 
dealer*,  and  what  not.  have  ridden  into  the  little  enclosure  with 
him  ju»t  a*  the  lirxt  one  had  done.  All  sort*  of  price*  are  offered. 
The  commission  man  i*  adamant.  Only  about  2000  cattle  have 
come  into  the  yards  that  dav.  He  know*  he  has  got  the 
buyers  where  he  wants  them,  uml  he  propose*  to  keep  them 
there.  “ Fifty-five”  i*  hi*  first  word  ami  hi*  last.  Finally 
he  wins  the  game. 

“ Fifty,"  *ay*  a buyer,  moving  toward*  the  gate  with  the 
air  of  u man  who  ha*  other  cattle  to  look  at.  and  <loc*n*t 
propose  to  lose  any  more  time  on  that  bunch. 

“ Five."  reuiurki  the  commission  man.  riding  away  with 
him  a*  though  he  too  ha*  business  and  not  chaffer  on  his 
mind. 

“ Weigh  ’em.'’  remark*  the  buyer,  riding  straight  on  with- 
out turning  hi*  head. 

And  thus  close*  the  dicker.  The  cattle  are  Mild.  A hunch 
of  150  cattle  and  over  $7000  have  changed  hands  without 
any  other  formality  than  the  utterance  of  four  words— 

“ Fifty."  •’  Five."  and  “ Weigh  ’em."  The  commission  man 
has  got  his  price.  The  sale  i*  made  at  84  55.  The  cattle. 

130  of  them,  will  In-  driven  away  to  the  shade -yard  scales 
uml  wrighrd  in  bunches  of  twenty.  What  the  stock-yard 
scales  say  ” goes,"  The  commission  man  gets  a slip  of 
paper  with  this  authoritative  stock-yard  record  of  the 
weight  of  hi*  cattle  on  it.  This  he  take*  to  the  business 
office  of  the  concern  the  buyer  represent* — Swift  A Com- 
pany. in  this  instance,  and  Charley  Coffman  is  the  buyer. 

Swift  4 Cnmpjm  certifies  the  slip  of  paper,  uml  from  ll»e 
moment  that  certification  is  on  it  the  slip  of  |Mi|M>r  is  money 
— received,  ar<-epted,  and  cashed  as  monrv  at  the  liunk. 

Ami  now.  before  the  yard  weight  bn*  lieen  made,  let  u* 
see  bow  good  u calculator  on  cattle  t.',  t'offuian  is. 

"What  will  those  cattle  you  just  bought  average  in  weight. 
Charley?"  he  is  asked. 

••  Oh.  they'll  run  from  about  1040  to  1050  pounds.”  remark* 
Charley,  carelessly,  getting  out  a lead -pencil  and  figuring  on  the 
hack  of  an  envelope  a*  lie  riile*  along.  “ That  wile,  I'll  make  a 
guess,  will  figure  up  to  •7tWW." 

Ami  now  let  us  go  nnd  get  the  official  figure*  and  *cc  what  they 
have  to  say.  Here  they  are: 

“Average  weight  of  the  150  head  of  cattle.  1054  pound*  each, 
at  84  55  per  hundred  pound*;  total  amount  of  the  transaction, 
♦7110  a5r 

Charley  was  “ of!  " from  four  t<>  fourteen  pound*  in  hi*  gtie**  at 
the  average  weighl  of  the  cattle.  On  the  total  amount  the  cattle 
cost  he  is  off  in  hi*  estimate  just  $!)3  55.  Not  *0  hud  on  a 87000 
transaction ! 

“Oh.  if*  just  like  anything  else,”  explain*  C.  Coffman;  "you 
get  used  to  it : mit  t of  soak  it  into  your  skin  with  long  experience. 
A good  buyer  ought  to  In-  able  to  guess  witlnn  twenty,  or.  some- 
limes,  four  or  five  |iouml*  of  the  weight  of  a steer.  The  buyer* 
lM-gin  us  yard-lmys,  generally — tending  the  cattle,  feeding  them, 
always  with  them  and  around  them.  They  soon  get  to  know  a 
good  deal  a Unit  the  business  if  they  are  at  all  bright.  They  fre- 
quently arc  put  to  buying  low-grade  and  light  stock  while  they  are 
still  yard-boy*.” 

And  the  farmer  or  the  feeder  who  owned  those  150  85 tile  al- 
ready now  in  process  of  transformation  into  dressed  beef,  how 
much  did  be  get  in  ca*b  out  of  the  transaction?  It  is  not  very 
hard  to  figure  out.  In  the  first  place  he  had  to  pay  hi*  coin- 
mission  merchant  50  cent*  per  bead,  and  that’*  875.  Then  hi* 
yardage  at  23  cent*  prr  head  came  to  857  50.  Hi*  hay  for  feeding 
in  the  yard  would  U-  nlioiit  80.  and  bis  freight — 82  pci  lu-ad  would 
la-  a safe  enough  guess — would  be  8300.  Total  itut  of  getting  hi* 
stock  to  market  and  selling  it,  $4 IS  50  Drdueling  this  from  the 
total  amount  of  the  sale,  87103  55,  and  you  have  a*  the  producer’* 
rash  result.  80775  05.  A*  to  how  much  it  cost  the  producer  to 
develop  his  cattle,  that  will  depend  so  much  on  the  personal  factor 
of  the  feeder  himself,  whether  he  had  good  judgment  and  knew 
his  iMisines*  or  the  reverse,  that  there  I*  no  solid  ban*  for  ealetihi* 
lion. 

Hut  it  i*  with  the  buyer  and  the  commission  merchant  alone  that 
we  have  to  do  in  the  stock  yard*.  The  farmer  or  the  feeder  rarely 
ap]N-ar*  there,  unless  it  In-  to  enter  the  lists  a*  his  own  buyer  of 
rattle  for  fading  or  “ stocking  " purposes.  Tin-  professional  buyers 
ami  commission  men  do  the  vast  majority  of  the  husinr**,  though 
it’s  iniyliody’s  market  to  buy  in  or  sell  in  that  «-hoo*es  in  try  his 
hand  at  it.  There  ure  no  patent*  on  the  stock-raising.  Mock  selling, 
or  stock-buying  Imainc**.  There  are  no  patent*  on  any  branch  of 
the  meat -producing  business,  fur  that  matter,  only  it  lias  come  to 
thi*.  that  the  margins  of  profit  are  now  »o  small  that  it  i*  only 
by  doing  a great  volume  of  husinr-**  that  any  tiling  like  *uti*fartory 
totnl  result*  are  proUilib-  on  continuous,  all  the  year -round 
operations.  When  fJ.  F Swift  started  out  he  made  50  per 
rent,  on  hi*  first  transaction  in  href.  If  lie  had  onlv  made 
the  less  than  2 -per-cent,  profit  the  Swift  4 Company  of  to-day 
»*  making  on  the  dressed  la-ef  it  handles,  hr-  proUthly  would 
hare  quit  the  business  lN-fore  lie  fairly  gut  into  it.  Kxpansion  of 
the  unit  of  lm*iness  done,  contra*  lion  of  the  unit  of  profit  rra I ized — 
that  ha*  Incii  the  invariable  rule  all  the  wav  111  rough  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  Meat  Industry.  The  totals  of  hilsinrs*  done  have  Urn 


growing  every  year  to  vaster  and  vaster  magnitude;  the  total*  of 
profit*  running  up  into  figure*  every  year  big  enough  to  make  a 
prince's  ransom.  Hut  it  i»  only  the  enormous  volume  of  the  busi- 
ness. not  the  percentage  of  profit,  that  hit*  made  the  big  profit 
total*  possible.  For  instance.  Swift  k Company  dims  a busi- 
ness of  upward*  of  8200.000,000  jnt  year.  It*  profit*  in  1004 
were  $3,850,000.  It  paid  in  IWM  a total  dividend  of  7 per 
rent,  on  it*  capital  of  835.000, mm  from  the  combined  profit  of 
It*  dressed  • la-ef  business,  it*  pork  and  mutton  business,  it* 
poultry  business,  it*  oleo.  lard,  tallow.  *oap.  and  by-product*. 
It  look  the  combined  profit*  o|  all  the  department*  to  i-nable  it 
to  do  (hi*. 

A*  with  Swift  k Company  sc  it  i*  with  all  the  other  concerns. 


big  and  little,  that  go  to  make  up  the  great  Meat  Industry  of 
America.  The  Morv  of  the  evolution  bn*  lieen  the  same  in  every 
instance — volume  of  husinr**  in  crescendo:  percentage  of  profit*  in 
diminuendo.  It  i#  only  that  the  profit  totals  in  their  serried  rank* 
of  seven  figure*  are  deceptive.  Swift  & Company  was  in  it*  primary 
Mage  of  esolution  when  (iiistavu*  Franklin  Swift  bought,  Iran*- 
foimcd  into  incut,  and  sold  the  Heifer  of  High  Barnstable.  Swift 
k Company  then  only  got  810  profit  out  of,  say,  half  a week's  work 
ut  the  dressed- berf  business.  The  profit*  of  Swift  5 Company  now- 
on  half  a week**  work  would  foot  up  to  pretty  near  $33,000.  Yet 
( Iiistavu*  Franklin’*  ratio  of  profit  when  he  made  the  $10 
was  50  per  rent,  on  the  capital  invested:  whereas  the  dividend  of 
Swift  k Company  m<w  is  only  7 per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested 
when  it  makes  something  like  $35.omi  in  the  same  length  of  time. 
And  C.  F.  Swift's  50-|N-r-ivnt.  profit,  moreover,  wa«  made  on 
dressed  la-ef  alone;  on  the  other  hand,  it  takes  the  combined  profit 
on  dressed  beef  nnd  a dozen  nr  more  other  branches,  all  of  them 
conduct cd  on  an  enormous  scale,  to  make  up  Swift  k Company's 
present  total  of  2-per-cent,  profit  on  the  sale*. 

Hut  flit-  odd -I 'Ii tod i-il  barometer  of  the  stock-exchange  quotation* 
pretty  well  tell*  the  story.  The  stock  of  Swift  k Company,  with  its 
7 per  cent,  dividend  of  HUM.  i*  only  quoted  at  somewhere  around  ltW 
or  112.  Tin*  Pullman  Company  stink,  paying  an  S- per-cent,  divi- 
dend. is  quoted  away  up  around  200  and  better.  Wtint  i*  the  ex- 
planation of  that?  One  explanation  i«  that  Swift  k Company's 
conqa-t  it  ion  is  strong  nnd  ronatailt,  whereas  Hu-  I’ollman  Com- 
pany* eom|N-tition  i*  reduced  to  a minimum.  Of  course,  il  is 
Hu-  popular  impression  that  then*  is  no  real  competition  in 
the  great  Amrriran  Meat  Industry,  that  it  i*  a vast  mo- 
nopoly. Hut  history  ha*  afforded  instance*  of  popular  im- 
pression*. propelled  by  an  active  force  of  demagoguery,  having 
ia-en  erroneous.  In  this  ease  a government  report,  to  Hie  prepara- 
tion of  which  a large  force  of  expert  men  devoted  ten  month*  of 
hard  labor.  *ay*  there  i*  competition.  The  stock-market  quota- 
tions reflect  a condition  difficult  to  account  for,  except  on 
1 Im-  l*n*i«  of  n strong  competition.  Furthermore,  where  com- 
petition should  begin,  in  the  purchase  of  the  raw  material,  any- 
body who  cares  to  take  the  trouble  may  see  competition,  and 
hot  competition,  in  actual  operation  at  every  day's  transaction* 
in  every  stock-vard  of  Hie  West  where  the  raw  material  is*  bought 
and  sold. 

In  the  Kansas  City  stock-yard*,  for  Instance,  outside  of  the 
great  group  of  speculators,  buyers 'for  live-stock  shipment,  buyer* 
for  Boston  nnd  Kaatern  concern*,  and  buyers  on  spt-cial  orders — 
outside  of  this  lsrge  force  there  ate  twenty-four  regularly  em- 
ployed buyers,  representing  seven  or  eight  big  packing- bouses,  who 
are  in  the  field  every  day  hidiliug  holly  against  each  other  for  all 
the  "Prime,'’  '*  flood  Choice,”  " Medium.”  and  " Fair"  cattle  that 
have  come  rumbling  into  the  yards  from  all  |M»ints  of  the  compass 
on  the  *tock-t rains  of  the  night  before.  The  market  open*  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  From  that  hour  on  until  early  or  late 
in  the  afternoon,  according  to  the  size  of  the  night's  run.  these 
buyer*,  fully  HHI  of  them,  all  told,  are  out  in  the  arena  scrambling 
with  one  another,  in  their  own  quiet  tint  none  the  less  intense  way, 
for  cattle  that  all  of  them  want  and  some  of  them  are  bound  to 
get. 

If  that  is  not  competition  it  is  the  best  imitation  of  it  ever  seen 
in  any  market  of  Hu-  I'nited  States. 

(To  br  Conlinucd.) 
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Your  Piano 
Should  he  a KNABE 

THERE  ARE  SEVERAL  “REASONS  WHY 

C|  The  Knabe  is  the  most  carefully  constructed  piano  of  the 
day.  It  is  made  to  measure  up  to  the  Knabe  ftandard  of 
excellence.  Each  detail  is  a perfect  part — it  mu£  be  so  or  it 
is  rejected  by  the  Knabe  workman.  Not  only  is  each  com- 
ponent part  a finished  product  in  itself,  but  the  thoroughness 
of  Knabe  construction  is  followed  out  in  the  space  of  time  given 
to  the  assembling  of  the  thousand  and  one  parts  comprising  the 
completed  instrument.  In  considering  a piano  you  may  never 
have  thought  of  this  — it  is  worthy  of  consideration,  and  there 
are  various  other  “reasons  why”  that  are  hidden  behind  the 
highly  veneered  exterior  of  a piano. 

More  than  threescore  years  and  ten  of  experience  in  nothing 
but  building  the  highefl  type  of  piano*  standi  behind  the 
Knabe  of  to-day.  These  years  of  progressive  effort  have  largely 
contributed  towards  Tusking  the  Knabe  “ the  world's  best  piano." 

WM.  KNABE  & CO. 

NEW  YORK  BALTIMORE  WASHINGTON 
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The  Distribution  of  Radium 

Fo«  many  physicist*  speculation  as  to 
the  amount  and  distribution  of  radioactive 
material  on  the  earth  ia  a moat  attractive 
exercise.  One  of  the  moat  recent  contribu- 
tions to  the  discussion  is  by  l’rnfr**nr  A.  S. 
Kve,  and  contains  wine  interesting  and  sur- 
prising item*,  lie  first  found  how  much 
radium  was  required  to  ionize  a given 
quantity  of  air.  and  with  this  u*  a ba-is 
ha  computed  that  for  ionizing  the  earth’s 
atmosphere  at  the  same  rule  mm  half- 
gramme  of  radium  would  be  required  for 
each  mine  kilometre.  This,  he  soiiiiml. 
would  be  the  average  ionization  value  for 
tiie  world,  and  for  a layer  of  atmosphere 
a kilometre  for  three-fifths  of  a mild  thick 
there  would  Iw  needrd  some  «00  tons  of 
radium  bromide  evenly  distributed,  and,  con- 
seouently,  l»ut  a few  metres  in  thickness. 

This  conclusion  considers  the  hypothesis 
that  the  increase  of  temperature  towards  the 
interior  of  the  earth  is  due  to  the  radium, 
and  assumes  that  the  material  is  uniformly 
distributed.  The  result  reached  ia  Inter- 
esting in  that  it  indicates  greater  amounts 
of  radioactive  material  than  had  hitherto 
been  supposed,  and  with  aueh  quantities  the 
possibility  that  il«  effect*  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  activities  of  the  or- 
ganic world. 


A New  French  Bullet 

Important  improvements  have  recently 
been  made  in  the  arms  and  ammunition  of 
the  French  infantry  soldier,  and  a mew 
cartridge  is  shortly  to  lie  issued  which  emu- 
bines  many  new  feature*.  This  cartridge  is 
altaolutplv  smokeless,  not  ev*n  giving  the 
small  puff  observed  with  the  discharge  «>f 
the  present  cartridges,  while  its  bullet  is 
a rigar-shaped  cylinder  of  hronxe.  This  re- 
volve* with  a speed  of  $000  turns  per  sec- 
ond  during  it*  flight,  and  at  800  yard*  it 
will  have  sufficient  power  to  penetrate  a 
masa  equivalent  in  bulk  and  resistance  to 
six  men  standing  behind  one  another.  Tilts 
tmv  cartridge  is  fired  from  the  I/hH  rifle, 
which  is  thus  brought  into  the  front  rank  of 
military  weapons. 


What  Gave  Him  His  Bearings 

lie  was  n big,  black,  good  hearted,  old 
negro,  stranded  near  Boston,  and  he  had  dr- 
rided,  after  considerable  *•  cogitation."  to 
work  his  way  luiek  to  the  South,  where  he 
Would  feel  more  at  home.  In  Boston,  in 
Springfield,  in  Hartford,  in  New  Haven,  it 
was  always  the  name.  When  he  rang  n bell 
and  nsketl  for  work  and  a lute  to  **at  the 
answer  usually  was,  “ I’m  very  aorry,  but 
there's  not  a thing  to  lie  dime  here  to  day." 
There  were  occasional  exception",  of  course, 
or  unde  could  never  haw  pot  on.  but  the 
thing  moat  to  la*  counted  upon  wn*  pleasing 
politeness  coupled  with  notiiing  else. 

At  last  the  old  man  left  New  York  and 
then  Philadelphia  behind,  and  one  day  found 
himself  in  11a lli more.  His  knowledge  <>f 

geography  was  nil.  but  he  thought  he  ought 
soon  to  In  getting  into  **  dr  Souf  ” and  with 
that  hop**  at  lieart  rang  the  bell  to  a fin*' 
bou-c  on  f’harli**  Street.  The  door  ttaa 
opened  by  the  host  himself,  who.  after  an 
Instant’s ' survey  of  the  figure  before  him. 
blurted  out: 

“Why.  to’  black  rascal ! How  dare 

yo*  ring  this  bell?  f,et  off  malt  step*  this 
sreon".  hcf*>’  I brek  yo*  hnidl” 

" ’Deed  I will,  boss:  ’deed  I will.”  came 
the  hurried  answer.  “ I wax  nn’y  lookin’ 
fer  n bite  to  c*n*.  bou.” 

“A  bite  to  eat!"  repeated  the  other. 
“An’  don’t  to’  know  yet  vrhar  to  g*»  f«»r  all 
yo’  want?  Get  jro'sclf  round  lack,  an’ 
they’ll  feed  yo*  lull — but  cyart  to’  good-for- 
nutliin’  black  can-ass  off  these  step*.  I •uy." 

And  a*  uncle  went  around  to  the  side 
door  he  raised  his  hands  to  heaven,  and 
with  tenrs  of  rejoicing  running  down  his 
furrowed  cheek*,  snlil: 

“Bks»  dc  Lord!  I’a  back  agin  among 
mah  own  folks!” 
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Golden 
Pumpkin 

A Thanksgiving  Fancy 
By  John  Kendrick  Bangs 


of 


What  though  the  world  he  sad  and  dr*»* 
What  though  our  troubles  sore  lieeetv 
The  gUd  Thanksgiving  day  is  here 
To  wu*e  our  sorrow  and  regret. 

What  though  we  worry,  deep  in  debt 
What  mortal  can  the  tact  deny 
That  there  is  round  about  uh  yet 
The  golden  glow  of  Pumpkin  Pie! 

Our  hearta  may  suffer  from  the  spear 
Of  fortune  ill;  the  soul  may  fret 
Because  the  world  doth  coldly  sneer 
At  all  our  brilliant  fancies  |iet. 

Wliat  though  by  acorn  we’re  ever  met. 
An*t  live  beneath  a lowering  sky? 

No  eloud  that  floata  hath  dimntrred 
The  golden  glow  of  Pumpkin  Pie! 

Our  prospeet*  may  be  far  from  clear. 
Our  outlook  may  be  black  as  jet. 

Grnv  fog  may  blear  our  atmosphere. 
Woe  mesh  u*  tightly  in  her  net ; | 

Our  pockets  void,  our  house  ” to  l< 
Our  days  but  one  long  dreary  sigh — 

In  spile  of  all  there's  left  us  yet 
The  golden  glow  of  Pumpkin  Pie. 


Tohe 


[QUEST 

NAAN 


Prince,  hie  the**  from  the  purlieus  we 
Cheer  up.  and  lift  your  spirit-  big! 
Let  win*  la-gone ! Do  nut  form  t 
Tin*  golden  glow  of  Pumpkin  Pie. 


A Maner  of  Change 
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Jvtvnvm  BBKWKR.  of  the  Supreme 
has  a story  of  the  clay#  when  n 
lawyer,  now  well  known  at  the  liar 
capo,  was  having  anything  but  an  com; 
endeavoring  to  win  recognition  in  hi 
fcasion. 

One  dav  a well-to-do  farmer  in  n* 
legal  advice  sought  the  struggling  atf 

growing  volume  of  enthusiasm 

the  statute#  ami  advised  his  client  . . t , 

course  to  pursue.  \s  the  latter  m*- 1*  attended  the  serial  publication  of  the  story  in  HARPER’S 

the  office  he  asked.  14  How  much!”  I * J 

K MAGAZINE  warrants  the  assertion  that  this  is  the 

Whereupon  the  client  proffered  » 

dollar  hill.  The  lawyer  ttPif*rrVel  that  Booth  Tarkineton  has  written. 

li«rn«Mi*d.  lie  carefully  searched  his  o 

rts  a nd  the  drawers  of  his  desk  withou  - , , . - .. 

ing  the  neci-ssary  change.  Finally  btory  or  the  winning  or  a woman  and  the  winning  of  honor. 

the  exigency  by  pocketing  the  hil  ° 

"'rilZS  tr'Mr  Xn'l'iC  i are  dramatic  and  real.  The  heroine  is  a girl  of  charm  and 

have  to  give  you  two  dollars'  more 

oi  »dvit»."  i girl  not  easy  to  win,  but  well  worth  the  winning. 

A Fair  Exchange  r*cs  °f  Mr.  Tarkington’s  have  shown  delightful  imagination, 

i.u'. ’'.-k.-Vy'1  ''.i'l,':^',it>ility,  and  strength  of  plot  and  construction; 

ing  to  eat  one,  to  find  that  it  contain* 

Hy.  Returning  to  the  Imkciv.  In-  ma-1-1  theca 
indignant  complaint,  demanding  another 
bun  in  place  of  the  inhabited  one. 

” I’m  aotry.  sir.”  said  the  saleswoman.  " I 
ean’t  give  you  another  bun.  but  if  you  will 
bring  me  liack  the  Hy  I will  give  you 
currant  for  it.” 


Russian  Wealth  and  the  War 

ACCORDING  to  an  authoritative  estimate, 
hased  on  official  data,  the  minimum  coat 
of  tin*  late  war  to  Russia  amounts,  approx- 
imately. to  $872.3I2k500  I £ 1 74.402.300 1. — 
without  counting  the  expenses  which  will  be 
incurred  in  the  evacuation  of  Manchuria.  If 
there  lie  taken  into  consideration  the  indi- 
rect economic  losses  caused  to  nearly  every 
citin-n  of  the  empire  hy  the  dislurhanec  of 
trade,  etc.,  the  figures  are  enormously  in- 
creased. 

As  a direct  consequence  of  the  war.  the 
national  dclit  has  grown  from  £706.77.1.000 
to  £842.881.2.10 — the  interest  alone  having 
risen  from  £30,700.280  to  £37,400,000. 
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Your  Piano 
Should  be  a KNABE 

THERE  ARE  SEVERAL  "REASONS  WHY 

Q The  Knabe  U the  most  carefully  constructed  piano  of  the 
day.  It  is  made  to  measure  up  to  the  Knabe  standard  of 
excellence.  Each  detail  is  a perfect  part — it  muft  be  so  or  it 
is  rejected  by  the  Knabe  workman.  Not  only  is  each  com- 
ponent part  a finished  product  in  itself,  but  the  thoroughness 
of  Knabe  construction  is  followed  out  in  the  space  of  time  given 
to  the  assembling  of  the  thousand  and  one  parts  comprising  the 
completed  instrument.  In  considering  a piano  you  may  never 
have  thought  of  this  — it  is  worthy  of  consideration,  and  there 
are  various  other  ‘‘reasons  why”  that  are  hidden  behind  the 
highly  veneered  exterior  of  a piano. 

•J  More  than  threescore  yean  arvd  ten  of  experience  in  nothing 
but  building  the  highest  type  of  pianos  stands  behind  the 
Knabe  of  to-day.  These  yean  of  progressive  effort  have  largely 
contributed  towards  making  the  Knabe  “ the  world’s  best  piano." 

WM.  KNABE  & CO. 

NEW  YORK  BALTIMORE  WASHINGTON 
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By  Gen.  LEW.  WALLACE 
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I He  Lake  Shore  & Michigan 
Southern  Ry  i»  the  greatest  through 
train  service  route  in  America,  oper- 
ating Itcenly-six  thruuyh  truing , daily 
between  Chicago,  Toledo,  Cleveland, 
St.  Louia.  Cincinnati.  Pittuburg,  Buff- 
alo, New  York  and  Boston. 

F.ctrv  hour  in  the  tire  nty -four,  Uie 
I^ikc  Shore,  in  connection  with  the 
New  York  Central,  Bouton  & Albany, 
Pitt»burg  A:  Inke  Eric  and  tin-  Big 
Four  Route,  uend«  out  a splendidly 
eqtiipjN-d  through  train,  affording  tl»o 
♦itort  cumplrts  and  extensir*  service  in 
xluierica. 
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BOOTH  TARJCJNGTOW 


growing  volume  of  enthusiasm  and  praise  which  has 
BtPslIPSSs  attended  the  serial  publication  of  the  story  in  HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE  warrants  the  assertion  that  this  is  the 
greatest  novel  that  Booth  Tarkington  has  written. 

<|  It  is  the  story  of  the  winning  of  a woman  and  the  winning  of  honor. 
The  scenes  are  dramatic  and  real.  The  heroine  is  a girl  of  charm  and 
character — a girl  not  easy  to  win,  but  well  worth  the  winning. 

<J  Other  works  of  Mr.  Tarkington’s  have  shown  delightful  imagination, 
delicate  sensibility,  and  strength  of  plot  and  construction;  but  in  this 
latest  story  all  these  qualities  we  so  admire  are  welded  into  one,  resulting 
in  a story  so  overmastering  in  its  intensity  of  interest,  so  sweeping  in 
sympathetic  enthusiasm,  that  the  reader,  carried  away  in  spite  of 
himself,  forgets  all  but  the  fortunes  of  Her  and  of  Him,  the  woman 
and  the  man  to  whom  the  author  has  given  life. 

Illustrated.  Price,  ft. SO 
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When  you  buy  Schlitz  at 
the  price  of  common  beer,  you 
are  getting  double  value. 


The  cost  of  purity  exceeds 
the  cost  of  brewing.  Cleanli- 
ness, filtering,  aging,  sterilizing ; 
in  those  lie  the  main  cost — 
the  main  value — of  the  beer. 


In  Schlitz  you  get 


Ask  for  the  Brewery  Bottling. 

See  that  the  cork  or  crown  is  branded 


them  all. 


The  Beer 
That  Made  Milwaukee  Famous. 
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POLE  BAKER 

BY 

WILL  N.  HARBEN 

Author  of  "Abner  Daniel ,"  "The  Georgians,” 
"The  Substitute,”  etc. 

POLE  BAKER  will  be  remembered  as  a 
humorous  character  in  “ Abner  Daniel.”  In 
this  new  novel  he  is  the  central  character — a shrewd, 
kindly,  shirt-sleeves  philosopher,  with  some  capital 
yarns  to  tell  as  well  as  an  important  part  to  play 
in  the  love  affairs  of  a young  couple  with  which 
the  narrative  is  chiefly  concerned.  Indeed,  were  it 
not  for  his  genius  for  meddling  in  other  people's 
affairs  to  their  own  ultimate  good,  the  romance  of 
the  young  lovers  would  not  have  ended  so  happily. 
The  characters  and  scenes  are  again  those  of 
Georgia,  and  the  same  good-humored,  delightful 
narrative  winds  leisurely  through  this  story  as  in 
its  popular  predecessors. 

Price.  Sf.50 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK 


THE  TRIDENT 
AND  THE  NET 

' ‘ A NOVEL 

By  tlx  Author  of 

THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  AN  EMPRESS 

rpMIS  popular  author  here  makes 
her  debut  as  a novelist.  The 
story,  which  recounts  the  struggle 
between  good  and  evil  in  a man’s 
nature,  is  vibrant  with  life  and 
power.  The  situations  are  novel 
and  dramatic. 

Illustrate d in  color  from  paintings  by  the  author 
$1.50  net 
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Rebecca  Mary 


by 

ANNIE 
HAMILTON 
DONNELL 

'T'HE  story  of 
* an  amiable  and 
singular  child  and 
her  unusual  quest 
for  affection  — a 
book  which  will 
prove  a revela- 
tion to  all  men 
and  women.  It 
is  altogether  a 
new  thing  in  fiction,  and  is  rapidly  achieving 
wide  popularity.  The  illustrations,  by  Elizabeth 
Shippen  Green,  make  the  volume  unusually  at- 
tractive. 

Price,  ft. 50 

HARPER  Ca  BROTHERS.  NEW  YORK 
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By  the  author  of  “The  Masquerader” 


The 


A f*scm*tmg  heroine 
, of  a type  nenv  to  fiction 

By 

Katherine 
Cecil 
Thurston 

“An  engrossing  tale  of  conflict  between 
love  and  a ruling  passion." — N.  V.  Herald. 

Illustrated.  Price,  $1.50 
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COMMENT 

Durinu  the  work  ending  November  25  something  like  a 
panic  took  plat**  among  the  Senatorial  opponent*  of  Mr. 
Rihhkvklt’s  railway  rate  - making  policy.  When  Senator 
Iiirakkh'h  hill  was  first  submitted  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  not  only  most  of  the  Republican 
but  some  of  the  Democratic  members  seemed  inclined  to  look 
with  favor  on  the  measure,  which  proposed  to  empower,  not 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  hut  a United  States 
circuit  court,  to  determine  practically  what  rate  a given  rail- 
way should  charge  by  enjoining  the  collection  of  so  much 
of  a rate  complained  of  a*  should  be  adjudged  in  execs*  of 
what  would  be  reasonable  and  just.  On  its  face  the  pro- 
posal may  seem  open  to  the  objection  that  for  a Federal  court 
to  exercise  the  rate-making  power  would  he  unconstitutional, 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  having  already  declared 
that  rate-making  is  a legislative  and  not  a judicial  function. 
In  reply  the  defenders  of  the  For  A it  EH  bill  essayed  to  draw 
a distinction  between  the  judicial  formulation  of  a rate  and 
the  enjoining  of  the  collection  of  the  excess  above  u reason- 
able rate,  which,  they  say,  is  a lawful  function  of  a court 
of  equity.  The  distinction  will  strike  many  persona  as  rather 
illusory,  hut  the  question  of  its  substantiality  seems  to  have 
become  academic,  for  the  President  will  have  none  of  it,  and 
we  learn  that  a majority  of  the  Senate  committee  ha*  been 
rallied  to  his  support. 


The  discovery  that  tbo  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  had 
slipped  from  their  control  produced  different  effpots  on  Sen- 
ator Aldrich  and  Senator  Elkins.  The  former  undertook 
to  read  the  riot  act  to  Senator  Dollivkk,  of  Iowa,  who 
listened,  we  are  told,  with  equanimity,  not  to  say  indifference. 
Senator  Elkins,  on  the  other  hand,  while  denying  that  he 
has  u surrendered  ” to  the  President,  protests  that  his  position 
with  regard  to  rate-making  has  been  misunderstood,  and  that 
he  has  really  been  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Roohrvklt  and  the 
shippers  all  tin*  time.  We  predicted  that,  like  Saul  on  his 
way  to  Damascus,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  would  see 
u great  light.  According  to  a Washington  correspondent 
whom  we  have  reason  to  believe  well  informed.  Senator  Till- 
man on  November  20  informed  Senator  Dollivkk.  who  is 
looked  up* 'it  as  the  leader  id  the  President's  font's  in  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee,  that  not  more  ihan  four  of 
the  thirty-three  Democrats  in  the  Senate  would  vote  against 
the  Presidential  programme.  It  follows  that  Mr.  RooSBVKLT 
will  only  ni*ed  tifleen  Republican  votes  to  make  up  the  forty- 
four  required  for  a majority  of  the  eighty-seven  Senators. 
That  ho  is  likely  to  get  many  more  than  fifteen  may  be  in* 
f erred  from  the  unexpected  declaration*  of  Senator  ITalk 
and  Senator  pRorrmt  in  favor  of  the  President's  policy,  ami 
the  report,  for  which  another  trustworthy  eorres|wunlont  is 
the  authority,  that  Senator  Fkvk  and  Senator  Dilunuiiam 
are  now  of  the  same  mind,  though  hitherto  they  have  been 


counter!  on  as  opposed  to  bestowing  the  rate-making  power 
on  the  interstate  Commerce  Commission. 


We  are  told  that  after  trying  vainly  to  administer  the 
**  third  degree”  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  Senator  Aldrich, 
the  leader  of  the  Republican  opposition  to  the  President, 
hastened  to  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with 
representatives  of  railway  interests.  A surprise  awaited  him 
there,  if  we  can  credit  hii  assertion  made  by  the  Sun's  Wash- 
ington correspondent,  that  the  heads  of  two  great  railroad 
systems — Mr.  Mrllk.n,  of  the  New*  York.  New  Haven,  and 
Hartford,  and  Mr.  Cassatt,  of  the  Pennsylvania — have  lately 
expressed  unwillingness  to  oppose  the  President's  wishes,  even 
though  they  should  have  to  acquiesce  in  the  conferring  of 
rate-making  powers  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Wo  assume,  then,  that  the  President  will  triumph,  but  h*.* 
will  triumph  with  Democratic  aid.  We  do  not  for  a moment 
believe  that  a threat  imputed  to  Senator  Almuch  will  be  car- 
ried out,  and  that  a split  in  the  Republican  party  will  ensue. 
The  Republican  party  will  not  quarrel  with  Mr.  R008EVKI.T, 
hut  some  men,  hitherto  recognized  as  leaders  of  the  Repub- 
lican majority  in  the  Senate,  may  suffer  a serious  lose  of 
prestige  for  permitting  the  Democrats  to  pose  as  coming  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  rescue  and  saving  his  policies  from  defeat 
at  the ‘hands  of  Republicans.  Does  the  President  himself 
regret,  as  has  bii*n  alleged  of  him,  that  he  should  have  been 
forced  to  invoke  Democratic  assistance  t According  to  the* 
well  - informed  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  there  is  absolutely  no  ground  for  the  assertion.  Far 
from  wincing  under  the  endorsement  of  Mr.  William  J. 
Bryan  and  other  eminent  Democrats,  we  arc  assured  that 
Mr.  Roonrvk.lt  is  grateful  for  it,  and  glad  to  get  it.  Iii  view 
of  his  overwhelming  and  non-sectional  victory  at  the  ballot- 
box  last,  year,  he  considers  himself  the  President  not  of  a 
party,  but  of  the  whole  nation,  lie  looks,  as  indeed  a Chief 
Magistrate  ought  to  look,  upon  Democrat*  as  uo  less  truly 
his  constituents  than  are  the  Republicans.  He  is  taking, 
as  we  thought  he  might  take,  a leaf  from  the  book  made  by 
J kkkkrhon,  who  lived  up  to  his  initial  declaration,  uttered  on 
the  steps  of  the  Capitol.  14  We  are  all  Federalists;  we  arc  all 
Republicans.” 


As  we  have  seen,  Senator  Ktkimikx  IJ.  Elkins  says  it  is 
not  true  that  he  has  surrendered  to  the  President  on  the  rail- 
way rate- making  question,  ami  Mr.  Roohkvklt,  having 
acquired  a large  experience  in  politics,  would  not  expect  him 
to  speak  otherwise.  Of  course,  Mr.  Elkins  has  not  sur- 
rendered in  any  technical  tense  of  the  won!.  Ho  will  act 
according  to  his  convictions,  and  his  convictions  arc  that  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce 
will  report  in  favor  of  Mr.  Roosr.vklt's  views.  This  having 
been  made  clpar  to  Mr.  Elkins — who.  as  we  have  formerly 
remarked,  is  not  disposed  congenitally  to  kick  against  the 
pricks — he  is  unlikely  to  take  part  with  Mr.  Aldrich  or  any 
other  Senator  in  an  attempt  to  split  the  Republican  party. 
Evidently  there  is  a kind  of  hindsight  that  is  almost  as  self- 
preservative  as  foresight.  Senator  Klkinh  does  not  want  to 
lose  his  hold  on  the  Republican  party  in  West  Virginia,  and, 
so  long  as  he  adheres  to  his  present  intention  of  supporting 
the  President,  he  is  unlikely  to  do  so.  It  may  lie  well  for 
Senator  Aldrich  if  he  also  shall  be  able  to  read  the  ham1, 
writing  on  the  wall.  Senator  Forakkr  has  committed  him- 
self almost  too  far  to  withdraw.  Mr.  Forakkr.  as  we  have 
said  above,  bus  laid  before  the  Interstate.  Commerce  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  a bill,  which,  however  irreconcilable  witl 
Mr.  RnuNKVKLT’s  desire  to  confer  in  certain  GmergcucM**  rail- 
way rate-making  powers  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. seems  nevertheless  to  this  newspaper  worthy  of  con- 
sideration from  the  view-pointK  of  const  it utiomilism  ami  of 
expediency.  As  faithful  chroniclers,  however,  of  the  drift 
of  GVCtitM,  we  have  felt  constrained  to  aeknowhslgc  that  the 
Senate  is  likely  to  concur  in  a measure  which  is  certain  to 
he  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  which  will 
follow  substantially  the  lines  of  tho  Kadi -T ow N send  bill. 

Somo  of  the  daily  jourmil*  that  have  given  a good  deal  of 
space  to  comments  on  the  probable  attitude  of  the  Senate 
on  the  rate-making  question  have  overlooked  the  fact  tlmt 
Senators,  while  they  may  be  inclined  secondarily  to  favor 
the  railroads,  are  resolved,  primarily,  to  further  their  own 
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interests.  A*  we  have  pointed  out  during  the  summer  and 
autumn,  Mr.  R<k>sctki.t  is  stronger  than  all  the  railroad  in- 
terest* put  together.  The  evident  deduction  is  that  the  sooner 
shrewd  spokesmen  of  those  interests  come  to  some  kind  of 
ti  compromise  with  Mr.  RooHKl klt,  the  better.  Lot  us  have 
peace.  Anything  is  better  than  vexatious  and  interminable 
contention.  And  the  very  last  thing  that  most  sensible  Re- 
publicans can  desire  is  a split  in  their  party  such  us  was 
witnessed  in  Johnson's  administration  and  at  the  eud  of 
Grant’s  first  term. 

It  seems  to  he  settled  that  the  majority  rc|>ort  of  the  Hoard 
of  Consulting  Engineer*  recommending  a sea-level  canal  at 
Panama  will  bo  rejected  by  the  Panama  Commission  and  by 
President  Roosevelt,  while  a minority  report,  advising  the 
construction  of  the  lock  canal  originally  contemplated,  will 
he  adopted.  For  this  course,  which,  as  we  learn,  1ms  been 
decided  on,  there  are  several  obvious  reasons.  Not  only 
would  a sea-level  canal  require  more  time  and  involve  more 
expenditure,  but  it  would  need  fundamentally  new  legisla- 
tion on  the  part  of  Congress.  Chief-Kngiueer  Stevens.  in 
an  interview  with  u Panama  correspondent  of  the  Now  York 
Herald,  has  shown  that  if  a high-level  look  canal  was  to  be 
built,  the  time  required  could  ho  easily  calculated.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  time  needed  for  the  construction  of  a sea- 
level  canal  could  not  be  computed  with  any  approach  to  cer- 
tainty, because  it  is  impossible  to  guess  what  would  be  met 
with  in  the  excavation  below  sea-level.  All  we  know  is  that 
the  number  of  cubic  yards  that  would  have  to  be  excavated 
for  a sea-level  canal  would  be  about  four  times  as  great  as 
the  number  that,  would  be  needed  for  a 90-foot-level  look 
canal,  about  two  and  a half  times  that  needed  for  a (10-foot- 
level  lock  canal,  and  almost  double  that  required  for  a 30- 
font-level  lock  canal.  Under  the  most  favorable  conditions, 
the  construct  ion  of  n sen -level  canal  would  occupy  many  more 
years,  and  would  impose  an  additional  expenditure  of  about 
$100,000,000. 


Now  the  HpQoNr.it  act.  under  which  the  President 
bus  already  spent  $00,000,000*  does  not  authorize  him  to 
spend  a dollar  for  a sen-level  canal.  The  only  canal  which 
Mr.  Rouarvmt  is  empowered  by  the  statute  mentioned  to 
construct  is  a lock  canal,  which  should  cost  no  more  than 
$l45,0tX),000,  after  the  French  company’s  franchise  and  prop- 
erty should  have  been  acquired  and  a right  of  way  secured 
from  Colombia’s  political  successor  on  the  isthmus.  Subject 
only  to  this  limitation  in  rc*|iect  of  tin*  type  of  the  canal, 
the  President  is  at  liberty  to  enter  into  any  such  contracts 
as  he  may  deem  necessary,  up  to  the  amount,  of  $135,000,000, 
in  addition  to  the  $10,000,000  already  spent  ainee  work  was 
liegun.  The  Spoon  Kit  act  expressly  provides  that  for  such 
contracts  appropriations  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  made 
by  Congress.  A careful  examination  of  the  statute  should 
put  an  end  to  the  talk  about  a sea -level  canal,  unless  we  desire 
to  refer  back  to  Congress  the  whole  question  of  typo  and 
locality,  which  reference  might  lead  to  interminable  discus- 
sion. If  a lock  canal  were  constructed  at  a 30- foot  level  ami 
on  the  plan  pro|>oacd  by  Mr.  Blnal-Vaiulla,  it  would  bo 
navigable  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  would  lie  mani- 
festly cheaper  than  any  loek  canal  on  a lower  level,  and  yet, 
when  better  facilities  for  transportation  should  be  rendered 
di-sirable  by  the  increased  demands  of  interoceanie  trade, 
could  be  transformed,  without  interruption  of  traffic,  into  a 
sea-level  canal. 

As  we  go  to  press  the  ever-changing  situation  in  Russia 
presents  some  laqieful  and  some  discouraging  features.  The 
Zemstvo  tst  congress  in  Moscow  has  decided,  by  a majority  of 
twenty,  to  support  Count  With:,  and  one  of  its  leaders,  Mr. 
Scinporp,  Inis  accepted  the  jtost  of  Minister  of  Finance.  The 
railways  converging  at  St.  Petersburg  and  most  of  the  fac- 
tories in  that  city  have  resumed  operations,  but  tens  of 
thousands  of  workmen  are*  still  without  employment.  Owing 
to  the  failure  of  the  second  experiment,  some  time  is  expected 
to  elapse  before  a thin!  organized  attempt  at.  a general  strike 
is  made  for  the  purpose  of  paralysing  industry  and  transporta- 
tion.  About  the  middle  of  the  week  ending  November  25,  it 
looked  as  if  there  would  be  a lull  in  revolutionary  activity, 
and  as  if  Count  WlTTK  might  hate  an  opportunity  to  carry 
out  the  reforms  promised  by  the  Emperor,  the  immediate 


execution  of  which  was  prescribed  as  the  condition  of  support 
on  tiie  part  of  the  Zemstvoists,  who,  it  is  well  known,  were 
sent  to  Moscow  as  delegates  of  the  Zemstvos  or  provincial 
councils,  and  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  landowners.  Un- 
fortunately, on  November  25,  the  prospects  of  pacific  trans- 
formation were  again  darkened  by  a mutiny  of  the  sailors 
quartered  in  naval  barracks  at  Sebastopol.  For  a time  the 
mutineers  were  joined  by  one  regiment  of  soldiers,  and  the 
rest  of  the  troops  stationed  in  the  city  forbore  to  fire  on 
them.  Sympathy  with  the  revolt  was  evinced  by  tbo  crews  of 
two  vessels  in  the  Black  Sea  fleet  lying  off  the  port,  to  wit. 
tin*  battle-ship  Panteleimon,  formerly  the  Kniaz  Potemkin, 
and  tliu  cruiser  Ochakoff.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
mutiny  will  he  quelled  by  the  remainder  of  the  fleet,  and  by 
tin1  army  corps  which  is  stationed  not  far  uwuy  at  Simferopol, 
and  by  troops  despatched  from  Otlcssn. 


What  renders  the  affair  more  alarming  than  the  mutiny 
at  Cronstadt  is  the  evidence  that  disaffection  has  extended  to 
the  army.  If  disloyalty  should  prove  infectious,  and  a con- 
siderable number  of  regiments  should  revolt,  as  was  the  ease 
in  December,  ls25,  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  may  impel 
tiie  Czar,  who  is  still  surrounded  by  a reactionary  cabal,  to 
dismiss  Count  WtTTR,  substitute  a dictator,  and  postpone  the 
programme  of  reform  to  a more  convenient  season.  The 
dictatorship  would  doubtless  be  assumed  by  the  Grand-Duke 
Nicholas,  and  it  has  been  reported  that  Count  Ignatteft 
would  be  his  master  of  the  horse.  Curiously  enough,  the 
Grand-Duke  Nicholas  is  reputed  the  least  reactionary  of  the 
Czar’s  near  relatives,  and  Count  IgnaTICTT,  though  a man  of 
inflexible  resolution,  is  credited  with  the  rooted  and  avowed 
conviction  that  material  changes  in  Russia’s  political  system 
are  indispensable.  A serious  element  of  the  situation  is  the 
agrarian  disorder  which  has  already  extended  over  nearly 
thirty  provinces,  and  which  has  not  been  allayed  by  the  Czar’s 
manifesto  of  November  ltl.  remitting  this  year  $22,500,000 
of  the  purchase-money  taxes  payable  by  the  peasant*,  and 
promising  to  remit  twice  as  much  every  year  hereafter.  Had 
this  move  been  made  three  weeks  ago,  and  had  effective 
measure's  been  taken  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  famine  in  the 
most  afflicted  provinces,  it  is  improbable  that  the  uprising  of 
the  peasants  would  have  acquired  formidable  proportions.  If 
an  adequate  sum  of  money  was  not  applied  to  the  purpose  at 
the  proper  time,  the  omission  should  doubtless  lie  ascribed  to 
the  embarrassment  of  the  Treasury,  which  is  no  longer  able 
to  obtain  loans  abroad  or  at  home,  and  which  bus  sirnul- 
tancously  been  deprived  of  lurgi*  sources  of  income,  not  only 
from  land  taxes,  hut  also  from  excise  duties  on  the  petroleum 
industry  in  the  Baku  district,  from  coal-mines  the  working  of 
which  has  been  interrupted,  and  from  the  sale  of  vodka,  which 
the  mass  of  tho  peasant*  are  no  longer  able  or  willing  to  buy. 
There  is  always,  of  course,  the  huge  gold  reserve  to  fall  hack 
upon,  hut  tho  mere  suspicion  that  this  hoard  had  been 
tampered  with  would  cause  an  immediate  depreciation  of  the 
paper  currency". 

It  seems  to  bo  settled  tliat  Premier  Balfoi'R  and  his  col- 
leagues will  not  attempt,  to  carry  on  his  Majesty’s  govern- 
ment during  another  session  of  Parliament,  and  it  is  possible 
that  they  will  have  resigned  before  this  number  of  the  Weekly 
meets  with  the  reader’s  eye.  It  is  also  possible  that,  instead 
of  resigning,  the  Prime  Minister  may  advise  King  Ed  WARD 
to  dissolve  Parliament  and  order  a new  general  election  to  he 
held  in  December.  It  would  be  more  equitable  to  postpone 
dissolution  until  after  the  Now-year,  when  the  election 
would  lw»  based  on  the  new  registration  list,  which  would 
represent  public  opinion  as  it  is  to-day,  instead  of  what  pub- 
lic opinion  was  a year  ago.  As.  practically,  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain"  has  supplanted  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  confidence 
of  both  the  conservative  and  liberal  wings  of  the  Unionist 
party,  the  campaign  ought  logically  to  pivot  on  the  issue  of 
protection  t 'emus  free  trade.  Nobody  suspects  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain of  any  desire  to  evade  that  issue,  hut  other  Unionists 
may  try  to  revive  in  English  const itueneie*  the  old  prejudice 
against  homo  rule.  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman,  who 
would  be  the  head  of  a Liberal  government,  has  declared  that 
he  will  be  faithful  to  the  promises  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
the  Irish  Nationalists,  while  Lord  Rosebery  has  announced 
that  he  will  never  support  such  a policy*  The  Liberals,  there- 
fore, are,  to  a certain  extent,  divided,  so  far  as  tins  question 
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is  concerned,  but  it  is  possible  that  Sir  Ca  m i-bku.-  B a n N kb  M a s 
may  train  more  votes  from  Unionist  free-traders  than  he  will 
lose  through  Lord  Roskbkrys  tiro  in  the  rear. 


Public  attention  has  been  diverted  suddenly  from  the  Far 
East  to  the  Near  Fast.  The  Sultan  Ahihx-Hamid  has  rejected 
the  demand  of  the  principal  Christian  powers  of  Europe  for 
the  control  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  three  vilayets  or 
provinces  of  Macedonia,  and  the  allied  fleet,  in  which  all  of 
tlie  great  powers,  except  Germany,  are  represented  by  con- 
tingent*, has  arrived  ut  Mityleue,  arid  is  expected  to  seize  the 
custom-houses  of  that  island.  Whether  the  Sultan  will  recede 
from  his  recalcitrant  attitude  before  recourse  is  made  to 
further  coercive  measures  is  as  yet  uncertain.  Neither  is  it 
quite  clear  whn*  more  effective  measures  could  he  taken.  No 
naval  expert  believes  that  the  vessels  employed  in  the  present 
demonstration  would  be  able  to  force  the  Dardanelles,  and  it 
is  doubt**!  whether  even  the  most  powerful  of  modern  battle- 
ships could  cope  with  the  Turkish  fortifications  bordering  that 
long  and  narrow  strait.  It  has  been  reported  that  the  Allied 
Powers  may  give  Austria  a mandate  to  attack  Turkey  by 
land,  but.  in  the  present  disturbed  condition  of  both  Hungary 
and  the  Cisleithan  Kingdom,  the  Haps  burg  Emperor  cannot 
feel  inclined  to  indulge  in  foreign  adventures.  11c  has 
enough  to  do  at  home.  Turkish  insolence  is  due,  of  course, 
to  Russia’s  weakness.  But  for  the  war  with  Japan,  ami  Rus- 
sia's subsequent  interim!  troubles,  the  Sultan  would  have 
shrunk  from  provoking  the  Czar,  ami,  sooner  than  furnish  a 
pretext  for  a new  Russian  invasion  of  the  Balkan  peninsula, 
would  have  faced  the  indignation  and  wrath  of  his  own  sub- 
jects. lie  knows  that  soon  or  late  he  will  have  to  fight  Chris- 
tians in  order  to  keep  Constantinople,  and  he  may  think  that 
he  will  never  be  able  to  fight  on  more  favorable  terms  than 
now,  when  Russia  is  powerless,  and  Germany  practically 
neutral. 


The  forty-three  thousand  people  who  saw  the  ITarvard-Yale 
football  game  in  Cambridge,  on  November  25,  saw  about  all 
that  football  can  offer.  A great  game;  and  with  its  enormous 
concourse  of  excited  spectators,  its  immense  vigor  amounting 
almost  to  ferocity,  its  thrills,  its  chances,  and  its  clean  play 
and  generous  spirit,  a highly  interesting  and  impressive 
phenomenon  of  our  civilization.  Now  comes  the  debate  ns  to 
whether  football  can  stay  in  as  it  is.  ami  if  not.  what  can  be 
done  to  mitigate  it.  The  Chicago  Tribune  reports  nineteen 
deaths  resulting  from  it  this  year,  mid  150  cases  of  “severe 
injury."  Of  the  dead  more  than  half  wore  schoolboys.  The 
commonest  of  the  injuries  was  broken  collar-bone,  which  is 
not  a very  serious  hurt.  The  same  day  these  figures  wpre 
publish**!  came  the  news  of  a railroad  accident  in  Mu**uchu- 
srtts,  with  twenty  resulting  deaths  and  forty  injuries.  We 
certainly  do  not  mind  killing  and  maiming  in  this  country 
provided  the  end  or  the  circumstances  in  any  wise  warrant  it. 
Football  may  be  well  worth  some  annual  sacrifice  of  life 
and  limb.  The  railroads  kill  and  maim.  So  do  the  automo- 
biles; so  do  the  factories;  so  do  dynamite  and  blast  ing-jiowder; 
so  do  runaway  horses.  Wo  tolerate  them  all  in  spite  of  their 
dangers,  and  wo  cannot  condemn  football  merely  b« -cause  it 
is  a risky  sport.  Perhaps  it  is  worth  what  it  costs.  A good 
many  good  judges  think  that  it  is.  Nevertheless,  to  the 
general  public,  the  game  under  present  rules  seems  too  danger- 
ous, too  rough,  too  intense  ami  engrossing.  Nearly  all  the 
moralists  and  many  of  the  parent*  and  teachers  agree  that  it 
has  got  out  of  bound*  and  ought  to  ho  restrained.  That  forty- 
odd  thousand  people  should  gather  to  see  any  sport  is  regarded 
with  compunction  by  a good  many  observers,  and  that  forty- 
mid  college  boys  should  risk  their  neck*  ami  limbs  and  devote 
large  shares  of  time  ami  strength  to  the  entertainment  of 
such  shouting  thousand*  is  lliouuht  to  be  matter  for  substan- 
tia! deprecation.  There  is  thought  to  be  too  much  of  the 
sluiightpred-to-innke-a-Roman-holiduy  about  it.  The  grout 
Harvard  stadium  i*  di*lik«-d  by  some  critic*  n*  reflecting  over- 
much tlie  spirit  of  the  Roman  Empire.  And  yet.  the  Greek*, 
tike  most  highly  civilized  people  the  world  ha*  svu  yet,  look 
'•■at  lively  interest  in  sports,  and  would  have  thought  it  no 
-camlul  to  crowd  forty  thousand  strong  to  football  games, 
.nor  would  they  have  thought  tlie  pri<-e  the  players  pay  too 
dciir.  The  football  question  is  not  easy.  We  shall,  doubtless, 
see  a more  earn*- 1 effort  than  usual  of  tlie  Rule*  Committee 
to  modify  tlie  game,  but  tin*  game  will  go  on  on  some  bu«i*. 


What  needs  amendment  even  more  than  the  rules  is  the  spirit 
in  which  the  game  is  played.  If  that  is  right,  the  rules  are 
a secondary  matter.  If  that  is  brutal,  no  rules  can  make  the 
game  what  it  ahould  he,  though  sound  rules  rigidly  enforced 
may  minimize  its  mischiefs. 


Lives  of  great  men  usually  remind  us  that  we  cannot  make 
our  lives  sublime  by  following  their  rub’s  about  diet,  drink, 
work,  und  sleep.  Gi.au.st* ink’s  rule  about  chewing  his  food 
with  many  bites  before  swallowing  it  was  excellent  sense,  a 
good  rule  for  every  one.  But.  Tiioman  Eniaox,  being  inter- 
viewed the  other  day  about  his  habits,  advocated  more  work 
as  a cure  for  overwork,  and  little  food  and  not  much  sleep 
as  highly  beneficial.  Digestion  easily  becomes  a tax  on 
vitality,  and  remarkable  benefits  sometimes  coiue  from  cutting 
down  the  rations  of  an  ailing  person.  Moreover,  a change  of 
employment  is  restful.  But  the  faculty  will  hardly  hack  Mr. 
Edison  in  advocating  less  sleep  for  the  majority  of  mankind, 
or  in  proscribing  harder  work  a*  a cure  for  overwork.  Mark 
Twain  confesses  that  he  bus  lately  cured  himself  of  indiges- 
tion by  substituting  three  or  four  frugal  meals  a day  for  one 
big  one.  Think  of  hi*  keeping  up,  and  so  well  up,  these  many 
years  on  one  meal  a day!  When  you  run  the  very  small  eaters 
to  earth  you  usually  find  (lint  they  are  pretty  steady  and 
generous  consumers  of  tobacco.  Uncle  Mark  sufokc*  a lot. 
Mr.  Edison  smokes.  Mr.  Hokack  Flrtciieii,  tin-  English 
prophet  of  little  to  cat  ami  chew  it  very  fine,  is  a fairly  con- 
stant smoker.  Mark  Twain  is  not  conscious  of  tuking  any 
exercise,  and  whim  he  has  something  important  to  d*>  he  stays 
■bed  until  it  is  done.  Any  beginner  who  followed  his  regimen 
or  Mr.  Edison 'k  would  conic  punctually  to  grief.  The  truth 
is  u seasoned  mind-worker  of  mature  years  is  apt  to  be  one 
of  the  toughest  things  that  nature’*  laboratory  produces.  11c 
is  apt  to  bo  in  considerable  measure  poison-proof;  at  least 
he  has  leiinied,  usually,  what  lie  can  do,  and  what  he  cannot  do, 
with  alcohol,  tobacco,  coffee,  ami  tea.  And  he  has  usually 
learned  not  to  burden  hi*  hi slv  with  an  unnecessary  amount 
of  food,  or  else  his  habits  of  digestion  are  so  perfected  that 
nothing  jolts  them.  An  average  fir*t-tliglit  football-player  is 
a baby  in  the  important  kinds  of  hardiness  compared  with  a 
thoroughly  seasoned  lawyer  or  writer. 

The  attention  of  the  Wkeklv’h  readers  is  directed  to  the 
address  delivered  on  November  21.  at  the  dinner  of  the  Now 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  by  President  Ai.okhm  an.  of  the 
University  of  Virginia.  It  is  printed  in  full  on  another  png*-, 
and  will  bo  found  worthy  of  the  carofulost  reading.  It 
deals  with  fundamental  sentiments  and  idea*.  The  conviction 
in  the  mind*  of  Americans  on  which  Dr.  Alderman  relies  to 
carry  our  democratic  cx|ierinicnt  past  a very  serious  peril,  he 
defines  as  the  belief  that  a republic  is  the  final  form  of  human 
society,  ami  the  common  individual  man  the  sublimest  asset 
of  the  world;  that  jatwer  rests  on  fitness  to  rule;  that  the  sole 
object  of  power  is  the  public  good,  and  that  service  to  tlie 
republic  is  a glory  quite  sufiicieut  in  itself.  Patriotism,  re- 
defining itself  to  (it  contemporary  conditions,  means,  as  lie 
sees  it,  a vast  reaction  from  an  unsocial  ami  predatory  indi- 
vidualism to  self-restraint  and  consideration  for  the  general 
welfare,  expressing  itself  in  a cry  for  fairness  and  honor  and 
sympathy  in  use  of  jiower  ami  wealth.  The  orator  rings  no 
ularm-liells,  hut  he  looks  with  confident  composure  to  benefits 
to  come  from  alarms  that  have  been  rung.  In  temper,  in 
substance,  in  form,  ami  .in  spirit  hi*  *|»ceelt  is  admirable,  ami 
very  well  worth  so  much  of  any  rca*ler*s  timo  as  it  may  take 
to  take  it  in  and  assimilate  it. 

Mr.  Lewis’s  account,  published  in  this  issue,  of  what  ha* 
keen  don**  so  far  til  Panama,  will  put  every  reader  of  it  in  a 
better  position  to  judge  of  the  prospect*  of  the  work,  ami  of 
the  wisdom  or  mtwisdom  of  whatever  action  is  taken  by  the 
President  ami  h,v  Congress.  The  whole  mutter  i*  one  about 
which  it  behooves  citizens  to  inform  themselves,  and  they 
should  make  sure  that  the  n-iNu-t*  on  which  they  base  their 
opinions  are  truthful,  for  Panama  is  fur  enough  away  to  lm 
lied  aliout  with  much  effect.  The  President  is  reported  to 
have  decided  in  favor  of  the  minority  report  of  the  consulting 
engineer*,  which  calls  f«»l*  a h*-k  canal  on  a level  not  yet  de- 
termined. Whatever  i*  now  done,  the  wisdom  of  it  will  be 
earnestly  disputed,  and  misrepresentation  will  doubtless  be 
freely  used  to  pi«*v  out  argument. 
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The  Proposed  National  Incorporation  of 
Future  Corporations 

Judge  Peter  S.  Gromm-up,  of  the  United  State*  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  well  known  by  hi*  derisions  on  important  industrial 
qiir»t  ions,  has  undertaken,  in  the  December  manlier  of  the  .1  «n  /- 
icon  /Unntralrd  Mugoziue,  to  show  how.  without  resorting  to  vio- 
lent or  aociaKntic  remedies,  effective  control  of  corporations  doing 
tin  interstate  business  might  hereafter  la-  exercised  in  the  interest 
of  the  American  people.  ” Who  Shall  Own  America T’’  u the  title 
of  the  article.  The  judge  iM'giits  liy  impressing  u|Kin  the  reader 
that  the  great  new  fact  of  this  generation  is  not  the  corporation, 
luit  the  thing  underneath  the  corporation,  to  wit,  the  vast  new 
dnninin  of  private  property,  to  the  creation  ami  ownership  of  which 
the  cor|M>ration  has  contributed  nothing  but  the  form.  He  goes 
on  to  contend  that  the  sin  of  the  cor|s>n»tlon,  as  it  affect*  the 
ownership  of  this  new  great  domain,  is  not  that  it  is  a corpora- 
tion, but  that,  a»  a medium  of  ownership,  the  corporation  has 
been  used  |o  narrow  the  {Mirticipution  of  the  people  in  the  owner- 
ship of  the  new  domain.  How  ar**  the  people  to  reenter  the  domain 
of  w hich  they  are  tending  to  hi*  disinherited ' How  is  it  possible 
to  undo  what  has  been  done.  and.  without  violence  or  confiscation, 
bring  into  the  new-  domain  the  republican  ideals  which,  mi  far  us 
the  distribution  of  the  national  soil  has  been  concerned,  have,  on 
the  whole,  been  kept  steadily  in  view?  One  thing  is  certain: 
Judge  (•rtofou'i'l*  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  mnd  remedies,  lie 
repudiates  the  notion  of  dealing  with  the  corporate  institutions 
of  the  new  domain  a*  an  endangered  community  would  deal  with 
a mad  dog.  What  we  want,  he  nays,  in  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem lie  fore  us  is  not  some  supposed  retribution;  what  we  want  is 
reform — some  practicable,  workable  reform.  Another  direction 
to  which  Judge  (JKossort*  would  not  turn  is  State  socialism.  If, 
indeed.  State  sociali-on  could  Is*  restricted  to  the  municipal  owner- 
ship of  public  utilities,  be  would  not  object  to  it.  Hut  it  could 
not  be  so  confined.  In  a few  years  Stale  socialism  would  widen 
out  to  include  the  railroads,  the  telegraphs,  and  tin-  telephones  of 
the  country.  Next  the  programme  would  Is*  extended  to  coal  and 
ore  mines.  In  the  end,  the  whole  institution  of  private  property 
would  In-  endangered.  To  Jlldgc  (JROHWCP  it  seems  indisputable 
that  socialism  fully  reatizrd,  socialism  carried  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion. would  overturn  civilization,  for  only  in  full  freedom  for 
the  play  of  the  law  of  natural  selection  can  the  world,  and  espe- 
cially the  world  of  labor,  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  the  varying 
gifts  that  have  been  sown  by  Nature  in  the  brains  aud  hands  of 
her  children. 

Turning  to  the  policy  vaguely  described  as  State  control 
of  corja  (rations,  which,  in  the  form  of  Federal  control,  is 
supposed  to  be  favored  by  the  Koosivtit/r  adniini»trutiou — the 
policy  that  aims  to  keep  corporation*  reined  and  bitted — .Fudge 
Dmuom  re  holds  that,  while  the  aim  is  commendable,  the  |a>licy, 
considered  as  a genuine  and  lasting  solution  of  the  corporation 
problem,  would  completely  fail.  The  purjsisc  of  Federal  license, 
which  is  advocated  by  Commissioner  Cakitki.u  and  Mr.  W.  J. 
Bryan,  und  of  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  believed  to  approve,  is, 
as  vvr  have  said,  to  curb  tire  uppi-lilc  of  existing  corporations,  and 
prevent  them  from  travelling  on  iingovcrncd  in  tlic  matter  of 
prices.  Judge  Dikvhsi  rp  is  for  national  Incorporation  as  against 
Federal  license,  hrcniisr.  in  the  rml  to  Is-  attained,  the  two  reme- 
dies are  wholly  unlike;  because,  in  his  judgment,  national  incor- 
poration is  the  only  method  that  will  go  to  the  root  of  the  disease 
and  assure  what  he  term*  the  pra/ileiznlion  of  the  ownership  of 
the  new  property  domain.  He  would  have  the  corporation  of  the 
future  deal  fairly  with  the  people  in  the  matter  of  prices,  hut. 
above  that,  as  the  supreme  object  to  be  compassed,  he  would  set 
another  thing,  namely,  that  the  people  of  the  country  lw  brought 
back  into  the  ownership  of  the  property  of  the  country.  To  at- 
tain this  he  holds  that  the  nation  must  have  its  hand  not  simply 
in  the  guidaNre  of  existing  corporations,  but  in  the  construction 
of  new  corporations.  Judge  GrimuhTT  proceeds  to  suggest  a few 
general  principles  ti|iori  which  new  corporations,  organized  under 
national  law,  should  In*  framed.  In  the  first  place,  lie  would  have 
them  constructed  on  lines  of  simplicity.  He  hclicycs  that-  two 
classes  of  securities  ought  in  every  case  to  suffice,  namely,  a se- 
curity representing  actual  cash  paid  in.  or  its  equivalent  in  prop- 
erty. and.  M-emtdly.  a security  that  may  he  issued  from  time  to 
time  as  the  value  of  the  property  actually  increases,  to  cover  such 
inrreasnl  value.  In  the  next  pints',  he  would  have  provision  made 
to  interest  labor  in  ownership.  The  securities  issued  on  account  of 
increased  value,  ns  that  value  should  Is-  shown,  not  by  expecta- 
tion or  prediction,  but  bv  experience,  be  would  have  divided 
reputably  la-tween  the  capital  invested  and  llu-  lulsir  put  in.  Judge 
tinoHHTit*  takes  occasion,  in  the  course  of  bis  article,  to  applaud 
the  successful  attempt  of  the  t’nited  States  Sled  Corporation  to 
admit  the  men  who  labor  with  their  Imri.ls  into  participation  in 
the  earnings  of  the  enterprise.  In  the  third  place,  the  future 
rorporotion  being  distinctly  reengnizrd  n*  a trustee  for  its  owners, 
the  national  govern im  nl  should  have  sn  opjsvrliinitv  of  exer- 
cising a continual  watch  over  the  dix-hurge  ui  the  trust.  Under 


a super*  isioti  like  the  watch  which  the  government  maintains  over 
the  national  bunks — a watch  directed  to  the  assurance  that  finan- 
cial conditions  arc  correctly  reported,  that  no  capability  of  the 
corporation  is  diverted  to  private  gain,  ami  that  transgression* 
meet  with  swift  punishment — the  depletion  of  corporate  property 
through  scheme*  concocted  for  personal  advantage  would  lie  re- 
duced to  a minimum.  Under  such  supervision,  public-utility  cor- 
porations, deriving  their  nblenn*  from  the  United  States,  could 
Is-  made  to  obey  the  laws  that  look  to  the  giving  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  all.  In-cause  they  euuld  la*  punished  by  the  government 
for  any  form  of  discrimination  or  favoritism,  not  simply  by  a fine, 
but  by  a reduction  of  their  property  to  government  possession,  us 
the  government  now  takes  |M>«M'K*ion  of  recusant  national  liauks. 
Sueli  possession  could  and  would  In-  continued  until  the  corpora- 
tion could  In*  brought  to  obey  the  law.  Finally.  Judge  tlRoewrirp 
would  make  provision  for  a government  exchange,  or  a private  ex- 
change under  government  super \ isimi.  through  which  the  securi- 
ties of  national  corpora  lions  could  lie  bought  and  sold.  In  this 
way  would  he  drawn  a visible  line  tielween  the  securities  of  na- 
tional corporations  and  securities  in  corporations  that  should  re- 
fuse to  nationalize — a line  that  would  soon  Is*  recognized  as  the 
boundary  between  corporation*,  on  the  rate  hand,  that  were  willing 
to  is*  faithful  trustees  of  the  owners  and  faithful  performers  of 
their  duties  to  the  people,  and  corporations,  on  the  other  band, 
that  had  inner  and  ulterior  designs.  His  own  belief  is  that  such 
a sharp  differentiation  of  the  national  from  the  non-national  cor- 
porations would  in  time  lend  every  corporation  engaged  in  inter- 
stale  commerce  voluntarily  to  incorporate  under  the  national  law. 

The  gist  of  Judge  <JBo*u*crp’n  interesting  article,  which  has  met, 
as  we  are  not  surprised  to  Irani,  with  at  least,  the  qualified  ap- 
proval of  ex- President  Cleveland,  is  summed  up  by  himself  in  a 
few  sentences.  For  the  American  people  the  great  fact  of  to-day 
is  the  vast  domain  of  private  property  under  corporate  ownership. 
Widely  and  individually  owned,  in  accordance  with  the  instincts 
of  a republican  people,  this  new  domain  would  lie  the  pride  uf 
the  republic.  Narrowly  owned,  under  processes  which,  if  kept 
going,  are  Itound  to  narrow  the  ownership  still  further,  this  new 
domain  Is  the  |ieril  of  the  republic.  The  prevailing  tendency  of 
the  day  is  to  tear  down  what  i*  regarded  as  a peril.  In  .Fudge 
Q BOWK* IT'S  opinion,  however,  the  real  pioblcni  is  not  how  to  tear 
it  down,  nor  how  to  hamper  the  new  great  domain,  but  how  to  re- 
claim it  honorably  from  present  conditions,  so  that,  like  the  great 
landed  domain  distributed  by  our  fathers,  the  new  domain  may 
likewise  coine  into  the  individual  proprietorship  of  the  people. 


Publicity  for  National  and  State  Campaign  Funds 

Fair-minded  and  far-sightid  citizens  will  wish  Mr.  Peury  Bel- 
mont success  in  the  work  which  he  has  undertaken  for  the  pur- 
post*  of  compelling  the  publication  of  all  expenditures  made  by 
|sditlcal  cum|iaigii  committees.  Already  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  as  in  many  another  Stale,  all  candidates  for  political  offices 
are  required  by  law  to  furnish  an  account  of  the  moneys  dis- 
bursed by  them  for  elei-lion  . \|kt ■*•*■*.  It  should  Is-  obvious,  how- 
ever. that  such  legislation  dors  not  go  far  enough.  To  stop  there 
would  Is*  to  save  at  the  spigot  and  let  out  at  the  bung.  Insig- 
nificant, indeed,  is  generally  the  sum  contributed  by  a given  candi- 
date to  tin*  campaign  fund  of  his  party,  compared  with  the  amount 
expended  by  a municipal,  a State,  or  a national  campaign  com- 
mittee. Readers  of  this  journal  will  remember  that  last  spring  a 
vigorous  effort  was  made  by  Mr.  IT: WHY  Belmont  to  correct,  so 
far  as  the  State  of  New  York  is  concerned,  the  flagrant  defect  in 
legislative  precautions  against  corrupt  practices  at  elections.  He 
preparisl,  and  lntd  introduced  in  the  Legislature  at  Albany,  a bill 
to  injure  publicity  for  all  campaign  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures. The  bill  provided  that  all  campaign  contribution*  and  ex- 
penditure*— with  the  exception  of  certain  carefully  defined  “ per- 
sonal ” expenditures,  directly  or  personally  incurred  by  candi- 
dates— must  be  made  to  and  by  campaign  committees.  It  was 
further  provided  that  no  person  shall  make  any  contributions  In 
any  name  except,  bis  own.  Tlu*  bill  proposed,  further,  to  enact 
that  any  person  who  should  act  otherwise  than  under  the  authority 
or  in  behalf  of  a political  committee,  or  who  should  receive  or 
disburse  money  for  political  purposes  to  nn  umount  exceeding 
Fifty  dollars,  should  he  subject  to  the  provisions  relating  to  cam- 
paign committees,  and  should  make  the  statement  required  of  such 
committees,  which  statement  must  itemize  all  contribution*  and 
expenditures,  give  the  name*  of  the  contributors,  and  Is-  fill'd 
within  twenty  days  after  the  election.  All  person*  and  all  mem- 
bers of  any  committee  failing  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  act  were  to  lie  liable  to  a fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dol- 
lars or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year.  This  hill,  which 
last  spring  m«  approved  at  Albany  by  the  Senate  without  a 
di  wilting  vote,  hut  which  failed  to  pass  the  Assembly,  will  he  re- 
introduced at  the  coming  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  we  can- 
not doubt  that  it  will  become  a law.  in  view  of  the  disclosures 
lately  made  by  .Senator  I’latt  of  the  contributions  received  by 
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him  from  certain  corporation*  for  Republican  State  campaign 
fund*. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  exact  publicity  from  State  campaign  com- 
mittee* ami  exempt  national  cum|uiign  committees  from  *imilur 
control.  If  the  former  have  been  guilty  of  corrupt  practice*  at 
election*,  the  latter  have  notoriously  tinned  on  an  incomparably 
greater  scale,  ft  i*  now  a matter  of  sworn  evidence  that  in  ISM, 
ItMNi,  and  1!MM  enormous  sum*  of  money  were  contributed  to  the 
Republican  national  campaign  fund  by  certain  specified  New  York 
corporation* — and  nobody  pretend*  to  believe  that  they  were  ex- 
ceptional in  this  particular.  Not  bmp  before  thr  election  day 
in  IIM14.  dud  pc  At. ton  R.  Parker  publicly  charped  that  such  con- 
tribution* bad  been  made  by  cor|K»rntSon  official*  without  the 
know  I wipe  and  without  the  consent  of  the  person*  to  whom  the 
money  really  belonged.  The  charge  was  categorically  and  hotly 
denied  by  Mr.  ROOAKVB-T.  and  wc  do  not  for  a moment  believe 
that  lie  had  any  personal  cognizance  of  the  fact*.  The  fact*  have 
since  been  proved,  however,  and  they  must  have  been  known  at 
the  time  to  Mr.  CoOTSLYOr.  who  wn*  selected  by  Mr.  RoosKvn.T 
for  hi*  campaign  manager.  It  is  now  certain  that  Mr.  IVHrrBLYor, 
bv  accepting  and  using  the  contributions  of  the  corporation*  re- 
ferred to,  made  himself  a party  to  an  embezzlement,  or,  in  other 
word*,  to  the  diversion  of  funds  whereof  the  pretended  donor* 
were  only  trustee*,  without  the  con*enl  of  the  real  owners,  to 
u*ew  of  which  many  of  the  owner*  would  not  have  approved.  Nor 
is  there  any  doubt  that  now  every  one  of  the  real  owners  of  the 
fund*  ho  improperly  diverted  lui*  at  law  a right  of  action  against 
the  recipient*  thereof.  A*  Mr.  Perky  Bei.mont  pointed  out  in  an 
article  contributed  not  long  ago  by  him  to  the  Xorlh  Atncriean 
Kreietr,  individual  stockholder*,  defrauded  in  the  way  dnrriM, 
have  hitherto  hen  seldom  disposed  to  vindicate  their  rights,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  necessary  information.  The  enforce- 
ment of  publicity  by  State  and  Federal  laws  would  place  at  their 
disposal  the  information  needed  for  ml  res*, 

An  aaaoeiation  of  citizen*  organized  by  Mr.  Rki.mont  have  in 
preparation  a bill  which  will  l*>  intriMluced  in  the  Fifty-eighth 
I'ongrcws  at  it*  coming  m-wion.  and  which  will  require  publicity 
for  all  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  national  cam|Mign  com- 
mittee*. When  thi*  bill  shall  havr  heroine  a law.  a repetition  of 
the  monstrous  *<n  tidal*  of  the  Inst  three  Presidential  elections  will 
lie  impossible. 


Some  Children’s  Books 

Comes  again  the  gift  season,  and  with  it  thp  inevitable  ques- 
tion of  book*  for  the  children.  While  we  are  well  awake  to  the 
fact  that  we  cannot  feed  the  growing  child  on  pie  and  soda-water, 
hi*  mental  pabulum  is  ton  apt  to  he  of  that  character.  Almost  the 
lirst  consideration  in  the  choice  of  honk*  for  the  young  should  !*• 
the  amount  of  nutrition  contained.  Life  becomes  fuller  and  fuller 
of  interests  as  men  move  nearer  together;  time  for  reading  grows 
lc*»  in  the  multiplicity  of  crowding  diversion*,  and  more  than 
ever  it  is  important  that  such  reading  as  is  given  should  not  be 
vapid.  In  hooks,  a*  in  men,  long  life  i*  thr  sign  of  vitality,  and 
only  the  very  be*t  should  Is*  offered  to  the  young.  Bi'XYAX.  in  all 
the  sonorous  power  of  hi*  Puritan  English,  is  t dished  in  the 
nursery  very  often,  but  beware  of  offering  it  to  a schoolboy  or  a 
schoolgirl.  A year  amongst  schoolmate*  result*  in  sophistication 
and  conventionality,  and  the  commonplace  i*  bound  to  reign  su- 
preme for  n long  time  unlm  tin*  child  be  either  exceptionally 
fortunate  or  unfortunate.  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  which  may  be 
the  delight  of  a nursery,  a byword,  and  a day-long  play,  where 
the  toddler  instantly  recognises  himself  a*  Christian  and  his 
mother  as  Evangelist  and  hi*  nurse  an  Faithful,  and  when  the 
whole  drama  of  the  spiritual  struggle  i*  translated  into  the  daily 
routine  of  the  four  walls  that  guard  the  opening  soul,  is  never 
accepted  by  the  young  worldling  except  as  it  reappear*  in  some 
diluted  form. 

The  taste  for  humor  and  for  romance  and  for  fancy  must  all 
be  sown  before  school-duv*.  for  school  means  the  temporary  death 
of  the  individual,  white  tlic  little  soul  is  patted  into  shape  to  fill 
its  plait1  in  the  great  muctiine  of  community  living.  It  i*  delight 
ful  to  *ee  the  charm  that  I,  bar's  .Yonamar  /foot-  and  the  ev«r  living 
incongruities  of  Alter  in  Wonderland  still  retain  for  the  babies. 
They  perfectly  grasp  the  topsyturvy  dream  experience*  of  the 
bitter  ami  the  unexpected  event*  la-ought  about  by  the  exigencies 
of  rhyme  in  the  former.  All  such  matters  arc  sternly  repudiated 
by  thr  convent ionalized  school  child,  whose  one  code  is  ixinformity 
to  the  unvaried  type  of  tlie  human  animal. 

It  i*  perfectly  true  that  English  literature  is  English  poetry. 
Poetry  dotted  by  prose,  if  one  please,  but  none  the  less  our  lit- 
erature »*  poetry  a*  much  a*  French  literature  is  prose.  So  if 
the  little  one*  are  to  grow  up  sustained  and  upheld  by  the  great 
body  of  English  thought,  the  nursery  must  lie  full  of  poetry. 
First  of  all,  Mother  Guoac;  no  new-fangled  Mother  (loose,  illus- 
trated with  pen-nnd-ink  drawings  by  some  art  ftchoo]  ami  edited 
by  a modern  pedagogue  who  thinks  children  must  never  be  told 
anything  but  fact,  and  who  refuses  to  let  the  wolf  cat  Red 


Riding-Hood  and  Mother  Ilubliard'*  dug  die  comfortably  and  come 
alive  again,  by  way  of  pleasant  surprise,  when  he  feel*  like  it. 
The  very  best  introduction  into  English  poetry  i*  Mother  (Sonne 
printed  on  linen,  in  good  garish,  dashing  colors,  just  as  our 
father*  ami  our  mother*  knew  it.  with  its  flawless  rhvthui.  Its 
quip*  and  cranks  and  wanton  wiles,  and  with  occasional  touch 
of  gruesome  detail.  WllITTIKB'ft  Child  Life,  though  not  a per- 
fect anthology,  owing  perhaps  to  the  American  creed  that  the 
negative  quality  of  liarmle»*neas  I*  almost  a*  commendable  n*  a 
positive  good,  i*  yet  a stepping-stone  to  higher  thing*,  and  Ciirin- 
tina  RaMHKTO'H  Ning-Song  is  an  excellent  foundation  for  poetic 
diction  of  highe*t  quality  and  for  o|»eiiiiig  the  *rn*c  to  that  under- 
current of  sadness  whieh  from  tin*  beginning  is  a side  of  life: 

What  arc  heavy!  Sea  sand  and  sorrow. 

What  are  brief!  To-day  and  to-morrow. 

What  are  frail?  Spring  hloesmn*  and  youth. 

What  are  deep?  The  ocean  and  truth. 

But,  of  course,  the  crowning  point  i*  to  have  Pal/i rave's  Golden 
Treasury  begin  in  the  nursery  and  live  the  dose  companion  of 
the  growing  girl  and  boy.  It  mean*  refinement  of  manners  and  of 
moral*  to  have  imbedded  in  one  such  a treasury  of  fine  thought  and 
adequate  expression. 

For  the  foundation  of  fancy  there  is  nothing  to  usurp  Anokk- 
RCN  and  (•kimm.  the  latter  no  deeply  human  and  the  former  so 
essentially'  poetie  in  conception.  Perhaps  imagination  i*  born  and 
never  made.  But  if  one  begin  young  enough,  if  one  insist,  a*  one 
tells  the  tales,  that  there  i*  no  definite  answer  to  the  qur*tion, 
“ Rut  wu*  it  true!"  wc  are  laying  the  foundation  for  that  feeling 
in  later  life  that  there  is  always  something  truer  than  we  know, 
deeper  than  we  think,  and  thi*  muse  i*  the  great  harrier  to  the 
commonplace  and  the  vulgar.  Alongside  of  Grimm  and  Andersen 
come  the  exquisite  children's  book*  of  tliat  nineteenth -century 
Hewieht.  the  late  l>r.  OniWiE  MacdoNAIJi.  A mystic,  a perennial 
child,  a sage,  and  a philosopher,  and  more  than  just  a little  bit 
of  mi  angd,  it  i*  n strange  fad  that  hi*  workaday  century  never 
wholly  understood  or  appreciated  him.  As  Wit, mam  Law  wan.  he 
is  probably  lying  in  hiding,  to  lie  rediscovered,  loved,  and  venerated 
liv  a later  century.  One  cannot  too  often  counsel  the  ra refill 
parent  to  hunt  among  the  forgotten  heaps  for  Curdle  and  the 
Pri  Herts,  The  Light  Prinres,  At  I hr  Hark  of  the  Xorlh  Hind,  and 
Gutia-I'ercha  Willie.  It  is  to  open  a door  into  a side  world  of 
dreams  to  the  sturdy  little  realists  of  to-day. 


Personal  and  Pertinent 

It  promises  to  prove  an  Isle  of  Spine*. 

While  they're  dim-nssing  the  Panama  lock  question  your  Uncle 
Samuel  stand*  patiently  by,  (linking  tin*  key  in  his  pocket. 

Secretary  Ron?  i*  to  alt  ••ml  the  next  se*Hion  of  the  Pan-American 
Congress,  which  meets  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  What's  the  matter!  1* 
Secretary  Taft  "all  in"? 

Out  near  Wray.  Colorado,  a farmer  ha*  growm  a single  stalk 
of  cabbage  containing  “ twenty-four  distinct  and  well-defined  hc*d». 
fifteen  of  such  size  that  any  one  would  make  a meal  for  a small 
family.*'  Is  this  the  influence  of  the  anti-race-suicide  agitation? 

The  noble  and  pa  flu-tic  scene  at  Newburgh  when  Wah  it  1 noton 
put  aside  all  ambition  was  not  hard  for  him,  and  he  probably  did 
not  realize  what  a type  of  self-effacement  Newburgh  would  In- 
come because  of  it. — Dr.  Auieimax's  ttpeech. 

It  is  time,  high  time,  that  the  association  of  self-effacement  with 
the  name  Newburgh  should  l*e  emphasized  by  a new  example. 

The  Springfield  Hr/,,,  hi  iron  surmises  that  M.  IVmiEnoxoHTSEFF 
resigned  in  order  to  l*-comc  the  Henry  Iakemi*  Mrukm  of  Russia. 
We  giie*»  not.  He  ha*  the  brains  for  the  job,  hut  not  the  enlight- 
enment or  the  truinlug.  But  he  might  hope  to  become  Russia'* 
Governor  Pk.nnypackek.  Pknxypackkr  and  Pori  edo.nohth  kef  are 
spiritual  cousin*,  and  l*itli  are  far  behind  the  time*,  but  Penny- 
packer  i*  trying  to  catch  up. 

Tlie  latest,  from  Mr.  R1KKKFFM.KK  i*  that  he  i*  pleased  with  hi* 
wig.  and  sorry  that  lie  ha*  just  discovered  that  cheese  is  good  to 
cat  because  of  the  quantity  lie  could  have  enjoyed  if  he  hud  known 
it  sooner.  It  i*  a mild  regret.  The  deficiency  may  yet  lie  made 
up  measurably.  In  the  name  of  Washington  Geaiiden.  though, 
wc  protest  against  the  absorption  of  Roquefort  and  other  tainted 
varieties. 

Addressing  Canadian  teacher*,  the  Honorable  Mr.  Sitiierland. 
Speaker  of  tlie  House  of  Commons,  urged  that  United  State*  mag- 
azines In*  boycotted  because  of  their  boastfulness.  He  modestly 
added:  "Man  for  man.  Canadian*  are  more  intelligent  and  better 
educated  than  the  citizens  of  any  country,  ancient  or  modem," 
We  shrink  from  coni|<aring  our  own  benighted  |Kipulalion,  but  wc 
cannot  refrain  from  suggesting  that  some  ancient  people  might 
have  l*s>n  in  the  running  if  they  too  had  «n ioved  the  advantage 
of  United  State*  magazine*. 
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In  view  of  the  wide  public  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  grent  work  undertaken  by  the  American  Gov- 
ernment at  Panama,  Mr.  Lewis  was  commissioned  by  "Harper's  Weekly"  to  investigate  thoroughly  and 
impartially  the  criticisms  of  the  work  already  done  on  the  canal,  to  point  out  clearly  the  results  and 
methods  of  administration  from  the  beginning  of  American  control,  and  to  outline  the  policy  under  which 
the  President,  through  Secretary  Taft,  intends  to  fulfil  his  promise  that  "the  canal  will  be  built" 


THE  convening  of  Congress  promise*  to  be  the  signal  for 
renewed  isthmian  canal  legislation,  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, will  be  productive  of  a bitter  attack  upon  this 
great  public  work,  which  is  of  such  direct  importance 
to  the  American  people. 

There  are  two  vital  questions  Involved — one,  the  type  of  canal 
it  is  advisable  to  build,  and  the  other,  the  momentous  question 
of  efficiency  or  mismanagement  in  the  present  conduct  of  canal 
affair*.  It  seems  to  lie  settled  that  the  Advisory  Ikmrd  of  En- 
gineers called  by  tbe  President  to  pan  upon  the  question  of  lock 
or  sea-level  eunul  has  decided  for  the  latter  type  by  a vote  of 
eight  to  live.  It  is  apparent  that  the  decision,  involving  ns  it 
dot-*  un  increase  of  time  from  eight  to  probably  fifteen  years,  and 
an  added  expense  of  $100,0041,000,  is  a disappointment  to  President 
ItnnscYrlt  and  the  present  canal  commission. 

Sot  only  would  the  acceptance  of  the  advisory  board’*  decision 
necessitate  an  increase  in  the 
time  of  actual  construction, 
loit  it  would  cause  a still 
further  delay  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  selection  of  a 
sen-level  canal  and  its  accom- 
panying increase  of  cost  re- 
verts the  entire  subject  to 
Congress,  with  all  the  cir- 
cumlocution and  dilatory 
methods  involved  in  such 
action. 

Tire  strong  desire  of  the 
American  public  and  the  ad- 
ministration for  a canal 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Pana- 
ma that  can  Is*  used  by  the 
present  generation  may  result 
in  the  final  selection  of  the 
lock  type,  which  can  Is-  com- 
pleted, in  the  opinion  of 
Chairman  Thcodnre  I’,  Shunts 
and  the  commission,  within 
six  or  eight  years.  W hen  the 
oilii  in  I report  of  the  advisory 
commission,  consisting  of  five 
eminent  foreign  engineers 
and  right  equally  eminent 
American  engineers,  i«  made, 
the  decision  will  Is*  reviewed 
by  the  regular  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  headed  by 
Mr.  Shonts.  and  then  referred 
to  the  President  for  his 
action. 

The  Spooner  hill,  which 
create*  tne  official  laws  fur 
tile  canal,  gives  Prcsiilent 
Roosevelt  ample  authority  to 
construct  any  type  of  canal 
coaling  not  more  than  $Kt-V 
000,000,  in  addition  to  the 
•urns  paid  the  former  canal 
company  und  the  Panama 
Republic.  If  it  were  possible 
to  construct  a sea-level  cannl 
within  that  sum,  it  would  not 


be  necessary  to  refer  the  matter  to  Congress,  It  seems  to  be  set- 
tled. however,  that  Congress  will  lie  the  scene  of  an  attack  on  the 
canal  subject  as  a whole,  and  this  impending  attack  is  very  clear- 
ly outlined  by  President  Roosevelt,  who  9aid  during  one  of  his 
speeches  in  the  South: 

“ Every  man  who  had  to  do  with  hringing  about  the  construction 
of  the  canal  knows  that  for  decade*  it  was  opposed,  and  success- 
fully opposed,  by  great  commercial  interests  which  did  not  wish 
to  see  it  completed,  and  did  not  wish  to  see  a canal  sjiecdlly  dug 
through  the  isthmus,  and  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  apeedily  established.  It  seems  to  me  evident,  from  certain 
things  I see  in  a portion  of  the  daily  press,  that  those  cause*  are 
still  active,  and  that  they  are  going  to  try  to  bring  up  the  issue 
with  the  hope  of  putting  off  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  or  over  the 
digging  of  that  canal.  Their  weapon*  have  been  mid  are  every 
form  of  misrepresentation,  and,  gentlemen,  they  will  fail.  You 
need  not  have  the  slightest 
alarm-.  Uncle  Sam  ha*  started 
to  dig  that  canal,  and  it  will 
he  dug,  and  soon.  The  people 
who  are  largely,  by  the  circu- 
lation of  false  rumors  and  di- 
rect misstatement,  seeking  to 
create  confusion,  such  as  will 
defer  the  building  of  the  ca- 
nal. will  be  disappointed.” 

The  “ great  commercial  in- 
terests ” referred  to  by  the 
President  are  alleged  to  be 
the  transcontinental  railways, 
who,  for  apparently  obvious 
reasons,  do  not  wish  to  see 
such  a formidable  rival  a*  an 
isthmian  canal  must  prove  to 
he  carried  to  completion.  In 
addition  to  these  commercial 
interests,  there  are  arrayed 
against  the  c-unnl  the  by  no 
mean*  quiescent  Nicaragua 
route  forces,  und  that  |>ortion 
of  the  Ikunocrutir  representa- 
tion in  Congress  which  sees 
in  the  present  canal  situa- 
tion rich  material  for  an  at- 
tack on  the  administration. 

It  is  undoubted  that  a for- 
midable plan  of  campaign  has 
lieeii  tiiap|x*l  out,  and  that 
the  opening  of  Congress  will 
see  these  strong  forces  lined 
up  for  battle.  The  signal  for 
the  attack  will  be  the  pre- 
sentation of  an  emergency  ap- 
propriation bill  providing  for 
money  to  carry  on  the  canal 
work.  An  estimate  of  $10,- 
000,000  for  this  pur|Mise  has 
lain  sent  to  the  Treasury  De- 
pnrtment  from  the  War  De- 
partment, to  be  sent  to  Con- 
gress. This  amount  is  for 
expenditures  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  fiscal  year  ending 
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.Tune  34),  1!>07.  A part  of  this  money  will  Ik-  neceaaary  at  once. 
I'nlnm  money  i«  provided  ns  soon  «<■  ( 'ongri-ss  niwtn  nil  work 
must  cense. 

An  isthmian  canal  bond  issue  tin*  l*s*n  authorized.  and  the  plates 
already  engraved,  but  before  the  !M:j.i.(MM).0(K>  provided  by  the 
Imnds  can  lie  used  the  money,  owing  to  the  peculiar  wording  of  the 
law.  inuflt  be  specifically  appropriated  by  Congress, 

The  urgent  necessity  of  money  is  because  practically  every  dollar 
of  the  JIHMMHMMM)  made  available  in  June,  llHhJ.  has  lieen  expended, 
and  bills  exceeding  ifc’.OOO.iNHi  have  lieen  accumulati-d.  It  will  be 
eluimed  by  the  forces  antagonistic  to  the  canal  thut  a great  pari 
of  the  money  cX|K-ndetl  by  the  commission  ha*  lieen  wasted  in  ex- 
travagant purchase*,  high  salaries,  costly  and  needless  experiments, 
and  haphazard  engineering  roust rm-t ion  similar  to  that  carried 
on  by  the  old  canal  company  under  Ferdinand  de  l.r*srp*. 

It  will  lie  claimed  and  elforts  made  to  prove  that  gross  misman- 
agement ha*  characterized  the  conduct  of  the  present  American 
enterprise:  that  constant  friction  among  the  higher  personnel  of 
thp  commission  has  created  discord  both  in  and  out  of  the  concern; 
that  the  choice  of  route  was  a grave  mistake;  that  elforts  are  being 
made  to  eonccul  the  truth  from  the  public,  and  that  it  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  fur  the  protection  of  the  good  name  of  the  American 
people  to  withhold  further  appropriations  until  the  whole  subject 
lias  lieen  well  ventilated  in  Congress  and  in  the  pro**. 

There  should  lie  no  dillicully  in  ascertaining  I he  facts.  The  isth- 
mus is  open  to  all.  and  representative  American  newspaper*  ami 
magazines  have  sent  skilled  investigator*  to  fur  more  distant 
place*  before  this.  The  record*  of  the  canal  commission  at  Wash- 
ington arc  also  open  to  inspection.  Then-  is  absolutely  no  reason 


why  each  and  every  count  in  the  grave  accusation*  made  against 
the  canal  administration  cannot  lie  either  proved  or  disproved  by 
any  one  interested  in  the  subject.  What  is  *ct  forth  herewith  is. 
with  the  restrictions  of  a limited  space,  a fair  and  comprehensive 
description  of  the  work  accomplishcii.  the  mistake*  made,  and  pres- 
ent conditions. 

When  the  government  acquired  the  canal  and  with  it  the  Panama 
Railroad  ami  steamship  line,  the  line  and  the  road  were  at  that 
time  equipped  to  handle  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  freight 
and  passenger  business  which  mine  to  it.*  There  were  just  enough 
steamer*  and  car*  and  locomotive*  and  li-rniiiiul  facilities  to  do 
the  business  smoothly  and  without  congestion. 

The  first  Isthmian' (.'anal  Commission,  directly  it  was  appointed 
nnd  assumed  charge  of  construction.  In-gun  to  purchase  and  send 
to  the  iHthinus  supplies  of  all  kind* — lumber,  machinery,  ■tore*, 
etc.,  and  also  large  number*  of  men.  This  the  commission  did 
without  in  any  way  increasing  the  traffic-handling  facilities.  So 
gTeat  was  the  quantity  of  construction  material  sent  to  the  isthmus 
that  it  was  necessary  to  charter  a number  of  steamer*  in  addi- 
tion to  those  acquired  in  the  actual  purchasing  of  the  canal. 

The  result  of  this  aort  of  operation  was  that  within  six  months 
there  was  a tremendous  congestion  of  freight  both  on  the  isthmus 
and  at  the  New  York  terminals.  This  was  only  natural,  because 
the  business  had  lieen  increased  tenfold  without  any  increase  what- 
ever in  terminal  facilities  or  in  railway  equipment. 

To  this  congestion  was  largely  due  the  dissatisfaction  among  the 
employees  which  sent  so  many  Americans  back  to  the  United  States 
several  months  ago.  fond  it  Ism*  existing  at  that  time  were  hardly 
exaggerated-  It  was  small  wonder  that  men  accustomed  to  work- 
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inn  under  settled  methods  fell  discouraged-  Hie  congestion  of 
transiMirt-ntion  facilities  delayed  for  weeks,  and  in  some  cases 
month*,  the  delivery  not  only  of  Hiipplies.  I ait  the  actual  ncecssi- 
tir*  of  life,  such  as  foodstuff*  and  medicine*.  There  was  also  a 
complete  lack  of  orpmizntinn  in  almost  nil  branches  of  the  work. 

When  John  Fimllry  Wallace,  then  chief  engineer,  left  for  his 
post  the  watchword  was,  " Make  the  dirt  fly!”  Steam-shovel*  and 
industrial  railway  material  filled  the  thoughts  nf  the  men  in  au- 
thority to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  Si  great  was  the 
desire  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  American  people  that  ex- 
cavating work  was  actually  begun  before  the  men  engaged  in  the 
work  had  suitable  accommodations  or  lodgings.  The  commission 
failed  to  give  proper  attention  to  the  question  of  sanitation,  em- 
ployees were  corn|>elled  to  sleep  in  houses  without  protection  from 
lever,  foodstuff*  were  not  delivered,  and  in  every  direction  were 
evidences  that  the  great  work  which  was  to  redound  to  the  credit 
of  the  American  nation  hud  liecn  stalled  liudly  and  with  almost 
criminal  lack  of  foresight. 

When  thi*  unfortunate  condition  of  affairs  became  known  at 
Washington,  it  will  !*•  remembered,  the  administration  immediate- 
ly made  a sweeping  change  in  the  canal  personnel.  A new  canal 
commission  was  appointed  hr  President  Roosevelt,  with  Theodore 
I*.  Shnnts  n«  chairman,  and  every  effort  made  to  redeem  the 
situation.  What  the  new  commission  faced  when  its  members 
first  visited  the  isthmus  ha*  never  been  fully  described. 

In  Colon  Hay  were  a dozen  vessels  unable  to  get  to  the  dock 
because  such  vessels  as  were  there  could  not  lie  discharged.  The 
dock  was  loaded  with  freight  to  the  roof.  The  railioad  was  short 
of  cars  and  unable  to  move  one-half  of  the  freight  offered.  Hun- 


dreds of  ears  were  found  on  sidings,  and  these  cars  were  not  only 
filled  with  material  hadlv  needed  along  the  line  of  the  canal,  hut 
some  of  them  had  not  Im-cn  moved  for  two  or  three  months. 

The  government  was  liehind  in  it*  payrolls  eight  and  ten  weeks; 
yellow  fever  waa  rampant : Americans  were  dying  every  day.  the 
hospital*  lacking  many  thing*  which  should  Uve  been  delivered 
week*  before;  doctor*  and  other  officials  were  disheartened:  the 
working  force  generally  in  a panic;  the  rainy  season  was  setting 
in:  the  streets  in  Panama,  dug  up  for  the  laying  of  water  and 
sewer  pipes  that  had  not  at  that  time  left  the  United  States, 
and  to  cap  the  climax,  within  ten  days  after  the  arrival  of  the 
new  commission  the  whole  situation  was  further  complicated  and 
the  demoralization  of  the  employees  completed  by  the  sudden, 
unexpected,  and  then  unexplained  resignation  of  the  chief  en- 
gineer, Mr.  Wallace. 

To  clearly  understand  the  actual  sanitary  conditions  it  ia  only 
necessary  to  know  that  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  com- 
mission one  of  the  chief  clerk*  stationed  in  Mr.  Wallace's  house, 
the  lic*t -guarded  resilience  on  the  isthmus,  died  of  yellow  fever. 
In  the  large  office  of  the  commission  clerk*  were  being  seized  al- 
most every  day.  tinvminr  Magoon  lost  three*  stenographer*  in 
*ucce*s ion  before  they  had  time  to  write  out  the  letter*  he  had 
dictated  to  them.  Among  the  employees  hardened  enough  to  be 
facetious  the  common  morning  salutation  was,  "Hello,  Jack, 
are  you  alive  yet?” 

Requisitions  for  supplies,  cabled  to  the  United  States,  were 
filled  sonietinips  in  three  weeks  and  sometimes  in  ninety  days, 
and  in  some  cases  not  at  all.  To  make  matters  even  worse,  mate- 
rial actually  unavailable  for  use  in  the  work  had  been  hurried  to 
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(lie  Isthmus,  while  absolutely 
iwwm ry  tupplin  were  either 
not.  sent  or  were  loot  in 
transit.  This  wio  the  condi- 
tinn  confronting  tlir  itetit le- 
nten of  the  new  commission 
when  they  landed  in  Panama 
last  May. 

t'p  to  thia  time,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note,  the  principal 
expenditures  had  lieen  for 
large  steam-shovel*  and  for 
ordinary  supplies  for  the 
miiintonanee  of  the  force  on 
the  isthmus.  Consequently, 
when  the  reorganization  took 
place  and  the  new  commission 
was  appointed,  it  was  imme- 
diately confronted  with  the 
*tU|M-ndons  task  of  converting 
order  nut  of  eltaos.  This 
meant  increasing  the  steam- 
ship and  railway  facilities, 
increasing  the  terminal  facili- 
ties. building  new  docks,  etc., 
all  of  which  involved- a large 
outlay  of  money.  For  In- 
stance. it  wa«  necessary  to 
take  up  the  matter  of  sanita- 
tion at  much  greater  expense 
than  would  have  Itcen  neces- 
sary a year  previous,  because 
of  the  sickness  prevailing,  the 
subsequent  panic  among  the 
employees,  uml  the  inipoaai- 
Idlily  of  getting  work  done 
except  at  a very  high  coat. 

Some  of  the  principal  ex- 
penditures made  necessary  at 
this  time  were  the  purchase 
of  two  fast  steamers  for  use 
in  transporting  supplies  and 
men.  the  purchase  of  ten  re- 
frigerating car*  for  use  on  the 
isthmus,  the  construction  of 
several  large  hotels,  or  bar- 
racks, for  the  proper  housing 
of  the  American  employees,  the  construction  of  a new  dock  at 
Colon  half  a mile  in  length,  the  erection  of  warehouses  thereon, 
the  dredging  of  the  channel  alongside,  and  the  purchasing  of  new 
railway  equipment  in  the  nature  of  twenty  new  locomotives  and 
about  2000  modern  steel  cars,  all  of  which  ate  a large  hole  in  the 
appropriation  of  $10,000,000. 

In  viewing  llu-w  expenditure*  it  i*  right  to  be  perfectly  fair. 
An  outlay  of  ten  millions,  or  even  twenty  millions,  for  preliminary 


work  in  connection  with  such 

a stupendous  task  as  piercing 
the  Isthmus  of  (‘Minima  is 
nothing.  It  is  inconceivable 
to  *up|Misc  that  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  cure  und  main- 
tenance of  an  army  of  25,01)0 
or  30.000  men  for  six  nr  eight 
years,  mid  in  a sanitarily  bad 
country  like  the  isthmus;  the 
providing  of  a great  railway 
und  steamship  traiis|iortatioii 
line;  the  actual  construction 
of  many  towns,  and  the  prac- 
tical rehabilitation  of  two 
large  ports  like  Panama  and 
Colon,  and  the  purchasing  of 
a vast  plant  of  excavating 
machinery,  could  be  done 
without  spending  such  sum*. 

The  charge  bus  been  made 
that  the  ten  millions  were 
spent  without  adequate  re- 
turn. This  is  true  in  part, 
and  blame  must  be  laid  to 
the  proper  doors  for  the  mis- 
management, but  the  Amer- 
ican |»eopli*  must  not  believe 
that  expenditure*  have  la-en 
made  in  extravagance  since 
the  reorganization  of  the  re- 
sponsible commission.  Take 
the  purchasing  of  the  two 
Ward  Line  steamers,  for  in- 
stance. When  it  wus  found 
necessary  immediately  to  en- 
large the  transportation  fa- 
cilties  the  entire  country  was 
sea  relied  for  vessel*  of  the 
nature  demanded  by  the  class 
of  work.  Ordinary  steamer* 
would  not  do.  liigh  speed, 
large  cargo  and  passenger  ca- 
pacity, ami  economy  in  op- 
eration Were  the  requisites. 
The  only  craft  coming  any 
where  near  these  requisites 
were  the  vessels  of  the  Ward  Line,  and  the  price  pluei-d  on  these 
by  that  company  was  considered  prohibitory.  I’nder  the  exist 
ing  conditions  the  commission  might  have  paid  the  -11111  demanded 
with  propriety,  but  it  was  decided  to  make  an  attempt  to  secure 
equally  ellicicnt  and  cheaper  vessels  in  tSrcat  liritain.  A director 
of  the  Panama  Railway,  a gentleman  thoroughly  conversant  with 
marine  matters,  was  accordingly  sent  abroad.  Hrfore  he  could 
clow  with  a foreign  ship-owning  firm  a satisfactory  reduction 
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was  made  in  the  price 
linked  for  the  Amer- 
ican itHUihipi.  The 

unHiiint  mi  veil  to  the 
canal  cum  mi  union  and 
the  American  |>eople 
hy  thin  action  was 
$200,1)00  • 

While  on  the  sub- 
ject it  may  be  well 
to  review  mime  of  the 
causes  for  expendi- 
ture* in  detail,  and 
altto  to  nee  just  what 
has  been  done  since 
the  new  commission 
took  hold.  The  condi- 
tiontt  facing  the  com- 
mission have  been  de- 
acribed.  When  Chair- 
man Shonts  and  Gov- 
ernor Magoon.  to- 
other with  Major 
Herrod,  Colonel 
Krnat,  and  General 
Main*,  of  the  army, 
realized  the  situation, 
it  was  immediately 
decided  that  only  heroic  measures  and  quick  action  would  drag 
the  whole  tanal  proposition  from  the  grave  condition  into  which 
it  had  fallen. 

Several  mrmlierK  of  the  commission  hurriedly  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and  creati-d  nn  eilleient  organization  in  Xew  York 
for  the  reception  of  good*  and  their  quick  transportation  to  the 
isthmus.  A mom;  the  supplies  immediately  purchased  and  des- 
patched were  the  articles  absolutely  iinwMiy  for  the  protection 
of  the  employees,  such  as  grrnt  quantities  of  wire  screening  and 
lumber.  All  this  efficient  work.  Is>th  in  the  United  States  mid  on 
the  isthmus,  it  must  be  understood,  was  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  Mr.  T.  P.  Shonts.  chairman  of  the  canal  com  mis- 
sion. who  brought  to  the  task  a ripe  experience  gained  in  many 
years  of  railway  construction  nnd  management  in  the  West. 

In  the  mean  time  a new  engineer.  Mr.  John  F.  Stevens,  had  been 
selected  to  succeed  Mr.  Wallace.  Mr.  Stevens  loBt  no  time  in 
getting  to  work.  lie  injected  up-to-date  American  methods  into 
the  management  of  the  isthmian  railroad,  laid  out  sidings,  em- 
ployed all  the  freight-cars  that  had  been  lying  idle,  inaugurated 
a system  of  night  trains — something  never  hrurd  of  on  the  isth- 
mus— took  hold  of  the  shipping  and  terminals,  and  tried  his 
utmost  to  redeem  the  chaotic  <-onditions.  He  also  organized  an 
efficient  working  stair,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  supplies  des- 
tined for  various  points  on  the  canal  mute  were  pluccd  in  s]>ecia! 
ears  on  their  arrival  and  hurried  to  the  points  in  aucstion.  And. 
what  was  almost  equally  iuqiortant.  to  w that  the  empty  cars 
were  speedily  returned  to  Colon  for  further  use. 


While  this  wus  go- 
ing on  the  question 
of  sanitation  had 
been  taken  up.  The 
first  visit  of  Chair- 
man Shonts  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama 
impressed  him  with 
the  absolute  necessity 
of  n thorough  cleans- 
ing and  disinfecting 
of  Panama.  Colon, 
and  the  entire  line  of 
the  canal.  Governor 
M a g o o n and  I)r. 
Gorgas.  the  latter 
chief  of  the  sanitary 
corps,  visited  the  hos- 
pitals. saw  what  was 
wanted,  and  aent  a 
large  requisition  to 
the  United  States.  In 
something  like  twelve 
days  from  the  day 
these  necessary  hos- 
pital supplies  were 
nr deted  l»v  cable.  Mr. 
Stevens  delivered  to 
tne  hospitals  about  eight  car-loads  of  material.  Until  this  time 
yellow  fever  was  increasing,  despite  all  that  could  lie  done,  but 
the  work  finally  began  to  show.  In  June  there  were  02  cases  on 
the  isthmus ; in  July,  42;  in  August.  27:  in  September,  0;  and 
in  October,  the  worst  month  of  the  year  for  yellow  fever,  only  3 — 
no  one  of  the  last  among  the  employees,  and' all  originating  many 
mile*  from  the  line  of  the  canal.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  August,  1HH2,  the  second  year  of  the  French  occupancy,  with 
a force  of  1000  men  the  death-rate  was  112  per  1000.  In  August. 
H*05,  with  a force  of  12.000  men.  there  were  only  eight  deaths,  or 
two  thirds  of  a man  per  1000. 

Four  thousand  one  hundred  men  are  now  employed  in  cleaning 
the  rnnnl  wine  and  in  preparing  it  for  the  army  of  men  who  are 
to  “ make  the  dirt  fly.”  When  the  United  State's  began  this  work 
there  were  no  systems  of  water-works,  of  sewerage,  or  of  drain- 
age on  the  isthmus.  The  people  depended  largely  on  unprotected 
cisterns  for  their  water-supply,  filled  during  the  rainy  season,  and 
on  barrels  filled  from  neighboring  streams,  all  brceding-placrs  for 
mosquitoes.  The  filth  of  ugea  had  accumulated  around  the  dwell- 
ings and  in  the  streets  undisturbed  except  when  washed  away  by 
torrential  rains.  Pools. of  stagnunt  water  had  existed  for  years 
in  proximity  to  dwellings,  and  insect-breeding  swunip*  lay  un- 
drained  adjacent  to  the  cities  and  many  of  the  towns. 

So  murh  for  previous  conditions  and  the  task  faring  the  new 
commission  when  it  Ix-gnn  the  enormous  work  of  rehabilitation. 
To-day,  seven  months  since  the  commission's  appointment,  the 
actual  condition*  on  the  isthmus  are  as  follows:  There  is  a complete 
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revulsion  of  feeling  on 
the  part  of  every  em- 
ployee, from  the  chiefs 
of  staff  to  tin*  lowest 
laborer;  the  men  have 
good  quarters,  thor- 
oughly screened,  good 
beds  to  sleep  in.  and 
good  IikmI  to  eat. 

There  is  absolute  con- 
fidence in  Mr.  Shonts 
and  his  immediate  as- 
sistants. such  as  Chief 
Engineer  John  F.  Ste- 
vens. in  whom  there 
is  recognized  a man 
who  knows  his  bind-' 
ness  and  can  do  what 
is  expected  of  him. 

The  railroad  is  run- 
ning day  and  night, 
the  congestion  on  the 
docks  is  being  relieved 
as  far  as  possible,  and 
at  Colon  a new  bulk- 
head eapahle  of  ac- 
commodating u dozen 
ships  is  lieing  con- 
structed. I 'pon  this  bulkhead  is  now  bring  built  a shed,  or  ware- 
house. with  travelling  cranes  and  up-to-date  equipment  for  the 
quick  and  economic  handling  of  freight.  A coal-pocket  is  also  be- 
ing erected.  Thr  old  dry  dock  left  by  the  French  has  lieen  re- 
paired, and  is  in  constant  us*.  A dozen  French  tugs,  which  were 
found  to  be  in  surprisingly  good  order,  have  been  taken  in  hand 
by  the  commission  and  repaired.  The  towing  fleet  thus  reequipped 
would  have  coat,  if  purchased,  at  least  $1,000,000.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  list  of  e\|icnses  in- 
curred by  the  eoiumission,  such  items  as  “ Muchiiic-Jiop  expeiise*  ” 
and  " Repairs  of  miscellaneous  equipment  " do  not  exceed  n total 
of  $200,000  for  the  entire  works. 

Along  the  line  of  the  canal,  and  especially  at  Coronal,  fine 
hotels,  or  barracks,  two.  three,  and  four  stories  in  height,  with 
wide  piazzas,  have  lieen  creeled,  ns  well  as  a number  of  smaller 
cottages.  These  are  occupied  by  the  American  employees.  The 
piuzzas  are  screened,  the  windows  are  screened  inside,  and  the  men 
sleep  under  nettings.  Clean  iron  bids  have  hern  put  in.  and  the 
men  are  comfortable.  Some  two  thousand  of  the  houses  built  by 
the  French  have  Ih-cii  thoroughly  retired,  cleaned,  painted,  and 
screened.  and  are  now  fit  to  be  used  by  the  employer-*  of  all  classes, 

At  Panama.  Governor  Magoon  has  succeeded  iu  building  a large 
reservoir  twelve  miles  from  the  city;  the  water  is  brought  through 
a filter  into  the  city,  so  that  to  day  Panama  has  a complete,  flrst- 
cluss  water  system,  with  fire-plugs  at  every  corner,  and  u force 
of  water  capable  of  throwing  a stream  many  feet  higher  than  the 
tallest  building  on  the  isthmus.  The  water  is  being  .placed  in  the 


houses  as  fast  as  n 
dozen  gangs  of 
plumbers  can  work, 
a sewer  system  is  al- 
most completed,  and 
in  a very  short  time 
the  ancient  city  of 
Panama,  which’  has 
existed  for  centuries 
as  a menace  to  trav- 
ellers and  to  com- 
munities nf  other 
rlimra,  will  find  itself 
on  a plane  with  other 
centres  of  the  world. 

The  four  hospitals, 
which  have  been  un- 
der the  dim-1  charge 
of  |>r.  Gorgas.  are  in 
such  excellent  condi- 
tion as  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  every 
professional  man  vis- 
iting the  isthmus. 
The  organization  is 
perfect  in  every  re- 
spect. The  work  of 
the  sanitary  mips  is 
unceasing.  Every  house  in  Panama,  not  excepting  the  'Governor’s 
house,  is  regularly  fumigated.  All  hotels  are  fumigated  every  ten 
days.  The  large  oilier  building  nf  the  canal  commission  is  likewise 
treated  every  second  Sunday.  The  result  of  this  care  can  lwtter 
be  understood  when  it  is  known  that  there  have  lieen  only  four 
eases  of  yellow  fever  on  the  isthmus  since  the  1st  of  September, 
and  the  hospitals  contain  about  one-third  of  the  number  of 
patients  housed  by  them  last  May. 

Ibiring  the  progress  of  the  two  essential  and  preliminary  tusk" 
— the  sanitary  and  the  rehabilitation  work — preparations  "for  the 
actual  digging  of  the  great  i-mal  have  not  been  neglected.  Mr. 
Stevens  has  taken  the  important  question  nf  the  t’ulebra  cut  in 
hand,  lie  has  drvi*cd  an  economical  and  effective  method  of  ex- 
cavating the  Idg  cut.  Under  the  former  regime  the  dirt  was  taken 
out  In  such  a manner  that  a huge  basin  was  left  on  the  top  of 
the  divide.  This  basin  naturally  collected  water,  which  became 
m>  stagnant  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  dig  a drainage  tunnel. 
Chief-Engineer  Stevens's  plan  is  to  slice  the  sides  of  the  eleva- 
tion. much  sb  one  would  sharpen  a lead-pencil,  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  Colebm  hill,  would  continually  leave  a point  at  the 
top. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Stevens  has  strengthened  bridges  on  the  rail- 
roads. laid  sidings,  laid  out  dumps,  placed  the  rolling  stock  in 
good  shape,  and  is  now  preparing  a force  of  men  to  attack  the 
work  at  a dozen  different  points,  instead  of  centring  everything 
on  the  Culebra  cut. 

(Conlinurd  on  /* age  1792  of  Adrtrliaing  Neel  ion.  f 
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The  Marking  of  a Na.tiorvaJ  Spirit 

By  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Alderman 


The  following  nddress  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Alderman.  the  distinguished  President  of  the  University 
of  Virgin!*,  on  the  occasion  of  the  I37lh  Annual  Dinner  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce 


I APPRECIATE,  ii* 
a teacher,  the 
|»  r I v i I «•  tr  , of 
*|Niiking  to  this 
ancient  anil  pow- 
erf nl  Chamber  of  Com 
morn*  of  the  State  of 
Now  York  at  a moment 
when  1 do  think  it  not 
assembled  to  iliiu'iiM 
commerce  alone,  or  to 
wan  the  hahinre  of 
truilo,  hut  to  iliormi 
tiie  movement  of  the  na- 
tional spirit  ami  to 
eontrihule  to  the  health 
ami  strength  of  the  nu- 
t ionu I nmviouiWM  anil 
eharaeter. 

The  speaker*  of  the 
ohleii  Java  proudly 
railed  you  merchant  a, 
an  they  railed  my 
trihi*  schoolmaster*  and 
teacher*.  Now  they 
rail  iih — and  a palata- 
blr  hrnml  of  rraeker  — 
educator*,  and  they  call 
you  names — largely  — 
plutocrat)*  ami  mag- 
natea,  oligarch*,  and 
other  jugged  - looking 
epithet*.  Other  point* 
of  likm.-is  between  the 
schoolmaster  ami  the 
uieri'huat  encourage  me 
in  the  elTnrl  lo  make 
this  apreeh,  which  I do 
not  mean  to  Im*  horta- 
tory, for  I agree  with 
( ‘ha  rle*  I .a  mi»  that  it  i« 
ilillii-ull  to  fw|  quite  at 
raw  with  a «rhoolmas- 
ter,  because  he  wine*, 
like  tiullivcr,  from 
among  hi*  young  folk*, 
anil  cannot  easily  nil 
just  the  stature  of  hi* 
understanding. 

What  we  rail  huai- 
m***  and  *tupidlv  think 
of  a*  a coarse  material 
machine  i*  really  the 
great  cn«mic  university, 
to  which  nine  tenth*  of 
human  beings  go  to 
learn  truth-speaking— 
though  they  do  not  nl- 
way*  learn  ft — and  faith 
in  men,  und  *o  prove 
themselves  by  suffering 
ami  service , What  we 
rail  trade  is  a great 
university  • extension  scheme  for  civilizing  and  keeping  the  peace 
ninoiig  nations.  The  teacher  inculcate*  ideals,  and  the  merchant 
incarnate*  them  for  good  nr  ill  to  this  generation.  An  unfaithful 
merchant  indicates  social  disease  as  surely  as  and  more  vividly  than 
an  immoral  school  master,  for  thr  master  rules  of  both  are  fidelity, 
truth,  anil  honor.  Tin-  reward*  and  the  (tower  of  both  are  great. 
The  merchant's  reward,  if  he  la*  of  intelligent  mind,  rich  in  social 
sympathy,  far-seeing  in  conception,  is  above  the  valor  of  the  sol 
ilier,  nr  thr  op|K>rtunity  of  llie  statesman  in  this  modern  world. 
The  schoolmaster's  reward  sometimes  conic*  too  late  to  sweeten 
the  toil  of  hi*  day.  and  i«  of  a kind  not  greatly  molested  l*.v  thieves 
or  rii*t  nr  even  the  most  absent-minded  of  moths,  lint  it  lint*  some 
infinite  satisfaction*,  and  it*  (siwer  i*  simply  symbolized  by  some 
cultivated,  clean,  ami  fearless  youth  rendv  for  life  and  lit  to  illus- 
trate the  majesty  of  republican  citizenship, 

I,  therefore,  do  not  think  of  you  this  evening  as  great  mag- 
nates. or  as  the  " I miked  ami  taioned  graspers  of  the  world.”  as 
some  one  Im*  gently  called  you.  but  a*  my  fellow  craftsmen,  a* 
plain,  extraordinary  men.  whose  proudest  fortune  is  the  legacy 
of  Xna-rimii  opportunity  and  citizenship,  and  whose  proudest 
achievement  will  Is*  to  bund  down  that  inheritance  untarnished 
ami  iiiiiliininislicd. 

It  i*  falrlv  •litlimlt  these  days  to  make  a speech  without,  men- 
tioning Wall  Street.  I will  begin  |d< .Kiintly  by  saying  that  Wall 
Street  i*  lii achi-tcd  with  tieh'-nna  a*  a sort  of  *y iiilsil  of  *in  in 


the  minds  of  many  good 
pfsiple.  That  is  prole 
ably  going  too  fnr. 
TJhf  reflection  that  it* 
giant  activities  are 
grounded  on  faith  and 
integrity  and  credit 
give*  even  to  it  and 
its  frllow  sinners,  I aim- 
hard  and  State,  a cer- 
tain aspect  of  goodness, 
and,  considering  all 
things,  increases  my 
pride  in  the  essential 
dignity  of  the  race. 
Sometimes  I go  down 
there,  impelled  by  that 
wonder  which  Plato 
railed  the  la-ginning  of 
knowledge.  I seldom 
stay  long,  for  the  at- 
mosphere  leaves  some- 
thing to  lie  desired  in 
the  way  of  academic 
peace,  anil  enables  a 
mere  human  to  under- 
stand the  psychology 
of  the  la  mb.  lint  I do 
hot  come  away  ever 
without  stopping  for  a 
look  at  the  finest  thing 
down  there  — the  reg- 
nant figure  of  an  old 
Virginia  country  gen- 
tleman. who  was  the 
richest  man  and  the 
most  public  - spirited 
citizen  of  a simple  age, 
standing  ii|aui  the  «trp* 
of  thr  Sub  - Treasury 
Building,  looking  out 
with  honest,  fearless 
ayes  over  that  sea  of 
hurrying  men.  That 
statue  i*  the  most  re- 
markable allegory  that 
ever  got  placed,  by  his- 
toric chance,  at  just 
the  right  *|*ot  in  the 
history  of  the  world, 
und  point*  forward 
*urdy  to  the  higher  *n- 
rial  order,  when  the 
Place  Vendomes  and 
Trafalgar  Squares  of 
the  world  will  celebrate 
the  glory  of  the  great 
citizen.  My  speech  is 
not  going  to  wander 
far  from  that  *tatue. 

The  conviction  in  the 
heart  of  facnrgr  Wash 
iflgton  that  enabled 
him  to  hi-  the  richest  man  and  the  most  public-spirited  citizen  of 
hi*  time,  Ibis  same  conviction  in  the  heart*  of  men  in  this 
('handier,  and  everywhere  in  this  nation,  that  enables  them  to  be 
something  of  both’  is  the  conviction  with  enough  strength  in  it, 
if  it  lie  a conviction  and  not  a spasmodic  emotion,  to  carry  this 
democratic  experiment  pn*t  a very  serious  peril.  It  i*.  therefore, 
pertinent  to  know  what  the  conviction  i*.  and  to  ask  further  if 
it  ran  la*  reinfused  in  manly  fashion  into  our  republican  life. 
Briefly  put.  it  was  the  belief  that  a republic  is  the  final  form  of 
human  society,  and  the  common  individual  man  the  siihlimc*t 
asset  of  the  world,  that  power  rest*  on  film-**  to  rule,  that  the 
sole  object  of  power  i*  the  public  good,  und  that  service  to  the 
republic  is  a glory  quite  sufficient  in  itself. 

To  Washington  these  idea*  bad  u religious  sanction,  for  they 
were  in  the  air  of  an  up*  of  moral  imagination  and  superb  human 
enthusiasm  which  counted  the  dual  standard  for  private  and  for 
public  life  a*  the  essence  of  republican  treason.  These  ideas  had 
the  force  of  religious  sanction,  too.  to  .lay  and  llninilton  and 
t'linton.  whose  figure*  adorn  your  building  down  town,  and  one 
cannot  look  into  Si.  I Linden*'*  fare  of  Lincoln  in  Chicago,  with  it* 
commonness  und  plainness,  ami  vet  with  its  sublimity  and  p-ntlr 
nes*.  without  wring  those  ideas  shining  there,  revealing  the  real 
glory  of  that  great  common  man.  and  teaching  through  that  melan 
ilmly  world-filer  tin-  whole  splendid  rise  of  man  to  *oiil  ami-mind 
and  will.  That  nolde  and  pathetic  scene  at  Newburgh,  when  Wash- 
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ington  put  aside  nil  ambition,  wn*  not  hard  for  him,  ami  he 
probably  did  not  realize  what  a type  of  aelf-cffneement  Newburgh 
would  become  liecausc  of  it.  A century  of  trial  ho*  somewhat 
dulled  the  halo  about  democracy  to  fool*  and  those  of  little  faith, 
though  the  great  optimism  has  abated  sectarian  fury.  abolished 
legal  Blaverv.  protected  and  enlarged  manhood  suffrage,  mitigated 
much  social*  injustice,  Increased  kindness  and  gentleness,  preserved 
the  form  of  the  I'nion,  conquered  its  wildernesses,  developed  great 
agencies  of  culture,  and  made  it  a symbol  of  prosperity. 

Politics  » Public  Trust 

Hut  it  has  also  develop'd  new  and  hateful  master*  in  politics 
and  new  shape*  of  temptation  and  wrong-doing,  nod  after  a gen- 
eration of  amazing  constructive  effort.  without  sufficient  leisure 
for  ethical  considerations,  it  is  in  danger  of  its  own  strength,  and 
it  must  protect  itself  with  it*  own  strength.  I am  not  rail- 
ing against  great  constructive  forces,  or  uttering  cheap  prophr-cie* 
of  damnation,  or  doubting  that  the  future  will  la*  an  industrial 
world,  which  mean*  a republican  world.  I am  simply  claiming 
that  democracy,  like  a man's  character,  i*  never  out  of  danger. 
It  i*  not  selfishness  or  corruption  alone  which  we  have  to  fear, 
for  we  have  vanquished  these  before,  hut  as  much  the  temper  of 
dt-*|iair  and  faithlessness  which  blind*  the  eve*  of  the  youth  to 
the  heroic  simplicity  and  love  of  freedom  at  the  heart  of  the 
American  people.  And  my  concern  is  for  youth,  for  the  grown 
folks  are  generally  past  saving.  The  chief  wea|M>n  of  the  pro. 
tcctivc  strength  of  democracy  I conceive  to  Ik?  the  acceptance  of 
the  Washington  type  of  nuhlSe  spirit  as  a working  form  of  patriot- 
ism upon  a*  large  a *ralr  in  the  social  and  political  order  a*  the 
instinct  for  e<toperalion  and  combination  ha*  been  accepted  in 
the  industrial  world.  Hy  the  measure  in  which  United  State* 
Steel  surpasses  the  blacksmith's  shop  in  efficiency.  by  the  measure 
in  which  municipal  government  surpasses  the  rural  township  in 
complexity  of  jKdities— in  that  measure  must  both  politic*  ,unl 
business  cease  to  he  regarded  as  a game,  or  a*  war.  or  a*  a fixed 
code,  or  as  a treasure-trove,  and  coine  to  be  thought  of  a*  a pub- 
lic function,  na  a public  trust,  not  only  in  method  and  organiza- 
tion, hut  in  moral  responsibility'.  IKh'9  this  involve  a moral 
miracle,  or  an  utter  change  in  human  nature,  or  a surrender  of 
democracy  to  state  socialism  or  son*e  other  order?  It  certainly' 
involve*  the  reaffirmation  of  the  founder's  idea  of  public  spirit 
a*  a dominant  national  motive  and  as  a sort  of  inner  well-spring 
of  conduct,  in  place  of  the  idea  of  headlong  strength  and  achieve- 
ment and  speed,  following,  u*  a sort  of  spiritual  corrective,  the 
gigantic  system  of  modern  business,  awl  fhe  new  hnssi  of  political 
condition*  with  which  neither  statute  law  nor  public  morals 
have  been  able  to  keep  pace.  In  short,  as  an  industrial  democracy 
ha«  carried  to  high  efficiency  a new  philosophy  of  biiMitcx*  and 
politics,  so  it  must  reaffirm  and  reincarnate  its  old  philosophy  of 
citizenship  and  patriotism. 

A Reawakened  Patriotism 

Patriotism,  therefore,  which  i*  hard  to  define  and  new  with 
everv  age.  must  redefine  itself,  ft  meant  manhood  rights  when 
Washington  took  it  to  hi*  heart,  a*  it  mean*  In  the  Russian  to- 
day. It  mrant  culture  and  refinement  ami  mental  distinction 
when  Knierson,  in  his  I*hi  Heta  Kappa  address.  “ la-sough l the 
sluggish  intellect  of  hi*  country  to  look  up  from  under  its  iron 
lid*?’  It  signified  ideals  and  theories  of  government  to  the  sol- 
diers of  Grant  and  Lee.  ft  meant  industrial  grrntness  and  splendid 
desires  to  annex  nature  to  man  * use*  when  the  great  leaders  of 
the  generation,  whose  statesmanship  and  imagination  no  man  will 
deny,  built  up  their  business  and  tied  the  I'nion  together  in  a 
unity  of  steel  and  steam. 

To-day  it  means  a vast  reaction  from  an  unsocial  and  predatory 
individualism  to  self-restraint  and  consideration  for  the  general 
welfare,  expressing  itself  in  a erv  for  fairness  and  honor  mid  sym- 
pathy' in  use  of  power  and  wealth,  ns  the  states  of  spirit  and  mind 
that  alone  can  safeguard  republican  ideal*. 

If  in  our  youth  and  breathlessness  there  has  grown  up  a spread- 
ing insanity  of  defire  for  quick  wealth  and  a theory'  of  life  in  lesser 
mind*,  that  esteem*  money  n*  everything,  and  therefore  is  willing 
to  do  everything  for  money,  that  very  fact  has  served  to  define 
the  patriotic  duty  and  mood  of  the  public  mind.  And  is  not  the 
theory  of  our  overlooking  special  Providence  borne  nut  in  the 
fact  that,  as  in  the  |ieriod  seeking  to  establish  manhood  rights 
there  stood  forth  at  the  head  of  the  government  the  figure  of 
Washington,  a republican  saint  around  whom  a young  nation 
should  rally,  so  now  in  a period  pausing  to  search  its  heart, 
after  a certain  mudne**  of  spirit,  there  stands  forth  the  figure 
of  a bold  prophet  of  common  righteousness  and  common  service 
ami  common  decency  strong  enough  to  lx-  everywhere,  and  sincere 
enough  and  unconscious  enough  to  preach  hi*  doctrine  in  a thou- 
sand voice*?  This  reawakened  patriotism  of  the  common  good  has 
the  advantage  of  appeal  to  a young  public  conscience  n*  yet  uiiImI- 
niiccd  by  hysteria  and  of  being  supported  by  a valid  am)  unau- 
thoritative  public  opinion,  not  vet  dulled  by  contentment-  Sound 
public  conscience  mid  valid  public  opinion  an-  the  last  unbreached 
stronghold*  of  our  old  democracy.  In  proof  nf  their  soundness 
and  authority  I claim  that  if  then1  he  a man  in  America  to-day 
who  has  an  unjust  fortune,  and  a pagan  ideal  of  it*  use,  he 
will  not  hu*k  as  eozily  in  the  respect  of  hi*  fellows,  nor  have  a* 
much  fun  as  Urerema  or  Ixmi*  XIV.  The  gift  of  one  hundred  and 
seven  million*  of  dollar*  in  one  venr  by  private  indie  id  mil*  to 
the  general  welfare,  a colossal  development  of  the  sense  of  social 
obligation  barely  dreamed  of  hy  Washington,  i*  the  testimony  on 
the  affirmative  side  of  this  opinion.  A servant  of  the  people,  in 
city  or  state,  who  is  afield  for  cxjdoitatirm  rather  than  service. 


is  not  as  highly  honored  a man  as  wo*  Robert  Walpole,  or  Warren 
Hastings,  or  Aaron  lUirr.  as  the  toll-call  of  some  prison-house* 
will  show.  The  disposition  which  democracy  has  just  shown,  at 
the  must  inconvenient  moment,  to  ask  the  powers  that  he  whether 
they  arr  the  power*  that  ought  to  lie,  in  Mr.  Lowell'*  phrase,  and 
the' answer  to  the  question  are  the  tcstiinonie*  on  the  affirmative 
side  of  that  opinion.  Plain  people,  it  is  trur.  are  not  ns  awe- 
struck nt  the  names  of  the  powerful  as  they  once  were,  but  one 
may  note  a growing  ability  to  render  awe  where  awe  is  due,  which 
is  a beautiful  growth  in  discernment.  In  a nobler,  truer  light 
shine  for  the  people  of  America  the  names  of  those  upright  souls, 
in  business  and  politics,  in  this  (..'handier  and  out  of  it,  who  have 
held  true  in  a heady  tiinr.  who  have  kept  quick  and  human  their 
jopular  sympathies* and  their  republican  ideals,  and,  by  so  doing, 
»ave  kept  sweet  their  country’s  tame. 

What  is  the  influence  of  Oh-  schools  and  the  universities,  the 
public  conscience  and  public  opinion,  in  this  ever- new  remould- 
ing of  the  national  spirit?  These  schools  and  universities  have 
been  changing  their  form  from  simplicity  to  power  under  the 
pressure  of  this  same  era  of  passionate  strength,  and  educational 
ideals  jrc  more  often  the  result  of  social  pressure  than  social  ideals 
are  the  result  of  educational  direction.  What  arc  the  results? 

I claim  this  much  for  the  schools:  they  are  to-day  more  help- 
fully related  to  the  public  life  of  States' and  cities  than  ever  be- 
fore. They  are  closer  to  the  needs  of  that  body,  who  are  neither 
rich  nor  poor,  ami  upon  whom  rests  the  solution  of  our  prob- 
lems. They  are  producing  more  abundantly  and  scattering  more 
widely  the  result*  of  their  production.  Tln-y  speak  with  the 
authority  of  knowledge.  The  same  protest  of  our  time  has  there- 
fore come  out  of  them,  The  scholarship  in  them,  neither  radical 
nor  subservient,  is  thoroughly  permeated  with  a 6en»e  of  public 
spirit  and  informed  with  a note  of  hopefulnc**  and  seriousness 
and  old-fashioned  belief  in  tlie  mission  of  the  republic.  To  be  sure, 
this  scholarship  is  not  mete  goodness,  for  untrained  goodness 
does  not  count  for  much  in  this  world,  whatever  may  be  it*  felici- 
ties in  the  next,  but  it  is  scholarship  that  cannot  be  frightened, 
Ih-i-ziusc  it  is  capable,  mid  cannot  Ik?  corrupted,  because  it  is  forti- 
fied with  faith  and  ideals:  ami  it  is  unwenkened  by  cynicism  or 
despair,  la-cause  it  is  made  |K**siblc  by  the  beneficence  of  the  in- 
dividual and  the  sagacity  of  states.  Therefore.  I reckon,  as  Mr. 
Bryce  did.  that  the  most  helpful  aspect  of  the  republic  is  the 
spectacle  of  the  schools  ami  colleges  struggling  to  fashion  the 
right  sort  of  an  American,  tempting  the  rich  to  service,  convey- 
ing to  States  the  idea  of  civic  duty,  preserving  the  great  popular 
heart  from  envy  ami  hatred,  and  establishing  a .standard  where 
men  may  repair  and  make  a stand  for  the  eternal  values. 

I 

The  National  Spirit  of  the  South 

A Southern  man  i*  so  often  thought  of  a*  an  ambassador  from 
one  court  of  public  opinion  to  another,  t hit t I had  hoped  to  end 
this  speech  without  speaking  particularly  of  the  South,  so  com- 
pletely do  I think  of  my  section  a*  one  with  the  I'nion  in  social 
and  economic  unification,  Hut  the  impulse  to  declare  to  you  that 
the  progress  in  Southern  affairs  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
satisfying  phases  of  the  national  life  is  too  strong  to  resist.  After 
isolation  and  submersion,  through  the  virtues  of  self -reliance  and 
patience  the  Southern  States  arc  now  vigorous  parts  of  the  mod- 
ern industrial  democracy.  Their  development  in  agriculture,  in- 
dustry. education,  and  public  spirit  is  harmonious  and  equable, 
without  frenzy  or  perveralon  of  ideals,  and  coincide*  fnrtuiuitclv 
w if li  a period  of  quickened  eivie  conscience.  They  have,  indeed, 
learned  that  patriotism  may  express  itself  in  term*  of  wealth 
and  energy  as  well  as  in  term*  of  sentiment  and  loyalty,  but  they 
have  not  yet  leumed  it  too  well.  They  are  happy  over  full  smoke 
house*  and  corn-cribs  and  cotton-fields  and  saving*  banks,  and  it 
i«  pleasant  to  wax  a little  fat  after  lean  years,  but  their  happi- 
ness is  not  yet  sordid  intoxication.  They  know  that  they  have 
much  to  leant  of  the- East  and  the  West  of  the  value  of  universal 
training,  of  orderly  community  effort,  nf  industrial  organization, 
Iml  they  believe  that  they,  too,  have  something  to  teach  of  the 
dignity  of  personality,  of  idealism  and  sordiune**,  of  the  true 
individualism  bred  in  the  hone  of  the  American,  untouched  hy 
racial  intermingling  and  unmodified  hy  relentless  urban  influences. 

lf  their  universities,  however,  true  to  scholarship  and  national 
in  spirit,  he  not.  generously  or  amply  or  even  sufficiently  equipped, 
they  comfort  themselves  with  the  thought  that  the  nation  lias  a 
precious  nssrt  in  the  quality  of  tlicir  youth,  disciplined  in  sim- 
ple living  and  in  aelf-mierifice,  seeing  life  as  duty  and  opportunity, 
not  a*  pleasure  or  self-indulgence,  and  with  the  faith  that  the 
power  necessary  to  transform  these  universities  exists,  and  is  un- 
dergoing consecration  to  these  aims  in  thousands  of  purposeful 
mind*  and  enlightened  conscience*.  The  building  of  u great  na- 
tional university  of  modern  type  in  the  South  1 conceive  to  be  the 
great  opportunity  to  Iw-ncfit  the  republic,  now  offered  to  the  wis- 
dom of  States,  or  the  imagination  of  fat-acring  men.  The  South- 
ern boy  of  thi*  generation  has  found  himself  at  last  in  American 
life,  and  made  hjmself  at  home  at  the  moment  when  tin-  re- 
public ha*  most  need  of  his  tempered  strength.  He  is  n fine,  hope* 
ful  figure,  this  Southern  boy  whom  1 know  so  well,  of  strong,  high 
political  instincts,  facing  tardily  a fierce  industrialism,  and  a new 
democracy  w ith  its  grandeur*  and  temptations,  hi*  ambit  ions  and 
dreams  moving  about  them  and  vet  holding  fast  through  the  con 
scrvatisni  in  hi*  blood  to  the  noble  concepts  of  public  probity  and 
scorn  of  dishonor.  And  there  is  a fine  justice  that  this  should  I** 
true  nt  the  climax  of  the  heroic  renaissance  of  hi*  section;  so 
long  overlsirnc  with  burden*  and  misconceptions  and  tragedies, 
but  at  last  unhindered  and  buoyant  and  free  to  run  the  course 
which  Jefferson  foresaw  and  Washington  blessed  with  hi*  trans- 
parent integrity  and  his  glorified  common  sense. 
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MY  present  name  is  Tfiwly,  though  f have  been  called  a 
great  many  others  at  different  limw  in  my  life.  My 
prior  mother,  whom  I font  remember  being  carted  on 
to  a pound  complaining  t tint  dogs  were  taxed  to  death, 
used  to  say  that  if  I had  my  rights  1 should  live  in  my 
own  fashionable  kennel  with  servants  to  growl  at. 

However,  when  I have  sat  back  among  the  bushes  in  the  Park 
of  a Sunday  to  observe  if  any  person  dropped  a emnib  of  lunch 
from  the  iM-m-hes,  it  has  mortified  me  deeply  to  we  the  ariato- 
eratie  meinlters  of  mv  own  raee  frisking  almut  with  their  hair 
•haven  in  ridieolous  fashion  und  la-decked  with  ribbon*.  When  I 
was  not  hungry  siieb  a spectacle  quite  rrconriled  me  to  the  lot 
of  u wayfarer;  it  must  lie  very  hard  to  be  a dog  under  such  cir- 
cumstance*. 

Mv  cunt  is  rather  sliuggy.  though  I have  always  kept  it  licked 
as  clean  ns  possible,  ami  I limp  in  my  right  foreleg,  which  was 
broken  by  a stone,  though  I am  sure  the  boy  meant  no  harm  by  it. 
Yellow  seems  to  be  an  unpopular  color  among  dogs.  and.  as  you 
-hall  hear.  I came  to  understand  that  a difference  in  complexion 
occasions  the  same  prejudice  among  humans. 

To  he  sure.  I am  yellow  only  in  spots,  and  my  paws,  as  aristo- 
cratic as  may  lie.  are  covered  with  a white  silken  fringe,  while  my 
little  mistre-s  tells  me  daily  that  my  eyes  are  of  pure  amber. 
I am  not  vuin  of  these  things,  however,  though  they  are  all  I 
inherited  from  my  father;  and  am  equally  grateful  to  my  mother 
for  my  luirdy  constitution  nnd  rough  coat  that  has  weathered 
so  many  storms. 

The  actual  adventures  of  my  adopted  brother  drizzly  must  be- 
gin this  narrative,  for  previous  to  our  meeting  my  uneventful  life 
had  Imn-u  passed  with  |*irt  of  the  irmy  of  the  untaxed  in  an  old 
dockyard  *>n  Ku-t  River.  I am  afiaid  "we  were  a surly,  suspicious 
lot  of  outlaws,  who  only  came  nut  to  forage  after  dark,  ami  as 
I was  lame  and  smaller  than  the  rest,  I was  obliged  to  take  my 
meal*  in  a great  hurry  as  soon  as  I had  found  them. 

drizzly  is  a full-blooded  Boston  hull,  of  medium  size,  hut  tre- 
mendous strength.  Ilia  leg-  are  bowed  and  knotted  with  muscles, 
hi-  shoulders  massive,  ami  hi-  mighty  jaws  like  u trap  of  steel. 
Hi-  courage  is  absolutely  dauntless,  "hut,  like  all  great  fighters, 
lie  is  modest  ami  |M-aeeful  when  unmolested,  and  in  the  old  days 
trotted  up  und  down  Fifth  Avenue  U-hind  his  master,  and  played 
with  the  children  and  the  ncighlNiring  dogs  without  so  much 
as  a quarrel. 

Bui  one  day  the  notion  of  exploring  the  blocks  behind  his  mas- 
ter'- mansion  came  into  his  head,  ami  after  trotting  along  quite 
a di -tarns-  without  meeting  any  acquaintances  he  entered  a dark 
little  court  where  a white,  ferocious -looking  bulldog  was  tied  with 
a r«pe.  The  strange  dog  snarled  and  showed  his  teeth,  but  drizzle, 
as  I have  always  called  him.  seeing  that  he  was  tied,  paid  no  at- 
tention to  his  unmannerly  greeting,  and  walked  into  the  centre 
of  the  court. 

A-  he  did  so  u man  who  was  destined  to  prove  his  evil  genius 
euine  out  of  u doorway,  lie  wore  a cap  and  sweater,  and  was 
smoking  a short  pine;  and  as  for  his  features,  however  ! may  ad- 
mire them  in  a bulldog.  I do  not  think  they  become  a man.  lie 
slood  a moment  looking  from  the  growling  monster  tugging  at  the 
rojM-  to  drizzle  standing  erect  ami  com  (awed  in  the  centre  of  the 
rourt. 

lie  glanced  over  drizzle  ndrniringlv  for  a moment,  nnd  then 
came  toward  him.  holding  out  his  hand.  My  friend  is  always 
democratic  and  d is  nosed  to  make  acquaintance*,  but  be  did  not 
like  tlie  look*  of  this  fellow,  and  moved  away. 

The  man  stopped  with  an  onlh.  *'  A full-blooded  Boston  bull.” 
drizzle  beard  him  *ay.  **  Don't  think  Kid  Donovan  is  goin*  to 
let  a siiaji  like  t!ii«  get  away  from  him.” 

He  picked  no  a heavy  -lick,  but  drizzle  kept  a wary  eye  on 
Him.  and  quietly  showed  all  bis  white  teeth  without  so  much  a* 
a glow  I.  Then  the  man.  holding  his  eye,  changed  tactics,  and 


walking  backward,  reached  the  dog  tied  with  the  rope.  The  latter 
growled  again. und  his  master  struck  him  heavily  across  the  face; 
then  lie  released  the  rojie  from  his  collar  and  hissed  in  a low  tone. 

Gristle,  whose  blood  was  up  in  a mi  mate  at  that  cowardly  blow, 
expected  to  see  the  man  torn  to  bits,  but  instead  the  low-bred  cur 
ehosp  to'  consider  < frizzle  responsible  for  his  broken  head,  and 
launched  at  him  with  a yelp  of  rage. 

(frizzle  says  it  was  a lucky  stroke,  but  I believe  be  was  a mas- 
ter of  the  art  of  fighting  in  the  days  la-fore  bis  misfortune.  At 
any  rale,  he  encountered  the  dog  in  mid-air,  seizing  him  fairly 
by  the  throat  in  a peculiar  side  grip,  gave  a wri-nth  ns  his  jaws 
sprung,  and  an  instant  later  had  the  satisfaction  of  standing  over 
the  motionless  body  of  his  foe.  who,  he  now  observed,  was  cov- 
ered with  the  scars"  of  innumerable  combat*. 

For  that  one  futnl  moment  he  had  forgotten  his  other  enemy; 
he  heard  a furious  oath,  and  before  he  could  turn  was  stretched 
be-ide  his  victim  from  u blow  with  the  club. 

When  he  awoke,  with  a racking  pain  in  his  head,  he  stag- 
genii  to  his  feet,  to  find  himself  tied  in  a dark,  foul-smelling  place 
with  the  same  ruin-  that  had  bound  his  late  antagonist.  He  lay 
down  again  until  the  dizziness  had  passed,  then  with  several 
slashes  of  l*iw  sharp  fangs  severed  the  rope  and  made  the  round 
of  the  eellnr.  for  such  it  proved  to  be.  There  was  no  outlet,  and 
the  only  contents  of  his  prison  were  a nuinlier  of  kegs  and  barrels. 
On  tlie"  thin  flooring  overhead  he  could  hear  the  tramp  of  many 
feet  mingle!  with  liursli  voices  ami  laughter. 

At  lirst  he  was  afraid,  und  felt  like  howling  for  help,  but  was  re- 
st ruined  by  pride,  and  then  a silent  deadly  rage  against  the  man 
who  liuil  struck  the  only  blow  In*  had  ever  felt  took  possession 
of  him.  nnd  lie  crouched  behind  a keg  in  the  dark,  patiently  grind- 
ing his  teeth. 

For  hours  he  waited,  la-fore  the  door  at  the  brad  of  the  stair- 
way opened,  and  a man  appeared  carrying  n lighted  lamp.  He  had 
on  u white  apron,  but  Grizzle  recognized  his  voice  as  he  spoke  to 
tlie  one  la-liind  him: 

“I  wouldn’t  take  a hundred  for  him;  the  brute  broke  old 
Scrapper’s  neck  with  n single  snap  of  his  jaws.  I'll  make  it 
twenty  dollars  that  he  kills  Lioness  in  ten  minutes.” 

" You're  on.”  said  the  other  man,  with  a laugh,  as  he  followed 
down  the  stairs. 

Grizzle  crouched  low.  and  I ran  imagine  how  bis  eye*  wen- 
glaring,  for  the  man  who  had  called  himself  Kid  Donovan  saw 
them  reflect  the  light.  With  a whisper  he  pushed  the  other  man. 
and  in  a twinkling  they  had  both  missed  the  door.  Grizzle  in  a 
mad  rush  at  their  heels.  Then  he  did  howl,  but  it  was  out  of  rage 
ami  disappointment,  and  clawed  the  door  till  the  splinters  flew. 

After  a few  minutes  it  opened  a crack,  and  his  enemy  thrust 
through  a red-hot  (inker,  such  a-  they  use  in  auliduiiig  wild  jungle 
lieasts.  It  struck  Grizzle  <>n  (be  shoulder,  und  a great  pang 
shot  through  him.  hut  he  did  not  whimper,  and  withdrew  growl- 
ing to  the  cellar,  the  two  men  following. 

Of  course  In-  could  do  nothing  against  this  terrible  instrument, 
nnd  they  bucked  him  slowly  into  a corner,  where  a noose  was 
thrown  over  his  brail,  and.  nearly  strangled,  lie  wn*  made  fa«t 
again,  this  time  with  a chain. 

It  must  have  been  about  midnight  when  the  Kid  came  down 
again,  accompanied  by  it  dozen  of  those  savages  called  *|iort*.  They 
made  a ring  in  the  cellar  out  of  the  kegs  und  boxes,  and  fixing 
two  lamps  in  the  wall,  began  to  make  ls-is.  Then  the  one  who  had 
come  down  first  with  the  Kid  descended  from  the  saloon  up  stairs, 
lending  a dog. 

She  was  the  one  they  had  referred  to  as  Lioness,  and  Grizzle 
sills  that  never  did  n dog  better  deserve  the  name.  She  was 
much  heavier  than  himself,  of  a curious  cross  la-tween  mastiff 
and  hull.  Lithe  and  muscular,  with  fierce  yellow  eye-  and  hang- 
ing jowls,  she  |iaid  no  attention  to  the  men  about,  but  appeared 
to  be  looking  for  the  enemy  she  was  exjiected  to  kill. 
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When  her  eye*  lighted  on  Griizle  she  gave  a Hhort  tpI|i,  and 
stood  | MMM'd  and  mgrr  at  the  side  of  tin*  ring,  drizzle  had  made 
up  hi*  in  hid  to  ■nup  off  the  hand  of  Kid  Donovan  if  he  wan  killed 
for  it.  hut  another  man  atwlitprd  hi*  collar,  and  he  wn*  tliru*t 
between  tin*  kegs  into  the  ring;  then  a new  and  curious  w-nwitiou 
come  over  him! 

In  that  lionlike  figure  hi*  »uw  the  very  impersonal  ion  of  savage 
power.  Herr  wua  no  dog  of  the  street*,  quarrelsome  and  redc- 
ieaa,  hut  n trained.  scientific  fighter,  whose  very  life  and  pleasure 
were  in  contest*  such  a*  this.  Her  head  was*  -warred,  and  several 
long  M-niiH  in  her  sides  showed  that  site  hild  held  her  own  against 
»mi'  wild  creature  of  the  feline*. 

The  blood  of  his  fighting  stork  la-gan  to  bound  through  hi* 
heart  : for  the  instant  all  thought  of  revenge  was  driven  from 
hi*  milid  a*  hr  felt  Ilia  hair  liegin  to  brittle  with  the  excitement 
of  the  game. 

Lioness  made  the  first  move  stealthily,  and  they  ailentjv  made 
the  circuit  of  the  ring,  looking  for  a place  to  lake  hold,  roc  once 
Grinde  felt  himself  outclassed,  and  he  knew  hi*  life  depended  on 
a hrii'f  cneounter.  nr  her  great  strength  would  Ix-ar  him  down. 

Suddenly  hr  marched  straight  across  the  ring  and  snapped  al- 
most in  her  face,  but  ahe  did  not  expose  her  throat,  as  he  ex- 
pected. uiul  drew  hack  without  a growl. 

The  Kid  wii*  exultant.  Izmk  at  hint  tryin’  her  out!  How'* 
that,  for  science T"  he  railed  to  Uonoa'l  owner. 

Tim*  latter  did  not  have  time  In  reply,  (or  at  that  instant 
Lioness  sprang,  and.  quick  a*  he  i*.  Grizzle  felt  her  teeth  meet  in 
hi*  burned  shoulder;  but  the  terrible  pain  gave  him  the  strength 
of  two. 

ltotli  dog*  went  to  the  Hour,  Giiz/.le  underneath,  nmid  the  low, 
excited  exclamations  of  the  men,  who  leaned  forward  to  this  bloody 
scene  with  strained,  gloating  expression.*. 

All  at  once  Grizzle  li  lt  the  jaw*  of  Lioness  relax,  and  hi*  rve* 
were  blinded  w-ith  a torrent  of  blood.  As  hr  struggled  to  l*i* 
fi*ct  she  gave  a spasmodic  movement  or  two,  and  then  lay  limp  and 
still,  with  the  blood  still  pouring  from  her  torn  jugular  vein. 
The  victor  stood  still  a moment,  and  hi*  red  eyes  roved  around  the 
circle  of  face*  till  they  met  the  Kid"*. 

“Come  on.  boys/’  said  the  latter,  ha-dily  hacking  toward  the 
stairs;  “the  drink*  are  on  me.  I'll  leave  the  brute  loom*  to-night; 
he's  earned  It" 

They  retreated  up- stairs,  where  Grizzle  could  hear  them  carous- 
ing, while  he  *at  panting  and  wounded  in  the  dark  la-side  hi*  dead 
enemy, 

I itm  sure  that  Grixilt’i  conscience  did  not  keep  him  awake, 
for  it  had  been  a fair  fight,  and  after  licking  hi*  wound*  he 
curled  up  in  n far  corner,  lie  wa*  awakened  in  the  morning  by 
a boy  coming  into  the  cellar,  and  a*  he  followed  the  latter  hack 
up-stairs  with  hi*  eyes  he  saw  that  the  door  was  left  open  a 
crack. 

It  leaped  into  hi*  mind  that  here  was  hi*  onlv  chance  for  free- 
dom ; probably  another  hour  and  the  Kid  woufd  reappear;  then 
would  come  the  red-hot  bur  of  iron  mid  the  chain. 

Stilt  ami  M>re  a*  he  w«*,  lie  crawled  ut>  (he  stair*  and  into  the 
barroom,  where  the  Kid.  bloated  and  blear  eyed  from  a night’s 
debauchery,  was  leaning  over  the  lair,  watching  (be  boy  scrub 
the  floor  with  a can  of  lye.  lie  turned  a*  Grizzle  came  in.  and  the 
two  enclitic*  looked  at  each  other.  Gradually  hi*  face  grew  ashen, 
and  he  trembled,  for  he  had  Itad  a taste  of  in y friend’*  temper, 
and  there  was  no  Imr  of  iron  between  them  now. 

Grizzle  must  have  been  a fearsome  object,  covered  with  clotted 
blood,  with  his  great  teeth  glistening  n*  he  crunched  for  a spring. 

The  Kid's  hand,  instinctively  reaching  for  some  weapon.  touched 
the  can  of  lye  on  the  bar,  and  he  struck  my  poor  friend  with  it 
squarely  between  the  eve*. 

I remember  that  morning  very  well  ind<*vd.  fm  while  I was 
gnawing  at  a lame  1 had  buried  against  hard  timed,  two  large 
dog*  set  on  me  and  drove  me  away.  I strayed  dejectedly  tip  to 
the  Mtrect.  and  wa*  sitting  near  the  curb,  wondering  where  break- 
fast wa.-*  to  conn*  from,  when  t saw  a pitiable  object  coming 
toward  me. 

A dog  who  must  have  lieeti  strong  ami  hundsoinc,  Imt  now  cov- 


ered wilh  blood  and  wound*,  staggering  aimlessly  against  the 
wall*,  his  tongue  protruding — and  blind. 

I had  always  made  it  a rule  to  let  fighting-dogs  alone.  Imt  the 
plight  of  iM*ir  Griulc  wa*  *o  pitiful  that  1 approached  him  syni- 
iMithi’tinilly  ju»t  as  he  fell  into  the  gutter.  He  -lid  not  move,  and 
I whined  at  him;  luckily  the  side  afreet  he  had  come  down  was 
all  but  deserted,  and  there  were  no  tioya  to  notice  hi*  helpless 
condition.  There  must  have  been  a friendly  note  in  my  whine,  for 
he  turned  his  nightie**,  blistered  eyeball*  toward  me  and  answered 
with  a low  moan. 

Now  while  I had  never  done  anything  in  the  world  to  deserve 
a friend.  I had,  nevertheless,  longed  for  one.  ami  it  wa*  *ueh  a 
idea  sure  to  la*  greeted  by  even  a poor,  sightless  beggar  dog  that 
I forgot  tlu-  little  mutter  of  breakfast,  and  after  licking  hi* 
face — and  giving  my  tongue  a good  scalding,  I can  tell  you— I per- 
suaded him  to  get  up  and  follow  close  behind  me  down  to  my  ken- 
nel. an  old  bout  washed  up  by  the  tide. 

There  lie  lay  for  several  day*,  and  it  was  so  good  to  have  some- 
body to  none  and  sympathize  with  that  1 did  not  mind  bringing 
him  what  scraps  I found  along  the  shore,  or  on  the  street*,  and, 
in  fact,  I had  the  first  fight  of  my  life  driving  a low  cur  from  u 
hone  I brought  him.  It  happened  on  the  fourth  day,  near  the  boat, 
and  Grizzle,  hearing  the  altercation,  crawled  out  for  the  first 
time,  and  the  cur  ran  away. 

We  gnawed  the  bone  together,  and  I,  who  wan  much  puffed  up 
with  my  belated  courage,  took  additional  pleasure  from  hi*  com- 
panionship. It  was  so  much  better  than  to  live  all  alone: 
at  times  1 was  almost  glad  lie  was  blind,  and  would  have 
brought  him  bones  to  the  end  of  my  life  rather  than  let  him 
go  away  from  me. 

But  Grizzle  wn*  of  too  generous  a disposition  to  profit  by  my 
sympathy,  and  sine©  it  was  settled  that  he  could  never  go  nit  the 
streets,  though  he  often  talked  at  rir*t  of  finding  hi*  ray  back 
home,  he  insisted  that  he  should  go  to  the  shore  and  a*  far  a* 
the  curb  with  me.  and  a*  soon  ns  1 found  anything  to  eat  1 
should  run  to  him  with  it. 

" And  then  let  any  of  these  cur*  try  taking  it  away  from  us,"  he 
would  «ay.  showing  his  teeth. 

I didn't  think  they  would  try  it  more  than  once,  and  so  after 
he  was  well  of  his  wounds,  which  was  not  long,  for  he  was  very 
healthy  and  strong,  we  went  out  together  every  day. 

He  would  keep  close  to  me  until  1 went  on  tin*  street,  and  hi* 
«en»c  of  smell  developed  to  such  acutrnc**  that  hi*  would  greet 
me  several  yard*  away  when  I returned.  I lieeaiiK*  quite  bold  in 
hi*  companionship,  and  though  the  other  dogs  soon  discovered 
that  lie  was  blind  and  would  try  to  steal  from  me,  mv  yelp  always 
brought  him,  and  they  found  he  hadn't  lost  any  of  hi*  teeth,  He 
wn*  a match  for  any  two  of  them,  blind  a*  he  was. 

tine  cold  moonlight  night  we  were  curled  up  snugly  out  of  the 
wind  under  the  old  bunt,  when  one  end  of  it  was  raised,  and.  balk- 
ing un,  I aaw  a half-grown  darky  boy  standing  there,  Grizzle 
sniffed  and  growled,  for  hi*  blindness  made  him  suspicious,  hut 


II  i$  mi  outer  Hh  mt  him  hr  veil#  ucrvta  the  /nee,  then  released  the  rope  from  kia  collar 
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I whined  in  a friendly  wav.  for  what  would  become  of  the  world 
if  the  outcast  Mould  not  shelter  the  out  cant  ? 

At  first  the  la iv  was  afraid,  hut  he  wan  shivering  in  the  wind 
and  there  was  no  other  place  of  shelter.  So.  instead  of  trying;  to 
drive  us  out.  he  spoke  in  a soft  voice,  and  reached  down  bin  hand, 
and  I licked  it. 

Then,  without  any  more  limitation,  he  slipped  under  Ihr  Imat, 
und  let  it  down  to  cover  us  again,  and  1 think  he  was  very  glad 
to  have  found  such  a snug  harbor  with  our  warm  coats  to  prm» 
against. 

The  next  morning  lie  went  away,  hut  in  tin*  evening  came  back 
again,  bringing  with  him  a large  hone  with  some  meat  on  it. 
I had  never  dreamed  In-fore  there  were  such  bones  in  the  world, 
and  Grizzle  and  I mu«le  a splendid  supper,  though,  to  my  sur- 
prise. he  did  not  eat  a liite. 

After  wo  had  crawled  under  the  limit  he  talked  to  us,  and 
said  he'd  1-cut 
his  way  up  fruiu 
the  South,  though 
he  did  not  look 
like  a boy  who 
would  use  vio- 
lence. 

He  said:  " I’ve 
liern  out  lookin' 
fur  a job,  but  I 
reckon  people  lias 
got  no  use  fur 
an  off-color  even 
up  here.  It'» 
juat  like  ynllor 
on  a dog.”  he 
added,  giving  me 

friendly  touch 
with  his  fool. 

Then  he  sang 
an  old  darky  song 
in  n low  voice, 
that  made  Grlx- 
ale  whine,  which 
pleased  him  very 
in  u c h.  Grizzle 
had  a secret 
talent  for  music. 

I think.  because 
I look  him  over 
. to  the  l*ark  once 
or  twice  in  the 
summer  evenings, 
and  lie  would 
howl  so  musical- 
ly when  the  band 
played : I never 
lu-nrd  so  melodi- 
ous a howl:  it 
used  to  bring  peo- 
ple out  into  the 
bushes  to  find 
him. 

The  darky  boy. 
whose  name  was 
•Sam.  was  very 
much  interested 
when  he  learned 
Grizzle  was  blind, 
and  would  follow 
behind  us  when 
we  started  on  our 
hunts,  laughing 
and,  I do  believe, 
erj  mg  over  us 
by  turns. 

One  night  w hile 
he  was  with  us 
we  heard  low 
voices  ami  the 
sound  of  a boat 
mating  on  the 
beach,  drizzle 
"row led,  for  we 
had  never  heard 
any  one  before  in 

that  dcsciiisl  place  after  dark,  Imt  Sam  pulled  h 
sign  for  silence  ami  |M*epcsl  out. 

“ Deni  night  hawks  am  not  here  fur  any  good  purpose,  feller 
citizens,"  be  said  to  us  when  all  was  still  again.  " Down  in  this 
dark  plan-  without  lanterns;  mils'  lie  some  oh  detn  rihlier- pirates. 
I'm  lliinkin'." 

It  Was  about  a week  after  that,  when  otic  night  very  late  we 
heard  the  Istal  grating  along  the  beach  again,  and  then  sounds 
as  if  it  were  being  hurriedly  unloaded.  At  first  there  was  only 
a low  murmur  of  voices,  anil  then  inn*  broke  out  above  the  rest, 
cursing  and  Iwrating  «oinr  one  with  him. 

” !b*  «till.**  commanded  another  voice,  " You're  drunk. ” 

At  the  sound  of  that  first  high,  angry  voice  drizzle  had  raised 
his  hi. id:  then  as  lie  listened  I fell  his  hair  bristle,  ami  after  a 
frantic  M-ramMe  he  slipped  under  the  Imat  and  sped  away  into  the 
dark  ness. 

Tire  next  instant  tin  re  rose  a shrill  blood  curdling  yell  that  I 
•hull  rrmctulN-r  in  ioy  dying  day,  coming  as  it  did  out  of  the  night 
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in  that  lonesome  place,  and  then  a splash  and  the  sound  of  some 
one  struggling  in  the  water. 

"Help!"  screamed  the  voice  again;  then  in  a flash  the  whole 
scene  bceatnr  light  an  day. 

Sam  and  I |a-ered  from  under  the  Imat  and  saw  three  men  run- 
ning away  into  the  yard  under  the  search  light  of  a yacht  out  in  the 
river,  just  as  u police-boat  swept  out  of  the  darlcOCM  and  began 
to  lire  on  them.  And  there  in  the  shallow  water  along  the  shore, 
lighted  up  brilliantly  as  it  was,  we  could  nee  a desperate  struggle 
was  going  on. 

It  was  ended  abruptly  by  a second  Imat,  belonging  to  the  yacht, 
racing  up,  and  the  man  in  the  bow  reaching  into  the  water  and 
drugging  a man  cursing  and  half  drowned  on  to  the  licach.  with  a 
dog  hanging  to  his  thigh. 

For  a second  he  hung  on.  und  then,  to  my  amazement,  Grizzle, 
for  it  was  he,  began  to  spring  alsiut  the  tali  man  in  the  yachting 

suit  who  had 
been  in  the  bow. 
barking  at  the 
top  of  his  voice. 

The  gentleman 
drew  back  a mo- 
ment ill  alarm, 
and  then  with  a 
cry,  " It’s  my  old 
Drizzly,”  knelt 
down  right  where 
he  was  and  took 
that  wet,  bedrag- 
gled old  dog  fair- 
ly into  his  arms. 
Drizzle  licked  his 
fun*  a moment, 
und  then  Is-gun 
to  race  back  and 
forth  to  and  from 
the  boat,  until 
his  master’s  curi- 
osity was 
cited,  and  Sam 
called  nut: 

“ Don’t  you 
shoot ; dis  niggali 
am  coinin'  out  oh 
his  own  accord.” 
and  he  lifted  up 
the  boat  and  rose 
I m*  fore  Grizzly’s 
old  master. 

As  it  turned 
out.  the  pirates 
had  barely  left  the 
master's  yacht, 
with  the  plunder 
piled  them  on 
the  shore,  when 
hn  Isiarded  it, 
and  getting  nil 
explanation  from 
the  two  seamen 
who  had  been  left 
bound  and 
gagged,  put  off 
after  them,  when 
Grizzle's  time- 
ly interference 
brought  t h f 
search-light  and 
police  boat  down 
upon  the  roldier*. 

Of  course  Orix- 
zlo  couldn’t  ex- 
plain to  his  mas- 
ter. though,  as  I 
couldn't  under- 
stand him  in  his 
excitement,  1 sup 
|M»red  lie  must  be 
• peaking  Knglish. 
but  S a in  told 
what  he  knew, 
adding  shrewdly: 
dat  he  seen  de 


nl  to  the  floor,  <Jri;:lc  und<  nicath,  amid  Ike  loie,  rxcilt'd  exclamations 
of  file  aim 


” An’  I spec'  from  the  way  ole  Grizzle  behave 
feller  he  gralthcd  somewhere  Is'fnir." 

The  gentleman  thought  n moment,  and  then  turned  sternly  to 
the  prisoner,  now  in  the  dutch  of  the  police. 

” Have  you  seen  this  dog  before?”  he  demanded. 

" Yes.  rum*  him!"  roared  the  prisoner,  whose  bath  had  not  quite 
noliered  him.  " lie  belonged  to  me.  I picked  him  up  on  the  street 
and  made  a scrnpjier  out  of  him;  now  sic  what  he's  done  to  me.” 
and  standing  on  one  toot,  he  looked  down  at  his  bloody  thigh. 

” Hut  I've  fixed  him."  lie  added,  with  a loud,  fierce  laugh. 

" What  have  you  done?"  asked  Grizzle"*-  master,  anxiously. 

For  answer  the  pirate  pointed  to  Grizzle,  who  sat  at  his  mas- 
ter's feet . listening  plaintively,  with  the  glare  of  the  search-light  . 
reflected  in  hi»  sight  lens  eyes. 

For  the  seeoinl  time  the  master  knelt  and  looked  at  him  in- 
tently. ami  then,  pule  and  shaking  with  fury,  he  strode  over  to 
Kid  Donovan  and  shook  hi*  fist  in  his  face. 

I Continu'd  on  /*!«/»•  HSU  of  .Idt'itinintf  Section.  I 
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Kovmr,  Vale' a Lt(  t Half-back,  starting  on  hi a Forty-yard  Hun,  the  longest  in  the  tfamr  Harvard's  tandem  formation,  which  instantly  battered  and  broke  Vale's  ftrfi  m 

THE  DEFEAT  OF  HARVARD  WHICH  GAVE  YALE  THE  FOOTBALL  CHAMPIONSHIP 

H'itftou/  a point  scored  bit  either  tram  in  the  first  period  of  play.  It  arrant  anil  Vale  fought  a brilliant  contest  in  the  Cambridge  stadium  for  the  season's  championship,  and  it  in 
until  the  second  /wriod  irns  half  orcr  that  Vale  succeeded  in  making  the  touchdown  which  gare  her  the  victory  icith  a score  of  ti  to  o.  The  game  was  witnessed  by  perso 
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Ovi r Dvity  to  Porto  Rico 


(From  thr  Kochcutcr  I'nion-.idccrtiacr.) 

That  *11  i*  not  well  in  Porto  Rico.  Unit  thin  government  seem* 
to  be  making  a failure  in  that  dependency  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
we  acquired  the  island  under  the  must  fuvorable  condition*  pos- 
sible, ha*  long  been  known  in  this  country.  The  question  asked 
by  Americans  interested  in  our  insular  problem*  is,  What  can  be 
done  to  avert  failure?  With  the  view  of  possibly  learning  farts 
that  would  enable  it  to  answer  that  question  Harpkk'h  Weekly 
has  sent  u representative,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Tyler,  to  Porto  Rico 
to  study  conditions  there  and  report  on  the  cause*  of  the  stagna- 
tion in  business  and  the  discontent  of  the  people.  In  his  first 
article  on  Porto  Rico  and  its  alfnira  he  attributes  much  of  the 
unfortunate  situation  in  Porto  Rico  to  hud  legislation  for  the  is- 
land on  the  part  of  Congress. 

The  bad  effect  of  our  legislation  for  Porto  Rico  has  already  l*i*n 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  this  newspaper.  Mr. 
Tyler's  comment  thereon,  after  a personal  examination  of  condi- 
tions in  the  island,  emphasise*  the  new!  of  a change  in  the  law* 
under  which  our  West  diid tun  dependency  is  ruled. 

Mr.  Tyler  dwells  on  another  matter  that  has  caused  great  dis- 
content among  the  Porto-Riean» — the  |N>litical  disability  under 
which  they  labor.  The  injustice  done  to  Porto-Rionna  by  this 
government  by  leaving  them  in  this  condition  has  often  been  de- 
nounced by  this  journal.  Mr.  Tyler  writes: 

4‘  And  what  are  we?”  the  people  here  are  asking.  “ Formerly 
we  had  a political  identity.  If  not  literully  Spaniards,  we  were 
at  least  subjects  of  the  Spanish  monarehy  and  we  had  rights  as 
Spanish  citizens.  Rut  now  we  are  neither  Spaniard*  nor  citizens 
or  Spain;  neither  Americans  nor  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
We  apparently  are  namelrss  one*  — politically  mere  bastard*  _ 
nnmng  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  United  State*  cares  nothing 
for  u*;  takes  no  interest  in  our  welfare.  Porto  Rico's  very  exist- 
ence seems  to  he  overlooked  by  the  people  of  America,  She  is  in- 
deed the  ‘ Forgotten  Island.’  as  in  fart  she  is  sometime*  railed 
when  by  cham-e  she  is  referred  to  in  the  American  newspaper*,” 

It  i*  high  time  that  we  remembered  Porto  Rico,  and  that  our 
” sta tesme-n  ” in  Congress  showed  a little  common  sense  in  deal- 
ing with  its  affair*.  At  its  next  session  Congress  should  recog- 
nize the  Porto- Hi™ n*  n*  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  should 
amend  the  laws  that  retard  the  development  of  industries  in  the 
island. 

(From  the  Schenectady  Gaecttc.) 

Charles  W.  Tyler  continue*  in  Harpkr’h  Weekly  revelations 
touching  oar  officialdom  in  Porto  Rico.  Here  is  one  of  his  stories 
to  prove  the  assertion  that  “ a very  large  percentage  of  the  anti- 
American  sentiment  now  prevalent  in  the  ishind  has  It*  origin 
in  the  deeply  rooted  conviction  among  the  people  that  they  have 
been  subjected  to  great  ill-usage  in  the  nuttier  of  appointments- ”s 
A recently  appointed  head  of  department  got  drunk  on  the  way 
to  Porto  Rico,  kept  drunk  for  a week  after  he  arrived,  brought 
up  in  a hospital  on  the  vrrge  of  delirium  tremens,  recovered  suffi- 
ciently to  resume  a series  of  detached  drunks  for  a month  or  so, 
and  ’*  then  went  home,  his  record  as  an  exemplar  of  American 
citizenship  quite  rounded  out  and  completed."  This  is  not  the 
first  time  complaint  has  been  made  concerning  the  characters  of 
the  official  appointees  of  this  nation.  It  would  seem  that  in  view 
of  all  the  facts  President  Roosevelt  might  well  inaugurate  a raising 
of  the  standard  of  the  clerkship*.  If  the  United  Stale#  of  .America 
cannot  afford  to  pay  salaries  large  enough  to  attract  representative 
men.  it  is  surely  a subject  Congress  should  consider  at  an  early 
date. 

(From  I hi  Hurt  inbury  Independent.) 

A great  deal  which  is  of  unqncstiunable  value  not  only  to 
students  of  political  science,  hut  to  those  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  this  country  and  its  dependencies,  is  to  lie  found  in  thr  cur- 
rent Hahi-zi:'*  Weekly  in  Charles  W.  Tyler’s  second  article  in  his 
series  on  “ Onr  Record  in  Porto  Rico,”  Mr.  Tyler  is  in  Porto  Rico 
a*  special  commissioner  of  II  vnmc'a  Weekly  to  make  a thorough 
and  unprejudiced  investigation  of  conditions  in  the  island  under 
American  administration.  He  writes  in  this  number  of  the  n»i*- 
u«r  of  power  by  American  officials  sent  to  administer  Porto- Rican 
affairs  and  their  abuse  of  nllh-r,  which  has  done  so  much  to 
accentuate  the  anti-Amcriran  feeling  which  i*  so  conspicuous  in 
the  island,  lie  cites  several  regrettable  instances  in  this  con- 
ned ion,  and  deal*  broadly*  with  (lie  feeling  among  Porto  Ithvui* 
that  they  have  been  subjected  to  gTeat  ill-usage  in  the  matter 
of  appointments  by  the  government  at  Washington. 

(From  thr  lt'rteo  TimrM-Ilcritld.) 

“ It  would  Mem  to  be  alsiut  time  the  American  people  were 
told  a few  things — tilings  out-idc  the  records  of  routine  officialdom 
— concerning  the  situation  down  here  in  Porto  Rico.”  i*  the  char- 
acteristic manner  in  which  Charles  W.  Tyler,  the  special  ram- 
niiwsiotirr  of  Hakpeh'm  Weekly  now  in  I'nrto  Rico,  la-gin*  the  first 
of  hi*  remarkable  series  of  articles  «|mn  ” Our  lb  cord  in  Pnrlo 
Rico.”  which  appears  in  the  current  IlAHrnt’s  Weekly.  In  this 
M-ricu  Mr  Tvler  will  prc-a-Nt  a complete  and  impartial  exposition 
of  ihe  conditions  resulting  from  American  supervision  and  con- 


trol. The  lir*t  article  states  fairly  and  at  length  the  reason*  for 
the  discontent  in  the  island  under  American  control,  pointing  out 
broadly  that,  unless  we  are  to  fail  in  our  efforts  in  the  island, 
there  must  la-  an  appreciation  more  in  lines  with  "ordinary  de- 
cency " on  the  part  of  the  President’s  advisers,  of  the  equipment 
in  personal  character,  ability,  and  acquirement*  essential  in  men 
who  are  sent  there  to  take  conspicuous  port  in  the  administration 
of  the  island**  affairs. 

( From  the  Xete  York  Sun.) 

In  the  latest  of  hi*  Porto  Rico  article#  in  IIarter'h  Weekly, 
Mr.  Charles  \V.  Tyler  any#  that  anti- Americanism  i*  a “ mounting 
tide”  in  the  island.  Mr.  Manuel  V.  Domcncch.  a political  leader 
who  is  also  the  editor  of  one  of  the  few  pro-American  papers  pub- 
lished in  Porto  Rico,  ia  his  authority  for  the  opinion  that  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  anti-American  sentiment  may  culminate 
in  demonstrations  of  resistance  to  object ionnhle  forms  of  au- 
thority. and  in  “ physical  collisions  of  some  kind  up  in  the  moun- 
tain country." 

Mr.  Tyler  finds  the  cause  of  this  widespread  feeling  in  jnst  those 
condition*  which  have  led  us  to  use  the  phrase  “our  forgotten 
island  ” in  reference  to  Porto  Rico.  He  finds  three  specific  and 
fundamental  grounds  of  complaint,  and  says  that  if  these  are 
remedied  "little  would  he  left  of  the  present  widespread  agitation 
save  mere  vaporing*  and  surface  froth."  He  gives  as  the  main 
causes  of  discontent,  first,  tlie  severity  of  economic  conditions  in 
the  coffee  districts:  secondly,  “the  present  humiliating  indefinite- 
ness of  status  of  the  Pnrto.Rican  as  regards  citizenship,  and 
thirdly,  official  appointments  which  are  ha  seel  on  “ political  pull  ” 
rather  than  on  “ fitness  and  capacity.” 

To  the  severity  of  economic  conditions  in  the  island  we  have 
frequently  referred.  The  question  of  citizenship  should  be  deter- 
mined. The  present  situation  is  absurd.  Our  courts  refuse  to 
recognize  the  Porto-Ricuns  as  citizens  of  the  United  States.  They 
are  not  alieus.  and  therefore  cannot  become  citizen*  through 
naturalization.  They  are  a people  without  a country,  the  in- 
habitants of  an  island  which  is  practically  a political  chattel.  A* 
for  the  appointment*,  there  have  been  some,  perhaps  many,  which 
sent  fitting  and  worthy  men  to  the  island.  Rut  there  have  hern 
m>  many  of  the  other  kind  that  it  i*  possible  for  the  rorrnqiondent 
of  a publication  of  such  high  standing  as  Hahi-ek's  Weekly  to 
refer  to  them  a*  " the  bench  show  of  drunkards,  incapable*  and 
worse,  sent  here  among  the  Washington  appoitiU-es  within  the 
last  seven  years,” 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  bring  Porto-Riean  affair*  to  tlie 
attention  of  Congress  during  the  raining  session,  Tlie  Porto-Ric-ana 
should  have  a full  and  attentive  hearing. 


(From  the  Churchman.) 

“ It  is  an  indisputable  fact,”  says  Hari-kk'h  Weekly,  editorially, 
confirming  impression*  that  have  come  tn  u*  from  other  sources. 
” that  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippine*  were  more  prosperous  under 
Ihe  Spuniah  regime  than  they  are  now.”  It  is  in  thr  power  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  remedy  the  conditions  that  have 
given  color  of  truth  to  this  statement  and  to  confer  great  bene- 
fits on  these  islands  at  rarn|ittrativr|y  trilling  cost  to  ourselves. 
If  they  had  votes  and  representation  in  Congress  their  indus- 
tries would  receive  the  same  attention  that  those  of  the  Ixuiisiann 
sugar-planters  received,  but  they  have  no  votes,  no  voice,  and 
utiles*  American  citizens  are  roused  to  *|M-uk  in  their  behalf,  selfish 
interests  will  continue  to  profit  by  their  oppression.  Refore  the 
Spanish  war  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  had  a steady  market 
for  their  agricultural  »taple*.  We  do  not  protect  the  Porto  Rico 
planters:  we  put  a tariff  tax  on  those  in  the  Philippines  for  the 
benefit  of  tobacco-planters  in  the  United  State*. 

Of  our  educational  achievements  in  both  colonies  we  may  have 
reason  to  be  proud,  but  it  is  hard  to  evade  the  question  asked  by 
Hauler's  Weekly : What  effect,  beyond  breeding  discontent,  can 

increased  educational  facilities  have  upon  a people  which  finds  it 
more  difficult  to  earn  a livelihood  than  it  was  under  the  rule  of 
Spain?  This  is  Another  a sprat  of  what  we  were  saying  last  week 
about  industry  and  missions.  You  cannot  make  heathen  good 
Christians  unit-**  you  make  them  self-supporting,  self- respecting, 
mth-s*  you  improve  their  physical  and  racial  status  at  the  same 
time  that  you  improve  their  spiritual  one.  In  our  colonial  ad- 
ministration we  shall  have  to  learn  what  educators  in  New  York 
and  laindon  have  had  to  learn — that  it  i*  not  much  use  to  try  to 
teach  starving  children,  that  the  primary  necessity  is  self-support. 

Until  we  can  say  that  the  native*  of  Porto  Rico  and  tlie  Philip- 
pine* are  lit  lrn*t  a*  well  housed,  at  least  as  well  fed.  a*  they 
Mere  la-fore  we  came  there,  mc  have  no  right  to  a self -com plai-ent 
satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  they  are  better  educated.  Tlie 
people  have  meant  well  and  generously  to  the  Philippines:  the 
administration  has  meant  well:  Secretary  Taft  has  been  insistent 
on  tariff  reform,  hut  IIaritii'k  Weekly  doe*  not  exaggerate  the 
attitude  of  Congress  when  it  speak*  of  "a  mawkish  admixture  of 
Itiari«erism  ami  hypocrisy,  with  a neglect  of  their  industrial  in- 
terests. and  with  glaring  fiscal  discrimination  in  our  treatment 
of  our  oversaw  pMiu-oluin." 


1 7M 


CLARA  BLOODGOOD.  IN  "MAN  AND  SUPERMAN" 

Clara  lllotnhpunt  taken  the  / met  of  ‘'Violet  Ifohianoti”  lit  Rrrnanl  Sha  ir’n  "linn  and  Snp»  rman"  »ioir  playing  at  the  Hudson 
Theatre.  " little!"  is  the  tinier  of  “ Oetaeiun  ” in  the  play.  and  it  in  her  e/nndmline  match  trith  "Hector  l/u/oire”  that  in 
the  taxanioa  of  no  me  of  "John  Tanner's  ” moat  cttebralvd  ohtcrrationu  receding  the  institution  of  mania  ye. 
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SUCCESS  IN  PLAYWRITING 


BY  ELISABETH  MARBURY 


I'l.AY,  In  It*  audience.  seem*  a 
simple  thing:  why,  then,  should 
then*  lx-  so  few  dm ma  lists 
unions  literary  men!  Surely 
not  fnr  lack  of  aspiration.  It 
it.  then,  for  lark  of  ability,  for  luck  of 
u hearing;  U it  the  fault  of  the  nun- 
Bf  a|(er*  or  of  the  playwrights*  What  i« 

it*  Your  playwright  will  cull  out.  with 
a loud  voice : " My  play*  are  great, 
though  they  receive  no  fair  opportu- 
nity. We  have  the  supply;  there  i»  no 
demand."  }our  manager  prote*t*  in 
clarion  tones:  "Here  are  my  beautiful 
theatre*,  mr  gifted  actor* — where  are  the  good  plays!  We  have 
the  demand'.— there  is  no  supply."  And,  curiously  enough,  to  ine 
it  went*  that  there  is  much  truth  in  each  assertion.  In  the 
long  run  it  i*  dillimlt  to  say  on  whose  head  should  be  placed  the 
greater  blame. 

In  the  first  plain-,  say  there  are  a down  prominent  American 
playwrights.  There  may  la-  others,  but  they  do  not  rank  with 
this  first  twrlve.  With  these  second-rank  writers  it  is  usually 
a case  of  hit  or  mi**.  They  rush  in  fearlessly  to  write  play*; 
sometimes  thev  achieve  some  slight  measure  of  success.  but  very 
often  failure  is  their  portiou.  Hut.  even  so.  there  are  none  too 
many  of  the  lesser  light*,  perhaps  a dozen  in  all.  Incidentally, 
U-  ii  umbrstiMal  that  I n-fer  only  to  those  who  attempt  to  write 
first-class  plays  for  the  so-called  Broadway  theatre*. — not  to 
those  who  manufacture  the  melodramas  for  New  York's  East 
Side,  nor  to  the  writer*  of  musical  comedy,  a form  of  dramatic 
construction  which  is  quite  apart. 

Yes.  it  i*  strange  that  there  are  so  few  lug  playwright*,  but 
it  i*  indeed  a big  position  the*c  same  dramatist*  of  the  fir*t 
rank  occupy  — high  in  artistic  favor,  high  in  prestige,  high  in 
financial  result.  I have  known  of  manv  plays  which  netted  their 


authors  incomes  of  from  9300  to  91000 
u week,  and  not  manv  weeks  ago  I knew 
of  three  plays  which  in  seven  days 
yielded  income*,  respectively,  of  9*2300. 

91  “SO.  and  91200.  feaeh  of  these  plays 
will  in  the  end  tiring  its  author  from 
910,000  to  9S0.000.  If  the  game  is 
hard.  Slicces*  when  it  does  come  is 
spelled  with  n hig  S. 

There  are  good  play*  unproduced. 

I speak  from  experience;  for  while 
judgment  of  unproduced  plays  is  all  ^ 

merely  a matter  of  opinion.  1 feel  that 
there  are  certain  reliable  formulas  by 

which  one  may  judge  manuscripts,  ami  I believe  that  fifteen  years' 
experience  with  dramatists,  reading  probably  three  hundred  man- 
uscripts a year,  and  arcing  half  again  a*  many  piny*,  ha*  given 
me  an  insight  into  the  merit*  of  u play,  teehnicnily  and  from 
the  point  of  view  of  |Ktpulnr  uppe.il  at  least. 

I take  it  that  this  i«  an  encouraging  fact.  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  there  are  more  than  twenty  dramatic  writers  of  ability 
in  this  country;  and  the  question  follows  naturally,  why  is  not 
the  work  of  these  men  produced  if  it  is  so  good? 

In  my  opinion,  very  many  of  these  unrecognized  men  of  merit 
suffer,  and  suffer  greatly,  because  of  that  other  class  of  aspiring 
and  careless  playwrights,  lacking  in  ability,  whose  bad  plays, 
wanting  in  every  detail  of  dramatic  merit,  submerge  by  their 
tremendous  number  the  few  good  play*  struggling  for  a hearing. 
In  complete  ignorance  of  the  rule*  of  this  profession  (for  it  ha* 
rule*)  the  average  would-be  playwright  begins  to  work.  If  by 
any  chanc-e  your  dramatist  happen*  to  lie  a novelist  or  a short- 
story  writer,  he  i*  even  le«*  likely  to  try  to  become  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  drama.  I'«**ible  success  at  different  kinds  of 
authorship  lull*  him  into  the  belief  that  he  needs  no  apprenticeship: 
(Confinurd  on  page  1191  of  Adrerliaitig  Sir  I ion.) 


Cyril  Srt,ll 


in  - Tin  1‘rim,  (7, o,.."  b,,  Edna id  /Vide,  ill 
II Wars  / b.nl 1 1 


lh  nrg  K.  Ihjt  v in  " The  Man  mi  lb  /lor,"  by  I trace  Living- 
alii  ii  I' ui'it  inn,  al  the  Uaihavn  Sifiiarc  Theatre 


Scenes  from  Two  Piny*.  now  running  in  New  York,  by  American  Dramalists 
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HUMPERDINCK  AND  D’INDY 


BY  LAWRENCE  GILMAN 


imIIv  to  Ik-  superseding.  in  the  esti- 
mation of  thoughtful  and  inde- 
pendent musician*,  the  Herman 
school  of  which  Richard  Strauss  ia 
the  chief  exponent.  An  uveriitsist- 
ence  upon  the  relative  value  of  va- 
rimm  " schoola,"  u.*  such.  is  apt  to 
result  in  loo  cunfldent  generaliza- 
tions; hut  it  may  justly  be  said  of 
the  younger  Frenchmen  whom  M. 

I)*  I inly  represents  Unit  they  stand 
essentially  for  those  elements  in 
their  art  that  make  for  subtlety  of 
tumid  and  color  and  refinement  of 
workmanship,  ns  op|»o*ed  to  the  more  rhetorical  methods  of  their 
Herman  contemporaries.  Although  M.  D’lndv  embodies,  in  a 
marked  degree,  certain  of  the  dominant  traits'  of  his  school,  he 
yet  occupies  a unique  position  among  his  fellows.  A sin- 
gularly modest  man.  he  is  an  aristocrat  in  his  art.  Those 
for  whom  modern  French  music  is  typified  in  the  effusiveness  of 
Massenet  and  the  arid  brilliancy  of  Saint-SaFna  will  find  in  the 
music  of  IVIndy  much  that  may  seem,  at  first,  strange  and  unin- 
viting. Without  pose  or  affectation  of  attitude,  he  is  genuinely 
indifferent  to  whatever  immediate  impression  his  work  may  make. 
Effects  that  are  easily  achieved,  the  facile  eloquence  of  those  who 
write  frankly  for  applause,  have  no  share  in  his  purpose.  His 
musiral  temperament  is  austere  rather  than  winning,  powerful 
rather  than  persuasive.  He  has  little  of  the  serene  aloofness  that 
so  often  characterize*  the  music  of  his  master,  Osar  Franck,  nor 
has  he  anything  of  the  color  and  sensibility  of  Debussy,  or  Faur6's 
Verlaine-like  melancholy.  With  a technical  mastery  that  is  not 
surj-assed  by  any  living  composer.  M.  D’lndy  commands  an  idiom 
entirely  his  own.  Whatever  judgment  one  may  form  of  his  work, 
the  dignity  and  completeness  of  his  art  are  indisputable. 


MR.  CONRIKD  ventured 
upon  a somewhat  reck- 
less experiment  when  he 
produced  Humperdinck's 
fairy  opera,  " llttnael  und 
tJrrlel."  at  the  Metropolitan  on  Nn- 
veinls'i  23.  On  a stage  steeped  in 
tin-  traditions  of  conventional  opera, 
with  its  passion*  and  intrigues,  its 
prevailing  atmosphere  of  melo- 
drama, he  ha*  chosen  to  act  forth 
Hu-  adventures  of  two  children 
a-.ua  \ in  one  of  the  list  tinted  forests 
of  Herman  folklore:  after  the  lurid 
horrors  of  " Rigoletto.”  the  enchanted  forest  and  the  broom-riding 
witch  of  Humperdinck’s  delightful  fantasy.  The  transition  wus 
bold  and  abrupt,  but  it  was  successfully  made.  Whether  Mr. 
Conried  can  accommodate  the  M l.ittle  Sandman,"  the  **  Denman.” 
and  the  gingerbread  lum-c  in  the  woods  to  the  requirements  of 
Metropolitan  audiences  seems  open  to  doubt;  but  there  ia  no  ques- 
tion trial  the  experiment,  daring  as  it  is,  merit*  success.  There 
is  a note  in  the  work  which  is  personal  and  unique.  It  is  con- 
ceived in  the  authentic  spirit  of  childhood,  with  its  comedy,  its 
wist f iiliH'**.  its  spontaneous  and  naive  romance.  It  will  endure, 
for  it  is  vitally  true  und  liiimnn. 


M.  Vincent  D’lndy,  the  eminent  French  composer,  who  is  now 
visiting  America  upon  the  Invitation  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  come*  in  the  interest  of  an  excellent  cause — that  of  con- 
temporary French  music.  In  extending  this  invitation,  the  Boston 
Orchestra  has  desired  to  honor  the  younger  French  school  of  com- 
posers of  whom  M.  D’lndy  is  proliably  the  most  conspicuous  mem- 
ber— the  school  which  comprises  such  men  as  Debussy,  De  llrpville, 
Faur6,  Duka*.  Bruneau.  and  Charpentier.  and  which  seems  grad- 


Vincent  D'lndv,  the  eminent  French  Composer 

M.  D'lndy,  trho  i*  note  rinilfnif  1 meant,  trill  conduct  nr  rent  I 
concerts  of  the  Host  on  Symphony  (frchmlru 


Berta  Moreno,  of  the  Munich  Opera 

.It  tula  me  llurcna  trill  tiny  lVflgwcr  riden  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  thin  Setts on 
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The  Pariah 

froNtiiiiird  (rout  paye  1182.) 

“You  cowardly  brute  I”  he  said.  “You 
have  done  the  worn!  night ‘a  work  of  viiur 
life.  I'll  warrant  I'll  make  you  think  of 
inv  dog  often  during  the  next  ten  yeara.” 

He  ntoo|i«d  to  lift  Grizzle  into  the  boat, 
xaving  to  Sam,  " l Set  in;  you've  been  a 
good  friend  to  iny  jioor  blind  dog.'* 

Sum  hraitalnl  only  a minute,  and  then 
the  good  fellow  »t<**l  ready  to  sacrifice  this 
golden  opportunity. 

••  Twasn't  me.  ruaraer,"  he  blurted  out ; 

“ it  wuz  him."  and  he  iminted  to  me,  who 
wa»  indeed  grieved  to  the  heart  to  be  left 
alone,  though  I was  mi  glad  that  Grizzle 
had  found  his  kind  master  again. 

“Wltat  do  you  mean?"  inquired  the 
griitleman.  And  Sam  told  him  of  our 
foraging  expeditions — in  fact,  gave  me  u 
great  deal  more  credit  than  I ever  deserved. 

So  that  is  how  it  haiqieneil  that  1 came 
home  to  live  with  Grizzle,  and  lie  petted  by 
his  young  mistress,  and  told  my  eye*  arc 
like  amber,  and  that  my  father  was  a j 
Colombo  spaniel. 

1 ran  hear  her  voice  railing  me  to  coma  : 
ami  walk  with  her  at  this  very  minute.  . 
when  I uni  thinking  over  all  these  old 
things,  and  Sam.  gorgeous  in  a uniform  and  j 
gold  buttons,  stands  grinning  at  me  from 
the  doorway. 

I'll  bet  he’a  thinking  that  was  a luekv 
night  when  he  found  us  and  didn't  drive  m 
out  from  undt-t;  the  old  Ixiat;  indeed,  he 
remarked  to  me  only  this  morning  when  he 
brought  Grizzle  and  me  our  breakfast*: 

*'  Ijet  dem  wolves  de  poor  folks  talk  about 
howl.  Trusty;  dey  ain’t  about  our  door  any 
more.” 


A Submarine  Cruiser 

Tug  Krrneh  navy  is  still  maintaining  an 
active  interest  in  submarine  vessels,  and  an 
entirely  new  type  of  craft  is  soon  to  he 
constructed  at  Cherbourg,  which,  on  account 
of  its  large  size  will  be  known  as  a “ sub- 
marine cruiser."  It  is  1S2  feet  in  length 
und  15  fact  beam,  being  driven  by  electric 
motors  when  under  the  water  and  by  gaso- 
line engines  at  the  surface.  There  are  two 
electric  motors,  which  operate  two  propellers 
and  eight  horizontal  rudders,  while  current 
is  to  lie  supplied  by  double  sets  of  amimii- 
tutors.  Water-tight  compartments  will  be 
fit  tml  along  the  sides  of  the  vessel  for  over 
two  thirds  of  its  length,  while  fuel-tanks 
are  to  he  placed  in  the  centre,  one  on  each 
side. 


Sending  Messages  in  Paris 

The  telephone  system  of  l*aris  leaves  con- 
siderable to  Is-  desired,  and  meets  with  con- 
stant complaint  on  the  part  of  the  sub- 
scribers. One  of  the  latter  endeavored  to 
test  the  speed  of  the  various  means  of 
communication  of  the  city,  sending  messages 
in  different  ways  from  his  room*  in  the  Hue 
Hiehelieu,  ill  the  centre  of  the  city,  to  tt 
friend  on  the  Avenue  de  la  Grande  Arm$e 
near  the  Hois  de  Boulogne.  He  found  that  a 
bicycle  messenger  made  the  trip  in  11  min- 
ute* and  15  seconds,  a*  compared  with  23 
minutes  for  a rab.  A message  sent  rid  Ulf 
metropolitan  railway  required  31  minutes, 
by  omnibus  34  minutes,  a telegram  35  min- 
ute*. a message  by  tlie  pneumatic  tube  3 
hours,  while  message  went  by  telephone 
did  not  arrivtrat  all. 


The  Wrong  Man 

A vrMHKii  of  New  York  |K>litieians  were 
telling  "lories  at  the  expense  of  each  other 
when  Representative  Sulzer,  bv  way  of  re- 
veiige  upon  Thomas  F.  Grady,  the  orator 
of  Tammany  fame,  tohl  tin-  following: 

" I think  tliiil  my  first  meeting  with 
Grady  was  at  Kingston.  New  York."  said 
Mr.  Sulzer.  “ I had  gone  to  that  place  to 
-|-e.ik  at  a big  cMiiipaign  inis-ting.  My 
harangue  was  interrupt e<|  liy  u fellow  in  the 
aiidicnrc  who  kept  veiling,  in  a stentorian 
voice,  ’ Grady t Grady!*  I 'potted  the  chap. 


ADVERTISING  SECTION 

and  when  my  speech  was  done  1 went  into 
the  audience  neur  my  loud-voiced  friend. 
When  I gut  the  chance  I asked  him  why  he 
had  shown  u desire  to  break  up  my  oration 
by  hi*  shouts  for  Grady. 

“ *Ohl*  exclaimed  he.  ‘you  mustn't  think 
there  was  anything  personal  in  my  yelling 
that  wav.  You  see,  I’m  a great  friend  of 
Grady's.’ 

“Soon  Grady  himself  came  upon  the  plat- 
form and  began  to  apeitk;  but  the  big- 
lunged  fellow  interrupted  him  just  ns  he 
hud  me  by  his  calls  for  ‘Grady!  Grady!* 

“‘Why!’  I remonstrated,  in  surprise, 
‘what  are  you  veiling  for  now!  That's 
Grady  himself!  You  have  him;  now  listen 
to  him!’ 

“'Ah,  gwan  with  ye,*  replied  the  other; 
‘ that  ain't  Grady  at  all!  It's  the  man  that 
gave  me  a dollar  to  yell  for  Grady!’” 


Wagner  and  the  Nobleman 

A i. ram  R risen AftR.  live  pianist,  tells  an 
amusing  incident  of  Wagner's  experiences  in 
London.  Wagner  whs  requested  to  lie  espe- 
cially aminhle  to  laird  Pitkin,  a most  un- 
musical man.  but  of  high  social  position. 
In  due  season  the  two  were  presented. 

“ Where  is  your  entertainment  to  be!” 
asked  his  lordship  after  the  introduction, 
when  Wagner’s  forthcoming  concert  was  men- 
tioned. 

“ At  St.  James’s  Hall."  replied  the  com- 
poser. “ I trust  your  lordship  will  be  able 
to  crime.” 

“ I may,  I may,”  replied  the  great  per- 
sonage. 

The  concert  took  place  as  scheduled,  and 
a week  nr  more  later  a patron  of  Wagner 
gave  a soirf-e  in  honor  of  the  composer.  Lord 
Pitkin  was  prominent  among  the  guests,  ami 
he  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  walk  over 
to  Wagner  and  congratulate  him. 

“ I was  at  your  entertainment."  lie  said, 
“ and  I don't  know  when  I’ve  enjoyed  any- 
thing more.  I laughed  till  I cried.  You  are 
very  funny.  Herr  Wagner." 

The  company  stopped  talking,  and  an 
amazed  look  spread  over  Wagner's  face. 

“But.  you  Know,"  continuer!  the  affable 
lord.  " it  was  almost  half  an  hour  before 
I recognized  you,  with  your  black  fnee  and 
crinkly  hair.” 

When  Lord  Pitkin  stopped  laughing  he 
saw  that  lie  was  alone  in  bis  merriment. 

**  Why-  -what — I hope  I haven't — It 
was  St.  James's  Hall,  wasn’t  it?  I — er — ” 

Some  one  then  explained  that  St.  James's 
Hall  consisted  of  an  upper  and  u lower  audi- 
torium. and  that  his  lordship  had  evidently 
wandered  into  the  one  where  a troupe  of 
minstrels  were  giving  a jubilee  entertain- 
ment. 


One  More  Spot 

Chikf-JcotU'E  TVi.i,rn  was  nut  long  ago 
the  gurat  of  a Southern  gentleman  who 
hud  a servant  named  John,  famous  for  hi* 
mint  julep.  Boon  after  Judge  Fuller's  ar- 
rival John  appeared,  licaring  a tray  on 
which  was  a long.  o«**l  glass,  topped  with 
crushed  ice  and  a small  tree  of  mint.  With 
low  bows  and  many  smile*  he  presented  it, 
am!  watched  anxiously  while  Judge  Fuller 
appreciatively  sipped  it. 

“That  touch  the  right  spot,  snh?”  he 

queried, 

“ It  does,  John,  it  docs.”  the  judge  re* 
plied. 

John  disappeared,  but  was  soon  recalled 
by  the  tinkle  of  a hand-bell.  The  gin**  was 
now  empty.  The  judge  looked  up  with  a 
twinkle  in  hi*  eye. 

“ I think  I’ve  got  another  spot,  John." 
lie  *a  id. 


Can  Fishes  Hear? 

A Ql'KNTIO.v  that  l*  constantly  I wing  de- 
bated by  zoologist*  and  form*  the  subject 
of  experimental  research  i*.  u Gan  fl*bcs 
bear!"  While  some  plausible  arguments  are 
advanced  in  tin-  affirmative,  the  general 
opinion  of  zoologists  i«  opposed  to  this 
view,  ami  the  reasons  have  recently  been 


summed  up  in  n German  ntologieal  journal 
by  l)r.  O.  Kfirner. 

Though  many  fishes  are  sensitive  to  rapid 
consecutive  vibration*  transmitted  through 
the  water,  yet  it  i»  Hot  lodieved  that  these 
lire  perceived  by  so-railed  auditory  organs, 
for  in  the  eases  of  some  twenty-fire  species 
of  fish  single  loud  explosions  were  totally 
disregarded.  The  sense*  of  sight  and  touch 
in  fishes  can  lie  readily  demonstrated  and 
studied,  and  there  is  no  logical  reason  why 
the  sense  of  hearing  should  be  so  difficult 
of  determi nation. 

The  most  conclusive  argument,  however, 
is  that  fishes  and  other  vertebrates  that  are 
deaf  are  the  only  members  of  the  class  that 
do  not  have  organs  itrrresponding  to  the 
corliftchian  nerve  termination*.  These  or- 
gans, it  is  Iwlleved,  are  the  only  one*  that 
are  capable  of  transmitting  auditory  vibra- 
tions. a*  there  is  no  reason  for  believing 
that  *ueh  vibrations  can  bo  received  by  the 
vestibular  apparatus. 


Novel  Steamship  Repairs 

CEMENT  ami  dynamite  teem  singular  ma- 
terials to  use  in  effecting  repair*  of  a steam- 
ship, yet  an  instance  recently  is  recorded 
where  a British  steamer  was  temporarily  re- 
paired after  striking  a submerged  rock  "bv  a 
patch  of  Umber,  canvas,  and  Portland  cement 
mixed  with  ballast  rock , which  was  subse- 
quently removed  by  explosives. 

This  repairing  device  was  so  successful  that 
the  vessel  made  the  desired  port  without 
further  difficulty,  and  was  then  docked  for 
permanent  repair*.  So  hard  was  the  cement 
that  it  was  found  that  some  six  day*  would 
be  required  to  chip  it  out  with  ordinary 
chisel*  and  drills,  and  accordingly  it  was 
decided  to  use  dynamite  to  break  up  the 
mass.  Small  charges  were  used,  and  within 
three  day*  the  cement  was  removed,  without 
damage  either  to  the  steamer  or  the  dock  in 
which  she  rested. 


Amors  to  Morses*  —Vw  Wiusuw's  Soothing  Srst-e 
should  itwavs  br  utrd  fw  chiMrca  Ur  l tun*.  It  toot  hot  the 
rhfld.  wfimt  thr  mim«.  oH»r*  *11  cure*  wind  cotlc.  ant  It 
the  bert  mjwdy  for  duuvbre*.— f/idb.) 


THE  NURSERY'S  FRIEND 


pfepnrrd  u as  inftot  fond,  U it  the  nearest  n|  jinwch  to  mother'* 
milk  Srsrt  fnr  itolnr  * Diary,  a valuable  booklet  for  nvnthm. 
■oS  Hudson  Stwct.  N cm  York.— | .4 Jo.) 


TITF.  REST  WORM  UICTHOM  »■»  CHILDREN  trs 
BROWNS  VERMtFUGK  COMPITS.  *j  cents  a box.— (A*) 

Tm»i  who  cough  at  night  mnr  teenty  rt*t  by  taking  Plto’t 
Cm*  ro*  ComvsmM.-IMi.| 

BROWN'S  Camphorated  Stpooiceous  DENTIFRICE 
fur  Um  TEETH.  >i  cenu  a jar.-Mdi'J 

Pears’ 

Pears’  is  essentially 
a toilet  soap.  A soap 
good  for  clothes  won’t 
benefit  face  and  hands. 
Don’t  use  laundry  soap 
for  toilet  or  bath.  That 
is,  if  you  value  clear 
skin. 

Pears’  is  pure  soap 
and  matchless  for  the 
complexion. 

Sold  in  town  and  village 
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A New  Development  of  Water- 
power from  the  Great  Lakes 

ANOTHER  Interesting  cant ri tuition  to  the 
Niagara  Fall*  power  (iWusaion  haa  recently 
Urn  made  by  Mr.  Alton  I).  Ailnm*.  and  is 
being  discussed  in  the  engineering  press.  It 
j.  .iiggfited  that  the  Welland  ( anal,  which 
furnishes  it  navigable  waterway  through  Can- 
ada front  Luke  Krie  to  Lake  Ontario,  has 
lit It^  frtr  power  development  which 
might  rival  thotu?  of  the  great  cataract  itself. 
There  is  an  even  greater  difference  of  level 
along  the  canal  than  at  the  Falls,  us  the 
fall  in  Niagara  Itiver  and  florge  is  not  util- 
ized for  I rower  development.  The  formation 
of  the  region  is  such  that  the  drop  of  the 
■ wintry  traversed  by  the  canal  is  unite 
abrupt,  and  takes  place  where  the  high 
Niagara  plateau  breaks  off  abruptly  to  the 
Ontario  plain.  There  would  t»c  required  for 
a large  (rower  scheme  a new  short  canal  and 
pipe-line  from  the  Welland  Canal  at  a (mint 
u»ar  the  first  lock  down  to  the  Ontario 
In  cl.  ami  this  would  not  lie  as  expensive  as 
•cine  of  the  works  nlready  const  ruetj-d  at 
Niagara,  while  the  available  water  is  prac- 
tically unlimited. 

There  also  would  lie  required  a storage 
f seivoir,  in  order  to  provide  against  fiuctua- 
tions  in  I^ike  Krie,  hut  this  presents  no  seri- 
• '*-  engineering  dilKnilties.  and  if  construct. 
»u  near  the  brow  of  the  escarpment  would 
afford  a head  of  water  of  270  feet.  Already 
• I**’  eity  of  Hamilton  employs  water  diverted 
from  the  enunl  for  jiower  generation,  and 
tbere  is  a vast  territory  to  which  Hrctricity 
thus  produced  could  In-  distributed.  Several 
plaiis  arc  in  process  of  development  to  use 
lower  from  the  Welland  Canal,  and  as  any 
Ligp  amount  of  water  thus  used  is.  of 
onirse,  diverted  from  the  Niagara  River,  it 
i'  an  interesting  engineering  . a leiila lion  to 
•Irtermlnr  hour  much  run  In*  taken  fnim  Lake 
Krie  through  the  canal  before  the  loss  is 
felt  at  Niagara,  and  present  and  future 
pavier  plants  are  interfered  with  or,  possibly, 
rendered  useless. 


The  Location  of  the  Bullet 

“When  I was  a little  more  inexperi- 
enced than  I am  now,”  said  an  army  *ur- 
gem,  M I had  a very  embarrassing'  time 
performing  an  operation  on  an  officer  who 
luil  been  shot  in  the  abdonipn.  It  was  in 
the  Cuban  campaign,  und  after  an  engage- 
ment this  man  eaine  in  suffering  terribly 
fmtn  a flesh  wound  below  the  rilis. 

“ I have  hardly  ever  seen  such  calm  en- 
durance of  such  agony.  He  positively  re- 
fused  to  take  anything  to  put  him  out  of 
consciousness.  ‘ I Haze  away!’  said  he.  So 
another  assistant  and  I went  to  work  on 
him.  After  wr  had  puttered  around  for 
five  minutes  with  probes  and  scalpels,  and 
when  our  patient  must  have  been  wearied 
*»t!i  pain  and  loss  of  blood,  he  raised  his 
bend  enough  to  look  at  us. 

. " *n  I bunder  are  you  fellows  do- 

ing V «aid  he.  * Why  don’t  you  get  busy  and 
is’vr  ii(i  that  wound T’ 

We  are  probing  for  the  bullet,’  said  I. 
Probing  for  the  bullet  I’  he  exclaimed. 
"Why.  you  idiots.  I’ve  got  the  bullet  here  in 
my  pocket!”' 


Worldly  Wisdom 

Tiirnr.  is  a young  minister  in  Philadelphia 
ubo  has  been  remarkably  successful  in  pay- 
ing f,ff  the  debts  of  the  various  churches  to 
which  he  has  been  assigned  from  time  to 
tune.  A brother  minister,  who  was  labor- 
'n-  earnestly  by  means  of  liazars.  fairs,  and 
'tb.  r affairs  to  iiecomplish  a like  happy  re 
*ult  -»t  his  own  church,  went  to  him  and  in- 
Tiir«d  the  secret  of  his  success. 

" And  I observe  that  you  never  hare  to 
irxirt  to  my  present  method*,’’  he  concluded. 

The  successful  one  smiled. 

“ No."  he  replied.  ” You  see,  when  we 
n*ed  money,  some  good  sister  suggests  a 
bsrnr.  Then  I call  on  the  IiuhIuiiiiU  of  the 
married  ladies  of  the  membership  and  ex- 
flsin  to  them  that  in  order  to  raise  a car- 
tain  sum  we  are  finding  it  necessary  to  hold 
» bazar.  We  have  never  had  to  avtual'y 
bring  the  affair  off,’’ 


or  give  the  recipient  so  much  genuine  comfort  and  pleasure 
as  one  of  our  superb  electric  carriages?1  This  is  just  the  time 
of  year,  too,  to  buy  a 


ELECTRIC 

They  w ork  perfectly  on  the  coldest  and  stormiest  days  No  water  to  freeze 
up*— no  oil  that  won’t  feed  ; no  cranking.  Simply  turn  on  power  and  you’re  off. 
Alwavs  ready,  simple,  clean  and  safe. 

Just  think  back  a few  years,  and  consider  how  this  type  of  car  has  grown  in 
popularity  with  great  strides  Where  you  saw  one  or  two  Pope- Waver  levs  then, 
how  many  Jo  you  see  to-dav?  Ten,  fifteen,  or  will  you  say  twenty? 

It’s  not  hard  to  guess  the  reason.  It  Is  the  carriage  for  all  (he  family,  and  to  every 
member  it  is  more  than  a mere  machine-  Its  readiness,  its  ease  of  control,  the  gentle 
speed  w ith  w hich  it  lures  you  out  to  where  the  air  Is  pure,  and  tile  wav  in  w hich  if  adds 
to  the  sheer  jov  of  living,  will  breed  an  affec- 
tion for  your  Pope-Waverley  lhat  has  never 
been  lavished  before  on  an  Inanimate  object. 

The  model  shown  above  is  our  No.  36, 
and  sells  for  f^oo;  wlfh  top,  Jqto. 

We  make  t5  distinct  models,  at  prices 
ranging  from  >850  in  #2,250,  embracing  Run- 
ahoutSjStjnhopes,Surrevs.Chel>-ea>.  Physi- 
cian’s Road,  Station  anJ  Delivery  Wagons.l 
Electric  Trucks  on  Specifications. 
Besurethe  name"  POPE"  isonyour  Automobile 


Pope  Motor  Car  Co. 


. . ......  ..... .. — Met*,,  a 1.  a m DESK  W.  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

&«..!  liMiuirtn  (mm  P«ih<  lu»|  direct  to  Pope  lit*.  Co.  of  California,  4S1  Mlssi.xn  Sc..  Son  PtuncUco. 


HASWELL’S  OLD  NEW  YORK 


“ Rem  in  bcenc<*  of  an  Octogenarian  of  the  City  of  New  York  " 

The  volume  is  a perfect  mine  of  topographical  information.  It  has  something  to  say  about 
innumerable  landmarks,  about  the  streets  and  their  names,  about  restaurants  and  places  of 
amusement  noted  in  their  day.  about  the  thousand  and  one  things  which  gave  New  York  its  phys- 
iognomy. about  the  thousand  and  one  celebrities  w ho  were  prominent  in  the  making  of  the  city. 
With  portrAit  of  the  Author,  many  illostrAtions,  And  map  of  Now  York  in  18 16.  Crown  &vo,  S3. 00 
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The  Evolution  of  ev.  Va.st  Industry 

By  Charles  Wine^ns 


Chapter  V. 


T wax  in  1875,  shortly  after  hi*  arrival  in 
» hicago.  that  (■.  F.  Swift  and  Herbert 
Harm*-.  *at  un  a fence  out  at  the  stork -yard* 
one  day  and  talked  over  the  possibilities  of 
-hipping  dressed  beef  to  the  lutslcrn  market. 

Incidentally.  they  whittled  ax  they 
talked,  for  they  were  both  New 
Kngland  Yankee*,  and  the  subject 
they  were  discussing  was  a serious 
one.  Ilerliert  Karnes  is  now  lining  . 
in  New  Haven,  and  the  large  for- 
tune he  enjoys  is  more  or  less  con- 
neeted  with  that  conversation  out 
on  the  stock-yard  fence. 

In  general  term-*,  the  drift  of  the 
talk  was  in  the  line  of  an  elfort 
on  the  part  of  t».  K.  Swift  to  con- 
vince Ilerla*rl  Harm-*  that  dn***ed  beef  could  !*•  sent  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  delivered  there  in  a*  good  condition  as  it  was  when  it 
started  from  Chicago.  Swift  wanted  Harm-*  to  receive  consign- 
ments of  the  beef,  break  down  the  prejudice  incident  to  all  innova- 
tions. and  undertake  the  building  up  of  an  Kustern  market  for 
Western  lieef.  Swift  knew  it  was  a big  contract  he  was  asking 
Hu  i ih's  to  shoulder,  and  Barnes  knew  it.  Hut  Ha  men  was  open  to 
conviction,  and  Swift's  enthusiasm  in  all 
things  that  he  set  himself  to  do  wau  in  the 
nature  of  a contagion  which  few  escaped  who 
were  once  exposed  to  it.  Itiirues  caught  it. 

He  didn’t  have  a very  haul  rase;  but  be 
caught  it.  He  was  willing  to  try  the 
dressed  - beef  experiment  and  sec  wliat  came 
of  it. 

The  advantage*  were  too  obvious  to 
admit  of  discussion,  if  the  thing  could  only 
Is-  done.  The  weight  of  edible  l**ef  derived 
from  a steer  is  only  from  .*>0  to  57  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  weight  of  the  animal.  All  the 
lest  in  those  days  was  waste.  The  by- product 
industry  was  then  all  hut  unknown,  nr.  at  all 
event*,  only  in  its  earliest  infancy.  The  raw 
material  now  transformed  into  commodities 
of  vn*t  utility,  und  which  now  represent* 
large  cum*  of  money  unnually,  was  then 
thrown  away.  A price  was  iictuullv  paid 
for  carting  it  away.  Here  and  there  u few 
wise  fellows  had  camped  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  (lacking  plants,  and  were  taking  the  by- 
product material  and  turning  it  to  some  few 
of  the  uses  which  have  now  grown  to  be  «u 
many.  In  a quiet  way  they  were  making 
foi  tune*  out  of  w hat  the  (lacking-houses  were 
treating  a*  rubbish. 

Hut  *o  far  a*  the  cattle-dealer'*  interest  in  the  matter  wu*  then 
concerned,  w hen  it  enme  to  cattle  - shipping  it  came  down  to 
the  sob  question  of  p-iving  freight  on  from  43  to  45  per  cent,  of 
waste  in  order  to  get  from  50  to  57  per  rent,  of  available  material 
to  market. 

Yet  even  that  was  not  the  only  loss  in  the  transaction.  There 
was  a large  deterioration  in  the  value  of  a train-load  of  rattle 
after  they  hud  made  u journey  of  a thousand  mile*  to  the  seaboard. 
Many  dust  on  the  journey,  many  were  seriously  injured,  all  were 
more  or  less  hruisnl  and  reduced  in  the  weight  and  quality  of  their 
meat  when  they  arrived. 

All  this  <3u«tavu»  Franklin  Swift  and  Herbert  Harm**  talked  over 
as  they  sat  und  whittled  on  the  Chicago  stock-yard  fence  just  a 
little  less  than  thirty  years  ago.  It  wa*  by  no  mean*  an  original 
idea  with  them.  The  thing  had  liven  discussed  pro  and  con  in  all 
its  heating*  years  la-fore.  A*  far  hack  a*  IMIIH  a refrigerator-car 
had  I iii'ii  invented,  and  in  ISdti.  six  years  (trior  to  the  Swift-Harne* 
heart-to-heart  confalt  on  the  stock-yard  fence,  the  first  consignment 
of  dressed  beef  had  actually  been  shipped  from  kliicugn  to  Huston. 


Hut  the  thing  had  never  been  a success.  Most  (tropic  believed 
it  never  would  I*-.  Openly  or  covertly,  powerful  interests  were  at 
work  against  it.  There  were  heavy  tested  interests  batted  upon 
the  old  method  of  shipping  beef  on  the  hoof,  and  depeudrtil  for 
their  profit  itn  the  continuance  of  those  method*.  There  were  lurge 
stock*  - yards  at  Cleveland.  Buffalo,  Albany,  Fitt-hurg,  and  sev- 
eral other  place*,  where  cattle  were  detrained,  re*? til,  foil,  water- 
ed, and  loaded  on  hoard  again.  For  this  there  was  a charge — a 
good  round  one.  It  all  came  out  of  the  liref-eater  in  the  end.  but 
the  stock  yard  companies  were  iinititnlile  ccnrcrn*.  They  paid  goml 
dividends.  Naturally  enough  they  put  as  many  *|tokr*  a*  possible 
in  any  wheel  of  progress  which  threatened  to  wipe  out  those 
dividends. 

And  the  railroad*  were  in  sympathy  with  the  stock-yard  com- 
panies. I’lie  railroads  didn't  want  any  change.  They  were  equip- 
ped to  handle  live  stock,  and  were  not  equipped  to  handle  dressed 
href.  They  hud  plenty  of  stork -ears,  tint  refrigerator-cars  were 
another  proposition.  It  was  ilnulilfiil.  to  la-gin  with,  if  railroads 
could  handle  a refrigerator-car  equipment  sufficiently  large  to 
meet  the  demand*  of  heavy  iliesscd-ls'cl  shipment*.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  it  ha*  since  Iteen  Uemon*tratcd  that  they  cannot.  The  perish- 
able nature  of  the  emu  tin  til  it  it-*  handled  in  the  refrigerator-car* 
involve*  too  uneven  .i  dcnuind  for  cuts.  When  there  is  a sudden 
rush  of  orders,  when  the  mot emmt  of  the  meat  is  at  it*  maximum. 


a very  large  number  of  ears  must  la*  had.  must  ia*  hail  at  once, 
without  a moment'*  delay  longer  than  i*  necessary  to  tiring  them 
to  the  point  to  receive  their  freight. 

Then,  again,  there  may  la*  so  light  a movement  of  the  com- 
modity requiring  refrigerator-cars  that  hundred*  of  them  would  Ik* 
lying  idle.  The  exigencies  of  cleanliness,  imperatively  necessary 
in  shipping  fresh  href,  are  to  the  last  degree  rigorous.  Heef  in 
supremely  sensitive  to  it*  immediate  surrounding*.  The  slight- 
est suspicion  of  a foul  odor  in  the  air  touching  it  is  at  once  com- 
municated to  the  lieef.  Then  it  becomes  exaggerated  niunv  fold. 
The  loaded  car.  on  arris ing  at  its  destination,  must  be  inimitrly 
*en  relied  fur  any  (iurticli-,  however  small,  of  meat  that  might  he 
bidden  away  in  nine  nook  or  cranny.  If  the  car  goes  back 
with  that  small  hit  of  meat  lurking  in  some  overlooked 
corner,  that  car  is  out  of  commission.  It  cannot  la*  used  again 
until  it  has  ls*eii  scoured  and  *enurnl  again  ami  aired  for  days. 
Furthermore,  even  when  there  has  been  the  utmost  vigilance  in 
this  rr»|M*ct.  the  ear  nui*t  Ik*  hot  water  washed  and  scoured  when 
it  rcai-iii*  it*  destination,  and  when  it  get*  back  to  the  shipping- 
point  to  In-  loaded  up  again. 

Now.  the  railroad  loinjuuiir*  could  not  see 
nnything  attractive  in  the  prospect  of  loading 
themselves  up  with  an  equipment  involving  so 
much  ran*,  and  involving  the  linking  up  of  so 
mu>li  money  in  rolling-stock  that  mu*i  neces- 
sarily In-  a ginnl  deal  of  the  time  lying  idle  and 
earning  nothing,  tin  the  other  hand,  the  ship- 
per* of  dressed  meat  saw  the  risk  of  trusting 
to  railroad  employee*,  over  whom  they  had  no 
|M*r*onal  control,  for  that  unusual  degree  of 
cure  and  thoroughness  whirh  meat  shipment  in- 
volvcd. 

Thu*,  with  these,  a*  well  a»  never!  1 other, 
obstacle*  in  the  way.  there  were  many  who  did 
not  lielicvi*  that  the  shipping  of  fve-.li  hevf  from 
the  West  for  sale  in  Kiistrrti  markets  would 
ever  In*  a paying  busincm  possibility.  In  fact, 
without  tin'  opera  limi  of  private-ear  lines 
owned,  und  those  line*  emit  rolled  by  the  ship- 
per*, it  never  would  have  l«cpn  n pining  piowi* 
iiilitv.  The  private  refrigeratoi  ear  line  was 
an  inevitable  factor,  ii  ix-rtnin  result  of  the 
logic  of  condition*  a*  they  arose  in  due  season 
and  due  order,  out  of  the  evolution  of  tho 
Aincrii.ui  Mi-.ti  Industry  of  tn-duv.  I.ike  the 
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expansion  of  the  products  from  one  thin);  to  an- 
other. the  private-car  lin*-  was  a growth  of  the  pack- 
ing-house business.  Step  by  step,  through  all  stages 
of  tiki h branch  of  Amcrirnn  commerce  up  to  the 
colossal  dimensions  it  hit*  tMunid  at  the  present— 
step  by  step  in  all  thin — the  leaders  in  the  business, 
such  men  of  breadth  and  force  as  G.  K.  Swift,  have 
been  drugged,  often  against  their  will,  from  one  form 
of  expansion  In  41  not  her — dragged  and  shrived 
ward  by  the  sheer  weight  of  the  country'*  own 
|>ansioii.  and  the  ever-changing  and  broadening 
ditions  which  that  expansion  has  involved,  and,  on  a 
wider  uiid  wider  wale,  is  still  involving.  For  in 
stance.  Swift  at  the  outset  did  not  dream  of  handling 
anything  else  than  dressed  beef.  When  his  and  other 
rival  dresHod-heef  concerns  were  finally  established, 
some  of  the  others  iueluded  fresh  mutton  in  their 
shipments. 

So  Swift,  to  hold  his  customers,  Intel  to  go  to  shipping  fresh  mut- 
ton as  well  as  fresh  beef.  Then  the  rivals  went  into  pork.  Swift 
did  not  want  to  go  into  the  dressed- pork  business.  He  was  not 
then  ct|iiipped  to  buy  and  handle  pork.  But  there  was  no  use*  in 
trying  to  resist  the  pressure.  Purchasers  in  the  Hast  would  not 
go  around  to  two  or  three  agrneics  when  they  could  get  what  they 
wanted  at  one.  Besides,  the  competing  agencies  would  not  sell  to 
them  what  they  wanted.  If  they  did  not  get  there  the  whole  line 
nf  their  purchases,  they  got  nothing.  So  Swift  hud  left  him  the 
choice  ot  dropping  to  second  place  in  the  running  or  going  into  the 
pork  - selling.  At  first  he  act  nail  v Isiughl  his  dressed  pork  in 
the  Chicago  market,  so  as  to  hold  )iis  dressed  beef  business  in  the 
Kastern  market.  And  *0  it  was  with  one  variety  of  meat  after  an- 
other. The  forces  of  market  demand  could  not  be  resisted.  It  was 
u case  of  supplying  them  or  going  to  the  rear.  It  was  tin-vilable 
that  a dressed-iieef  btiaiue**  should  grow  into  u sort  of  incut  de- 
partment store,  or  that  it  slmuld  cease  to  he  a drosed-la-cf  busi- 
ness. It  was  simply  another  instance  of  the  widening  circle  in 
which  all  forms  of  American  commercial  evolution  were  ex- 
panding. 

But  Swift  and  Barnes,  in  their  talk  on  the  stock -yard  fence, 
saw  Is-furc  them  only  the  problem  of  getting  dressed  beef  to  the 
Kastcrn  markets.  it  was  a quite  sufficiently  knotty  problem 
of  itself.  The  matter  of  transportation  was  not  the  only 
difficult  feature  to  overcome.  There  was  a rooted  prejudice 
to  be  Iteatcn  down.  Popular  opinion  was  all  against  meat 
transported  from  a distance.  It  must  come  fresh  fmm  the  local 
abattoir  or  it  was  not.  tit  to  cat.  Naturally,  the  local  meat- 
producer  did  not  endeavor  to  eradicate  this  article  of  faith  among 
his  customer*.  Naturally,  he  did  all  that  was  in  bis  |Miwer  to 
fortify  it.  Tin-re  was  a crusade  against  Western  dressed  Iss-f 
from  the  moment  the  proposition  of  putting  it  on  the  “market” 
was  branched.  It  is  now  well  understood  that  Western  drr«»«sl 
ls*cf  is  the  l**st  that  the  country  Inis  ever  known. 

That  educutional  |tart  of  the  job  was  to  fall  upon  the  shoulders 
of  Ilerls-rt  Barnes.  What  Swift  undertook  to  do  was  to  look  after 
the  Production  and  transportation.  But  much  hud  Im-i-ii  settled  when 
Swift  nnd  Barnes  climbed  down  from  the  fence  after  they  had 
threshed  it  s*l  nut  over  their  pine  sticks  and  jack-knives.  But  of 
course  no  shipments  could  Is-  made  except  in  the  winter,  and  cold 
winter  weather  nt  that.  The  refrigerator-car  was  still  in  an  em- 
bryonic stage.  The  railroad  antipathy  to  the  refrigerator-car.  and 
all  that  it  implied  of  possible  detriment  to  the  live-stock  shipping 
business,  was  at  its  full  llmvi-r  of  development 

Tlie  prices  of  cattle  in  Chicago  then  were,  on  the  average,  not 
so  high  as  they  are  now.  In  1*78  they  were  $-4  40  per  hundred 
|m>iiii«Ih.  in  187)1  they  were  FI  70:  in  1880  they  were  $4  7-V  In 
the  entire  decade  ls-tween  1880  and  1800  the  highest  price  rat- 
tle reached  was  $0  23,  as  compared  with  $0  73.  which  wm  s t lie 
price  in  1902,  and  the  highest  price  paid  for  cattle  in  the  Chicago 
market  in  twenty-seven  years.  The  lowest  price  in  that  interval 
was  S3  00.  This  was  the  ligure  of  188!»,  sixteen  year*  ago.  Since 
then,  with  ull  the  fluctuations,  there  has  been  a steady  upward 
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tendency  in  price*,  with  the  high-water  mark  of  $i>  73  per  hun- 
dred reached  only  three  years  ago.  The  price  in  1004  was  $3  10. 
a*  compared  with  the  price  of  84  40  that  was  paid  twenty-seven 
years  ago.  In  other  words,  with  nil  the  vast  increase  in  the 
production  of  cuttle  in  the  last  quurter  of  a century  and  nnwc 
the  increase  in  dcmuml  has  Is-en  mi  great  and  Hie  competition 
among  purchaser*  has  been  so  keen  that  the  prices  .paid  to  the 
cattle-raiser  have  not  only  been  kept  up.  but  show  a steady  aver- 
age of  increase. 

Hut  Swift  was  determined  to  shin  drcs-sal  beef,  and  lie  did  ship  it. 
lie  rigged  up  a ear  after  his  own  idea-.  He  superintended  the  load- 
ing of  it  himself.  He  even  t«*»k  on  netlve  part  in  hanging  the 
quarters  of  l*s-f  l»y  ro|ie*  from  the  2x4  timbers  he  had  arrnnged. 
The  ear  was  sealed  up  nnd  started  on  its  journey  eastward  to 
Herbert  Barnes.  Barnes  was  there  waiting  for  it  when  it  came. 
It  was  with  grave  doubts  and  misgivings  that  he  opened  it.  But 
when  nt  Inst  he  did  o|n-ii  it  ami  tin-  quarters  of  beef  stood  revealed 
as  fresh  and  sweet  and  in  better  condition  for  fiMid  than  when 
they  left  Chicago,  then  Marne*  knrw  that  Western  dre*«cd  beef  had 
got  to  the  Fast  to  star  there.  He  did  not  deceive  himself  us  to  the 
difficult  nature  of  his  share  of  the  contract.  He  knew  that  the  task 
of  uprooting  ilie  prejudices  that  were  so  strongly  planted  was  no 
easy  one.  But  he  set  about  it  with  the  tmr  New-Kngland  energy 
and  persistence,  and  lie  kept  at  it  until  it  was  u fact  ac- 
conipfished. 

Meantime  Sw-ift  was  at  work  at  the  Chicago  end.  During  all 
the  winter  months  the  car-loads  of  dressed  beef  eastwards  were 
kept  moving,  and  tin*  results  justified  his  original  faith.  They 
were  so  good  that  he  liccanic  more  and  more  impatient  nt  the  rail- 
mad  ole-taeles  that  kept  getting  in  the  wav  of  operating  re- 
frigerating-car*.  He  could  do  nothing  with  the  old  roads.  The 
Michigan  Centra]  was  carrying  a little  dressed  beef.  but  it  was 
nppurenth  more  with  the  aim  of  controlling  the  business  and 
keeping  it  down,  than  with  thr  purpose  of  encouraging  nnd  ex- 
panding it. 

Itut  there  was  one  line  of  road  that  was  not  hampered  by  the  live- 
stock and  stock-ynr J entanglements.  That,  was  the  Grand  Trunk. 
Its  route  to  the  scalswrd.  with  its  big  northern  curve  through  Can- 
nda.  was  too  far  around  for  n livp  - stock  business.  It  carried 
little  or  no  live-stock:  had  no  stock -yard  interests  of  any  mo- 
ment along  its  line.  Swift  went  to  the  Grand  Trunk  with  this 
argument : 

“ Here,  you  are  doing  no  live-stock  business.  Why  don't  you  go  in 
and  help  me  build  a bu«inc«s  in  shipping  dressed  liecf?  Why  don't 
you  build  some  refrigerator  ears  that  will  carry  dressed  beef  ns 
well  in  the  summer  a*  in  the  winter 

Hie  Grand  Trunk  was  ready  and  willing  enough  to  carry  tin* 
diessed  beef,  but  as  to  building  the  refrigerator-cars — why.  that 
was  another  proposition.  Tin-  same  reasons  against  n railroad 
oiN-iuting  refrigeralor-nir*  that  are  effective  now  were  effective 
tm-n.  The  demand  wa*  too  lluctunting:  came  too  much  in  waves; 
involved  the  locking  up  of  too  much  money  in  a special  type  of 
car  that  would  have  too  long  intervals  of  idleness.  The  Grand 
Trunk  would  lie  glad  to  carry  the  dressed  beef,  hut  it  would  not 
build  the  refrigerator-car*  neiesmiry  to  carrying  it  in  other  than 
winter  months. 

“Will  you  haul  the  cars  if  I Imild  them  myself?*'  asked  Swift, 
when  he  got  this  answer  from  the  railroad. 

Certainly.  The  railroad  would  haul  the  cars.  So  Swift 
went  to  Detroit  and  ordered  refrigerator-cars  built  of  a 
type  then  accepted  as  most  satisfactory.  lie  m dried  ten 
of  them.  They  were  built,  delivered,  and  put  into  o|N-ratiNii  on 
the  Grand  Trunk  railroad.  Tims  Swift  & Company  was  forced  by 
sheer  necessity  into  the  operation  of  its  own  private-ear  line*,  just 
as  it  wa*  forced  by  sheer  necessity  into  developing  step  bv  step 
a drcwsed-lierf  business,  pure  and  simple,  into  a species  of  meat 
department  store,  with  all  the  rollatri-al  side  lines  that  grow  up 
nut  of  and  around  the  transformation  of  waste  into  great 
numbers  of  side  line  l»v  - produels  out  of  which,  as  a result  of 
a coincident  evolution  in  the  science  of  economical  operation, 
a large  revenue  is  derived  on  the  lutsis  of  small  profit*  on  ail  im- 
mense output. 

The  one-horse  wagon  down  in  Barnstable,  over  the  tail-hnard  of 
which  Swiff  * Company  did  its  first  business,  grew  1o  he  a train  nf 
ten  refrigerator-cars.  The  ten  refrigerator-cars  have  grown  to  lie 
n fleet  .if  thousands  of  refrigerator-car*,  and  that.  too.  in  the  face 
of  inwrly  ‘20.0181  other  private-line  refrigerator-car*  ojierated  by 
concern*  of  which  Swift  & Company  i«  a competitor. 

And  that  tell*  a part,  and  only  a part,  of  the  evolution  nf  the 
drr»«cd  Wf  business  since  it  Is-gan  at  practically  nothing,  barely 
thirty  years  ago,  down  to  thr  present  day. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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The  Canal  will  be  Built 

(Continued  from  page  1775.) 

There  is  nn  question  llmt  the  result  of 
four  mouths  of  work  on  the  isthmus  is  that 
by  the  first  of  the  year  Colon  and  Panama 
will  lw  supplied  with  ample  d«x-k  mid  ware- 
house facilities.  the  railroad  will  lx*  fully 
equipped  for  its  important  task,  the  actual 
work  of  excavation  will  be  in  condition  for 
mi  army  of  men.  and  matters  so  arranged 
that  every  future  dip  of  a *tcun>-*hov«-l 
will  count.  This  certainly  Is  n promising 
condition.  Much  has  been  said  in  the  prc-n 
and  by  returned  employers  about  the  cure 
of  those  who  have  entered  the  service  of  the 
canal.  It  lias  lx-cn  charged  that  little 
preparation  had  been  made  for  their  com- 
fort, This  undoubtedly  was  true  five  or  «ix 
months  ago.  when  mismanagement  had  cre- 
ated a condition  bordering  on  chaos. 

To-day  most  of  the  employee*  live  in 
houses  built  by  the  French,  ami  made  habit- 
able by  the  commission,  in  barracks,  and  in 
tire  large  holds.  They  board  at  the  hotels 
or  at  the  eating-houses  o|x*rated  by  the  gov- 
ernment. The  cost  is  satisfactory,  ns  it  sel- 
dom exceed*  $'22  AO  )**r  month.  The 
cuisine  is  being  improved  weekly.  Tbe  vari- 
ous -'team-hips  belongin';  to  the  canal  have 
been  equipped  with  refrigerating  plant*,  and 
before  the  first  of  the  year  the  ten  re- 
frigern ting-cars  that  have  lieen  ordered  will 
lx*  in  service,  thus  enabling  the  commission 
to  transport  fresh  meat  and  vegetables  di- 
rect from  the  United  States  to  all  points 
along  the  canal  mute.  A large  ice-making 
plant  is  also  being  constructed  at  Colon,  and 
within  a few  weeks  ice,  which  is  the  great- 
est of  luxuries  in  tropical  climes,  will  be 
distributed  free  to  the  canal  employees. 

The  history  of  all  great  enterprise*  is  n 
history  of  preliminary  experiments,  more  nr 
les*  costly  ami  more  or  legs  mismanaged. 
With  our  canal  it  Is  a question  of  efficient 
work  nlong  lines  derided  by  the  world's 
greatest  engineers,  It  may  he  found  neces- 
sary to  abandon  present  methods  of  netiiu] 
governmental  work,  and  to  place  the  gigantic 
task  in  the  hands  of  subcontractors,  ns  the 
great  engineering  task*  under  private  con- 
trol are  conducted,  or  it  may  Ik*  considered 
wise  to  |M*rrnit  the  United  States  Kngineer- 
ing  Corps  do  the  work,  but  that  it  will  ulti- 
mately be  completed  is  beyond  doubt. 


Success  in  Playwriting 

(Continued  from  page  17 86.) 
has  he  not  written,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
sixty  hr*t-selling  book*?  He  forgets  that 
dramatic  writing  differs  from  every  other 
kind  in  the  world,  and  that  ability  to  write 
a good  novel  may  prove  more  of  a handicap 
than  a help.  Ijick  of  technique  is  the  dif- 
ficulty with  many  of  the  American  play- 
wrights. It  Is  not  that  they  cannot  mu-tor 
it,  hut  either  they  think  they  have  it  a*  a 
gift  needing  rut  cultivation,  nr  that  it  is 
not  worth  while,  “tlo  to  the  theatre  your- 
self and  see  how  simple  it  all  is.’*  That  i» 
what  they  say.  and  what  they  do  is  in  strict 
accord  with  this  view.  In  consequence,  many 
of  their  plays  fail.  If  only  they  would 
work  and  study  more — rewrite  a play  once, 
twice,  thrive,  four,  and  even  five  times.  The 
Frenchman’s  methods  of  thinking  and 
studying  are  common  with  all  French  au- 
thor*; here  they  are  the  exception;  they 
might  well  lx-  emulated.  Rostand  is  apt 
to  rewrite  his  plays  six  times.  “ Plays  arc 
not  written,  they  are  rewritten,”  it  ha*  been 
said.  In  consequence,  the  French  dramatist 
has  no  superior  in  the  technical  art  of  play- 
writing. In  construction  and  in  general 
treatment  the  French  play  is  a model  fur 
American  playwrights  to  reverence  and  «*'pv. 

This  marvellous  self-confidence,  this  fell- 
ing of  the  foolishness  of  play-studying,  the 
contempt  for  technique,  and  a general  blithe 
ignorance  of  tin*  dramatic  profession  are 
res|Minsihle  for  the  writing  each  year  of 
thousands  of  plays.  an  bad  that  it  is  in- 
credible that  their  authors  cannot  see  how 
impossible  arc  I heir  products.  It  ulnio-t 
pathetic  to  see  the  jieople— poor,  at rugcling. 
inconsequential,  sometime*  Illiterate— who 
attempt  to  write  plays.  I have  had  (days 
M-ut  to  me  in  four,  acts  which  wou’d  not 
require  over  half  an  hour  to  present  OH  the 
stage,  and  again  I have  had  manuscripts 
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which  would  take  five  or  mix  hour*  to  be 
acted.  I have  M<*n  plays  where  single 
spreehe*  occupy  page*  of  typewriting.  1 
have  read  plays — well,  it  is  fairly  impossi- 
ble to  describe  to  the  initiated  how  impos- 
sible these  pieces  are.  Under  no  circum- 
stances could  they  be  acted;  they  are  im- 
practical. It  I*  amazing  the  kind  of  people 
who  write  plays — commercial  travellers, 
trained  nurses,  bricklayers,  postmen,  switch- 
men. engineers,  actors  and  actreiOes — by  the 
dozen  — chorus  girls,  lawyers,  college  stu- 
dents, society  women,  ministers,  doctors,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  literate  and  the  illit- 
erate. the  young  and  the  old. 

No  man  springs  from  heaven  a full-born 

! day  wright.  He  must  serve  his  time,  lx1  it 
or  one  year  or  for  ten,  according  to  his 
qualification*.  lie  must  learn  the  princi- 
ple# of  the  profession  he  Ims  chosen.  He 
should  study  the  technique  ami  construction, 

rlay  upon  the  gamut  of  emotion,  master  the 
imitations  of  the  stage,  and  recognize  hi# 
inability  in  order  that  he  may  become  able. 
When  he  iIim-s  this — and  he  has  already  gone 
far  along  the  highway — the  American  play- 
wright will  come  into  his  own — no  one  can 
keep  him  from  it. 


Sympathetic 

A mono  our  circle  of  friends  there  was  A 
very  warm  snp|M»rter  of  the  S.  I*.  t\  A., 
who.  though  earnest  anti  sincere,  sometimes 
Isirwl  by  overzenl.  We  set  traps  to  lead  her 
into  an  admission  of  the  evil  in  animal 
nature,  but  she  always  managed  to  make 
out  a good  case  for  her  dumb  friends.  One 
day  we  felt  that  we  at  last  had  a case  in 
which  she  could  have  no  |Hi«sible  -..empathy 
for  the  animal.  It  wa*  a dreadful  story, 
published  in  a newspaper,  of  a baby  who 
had  been  literally  eaten  alive  by  a large 
and  ferocious  cat.  We  gave  her  the  dip- 
ping. and  watched  with  satisfaction  the 
tenr#  gather  in  her  eyes  as  she  read. 
“We’ve  pit  her  now!”  we  murmured,  tri- 
umphantly. Finally  she  looked  up.  and  we 
all  neld  our  breath  to  listen  to  her  comment. 
She  spoke  in  heart-broken  tones.  “Think!" 
•he  said.  " just  think  how  hungry  the  poor 
eat  must  have  been!" 


‘•WORTH  LOOKING  INTO’ 

n.r  mar-.r.lou*  htt:-  GILLETTE  SAFETY  RAZOR..  A un.^u  «tv!  raci.nl 
•Vvtrc  made  for  th<  comfort"'  •• t '-.I#-'  Itn  freu  »r.  legion  an.I  H-.  «u, . . nhe- 

nomei.nl  Is  in  use.  It'»  „ 

win.  »have«.  fur  his  pleasure  and  comfort  will  br  like  thr  “ Gillette- " it*  everlasting. 
STANDARD  SET  TRIPLE  SILVER-PLATED  HOLDER  ■ In  Velvet-Lined 
SPECIAL  SFT  QUADRUPLE  GOLD  PLATED  HOLDER  i Cases 

Si— “ Ideal  Holiday  Gift 

Each  Rarof  Set  ha»  It  thin,  flexible,  highly  temjsefvd, 
an.I  keen  double-edged  blade#  These  blades  arc  than* 
end  awl  gravnd  by  a *c<Tet  piwcosa. 

12  NEW  DOUBLE-EDGED  BLADES.  St.00 

ft  Sharp  Etigtt.  f.tict  pin, it  gt-.ima  from 
to  /.’  40  Nmv/s  „m,t  Itrllghlfal  Shout. 

NO  HONING-  NO  STROPPING 

A»k  "Gillette."  1 

Accept  no  substitute. 

WARNING!  The  Gillette  Patent  ”\|:n  all  razors  having  a thin  dr 

i . ..  requiring  tnes’  k,  I • and^tm.  but  n-.t  requiring 


Exact  uie  ul  a Q.llrtw-  Made. 


■dropping  or  boning  by  the 


Beware  of  infrtni 


Wrllo  to-da?  lor  our  Intereiting  booklet  which  explain*  our  30-itar  FREE 
TRIAL  OFFER.  Mott  dealer*  make  this  oier ; If  your*  doe*  sot.  *>«  will. 

GILLETTE  SALES  COMPANY.  1174  Time*  Bldg  *74  St  and  B'mji.  NEW  YORKc? 


The  Cow  and  the  Iron  Horse 

Mr.  M.  K.  Inuallh.  tin-  railway  president, 
relates  a story  nf  President  Scott,  who 
some  years  ago  was  at  the  head  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Southern  Road, 

When  Mr.  Scott  assumed  the  office  men- 
tioned he  wait  mmiII  greatly  annoyed  by  the 
great  number  of  claims  preferred  against 
his  road  by  reason  of  horse*  and  cattle 
killed  by  trains  passing  through  Kentucky. 
Mr.  Scott  verrecl  that  it  seemed  to  him 
that  it  was  impossible  for  his  ay  stem  to  run 
a train  north  or  south,  east  or  west,  in  that 
State  without  killing  a horse  or  a cow: 
and.  to  make  matters  worse,  it  appeared 
that  every  animal  killed,  however  worthless 
it  may  have  been  before  the  accident,  in- 
variably figured  in  the  claims  subsequently 
presented  ns  living  of  the  best  blood  in 
Kentucky. 

One  day,  in  conversation  with  one  of  the 
road's  counsel.  Scott  became  very  much  ex- 
cited in  referring  to  the  situation.  “ Da 
vnu  know,”  lie  exclaimed,  bringing  down  his 
ti«t  on  the  desk  by  wav  nf  emphasis,  **  I have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  nothing  in  Ken- 
tucky so  improves  live  stock  as  crossing  it 
with  a locomotive!” 


Permission  Granted 

Tile  following  incident  is  related  of  Nat 
Goodwin,  the  actor.  Not  long  ago  Goodwin 
was  standing  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Thirty-fourth  Street,  where  three  car-lines 
converge,  when  a seedy- looking  individual, 
apparently  from  thr  country,  approached 
him  quest  ioningly. 

" 1 want  to  go  to  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.” 
he  said,  looking  in  perplexity  at  the  ears 
rushing  in  six  different  directions. 

“Very  well.”  o#id  Goodwin,  severely: 
“ you  can  go  this  time,  but  never  a»k  me 
again.” 


Gillette  Razor 


THE  GIFT  FOR 
MEN  WHO  SMOKE 

A handsome  Christmas  packing 
of  fifty  c»|>ccially  selected 


SHOARS 

ten  each  of  five  favorite  sizes 


The  Givers 

By 

MARY  E. WILKINS  FREEMAN 

Author  of  “The  Parlton  of  l.ibor  ' ‘ 

These  are  Mary  E.  Wilkins  Freeman's  latest 
stories.  All  arc  filled  with  the  humor  and 
pathos  of  New  England  life  — the 
type  of  story  which  is  indisput- 
ably the  author's  own,  and 
in  which  she  scored 
her  remarkable 
early  success. 

Rostrated  Cloth,  fl.25 
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By  JOHN  FISKE 

American  Political  Ideas 

Viewed  from  the  Standpoint  of 
Universal  History 

In  «uch  chapters  a#  "The  Town  Meeting.”  “The 
Federal  Union."  and  **  Manifest  IVsiiny  " the  author 
trace'  the  growth  of  • nr  national  |*>litica1  institutions 
and  points  their  significance. 

Ctlt  Tor.  Uncut  Edoes.  $ 1.50 
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HAVE  YOU  EVER  WATCHED  THE  CEESE  DRIFTING 
CLOSER  AND  CLOSER?  THE  SPORT  IS  SUPREME  IF 
YOUR  SHELLS  ARE  LOADED  WITH  "INFALLIBLE" 
SMOKELESS  POWDER. 

I it  Rand  Powder  Company 

. New  York  Cay  a 


The  Vicissitudes  of  Evangeline 

By  ELINOR  GLYN 

Author  «/  ••  The  I’M*  of  FMtabeth" 

Evangeline,  an  irresistible  creature,  with  glorious  hair 
and  amazing  eves,  is  alone  in  the  world,  having  but  one 
confidant — her  diarv  : and  into  these  pages  the  reader  is 
allowed  to  peep.  Never  before  was  there  such  a jumble 
of  humor  and  charm  as  this  wonderful  journal  reveals. 

Post  Cloth.  SI. 50 
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Crabb’s  A new  edition  of 

r - this  standard  work 

English  now  read>, 

Syrvonymes  $1.25 

HARPER  fc  BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York 
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PISO  S CURE  FOR 

M CUHS  WNlRt  All  (ISI  fAILS. 

□ Beat  U.«i«b  Cjrup.  Taataa  UN 

1 

OPIUM 


and  I.I<itior  Habit  rural  In  lO  to  SO  day* 
No  imr  till  rnriNl.  \\  rite 

lilt.  a.  I..  STKI'HKSH  CO„ 
a?.  I.etn»n«ii>.  Ohio. 


LIQUEUR 

Peres  Gharfreux 


This  famous  Cordial,  known  as 
Chartrouso,  has  for  centuries 
been  the  preferred  after-din- 
ner liqueur  of  Polite  Society. 

Al  Ini.Lti  Win*  Mfnhuik  I I 

lUsjtr  4 Co.,  Broad  May.  New  York,  N,  V , i 
' Sola  Agent,  l«r  United  State*.  i 
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APPRECIATED. 


Artist  (compelled  to  pay  excessive  customs  duty  on  return  from  abroad): 
“Thank  Heaven,  somebody  appreciates  my  work!” 


SPENCERIAN 

PERFECT 

Steel  Pens 


8n topic  card.  19  pen  a different  pattern*. 


pottage  *taoip*.  Aak  for  card  it. 

SPENOERIAN  PEN  CO. 

941  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
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OF  BRAINS 


FOR 


-MADE  AT  KEY  WEST>- 


RARE 

PIQUANT 

FLAVOR 


Extracts  from  Adam’s  Diary 

By  MARK  TWAIN 

"One  of  the  funniest  piece*  of  writing  that  has  come  (rani  the  j»cii  of  the  veteran  humorist,"  declare*  (he 
Philadelphia  Peered  of  these  extracts  from  the  dinry  which  Adam  Uejit  in  the  Garden  of  Kdcit.  and  in  which 
he  recorded  his  first  imprevsiuns  of  Eve.  " Of  course,  it  is  all  nonsense,"  say*  the  critic.  hurlesipie  of  the 
wildest  sort,  bait  as  such  it  is  an  undoubted  masterpiece.”  Illustrated.  Cloth.  $1.00. 
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“Begins  Right,  Ends  Right,  is  Right  in  the  Middle.”— New  York  Central. 
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WILLIAM  DEAN 
HOWELLS 


'HIS  new  volume  of  Rng- 
lish  impressions  is  replete 
with  interesting  gossip  and 
comment  about  London, 
and  apt,  illuminating  com- 
parisons with  New  York.  Of  special 
importance  are  Mr.  Howells’  chap- 
ters on  historic  London  spots  which 

• • | 1*1  Fnm  " l.iwJvH  Films  “ 

are  intimately  connected  with  our 

own  country’s  history — “American  Origins”  — which  for  the  American 
reader  or  tourist  must  have  a deep  interest. 


& 


As  delightful  a piece  of  descriptive  work  as  he  has  ever  done. — N.  T.  Sun. 

He  is  so  reasonable  and  sane  and  human ; shakes  you  by  the  hand  (in  a literary 
sense)  and  links  his  arm  in  yours  just  as  if  you  were  the  one  friend  he  had  been 
looking  for,  and  away  you  go  with  him  on  a voyage  of  delightful  discovery  through 
the  murky  streets  of  London  or  the  hazy  landscape  of  rural  England.  There  never 
was  so  pleasant  a guide  or  one  who  made  you  see  so  clearly  and  feel  so  keenly  all  the 
queer  and  fascinating  beauties  of  our  great  city. — ( London ) Punch. 

The  repeated  contrasts  between  New  York  and  London  make  the  volume  of 
special  interest.  Every  one  will  find  in  it  many  a welcome,  fresh  point  of  view  and 
most  delightful  reading. — N.  T.  Globe. 


Illustrated.  Crown  8vo,  Gilt  Top,  Uncut  Edges.  Price  $2.25  net 
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Value 


When  you  buy  Schlitz  at 
the  price  of  common  beer,  you 
are  getting  double  value. 

The  cost  of  purity  exceeds 
the  cost  of  brewing.  Cleanli- 
ness, filtering,  aging,  sterilizing; 
in  those  lie  the  main  cost— 

the  main  value — of  the  beer. 
*, 

In  Schlitz  you  get 


Ask  for  the  Brewery  Bottling. 

See  that  the  cork  or  crown  is  branded 


them  all. 


4 


The  Beer 
That  Made  Milwaukee  Famous. 


Pears’  Soap  beautifies  the  complexion,  keeps  the  hands 
white  and  imparts  a constant  bloom  of  freshness  to  the  skin. 


vol-  xux  A lew  York,  Saturday,  December  16,  /905  no. 
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ILL  Always  said  In*  e.\|>cct- 
cd  to  rnini1  into  Palomita* 
noim1  duy  011  one  mule — 
l«-i* v iti^r  tli«-  other  five  dcud 
or  stumiM-dcd,  mid  tin* 
eoarh  stalled  somewhere — 
and  bringing  hi*  hair  only 
Ix-cause  road-agents  hadn't 
no  uw  for  hair  and  his 
vwun’t  easy  to  get  any- 
how, hr  being  so  I mid  on 
lop  there  was  nothin);  to 
ketch  a holt  of  if  anvliody 
'.anted  to  lift  what  little 
tlierr  was  along  the  siiles. 

That  wa*  Hill’s  funny 
way  of  putting  it;  but 
hack  of  hi*  comical  talk- 
ing there  was  hard  sense 
as  mostly  win  the  ease 
with  Hill's  talk.  Things 
was  rough  in  the  Terri- 
tory in  those  times.  The 
railroads  hud  just  got  in 
— and  the  kind  of  folks 
found  in  part*  railroads  has  just  cot  to  don't  act  up  to  lie  smooth. 
Hack  Hast,  they  talked  about  the  higher  civilization  that  was 
overflowing  New  Mexico.  Hut  most  of  the  higher  civilization 
that  overflowed  that  section  hud  u sheriff  on  its  tracks  right 
along  up  to  the  Missouri — and  the  rest  of  the  way  it  did  as  it 
blame  pleased,  and  carried  a gun.  The  folks  that  lived  there 
to  start  with  wasn't  exactly  wiiat  you  might  mil  sandpapered, 
either.  Some  of  those  Mexicans — when  they  went  to  hacking  at 
each  other  with  knives,  the  way  they  liked  to— often  done  right 
well.  Ilut  when  they  got  up  against  the  higher  civilization — 
which  generally  wasn't  less  than  half  druuk  and  mostly  had  a 
Winchester  ns  well  as  the  regular  Cedi  forty-five — they  struck 
more'n  they  wanted  for  a contract  and  usually  got  downed.  So 
things  in  the  Territory  wus  a good  deal  at  loose  ends.  You 
generally  felt  when  you  went  anywhere  you’d  I letter  leave  word 
what  trail  you  took — that  is,  if  you  was  fussy  in  such  matters, 
and  wanted  what  the  coyotes  left  of  you  brought  in  bv  your 
friends  and  planted  stylish,  with  your  name  and  when  It  hap- 
pened (tainted  on  a hoard. 

Ilill  knew  blame  well  what  he  was  up  against,  and  if  he 
hadn’t  heen  such  a sandy  sort  of  a fellow  he  couldn't  have  held 
on.  He  look  his  stage-driving  job.  you  see.  at  what  was  just 
about  the  toughest  part  of  them  tough  time*.  It  was  that  year 
when  the  end  of  the  track  got  stuck  at  I'nlomita* — sticking  there 
pnrtly  because  there  was  trouble  with  Hip  Atchison,  and  partly 
because  the  comp-in v couldn't  for  a while  jag  any  more  out  of 
the  Kngliah  stockholders  ami  *n  couldn't  build  on — and  till  Hill 
started  in  with  bia  coach  the  only  way  to  get  across  to  Santa  F6 


was  to  go  n-horscliark  or  walk.  Iloth  wavs  was  unhealthy;  and 
the  couch.  ls-ing  pretty  near  as  liable  to  hold-ups,  wasn't  much 
healthier.  It  had  to  go  slow,  the  coach  had — that  wus  n pow- 
erful mean  road,  after  you  left  I'ojuaipio  and  got  in  among  the 
sand-hills — and  you  never  knew  when  sonic  of  the  bunches  of 
scrub-cedar  wasn't  going  to  wake  up  and  take  to  pumping  lead 
into  you.  Only  a nervy  man.  like  Hill  was.  ever  would  have 
took  the  contract:  and  Hill  said  lie  got- ho  rattled  sometimes — 
when  he  hadn’t  any  passengers,  and  was  going  it  alone  In  among 
them  sand-hills — he  gu cased  it  was  only  because  there  was  so 
little  of  it  to  turn  anything,  that  his  hair  didn't  turn  gray. 

Hill  slept  at  the  Forest  tjuern.  the  nights  he  was  ill  Pnlomita* 
— he  drove  one  way  one  duy.  and  the  other  way  the  next — and 
the  boys  made  things  cheerful  for  him  l»v  rigging  him  almnt  I he 
poor  show  he  had  for  stieking  long  at  his  job.  He'd  bsik  well, 
they  said,  lying  out  there  in  the  sage-brush  with  holes  through 
him  waiting  till  his  friends  called  for  him;  and  they  asked 
him  how  lie  thought  he'd  like  ls-ing  a free- lunch  counter  for 
coyotes ; and  they  told  hint  lie'll  better  write  down  on  a piece 
of  |a|*>r  anything  in  particular  he'd  like  to  have  painted  on  the 
Isnard — and  they  just  generally  devilled  him  all  round.  Hill 
didn’t  mind  the  fool  talk  they  gave  him — lie  always  waH  a 
good-natured  follow.  Hill  was — and  he'd  hit  hick  at  ’em,  one 
way -and  unother.  so  us  usually  they'd  come  out  about  even  and 
end  up  with  drinks  for  all  hands. 

The  only  one  who  really  didn't  like  that  sort  of  talk,  and 
kicked  whenever  the  Ixiys  started  in  on  it.  was  the  Sage-brush 
Hen.  She  said  it  was  a mean  shame  to  make  » joke  about  a 
thing  like  that,  seeing  there  wasn’t  a day  when  it  niightn  t hap- 
pen; and  it  wasn't  like  an  ordinary  shunt ing-mateh,  she  said, 
that  come  along  In  the  regular  way  and  both  of  you  took  your 
chance*;  and  sometimes  she'd  gel  tluit  m»d  and  worried  abed 
go  right  smack  out  of  the  room. 

You  sec,  the  Hen  always  thought  a heap  «f  Hill — they  having 
got  to  be  such  friends  together  that  first  day  when  he  brought 
her  over  to  Pahmiitas  on  the  coach  and  helped  her  put  «P  «er 
rig  on  the  old  gent  from  Washington;  and.  Irnck  of  her  liking 
Hill  specially,  she  really  was  about  as  good-natured  a woman  ns 
ever  lived.  Except  Hart’s  nephew — she  did  ju*t  hate  Hart  a 
nephew,  who  was  a chump  if  ever  there  was  one — "he  always 
was  as  pleasant  a*  pie  with  rverylmdy : and  if  any  of  the  boy* 
was  hurt— like  when  Denver  Jones  got  that  jag  •»  should" 
rumpussing  with  Santa  FY-  Charley;  and  "he  more  friends  with 
Charley,  of  course,  than  with  anybody  elw — she’d  turn  right  in 
and  help  all  she  knew  how.  , . 

H11I  it’s  a cold  fact,  for  all  her  being  so  good-natured  and 
obliging,  that  wherever  that  Hen  was  there  was  a el  mix.  it 
was  on  her  account  Charley  and  Denver  had  their  little  dilli- 
rulty : and.  one  way  and  another,  there  was  more  shooting 
sera  pc*  about  her  than  altout  all  the  other  girls  put  together 
in  all  the  dance-halls  in  town.  Why,  it  got  to  he  so  that  one 
corner  of  the  new  cemetery  out  on  the  mesa  was  called  n**r 
private  lot.  It  wasn't  her  fault,  she  always  said;  and,  in  on# 
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way,  it  wasn't — she  always  being  willing  to  be  sociable  nml 
friendly  all  round.  Hut.’  all  Um  name,  wherever  that  Sage- 
brush  Hen  was,  there  was  dead  sure  to  be  an  all-right  cyclone. 

One  night  when  the  bov*  at  the  Forest  Queen  was  rigging  Hill 
worse  than  usual,  and  the  lien  all  the  time  getting  madder  and 
madder,  Santa  K<*  Charley  mine  into  the  game  himself.  Know- 
ing how  down  the  Hen  was  on  such  doing*  he  usually  didn't.  I 
gm-sn  lie  and  she'd  been  having  some  sort  of  n ruction,  that  day, 
and  he  wanted  to  get  even  with  her.  Anyhow,  in  he  eomo — and 
the  way  lit!  played  hi*  hand  just  got  the  Hen  right  up!  What 
Charley  did  was  to  *turt  a thirty-day  pool  on  Hill  as  to  when 
it  would  happen,  dinner*  was  a dollar  upieee — the  dates  lor 
thirty  days  ahead  being  written  on  bit*  of  paper,  and  the  bits 
crumpled  up  and  put  into  a hat.  and  you  took  one — nml  the 
|M*d  went  to  whoever  got  the  right  date,  with  consolation  stakes 
to  whoever  got  the  day  before  and  the  day  after.  Charley  -made 
a eoiuieal  speech,  after  the  drawing,  telling  the  hoys  it  was  what 
you  might  call  « quirk-return  investment,  and  he  guessed  all 
of  'em  had  been  left  on  it  who'll  d rawed  dutes  more’n  n week  away. 

llitl  took  it  all  right,  same  a*  usual;  and  jn*t  to  show  ’em  lie 
didn't  bear  no  malice  he  bought  u chance  himself.  He  was  one 
of  the  best-nutured  fellows  ever  got  born.  Hill  was.  There  wasn't 
any  Apache  in  him  anywhere.  He  was  white  all  the  way  through. 
So  he  Isinght  his  chance,  that  way.  and  then  he  give  it  to  the 
Hen — telling  her  if  he  pulled  the  pot  himself  it  wouldn’t  lie  much 
good  to  him.  and  saying  lie  hoped  she’d  get  it  if  anylsslv  did. 
and  asking  her — if  she  did  get  it — to  hate  some  extry  nice  touches 
put  on  the  board. 

Well,  will  you  believe  it?  When  llill  give  that  Hen  his  chance 
slie  prettv  near  cried  over  it!  She  knew  it  wouldn’t  do  to  cry 
hard — swing  what  a mess  it  would  make  with  her  color  when 
the  tears  got  running — and  so  she  pulled  herself  up  quick  and 
mopped  ln-r  eyes  dry  with  her  pocket  - handkerchief  Ami  then 
she  let  out  with  all  four  leg*  at  once,  like  a,  Colorado  mule,  and 
everlastingly  gave  it  to  all  hands!  It  wu*  just  like  the  Hen,  being 
so  good -hearted,  and  thinking  so  much  of  Hill,  to  fire  up  like 
that  about  Santa  iV'»  pool  on  when  he  would  get  his  medicine; 
and  all  the  boys  knew  that  beside  the  address  she  was  making 
to  the  whole  congregation  Santa  Fc  was  going  to  get  another,  and 
a worse  one.  when  she  had  him  off  where  she  could  play  out  to 
him  n lone  hand.  Hut  the  buy*  didn't  mind  the  jawing  site  give 
'rni — except  they  was  a little  ashamed;  knowing  that  putting  such 
a rig  on  Hill  was  a mean  thing — and  I guess  the  whole  busi- 
ness would  have  ended  right  there  (only  for  the  drv**itig-dnwu 
Santa  l'V*  was  to  get  later)  if  Hart's  nephew  hadn’t  taken  it  into 
his  head  to  chip  in.  being  drunker'n  usual,  and  a fool  anyway, 
and  so  started  what  turned  out  to  be  u fresh  game. 

I do  suppose  Hart’s  nephew  was  aliout  the  meanest  ever  got 
born.  Hill  Hurt  was  a good  enough  fellow,  himself,  nml  lmw  he 
ever  come  to  have  such  a god-forsaken  chump  for  a nephew  was 
morr'n  anybody  could  tell.  Things  niu&t  have  been  powerful  bud. 
I reckon,  on  bis  mother's  side.  He  was  one  of  the  blowing  kind, 
with  nothing  behind  his  blow;  and  his  feet  was  that  tender  liny 
wasn’t  fit  to  walk  on  anything  hardcr’n  fresh  mush.  The  hov* 
all  the  time  was  putting  up  rigs  on  him;  and  he’d  go  around 
talking  so  big  about  what  he  meant  to  do  to  get  even  with  'em 
you’d  think  he  was  going  to  ch-an  out  the  whole  town.  Hut  he 
iouk  mighty  good  care  to  do  his  tall  talking  promiscuous:  after 
making  the  mistake  of  trying  it  once  on  a little  man  he  tlanight 
he  could  manage — a real  peaceable  little  feller  that  looked  like 
he  wouldn't  *tand  up  to  a kitten — and  getting  his  nose  and  bis 
mouth  ami  hi*  eye*  all  mashed  into  one.  The  little  man  apologized 
to  the  rest  for  doing  it  that  Way.  saying  he'd  have  been  attained 
of  himself  all  the  rest  of  his  life  if  he’d  gone  for  a thing  like 
that  with  his  gun. 

Well,  it  svas  this  Hart's  nephew — like  rtiough  he  had  some  sort 
of  a name  that  Moiiged  to  him.  but  he  wasn't  worth  the  trouble 
of  finding  out  wliul  it  wu* — who  chipped  in  when  the  Hen  took 
tu  her  tirading.  and  m>  give  things  .a  new  turn.  Standing  tip 
stuggerv.  ami  talking  in  his  drunk  fool  way.  he  totd  her  the  road 
aero**  to  Santu  F»*  was  as  safe  as  a Sunday-school;  and  he  said 
he'd  be  glad  to  la*  in  Hill’s  boots  and  drive  that  coach  himself, 
seeing  what  an  interest  she  took  in  stage-driver*;  and  lie -asked 
her,  sort  of  nasty,  how  she  managed  to  get  along  for  company 
when  Hill  was  at  the  other  end  of  hi*  run.  Hart's  nephew.  wit’s 
drunker 'it  usual  that  night,  same  a*  I've  said.  or  even  he'd  have 
known  he'd  likely  get  into  trouble  talking  that  way  to  the  lien. 

For  about  a minute  things  looked  real  serious.  The  lien  straight- 
ened right  up,  and  on  the  buck  of  her  neck — where  it  showed, 
she  not  lining  fixed  rrd  there  to  start  with — she  got  as  red  at 
canm-d  tomatoes;  and  Mime  of  the  hoys  moled  a little,  sort  of 
uneasy;  and  Santa  Ff*  reached  out  over  the  piles  of  chips  for  bis 
gun  He  didn't  get  it.  because  the  lien  saw  what  he  was  doing 
and  stopped  him  by  looking  at  him  quick  — and  knowing  what 
durlev  was  when  it  came  to  shooting,  you'll  know  the  Hen  «ent 
that  look  at  him  uhout  a*  fast  as  look*  can  go!  The  game  had 
stopped  right  there:  and  it  was  so  quiet  in  the  room  you’d 
have  thought  the  snoring  of  the  two  men  asleep  on  benches  in 
one  corner  was  u thumb  r *tnrm  coming  down  the  inflon. 

Of  course  wliat  we  all  exprrtcd  the  lien  to  do  was  to  wipe  up 
the  tluor  with  ilart'a  nephew  by  giving  him  such  a talking  to 


shn  could  use  language.  the  Hen  could,  when  she  started  in  at  it 
— as  would  make  him  sorrier 'n  usual  he’d  ever  been  burn;  and  1 
guess,  from  the  looks  of  her,  that  was  what  at  the  first  jump 
ahe  meant  to  do.  Hut  she  was  a quick-thinking  one,  the  Hen 
was,  and  she  had  u way  of  getting  more  funny  notion*  into  that 
good-looking  head  of  hers  than  any  other  woman  that  ever  walked 
around  on  this  earth  alive — and  *o  she  give  iin  all  a real  jolt 
by  playing  nut  card*  we  wasn't  expecting  at  all.  .Fust  as  sudden 
us  a wink,  she  sort  of  twitched  and  twinkled— same  as  she  al- 
ways did  when  she  was  up  tu  some  new  bit  of  deviltry — and  when 
bhc  set  her  stamps  to  going  she  talked  like  as  if  she  was  real 
pleased.  She  didn't  look,  though,  as  good-natured  a*  she  talked 
— keeping  on  being  straightmed  up.  and  having  a kind  of  set- 
ness  in  her  jaws  and  a snappincss  in  those  black  eyes  of  hers 
that  made  everybody  but  Hart's  nephew,  who  was  too  drunk  to 
know  anything,  deud"  sure  she  still  was  mad  all  the  way  through. 

“If  he'll  lend  'em  to  you,  and  I guess  he  will,  why  don't  you 
grt  into  Mr.  Hill's  boots?"  she  said  to  Hart's  nephew.  And  then 
she  fetched  up  a nice  sort  of  smile,  and  said  to  him  real  friend- 
ly sounding:  “I  do  like  stage-driver*,  and  that’s  a fact — and 
there’s  no  telling  how  pleasant  I'll  make  thing*  for  you  if  vou‘11 
take  the  coach  across  to  Santa  F6  to-morrow  over  that  Sunday- 
school  road.  Will  you  do  it?”  And  then  the  Hen  give  him  one 
of  them  fetching  looks  of  hers,  and  asked  him  over:  “Will  you 
do  it— to  oblige  mef" 

Now  that  was  more  words  at  one  time  tluin  the  Hen  had  dropped 
on  Hart's  nephew  since  be  struck  the  camp;  and  as  the  few  he'd 
ever  got  from  her  mostly  hadn't  been  nice  ones,  and  these  sound- 
ing to  him — lie  being  drunk — like  as  if  they  wn»  real  giaal- 
Matured,  he  wu  that  pleased  he  didn't  know  what  to  do.  Of  course 
he  was  dead  set  on  the  Hen.  same  as  everybody  else  wu* — she 
I rub  was  u MWCrfttl  IlK  woman — and  it  just  W«l  funny  to 
sec  how  he  tries!  to  steady  himself  on  his  |pg»  gentlemanly,  and 
was  nil  over  bad  smiles. 

So  he  said  boclt  to  the  Hen — speaking  slow1,  to  keep  his  words 
from  tumbling  all  over  each  other — he'd  just,  drive  that  roach 
across  to  Santa  W a-hooping  if  Hill'd  lend  it  to  him:  and  then  he 
asked  Hill  if  he  might  have  it — and  told  him  he  could  trust  him 
to  handle  it  in  good  shape,  because  everybody  knew  he  was  n 
real  daisy  at  driving  mules. 

Hart's  nephew  really  could  drive  mules.  It  was  one  of  the 
blame  few  things  that  fool  knew  how  to  do.  Denver  Jones  al- 
lowed it  was  because  he  was  related  to  'em  on  the  father’s  side. 

“ Just  for  this  oiks*.  Mr.  llill,''  said  the  Hen,  speaking  coaxy. 
And  *he  got  hpr  head  round  n little,  so  Hart's  nephew  couldn't 
see  what  she  was  doing,  and  she  give  llill  a wink  to  came  into 
the  game. 

Hill  didn't  know  what  in  the  world  the  lien  was  up  to — no- 
body ever  did  know  whut  that  Hen  was  up  to  when  once  she  pit 
started— but  he  reckoned  he  could  take  it  back  in  the  morning 
if  he  didn’t  think  what  ahe  wanted  would  answer,  so  in  he  come : 
Idling  llarl’s  nephew-  lie  might  have  the  couch  to  do  anything 
I Hill  wn*  a kind  of  a careless  talker)  he  d — d pleased ’with ; 
and  *aying  he'd  have  It  hitched  up  and  ready  down  at  the  deepo 
next,  morning,  same  as  usual,  so  he  could  start  right  off  when  tlir 
Denver  train  come  in. 

When  things  was  settled,  all  quick  that  way.  Hart’*  nephew 
took  to  squirming — he  seeing,  drunk  aa  he  was.  he’d  bit  off  a 
blame  sight  more’ll  he  eared  to  chew.  Hut  with  the  Hen  right 
after  him — and  Hill  and  all  the  rest  of  the  boys  burking  her. 
they  being  sure  she’d  dandy  card*  up  her  sleeve  for  the  queer 
game  she  was  playing — lie  couldn't  make  nothing  by  all  his 
squirms.  The  boys  got  at  him  and  told  him  anvlsidy  could  see 
lie  was  afraid;  and  the  Hcu  got  at  him  and  told  him  anybody 
could  see  he  wasn’t,  and  she  said  ahe  knew  he  was  aliout  the 
bravest  man  alive:  and  llill  got  at  him  and  told  him  the  road 
had  improved  so.  lately,  the  nearest  to  road-agent*  you  ever  saw 
on  It  was  burros  and  cottontail  rabbits;  and  all  of  'em  together 
kept  getting  more  drinks  in  him  right  along.  So  the  upshot  of 
it  wa*:  first  Hart’s  nephew  otopped  his  squirming:  and  then 
lie  took  to  telling  wlml  u holy  wonder  he  was  at  mule-driving; 
and  then  he  went  to  blowing  the  biggest  kind — till  lie  got  so  he 
couldn't  talk  no  longer— about  wliat  he'd  do  in  the  shooting  line 
if  any  road-agent*  come  around  trying  their  monkey-shine  hold- 
ups on  him.1 ‘ So  it  ended,  good  enough,  by  their  piling  him 
li\t*d  tight  in  hi*  bole. 

The  boy*  kept  thine*  going  with  him  pretty  late  that  night, 
and  when  he  showed  up  in  the  morning  at  the  deepo— a delega- 
tion seeing  to  it  he  got  there,  and  Hill  having  the  coach  all  ready 
for  him — he  still  bad  <-ii  him  a fairly  afaable  lag.  Bit  he’d  sobered 
up  enough — having  slept  quite  a little,  and  his  head  soaked  at 
the  railroad  tank— to  want  to  try  all  he  knew  lmw  to  spill  him- 
self out  of  hi*  job.  It  took  all  the  Hen  could  do — the  lien  had 
got  up  cnrlv  and  come  down  to  the  deepo  n purpose  to  attend 
to  him — and  all  the  bov*  could  do  helping  her.  to  get  him  up  on 
that  conch-hox  and  boosted  off  out  of  town. 

lie  was  that  nervous  he  was  shaking  all  over:  and  wliat  made 
him  nervouser  was  having  no  passenger* — nobody  for  Santa  Ff- 
having  come  in  on  the  Denver  train.  It  was  just  a caution  to 
see  hi*  shooting  outfit!  The  l*ix  of  the  roach  looked  like  it  win 
a gnn-shop — living  piled  up  with  two  Winchesters  and  n double- 
barrelled  shotgun  (the  shotgun,  he  said,  was  to  cripple  ony- 
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body  lie  didn't  think  it  was  needful  to  kill)  ; and  beside  I hat  lie 
hud  a machete  uniw  Mexican  lent  him  lnHikni  on  to  hi*  licit,  »nd 
along  with  it  « brace  of  derringer*  and  two  forty- five*.  Mill  him 
the  only  one  who  didn't  laugh  tit  to  kill  himself  over  that  lay- 
out. Hill  said  Hart's  nephew  done  just  right  to  take  along  all 
the  gun*  he  could  get  admit  of;  and  Hill  said  he'd  attended  to 
the  projxT  loading  of  every  one  of  them  weepon*  himself. 

At  last— with  all  the  MVC  laughing  away  and  firing  fool  talk 
at  him.  and  the  Hen  keeping  him  up  to  the  collar  l»y  going  cm 
about  how  brave  he  wa* — he  did  munngr  to  whip  up  hi*  mules 
and  start  off.  Siek  was  no  name  for  him — and  he  w«*  so  seared 
stiff  lie  looked  like  be  was  aliout  ready  to  cry.  After  he'd  got 
down  the  slope,  and  across  the  bridge  over  the  Rio  (Ira rule,  and 
was  walking  bis  mules  on  that  stretch  of  sandy  road  on  the  way 
to  Jji  Cafiada,  we  could  see  him  reuching  down  and  fussing  over 
his  layout  of  guns. 

For  a cold  fact,  there  was  u right  smart  chance  that  Hnrt's 
nephew — and  ’specially  bpcarse  hi*  fool  lock  made  most  things 
conic  to  him  contrary — really  might  run  himself  into  a hold-up; 
and,  if  he  did,  it  was  like  as  not  his  chips  might  get  culled  in. 
For  all  Hill's  funny  talk  about  meeting  nothing  worse  than  burro* 
and  cottontail  rabbits,  that  road  was  a bad  road — and  thing* 
was  liable  to  occur.  Hill  himself  was  taking  his  chances,  and 
lie  knew  it,  every  day.  Hut  it  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that 
if  a hold-up  of  that  coach  attended  by  fatalities  was  coming,  it 
couldn't  mime  at  a better  time  than  wlirn  Hart'*  nephew  wil*  on 
the  box — the  feeling  being  general  tlmt  Hart's  nephew  was  one 
that  could  be  spared.  I guess  Hill  Hart  felt  just  the  same  alsmt 
it  as  the  rest  of  u* — leastways,  he  didn’t  strain  himself  any  try- 
ing to  keep  liis  nephew  home. 

Tilings  kind  of  went  nervous  that  day  at  Pulomitu-i.  All  the 
boy * seemed  to  have  a feeling,  somehow,  ihul  something  was 
likely  to  happen — and  they  all  just  sort  of  idled  round  waiting 
for  it,  whatever  it  wa*.  to  come  off.  Nnb>idy  was  in  goud  spirits: 
and — though  all  hands,  a*  was  natural,  drank  inore'n  usual— there 
wasn't  a single  really  good  tight  all  day.  It  was  about  the 
quietest  day— except  Unit  dav  llart'a  aunt  spent  with  him,  and 
Santa  Ff  Charley  run  the  kindergarten — anybody  remembered : 
and  there  wasn’t  another  like  it  till  we  got  along  to  the  clean- 
up by  the  vigilance  committee  that  turned  Pulomita*  into  a reg- 
ular Sunday-school  town. 

Some  said  thing*  wa*  so  serious  Iwcrause  the  Sage-brush  Hen — • 
who  started  most  of  what  happened — didn't  show  up  ns  usual ; 
nnd  all  hands  got  a real  jolt  when  some  of  the  boy*  went  off  to 
the  Forest  Queen  to  ask  about  her,  and  old  Tenderfoot  Sal  told 
'em  she  was  laying  down  iu  her  room  and  wasn't  feeling  well. 
The  lien  being  always  an  out-and-out  hustler,  and  hard  a*  an 
Indian  pony,  her  not  being  well  .-book  us  up  bad.  Kvcrybodv  was 
friends  with  her.  same  as  she  was  friends  with  everybody— even 
when  she  got  into  one  of  her  tantrums,  and  took  to  jawing  you. 
you  couldn't  help  liking  her— and  knowing  she  wasn't  feeling  like 
she  ought  to  feel  put  a big  lot  more  of  a damper  on  ull  bauds. 
So  we  just,  kept  on  taking  drink*  and  getting  miserable  with  Vm 
— and  feeling  all  the  time  surer  something  wa*  coming  bouncing 
out  at  us  from  round  the  corner,  and  wondering  what  kind  of  a 
utir-up  we  wa*  likely  to  have. 

It  was  ulong  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  cyclone 
struck  us:  and  it  wa*  such  a siiuill-sixed  one.  when  we  did  get 
it,  we  didn't  know  whether  to  laugh  or  swenr.  Hut  the  cyclone 
himself  didn't  think  there  wa*  anything  small  about  him:  I icing 
Hart's  nephew — so  seared  to  death  all  the  few  wits  he  ever  had 
was  knocked  clean  out  of  him — who  come  into  Palomitas,  white 
a*  whitewash,  riding  bareback  one  of  the  coach  mule*. 

He  just  sort  of  rolled  off  the  mule,  in  front  of  the  Forest  Queen, 
ami  went  in  to  the  bar  ami  got  four  drink*  in  him  before  lie 
could  speak  a word — and  then  he  said  he'd  been  held  up  at  the 
Harraiiea  Grande  hv  about  two  hundred  road  agents  who'll  e|N'ticd 
up  on  him  and  killed  all  the  mule*  except  the  one  he'd  got  away 
on;  and  his  getting  away  at  all,  he  said,  was  only  W»UW  he’d 
put  up  such  a fight  he’d  seared  ’em — and  after  that  because  they 
couldn't  hit  him  whim  once  he  wus  off.  nnd  had  the  mule  going 
on  a dead  run.  Then  he  took  two  more  drink*,  and  told  his  story 
all  over  again:  and  as  it  was  about  the  name  story  both  time* 
— and  ho  so  seared,  ami  by  the  time  be  told  it  over  again  so  *et 
up  with  hi*  drinks,  it  didn't  seem  likely  he’d  sense  enough  left 
to  Is*  lying — the  boy*  ullowed  like  enough  it  wa*  true. 

What  lie  had  to  tell— except  he  piled  on  more  rood  agent*  than 
was  needed — was  about  reasonable.  Hr  said  he'd  done  well 
enough  as  far  as  Poju»qut — where  he'd  had  his  dinnrr  nnd 
changed  mules,  same  a-  usual,  at  old  man  Bouquet's.  And  after 
he'd  left  Pojuaque  he'd  gut  along  all  right,  lie  said,  except  he  had 
to  go  slow  through  the  sand-hills,  till  lie  eome  to  the  Hurrain'* 
Grande. 

It's  a bad  place,  that  barranca  i*.  The  road  goes  sharp  down 
into  it,  and  then  sharp  up  out  of  it— and  Uilli  bank*  so  steep 
you  want  all  the  brake*  you’ve  got  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it.  ami 
more  mules  than  you  re  likely  to  have  to  get  to  the  top  on  the 
other  aide. 

Well.  Hart's  nephew  said  he'd  just  got  the  conch  down  to  the 
Istttoin  of  the  luirranca  he'd  taken  the  last  of  the  h)o|m-  at  a 
run,  he  said,  and  was  licking  away  at  hi*  mules  for  all  In-  was 


worth  to  start  'em  up  the  far  aide — when  the  road-agent*  opened 
on  him,  being  hid  in  among  the  ccdar-buolie*.  from  the  top  of  the 
liniik  and  from  both  sides  of  the  trail.  You  never  saw  such  a 
blaze  of  shooting  in  all  your  life.  Hart's  nephew  said;  and  he 
said  before  he'd  a chance  to  get  a gun  up  all  his  mules  was  hit 
but  one.  He  mid  he  jumped  quick  from  the  box,  taking  both 
Winchesters  and  the  shotgun  with  him,  ami  haling  hi*  gun*  and 
the  derringers  in  hi*  licit  beaidc,  and  got  behind  the  one  mule 
that  hadn't  been  downed  and  opened  up  on  the  bushes  where  the 
smoke  was  and  let  go  a*  hard  a*  ho  knew  how.  He  »aid  he  must 
have  killed  morc'n  twenty  of  Vm,  he  guessed,  judging  by  the  yell- 
ing and  groaning,  and  by  the  way  tln-v  slacked  up  on  their  lire. 
Their  slacking  that  way  give  him  a chance,  he  said,  and  he  took 
it — cutting  the  mule  loose  from  the  harness  with  one  hand,  while 
he  kept  on  blazing  away  over  her  hack  with  the  other;  then  let- 
ting 'em  have  it  from  both  hand*  for  a minute,  from  what  guns 
he  had  left  that  wasn't  empty,  to  sort  of  paralvxe  ’em;  and  then 
getting  quick  on  the  mule's  back  and  starting  her  down  the  bar- 
ranea  on  a dead  run. 

He  had  I Hill*  buzzing  all  about  him.  he  said,  till  he  got  out 
of  sight  around  a turn  in  the  barranca ; and  he  suit!  before  he 
made  that  turn  hi-  looked  buck  once  and  saw  a big  fellow  up  on 
top  of  the  bank  letting  off  at  him  a*  hard  a*  he  could  go.  .lust 
to  show  lie  still  had  fight  in  him,  he  Haid.  he  let  off  back  at  nim 
with  his  two  derringer* — which  was  nil  he  had  left  to  shoot  with 
— and  he  was  pretty  sure,  though  of  course  it  was  only  luck 
did  it  with  Uie  mule  iMumcing  him  so,  the  big  feller  went  down, 
lie  was  a tremendous  tall  man,  he  said;  and  hi-  guessed  he  wa* 
n Greaser,  seeing  he  had  a big  hluek  beard  and  wa*  dressed  in 
Greaser  clothes. 

He  said  he  didn't  mind  owning  up  he  was  scared  bad  while 
he  was  in  it;  but  he  said  he  guessed  anybody  would  have  been 
scared  with  all  tliem  fellers  »hooting  away  at  him — and  a*  he'd 
made  as  good  a light  of  it  as  he  knew  how,  he  didn’t  think  he 
was  to  be  Idnmcd  for  ending  by  running  from  such  a crowd.  Ik- 
kept  on  down  the  barranca  for  about  two  miles,  he  said,  till  he 
struck  the  cross-trail  to  Tezuque;  and  lie  headed  north  on  that 
till  he  got  to  Pojuaque — where  he  give  the  mule  a rest;  she  was 
blown!  all  to  bits,  the  mule  was.  he  said;  and  lie  got  some  of  old 
man  Bouquet'*  wine  in  him,  feeling  pretty  well  knocked  out  him- 
self: mid  then  he  nunc  along  home. 

Well,  that  wwicd  a straight  enough  story.  The  only  thing  in  it 
toil  really  could  pick  on — except  the  number  of  road-agents,  he  only 
having  seen  one.  and  the  rest  !»eing  his  scared  guesswork — wa* 
the  mule  not  being  hit  while  he  was  doing  all  that  firing  over  the 
!*ack  of  her.  But  all  fights  have  their  queer  chance*  in  'em,  and 
that  was  a chance  that  might  have  happened  same  as  other*.  Of 
course,  the  one  big  general  tiling  that  didn't  see  in  likely  was 
that  such  a runt  as  Hart’s  nephew  should  have  stood  up  the  way 
he  -aid  he  did  to  as  mueh  a*  one  road-agent — let  alone  to  the 
half-dozen  or  *o  that  like  enough  had  got  at  him.  But  even  a 
thing  like  Hart's  nephew  sometimes  will  put  up  a fight  when  it'* 
*e«rei|  so  had  it  really  don't  morc’n  half  know  what  it's  doing — 
and  the  boys  allowed  he  might  have  done  hi*  fighting  that 
way. 

That  the  size  of  his  scare  had  lieen  big  enough  to  make  him 
do  n-iiKist  anything,  showed  tip  from  the  way  lie  kept  on  being 
scared  after  it  was  all  over— he  coming  into  Palomitaa  looking 
like  u wet  white  rag  when,  by  his  own  showing,  he'd  been  out  of 
reach  of  anybody's  hunting  him  for  four  or  five  hours  anyway, 
nnd  had  hau  a ehu nee  to  mol  off  at  Pojuaque  while  he  was  load- 
ing in  old  man  Bouquet's  wine.  And  so.  taking  the  story  by  and 
large,  the  boys  allowed  that  likely  moat  of  it  was  true;  and* some 
of  'em  even  went  so  far  a*  to  say  maybe  Hart's  nephew  wasn't 
morc’n  half  rotten,  after  all. 

It  was  a good  story  to  hear,  anyway;  and  everybody  was  sorry 
the  Hen  wasn’t  around  to  bear  it.  But  when  some  of  the  bovs 
tried  to  rout  her  out.  Tenderfoot  Sal  stood  ’em  off  savage — tell- 
ing Vm  to  go  about  their  business,  and  the  Hen’s  head  was  aching 
bad.  So  the  boys  bad  to  take  it  out  iu  making  Hart’s  nephew 
keep  on  telling  all  he  had  to  tell  over  and  over;  and  he  was  glad 
of  tlie  chance  to.  and  did — till  he  got  an  many  drinks  in  him  he 
couldn't  tell  any  tiling:  and  then  hi*  uncle,  with  Shorty  Smith 
helping,  tiMik  him  off  home. 

Next  morning,  having  pretty  much  slept  himself  sober.  Hart’s 
nephew  went  cavorting  about  I'ahunita*  that  little  runt  did — 
like  lie  was  about  ten  foot  tall.  He  had  the  whole  thing  over, 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  a dozen  time*  or  more;  and  a*  he  kept 
on  telling  it — now  he  wa*  sober  enough  to  add  thing*  on — it  got 
to  lx*  about  the  biggest  fight  with  road-agent*  that  ever  was. 
Tlie  thing  that  was  biggest  was  the  one  man  he  allowed  he'd 
really  seen.  Why.  Goliath  of  Gath  wasn’t  in  with  that  fellow. 
aiTtn ding  tn  Hurl’s  nephew.  And  he  was  that  desperate  and 
dangerous  to  look  at.  he  said,  not  many  men  would  have  had  tho 
nerve  to  try  at  him  with  only  a derringer — and,  what  was  more, 
to  bring  him  down.  It  wa*  well  along  in  the  afternoon  before 
we  got  it  for  a faet  that  llart**  nephew  really  had  killed  tlie 
Circa -i-r.  The  thing  grew  that  way-  from  hi*  first  telling  how 
he  thought  he’d  hit  him-  until  it  < tided  with  the  Greaser  giving 
a yell  like  a stuck  pig:  ami  then  staggering  mid  throwing  his 
arm*  up;  and  then  roiling  over  and  over  down  the  side  of  the 
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Oelting  quick  on  the  mule'*  hack  and  *tarting  her  dotrn  the  barranca  on  a dead  run 


barranca  to  the  bottom  of  it — with  hi*  goose  cooked  nil  the  way 
through. 

We  was  all  down  at  the  derpo  waiting  for  the  Denver  train  to 
pull  out.  same  ns  usual,  while  Hart's  nephew  was  doing  his 
tallest  talking — and  while  he  was  hnrd  at  it  somebody  jumped 
up  and  sung  out  the  Santa  FA  coach  was  coming  along  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  from  Santa  Cruz.  Well,  that  was  alsiut 
the  last  thing  anybody  was  expecting — and  everybody  hurtled 
up  off  the  barrels  and  boxes  where  they  was  a-setting  and  looked 
with  all  their  eyes. 

Sure  enough,  there  the  old  coach  was — just  as  it  always  was, 
about  that  time  of  day — coming  along  as  natural  as  you  please. 
After  a while,  it  keeping  on  getting  nearer,  we  could  we  it  wn* 
old  llill  himself  up  on  the  box  driving  his  mules  in  good  shape; 
and  when  he  got  along  near  the  bridge  we  could  hear  him  swear- 
ing at  ’em — Hill  did  use  terrible  bad  langirage  to  them  mules — 
in  just  his  ordinary  way.  Then  he  rattled  the  mules  over  the 
bridge  and  brought  'em  a-elipping  up  the  6lope  this  side  of  it; 
and  then  in  another  minute  he  pulled  right  up  at  the  deepo  plat- 
form where  we  all  was.  Hill  was  laughing  all  over  as  he  come 
up  to  us,  and  mi  was  a Mexican  who  was  selling  on  the  box  with 
him — n nice  tldv  little  chap,  with  a powerful  big  black  lienrd 
on  him — and  Hill  song  out:  "Have  you  boy*  heard  about  the 
hold  up?”  And  then  lie  and  the  little  Mexican  got  to  laughing 
so  it  was  a wonder  they  didn’t  fall  off. 

Nobody  was  thinking  nothing  about  Hart's  nephew — till  he 
let  off  a yell  and  sung  out:  That’s  the  man  held  the  coach  up! 

Get  a bead  on  him  with  your  guns!”  And  he  got  his  own  gun 
out — and  like  enough  would  a-doiie  soiik-  fool  thing  with  it 
if  Santa  FA  Charley,  who  was  right  by  him,  hadn’t  smacked  him 
and  jerked  it  out  of  his  hand. 

Santa  FA  smacked  so's  to  hurt  him;  and  he  put  his  hand  up  to 
his  face  and  suid,  kind  of  whimpery:  “ W’liat  are  you  hilling  me 
like  that  for,  Charley?  I ain’t  done  anything.  I tell  you  thut 
man  on  the  box  with  Hill  is  the  one  I was  held  up  by  yesterday, 
lie's  dangerous.  If  we  don’t  get  admit  of  him  quirk  he'll  !*•  lining 
something  to  us  with  his  gun!"  And  Hart’s  nephew  a-nmst  broke 
out  crying— being  all  worked  up.  and  Santa  FA  huving  smacked 
him  blame  hard. 


At  that,  Denver  Jones  cut  in  with:  “ I thought  you  said  the 
one  you  was  held  up  by  was  more’n  fourteen  foot  high,  and  you 
killed  him?  This  man  ain’t  big  enough  to  hold  up  a baby-car- 
riage  with  you  in  it — and  he’s  sure  enough  alive  What  are  you 
giving  us — you  blank  fool?" 

There’s  no  telling  what  kind  of  an  answer  Denver  would  a-got 
from  Hart's  nephew — for  he  hadn't  a chance  to  give  him  no 
answer  at  all.  Just  then  Hill  did  the  talking,  and  what  Hill 
said  was;  **  Hoys,  he’s  dead  right  about  it.  This  here’s  the  laid 
man  that  held  the  coach  up — and  us  I was  there,  and  saw  it  done, 
and  drove  the  coach  on  with  live  mules  to  Santa  FA  afterward, 
I guess  I know!”  And  Hill,  and  the  little  Mexican  with  him, 
just  roared. 

When  Hill  could  talk  for  laughing,  lie  went  on:  "I’ll  own  up 
right  now.  boys,  I was  extry  overpmuutioua  when  I flxed  up 
with  empty  shells  that  gun-shop  Hart’s  nephew  took  along  on  the 
roach  when  he  started  out  with  it.  For  all  the  luirrn  he  done 
with  them  guns,  I might  just  as  well  a-Jcft  ’em  loaded  the  usual 
way.  lie  was  that  wared  when  this  here  gigantic  ruffian  stopped 
him - I just  happened  to  lie  setting  in  among  the  ced«r-l»i*hr*  at 
the  time,  smoking  a aeegar  ami  looking  on  sort  of  casual  — he 
couldn't  do  anything  more'lt  yell  out  he  wasn't  going  to  shoot, 
and  not  to  murder  him;  and  then  down  he  jumped  from  the 
box — me  a-smoking  away  looking  at  him,  and  this  ruffian  shoot- 
ing liis  Winchester  acro-s  the  top  of  the  couch  where  he  said  he 
thought  he  saw  a jack-rabbit — and  'lit  out  the  near  wheeler;  and 
then  lie  scrambled  up  anyhow  on  that  mule’s  hack,  and  away  he 
went  down  the  liurranca  as  hard  as  h — II!”  I Hill  oughtn’t  to 
have  said  that  word.  Hut  he  wan  careless  in  his  talk,  llill  was, 
and  lie  did.) 

*’  Hut  Mart’s  nephew  lieing  scared  that  way."  Hill  went  on. 
n mist  choking,  "don’t  count  one  way  or  the  other  when  you 
get  down  to  the  fart*.  This  Here  dangerous  devil  was  the  man 
that  done  that  wicked  deed,  and  lie  done  it  all  alone  by  his  dun- 
gerous  self.  At  the  risk  of  my  life,  gentlemen.  I've  got.  a -holt 
of  him  to  bring  him  to  justice — and  here  he  is.  And  I guess  the 
sooner  we  yank  him  up  to  the  u«ual  telrgnipli-pole.  ami  *<>  get 
shet  of  him.  the  sooner  it’ll  l«e  safe  for  folks  to  travel  these  roads. 
(font i mail  on  page  -tjj 
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The  latter-day  crime  for  strange  pets.  Above  ill  for  reptiles,  may  seem  a strAnge  ore  At  first  sight, 
yet,  as  the  nAturAlist  knows,  the  creatures  of  the  reptile  cIass  make,  in  many  instances,  charming 
pets;  they  Are  instructive,  easily  tamed,  docile,  and  beautiful,  and  can  be  purchased  fairly  cheap, 
and  for  personal  adornment  are  daily  growing  more  and  more  popular  in  the  smart  set. — New*  Item 


ISS  FOLLETTE  DE  BILLION,  of  Central 
Park  East, 

Ha*  wearied  of  peta  like  the  bird  and  the 
beast. 


For  fair  Mistress  Fashion  hath  lately  decreed. 

And  Miss  FoUcttc  dc  Billion  hath  given  it  heed. 
That  dogs,  cats,  and  Jewels  and  birds  all  are  fakes 
Compared  unto  Crocodiles,  Lizards  and  Snakes. 


Dogs,  cats,  and  jewels  and  birds  are  all  fakes 

The  little  dachshund  that  she  sported  of  yore. 

Doth  docilely  follow  his  mistress  no  mores 
And  gay  Mister  Reynard,  the  terrier  bright. 

Whose  ways  she  adored  and  called  “out  of  sight," 

And  even  old  Bub,  the  Boston  Bull  Pup, 

That  won  every  ribbon  and  medal  and  cup. 

The  years  that  she  showed  him,  have  gone  by  the  board  — 
Their  memories  dead  and  their  virtues  ignored. 

The  fair  young  canary  that  whistled  so  sweet. 

The  thrush  and  the  mimic ky  young  parrokect. 

No  more  fill  the  air  with  their  voices  and  trills — 

She's  given  up  ornithological  frills. 

Along  with  her  dogs  and  her  Angora  cat 

That  once  shared  her  heart  with  her  latest  new  hat. 

Aye,  even  her  jewels  are  now  put  aside  - 
Her  necklace  of  pearls  that  once  was  her  pride 
No  longer  she  wears:  nor  her  emeralds  rare. 

Nor  the  splendid  tiara  high  up  in  her  hairi 
Her  rubies,  her  opals,  licr  sapphires  too. 

Are  banished  along  with  the  turquoises  bluet 


Ah,  she’s  fair  for  to  see 
When  at  opera  she. 

In  fullest  regalia  on  Wednesday  nights. 

In  her  lower  tier  box,  in  the  glow  df  the 
lights. 

Doth  glance  at  the  folks  in  the  orchestra 
chairs. 

Or  haughtily  glimpses  us  people  up-stairs. 

Or,  through  her  lorgnettes,  takes  note  of 
the  gown 

Of  Mrs.  de  Bumpkin  or  Countess  de  Brown, 

While  prancing  about  on  her  shoulders  so 
fair 

Is  a little  red  lizard  to  match  with  her 
hair. 

How  the  lizard  doth  dance  to  the  lyrical  din 

Of  Siegfried  And  Parsifal,  Faust,  or  the  Tin 
Clad  Lohcngrinl 

What  diamond  glitters  so  bright  as  his  eyes 

When  Fafner  comes  on — such  a (Izard  of 
size! 


A little  red  lizard  to  match  with  her  hair 
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In  Fido's  old  place  by  hla  mistress's  side. 
Is  her  pet  Anaconda,  cold,  grave,  debonair. 
Out  taking  with  Follette  the  afternoon  air  I 
What  grace  la  the  serpent’s  as.  gripped  In 
his  tail. 

Secure  against  zephyr,  or  hurricane  gale. 

He  bolds  up  aloft,  to  shield  her  fair  face. 
Her  parasol  dainty  of  chiffon  and  laccl 
What  charm  in  his  action,  when  perceiving 
a friend 

Go  by  in  a motor,  his  neck  he  doth  bend 
And  gives  him  a bow  that  would  much  have 
revealed. 

In  the  line  of  good  manners,  to  Lord  Ches 
tcrficld! 

What  noble  repose  on  his  receding  brow, 
What  poise,  what  reserve,  as  he  offers  his  bow 
To  ladies  and  gentlemen  out  on  the  drive 
Each  bright  afternoon  from  three-thirty  to 
five  I 

Miss  Follette  is  right  to  observe,  as  she  docs. 
A comrade  like  Ana  in  dogs  never  wast 
For  dogs  when  they  go  for  a drive  in  the  Park 
Are  noisy  and  rather  inclined  for  to  bark. 
Which  is  very  bad  form,  but  the  serpent 
ne'er  fails 

To  behave  quite  as  well  as  the  great  Prince 
of  Wales. 


At  Fido's  old  pUct  hy  his  mistress's  side 


Steam  heated,  sonorous, — it  most  knocks  him  flat 
To  get  his  first  glimpse  of  a cousin  like  that  I 
Miss  Follette  is  right  to  remark,  as  she  docs, 

A necklace  like  Lizzie  of  pearls  never  was. 

For  pearls  never  show  such  emotion  as  he 
When  fair  Madame  Eames  carries  off  the  high  C 
No  necklace  of  pearls,  or  of  rubies  likewise. 

Can  sound  all  the  notes  of  the  soft  sunset  skies. 
And  change,  as  doth  he,  to  pink,  ruby  or  brown, 
To  match  to  perfection  each  change  of  her  gown. 
No  hope  can  I see  for  her  jewels  anon 
While  Follettc's  possessed  of  her  Chameleon! 


And  then  in  the  Park,  when  she  drives  in 
her  cart — 

What  surging  emotions  rise  up  in  your  heart. 

As  dancing  and  prancing  her  tandem  goes  by — 

The  steeds  are  so  sleek  and  their  stepping 
so  bight 

The  groom  is  so  solemn,  and  stiff  as  a statue. 

With  eyes  that  fust  freeze  when  he  gazes 
straight  at  yout 

But  greatest  of  all,  sitting  up  full  of  pride, 


And  then  as  she  walks  on  the  Avenue  fair. 
Or  goes  out  to  shop  about  Madison  Square, 
How  stately  she  looks;  what  heart  doesn't  flutter 
As  she  and  her  ’Gator  step  over  the  gutter. 

And  daintily  glide  through  the  streets  and  the  shops. 
Admired  of  all  from  the  Dames  to  the  Copal 
You  should  see  her  in  winter,  as  briskly  she  goes 
O'er  the  slippery  pave  and  the  highways  of  snows. 

With  her  cheeks  all  aglow,  and  her  throat  snuggled  down 
In  a big  Boa  Constrictor  of  yellow  and  brown  I 
And  then  when  you  call  upon  Follette  at  eve, 

The  cares  of  the  day  for  a time  to  relieve. 

Hath  ever  a sight  greeted  ever  a chap 
More  sweet  than  the  Cobra  colled  up  in  her  lap? 


Miss  Follette  de  Billion,  of  Central  Park  East, 
You  do  well  to  give  up  the  bird  and  the  beast 
To  take  up  the  innocent  reptilian  pet. 

Whose  days  hitherto  have  been  sorely  besett 
To  bring  to  new  life  these  pariahs  of  earth. 
To  teach  them  the  joys  of  an  innocent  mirth. 
All  Queens  have  indulged  in  the  bird,  dog  and  cat. 
But  what  Queen  of  old  had  pets  like  to  that? 
Pets  for  whom  Follette  her  puppies  forsakes 
To  go  in  for  Crocodiles.  Lizards  and  Snakes? 
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\HE  produce  denier  stood  in  the  door  of  his  ware- 
house and  glanced  up  the  village  afreet.  There 
was  much  stir  and  noise  in  the  long,  narrow  room 
I behind  him.  His  assistant*,  perspiring  from  the 
heat  of  the  day  and  their  active  work,  were  nail- 
ing the  tops  on  enopR  of  screaming  chickens  and 
quacking  ducks  driving  the  heads  into  apple  and 
potato  barrel*,  and  turning  a clattering  machine 
for  the  fanning  of  chaff  out  of  gruin. 

‘‘Howdy  do.  Mr.  Larkin T*’  A one-horse  wagon  had  halted  at 
the  edge  of  the  sidewalk.  It  was  driven  by  a young  woman  in  a 
neat  calico  gown  and  an  immaculate  gingham  Min  bonnet. 

“Oh,  how  are  you.  Miss  Lizzie?”  The  merchant,  who  wn*  a 
bachelor  past  middle  age.  stepp'd  to  the  wagon  and  extruded  his 
thin  muscular  hand  over  one  of  the  rickety  fore  wheels.  “ What 
di«l  you  fetch  in  to-day?" 

"Only  a few  odds  an'  end*,"  the  girl  smiled;  “hut  you  kin 
bet  yore  bottom  dollar.  Mr.  lairkin,  that  I'm  going  to  sell  at  the 
top  notch  o’  the  market.  I'll  git  all  my  load's  wutli  ef  1 have 
to  peddle  it  all  over  town." 

Lurkin  laughed,  and  awkwardlv  stroked  his  short  brown  beard. 
He  had  flushed.  He  was  conscious  of  the  return  of  a certain 
feeling  the  girl  had  roused  in  him  on  former  occasions.  He 
could  not  have  told  exactly  what  it  was,  but  of  one  thing  he  was 
sure,  nnd  that  was  that  contact  with  her  invariably  put  him  in 
excellent  spirits,  causing  the  toil  of  the  day  to  appear  more  in  the 
light  of  amusement  than  otherwise. 

She  had  always  impressed  him  as  being  so  heroic,  so  brave,  and 
so  patient.  He  had  fallen  u|iou  vague  rc|x>rts  of  her  life  at  home 
in  the  country,  of  her  hard  work,  sometimes  in  the  field,  to  sup- 
port an  uijing  mother  nnd  to  keep  the  taxes  paid  on  the  little 
farm  which  yielded  a meagre  support  for  them  both. 

lurkin  had  never  made  a social  visit  to  a young  woman;  in 
truth,  he  seemed  to  have  inherited  natural  Imekwardno*  in  that 
direction,  having  four  bachelor  brothers.  A man  of  mountain 
birth  and  scant  educational  advantages,  the  young  ladies  of  the 
villagp.  in  their  showy  dresses  and  precise  grammatical  speech, 
had  always,  in  his  dinner  contacts  with  them,  tied  his  tongue  nnd 
made  him  feel  their  inferior.  Itut  this  poor  girl  was  different. 
Strange  to  »av,  she  seemed  to  look  up  to  him,  ami  once — once 
only  had  the  thought  burned  through  him  that  alic  might,  in  con- 
sideration of  her  trials  ami  poverty,  overlook  the  fact  that  he 
was  nearly  twice  her  age  and  consent  to  marry  him.  Ilut  his 
habit  of  self-depreciation  had  Imams  second  nature  to  him,  and 
never  again  did  his  fancy  leap  in  that  dazzling  direction.  His 


mind  was  really  not  on  the  different  items  of  produce  this  Liz- 
zie Wilson  had  brought  as  he  looked  them  over  mechanically  and 
told  her  what  he  would  pay  for  them. 

" Well,  I’m  goin’  to  take  vou  up!"  she  laughed,  when  he  had 
finished.  “ I don’t  believe  1 kin  do  any  better,  and  I've  got  some 
things  to  buy  in  the  dry-good*  an’  grocery  line." 

“Well,  come  back  to  the  office,"  he  suggested,  “an'  I'll 
figure  it  all  up  an'  settle.  One  o'  the  clerks  will  hold 
yore  ho**." 

“Oil  Lord!  old  Bob  ’ll  lie  glad  to  stand."  she  laughed,  as  he 
put  her  little  sun-browned  hand  on  iairkin’s  arm  nnd  jumped 
down  to  the  ground.  “ He’s  had  all  the  movin’  lie  wants  for  one 
day;  it  ‘ml  take  a switch-engine  to  budge  ‘i in  an  inch.” 

iairkin  led  her  through  the  long  room  to  Ihe  little  office  par- 
titioned olf  in  the  rear,  and  gate  her  a seat.  A*  lie  sat  down  at 
Ins  desk  he  was  conscious  of  a certain  palpitating  sensation  of 
satisfaction  over  having  her  again  to  himself  as  had  been  the 
rase  nneo  or  twice  before.  She  took  ofT  her  bonnet,  and  with  it 
folded  flat  she  began  to  fan  her  flushed  face.  He  saw  her  lux- 
uriant rich  brown  hair  and  big  laughing  blue  eyes,  and  a thrill 
passed  over  him.  He  took  a slip  of  paper  and  n pencil  and  made 
a careful  estimatr  of  the  value*  of  the  different  vegetables  she 
bad  brought  and  handed  it  to  her. 

“ Txiok  at  that.  Mi*s  Lizzie,  and  are  ef  it’s  right," 

She  stopped  fanning  nnd  leaned  toward*  him.  scanning  the 
figures  with  a steady  glance.  "Oh.  I know  in  reason  it’s  cor- 
rect," she  began,  and  then  she  suddenly  took  the  paper.  “ No, 
it  ha i n’t!”  she  exclaimed:  “you  are  cheatin’  yorese'f  out  o’  sev- 
enty cents,  Mr.  I-arkin.” 

“ I believe  you  nre  right.  Mias  Lizzie,"  he  said,  awkwardly,  as 
he  bent  over  the  figure*.  “ Really,  I — I — " 

She  Hissed  her  head  to  one  side  nnd  laughed  heartily.  *'  Why, 

I don't  see  anything  to  git  so  red  in  the  face  about.  I liain't  no 
se bool-teacher  that  ’ll  make  you  stay  in  at  recess  fer  bustin’  on 
yore  arithmetic.  Huh!  I believe  you  done  it  on  purpose,  anyway, 
now  I come  to  think  of  it.  I liain’t  one  o’  the  folks  that  says 
Joe  lairkin  will  skin  a flea  fer  its  hide  an’  tallow.” 

“You  don’t  think  I'm  clone  fl  sled,  then?”  he  said,  pleased. 

" You  never  was  with  me.”  *lie  retorted,  and  then  her  face 
grew  more  serious.  “ In  fact.  I noticed  that  bushel  o*  apple*  I 
sold  you  on  my  last  trip  a-rottin'  on  the  floor  a*  I come  through 
the  front  je*t  now.  1 stispieinned  when  you  offered  to  buy  them 
sour  limlM-r-twiggM  that  day  that  you  didn't  railly  need  ’em.” 
larkin'*  color  mounted  higher.  " I have  to  take  hard  stock 
once  in  a while,”  he  declared.  " I have  to  do  it  to  se- 
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cure  other  items  I need  when  I’m  burin’  a whole  load  from 
a customer.” 

“You  needn't  make  excuse*,’'  the  girl  said  bluntly,  ft*  *lie  took 
the  money  he  had  counted  out  from  his  cash-box  and  rolled  it 
up  in  her  hands.  ” You  tuck  them  apples  to  accommoditc  me, 
l*fca‘se  1 an  id  mother  wasn't  as  well  ns  common  an'  I waa  in  a 
hurry  to  git  back  borne.” 

He  waa  making  another  elTort  at  deninl  when  she  suddenly 
changed  the  subject. 

“Could  you  b-L  no-  have  one  o'  them  lhar  envelope*  o'  yore'n?” 
She  indicated  a ls»x  of  them  on  hi*  desk. 

“ Help  yorese'f,’1  be  said,  pushing  them  towards  her.  " It 
seem*  like  you  mail  a letter  every  time  you  come  in.  Miss  Lizzie.” 

“ Well.  1 reckon  I do,"  she  replied,  with  a mysterious,  half- 
pleased  laugh.  ••  an',  what’s  more,  I git  one  out  o’  the  office  on 
every  trip,  too.” 

A shock  of  surprised  depression  passed  over  Larkin. 

“ Writin’  to  some  Ih-.ui.  I reckon,”  he  found  himself  able  to 
respond,  and  he  wondered  at  lus  skill  in  touching  such  a deli- 
cate theme  so  lightly. 

.She  laughed  heartily,  as  she  took  a folded  sheet  of  writing- 
paper  from  her 
pocket,  thrust  it 
into  one  of  the  en- 
velop1 s,  and  reach- 
ed pu*t  him  for  his 
pen.  “Ilnh!  do  I 
look  like  n woman 
tli ut  ‘ml  waste  pa- 
per «n’  stumps,  to 
say  nothin’  o’  time 
acch  hot  weather 
ns  this,  on  a gait 
I'm  not  fAuf  sort, 

Mr.  Lurkin.” 

“ So  you  — you 
have  a sweet- 
heart,"  the  mer- 
chant fished  out  of 
his  growing  mental 
gloom.  “ 1 iiii  mght 
’a’  knowed  it.  Miss 
Lizzie.  What  sort 
of  a lookiu*  feller 
is  he?” 

“ I’ve  never  laid 
eye*  on  'im  in  my 
life,  Mr.  latrkin. 

Now,  1 know  you’ll 
think  that’s  the 
limit  o’  gal  fool- 
ishness : but  fer 

mighty  nigh  a vmr 
1 ’ve  b e e ii  corre- 
spondin' with  a 
man  I never  seed. 

But  he’s  all  right 
— he’s  stiff,  any- 
way. The  truth  is. 

I’m  simply  dvin’  to 
tell  somebody.  Not 
a soul  knows  it 
but  me  an’  mother, 
an’  you  kin  im- 
agine how  hard  it 
is  fer  a gal  to 
keep  from  hlahhin’ 
a tiling  like  that.” 

” S it  r e I v you 
hain't  engaged — 
actually  engaged 
to  a feller  you 
never  saw.  Mis* 

Lizzie!” 

“ I’ll  have  to 
admit  the  chargp. 

I reckon.”  the  girl 
replied,  her  warm 
face  now  wearing 
a rather  dubious 
expression. 

There  was  a 
small  - paned  w in- 
dow in  the  wooden 
partition,  through 
which  Larkin 
could  view  the 
front  part  of  the 
wareroom,  and  hr 
now  peered 
through  the  dust- 
coated  and  cob- 


webbed  glaaa  under  the  vague  pretext  that  he  waa  watching  the 
movement*  of  his  assistant*;  but  hr  was  thinking  only  of  what 
he  had  just  heard.  He  had  lost — hi*  backwardness  and  slowness 
to  grasp  opportunities  had  wrought  his  ruin.  She  waa  going  to 
marry  another  man. 

” You  don't  look  like  you  thought  I’d  done  exactly  right  aliout 
it..  Mr.  Larkin."  She  hiul  iddrrtsnl  the  envelope  and  was  care- 
fully  placing  ii  portage-stamp  in  one  comer  of  it  and  pressing 
it  down  with  lirr  handkerchief. 

”1  I don’t  know;  I wa*  jest  thinkin’,”  lie  stammered.  "You 
must  lie  the  ls-»t  judge  in  a delicate — I may  say  important — mat- 
ter like  that.” 

"Oh,  nothin*  in  this  world  is  as  had  a*  it  looks  on  the  out- 
side.” I.izzio  shrugged  her  shoulder*.  “ Thar’s  generally  circum- 
stances hid  away  to  excuse  folks’  actions;  an'  I’m  here  to  tell  you, 
Mr.  Joe  Lukin.  that  I hain’t  a-goin’  to  marry  no  man  an’  fail  to 
do  my  pirt.  an'  I reckon  a woman  that  ’ll  do  thut  won’t  come  up 
mi*"in‘  with  the  general  run  o*  husband*.  I never  used  to  think 
I'd  ever  marry  n man  I never  seed;  in  fuel,  I ua«d  to  la-  fm»l  enough 
to  think  I'd  never  marry  one  I didn't  love;  but  I'm  a grown 
woman  now.  an'  I've  seed  aome’n*  o’  rale  life,  Marryin’  with 

n»e  is  a open-an'- 
ahut  business  prop- 
osition. Hundred* 
o'  thing*  lias  forced 
me  to  this.  Moth- 
er'* giftin'  help- 
bum;  she  may  live 
a long  time,  hut 
she’ll  never  stir 
about  much ; she 
need*  medicine  all 
the  time,  nn‘  I’m 
heels  over  head  in 
debt.  I couldn’t 
pull  out  alone  to 
save  my  neck  from 
the  loop.  I’ve  bor- 
rowed all  I kin  on 
the  farm — thought 
I was  goln*  to 
make  a payment 
this  year  on  tlie 
main  debt,  but  the 
taxi-*  dreened  me 
dry,  an’  my  crop 
was  a plumb  fail- 
ure. I was  jest 
a-carryin’  on  with 
this  feller  fer  fun 
at  fuet — never  had 
the  least  notion  o' 
closin’  the  deal 
with  ’im  till  I got 
in  this  money  tight 
an’  all  creation 
seemed  to  be  plot- 
tin’  agin’  me.” 

” But  how  did 
the  whole  tiling — 
the  correspondence 
— start  ?"  Larkin 
wan  till  to  know. 

“ Why,  Sam 
Hrigg*  come  by 
home  on  his  way  to 
Florida  a year  ago, 
or  thereabouts,  an' 
told  me  he  knewed 
a feller  down  in 
Alabama  that  waa 
d y i ii’ t o g i t u p 
a correspondence 
with  a o m e ga  I. 
Well  ” — Lizzie  col- 
ored slightly  and 
smiled  — “Sam 
hud  him  write  the 
fuat  letter ; then 
the  feller  sent  me 
his  picture,  an’  I 
had  one  o’  me  tuck 
fer  him.  He  liked  it 
— said  it  wa*  good- 
lookin',  an'  that  ef 
the  goods  come  up 
to  the  sample  he’d 
la*  tickled  power- 
ful. Do  you  want 
to  see  hi«n?” 
Lukin  nodded, 
and  made  a val- 


|M»  by  Hillua  lluiil  luwttnie 

“ /‘in  go  lag  lo  *•  It  at  the  lop  notch  o’  the  market  ” 
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Sant  effort  to  meet  her  easy  animation  with  a •unite.  One  of 
bia  clerks  came  to  him  with  a telegram.  It  waa  an  order  from  an 
Atlanta  grocer  for  a i|uantity  of  blitter  ami  egg*.  “IJiiolp  ’Ini 
our  lowest  figures,”  luirkin  tuiid,  with  a blank  upward  stare, 
“and  ef  he  want*  any—’’ 

“ Hut  thin  is  an  order,  Mr.  Larkin."  broke  in  the  young 
man.  “ Don’t  you  rememlier,  you  quoted  him  just  after  break- 
fast T” 

“ Oh  yr«.  I remcml»er — that’*  an.  Well,  get  up  the  *hipment. 
Ike.  and  I’ll  look  it  over  before  it  goo*  out." 

’’ Say,  what  nil*  von  to-day,  Mr.  Larkin!"  u*kcd  the  girl.  She 
had  taken  u crude  tintype  picture  from  her  |**cket  and  wo*  ex- 
tending It  to  him.  “ liooka  like  you  arc  absent  minded.  Maybe 
I ortn’t  to  talk  on  thi*  line — may  lie  you  had  a sweetheart  onee 
an’  are  sorter  sore  on  the  subject.” 

“No.  I never  had  one.  Mi**  Lizzie.”  lairkin  took  the  picture 
from  her  hand,  lie  did  not  like  it.  There  was  something  that 
be*  | Hike  prodigious  vanity  in  the  course  black  hair  plastered  down 
closely  over  the  brow,  in  the  heavy,  carefully  curled  mustache, 
ami  Air  (mall,  conscious  eyes  set  close  together. 

" He  bnin’t  a*  purty  a*  he  thuiks  he  is  bv  a long  shot,”  Lizzie 
commented,  lightly;  “ hut  I judge  liy  the  way  he  write*  that  he’* 
good  at  In-art.  He  says  la-’*  willin’  to  let  mother  stay  with  us. 
an’  that’s  a good  indication.  Hi*  Inisinc**  l*  sign-paintin’;  lie 
travels  about  over  the  country  a lot*,  an’  any*  he  eayn’t  lie  at 
home  much;  but  I’ll  like  ’im  all  the  better  fer  that.  In  fact, 
that’*  one  o*  the  things  that  made  me  give  in;  you  ««-,  lie’ll  In- 
doin’  liis  part  to  help  out.  an’  me  ’n’  mother  won’t  la-  bothered 
by  havin’  n strange  man  about.  Thar  was  one  other  thing  that 
influenced  me  in  the  step.  1 1 w as  them  Preston  gal*  out  nigh 
us.  They  driv  roc  to  it.  They’ve  never  treated  me  likr  a human 
In-in’.  Heoa’se  I’m  pore  an’  mother  needed  me  constantly  they're 
always  turned  up  tne’r  noses  at  hm*  -neu-r  dreumin’  o'  axin’  me 
to  a’ party  or  a picnic.  It  will  tickle  me  powerful  to  see  'em 
when  they  hear  I’m  married.  You  know  they’d  saw  off  the’r 
log*  to  pit-  husband*,  an’  for  the  scrub-gal  o’  the  sett  lenient  to 
beat  ’em  to  the  tank  is  jest  too  funny.” 

The  merchant’s  brain  was  filled  with  confused  thought*,  help- 
less protest*  against  the  step  she  was  taking,  and  a total  in- 
ability fo  give  them  utterance. 

“ Have  you  fully  made  up  yore  mind!”  he  managed  to  ask. 

“Oh  ye*,  that’s  plumb  nettled.”  Lizzie  said.  “I’d  never  go 
back  on  a promise.  I agreed  to  it  *ix  weeks  ago.  an’  thi*  hen- 
letter  is  to  tell  *im  I’m  ready.  A week  from  to  day  I’m  to  cnine 
in  with  my  wagon  an’  meet  ’im  at  the  up  train.  Then  I’m  to 
drive  my  bridegroom  out  home;  we’ll  eat  dinner  together— the 
three  of  us — an’  slide  over  to  preacher  Sanderson’s  on  the  quid 
an’  git  spliced.  That’s  the  programme.”  Her  eye*  fell  on  a 

rile  of  letter*  on  his  desk  ready  for  mailing. and  she  said:  "Can 
put  mine  with  them!  It  will  save  me  a trip  to  the  office.” 
lie  nodded;  hi*  head  rocked  like  a mecnatlical  thing.  “Of 
course.  Miss  Lizzie,  put  it  there.  It  will  1*-  attended  to.” 

“ Well.  1 must  la-  goln\"  she  said,  moving  toward*  the  door. 
“ I’ve  got  a few  raid*  and  end*  to  buy  fer  my  weildin'  frock. 
You  never  dreamt  you  was  helpin’  me  to  step  off  when  you  bid 
on  my  load  thi*  loomin',  did  you?” 

She  tripped  out  into  the  noi«v  wnrerootn.  Hr  followed  ns  far  a* 
the  office  door.  Irving  hard  to  wrest  his  tongue  from  the  |»araly*i* 
that  held  it.  He  watched  her  till  she  had  disappeared  out  at  the 
front.  A clerk  mine  hack  to  the  office  to  make  an  entry  in  the 
big  canvas-covered  ledger,  ami  Ian  kin  watched  his  movement* 
a*  a simple  child  might  those  of  a parent. 

The  merchant  had  a lied  room  on  the  floor  above. a lonely,  deso- 
late place  furnished  with  a table,  a bed.  and  a clu-up  bureau,  over 
which  hung  a cracked,  fly-specked  looking-glass,  and  thillu  r.  for 
no  reuson  Ijirkin  could  have  given,  lie  went,  with  a heavy,  blun- 
dering tread.  Ih-acliing  the  room  he  sat  down  on  his  bed  ami 
stared  at  the  floor. 

*'  That  was  my  one  and  only  chance.”  he  groaned.  ” Slic'd  ’a’ 
put  up  with  my  ways  — a girl  a*  good  an*  cheerful  as  she  i»  would, 
when  a feller  doe*  his  Im-**.  An’  she’s  goin’  to  marry  a tramp 
*ign-pnintcr.  I’ll  l*'t  he  hain’t  a dollar  to  hi*  name — seen 
fellers  never  accumulate  anything.  She’s  goin’  to  take  that  sort 
o’  life  |Mirtncr  w hen  I have  thi«  big  grow  in’  business  all  in  my 
name  an’  nobody  to  help,  l<nrdt  I could  V made  lu-r  an’  Vr  old 
mother  *o  comfortable.  Livin’  with  them  two  would  la-en 
like  rah*  home.  I’d  'a'  got  a mother  an'  a wife,  nn'  ’a'  thrown!  off 
my  awful  loncline**,  Mv  (J«m|  !"  He  suddenly  caught  hi*  breath 
ami  his  eves  widened  in  their  steady  stale  at.  the  floor,  "an'  that 
hain’t  the  wust — 1 believe  1 lore  Vr.  I believe  I Ion-  ’er  with  all 
my  heart!” 

A week  later  the  merchant  Imd  occasion  t«>  go  to  the  express- 
nflice  which  nil  joined  the  ohl-fashinmd  brick  ear  -shed  in  the  vil- 
lage to  *cc  about  a shipment  of  hi*  that  had  Invu  incorrectly 
marked.  And  a*  lie  was  leaving  lie  saw  Lizzie  Wil-on  seated 
in  her  wagon  in  the  u|*m  sjwire  between  the  car-died  and  the 
one  hotel  of  the  place,  firkin  knew  that  she  was  waiting  for 
her  lover,  and  hi*  heart  seemed  turned  to  stone.  Sin-  nrun  link- 
ing off  in  another  direction,  and  *li»l  not  we  him  a*  he  hurried 
post  her  and  went  Isick  to  hi*  place  of  business, 

Filtering  hi*  office  from  the  rear  of  the  building,  he  tried  to 


throw  himself  into  his  work,  but  found  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
centrate hi*  mind  on  the  details,  tine  mental  picture  stood  Con- 
stant Iv  before  him  to  the  tolul  exelusion  of  everything  else. 

He  heard  the  far-off  whippoorwill  roll  with  which  the  engineer 
on  that  particular  train  always  announced  with  the  locomotive's 
whistle  his  approach  to  the  village,  and  later  there  was  a sound 
of  escaping  steam  and  the  clanging  of  a bell  as  the  train  stopped 
under  the  ear-shed.  In  a moment  tlic  train  was  off  again.  Sev- 
eral minutes  passed.  Knowing  that  the  warehouse  was  directly 
on  the  way  to  Lizzie’s  home,  Larkin  was  wondering  if  he  could 
bravely  stand  in  hi*  front  door  and  aee  the  couple  pass.  This, 
however,  he  declined  to  attempt.  He  told  himself  that  he  had 
seen  a*  much  of  the  transaction  a*  lie  could  bear.  He  war 
seated  at  bin  desk,  hi*  lu-ad  supported  on  Ilia  hand,  and  knew 
not  how  long  he  had  been  in  that  position,  when  the  office 
door  was  softly  opened  and  some  one  came  in  and  stood  beside 
him.  It  was  Lizzie  Wilson,  lie  looked  up  and  caught  lu-r 
glance.  She  was  almost  pule,  and  tier  face  was  long  and 
serious. 

" Are  you  bu*v,  Mr.  Larkin?”  she  faiti-ml. 

" Not  at  all.  Mis*  Lizzie.”  lie  answered.  “ Did  you  want  any- 
thing! Is  tliar  anything  I kin  do?  I — " 

She  glanced  furtively  through  the  window  into  the  bustling 
wa reroom.  “ I want  to  tell  von  some’n’,  Mr.  Larkin,  but  I don’t 
want  a soul  to  hear  it.  lb.  you  reckon  any  Is  slv  will  wine  in!” 
“Not  right  now.  Miss  Lizzie;  they  are  all  rushed  to  fill  or- 
ders.” 1 firkin  was  afraid  to  look  towards  the  door,  which  she 
had  left  ajar.  Something  told  him  that  her  lovrr  was  waiting 
outside  ami  that  die  had  called  to  introduce  him.  She  sank  into 
the  chair  in  which  die  had  sat  the  week  tieforr,  and  he  now 
noliccd  that  her  hands  were  locked  tightly  over  a crumpled 
letter. 

“T'other  day.  Mr.  Larkin.”  she  began.  "I  was  foolish  enough 
to  *«-t  here  an'  shoot  off  my  mouth  concernin’  a matter  that 
nobody  c-l*c  hut  mother  knows  alsmt.  an'  I’m  here  now  in  awful 
shame  to  lag  you,  on  my  knees  if  necessary,  never  to  tell  it 
to  a soul." 

“ You  mean  about — alsmt — " The  merchant  was  stumbling 
in  utter  mental  durknes*. 

“ The  long  mu'  short  of  it  is  that  that  feller’s  give  me  the  slip, 
Mr.  Ijirkin.  Ho  didn’t  come  on  time.  I’ve  got  a wishy-washy 
letter  from  ’im.  It's  a*  plain  ns  the  nose  on  a lowly  "a  face  that 
he  never  had  marry  in  hi*  head.  He  was  jest  arcin’  how  fur  he 
could  go  with  me  fer  hi*  own  amusement.  Some  men’s  that 
f-way.  They  are  powerful  anxious  to  git  a womun  till  she  con- 
sents. an'  then  they  stop  to  think.  As  long  as  1 kept  ’im  in  Imt 
water  lie  writ  the  softest  gush  you  ever  rend,  Imt  bundlin’  up 
an'  coinin'  all  the  way  up  here  to  marry  a woman  he  never  need 
is  another  proposition,  lie  |n«t  hi*  nerve,  ef  he  ever  had  any.” 
“lie’s  a scoundrel!”  burst  from  the  merchant's  tight  lips;  "a 
low,  dirty  Iritlrr  with  lielple**  women.” 

” No.  Mr.  I^irkin,  it’s  ail  my  fault.  I nrt  to  ’a’  knowrd  better. 
Folks  has  said  that  I've  got  a long  head  on  me  fer  a gal,  but 
ef  any  woman  on  the  face  o’  Hod's  green  glolie  ever  made  a bigger 
fool  of  'erae’f  ’an  I have  in  this  case  I’d  like  to  know  how  she 
managed  it.  I know  now  that  I never  cared  a hill  o'  bean*  fer 
’im.  but  I'll  never — never — never  git  over  the  recollection  that 
I-  Lizzie  Wilson — actually  got  mv  outfit  ready  an’  come  in  town 
with  my  own  Ims*  an'  wagon  to  fiaul  a trillin'  man  to  the  altar 
that  was  jest  havin'  bis  fun.” 

**  I kin  imagine  what  it  means  to  you.  Miss  Lizzie."  Larkin 
had  nn  almost  overpowering  desire  to  lean  forward  and  clasp 
her  band — to  draw  her  into  his  arm*  and  comfort  her  as  he 
would  a child,  hut  his  lung-worn  diffidence  in  the  presence  of 
women  held  him  in  check,  lie  might  have  hlurtrd  out  hi*  own 
frrlings,  and  confessed  his  palpitating  joy  at  the  turn  matters 
hml  taken  but  for  thi-  fear  that  she  would  bluntly  repulse  him. 

”Oh,  it  will  wear  off.  Mis*  Lizj-ie,”  he  finished.  “A  month 
from  now  you  won't  think  nhnut  IL" 

“Won't  think  about  it?  Huh.  I sny!”  She  stood  up.  “I 
*ay!  won't  think  about  it.  an'  me  a-knmvin’  mother  know*  my 
disgrace,  an" — you.  Mr.  Ijirkin!  I don’t  know  what  got  in  me.  I 
reckon  it  wiis  to  git  even  with  them  ITeston  gal*,  who  has  been 
eternally  devilin’  me.  an’  to  help  mother.  But  marry?  No.  I’ll 
never  do  that.  I’ll  live  an’  die  nn  old  maid  fust.  A burnt  child, 
they  say.  is  nfcard  o’  the  fire,  an'  I’m  scorched  to  the  Line.  I'm 
u-goin’  to  give  all  sorts  o'  nn-n  a wide  Is-rth  after  this.  I'll  hate 
thi*  ’n  till  my  dyiii’  day  I’ll  hate  im  fer  makin’  me  look  seeh 
a idiot  ’fore  you,  Mr.  Larkin,  ef  fer  nothin’  e|«c.” 

I*rkin  made  a mute  protest  against  her  departure,  as  she 
moved  towards  the  door,  hut  she  swept  past  him.  and  with  her 
head  high  and  her  figure  very  erect  she  moved  through  the  dust 
and  din  of  the  ware-room.  The  merchant,  sunk  into  his  chair 
and  covered  hi*  llii*hcd  face  with  hi*  bunds. 

“Thunk  Hod!"  he  muttered,  “that  feller  didn’t  git  ’er,  nny- 

A few  Sunday*  later,  on  a bright  morning  in  the  early  part,  of 
S.  pli-niL  r.  Ijirkin  got  nut  hi*  horse  and  buggy  nnd  drove  de- 
lihenitclv  to  the  little  country  church.  The  church,  lie  observed, 
was  n limit  half  filled,  and  among  the  women  lie  recognized  Lizzie 
Wilson. 
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VPAat  he  had  can  fully  prepared  to  aay  to  the  girl  teas  stately  oozing  out  of  him 


Larkin  ant  down  on  a bench  some  distance  behind  her.  He 
was  unable  to  fix  his  mind  on  the  sermon  when  it  finally  liegan, 
and  the  time  dragged  slowly.  The  merchant  lind  the  impression 
that  what  he  hail  carefully  prepared  to  say  to  the  girl  was  slow- 
ly oozing  out  of  him.  When  the  meeting  was  over,  and  the  con- 
gregation filed  out.  he  went  with  them  and  stood  waiting  at  the 
door  for  her.  She  aeciued  quite  surprised  when  he  stepped  up 
to  her  and  said.  “ I'm  goin'  yore  way.  Miaa  Lizzie;  git  in  my 
bugler,  an’  let  me  put  you  down  at  home.” 

“ All  right,  an*  thank  you,”  she  said,  readily  enough,  a grati- 
fied look  dancing  in  her  eyes,  and  side  by  side  they  walked  to 
the  spot  where  he  had  hitched  his  horse.  They  were  soon  on 
the  road. 

“ I declare  it  never  rains  hut  it  pours,”  she  laughed.  " Do 
you  know  this  ride  in  yore  buggy  this  marnin*  simply  caps  the 
stack,  as  the  feller  saiif.” 

He  did  not  catch  her  drift,  and  showed  it  in  hia  most  serious 
face. 

**  Why.  you  see.”  she  explained,  “ they  say  it's  a bad  wind  that 
never  blows  good  to  somebody,  an'  all  the  trouble  1 was  put  to 
to  lay  in  this  weddin'  outfit  has  furnished  me  with  a sight  o' 
good  solid  fun.  laiwsv  me!  ef  you  was  to  offer  me  forty-two 
dollars  an’  a half  fer  tiii*  ride  I'd  not  aell  a yard  of  it.  To"  have 
a hig  rich  town  man  like  you — an'  unmarried  in  the  bargain — 
ft-drivin'  a country  gal  home  in  a spankin’  turnout  like  this  is 
a feather  in  ’er  cap  that's  long  enough  to  trail  in  the  dust.  Of 
course  they  don't  know  me  V you  got  friendly  buyin’  an’  soilin' 
from  one  another,  an’  they'll  think  it’s  beca’se — ” 

She  paused,  glancing  into  his  eyes  with  a frank  smile  that 
lighted  up  her  whole  face. 

'*  Boca's*  what,  Mias  Lizzie!”  lie  asked,  almost  under  his 
breath. 

**  Why.  they’ll  think  you  was  attracted  by  my  looks,  an'  are 
a settin’  up  to  me  in  dead,  cold  earnest.  As  I said,  they  don't 
know  shout  our  business  deal  in's  in  town,  an* — well,  it’s  a good 
joke  on  ’em,  ef  you  don't  turn  in  an'  give  me  away.” 

” It's  no  jokin'  matter  to  me.  Miss  Lizzie.”  lairkin  had  reined 
his  spirited  horse  in  at  a hig  deep  spring  at  the  side  of  the  road, 
in  a spot  thnt  was  delightfully  cool  and  shady.  “The  truth  is. 
you  an’  me’a  jest  got  to  come  to  some  sort  o'  undcr>tiindin’.  1 
never  spoke  a word  o'  love  to  a woman  in  all  my  life.  Init.  as 
(•od  is  aliovc  ii«  Ik >t li.  I love  you  I love  you  with  alt  my  rusty 
»l«l  heart,  an’  ef  you  jest  could  consented  to  lie  my  wife  I’d 
'a*  lieen  the  happiest  old  fool  on  the  face  o'  Hod's  green  globe.” 


He  felt  her  start;  she  suddenly  turned  from  him,  and  he  could 
not  see  her  face  for  the  brim  of  her  hat.  She  remained  in  that 
position  for  several  minutes,  and  then  ah®  looked  into  his  face 
steadily.  He  had  thought  her  merely  pretty  before;  he  now 
thought  her  infinitely  beautiful  under ‘a  certain  melting  anima- 
tion he  had  never  seen  on  a woman's  face. 

“Mr.  loirkin,"  she  asked,  a catch  in  her  voice,  "are  you  in 
earnest — dead — dead  in  earnest!” 

“ Aa  (5ml  is  my  judge.  Miss  Lizzie,"  lie  replied,  fervently. 

“So  you  railly"  want  me  to  marry  you!”  ened  the  girl.  ” Well, 
this  certainly  takes  the  rug  off  the  hush!” 

" Yes,  I want  yon  to  lie  my  wife.”  lairkin  said,  “ an'  I'm  wait- 
in' to  know  what  disposal  you’ll  make  of  me." 

Again  he  was  unable  to  see  her  faee.  She  kept  looking  away 
from  him  for  several  minutes,  then  she  turned  to  him,  ami  said, 
frankly: 

" I’m  powerful  sore  over  that  other  matter,  Mr.  Larkin.  Some- 
how. I don't  feel  like  it  'ud  he  exactly  liko  a lady  to  hind  mysc’f 
up  again  bo  soon.” 

“ Then  I won’t  press  you  right  now,”  was  the  straw  Ioirkin 
grasped.  “ Ef  you'll  jest  let  me  come  out  here  to  see  you  every 
Sunday  like  this,  with  the  bare  hope  that  some  day  you  tnought 
relent,  why — " 

Hut  the  merchant  was  not  good  at  speeches  of  that  nature, 
and  this  one  fell  off  at  the  end. 

Lizzie  came  to  his  rescue.  She  laughed  out  impulsively. 
“ That  'ud  suit  me  plumb  down  to  the  ground,”  she  declared. 
“ You  see.  I’ve  hail  arch  a Mack  eye  out  here  amongst  the  upper 
ten  o'  this  rove,  owin’  to  my  poverty  an’  mother's  bud  health, 
that  I’ve  never  had  a beau  all  my  own,  an’  it  ’ud  tickle  me  *n’ 
mother  powerful  to  have  it  circulated  all  about  that,  you  was 
cornin’  regular  to  court  me.  Yes,  I’d  like  thnt.  an’.  Mr.  lairkin. 
ef  you’ll  jest  give  me  time  to  git  a little  wear  out  o'  this  w (sidin’ 
outfit,  an’  save  up  my  spare  change  to  lay  in  another,  I’ll  agree 
to  what  you  ax.” 

Larkin's  heart  lioiindrd.  He  was  tingling  from  head  to  foot 
with  the  hot  Mood  of  now  life. 

“ And  in  time,”  Ik*  ventured,  "you  may  git  so  you  love  me  a 
littlp.” 

"Huh I what  gal  wouldn’t!"  she  laughed,  her  eyes  still  avoid- 
ing his  eager  one*.  “ 1 don’t  know  but  I do  already — some. 
Now.  let's  drive  on.  I want  to  tell  mother  nlstut  this.  It  'll 
pirns*  Yr  mightily,  an'  tJo*  pore  old  thing  deserves  all  tin*  huppi- 
nesa  she  kin  git,  coojied  up  at  home  like  she  is.” 
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And  so  the  fire  burns  low.  the  coals  turn  red. 

And  die  into  a lifeless,  flaking  gray— 

Then  out  upon  the  midnight  air  is  sped 

The  burst  of  sound  saluting  Christmas  Dayl 
Then  she  amid  the  chiming  clamor  hears 
His  voice!  Wliat  other  accent  could  it  be? 
A smile  of  peace  gleams  sunlike  through  her 
tears — 

She  smooths  the  empty  stockings  on  her  knee. 


tas 
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THE  firelight  flickers  soft  across  the  floor 
And  plays  among  the  shadows  here  and 

As  though  it  sought  the  lad  who  comes  no  more. 

To  let  it  lay  its  gold  upon  his  hair. 

And  she — she  sits  alone  here  in  the  glow 

And  smooths  the  empty  stockings  on  her  knee. 
And  sighs  and  smiles,  and  thinks  of  long  ago 
When  jolly  lights  were  dancing  in  the  tree. 

The  empty  stockings!  It  Is  Christmas  Eve. 

And  distant  songs  come  fatntly  from  without. 
While  blithest  chimes  take  up  the  thread,  and 
weave 

A singing  fabric  blent  with  boyish  shout; 

But  she  has  none  of  all  the  outer  foy. 

She  has  shut  in  herself  with  all  her  grief, 
With  all  her  fond  remembrance  of  her  boy. 

The  stockings  and  a withered  holly  wreath. 

She  minds  the  times  his  rosy  little  feet 

Have  faltered  as  they  came  across  the  room; 
She  minds  his  laugh — no  carol  waa  more  sweet; 

The  firelight  creeps  up  to  her,  from  the  gloom; 
The  firelight  seems  to  tire  of  all  its  play. 

And  comes  to  rest  about  her  while  she  broods. 
Save  that  some  dancing  flashes  fain  would  stray 
Into  the  whisper-haunted  solitudes. 
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FTTTT  A BY  R0Y  R0LFE 

Ll  1 1 lA  PICTURES  by  ALICE  BARBER  STEPHENS 


, . . It  teas  then  that  I must  ha  i c begins  to  love  her 


l.r.  little  white-haired  smiling  ladies 
remind  tue  of  Miss  Primrose — Leti- 
t in  Primrose,  whom  you  saw  just 
now  in  a corner  of  our  garden, 
a lining  the  petunias.  You  thought  her 
• xld,  no  doubt,  not  knowing  her  as  I, 
<>r  as  the  children  do  who  find  her 
doughnuts  sweet  after  school  is  dono, 
r as  their  English  cousins,  those 
little  brown  feathered  beggars  wait- 
ing on  winter  mornings  in  the  snow- 
drifts at  her  sill.  As  for  myself,  I 
must  own  to  a certain  kinship  as  it 
were,  not  of  blood,  hut  of  propin- 
quity, a long  next-donrhood.  a fond 
pnrtinlity  ever  since  we  were  young  together— since  she  parted  her 
grapevine*  ln-yond  an  old  gnen  fence,  crying:  "Oh!  Why — why, 
whose  little  l»y  is  this?” 

It  hu pinned  to  be  Bertram.  Jonathan  Weatherby'a  little  boy — 
it  being  a holiday,  and  two  nickels  off.  mid  the  Concords  purple 
in  a witchery  of  September  shine — but  at  first  lie  could  make  no 
sign  to  her  of  bis  parentage,  so  surprised  he  wus,  and  his  mouth 
mi  rromnitd. 

" Will  I die?”  he  asked. 

" Die  I”  she  replied,  laughing  at  his  grave,  round  eves  and  pinch- 
ing the  nearest  cheek.  ” Do  I look  like  an  ogress?” 

” No.”  he  said;  "but  I’ve  gone  and  swallowed  ’em." 

“ The  grapes?” 

M So — ye* — hut  I mean  the  pits,”  whereat  she  laughed  again  so 
that  his  brow  darkened. 

“ Well,  a man  did  once.” 

"Did  what?” 

” Died — from  swallowing  ’em.” 

" Who  told  you  that  ?" 

" Bridget.” 

"Who’s  Bridget?" 

*•  Why,  you  know  Bridget.  She’s  our  hired  girl.” 

"Ilow  many  did  you  swallow?” 

*’  Five.” 

" Five  I” 

“Or  six,  I guess.  I’m  not  quite  sure.” 


•*  What  made  you  do  it?" 

” I didn’t.  You  did." 

” / made  you  swallow  them?” 

" Why,  yes,  ’cause,  now,  I had  ’em  in  my  mouth — ’ 

” Five,  all  at  once!” 

'*  Yes;  and  you  went  and  scared  me,  and  I forgot  to  think.’* 

” Mercy ! l*m  sorry.” 

M Oh.  that’s  all  right," — he  forgave  her  cheerfully,—”  as  long 
as  I don’t  die  like  the  man  did;  and  you’ll  know  pretty  soon,  1 
guess.” 

“How  will  I know?" 

“ Well,  the  man  he  hollered  so’s  you  could  hear  him  across 
lots. 

” So,  if  you  listen,  why,  pretty  soon  you’ll  know." 

And  it  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  la-litia  Primrose,  listen- 
ing all  that  day.  heard  no  hollering  across  lot*,  that  I am  able 
here  to  record  tiie  very  day  and  hour  when  I first  loved  her;  |»artly 
that  and  partly  because  Miss  Primrose  has  a better  memory  than 
.lonsthun  Weatherby’a  little  lioy,  for  I do  not  remember  the  thing 
nl  all,  and  must  take  lu-r  word  for  it.  I reason  thus:  that  if  we 
did  meet  first  in  such  petty  larceny  in  her  father’s  vineyard,  it  was 
then  that  I must  have  begun  to  love  her,  for  I know  I have  loved 
her  from  the  very  first 

She  was  not  gray  then,  of  course.  It  must  have  been  a pink 
sweet  merry  face  that  peered  at  me  through  the  grapevines,  and 
a ringing  laugh  in  those  days,  and  two  plump  lingers  that  pinched 
my  check.  Her  hair  was  In  own  aud  hung  in  braids,  she  tells  me. 
She  might  have  been  fifteen. 

I do  not  rrmemls-r  her  so  young.  I do  remember  hugging  some 
one.  and  being  hugged,  next  door,  mi  the  front  steps — and  once 
in  the  hay- window  by  the  red  geraniums,  whose  scent  still  bears 
to  me  some  faint  sweet  airs  of  summers  gone.  It  was  not  a 
relative  who  hugged  me:  I know  by  the  hading — the  remem- 
bered feeling:  for  I was  dutiful  hut  not  o’ermger  in  the  mat- 
ter of  saluting  our  kith  and  kin.  No,  it  was  some  one  who  took 
me  by  surprise . and  rumpled  me — I don’t  know  why  I should 
remember  the  silly  thing  at  nil— some  one  who  seemed,  somehow, 
to  have  the  right  to  me.  though  not  of  blood, — some  one,  too,  who 
was  nearer  my  age  than  most  of  our  relatives,  who  were  not  no 
young  and  round  and  luring,  ns  1 remember  them.  It  waB  some 
one  kneeling,  so  that  our  heads  were  even.  The  cur|ict  was  red. 
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I remember.  I had  run  in  from  play,  1 minuiiu',  ami  she  «m> 
ihcre,  nml  f — Oh,  1 may  have  im-n  IrrriUtibic  (hen,  you  know. 
At  lcw*l  T know  it  hiik  nut  I hut  Eve  wlm — 

That  must  have  born  l«tlUal  It  was  not  Cou&in  Julia,  nor 
the  Potter  girl,  nor  .lohnny  Rod’*  sister.  Excluding  the  r*«t  of 
the  world.  I infer  Letitia.  And  why  not,  pray?  She  kissed  that 
fat  little  pmlding-itiad  Sammy — Sammy  Mi  Something  who  played 
the  liioUlli  organ.  Since  of  all  the  times  in  the  World  he  knew 
hut  one  (you  know  which  one),  it  may  seem  foolish  that  I cared. — 
hot.  rcrnctnlter,  1 played  none!  Ami  she  kissed  him  far  playing!— 
kissed  him,  pudgy  and  vulgar  it*  he  was,  and  in  spite  of  the 
"felly  hag"  tied  to  his  neck  by  u dirty  string  to  ward  off  con- 
tagion! I'ghl  1 swore  n green,  green  oath  to  lemn  the  accordion. 

That  night  io  Iks],  with  only  the  moon  lamp  burning.  1 felt 
that  my  cheeks  were  wet.  1 luid  U-cn  thinking.  It  had  suddenly 
crime  t<>  me  as  I tossed  that  I hud  livn  horn  too  late — for  laditia! 
Dear  Letitia,  white  and  kneeling  even  then,  prriiop*,  at  thy  whiter 
prayer*  by  a white  coverlet- — or  reading,  after  them,  before  you 
slept,  in  the  Jane  figre  that  lay  for  years  beneath  thy  pillow.- — 
you  did  not  dream  that  you,  too,  were  a heroine  of  romance!  You 
did  Mot  dream  of  the  plot  then  hatching  in  the  tiiglil : plot  with 
a villain  in  it — oh,  beware,  Lrtilla,  of  a pudgy,  vulgar,  super- 
stitious villain  wearing  a ebanued  mskluce  to  ward  olf  evil*, 
but  powerless.  quite  odorless,  against  that  green-eyed  one!  Fur, 
hi!  Is-tit  is:  thy  hero,  standing  beneath  thy  chamber  window  in 
the  moonUauiiJ.  singing  soprano  to  the  gentle  accompaniment  of 
curly  love! 

No,  I do  not  play  the  accord  in  n.  nor  did  I ever.  I have  never 
even  owned  one:  so  I never  practised  in  the  barn-loft,  secretly; 
nor  ever,  after  nil,  did  I lure  young  Sammy  to  pluy  ” Sweet 
Home”  to  our  dear  lady  in  the  moonaliine,  only  to  Is-  eclipsed, 
to  hi*  dire  confusion  ami  everlasting  t-liamc.  by  me.  It  may  have 
Is-cn  that  Santa  <Tuu-  wu  short  that  year  in  his  Block  of  wind- 
Instruments,  or  that  Jonathan  WcutHcrby  had  uo  car  for  music 
about  the  house.  Imt  it  is  far  more  likefv.  I admit,  that  Lelitia 
Primrose  never  again  offended,  to  my  knowledge,  in  the  mutter 
of  pudgy  little  vulgar  boys. 

Now  a*  I muse  the  longer  on  the  fair  young  lady  who  lived 
n*-\t  door,  a*  I see  myself  forever  crawling  through  the  place 
with  the  pickets  oil  ami  recall,  beyond,  the  smell  and  taste  of 
the  warm  Concords,  ft  kino,  pits,  and  all,  then  other  thing*  come 
hark  to  me  of  I.ctitin'ii  youth,  of  its  toil,  its  sacrifice,  it*  mother- 
lesanecM.  The  Rev.  David  Primrose,  widower,  su|*-riitinnaJ«-  divine, 
classicist,  |H*-tuster,  lived  mostly  in  a chair,  and  it  was  Lei  ilia 
w ho  wheeled  it.  up  nnd  dm-  n the  village  walks  on  *uimy  days 
when  other  maids  were  larking,  wlm  sat  la-side  it  in  the  bay- 
window,  half  iirreened  by  her  geranium*,  reading  to  hint  when  liis 
eyes  were  weary,  writing  for  him  when  his  bund  trembled,  than 
fine  fancies  that  help'd  him  to  forget  Ida  early  withering.  She 
was  his  only  child,  his  only  housemaid,  gardener,  errand-lioy — 
and  “angel.”  Mother  said.  The  Mater  went  sometimes  to  sit 
evenings  with  him  lest  l.i-titin  should  never  know  joys  of  straw- 
ride*  and  taffy-pulls  and  church  sociable  ice-cream  and  cake. 

It  i«  something  to  ponder  now,  how  all  those  years  that  I 
played  away,  l-etilin.  of  whom  I thought,  then  only  a*  tin-  kind 
young  Indy  who  lived  next  door,  and  occasional  confidant  of  an  idle 
hoar  of  mine,  was  slaving  with  pretty  hands  and  puzzling  her 
fair  young  mind  to  bring  both  ends  together  in  decent  comfort 
for  that  (KK»r  dr|M-mh-nt  one.  Yet  site  does  not  sigh,  this  gray 
la-titin  among  her  petunia*,  when  site  talks  with  me  of  those 
hygone  days,  hut  is  always  smiling  hock  with  me  some  happy' 
memory. 

*’  You  were  Do*  funniest  boy.  Bertram, — always  making  believe 
that  it  was  old  England  in  Grassy  Ford,  ami  that  you  were  Robin 
llood  or  Uni  Somebody  or  Earl  Somebody  Else.  Ilow  father 
used  to  laugh  at  you!  lie  said  it  wna  a pity  you  would  never  be 
knighted,  and  once  hr  drew  for  you  your  escutcheon — you  don’t 
rem mil s-r? — with  three  book*  upon  it.  What  do  you  think  they 
were?— —Tom  Urovn'n  Reboot  linu.t,  Knightt  of  the  Round  Table, 
and  Talm  of  a Grandfather.” 

Then  I remind  her  that  Robin  Saxeholm  was  half  to  blame  for 
my  early  failure  a*  a young  American.  He  was  a Devonshire 
lad  who  hud  Ih-i-m  a Harrow  I my  and  was  then  a (.‘a  (abridge  man, 
when  lie  came,  one  summer  of  my  Imyhood,  to  Grassy  Ford  to 

visit  the  Primroses,  liis  father  hail  I it  the  doctor**  dearest 

friend  when  they  were  hols  together  in  Devonshire,  and  when 
young  Robin’*  five-  feet  -eleven  filled  Up  the  |mc!’s  doorway,  la*- 
tit  in  tells  me,  the  tear*  run  down  the  doctor’s  cheeks,  and  he 
held  out  both  his  arms  to  him: 

” Robin  fknholm,  yon  young  Devon  oak.  you— tell  me.  doe* 
the  Dart  still  run?” 

They  sat  an  hour  together,  bidding  each  other’s  hand*.  That 
wu*  a summer!  Rubin  taught  me  a kind  of  back  .yard,  two-old- 
cut  cricket  with  a hat  fashioned  by  hi*  own  strong  hands.  Some- 
time* Letitia  joined  ns,  and  the  doctor  watched  us  from  hi* 
chair  rolled  out  upon  the  garden  walk,  applauding  each  famous 
play  of  our*  decorously  with  clapping  hands,  Rolan  tiuodfcllow, 
the  doctor  called  our  captain;  la-titia  called  him  Mr,  SflNcholm. 
find — then  Mr.  Robin  but  sometimes  Mr.  Bobbin*  laughingly — ■ 
then  Robin:  I called  him  Mr.  Ilob. 

I mad*  op  my  mind  to  tun  thing,  then  and  there:  I -hotibl  lie 
happier  when  1 grew  up  far  enough  to  wear  llaoncl*  -white  cricket 


Aamiels,  and  a while  hat  like  Mr,  Kali’s,  and  I imped,  and  prayed, 
too,  on  my  knee*,  that  my  skin  would  la-  as  clear  and  pinkish  and 
my  hair  us  red.  Alas!  1 had  la-gun  all  wrong:  I was  u little 
beast  of  u brunette. 

I taught.  Mr.  Hull  ImscIuII,  showed  him  each  hill  nnd  dale,  each 
whimpering  brook  of  Gmtey  Ford,  fishing  with  him  ammig  llu* 
lilic*  in  shiulv  marls,  while  he  smirked  hi*  pi]<e  and  told  me  tales 
of  Harrow  on  tht‘-||j||,  of  (‘omhridge.  and  the  vales  of  Devon. 

He  had  lived,  it  seems,  next  door  to  u castle.  No,  it  <li«|  not 

resemble  Warwick  in  the  least,  or  Kenilworth ; it  vvub  just  a 
(list le.  Robin  said. 

“ With  a moat,  Mr.  Bobt” 

“Oh  yes,  a moat — hot  a dry  moat.” 

’*  And  a drawbridge?” 

“ Well — -no;  not  precisely;  at  least  you  couldn't  draw  it  up.” 

” llut  u portcullis.  I’ll  bet,  Mr.  Uobr’ 

ilia!  Now  it  might  have  hud  a portcullis.  Mr.  lt<ih  was  not 
sure,  lie  hud  lived  next  door  to  a cm* tie,  mind  you,  all  his  life, 

and  did  not  know!  Hi*  had  never  even  looked  to  sec!  lie  hud 

never  even  n*kcd!  Still.  Mr.  Hob  was  a languid  fellow,  Bertram 
Wcnthi-rlry  was  Imumi  to  admit,  even  in  speech,  and  dniwh-d  out 
the  oddest  words  sometime*.  He  culled  a conductor  ” guard”;  a 
jilreet-car.  ” tram  and  n baggage-cur  was  to  him  n ” luggage- 
van.”  which  did  *i-cm  ipieer  in  a college  man,  though  Ih-rtruin  re- 
iuemlK*red  that  Kohin  Kaxcludni  was  not  a Senior  yet,  and  doubt- 
less would  Improve  his  English  in  all  due  time.  indeed,  he 
helped  him  according  to  hi-  light.  and  the  credit  Is  the  lioy'a 
that  the  young  Hritiidier.  after  a single  summer  in  Grassy  Ford, 
.oould  write  fmm  t'ambridge  to  I a- 1 ilia  that  he  * guessed  he 
would  iit-icr  forget  llu-  frh-ndt-  In-  had  found  across  the  sea, 
’specially  the  little  kid,  my  ipinoihiut  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend.” 

Robin  was  very  pleasant  with  Y<rtitia,  helping  her  with  her 
Housework,  wiping  her  dishes,  making  her  files,  and  weeding  her 
garden  for  her.  There  never  had  been  many  holiday*,  she  antd, 
ond  nskeil  him  gravely  if  he  )ia<l  come  “all  that  weary  way  from 
Devon  ” to  la-  a maid.  Yet  it  must  have  been  cheerful  toil  to 
him.  for  he  stayed  on,  week  after  week.  11c  hud  come  intend- 
ing. he  confessed,  to  "‘atop”  but  one.  but  somehow  luid  small 
hankering  thereafter  to  see,  he  said,  *'  what  wu*  left  of  America, 
liking  your  Grassy  Ford  shire,  Bertram,  »n  very  well.” 

Peril  a p*.  secretly.  he  whs  ii  little  touched  by  the  obvious  penury 
and  helplessness  of  his  father’*  friend,  by  la-titia’a  loving  and 
heavy  service.  *•»  that  he  stayed  on  but  to  aid  llu-m  in  the  only 
niinl»tru*ive  way.  He  must  puy  his  Isuml,  he  said;  would  not 
toke  in iv  for  an  answer,  mid  brought  home  daiulie*  from  his 
down-town  walk*. 

He  rend  Greek  and  Tallin  with  Dr.  Primrose,  and  many  an 
argument,  of  ancient  loves  nnd  wars  I listened  to.  knowing  by 
the  keen-edged  feeling  of  my  teeth  when  they  had  done  that  my 
mouth  hud  been  wide  ojien  through  it  all.  Letitia,  too,  could 
listen  from  the  kitchen  while  she  made  her  pie* — it  wu*  a con- 
versational little  house,  just  big  enough  for  a lifiHi-lf/r,  Dr. 
Primrose  u*n|  to  nay;  and  when  delude  waxed  high,  she  would 
stand  sometimes  in  the  kitchen  doorway,  in  her  gingham  apron, 
wiping  the  same  cup  twenty  time*. 

“Young  Devon  oak,”  the  doctor  loved  brat  to  call  him,  fond- 
ly. sometimes  half  vexed  to  find  how  ribbed  and  knotty  the  young 
tfre  who. 

" We’ll  look  it  up,  then,”  the  doctor  would  cry,  “ but  I know 
I'm  right.” 

“ You'll  find  you’re  mistaken,  doctor.” 

" Well.  now.  we’ll  *ee.  We  Tl  *n\  You’re  fresh  from  the 
schools,  and  I'm  a bit  rusty,  I eoufe**,  but  I know  I’m — here— 
see  .hero  now — hm!  Well,  now— by  George!  you're  right,  Robin. 
You’re  right.  You’re  right,” 

He  oil  id  it  so  sadly  soiiielimw.  and  shut  the  liook  so  pensively, 
lying  back  feebly  in  hi-  chair,  that  Roliin.  Letitia  tells  me,  would 
lead  the  talk  then  into  stonier  channels,  merely  to  contend  for 
ground  he  knew  lie  could  not  hold,  to  let  the  doctor  win.  It 
was  line  to  see  him  then,  the  roused  old  gentleman,  his  eyes 
shining,  silling  l«>lt  upright  in  hi*  chair,  waving  the  young  man’s 
arguments  away  with  hi*  pah-  hand. 

" I think  you’re  right,  doctor.  Ily  dove!  you’re  right.  I do 
’believe.  Yes.  sir:  1’iu  groggy.  I’m  down.  air.  Count  me  out.” 

And  you  should  hove  wen  tin-  poet  then  in  hi*  triumph,  if  vic- 
tory *o  gnirioii*  may  be  culled  by  *tich  a name.  Tlu-re  was  no 
passing  under  the  yoke — no,  no!  lie  would  look  fat  out  of  the 
o|ien  window,  lilrinllv  on 'Hooking  that,  fair- haired  vanquished 
one,  and  delicately  conveying  to  him  thus  u hint  (hat  the  matter 
was  of  no  litter  crniwquriMV  So.  snioolhing  Rohin  Saxeholm’* 
rout,  he  would  fall  to  «x  pa  tin  ting,  soothingly,  remarking  how 
natural  it  was  to  go  astray  on  a point  so  difficult,  **o  uiany-sidcd, 
so  profound — in  short,  speaking  so  eloqneutlv  for  hi*  prone  an- 
trtgoni*!.  expounding  mi  many  likely  argument*  i;i  defence  of 
that  lost  mure,  one  listening  would  wonder  sometimes  who  had 

Evening*  when  Letitia’*  work  was  done  she  would  come  and 
sit  with  ii* — Rohin  and  me — a pun  the  steps.  There  in  the  sum- 
mer  moonlight  we  would  listen  to  hi*  tales,  legends  hi*  nurse 
had  told  him.  lore  of  the  Exmoor  wilds,  until  my  la-art  beat 
strangely,  and  the  shadow*  do-jiened,  and  my  homeward  way 
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This  gray  Letitia  among  her  petunias  i chcn  she  talks  tenth  me  of  those  bygone  days 


when  the  duck  struck  ten  was  fraught  with  perils  of  which  1 had 
never  dreamed.  Grapevines,  1 noted  then,  were  the  very  place 
for  a comfortable  ambush  by  the  Doones. — and  later,  when  the 
grapes  were  ripe,  a Doone  could  regale  himself,  waiting  to  spring 
upon  his  prey.  There  were  innumerable  suspicious  rustlings  as 
1 passed,  and  in  particular  a certain  strange,  brushing  sound 
when  I stooped  and  squeezed  through  the  worn  pickets,  to  fall 
into  a homeward  run. 

One  day — it  was  August,  I know,  for  it  was  mv  birthday  ami 
Robin  hud  given  me  rod  and  line — we  took  l^etitia  with  us  to 
the  top  of  Sun  Dial— a ha  Id  crowned  hill,  from  which  you  sec 
all  Grassy  Ford-shire  preen  and  golden  at  your  feet.  Leaving 
the  villagr,  wc  crossed  a brook  by  a ford  of  stones  and  plunges] 
at  once  into  the  wildwood.  forest  and  ancient  orchard  that 
clothed  the  slope.  I was  leading  to  show  the  way.  Robin  fol- 
lowed to  help  Isditia  over  the  rocks  and  brambles  ami  stcefier 
places  of  the  ascent,  which  was  far  more  arduous  than  it  ap- 
peared to  lie  from  the  town  below.  I strode  on  swiftly,  tlin-au- 
ing  the  narrow  hunter's  trail  I knew  by  heart — a remnant  of  an 
old  wagon-lane  long  overgrown.  I strode  on  swiftly.  I remember, 
breaking  the  cobwebs,  parting  the  fragrant  tangle  that  beset  the 
way — vines  below,  branches  altove  me,— keeping  in  touch  the  while, 
vocally  when  the  thickets  intervened,  with  the  pair  that  followed. 
I Could  hear  them  laughing  together  over  those  green  harriers. 
I had  led  them  purposely  by  the  roughest  way : for  Robin,  stalk- 
ing across  the  ford,  had  made  himself  merry  with  iny  short  legs. 
I vowed  secretly  that  Indore  the  day  was  out  lie  should  feel  how 
long  those  legs  eouhl  lie. 

“I’ll  show  you,  Robin  Saxcliolm!"  I muttered,  setting  so  fast 
a pace  it  wn*  no  great  while  la-fore  I realized  how  faint  their 
voice*  came  to  me. 

“ HullfrOt”  I cried. 

**  irio-o!”  came  hack  to  me,  hut  from  so  far  away  I thought 
it  wiser  to  stop  a while  awaiting  their  npproach. 

Tin*  day  was  glorious,  hut  quiet  for  a liny.  The  world  was 
maiding,  ami  no  bird*  Ming,  im  -quirreN  chattered — I looked  in 
vain  for  one, — but  there  were  wild  grajtcs  and  the  mottled  fruit 


of  an  antique  apple-trcc  to  while  the  time  away.  And  ao  I 
waited. 

I remember  chuckling  as  1 nibbled  there,  wondering  what  Mr. 
Hob  would  say  then  of  those  short  leg*  that  had  outstripped  him. 
1 could  fancy  him  coining  up  ml  and  breathless  to  where  1 sat 
calmly  eating,  and  whistling  between  my  bites.  Ami  so  I waited. 

And  1 did  whistle,  when  I thought  him  near  enough  to  hear.  I 
whistled  “Dixie”  till  1 lost  the  pucker,  thinking  what  fun  it 
was,  and  tried  again,  hut  could  not  keep  the  tune  for  chuck- 
ling. And  so  I waited,  and  limilly  I listened, — but  all  the  wood 
was  sleeping. 

"Hullo-o!”  1 cried. 

“ HTo-ot”  dime  ls*ek  to  me — no  neurrr  than  la-fore! 

They  had  lost  their  way! 

*“  Hullo-o !"  1 cried  again,  the  whole  wood  echoing. 

•*  H’lo-o!” 

I plunged  pell-mell  into  the  brushwood. 

“Walt!”  I called.  “Wait  where  you  are!  I’m  coming!" 

And  so,  hulloninp  all  the  way.  while  Robin  answered.  1 made 
my  wav  to  them. — and  found  them  resting  upon  a wall. 

“ I say.  youngster."  waa  Robin's  welcome,  ” we  aren't  moun- 
tain-gnats,  you  know.” 

I grinned  gleefully. 

" 1 thought  my  legs  were  short."  1 said. 

“ And  so  they  are,”  said  Robin,  “ but  you  go  a bit  too  fast  for 
Let  tv  here.” 

I had  forgotten  la-tit  in!  Revenging  my*elf  on  Robin,  it  was 
she  who  had  suffered,  then.  I had  hut  to  look  at  her.  where  she 
sal  la-side  him  on  the  wall,  pale  and  plucking  petals  from  a wild 
flower,  and  my  heart  smote  me,  Wc  climbed  more  slowly,  and 
together,  after  tliut. 

1 was  chagrined  and  angry  with  myself,  and  a little  jealous 
that  Robin,  friend  of  hut  u summer-time,  should  teach  me  thought- 
fulness of  mv  dear  la-titia.  All  that  steep  ascent  I frit  a strange 
resentment  in  my  soul,  and  imt  m>  much  ihnt  Robin  was  so  mind- 
ful of  her  welfare,  guiding  her  gently  where  the  slope  was  mildest, 
us  that  it  was  not  I who  helped  her  steps.  1 feigned  indifference, 
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blit  knew  eaadi  time  ha-  -poke  to  li«*r  anal  «aw  how  tru-tiugly  !>ln< 
pivr  her  hand.  Ami  I wa*  i-iivIiiii*— yi-».  I roiifc**  it.  euviam* 
a»f  Robin  for  liim-a-lf.  he  w «*  wi  stalwart.— and  tlirn.  I remember, 
bin  carat  ami  trnusei*  *rt  mi  rarely!  Thry  were  nf  some 
rough.  brownish  KenMiy  -I urT.  uml  intrrwaivrn.  with  n line  ra-il 
Ht r I|m*  faintly  -Imwing  through — oh.  womlerous  fetching!  Such 
ever  sinca1  ha-  Iwcii  an  ideal  pattern.  vaguely  in  minai  when  1 
enter  tailor  -Imp-.  but  never  found.  It  wan  woven.  I suppose, 
on  miw  ItyjpHlr  l«K*lll — |a*rhap-  at  Thrum-. 

Reaching  the  summit.  and  drinking  tin-re  tin-  *wa*rt.  clear  skyey 
nira.  with  tii#»«y  Kairai— hir-  smiling  up  at  u*  from  all  it-  hill* 
»nd  vale-  lor  mile-  almut.  anal  all  it-  winding  -tn-am-  anal  -oft 
green  |ia-lura— , I forgot  my  piaiua-.  an. I while  la-lit  in  -|>la-u. I our 
lirrail  ami  jam  iijhui  the  gru»*.  I famiul  my  turn  aif  la-tin;;  service. 

“ What  about  water?"  Lelilia  n-keal. 

I knew-  a spring. 

**  I’ll  gn."  suial  Rubin.  “ Whrrr  i-  it.  Itertruni?" 

-Oh  no."  I cried:  'that  - uty  work.  Mr.  Itoli.  Vnn're  ua.t  the 

only  one  who  a-an  belli  Lrtitiu." 

Radii n laugha-d,  ami  gave  hi-  M«-k  to  me  withamt  a murmur. 
I«etitia  bea meal  u|hui  me.  and  I whintlnl  " l>ixie.M  I knew  it  wa* 

a deep  lir-nnl  anal  a rocky  cliinh.  anal  slippery.  but  I had  nail 

alrcunia-d  it  wanild  take  -o  long.  I hurried  da-*pa>rately.  till  I hist 
all  hreuth  fair  whistling,  skinned  Itoth  my  knee-,  and  well-nigh 
-lip|ied  from  u iiio-sgrown  la-alga-,  ya-t  with  all  my  haste  I was  a 
full  half-hour  gama-.  anal  gait  Iwa-k  ra*ai  nnal  panting. 

Tliev  hnal  wuita-al  patiently,  hami-ha-al  as  they  were.  they  hual 
not  tasted  a -ingle  mouthful.  Robin  -aid  nothing  la-litia  Maid, 
" Thank  you.  Bertram."  anal  *|>raud  im  a -lira*  ad  bread  anal  jam. 
It  was  not  like  n picnic  somehow.  we  were  «►  quiet.  Sa-arca-lv  u 
word  was  s|n»kcn  through  our  wliola*  rcpii-t.  Robin  looka-d  glum. 
I wasndert-i  if  it  was  I who  liual  m-ttlasl  him.  -aa  I -aial. 

" I didn't  menu  tai  In-  tough.  Mr.  Radi  " 

“Raingli?"  In-  a-ka-al.  " When  were  you  ruugh,  Bertie?** 

“ Alanit  going  for  the  wata-r.'* 


"Oh.'  ha-  -uia],  putting  his  hand  kindly  upon  my  -lunilder.  “f 
iieva-r  thuuglil  ot  it.  add  fellow." 

"Old  fellow ."  nthld!  Not  angry  with  ;ne,  ami  ended  me  M olal 
I ••  Row  ”!  Why.  I would  nail  have  hurt  Mr.  Radi  fair  the  whole 
world,  and  I think  he  Inva-al  me,  that  Revuti-hin-  laai. 

la-titiu.  weary  no  aloulit  with  amr  hard  elimliiug.  ate  mi  little 
that  Mr.  Rob  ehida-al  Iter,  very  gently,  anal  I tried  I -an  ter.  hut  all 
in  vain. 

"Wake  up.  you  two!"  I cried.  "This  is  a piewfr/” 

They  would  nait  rally.  I -prang  up  restlessly. 

“ It*-  tiait  like  a»ur  other  good  time-  at  all.”  I -aial. 

“What!”  ariaal  Mr.  Hob.  “Only  six  slice*.  Bertram!  This 
may  I--  our  last  walk  together.  Yam  must  a*at  a nail  her.  laal.” 

He  said  it  playfully,  but  now  I tmdar*tood  that  glaMuu  am  Sun 
Oinl.  He  wm«  gaiing  tai  leave  it-.  I haal  taka-n  it  fair  grnnleal.  1 
Mippo-a-.  that  ha-  would  go  am  living  in  t ini— v Fairal.  that  wa*  wanilal 
gai  am  rlimhing  and  fishing  anal  playing  crieka*t  in  the  haek  yard 
quite  inala-linila-U . lie  wa-  tai  go.  he  said,  am  Monalay — and  Letitia 
wa-  a*  -aid  as  I. 

" News  from  horned  Mr.  Roll?" 

He  was  sili-nt  a moment. 

"Well — well.  no.  Ra-rtia*." 

"Then  wliv  nait  stay?"  I asked. 

He  -hook  his  head. 

" Xiiw."  -aid  he  (I  mu  bear  him  alrawliitgi.  “you  mn-t  a*ut 
a-ne  more  -lire  fair  me.  I'll  cut  it — anal  a jolly  fat  aina*  it  'll  Is*. 
Ra-rtie:  ami  la* tty  here,  -lie’ll  -pra-aal  it  for  you”  (here  Mr.  Boh 
la-gait  to  cut:  wadi -nigh  a quarter  ad  the  loaf  ha*  took  > ; "and  put 
am  plenty  aif  jam.  ladtv.  anal  vouTI  eat  it,  Rertram. — and  we'll 
call  it  let's  -ea*-  -well,  we'll  call  it  the  Covenant  of  the  S«*venth 
Slier*— never  t«i  forget  each  other.  Kli?  How's  that?" 

Now  I alial  not  want  the  covenant  at  all.  hut  In*  «u»  mi  a*nrnent, 
and  la-sitlcs — I was  afraid  la -tit in  would  think  I refused  tin*  -lire 
bccuttiae  aif  thar-e  two  little  teara  she  hud  -pilled  upon  it  spread- 
ing the  jam. 
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VI K stronger  was  u guest  of 
liaison's,  anil  Hal -on  himself 
was  a comparative  stranger. 
■»■  for  lie  was  of  recent  i-ln-linn 
to  our  ilininjf  dub.  u ml  was 
lietter  known  to  Miuvrr  than  to  tlir 
nut  of  our  little  group,  though  one 
i-oulil  not  In-  Mire  that  lie  was  very 
well  kimun  to  Minvrr.  The  stranger 
ha.l  been  dining  with  liaison,  ami  we 
luul  found  the  two  smoking  together, 
with  their  clips  of  hluek  coffee  at  their 
■ llsius,  la-fo'e  tin*  .sinoiilderiiig  fire  in 
tin*  Turkish  room  when  we  mine  in 
from  dinner,  my  friend  WanluijH*  the 
psychologist.  Hulirdgc  the  sentimental- 
i*t.  Mi  over  the  painter,  ami  myself.  It 
•truck  me  for  the  first  timp  that  a firp 
on  the  hearth  was  out  of  keeping  with 
a Turkish  room,  hut  I felt  that  the  cups 
| ■ _ of  hluek  eolTee  restored  the  hmt  Iwlanee 

W I in  some  measure. 

^ Before  we  had  nettled  into  our 

wonted  place*.  in  fact,  almost  as  we 
entered,  liaison  looked  over  his  shoul- 
der and  said:  "Mr.  Wanhope.  I want 
you  to  hear  this  story  of  my  friend’s. 
Co  on.  Newton — nr.  rather,  go  buck  and  In  gin  again — and  I'll  in- 
troduce you  afterwards." 

The  stranger  made  a becoming  show  of  deprecation.  He  said 
lie  did  not  think  the  story  would  hear  immediate  repetition,  or 
wan  even  worth  telling  once,  hut  if  we  had  nothing  l letter  to  do, 
perhaps  we  might  do  worse  than  hear  it;  the  most  he  eould  nay 
for  it  was  that  the  tiling  really  happened.  He  wore  a large, 
drooping,  gray  mustache,  which,  with  the  imperial  below  it.  quite 
hid  hi*  mouth,  ami  gave  him  somehow  a martial  elTect.  bc-idc** 
accurately  dating  hitn  of  the  |n-r:nd  between  the  latest  sixties 
and  earliest  seventies  when  hi*  Irani  would  have  been  Mack:  1 
liked  his  niu-tru-he  not  tiring  stuhticd  in  the  modern  manner,  hut 
allowed  to  fall  heavily  over  his  lips,  ami  then  branch  away  from 
the  corner-  of  his  month  us  far  ns  it  would,  lie  lighted  the  cigar 
which  llal’on  gave  him,  and  blowing  the  bitten-off  tip  toward 
the  fire,  began. 

"It  was  about  that  lime  when  we  first  had  a ten  - o’clock 
night  train  from  Boston  to  New  York.  Train  used  to  start  at 
nine,  and  lag  along  round  by  Springfield,  and  get  into  the  old 
Twenty-sixth  Street.  Station  here  at  six  in  the  morning,  where 
they  let  you  sleep  a*  long  as  you  liked.  They  eall  you  up 

now  at  half  imst  five,  and  if  you  don’t  turn  out.  they  haul 

you  lMi-k  to  Mott  llaven,  or  New  llaven.  I’m  not  sure  which.  I 
used  to  go  into  Boston  and  turn  in  at  the  old  Worcester  depot, 
a*  we  called  it  then.  jn»l  about  tliu  time  the  train  liegnn  to 
move,  and  I usually  got  a fine  night’s  rest  in  the  course  of  the 
nine  or  ten  hour*  we  were  on  tlie  way  to  New  York;  it  didn't 
ms-iii  quite  the  same  after  we  ltcgiiii  saying  Albany  depot : short- 
ened up  the  run.  somehow. 

" But  that  night.  I wasn’t  very  sleepy,  and  the  jmrter  had 

got  the  place  so  piping  hot  with  the  big  stoves,  one  at  each  end 

of  tlie  car.  to  keep  the  good  old -fashioned  Christmas  cold  nut. 
■ hat  I thought  I should  Is*  more  romfol'tiililc  with  a smoke  la-fore 
I went  to  l»ed:  and  anyhow,  I could  get  away  from  the  heat 
la-1  ter  in  the  smoking  • room.  I haled  to  In-  leaving  home  on 
Christmas  etc.  for  I never  luul  done  that.  before.  and  I hated  to 
Is-  leaving  my  wife  alum-  with  the  children  and  the  two  girls  in 
our  little  house  in  Cambridge.  Before  I started  in  on  the  old 
horse-cur  for  Boston,  I had  lidpi-d  her  to  tuck  the  young  ones  ill 
ami  to  till  the  stocking*  hung  along  the  wall  over  the  register — the 
nearest  we  could  come  to  a fireplace — and  I thought  those  stock- 
ing* lookisl  very  weird.  five  of  them,  dangling  lumpily  down,  and 
I kept,  seeing  them,  and  her  sitting  up  sewing  in  trout  of  them, 
ami  afraid  to  go  to  l*d  on  account  of  burglars.  I suppose  she 
was  «hyer  of  burglars  than  any  woman  ever  was  that  had  never 
seen  a sign  of  them.  She  was  always  culling  me  up.  to  go  down- 
stair* and  put  them  out.  ami  I us-il  to  wander  all  over  the  house 
frot.i  attic  to  cellar,  in  inv  niglity.  with  n lamp  in  mu*  hand  and 
a pokci  in  the  other,  so  that  no  burglar  could  have  missed  me  if 
he  had  wanted  nil  easy  mark.  I always  kept  a lamp  and  a 
poker  handy." 

The  -stranger  heaved  a sigh  n*  of  fond  reminiscence.  and  looked 
round  for  tin*  sympathy  which  in  our  company  of  ImcIm-Wm  he 
failed  of'  •wi-ii  flu-  input  In-tie  Kulledgc  failed  of  the  necessary 
c\|Mrii  iiiv  to  move  him  in  min|NissiiMknli*  response. 


" Well.’’  the  stranger  went  oil,  a little  dato|H-d  perhaps  by  his 
failure,  hut  ,*iip|M>rtcd  up|uiri-uily  liv  the  interest  of  the  fail  in 
hand.  "I  had  the  smoking- room  to  myself  for  a while,  ami  then 
a fellow  put  hi«  head  in  that  I thought  I knew  after  I had 
thought  I didn't  know  him.  He  daw-mil  on  me  more  and  more, 
and  I had  to  a ck  now  bilge  to  myself,  by  and  by.  that  it  was  a 
man  named  Mclford.  whom  I used  to  room  with  in  Holwnrtliv  at 
Harvard:  that  is.  we  had  an  apartment  of  two  lied  rooms  and  a 
study;  and  1 suppose  there  were  never  two  fellows  knew  Inu  of 
each  other  than  we  did  ill  the  rail  of  our  four  year*  together.  I 
can't  say  what  Mclford  knew  of  me.  but  the  most  I knew  of  M el- 
ford  was  bis  particular  brand  of  nightmare.” 

Wnnhopc  gave  the  first  sign  of  his  interest  in  the  matter,  lie 
took  his  cigar  from  his  lips,  and  softly  emitted  an  " \hl” 

Kill  ledge  went  further  and  interrogatively  repeated  the  word 
**  Nightmare!” 

"Nightmare,"  the  stranger  continued  firmly.  "The  curious 
thing  about  it  was  that  I never  exactly  knew  the  subject  of  lii* 
nightmare,  ami  a more  curious  thing  yet  was  Mclford , himself 
never  km-w  it,  when  I woke  him  up.  He  said  he  couldn't  make 
out  anything  but  n kind  of  seruping  in  a door  lock.  His  theory 
was  that  in  his  chililluNMl  it  loid  been  a much  completer  tiling, 
hut  that  the  circumstances  had  broken  down  in  a sort  of  de- 
cadence, mid  now  there  was  nothing  left  of  it  hut  that  scraping 
in  the  door  lock,  like  somebody  trying  to  turn  a misfit,  key. 
I ii  si  si  to  throw  things  at  his  door,  and  once  I tried  a cold-water 
douche  from  the  pitcher,  when  he  wii*  very  haul  to  waken:  Init 
that  was  rather  brutal,  and  after  a while  I used  to  let  him  roar 
himself  awake;  lie  would  always  do  it.  if  I trusted  to  nature; 
and  before  our  junior  year  was  out  I got  so  that  I could  sleep 
through,  pretty  calmly;  I would  just  say  to  myself  when  he 
fetched  me  to  the  surface  with  a yell.  ’That's  Mclford  dreaming,' 
and  done  off  sweetly.” 

"Jove!”  Kulledgc  said.  "I  don't  sec  how  you  could  stand  it.” 

“There's  everything  in  habit.  Kulledgc."  Miliver  put  in.  “ Per- 
haps our  friend  only  dreamed  that  he  heard  a dream.'' 

"That**  quite  possible,”  the  stranger  owned,  politely.  “But 
the  ease  i«  superficially  a*  I state  it.  However,  It  was  all  past, 
long  ago.  when  I recognized  Mclford  in  the  smoking-room  that 
night : it.  must  have  lni*n  ten  or  a dorm  years,  1 was  wearing 
a full  la-nrd  then,  and  so  was  he:  wi*  wore  a*  much  heard  ns  wc 
could  in  those  days.  I had  I icon  through  the  war  «inrc  college, 
and  lit*  had  lawn  In  California,  uio-t  of  the  time,  and  a*  he  told 
me,  he  luul  been  up  north,  in  Alaska,  just  after  we  Itought  it.  and 
hurt  his  eye** — had  snow -III indues* — and  lie  wore  spectacles.  In 
fad,  I had  to  do  most  of  the  recognizing,  hut  after  we  found  out 
who  we  were  we  wen-  rather  comfortable:  and  I liked  him  better 
than  I remembered  to  have  liked  him  In  our  college  days.  I 
don't  siipjMise  there  was  ever  much  harm  in  him:  it  was  only  my 
grudge  about  his  nightmare.  \V<-  talknl  along  and  smoked  along, 
for  about  an,  hour,  and  I could  hear  the  porter  outside,  making 
up  the  berth*,  and  the  old  train  rumbled  away  towards  Framing- 
ham. ami  then  towards  Worcester,  and  I began  to  In-  sleepy,  and 
to  think  I would  go  to  lied  myself;  and  ju*t  then  the  door  of  the 
smoking-room  o|h-ioiI.  and  u young  girl  put  in  her  fan-  a mo- 
ment. and  said:  ‘Oh,  I l**g  your  pardon.  I thought  it  wu*  the 
stateroom.'  and  then  she  shut  the  door,  and  I realized  that  she 
lookid  like  n girl  I n*ed  to  know." 

The  stranger  stopped,  ami  I fam-inl  from  a note  in  hi*  voice 
that  this  girl  was  perhaps  like  an  early  love.  Wc  silcntlv 
w a it  nl  for  him  to  rc-iimc  how  and  when  he  would,  lie  sighed, 
and  after  an  appreciable  interval  he  began  again.  “ It  is  curi- 
ous how  thing*  are  related  to  om-  another.  My  wife  had 
never  sera  her,  and  yet  somehow  this  girl  that  looked  like  the 
one  I menu  brought  my  mind  luuk  to  my  wife  with  a quick  turn, 
after  I hail  forgotten  her  in  my  talk  with  .Mclford  for  the  time 
being.  1 thought  how  lonely  she  was  in  that  little  house  of  our* 
in  Cambridge,  on  rather  an  outlying  street,  ami  I knew  she  was 
thinking  of  me.  and  hating  to  have  me  away  on  Christina*  eve. 
which  i*n't  such  a lively  time  after  you’ve  grown  up.  and  la-gin 
to  look  hack  on  a good  many  other  Christmas  eves,  when  you 
were  a child  yourself:  in  fact.  I don't  know  a dismab-r  night  in 
the  whole  year.  I stepped  out  on  the  platform  before  I began 
to  turn  in.  for  a mouthful  of  the  night  air.  and  I found  it  was 
•pitting  *now:  a regular  Christum*  eve  of  the  true  pattern:  and 
I didn't  liclicvc.  from  the  business  feel  of  those  hard  little  pel- 
let*,  that  it  wu*  going  to  slop  in  a hurry,  and  I thought  if  we 
got  into  New  York  on  time  wc  should  Is-  lucky.  The  «nnw  made 
me  think  of  a night  when  my  wife  was  sure  there  were  burglars 
in  the  hon«c:  ami  in  fact  I heard  their  tramping  on  the  stair* 
im-clf.  thump,  thump,  thump,  .iml  then  a stop.  smhI  then  down 
again.  Of  course  it  was  the  slide  and  thud  of  the  snow  from  the 
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roof  of  the  main  part  of  the  house  to  the  roof  of  the  kitchen, 
which  was  in  an  L,  a story  lower,  but  it  was  as  good  an  imita 
lion  of  burglars  as  I want  to  hear  at  one  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing: and  the  recollection  of  it  made  me  more  anxious  about  my 
wife,  not  because  I believed  she  was  in  danger,  but  lieeause  I knew 
how  frightened  she  must  be. 

**  When  I went  lack  into  the  car,  that  girl  passed  me  on  the 
way  to  her  stateroom,  and  I concluded  that  she  was  the  only 


l<)  Will  win,  ||wl  Isainit 

“So  burglar  could  Harr  minted  me  if  he  had  iron  led  an 
cany  mark  ” 


woman  on  board.  and  her  friends  had  taken  the  stateroom  for 
her  ho  that  she  needn't  feel  strange.  1 usually  go  to  lied  in  a 
sleeper  as  I do  in  my  own  hou-e,  hut  that  night  I somehow 
couldn't.  I got  to  thinking  of  accident s.  and  I thought  bow  dis- 
agreeable it  would  la*  to  turn  nut  into  the  -now  in  my  nights. 
I ended  by  turning  in  with  my  clothes  on.  all  pxcept  my  coat . 
and  in  spite  of  the  red  hot  stoves,  I wasn't  any  too  warm.  I had 
a berth  in  the  middle  of  the  car,  and  just  as  1 wus  parting  my 


curtaius  to  lie  down,  old  Melfnrd  came  to  take  the  lower  berth 
opposite.  It  made  me  laugh  a little,  and  I was  glad  of  the  re- 
lief. ‘ Why,  hello.  Melford,’  said  I ' This  is  like  the  olil  Hoi- 
worthy  times.’  * Ves,  isn’t  it?’  said  lie,  ami  then  I asked  some- 
thing  that  I had  kept  myself  (nun  asking  all  through,  our  talk 
in  the  smoking-room,  Im-cmusp  I knew  he  was  rather  sensitive 
about  it,  or  used  to  Is*.  ' Do  you  ever  have  that  regulation  night- 
mare of  yours,  nowadays.  Melford Y’  lie  gave  a laugh,  and  said: 

’ I haven’t  had  it.  i suppose,  once  in  ten  years.  What  made  you 
think  of  it !’  I said:  ‘Oh.  I don’t  know.  It  just  came  Into  my 
mind.  Well,  good  nighl.  old  fellow.  1 hope  you’ll  rest  well,' 
and  suddenly  I began  to  N-el  light-hearted  again,  and  I went  to 
sleen  as  gaylv  as  ever  I did  in  my  life.” 

The  stranger  paused  again,  and  Wanhopc  suid:  "Those  swift 
transitions  of  mood  are  very  interesting.  Of  course  they  occur 
in  that  remote  region  of  the  mind  where  all  incidents  am)  sensa- 
tion* are  of  one  quality,  und  things  of  the  moat  opposite  character 
unite  in  a common  origin.  No  one  that  I remember  has  attempted 
to  trace  such  effect*  to  their  cause*,  und  then  back  again  from 
their  cnu*e»,  which  would  be  mueli  more  im|*>rtant,'' 

“ Ves,  I dare  say.”  Minver  put  in.  " But  if  they  all  amount 
to  the  same  thing  in  the  end,  what  difference  would  it  make?” 

’*  It  would  perhaps  establish  the  identity  of  good  and  evil," 
Wan  hope  FUggcstcd. 

"Oh.  the  sinners  are  convinced  of  that  already."  Minver  said, 
while  Kn Ibdge  glanced  quickly  from  one  to  the  other. 

Tim  stranger  looked  rather  dared,  and  Kullcdge  said.  ” Well, 
I don’t  suppose  that  was  the  conclusion  ot  the  whole 
matter!” 

’’Oh  no,”  the  stranger  answered,  ’’that  was  only  the  beginning 
of  the  conclusion.  I didn’t  go  to  sleep  at  once,  though  1 felt  so 
much  at  peace.  In  fact.  Melford  bent  me,  and  I could  hear  him 
far  in  advance,  steaming  and  whistling  away,  in  a style  that  I 
recalled  as  characteristic,  over  a apace  of  intervening  years  that 
I hadn't  definitely  summed  up.  yet.  It  made  me  think  of  a night 
near  Xurrngansetl  liny,  where  two  friends  of  mine  and  I had  bad  a 
mighty  good  dinner  at  a wit  of  wild  club-house,  ami  had  hur- 
ried into  our  bunks,  each  one  so  as  to  get  the  start  of  the  other*, 
for  the  fellows  that  were  left  la-hind  knew  they  had  no  chance 
of  sleep  after  the  first  began  to  get  in  his  work.  I laughed,  und 
I suppose  I must  have  gone  to  sleep  almost  simultaneously,  for 
I don't  recnlleet  anything  afterward*  till  I was  wakened  by  a 
kind  of  iniifilcd  bellow,  that  I remembered  only  too  well.  It  was 
the  unfailing  sign  of  Melford’s  nightmare. 

■*  I was  ready  to  swear,  and  I was  ashamed  for  the  fellow  who 
had  no  more  self-control  than  that:  when  a fellow  snore*,  or  ha* 
a nightmare,  you  always  think  flist  off  that  he  needn’t  have  bad 
it  if  he  had  truth  As  Usual.  I knew  Melford  didn’t  know  what 
his  nightmare  was  about,  and  that  made  me  madder  still,  to  have 
him  bellowing  into  air  like  that,  with  no  particular  aim.  All 
at  once  there  enmr  a piercing  scream  from  the  stateroom,  and 
then  I knew  that  the  girl  there  had  board  Melford  and  been 
scared  out  of  a year’s  growth.” 

Tlie  stranger  made  a little  break,  and  Wanhopc  asked.  "Could 
you  make  out  what  she  screamed,  or  was  it  quite  in- 
articulate!” 

“ It  was  plain  enough,  and  it  gave  me  a clew,  somehow  , to 
what  Melfnrd’s  nightmare  was  about.  She  was  railing  out  * Help, 
help,  help!  Burglars!’  till  I thought  she  would  raise  the  roof 
of  the  car  " 

” And  did  she  wake  anybody!”  Rutledge  inquired 

’’That  was  the  strange  part  of  it.  Not  a soul  stirred,  and  after 
the  first  burst,  the  girl  seemed  to  quirt  down  again  ami  yield 
the  floor  to  Melford.  who  kept  bellowing  steadily  away.  I was 
so  furious  that  1 reached  out  across  the  aisle  to  shake  him.  but 
the  attempt  was  too  much  for  me.  I lost  my  balance  and  fell 

out  of  my  U-rtii  on  to  the  floor.  Yoii  may  imagine  the  state  of 

mind  I was  in.  I gathered  inynelf  up  ami  pulled  .Melford’s  cur- 
tain* n|>rit  and  was  just  going  to  fall  on  him  tooth  ami  nail, 

when  I w««  nearly  taken  off  my  feet  again  by  an  apparition: 
well,  it  looked  like  no  apparition,  hut  it  was  a tall  fellow  in 
hi*  nighty,  for  it  was  twenty  years  lieforr  pa  jamas : ami  In- 
had  n small  dark  lantern  in  hia  hand,  such  as  we  u*ed  to 
earn-  in  those  days  so  a*  to  read  in  our  berths  when  we 
couldn't  sleep.  II**  was  gritting  his  teeth,  and  growling  between 
them:  ‘Out  o'  this!  Out  o'  this!  I’m  going  to  shoot  to 

kill,  you  blasted  thieves!'  I could  we  hv  the  strange  look  in 
hi*  eves  that  he  wa«  sleep  walking,  and  1 didn't  wait  to  see 
if  lie  had  a pistol.  I ]Mip|M-d  in  Is-hind  the  curtains,  and  found 
myself  nn  top  of  another  fellow,  for  I had  popped  into  the  wrong 
berth  in  my  confusion.  The  man  started  up  and  veiled : ‘Oh. 
don’t  kill  me!  There’s  my  watch  on  the  stand,  and  all  the  money 
in  the  house  is  in  my  pantaloons  pocket.  The  silver’*  in  the 
'idehoard  down  stairs,  ami  it’s  plated,  anyway."  Then  I under 
stood  what  his  complaint  was.  and  I rolled  on  to  the  floor  again. 
By  that  t iian-.  every  man  In  the  ear  was  out  of  his  berth,  too,  ex 
eept  Melford.  who  wn*  devoting  himself  strictly  to  business:  and 
every  man  wn*  grabbing  some  other,  and  shouting,  ‘Police!’  or 
‘Burglars!’  or  ‘Help!’  or  ‘Murder!’  just  a*  the  fancy  took 
him.” 

“Most  extraordinary!’*  Wanhopc  commented  as  the  stranger 
paused  for  brenth. 

In  the  intensity  of  our  interest,  sve  had  crowded  close  upon 
him  except  Minver.  who  sat  with  his  head  thrown  luck,  ami 
that  cynical  east  »n  hi*  eye  which  always  e\ns|a-ratcd  Kullcdge: 
and  liaison,  who  stiwsl  smiling  proudly,  as  if  the  stranger’s  story 
did  him  as  hi*  sponsor  credit  personally. 

“Yes.”  the  stranger  owned,  “hut  I don't  know  that  there 
wa«n't  something  more  extraordinary  still  From  lime  to  time 
the  girl  in  the  stateroom  kept  piping  up,  with  a shriek  for  help. 
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Sin-  liuil  pit  |«a«t  the  burglar  stage.  Init  -lie  wanted  t«»  1m*  *avrd, 
liny  how.  from  some  iliinuer  which  she  didn't  specify.  11  went 
1 1 1 r i • n ” 1 1 mi*  tluit  it  wa«  wy  strange  notmdy  railed  the  porter,  nnd 
I m|  up  n shout  of  * Porter!*  mi  my  ••wn  account.  I decided 
tlmt  if  there  were  burglar*,  the  |K*rter  wan  the  man  to  put 
them  nut.  and  that  if  there  were  no  burglars  the  |M>rter  umld 
relieve  our  groundless  fr-urM.  Sim*  enough,  he  chum-  rushing  in 
is  *nnn  aa  I called  f«ir  him.  from  the  little  corner  by  the  smoking- 
room  where  he  was  blacking  ls»ls  between  do/e*,  lie  was  wide 
enough  awake,  if  liuving  his  eye*  open  meant  that,  and  lie  had 
a shoe  on  one  haml 
and  n »hoc  In u»h  in 
tile  other.  Kilt  he 
nierrly  joineil  in  the 
general  nproar,  anti 
a h o ii  t c d for  the 

police." 

" K X c a n e in 
Wanhopc  i liter  poaetl. 

“ I wish  to  la*  elenr 
aa  to  the  facta.  You 
had  rfmunicd  it  out 
tlmt  the  porter  eon  Id 
quiet  the  tumult  ?** 

**  Never  rcasonrd 
anything  out  «•  dear 
ly  in  my  life." 

" ltul  what  was 
your  theory  of  the 
situation*  'Hint  vour 
Irlenil.  Mr.  Mrli.ml. 
had  a nightmare  in 
which  lie  wn  dream- 
ing of  burglar*  T“ 

**  I hadn't  a doubt 
of  It." 

**  And  that  by  a 
specie*  of  dream 
transference  the 
nightmare  waa  coni 
inuniented  to  the 
young  lady  in  the 
stateroom?* 

“ Well— yea." 

“ And  that  her  call 
for  help,  and  her  cry 
of  burglars  nr  ted  a* 
a *ort  of  liypnntie 
niantion  with  the 
other  «lc  ?prr»,  and 
they  began  to  be  af- 
flicted with  the  same 
nightmare?" 

“ I don’t  know  that 
I ever  put  it  to  my- 
self m>  distinctly,  but 
it  apjiewn  to  me  now 
tliut  I must  have 
reached  Mime  sUrll 
eoneluaion." 

•*  That  ia  very  in- 
terra  ting,  very  inter 
eating  indeed.  I lw*g 
your  pardon.  Please 
go  on."  Wnnlio|M* 
eourteoualy  entreated. 

“ I don't  remember 
just  where  I waa,"  the 
■tranger  faltered. 

Rutledge  retuttied 
with  an  accuracy 
which  ohligi-d  tia  all, 

” Tlie  porter  merely 
joineil  in  the  general 
uproar  and  *boiited 
for  tin*  police.” 

“Oh  y e a.*'  I Ii  e 
stranger  assented. 

“ Then  I didn’t  know 
what  to  do.  for  a 
minute.  The  porter 
wa«  a pretty  thick* 
headed  darky,  hilt  lie 
wa*  linn  hen r ted.  and 
hi-  idea  wa-  to  lay 
liohl  ot  a tiurghir 
w lierever  he  could  liud 
him.  Tlier*' were plent > 
of  burglar*  in  the  ui-le  tlieie.  or  |«cuplr 1 ltul  weie  iifi.ii'1  of  burglar *. 
and  they  M .-Hi'il  l«  think  tlie  j-orler  hud  a gnu*!  nh-.i.  Tln-y  had  hold 
of  each  other  nlrmdy  nnd  now  U-jitn  to  pull  up  a ml  down  the  ai«le 
in  vv.iv  th.it  reinimleil  un*  of  the  old  I. '*1110111*1  iiii-iii.ii.  leellirei*. 
where  tiny  told  their  -uhieet-  Hint  they  w eie  thi-  01  tliat.and  wt 
them  to  aeling  tin  put.  I 1 fuiftnheird  Imw  once  when  the  me* 

iinn-t  that  they  were  at  a h.n-e  ran*.  ami  hi*  *H»i|r.l* 

all  got  a-tride  of  their  .hair-,  and  galloped  up  and  down  lla- 
hall  like  u lot  of  little  Im.V-  o>i  lath*.  I lliouglll  o|  tli.lt  now. 
.Mul  although  it  wn-  rather  a -cl  ion*  hu-ini-*-.  I didn't  know 
what  uiimile  they  wiatlil  mme  to  blow-  I i-mldii'l  help  laughing 
Tin*  -ighl  wa«  weird  enough.  Kvery  mn  looked  like  a -min m ' nli-t . 


ns  lip  pul  Ini  anil  hauled.  The  young  lady  in  the  stateroom  was 
doing  licr  full  share,  She  was  screaming.  * Won't  Miinelmdy  let 
me  out  and  hammering  on  the  door.  I guess  it  was  her  scream- 
ing and  hammering  that  brought  the  conductor  at  last,  or  maybe 
he  ju-t  came  round  in  the  course  of  nature  to  take  up  the 
ticket-  It  was  before  tlie  time  when  they  took  the  tickets  at  the 
gat.-,  and  you  used  to  stick  them  into  a little  slot  at  the  aide  of 
your  berth,  and  the  conductor  came  along  and  tiwik  them  in  the 
night,  somewhere  bet  win'll  Worcester  ami  Springfield.  I should  say." 
• I remember,”  Rutledge  assented,  but  very  carefully  so  as  not 
to  interrupt  the  flow 
of  the  narrative. 
" Used  to  wake  un 
everybody  In  the  ear. 

**  K x • c 1 1 y,”  the 
stranger  said.  “ Hut 
this  lime  they  were 
all  wide  awake  to  re- 
ceive him.  or  fast 
asleep,  and  dreaming 
their  rAlea.  He  came 
along  with  the  wire  of 
his  lantern  over  his 
arm.  the  way  the  old- 
time  conductors  did. 
and  railing  out. 
Ticket.!’  just  aa  if 
it  wu-  broad  day.  and 
lie  lielieveil  every  man 
was  trying  to  heat 
hi*  way  to  New  York. 
The  ml  deal  thing 
nhrnil  it  was  that  the 
sleep  - walkers  all 
»t«»|»pi*d  their  pulling 
and  hauling  a mo- 
ment. and  each  man 
■ cached  down  to  the 
little  slot  alongside  of 
his  berth,  nnd  handed 
over  Ilia  1 iekef.  Then 
they  took  hold  and 
iH-guii  pulling  and 
hauling  again,  I sup- 
posed  the  conductor 
>1  skill  what  the  mut- 
ter waa;  hut  I 
couldn’t  hear  him. 
and  I couldn’t  make 
out,  exactly,  vvliat  he 
did  say.  Hut  the 
passenger*  under- 
•t  ood , ami  they  all 
shouted  ‘ Hurglar*!* 
and  that  girl  in  the 
stateroom  gave  a 
shriek  that  you  rottld 
have  heard  from  one 
end  of  the  train  to 
the  other  nnd  ham- 
mered on  the  door, 
and  wanted  to  he  let 
out. 

" It  seemed  to  take 
the  conductor  by  sur- 
prise. and  he  fail'd 
round  towards  the 
stateroom  and  let  the 
lantern  slip  otf  bin 
arm.  and  it  dropped 
on  to  the  floor  and 
went  out;  I remember 
thinking  whnt  a good 
thing  it  was  it  didn't 
set  the  car  on  fire. 
Hut  there  in  the  dark 
-for  the  ear  lamps 
went  out  at  the  same 
time  with  the  lantern 
— I could  hear  thoae 
fellows  pulling  und 
hauling  up  and  down 
the  aisle  and  scuffling 
over  the  floor,  and 
1I1  rough  it  all.  Mel* 

’ Hiifijlitm’'  or  • II rip ford  bellowing  away, 
like  an  orchaotral  ae- 
roin|uininicnt  to  a 
coin  lull  III  Wnglier  n|a*r«.  hut  getting  quieter  and  quieter  till  his 
hollow  «lie.|  aw. i.v  .-iltogethei  \i  the  same  time  the  row  in  the 
al-le  the  ear  -topped,  and  there  was  |M-rfcct  silence,  ami  I 
I'.iihl  hear  the  -now  nittling  iig.iin-1  my  window.  Then  I went 
nil  into  a sound  sleep,  and  nevci  woke  till  we  got  into  New 
York." 

The  stranger  -»-riiosl  l«  lui.ve  imrhrd  the  end  of  his  story,  or 
at  tea -I  til  have  exhausted  the  interest  it  had  for  him.  and  he 
•moked  on.  holding  !u-  king  between  hi-  hands  and  looking 
thought  lull  v into  the  lire 

lh  had  left  ii-  ratio  1 hreut bless.  «r  In-tier  said,  blank,  and 
> <’oii /i Mini/  un  /hi «i c 


/.‘m  y oof  11  ir«i»  •ii’il'h lay  snmm  ulhn  urn I *honl 00/  V or 

or  * Hard.  r.r  " 
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The  First  Gleam  of  Sunshine 


to  brighten  thousands  of  homes  has  been  a Life 
Insurance  Policy  in  The  Prudential.  Are  you  willing 
to  look  around  the  bountiful  Christmas  table  and 
know  that  you  haven't  saved  a cent  against  the  day 
when  your  family  may  be  sitting  there  without  you? 

Now  is  the  time  to  act.  Secure  a Prudential 
policy  and  hand  it  to  the  wife  and  family  at  Christ- 
mas dinner.  It  will  be  the  best  Christmas  you  have 
ever  enjoyed. 

Write  for  Plan*  anti  Payments  today,  to  Dept.  T 


THE  PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance  Company  of  America 


■%COK»>OK«fCt>  AS  A MOCK  COMPANY  HV  IME  STATU  OF  NEW  JERSEY 


Home  Office.  NEWARK.  N.  J 
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A Conscientious  Record 

A max  hail  been  will  out  by  u firm  of 
AUrtHinn-rs  to  take  an  inventory  of  u house  ' 
that  wa*  to  I*-  sold.  Ho  was  *n  long  about 
hi*  t«*k  that  a clerk  wax  sent  to  find  out 
what  was  taking  place.  Tin*  mini  wan  tlis- 
■ ow-red  on  a sofa  in  the  drawing-room,  fu*t 
mdrep,  an  empty  Uiltlr  by  hi*  aide.  It  was 
evident,  though,  that  lie  had  made  a pa- 
thetic attempt  to  do  hi*  work,  for  on  the  , 
inventory  pad  wa*  written,  “One  revolving 
carpet." 


The  Spoils  of  War 

JlKXrVOLKXT  Oi.n  Lady  (to  hull!  hog  in 
ktrrrt t.  “ Why,  why,  little  hoy,  how  did  yon 
ever  get  hucIi  a black  eye?" 

Small  Hot.  “ Me  and  Sammy  .lone*  wa* 
tight  in’  for  a apple  in  school,  an'  lie  Hiiia*hcd 

IlKNKVoi.K.NT  Otj)  Lady.  '*  Dear,  dear!  and 
which  glutton  got  the  apple?" 

SMALL  Hoy.  “ Teacher,  ma'am." 


From  Missouri 

Titr.  following  graceful  acknowledgment 
and  new*  item  combined  appeared  recently 
in  the  column*  of  a Mi-nuri  contemporary: 

''  .Mr*.  Henry  Wogg*.  who  I*  a plea*ant 
ami  estimable  lady,  and  who  <1*11  bake  the 
finest  cake  ever  made,  having  *ent  u*  enmc 
and  therefore  making  u*  a judge,  and  who  , 
ha*  a family  of  nice,  elenn.  polite  ehildi'en.  i 
and  who  play*  tin-  piano  lM-aiitifiilly  and 
given  IcKMina  on  the  *uue  to  a few  fortunate  | 
pupil*  in  our  littb-  city,  had  a tooth  pulled 
Friday," 


Ap*ii-b  to  Mormiai.  — M»»  Wrxmow'i  Soouiing  Siri 
iHnuhl  *lw»y»  hr  uant  for  ch  ild  mi  tcctlnnil  It  Mrolhe*  live 
chOd.  x,  if  ten  i tlw  mirm.  »IYxy*  all  piin.  cures  wind  coiic.  and  is 

the  bnl  M-iun.lv  fur dtanluns,—  (.1*  | 


FRESH  MILK 

U always  ohtainulile.  Dnar-rN'a  E»ot*  RasKD  CownaNsan 
Mn  a Is  absolutely  pure  rows'  mil's  lumlwnnl  with  the  faint 
grade  ot  gramiUied  Murir.  l'or  fciJe  at  >-ix»r  grocers.  Avoid 
unknown  brands. — [ASv.[ 


SiNcaas  and  Public  Spnakcr*  will  Cnd  Ptsn's  Fi  nk  roil  Com- 
•rurrtoM  an  t-fJrcluaJ  cur.-  for  hnurar m,  j.trfj  | 

A BRAIN  WORKER 

Must  Have  the  Kind  of  Food  that  Nourishes 

Brain 


"I  am  a literary  man,  whose  nervous  energy*  is  ' 
n great  port  of  my  stock  in  trade,  and  ordinarily 
I have  little  patience  with  breakfast  haul*  and  the 
extravagant  claims  iiuule  of  them.  Hut  I cannot 
wit IiIm dil  my  acknowledgment  of  the  debt  that 
1 owe  to  lira  pc- N lit*  futai. 

”1  discovered  long  ago  that  the  very  hulkiiiro 
of  the  ordinary  diet  w as  not  calciilated  to  give  one 
a clear  head  -the  |*»wer  of  *n*1nine<l,  accurate 
thinking.  I alwav*  felt  heavy  and  *luggi*h  in 
mini!  a.*  well  a*  I mm  tv  after  eating  the  ordinary 
meal,  which  diverted  the  blood  from  the  brain  to 
tin-  digestive  apparatus. 

■'  I tries!  (im*i*  «*a*y  of  digestion,  bill  found  limn 
usually  deficient  in  nutriment.  1 experimented 
with  many  hre.-ikfa*t  food*,  ami  they,  too,  proved 
unsatisfactory,  till  I n-m-lusl  (iru]M--.Niit*.  And 
then  the  problem  wa*  solved. 

“Grape-Nuts  agreed  with  me  perfectly  from  the 
beginning,  satisfying  my  liuuger  and  supplying  tin- 
iiiilriinciit  that  mm  many  other  prepared  foods 
lack. 

"I  had  not  been  lining  it  very  long  liefore  I 
b»uiid  that  I wa*  turning  out  an  iiniiKiinl  ■ plant  it  v 
and  ipiality  of  work . t outiuiicd  n*e  ha,*  ileuion- 
m1  rated  to  my  entire  *ati*fiicliiHi  that  Crape-Nut* 

food  contain*  ill  the  element*  lid  bv  the  brain 

«|"I  uen  mi*  system  of  |t„-  banl  - working  public 
writer."  Name  given  liy  l'nwtiiiii  Co..  Untile 
Cn-ck,  Mich. 
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The  Best 
Bitter 
Liqueur 


In  The 
Home 
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Underberq 

BOONEKAMP  «*■ 

Bitters 


Thctc  is  no  need  to  sip  this  delicious  cor- 
dial **  on  the  sly,”  for  everyone  knows  it  is  as 
good  for  the  health  as  it  is  to  the  palate.  With- 
out it  the  sideboard  at  club  or  home  is  incom- 
plete, and  life  is  deprived  of  its  most  genial 
cordial  and  tonic.  UNDERBERU  BOONE - 
KAMI*  HITTERS  takes  its  rank  among  the 
standard  wines  and  liqueurs  necessary  to  good 
living.  Have  it  handy  to  refresh  a tired  visitor 
— to  give  a snap  to  meals. 

Enjoyable  as  a Cocktail 
and  belter  for  you 

U ui«d  ■ml  Indorsed  b>  the  hlgheal  authentic* 

6,000,000  Bottles  Imported  to  the  U.  5. 

At  tirorwr*.  Win#  Mm  lianta, 
llnlds  Cairo,  llt-tUurann,  htc. 

Bolt  Ice  Oil)  by 

II.  UhDERBERG  ALBRECHT, Rhetnbtrg.Cermany.iInce  1C 
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HARPER. 

RYE 

••ON  EVERY  TONGUE" 

Rich  and  mellowed  by  old 
ape.  it  warms  the  cockles  of 
the  heart  with  the  spirit  of  good 
cheer  and  tue  essence  of  good 
fellowship.  The  best  whiskey 
for  all  uses.  Sold  by  leading 
dealers  everywhere. 
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Cars  of  steady 
service  for  1906 


IN  SELECTING  our  line  for  the  coming  season  it  was  early 
decided  that  Surreys,  Types  One  and  Two,  were  beyond  any 
question  of  retirement  and  that  but  few  improvements  were 
possible.  Therefore,  these  models,  with  some  slight  alterations,  will 
be  continued.  To  these  are  added  Type  Three,  which  is  practically 
an  elaboration  of  Type  One,  the  power  plant  and  chassis  remaining 
the  same,  except  somewhat  lengthened  to  accommodate  a larger 
and  longer  body. 


These  models  are  equipped  with  the 
tried  and  proven  Rambler  power  plant, 
comprising  our  double-opposed  motor 
and  planetary  pattern  transmitting  gear, 
and  are  too  well  known  to  the  trade  and 
public  to  require  extended  description 
at  this  time. 

Prices:  Type  One  $1,200,  TypeTwo 
$1,650,  Type  Three  $1,350,  all  with 
full  equipment  of  lamps,  horns,  tools,  etc. 

“The  Latest  of  the  Ramblers,’’  the 
strictly  1 906  product,  comprises  four 
models.  Model  Fourteen  is  a modern 
medium  weight  touring  car  equipped 
with  a four-cylinder  vertical  motor  20- 
25  horse  power,  with  sliding  type  trans- 
mitting gear,  giving  three  forward 
speeds  and  reverse. 

Final  drive  is  by  propeller  shaft  and 
bevel  gear  to  the  differential  on  the 
rear  axle. 

A notable  feature  is  the  method  of 
connecting  and  bracing  this  shaft,  in 
which  the  universal  joint  is  at  the  for- 
ward end  and  is  entirely  enclosed,  run- 
ning in  an  oil  bath. 

The  external  design  is  along  most 
modern  lines,  with  a wheel  base  of  106 
inches. 


The  selling  price  of  this  model  is 
$1,750  with  complete  equipment. 

Model  Fifteen  is  a heavier  car  with 
similar  but  more  powerful  equipment, 
the  motor  being  35-40  horse  power  and 
the  final  drive  by  individual  chain  to  each 
rear  wheel.  The  body  is  practically  the 
same  as  in  Type  Fourteen  but  longer  and 
larger,  the  wheel  base  being  112  inches. 

Model  Sixteen  is  a most  luxuriously 
appointed  Limousine  on  the  Model 
Fifteen  chassis,  selling  at  $3,500. 

The  Rambler  Runabout  for  1906  is  a 
fitting  heir  to  the  reputation  gained  by 
the  earlier  Ramblers  of  this  type.  It 
is  equipped  with  a double -opposed 
motor  of  10-12  horse  power,  placed 
longitudinally  in  the  frame  and  driving 
through  the  Rambler  planetary  gear. 
As  a Runabout  with  3 inch  tires  it  will 
sell  at  $800,  and  with  detachable  ton- 
neau and  3 1 J inch  tires  at  $950. 

Catalogue  and  full  descriptive  matter 
will  be  mailed  upon  request,  but  a care- 
ful personal  examination  of  these  cars  at 
our  various  branches  and  agencies  will 
convince  you  that  whatever  may  be 
your  requirement,  in  service  or  price, 
the  Rambler  is  the  car  vou  need. 


Thos.  B.  Jeffery  (Si  Co. 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  - - Kenosha.  Wis.,  17.  S.  A. 

Branches  : 

Boston,  145  Columbus  Ave.  Chicago,  302-304  Wabash  Ave.  Philadelphia,  242  N.  Broad  Street. 

Milwaukee.  457*459  Broadway.  San  Francisco,  10th  and  Market  Streets. 

New  York  Agency,  134  W.  38th  Street.  Representatives  in  all  leading  cities. 
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The  Evolution  of  a Va.st  Industry 

By  Charles  Win&ns 

Chapter  VI 

e-dabli*.hed  lh«*ir  outpost  plants  there  has  been  an  immediate  jump 
in  agricultural-land  values  for  hundreds  of  mil***  around.  Each  of 
these  outpost*  mr.mi  u nearer  market  and  less  freight  charges 
fur  corn-fed  lixe  xbirk.  It  meant.  too,  a market  that  waa  constant 
all  tin*  year  around.  It  brought  nearer  und  nearer  to  the  farmer's 
door  a buyer  with  ready  cash  in  his  hand  for  all  the  live  stock  the 
(uriner  was  aide  to  deliver.  Furthermore,  the  settling  down  in 
any  community  of  a llnck  of  these  |uu-king-hou*e  plants  meant  that 
community's  prosperity,  immediate  and  eerlain. 

SL  Joseph.  Mo.,  1*  an  instance  of  tlii*.  St.  Joseph  was  languishing 
la-fun*  the  |»aekiiig-hoii*e  plants  i-ante  there.  Kansas  City  had  had 
stock -yards  and  packing  houses  for  years,  and.  lairring  a " (room  " 
setback  or  two.  Kansas  t'ilv  had  forged  ahead  amazingly'.  There 
had  la-en  spasmodic  efforts  to  establish  pucking-house  industries 
in  St.  doM-pli.  hul  until  -lohn  Ihmovun  took  hold  of  the  matter  the 
efforts  had  coinr  to  little  or  nothing.  Donovan  was  a man  with 
even  more  than  the  average  liberal  allowance  of  Western  "go"  in 
him.  lie  saw  that  St.  Joseph  had  the  gengraphii-nl  situation,  and 
that  it  had  the  country  to  draw  from,  to  make  it  a flourishing 
packing- house  centre.  With  these  advantages.  Donovan  could  not  see 
why  St.  Joe  should  not  ta*  such  a centre  as  well  as  Kansas  City. 

lint  to  In-  a big  |M(cking-hoii-e  centre  meant  to  have  the  log 
parking-hoiist-s.  Tlu-ri*  wen-  little  |«rking-hoM*c»  in  St.  Josi-ph,  but 
a enminiliiity  that  expected  to  keep  abreast  of  comitrlilixr  com- 

muni  ties,  with  all  that  that  is  in  the  hustling  Middlr  West. 

must  put  little  tilings  behind  it  ami  broaden  out  to  the  big  seale 
on  which  the  country  was  then  doing  its  business.  Concerns  like 
Swift  A:  Company  either  had  to  expand  as  the  country  ex- 
pa tided  or  sin  ink  lock  to  |»arochiMl  dimensions.  This  expansion 
iinil  meant  the  use  of  more  and  more  capital.  In  for  ex- 

ample, ten  years  after  ft.  F.  Swift  urrixed  in  Chicago,  Swift  A 
Company  been  me  a corporation  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  with  a eupital  stock  of  93110,0011,  Prior  to  that  it  had 
been  a series  of  partnership*  The  question  of  raising  money  to 
meet  the  broader  and  broader  lilies  which  competition  was  taking 
on  was  often  a serious  one 

And  it  was  simply  a question  of  meeting  those  broader  competitive 
limn  or  going  back  to  a rear  rank  in  the  business.  So  a good 
deal  of  (i.  H.  Swift's  store  of  energy  and  sagacity  had  hern  de- 
voted to  what  hr  called  " hiring”  money.  He  always  made  a dis- 
tinction between  borrowing  and  " hiring  " money.  He  never  bor- 
rowed money  for  bis  business,  lie  '*  hired  " it — paid  it  wag*-*  ami 
mode  it  work.  Itut  there  was  sometimes  n scarcity  of  that 
kind  of  labor  in  the  market.  Swift's  demands  for  it,  more- 
over, were  on  a larger  and  laigcr  scale  as  the  exigencies  arose 
incidental  to  keeping  pine  with  the  broadening  dimensions  on 
which  the  business  of  the  country  was  being  done.  It  became 
necessary,  in  a word,  to  ” hire  " an  much  money  to  transact  business, 
that  the  creation  of  a stock  com  puny  followed  us  a natural  sequence. 

In  less  than  two  years  after  the  Swift  A Company  corporation 
was  formed,  with  its  capital  stock  of  *.'M)0.CKM>.  its  business  had 
bo  grown,  and  competitive  expansion  had  so  far  developed,  that 
still  more  money  had  to  be  thrown  into  the  hopper  in  order  to 

impulse  in  this  Middle 
West  rant  re.  meet  in 
their  respective  east- 
ward and  westward 
movements.  Out  of  the 
*20  lt.irnstable  lleifei 
transaction  then*  bail 
grown  u business  which 
girdled  the  earth. 

And  always  it  i»  to 
In-  borne  in  mind  that 
this  particular  business 
of  Swift  A Company's 
is  only  an  illustrative 
example — only  a nnil 
of  eonvenient  size  to 
consider  in  trying  to 
get  mine  concept  ion  of 
the  origin  and  growth 
••f  that  vast  American 
indu-tiy  of  which  its 
own  origin  ami  growth 
are  typical.  There  is 
still  another  chapter  of 
incidental  growth 
around  this  industry  as 
magnificent  in  its  scope 
as  the  growth  of  the  in 
dustrv  itself.  In  the 
evolution  of  the  (•iiint 
West  the  Meat  Indus- 
try. with  all  tile  va*t  i 
it  has  given  ri«e.  bus 
factor*  t orn  is  king  j 
-ini  Corn  is  king  is  I 
numerous  millpetiloi*  of 
luilid  in  the  mi  it  lu  ll  ha- 
high  a-  !*|!U  |ier  acre, 
and  ?I7.'»  |«er  acre.  Wild 


I ini'  of  I ‘In  nt.  No.  St.  Joseph 


ind  far  - reaching  activities  to  which 
Ih-i-ii  one  of  the  most  important 
u*l  now.  for  instance,  and  the  ren- 
lei-miM-  Swift  A Company  and  the 
Swift  A Cniiipaiiv  lwv«-  made  it  so. 
. Im-i-ii  mi|i I within  a few  iimnilis  at  as 
\ fair  price  is  from  SltHI  to  !*|U0 
lexer  the  great  packing  concerns  have 


grind  out  a sufficiency  of  return  on  the  smaller  and  smaller  mar- 
gin of  profit  From  time  to  time,  after  Ifcraniber.  I.Hjtn.  when 
the  capital  stock  was  rais.sl  from  Jf:«H».iM»ii  to  *3.0011.000,  still 
further  increases  were  made  until  the  final  jump  from  $23,000,000 
to  tin-  present  paid-in  capital  stia-k  of  $:t3.otlO.OOU  was  reached 
in  January.  lint*. 

Now.  John  Donovan  saw  well  enough  that  if  St.  Joseph  were  ever 
to  develop  into  the  great  pat  king  centre  xvhicli  meant  so  mneh  for  it* 


K dmard-M  car.  run  only 
in  wintix  and  loaded  under 
the  personal  superintendence 
of  ti.  F.  Swift  himself,  be- 
ewine  in  due  time  trains  of 
refrigerator-cars*  rim  winter 
and  summer.  The  personal 
-iipervisioii  of  ti.  F.  Swift 
iN-eume  the  supervision  of  a 
department  of  the  Swift  A 
Company  concern.  Follow- 
ing the  refrigerator-car  came 
I h«-  refrigerator  • stcuimdiip. 
The  expansion,  under  diffi- 
culties und  in  face  of  strong 
opposition,  of  the  consump- 
tion of  Western  dre«*M*d 
la-ef  ill  the  Fn*tern  States 
was  followed  by  the  ex- 
pansion. under  still  greater  difficulties  .md  in  the  face  of  still 
stronger  opposition,  of  American  dressed -beef  consumption  in 
f iieat  Hr ita in  and  Continental  Europe. 

Ami  while  the  American  meat  industry  xxas  thus  moving  c*«t- 
xvard  ill  a wave  of  greater  and  gin* ter  weight  and  volume.  it  was 
moving  westward  with  cnrrespnnOing  growth.  As  the  facilities 
ami  field  ol  distribution  expanded  in  one  direction,  the  facilities 
ami  liehl  of  onNliu-tion  rxpandisl  in  the  other.  Chicago  xxas  at 
one  time  close  up  to  the  Isirdcr*  of  the  euttb-groxs  ing  country. 
Hut  the  cattle-growing  country  went  farther  and  farther  xvest- 
xxmd.  The  pucking-lmuM-s  billowed  the  cattle.  Chicago  remained 
utnl  still  remains  the  greatest  of  all  the  cattlr- markets,  just  u« 
the  Chicago  packing  Ionise  plants  still  remain  by  many  volumes  the 
largest  of  all  in  ilieir  operations.  Hut  enormous  plants,  radiating 
front  Chicago.  Imxe  grown  up  along  an  advancing  frontier  of  H.KM) 
miles  north  and  south  extent. 

The  great  Chiengn  enneem*  still  keep  in  elo»i*  touch  with  the 
westward  innxrmrnt  of  cattle.  Swift  & Company  alone  established 
branches  in  Kun-st*  Citx.  in  Oinahu.  in  St.  lamia,  in  St.  Joseph, 
in  St.  Paul,  and  in  Fort  Worth.  Texas. 

Ami  the  expansion  westward  wa.u  not  routined  to  the  widening 
of  production  ureas  only.  Refrigerator-car*  began  moving  toxvards 
the  Western  seaboard  as  well  js  towards  the  Kustern.  The  pro- 
duction of  pirkled  meats  was  growing  all  this  time  just  us  the 
trade  in  refrigerated  Iresh  menl«  was  groxviug.  Markets  in  the 
Orient  were  opened  up.  One  after  another  Swift  A Company  estab- 
lished distributing  agencies  for  the  now  great  variety  of  its  wares 
in  Tokio.  in  Osaka,  in  Shanghai,  in  Hongkong,  in  Manila,  in 
Singapore,  and,  still  nearer  home,  in  Honolulu.  Instead  of  being 
the  source  of  a sxvelling  stream  of  output  flnxving  in  one  direction, 
eastwurd,  the  great  Swift  plants  in  the  Middle  West  became  a 
distributing  centre  for  the  Hast,  West,  North,  and  South.  Their 
wares  are  lloxving  steadily  across  the  Pueitic  just  us  they  are  a e rose 
the  Atlantic.  The  txvo  xv.ives  of  commerce,  having  their  initial 
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St.  Louis.  although  both  of  thrm  wpt*  in  the  field  be- 
fore Kansas  City,  are  now  far  behind  both  Kansas 
t’itv  uml  Omaha.  In  all  of  these  cities  the  hiisim-** 
hnd  itH  beginning  in  the  pickled-meat  era. 

Hut  it  was  the  refrigerator-car  era  whieti  not  only 
brought  the  cities  to  their  enormous  volume  of  out- 
put. hut  which  brought  other  ritie*  of  the  Went  into 
the  field.  Cedar  ILtpid*.  Do*  Monies.  Sioux  City,  and 
Fort  Worth  all  owe  their  development  as  parking 
entire*  to  the  refrigerator-car.  to  introduce  which  (J. 
F.  Swift  had  to  exert  hi  much  energy  and  to  overcome, 
no  many  obstacle*.  The  migration  of  live-*lot-k  pro- 
duet  ion  to  the  \Ve*t  wan  inevitable.  ju*t  a*  wan  the 
migration  of  all  the  great  agricultural  industries.  In 
creased  imputation  in  the  East,  increased  demand  for 
meat  in  the  Eastern  States  coincident  with  decreased 
meat  production  there  where  manufacturing  was  so 
largely  taking  the  place  of  agriculture — all  thi*  could 
have  but  one  effect,  tin  the  va*t  grazing-laml*  of  the 
West  and  the  rich  Mississippi  Valley  corn-growing 
lands  was  thrown  tlte  burden  of  producing  the  coun- 
try’s beef,  pork,  and  mutton.  It.  of  course,  spelled 
prosperity  for  the  Western  farmer,  hut  the  prosperity 
that  came  from  shipping  live  stock  to  n market  nearly 
2000  miles  away,  with  two  or  three  buyers  and  sellers 
to  make  a profit  on  it  la-fore  it  was  turned  into  meat, 
was  but  small  compared  with  the  profit  of  selling 
it  to  the  meat-producer  in  a market  brought  ns 
near  as  |m*sihle  to  the  farmer’s  door.  That  did  not 
come  about  until  the  era  of  the  refrigerator  car  came 
in.  That  era  was  in  reality  a revolution.  It  spread 
centres  of  prosperity  throughout  all  the  Middle  West. 
Quick  sales  in  near -by  markets  kept  the  Western  farms  irrigated 
with  constantly  flowing  streams  of  money — money-streams  that 
ranged  in  size  from  the  good-sized  rivers  that  tame  to  the  mini 
feeding  1 5,000  or  more  head  of  cattle  every  year,  down  to  the 
little  rivulets  that  went  to  the  small  farmer  with  his  dozen  or  wo 
of  steer*  ami  dozen  or  si  of  *wine.  AH  this,  or,  ut  nil  events,  a 
vast  portion  of  it,  came  from  the  stubborn  fight  («.  F.  Swift  and 
others  put  up  to  get  railroads  to  carry  dressed  beef  to  the  Kastcrn 
market,  and  to  bent  down  the  Ka*tcrn  prejudice  against  it  when 
it  got  there! 

They  Hnd  a good  deal  of  fault  with  the  big  parking-house*  of 
to-duy  and  their  methods,  hut  the  |icnplc  of  the  Middle  West,  if  they 
will  study  the  account  carefully,  must  surely  find  a goodly  (011111111 
of  figures  to  represent  a debt  which  they  justly  and  fairly  owe  to 
these  big  concern*.  It  look  men  Imill  on  the  broad  lines  of  (. 1 . F. 
Swift  to  evolve  a mechanism  of  commerce  big  enough  to  meet  the 
country's  cxiumsive  possibilities  in  the  way  of  demand  with  a 
correspondingly  vast  expansion  in  the  sources  of  supply.  If  Swift 
ft  Company  grew  to  enormous  dimensions.  so  did  the  raw-material 
producing  business  grow  to  enormous  dimensions  and  to  enormou* 
wealth  likewise.  It  is  hardly  loo  much  to  say  that  an  over- 
whelming prc|Mjiiderance  of  the  tremendous  energy  output 
which  has  built  up  the  great  agricultural  empire  of  the  Middle 
West  in  hi  short  a stretch  of  years,  had  its  origin  in  the  forces 
hack  of  such  concerns  as  that  which  ti.  F.  Swift  created,  and  that 
that  energy  owe*  it*  persistence  and  vitality  to  the  persistence  and 
vitality  of  those  same  forces. 

To  be  Continued. 
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prosperity  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  Niirroimding  country,  it 
inu*l  have  the  big  packing  concern*  there,  and  not  depend  on  the 
little  ones.  So  ifcmovan  went  to  t’liieago  and  had  a talk  with 
Cl.  F.  Swift.  That  was  in  189ft.  Swift  ft  Company  was  then 
lapitulizcd  for  $l.*i,lMM)J>00.  It*  business  was  right  abreast 
of  the  business  expansion  of  the  country.  The  country  was 
just  starting  on  the  tremendous  rush  ahead  which  it  began 
under  the  administration  of  President  McKinley,  and  has  kept 
up  until  this  day.  Hut  <•.  F.  Swift,  when  Donovan  talked  lo  him 
1 lie  first  time,  was  not  *o  sure  about  St.  Joseph  as  Donovan 
was.  Swift  was  branching  out.  as  hi*  competitors  were,  in  oilier 
directions.  He  was  looking  for  new  fields,  but  he  had  never  given 
much  attention  to  the  claims  of  St.  Joseph.  The  most  that 
Donovan  could  get  from  him  was  a promise  that  lie  would 
go  down  and  look  St.  Joseph  over,  lie  didn't  go,  and  Donovan 
went  after  him  again,  and  still  again,  until  at  last  his  persistence 
won. 

looking  over  St,  Joseph  ns  a ritv  i*  one  thing,  and  looking  it  over 
as  a prospective  packing-house  site  is  another.  I sinking  St.  Joseph 
over  on  the  latter  hn*i*  means  looking  over  the  country  for  a hun- 
dred or  two  hundred  miles  around  it.  That  is  precisely  what  (».  F. 
Swift  did — drove  in  a road-wagon  for  days  and  days  in  all  direc- 
tions. examined  the  ipiality  of  the  soil,  got  fuels  and  figures  alioiit 
corn  product  ion.  studied  the  tran*|iortution  facilities,  made  minute 
im|uirii-s  as  to  the  character  of  the  farming  |Hipulation  in  the  mat- 
ter of  industry  and  thrift.  latnd  waa  then  selling  in  the  territory 
which  Swift  looked  over  at  from  *M<*  to  WO  per  acre.  It  ia  now 
selling  at  from  $80  to  $100  per  acre,  and  this  jump  upward  in  the 
nine  years  is  largely  because  II.  F.  Swift,  in 
that  journey  of  days  that  he  made  with  Don- 
ovan. became  convinced  that  Donovan  was  right 
— that  St.  Joseph  was  a good  parking-house 
centre.  Swift  ft  Company  went  to  St.  Joseph. 

It  put  up  a plant  there  covering  111  acres  of 
land  and  occupying  5*4  acres  of  buildings  and 
22  acres  of  floor  space. 

Then  thing*  la-gun  to  hum  in  St.  Joseph. 

Other  concerns  cam*  there.  The  advent  of 
the  packing  industry  on  a broad  scale  meant 
the  transformation  of  a city  of  sluggish  life, 
dependent  solely  upon  its  advantage*  a*  a whole 
saling  mercantile  centre — advantages  which 
were  being  rapidly  eclipsed  1>y  its  lively  rival. 

Kansas  City — into  a stirring,  progressive  town 
with  a fast -increasing  population  and  an  in- 
herent vitality  nf  its  own.  Take  the  packing  in- 
dustry away  Ironi  St.  Joseph  to-day,  and  St. 

Joseph  would  relapse  into  xliiinlx-r  once  more, 
unless  the  new  life  that  that  industry  lias  put 
into  all  its  method*  reached  out  and  dragged 
something  in  to  take  the  place  of  what  was  lost. 

And  ns  it  wa*  with  St.  Joseph,  so  it  ha*  lw-en 
with  all  the  other  communitir*  of  the  Middle 
West  where  the  puck ing- house  industry,  on  the 
large  scale  which  ha*  now  become  essential  to 
its  successful  operation*,  has  beet:  established. 

There  have  been  two  eras  in  the  evolution  of  this 
industry — the  era  of  pickled  meats,  such  a* 
ham*,  pork  product*  generally,  and  suited  beef: 
and  then,  after  that,  the  era  of  the  refrigerator 
car.  Even  during  the  first  era.  the  era  of 
pieklrd  meats,  the  cv-ntre  of  production  began  at 
an  rnrly  date  to  shift  to  thr  West  The  su- 
premacy was  first  with  Cincinnati,  hut  it  shifted 
to  Chicago  in  the  early  sixties,  and  it  still  re 
mains  there.  Kansas  Cilv  now  hold*  second 
place,  although  Kun*a*  City’s  output  i*  only 
aim  tit  half  that  of  Chicago.  St.  lami*  and  East 
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EOOKIXti  back  at  the  event,  after  nil  them  ream, 
one  in  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  tin*  tree 
wax  nn  I'VYrvday  evergreen.  Not  overly  large, 
or  it  could  not  have  hwn  taken  through  the 
front  door*  of  the  church.  The  church  still 
stands,  and  the  double  doorway  is  there — dimin- 
ffl  ixlieil,  shrunken,  attenuated.  Where  is  the  wide 

I®  and  lofty  porta  I of  long  ago?  It  has  shrivelled 

even  as  the  town  of  Antioch  has  shrivelled.  And  yet  the  Business 
Men**  Improvement  Association  insists  that  the  town  has  grown 
at  an  nina/ing  clip,  and  points  to  the  new  hub  and  spoke  factory 
as  l.neking  up  the  claim. 

When  the  tree  was  brought  in  Antioch  was  geographical  centre 
of  the  universe.  The  «un  rose  out  of  Wildcrwn’s  coni- held  anil 
*«*t  about  a mile  beyond  Hutton's  hay-press.  The  lirst  faint  rum- 
blings of  Christmas  joy  were  heard  almost  as  soon  a*  the  com- 
munity had  recovered  from  the  gorge  practised  under  the  name  nf\. 
Thanksgiving.  To  arouse  a preliminary  excitement  the  drug- 
gist, began  to  exhibit  in  their  windows  silvcr-lsmud  combs  and 
brushes.  New  slock,  supposedly,  hut  we  rcincmhered  some  of 
the  old  favorites  of  tin*  vear  before — lienutifiil,  hut  too  expensive 
for  Antioch,  even  at  the  most  reckless  season. 

Another  early  symptom  was  tile  inflammatory  development  of 
religion*  sentiment  among  the  very  young.  On  the  first  Sunday 
in  December  the  infant  cl«»*  hail  spread  hrvond  the  usual  limit 
of  four  long  benches  and  filled  not  less  than  six.  The  other  classes, 
except  Brother  Sharplcy's  mature  Bible  class,  over  in  the  corner, 
showed  the  same  growth  of  interest  in  lessons  to  hr  derived  from 
the  Scriptures.  Carrie  Purvis,  who  was  secretary,  read  in  lie*; 
report  that  the  attendance  hud  increased  in  two  week*  from  1 lo 
to  |:l.v  'rile  McCabe  children,  four  in  number,  had  been  reclaimed 
after  many  months  of  absence,  nod  were  on  hand,  scrubbed  to  a 
soapy  pallor  and  strangled  with  ribbon*.  No  less  than  a down 
boys  from  the  sawmill  settlement  f border  • land  of  civilization} 
hud  enrolled  thcm*elvi*s,  and  were  simulating  an  interest  in  the 
Bed  Sea  episode.  Instead  of  hunting  rabbits  both  morning  and 
afternoon,  they  were  doing  all  their  hunting  in  the  morning,  and 
in  I lie  afternoon  were  ranged  along  the  front  row  of  Mi**  Gun- 
ning’s  class,  the  first  one  north  of  the  stove. 

.lames  Bu/wcll  was  super inti-ndeiit  of  the  Sunday-school  ami 
had  las*n  for  many  year*.  Before  each  annual  election  of  officer* 
he  declared  himself  not  a candidate.  After  being  waited  upon 
by  a representative  committee  and  fold  that  he  ami  he  alone  could 
manage  the  school,  lie  reconsidered  and  promised  to  serve  for 
just  one  mole  term.  Mr.  Bu/wcll  wan  a product  of  Antioch.  The 
supreme  t*st  of  worth  i»  to  nttaiu  eminence  in  a town  where 


one  was  known  a*  a boy.  James  Biizwi-ll  had  done  this.  When 
he  was  but  eighteen  years  of  age  he  hud  a full  growth  of  beard, 
and  was  bookkeeper  m Dalton's  general  store.  When  he  was 
twenty-two  the  nomination  for  town  clerk  rame  to  him.  unsought. 
It  was  -lames  Bu/wcll  wlm,  .it.  funeral*,  walked  ahead  of  the  pnll- 
I sillers  and  ordered  up  the  livery  rigs  for  the  mourners,  lly  the 
process  of  iiuturul  selection  he  ticca  me  secretary  of  every  Re- 
publican convention  held  in  the  township  of  Antioch.  Aliout  this 
time  every  man  of  pious  disposition  who  wore  whiskers  was  an 
ardent  Republican. 

Mrs.  Hu/well  had  been  a Humphrey.  The  Humphrey  tribe  went 
West  just  in  time  to  meet  the  grasshoppers  in  Kansas,  but  Mrs. 
Bu/.well  remained  Lo  teach  a du*s  of  girls  in  the  Sunday-school. 
Some  people  used  to  hint  around  that  the  Uuxwcll*  had  alto- 
gether too  milch  " sav  " in  the  running  of  the  Sunday-school. 

It  was — it  must  nave  been — the  first  Sunday  in  December. 
After  the  infant  class  had  trooped  back  from  the  L in  which  the 
prayer-meetings  were  held  on  Wednesday  evenings  and  the  assem- 
blage bad  sung  “Shall  we  gather  at  the  river?”  Mr.  Burwell,  mov- 
ing over  the  ingrain  car|iel  with  u catlike  tread,  came  to  the  front 
of  the  platform  and  beamed  upon  the  resiles*  eomininy.  He  car- 
ried a lesson  leaf,  which  he  continued  to  roll  and  unroll  a*  he 
spoke. 

’*  Can  any  of  you  littul  boys  or  girls  tell  me  wlmt  day  is  com- 
ing soon!”  he  asked.  “No.  don't  say  it  yet;  just  hold  up  your 
hands.” 

Immediately  the  air  seemed  to  coagulate  with  wriggling  fin- 
gers. Superintendent  Bucwell  smiled  benignly. 

"Now,  then,  whut  is  the  day?" 

Grand  chorus:  “ ChrhMMus*!" 

•‘That's  right  children,  ''lirislinn*  is  coming,  and — that  will 
• lo."  (This  to  the  eight  or  ten  who  still  hud  their  hand*  up.} 
“ Christmas  is  coming,  and  in  accordance  with  our  usual  custom 
we  are  to  have  a Christinas  tree."  f Profound  sensation,  as  if  all 
of  them  had  not  known!  A growing  murmur  of  excitement  and 
sawmill  boy*  arising,  only  to  be  pulled  hack  into  their  places,} 
“ Yes.  we  are  going  to  have  a tree,  and  niebbe  old  Santy  will  lie 
with  us.  if  Weighing  is  giHMl."  (General  laughter,  affecting  even 
the  Bible  class.  Smothered  comment*  of  a sceptical  nature  from 
the  older  hoys.)  “ We  have  held  a teachers*  meeting  and  ap|iointed 
committee*  to  look  after  the  work.  I want  to  *wy  that  Squire 
Shurpley  ha*  promised  ua  a tree.  That'*  right.  Squire,  ain't  it?" 

Squire  Sharplev  (rising l:  “You  can  have  the  biggest  tree  on 
the  place." 

During  the  *pu*in  of  laughter  which  greeted  this  speech  the 
(Continued  cm  j>o<fe  30.) 
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A DIFFERENT  CLIMATE 


“California  the  Coast  Country,"  “Wayside  Notes  Along  the  Sunset  Route," 
“California  South  of  Tehachapi,”  “California  San  Joaquin  Valley," 

“Kings  River  Canyon,"  “Yoscmite  Valley," 

“Sacramento  Valley," 

Are  beautifully  illustrated  books  and  tell  in  text  and  picture  of  the  many  advantages 
and  inducements  which  California  and  the  Pacific  Coast  offer  to  Tourist  and  Settler 
as  well.  Send  postage  for  them. 
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f Cun  tin  nr d front  /mi  i/r  id./ 

Squire  settled  liui-k  into  hi*  eornejr  nest.  feeling  that  he  luul  BliMml 
il  in  not  l*-ing  a platform  entertainer. 

Superintendent  lluiwell:  “ I will  now  cull  on  the  secretary  to 
read  tlie  committee*.” 

Carrie  I’urvi*.  in  a voice  quavering  with  emotion,  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Committee  to  get  the  Tree — Ezra  Bliss. 

Committee  on  Putting  the  Tree  in  Place — Sherman  William*, 
Gil  Thornton. 

Committee  on  Decorating  Tree  — Mr*.  .Inme*  Buzwell,  Mr*. 
Arthur  Howld*.  Carrie  Purvis,  Clara  and  Minnie  Hutton,  Schuyler 
Colfax  Buck  ley,  and  Clement  Hawkins. 

Committee  on  Putting  Presents  on  the  Tree — Oliver  Dodson, 
Chad  Graves,  Joseph  Heffenberger,  Maude  Williamson,  and  Mr*. 
Ephraim  Chisolm. 

Committee  on  Programme — Superintendent  Bu/.well.  Mrs.  B.  F. 
Bu<k ley.  Mrs.  Kiln  Wileon.  Serrpt*  Nebeker,  and  Elmer  Crane. 

Committee  on  Distributing  Presents— Captain  (•.  \V.  Halsey. 
Wilson  Batehelder.  Frank  Itnwlri*.  Juanita  Simlson,  nnd  Kiuma 
Thornton. 

Executive  Committee — Super intendent  Buzwell.  Gideon  Welborn, 
Captain  G.  W.  Hulsey,  and  the  Rev.  Ernest  Riddle. 

Every  year  these  pimderous  mm  mil  lees  were 
named.  and  yet  their  puhlirution  deceived  no  one. 
for  it  was  known  that  Ezra  Blis*  would  get.  the 
tree  and  put  it  where  it  belonged,  while  the  Buz- 
wells  would  absolutely  boss  all  the  subsequent 
ceremonies. 

Of  course  no  one  but  " Cap  ” Halsey  could  rail 
off  the  presents.  He  hud  a deep  cavalry  voice 
with  a sandpaper  rnsp  to  il — the  kind  of  u voice, 
every  boy  imugined,  that  General  Phil  Sheridan 
hrouglit  with  him  on  the  day  tlint  he  rode  down 
from  Winchester,  twenty  miles  away.  “Cap” 
llalscy  hud  been  in  the  Legislature:  also  in  the 
army — n lieutenant.  Soon  after  the  suspension 
of  hostilities  he  was  nude  a enptain  bv  general 
consent.  Although  he  never  went  to  Sunday- 
school,  and  was,  in  fuel,  a worldly  man,  Icing 
an  auctioneer  of  wide  repute  and  profane  a renin 
plisbmcnt*.  he  was  «o  public-spirited  and  vocally 
impressive  that  the  public  overlooked  his  shining 
faults.  For  instance,  usually  he  returned  from 
n soldiers’  reunion  with  his  sword  hanging  from 
the  small  of  his  Inck. 

It  was  likewise  known,  weeks  in  advance,  that 
Ezra  Bliss  would  bring  in  the  tree. 

At  least  ten  day*  In-fore  Christmas  the  com- 
mittee on  de*s«rating  the  tres-  met  at  Mrs.  Buz- 
wrell's  to  string  pop-corn  and  make  the  candy 
sack*.  Each  sack  was  made  of  a wiry  mosquito- 
liar  or  netting — fashioned  rudely  into  tlie  s|ia|»e 
of  a stocking — and  when  ready  to  he  put  on  the 
tree  contained  «nme  four  ounces  of  mixed  randy 
of  the  most  deadly  color*.  Each  child  who  hud 
Is-en  enrolled  for  three  weeks  preceding  Christ 
mas  was  entitled  to  one  sack  of  this  flowery  sweet 
ness  mid  one  medium-si/ed  orange.  Tin-  pup  -corn 
strung  on  threads  was  meiint  t<t  Is-  merely  deco- 
rative. although  il  was  told,  one  jmr,  I hat  the 
sawmill  boys  liad  pulled  down  iilsiut  a hundred 
yards  of  it  and  eaten  it.  threads  and  nil. 

Tln-se  preliminaries  relating  1o  candy  - suck - 


pop-corn,  and  cornucopias  did  not  hold  any  burn- 
ing interest  for  “ us  boys,”  lerauw  we  were 
barred  from  the  nemUoeial  doings  at  the  Buz- 
well house.  Hut  when  Ez  Bliss  brought  in  the 
tree,  thut  was  when  wc  began  active  euu|ier*tion. 

No  doubt  every  town  of  the  Antioch  description 
has  an  Ezra  Bliss.  He  was  the  luminous  figure 
in  every  undertaking  of  a quasi-public  character 
that  called  for  physical  exertion.  Buzwell  com- 
manded the  mums  of  intellect  and  spirituality, 
Bli*s  did  the  heavy  lifting,  and  asked  for  no  re- 
ward except  the  word  of  approval. 

Four  days  la-fore  Christ  mas  came  a lazy  snow- 
fall— big  cottony  Hakes — that  blotted  out  the 
black  roadways  and  pine  sidewalk*  ami  made  the 
lane  out.  to  Squire  Sharplry's  an  unbroken  trail 
of  the  very  white*!  kind  of  white.  When  the 
snow  came  we  knew  thut  Ezra  would  get  out  his 
-led.  It  really  is  a good  deal  more  Christmas 
like  to  have  the  tree  brought  in  by  sled.  Ezra 
had  a long -wiiisleri  “jumper"  Ilia*  he  had  made 
all  hy  himself,  using  two  saplings  for  the  run- 
ners. On  winter  evening*  he  would  take  the 
young  people  over  to  Marvin  Junction  for  an 
oyster  *up|M-r.  and  keep  them  out  until  nearly 
midnight.  N'o  one  ever  heard  of  hi*  charging 
for  this  nervier.  That  was  the  trouble  with  Ezra. 
He  had  mi  hu*inrs*  gumption.  Hu*y  the  year 
round — could  turn  hie  hand  to  anything  and 
never  appeared  to  lie  extravagant — and  yet  it 
was  common  talk  that  even  his  team  of  liny 
horses  was  mortgaged  to  old  man  Rand  of  the 
Suite  Hank.  They  couldn't  have  a burn -raising, 
hog  killing,  or  sheep-shearing  within  live  mile* 
of  town  mill-**  Ezra  Bliss  was  there  to  superin- 
tend and  brighten  the  occasion  with  rays  of  ex- 
pert knowledge.  He  was  a famous  hand  at  locating  ” vein*  " of 
water,  far  underground,  by  means  of  a forkeil  twig  of  hazel.  Did 
it  for  the  mere  fun  of  the  thing  and  to  prove  that  he  knew  how. 
He  could  feed  a threshing-machine,  do  rough  carpentering,  paint 
a little,  was  considered  an  excellent  nur«e.  and  they  always  sent 
for  him  to  sit  up  with  the  dead. 

Clearly  there  was  hut  one  man  in  Antioch  qualified  to  bring  in 
the  tree,  nnd  that  inun  was  Ezra  Bliss. 

It  being  reported  that  he  would  go  after  the  tree  on  Tuesday 
morning,  u few  of  ns  strolled  up  the  alley  toward  his  " I tarn  " on 
Monday  afternoon,  nnd  found  him  oiling  a set  of  harness. 

" Are  you  goiu*  after  the  tree  to-morrow,  Mr.  Bliss!”  n*ked 
Grant  Williams. 

The  “Mr.  Bliss”  was  an  unusual  honor,  but  he  knew  what 
ulterior  motive  prompted  this  politeness. 

**  May — and  then  agin  may  not,"  he  replied,  without  looking 
up  from  hi*  work. 

“ We’re  goiu’  with  you,"  wild  Philip  Sheridan  Billings,  timidly. 
It  was  more  of  a feeler  than  an  out-and-out  eontident  declaration. 

“ Mebbe  S«u ire  Sliarplry  don’t  want  a pack  of  boys  tearin’ 
around  his  place,"  said  Ezra  a*  he  poured  some  of  the  black  oil 
into  the  bowl  of  bis  hand. 

(Continued  on  pope  S2.J 
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tj  The  high  reputation  acquired  by  THE 
SMART  SET  MAGAZINE  places  it  in 
the  front  rank  among  periodical  publications. 
^ Its  inauguration  marked  an  era  in  the  history 
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The  success  it  has  achieved  is  a public 
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TION, THE  BEST  POETRY.  THE 
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•A  In  the  coming  year,  1906,  THE  SMART 
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product  of  the  greatest  living  writers  of 
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(Continued  front  jMffe  7.) 

Hu's  the  most  dangerous  I ever  sw,"  said  Hill,  and  by  that  time 
Hill  wax  so  near  busted  with  hi*.  laughing  Ur  war.  purple:  “and 
what  iiiukc*  him  Kiirh  a |iurticular  holy  terror  i*  hi-  pun  dis- 
guised!" And  then— clinking  ho  Ur  could  hardly  *|»cnk  plain — Hill 
whipped  round  to  the  little  Mrximi  and  mv*  to  him:  " tJH  your 
disguise  olT  of  you.  you  murder*onie  critter,  tint  it  off.  I mv,  and 
give  these  gentlemen  a look  at  tin*  tcrrihlc  wicked  face  of  you — 
la-fore  you  and  that  telegraph-pole  gets  to  l*-ing  friend*!" 

Ami  then  the  little  Mexican  switched  his  lug  black  U-ard  otr  — 
and  right  Hiuack  llu-re  before  us  wax  the  Sage-hru*li  Hen!  You 
never  lu-ard  xuch  • yell  a*  the  hoys  give  in  nil  your  born  day*! 

And  you  never  in  all  your  born  day*  *aw  Midi  goings-on  a*  then* 
was  that  night  at  the  Forest  Queen'  Kverybotly  in  Palomita*  was 
right  there.  The  other  hunk*  and  liars  hadn't  u soul  left  in  'em 
luit  the  dealer*  and  the  drink-slingcr* — and  they,  mu  having  noth- 
ing to  do  at  home.  ju*t  *hut  up  *liop  uinl  tone  ulung  tun.  All 
the  girl*  from  all  the  daiu-e  hull*  <hownl  up.  Ihr  lien  being  mil 
down  popular  with  'em— which  told  well  for  her— and  they  want- 
ing to  Ms-  the  fun.  Cherry  happened  to  la*  down  from  his  ranch 
that  night:  and  Becker  got  wind  of  what  was  up  utid  footed  it 
aero**  from  Santu  Cruz  do  la  ('aflada : and  word  was  sent  to  the 
Klliogcii  hi  others — they  were  real  clever  young  fellow*,  them  two 
(Germans — and  over  they  come  u-kiting  on  their  hiickhoard  from  San 
.loan,  I guess  it  was  uhout  the  biggest  jam  lltc  Forest  Queen  ever  liud. 

Hart's  nephew  was  the  only  one  mound  the  place*  who  hung 
liaek  a little,  hut  he  got  there  all  right  dicing  lislu-d  out  of  an  empty 
lloiir-liarrel,  where  he'd  hid  under  tile  counter  in  h»*  uncle's  store, 


and  brought  along  hv  the  invitation  committee  sent  to  look  for  him, 
nil  dnhlM*d  over  with  Hour. 

Some  thought  the  way  they  used  Hurt’s  nephew  that  night  wan 
just  u little  mite  loo  hard  lincH — lie  not  l**ing  let  to  have  ns  much 
a*  a single  drink  in  him.  and  *o  kept  plunih  *ol**r  while  the  Hen 
give  him  lii*  medieine;  hut  nil  hands  allowed — after  his  sassy 
talk  to  her — he  didn't  get  no  morv'n  she'd  a right  to  give.  She 
ju*t  went  at  him  like  a blister,  the  lien  did:  and  she  blistered  him 
worse  because  she  did  it  in  her  own  funny  way — telling  him  she 
did  just  dole  on  stage-driver*,  ami  if  lie  rcullv  wanted  to  please 
her  he'd  take  Hill'*  joh  regular:  and  leading  the  boy*  up  to  him 
and  introducing  him.  ladylike.  as  “the  hold  up  hero":  and  asking 
him  to  please  to  tell  li-r  all  about  that  fourteen-foot  road-agent  he'd 
killed:  and  just  rubbing  the  whole  thing  in  on  him  every  way  she 
knew  how.  Before  the  Hen  got  done  with  him  he  was  uhout  the 
sickest  man.  Hart's  nephew  was.  you  ever  see!  But  I guess  it 
learned  him  cpiite  a little  about  how.  when  he  lulkcd  to  ladies,  he'd 
lietter  In*  polite. 

Fun  wasn't  no  name  that  night  for  the  Hen!  She  kept  on 
wearing  her  .Mexican  clothes,  and  she  did  look  real  down  cute  in 
'em-  ami  she'd  got  a god-forsaken  old  rusty  pepper-lxix  six  shooter 
from  somewhere,  and  went  nourishing  it  ubuut.  saying  it  was  what 
she'd  held  up  the  ctmch  with:  ami  in  I tel  ween  times,  when  she 
wasn't  deviling  llari's  nephew,  sited  go  round  the  room  drawing 
heads  on  the  boys  with  her  pepjier-liox.  and  making  out  she  was 
dangerous  by  milting  her  big  black  U-ard  on  and  'lauding  up  in 
attitude*  so  tin-  Isiys  might  see,  she  said,  how  luad-ageiily  she 
looked,  and  Uid  and  Udd.  Why.  the  lien  did  act  -o  comical  that 
night  all  hand*  pretty  near  died  with  their  laugh! 


Miss  Virginia’s  Christmas 

By  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford 


>\T  1SS  Virginia  Saintabury  was  walking  in  her  garden, 
Ij]  which  seemed  to  her.  but  lately  nunc  from  her 
convent  school,  the  sweetest  spot  on  earth,  .lust 
now  the  honeysuckle*  were  all  in  bloom  and  load 
ing  the  air  with  |M-rfuim*.  great  pale  rhododendron* 
Hushed  with  a dream  of  pink  lined  the  high  brick 
wall,  and  everywhere  were  roses  fleshly  opened  and 
hone  veil 


shedding 
breath.  It  wa*  not  a 
very  large  garden,  tiring 
her  own.  and  midi* 
puled  In  the  other 
girls;  Imt  from  the 
trim  littli  box  border* 
to  the  gate  overarched 
with  lioiigha  of  mock 
orange  it  was  a little 
Kdeii.  full  of  darting 
birds  and  bees.  of  fra 
g ranee  and  dew  and 

honey. 

And  there  wu*  noth- 
ing any  fairer  in  the 
garden  than  the  young 
girl  strolling  down  the 
long  alley  there,  her 
white  gown  and  scarf 
fluttering  about  her.  her 
straw  hut  with  it*  pink 
ribbon*  fallen  on  her 
neek.  her  sunny  curl* 
blowing,  her  color  soft 
as  that  of  the  tea 
iihm-s.  and  her  eye* 
Idncr  than  the  sky 
almve  her,  softer,  deep- 
er, tenderer.  Two  great 
pnrph*  and  n/.ure  pea 
nicks  stepped  in  state- 
ly fashion  behind  her. 
knowing  tiie  seed-cake* 
in  her  Imml.  “Oh,  how 
perfect  it  i*.  after  those 
dreary  week*  of  gray 
sea!"  she  cried.  “ There 
isn't  anything  out  of 
I'aradis-  to  compare 
with  it!  I wouldn’t 
change  it  even  for  all 
the  garden*  of  France!" 

Old  Yancey  straight 
i-m-d  his  hack  a»  *he 
came  along.  “ I lieem 
w a*  vo'  sav.  Mi** 
-limn,"  hi  said,  with 
Ills  happiest  smile. 
" Vu'  I rci  kirn  vnu  done 
.peak  de  Ironf." 

“ And  if*  all  non 
work.  I * tide  Yium-v." 
»he  answei'rsl,  siuilillg 
at  him  as  at  everything. 


“ lt'»  a heap  ob  disi-ouragemiim.  Mi**  Jinny."  said  I'nele 
N anwv.  **  Dare'*  dcse  yi*r  needs  don*  amir  up.  and  dose  ver  don't 
come  true,  an’  hulbcr*  dat  turn*  to  a*he*.  an'  routs  dat  run*  into 
one  anudder.  an'  slug*  an’  worm*.  Sens  ef  dare  was  aetehilly 
evil  *|a*rril*  ha  id  in'  ganl’n*." 

“There'*  no  evil  «pirlt  in  this!"  cried  Miss  Virginia.  "They 
couldn't  live  here.  It's  too  lovely.  • Mi.  how  I wish  it  could  last 
forever  ju*l  *o. — not  a 
leaf  fall,  not  a llower 
fade—" 

" Dat  ar  eayn’t  la*. 
Mis*  .linny,"  said 
I'nele  Yancey,  going 
for  an  iiilinitesimal 
weed  in  the  gravel. 
" Tain't  gil*  to  de 
chillun  ob  men.  lb* 
law  *ay.  Change!  De 


Drop!  lb*  law 
Dare’s  gurd'ns  fairer’n 
di*.  far  up  bellin’  deni 
cloud*,"  And  he  shook 
hi*  head  with  such 
• iiiphasis  that  hi*  old 
hat  fell  to  the  ground. 

"Oh.  I'neU*  Yancey, 
that  remind*  me."  said 
Miss  Virginia.  “You 
know  I've  been  over 
the  mu — ’’ 

" Ye*,  'uin.  Were 
dar  ar'  kings'  |iahicc*." 

“ And  very  fine  do- 
ings, I'nele  Yancey. 
And  I've  U*en  visiting 
when-  there  are  really 
splendid  garden*  and 
greenhouse*.  And  I 
noticed  that  when  the 
ladies  then*  spoke  to 
any  of  the  servants  the 
servants  took  olT  their 

lulls — " 

“ Sho,  now.  M ia* 
•linny!  In  all  aorta  o’ 
wedder?  I reckon  dem 
folk*  don’  lib  in  a free 
kentry!” 

“And. Uncle  Yancey." 
taking  no  not  in*  of  the 
remark.  " I want  our 
servant*  In  In-  just-  a* 
giiod-manucml  a*  oth- 
er people’*  an*.  And 
no.  when  any  of  u* 
speak  to  you.  I would 
like  to  have  you  take 
off  your  hat.  You’ll 
icmcmU-r?  Oh.  how 
beautiful  those  fox- 
(Continued  on  /kjj/c.K?. ! 
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The  Durability  of 

THE  KNABE 

Durability  in  Pianos  Means  a Great  Deal 

S PIANO  that  is  truly  durable  lasts 
for  more  than  the  ordinary  life- 
time. Many  of  the  Knabe 
Pianos  manufactured  more  than 
sixty  years  ago  are  in  use  to-day  and  are  so 
good,  so  satisfactory,  that  their  owners  will 
not  part  with  them. 

Durability  in  an  instrument  such  as  the 
Knabe  means  the  lasting  pleasure  and  de- 
light occasioned  by  the  perfectly  pitched 
tone  of  a high-class  piano. 

Durability  in  a piano  such  as  the  Knabe 
makes  it  possible  to  send  the  instrument  any- 
where. Their  existence  does  not  depend 
upon  the  faithful  attendance  of  the  tuner. 

The  Knabe  is  being  shipped  to  all  parts  of 
the  <world  India.  Persia , the  Orient,  etc. 

If  you  wish  to  own  the  "World's  Best  Plano.” 
your  choice  will  be  THE  KNABE 

*«« 

WM.  KNABE  CO. 


"A  NECESSITY  TO  MODERN  MEN  AND  WOMEN" 

The  Century 

In  1906 

A Serial  Novel  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 

Author  of  “ Hebert  Eltetrt."  “ The  Marriage  of  William  A»ne.  ' etc 

A kglandld  no*r1~**F«ivilck*ii  career'*-  «me  <it  Mr*.  WnnJ’a  very  he**,  telling  «»f  :i 
v-.uMif  ■rti'-t  who  giw*  up  to  I.omlon.  Mrikimr  illii-trullci*,  |ty  Albert  sterner. 

»*  Adtrntrr, 


"Lincoln  the  Lawyer" 

li«bt  041  Uwaln—  every  lawyer  a 


Articles  for  Farmers 

Saving  C'rujMi, on  “Wily  the  Yiwi 


Nm1  light  141  I .LiK.iln — every  lawyer  ami  On  Savliut  CrwiM,  an  “Why  tin-  Ymi 

every  |iatrir<1h'  American  will  cuj.n  ii.  Man  l-eavcs  llmiie,’*  etc.  f>l  grt 

Full  of  capital  stories.  \ottu. 

Life  with  the  Empreas  of  China 

Tli'-  remnrkablr  article*  by  Mis*.  I'trl,  who  I'umied  the  pint  mil  •'(  tin-  hmprw**  IKii 
agev,  living  with  her  lor  nearly  a year. 

Short  Novela  bv  Dr.  Mitchell  end  the  Author  of  “Susan  Clogg” 
John  Hey  on  Frenklln 
Short  Stories  by  Leading  Writer* 

Pictures  in  Color  by  Howard  Chandler  Christy  and  Other* 
The  Timeliest  Articles 
The  Best  Pictures  In  Any  Periodical 


CHRISTMAS 

NUMBER. 

The  Most  Superb  Issue  of 
The  Century  Ever  Made 
A Christmas  Gift-Book  in 
Itself 

Pictures  in  Color 
Nine  Complete  Stories 
Beginning  " Lincoln  the 
Lawyer" 
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lions  with  January.  11*10,  mid  they  will 
r.rctve.  five  ot  (hint,  on  reune»t.  the 
Niivmhn  unit  tJereinlv-r,  IMS,  Bum 
tier*,  thii.  bratmiiii  tlu*  votnm  atul 
ri  tllu  firs'  ctinplrra  of  Mr*.  Iluniiihiv 
WiirvJ'*  novel  mid  “Lino ill  tl*e  I>iw  jrer  " 
TtiK.iffrrliifffo.-t  after  Ifecenitwr  1,1905. 

I o iimi  a subscription  I>|  The  ( sit  fury  ai 
a ( hiKlnm-  cite  h<l  ii*  *e,nl  «‘M  Hu-m-  two 
fr.*-  -inml.r.  anil  * liamkcamr  <-ertilk*t* 
uf  uitt.  There  you  gtve  at  Cbrlataasa — 
future  nvnthcn  go  direct 

IS  mi  it  1»>  v'lterk.  draft , money  order, 
ciprru  urfer.  Price  dt.VO. 
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“ PRINZESSIN  VICTORIA  LUISE” 


k.  «.  ISM,  ll.r.iln.  *S  4ar«l 
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Special  Short  Cruises  During  the  Fail, 
Spring,  and  Winter  Months 

• V THE 

"PRINZESSIN  VICTORIA  LUISE” 
and  “ METEOR1' 

From  New  York  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  Scan.  Cruises  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  Seas  and  to  I gypi  and  the 
Ilutv  Lind.  The  duration  of  iliac  Cruise*  varies 
from  14  to  33  Pays,  and  the  Curt  is  frutn 
$75  to  ft  75  and  upward, 

TO  THE  ORIENT 

Including  Madeira.  Spam,  the  Mediterranean,  Egypt, 
and  the  Holy  Land,  by  the 

S.  S.  MOLTKE 

From  Now  York.  January  30,  1906 
Duration.  76  Days;  Coat,  S3O0  and  upward 

Ample  Time  at  all  Forts  for  Side  Trips. 

J7$  Days  in  Egypt  and  the  Holy  I^utd. 

Complete  Itineraries  and  Illustrated  Booklets  will  be  sent  promptly  to 
any  address  upon  application  to  the 
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KATHERINE  CECIL  THURSTON 

Author  uf  " liw  Vljxjurridcr  '* 

THH  GAMBLER  is  lo  the  books  of 
this  season  just  what  The  Mas-  j 
queraJer  was  to  the  books  of  last  | 
season — another  stimulating  and  fas-  ‘‘"“wrM'11’ 
dnating  book  that  is  a good  story  from  first  to 
last. — Holvoke  T ransc  r ipt. 
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glove#  are!  Evelyn!”  site  culled  to  a young  pill  in  the  porch. 
••  l)o  you  rerolleet  how  they  grew  everywhere  uloiip  the  wav  in 
England?  Oh.  Evelyn,  did  you  know  the*  ship  i#  in,  and  Anthony 
will  be  here  to-morrow?  I’crhap*  tonight ! " And  joined  by  the 
other  youiip  girl.  with  their  arm*  over  each  other'#  #hoolder#, 
they  passed  round  the  strawberry-tree  and  out  of  sipht. 

It  was  the  next  niominp  that  Yancey  had  met  his  young  mis- 
tress  in  the  |Mir«'h.  "Mi##  •finny.”  he  said,  liandinp  her  a prent 
ro«e  st ripped  of  its  thorns,  “ l'a  been  considerin'  oh  dnt  ar  'bout 
tukin'  olT  de  lint."  He  unused  u nioineiit:  and  then  added  with 
an  air  of  tinality,  “ An",  Mis#  .linn\.  I jen  won't.” 

It  was  thirty  years  apo  nnd  more.  Miss  Virpinia  sat  by  her 
fireside  to-nipht.  ministered  to  by  Nancy,  the  old  man's  daughter, 
in  the  same  masterful  manner.  She  was  thinking  how  the  per- 
petual  recurrence  of  the  holidays  had  become  a grievance— day# 
that  had  long  sdnee  reused  to  lirinp  novelty,  and  now  brought,  no 
delight.  Once  the  house  rang  with  laughing  voices  and  happy 
movement  mi  these  days;  now  of  nil  those  that  had  made  rheer 
she  wu#  alone.  "The  place  is  full  of  ghosts!”  she  said. 

Nancy  eanie  in  and  drew  the  eurtains  and  set  tin*  little  silver 
coffee  - tray  on  the  stand  I snide  her  mistress,  nnd  went  out. 
"Only  Nancy."  said  Miss  Virginia,  looking  after  her.  “Oh,  it 
is  dreadful  1«  l#-  so  alone,”  she  sighed.  “ Alone,  and  cold  to  the 
heart.  The  wind  i*  rising.  It  is  going  to  storm.  Well,  it  only 
makes  Christmas  drearier  still.”  She  shuddered.  '*  Hut.  a#  Nancy 
says,"  she  added,  “ it  may  bring  me  some  new  crystals." 

Mow  different  thing#  were  thirty  years  ago  when  she  walked 
in  Iter  garden  nnd  looked  for  Anthony's  coming!  You  could  not 
Is-lirve  this  was  the  same  house.  The  same  old  |H>li*hed  wain- 
scots, the  same  old  portrait*.  the  same  old  china  of  her  great 
grandmother's. — but  where  were  those  who  made  it  wem  some- 
thing other  than  a tomb, — tin*  sisters,  the  cousins,  the  lover#,  thnl 
kept  the  plats*  full  of  sunshine?  Nobody  dreamed  of  the  future 
ill  the  days  when  those  shapes  filled  the  house.  The  present  was 
mere  bliss.  It  seemed  in  the  memory'  like  everlasting  morning. 
One  forgot  dissensions,  jealousies,  angers.  Were  there  any  such? 
RememU-ring  it,  all  seemed  joyous;  all  was  tender.  The  easy- 
going father,  gay  us  the  hoy#;  the  mother,  calm  as  a cloistered 
•stint ; Kinily.  no  radiant  in  her  uliountlitig  hettutr  that  to  look 
at  her  add'd  an  unconscious  joy  to  life;  Jarvis,  a tower  of 
strength;  Evelyn,  the  school  friend,  and  the  confidante  of  every 
one;  heat  of  all.  dearest  and  sweetest.  Serena,  the  first-born  of 
the  brood,  wlio  Imre  every  one's  burdens  and  made  every  one's 
happiness.  A delicate  pallor,  a pure  outline,  a *lnw  smile,  were 
the  least  puit  of  Serena's  complete  loveliness.  That  Christinas 
thirty  year#  ago  she  was  going  about  in  a cloud  of  joy— the  day 
of  her" wedding  with  Hubert  had  been  named.  There  was  only- 
one  trait  of  gloom  in  these  rcineiubranees  of  sunshine:  it  was 
the  shadow  of  Teresa,  n girl,  like  a great  superb  butterfly,  all 
Macks  anu  golds  and  carmine*,  a visitor,  the  sudden  apparition 
of  whose  astonishing  beauty  made  her  ns  much  a personage  in  the 
family  as  Serena  herself.  Jarvis  was  her  slave.  Hut  Hubert,  she 
knew,"  had  a future  before  him!  Anthony — Anthony  was  Vir- 
ginia's. Hut  that  was  a great  fortune  in  Anthony’#  young  hands; 
and  Teresa  had  not  a penny  to  her  name.  “ D»t  ar  gel's  name 
sjsdl  trouble,"  said  t'ncle  Yam-ey.  " W’en  #ho  done  broke  Mas'r 
Jarvis'  heart,  slw  go  alter  de  king-pin.” 

Teresa  was  one  of  those  who  look  older  when  they  are  young 
and  younger  when  they  me  old;  a sort  of  immortal  beauty  Iters — 
the  clear,  dark  skin  with  its  rich  color,  the  sumptuous  blown 
eves,  the  da/zlc  of  teeth,  the  mines  of  a lithe  perfection  in  fare 
and  figure,  all  that  about  her  which  hearten#  old  painter#  and 
young  lovers  like  the  wine  of  life.  And  Anthony — Miss  Virginia 
could  nut  think  of  Anthony  even  now.  Khr  hud  never  known  ex- 
actly what  had  happened:  she  had  never  dared  try  to  remember; 
a cloud  scented  to  settle  on  her  brain  when  sin*  thought  of  it.  She 
had  Icrn  overtaken  by  a fever,  and  Serena  Itail  nursed  her;  and 
as  she  came  buck  to  life  Serena  had  faded  out  of  it:  nnd  Hubert 
was  gone  then,  and  no  one  spoke  of  him.  And  Anthony  Anthony 
was  gone,  too.  And  where,  where  was  Teresa?  Was  there  a con- 
spiracy of  silence  in  the  house?  Perhaps,  Miss  Virginia  thoilght, 
her  mind  went  into  shadow-  at  that  time;  for  she  recalled  noth- 
ing distinctly'.  She  knew  only  that  tin*  house  which  had  been 
all  sunshine  hud  become  all  gloom,  thnt  she  herself  had  gone 
away  with  nurse  and  doctor, — and  It  must  have  lwn  for  year#, 
since,  when  she  came  buck,  nil,  all  were  gone  and  her  hair  was 
silver  white. 

Miss  Virginia  oat  now  with  the  soft  folds  of  her  gray  silk 
drawn  away  from  tin.*  fire,  although  that  had  fallen  to  a glow  of 
the  emls-rs.  She  had  been  at  home  some  years,  managing  her 
house,  subject  to  Nam-y.  and  her  estate  subject  to  its  trustee: 
I Hit  always  with  a vague  sense  of  wonder,  and  often  with  a look  on 
her  fun*  us  of  one  lost  in  a strange  dim  plan1.  She  had  few 
friends:  she  gave  them  a little  festal  every  year.  When  the  con- 
vention met  she  entertained  the  memWis.  For  the  rest  she  orcu 
pied  herself  with  her  housekeeping  arts,  with  her  charities,  with 
making  extra  illustration*  to  a l##4c  she  loved,  with  the  rending 
of  old  letter# : in  summer  with  the  -Indy  of  a tribe  of  hulter- 
flics,  and  in  winter  with  the  minute  drawing  «f  snow  crystals. 

It.  was  Christinas  eve.  She  li.id  put  on  her  best  gown  a»  a 
matter  of  course;  on  her  hair  was  a fall  of  old  lace  that  had  been 
worn  by  her  mother.  The  glow  of  the  coals  gave  her  a slight 
rosy  tint  that  added  smr  ethereal  charm  to  her  countenance. 
Sim  hml  dim  d alone,  for  it  was  not  the  t 'hr  1st  mas  dinner  to  which 

-he  ..-kcd  and  she  had  given  Nancy,  who  stood 

la-hind  her  chair,  a glass  of  the  old  wine,  of  which  -tie  Imd  taken 
a thimbleful  licv-elf 

Whether  the  thimbleful  had  -rt  her  pulse*  to  a quicker  Is-at 
limn  their  wont,  or  whether  the  old  letter#  ahe  had  been  reading 


and  hurning  one  by  one  had  wanned  her  fancy,  who  can  any?  Or, 
indeed,  had  tlie  letters — could  they,  with  their  Herat  ion  of  old  joy#, 
old  sorrows,  have  made  her  sleep  and  dream  ? Sleep?  This  was 
the  widest  waking.  For  there  ueros#  the  hearth  sat  her  mother; 
-hr  saw  her  ns  plainly  a*  you  see  your  hand ; her  father  was  lean- 
ing over  the  bark  of  hi#  wife’#  chair;  he  was  in  evening  dress. 
Yes,  she  had  seen  them  #o,  long,  long  ago.  It  waa  Christmas  day; 
they  were  waiting  dinner  for  some  one  not  yet  arrived.  Evelyn— 
ye*,  it  was  Evelyn — was  sitting  on  the  talsmret  with  Jarvis;  the 
mistletoe  hung  just  over  their  heads;  would  Jarvis  never  see.  she 
wondered.  Emily  wus  standing  with  the  full  blaze  of  the  fire 
upon  her,  radiant  as  some  beautiful  statue  come  to  life,  so  that 
even  Hubert  bad  la*nt  forward  from  Serena's  side,  hi#  soul  in  his 
eyes.  And  Serena,  white  as  a lily  now,  sweet  as  one  in  its  per- 
fect bloom  always,  had  wen  tin*  gaze  and  had  gfown  whiter  yet. 
And  to  all  this  had  come  a sudden  gallop  of  hoof#  and  rumble 
of  wheels:  doom  seemed  to  hurst  open,  nnd  Teresa  and  Anthony 
came  sweeping  in.  wrapped  ill  their  fur*,  and  oh,  heart,  how 
superb  she  waa!  Why  as  *he  threw  off  her  cloak  was  there  a 
gleam  of  white  satin,  and  as  she  extended  her  hand  what  was 
a wedding-ring  doing  there?  Anthony  bent  and  kissed  it.  **  It 
I*  my  wife."  he  sniil,  tenderly,  proudly,  lifting  his  -plvndid  head 
with  a look  half  wistful,  half  defiant.  Much  might  Is*  forgiven 
to  one  beloved  in  a house;  but  to  an  all  but  plighted  lover  not 
that,  not  that!  “Take  your  wife  elsewhere!'  the  father  had 
thundered.  And  who  wus  this  young  girl  so  like  herself,  so  like 
Virginia  Haintabury,  so  like  a rose  half  opened,  who  in  a piercing 
voire  had  cried,  “ Anthony!”  nnd  had  swayed  forward  and  hud 
fallen,  striking  her  head  on  the  sharp  andiron?  Then  darkness, 
tumult,  confusion.  Out  of  it  a clung  of  pistol  • shot#.  Out  of 
it  u tolling  of  funeral  bells.  In  some  obscure  way  she  wa*  aware 
that  Jarvis  had  sent  Hubert  to  bis  death  and  had  swiftly  fol- 
lowed. Then  more  belts  were  ringing  in  her  head,  ringing  sul- 
lenly far  and  wide  through  all  outdoors;  some  one  told  her  that 
Serena  was  dead  of  n broken  heart.  Ashes  had  fallen  on  the 
house.  How  gray  was  the  day!  The  wood*  were  stripped.  It 
seemed  to  her  us  though  #lie  walked,  walked  heavily  through 
ashes,  seeking  for  shelter.  And  when  she  found  it  rain  lashed 
the  nunc,  the  very  heaven#  fell  in  tears  for  Emilv.  for  Evelyn, 
fur  father,  for  mother,  and  then  a long  blank  of  blackness.  One 
day,  at  last,  the  blackness  had  become  gray;  a slow  light  crept 
in:  a sunbeam  pierced  it:  there  had  come  the  sensation  of  having 
heard  music,  yet  music  that  had  no  sound;  there  was  a note,  a 
dulcet  (drain,  a sweet  caressing  voice,  the  voice  of  Nancy,  who 
brought  her  back  to  her  holm* — the  home  that  wa*  bright  and 
fair  but  desolate.  She  asked  no  question#  then,  only  she  was 
now  aware  of  u pervading  melancholy:  and  she  had  begun  to 
live  the  life  of  another  person  — of  Virginia  Kaintabnry,  pei- 
hups,  but  of  a Virginia  Saint  abury  who  had  gone  through 
fire. 

How  had  all  this  come  to  her,  this  knowledge  of  old  Beenes 
and  sorrows,  and  event*  in  which  she  had  had  no  part?  Through 
the  consciousness  of  that  person  who  stood  opposite  her  now 
where  but  a moment  since  she  had  seemed  to  see  her  father 
stand?  Was  it  his  mind  impressing  hers  with  its  own  knowl- 
edge and  remembrances?  \\u#  a lie  still  dreaming?  Was  he 
leal?  Did  he  come  in  while  she  wa#  asleep?  The  form  was  a 
little  lient,  the  massive  wuve  across  hi#  brow  was  silver,  but 
his  face  was  still  beautiful, — oh,  how  la-nut iful ! He  wa*  look 
ilig  at  her  with  great  dark  eyes,  whose  hrillnmt  black  was  soft 
rued  til  the  hue  of  the  autumn  leaf.  “Virginia.”  lie  said.  Oh, 
then  he  was  real!  That  was  the  voice  of  none  Imt  Anthony! 
And  after  thirty  years— -with  a quick  instinctive  movement  she 
clasped  her  hand#  ncros#  her  face  tlmt  hr  might  not  sea  the  wreck 
of  those  thirty  years, 

" Virginia,  do  you  forgive  me!”  he  said. 

“Oh,  how  do  you  know  that  it  is  Virginia!"  she  exclaimed. 

“ I should  know  you  if  we  met  in  the  farthest  star.”  he  an- 
swered her. 

“Oh,  no,  no!  I have  been  through  fire.  I am  nothing  blit  a 
pinch  of  ashes.” 

“ The  fire  hn*  clarified  you  to  white  spirit.  I also.  Virginia, 
— T have  lieen  through  fire.  When  the  glamour  passed,  when  I 
came  out  from  under  the  enchantment.  I was  in  u torment  of 
my  own.  In  the  place  of  de|Mrtcd  spirits,  of  those  who  have 
departed  from  life  ami  light  and  love.  If  I gave  no  sign,  it  was 
because  I would  be  faithful  even  to  unfaith — ” 

“Did  you  love  Teresa!”  How  could  she  ask  it!  *he  thought. 
Something  asked  it  for  her  in  all  simplicity. 

" I never  loved  any  one  but  you,  Virginia.” 

“ Anthony!” 

“ I was  infatuated.  There  i*  no  fool  like  a young  fool.”  lie 
said.  “Rut  though  1 woke.  I never  told  her.  If  she  divined 
it.  she  had  herself  ceased  to  value — what  wa*  not  her#.  She 
never  luid  valued  it.  She  had  loved  conquest.  Restless.  we  went 
ul#iut  the  world.  Now  her  wandering-  arc  over.  Her  bed  was 
green  with  last  year'#  grass."  He  lifted  hi*  arms  with  the 
gesture  of  one  throwing  off  chains.  “ I am  free!”  he  said. 

■' ' Fre,.  among  the  dead,'"  Mid  Miss  Virginia. 

" Not  so.  not  *o!”  he  exclaimed.  “ There  i#  life,  there  are 
year*  of  life  before  mi  yet  If  n<>t  all  that  mm  vt  planned  to- 
gel  In  r.  yet  much  remain# — if— if  you  forgive  me.  Virginia.” 

“ I cannot  forgive  you,”  she  answered.  “ He  cause  I remember 
nothing  to  forgive.  I am  a woman  without  a past."  She  laughed 
n little  drearily.  And  then  she  looked  at  him  again,  and  a light 
of  clear  joy  came  Into  her  face.  "The  pmont,  the  present  i- 
cnough!”  #no  said. 

" Virginia,  if  f devote  to  you  every  moment  of  the  life  that 
i*  left  us.  and  of  nil  eternity,  I cannot  atone — ” 

(Continue  on  page  38.) 
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TO  THE  WEST  AND  NORTHWEST 

■"  Seven  Through  Trains  from  Chicago 

THE  OVERLAND  LIMITED 

Exclusively  first-class  electric- lighted  fast  through  daily  train.  Less  than  three  days  on  route 
between  Chicago  and  San  Francisco  anti  Portland  via  the  Chicago.  Union  Pacific  & North- 
Western  Line. 

The  California  Express,  another  fast  daily  train,  carrying  Pullman  standard  and  tourist  sleep- 
ing cars.  All  meals  in  dining-cars. 

THE  LOS  ANGELES  LIMITED 

Electric-lighted,  handsomely  equipped  daily  train.  Chicago  to  Los  Angeles  without  change  every 
day  in  the  year.  Only  sixty-eight  hours  en  route  via  the  Chicago,  Union  Pacific  At  North-Western 
Line  and  the  Salt  Lake  route. 

THE  COLORADO  SPECIAL 

Only  one  night  to  Denver  from  Chicago  and  the  Central  States;  two  nights  from  the  Atlantic 
Seaboard  Two  trains  per  day  between  Chicago  and  Denver  via  the  Chicago,  Union  Pacific  & 
North-Western  Line. 


THE  NORTH-WESTERN  LIMITED 

Magnificent  electric-lighted  trains  between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  Three  other  fast  daily  trains  in  each 
direction  via  the  North-Western  Line  connect  Chicago  and  the  Twin  Cities 


THE  DULUTH-SUPERIOR  LIMITED 

Electric-lighted  daily  through  train,  Chicago  to  Duluth  and  Superior.  The  best  of 
everything.  Two  trains  a day  between  Chicago  and  the  Head-ol -the- Lakes. 


THE  NORTH  SHORE  SPECIAL 

"The  Train  of  (ireen  and  Gold,”  between  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  Luxurious  equip- 
ment. The  North-Western  Line  operates  nineteen  fast  trains  a day  between  the  two  cities 


THE  PENINSULA  EXPRESS 

Fast  daily  train  connects  Chicago  and  the  Iron  and  Copper  Country  of  Northern  Wis- 
consin and  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan. 

First-class  daily  service  between  Chicago  and  Cedar  Rapids.  Des  Moines.  Sioux  City, 
Council  Bluffs.  Omaha  and  the  Black  hills. 

For  descriptive  booklets,  maps,  train  schedules  and  full  information,  address 


W.  B.  KNISKERN,  P.  T.  M.,  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway,  CHICAGO 


SOUTHERN 

RAILWAY 

ALL  THE  BEST  WINTER  RESORTS 
ARE  BEST  REACHED 
VIA  THIS  GREAT  SYSTEM. 
COMPLETE  THROUGH  PULLMAN 
CAR  SERVICE 


S.  II.  HARDWICK 

I'ass.  Irani.'  Manager 


W.  II.  TAYLOE 
Dencral  Pa.e.  Ag.nl 


Great 'Norther  n 
Steamship  Co. 


Mi  nuesota*' 


Dakota 


Shortest  Route  to  the  Orient 

The  luxurious  appointment*  amt  the  ideal  cabin 
iitaiij'ciiieniM  that  assure  each  ftrst  • citlita  (•axwenget 
an  outside  loom  ainnUtiiii  will  uuhe  )oUi  Voyage  |o 
Japan.  China  amt  Ihc  i'liilippincs  most  Ji-lightful,  when 
you  sail  on  llie  magnificent,  new,  iwi»-stic«  steamship* 

Minnesota— Dakota 


•'  he*  ships  follow  the  Jap, i 
balmy  brcc/e*.  from  Seattle 
shortest  Iran-  I'.uilii  Route 

For  full  partuutars  irgaiding  «lat«>  of  sailim;.  avmhiiiiv 
datums,  ci'  . .1  i'licvs  any  agent  of  •■teal  Northern  • 
Northern  Pacific  Railways 

U \\  Kim..  <«,  I*.  A..  C lit  M su  All,  i ..  .V. 

301*  .ViLsins  Mrert, 
t Tric-aiin. 

Great  Northern  Steamship  Agents 

li  t Iti.OiiWA).  \r»  Vofh  ’ J<>  s.  t ,,,  M..C 

.<19  It*. Midway.  New  Y>.tt  L'UM  t ,.»  , I HI-;,*,.. 

:t*H  W .oMnalon  **'  • Ifc-lt-n  »0?  OM  N.iiin  If.  . II. 
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AN  ORCHARD  PRINCESS 

By  RALPH  HENRY  BARBOUR 

Tl»b»  new  love-story  of  Mr.  Barbour's  ha*  all 
the  charm,  cleverness  am]  originality  that  made 
•'  Kilty  of  the  Rose*’’  >o  successful. 

“It  1*  to  drw-ril*-  in  ctMiunonplace  prow 

llwrlurmnil  tlw  lovely  Iw-ruine  (hi.  pWxuuit  author  de- 
litftU*  lncr»al*t*«."— A"g**to  HtralJ. 

Illustrated  in  color,  with  |»ge  designs  in  lint, 
bv  Jamks  Montuomkrv  Flaoo.  Bound  in  cloth, 
with  portrait  cover,  in  ornamental  bo*.  $2.00. 

IN  CONSTANT  DEMAND 

KITTY  OF  THE  ROSES 

By  RALPH  HENRY  BARBOUR 

llluslratcd  in  color,  tint  decorations  on  every 
Bound  in  doth,  with  portrait  cover,  in 
ornamental  !►**.  fa  oo 


MISS  CHERRY-BLOSSOM 
OF  TOKYO 

By  JOHN  LUTHER  LONG 

An  especially  beautiful  edition  of  this  popular 
novel  of  a popular  writer  and  co  author  of  the 
famous  Japanese  play.  "The  Darling  of  the 
Gods.” 

On  each  page  of  the  book,  from  cover  to  cover, 
are  Japanese  pictures  printed  in  the  tints  of  old 
Japan  Nine  full-|uige  illustration*  in  colors  and 
tints,  lining  paper*  of  cherry  blossoms,  a cover  of 
especially  characteristic  design,  and  an  orna- 
mental bo*  with  cover  printed  in  colon,  complete 
one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  artistic  holiday 
book*  of  the  year. 

Illustrated.  Ornamental  Cloth,  $2.50. 


A STIRRING  NOVEL 

THE  WIFE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

By  ELLA  MIDDLETON  TYBOUT 
A Dramatic  Love-Story  of  Official  Washington  Life 

“The  author  of  * Poketown  People’  has  bettered  her  best  Her  new 
novel  contains  in  abundance  every  quality  that  makes  for  excellent  reading. 
Get  it  quick  and  read  it  slowly.” 

MYSTERY  LOVE  INTRIGUE 

Illustrated,  umo.  Cloth.  $1.50. 


AN  IDEAL  GIFT 

SADDLE  AND  SONG 

A collection  of  the  best  verse 
about  the  horse,  by  noted  writ- 
er* in  the  English  language.  Ik-- 
sides  many  picn»s  which  should 
‘ l«  just  a*  well  known.  An  ap- 
propriate proent  for  any  one 
m ho  has  a fondue**  for  horse*  ur 
; for  good  poetry, 
i Illustrated.  l2mo.  Cloth. 

| ^t.fonct,  Postage  13  cents  extra. 


FACTS andFANCIES 
FOR  THE  CURIOUS 

I From  the  Harveat-FlaMi  of 
Literature 

By  C.  C.  BOMBAUGH.  A.M..  M-D. 

It  is  a handy  book  for  the 
shady  nook  in  summer  or  the 
cosey  fireside  in  winter,  fur  the 
traveller  in  a parlor-car  or  on  an 
ocean  steamer. 

Svo.  Cloth.  $3.00  net. 
Postage  extra. 


THE  FIELDS 

OF  FRANCE 

By  MARY  DUCLAUX 

A charming  description  of  the 
French  country  made  famous  by 
history. 

The  illustrations  include 
twenty  lK-autifiil  drawing*  in 
odor  by  W.  B.  MaCDoCGAI.U 
I Host  rated.  Quarto.  Decorated 
binding.  $6.00  net. 

NEWPORT  OUR  SOCIAL  CAPITAL 

By  Mrs.  JOHN  KING  VAN  RENSSELAER 

This  sumptuous  volume  embodies  not  only  a careful  narrative  of  a famous 
historical  city,  but  it  constitutes  the  first  and  onlv  permanent  record  of 
America’s  fashionable  metropolis  in  its  most  brilliant  forms. 

There  is  only  one  Newport  in  the  world,  and  this  book  presents  its  varied  and 
dignified  aspects  with  the  finest  literary  and  artistic  skill.  It  is  illustrated  with 
a frontispiece  in  color  by  Henry  Hutt,  twenty  lull-page  photogravure  plates  of 
the  most  beautiful  residences,  and  fifty  reproductions  of  scenes  and  buildings. 

Printed  on  Arnold’s  hand-made  paper,  especially  made  for  this  edition. 
Bound  in  two  shades  of  genuine  Knglish  buckram,  with  design  in  gotd.  Quarto. 
Per  copy,  $30.00  net.  Limited  edition,  bound  in  full  levant,  handsomely  tooled. 
Per  copy,  $50.00  net. 

French  Men  of  Letters  Series 
VOLUME  I. 

MONTAIGNE 

By  EDWARD  DOWDEN 

" Professor  DowiU-n  Has  given  the  new  series  a 
most  auspicious  introduction;  he  has  also  laul 
the  lover  of  good  literature  under  a considerable 
obligation."  Rroaklyn  Eagit. 

"What  makes  this  volume  especially  pleasing 
is  that  it  shows  the  desire  to  appreciate,  with  the 
graceful  help  of  a winning  -it  vie.  the  essentially 
F rent  h writer,  who  nevertheless  find*  a literary 
home  in  all  countries." — Tht  .Yiilw*. 

Containing  a frontispiece  portrait  and  an  ade- 
quate index.  nmo.  Cloth  Si. 50  net. 
Postpaid.  $1,60. 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
NEW  GAZETTEER 

A Goographlcal  Dictionary  of  ths  World 

Containing  reference*  to  over  100.000  place*—  I 
their  population.  Ideation,  and  industries,  compiled 
from  the  latest  census  returns  from  all  countries 
and  other  official  data. 

An  Invaluable  and  Neoeuary  Work 
Edited  by 

ANGELO  HEILPR1N  and  LOUIS  HEILPRIN 

< Ivor  loco  page*  (Quarto. 

Nla-cp,  $muo  net  : Half  Russia,  $12.50  net. 

IV. trill  index,  so  cents  extra. 


Send  for  beautltul.  Illustrated  Holiday  Catalogue.  In  three  colors 
J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS.  PHILADELPHIA 


(<.'on1intod  from  (M go  3CJ 

••  Oh,  there-  in  no  thought  of  atonement. 
You  art*  here  now!  You  always  will  be 
here!” 

He  atcpjied  aero**  the  heiarth,  ami  stooped 
and  took  her  hand*.  '*  Always,  Virginia — ” 

“ Mm  Jinny,”  said  a voice  of  velvet. 
Nancy  was  coining  into  tin*  room  with  a 
tray  ‘bearing  tin*  Christmas  cup*  of  eggnog. 
“ I’h  been  bearin'  to  yo’  talk,  an’  ef  Mas’r 
Anthony  gwine  stay  yere,  yo’  mus'  rert'nly 
recollre  how  yo*  pore  mar  uster  look  at  dat 
ar  Mis'  Peachy  that  gib  a home  ter  tie  young 
minister — ” 

"Nancy!”  cried  Miaa  Virginia,  turning, 
with  a ilush  mounting  her  fare.  "This  is 
quite  different.  Mrs.  Peachy  was  a young 
woman.” 

“ Mias  Jinny,  yo*  done  lo»’  twenty  year 
out  oh  yo‘  life.  You'*  a young  Woman 
yo’se’f.  Countin'  de  right  reckonin’,  yo' 
ain’t  ace  yo’  forties  yet.  An’  t’other  way 
yo’  ain’t  sec  yo’  fifties.  An’  ef  Mas’r  An- 
thony gwine  stay  on  in  dis  ycr  house.  Fa 
hurry  an’  hah  Paeson  Thayer  up  yere,  right 
now  tl’rcckly.  Ol’  Miss  wouldn’  like  it  no 
other  ways,  an’ — " 

" Hurry,  Nancy!”  cried  Anthony. 

“ No,  Nancy,’’  said  Mina  Virginia  in  the 
tone  that,  for  all  her  masterfulness.  Nancy 
knew  there  was  no  gainsaying.  ” You  will 
do  nothing  of  the  kind.  We  do  not  want  Mr. 
Thayer.  We  do  not  ureal  him.  Mr.  Anthony 
will  live  in  Ilia  own  Iwmae  acn«s  the  branch, 
and  will  conic  here  whenever  he  please*— ” 

" That  would  lie  every  day  and  all  day 
long!” 

"Sure  of  hia  welcome,”  continued  Mias 
Virginia.  “ And  for  all  my  life  I shall  never 
feel  alone  again!  And  now  let  u*  have 
our  Ihriatmas  cup.  Sit  down,  Anthony,  in 
my  father’s  chair.  This  Christmas  will 
efface  all  the  other  Christmases — the  weary, 
dreary  days.  This  shall  be  a»  Christmas 
ought  to  lie,  the  glad  day  of  the  year.”  She 
lifted  her  face  to  his.  smiling,  rosy,  in  his 
eyes  still  beautiful.  **  You  euiinot  think 
what  it  will  he  to  me  to  feel  I am  no  more 
alone.  You  will  come  to-morrow.  Anthony?" 

“ And  some  to-morrow,”  he  answered  her. 
“ 1 shall  not  go  away!” 


A Long  Time  Between  Bites 

A statesman  from  the  South,  who  is  a 
confirmed  lover  of  the  sport,  and  wlm  has 
more  than  once  accompanied  ex-Pre»idi*nt 
Cleveland  on  hi*  fishing  trips,  rrlutes  how 
on  one  occasion,  when  reference  was  made 
to  the  proverbial  patience  of  fishermen.  Mr. 
Cleveland  was  reminded  of  a good  story. 

“ A friend  of  mine,”  said  Mr.  Cleveland. 
" was  once  travelling  on  foot  through  a sec- 
tion of  West  Virginia  well  known  for  its 
excellent  fishing-grounds,  when  he  chancre! 
upon  an  angler  of  the  old 'school — a venera- 
ble old  countryman  who.  ns  he  sat  on  the 
hunk,  looked  ns  if  time  and  the  world  might 
|mi*s  away  without  disturbing  hia  content. 

"‘Have  yon  fished  long  in  this  stream?' 
pleasantly  asked  mv  friend. 

” 4 Twenty-three  years,’  was  the  laconic 
rcstsm-s-  of  the  fisherman,  who  scarcely 
looked  lip. 

44  4 <«ct  many  bites?’  was  the  next  question. 

” Still  goring  intently  along  the  rod  he 
held,  the  old  angler  replied: 

"‘Two  years  ago  in  this  very  spot  I had 
a fine  bite.’” 


Railroading  in  the  West 

A New-Yokkkk  travelling  in  the  West  on 
business  was  obliged  to  journey  In  a mining- 
town  in  Colorado  by  thp  only  railroad  in 
that  part  of  the  State.  The  train  crawled 
along  at  « snail’s  pare,  to  the  intense  irrita- 
tion of  the  traveller,  who  was  on  urgent 
business.  Finally,  when  a stop  was  made  at 
a small  station,  and  no  one  cither  hoarded 
or  alighted  from  the  train,  the  passenger 
could  stand  it  no  longer.  Calling  to  the 
conductor,  he  angrily  inquired  the  cause  of 
the  delay. 

••  It’s  id  I right,  pard.”  explained  that  of- 
ficial : " it’s  to  oblige  the  station  agent  here. 
He  wants  a mug  o’  hot  water  from  the  engine 
to  shave  with.” 
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The  Origin  of  South-African 
Diamonds 

One  of  the  interesting  p*»|wr>*  presented  at  i 
tlir  Xouth-Afrienn  nulling  of  the  British  1 
Association  for  tin*  Advancement  of  Science 
dist-usscd  the  diamond  pip#—*  and  fissure*  of 
tlmt  region,  and  accounted  for  the  fnrnm 
tion  nnd  ocmrrence  of  tlir**  gem*.  The  dia- 
mond- hen  ring  pip#-**,  or  veins,  in  Orange 
ltiver  Colony.  (ape  Colony,  nnd  Pretoria 
are  nil  contemporaneous  in  their  geological 
origin,  nnd  In-long  to,  the  late  Triamic  nr 
Jurn**lc  Jieriod.  Thin  formation  include*  ; 
the  latent  eruptive  ruck*  of  Smith  Afri<i». 
nnd  the  blue  ground  contained  in  tin*  pipes 
has  resulted  from  the  shattering  of  ultra- 
Imaic  rocks.  In  these  r«wk*  garnet,  olivine, 
and  pyroxene  occur,  and  ns  diamond  lut* 
ls-eri  found  crystallized  with  these  minerals, 
it  is  inferred  that  the  latter  must  have 
originated  in  the  same  ultrahnsie  none. 

This  theory  is  quite  at  variance  with  that 
of  Moixnan  and  Sir  William  t’ronke*.  who 
claim  that  iron  is  necessary  for  the  forma- 
tion of  diamond  crystals,  and  have  used  it 
in  their  production  of  the  artificial  crystals 
bv  intense  heat  nnd  pressures.  Iron,  how- 
ever. is  not  found  in  these  diamond-mine*, 
i. nd.  furthermore,  it  ha*  been  shown  that 
diamonds  can  la-  formed  in  olivine  without  . 
the  great  pressure*  and  intense  heat*  which 
the  chemists  mentioned  have  deemed  essen-  j 
tial.  If  this  new  theory  holds  good  it  , 
would  seem  that  by  a proper  -tudy  of  geo- 
logical condition*  it  would  lie  possible  to 
find  ground  in  which  it  would  be  reason- 
able to  expect  diamond  crystals. 

A German  Central  Station  for 
Wireless  Telegraphy 

Important  progress  in  wireless  telegraphy 
is  Iteing  made  in  Germany,  and  the  General 
Post -office  ivpnrtiuent  of  that  country  is 
now  building  a large  central  station  that 
will  have  a wide  range  of  operation*.  It 
is  situated  at  Norddrirh.  and  it*  radius  of 
operation  will  be  about  950  mile*.  *o  that 
messages  can  1**  sent  to  anti  from  Germany. 
Switzerland.  France.  Great  Itritain.and  Den- 
mark,  and  part*  of  Sweden.  Norway.  Italv. 
Spain,  the  Balkan  IVninaula.  nnd  Ru**in.  It 
is  believed  that  Saragossa.  Naples.  Cetlnie. 
St.  Petersburg,  and  Dronthcim  will  be  the 
present  limit*  of  the  new’  station  under  fa 
vorahle  conditions. 


The  Uses  of  Artificial  Silk 

Frequently  mention  lias  been  made  in 
seientitlc  ami  other  journals  of  successful 
work  in  devising  processes  for  tlir  manu- 
facture of  artificial  silk  from  cellulose,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  has  now 
developed  into  n practical  industry,  several 
different  methods  Wing  used.  From  cot- 
ton or  other  material  cellulose  is  produced, 
which  is  then  treated  chemically  in  several 
ways  in  order  to  ohtnin  the  fin*’  threads. 
These  differ  considerably  from  the  natural 
fibres  as  regards  both ‘their  physical  and 
their  chemical  properties,  the  artificial 
threads  liring  of  considerably  greater  thick- 
ness. and  only  resembling  Tussub  »ilk  of 
nil  the  natural  varieties.  . 

When  immersed  in  water  the  artificial 
silk  will  distend,  and  thu*  lot-es  it*  stiff- 
ness. It  has  greater  brilliancy  than  the  nat- 
ural product,  and  for  that  reason  is  pre 
ferred  for  passementerie  and  other  trim- 
mings. while  its  lustre  makes  its  use  in 
embroidery  most  advantageous.  It  has  an 
even  white  etdor,  nnd  the  silky  touch  of 
the  genuine  material,  as  well  ns  a i-ertain 
amount  of  the  rraekle  usually  associated 
with  silk. 

Another  interesting  development  of  arti- 
ficial silk  is  in  the  direction  of  imitating 
human  hair,  and  considerable  success  has 
lieon  achieved,  the  product  Wing  i»*  soft 
ms  the  natural  growth,  and  |H>-se*siiig  the 
characteristic  lustre.  This  artificial  hair 
is  not  only  cleaner,  hut  is  much  cheajtor  than 
false  hair  obtained  from  human  heads.  So 
varied  ami  extensive  is  the  «lemnnd  for 
artificial  silk  that  even  in  silk  producing 
countries  the  industry  is  developing,  and 
promise*  to  lie  of  considerable  importanee, 


Model  F 


Price  $2500 


THE  1906  MODEL 

POPE-HARTFORD  MODEL  F is  the  car  to  buv  because  of  its  won- 
derful efficiency  and  durability,  and  because  for  quietness,  speed  and  hill-climbing  qualities 
it  surpasses  everything  on  the  market  at  anywhere  near  the  price.  All  parts  are  built  on  the 
IN  TERCHANGEABLE  PLAN  and  are  ACCESSIBLE  for  inspection  and  adjustment. 

MOTOR  consists  of  a 4-cylinder,  vertical,  water-cooled  engine  with  cylinders  call  in 
pairs.  TRANSMISSION  : sliding  gear,  three  speeds  forward  and  reverse.  CAR- 
BURETOR: specially  designed,  insuring  economy  in  fud  consumption  and  maximum 
power.  CONTROL : throttle  and  ignition  levers  on  single  sector  that  does  not  re- 
volve with  wheel.  DRIVE:  bevel  gear  through  propeller  shaft  to  the  rear  axle. 
TONNEAU : non-removable,  dust-proof,  double  side  entrance.  DESIGN  : artistic  in 
:onception  and  execution.  Order  now  for  early  delivery.  Price  s2500 
POPE-HARTFORD  MODEL  D is  our  2-cylindet.  oppoied.  18  H.P..  double 
Hiie  entrance  louring  car,  with  engine  umier  the  bonne#.  A dependable  machine  oi  erlablwhed 
repuUlKm,  and  ju»t  the  cal  for  ihe  man  who  prefer*  to  be  independent  of  dm  prolciuon.il 
chauffeur.  Immediate  delivery.  Price  $1600 

POPE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

iriw  TOE*  CITT.  17*3  Hmwlway,  B0HT0R  MASS., 323Co(umhu*  Avi 
8AK  rRAMOtSCO.  CAL  , 4.11  .Mission  Street 
WARHIlfOTOX.  D.  C . H19  1 Ith  Street 


Toffee  Trimmed**  Tree 


.Simla  Clan*  ha*  » t-rnuJ  Idea  tor 
tree*,  till*  yr.ir-and  H'»  « u««id  one. 

I lie  kli-n  I*  l«  tliepfjtl*  real  and  I 
>i<r  iHickoar* 

t-H.k-  mnrli  Wtter  — |>i-1  lt»e  rlatlit  r^n«*-»r-nr 
ln..»|*T..l.r-  and.  heW  ..f  nil.  MAC 
IOM  I.I-.  U llir  rundj  lor  Clirl-liMii-  or 

nny  i.llier  time  vim  « .ml  randy  tlmt  I.  dt'UHiiu*. 
Iiirtprnalre  u««/  imirrmir. 

Appmprlatr  hir  Sunday -school*.  Hospital*, 
and  other  Urge  •'  public " tree*,  as  well  »« 
tor  the  HOME  TRfcti- 
\l  U KIS  TnMr-  H U FTi:  - iKr  tanuiu- 

I , . I-.  i K --  I i ..-  ,1111  fa-ll* 


V " irrandiisother  ensile  In  diiyn  «n«i>r  W- 
■rli.rily  .net  every  Ulirr  randy  Is  due  !•; 
Iv  aiul  dirllelou.  t'i*te.  lt_->  m»r»-l»l>.  *> 
children  ill  they  want.  They  rant  «u 
lire  ..r  cot  vlek. 

A 4-lb.  tin  of 

Mackintosh’s  Toffee 


JOHN  MACKINTOSH 


78  Hudson  St..  N.  V. 
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Rear-Admiral  R.  D. 

Evans,  of  the  United  States 
Wavy,  once  said,  speaking  of  the 

California  Limited 


The  C.lif*. 
‘ tiled  ■ 


The  Santa  Fe  certainly 
has  the  finest  dining-car 
service  in  the  world. 


«u;i. 

Oil <4(0  Lo>  An- 
l«l«  S»n  Di*(» 

For  jmilfiiw 

k.oU, 


A JAPANESE  LOVE  STORY 


The  Wooirvg  of  Wista^riaL 

By  ONOTO  WAT ANNA,  Author  of  "A  JiptneM  Nightingale **  $1.50 

HARPER  <&  BROTHERS.  PUBLISHERS.  NEW  YORK 


Miss  Stenographer,  will  You  Please  Let 
Us  Give  You  a Christmas  Present? 


Miss  Stenographer ! 

What  typewriter  do  you  use? 

Does  it  give  entire  satisfaction  ? 

Is  it  easy  to  operate,  or  does  it 
worry  you  almost  to  death,  and 
does  the  work  look  bad  when 
you  turn  it  out  ? 

How  long  have  you  operated 
this  machine? 

Why  don't  you  use 


OLIVER 


Typevirrittr 


The  Standard  Visible  W riter 


And  find  out  what  it  means  to  operate  a typewriter  that  is  easy,  sure,  neat 
and  durable  ? 

—Thai  will  cut  your  work  in  half  and  turn  out  twice  as  nice  appearing  work? 

If  you'll  fill  in  the  Coupon  below,  answering  these  questions,  so  that  we  can 
be  sure  you  are  a stenographer,  and  present  it  at  any  local  office  of  the 
Oliver  Typewriter  Company,  before  December  25th,  we  w ill  give  you  FREE  a 
Beautiful  Hand  Mirror,  which  doesn't  look  the  least  bit  like  the  ordinary 
advertising  specialty— and  which  is  not,  in  fact! 

Every  Stenographer,  be  sure  and  get  one.  It  docsn  t make  any  difference 
what  typewriter  you  operate.  Stenographers  using  other  typewriters  as  well 
as  Oliver  stenographers  can  get  this  handsome  Christmas  present. 


My  Name 

7"Ar  firm  / wort  for 

The  Itao/e  of  my  Irftewri/rr  . . _ 

Its  numbe t _ 

(•Vir  /Am  Coupon,  tilled  in,  />■  the  neairsl  l».,il  <•///««•  •«/  /Ac  Oliver 
lyfe:,  t ihi  < /.<»  lntChiiUuuii  liiil  he hue /Vi  * uibei  /t.  /W.5.  jjj 


A Case  of  Mctaphantasmia 

( Coni  i nurd  from  /nu/e  £»,) 

••ni'h  looked  at  the  other  for  some  initiative* 
then  we  united  in  tonkin;;  at  Wanhope;  that 
i*.  Hullrdgr  and  I did.  Minver  rime  and 
••tret elted  himself  with  what  I must  describe 
u»  a sardonic  yawn;  liaison  had  stolen 
away  before  the  end.  us  one  to  whom  the 
end  was  known.  Wanhope  sretiM-d  bv  no 
means  averse  to  the  inquiry  delegated  to 
him.  but  only  to  Im*  formula  ting  its  terms. 
At  last  lie  said: 

“ I don't  remeinlwr  Iteming  of  any  ease 
of  this  kind  before.  Thought -transference  is 
n sufficiently  ascertained  phenomenon — the 
insistence  of  a conscious  mind  iij»on  a cer- 
tain fact  until  it  penetrates  the  unconscious 
mind  of  another  and  is  adopted  us  its  own. 
But  in  the  dream  state  the  mind  seems 
passive,  and  becomes  the  prey  of  this  or  that 
self-suggestion,  without,  the  power  of  im- 
parting it  to  another  dreaming  mind.  Yet 
here  we  have  positive  jirnof  of  such  an  effrot. 
It  appears  that  the  victim  of  a particularly 
terrific  nightmare  was  able  to  share  its 
horror*— or  rather  unable  no f to  share  them 
— with  a whole  sleeping-ear  full  of  people, 
whose  brains  helplessly  took  up  the  same 
theme,  and  dreamed  it.  as  we  may  say,  to 
the  same  conclusions.  I said  proof,  bait  of 
course  we  can’t  accept  a single  instance  ns 
establishing  a scientific  certainty.  I don’t 
question  the  veracity  of  Mr. — ” 

*'  Newton.”  the  stranger  suggest  oil. 

“ Newton's  experience."  Wauho|ie  contin- 
ued. “ but  we  must  wait  for  n good  miinv 
ensea  of  the  kind  before  we  ran  accept  wliat 
I may  call  meta  phantasm  in  ns  living  equally 
established  with  thought  • transference.  If 
we  could  it  would  throw  light  upon  a whole 
series  of  most  curious  phenomena,  as.  for 
instance,  the  privity  of  a |M-rson  dreamed 
alsiut  to  the  incident  created  hv  the 
dren  mer.” 

'•  That  would  In*  rather  dreadful,  wouldn’t 
it!"  I ventured.  "We  do  dream  such  scan- 
duhuis.  such  compromising  things  about 
people.” 

” All  that,”  Wanhope  grntlv  insisted. 
" ronld  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact. 
That  alone  is  to  In*  considered  in  an  inquiry 
of  the  kind.  One  is  never  obliged  to  tell 
one’s  dreams.  I wonder."  he  turned  to  the 
stmngrr,  who  sat  absently  staring  into  the 
fire.  ” if  you  happened  to  speak  to  your 
friend  about  his  nightman-,  in  the  morn- 
ing. and  whether  he  was  by  aqv  chance 
aware  of  the  participation  of  the  others 
in  It?" 

“ I certainly  spoke  to  him  pretty  plainly 
when  we  got  into  New  York." 

"And  what  did  he  say?” 

" He  said  hr  had  never  slept  better  in  his 
life,  and  be  couldn't  remember  having  a 
trace  of  nightmare.  He  said  he  heard  air 
groaning  at  one  time,  but  I stopped  just  as 
lie  woke,  and  so  be  didn't  rouse  me  as  he 
thought  of  doing,  ft  was  at  Hartford,  and 
lie  went  to  sleep  again,  and  slept  through 
without  a break." 

“ And  what  was  your  conclusion  from 
thut  ?"  Wanhope  asked. 

" That  lie  was  lying.  I should  sav.”  Rul* 
ledge  replied  for  the  stranger. 

Wanhope  still  waited,  ami  the  stranger 
said,  “ I suppose  one  conclusion  might  he 
that  I had  dreamed  the  whole  tiling  myself.” 

“ Then  you  wish  me  to  infer."  the 
psychologist  pursued.  “ that  the  entire  in- 
cident was  a figment  of  your  sleeping  brain? 
That  there  was  no  sort  of  sleeping  thought- 
transference.  no  inctnphantustiiin.  no — Fx- 
cnae  me!  Do  you  rememlier  verifying  your 
impression  of  being  between  Worcester  and 
Springfield  when  the  affair  occurred,  by 
looking  at  your  watch,  for  instance?" 

Tile  stranger  suddenly  pulled  out  his 
watch  at  the  wonl.  “ flood  heavens!”  he 
called  out.  " It’s  twenty  minutes  of  eleven, 
ami  I have  to  take  the  eleven-o'clock  train 
to  Boston.  I must  hid  you  good  evening, 
gentlemen.  I've  ju*t  time  to  get  it  if  I can 
catch  a rah.  flood  night,  good  night.  I 
hope  if  you  route  to  Boston — eh — flood 
night ! Sometimes.”  he  called  over  liis 
shoulder.  “ I’ve  thought  it  might  have  been 
that  girl  in  the  stateroom  that  started  the 
drill  niittg." 

lie  lind  wrung  our  hands  one  after  another 
and  now  lie  ran  out  of  the  room. 

Bill  ledge  said  in  appeal  to  Wanbojie.  “ I 
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don't  how  hi*  l»ing  l he  dreamer  in- 

validate*  the  «iw,  if  hl»  dream*  affected  the 

" Well."  Uiinlm|H'  nn*wcrcd  thought  fully. 
**  thill  i|r|H'mlii," 

" And  what  do  you  think  of  it*  being  the 
girl  in  the  stateroom?” 

" That,  would  lie  very  interesting.” 


Found  It  First 

Wiifv  in  n story-telling  mood  the  ollieer- 
of  our  army  can  tell  some  interesting  and 
mousing  tales  of  the  service. 

*•  There  are  times,"  wavs  a well  - known 
general.  " when  difference!*  of  rank  in  tin- 
army  of  the  t'nited  States  do  not.  count.  In 
this  connection  I urn  reminded  of  an  inci- 
dent in  the  >-aiii|iaigri  before  Suntiugo  in  the 
utrair  of  IK11H. 

“ A private  in  one  of  the  New  York  vol- 
unteer conipaniea  was  di  Hom  e red  by  bin  M*r- 
geant  in  u hole,  well  out  of  the  way  of  even 
a at  ray  shot,  when  he  should  have*  been  en- 
gaged in  active  service. 

“'Here!'  yelled  the  officer  to  the  delin- 
quent. ‘get  out  of  that  right  away!' 

“ The  private  grinned.  ‘Not  much !'  waa 
hia  audacious  response.  ' You  may  be  my 
*u|>cri»r  officer,  hut  I’m  the  hoy  that  found 
the  hole  first!’” 


Place  aux  Dames 

RiTKKar.XTATiVE  doll  n Sharp  Williams 
has  in  his  large  repertoire  of  darky  -torics 
one  that  has  to  do  with  the  sail  case  of  an 
inexperienced  negro  who  applied  for  work  as 
ii  general  utility  man  on  a farm  in  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Not  leing  entirely  aware  of  the  extent 
of  the  inexperience  of  the  darky,  the  owner 
of  the  farm  sent  him  with  a mil  king-stool 
to  the  dairy,  with  instruction  to  return 
as  soon  a»  possible  w*ith  a pail  of  milk. 

When  the  dusky  lalmror  did  return  it  was 
in  an  extremely  bruised  ami  IkeI  tired  condi- 
tion and  with  an  empty  pail.  Kxidanatinn* 
being  desired,  the  darky,  with  a sickly  grin, 
anid: 

" I done  my  le»l.  sah.  Dat  stool  looked 
all  light  to  me.  lint  de  Idninod  row  she 
won't  sit  on  it!” 


Her  Whereabouts 

Smali.  titRL  ( ju*t  rrlurnrd  from  abroad. 
In  hi trlri.  “Why,  Uncle  doe,  where  is  Aunt 
Mary?” 

UxriJI  doe  (rrrcntly  brrmve rf,  so Irmnty). 
"Why.  Susie,  your  Aunt  Mary  is  in 
heaven." 

Kraus.  “ Ah.  honest,  now,  I'nrle  doe.  where 
is  »he?" 


Cautious 

A Tocxn  woman,  according  to  a lloston 
report,  entered  a music-store  the  other  day, 
und  saitl  to  one  of  the  clerks.  " Have  you 
got  * A Heart  that  Heats  for  Me?'  " 

"No,  madam:  not  on  seven  dollars  a 
week."  replied  the  clerk. 


The  Wrong  Place 

Ax  “ Omar  ” enthusiast  walked  into  the 
book  dena rtincnt  of  a large  depart menl  store 
and  asked  a young  woman  behind  the 
counter.  ” What  t'onunentaries  should  I have 
on  t'ndrnu-ath  Ihr  Houtjh  f 

"Outing  department,  third  counter  to  the 
left.”  replied  the  young  woman. 


Only  Partial 

MeKCIIAXT  Irapat/ia g nffirt  -boft  /.  “ Well, 
young  man.  von  seem  to  have  very  good 
references : hut  do  you  always  kI  utter  like 
thla?" 

Yof.mi  Afit.K’ant  ” X-n-n  no.  s-o-sir — 
o-o-o-o-nly  w w-w-w-when  I t-l-t-tulk.” 


I IT  LIFTS  YOU  ABOVeTtHE  CARES  OF  LIFE 
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WhisKey 


RED  TOP  RYE  WHISKEY 

is  in  charred  cnak*.  In  RranffcrHWN  Hooded  with  mitsliWH-.  rlisiilUd  from  Iwai  Northern  rye, 

,1'1  by  a memhei  of  ilia  fi/in,  aikI  |iiin-at  w:ii>-r  from  well*  aaink  hundred*  ol  leal  into  aolid 
luuniijii*.  I'.i»a  to  the  heart,  no*  to  the  head.  “ J/'s  tQyou. " 

Ferdinand  Westheimer  H Son*,  ciacJamsi,  a.  baton*,  tty.  Sc  Jom*.  tto. 
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What  do  you  know  of  the  composers  who  are  making 
musical  history  to-day — their  work,  their 
ideals,  their  personalities  ? 


Phases  of  Modern  Music 


»» 


By  LAWRENCE  GILMAN 

Mask  Critic  of  “ Harper's  Weekly  " 

Will  tell  you  what  you  should  know  of  the  composers  about  whom  the 
musical  world  is  talking.  H.is 

"...  Has  all  the  American  alertness  of  perception  and  fecundity  of  epithet,  without  any 
ol  the  American  over-emphasis.  The  opinions  are  invariably  those  of  a serious  thinker  upon 
music,  whose  musical  impressions,  too,  arc  vitalized  by  the  culture  of  the  other  arts.  ' 

— Ernest  Newman. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  FRANKLIN  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 

LAST- 


OPPORTUNITY 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF 
CORRESPONDENCE.  Chicago.  Ill  vs.  A. 


Round  the  World 

^PACIFIC  TOURS 


THE  OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

ot  San  rriwlwi 

have  nrranit.-.l  a Inruc  numhrf  > * Round  the 
World  atul  Pj*.  tfV  Ton r%  ot  «prc tallv  reduced  fare* 
with  Rlwnl  -top  ovcrsrranftemriiu  and  chi  ate  >>l 
n .Iitc*  Two  at  then-  an-  moot  *s  sjiccttnrTiN 
Circular  Tour:  S*n  Pranrhco  Hon-  InSi  Pair' 
I'ajf* ■.  Auckland  Svdnry  Manila  lb  iik  ny 
San  Pram'iwi.  via  V-Auhama  Pir»t-«U*»  Sji  « oo 
Poun.l-thc  W orl.t : New  Y rk  t..  San  Fr.o: 
cisco  lliiindulii.  I*iut>'  Ptf‘>  Aw  Mu  ml.  Sy.lv.  s 
Mrlbonmr.  Ad*  laid.-.  Allanr,  (.'•doml*.  A.l.-n 
Sue*  |\>rt  Said  Malta,  Mamcillrv  tnlindtar.  Cm 
d m NVw  York  Pint -.'law  $*n 


- nptl 


,'dJet  'frre 


H.  K.  DENBIGH,  0.  I!.  Agent 
4*7  Rroalmi  New  York 

OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  Co 
0»j  .Market  Street  San  IrancUco 


Our  Growing  Trade  with  China 

FxttMtrs  from  the  I'nited  Stater  to  Chinn 
in  tile  tell  month*  eliding'  with  (MoIht. 
1 1M l.“».  are  more  Ilian  twice  a*  great  a-  in 
the  eorrc.*|N>nding  of  any  preceding 

year  in  the  hialorv  nf  our  commerce.  Tin- 
total  value  of  merchandise  cxjrortcd  from 
the  I'nited  State*  in  China  in  thi*  iieri.nl 
w«*  HCiO.llM.7rt7.  again*!  $2ft..V»7.lM4  in  ll»e 
corresponding  ten  month*  of  11104. 

The  j.riiuipal  -article*  cxjrortcd  In  China 
from  thia  roti n try  are  cotton  cloth*.  which 
at  im-scnt  form  more  than  one- ha  If  the 
tolal  value  r.f  our  r\|iol't«  to  the  t'elealinl 
kitted. mi ; refined  mineral  nil*.  cop|ier. 
ilia nufaet tire*  of  tohnero.  manufacture*  of 
iron  and  uteri.  Hour,  lumber,  and  other 
manufacture*  of  wood.  In  the  ten  months 
ending  with  October.  IIMI5.  the  export*  of 
rot  ton  inaiiiifNetni-e*  of  all  kind*  from  the 
I'nited  State*  In  China  amounted  t«»  #27.- 
«1>7.4:W.  against  SP.7  l:«.:i2«  in  I he  corn- 
*|MUidint*  month*  of  I lie  preceding  year. 


A Longdistance  Underground 
Telephone  Cable 

The  important  annoitner-nient  ha*  recently 
been  made  that  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  i*  laying  a *y«teui  of 
underground  cable*  lietweeti  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  the  new  line  following  quite 
. |..*ely  the  |'enn«ylvnnia  Kailrond.  Thia 
work  when  completed  will  give  120  pair* 
of  ro  ml  net  or*  between  the  two  eitie*.  in  ad- 
dition to  the  overhead  wires,  and  will  great- 
ly increase  the  facilities  for  telephonic  com- 
munication, and  lender  impossible  the  inter- 
ruption of  eomniuniration  by  *lret  or  other 
••torm*.  It  would  seem  that  putting  tele- 
phone or  telegraph  wire*  underground  for 
long  distance*,  in  properly  constructed  duel* 
or  ealde*.  would  I*-  a comparatively  simple 
operation,  and  one  that  would  have  heen  ex* 
tcimivelv  carried  on  outside  of  large  cities, 
hut  such  i*  not  the  ease.  as  in- it  la  t cl  con- 
ductor*.  when  u*cd  in  *ueh  a matter,  have 
certain  characteristic*  I hat  interfere  moat 
*criou*ly  with  the  transmission  of  inter- 
rupted or  alternating  ‘current*  when  these 
change*  exceed  n certain  rate.  It  i*  this 
properly  of  a submarine  cable  that  limits 
the  spied  of  ocean  telegraphy,  and  render* 
impossible  the  Use  of  the  telephone  over  cir- 
cuit* where  there  i*  a long  length  of  cable. 

Successful  Uses  of  the  System 

I tv  the  addition  of  coil*  of  self-induction, 
constructed  according  to  certain  rnlrtlln- 
lions.  it  is  now  jH.s-.itde  tn  transmit  the 
rapid  impulse*  or  current  involved  in  tele- 
phoning over  much  greater  distances,  and  it 
i*  by  the  use  of  Professor  lY.pin’*  method 
accomplishing  this  result  that  such  long 
cable  circuits  are  practicable  for  tclcphonv. 
This  system  has  been  used  with  suree*s  in 
(Jcrntany  and  Austria,  and  al*o  for  the  long- 
er connecting  line*  in  X.-w  York  city  bo- 
tween  CortInn.lt  Street  and  Harlem,  a*  well 
a*  la-tween  Host ou  and  some  of  tile  *tlb- 
nrluin  *tnt ion*. 

Plans  for  the  Future 

The  is.nduits  now  Wing  laid  la’tween  New 
York  and  I'liilad.Tjdiia  have  eight  duct*,  and 
the  first  eahh  i*  exported  to  In-  in  working 
order  hr  the  lieginning  of  the  year.  Of 
course  a*  further  facilities  are  required  new 
cables  ran  lie  drawn  through,  and  while  the 
installation  i*  very  expensive  it  will  greatly 
add  to  the  facility  of  communication  la-twcen 
the  two  cities,  as  well  as  to  the  intermediate 
point*  which  are  touched  along  the  route. 
Thi*  i*  the  most  imtH. riant  installation  of 
the  Pujiin  system  tnnt  lot*  I wen  yet  at- 
tempted. and  involves  in  the  present  instance 
some  112.(100  mile*  of  wire.  The  *ueee«*  that 
is  unticijtatcd  will  doubth***  bad  to  t con- 
struction < f further  line*,  which  should  in 
crea*e  both  the  range  and  quality  of  long- 
distance telephony.  In  addition  to  the  con- 
duit* and  cable*,  boxes  nr  other  receptacle* 
an-  required  at  regular  interval*  for  the 
s.-lf  indu. lion  i*dl«.  and  thi*  involve*  consid- 
erable initial  outlay,  but.  on  the  other  hatut. 
the  damage  due  to  weather  and  other  repair* 
i*  reduced  to  practically  nothing,  and  the 
h.n i; -distance  service  is  great l\  improved. 
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LIQUEUR. 

PERES  CHARTREUX 

GREEN  AND  YELLOW- 

TIIIS  FAMOUS  CORDIAL,  NOW  MADE  AT  TARRA- 
GONA,  SPAIN.  WAS  FOR  CENTURIES  DISTILLED 
HY  THE  CARTHUSIAN  MONKS  (PERES  CHAR-  i 
TREUXl  AT  THE  MONASTERY  OP  LA  GRANDE  ' 
CHARTREUSE.  PRANCE.  AND  KNOWN  THROUGH-  1 
OUT  THE  WORLD  AS  CHARTREUSE.  THE  ABOVE  1 
CUT  REPRESENTS  THE  BOTTLE  AND  LABEL  ' 
EMPLOYED  IN  THE  PUTTING  UP  OP  THE  ART!-  ! 
CLE  SINCE  THE  MONKS'  EXPULSION  FROM 
FRANCE.  AND  IT  IS  NOW  KNOWN  AS  I.IQI  KI  K 
I'KRKX  CIIAKTKKtX  (THE  MONKS.  HOW- 
EVER. STILL  RETAIN  THE  RIGHT  TO  USE  THE 
OLD  DOTTLE.  AND  LABEL  AS  WELL)  DISTILLED  ' 
BY  THE  SAME  ORDER  OF  MONKS  WHO  HAVE  • 
SECURELY  GUARDED  THE  SECRET  OP  ITS  1 
MANUFACTURE  FOR  HUNDREDS  OP  YEARS  j 
AND  WHO  ALONE  POSSESS  A KNOWLEDGE  OP 
THE  ELEMENTS  OF  THIS  DELICIOUS  NECTAR 


HO  LIDA  Y C I FTS 

numomls.  (Hatches,  Rich  field  Jetwlrv 

THE  " BENEDICT" 

CELEBRATED  COLLAR  BUTTON 

Wiimlrrfi'llr  Improved 
NEW  Pat.  Oct.  fl,  IRIKt 
I*.  « ...Id  and  limit  y ICiiIIinI  (Ml 
Ni> tmuliin  miirtt  Minimi 
' ItrncdKI " in. I il  iictif  pnli-iii 

■4  *//  i'/  /n»r  Milltl  ItM 
ENO  VIEW  ..-.-n/nW,  SIDE  VIEW 

Benedict  Brothers,  Jcvcicrs 

■roadway  and  Clberly  tl„  n.  Y. 


Bill  Nye’s  Little  JoKe 

Di'RIXO  Ihr  joint  lecture  tour  of  tlir  late 
" ' N.V*-  mid  -Janus  Whitcomb  Riley, 

Hint  witty  nnd  entertaining  combination  was 
oiKt-  billed  in  opposition,  in  a certain  Kun 
rmh  town,  to  nerninnn  the  magician. 

Mr.  Riley  re  bit  cm  a story  of  an  amusing 
encounter  In-tween  the  humorist  and  the 
prestidigitator  that  oecurred  in  the  dining 
wow  of  ••  The  Hotel  ” of  Hie  town.  When 
they  took  their  scat*  ni  the  table  for  their 
llr»t  nteal.  Xye  and  Rilev  bad.  of  course, 
recognized  the  dark  man  with  the  heavy 
black  eyebrows  anti  the  Mephistophelian 
goatee  an  the  eminent  magician,  but.  not 
having  the  phitsiire  of  bin  acquaintance,  thev 
did  not  feel  warranted  in  speaking  to  him. 
Now.  for  hi*  part.  Hermann  wan  quite  aware 
of  IIip  identity  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
men  opposite.  but  he.  too.  did  not  betray 
himself,  for.  an  it  afterwards  turned  out, 
he  had  planned  a pleasant  little  surprise 
for  them  and  for  the  edification  of  those 
other  guests  who  were  in  the  secret. 

Xye  was  about  to  lift  a leaf  of  his  salad 
to  his  mouth  when  he  pererired  beneath  it 
a superb  diamond  ring.  Without,  however, 
evincing  the  least  surprise,  the  humorist 
took  the  ring  from  the  salad-bowl  and 
slipped  it  on  his  finger,  conscious  the  while 
Hint  every  eye  in  the  room  was  upon  him. 
Turning  to  Riley,  Bill.  Jn  his  inimitable 
drawl,  said: 

“ Really.  James,  it  would  appear  that  I 
am  getting  very  careless  in  mv  old  age,— 
forever  leaving  my  jewelry  'in  unlikelr 
places. 

If  Hermann  was  taken  aback  by  the  mis- 
rarriage  of  his  little  trirk.  he  was  -oon 
dumfounried  hv  the  subtle  manner  in  which 
Nye  turned  the  tables  on  him.  When  the 
next  course  was  brought,  by  the  duskv  waiter 
attending  to  the  wants  of  that  table.  Xvc 
iv  **ini  the  ring,  observing,  as 

lie  did  so: 

"Jon  are  an  excellent  waiter.  Jim?” 

• Yessah.”  came  from  the  negro,  who  dis- 
played hi«  thirty-two  teeth  by  wav  of  smile. 

“ I quite  agree  with  you.  Jim,”  solemnlv 
-lamented  Xye.  - and  as  a slight  evidence  of 
mv  appreciation  of  your  good  qualities.  I 
desire  you  to  accept  this  trifle  at  mv  hands. 
Near  u.  and  always  rcmemlirr  the  donor.” 

Hermann's  pye*  bulged  nearly  out  of  his 
head  ns  the  waiter,  who  was.  of  course,  igno- 
rant of  the  value  of  the  magnificent  gem.  took 
Ihc  ring;  hut  the  magician  was  too  clever 
to  attempt,  an  explanation  at  that  stage  of 
l ie  proceedings.  But  it  afterwards  came  to 
the  ears  of  the  Xye-Riley  combination  that 
it  cost  Hermann  a generous  tip  and  a two- 
hour  argument  to  convince  the  darky  that 
the  affair  wbb  only  one  of  **  Bill  Xve's 
joke*. 


An  Interesting  Experiment 

Kikuh  Stti.i.ma»  Kniy,  the  Ammonn 
composer  now  living  in  Berlin,  was  asked 
hy  a friend  who  had  not  seen  him  for  some 
time.  ” What  he  was  doing  now." 

*'  ^ .l?1  *r-v*nff  * rather  interesting  experi- 
ment.” replied  the  qnmponer. 

“What  a that?"  inquired  his  friend,  with 

Interest. 

" I'm  setting  some  of  Soiim's  marches  to 
music."  was  Kelly's  reply. 


A Matter  of  Choice 

Om  I.auy  ( from  Ihr  country,  riding  in 
Htrrrl-mr  for  thr  first  Huh  ).  “ Conductor, 
which  door  do  I get  out  by?” 

Conductor.  “ Hither  door,  mum— the  ear 
stops  at  Isith  ends.” 


At  the  Top 

A well-known  author  was  once  intro- 
dilred  to  a rather  fiiHcinating  hut  frivolous 
and  flekle  widow  in  I'hilndelphin. 

That  evening  the  fair  one  had  been  in- 
dulging in  tender  reminiscence  of  the  de- 
parted. "Ah!”  she  sighed,  "no  other  man 
ran  ever  fill  dear  Jack's  place.  I loved  him 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.” 

"True.”  Hiiggr*t cd  the  writer,  who  w;  a 
aware  of  the  lady's  weakness.  ••  |»ut.  renter  - 
her.  there's  is  always  room  at  the  top!” 

•Cl 


Lea  & Perrins'  | 
Sauce 

rrtt  omciNAL  woRcisuuiH.nt 


The  Peerless  Seasoning 

Rare  piquancy  la  given  to  Chafing  Dish 
cocEir-e  by  using 

LEA  1 PERRlfc.V  5ALCe  ai  a a«a- 

aonlng.  Welsh  Rarebit.  Lobster  a la 
New  burg,  Mushroom  Saule.  Sieved 
Terrapin,  arc  . to  bo  perfect  null  have 
at  leaat  a dash  cf  IL  It  adds  enjoyment 
to  every  dinner. 

Jofca  Paui'i  Seas.  Agmtt.  Hw  York. 


By  JOHN  FISKE 
American  Political  Ideas 

Viewed  from  the  Standpoint  of 
Universal  History 

In  «nch  chapters  as  “The  Town  Meeting.”  "The 
Federal  Union,”  and  " Manifest  Destiny”  ihc  author 
i traces  the  growth  of  mr  national  political  institutions 
and  points  their  significsncc. 

Gill  Top.  Uncut  Edges,  $ 1.50 
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A SIFT  FOR  YOUR  BUSINESS  FRIFNI) 

LIPPINCOTT’S 
NEW  GAZETTEER 

A Geographical  Dictionary  of  the  World 

Containing  references  to  over  100,000 
places— their  population,  location  and  in- 
dustries, compiled  from  the  latest  census 
returns  from  all  countries  and  other  offi- 
cial data. 

Edited  by  ANGELO  HEILPRIN 
and  LOUIS  HEILPRIN 

AN  INVALUABLE  and  NECESSARY  WORK 

Thr  Boston  Evening  Tranttrifii  s 
" To  everyone  ii  is  of  almost  incalculable 
value.  It  is  printed  wholly  from  new  type  m 
fine  white  |>apcr,  and  is  a model  nf  ty|>ugr;i|ih- 
icnl  excellence.  Every  geographic.-!  I point 
in  the  world  is  considered  according  toils 
importance  nr  historical  interest.  The 
comprehensiveness  of  ihe  work  i-  a lit-  s-  e 

lie  short  nf  marvellous  The  volume  Mg  SJ?  ^ 
is  one  of  Ihe  Utmost  value,  nnd  it  is  /£ 
specially  important  to  anyone  who  Mg  - 
needs  geographical  information.”  /'  . o’ 

— • ■ - — ■ ME  jp*  ^ 

Oter  2.000  pagei.  Quarto  M&  S1  £ 

SHEEP-  - - $10.00  ml  /?  £ O 

HALF  RUSSIA  • 112.50  Ml 
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He  Never  Came  Back 

A l xi.uoKMAX  relate*  tlie  following  n« 
illustrating  the  aptness  evinced  l*v  it  ('hinese 
servant  In  l»i*  employ  for  an  easy  •*« imita- 
tion of  American  method*  <•(  dealing  with 
the  ••  holxi  " type  timt  is  not  lea*  rouimon  in 
t'alifornia  than  in  the  Hast. 

A hungry  trump  knocked  at  the  kitchen 
door  of  the*  Californian's  house  one  Tuesday 
afternoon,  when  lie  wn*  promptly  challenged 
hv  lav  Yuen.  The  “ hoi*  " delivered  him 
*,'.|f  of  « Icing  tale  of  win-  to  the  Chinaman, 
concluding  with  a petition  for  something 
to  eat. 

••You  like  Hi*h?"  suavely  insinuated  the 
Chinese. 

“Ye*!”  eagerly  assented  the  tramp. 

“ Call  Kliday."  responded  lav.  with  an 
imperturbable  smile,  as  he  dosed  the  door. 


New  Conceptions  in  Science 
By  CARL  SNYDER 

Lord  Kelvin’s  Commendation  — Eng- 
| nnd's  foremost  scientist.  Lord  Kelvin, 
wrote  as  follows  concerning  Artt*  i on- 
er f>t  ions  vi  Seinin'.  It  is  full  of  valu- 
able matter,  treated  in  a very  interesting 
manner  I am  glad  to  have  the  book, 
and  1 see  that  1 shall  find  it.  sot  only 
interesting,  but  useful  in  many  rcs]>ects 
The  London  Academy  say*  "\\c  have 
rarely  read  a scientific  book  we  could  more 
heartily  commend  " 

Illustrated.  Cloth.  *2.00  net  (posiag*  extra) 
HARPER  A BROTHERS.  PUBLISHERS,  NEW  YORK 


20  Acres  are  Enough 

In  t!>*  heautilui  Shenandoah  Valter  nT  • olorado 
to  make  jroei  Independent  tor  life.  I lie  MienarnJoali  Is 
■lluated  on  Ibr  western  slops  the  Rockies,  in  lb*  *"c*t 
trull  dlslrlrl  In  North  -Vniertcs.  close  I-.  U.e  f.illroiids. 

free  perpetual  water  riRbte.  deilalitful  climate  and 
■rrcle  Farm*  cm.  I-  h..u<ht  on  the  parth;  pay  -cut 

plan,  lot  cai.lt.  the  1-alanC*  5;  per  monlli.  I licsc  lm- 
gated  (ami*  are  not  f..r  tlie  man  who  wn*  born  on  a 
I a mi,  hrouulit  up  on  s fatui.  who  wants  to  work  on  a 
(arm  from  aunrlse  lo  --.inset,  rmt  for  u*m|**  like  -«  who 
an-  seeAlna  pro*!  al-l*  investment  . We  eau  show  yon 
how  these  larm*  pay  for  Ikcnwhn  e_* cry  year  by  rais- 
ing the  It  nest  potatoes  in  the  world  and  other  irfeUlnes. 
You  need  neier  see  y-or  farm  uni— « you  wunt  to.  The 
roni party  aeltina  li-e  laud  will  work  farms  on  ahares,  sod 
ftimi  the  produce  ni.nl  -n  a twenty  -acre  form  will  i-ay 
the  owner  over  9700.00  a yea r,  and  at  can  l> »«*•  ”} 
A twenty- acre  farm  ..i  t*  f.-.liw  cash,  or  fOUiMKl  If 
paid  f- -r  on  |hn  moiitlily  In-L-bni-til  pUiu 
Write  for  out  tssiklet  xivin*  full  infi-nunnon. 

Itlt'll  AKIWON  X II  tint  A nil 

Urpl.  %.  1M"  rirsl  Null. ■■ml  Bank  lll.la-  HL 


Wanted  a Different  Polish 

Jacob  Hii.-*  ha*  a *U>ry  of  n little  lad 
who  shines  »lmr*  for  a living.  This  Imy 
goes  to  a mission  Sunday-school,  and  was 
keenly  disappointed  when,  at  Christmas- 
time. his  gift  from  the  tree  turned  out  lo 
In?  ii  copy  of  Hrnwtiing's  |»oema. 

Next  Sunday,  however,  the  superintendent 
utinr-unced  that  any  child  nol  pleased  with 
his  gift  could  have  it  exchanged-  Jimmie 
marched  boldly  to  the  front  with  his. 

••  What  have  yon  there.  Jimmie?” 

" Browning." 

**  And  what  do  you  want  in  exchange?" 

'•  Blacking !” 


A Little  Pail 

A soottK  nr  so  of  years  ago,  Surgeon-Hen 
era  I Dr.  William  A.  Hammond  introduced 
to  an  audience  at  (Tuckering  Hall.  New 
York,  a young  man  named  W.  Irving  Bishop, 
who.  it  was  announced,  would  give  uu  ex- 
hibition of  how  to  do  the  cabinet  tricks  of 
spiritualist-*.  One  of  the  committee  so 
looted  to  sec  that  Bishop  was  securely  tied 
and  fastened  in  a chair,  with  his  hands  U- 
hind  him,  was  Dr.  Charle*  K.  Deems,  of  the 
Church  of  the  Strangers.  After  the  usual 
racket  of  ringing  hells  and  knocking  of  tain 
bntirine*.  an  empty  wooden  bucket  was  plac'd 
on  Bishop's  lap.  a curtain  was  then  drawn, 
screening  Bishop  from  the  audience;  upon 
reopening  it  the  pail  was  found  inverted  on 
his  head.  Dr.  Deems,  lifter  carefully  ex 
aiiiiniiig  tlie  bandages  with  which  Bishop 
was  bound.  *tcp|K-d  forward,  ami  dryly  re- 
pnrtrd  to  the  audience  as  follows:  “ Ijulies 
and  gentlemen,  the  only  change  that  I notice 
in  the  medium  is  that  he  ha-  just  turned  a 
little  pale.” 


Room  for  Hosea 

A Soi'Til  Carolina  Congressman  who  is 
fond  uf  recounting  humorous  instance*  of 
the  whimsicalities  of  our  " cullud  " brethren 
tells  of  an  amusing  incident  that  he  once 
witnessed  in  a negro  church  in  Columbia. 

••  The  preacher  officiating.”  *ny*  the  Rep- 
re-tentative,  "was  one  of  those  old-fashioned 
darky  clergymen  wlio  loved  to  descant  at 
length  upon  anv  topic  for  which  he  could 
find  ii  text  in  I lie  Scriptures.  Oil  the  oeeu 
drm  to  which  I refer  he  had  consumed  some- 
thing more  than  an  hour  with  a dim-tuir-c 
upon  the  major  prophets  lie  then  procred 
id  In  devote  some  attention  to  the  minor 
prophet-.  Ill  eoiirse  of  time  lie  reached 
lloM-o.  1 Mj  briddmi.'  exelnimed  hr.  * we 
now  take*  up  Ih-sen.  We  ronaidera  Hn*»-n. 
When*  -hall  we  put  Hosea  ?’ 

•’  At  this  juncture  an  old  fellow'  in  the 
rear  of  the  church,  whose  patience  had  Isvn 
sorely  taxed  l.y  the  unseemly  length  of  hi*, 
preacher's  remarks,  nro-e  to  lii-  fret  and 
<huilli-il  out  of  his  pew.  muttering,  in  a voire 
|. m. I enough  Is-  heard  l-v  the  inilii-ter: 

llo*.  a kin  have  my'-, -at!  I V goin* 

Imme ! ’ *' 

4 Jr 


V. 
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To  introduce  oar  electric*!  eown*«; 
It  . IWI-iaie  book  (f ccuUf 
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A T urbinc-dri ven  Locomotive 

So  Mircc-fiil  Im-  Iki-ii  Hu*  liirhim-  for 
stationary  ami  mo  rim-  engines  I Iml  it  is 
not  strange  thul  efforts  should  Im-  made  to 
im*  it  in  wxincctinn  with  locomotive*.  It 
ha*  Imxmi  ixoikhiiI  to  inoiint  a steam-boiler 
ond  turbine  on  a locomotive,  utul  tine  the 
power  to  drive  a dynamo  which  would  sup- 
ply current  to  the  motors  similar  to  those 
• if  an  ordinary  electric  locomotive.  Recent- 
ly, however,  Professor  Stumpf,  of  the  Koynl 
Technical  School  ut  rhttrlotteiihurjj,  (Jer- 
many.  has  invented  a locomotive  where  the 
turbine*  are  directly  connected  with  the 
axles. 

There  an*  three  driving  • axles,  and  the 
plan  involves  using  the  steam  in  successive 
stage*  in  the  turbines,  which  are  placed 
outside  of  each  driving-wheel.  The  steam 
is  introduced  into  the  first  turlnne  on  oik* 
side  through  a pipe  direct  from  the  laiiler, 
and  then  |ut**c*  successively  through  the 
M-cond  ami  third  turbines  on  the  same  side. 
It  then  g«s*s  to  a set  of  turbine*  on  the 
other  side  of  the  locomotive,  from  the  last 
■ •f  which  the  exhausted  steam  passes  into 
the  stack  through  the  exhaust-burnt  nor_/.le. 
The  outcome  of  the  new  invention  will  Is* 
awaited  with  interest,  not  only  on  aeeount 
of  the  extension  of  use  of  the  turbine,  hut 
also  for  the  fact  that  the  modern  steam- 
locomotive  is  an  niuxunomiral  piece  of  ma- 
chinery. requiring  targe  amounts  of  fuel  to 
generate  a given  quantity  of  power. 


Our  Colonial  Commerce 

The  commerce  of  the  I'nited  States  with 
its  noneont iguoii*  territory  in  HMi.-»  seems 
likely  to  exceed  by  many  million  dollars 
that  of  any  preceding  year.  Tin*  nine-month 
statement  ending  with  Sc|iteinlier.  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  lailsii- 
through  its  Bureau  of  Statistics,  aliowa  that 
the  shipments  from  the  I'nited  State*  to  its 
noncontiguous  territory  amounted  to 
•‘>•">2,1 74.  against  $'2H.!»21».07!l  in  the  corn* 
spending  months  of  the  preceding  year,  an  in- 
crease of  over  M..VXl,0(MI.  and  that  tlie  ship- 
ments of  merchandise  to  the  I'nited  States 
from  it*  noneont  iguniis  territory  in  the 
Mime  period  iimounted  to  ttiGl.V’HI.I;iO, 
against  tt47.14l.ft38  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  the  preceding  year,  a gain  of  over 
8l(i.(HMi.fNHi.  Thus  tlu-  total  commrrix*  lie- 
tween  the  I'nited  States  and  its  noncon- 
tiguous territory  amounts  to  over  $103,000.- 
IMMl  in  the  nine  months  ending  with  Septem- 
ber, 1005,  against  $77,000,000  in  the  corre- 
sponding months  of  the  preceding  year. 
These  figures  relate  to  merchandise  only, 
and  do  not  include  the  gold  and  silver,  of 
which  the  ahipment*  from  Ala-ka  to  the 
I'nited  State*  were  nearly  seven  million  dol- 
lars of  gold  produced  in  that  territory  ami 
five  and  it  half  millions  of  foreign  gold 
shipped  from  Alaska.  Iwing  presumably  that 
originating  in  British  territory  adjacent 
thereto. 


Illiteracy  in  the  United  States 

Atx-OKIIIXO  to  the  census  ||«-  of  the  term 
an  illiterate  i«  a per***  not  under  ten  year* 
of  age  who  is  unit  hie  to  write  either  in  Kng- 
li»h  or  in  any  other  language.  In  most 
case*  the  illiterate  is  also  unable  to  read. 
At  the  census  of  1000  the  number  of  illit- 
erate* enumerated  in  the  I'nited  States,  ex- 
clusive of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  till  other 
outlying  territory,  wa*  rt.l8n.0tin.  This  wits 
approximately  one-tenth  of  the  population 
at  least  ten  year*  of  age.  the  exact  mathe- 
matical proportion  being  1 illiterates  to 
1000  population. 

Of  the  native  white  population,  the  pro- 
portion of  illiteracy  i«  -til. 4 j**r  Hum,  or  h-»* 
than  one  in  twenty. 

There  i*  ground  for  satisfaction  and  en- 
couragement in  the  statistical  evident**  that 
illiteracy  is  steadily  living  reduced.  In  I S*H> 
the  number  of  illiterates  per  lot  HI  was  1311.4 
for  the  total  population.  rt'2.:i  for  the  native 
white  |Mipulat ion.  1 30.H  for  the  foreign-lawn 
white,  niul  .**117.0  for  negroes,  including 
Indian*  and  Mongolian*.  In  nw*t  Kiinipcnn 
countries  illiteracy  i*  much  more  prevalent 
than  in  the  I'nited  Slate*,  although  this 
country  i»  -t ill  far  In-hind  (•ertuntiy.  Sweden, 
and  Norway,  and  Denmark  and  Swilxerhind. 


ELECTRIC  • CARRIAGES 


Have  held  the  lead  through  all  changes  of 
design  and  type  since  1895  because  they 
have  excelled  all  others  in  efficiency, 
durability,  and  radius  of  reliable  action. 


New  Model  Columbia  Brougham  Mark  LXVIII 

Exclusive  Design  For  Private  Vse  Only 

The  general  lines  of  this  Brougham  follow  those  recently 
adopted  by  prominent  European  makers,  but  in  artistic 
design,  electrical  and  mechanical  equipment  and  all  fittings 
and  appointments  it  is  far  superior  to  any  foreign-built 
vehicle.  It  is  intended  exclusively  for  private  use  and  re- 
flects only  the  best  ideas  of  leading  specialists  in  designing, 
engineering  and  carriage  furnishing.  In  the  construction 
lightness  has  been  obtained  everywhere,  but  nowhere  at  the 
expense  of  strength.  Michelin  pneumatic  tires  in  combina- 
tion with  a special  form  of  spring  suspension  give  easy-riding 
qualities  never  before  attained  in  any  vehicle  of  the  coach 
type,  self-propelled  or  horse-drawn.  Great  advantages  over 
the  best  electric  carriages  of  earlier  patterns  are  found  in  the 
increased  speed,  improved  control  and  steering  and  in  the 
more  practical  and  convenient  location  of  the  driver's  seat. 

Price  $4,000.  Write  for  descriptive  folder. 


Broughams 

Victorias 


Landaulets  Hansoms 

Surreys  Runabouts 

Victoria-Phaetons 


Made  by 

ELECTRIC  VEHICLE  COMPANY,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Nrw  YORK  RRAVCII  W US|»  Wh  ink  ».  WASHINGTON  Wathingtan  E.  V.  Tr«i.|**lsil»n  C«w 
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By  Buries  Johnson 

T T T HEN  de  yeah  am  gettin ' ol ', 
YY  Chris’ mas  moonlight  on  de 
snow. 

Wagin' shaddahs,  brack  an'coF,— 
Den  de  Ha  'nts  dey  come  an  go. 
To  an’  fro  an’  frough  de  aih,  — 
Yeah  'em  tap  de  pane  an 
moan: 

Tek  de  kink  right  out  yo'  hath! 

Den’s  no  time  to  tpalk  alone: 
Chilians  oughter  be  in  bed 
Wid  de  sheets  above  dey  haid! 

In  the  cabin's  firelight  glow. 
Dear  old  Mammy  whispers  low. 
While  our  breathing  scarcely 
sounds, — 

Tells  us  of  the  glen  near  by. 
Where  a slave  once  fled  to  die, 
Hunted  there  by  savage 
hounds. 

Only  yesterday,  she  said, — 

Eyes  a-rolling  in  her  head,— 

She  came  through  that  haunt 
ed  glen, 

And  she  heard  a wild  halloo. 

As  the  ghost-hounds  madly  flew 
Past  her  and  were  gone  again! 


Uncle  Rastus  calls  “ Whaf  fo 
Does  yo’  scaih  dose  chilluns  so  ?" 

Then  he  hitches  up  his  chair. 
And  he  tells  how  in  the  gloam. 
As  he  crossed  the  glen  for 
home. 

Seven  hoot-owls  warned  him 
there. 

“ Las’  one  jes  had  gotten  still. 
An’  ah’d  stahted  up  de  hill. 
When  ah  see  an  awful  t’ing 
Wahnin’  me  ah  mus’n’  pass, — 
Somefin’  lak  Marse  Balaam’s  Ass 
Standin’  in  a fiery  ring!” 

When  de  yeah  am  gettin’  ol', 
Chris' mas  moonlight  on  de 
snow, 

Shaddahs  teavin ' brack  an'  col'. 
Den  de  Ha' nts  dey  come  an’ 
_ 9°- 

To  an'  fro  on  duty  boun  , 

Lohd!  Dey  is  a scaresome 
sight! 

Tappin'  walls  an'  snoopin’ 
roun’, — 

Niggah's  wool  stan'  up  wid 
fright. 

Chilluns,  yeah  dat  moanin'  soun'l 
HoH>  's  yo ' gwine  git  home  to- 
night? 


is 
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Julia  'Ward  Howe’s  Impromptu 
Toast 

Tin:  fn|  low  ill);  incident  of  Julia  Ward 

Howe,  who  is  now  eighty -sewn  years  old, 
is  related  by  her  daughter,  Mrs.  John 

Elliott: 

It  was  the  last  night  of  the  old  year. 
We  were  gathered  about  the  table  in  the 
old-fashioned  dining-room.  The  portrait*  of 
grandfather  und  grandmother  were  gay  with 
laurel  and  holly.  Tltr  old  chieftain***#  sat 
at  the  head  of  the  table.  The  guests  were 
all  young  people,  the  grandchildren  and 
their  friends.  A bowl  of  innocent  claret 
cup  stood  on  tlie  sideboard.  A little  Hebe 
filled  all  the  glasses.  The  hands  of  the  old 
clock  from  grandfather’s  great  house  on  the 
corner  of  Rond  Street  and  Broadway,  in 
" old  New  York.”  pointed  to  eleven  fifty- 
nine. 

“A  toast!”  I cried;  “give  us  a toast  to 
nineteen  five." 

“Give  me  a moment!"  said  the  chief- 
t airless,  and  covered  the  face  Time,  the  artist, 
bus  etched  with  such  tender  lines.  At  the 
first  stroke  of  twelve  she  rose,  glass  in  hand, 
nnd  gave  the  toast,  enuiposed  in  something 
less  than  sixty  seconds: 

A toast  to  nineteen  five! 

God  grant  we  all  may  thrive. 

And  in  a twelvemonth  In*  alive. 

And  every  lauhelor  shall  wive. 

And  blessings  he  ii|Hin  the  head 
Of  our  great  Presidential  Ted! 


Wear  and  Tear 

Wilton  Lackate.  the  player,  ha*  a story 
of  an  animal  show  in  the  West  where  the 
principal  feature  of  the  programme  wn~ 
hilled  as  "The  Happy  Family.” — the  said 
"family”  consisting  of  a lion,  a tiger,  a 
puma,  und  a lamb  Some  one.  in  eon  versa 
tion  with  the  proprietor  of  the  show,  asked 
how  long  these  animals  had  lived  together. 
Quite  confidentially  the  proprietor  replied: 
"About  eight  months,  I think:  hut  the 
lamb  has  to  be  renewed  occasionally.” 


Definitions 

“ Dad.  what’s  a miser?” 

" One  who  hoards  what  he  gets,  my  son." 
"Then  what's  an  atomizer?” 

“ One  who  blows  it,  my  child.” 


A Large  Party 

The  late  S|M-akrr  Reed  arrived  at  a sta- 
tion after  the  local  train  had  gone.  The 
express,  which  was  due  in  an  hour,  did  not 
atop,  and  he  was  to  make  a speech  some 
distance  up  the  road  that  evening.  He  tele- 
graphed the  express  that  a large  party  was 
waiting  at  that  station  to  take  the  train. 
Then  he  told  the  station  agent  that  lie  had 
wired  the  express  to  stop,  and  asked  him  to 
Hag  the  train.  When  it  stopped  Mr.  lteed 
got  aboard  and  met  an  irate  conductor  with 
a telegram  in  his  hand. 

" I was  told  that  a large  party  was  wait- 
ing here  to  take  the  train."  he ‘said. 

“ Well,"  replied  Mr.  Reed,  “ if  I’m  not  a 
large  party  I d like  to  know  who  is.” 


Concise 

Tiie  Qm-en  of  Knglnnd  is  very  deaf  and 
very  sensitive  about  it.  When  she  was 
Princess  of  Wales  and  acting  for  the  Queen, 
an  American  Senator — every  one  know*  him, 
hut  not  this  of  him — was  presented  at  court. 
He  was  told  that  the  Princess  would  Is*  pres- 
ent. and  that  is*  must  remember  that  she  was 
both  deaf  and  sensitive;  that  he  must  not. 
raise  his  voice  in  sjs-aking  to  her.  Imt  must 
make  hi*  replies  brief  and  as  plain  as  pos- 
sible, and  let  it  go  at  that. 

The  Prim-ess  asked  him  if  he  hud  had  a 
pleasant  voyage,  to  which  he  solemnly 
nodded.  She  then  asked  how  long  he  was 
on  the  water.  Rrucing  himself  for  the 
ordeal  the  Senator  held  tip  seven  fingers, 
then  two  lingers,  and  in  a tragic  w1ii->|M-r 
replied : 

"Seven  days!  Two  hours!” 


wifk  fke 
Chri-stmexs 
Spirit 


is  as  fragrant  and  stimulating  as  a pretty  girl.  It  is  not  only  the  best 
cocktail  but  the  most  delightful  drink  in  the  world.  More  perfect 
in  its  delicate  flavor,  in  the  quality  of  its  ingredients,  and  its  scientific 
blending  and  ageing  than  any  made  by  guesswork  cocktail  pos- 
sibly can  be.  CLUB  COCKTAILS  are  the  necessary  accompani- 
ment to  A Merry  Christmas  and  to  the  whole  Happy  New  Year. 
Seven  variet.es  each  one  a delight  of  good  dealers  everywhere. 

G.  F.  HEUBLEIN  & BRO. 

HARTFORD  NEW  YORK  l.ONDON 


The  Adventures  of  Buffalo  Bill 

With  an  Introductory  Life  of  the  Author 

By  Colonel  W.  F.  CODY  (“Buffalo  Bill'1) 

Buffalo  Bill,  for  years  one  of  th'  best-loved  heroes  of  boys,  here  writes  of  his  own 
adventures — his  early  life  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  scouting  on  the  plains  and  lighting 
with  Indians.  Ail  absorbingly  interesting  book  for  boys,  which  possesses  the 
additional  merit  of  being  true. 

Illustrated.  Cloth,  60  cents 

HARPER  & BROTHERS.  PUBLISHERS.  NEW  YORK 
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A boo*  for  level-headed  men — one 
lhat  strikes  the  'golden  mean1  — 
solid,  but  not  clumsy — stylish,  but 
not  dandified. 

Built  on  fine  lines  for  conservative 
people,  with  an  art  a custom  shoe- 
maker would  envy. 

Style  Book  shows  *a  &l  lot  titty 
foot1  Send  lot  it 
Moil  dyles  tell  for  $5.00 


Florshcim  & Company 

CHICAGO,  U.  5.  A. 


Bringing  in  the  Tree 

( Continued  from  page  Si.) 

Clinging  to  the  bod  and  whooping  in  the 
rxit'u  of  undt' lined  but  uncontrollable  joy, 
we  went  gliding  buck  to  Antioch. 

"Are  you  goin*  up  Main  Street,  Em!" 

In  the  growing  hilarity  the  formality  of 
" Mister  ” was  now  neglected. 

" No.  1 gut-*  not.  It's  a shorter  cut  down 
past  the  selioolhoUHC.  Reside*.  I’ve  got  to 
put  on  a rack  before  noon.  so'*  I can  get 
an  earlv  •*t«rt  to  Denny’*  for  a load  of 
W0<  "1- 

I’lintiinioti*  appeal:  "Aw.  Kg.  go  up  Main 
Street.” 

Aa  if  all  the  court  injunction*  in  Jefferson 
County  could  have  kept  him  away  from 
Main  Street! 

How  the  bells  jingled,  and  didn't,  the  peo 
pie  come  running  from  the  stores!  And 
maybe  “ ua  bov*.''  half  frozen,  hut  still  hang 
ing  on,  didn't  shriek  all  the  way  from  the 
elevator  to  the  inillim-ry-»toro!  ’ And  Kzru 
Hli*w  trying  to  let  on  to  be  gi'imly  uncon- 
scious of  lux  greutn«K->! 

At  the  real  festivities  we  were  crowded 
into  the  hackgrniind.  hut  mine  could  rob  it* 
• if  the  annual  glory  of  bringing  in  the  tree. 


Some  Epitaphs 

Tub  following  inni  ription*  are  aaid  to 
have  la-cn  «cen  on  u double  headstone  in  a 
New  Kngliind  graveyard 

Itela-eca  Kohiu-on. 

Died  March  1.  |H_»7. 

•*  I await  my  husband. ” 

Tluumi*  Knhiii-im. 

Died  Augllxt  It.  I Mild. 

M I have  come." 

I’niler  these  line*  «ome  wag  had  scratched 
on  the  stone, 

laite,  as  usual. 

On  another  headstone  in  the  same  ceme- 
tery is  this  inscription : 

llezekiah  Ranuy, 

Died  .lime  ill,  | Mil). 

On  hi*  2l*t  hi rt Inlay. 

" Lord.  I expected  this,  hut  not  *n  soon.’’ 


Modjeska  and  Farce 

Maiiamk  Moimrrra's  huslamd.  Count 
Rovenlu,  who  was  for  many  years  her  active 
business  manager,  used  to  tell,  with  a droll 
smile,  hut  with  the  solemn  assurance  of  it* 
truth,  n story  of  how  Senator  H.  A.  W. 
Tabor,  tin*  celebrated  Colorado  millionaire 
ami  (Mditieian,  and  the  builder  of  the  his- 
toric Tills,,  Grand  Opera  House  in  Denver, 
Wanted  Misljeska  to  pluy  farce. 

Count  Uoycnta  wn*  arranging  with  Sen- 
ator Talwr  for  Madame  Modjeska’s  first  ap- 
pearance in  Denver — an  occasion  which 
Eugene  Field  afterward  celebrated  in  hia 
poem.  " When  Mmtjrakv  Played  Kameel  ” — 
ami  the  founder  of  ilramatic  art  in  the 
“City  of  Mountain  and  Plain,”  demanded 
her  " reprrtor." 

"Well.”  said  the  Count.  “ there  is  ‘Mary 
Stuart.’  ” 

“Who  wrote  it?”  asked  Tabor. 

"Schiller."  said  the  Count. 

“ Is  he  a fl  rat -class  dramatist t”  asked 
Tnlsir. 

"Surely,  surely."  said  the  Count.  "He 
is  most  illustrious." 

“Humph!  Never  heard  of  him.”  - 

men <iil  Tabor.  “ What  else  dnm  slir  dor” 

”*As  You  T.ike  It.’  ‘Anthony  and  IW 
pat  rs.’  * MaHa-th  ’ — ” 

" Who  wrote  them!” 

" Shakespeare," 

"How’s  he?  Omni  writer!" 

" Kxrellent  Excellent. " 

“Well.”  said  Tats»r.  ruminatively.  “those 
fellow*  may  In-  all  right  ns  author*.  Imt  they 
ain't  well  enough  known  to  suit  the  people 
out  here.  What  we  want  i*  something 
popular — something  that  everybody's  heard 
of.  I tell  you  what  you  do.  You  get  her 
to  giv«  us  soma  thing  of  Hoyt‘»." 

•19 


To 

California 

Why  don't 
YOU 

go,  too? 

d A vacation  spent  in  “Our  Italy” 
— among  the  orange  groves  and 
in  the  shadow  of  tboae  quaint  old 
historic  misaiona  — will  make  you 
happier  and  healthier  for  the  ex- 


d To  all  other  pleasures  is  added 
the  supreme  one  ol  a three  day's 
enjoyable  trip  on  the  Rock  lalanda' 


Golden  State 
Limited 


HOW  THE  DEAF  ARE 
MADE  TO  HEAR 

If  you  suffer  from  defective  hearing  write  to  George  P 
Way.  of  Detroit,  who  for  twenty-five  year-  wav  vi  deaf 
that  he  was  practically  cut  off  (mm  all  social  intercourse 
with  his  trlkrw-tncn  After  year*  of  experimenting  m 
order  to  relieve  his  own  cose,  Mr  Way  diKovercd  the 
principle  of  THE  WAY  EAR  flKU’MS 
To-day,  with  a pair  of  these-  drums  in  lu»  cars,  Mr  Wav 
can  hear  even  low  whispers 

Note  in  the  illustration  the  pccuhar  shape  of  the  drum 
Unless  an  artificial  drum  has  these  exact  curve*  the  sound 
waves  are  nut  ought  as  they 
should  tie.  Note  again  how  j '.eotYTYO 
the  drum  i*  narrowed  down  to  ecs/rro* 
a small  tube  just  whrrc  it  proBurrriy 
strikes  the  natural  car  drum  rut  i*b 
Tills  intensifies  the  sound 
waves, came*  these  vibration* 
right  to  the  natural  drum,  and 
make*  hearing  possible  even 
for  those  who  have  almost  an-  I 
tirely  lost  all  sense  of  sound  I 
Write  a frank  statement  of  ] 
how  you  became  deaf,  bow 
' ik  your  hi-artng  has  been  de- 
rive and  how  much  trouble 
. u have  with  your  cars.  Mr. 

Way.  who  has  been  deaf  him- 
self, will  be  niuully  frank  with 
you  ansi  will  tell  you  whether 
r not  the  Way  tar  D-ums  will  help  you.  Address  your 
ttrr  personally  to  OEOHOB  V.  WAV,  usg  Majeatk: 
building,  Detroit.  Mich. 


—Your  Crooked  Legi 

Made  It  i aftpear  Straight 
l»v  the  Ported  Lag 
Farm.  Indc  tecta  hie.  Fits 
anv  teg.  Uight  os  a feather 
Perfectly  comfort  - 
awa,  sent  postpaid  to  plain 
pnikarr  with  complete  lit- 
■J  ructions  for  only  taro 
do!  I are  (92.00).  Corre- 
spondence confidential. 

Write  today. 

THE  0TM  FOH*  CO. 
l«™  Slrwl.  Illap,  la 

— “Have  Soma  Sly  I a 
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A Device  to  Prevent  a Ship’s 
Rolling 

A German  ragittwr.  Otto  Schlick,  ha*  (nr 
-vvnal  ymi*  utmlir-d  t In-  nM-illation  of  v«-s- 
««-l'i  moit  turt'lully.  wnd  iftrr  <s»n  aider*  hit- 
ii'Mt'iirrli  itml  ruli  ti  In  I inn  linn  irarlu-d  tin- 
mm  In. inn  that  tin*  motion  can  greatly 
miui'rtl  through  Using  u (QTiMtupie  median- 
•am.  Tin*  jiyrMn)|ir  is  u well-known  piece 
• »l  physical  apparatus.  amt  (i-*rnililr«  a t* *|i 
being  n hflivy  wheel  or  diK  so  supported 
that  it  mu  revolve  rn j.i.llv  on  any  |*l«iai«>. 
It  id  found,  however,  that  such  u di»<-  wlmn 
iiikv  *et  iii  motion  lend*  to  remain  *>n  it* 
"i  igtnnl  plunr,  anil  I’whu  n force  tending  to 
•liaplnn*  it. 

Herr  Srhliek,  therefore.  proposes  to  steads 
•hips  ut  «-ji  In  mounting  n gyjoscope  in  th«- 
holil.  and  Ilia  first  rxper imenl*  on  « large 
wnlr  have  been  undertaken  with  an  old 
torpedo-boat  In  tlii*  rruft  a gyrmieo|M- 
with  a di.r  weighing  10311  pound* 
mounted  with  a steam  turbine  which  cnuhl 
rotate  it  at  a speed  of  over  2ikm»  revolu- 
tion* per  minute.  The  oscillations  and  pitch- 
ing of  the  vessel  were  carefully  inrasiired 
In-fore  the  steam  «»•  admit  tail  to  the  tur- 
bine, and  then  when  the  gyroscope  was  put 
in  revolution,  the  motion  practically  ecu -id 
K<|  .Mere ..fill  were  tlli'-c  expel intent.  with 
tin-  sixty  ton  torpedo -Imat  th.it  it  has  Inen 
di-eided  t"  proceed  with  n larger  craft.  The 
iiv  a liability  »f  this  device  for  vessels  on  the 
English  Channel  ha»  Is-en  suggested,  as  here 
incre«*e»|  .|M-ed  and  comfort  would  more 
t linn  compensate  for  loss  of  |Nivver  and  cargo 
space. 


Queer 

Mr.  Amikew  I.ims  tell*  the  following 
anecdote  <d  an  old  Scotchman  whom  he  met 
nt  a country  hotel  when  lie  was  travelling 
in  a rural  section  of  Scotland: 

In  the  middle  of  a long  antiquarian  di* 
course,  he  suddenly,  without  rhyme  or  rea- 
son, observed : "Man!  a queer  thing  Imp- 
tened  to  me  on  Triday  I A”  was  sleeping 

nt  inn.**  indicating  a certain  hotel  in 

n puttieuhirly  lonely  place.  “ A*  locked 
the  door,  and  the  windows,  and  gaed  to  inn 
Usl.  and  fell  asleep  after  a lung  day  in  the 
hills.  Suddenly  A*  wakened.  There  via*  a 
Isidy  in  the  Is-d  wi*  me!" 

M this  |Miint  of  hi*  remark*  Mr.  I.ang 
endeavored  t<>  tiring  the  old  man  to  time 
with  a normal  explanation  of  the  case,  hut 
lie  tinik  no  notice. 

" Tlu-i e wn«."  the  old  Scotch ma ii  continued. 
••  .1  body  in  the  bed  wi*  me.  I got  up.  light 
&S>  nl  -i  candle,  and  loohit  ut  the  door  und  tlm 
window*.  They  were  shut  tight.  I look  It 
in  the  bed.  There  vva*  nnething  and  nae- 
Imdy.  I got  in  again,  fell  asleep,  nod  waked 
again.  Then*  w«*  the  body  wi'  me  in  the 
lied.  A*  look  it  again,  hut  nnething  could  V 
find.  Now.  the  queei  thing  i*  that  A*  tlioeht 
unit  liing  o'  the  matter  till  ne\t  day  in  * In- 
afternoon,  and  then  I tlioeht  it  was  kind  o' 
unco*." 

Even  Mi  laing.  long  inuied  a*  tie  is  to 
such  stories,  admit*  that  this  narrative  was 
••  kind  of  unco'." 


Discriminating 

A ivipxtry  minister  who  invitnl  hi*  iloek 

once  a year  to  supprr  in  the  »i  I en 

trusted  Iii*  '*  handy  man  ’*  with  the  delivery 
of  the  invitation  curd*.  A day  or  two  l«- 
fore  the  function  his  leieleiuo  found  hi- 
limn  sitting  hy  the  toudsidc  in  mi  udv.iuei-d 
state  of  hilarity,  and  totally  oblivious  to  all 
earthly  condition*. 

" Hood  gracious.  .Icnkins*  what  doe*  this 
mean'  How  did  you  get  into  thi*  shocking 
state  ?" 

" It’s  all  along  o*  they  mrds.  sir,  I takes 
’em  round,  und  thi-  *un  ii.k*  me  to  lake  a 
nip.  and  that  itn  u*k*  me  to  lake  .1  nip,  mid 
»o  I gets  like  thi*  " 

"Why.  this  1-  ten  tide. ’ \re  tlm.  ifo 

temperance  peoj.U  in  the  pari*li  • 

**  la»r.  ye*,  sir.  lots  of  Vm.  but  I -end. 
their  cards  hy  post  ." 


EUROPEAN  FIRE-PROOF 

Hotel  Belvedere 

JOHN  H LANGTON  Msosjcr 

Chattel  And  Ch  Aie  Streets 
BAlilmore.  Md. 

%2  PER  DAV  UP 
900  ROOMS  900  OATHS 


Cravbb's  A new  eJItlon  of 

— , « . . this  standard  work 

Enelish  now  ready. 

Synonymes  si.25 

HARThR  & BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York 


Look  out 

for  "the 

goD?  Cenlunj  Limited" 


America's  premier  train  i<  the  "tfoth  Century  Limited;"  the  train  that,  m practically  a 
single  night,  traverses  the  one  thousand  miles  of  distance  between  Chicago  and  New  York,  leaving 
after  the  binine**  day  i«  done  mid  arriving  before  the  business  day  begins. 

Even  the  boy  in  the  picture  has  caught  tbc  spirit  which  the  splendid  service  of  the 

Lake  Shore-New  York  Central 

route  aro«*e«  aiming  its  patrons  and  winch  the  "iuth  Century  Limited"  so  truly  exemplifies. 

The  Lake  Shore  is  the  most  comfortable  fust  service  route  in  America,  and  the  “rfOth 
Century  Limited"  b the  foremost  example  of  Amcricun  passenger  truin  service. 

Chicago-New  York — 18  Hours. 

For  copy  of  "Book  of  Truitts'*  und  information  about  your  travel  matters,  address  undersigned. 
1*.  F.  DALI.  A.  J.  SMITH, 

rusMUMter  Traffic  Manager.  CUicmro,  IU-  General  Faaaoncer  Agent,  Cleveland.  O. 


for  Liquor  and 
Drug  Using 


A scientific  remedy  which  hat  been 
dttlfully  And  successful! y administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  25  years. 


At  Ihm  following  Kooloy  Inofltulom  t 


“Lake  Shore  Limited”: 


Leave,  New  York  5.30  every  afternoon  via  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL. 
Arrives  Chicago  4.00  next  afternoon  via  LAKE  SHORE. 
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THE  KIND  OF  JAM  THAT  MOTHER  MAKES. 


The  Noiseless  WHMlrt2)M 


THE  "emootheat  (It Inc  nn  W heel*. 

Urnt'ii  the  new  Winton  Model  K. 

Friction.  Jar,  and  Sound.  rut  down  tna  minimum 
That  cumea  of  certain  refinement*  in  JfnisA. 
Every  Henrlnc  ground  |«erfeetly  "true,"  to  (lie 
thousandth  port  of  an  inch. 

Every  Friction  surface  ground  to  the  •movthne** 
an, I haidno**  of  Hate  (Has*. 

— Every  Noiav  Co*- Wheel  tilencrd,  ami  limfrcferf 
(mm  ll'rnr,  by  a llaw-lUiie  gear  intervening  lei  ween 
the  metal  surface*. 

Every  Hearing  lubricated  automatically  liy  our 
new  " Precisian  Oiler."  which  infallibly  feed*  the  pre- 
r i-e  quantity  of  oil  each  surface  needs.  a it  bout  »w« 
or  <:!■  iggillg- 


Then  there'*  the  Winton  policy  »f  e/asrirdy  in 
every  controlling  pari. 

Tire  Motor  -tart*  runnin*  by  relent  of  elastic  Air 
Ptroiir*  on  the  Inlet  Valve,  and  by  the  mere  switching 
on  of  Ignition. 

You  Oort  the  new  Model  K Winton  from  the  Heat, 
■rifAouJ  "('ranking."  Make  a note  of  that. 

Th**i,  the  t'luieh  I'tr-r,  a conical  disk,  nn  rear  end 
of  the  Motor  .Shaft,  into  a concave  di-k,  mi  forward  end 
of  ihc  llnving  Shalt . 

That  bring*  two  largp  Contact  Surface*  together 
tighllv  *.v  digit'  movement  of  u hand  lever. 

Between  the  Contact  “iirfoce-  of  the  two  disk*  a 
thin  liltn  of  luhttcatini;  oil  accumulate*.  from  live  nil 
Imiii  betn a- , whenever  the  (Tutch  I-  disconnected. 


When  the  lever  Crowd*  that  swift-running  Conical 
tlislt  of  the  motor  shaft,  into  the.  as  yet,  mutionleu 
Concave  disk  of  tbednving  shaft  this  i»  what  happen*: 

The  Film  of  Oil  between  the  contact  surface* 
make*  the  motor  disk  take  hold  gently  against  ilia 
disk  of  driving  shaft 

Hccause  the  oil  Aim  lets  one  disk  flip  on  the  fare 
af  the  ivther  disk  but  grips  it  hartler  at  each  revolution 
according  as  the  film  nf  lubricant  is  squccied  out. 

When  all  (he  nil  lia*  been  *quee<c<l  out  iln  a few 
ravnlulions)  the  formerly  motionless  disk  nf  Timing 
Shaft  bos  gamed  an  increasing  -i*eed  equal  to  that  of 
the  M,.tnr-.hafi  disk. 

Hut  it  ha*  gained  this  laercuariio  tperrl  trrodvnlly 
without  wrenching  or  twiqing  of  Shaft*,  Stripping  oft 
Cogs  on  (Tear,  nr  expert  "Juggling  ' l»y  tlse  Driver  in 
order  to  mesh  cog-wheels  running  at  different  speeds. 

And  now,  when  the  film  of  oat  has  been  entirely 
squeere  I out  from  between  the  two  metul  Contart 
surface-,  tlie  Two  Ibsk*  lute  hold  of  each  other 
frict miiallv  and  firmly,  and  run  thereafter  at  the  *ame 
spec- 1 until  you  separate  litem  by  meaus  of  the  Lever. 

The  "llaif-spaed ''  and  ••Reverse  Speed  " work 
on  this  same  rlathr,  anli-tar  prmcijdr. 


Then  there'*  the  multl|ilieil  etrulirtly  of  the  AYintotl 
Twin-spring* 

Time  are  practically  two  set*  of  springs  combined 
in  one  set. 


The  Motor  and  the  Car  body  are  suspended  pri- 
marily fmnt  »»  upper  net  ol  very  •motive  spring*  that 
re*i«ond  instantly  to  every  -light  roughness  of  the  toad 
with  light  load*  or  heavv  load* 

This  up(ier  set  of  sensitive  springs  takes  lull)  half 
the  work  off  tlwi  Piieiiniai  ic  lire*,  and  aixi  pint  eel*  the 
Motor  and  Mechanism  at  the  Car  from  vibration  and 

Hut.  beneath  the  sensitive  uptirr  springs  there  is 
a *et  of  strung  Auxiliary  springs  which  »uii|>ort  the 
ttiqiet  *ei  ot  sensitive  spring*  wlwn  they  »ug  down  under 
heavy  loads  ot  bounce  excessively  on  rough  roods 

lime  Auxiliary  spring*  take  up  the  work  only 
when  it  is  too  much  for  the  light,  clastic,  and  mora 
sensitive,  primary  springs. 

The  mult  t*  a smooth  resilience,  of  wule  range,  that 
permits  swift  running  over  rough  roads  with  safety  and 
with  comfort  even  in  the  Tonneau. 

The  H3'd  degteeof  Smooth-running,  Kotul-maiforl. 
and  Nos*ele*«nc-«».  is  secure!  by  adding  to  these  three 
Hu»tir  leatum*  one  more. 

Tltat  feature  is  the  big  34-inch  Pneumatic  Tires, 
that  bridge  were  ruts  in  the  road  without  dropping 
in/.-  them. 

I hoe  big  Tires  mean  more  piwer  to  the  Driving- 
Whe-K  le**  vibration,  tutd  less  pre-»utc  tier  suuare  inch 
on  air -inflat  ml  rublier 

And  further.  the*e  big  Tims  loot  twice  as  long  as 
th*  same  tiro*  would  last  without  the  responsive  action 
ol  Hie  light  primary'  set  of  Winton  Twin -springs,  which 
in  reality  fierform  the  very  work  the  Tiros  would  have 
hod  to  do  with  ordinary  springs. 


The  Winton  M.-lcl  K ha*: 

A vertical.  4-r  > Under  Motor, 
Thirty  horao-power  -or  better. 

— So  cool  that  it  evaporates  only 
water  |ier  week. 


f quart  nf 


i arecsnible  that  every  working  part  can  bo 
exjKimd  to  view  in  a minute. 

It  has  a new  Automatic.  Compensating  Car- 
buretor. that  work-  equally  well  under  all  conditions 
of  hill-climbing,  descending,  or  on  level,  and  in  all  kind* 
of  weather. 

It  lias  on  infallible  Ignition  System,  which  also 
permit  • starting  the  Car  from  the  Seat  u ilhaul  ('ranting. 

It  also  ha*  a powerful  I nut  Axle  of  Manganese 
Brume.  cast  in  one  piece,  without  the  ipuoI  IFriifiaa 
of  Steel  Axle*,  and  the  consequent  probable  misfit  of 
the  *iee(iog  Mechanism  resulting  from  that  Welding. 

It  ha*  a fine  surplus  of  Retrrte  /'utter  which 
taken  ll  ii|«  very  steep  lulls  on  tlie  " high  -|ie«d  ” gear, 
and  which  enables  it  to  do  every  kind  of  road  work, 
even  with  heavy  loads,  without  taxing  ur  over-heating  . 
the  Motor 

The  Tonneau  i*  limply  palatial 

Price.  j:;  .Msi—und  NO  OTHER  model  this  season. 

Our  Auto  Bvik  tells  all  about  it.  Write  for  copy. 

The  Win  too  Motor  Carriage  Co.,  l*cpt.  S.  Cleve- 
land. Ohio. 
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“An  engrossing  tale  of  conflict  between 
love  and  a ruling  passion." — N Y.  Herald. 

Illustrated.  Price,  $1.50  . 
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.^T’s  Summer,  in  the  South 

REMEMBER  THIS  WHILE  PACKING  IN  ZERO  WEATHER 


SEABOARD 


Florida.  Limited 

Only  Electric  - lighted  Dully  Trein  to  Florida 

A triji  South  on  this  train,  with  its  splendid  Pullman  Draw- 
ing-room  and  Compartment  Sleeping  Can.  Olwervation  and 
Dining  Cars,  is  veritably  a sunny  journey  to  sunny  sltira. 

Vou  don't  gel  travel- worn,  bccuu.se  the  route  is  so  short;  and 
you  get  first  choice  of  moms  because  you  arrive  before  others. 


By  the  author  of  “The  Masquerader" 


The 

Gambler 


A fascinating  heroine 
of  a type  new  to  fiction 

By 

Katherine 

Cecil 

Thurston 


COMMENCING  JANUARY  8tri 
Leaves  New  York  12.25  noon  every  day 
Arrives  St.  Augustine  2.10  P.  M.  next  day 


i I m/  Jnvi  mJ  by  amt  rj  nr 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY 

Nee  York.  1 I 83  B'gnaj 

Boston.  360  Washing- 
ton SI. 

Phils..  1429  Oxslsut 
SI. 

Piittbsrf . 603  Park 
Bldg. 

Baltimore.  Conllnon* 
lal  Building 

Wash.,  D.  C..  1421 
Poona.  »i, 


For  JANUARY 
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8 SHORT  STORIES 

By  W.  D.  HOWELLS,  VAN  TASSEL 
Sutphen,  Thomas  a.  Janvier, 
Grace  Ellery  Channing,  James 
Branch  Cabell,  abby  Mlguire 
Roach.  Etc.,  Etc 

i^iargarei  ueiana  s itew  movei 

In  the  January  Number  of  HARPER’S  MAGAZINE  Cxins  a new  novel  by 
Mrs.  Del.md,  tile  author  of  “John  Ward,  Preacher,”  and  “ Old  Chester  Tales.”  It  is  a 
story  of  an  intensely  strong  human  appeal.  It  is  told  with  such  power,  such  depth  of 
feeling,  and  such  finished  art  that  it  promises  to  rank  with  the  novels  which  endure. 

Illustrated  by  Waller  Appleton  Clark. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  COMMERCE 

The  wonderful  new  chemlstrv-  The  first  of  Professor 
Robert  Kennedy  Duncan's  articles  written  from  Ger- 
many, where  he  went  for  HARPER’S  MAGAZINE.  He  shows 
how,  in  the  sew  science,  mere  inert  presence  of  certain  chem- 
icals has  revolutionized  world-important  manufactures,  and 
how  far  school  chemistry  is  behind  the  new  era. 

IN  UPTOWN  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Charles  H.  White,  the  etcher,  has  written  an  amusing 
and  picturesque  article  on  Uptown  New  York  and  its  people  in 
contrast  with  those  of  the  downtown  city.  Delightfully  illus- 
trated w ith  six  of  Mr.  White’s  etchings  in  tint. 

THE  NET-MAKING  CADDIS  WORM 

Dr.  H.  C.  McCook  writes  of  a curiously  ingenious  little 
worm  which  manufactures  lor  itself,  under  water,  houses, 
cases,  and  elaborately  woven  nets  for  its  protection.  Illus- 
trated from  drawings  by  Harry  Fenn. 

THE  TR.EASUR.ES  OF  MOUNDVILLE 

An  intensely  interesting  account  of  the  most  important  ar- 
cheological discovery  made  in  this  country  in  recent  years. 
Fully  illustrated  with  unique  photographs  of  the  remarkable 
vessels  and  implements  unearthed  bv  the  expedition  of  the 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Moundville,  Alabama. 

SEA  VOYAGERS  of  NORTHERN  OCEANS 

Miss  Agnes  Laut,  the  historian,  writes  of  the  early  vovages 
of  the  Russian  and  Cossack  fur-traders  to  our  coast,  of  their 
battles  with  the  Indians  and  with  the  British  traders.  An 
Important  and  little -known  chapter  in  the  history  of  our 
country. 

The  MUSIC  of  SOUTH  AMERICAN  NATIVES 

C.  J.  Post,  who  went  to  South  America  for  Harper'S  MAG- 
AZINE. tells  of  the  curious  music  of  the  Indian  natives  of  the 
interior  of  South  Ainerka.  Some  of  this  music  Mr.  Post  has 
transcribed,  and  it  is  printed  with  his  article. 

PICTURES  IN  COLOR 

Bv  Howard  PYi.E 
C H WHITE 
Stanley  Arthurs 
w.  H.  Lawrence.  Etc.,  F.tc. 

The  Slave-Trade  of  To-day 

By  H.  W.  NEVINSON 

This  article  in  Mr  Nevinson's  remarkable  series  tells  what  lie  saw  in  one  of  the 
African  slave-ships  in  which  he  himself  made  a vovage  perhaps  the  most  striking  of 
the  revelations  which  he  has  made,  and  lull  ol  startling  news  for  the  civilized  world. 
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COMMENT 

Wb  distil***  elsewhere  certain  cardinal  feature*!*  «*f  the 
President's  message,  the  great  length  of  which  Occam  to  have 
|ireveiitc«l  some  person*  from  read i hr  it,  though  it  it*  well 
worth  muling  from  the  first  word  to  the  last.  We  venture 
to  my  that  itt  spiu*  of  the  ostensible  inattention  with  which 
it  was  received  by  many  members  of  tint  House  of  Ri-pre- 
xentut  ives,  it  was  perused  by  every  one  of  them  in  private 
with  care,  not  to  say  anxiety.  The  Senators  made  no  pre- 
tence of  indifference  to  tin*  views  of  a Chief  .Magistrate  who, 
as  they  art*  keenly  aware,  has  enteml  U|Min  Ids  second  term 
in  tin*  powsion  «»f  a moral  asinidcney  such  as  has  not  1n*en 
paralleled  since  the  second  tenn  of  James  Mummik,  who  hail 
received,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  vote  of  every  Presidential 
elector  except  one.  They  recognize  tlie  tnagnitude  of  the 
itiHueiMH*  due  to  the  reflect  anti  confidence  with  which  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  regarded  in  all  sections  of  the  I’nion.  They 
appreciate  also  the  *trcngth  derived  by  the  present  Executive 
front  the  exercise  of  the  faculty  characteristic  of  great  eom- 
mnnders,  the  intuitive  perception  width  dictates  the  choice 
of  highly  qualified  lieutenants.  They  know  that  the  clarity 
ami  soundness  of  Mr.  Roohkaelt’s  jtcrsoiial  jmlgmeiit  will  be 
supplemented  by  the  trained  intelligence  of  three  eminent 
members  of  his  cabinet,  Secretary  Root,  Secretary.  Takt.  ami 
Attorney-General  Uikniy.  Nobody  doubts  that  these  three 
ministers  an-  actuated,  like  their  chief,  by  single-hearted 
devotion  to  the  public  good,  ami  like  trust  is  reposed  in  uu*st 
of  their  colleagues  at  the  council  hoard.  Thus  sup|*ort«-d, 
the  President’s  policies  should  ikucrvc  success,  and  seem  likely 
to  command  it. 

There  apjiears  to  la*  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the 
majority  report  of  rlie  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce  will  recommend  tla*  eiiuetinent  of  such  railway 
rate-making  legislation  as  Mr.  Roowkvklt  desires.  On  a 
point  which  threatened  for  n time  to  prove  the  source  of  an 
irreparable  breach  between  the  Executive  and  the  I’ppcr 
House  of  tin*  Federal  legislature  the  Senators  are  cxjieetcd 
l«i  give  way.  It  is  not  so  certain  whether  they  will  ratify 
ihe  treaty  with  Sun  Domingo,  which  is-  the  first  practical 
outcome  of  the  President’s  interpretation  of  tlie  duty  devolved 
on  the  I’nitcd  Stairs  bv  the  MoNkok  doctrine.  It  is  emi- 
nently tilting  that  the  innovation  should  not  hi'  sanctioned 
without  extended  inquiry  am)  debate,  hut  the  Senators  must 
»eo  that  tla*  course  rerun ilmmleil  by  the  President  present* 
tin*  only  alternative  *«»  foreihh*  interposition  by  foreign  power* 
in  the  tis4*:d  affairs  of  Aiiu-ricuii  republic*.  ami  they  will  not 
fail  to  observe  that  a second  hlix-kudc  of  Yciu-ztiehm  snqsirt* 

this  time  hy  French  nod  Italian  war-ships — is  im|M-uding. 
It  i*  pr>  •liable  that  the  ShhiI«*  will  assert  its  iiHlc|K-mlciM*c 
ids**  in  a matter  of  less  vital  moment,  ami.  like  tin*  House, 
decline  t«*  give  the  Secretary  of  War  tla-  jMu.imhi.imhi  re<|uesled 


fot  immediate  outlay  on  the  Panama  Canal.  It  may  even 
refuse  to  concur,  without  iniuuto  investigation,  in  the  ap- 
propriation of  $11,4100,000  for  the  purpose,  which  was  made 
with  exceptional  promptituik*  hy  the  other  Chamber.  Wc  may 
take  for  grunted,  however,  that  the  Senate  has  no  wish  to 
quarrel  with  the  President. 

The  caucuses  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  members 
of  the  House  of  ltepro*en(Htive*  had  the  expected  results, 
so  fur  as  nominations  were  concerned.  Hon.  Joseph  G.  Can- 
non, of  Illinois,  was  again  nominated  by  the  Republicans 
for  the  Sitcnkcrxhip.  the  vote  being  unanimoua.  As  Hon. 
John  KhaiiI’  Wii.hams  was  nominated  for  the  same  office  by 
tla*  Democrats,  he  will  Is*,  according  to  precedent,  the  leader 
of  the  minority  in  the  House  during  the  present  Congress. 
In  the  Repiihliean  caucus  m»t  only  Mr.  Cannon,  but  nil  otlu-r 
elective  officers  of  the  House  win*  served  during  tla*  Fifty- 
eighth  Congress  were  renominated;  ami  in  due  course  they 
will  lie  elected.  As.  next  to  the  President,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  the  most  iiilliH'iiiial  official  in 
the  I’nited  States,  the  speech  made  by  Mr.  Cannon  in  the 
eii ueiis  was  heard,  and  has  since  bt-eii  read,  with  close  atten- 
tion. He  la-gati  by  indicating  a determination  to  oppose 
tariff  revision.  Such  a purpo***  was  naturally  inferred  from 
the  declaration  that  it  would  be*  a bold  man  or  parly  that 
would  ik>  anything  hy  legislation  or  threat  thereof  which 
would  tend  to  destroy  or  check  tlve  progress  of  the  people 
iu  successful  achievements  within  every  field  of  the  nation's 
industry.  The  inference  lui*  been  confirmed  hy  the  proofs 
of  tlie  Speaker’s  intention  so  to  remodel  the  Way*  ami  Mpans 
Committee  in  tla*  interest  of  the  “ stand-patters  " as  to  render 
it  impossible  for  u revision  hill  to  come  out  of  that  com- 
mittee. Mr.  CiNNON  made  it  equally  plain  that  he  means 
to  sup|M»rt  the  President’s  plan  c*f  bestowing  the  power  of 
making  railway  rates  in  certain  exigencies  on  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  which,  hy  the  way,  is  to  he  enlarged. 
After  emphasizing  tlie  necessity  of  preventing  agreements  in 
restraint,  of  interstate  traile.  Mr.  Cannon  went  on  to  say 
that,  possibly,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  matters  of  difforcm-c 
between  corporation*  employed  as  eommon  carrier*  ami  tla* 
|a*ople  wlmin  they  serve  might  he  adjusted  equitably  under  the 
law  as  it  now  stands.  Rut.  lie  quickly  added,  the  consensu* 
of  public  opinion  was  that  Congress  has  the  power,  by  amend- 
ing the  existing  law,  to  provide  I >etter  reined  ie#  for  the  abuses 
now  complained  of,  so  that  the  producer  and  consumer  may 
wsm re  a more  spei-dy  ami  less  ex|irnsivc  reimsly  than  is  now 
attuiuabk*.  In  this  opinion  Mr.  Cannon  declared  that  he 
for  one  concurs.  He  recognized  that  the  burden  of  providing 
a more  efficient  remedy  rested  upon  Congress,  and  that  the 
Republican  i*arty,  constituting  a majority,  was  primarily 
rc*|R*mnblc,  The  triumph,  therefore,  of  the  President's  rate- 
making  ]siliey  is  a*- ured  in  principle,  so  far  us  the  House  of 
Representative*  is  concerned. 


Interi’sting  also  to  Mr.  Rimwikyklt  must  have  been  the 
published  report  of  the  discussion  in  the  Democratic  caucus 
touching  the  programme  of  the  minority.  Representative 
IIaY.  of  Virginia,  and  a few  others  are  said  to  have  expressed 
the  lielief  that  Democrats  ought  not  to  strengthen  tin*  hand* 
of  a Republican  President,  The  great  majority  of  the  member* 
present  took  the  opposite  \'iew  of  their  duties.  It  was  made 
evident  that  if  the  rate-making  bill  approved  by  Mr.  Roose- 
velt shall  eeem  to  the  Democratic  leaders  likely  to  prim- 
al! efficient  measure,  they  will  support  it.  The  intentions 
of  the  minority  party  wen-  outlined  by  Mr.  Williams,  who 
said  that  the  Democrat*  had  always  maintained  that  there 
should  Is-  special  privileges  for  none  and  equal  opportunities 
for  all.  That  was  the  fundamental  reason  why.  in  the  last 
Congress,  they  hud  voted  for  certain  rate-making  legislation. 
It  was  not  they  who  luul  gone  to  the  President,  but  he  who 
had  conic  to  them.  A*  matter*  *tood,  they  were  helpless  with- 
out the  President’s  aid,  and  he  might  lx*  equally  helpless 
without  their  assistance.  I'ndcr  the  circumstance*,  it  would 
I**  folly  to  nid  and  nhel  tla*  ennunon  enemy  hy  a division  of 
tin-  Democratic  fon*-*.  Mr.  William*  pn*m*dcd  t**  |*»int  out 
tiiat  steps  should  Is*  taken  to  insure  organization,  unity,  and 
di*eipline  on  tla*  part  of  Democratic  Representative*.  The 
minority,  la*  said,  must  stand  together  for  effective.  con- 
structive thirty  action,  instead  of  allowing  itself  to  become  a 
uiouthpicis*  of  men-  criticism  and  censorship.  A resolution 
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to  tlmt  end  was  adopted,  providing  that  hereafter  Democratic 
iuciiiIm  ts  of  committee*  should  keep  the  minority  leader  ad- 
vised of  the  prngnsw  of  committee  work,  and  should  make 
minority  reports  on  all  bills  favorably  reported  to  the  House, 
where  the  report  of  the  Republican  majority  was  not  in 
accord  with  Democratic  teaching. 


It  wus  acknowledged  in  tie'  caucus  discussion  that  closer  co- 
hesion on  the  part  of  Democratic  Representatives  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  preservation  of  their  party  in  the  face 
of  the  President's  invasion  of  their  territory.  It  was  admitted 
tlmt  hereafter  the  minority  ought  to  present  a mom  nearly 
solid  front  than  hud  sometimes  been  exhibited  in  tlie  Fifty- 
eiglilli  CongrcMS.  We  regret  to  say  that  already  there  is  miwm 
to  believe  tlmt  this  exemplary  plan  may  encuunter  obstruction. 
Mr.  H karst  and  some  of  his  friends  are  evincing  a ilis|M»sitiou 
to  pursue  mi  imlc|iendetit  course.  We  should  mention  that, 
Is'.-ideH  a demand  for  tariff  revision,  which,  for  reason*  lw- 
foru  s»d  forth,  is  likely  to  prove  futile,  Mr.  Williams  hii- 
muiiiccd  that  the  minorily  would  favor  more  vigorous  anti- 
trust legislation,  and  would  tinnly  op|*>*o  any  ship  *ubsidy. 
Wo  note,  finally,  that,  with  regard  to  the  Philippines,  he  said 
that  while  the  Democrat*  did  not  think,  that  the  island*  ought 
to  be  retained,  tiny  yet  felt  that  a*  long  as  the  archipelago 
should  be  under  the  American  Hag  it  ought  to  huvu  all  the 
benefits  which  should  go  with  that  ensign,  conspicuous  among 
which  should  Ik*  free  trade  with  the  United  State*.  Secretary 
Takt  has  ulreudy  made  it  chair  that  a strenuous  effort  will 
1*'  made  by  tig*  administration  to  assure  to  thu  islands  such 
freedom  of  trade,  except  in  sugar  mid  tobacco,  the  duties 
on  which  should  be  cut  down  immediately  to  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  Dinulky  rates,  and  at  uii  early  date  abolished. 
Such  a change  in  the  tariff  was  earnestly  advocated  in  the 
President’*  message. 

Some  fact*  concerning  the  composition  of  the  new  House 
of  Representative*  are  worth  noting.  Nominally.  there  an* 
member*.  but,  practically,  there  are  but  JW4,  since,  of  the 
two  Representatives  from  Oregon,  one  ha*  been  convicted 
of  u State-prison  offence,  and  the  other  i*  under  indictnienl. 
Of  the  upward*  of  Nit  never  In-fore  served  in  Congress, 
while,  on  the  other  lumd.  then*  are  eight  veterans  who  return 
to  tla*  I b»u*e  after  an  absence  more  nr  less  prolonged.  Con- 
spicuous among  tlie  latter  an*  (Seneral  J.  Wahkbn  Kkikkh, 
of  Ohio,  who  wa*  S|wakcr  of  the  Forty-seventh  t'ongress ; 
Julius  Kaiin.  of  California,  the  iietor-statesman ; K.  S. 
Rlaukburn,  of  North  (’arolina;  W.  II.  Ckaiiam,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; and  CliAKiaKzt  II.  ToWnk,  of  New  York.  It  is  not  pro- 
eisely  true,  a*  lias  been  asserted  in  m*wspa|M*r*,  that  Mr. 
ToWNK  enjoys  the  unique  distinction  of  being  tin*  only  mem- 
ber of  the  I Ion *<'  who  was  ever  elected  to  Congress  from  two 
State*.  If  our  memory  serves  u*.  at  least  one  man  wa*  chosen 
a Representative  from  Maine  who  previoti*ly  had  been  a Rep- 
resentative from  Massachusetts.  Neither  is  Mr.  ToWNK 
singular  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  la-  served  in  the  United 
States  Senate  before  his  present  election  to  the  House. 
IIknmy  Clay  became  a Senator  before  he  had  reached  the 
constitutional  age  of  thirty,  and  live  years  before  he  entered 
for  tlie  first  time  tlie  House  of  Representatives.  Jons  Ql  l.vrv 
Aha  ms  wus  a Seim  tor  from  Massachusetts  twenty-seven  years 
before  Ik.*  was  sent  to  the  House  from  that  State. 


Chicago  wild*  three  young  men  to  the  new  House. 
Charles  Mi-Gauvix.  aged  twenty-nine;  Ciiarik*  F.  Warden, 
aged  twenty-six;  and  Anthony  Mktiai.kk,  a Hebrew*  twenty- 
seven  year*  old,  who,  before  lie  wa*  chosen  a Representative, 
wa*  a bookkixqwr  working  for  fifteen  dollar*  a week.  We 
learn  tlmt  Mr.  Miciiai.kk’s  seat  will  be  contested  on  the  ground 
that,  born  in  Bohemia.  he  has  never  been  naturalized.  A 
still  younger  man  i*  Zeno  .1.  Rive.*,  from  tlie  twenty-first  dis- 
trict of  Illinois,  who  is  reported  to  lw  only  twenty-four  years 
old.  and,  therefor**,  ineligible  under  the  Constitution.  Mr. 
Mn  iialek  i*  not  tlie  only  member  who  has  proved  thut  a |*u»r 
man  may  Is*  sent  to  Congress.  Mr.  W.  T.  Tindall,  of  Mis- 
souri, never  earned,  we  aw  told,  molt*  than  forty  dollar*  a 
month  in  his  life  lwfore  lie  wa*  elected  n Representative.  He 
lias  made  up  his  mind,  it  is  said,  to  save  at  least  $4A0f>  out  of 
his  $,1000  a year  salary.  We  believe  lie  will  »uce«-oil.  if  it  lie 
true  that  lie  has  found  in  Washington  a Isiording-liouM*  where 
lie  can  get  lodging  mid  nourishment  for  tlim-  dollars  a week. 


The  Mill*  hotels  in  New  York  should  take  notice.  One  of  the 
biggest  rarn  physically  in  tho  House  will  be  Hon.  Frank  H. 
Klkppkr,  of  Missouri.  He  is  six  feet  four  inches  tall,  and 
weigh*  280  pounds.  One  of  the  greatest  feats  of  strength 
be  lias  ever  performed  wan  to  carry  his  district  by  350  votes, 
thu*  overcoming  a norma]  Democratic  plurality  of  3800.  One 
of  tho  oldest  member*  of  the  new  House  will  bo  Thomas  B. 
Davis,  of  the  second  West  Virginia  district.  Although  he 
has  passed  tho  ago  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  he  is  still 
vigorous,  resembling  in  that  respect  hi*  brother,  Henry  Oahha- 
way  Davis,  lately  Democratic  nominee  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency. Tho  Speaker  and  tieneral  11.  II.  Rim;iiam,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, nro  also  veterans,  tlie  former  having  served  thirty 
ami  the  latter  twenty-eight  year*  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Wo  observe  lastly  tliut  tin*  following  Stat<<*,  Abibanui, 
Colorado,  Coimoetieut,  Idaho,  Kansu*  (which  lias,  however, 
un  additional  Representative-at-large),  (.onisiiinii.  Maim*,  Mis- 
sissippi, Montmm.  Nevada.  New  Hampshire,  Oregon.  Rhode 
Island,  South  Dakota.  I' tali,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Washington, 
Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming,  have  sent  exactly  the  same  ilelega- 
tiema  that  represented  them  in  the  last  House.  Hon.  Claude 
A.  Swankox,  of  Virginia,  however,  ha*  liecii  elected  Governor 
of  hi*  State,  and  will  take  postscagiuii  of  thut  office  on  Jan- 
uary 1. 


Adulterated  foods,  drugs,  and  liquor*  will  soon  have  to  lie 
is  msumed  in  tlie  Slate*  and  Territories  where  they  un*  pro- 
duced, if  the  President’*  recommendation  is  heeded,  and  if 
the  Fifty-ninth  Congress  shull  jiuks  a bill  which  is  understood 
to  have  the  approval  of  the  Federal  administration,  and  is  to 
Us  introduced  in  the  Senate  at  an  early  date  by  Mr.  Hkyburn. 
of  Idaho.  This  bill  give*  tlie  Federal  government  jurisdiction 
over  these  commodities  to  tlie  extent  that  they  become  ar- 
ticles of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and  imposes  a 
maximum  fine  of  $500  and  tlie  j**naliy  of  a year’*  imprison- 
ment on  violator*  of  the  regulation*.  By  this  hill  it  is  made  un- 
lawful to  niuiiufHcture  or  sell  any  foisls,  drug*,  medicine*,  or 
liquors  which  are  adulterated  or  misbranded,  or  which  contain 
any  poisonous  nr  deleterious  sob*!  mice.  Tlw  introduction  of 
Midi  article*  from  a foreign  country  into  the  United  Stati-s 
«.r  our  insular  possession*  i*  prohibited.  In  order  to  aacortain 
• ho  purity  of  foods,  drugs,  or  liquor*,  wlwtlier  of  foreign  or 
domestic  iiiiiuufiielure,  the  Secretaries  of  the  Trnaaary,  of 
Agriculture,  and  of  Commerce  and  Labor  arc  empowered  to 
prescribe  uniform  ruk**  for  the  examination  of  such  coin- 
inoditie*,  the  examination  to  bo  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry or  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  ease  au  article 
is  found  by  the  examiner*  to  he  adulterated,  notice  will  lw 
given  to  the  purty  from  which  tlw  article  was  obtained  by 
tho  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  a hearing  will  bo  granted. 
Should  the  hearing  show  that  the  provision*  of  the  hill  luive 
been  violated,  tlw  Seeietary  of  Agriculture  is  to  certify  tlw 
facts  to  tlw  pro|wr  United  States  District  Attorney,  whoso 
duty  it  will  thereupon  Iwcome  to  prosecute  the*  defendant 
without  delay  in  the  pro|»er  United  Stale*  court,  for  tlw  re- 
covery of  the  fine  and  enforcement  of  the  |wnalty.  No  retail 
dealer,  however,  can  bo  convicted  undi'r  the  terms  of  the  bill, 
provided  he  can  produce  a guaranty  signed  hv  the  wholesaler, 
jobber,  or  manufacturer,  or  other  jiersoii  from  whom  the 
articles  were  pun-hat* d.  to  the  effect  that  the  nrticle*  are  not 
adulterated  or  mishramleil  within  the  meaning  of  tlw  act. 
To  facilitate  investigation  it  is  made  a misdemeanor  to  refuse 
to  sell  sample*  to  agents  of  the  government.  If  this  hill  be- 
comes a law  and  i*  rigorously  enforced,  the  adulteration  and 
misbranding  of  food  products,  drugs,  atul  liquor*  are  certain 
to  he  checked  if  not  stopped.  It  i*  well  known  that  similar 
legislation  ban  for  some  tins*  l*een  carried  out  effectively  in 
tlie  Uuitcd  Kingdom. 


Owing  mainly  to  the  lack  of  time  at  it*  disposal,  the  Arm- 
strong committee,  which  i*  now  investigating  the  affair*  of 
life-insurance  companies  in  the  city  of  New  York,  has  declined 
to  call  upon  Post  master -General  Cortki.vou  and  ollwr  gentle- 
men who  wen*  more  or  li**s  connected  with  tlw  management 
of  tlw  Republican  party  in  IJWM  to  explain  tla*  circumstance* 
under  Avhieh  large  contributions  were  inaile  by  some  of  those 
eoiiipanh's  to  the  Republican  campaign  fund.  The  committee 
was  pressed  to  ascertain  whether  the  contribution*  wen*  vol- 
untary or  Avere  asked  for;  anil  in  the  latter  event,  by  whom. 
Then?  is  no  doubt  that  President  Roosevelt  must  earnestly 
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w i'li  to  nc©  the  wltok*  truth  about  campaign  contributions 
elicited,  inasmuch  a*  Im*  indignantly  repelled  the  charge  ninth* 
by  hw  opponent.  Judge  Altos  B.  P irk  hr,  that  corporation* 
were  being  levied  upon  for  largo  sums  by  tlie  Republican 
National  Committee. 

A*  we  go  to  pres*.  it  is  impossible  to  sa.v  what  the  situation 
really  is  in  Russia,  because,  although  telegraphic  eommuniea- 
tiou  with  St.  Petersburg,  which  was  interrupted  for  a week 
by  the  strike  of  telegraphers  and  {Kintal  agents,  has  been  to 
some  extent  reestablished,  the  Russian  capital  bus  itself  been 
almost  isolated  from  the  rest  of  tlie  empire,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  wires  have  been  cut  on  nearly  every  telegraph  aud 
telephone  line.  Kueh  news,  t lien?  fore,  as  has  reached  u»  from 
point*  outside  of  St.  Petersburg  lias  come  by  circuitous  chan- 
nels, and  is  fragmentary  and  unveritiable.  All  we  can  dimly 
perceive  is  that  Russia  is  on  the  verge  of  anarchy,  and  that 
Count  Witte,  upon  whom  the  Czar  has  relied  to  carry  out  hi* 
good  intentions,  is  tottering  under  tin*  simultaneous  assaults 
of  irnplaeabk*  reactionists,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  delimit 
Social  Democrats  on  the  other.  Rumors  are  rife  of  his  resigna- 
tion ami  of  his  replacement  by  a dictator,  the  name*  now 
mentioned  for  that  post  being  those  of  General  Count  Alexim 
I<;\ atikit  mid  of  Lieutenant-General  Mistciiksko,  one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  late  war,  who  is  on  his  way  from  Mauehuria. 
By  the  arrest  on  Saturday.  December  9,  of  Mr.  Krchtalkek, 
head  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Workmen's  Council, 
and  of  three  of  his  colleagues,  the  government  seem*  to  have 
thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  labor  organizations,  and  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  the  general  strike  which  had  been 
postponed  to  a later  date  should  be  precipitated. 


Whether  the  government  can  now  recur  to  a policy  of  re- 
pression. which,  logically,  would  involve  the  dismissal  of 
Count  Witte  and  the  adjournment  of  all  reforms,  depends, 
of  course,  cm  the  trustworthiness  of  tlw  coercive  instruments 
at  its  disposal.  The  Cossacks,  no  doubt,  may  he  relied  upon, 
but  what  could  the}'  do  against  artillery?  Outside  of  tlie 
Im|K*rial  Guards,  stationed  at  or  near  Tsarskoe  Solo,  some  of 
wlioin  ant  themselves  soured  and  restless  because  Nicholas  II. 
has  hitherto  refused  to  let  them  try  to  put  down  the  revolution 
by  violence’,  there  is  scarcely  any  {>art  of  the  troops  in  Eu- 
ropean Russia  that  is  not  guilty  or  suspected  of  disloyalty. 
Vp  to  December  D,  when  the  above-mentioned  arrest  of  Mr. 
Kat  ht.ilkkk  indicated  a change  of  programme.  Count  Witte 
was  reported  not  to  have  yet  lost  henrt,  but  to  be  still  doing 
all  that  a brave  and  wise  man  could  do  to  effect  a peaceful 
transition  from  absolutism  to  constitutional  tnoiiareliy.  while 
his  imperial  master,  up  to  that  time  unshaken  in  his  generous 
puri"***'.  had  consented  to  rev«»ke  the  proclamation  of  martial 
law  in  Poland,  and  to  the  election  of  members  for  the  forth- 
coming national  assembly  by  n system  of  indirect  universal 
suffrage,  under  which  all  adult  mule  Russians,  including  tlw* 
pea  sentry  as  well  as  the  proletariat,  might  vote  for  inter- 
mediate electors,  who,  in  turn,  should  choose  the  delegates. 
This  sivmed  to  be  the  most  practicable  solution  of  the  electoral 
problem.  because  tlie  mujik*.  or  peasant*,  have  never  been 
aeeust«mied  to  act  as  individuals  in  political  or  economical 
matters.  As  we  go  to  press,  however,  we  hear  that,  even  if 
the  Council  of  Ministers  should  recommend  this  economical 
project,  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  which,  next  to  the  Czar 
himself,  is  still  supreme,  would  decline  to  sanction  it. 


It  is  now  evident,  that  if  the  Zoned  voists.  who  for  the  moat 
part  represent  the  land-owning  class  and  who  profess  more 
or  less  liliernl  opinions,  had  recognized  the  imminence  of 
catastrophe,  and  had  given  Count  Witte  cordial  rapport,  they 
might  have  enabled  him  to  bring  about  u restoration  of  order 
and  the  gradual  introduction  of  representative  institutions. 
They  had  no  time  to  waste,  however,  for  it  should  have  been 
foreseen  that  disaffection  in  the  bulk  of  tlie  army  might  at 
any  moment  lake  tlie  shape  of  widespread  and  organized 
revolt.  There  was  also  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  tendency 
to  {sditical  disintegration  might  at  any  hour  lie  aggravated 
by  tiuniicial  collapse.  During  the  win  k ending  DiwiiUt  2. 
Russian  four-per-cents.  dm{»ped  in  St.  Petersburg  to  79-7#, 
or  more  than  ten  points  below'  the  lowest  points  reached  during 
tlw  late  war.  In  tlie  following  Week  they  fell  to  74.  but  subse- 
quently recovend  three  points  in  response  to  artificial  aup|*ort 
given  in  Pari*.  It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  during  the 


week  eliding  December  9 there  wus  a tremendons  run  on  tlie 
St.  Petersburg  savings-banks,  and  that  in  obedience  to  an 
order  of  the  revolutionary  leader*  small  holders  of  paiwr 
eurreuey  flocked  to  the  state  banka  in  order  to  exchange  it 
for  apccie.  It  is  computed  that  the  gold  reserve  of  the  banks 
was  thus  depleted  to  the  extent  of  nearly  fifty  million  dollar*. 
A little  later  the  Czar  approved  of  what,  is  tantamount  to  a 
forced  loan  by  authorizing  the  State  Bank  to  discount  $50,- 
000,000  of  exchequer  bills.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  auiinuticed 
that  the  St.  Petersburg  representative  of  the  Berlin  banking- 
house  of  Mendelssohn  it  Co.  lius  agreed  to  renew  the  treasury 
notes  due  in  February,  ami  thus  to  a certain  extent  relieve 
tlie  strain  upon  the  Russian  treasury,  which  is  cut  off  from 
one  resour.'C,  a new  issue  of  pa|wr  rubles,  owing  to  the  fact 
tiiHt  the  Social  Democrats,  who  control  the  revolutionary 
movement,  have  arranged  to  boycott  the  paper  currency.  If 
one  forced  loan  is  followed  by  another,  it  is  manifest  that  tin? 
gold  reserve  would  be  seriously  depleted,  and  that  the  credit 
of  the  Russian  government  in  western  Europe  would  suffer 
correspondingly.  Well-informed  person*  allege  that  Russia 
lias  on  de|iosit  in  foreign  banks  enough  to  pay  the  coupons 
on  it*  bonds  for  a year  and  a thin).  But  w'hat  if  financial 
strait*  at  home  should  compel  the  Czar’s  government  to  draw 
-on  those  deposits  ¥ 

Kiiwakii  Atkinson,  economist,  free-trader,  anti  imperialist, 
cotton  manufacturer.  and  ik’aler  in  facts  and  figures,  died 
iu  Boston  on  December  11.  He  was  seventy-eight  years  old. 
The  country  will  miss  Mr.  Atkinson  a g»*nl  deal.  He  had 
opinions  which  lie  held  with  vigor  and  teuacit.v.  They  ex- 
tended over  a wide  range  of  subjects,  and  he  was  always 
prepared  to  back  any  of  them  with  statistic*  which,  if  they 
did  not  always  carry  conviction,  were  usually  effective  at  least 
iu  creating  embarrassment.  Million*  of  readers  read  the 
newspapers.  Only  a handful  can  read  census  report*,  depart- 
ment documents,  and  other  like  literature  with  intelligence 
enough  to  dispute  their  conclusions  or  base  opinions  on  them. 
Mr.  Atkinson  was  a voice  crying  in  the  wilderness  of  figure**, 
out  of  w’hieh  too  few  voice*  come.  He  made  himself  heard, 
trsi.  He  promoted  discussion,  and  sometimes  even  compelled 
deliberation.  A contemporary  calls  him  an  old-fashioned  man. 
Every  generation  needs  a few  old-fashioned  men  who  can 
measure  new  ideas  by  old  standard*.  Mr.  Atkinson  was 
constantly  doing  that,  lie  insisted  not  only  that  men  should 
think,  but  that  they  should  calculate  and  compare.  The 
overage  man  hales  to  do  either,  uud  is  naturally  impatient 
of  any  otic  w*ho  calls  upou  him  to  establish  and  verify  his 
fact*  before  he  reasons  from  them.  He  may  not  mourn  for 
Kiiwakd  Atkinson,  but  lie  ought  to. 

The  Verdict  of  the  court  martial  in  the  case  of  Midship- 
man Mkhiu WETHER  was  that  he  be  reprimanded  by  tlie  Scc- 
cretary  of  the  Navy  and  confined  to  the  grounds  of  tlie 
Academy  for  a year.  He  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  of 
manslaughter.  To  our  mind  the  verdict  is  well  ad  juste*  l 
to  the  offence.  Branch’s  death  was  Merri wether's  great 
misfortuue.  Morally  it  was  an  accident. 


These  opinions,  disclosed  by  a railroad  man  iu  1H83  in 
testimony  before  the  I'uited  States  Senate  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  urc  thought  by  the  Spriugficld  Hr- 
publican  to  have  un  interesting  hearing  on  the  present  effort 
for  railroad-rates  legislation: 

Corporate  property  is  dollied  with  public  rights  and  with  puldir 
duties,  a nd  those  rights  arc  pur  a mount  to  the  rights  of  the  stock- 
holders:  that  is,  you  are  to  perform  your  public  obligations  to  the 
hii-ine-s  you  are-  muted  to  perform.  When  that  is  done.  1 judge 
of  it  as  I would  any  private  property.  Im-chumc  I have  fuitli  iu  the 
government,  uud  faith  in  the  repulilieun  institutions  under  which 
we  live.  If  there  were  a rlanior  that  the  Western  Union  was 
charging  unreii*omihlc  rate*,  it  would  U>  perfectly  fair  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  inquire  into  it.  and.  if  they  found  them  unreasonable,  to 
control  them. 

So  s{M>ke  Jav  Guild, 

Secretary  Takt.  whose  frame,  however  ample,  ha*  no  space 
to  spare'  for  nuii«*v*-nry  animosities,  has  used  two  recent 
chances  to  n-i-ord  a modification  of  his  views  about  Chief* 
Engineer  Wallace.  In  hi*  canal  speech  at  St.  Louis  he  said 
iu  effect  that  if  lie  had  blamed  Mr.  Wallace  more  harshly 
than  was  right  for  leaving  the  canal  service,  he  deeply  re* 
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grettod  it.  Mr.  Wallace  seemed  to  have  done  himself  an 
injustice,  be  thought,  by  his  failure  to  disclose,  when  he 
resigned,  that  he  had  other  and  important  rewoiH  for  giving 
Up  his  work  at  Panama  besides  the  mere  fact  that  he  had 
had  n better  pecuniary  offer.  In  his  rejK>rt,  also,  the  Secretary 
J-Iienk*  handsomely  of  Mr.  Wallace's  abilities  and  diameter, 
an<l  of  the  a'iiIuc  of  tlio  information  tluit,  since  his  retire- 
ment, ho  has  given  to  the  Board  of  Consulting  Engineers. 
We  should  be  glad  to  add  that  the  President  had  mollified 
hia  views  of  the  turpitude  of  Mr.  Henry  M.  Wii itnky,  but 
an  to  tliat  there  is  as  yet  nothing  to  tell. 


\f.  Marcel  Prevost  declares  in  Figaro  that  there  is  a book 
crisis  in  France.  The  late  Georges  Charkentier,  the  pub- 
lisher, invented  tlie  threc-uiid-n-hnlf-franc.  yellow,  pnjx-r- 
covered  book,  wherein  a great  ileal  of  reading — 100,000  words 
or  mo— was  furnished  at  a moderate  priee.  That  form  of  book 
wan  exceedingly  successful  as  long  as  there  remained  a suf- 
ficient number  of  persons  who  could  put  remunerative  reading 
between  its  yellow  rovers.  But  after  lhl  DET,  MaIPASSANT, 
ninl  Zola  died,  trouble  began.  Any  writer  who  could  raise 
rWMI  francs  could  have  his  book  published  in  the  thrcc-aud-a- 
half-franc  form.  Consequently  a great  many  worthless  books 
were  published  in  that  form,  and  the  cheap  book,  no  longer 
popularized  by  Zola  and  other  writers  with  a public,  lost  its 
vogue.  Readers  said  it  was  no  longer  worth  what  it  cost,  and 
they  bought  magazines  instead  of  book*.  Now  the  book- 
shop windows  are  still  full  of  the  three-and-a-half-frano  hooka, 
but  buyers  don’t  buy  them.  The  reason  why  new  good  writers 
do  not  take  the  places  of  those  who  are  gone  is  that  the  stage 
gels  them.  M.  Prevost  says  the  likely  new  writers  are  all 
writing  plays  instead  of  stories.  So  book-publishing  is  in  a 
bad  way  in  France,  and  awaits  a new  departure.  In  Paris, 
.as  in  New  York  and  Indianapolis,  it  is  hard  work  to  publish 
new  books  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public  without  thfi  co- 
operation of  writers  who  can  write  them. 


The  comment  of  the  Springfield  Republican's  Boston  cor- 
respondent- (old  style)  on  the  President’s  suggestion  of  Fed- 
eral supervision  of  life-insurance  is  that  “ it  would  take 
Congress  and  the  congeries  of  (Jahpikiji,  Moody,  Bonaparte. 
cl  at.,  four  years  to  do  what  the  single  State  of  New  York 
has  done  in  four  months.”  It  is  a fact  that  once  a State 
gets  well  under  way  it  caq  sometimes  make  good  speed,  and 
though  a State  Legislature  is  hard  to  start.  Congress  is  liarder. 
Much  of  the  President,’*  cagernc**  to  have  the  Federal  govern- 
ment tackle  every  job  that  needs  doing  is  the  n^ult.  of  the 
neglect  of  State  government*  to  do  their  duty.  Some  of  the 
Staten  have  waked  up  mightily  of  lute.  Mr.  Sanborn  in- 
stance* Missouri,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin,  not  to  incut  ion 
Xcw  York,  Massachusetts.  Connecticut,  and  Kau*a*.  If 
President  RimmkykltV  strong  lenniiig  toward*  centralization 
of  power  wakes  up  the  States’  Rights  sentiment,  as  it  probably 
will,  good  may  come  of  it  in  the  stimulation  of  State  gov- 
ernments to  the  better  performance  of  the  duties  intrusted 
to  them.  Pules*  that  particular  ginal  does  come,  and  come 
with  piwer,  the  States  will  set*  a good  many  things  done  for 
them  which  evrn  now  they  might  do  for  themselves. 

Boston  is  excessively  scandalized  by  Secretary  Bonaparte’s 
proposal  to  give  the  old  frigate  Constitution  a warrior’s  death 
by  using  her  a*  a target  for  ships  of  the  North  Atlantic 
squadron.  Boston  wants  her  rebuilt.  The  Secretary  says 
she  has  been  rebuilt  already  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is 
very  little  of  the  old  ship  left  in  the  existing  hull.  What 
there  is  left  might  lie  taken  out,  he  think*,  and  put  into  a 
modern  ship  that  would  be  good  for  something,  but  he  depre- 
eate*  spending  money  to  make  over  a worn-out  obsolete  hull. 
The  S<*eretary’s  views  have  been  worse  denounced  than  they 
deserved.  The  best  thing  that  is  left  of  the  Constitution 
is  Dr.  Holmes’s  |mk-ii*.  Whatever  hnp|>cii*  to  the  old  ship, 
tlie  |Hiem  will  Is*  preserved.  Tin-  deck  once  red  with  lieroes’ 
blood  has  probably  been  replaced  in  the  frigate  by  a new  one, 
but  the  deck  in  tlie  poem  is  the  same  old  deck.  And  tl*e 
tattered  ensign  is  the  same  old  ensign,  and  the  shattered  hulk 
the  original  hulk.  All  the  original  materials  of  the  frigate 
which  an*  prescrvisl  in  tlie  poem  are  safe,  for  the  poem  is 
as  good  as  new,  and  has  never  needed  a dollar’s  worth  of  re- 
pairs since  it  left  the  stocks.  Keep  tin*  poem,  anyhow.  It  is 
a Boston  poem,  Mr.  Bonaparte  only  follows  out  its  recom- 


mendations when  he  suggests  sinking  the  memorable  old  ship 
with  the  honor*  of  war. 


When  it  comes  to  hanging,  Vermont’s  maxim  is,  “ Ladiea 
first !**  Murder  is  done  from  time  to  time  in  that  State  as 
elsewhere,  and  the  murderers  are  sometime*  convicted,  but 
well-informed  newspapers  have  it  tluit  the  first  person  to  suffer 
tin*  death  penalty  in  Vermont  in  twenty  years  was  Mary 
Rogers,  who  was  hanged  on  December  8.  Vermont  should 
either  hang  more  regularly  or  not  at  all. 


Whether  the  newspapers  reflect  the  public  mind  or  tho 
public  mind  reflect*  the  newspapers  is  matter  for  discussion. 
The  latter,  probably;  but  at  any  rate  they  dwell  on  the  same 
subjects  at  the  same  time.  They  an*  a good  deal  concerned, 
at  this  writing,  with  the  case  of  a captain  of  industry  whose 
wife  is  getting  u divorce,  and  who  is  credited  with  the  inten- 
tion of  marrying  an  attractive  young  actress  a*  soon  as  a 
Nevada  court  dissolves  the  tie  that  now  restrains  him.  A* 
president  of  the  greatest  industrial  corporation  in  the  country 
he  fill*  a very  conspicuous  place  and  fill*  it  aldy.  hut  his 
domestic  complications  are  so  little  to  the  taste  of  so  many 
|x*ople  that  it  has  seemed  possible  that  he  would  have  to  give 
up  cither  hi*  marital  intcutiou*  or  his  job.  The  urgument 
is  that  his  pun*1****  are  not  respectable,  and  that  it  won’t  do 
to  have  tlu*  head  of  a world-famous  corporation,  with  thou- 
sands of  stockholders,  tens  of  thousand*  of  employees,  ami  an 
imposing  board  of  directors,  pursuing  publicly  a course  of 
actiou  that  is  contrary  to  public  morals. 


The  general  principles  tluit  concern  divorces  and  remar- 
riages arc  easily  disclosed,  but  the  opinion  of  observers  in 
these  case*  is  much  affected  by  what  they  know  or  think  they 
know  of  the  special  circumstance*  of  paeh  ease.  The  in- 
terests of  society  are  believed  to  demand  that  marriage  shall 
lie  a binding  and  permanent  condition.  That  interest  is  pro- 
moted by  everything  that  makes  every  married  man  feel  that 
the  wife  he  ha*  got  is,  while  she  lasts,  the  only  one  hi-  ean 
have,  and  that  stimulate*  him  to  make  the  long-suffering  lx-*t 
of  her  and  she  of  him.  It  is  injured  by  every  caw*  that  per* 
suadr*  restless  *|mufe*  that  they  can  swap  partners  at  will. 
The  ease  now  under  observation  i*  of  the  latter  sort.  About 
its  private  merits  or  circumstances  or  extenuations  we  know 
nothing,  hut  it  is  obvious  enough  thut  if  Mrs.  (’obey  gets  a 
Nevada  divorce  and  a satisfactory  settlement,  and  Mr.  Corky 
then  marries  tho  attractive  young  actress,  something  will  have 
been  done  to  diffuse  the  idea  thut  marriage  is  not  a ix-rina- 
rwnt  fixture,  but  an  arrangement  that  may  be  terminated  at 
convenience. 


What  no-aecount,  characterless  people  do  in  these  concerns 
doe*  not  matter  so  much,  because  their  example  carries  little 
weight.  What  people  of  conspicuous  position,  influence,  and 
ability  do  matters  very  much,  because  their  example  is  very 
far-reaching.  Great  place  carries  great  obligations.  The 
head  of  a great  corporation  is  in  a high  degree  a representative 
of  organiz'd  and  civilized  society,  and  accountable  to  those 
who  chose  him  for  oven  the  conduct-  of  what  lie  may  consider 
his  private  life.  Hi*  character  and  reputation  are  vital  part* 
of  him.  and  anything  that  affects  them  affects  his  value.  It 
is  fair  enough  that  a high  standard  of  conduct,  public  and 
private,  should  lx*  expected  of  him. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioners  have  prepared  a 
rate-making  bill  which  they  hope  to  sec  embodied  in  a law 
during  the  present  session  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress.  It 
is  us  yet  uncertain  whether  all  the  details  of  this  bill  have 
Mr.  Roosevelt’s  approval,  but  there  is  no  doubt  about  hi* 
sanction  of  the  general  principles  involved.  The  bill  framed 
by  Representative*  Escif  and  Townsend  agns-*  with  it  sub- 
stantially, though  not  in  a few  minor  particular*.  We  note 
with  interest  that  President  Robert  Mather,  of  tlie  Rock 
Island  system,  who  hus  gone  to  Washington  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  part,  as  a champion  of  railway  interest*,  in  the  con- 
test that  i*  about  to  lx*  waged  over  the  rate-making  question, 
baa  stated  what  he  deem*  insuperable  objection*  to  some  pro- 
visions of  the  measure  formulated  by  the  commission  and 
practically  reproduced  in  the  Esch -Townsend  bill.  He  as- 
serts that  the  bill  is  unconstitutional  and  fail*  to  give  the 
railroad*  a “ square  deal.** 
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Some  Interesting  Features  ef  the 
President’s  Message 

Is  consequence  of  it*  extraordinary  length,  it  is  not  eaay  to 
prwnt  with  desirable  brevity  even  an  outline  of  the  earnest 
recommendation*  and  distinct  expressions  of  Kxecutlve  opinion 
made  in  Mr.  Roomkvki.t’m  fifth  tin  nun!  message  with  reference  to 
our  home  politic*.  Yet  Mich  conden tuition,  however  ililfieult,  mn*t 
be  nuide.  After  the  utterance  of  wrtain  truisms  and  homilies, 
with  which  precedent  prescrllie*  that  State  (taper*  of  thl*  kind 
nhould  begin.  the  President  addresses  himself  with  energy  and  real 
to  hi«  primary  ami  |iarnmnunt  purjame.  which  i*  to  enforce  npon 
Congress  the  necessity  of  placing  great  corporations  enguged  in 
interstate  business  under  Federal  enntrol.  In  hi*  judgment,  the 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  deal  with  the  common  carriers  that  trans- 
port commodities  la-tween  the  State*.  He  renews  with  emphasis 
the  assertion  made  in  his  last  annual  message  that  the  most  im- 
mediate ami  pressing  need  is  the  enactment  into  law  of  some  mode 
of  assuring  to  agent*  of  the  Federal  government  such  | lower  of 
supervising  and  regulating  the  rates  charged  by  the  railroads  of 
the  country  employed  in  interstate  traffic  ns  shall  summarily  and 
effectively  prevent  the  imposition  of  unjust  and  unreasonable  rates 
and  the  isw rc«*ii>n  of  rebate*  in  every  *hu|>e  and  form.  Whether 
given  to  the  existing  or  to  a reorganised  Interstate  Commerce 
( Vnnmlssion,  stub  (Miner,  Mr.  Roorkvei.t  holds,  should  lie  made 
unequivocally  administrntive.  He  does  not  explain  how  the  ex- 
clusively administrative  power  demanded  could  lie  exercised  with- 
out trenching  on  jndiclul  and  legislative  f million*.  He  does  not 
consider  it.  indeed,  his  province  to  define  the  terms  of  the  law 
which  should  la*  enacted,  hut  he  calls  the  attention  of  Congress 
to  certain  conditions  with  which  he  deem*  it  requisite  that  the 
law  should  deal.  In  hi*  opinion,  the  most  important  provision  of 
the  legislation  advocated  is  the  conferring  upon  some  < sun  potent 
administrative  body  the  power  to  decide,  upon  a case  tiring  brought 
la-fore  it,  whether  a given  rate  prescribed  by  a railroad  is  reason- 
able and  just ; and  if  such  rate  lie  found  unreasonable  and  un- 
just. then,  after  full  investigation  of  the  complaint,  to  prescribe 
the  limit  of  the  rate  beyond  which  it  shall  not  la-  lawful  to  go — a 
maxim  inn  reasonable  rate,  in  other  word* — the  decision  to  la-come 
effective  within  a reasonable  time,  and  to  obtain  thenceforward, 
subject,  of  coarse,  to  review  by  the  court*.  Mr.  RoonCTOLT  re- 
gard* this  power  to  establish  a maximum  ratp  as  being  essential 
to  any  scheme  of  real  reform  in  tla-  matter  of  railway-rote  regula- 
tion. Pointing  out  that  it  sometime*  happens  at  present,  not  that 
a rate  is  too  high,  but  that,  too  low  a rate  is  given  to  a favored 
diip|M-r.  the  President  suggest*  that  if.  in  such  a case,  the  com- 
mission should  have  the  right  to  fix  *tich  already  established  mini- 
mum rate  as  the  maximum,  it  would  need  only  one  or  two  such 
derision*  by  the  commission  to  cure  railroad  wnipaitte*  of  tho 
practice  of  giving  impm|M-r  minimum  rate*.  Congress  is  further 
urged  to  plats*  ail  private  ear  lines,  industrial  road*,  refrigerator 
charges,  and  elevator  allowance*  under  the  *upervi*ion  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission.  Moreover,  Mr.  RooMCntT  thinks 
that  publicity  of  the  account*  of  common  carriers  should  he  en- 
forced: such  carrier*  should  la-  prohibited  from  keeping  any  book* 
or  memoranda  other  than  those  reported  according  to  law.  uml 
open  at  all  time*  to  the  inspection  of  the  government.  He  also 
deems  it  greatly  to  l*»  desired  that  some  way  may  he  found  by 
which  an  agreement  as  to  transportation  i rithin  a State,  an  agree- 
ment intended  to  o|a>rate  as  a fraud  upon  the  Federal  interstate- 
commerce  law*,  could  lie  brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  authorities.  At  present  large  shipments  of  interstate 
traffic  are  secured  by  the  offer  of  concessions  on  purely  State  busi- 
ness. which,  of  course,  amounts  practically  to  a violation  of  the 
Interstate  Coninu  roc  statute*.  The  President  demand*  this  legis- 
lation not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  but  in  the  interest 
of  the  honest  railroad  mail  ami  i lie  honest  shipper  alike,  for  it  is 
they  who  an-  cli icily  jeoparded  by  the  practice*  of  their  dishonest 
ininpct itur*.  We  are  reminded — it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Roohkvki.t 
has  in  view  the  ex(**rience  of  ex-Si-en-tary  MORTOX — that,  as  things 
are  now.  we  face  Mich  utter  lack  of  *uprrvi<-ion.  *urh  fm-dimi  from 
the  restraint*  of  law,  that  excellent  men  have  Urn  literally  forced 
into  doing  what  they  deplored,  la-i-ause  otherwise  they  would  be 
left  at  the  mercy  of  uiiscrnpulnu*  competitor*. 

Next  to  railroad-rate  making  the  interest*  of  la  I tor  occupy  the 
largest  pait  of  the  President'*  message.  He  invite*  the  serious 
attention  of  Congress  to  the  excessive  hour*  of  lalmr  ini|a**ed  in 
many  rase*  on  railroad  employee*  in  train  service.  Mr.  Uoohk- 
vn.T.  for  hi*  part.  is  convinced  that  if  there  in  any  reason  for 
limiting  by  law  the  hour*  of  |ul>or  in  any  employment  they  apply 
with  (M-euliur  fore*  to  the  employment  of  those  on  whose  vigilance 
and  alertness  in  the  |M-rformiincp  of  their  duties  the  safety  of  all 
who  travel  by  rail  dejamds.  The  passage  of  an  employers*  lia- 
bility law  for  (lie  District  of  Columbia  and  in  our  navy-yard*  is 
strongly  reeomuiended.  Factory  law*  calculated  to  prevent  all 
abuse*  in  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  also  called  for.  The  regulation  of  labor  within 
the  several  Male-  i*,  of  course,  beyond  the  power  of  the  Federal 


government,  hut  that  government  cannot  only  offer  within  Federal 
territory  such  object-lesson*  a*  we  have  mentioned,  but  it  can  alia* 
procure  and  distribute  aiming  the  States  much  useful  information. 

We  find  renewed  this  year  the  recommendation  made  in  the  last 
annual  message  for  an  investigation  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Lalior  of  the  labor  condition*  prevailing  throughout  the 
country,  special  attention  being  paid  to  the  ennditiona  of  child 
labor  and  to  child-lahnr  legislation  in  the  several  Stale*.  Congress 
i*  invited  to  remember  that  the  children  of  lo-day  are  those  who 
to-morrow  will  shape  the  destiny  of  our  land,  and  that  we  cannot, 
afford  to  neglect  them.  A thorough  inquiry  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  into  the  relation  of  women  to  industry  is 
also  advocated.  Although  over  o, 000,000  American  women  are  now 
engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  there  is  almost  a eomplete  dearth 
of  dat*  upon  which  to  hasp  any  trustworthy  conclusions  as  regard* 
a subject  no  lean  important  than  it  is  vast  and  complicated.  Un- 
questionably the  introduction  of  women  into  industry  on  a large 
scale  has  wrought  and  is  working  change  and  disturbance  in  the 
nation's  domestic  and  social  life.  The  change  constitutes  in  reality 
one  of  the  most  momentous  Ma-iological  phenomena  of  our  time*, 
and  to  learn  how  to  deal  with  it  we  need  ample  dat*.  gathered 
by  exhaustive  investigation  conducted  in  a sane  and  scientific  spirit. 

Repented  with  an  emphasis  justified  by  recent  event*  is  the  m-nm- 
■uendation  made  a year  ago  that  Congress  should  consider  whether 
the  Federal  government  has  any  power,  or  owe*  any  duty  with 
respect  to  domestic  fran-adion*  in  in*urance  of  an  interstate  char- 
acter. That  State  su]a-rvi*ion  has  proved  inadequate  is  generally 
conceded,  lire  burden  upon  insurance  emu  pa  rib*,  and.  conse- 
quently, upon  their  policy-holders,  of  the  conflicting  regulation* 
of  many  State*,  is  indisputable,  and  it  is  equally  undeniable  that 
but  little  effective  cheek  has  l***n  imposed  by  State  laws  upon  able 
and  unscrupulous  men  who  have  desired  to  exploit  insunim-e  fund* 
in  their  own  interests  at  the  expense  of  the  policy-holder*.  Mr. 
Roohkvki.t  points  out  that  Congress  has  already  r<-<<ngni*<d  that 
interstate  insurance  may  be  a proper  subject  for  Federal  legisla- 
tion. because  in  creating  the  Mim-nii  of  Corporations,  it  authorized 
that,  bureau  to  publish  and  supply  useful  information  concerning 
interstate  corporations,  including  corporations  engaged  in  insur- 
ance. It  is  obvious,  as  the  President  says,  that  if  the  compila- 
tion of  statistics  be  (lie  limit  of  the  Federal  power  in  this  di- 
rection, that  power  i*  wholly  ineffective  to  regulate  this  form  of 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  States.  Mr.  Roohkvki.t,  how- 
ever. in,  of  course,  aware  that,  in  the  last  resort,  whatever  Con- 
ger** may  do,  it  U for  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  deride 
whether  or  not  the  sale  of  life-insurauee  (adii-ic*  i«*ued  in  one 
State  to  purchasers  in  another  is  interstate  commerce  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statute. 

With  regard  to  the  army,  no  increase  is  recommended.  except 
in  the  medical  staff  and  the  coast-artillery  force.  Appropriations 
are  rt-qiHx-tnil.  however,  sufficient  to  provide  for  mameuvrrs  of  the 
regular  soldier*  in  mass,  and  for  the  exercise  at  least  of  a brigade, 
if  not  of  a division,  in  marching,  embarking,  and  disembarking. 
The  sulistitution  of  brigade  and  division  garrison*  for  company 
or  regimental  garrisons  is  advised.  The  application  of  a weeding- 
out  process  to  the  army  is  also  urged,  together  with  provision  for 
the  promotion  of  exceptionally  meritorious  men  over  the  heads 
of  their  comrades.  The  President  concurs  with  Kecretary  of-the- 
Navy  |1o.x.M*Airrr.  in  thinking  that  the  navy  need  not  in  the  im- 
mediate futuie  to-  increased  beyond  the  pre*cnt  number  of  units. 
What  i*  clearly  needed  is  to  substitute  efficient  for  inefficient  unit*, 
a*  the  latter  become  worn  out  or  are  recognized  as  useless. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  President  warmly  recommend*  some 
legislation  that  we  have  long  and  earnestly  advocated.  He  enters 
heart  and  soul,  for  example,  into  the  movement  for  publicity  of 
campaign  contribution*  to  which  Mr.  Persy  Bn. MONT  has  devoted 
so  much  time  and  energy.  Mr.  Rooskveit  declares  that  the  nation 
und  the  State*  should  secure  by  law,  under  severe  jienaltlr*.  the 
full  and  verified  publication  in  detail  of  all  sums  contributed  to 
mid  expended  by,  not  only  candidates,  but  committee*  of  any 
political  party.  11c  also  holds  with  Mr.  IICLMo.it  that  all  contri- 
butions by  cor  (Mirations  to  any  )a)liticn1  commit  ti-c  or  for  any 
political  purpose  should  la-  forbidden  by  law:  and  that  no  corpora- 
tion should  la-  permitted  to  use  the  money  of  stnekholder*  or  (tolicy- 
holder*  in  beliulf  of  or  against  any  legislation,  save  by  the  employ- 
ment of  cnnnael  for  distinctly  legal  service*.  We  note  next  that 
the  President  take*  side*  unequivocally  with  Senator  IIkykriikie 
in  urging  that  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma  la-  ndmitb-d  into 
the  Union  a*  a single  State,  and  that  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  he 
al-o  admitted  as  one  State  without  further  delay. 

We  -hall  comment  hereafter  on  what  the  President  has  to 
say  concerning  the  Moxiuik  doctrine,  the  treaty  with  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  ami  our  foreign  relations  generally.  Mean- 
while we  would  not  omit  to  express  our  satisfaction  at  the  refer- 
ence* in  i lie  message  to  our  insular  (*»-■» es-ions.  After  advising 
that  the  duties  now  iiii|KM-d  liv  the  Df.xoi.CY  bill  upon  the  product* 
of  I lie  Pliili|qiiiie*  shall  Is-  forthwith  entirely  removed  except  the 
tariff  rm  sugar  and  tobacco,  mid  that  this  tariff  la*  reduced  to  2A 
per  cent,  of  the  DlNW.KY  rate*.  Mr.  llnnueTRLT  urges  that  the  re- 
maining duties  on  tobacco  and  sugar  Is-  entirely  a hoi  i shed  after 
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July  1,  1000,  up  to  which  date  he  think*  that  the  application  of 
thr  coastwise  law*  of  tin-  I’nited  Suites  to  tlie  trade  between  the 
Philippines  ami  the  Cnited  Stair*  *hmih!  lie  suspended.  A#  to 
Porto  Hico.  he  ulviNatn  the  immediate  bestowal  of  American  cit- 
izenship on  all  citizens  of  that  i-laml.  and  a providon  that  the 
expense  of  thr  Federal  court  of  iNirto  Rieo  *huuld  be  met  front 
the  Federal  exchequer,  instead  of  front  the  Porto-Kican  treasury. 
Well  aware,  however,  that  the  gravest  problem*  which  Porto  Rico 
ha  a to  *otve  are  industrial  and  eoumtercinl  rather  than  judieial. 
he  strongly  recommends  the  initnetliute  uholition  of  the  ill-conceived 
and  hastily  enacted  law  narrowly  limiting  the  holdings  of  lund 
by  American  cor|x>rallon*  in  lla*  island,  thus  almost  entirely 
obstructing  the  fertilizing  How  of  capital. 


Important  Events  in  England  and  France 

OtTHlDK  of  the  tragic  pa  nor ruma  daily  unfolded  in  Russia.  and 
the  settlement  of  the  dispute  between  the  Christian  power#  and 
Turkey  with  regard  to  the  financial  control  of  Macedonia,  the  moat 
interest  injr  new*  that  ha*  recently  reached  118  from  Europe  i*  that 
of  the  supersession  of  the  l aiodlat  by  a Liberal  government  in 
England  and  the  final  |m**age  of  the  hill  divorcing  ("hurch  and 
state  in  France.  Mr.  Hai/oiTn  resignation  waa  no  *ur]iri*e.  the 
split  lietween  the  t'hamherlninites  and  the  Free-Trader*  in  his 
cabinet  being  obviously  irremediable.  The  only  doubt  had  been 
n*  to  whether  the  I'nionist  Premier  would  resign  now  or  wait  until 
after  the  Sew  - year,  Aa  waa  expected.  Sir  HRKRT  Camprkil- 
Ha.txkhmax  i*  the  head  of  the  new  Liberal  government,  the  com- 
position of  which  waa  announced  on  December  II.  As  three  tncm- 
liera  of  the  Liberal-Imperialist-  league  and  devoted  followers  of 
l.«rd  Koheukry — Sir  Kowahii  Grey.  Mr.  Hr.nm.irr  Henry  Am)i*rrtt, 
and  Mr.  RictiAitn  Hihikiv  Haij«axe — have  Iwn  assigned,  re- 
xpeetivelv.  to  the  Foreign  tMlicr,  the  ChanrellM’shlp  of  I he  Ex- 
chequer. and  the  Secretaryship  for  War.  there  seems  to  bp  good 
ground  for  tin*  inference  promptly  drawn  by  Lord  Rohe- 
■CRT  thut  the  new  IVemier  must  have  pledged  himself  not  to  in- 
troduce a hill  creating  a separate  Irish  legislature.  It  will  he 
remembered  thut  of  late  Lord  Kohkuery  publicly  declared  thut  no 
government  committed  to  sneli  a programme  would  have  hi*  sup- 
port. As  things  are.  he  «nlls  ii|»on  all  Liberal*  to  uphold  thr 

present  government  at  the  ballot-box.  mid  expresses  flic  hope  that 

it  will  secure  a large  majority  over  the  British  Opposition  and 

the  Irish  Nationalists  combined.  By  including  so  many  Liberal- 
Imperial  ist*  in  Sir  II.  CAwruKM,  Bannkkman  may 

«f<l  in  spiking  Mr.  ItAi.ForK  and  Mr.  Jo*n»n  Ciiam- 

ItMil  AIN.  who  ib'livcred  several  Volleys  at  hi»  pre 

•iiiihhI  intention  to ^^P^^home  rule  to  Ireland.  Just  what  posi- 
tion in  the  campaign  will  la-  taken  hy  Mr.  Joiik  K.  Redmond  and 
his  fellow  Nationalists  is  yet  unknown.  Will  they  accept  home 
rule  in  Instalments,  since  they  1*11001  get  it  in  block?  Their  de- 
cision is  awaited  with  some  anxiety,  because  the  Irish  vote  in 
many  British  const iluencie*  is  large,  and  ha*  often  turned  the 
scale.  The  firm  allegiance  of  the  Radical*  and  loiliur  members  to 
the  new  government  should  la*  assured  hy  I lie  appointment  of  Mr. 
I)avio  Lloyd  Cioiti  it:  to  be  president  of  the  Board  of  Tradp.  and 
of  Mr.  John  Birth.  the  well-known  representative  of  union  labor, 
to  le  president  of  the  bocal  (Government  Board.  There  i*  some 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  other  I'nionist 
Free-Traders  will  r»*»|»emtr  with  the  Liberals  in  the  general  election 
and  in  the  suliscqijcnt  Parliament.  Not  "ince  1KN6  ha*  such  deep 
interest  in  the  outcome  of  an  appeal -to  the  hullot-hox  hcen  felt, 
in  (lie  T nit cd  Kingdom. 

The  bill  alioli*hing  the  concordat  lietween  France  and  the 
Papacy,  which  wa*  passed  hy  the  Senate  on  December  0.  and  imme- 
diately thereafter  became  a law,  may  have  momentous  (Militienl 
consequence*  when  the  French  |ieu*antry  la-gin  to  feel — a*  they 
will  not  for  some  time  to  cninc — the  burden  of  supfxtrting  thr 
Catholic  epi-copale  and  clergy,  which,  eventually,  will  la-  trans- 
ferred from  the  date  to  their  own  shoulder*.  The  bill,  a*  modi- 
fied during  it*  |w*sage  through  thr  Chambers,  provides  that  re- 
duced stipend*  shall  In*  paid  to  the  existing  lii*hop*  and  priest* 
so  long  a*  they  live,  hut  that  liislxqm  newly  ■'onsecratcd,  or  priest* 
newly  ordained,  will  receive  nothing  from  the  state.  The  law.  of 
course,  will  pinch  the  peasantry  In  proportion  as  the  present  clergy 
pa**  away.  Meanwhile  all  church  building*  and  other  church 
property  which  were  in  existence  la-fore  I HOI.  and  which  constitute 
hy  fur  the  greater  jwrt  of  the  ecclesiastical  assets,  are  declared  to 
licking  to  the  state,  and  can  only  l»e  leased  or  bought  by  local 
association*,  which  mist  In*  authorized  by  the  government,  and 
subjected  to  the  same  incc«*ant  supervision  and  control  at  it*  hand* 
which  is  applied  to  secular  association*.  It  i*  a mistake,  there- 
fore, to  assume  that  wlmt  we  shall  witness  in  France  under  11 
new  regime  will  lx-  n free  Church  in  u free  state.  The  Church  will 
la-  stripp'd  of  the  siip|x«rt  which  for  a century  it  ha*  derived  from 
the  state,  and  will  have  to  rely  exclusively  on  voluntary  contri- 
butions: hut  it  will  enjoy  but  little  more  freedom  than  it  has 
hitherto  pnH*r**ed. 


Personal  and  Pertinent 

There  would  have  been  less  grumbling  about  the  length  of  the 
President's  message  if  fewer  people  had  wanted  to  read  it. 

Flat  life  In  Pari*  must  lie  very  different  from  what  it  is  in  New 
York  if  President  Lor  ret  is  so  eager  to  give  up  the  Klyafe  for  it. 

With  $2*i.00U  worth  of  silver  plate  and  eleven  Inches  of ’armor 
plate,  the  cruiser  /Vn*m//r<in<«i  is  (quipped  to  provide  entertain- 
ment of  several  kind*. 

Two  captains  in  the  Commissary  Department  have  been  ordered 
to  the  cavalry  and  artillery  school  at  Fort  Riley,  Katixas,  for  a 
course  in  cooking,  in  order  that  they  may  lie  sent  among  the 
troof*  to  teach  them  to  make  bread,  presumably  “ like  captain 
used  to  make.” 

William  If.  EiAiirrr,  an  Indiana  civil-war  veteran,  ha*  refuted 
to  accept  an  accumulated  pension  of  916,500  on  the  ground  that 
he  wo*  never  in  a skirmish  nor  hrard  a shot  fired,  lid*  is  remark- 
able enough,  but  what  is  more  so  is  the  fact  that  it  wa*  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  he  convinced  the  Pension  Office  he  was  not 
joking. 

Pictorial  advertising  i*  progressing  merrily  in  Japan.  In  one  of 
TnkioV  leading  newspapers  appear*  a picture  of  a dairv-yaid  with 
a dozen  or  more  cows  looking  apprehensively  at  one  another.  Be- 
low the  picture  is  this  line  in  large  type:  “The  Squeeze-out  Place 
of  the  Milk-dealer." 

The  most  successful  plagiarist  known  to  history  died  in  Cam- 
bridge on  December  .1.  His  name  was  Joux  Bartlett,  and  **  the 
author  of  Bartlrft'a  Familiar  Quolitlioim  he  fathered  a Isxdt  with- 
out which  no  library  is  complete.  The  dead  writers  may  be  his 
creditors,  hut  the  living  ones  are  his  debtors. 

Here  i*  a question  for  the  debating  societies:  Which,  if  either, 
is  more  hurtful  to  society,  the  man  who  induces  hi*  wife  to  get  a 
divon-r  so  that  he  can  marry  another  woman,  or  the  man  who 
leave*  his  wife  and  takes  up  with  the  other  woman  without  the 
formalities  of  divorce  and  remarriage?  There  is  lots  of  deltaic 
in  this  question. 

The  cable  tragically  announces  that  the  island  of  Lanai,  the 
smallest  inhabited  island  of  the  Hawaiian  group,  is  Ix-ing  laid 
hurc  by  tin-  ravage*  of  wild  gnats  and  the  blowing  away  of  its 
vegetation  and  soil  by  high  winds.  When  Governor  Carter  visited 
the  island  he  found  that  of  the  400  Hawaiian*  who  had  settled 
there  only  two  remained,  and  both  were  more  than  a hundred 
years  old.  Evidently  they  were  too  tough  for  the  gouts  to  eat. 

A new  weapon  which  is  about  to  la*  added  to  the  equipment  of 
the  French  army  consist*  of  a thirty-horse-power  automobile  com- 
pletely encased  in  minor  and  mounting  a machine-gun  in  a re- 
volving turret.  A despatch  from  Paris  says  it  goes  “ galloping 
across  broken  country,  leaping  ditches  like  a hunting  borne,  firing 
its  hidden  battery  at  the  rate  of  000  rounds  in  sixty  second*, 
mowing  down  a battalion  of  infantry  in  two  minutes,  and  wiping 
out  a squadron  of  dragoon*  at  a hundred  yard  range."  What  an 
improvement  upon  the  one-man-at-a-time  city  machine. 

In  the  present  eagerness  to  reform  everybody  and  punish  all 
the  guilty,  the  reformers  and  punisher*  cannot  lx>  too  careful  that 
they  do  not  themselves  fall  Into  unseemliness  of  behavior  and  do 
things  worthy  of  discipline.  A case  in  point  is  that  of  the  Dr. 
Parkm  who  recently  demanded  from  his  pulpit  that  a club  of 
which  he  and  Senator  Depew  are  member*  should  dismi*s  Sen- 
ator Dei’I.w.  Dr.  Parka,  it  seems,  is  quite  um-onscious  that  the 
pro|x*r  place  for  a club  memls-r  to  call  for  discipline  of  another 
dub  member  I*  the  duh  itself,  and  not  any  pulpit,  or  other  puhlir 
place  whatever.  We  guess  Dr,  llRi’KW  will  outlast  Dr.  Parks  a* 
a club  member,  hut  Dr.  Parks  has  had  i»  valuable  experience  of 
the  possibility  of  doing  a very  improper  thing  without  suspect- 
ing its  enormity. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  a circular  which,  with  an  ample 
space  for  signatures,  was  sent  out  broadcast  from  Boston: 

NOTICE  FOR  SI  BSCRIPTION  EXHIBITION.  WORLD’S 
LADY  CHAMPION. 

We.  the  undersigned,  sulmcribc  the  following  amount*  to  secure 
the  exhibition  in  Boston  of  the  lfi-year-old  young  Indy,  who  won 
thr  first  prize  and  all  the  honors  nt  the  recent  New  York  contest, 
known  a*  the  '*  Beauty  Contest.” 

Tirket«  will  Ik*  allotted  to  atilMcriher*  on  the  basis  of  a scale 
of  prices  of  $1.  SO.  and  25  cents  each.  . . . The  flov..  Mayor,  etc.. 
College  Pres’*  etc.  will  !*•  invited  to  welcome  the  young  lady  to 
our  state  ami  city.  People  may  suhscrllte  for  their  college*,  school*, 
chinches,  friend*,  etc.  and  the  allotment  will  lx-  made  a*  re- 
quested. . . . 

At  Boston  YMCA  Sat  eve  Dee  lfi  cor.  Boylaton-Berkely  Sts  25 
50  $1.  Order  in  advaiire. 

Macmonmks'a  “Bacchante”  pleuse  notice. 
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Ituitdinpx  in  the  Uotdaranku  1/ wirier,  trh  irh  were  Harked  hi/ 
the  lluh 


Rrnidmce  of  RrrolulionUtn  atormed  by  thr  Hob  and  rrery 
Inmate  Kitted 


THE  REIGN  OF  TERROR  IN  ODESSA 

The  in* ue  t»f  the  (';nr'*  edirt  alwtinhiny  autocratic  rule  in  Rax*ia  1 ran  folloired  hit  teidexprr'ad  riot  amt  anarchy  unparalleled 
in  the  hixlorp  o)  the  empire.  Tin  t'tar'a  ukaw  r ran  wade  tin  excunr  for  an  nitre*! rained  exhibition  0/  rare  hatred,  thr  chief 
*uflm m tittup  tin  den  y The  dixottler  reached  ilx  climax  at  Ihlexmt,  1 rhi  re  fire  thaiiMiind  men.  icouien,  and  children  arc  c*1i- 
nulled  to  hart  In  mi  killed  bit  the  rioter*,  ir  ha  pi  I taped  the  eitp  under  thr  pain  of  " l.onillixlx."  1 11  ildixxa  the  Iroo/w  offered 
lillle  reMixtaure  to  tin  mob.  in  name  rtiMtx  eren  pieinp  Ihfm  axxixhtnri  Similar  at rorilictl  Occurred  in  Kixhincff,  SebaMlopol, 
K herxon.  \indai-ff.  and  other  ptaern  in  the  Itlaek  s> a repion.  IUxoider  irax  alxo  rife  in  Poland;  and  in  Finland  thr  rendu 
hunt’ll*  xitereidid  in  1 rtloblinhiuii  an  imli  prudent  ipn  1 ruuicut.  Il  ix  intimated  that  diteiup  tin  /icriod  anarchy  more  than  ten 
thuuxnnd  .!•  a a irtie  kithd  awl  one  hundred  thiruxnml  injttrrd  in  xoulhi  rn  Ruxxia 
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> i eith  Fold-piece*  < 


iwi ; the  1/* 


i ’noiatodt  Aimi  nut 


The  Hurt  of  the  Motion  ra  in  t'ronatodt , mlh  Soldum  UMii  Smlora  on  tinned  of  It  r thi  Fluuitn  win  toMuid 


MUTINY  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  SAILORS  AT  CRONSTADT 

I a no  erpnnaion  of  th.  i>-  yen  , , a the  K nation  noilnra  ol  Cmualudl  mutinied  nod  nreuyed  thio,a,lren  the  horn,  finny 

upon  Ihi  /*# *»/•/»•  it  ml  piHiiiiittft  nod  huenini/  mtluft  huitdintt*.  in  ee  Ami'ii/  to  t'no<*tndt  ft o,n  Onion  oluiuui.  and  th>  di* 

older  iron  pul  don  n.  hut  not  until  oilii  I dunioiji  hod  b<‘  O infliehd.  Moil  oil  line  trill  then  /•ror/oiond 
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(PMMLRQAL  RLLATPN5  DLTVyLLN 
UNIILD  STATCS  AND  CHINA 

BY  HIS  EXCELLENCY  SIR  CHENTUNC  LIANG  CHENG 

CHINESE  MINISTER  AT  WASHINGTON 


FROM  (hi-  earliest  intercourse 
nl  thr  United  States  with 
Chinn  the  relation*  Ix-twecn 
the  two  roil  n trie*  have  been 
of  n frii'inllv  rMnirlrr. 

When  tin*  governments  of  Kurupc 
in  tin*  past  crntury.  singly  or  in 
combination.  tixik  aggressive  m l ion 
n -'ll in -i  Chinn,  tin*  I nihil  Sliilc* 
always  refrained  from  inline  with 
them  or  following  their  example. 

Iliil  rsix-riaUy  sinn-  tin*  ibiyn  when 
your  distinguished  citiisen,  An*on 
|turlin)!iinii-.  after  having  rcprc- 
*en tod  Hie  government  of  tin*  United 
Stnti-*  nt  tin*  coart  of  Peking,  served 

Ml  abl\  U*  lilt*  IIIhIkI!— mloi  of  the 
ini|M‘i‘inl  Chinese  gov  i-rninciil  in 
making  11  -cries  of  t mil ic*  with  for- 
eign power*,  nml  jwrticularly  the 
trcnly  of  1 silH  with  your  govern 
ment.  we  have  la-en  drawn  more 
closely  together. 

The  wiiKtiint  policy  of  your  guv- 
rriliuent  in  regard  to  Hie  affairs  of 
the  Far  Kasl  ha*  In-eii  one  of  eon- 
-piciioii-  magnanimity  nml  justice. 

Thi*  wan  amply  innnife*te*l  in  the 
-el l lenient  of  Hie  ilinieultien  of  U«Ml 
ami  throughout  the  negotiation* 
with  the  |aiwern  in  the  following 
year.  I recall  with  unspeakable 
pleasim-  tin*  eomllii't.  at  that  time, 
of  |'n-*iili*nl  McKinley.  through 
whom*  wisdom  ami  fortienranre  my 
country  wan  sated  iinieli  huuiilia 
lion.  The  poliey  wliieh  lie  marked 
nut  wa.*  followed  by  Ilia  Mimwor, 

President  Roosevelt,  whose  fairile— 
and  high  nennt*  of  jn*tice  have  Ix-ni 
always  rvineed  toward  n*.  Kill  Ihi* 
may  mean  nmeh  nr  little  to  A liter 
iran*.  All  <Ii*|m*ii«Ik  ii|hiii  llu*  Aiin-r- 
icana  theiii*dve*.  I eun  Inirdly  *av 
that  the  Ainerienn  |n*ople  bine  made 
Hie  most  of  their  op|K*rt unit ie*  in 
China. 

There  wa*  a time  when  the  I'niliil  Staten  occupied  a nmeh 
prouder  ponilioii  in  the  China  trade  than  it  dw*»  now.  Ship* 
living  the  American  ling  Ii-ed  to  In*  -een  at  every  treaty  port. 
Fir*l  went  tin*  Ameriean  ling:  then  vr:<«tna«ll v followed  one  after 
another  the  old  niereantile  establishment*  that  iiad  for  yearn 
upheld  Hie  Aineriean  name  in  the  Far  Fast. 

There  i*  a good  rmnoii  for  thin  seeming  indilTeretiie  on  the  part 
of  tin*  Ameriean*  to  t lie ir  great  opportunities  in  the  Orient.  They 
have  liecn  *o  occupied  at  home  that  they  have  had  no  time  for 
tiling*  abroad.  The  ilonie«tie  market  Ini*  lieen  large  enough  to 
eiigro**  all  their  energy  ami  attention.  Itut  the  iiulu«triul  ex- 
pansion of  Hie  mimtry  w«n»  to  have  now  reached  the  limit  of 
home  consumption.  There  e.m  In-  no  restriction  of  production, 
which  would  only  mean  industrial  >t agnation  and  retrogrc**ion. 
A foreign  maikci  must  In*  found  tor  American  g<n»d*. 

There  i*  no  doiihl  that  China  i*  ju*t  the  market  required.  The 
American  government  nt  le«»t  tin*  *|Mircd  no  diplomatic  etToi't  to 
-ecu re  the  e*tnhli«hnieiit  of  the  " open  door*'  |h*Ii<  . in  China.  The 
recognition  of  thi*  policy  hy  all  nation*  loiieerned  i>  a liiumph 
of  American  diplomacy.  It  may  now  In-  regarded  a*  an  c*lah- 
li*lic*l  principle  of  international  law.  applicable  to  Far  Ka  stern 
que-tion*  a*  the  Moiirm*  doctrine  i*  to  purely  Ameriean  question*. 

Then*  i*  no  doubt  that  China  i*  beginning  to  wake  up  to  the 
i in |iortii lice  *•»  eiiinnieree.  The  recent  e-tahli»him*nt  of  the  .M in 
i*trv  of  Coinmeree  at  I'eking  -Imw-  coiielu-iselv  that  the  iiii|H*rinl 
government  i*  alive  to  the  exigency  «.f  llu*  situation.  Hitherto 
only  a narrow  -trip  of  the  eou-tal  region  of  the  empire  ha*  been 
iilli-cted  by  foreign  commerce.  On  account  of  the  exact  ion*  and 
the  heavy  eo-t  of  t raii*|Mirtnl ion.  the  va*t  interior  Im*  n*um in-*<l 
practically  a *ealed  l*»A.  but  a new  era  i*  dawning  for  the  com 
tuercial  growth  of  t liiua.  All  the  '-omiuereial  trialie*  reeeiilly 
concluded  lu'twwn  China  and  the  foreign  power*  provide  lor  the 
abolition  of  the  likin  tax  ini|Hi*ci|  bv  provincial  aulhoritic*  ii|m>ii 
•he  passage  of  good*  from  the  treaty  |*>rt*  on  the  n«»t  to  the  in- 
terior, and  which  i-  a kind  of  coii-iimpl  ion  tax.  With  the  abolition 
of  Ihi*  tax  one  of  the  gteale*t  ol-taele*  to  the  growth  of  the  for- 
eign commerce  ..f  China  will  be  i-emmed. 

Itut  of  jar  greater  interest  i..  Americana  i*  the  great  undertaking. 


1/  i'ht  ntf 
Ihi  I mini  Slain 


which  the  Chinese  government  haa 
only  fairly  la-gun.  of  gridironing  the 
empire  with  railroad*.  China  proper, 
with  Mum-hnrhi.  i*  of  nlxml  the  *i*r 
of  the  luited  State*.  You  have 
about  ‘2AO.OOA  miles  of  railroads  in 
the  country,  and  are  constantly  add- 
ing to  thi*  inniietive  mileage.  With 
live  time*  the  population  of  thr 
I n i tnl  State*  mid  about  the  same 
extent  of  territory,  the  eighteen 
province*  of  China  nml  the  three 
province*  of  Manchuria  have  only 
lotto  mile*  of  railroad*.  HnilnMil- 
building  ha*  h great  future  in  China. 

During  the  la*t  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment gave  out  many  concession*  for 
the  construction  of  railroad*  in  the 
country.  Such  n roncc**ion  vvn* 
given  to  the  Hu**ian*  in  Maneburia. 
to  the  Herman*  in  Shantung,  to  the 
French  in  Kuangsi:  to  the  llclgians 
was  granted  the  vallinlde  cuitrvssion 
of  building  a trunk  line  from  I'eking 
to  lliinknu:  and  to  thr  American* 
wa*  granted  a *imilar  eonrriwinn  to 
build  a line  from  Canton  to  llankau. 
Itut  the  days  of  concession-giving. 
I believe,  are  now  gone  by.  Ilcnrc- 
forth  the  jx-oide  of  ditfereiit  prov- 
ineea  will  Imihl  all  the  railroad*  they 
need  themselves.  There  ha*  crystal- 
lised during  the  past  year  a strung 
public  *i-nii'otent  throughout  the 
ii-ngth  and  breadth  of  the  land  that 
China  should  control  lo-r  own  rail- 
road*. It  «wa*  in  deference  to 
llii*  public  sentiment  that  the 
Chinese  government  Isniglit  Imek 
trom  tin-  American*,  on  August 
21>.  the  Cmitrin-llankmi  rail- 

way mawwioB.  Tin*  national  con- 
trol of  railroad*  i*  u problem 
which  the  government  of  China, 
a*  well  a*  that  of  the  United 
States,  lia*  to  solve. 

with  the  building  of  railroad*  will  In-  the  dcvel- 
•al  rc«onm-*  of  the  empire.  It  i*  well  known 
ally  rich  in  <-oal.  It  ha*  Ix-m  found 


Halid  in  hand 
opmeiit  of  the  iialun 

that  China  i*  a country  t«|irrii....  

that  iron  i*  everywhere  associated  with  eoul.  Van  can  fully  appre- 
ciate the  important  part  which  iron  nml  coal  play  in  the  indus- 
trial life  mu)  activity  of  America.  Upon  the  *auie  product  of 
nature  Chirm  may  la-  expected  to  Imihl  the  foundation  of  ln*r  future 
pro-perity  and  grentm-**.  IVrluip*  smue  of  u*  will  live  to  see  a 
irre.it  many  Pittsburg*  rise  front  the  lunik-  of  those  stream*  whose 
water*  swell  the  (food  of  the  majestic  Yang  tse  or  the  destructive 
1 1 w aiig  ho. 

There  i*  however,  one  difference  now  engaging  the  serious  at- 
tention of  IniIIi  the  American  and  Chinese  governments  which  I 
iii.iv  lie  |Mrdulifd  for  hriiigiug  to  your  attention.  The  exrtmdon 
qiie-timi  mid  aduiiiiist  rat  ion  of  the  exclusion  law*  are  matter* 
whiih  seem  to  have  engaged  very  little  the  consideration  of  the 
American  people,  hut  they  are  matter*  of  vital  importance  to  the 
fhine-c  directly  cnmenicd.  While  I wish  it  to  lie  understood  that 
it  i-  not  my  intention  unduly  to  criticise  the  law*  or  the  ad- 
ministration  of  the  law*,  the  mention  of  sonic  fact*  may  aid  you 
in  a proper  consideration  of  thi*  question.  which  lias  a direct  eon- 
nertion  with,  the  improvement  «»f  our  commercial  lelation*. 

When  the  A lien n eoiumi**ioner*  went  to  Peking  to  negotiate 

the  iiiimigraticn  treaty  of  Imho,  in  the  tii*!  memorandum  which 
they  submitted  to  tin-  Chinese  plenipotentiaries  in  setting  forth 
the  object  of  their  visit,  they  «tati*l  that  the  restriction  they  dc* 
*ir«il  wa*  “entirely  of  laborers."  An  examination  of  their  de- 
tailed negotiation*,  which  were  fully  reported  to  their  government, 
will  -Imw  lh.it  they  made  no  oilu-r  demands.  After  rci-civing  most 
*arrwl  a— urumi-*  that  the  n-st  riel  ion  should  Is*  “ reasonable  and 
not  nlewdiite  pi  oh  ihi  | ion,"  the  Chinese  government  gave  i*»n*<*iit 
to  the  American  government'*  demand*.  This  was  considered  at 
the  lime  by  the  Ameriean  commis-ioncr*.  a*  their  ollieiiil  reports 
show,  a*  a concession  from  the  Cbine-e  government  without  any 
until  /u'm  quo.  The  Chilli -c  goveri-ment  lunl  good  reason  to  1*e- 
lieve  that  the  que«t ion  would  Is-  handled  with  due  leniency,  and  that 
tin- Aiuerii an  people  would  not  take  advantage  of  llu-ir  good  nature. 
f I 'unit  mini  mi  fniiji  l<!7  of  lifirrhmiii;  Hrrtion.) 
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The  I'rmix  «><•«/  Cnnecu#  of  HV/i.  * being  rnfirr  d at  /t'lmbuy  by  l.urti  and  Lady  f'urzon.  The  ft  gun",  from  I, ‘ft  to  High  I,  are 
the  I'riacc  of  H'ohi,  Lord  Carton,  (he  Crinruu  of  ll  ale",  and  Lady  Carton 


The  I’rtHii-  unit  /Vino**  ititwxHiay  the  Circuioiiit"  uilraitmg  the  Opining  of  I hr  \cu  l‘i  met*  Shirt,  ttoudmy 


THE  INDIAN  TOUR  OF  THE  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  OF  WALES 


The  phidinirnph*  shun-  irenen  connected  irtlh  »/ii  affinal  root  uj  the  1‘riocr  nail  1‘i  tareua  a/  U#iJ>  * h,  India.  Their  Uoyat  lliifh- 
nw»  irrre  ramryid  to  India  an  the  haltti  "hip  " lt> non  it."  eararted  hi/  n Htfiiadeun  of  minor*,  They  a rnrrrt  qi  Hon,  bar/.  the 
treatern  en  fill  nl  of  India,  on  \ or  ember  ohire  th>  g inn  h'leirrrl  in  limit  Slate  It  a f.orrl  and  l,i<U)  Cumin,  Their  plan  Hint 

fa  riml  uio*t  of  the  important  paint » in  Ihi  Umpire.  The  taUr  mil  t„  made  in  a s/nrialtg  count  r ml  nl  tram,  the  cart  of 
which  arc  built,  in  the  umm,  according  to  the  \menran  plum 

TMi||iit4li  »r  hy  t>(  iM  .'i'jli  lii  Bure  m. 
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Dr.  Seaman  a.rvd  his  Crusade 

By  Frank  Marshall  White 


IX  the  October  nutnWr  of 
lUurtJt's  Mauazi.nk.  with 
the  title*  “ A Soldier  of  No 
Rattle*,"  are  published  tin* 

|mtlietic  letter*  hump  of 
James  Fanning.  it  youth  who 
wont  otit  to  fight  in  tin*  civil 
war.  ami,  after  «i\  months  of  *uf 
ft*  rinp  and  |irisutimi  in  camp 
mid  on  the  mart'll,  died  in  a mil- 
itary hospital  without  ever  Inn 
inp  been  within  sound  of  a 
hostile  pun — a fate  met  by  thou- 
sand* of  brave  rum  in  every 
great  army  that  ever  went 
through  a protracted  campaign, 
with  one  exception,  that  of  the 
JtlMlle#. 

In  the  nni«r  of  just  such  rnen 
a*  James  Fanning  and  of  our 
own  enlisted  men.  mid  to  pre- 
tent  the  recurrence  of  »uch 
tragedies  um  that  of  the  soldier 
of  no  battle*.  Surgeon  • Major 
I, on  in  Livingston  Seaman,  of  the 
First  Regiment  of  Volunteer 
Kngincers  in  the  war  with 
S|Miiii.  bus  lM-giin  a crusade  to 
bring  a hoot  the  reorganization 
of  the  medical  department 
of  the  army  of  the  United 
State*. 

To  this  object  Dr.  Sraimin  bus 
already  devoteil  wnen  of  the 
best  years  of  his  life,  lie  has 
relinquished  a luerutive  practice 
in  New  York,  has  undergone 
ninntlis  of  hardship  mi  the  bat- 
tle-fields of  the  Last,  and  ha* 
spent  thousands  of  dollars  of 
his  own  personal  fortune.  with 
no  other  end  in  view  than  the 
lietteruM-nt  of  the  condition  of 
the  soldier  in  the  ranks. 

Nor  is  Dr.  Seaman  a sent imciitalist.  “If  wars  are  inevita- 
ble,** lie  mvs,  ••  and  tlie  slaughter  of  men  must  go  on.  then  let 
men  lie  killed  legitimately  on  the  field,  light ing  for  the  stake 
at  issue — not  destroyed  by  preventable  diseases,  us  liap|M'iicd  in 
the  Spmiish-Anierieun  war — fourteen  hundred  for  every  one  hun- 
dred that  died  in  action.  It  is  for  the  fourteen  hundred  pom- 
devils  who  are  suerilieed — never  for  tile  cine  hundred  who  fall 
gallantly  fighting — that  I am  striving." 

It  was  the  Isiyhood  ambition  «.f  |lr.  Seaman,  who  was  Isom 
within  a few  miW  of  Wi**t  Point,  to  become  a soldier:  but  his 
parents  weie  Friends,  and.  in  deference  to  their  wishes,  he  adopted 
the  profession  of  his  grandfather.  Dr.  Valentine  Seaman— who,  by 
the  way.  introduced  vaccination  in  New  York  more  than  a cen- 
lurv  ago. 

When,  however,  tlie  war  with  Spain  broke  out.  Dr.  Seaman — like 
ninny  another  patrintir  mendicr  of  his  profession  throughout  the 
country — gave  lip  his  practice  and  volunteered  for  service  in  the 
army.  Is'ing  appointed  surgeon,  with  the  rank  of  major,  to  the 
First  Regiment  of  Volunteer  Kngineers,  under  the  eonimand  of 
Colonel  (now  (•ciicrali  4 •rillin. 

There  were  three  regiments  of  volunteer  engineers  formed  nt 
the  liegiuning  of  thr  war,  under  a s|«viul  act  of  Congress,  one  re- 
cruited from  the  Ka«t,  one  from  the  Middle  Staten,  and  one  from 
the  West.  The  duties  of  the  engineer*  were  not  only  extra- 
hazardous,  in  that  their  occupation  would  take  them  in  advance 
of  the  ii -t  of  the  army  for  the  construction  of  roads,  the  build- 
ing of  bridges  etc.,  hut  a high  standard  of  individual  intelligence 
was  essential  to  their  work. 

As  surgeon  of  tlx-  First  Kngineers,  recruited  fiotn  the  Ka~t, 
Dr.  Si'ii iiian  and  his  assistants  examined  more  than  .Mhhi  up- 
plic.mts.  repn  M-nting  all  the  Stale*  on  the  Atlnnlie  const  (mm 
Maine  to  (Jeorgia:  and  of  this  nuiulier  lie  selected  1JIMI  who  were 
physically  the  fittest  of  the  lot.  There  were  ahiinni  of  Harvard. 
Vale.  Princeton,  Cornell.  and  many  of  the  other  leading  Amer- 
ieau  eolleges  among  them.  u ml  they  composed  a Iss'y  of  men  pie- 
eminently  <|iialilied,  physically,  mentally,  and  morally,  to  with 
stand  the  hardships  of  war. 

The  fate  that  overtook  this  regiment  of  picked  men  furnished 
their  medical  ollicer  with  the  incentive  for  tlie  eriisiide  in  which 
he  is  now  engaged. 

The  Fir*!  Regiment  of  Volunteer  Kngineers  was  enlisted  in 
Nl.i.x  ami  .lime.  IWS.  and  after  a sojourn  at  the  State  camp  at 
iVcl  skill  lasting  until  \iigiist,  was  nnlereil  to  I'orto  Rico,  when* 
it  remained  for  tliri-c  months,  without  nine  having  seen  the  enemy. 
Of  ttie  I'Jimi  men  latulei!  on  tlie  island — iu  |iei fee'  pliv-icul  cninli- 
tion  wln  n they  left  bmi.e.  who.  Dr  Seaman  dcet*ii*s.  ought  to  have 
ri'luimsl  miieii  Ibe  sat  me  .is  if  Hut  had  Ison  mi  a vacation  out- 
ing in  the  Ailiiotelm ks  twelve  ilii-l  and  |«T  were  I link 

on  1**1-.  in. i n v imulhle.l  lm  lib',  ami  six u mm  were  left  in  the 
hospitals  of  I’oiio  Rieo.  wliib-  uni  ns  o|  tlurse  aide  to  stand  «*r« 
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their  feet  were  too  weak  to  carry 
their  guns.  1 lie  regiment  had  lost 
more  than  five  tons  in  weight. 

This  disaster  was  entirely  due 
to  the  circumstance  that  inap- 
propriate fond  brought  about 
ilisca-e  in  the  ranks,  mid  the 
medical  officer  was  without  au- 
thority to  lake  the  in*ee**ary 
*1ep*  to  aiTord  them  relief.  The 
food  was.  in  army  parlance, 
**  salt  horse,"  “ sow  ladly,”  and 
lii-ans — exactly  the  ration,  as 
Dr.  Ncutnuii  says,  for  men  chop- 
ping wood  in  the  forest*  of 
Maine  in  winter,  and  exactly  the 
worst  possible  ration  for  men  in 
the  tropics.  Intestinal  trouble* 
prevailed  in  thr  regiment  soon 
after  it*  arrival  in  Porto  Rieo, 
and  then*  was  no  other  food  to 
Ik*  had.  Feeding  beana  to  men 
in  their  condition,  again  to  quote 
Dr.  Seiiinuu,  was  u»  sane  a pro- 
i Ted  ing  ns  to  use  |ici>pcr  in  the 
treatment  of  inlhum-il  eyes,  lie 
pleaded  with  the  military  au- 
thorities for  a cargo  of  rice,  by 
the  Use  of  wliieh  the  cnidt'inic 
might  have  been  controlled  and 
every  life  saved,  and  came  near 
licing  court -mart  in  I led  for  insub- 
ordination a*  the  reftiilt  of  hifl 
importunities. 

The  First  Kngineers  had  not 
fared  any  worse  than  the  rest  of 
the  army,  however.  The  name 
condition*  had  prevailed  at  Camp 
Alger,  in  sight  of  Washington, 
mid  at  Tampa.  Clint  lit  iioiigu.  and 
.Minitauk  Point,  mid  in  Culm. 
The  net  result  of  the  wretchedly 
inappropriate  eoinnii**Mrial  was 
that,  in  a campaign  involving 
iliich  the  m l mil  hostilities  lasted  only  six 
from  bullet*  and  wound*  waa  275.  while 


25H.UUO  men.  ami  in 
weeks,  the  mortality 
that  from  disease  n welled  the  ap|ialliiig  total  of  MINI.  or  almiit 
fourteen  to  one.  Tlie  numlier  of  men  whom*  constitutions  were 
permanent  I v broken  down  lias  not  l*s*n  ascertained,  though  sixty 
thousand  pension  claims  have  already  Insui  filed  in  Washington 
a*  one  outcome  of  the  war  with  SiKiin. 

The  army*  thus  ih'i'iiualfd  hv  disease  hud  been  recruited  from 
the  physical  prime  of  American  manhood:  and,  with  the  exception 
of  those  who  foil  on  the  line  and  tin*  possible  percentage  that  an 
iiisiiraneo  company  would  allow  for  accidental  death,  ought  to  have 
returned  to  their  homes  in  perfect  health.  Dr.  Seaman  derhire*. 

The  First  Engineers  were  mustered  out  in  January,  18»!».  and 
Dr.  Seaman  then  joined  the  army  iu  the  Pliili|»pincH.  Here  he 
found,  he  say*,  that  practically  the  same  condition*  existed  as 
in  our  camps  in  Culm.  Porto  Rieo.  mid  the  United  Slate* — 
"the  men  were  dving  from  neglected  sanitation  and  impro|»rr 
dirt  a tv.  ami  the  doctors  were  doing  the  lighting." 

Returning  to  New  York  the  following  year.  Dr.  Seaman  started 
for  South  Africa  to  study  sanitary  conditions  in  the  ltoer  war. 
lie  had  only  got  .is  far  a*  Pari*,  however,  when  the  itoxer  up- 
rising occurred.  mid  he  went  Imek  to  the  Hast.  spending  the  win 
ter  of  I1NKM  with  our  army  in  Peking.  Here  the  ration  of  the 
I *ii it cil  States  soldier  proved  admirably  suited  to  climatic  condi- 
tions, the  tein|M'rature  in  China  at  times  registering  ten  degrees  be- 
low «ero, 

When  the  war  between  Russia  and  Japan  was  declared.  Dr. 
Si-anuin  was  early  in  the  field  iu  Manehuria.  I.ike  the  rest  of 
the  world,  lie  was  astounded  by  the  micccm  of  the  Japanese,  and 
*et  atioiit  to  sillily  the  rnethml  hv  which  it  had  been  attained,  lie 
found  that  the  real  reason  (or  J>i|Min‘s  achievement*  lay  in  her 
masterly  preparation  for  war.  a preparation  the  like  of  which, 
he  says,  has  never  heen  parnllcli-d.  The  most  impressive  of  the 
many  convincing  lesson*  •*!«•  lias  taught  the  other  nation*  i*  that 
(he  normal  condition  of  the  soldier  i*  health,  and  that  those  who 
•lie  in  war  should  die  from  wound*  received  on  the  firing  line  and 
not  from  preventable  disease  in  quarters. 

Japan  made  the  nu-dii-al  department  of  her  army  of  equal  im- 
portance with  that  of  the  lighting  branch,  and  ranked  it*  officers 
accordingly.  The  prevailing  endeavor,  ii*  soon  a*  hostilities  be- 
gan. was  to  prevent  disease.  The  Jni«atu**e  were  the  first  to  rec- 
ognize the  true  value  of  an  army  un-diml  eoriis.  Care  of  the  sick 
mid  wounded  consumed  hut  a small  |nirt  of  their  time.  The  solu- 
tion of  the  greater  problem,  preserving  the  health  and  lighting 

value  of  in  the  field  liv  preventing  disease.  by  enrefnl 

*ii|M'rv'|sion  of  the  smallest  detail*  of  “ suliaistiiig,  i-lutliing,  and 
sheltering  the  iinii*."  wa*  llieir  lir*l  mid  iniisl  iiiijw. riant  duty. 

I, 'i-t inning  from  Manehuria  la*!  Scpti-inlier.  Dr.  Seanian  rend 
lN-fore  III.-  I ii  li-r  mi  I i*>n.i  I emigre**  of  Military  Surgeon*  a pa|*r 
ll'inlmw  <1  on  jniifi  / * ? <»'. ) 
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Football  a*  * 

“port  nl  West  Point 
tlate*  Inirk  to  1800. 
nnd  to  IIiimi*  who 


have  folhovrd  the 
fortunes  of  the  ciiih't  tium 
tin-  results  are  mml  grati- 
fying. By  mi-king  ad- 
versaries among  those  team* 
whirli  mw  oninN  her  su- 
(H-riors.  profiling  by  the  les- 
non*  1m mwl  on  the  field,  taking  hard  knock*  and  thriving  on  them, 
Wnl  Point  hm  fought  her  way  Irom  the  obscurity  to  the  lime- 
light of  the  footlnill  Mnge,  nnil  when  the  curtain  was  mug  up 
tor  the  o|M'tiing  of  the  m-h-oii  of  I'.Ml.t  she  had,  among  others,  the 
scalps  of  Yale  mid  Annapolis  dungling  at  her  la-ll,  and  n score  of 
seven  victories  arid  only  two  defeats  to  her  credit.  She  had  Inst 
only  to  Harvard  and  Princeton. 

This  year  laith  Harvard  and  Yale  defeated  West  Point,  but  by 
4-nin|uiru  lively  .small  m-orea.  the  former  la-ing  11  to  0 and  the  latter 
L'U  to  0.  Slie  lost  to  Carlisle  by  C to  5.  and  played  a lie  game, 
ti  to  II,  with  the  mid-dupineii. 

Did  not.  the  course  of  instruction  at  West  Point  include  a great 
deal  of  physical  exercise  the  Academy  football  team  could  never 
attain  the  success  it  does  with  the  limited  a mount  erf  time  avail- 
able for  practice.  With  the  exception  of  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day afternoons,  when  there  arc  no  drills,  it  has  not  hem  possible 
in  former  year*  to  have  any  -»ti»faetory  daily  practice  la-fore 
November  I.  when  drill*  cense.  This  was  due  to  the  interval  be- 
tween drill  and  »up|ier-timc  la-ing  insufficient : this  year,  how- 
ever. a change  in  the  time  schedule,  by  which  u II  academic  duties 
4-ease  at  3.30  e.M.  and  drills  at  4.40,  enables  the  team  t<»  have 
about  all  hour's  practice  daily  during  Octola-r,  which  condition  aid* 
materially  in  the  proper  development  of  the  team.  In  September. 
Itolh  dailv  drills  and  parade*  prevent  any  hilt  the  Saturday  ami 
Wednesday  afternoon  practice,  which  amoiitita  to  five  hour*  a wi-ek 
at  most.  (Sanies  with  out si«l«-  colleges  begin  al-mt  Octols-r  1. 
in  that  mouth  the  team  gets  only  mInmiI  *i\  limns  a week,  though 
daily  parallel  do  not  interfere.  After  November  1 daily  nnn-ticc 
i-an  In-  had  from  3.4.1  until  dark.  But  what  are  twelve  hours  a 
week  compared  to  the  hour*  and  hours  devoti-d  to  this  sport  at 
most  colleges! 

The  cadet  who  plays  foot  hall  attends  the  same  numlier  of  n-citi- 
tions.  the  an  me  iiuiiiIm-I  of  dlills.  ili*|M-ction*.  and  nannies.  a*  lie* 
cadet  who  diN-s  not.  and  no  iiululgeme*  are  shown  him  la-cause  lie 
chooart  to  piny  football.  It  >*  Indeed  furtunatv  f--r  the  nhwni  of 
fiMitliall  at  the  Academy  that  a large  part  of  the  endet*'  daily  train 
ing  i*  of  a sort  cuh-iilnti-d  to  cpiicki-n  the  impulses  ami  trait*  which 
are  n-quisitea  for  the  football-plater.  Ability  to  grasp  a situa- 
tion ipiickly  and  to  deal  with  it  without  hesitation,  capability  to 
dct<ct  tin-  weak  |M>int  in  an  adversary’s  line  ami  to  direct  attack 
against  that  point.  ra|aii'ily  iuslniitly  t»i  s«i-  ami  to  take  advantage 
of  a tactical  error  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  nr  to  scire  an  uu 
expected  opportunity  nnd  make  the  most  of  it.  nil  IImn-  an-  im- 
portant factor*  in  gcm-ralahip.  wlo-tlicr  the  game  In-  war  or  footlsill. 

At  the  In-ginning  of  the  pn-scnt  season  m-m-iiIv -eight  ciuh-t*  were 
i-iirolled  in  the  toothiill  -ipiml.  twelve  of  whom  arc  from  the  first. 
4»r  senior,  class,  tliirtn-n  from  the  »erotul  4-la**.  fourti-ru  from  llie 


tliiril  rla**.  and  thirty- 
nine  from  the  fourth 
class.  These  eandiilati-s 
were  divided  into  four 
squarls,  A.  It.  (',  and  I), 
the  two  former  being 
is  nil  posed  of  thi-  best 
men,  and  const  itut  ing 
the  first  team  and  the 
" senile*.'*  From  these 
two  teams  was  scleclnl 
the  material  for  the 
match  gmm-s.  substitutes 
being  taken  largely  from 
the  sei  uhs. 

The  member*  of  (‘  nnd 
I)  squads  get  Imt  little 
glory  and  less  fame 
while  they  are  on  those 
squad*.  For  them  the 
rhttucea  of  a position  on 
the  Aciidcmv  team,  for 
two  or  thn-e  yenrs  at 
least,  an-  few.  and  it  re- 
quire* stamina  of  the 
most  admirable  sort  for 
a man  to  give  up  hi* 
leisure  Ilnurs  for  two 
qu-iitli*  and  devote  them 
entirely  to  hard  prac- 
tice in  an  obscure  corner 
of  the  Held,  with  no  an 
dii-nce  ware  hi*  none  Ion 
complimentary  conclm*. 

For  roadie*.  West 
Point  ilcprnd*  entirely 
on  lu-r  graduate  player*. 

They  rn-eive  no  salary  as 
such,  being  anxious  to 
do  all  in  tln-ir  power  for 
the  team. 

During  her  student  day*  in  footlnill  West  point  ttirm-d  to  Yale 
for  her  instructor*,  ami  her  game  lias,  in  ron*4-iiuence.  Is-i-ii  devel- 
oped much  along  Yale  lines.  I low  apt  a pupil  she  has  pi  oven  her- 
self is  shown  by  a tie  score  as  f.ir  lurk  a*  |H1>7  and  again  in  118)2, 
while  Yale  went  ilown  to  defeat  la-fore  the  Army  team  in  HH)4. 

" But."  you  a*k.  " when  ilo  the  4-iulcts  train  and  where  are  their 
training-quarter*?’* 

(i<  to  the  north  sallv  port  of  bnrracks  at  tt.30  any  night  during 
the  t"*-i Imll  s4-asi.ii  and  wc  the  amhiimu*  ramlidnte  and  t1»«-  veteran 
4*f  many  a hard-fought  game  starting  olf  in  the  dark  nr**  4»n  their 
4-v4-ning  run  around  the  plain.  Do  then-  again  at  ti  the  next  morn- 
ing and  *4-4-  them  jogging  imt  for  another  mile  hef4>re  breakfast. 
Then  you  w ill  appru-iatc  what  it  cost*  to  wear  the  " A " 4»n  the 
sweater,  ami  to  la-ur  4»ii4-'*  name  thrice  ap|M-mh'd  to  the  ruru*  yell 
afti-i  a well-ilii'4-4'tiil  tiu-kh-.  In  recent  year*,  severn I eln-tru-  an*- 
light*  have  f<»r  i short  time  Im-n  strung  under  the  tim  near 
luirraek*.  in  nnli-r  that  the  team  might  practise  their  signals  afti-r 
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it  lia*  uriiuii  *n  ilurk  llwt  ollicrwiiir  practice  i»  out  of  tin*  iiimtinn. 
Hut  a*  far  an  training  in  tin*  ordinary  sense  of  tin*  word  in  «>on- 
rrrnnl,  it  doe*  not  cxmI  at  Wc*t  Point.  Kvrrjr  cadet,  whrthrr  hi* 
play*  footluill  or  whether  In*  dm**  not.  i»  always  in  t ri« Ilia 
training-quarter*  an-  many;  the  gymnasium  claims  part  of  moat 
«*v«*ry  day.  tin*  riding-halt  exercises  <!o  their  part  in  hardening  the 
muscles,  and  tlu>  daily  drill*  under  thr  open  sky  enter  largely  into 
keeping  the  cadet  in  a slute  of  txmatant  lit  in-**.  These  require- 
ment* and  thr  regular  hour*,  wholesome  and  regular  nmiN,  thr  total 
absence  from  tin-  temptation*  which  la  art  thr  student*  in  college* 
near  large  cities.  nil  combine  to  minimize  the  necessity  for  active 
(ruining.  Smoking,  in  which  cadets  are  now  allowed  to  indulge 
during  recreation  hour*  in  their  room*,  m drilled  thr  foollmll  mm 
during  thr  sea  won. 

No  admiaaion  lee  i*  charged  to  any  game  of  any  sort  played  . 
Went  Point,  which,  in  it*clf,  i»  ample  proof  of  thr  existence  there 
of  sport  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  Uu  the  day  of  a big  foot- 
ball game  Went  Point  presents  an  animated  appearance,  rxtra  boat* 
and  train*  discharging  thousand*  of  visitor*.  who  come  only  to  wit 
m*«H  the  game.  It  i*  |K»**ible  to  seat  only  .HSIMI  people  in  tlic  grand 
ntiiml*  and  Hinaller  stand*,  yet  over  lUNHj  visitors  applied  for  seat* 
at  In  it  li  thr  Yule  mid  Princeton  game*  !n*t  w-a-oo. 

The  fund*  necessary  to  meet  the  expense*  of  football  at  the  Mil- 
itary Academy  are  derived  entirely  from  voluntary  contribution*  to 
the  Army  Athletic  Association  from  o nicer*  throughout  the  service. 


from  the  (inlet*  lhem*elvon,  and  from  friend*  of  the  Academy  in 
civil  life  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  athletic*  at  West 
Point. 

The  only  game  in  which  tin*  cadet*  partiei|iate  w here  an  admi**lon 
fee  i«  charged  is  thr  annual  ganir  with  tin*  midshipmen  from  An- 
napolis. ami  this  is  the  only  game  not  played  at  West  Point — no 
a I (since  from  duties,  whieh  journeys  to  other  institutions  would 
entail,  lining  authorized.  At  these  game*,  one-third  of  the  scuta 
have  gone  to  the  Army  and  one-third  to  tlir  Navy  for  free  distribu- 
tion. The  remaining  third  ha*  Isen  sold  by  tile  I'niversity  of  IVnn- 
sylvaniu.  and  the  net  proceeds  divided  <-(|ua lly  between  the  relief 
societies  of  the  army  and  the  navy. 

Sinn*  lXItn  ten  intcranulcmy  game*  have  lam  played,  and  of  the 
ten  the  Army  ha*  won  six.  scoring  in  all  US  point*  apiinst  the 
Navy's  02.  Football  last  year  co*t  West  Point  g.i72l  SK.  almost 
Sln.iioo  less  than  it  cost  llarvard.  and  over  921,000  less  than  it 
cost  Yale,  and  yet  West  Point  won  from  Yale  ami  only  lost  to  Har- 
vard hy  the  small  score  of  -I  to  0. 

This  startling  difference  is  due.  partly,  to  there  being  no  salaried 
individual*,  save  a trainer,  connected  with  the  team,  it*  couching 
or  it*  management,  and  partly  to  there  Iwing  no  travelling  expense*. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  item  of  the  training  lalilc.  The  c\|icii*e  to 
the  Army  Athletic  Association  for  maintaining  the  training  table 
last  year  was  <U10,  the  amount  paid  for  the  entire  season  to  nil  extra 
/ font  in  in*/  on  I HN I of  \itnrti*uitj  Her  lion.) 
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The  “ Hilda,”  irith  her  hark-  broken,  tying  on  the  Rocha  off  fit.  Mato 


The  Rodica'of  the  Victim*  o/  the  H'rrft  lying  in  the  Church  Captain  Urrqory,  of  thr  “ Hilda,"  irhuic  Roily  ua a rrrormil 

at  St.  Main  In/  the  Torpedo-boat -th  *1  royer  " Loader  " 

THE  DISASTER  TO  THE  BRITISH  STEAMSHIP  "HILDA.”  IN 
WHICH  NEARLY  A HUNDRED  LIVES  WERE  LOST 

The  /Mot nymph*  nhoir  ni'inrn  mid  inridrnta  conaivted  trilh  the  rrernl  diaaatrr  to  the  Rritish  nteamer  "Hilda"  n-hirh  treat 
to  piiri*  on  the  rock*  off  SI,  1/n/n,  on  the  moat  of  France.  Thi  II i Ida  " iron  thrown  out  of  hir  rournc  from  Southampton 
by  fm t and  ri-ugh  ici other  irhm  within  three  mih*  of  hi  r dcntinalion,  nml  run  nh  rn  on  ii)n»n  one  of  the  cork * of  the  l‘icrrc 
ih  .*  I’orltH,  nine  the  Joiilin  l.iyhlhnu*i-.  She  broke  in  tiro  and  founden'd  irilhin  a far  moment*.  Of  the  ln'i  fU'inon*  ate  Mini, 
only  one  of  the  cn  tr  and  fire  fniancnyera  irrrr  reamed.  Sir  year * ago.  on  the  mini  rock*,  the  ereurninn  tlrouUT  " Stella  ” traa 
I r recked,  irith  n Ion*  of  Jli  j /ire < 

I'holngtspN  <up7ii(ht,  ■»<,  fey  «h»  lllmirilviii  il»i«*u 
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IN  THE  DESEgTj 

By  ChaunceyHotc/ikjss 

Drau/uygs  By  (inange  (iibbs 


"TOOK  there!”  i exclaimed,  reining'  in  my  vnt«i*r:dil«>  broio-o, 

I " W hat's  U|«T  Snake?”  n*k*-d  Hip  ranchman.  a*  hr 

I In  ought  his  pinto  to  * hull  In-side  roe. 

M ^ | pointed  toward  one  of  the  dumps  of  eactua  and 

dried  i;r« dotting  the  urid  land.  A little  beyond  nnd 
on  u patch  of  yellow  sand  lay  the  ann-bleached.  diMnlrnd  skele- 
ton of  it  man.  thr  white  skull  grinning  at  the  binding  sky. 
Through  the  centre  of  the  frontal  lame  wa*  a hole  the  sire  of 
a woman’s  thumh, 

**  Apaches?'*  1 naked,  turning  to  inv  companion. 

“ Not  on  y*T  life,  Dwl"  in*  on  id,  after  nn  interval  of  scrutiny. 
**  That  chap  never  got  downed  bv  hostile*.  Ye  see,  lie  never  was 
staked  out;  just  plugged  through  the  hraiu.  Apaches  don’t  work 
that  wav." 

“Then  he  was  murdered  I”  I exclaimed. 

“ Not  murdered — Yept  in  a fashion."  continued  the  ranchman 
mm  he  swept  the  ground  with  his  bloodshot  eyes.  " tSee  yonder! 
There’s  history,  I reckon." 

He  *ttiin|f  from  hi*  putty  and  walked  stiffly  to  the  wntr*  01  the 
little  ojicning.  He  lutd  drawn  tny  attention  to  a stake  of  whiti- 
oak  driven  deep  into  the  sund.  and  in  its  cleft  end  was  a common 
playing-card,  the  two-spot  of  spade*.  A cross  H*  face  w«*  plain- 
ly discernible  Mime  bold  hand  writing  done  in  lead-pencil.  I read 
it  aloud : 

DOMINICK  MURILLO, 

Age  und  residence  unknown. 

Died  duly  1(1  ( we  think  I.  1KS2. 

HR  WAH  A JtKUVY  Ot'i'K. 

“Just  a*  I thought."  said  tny  coupon  km,  a*  lie  climbed  into 
tin*  saddle.  “ Murdered — in  a way — lie  wan.  Doomed.  somehow; 
js-iLap*  dyin*  from  thirst  or  sick  lie**,  an"  shot  to  put  him  out  o' 
misery.  Ye  see.  Doe,  the  outfit  with  him  couldn't  move  him  an' 
couldn't  wait  if  they  was  short  of  water.  It  would  have  kilh-d 
them  all.  Real  murderers  ain’t  given  to  leavin'  headstone*  mu' 
eppytalf*  like  that." 

We  turucil  southward,  and  for  a time  went  cm  In  silence  over 
the  hopeless  barren  that  lay  crouched  and  hiking  under  the  fiery 
Mexican  sun.  thi  the  top  of  a divide,  a mile  or  mure  a way.  I saw 
our  train  of  horses,  the  Major  riding  in  advance.  As  I looked 
the  rider*  gathered  in  a bunch  and  hulled,  hut  the  incident  had 
become  too  common  to  remark.  Iholnblv  another  horse  hud 
dropped  exhnn-ied  and  it*  loud  was  being  shifted.  I was  wild 
with  thirst,  yet  thought  with  loathing  of  the  hot  nnd  nan-coti* 
fluid  in  inv  Dottle. 

“ 1 would  give  a hundred  dollurs  for  a long  drink  of  water." 
I said,  running  my  dvr  tongue  over  inv  drier  lip*. 

" Never  talk  water  nor  think  water,  aim.  when  ye  can’t  gel  it.” 
said  the  ranchman.  “ f'd  give  ns  unu-h  if  the  Major  would  let  >ip 
on  whiskey.  Don't  the  «»»  know  H will  kill  him  in  this  heal  T 
Say!  I've  heard  of  some  double -distilled  idiots  what  died  out  here- 
away lookin'  tor  the  lost  San  Sails*  mines,  but  I never  thought 
I’d  be  dotty  enough  to  risk  nty  life  prospectin’  for  coal.  (W.,M 
be  continued,  in  a tone  of  deep  disgust.  " No  railroad  won’t  want 
no  coal  in  these  dlggin’*.  Just  let  un  ingin  stand  here  a spell  an' 
she’ll  get  up  steam  to  bust!  I’m  sorry  I started  out  on  suck  a 
fool  trip,  if  von  ain't!  lh»  vou  know  where  we  are— exactly*" 

'•  No. 

" No  more  do  f.  WV  have  twisted  an'  turned  until  I'm  out  o’ 
reckonin',  but  you'd  better  find  out  damned  >|itiek.  Moke  the* 
Major  tell.  Suppose  somethin’  should  happen?" 

1 made  no  return.  The  Major  had  l*vu  at  range!  v non-committal 
for  tlo-  pa-t  few  data.  The  golden  dream  of  wealth  from  a coetl- 
lield  (which  the  new  railroad  would  want  and  the  exact  where 
"hint*  of  which  were  known  only  to  the  Major)  had  f tided  like 
the  nunu  mirage*  of  rivers  and  wiMMlInnd*  that  daily  raise. I and 
blast'd  hiv  lir^M-s,  Mentally.  I rrliwtl  the  d*-i'i— i< >u  of  the  ranrh- 
imtll-  I tool  linii  ts-t'iiib-d  b_v  tbe  Major’-  picture  of  a fortune: 
Ix-guilrd  by  hi-  *cif-eonMdenco.  his  appearance  of  strength,  ami 
lnd  followed  him  and  my  investment  icckb-ssly.  | wa*.  wry 


young,  having  but  recently  graduated,  nloiie  in  the  world,  and 
tl.e  spirit  of  adventure  bad  been  strong.  We  were  now  acune  two 
bundled  miles  south  and  west  of  the  Itio  lira  mb-  River,  and  that 
Was  all  I knew,  but  after  Strullu-r'*  conte— ion  of  ignonilier  1 
determined  to  linve  a more  definite  idea  of  our  whereabouts  and 
prospect «. 

A mounted  Mexican  detached  himself  from  the  halted  train 
ahead  ami  Kale  toward  us. 

“Seflor  Doctor ! The  Major  send  quick!  Him  bay  bit  by 
snnlk  an'  go  da  id!  Vera  bud!'’ 

1 did  not  wait  for  more  particular*,  but  spurred  ahead.  Not 
that  I had  the  least  personal  interest  in  the  boy.  He  was  the 
Majors  body-aervontj  a black-haired,  dark-eyed,  handsome  stripling 
of  altout  eighteen,  ami  not  a Mexican. 

The  youth  Inv  unconscious  on  the  hot  sand,  his  regular,  suiv 
browned  features  turned  up  to  the  glaring  sky.  The  Major  wa* 
swearing  at  the  Mexican*  who  stood  idly  in  a semicircle. 

“ Where  was  he  struck!"  1 asked,  dropping  from  my  pnny.  A 
chorus  of  voice*  answered,  “ In  the  laig  ' ; nnd  the  Major  managed 
to  explain  that  the  bov.  who  had  been  walking  to  relieve  his  worn- 
out  mount,  hail  carelessly  pus  oil  too  close  to  u cactus  thicket. 
A hidden  rattler  had  struck  him.  Tin*  youth  had  screamed  In 
terror,  retained  his  arnsea  long  enough  to  point  to  a side-winder 
squirming  from  the  scene,  ami  had  then  collapsed  from  either 
pain  or  fright 

I bent  to  feel  the  heart — and  then  almost  cried  out.  Thr  Mnjor'a 
youthful  Mrrronl  tin  a « t/ir //  Had  it  rod  hei-n  for  the  surround- 
ing villainous  faces  I would  have  turned  on  the  Major  at  once; 
hut  regard  for  something,  I knew  not  what,  compelled  me  to 
liobl  my  tongue. 

" N he  dead?"  asked  the  Major,  limbing  forward.  I made  no 
answer,  instead.  1 swore  an  inward  oath,  nml  kneeling,  ripped 
olt  the  niuva*  legging,  something  ten  ring  mv  hand  ns  1 threw  it 
aside.  A single  drop  of  blood  stood  out  on  the  haml  white  culf, 
hut  there  was  no  sign  of  a punrt.urr  from  a second  fang,  nor  the 
discolnration  ami  quick  swelling  that  should  have  Itet-n  there. 
I was  pux/.bsl,  hut  my  puwlc  turned  abruptly  to  fright  when  I 
saw  my  own  band  wn*  bleeding  from  a long,  deep  scratch.  A 
terrible  thought  unnerved  me.  In  n cold  sweat  I snatched  up  the 
legging.  Then  the  reaction  of  relief  shook  me  us  thoroughly  n* 
my  fright.  A long  cactus  thorn  hud  pierced  the  legging,  and  -till 
hung  in  the  heavy  me-li. 

“ lamb!"  I -hunted.  “The* boy  lias  not  been  struck!  It  was 
only  « thorn." 

It  was  a strange  incident,  and  I had  thought  more  of  my  own 
safety  than  of  aught  else.  And  the  Major  did  not  show  much 
emotion  over  the  matter.  He  was  like  one  beset  by  a great 
I rouble  himself,  and  hardened  to  hear  the  trouble-  of  other*. 

An  hour  later  the  train  was  again  struggling  out  in  its  normal 
line.  The  girl  had  recovered,  but  was  still  pale  from  shock,  and 
she  rode,  as  usual,  ckw  to  the  Major,  who  swayed  drowsily  in 
his  saddle.  Once  in  a while  t caught  the  flash  of  her  big  eyes  «s 
though  in  question.  1 answered  with  the  blankest  expression  I 
could  command. 

Re  struck  water  at  sunset : and  after  it  was  quite  dark  and 
we  had  rested  1 drew  the  Major  from  camp.  The  girl  looked 
after  us  with  a wistful,  curious  expression.  When  we  were  well 
out  of  ear-shot  I said  to  him:  " Major,  though  it  is  true  I started 
on  this  business  without  stipulating  for  11  knowledge  of  your 
private  affairs,  you  have  kept  to  yourself  what  I,  at  legal,  should 
have  known.  A few  horns  ago  I discovered  your  young  servant 
to  lie  11  woman.  I am  not  making  this  a question  of  morals, 
but.  to  say  the  least — " 

He  interrupted  me  by  dropping  to  a seat  on  a boulder,  a* 
though  overcome  by  weakness,  '*  Well,  young  man.”  he  faltered. 
~ you  have  la-en  burking  up  the  wrong  tree.  You  art*  right;  the 
boy  i-  a girl,  and  (lie  girl  i*  my  daughter.” 

"Your  daughter,  sir'  I wn*  not  aware—” 

“Of  many  tilings,  probably."  he  interrupted.  “I  might  hare 
told  you.  hut  fra  red  you  would  object  to  having  a woman  along, 
and,  moreover,  it  wn>  lu-r  wish  that  no  one  should  know.  She 
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i*  mother!*1**  and — and  homeless.  I could  not  leave  her  behind, 
lx*  cause  " — here  he  braced  himself  for  an  effort—''  heauitt,  Doc- 
tor, to  make  a confession,  1 have  not  a free  dollar  in  the  world. 
I have  embarked  everythin#  I own  in  the  world  in  this  outfit, 
and  if  I should  slip  up  on  the  mine  I am  ruined.  Ho,  you  ace. 
I couldn't  leave  hrr.  As  for  dress,  think  of  those  villains  yon- 
der. and  she.  a woman,  union#  them.  Hhr  was  disguised  for  her 
own  protection,  and  it  was  her  own  idea,  l)f  court**  you  will  re* 
a pert  her  wiah." 

“Yea,”  I replied,  simply,  and  lie  added: 

“ | wan  going  to  leave  her  at  t'hilimihiia  when  we  got  there, 
but — but — " 

Hi*  stopped,  his  pendulous  nether  lip  drooping  weakly  ami  his 
guzc  going  off  into  the  empty  distance. 

'*  And  when  will  that  Ik-,  sir!"  1 demanded.  "1  must  know, 
and  also  wish  to  know  where  we  are.  Strulhers  mvs — " 

lie  turned  on  me  almost  fiercely.  Kising  to  his  feet  lie  lifted 
his  hands  a lime  his  heud  and  brought  them  down  on  my  shoulders, 
pushing  his  broad  face  into  mine.  1 thought  lie  had  gone  craxy. 

“ (Jod  help  me!  I don't  know — if  you  must  have  it."  he  hissed 
in  a strident  whisper.  "We  ought 'to  have  been  there  by  this, 
but  we  are  Inst — lost  In  this  hell!  I tell  you,  I don't  know  where 
we  are!  The  track  chart  is  gone:  nnd  every  |iuper  connected  with 
it,  and  1 have  Isen  drifting — drifting,  limn.  Imping  to  hit  n land- 
mark! Now  you  have  it  all!" 

He  almost  slmiited  the  last  words,  then  tottering,  he  fell  to  the 
rook,  and  putting  his  hands  over  his  face,  sobbed  like  a child. 

I do  not  know  which  staggered  me  the  more — the  confession 
or  the  lamentable  weakness  of  the  man  on  whom  I had  tss-n  de- 
pending. For  a time  I was  completely  hew i I «lr red  ami  stared  at. 
him.  Lost!  I could  not  grasp  it.  In  a state  fmnlrring  on  panic 
I went  for  Htrulhers.  and  we  three  talked  until  far  into  the  night. 
The  Mujor's  confession  was  complete — complete  in  all  save  the 
sex  of  the  “boy.”  Kvcn  the  water  we  had  struck  had  ls*en  a 
flight  of  luck.  The  expedition  was  a failure,  and  now  every  life 
wa*  in  danger.  St  rut  tiers  insisted  that  our  misfortune  should 
be  kept  to  ourselves; 
the  Mexicans  would 
steal  every  nnininl 
and  drsert  with  all 
else  they  could  lay 
hands  on  if  they  had 
an  inkling  of  our  des- 
peration. To  make  a 
quick  retreat  was  im- 
perative; a retreat  to 
the  north  as  living 
the  shortest  line  to 
the  river-,  we  might 
save  ourselves  if  the 
animals  ami  pro- 
vision* held  out : as 
for  water  — we  must 
take  our  chanec*. 

The  prospect  made 
my  heart  lient  thick- 
ly. The  pieture  of 
tile  lonely  skeleton 
with  its  bull. -i  hole 
rose  prophetically  be- 
fore me.  There  was 
no  sleep  for  me  that 
night.  We  started 
in  the  morning,  and 
it  did  not  take  me 
king  to  discover  the 
terrible  change  which 
had  come  over  the 
Major.  His  con- 
fession seemed  to 
have  removed  a prop 
from  him.  and  lie 
had  visibly  failed. 

Throughout  the  day 
the  girl  remained  un- 
changed. Towards 
sunset  the  Major  fell 
from  his  hor*c.  and 
was  unable  to  re- 
mount without  aid. 

He  fell  again  soon 
after,  and  we  pitched 
his  little  tent --the 
only  one  in  the  out- 
fit— on  the  wipe  of  a 
dry  gully  and  went 
into  camp.  In  an 
hour  he  had  sunk 
Into  a stale  of  semi 
coma,  ami  after  a 
brief  examination  of 
him  I withdrew  from 
the  others,  trying  not 
to  think.  Strotlur« 
lounged  up  presently, 
lie  seemed  engrossed 
in  the  cigarette  lie 
was  rolling. 

“ Well,"  lie  said. 

“ how  long  has  be  got  ?’’ 


“ Little  enough  time.  He  is  practically  dead  now,  but  he  may 
lingcr  a day  or  two." 

" A day  or  two!  Ah-h!”  He  drawled  out  the  exclamation,  still 
working  on  his  cigarette.  “ I suppose.  Doe,  ye  might  ease  him — 
as  it  were.  That  is — I mean — -ye  ace — ye  must  have  somethin’ 
in  that  hlurk  ease  o’  yours — ” 

He  paused  awkwardly,  but  1 gave  him  no  help.  [ knew  what 
was  (soiling.  I had  thought  of  it.  but,  tiod  knows,  the  thought 
had  not  u|i|>ealed  to  me  for  one  instant.  1 made  the  ranchman 
no  answer. 

"Oh,  well!"  he  said,  impatiently,  turning  on  his  heel;  “ye  can 
take  your  choice.  Only  this:  if  we  wait  here  another  whole  day 
not  one  of  us  will  ever  reach  the  Kio  Orande!  Put  that  in  ycr 
pipe  I I’m  gum*  to  sleep  1 " 

" Would  you  desert  us!"  I cried,  as  I saw  his  trend. 

“My  son.”  lie  answered,  quietly.  "I  reckon  ye  will  la*  willing 
enough  to  mosey  along  when  the  time  comes!  Ye  may  liiip|N>n 
to  remember  the  slats  of  Ihiminick  Murillo!  So-toiig!"  He 
lounged  away,  and  I remained  where  I sat,  stunned.  Tile  silence 
made  me  drowsy  and  I drifted  away.  1 was  aroused  by  a bund 
on  my  shoulder,  and  found  Strothers  la-fore  me  as  I got  to  my 
feet. 

“ We  start  in  an  hour,  Doe,”  said  the  ranchman,  with  an  un* 
wuntisi  harshness  in  Ins  voice. 

” And  the  Major?” 

” I don’t  know  nothin*  nlamt  the  Major;  he’s  your  meat,”  he 
returned,  doggedly.  " I know  what  you’re  thinking  about,  but 
can’t  you  sec.  Doc.  that  1 won't  kill  six  or  eight  men  for  one 
what's  dying  now!” 

" Do  you  locaii  to  tell  me,"  I cried,  angered  by  his  cool  in- 
humanity, “that  you  will  leave  the  Major  to  die  alone  in  this 
waste?” 

” No,  I don't  mean  nothin’  of  that  kind."  lie  answered,  with  an 
nir  of  defiance.  " l!nt  arcin'  you  haven't  got  the  sand  to  make 
flu*  thing  sort  o'  easy  I ike.  it  has  got  to  lie  fixed  another  way.  We 
leave  here  in  an  hour.  I tell  ye.  If  the  Major  has  passed  in  his 

cliipa  then,  well  an’ 
good.  If  he  is  alive 
an’  can't  W moved 
we'll  start  just  the 
same,  an’  — an'  I’ll 
send  buck  a Greaaer 
with  a gun.  Ain't 
that  plain?  Say  I / 
got  a wife  and  three 
kids  an'  a ranch, 
while  you’ve  got  no 
one  hut  yourself.  Now, 
there  ye  have  it!  If 
ye  want  to  stay  an' 
miss  the  man  what 
deceived  us  an'  led  us 
astray,  an'  at  the 
same  time  slide  your 
.self  from  this"  hell 
into  one  that  can't  In* 
much  worse,  why, 
then,  there  needn't  lie 
no  gun -work!” 

” But  his  dau — the 
Itoy?"  I exclaimed. 

“ Don't  ye  fear. 
I’ve  heard  that  rats 
desert  a "inkin'  ship. 
Why  should  the  boy 
cut  up?" 

I had  opened  my 
mouth  to  tell  him 
why,  when  the  person 
in  question  seemed  to 
rise  from  the  ground 
at  the  edge  of  the 
gully.  She  motioned 
though  beckoning, 
and  without  answer- 
ing the  ranchman  I 
left  him  and  followed 
her  to  the  tent,  into 
which  she  disappeared. 

The  fla  p*  were 
drawn  wide  and  the 
sides  raised  for  air. 
The  girl  was  crouched 
at  the  feet  of  her 
father,  and  I saw  by 
the  light  of  a candle 
stack  in  a little  heap 
of  sand  that  the  man 
was  about  to  salve 
our  difficulty.  I 
idmed  my  hand  on 
his  heart,  and  even 
n-  I held  it  there  a 
mighty  heave  lifted 
the  broad  chest,  a 
shudder  ran  along  Hip 
heavy  figure,  and  the 
Major  hud  passed  on. 
I felt  like  one  wuked 
from  a nightmare. 


G'Uj— 


/ bent  to  fee l the  heart — and  then  nlmoml  riled  out.  The  Mafor’a  youthful 
tenant  uan  a ytil! 
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There  wa*  no  nml  of  (riling  (lip  girl.  She  nuulr  no  outcry 
nor  even  aoliM.  As  I stepped  out  and  turned  to  search  (he  gloom 
for  Strother*  1 caught  a "limp-e  of  her  ns  she  bent  over  the  ileail 
man  nml  pressed  her  lips  to  hi*  forehead.  It  was  the  only  woman- 
ly thing  I hiul  known  her  to  «lo — save  to  faint  from  fright. 
I saw'  the  runclimnn  among  the  homes,  nml  went  over  In  him. 
He  glmicts]  at  me  inquiringly. 

“ Dead."  I said. 

“Of  himself?" 

" Not  by  me.  at  nil  events." 

lie  dropped  the  peg  he  had  drawn  front  the  sand  and  his  fine 
lighted. 

“I'm  sure  glad  it  happened  all  proper  an’  natural."  he  said: 
“ but  say,  l)ou.  if  you  got  laid  up  like  that  wouldn't  ye  thank 
me  for  a bullet?  if  ve  wouldn’t  you'd  be  selltsh — an’  you'd  get 
it  anyway;  so  would  any  one  of  the  outfit.  I tell  ye  we're  just 
desprit.  The  only  feller  what  ha*  a dialler  to  reach  the  Kio 
(•ramie  is  the  feller  what  keeps  movin'  towards  it.  An"  we  ain't 
a-goin'  to  waste  much  lime  in  prayers  over  anybody!  Come!'' 

Thr  only  monument  given  to  our  unfortunate  leader  was  the 
tent  left  standing  by  his  shallow  grave  in  the  sand.  1 thought 
we  would  never  get  beyond  a sight  of  that  eanvas.  It  reappeared, 
like  a lonely  gh«»t,  a*  we  tnp|wd  each  swell,  but  at  last  it  turned 
to  a purple  and  was  finally  swallowed  up  in  the  maw  of  the 

deadly  waste.  Ity  that  time  suifering  had  killed  sentiment. 

The  girl  went  on  without  a whimper,  a wonder  of  strength,  en- 
durance, and  liardne**  of  heart,  I thought.  She  had  saddled  her 
own  horse  and  gone  her  own  way.  which  was  ncvci  very  distant 
from  the  rest,  hut,  so  far  as  1 knew,  she  never  once  looked  luck 
towards  the  grave  of  her  father.  Her  secret  was  still  hers — 
and  mine.  I heard  her  speak  to  ttrulhns  once,  Imt  lir  rrhulfed 
her. 

Two  days  passed — days  of  horrible  suffering,  in  I we  had  struck 
water  but  once.  No  one  spoke  without  necessity,  Horses  had 
fallen  and  been  left  to  die  with  packs  unahifted.  We  were  bor- 
dering on  a state  of  panic.  1 was  crazed  with  thirst,  and  cher- 
ished the  half-pint  of  ropy  fluid  in  my  bottle  as  though  it  wa* 
liquid  gold.  I was  walking  to  relieve  my  worn-out  horse,  to 
loss*  which  meant  death,  nod  had  come  upon  a ridge  of  rock  that 
jutted  from  the  side  of  a swale.  The  floor  ben*t  slopped  ami 
whinnied  piteously,  and  at  that  instant  I heard  the  sound  of  rush- 
ing water.  A cleft  not  two  fingers  wide  lay  at  my  feet,  and  out 
of  the  opening  came  the  subdued  roar  of  a fast-running  stream. 
Such  freak*  are  not  iineomtnon  in  the  desert.  The  land  uhove 
a tin  me,  Imt  under  one's  fret  may  run  a sluice  of  water  and  give 
no  sign.  I dropped  to  niv  knee*  and  laid  my  ear  to  the  crack, 
and  then  knew  the  water  was  far  beyond  my  reach;  it  was  from 
ten  to  fifty  feet  below.  If  I was  crazed  before,  I was  doubly  so 
now;  the  suggestive  sound  made  further  eiiduranei  iin|io*«ili]e. 
No  morphine  liciid  ever  reached  (or  his  dose  with  half  thr  fen  or 
that  I readied  for  n»v  water-bottle,  desperately  willing  to  **• 
rifirc  the  futurr  for  tin-  present.  In  a frenzy  I jiiked  out  the 
cork,  and  with  I he  action  jerked  the  Mask  from  my  hand.  I saw 
it  whirl  from  me  and  strike  the  rock ; the  iieM  moment  | was 
looking  at  the  splinteied  glass  and  the  damp  *pot  which  showed 
where  the  trickle  had  almost  instantly  disappeared.  I do  not 
know  that  I made  u sound.  Imt  I was  presently  aware  that  I was 
•'hitching  a bottle  and  drinking  great  gul|i*  of  a warm.  *!iinv 
lluid  that  tasted  like  nectar,  and  then  I saw  the  git  I was  stand- 
ing beside  me.  I had  pmliahly  l.-cn  saved  from  immediate  de- 
lirium. and  waked  to  find  that  I had  hern  cursedly  selfish,  for 
her  bottle  was  now  empty.  I looked  at  her  stupidly,  and  do  not 
think  I even  thanked  her.  Tlie  lasiuty  had  gone  from  her  face; 
her  eyes  were  sunken,  her  cheeks  thin,  and  her  liprs  cracked. 

That  night  we  strurk  water  again,  but  we  did  not  dare  to 
stop  for  rest.  We  filled  our  bottles,  tried  to  saturate  ourselves, 
and  pushed  on.  There  was  not  a pack-horse  left : the  water- 
skins had  to  Iw  abandoned,  and  each  now  carried  liis  own  pro- 
visions. Strut  hers  figured  that  the  river  lav  three  days’  journey 
away.  He  had  liecome  the  mainspring  of  the  (tarty,  and  always 
nale  uhead:  flip  Mexican*  follow'd],  and  I brought  up  the  rear. 

Hut  now  the  Major’*  daughter  rode  near  me.  a*  though  she  felt 
the  necessity  of  companionship,  She  was  smoking  a cigarette,  and 
it*  lire  looked  like  a ml  star.  Kor  it  wn*  night,  ami  for  hours 
nothing  wave  the  phal.  plod  of  our  hors-*'  f«*v|  had  broken  the 
silence. 

■'  When  will  we  reach  the  river?"  she  asked,  abruptly.  It  was 
flu-  first  word  she  had  ever  volunteered. 

"find  only  know*."  I answered,  starting  from  a half-sleep  at 
the  sound  of  her  voice,  and  surprised  at  her  knowledge  of  our 
destination.  " How  came  yon  to  know  we  were  going  In  the 
river?” 

“ I am  not  blind,"  she  answered.  “ Why  lias  the  route  heen 
changed  ?" 

I saw  no  object  to  lie  gained  by  sparing  her  feelings.  Site 
would  know  sooner  or  later.  " Well,  to  la*  plain,  the  .Major — 
your  father — lost  the  track  chart  and  Jed  n*  astray,"  I returned, 
bitterly.  I saw  her  straighten  in  the  saddle. 

" What  ’ My  father!  When  did  he  tell  you  he  was  any  father?" 

“ The  night  la-fore  he  died." 

“ I am  not  greatly  surprised.”  she  returned,  coolly.  " 1 hail 
forgiven  him  for  all  the  rest.  I must  forgive  him  for  llnit.  too. 
I suppose.  Hut  tlie  Major,  as  you  call  him.  was  not  my  father, 
lie  was  my  uncle.” 

"The  devil!"  | ejaculated,  waking  up. 

“Something  like  that.”  a Ire  pm  in.  dispassionately,  ns  she 
threw  aside  the  remains  of  her  cigarette:  “though  it  i*  lies! 
to  «|N>wk  well  of  the  dead." 

’’  I meant  no  di*re*]irel  to  him."  I returned.  " And  now.  that 
we  Imvi  so  far.  I wi*h-“ 


**  Ve*."  she  interrupted ; " you  wish  to  tell  me  that  you  know 
I am  a girl  and  not  a hoy.  Well.  I knew  you  were  aware  of  it 
liy  the  way  you  urted.  And  you  have  told  no  one!  I appreciate 
tour  ran*  delicacy,  and  I tried  to  repay  you.  You  were  nearly 
crazy.  Doctor,  when  I came  upon  you  a while  ago.” 

“ And  did — lie — never  tell  von  of  the  loss  of  the  track  chart 
and  the  eliange  of  plan*?”  I asked. 

'*  No,”  was  the  quiet  answer;  “ Imt  I knew  his  plniis  were  bound 
to  chnuge  when  we  reached  the  mines,  if  not  la-fore." 

"May  I u*k  what  you  mean?" 

“Well.  I stole  thp  paper*.  1 presume  the  chart  was  among 
them,  hut  I didn’t  know  it.” 

There  was  neither  guilt  nor  triumph  in  her  tone.  It  sounded 
like  a very  naive  statement  of  fart* — n commonplace  hit  of  in 
formation,  I drew  rein  in  blank  astonishment. 

" l ow  stole  liis  |*ipera!" 

“No;  thr  |M|>cr*.  They  belonged  to  my  brother,  not  to  him.” 

" My  fiod,  madam,  or  mis*.  or  whatever  you  may  I*-!"  I ex- 
claimed, a sudden  hot  auger  swelling  within  me.  “you  have  killed 
the  Major  and—’’ 

“ I have  not,"  she  interrupted,  in  her  soft  and  even  voice, 
"ily  uncle  died  from  drink.  You  know  that  a*  well  a*  1.  1 
came  with  him  because  my  brother  was  Hast  on  business  about 
those  very  mines,  ami  knew  nothing  of  the  plot  against  him.  I 
discovered  it  and  had  lo  ad  quickly.  I came  to  do  ju»l  what 
I have  done,  ami  drc««cd  as  I did  bemuse  it  was  convenient  and 
—and  safer.  I am  u*ed  to  boys*  clothe*  on  the  ranch.  That  was 
nobody'*  business.  | did  not  think  the  Major  would  go  on  after 
missing  the  |m|nth.  Imt  1 could  nut  tell  him.  could  1?  lie 
would  have  killed  me.” 

“ And  vour  name?”  I linked. 

“ Klizaiieth  Darrell,  of  Darrell  Kanrh,  Hexnr  County.  Texas." 
There  was  a touch  of  pride  in  tlie  answer, 

“ Well.  Miss  Darrell,"  I said.  “ all  tlie  papers  did  not  la-long 
to  your  uncle.  You  have  managed  to  pilfer  mine  as  well." 

" l am  glad."  slu-  returned,  with  something  like  animation, 
" I have  saved  you  from  loss,  if  your  papers  were  worth  unv thing. 
My  uncle  would  have  ioMmhI  yon  if  I had  not.  He  has  rohla-d  you 
alreadv.  Hut  it  is  folly  to  discit**  these  things  now.  Hush! 
There  are  the  others!" 

We  laid  come  so  suddenly  upon  the  advance  party,  where  they 
had  stnpjail  to  re-t.  that  I knew  St  rut  hers  had  heard  our  voice*, 
tmt  lie  showed  no  interest  in  anything:  he  hud  d:op|a-d  to  the 
rartli  and  whs  sitting  with  his  chin  resting  on  hi»  clenched  fist*. 
1 did  not  tell  him  wlmt  I laid  leurmxl:  it  would  have  been 

useless. 

We  did  not  stop  for  long.  Ily  morning  we  had  advanced  into 
a slightly  different  country.  Imt  there  wa*  always  the  old  lack 
of  water,  and  the  heat  was  as  great  as  ever.  I could  no  longer 
speak  aloud,  and  did  not  try.  for  my  tongue  clacked  in  my  mouth 
like  a dry  lame.  Though  menially  active.  I hail  tiecouic  physically 
iiumh.  The  siiii  sprang  Up  like  a curse,  alid  lluyed  Us.  lull  onward 
drove  the  iron  raneliman.  rarely  even  limbing  lui-k  to  ms-  if  I 
wa*  following.  Tin-  g-rl  might  have  la-en  near  me;  I do  not  know, 
I had  ail  iii-lefinahlr  fear  that  I should  never  reach  tlie  river, 
and  this  fear  Ihnned  out  in  agony  at  time*.  Sometime*  the  skele- 
ton I luid  seen  ruse  tip  and  grinned  at  me.  but  far  worse  than 
that  was  the  ili-vil  of  imagination  which  placed  tue  in  u veritable 
hell.  I knew  my  iiiiud  was  failing,  and  struggled  against  the 
weakness,  I do  not  remember  any  of  the  detail*  of  that  day: 
even  the  girl  went  out  of  my  thought*;  I only  know  that  I wa* 
lie  set  by  a subconscious  horror  of  death  in  that  wide  vacancy. 

I have  an  indistinct  recollection  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
horizon,  tlu-ti  of  objects  quite  near  me,  then  of  the  seeming  fact 
that  my  horse  had  suddenly  lost  his  head,  and  1 gu»|M-d  in  aston- 
ishment. When  I mill'  to  myself  I was  lying  on  my  Nick  on  the 
ground  with  Strut  her*  and  two  Mexican*  standing  over  me. 

There  was  no  one  else.  I tried  to  speak.  Nit  my  tongue  would 
not  res|Himl  to  my  will:  neither  would  my  eye*  clone:  the  liall* 
felt  scared.  I muld  not  move.  Imt  niv  mind  wa*  clear,  and  I 
knew  that  the  end  was  a!  hand. 

“ III*’*  only  jii*t  alive."  an  hi  the  ranchman.  " I thought  I saw 
this  coinin'  yesterday.  These  tenderfoot*  can’t  stand  a liiaii! 
It’s  hard  on  him.  hut  we’ve  Imi-ii  here  about  long  enough!  We. 
can’t  move  him!" 

Hi«  voice  sounded  as  though  mile*  away. 

" Him  myitse  gone,  seftor."  said  the  Mexican.  I thought  1 un- 
derstood. My  horse  hud  evidently  given  out  with  me. 

“Aye.  an'  the  liul  will  soon  burn  out!”  The  ranchman  raised 
his  voice  and  called  me  by  name.  Nit  I could  not  answer,  though 
I well  knew  what  it  meant  to  remain  silent.  " He's  just  Neath 
in',  an’  that’*  all."  said  St  rut  her*,  getting  to  liis  feet.  " Where’s 
the  hoy!  We  can't  wait  beyond  sunup." 

" Roy  gone!  No  Pei-  heeiti ! " wa*  the  answer. 

“(JikI!  Hut  we’re  thinnin'  out  fast!"  said  the  ranchman,  “an" 
we  can’t  search  for  the  young  ’mi ; he’d  no  business  to  stray.  We 
mustn’t  leave  the  |)m-  in  this  shape!  Sal**!”  lie  broke  off  his 
Knglish  and  spoke  rapidly  in  the  Spanish  jargon  of  the  Mexican 
peon.  Tin-  fellow  onlv  spread  hi*  hands  and  seemed  to  shrug  hi* 
shoulder*.  I did  not  understand  Spanish  then,  but  I felt  that  I 
knew  what  lie  was  saying. 

I do  not  think  I cured  certainly  my  fear  was  not  gn-ut  enough 
t>>  in. -iik  the  trance  that  held  me.  If  I could  have  felt  my  tongne 
or  even  have  winked  I might  have  torn  away  from  the  grip  of 
physical  inanition,  Imt  in  all  save  mind  I wa*  dead.  Tlie  light 
broadened.  There  wa*  no  more  talking.  At  last  Strother*  Nut 
over  me  and  said  something.  Imt  hi*  voice  vva*  not  raised,  and 
I could  not  hear  him.  Hath  the  Mexican*  crossed  themselves, 
and  tin  ranchman  walked  away,  swung  wearily  on  to  his  pony  and 
rode  over  the  divide.  I’of  a few  minute*  the  Mexican*  lingered. 
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I thought  they  woiilil 
r«l>  me.  but  after 
miiih>  words  they.  too. 
mounted  uiiil  followed 
Struther*.  I was 
alone  and  helpless  in 
tin*  desert. 

( '[•  rum-  the  Min, 
mid  a*  it  sent  its 
beams  across  the  level 
plain  1 felt  its  blast- 
lli);  heat.  So,  then,  I 
w»  not  puralyn-d. 

The  t hmifftit  iin*priing 
me  like  a snapped 
spring.  I moved  my 
hand  and  closed  my 
eve*,  hut  the  dry 
lid*  were  like  ra*ps- 
I tried  to  sit  up.  hilt 
turned  dizzy  and  fell 
on  my  side,  and  lay 
looking  where  the  oth- 
er* had  gone. 

I do  not  know  how 
long  I lay  thus,  but 
presently  I saw  a 
thing  that  went  the 
blood  surging  through 
my  helpless  I tody  and 
made  me  n I m o * t 
scream.  A Mexican 
was  coming  back  over 
the  divide.  He  was 
riding  *low!y.  and  I 
saw  the  sunlight 
strike  from  the  pol- 
ished barrel  of  the 
revolver  l»e  lie  Id  in 
his  hand.  Aye:  it 
was  coming  at  Inat — 

(siii ling  in  the  name  of 
Charity!  Through 
my  mental  pniioruina 
ran  the  vision  of  my 
stm-blcached  skeleton 
lying  on  the  sand. 

I closed  my  eye*  and 
waited.  Then  came  a 
shot,  but  I felt  noth- 
ing. save  that  1 was 
falling  from  some  tre- 
mendous height. 

When  I ojiencd  mv 
eyes  again  their  lids 
were  wet,  my  mouth 
was  wet.  and  my  hair 
was  recking  with 
moisture.  The  sun 
was  going  down. 

There  was  no  menace 
of  death  in  sight,  hut. 
instead,  beside  me  *at 
the  girl,  her  hand 
holding  u d tipping  doth, 
bran  dreaming? 

“ It  ha*  been  a narrow  escape."  she  said  some  time  later  when 
I was  aide  to  *it  up.  '*  The  shot  you  heard  was  mine."  she  enn- 
tinued.  ” It  looked  to  tic  your  life  or  the  Gren*ei’*.  I thought 
yesterday  you  were  dying,  and  I guess  you  were,  so  I rode  ahead 
to  tell  the  others.  Two  of  them  turned  luick  with  Mr.  Struther-*, 
but  the  rest  wen t on.  I started  to  go  Imrk.  and  bad  gone  per- 
haps bull  u mile  when  my  horse  went  down  dead.  I guess  I was 
stunned  a little,  but  I started  to  walk  when  I saw  your  hor*e 
going  oir.  I i. night  him  easily  enough,  and  tried  to  turn  hint, 
hut  the  |H*ir  lieust  whinnied  mi  constantly,  and  stretching  his  Him* 
out  in  tlie  direction  he  hud  las-n  going,  that-  I thought  |>crha|»*  he 
Miidlcd  water,  and  I let  him  have  his  way.  And  it  was  lucky  for 
me — and  for  you.  In  less  than  three  miles  he  came  upon  the 
water  — a creek  making  into  the  Rio,  probably.  It  comes  out 
from  under  a ridge  of  rock,  ami  (lie  grass  is  thick  on  its  bank*. 
We  will  go  there  s«am. 

“ I — I didn't  incwii  to.  lull  I think  perhaps  I slrpt  a little  after 
I drank:  I was  pretty  well  used  up.  Then  1 lilhs)  the  hottle  1 
found  in  your  bolster*  and  started  I wick.  The  horse  would  not 
mine : lie  i*  there  now.  I suppose.  When  it  got  light  enough  for 
me  to  see  I found  the  track  anil  followed  it  hack.  I got  here  just 
in  time.  I saw  the  fellow  riding  lip  to  you,  ami  knew  what  he 
was  about  to  do.  nml  by  that  knew  you  must  lie  alive.  I was  be- 
hind linn  and  hi*  did  not  see  me.  I tried  hard  to  scream  when 
he  lifted  hi*  arm.  hut  1 am  awfully  weak  about  some  thing* — 
-no kin,  for  instatin' — and  my  voice  would  not  come,  and  mi  I just 
had  to  shoot  at  him.*’ 

I was  greatly  moved.  “ I must  have  fainted  ut  that  moment,” 
I said.  “Dili  ymt  hit  hint?” 

“ I don’t  think  *o.  hut  I frightened  him  terribly,  lie  drop|ted 
from  hi*  hor*c  ami  went  down  on  hi*  knee*  to  me.  nml  swore 
llial  St  rill  her*  loot  driven  him  into  coining  hack  and  — and 
•ca-ing’  you.  he  culled  it.  I told  him  I would  rim-  you  myself, 
and  llien  gave  him  twenty  *econ«l*  to  get  over  t li—  divide,  | for* 
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got  to  tell  him  about 
the  water,  but  they 
are  sure  to  strike  it. 
After  he  went  away 
I set  to  work  on  you. 
That’s  all!  It  wu* 
your  pony  that  saved 
u*.  wasn’t  it?" 

What  a mixture  of 
simplicity,  nerve,  and 
modesty!  I caught 
at  her  hand  nml  lift- 
ed it  to  my  lips. 
" \nd  you  were  the 
only  one  who  would 
not  desert  me.”  I said. 

“ Well,  1 didn't,  did 
I?”  she  returned  in 
the  mo*t  mutter-of- 
fact  way  as  she  pull- 
ed her  hand  from 
mine.  And  that  was 
all  I could  get  her  to 
say. 

It  seemed  an  in- 
terminable walk  to 
the  creek.  We  picked 
up  the  fiony’s  track 
early  the  next  morn- 
ing, ami  wlu-ii  we  ar- 
rived 1 could  see  no 
sign  of  Strothers  or 
the  rest  having  been 
there.  The  only  thing 
alive  was  my  horse, 
browning'  to  his 
heart'*  content  on  the 
plentiful  hunch -gras*. 
For  two  days  we  rest- 
ed, and  then  took  up 
our  journey  along  the 
stream,  never  daring 
to  go  beyond  a sight  of 
it.  After  three  days 
of  alternately  walking 
and  riding,  but  with 
no  more  distress  than 
that  canned  by  short 
common*  of  food  and 
the  awful  beat  of  the 
sun,  we  came  u|M>n 
the  hunks  of  the  wide 
and  shallow  Itio 
Grande.  We  made  a 
cattle  • station  that 
night,  and  our  trou- 
bles were  over.  Two 
weeks  later  we  ar- 
rived at  the  Darrell 
ranch. 

We  had  already 
grown  to  be  rliuiii*. 
the  girl  and  I,  each 
holding,  or  assuming 


to  hold,  the  easy  familiarity  of  that  friendship  which  the  world 
i*  pleased  to  deceive  itself  by  calling  " platonic."  and  which 


vidcnce  through  excessive  and  often  brutal  frankness 
implete  exclusion  of  such  topics  ns  love  and  mar- 


chiefly 
and  the 
ringe. 

I grew  resiles*  as  the  time  to  purt  ftom  the  girl  drew  near. 
Imt  when  we  arrived  and  found  her  brother  absent,  I lingered. 
And  I lingered  until  my  manhood  protested,  held  by  that  at- 
traction which  is  without  definition.  I scouted  at  love,  hei-ausc, 
I now  know.  I did  not  think  aut-li  a thing  was  possible  to  her. 
When  she  first  came  to  me  dressed  a*  a woman  I looked  at  her 
stupidly.  I could  not  realize  the  change.  1 cannot  say  how  she 
up|M-urcd,  save  to  sav  that  in  my  own  rye*  she  was  glorious,  ami 
I knew  then  the  imlici-ility  of  Plato.  I summoned  up  what 
strength  of  character  I possessed  and  resolved  to  go. 

We  were  sitting  on  the  broad  veranda  one  afternoon  wlten  the 
overseer  handed  her  a Imnrh  of  papers.  rejiort*  prnbubly.  In  a 
sudden  impulse,  I asked  him  Imw  far  it  was  to  the  railroad.  She 
gave  me  a swift  look,  and  when  the  man  luid  gone  she  said, 

“Why  did  yell  ask  that  question!” 

“ Hera  use  I — I must  get  to  work."  I returned,  lamely.  " I have 
lost  most  of  my  money  and  loads  of  time,  and  I have  my  way 
to  make.” 

“ Is  that  flu*  only  reason?” 

Rile  s|s>ke  very  snls-rly.  She  had  risen  from  her  chair  and  was 
standing  before  me,  with  the  setting  sun  lighting  her  face. 

“ Kven  to  von  it  is  the  only  reason  I ran  give,"  I returned. 

" IXo  yon  mean  the  only  mu-  you  dare  give?" 

It  might  have  las-n  the  llame  from  the  red  clouds  that  tie 
her  face,  hut  her  cheeks  showed  a glorious  color. 

" When  you  were  alone  and  in  need.  I did  not  desert  you 
I?"  She  *|*ike  very  low.  I graspi-d  at  her  hand — at  both  hands. 

“ IK*  yon  know  what  you  are  saving!"  I cried,  my  heart  leap- 
ing wildly.  She  only  nodded,  hut  her  hands  remained  in  mine, 
mid  when  the  *un  went  down  they  were  still  there. 

And  that  i«  what  the  desert  did  for  me. 
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S*M  Jl'AN,  P.  R.,  \otmabrr  IS.  *00}. 

To  Ike  Editor  of  Har/nr'*  HV*Aly : 

■Sm. — 1 uui  enclosing  herewith  a copy  of  El  B“ldin  J icrcontil, 
dated  November  7.  11)05.  If  contain*  uu  editorial  on  Mr.  Tvlcr'* 
tliii-U  article  published  in  your  column*  about  this  little  island, 
nml  thinking  you  might  have  Mime  interest  in  the  comment,  an 
old  reader  of  your  paper  send*  the  an  me  to  you. 

The  article  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  El  Hold  in,  ami  show* 
about  the  xaiue  quality  of  reasoning  that  this  paper  always  give* 
it*  readers.  You  may  douht  it,  hut  the  4>*teemed  etlitor  of  this 
sheet  is  a full-grown  man  tin  body!. 

It  ia  not  my  purpose  to  answer  this  article  in  your  column*,  for 
1 luive  no  desire  to  do  more  in  this  matter  than  bring  the  article 
to  your  notice;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  all  conservative,  think- 
ing. disinterested  people  on  the  island  have  marvelled  at  the  ex- 
tremely fair  and  impartial  attitude  of  Mr.  Tyler's  position,  and 
we  are  still  wondering  how  he  found  out  so  much  truth  in  so 
short  a n]utcr  of  time.  His  article*  can  only  do  the  island  of  Porto 
Kieo  and  the  best  interest*  of  the  ritizrn*  full  justice,  and  some 
day  when  the  truths  that  Mr.  Tyler  has  voiced  are  fully  under- 
stood, there  can  lie  no  douht  hut  that  the  new  condition*  that 
will  lie  brought  about  here  will  make  these  people  entirely  content 
with  their  lot. 

El  Boldin  proves  by  the  enclosed  editorial  to  Is-  just  11h-  kind 
of  paper  Mr.  Tyler  said  it  was;  1 might  add  that  after  the  pub 
licution  of  the  first  two  article*  the  San  duun  anti-American 
press  wanted  to  give  Mr.  Tyler  a banquet — exultant  ns  they  were  be- 
cause he  seemed  to  them  to  lx  attacking  Americanism  on  the 
island;  when  the  truth  about  tin  in  was  told  they  changed  their 
minds,  and  HI  Hob-tin  expresses  the  common  opinion  of  them  all. 

1 am.  sir, 

I.uivn  Lyon. 

From  Ike  Boldin  .Urrranlil  dr  Puerto  Rico 

Our  comment* rie*  on  the  third  article  of  Mr.  Charles  W.  Tyler 
in  IIaki-uh's  WncKLY  have  of  necessity  to  la-  different  from  those 
which  were  inadi-  on  the  first  two  that  appeared,  for  then  we  be- 
lieved we  had  bef<irc  us  a true  character,  one  of  those  men  who. 
unfortunately,  are  rare  in  the  mother  country,  but  who  surely 
must  exist. 

It  ha*  in  a abort  time  been  mn-eary  for  us  to  change  our 
opinion. 

The  correspondent  of  the  American  review  is  not  any  exception 
to  the  rheup  and  ordinary  |icop!c  that  redemption  ism  has  made 
known  to  us  and  with  whom  we  have  la-on  forced  to  associate;  be 
is  one  of  the  many  educators,  one  of  the  numerous  redemptioniat*. 
a new  and  unknown  tutor,  aspiring,  perhaps,  to  be  made  thief  of 
some  department,  one  more  parasite. 

For  seven  years  we  have  known  tin*  new  methods  ami  new  men 
which  have  given  very  stu|M*ndoiis  exhibitions  of  astounding  anom- 
alies. many  absurdities,  frequent  aberrations  and  incongruities; 
during  this  period  we  have  witness'd  veritable  curiosities  in  the 
tdiajH-  of  f unet  ioimrie*.  of  legislators.  of  governors,  of  imported  jour- 
nalist*; we  have  heard  much  nonsense  *|Miken  in  di*eu*-iing  our 
question*  and  problems : we  have  listened  lo  idiotic  folly  nlaiut 
innovations  ami  insensate  reforms,  the  introduction  of  which  ha* 
disturbed  everything  in  the  colony;  we  have  witnessed  the  most 
painful  of  sacrifices  in  which  we  always  have  figured  as  the  vic- 
tims: we  have  suffered  injustice*,  cruel  deception*,  miseries,  and 
ignominies:  we  liar*  known  every  form  of  oppression  which  a 
colony  can  know. 

During  a period  of  seven  years  we  have  attended  n cinemato- 
graph exhibition  long  drawn  out  of  all  that  is  farcical,  ridiculous, 
stupid,  snd  grotesque  in  the  mother  country;  la-fore  our  eyes 
monstrosities  have  filed  in  gloomy  process  ion.  mid  hungry  legions 
of  people  who  have  had  to  flee;  there  have  confronted  us  ruined 
fields,  desolation,  misery,  native*  in  a state  of  aqualor,  men  with- 
out citizenship,  and  slave*  with  loud  groaning*. 

In  view  at  nil  these  thing*  i*  it  singular  that  we  should  hni'C 
taken  Mr.  Tyler's  words  seriously* 

Did  he  not  we  the  squalor,  the  misery,  the  pinched  and  starved 
fare*  T 

Well.  then,  if  hr-  saw  all  this,  if  he  was  so  near  u*  that  none 
of  our  word*  could  la*  escaped,  why  should  it  be  deemed  strange 
that  he  should  feel  a twinge  of  remorse  for  the  great  national 
injuntiee  that  had  lnu-n  committed,  and  should  protest  against  the 
outrage  of  which  the  colony  had  been  made  the  victim  and  call  its 
author*  by  their  proper  name*! 

Such  a thing  seemed  natural  and  just. 

If  we  were  mistaken,  if  the  country  also  was  deceived,  if  his 
indignation  was  believed  to  lie  real,  lie  should  not  now  laugh. 

We  do  not  propose  to  analyze  his  third  article.  Why  ahould  wet 

He  only  repeats  what  ha*  heen  stated  by  all  hired  jw-ns,  by  all 
the  enemies  of  Porto  Kico.  I’orto  Rico  i*  not  the  land,  it  i*  not 
the  island,  it  is  the  inhabitant*  of  the  island:  and  those  who  sing 
u hymn  to  the  beauties  of  our  mountains,  to  the  ineffable  blue 
of  our  skies,  1*1  bring  that  nil  that  pertain*  to  us  i*  bad  and 
that  it  might  to  di«:ippear.  that  our  civilization  i«  inferior  and 
our  race  likewise:  those  who  sav  these  thing*,  those  who  covet 
our  island  are  not  our  friend*;  they  not  only  do  not  deserve  our 
gratitude,  hut  they  do  not  even  met  it  our  tolerance. 

What  is  the  use  of  arguing  over  the  article  in  HakI’CIi'k  \Ve£KI,Y? 

It  i*  on  a par  with  the  word*  of  all  hired  journalist*. 

To  dignify  it  with  di*eii**ion  would  be  n waste  of  valuable  time 
far  l*‘11«-r  employed  on  other  matter* 

To  disinter  all  the  absurdities,  falsities,  outrage-,  and  sordid- 
res*  of  ex|uinsionl-ni : to  present  the  functionaries  of  importation 


in  the  aspect  that  we  have  known  them,  those  who  have  forcibly 
endeavored  to  Americanize  u*.  to  say  tlmt  there  exists  legislative 
and  economic  elmo*  in  order  to  a ecu  sc  us  afterward*  of  being  anti- 
American  because  we  luive  said  the  same  thing,  only  in  a mure 
cultured  manner  than  that  employed  by  the  correspondent  of 
1 1 a hj’kk  'h  Weekly,  is  the  moat  surprising  gidconism  that  the  Amer- 
ican genius  of  ex|»ortation  ha*  produced. 

We  thought  to  have  found  a friend,  and  we  have  Is-en  deceived. 
So  much  the  worse  for  Mr.  Tyler. 

By  hiluself  and  against  injustice  he  appear*  a*  an  a|MJstle,  hut 
after  associating  with  the  congregation  he  become*  an  acolyte. 

The  difference  is  very  marked. 


Saktcsi  o.  S*N  J i a*.  .V.jwsiAtt  14.  ipof. 

To  I he  Editor  of  lior/irr  a ll  ccl  /v : 

Sib.  -I  have  read  attentively  Mr.  Tyler’s  article  ** Our  Record 
in  Porto  Kieo.”  and  I would  a*k — 

1.  If.  while  it  cannot  lu*  denied  that  certain  thing*  done  by  Amer- 
ican* la-re  liave  provoked  protest  and  dissatisfaction.  it  cun  la-  said 
Hint  there  exist*  in  the  island  a unanimous  or  gem-rul  anti- Amer- 
ican finding,  and  that.  a|Ntil  from  the  men  in  the  government’s 
employ  and  the  Ans-rican  residents,  tin-  administration  ha*  not 
a frieiul.  I doubt  it.  ( I beg  to  *tate  ihhv  that,  not  having  been 
able  a*  yet  t«  get  the  entire  Knglish  text  of  Mr.  Tyler,  I am  ohligeil 
to  use  the  Spanish  version  a San  .Juan  anti- American  |W|er  gave 
of  it.)  There  arc  American  resident*  who  feel  no  sympathy  what- 
ever for  the  administration,  and  csperially  for  the  present  one, 
and  do  iml  hide  Ikul  either.  Among  the  government  * employees 
were,  and  still  are,  men.  and  not  u few,  who  in  day*  pu*t  in-longed 
to  the  Federal  party,  merged  some  three  year*  ago  into  the  Union- 
ist. Now.  sir.  the  Federal  |iartv  wa*  always  rather  notorious  for 
it*  anti-Aiuericiinism.  To  tell  plainly  the  truth,  urdi  Americanism 
Is-gan  in  I’orlo  Ricn  the  day  tiem-rai  Ilenry  introduced  Americans 
into  the  government's  0ili1.es  and  broke  away  from  a certain 
unlive  politician  and  agitator.  I am  already  more  or  lean  of  an 
old  timer  here,  and  general  assertion*  com-crning  the  isluml  find 
verv  little  favor  with  me.  The  “ unanimous  anti  American  f«*l- 
ing”  ha*,  in  my  eves,  the  same  value  a*  some  Unionist  sayings. 
— via.,  that  Mr.  W'inlhrop'*  olloi.il  conduct  has  won  for  him 
the  applause  of  the  whole  island — I have  proved  the  contrary  in 
the  New  York  Bun — and  that  in  the  Federal,  now  Unionist,  party 
are  all  tin-  riches  nml  brain*  of  Porto  Rico!  Such  assertion*  are 
simply  what  serious  Porto  Hir-un*  cull  “ IJri*mo*  del  alma  latina." 
— lytic  effusion*  of  the  loitin  soul.  Needless  to  say  that,  in  cer- 
tain circle*  hc-rr,  they  are  magnificently  grandiloquent  with  regard 
to  that  kind  of  soul  and  to  l-atin  (?)  civilization. 

2.  While  agreeing  with  what  Mr.  Tyler  ha*  written  of  the 
anti- American  pres*  here  and  it*  doing*.  I deeply  regret  that  hi* 
exposure  of  it  i*  incomplete.  41ml  that  he  ha*  left  aside  sonic  detail* 
which  will  inethink*  prove  highly  interesting  to  the  American 
public.  Onr,  for  instance,  would  like  to  know  how  many  tiinea 
that  press  ha*  denied  the  legality  nf  the  American  dominion, 
established  here  by  the  Treaty  of  Pari*,  urguiitg  that  that  do- 
minion was  established  without  the  Porto. Rican*'  consent.  " sin 
mo-tro  eauarntiuiiciitn  ”!  Ui-nlly.  rimim  temutia,  nmieif 

How  may  time*  also  it  took  evident  pleasure  in  publishing 
news,  no  matter  from  where  or  from  which  they  came:  new*  at 
lacking  the  good  name  of  America  am]  American*,  new*  cal- 
culated to  destroy  s\ui|withv  for  American  Inst  it  ill  inns,  qualify- 
ing at  the  *ame  time  -aid  institution*  a*  inemnpat ilde  with  "our. 
that  i».  Porto  Itirnn.  education  and  race."  And  with  what 
Machiuvrlluntl  furor  *1  iti  it  expose  any  blumlcr  or  fault  committed 
In-  American  offieinls  or  employee*,  never  furgetting  to  call  them 
“ exotica* ** — that  is.  foreigners ! Mind  ye,  according  to  the  anti 
Americana  of  Porto  Rico,  American*  are  foreigners  in  an  Amer- 
ican possession!  With  evident  had  faith  it  lias  exaggerated 
everything  wrong  done  by  the  American  civil  administration.  It 
had  done  already  the  Mime  thing  with  regard  to  thr  military  ad- 
ministration. us  twain  a*  the  agitator*  and  their  friend*  lost  the 
little  power  they  had  succeeded  in  saving  from  the  Spanish  ship- 
wreck. The  greatest  blunder  ever  committed  in  the  American 
history  of  Porto  Rico  was  when  (Jenerah*  Brooks  and  Henry  took 
the«e  men  a*  their  ad\i*ers:  Ihry  did  not  know  them! 

Need  I add  that  lh.it  pies*  did  all  it  could  to  ridicule  and  dis- 
credit the  Porto- Rican*  who  helped  the  government  in  it*  “ Artier 
icunixation  " of  the  island,  railing  them  "bud  Porto- Rican*,  trai- 
tor* if*  their  native  country.  Judases.  ..."  ami  other  amenities, 
which  rail  lie  a produce  of  the  Latin  »oul  n*  understood  by  it,  but 
which,  all  the  same,  ate  not  found  in  tin*  vocabulary  of  gentle 
men  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

T could  miv  more  of  that  pres*,  of  it*  way  of  sjicnkiiig  of  the 
Panama  affair,  of  its  painting  Porto  Rico  as  a heap  of  ruin*,  of 
it*  sending  ( according  to  the  Porto-Rieon  friend  to  whom  I owe 
the**-  data)  to  American  paper*  new*  which  only  existed  in  it*  im- 
uginat ion ! Shall  1 s|*ak  of  the  joy  with  which  it  received  the 
first  |Kirt  of  Mr.  Tyler's  article.  soon  to  he  followed  by  insult*, 
whoa  came  what  lie  had  to  *ay  nliout  it?  Really.  Mr.  Kditor, 
when  one  look*  nt  Milne  |ui|H-r*  lien*,  one  f«H-l*  inclined  to  say 
tlial  *inne  I’orto  Rieiin*  work  luiril  In  prove  “the  incompatibility 
of  maintaining."  a»  a New  York  paper  wrote.  *'  distant  colonic*  of 
inferior  nr  iimlrvi-litpcd  people*  nmler  the  guidon  of  the  republic." 

I am.  sir. 

A.  H.  Lambert. 

Pastor  Calvary  Method!*!  Kpiseopal  Church. 


MISS  GRACE  ELLISTON.  IN  "THE  LION  AND  THE  MOUSE” 

Mins  Ell  ini  tm  aria  the  jnirf  of  - Shit-tty  Nonunion:  ” in  Charles  Shin'*  gla  </,  "The  Lion  and  the  Mount"  nine  bring  plagnl 
al  tfn  Lt/ciuut  Theatre.  "The  Mon  am  l the  Mount"  in  the  ntorg  of  a ran  tint  b*  linen  romance  and  financial  greet!.  "John 
Uyder,"  an  miner  M/n/loan  ca/iitati*/  i rilh  an  absorbing  druire  for  jtoirrr.  has  brought  about  the  rain  of  a judge  aha  him  rei i* 
Jcnd  ad  nme  derittiottH  attain*!  detain  dtr/ioration*  in  irhirh  " Under  ” in  intcr**ltd.  I naira  re  of  her  olrtitilg,  hr  incite * 
" Shirley,"  the  judgt's  daughter,  to  Hit  at  hi * home  in  ortler  to  com  idle  hi * I tiograghg.  I Then  it  tran*/iire*  that  sht  i * the 
author  of  a non  I in  irhirh  “ Under  ” a*  one  of  the  character*,  i*  hit  ter  It/  dt  nound  d,  and  that  hi*  »on  i*  in  Ion  irith  her, 
the  com  idit.a  lion*  of  the  git  et  In  gin.  I tlimulelg,  ho  in  ter,  “ Uiftter  i*  iron  our  to  the  rausv  of  the  lovers 
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THE  STAGE  HERE  AND  ABROAD 

BY  SARAH  BERNHARDT 


\ H AT  there  is  Mich  a vital 
difference  between  the  t Inut  re 
in  Friim-v  mid  in  America, 
mid  that,  a*  I bdiew,  the 
pihintai,"'  I •<■»*  with  Friiiin*. 
is  due  to  the  tact  that  the  theatre 
in  my  own  land  i*  an  integral  part  of 
our  nutional  life.  The  Frenchman 
take*  hi*  theatre,  a*  he  take.*  all  art, 
seriously.  The  “ »tar  ” who  come*  be- 
fore the  Parisian  audience  ia  not  the 
creation  of  a night.  He  or  she  haa 
.-tie at  a Ions  and  arduous  apprentice- 
ship, generally  beginning  with  several 
rears'  study  at  the  Conservatoire,  and  followed  by  many  more  years 
in  the  interpretation  of  small  part*,  gradually  increasing  in  im- 
portance. A position  won  in  such  a manner  must,  in  the  nature  of 
thing*,  rent  upon  the  securest  foundation. 

American*,  with  a comparatively  small  exception,  do  not  take 
Ofriomljr  any  form  of  .iri  except  that  which  Baua  it*  cxpreoaiou  in 
literaturr.  S’et,  in  spite  of  this,  your  roll-cull  of  really  great  actors 
is  a long  one — men  of  genius  who  were  enabled  to  make  themselves 
felt  iri  any  environment.  To  the  really  great  artist.  once  created, 
you  give  an  enthusiastic  and 
generous  support.  It  i*  in 
the  creative  process  that  the 
conditions  of  your  purely 
commercial  theatre*  and  the 
trend  of  your  national  life 
prove  hampering.  lienee, 
although  you  have  your  full 
quota  of  those  rare  artists 
who  posseas  actual  genius, 
you  have  but  a few  of  thaw 
who  possess  merely  great 
talent  plus  careful  training. 

The  very  eommercializa- 
tion  of  your  theatres,  how- 
ever, has  its  recommeiida' 
tion*.  I have  said  that  the 
Frenehman  take*  hi*  theatre 
seriously.  If  he  did  not 
take  it  seriously  he  could 
not  take  it  at  all.  While 
the  artistic  side  of  the  the- 
atre ha*  progressed  rapidly 
in  Frame,  the  commercial 
ride  of  the  theatre  remains 
as  St  was  a hundred  years 
ago.  The  speculator,  who  is 
a nuisance  in  America.  In- 
come* well-nigh  unbearable 
in  France.  At  most  of  the 
theatre*  it  is  impossible  to 
rerun*  seat*  in  advance  for 
any  performance  except  by 
purchasing  them  through 
certain  agent*,  who  charge 
considerably  more  I him  the 
box-olliee  prices.  The  official 
recognition  and  *np|Nirt  of 
certain  theatres,  of  cotirw. 
entail  a great  deal  of  official 
regulation,  and  llir*c  regu- 
lation* are  generally,  far 
from  conducive  to  the  coin 
fort  of  the  theatre-goer.  I 
speak  here  from  the  stand 
|H>int  of  a theatre  manager, 
a*  tt.i*«c  ptoldein*  have  fre 
uuently  cinm>  ts-fon-  me  in 
I lie  management  of  my  own 
theatre  in  I’riri*. 

It  should  not  lie  forgotten, 
in  • out ra*ling  the  French 
and  Am.  i it  in  stage,  that  in 
im|>oi l.ml  i-lcnn-iil  of  ditlci 
m.v  .*  in  the  nttitmle  ..f 
the  two  eotinltii-s  in  n-gjid 


imuioni  lit 


next 


Sarah  Bernhardt  as  * 

r.  \„,.H  i\  ,,t, „ I 

life.  .Vi  ir  JoW..  •ift)0Uri 


to  what  i*  te 
play*.  Now.  the  tir*t  n> 
drama  i*  conlliet — what 
“the  dramatic  conflict.”  The 
nceeimity  is  the  reprcwntati 
actual  liumunity  in  the  elm 
Those  who  decry  the  immorality  of 
such  plays  a*  those  to  which  I refer, 
and  which  form  the  hulk  of  niv 
repertoire,  would  lie  the  very  first 
in-know  ledge  that  the  great  overwhelm- 
ing conflict  of  every  human  being, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  is  the 
i-oiillict  within  himself  of  hi*  good  and 

hi*  bad  angel*.  A phiv  which  should  centum  characters  all  of 
whom  were  free  from  sin  would  undoiihledlr  posse**  a wonderful 
purity.  Hut  it  certainly  would  not  represent  anv  phase  of  hu 
man  life  a*  it  cxi.l*.  nr  ever  hu*  existed,  since  the  duv*  of  the 

Harden  of  Kden:  it  could  contain  none  of  lenient*  of’dramatic 

conflict,  and  I am  quite  sure  that  even  those  who  cry  loudest  for 
purity  of  dramatic  theme  would  find  it  intolerably*  dull.  Any 
plat  which  showed  the  ultimate  triumph  of  vice  over*  virtue  would, 
of  course,  lie  immoral.  Hut  *ueli  a play  would  not  need  the  con 
deinnation  of  the  people. 
It  would  die  of  itself,  and 
during  it*  short  life  could 
work  no  harm,  as  it  would 
not  ring  sufficiently  true  to 
convince  even  (he  most  un- 
sophisticated. 

France  has  given  you  the 
idea  of  your  National  The- 
atre, which,  I am  glad  to 
observe,  ha*  aroused  such 
fa  volatile  interest.  In  re- 
turn. I hope  to  we  adopted 
in  Paris  the  best  feature* 
of  your  commercial  sys- 
tem. without  the  sacrifice 
of  any  artistic  standard. 

I fully  recognize  that  tho 
theatre,  a*  a problem,  ha* 
two  side* — the  artistic  ami 
the  commercial — and  while 
the  former  should  lie  main- 
tained as  distinct  from  the 
latter,  the  relationship  of 
one  to  the  other,  »o  far  a* 
success  or  fuilurc  is  con- 
cerned, must  la*  recog- 
nized. 

One  of  your  maker*  of 
epigruin  once  defined  genius 
as  “ the  art  of  taking  in- 
finite pains."  | hut  partly 
agree  with  him. 

The  genius  must  take  in- 
finite |iuin*.  hut  it  is  a 
component  of  hi*  genius 
which  informs  him  of  the 
necessity  of  following  thin 
COlll  sc. 

In  mm-loding.  I must 
pay  my  trilmte  to  a mas- 
ter arli-t  who  arose  despite 
the  (siinmercial  s> stem  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  stage.  1 
refer  to  the  Into  Sir  Henry 
Irving,  not  lew*  America'* 
than  England’*.  When  the 
new*  of  hi*  death  reached 
me  1 knew  not  what  to 
say. 

When  a king  dies  one  says. 
“The  king  i-  dead;  long 
live  the  king. " When  the 
world  iiN*  such  mi  ni1i*t 
a*  living,  one  can  only  say. 
*'  The  king  is  dead.” 


Adrienne  Lecovivrcvir  ” 

i>i/  i mwi*  imi  lit  iff  /Ac  f.i/i'ic  7'Ac- 
•»  ia  At  r /if ia i fide  nf^riotjf 
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Commercial  Relations  between 
the  United  States  and  China 

f Continued  from  page  1800.) 

Fourteen  years  elapsed.  uiul  the  American 
government,  by  resolution  of  the  Senate, 
again  sought  to  negotiate  a modification  of 
tlic  treaty  with  the  Chinenc  novrrnmmt. 
The  treaty  of  1H04,  which  expired  DeceiiiU-r 
lust  l»y  limitation,  containing  it  provision 
that  no  t'hinrM’  lalmrer  shall  enter  the 
I’nited  States,  was  the  result.  It  should  be 
stated  thiil  there  is  no  indication  in  this  teso- 
I Ut ion  that  the  Senate  dmirtil  the  exeluahm 
of  any  elans  of  Chimst-  other  than  laborers. 
It  ia  evident  that  the  object  of  the  Amer- 
ican government  was  to  aeeure.  nml  the  con- 
sent  of  the  Chinese  government  was  given 
to.  the  prohibition  of  the  Chinese  laborers 
only,  and  no  other  elans.  During  more  than 
n »eon*  of  years  of  restriction  and  prohibi- 
tion nhu*c«  have  sprung  lip  on  both  aides. 
1 need  not  here  enumerate  the  niimeruiis 
eases  of  hardship  ami  unjust  treatment,  of 
which  the  exempt  elasses  of  the  Chinese  have 
lan-n  made  the  victims  In'i-«iii*«-  of  the  over- 
/ealotianess  of  some  t'uited  States  govern- 
ment official*  in  discharging  their  duty  in 
keeping  out  the  prohibited  elans  of  the  Chi- 
nese.  Snlliee  it  to  nay  that  prior  to  the 
l're>idi-tit‘s  onler  of  hi«t  dune  it  hail  no 
stirred  up  the  feeling  of  the  Chinese  people 
that  the  boycott  against  American  goods 
was  the  regrettable  conse<|iieiice. 

The  Attitude  of  Chinn 

In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
American  government,  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment has  issued  an  imperial  decree  warning 
the  people  to  respect  every  treaty  stipula- 
tion under  penalty  of  severe  piiuisliinent, 
und  urging  them  to  suppress  the  boycott 
pending  action  of  Congress  to  relieve  the 
situation,  nml  the  provincial  ant  Itnri  tint 
have  issued  similar  proclamations.  The  Chi- 
nese government,  while  viewing  with  con- 
cern the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese  lalsirers 
under  undue  discrimination,  is.  nevertheless, 
not  unwilling  to  take  into  consideration  the 
condition  of  thing*  alleged  to  exist  in  this 
country,  lint,  aside  from  the  lalsn  ing  chins, 
all  other  classes  should  Is-  admit  led.  and 
should  receive  the  Mime  treatment  us  is  ne- 
eorded  to  similar  classes  of  Kuro|icuns  en- 
tering this  land  of  freedom.  \s  the  laws 
and  immigration  regulations  stand  to-day. 
aside  from  the  four  elasses  mimed  in  the 
expired  treaty  of  1WM,  namely,  students, 
men  bants,  travellers,  nml  oll'icinl.*,  tin-  fol- 
lowing ela  ssi-s  cannot  enter  the  Cnited 
States,  to  wit.  Iiunkcrs.  lawyers,  journal 
ists.  priests  and  the  clergy,  physicians, 
dentists,  in  sura  nee  agents,  brokers,  ami 
travelling  commercial  agents;  nothing  was 
farther  than  this  from  the  thought  of  tin- 
original  negotiators. 

Present  Conditions  Intolerable 

In  fnet.  the  laws  on  the  subject  seem  to 
he  in  such  n state  of  hopeless  ronfusion  that 
ditfereiit  Attorney  • Oeners la  have  rendered 
eonllicting  oninions  as  to  the  meaning  of 
certain  requirements,  with  the  result  that 
the  regulations  which  should  la-  intended 
merely  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
the  lawa.  impose  conditions  additional  to  the 
laws  and  unwarranted  requirements,  which 
have  the  force  of  legal  enact mi-nt*.  In  con- 
sequence  the  Chinese  subjects  have  I icon 
made  to  suffer  great  hardsliiu  in  their  at- 
tempt to  land  in  the  I’nitcd  Stales,  and, 
after  being  admitted,  they  have  been  in 
ressnntly  harassed  hv  immigration  agents  of 
the  government  with  domiciliary  visits  am! 
unreasonable  interruption*  while  pursuing 
quietly  and  peaceably  their  lawful  vocations 
in  this  country.  True,  every  nation  lias  the 
right  to  make  its  own  law*,  hut  it  ia  liable 
to  Is-  held  aet-ouiitiihlc  in  some  future  day 
for  any  wrong  done  thereby  to  the  subjects 
of  foreign  governments.  Any  new  settle- 
ment of  the  exclusion  Question,  therefore,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  Chinese  government  and 
to  la1  in  accord  with  the  dignity  and  sense 
of  justice  of  this  great  American  republic, 
must  have  regard  to  the  unsatisfactory  man- 
ner in  which  the  laws  and  regulations  re- 
lating to  the  Chinese  immigration,  made  in 
pursuance  of  treaty  stipulations,  are  en- 
forced, and  should  correct  the  abuses  that 
have  gradually  sprung  up  which  render  the 
present  stale  of  affairs  intolerable. 


Jtocomobile 

Easily  the  Best  Built  Car  in  America 
A 15-20  H.  P.  CAR.  $3  Q00 

and 

A 30-55  H.  P.  CAR.  $5,000 

both  ready  for  touring.  These  models  are  almost  identical  in  design, 
contain  the  same  carefully  selected  material,  and  are  constructed  with 
equal  care  throughout — the  result  of  years  of  careful  and  consistent 
manufacture  of  the  standard  type  of  four  cylinder  touring  car. 

Locomobilesare  fully  equal  in  mechanical  details  and  runningqualities 
to  the  best  imported  cars,  but  are  especially  designed  for  American  roads. 


Type  "L"  Locomobile.  15-20  H P 

Typ«  **  H ” Locomobile.  50-53  H.  P. 

PRICE.  Ito-io  ready  for  tr.unmr 
EQUIPMENT.  } brass  lauu>-.  horn  iitr  earner 
set  ..(  t«*ils  extra  parts  »mk.  leak  box  lor 
loots  and  lubricant* 

BODY,  double  side  entrance,  seating  s fitted  with 
top  irons  color  and  striping  optional. 
MOTOR..  4 -cylinder  j\i  bore  4v  stroke. 
LUBRICATOR,  large  mechanical  lubricator 
CARBURETER,  automatic,  with  balanced 
throttle  valve. 

GOVERNOR,  centrifugal  type,  prompt  and  posi- 
tive in  action. 

IGNITION,  make  and  break  with  indium  contacts 
MAGNETO,  kite  tension,  our  own  design  and 
manufacture 

ALUMINUM  PAN.  placed  underneath  them* 

chtnery. 

CLUTCH,  cone  type  with  ample  surfat  r. 

1 RANS MISSION,  i forward  apreds  and  reverse 
DRIVE,  d utile  side  chains 

DOUBLE  UNIVERSAL  JOINT  Iwtween 

clutch  and  transmission 

RUNNING  BRAKE,  double  acting  tv|ie.  metal 
to  metal  surfaces 

EMERGENCY  BRAKES,  internal  expansion. 

COMBINED  BRAKE  * and  SPROCKET 

DRUM;  bolted  to  each  rear  wheel  spoke 
AXLES.  " I " section  hand-wel-trd  axle* 

TIRES.  ,n''«4"  on  all  lour  wheel, 

WHEEL  BASE,  u 

CONTROL.  ^ n»rk  anil  ga»  levers  on  siren  rig 

PRICE,  *5.000.  ready  for  touring. 

EQUIPMENT,  v bras*  lamps,  horn  tire,  carrier, 
M-t  of  tools,  extra  parts.  Jack.  Socle  box  for 
tools  and  lubricants. 

BODY,  double  tide  entrance,  seating  ; to  7 fitted 
with  top  irons;  color  and  slnping  optional 

MOTOR.  4 cylinder.  4H"  bore.  sH"  stroke. 

LUBRICATOR,  large  mechanical  lubricator. 

CARBURETER,  automatic,  with  halanced 
throttle  valve 

GOVERNOR,  centrifugal  type,  prompt  and  posi- 
tive in  action. 

IGNITION,  make  and  break  writh  iridium  contacts. 

MAGNETO,  law  tension,  our  own  design  and 
manufacture. 

ALUMINUM  PAN.  placed  underneath  the  ma 
chine  ry. 

CLUTCH.  con*  type  with  ample  surface. 

TRANSMISSION,  t forward  -|><-cds  and  reverse 

DRIVE,  double  bide  chain*. 

UNIVERSAL  JOINT,  double  universal  joint 
Is- 1 with  clutch  and  transmission 

RUNNING  BRAKE,  double-action  type,  metal 
to  metal  surfaces. 

EMERGENCY  BRAKES,  internal  expansion 
type,  metal  to  metal  surfaces. 

BRAKE  and  SPROCKET  DRUM,  bolted  to 
each  rear  wheel  (puke 

AXLES,  " I”  section  hand-welded  axles. 

TIRES.  ,u~X4M". 

WHEEL  BASE.  106" 

CONTROL,  snark  ami  gat  levers  on  steering 

wheel. 

I'or  13c.  In  stump*  we  will  innil  13  souvenir  imwiiiI  »srd»  -hi. wine  the  Ijmm.'H/e  In  the  Vanderbilt 
Harr,  mxkioc  the  Iwl  show-hut  ever  made  by  an  American  cat  In  ait  liilernallunal  contest.  Knr  l Or.  In 
stanific  we  will  mall  a live-color  pmlK  -lion  Inc  Hie  /<  linUhlng  ll>r  lttoft  nice.  This  poster  may 

be  framed  with  nr  willtoul  utlvcrtlslnit  matter.  I’rinU'tl  mailer  dot  I bin*  our  car*  mulled  on  application. 


The  Jtocomobile  Company 


of  America,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


NKW  YORK.  Broadway  and  Tilth  St.  Mtmbrr  d<l.«uii.<N  -I  /.ttriried  IIOKTON.  in  Herketey  St. 

1‘lin.ADKI.I‘lllA.  *«•  N.  Iltoad  SL  Aui*m.+,U  M*n*fatim C1UCAOO,  19*4  Michigan  Ave. 
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The  Evolution  of  a Va.st  Industry 

By  Charles  Wino^ns  , 

Chapter  VII 


Swift  ii  Company  of  today 
i«  simply  the  logical  result 
of  cxjuuuliiig  American  trade 
condition*  followed  with  en- 
ergy and  sagacity  to  their 
logical  conclusions.  Substi- 
tute for  Swift  &.  Company 
the  American  Meat  Industry 
and  you  have  the  same  fact, 
only  expressed  in  broader 
terms  and  involving  a 
heavier  and  more  cum  her  - 
Mime  load  of  figure*  to 
caryy. 

The  process  of  evolution 
is  identical.  In  the  first  in- 
stance. taking  the  rase  of 
Swift,  cattle  alone  were 
dealt  in.  The  cattle  were 
shipped  to  the  retailer  or  wholesaler,  who  transformed  them  into 
dressed  heef  and  -old  the  l>eef  to  the  consumer.  The  hiss  in 
quality  and  quantity  incident  to  tong-haul  transportation  of 
live  stock  deve1o|ied  the  problem  of  shipping  dressed  herf  itself 
from  the  rattle  - buying  centre*  in  the  West  to  the  whole- 
sale! and  retailer  in  the  ICast,  instead  of  simply  shipping 
the  live  stock.  That  problem  was  solved  with  the  refrigerator- 
ear. 

Competition  and  the  demand*  of  purchasers  next  forced  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  dressed- beef  business  into  n business  involving 
dressed  [Kirk,  dressed  mutton,  and  so  on  through  all  the  gamut  of 
meal  product*,  until  the  meat  department  store  was  evolved,  just 
a*  the  department  store  in  other  linr*  of  merchandising  was 
evolved  by  broader  trade  ronditions  and  more  exacting  purchasing 
demands. 

The  cattle-buyer  who  could  not  e\|Mtnd  as  these  conditions  ex- 
panded remained  a cattle-buyer.  He  reached  the  ultimate  of  his 
evolution  when  he  iKi-atnr  the  low,  medium,  nr  high  salaried  em- 
ployee of  the  eat  tie- buyer,  wlio,  liesides  the  cattle-buyer's  equip- 
ment, possessed  the  breadth,  the  sagacity,  the  wide  comprehension 
of  economical  forces  which  go  to  make  up  the  essential*  of  u great 
merchant.  There  was  a quick  sifting-out  process  in  this  ns  the 
momentum  of  American  indii-trial  achievement  accelerated  from  a 
jog-trot  to  a headlong  rush:  as  the  fields  of  American  commercial 
development  spread  to  wider  and  wider  horizon* — expanded  ftoia 
local  to  world-omhrucing  dimension*.  In  the  Meal  Industry,  as  ia 
nil  other  industries,  those  who  were  hig  enough  ami  strong  cuongii 
to  keep  up  with  this  terrific  pace  of  the  country's  growth  are  the 
colossal  figures  in  the  American  commercial  world  of  to-day.  Those 
who  could  not  keep  up  with  that  pace  dropped  out  along  the  way 
when  they  got  to  drawing  more  water  than  Nature's  1’limsoil 
load  line  had  marked  for  them — drnp|M-d  out,  carrying  the  lair* 
dens  that  were  equal  to  their  strength  and  at  the 
speed  which  was  equal  to  their  gait  limit. 

And  as  the  dressed-meat  trade  rapidly  expanded 
under  the  stiiniiliis  of  the  refrigerator-car  Revolution, 
those  who  were  up  at  the  front  began  crowding  one 
another.  1'ndcr  the  pressure  of  competition,  margin* 
of  profit  shrank  more  Mini  more,  ledger  and  larger 
plant*  bernme  necessary,  (treater  und  greater  outlay 
in  machinery  was  demanded.  Heavier  und  heavier 
additions  to  operating  capital  were  essential.  The 
size  of  profit*  became  with  every  stride  forward  more 
and  more  a mere  question  of  economy  in  production. 

And  right  at  that  point  in  the  problem  is  where 
nnother  stage  in  tlie  evolution  dcvclc|H-d — an  Evolu- 
tion that,  like  the  refrigerator-car,  was  a Revolution. 

In  the  days  of  the  refrigerator-car,  just  the  same  as 
to-day.  only  from  Ml  to  ftfi  per  cent.  of  the  beef  animal 
was  available  for  food.  The  imit-edible  portion  of  the 
42  or  44  j>er  cent,  surplus  wa*  In  the  early  day*  sheer 
waste.  The  Revolution,  our  feature  of  it  at  least, 
which  the  refrigerator  ear  wrought  was  tin*  avoidance 
of  transporting  this  waste  n*  a part  and  parrel  of  the 
transportation  of  live  stock.  The  next  Revolution 
that  came  was  in  the  transformation  of  this  waste 
into  by-products.  Competition,  ever  keener  and  keen 
er.  with  margin  of  profit  ever  growing  narrower  and 
narrower,  finally  got  that  margin  down  so  small  that 
the  question  of  survival  wa*  reduced  to  a question  of 
utilizing  what  theretofore  had  hc<-n  Known  away.  The 
profit*  in  the  pocking  business  to-day  are  found  al- 
most exclusively  in  tin-  by  product  bu»inr*s,  and  in 
the  science  of  economical  production  and  transporta- 
tion carried  to  its  utmost  limit  of  minute  detail,  of 
microscopic*  I elimination  of  every  possible  source  of 
loss.  Were  it  not  fur  the  value  of  the  by-products 
then  would  Is-,  under  ordinary  conditions,  not  only  no  profit,  hut 
a dxidtsl  loss  in  the  prevailing  prices  of  live  animals  to-day,  and 
the  prevailing  prices  of  dressed  meat.  Itut  for  the  development  of 
the  by-product  business  the  packiiig-hmi*ei  would  have  to  buy  live 
stock  at  a lower  figure  ami  sell  ilnssnl  meat  at  a higher  price,  or 
else  go  out  of  luisim— •.  The  live-stock  producer  may  thank  the  by- 
iroduct  business  for  the  fact  tluit  lie  get*  the  prevailing  prices  for 
iis  stock  instead  of  a much  lower  price:  the  incat-i on-umer  may 
thank  the  same  business  for  the  fact  that  he  is  getting  his  liecf. 


mutton,  and  |K»rk  for  present-day  prices,  instead  of  for  prices  much 
higher. 

Originally  the  only  by-products  of  a beef  animal  to  wlUch  the 
dressed-meat  producer  paid  any  attention  were  the  hide,  tallow, 
and  tongue.  All  the  rest  wa*  either  thrown  awuy  or  sold  for 
next  to  nothing  as  raw  material  out  of  which  certain  wiser 
one*,  the  sort  of  opportunist  that  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
rapidly  developing  dressed-meat  industry,  were  already  converting 
into  substantial  profits.  They  were  throwing  fortune*  away  every 
day — the  hig  paeking-tiouser — without  knowing  it,  and  others  were 
benefiting  by  their  lack  of  thrift.  (Hue-works,  fertilizer-work*, 
soap  - factories,  oil  and  tallow  factories,  sprung  up  and  grew 
to  I*-  great  industries  all  along  the  flanks  of  the  packinghouse 
business.  They  paid  hig  dividend*  and  created  in  some  eases 
colossal  industries  which  remain  in  the  field  ns  great  con- 
cerns, even  utter  the  source  of  rawr  material  has  been  partially 
cut  olT. 

The  great  soap-making  firms  and  corporations  of  to-day  are  ease* 
in  (mint.  While  the  great  packinghouses  were  throwing  away 
fortune*  in  animal  raw  material  up  North,  the  cotton-grower*  were 
throwing  away  other  fortune*  in  cotton-seed  raw  material  dnw'n 
South.  The  cotton-growers  und  the  packing- houses  woke  up  about 
the  same  time.  The  packing-house*  shut  off  from  the  soap-makers 
a hig  percentage  of  their  raw  material,  and  the  cottou-growers 
U'gan  turning  cotton  seed  into  cotton-seed  oil  almost  simul- 
taneously. The  soap-makers  took  to  cotton  seed  oil  und  went  on 
expanding  their  business. 

Meantime,  the  packing-house*  went  into  the  soap  business  them- 
selves, then  into  the  glue  business,  then  into  the  fertilizer  busi- 
ness, and  so  on.  until  the  by-product*  from  what  formerly  wus 
mere  wu*tc  are  now  numbered  by  score*.  In  the  old  days  the 
lean-meal  trimmings — even  these  valuable  food  product* — were 
thrown  away.  To-day  they  go  through  process  after  procrM 
of  cleansing  and  prrp-iration  and  <-niuc  out  an  excellent  quality 
of  sausage*.  The  hair,  which  formerly  went  into  the  waste 
heap,  is  now  all  carefully  collected  and  cared  for.  It  sell*  at  a 
good  price  per  ton.  The  horns,  at  one  lime  considered  a rubbish 
nuisance  to  Ik-  got  rid  of  in  any  way  possible,  are  a commodity 
when  they  leave  the  packing-house  which  now  bring*  82ot»  per 
ton.  The  same  ia  true  of  the  hoofs,  which  aril  in  the  market  at 
from  8*tt  to  JlfiO  per  ton.  Hoof*  and  horn*  go  into  ladies'  orna- 
mental head-couth*,  into  knife  and  cane  ami  umbrella  handle*, 
and  into  half  a dozen  either  article*  used  l»y  the  million  in  every- 
day life. 

Then  there  i*  the  great  fertilizer  industry — a vast  business  of  it- 
self. Dried  blond  by  the  ton.  and  at  the  rate  of  840  per  ton.  is  sold 
for  thin  utility.  And  then  again  there  i*  the  fibrous  matter — the 
ultimate  tissue-structure  residue  after  all  the  grease-  and  nu- 
tritious elements,  to  the  la*t  atom  to  Ik-  searched  out  by  the  highest 
chemical  skill,  have  ia-en  extracted.  This,  likewise,  is  sold  as 
fertilizer  material.  It  brings  from  $17  to  824  per  ton.  Thousands 


of  tons  of  it  are  shipped  to  the  South,  where  are  the  great  phos- 
phate 1**1*  out  of  which,  in  conned  ion  with  these  packing-house 
contributions,  *urh  a high  order  of  fertilizer  i*  made. 

And  then  there  is  another  great  by-pruduet  industry  from  which 
the  pa  ('king-houses  are  now  deriving  large  money  returns,  and 
which  they  formerly  threw  away  or  gave  away.  In  all  bone  and 
cartilage,  that  which  is  the  lift-  of  the  hone  and  the  sinew  of  the 
cartilage — all  this  i*  glue  or  the  basic  «ul«*tanee  from  which,  after 
the  necessary  treatment.  Ilu*  glue  of  commerce  is  produced.  The 
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trimmings  of  animal  hides  and  (inh  offal  were  nt  one  I ime  the  chief 
sources  of  glue.  The  bones  of  the  parking-house  animal  now  go 
into  the  glue-pot  ns  well  ua  other  packing-house  products.  Fully 
IK  per  cent,  of  dry  lame*  is  glue,  ami  when  thin  IK  per  rent,  has 
lieen  extracted  thr  rent  is  phosphate,  to  I*-  made  into  fertilizer  by 
mixing  with  the  nitroj'cnoiiH  matter  of  the  blond  and  fibrous 
residues.  The  glue  business  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
iNieking-hoiist-  by-product  industries.  Swift  & Company  turned  out 
Inst  year  eight  million  pounds  of  glue.  The  manufacturers  of 
matches.  of  aand|Nii|M-r.  ami  of  dozens  of  Oliver  articles,  use  this 
packing-house  glue  in  immense  ipiantitirs.  One  American  match- 
manufacturing  concern,  for  instance,  is  on  record  as  the  largest 
individual  consumer  of  glue  in  the  world.  The  glue  holds  the 
head  of  the  inateli  on  the  stick. 

The  most,  important  of  all  thr  hy-products  of  the  animal  are 
now,  as  they  always  were,  the  hides.  Hides  of  cuttle  arc  worth 
on  the  average  (HI  apiece.  The  next  product  in  value  after  the 
bide  are  the  fats  derived  from  the  abdominal  region;  and  then, 
after  these  fats  cornea  the  tongue. 

Hut  hides,  fat.  and  tongue  were  nil  made  use  of  by  the  dressed- 
liecf  producers  long  ladorn  the  pressure  of  competition  had  forced 
them  to  reach  out  in  all  directions  for  means  to  ofTset  the  rupidly 
shrinking  margin  'of  profit  on  mrut.  products  pure  and  simple. 
What  this  pressure  did,  so  far  as  the  hides  and  fats  were  con- 
cerned. wus  to  cause 
minuter  and  more  care- 
ful  attention  to  the  qual 
ity  of  the  hides  turned 
out.  and  the  refining  and 
splitting  up  of  the  fats 
into  a nuinlier  of  new 
and  important  branches 
of  product. 

The  stripping  off  of  the 
hide  from  the  animitl  be- 
gins at  alsmt  the  fourth 
step  in  its  progress  from 
the  fatal  hamnier-strnke 
to  the  dressed- beef  cool- 
Ing-raom.  It  is  carried 
over  into  the  fifth  step, 
and  then  the  hide  is  left 
behind  to  be  spread  out 
on  the  floor  and  carefully 
examined  by  sharp-eyed 
experts.  A dozen  or 
more  knives  with  edges 
ground  down  to  an  al- 
most razorlike  sharpness 
have  been  at  work  on 
the  animal  from  the 
time  it  landed  swinging, 
unconscious,  by  the  hind 
legs  at  the  bottom  of  the 
gravity  incline  after  the 
hammer  fell.  Kaeh  one 
of  these  knives  bad  had 
its  allotted  tusk  to  do, 
its  own  particular  sever- 
ing stroke  to  make.  A 
few  seconds  of  time  is 
all  that  is  devoted  to 
the  progressive  handling 
by  each  group  of  men. 

The  knives  sweep  and 
cut  at  their  work  like 
so  many  flashes  of 
lightning-  The  lines 
of  their  cleavage  must 
be  true  to  all  but  a hair- 
breadth. 

It  is  at  this  pidnt  that  Hie  hide  seems  to  be  in  instant  peril  of  a 
slash  that  will  reduce  its  value  by  a heavy  percentage.  The  slips 
do  come  once  in  a while  in  spite  of  the  astounding  average  skill 
of  the  workmen.  It  is  to  look  out  for  such  slips  that  the  keen- 
eyed  inspector  stands  over  the  hide*  as  they  arc  finally  stripped 
off  and  spread  upon  the  floor  for  his  examination.  He  detects  the 
trail  of  an  errant  knife-blade  at  a glance.  He  knows  through  wlint 
ung  of  men  the  animal  has  passed.  By  the  locality  of  the  cut 
c knows  in  what  group  of  men  in  the  gang  it.  was  made.  He  even 
knows,  or  the  foreman  knows,  which  individual  man  in  the  group 
it  was  whose  work  broucht  his  knife  near  where  the  slash  in  the 
hide  appears.  The  workman's  attention  is  called  to  his  error.  If 
it  occurs  again  lie  is  seriously  vvarntd.  Repetitions  mean  somebody 
else  to  fill  that  |Nirlicular  job,  a new  rog  in  the  wheel  and  the  old 
one  transferred  to  some  other  part  of  the  machine.  A careless 
workman  in  a few  hours  of  this  kind  of  blundering  ran  knock 
enough  value  out  of  the  hides  he  handles  to  offset  the  value  of  his 
labor  for  weeks  to  come. 

In  this  way.  and  all  through  the  process  of  salting,  storing,  and 
curing  for  the  hides,  a minute  supervision  and  a watchfulness  over 
nil  jsissiblr  chances  lor  loss  or  waste  are  exercised — a watchfulness 
which  was  unknown  before  the  days  when  keen  competition  and 
narrow  profit  margins  made  it  neec-sary  to  reduce  the  system  of 
■mall  economics  to  u fine  art. 

Before  these  days,  also,  the  fats  that  now  are  dcvclo|ied  into  so 
many  and  so  important  uses  came  under  the  general  head  of 
“tallow."  and  a*  such  were  disposed  of.  Out  of  the  finer  and  bet- 
tcr  of  these  fats,  tlic  sort  which  may  lie  readily  detached  by  cut- 
ting and  pulling,  is  made  a food  product  which  first,  began  to  be 
heard  of  about  the  time  of  the  Aiudro-Prussian  war  in  IHfifi— 


oleomargarine,  or  Imltcrinc.  “Itutter  fats"  they  ate  called, 
ami  they  will  average  in  weight  from  liO  to  7*»  |M>unds  to  the 
animal. 

Hutterine  has  had  a hard  road  to  hoc  since  it  first  made  its 
ap|icarnnce  upon  the  market.  Thr  newspapers  have  clamored 
against  it.  Op|K>sing  commercial  interests  have  kept  up  a con- 
tinuous fire  upon  it.  The  chemists  have  been  turned  loose  upon 

it.  legislation  has  waged  war  upon  it.  Blit,  as  for  the  chemists, 
all  of  any  note  and  standing  in  their  profession  who  have  put  the 
much-abused  commodity  to  crucial  tests  have  been  forced  to  give 
it  a clean  bill  >d  health.  They  have  had  to  declare  it  as  healthful, 
wholesome,  and  nutritious  as  butter  itself.  Recent  legislation 
against  using  any  coloring  matter  in  tlic  product  bus  caused  a 
hravy  shrinkage  in  the  “but tel  fat”  value  of  cattle,  for  it  is 
“ oleo,”  an  oil  derived  from  these  fats  that  constitute  an  important 
element  in  butterine.  Vet  Imttcrine  lias  come  to  stay.  It  is 

shipped  all  over  the  world  from  South  Africa  to  Alaska.  Its 

w liolcHomcnesH  and  its  price — from  40  to  ISO  iier  cent.  cheaper  than 
butter — are  strong  sustaining  qualities.  Swift  & Company’*  plant 
has  a capacity  of  fifteen  ton*  of  'mttrrinc  s day,  snd  in  one  vrar 
this  concern  lots  put  out  Is-twccu  eight  and  nine  million  potimfs  of 
the  commodity,  all  plainly  marked  for  what  it  i*.  as  the  law  re- 
quires. Hutterine  is  made  Ironi  oleo.  neutral,  and  ordinary 
milk  and  cream  mixed  in  the  proper  percentages,  and  all  churned 
for  ten  minutes  together 
by  machinery  in  jacketed 
vats.  The  butterine  sepa- 
rates in  globules  just  as 
butter  does  when  it 
“conics”  in  the  farm- 
house churn.  The  oleo  is 
the  highest  grade  of  oil 
squeezed  from  the  “ but- 
ter fat”  of  the  animal: 
the  " neutral  '*  is  the 
purest  lard  after  it  has 
hern  put  through  various 
filtering  and  refining  pro- 
cesses. 

And  from  the  beef 
suet,  again,  after  the 
last  drop  of  the  oleo  has 
been  squeezed  out  of  it. 
there  comes  still  another 
valuable  by  - product  — 
stearlne  — largely  used 
in  the  manufacture  of 
chewing-gum.  From  the 
sheepskins,  of  course, 
there  is  the  very  valua- 
ble woo]  to  lie  taken  into 
account.  Swift  & Com- 
pany's wool-house  is  only 
a detail  in  the  total  mass 
of  the  conipunv's  plant, 
and  tlie  company's  plant 
in  its  entirety  i*  only  a 
detail  in  tile  total  muss 
of  the  great  American 
Mint  Industry.  Yet,  in- 
cidentally. and  in  order 
to  convey  some  general 
conception  of  what  this 
great  American  Industry 
in  its  enormous  whole 
really  is.  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  Swift  & Com- 
pany’s wool-house  in  Chi- 
cago. where  the  word 
is  separated  front  the 
skin  and  both  wool  and 
skin  are  prcpttVed  for  market,  is  the  greatest  establishment  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  About  7<MH)  skins  arc  handled  here  daily,  and 
from  them  something  like  ten  tons  of  wool  is  plucked.  About  eighty 
men  are  engaged  in  the  work,  each  one  stripping  some  ninety 
skins  per  day. 

The  curing  and  smoking  of  hnins.  bacon,  and  tongues;  the  manu- 
facture of  half  a dozen  different  varieties  of  sausage;  the  manu- 
facture of  the  “ Wool”  and  other  kinds  of  soap;  the  manufacture 
of  lard,  sausage-casings,  pressed  pigs’  feet ; the  utilization  of 
every  scrap  of  “ trimmings,’’  of  every  atom  of  the  animal,  in  a 
word — all  this  is  involved  in  wlvat  is  now  the  by-product  industry 
of  the  pnekinp- house  business  of  to-day. 

And  what -is  true  of  the  hog  i*  true  of  sheep  and  cattle.  With 
the  aid  of  chemistry  ami  of  skill  elaborated  to  the  verge  of  fine 
art,  alwolutcly  nothing  is  permitted  knowingly  now  to  go  to  waste, 
whereas  in  the  days  of  larger  profits  on  the  beef  and  other 
butchers-ineat  sales,  over  40  per  cent,  of  the  beef  animal  was 
alisolute  and  total  waste.  The  packing-house  industry  of  to-day. 
in  literal  fact,  is  living  and  depending  for  its  profits  on  what 
the  packing- house  industry  of  twenty  years  ago  was  throwing 
away. 

There  can  lie  no  further  expansion  in  the  line  of  getting  more 
product  out  of  the  animal.  The  limit  in  that  direction  was  long 
ago  reached.  The  only  field  in  which  Operations  may  now  lie 
extended  is  in  the  direction  of  manufacturing  at  the  packing-house 
itself  all  tin*  large  number  of  artielcs — the  hair-combs  from  the 
hoof*,  the  elo'wiug-gum  from  the  atenrine,  and  so  forth — which  now 
are  manufactured  ns  independent  enterprises  for  which  tlic  packing- 
houses supply  the  raw  material. 

To  be  Continued. 
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of  service,  elegance  and  thor- 
oughness of  equipment,  com- 
fort and  safety  of  travel,  there  is 
but  one  way  to  get  there — The 

OVERLAND 

LIMITED 

on  the 

Chicago.  Milwaukee  & SI.  Paul 
Railway 

Ho  trip  to  the  coast  is  complete  on* 
less  taken  on  this  wonderful  train. 
Electric  lighted ; embodies  every  im- 
provement of  modern  travel. 

The  Overland  Limited  leaves 
Union  Passenger  Station. 
Chicago,  8 p.  m.  daily.  Tourist 
Sleepers  at  6.05  p.  m.  and 
10.25  p.  m. 

Address  F.  A.  h! 

G.  P.  A.,  Chicago, 
tree  booklets. 


Books  for  Women 


FAMILY  LIVING 
ON  $soo  A YEAR 
By  Juliet  Corson 

This  is  a daily  reference  book  for  young  house- 
wives. It  contains  just  the  things  that  all 
housekeepers  must  know— even  the  trifles. 

$1.25 

HOUSEKEEPING 
MADE  EASY 

By  Christine  Terhune  Herrick 

What  to  do  in  all  parts  of  the  house  on  every 
day  in  the  week.  Practical  hints  on  everything 
from  engaging  a maid  to  arranging  and  serving 
dinners,  etc. 

$1.00 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK 


An  Automobile  Street-sweeper 

A RECENT  European  invention  that  now  in 
living  brought  to  the  attention  of  municipal 
authorities  is  au  automobile  street-sweeping 
and  watering-machine.  This  device,  which 
has  been  tried  in  Paris  with  some  sucres*, 
consists  of  a large  automobile  truck  fitted 
with  a tank  having  a capacity  of  470  gallons 
of  water.  There  in  a twelve-horse- power 
motor,  which  cun  use  us  fuel  either  gaso- 
lene, kerosene,  or  alcohol,  ami  to  which  by 
hevel-geariug  is  connected  a rotary  brush 
lived  diagonally  across  the  frame  of  the  vehi- 
cle. In  front  of  this  lmi-.li  it  is  possible  to 
discharge  a variable  umount  of  water  to  lay 
the  diint,  which  is  then  swept  to  one  side, 
while  there  urc  two  discharge  pipe*  at  the 
rear  pierced  with  tine  holes  from  which  wa- 
ter may  In-  sprayed  over  a width  of  street  of 
twenty  feet.  The  new  machine  can  accom- 
plish us  miicli  as  six  street -cleaner*  and  sev- 
eral horse  water  carts,  and  its  use  involves 
a considerable  saving  in  labor. 


A New-Year’s  Resolve 

By  an  Unrepentant  Philosopher 

t)  tiie  first  of  the  year's  too  cold,  1 fear. 
For  the  cause  of  u true  reform. 

’Twere  better  to  wait  for  a later  date 
When  things  are  a bit  more  warm. 

The  trouble  that  lies  in  the  way  of  the  wise 
Who'd  leave  bad  habit*  liehiild. 

Their  virtuous  sniff  is  frozen  stiff 
By  the  rhill  of  the  winter’*  wind. 

The  good  intent  of  the  righteous  lient 
I*  nipped  by  the  frosty  nir. 

And  the  new-turned  leaf  asm  comes  to  grief. 
And  withers  la-yond  repair. 

Old  Janus  bold,  with  his  blasts  so  cold. 
Ilite*  deep  on  the  virtuous  nose; 

Reform  is  lost  in  the  awful  frost 
That  mines  with  the  month  of  snow. 

Twere  better  by  milch  to  await  the  touch 
Of  a genial  May-day  ami 

For  putting  ou  ip'  your  favorite  vice. 
With  which  yog  ut  last  an*  done. 

For  the  tendercst  flow’r  in  Nature's  Imw'r 
That  Time  can  ever  evolve 

Is  a sturdy  oak — and  that'*  no  joke — 

(mu  pa  nil  to  a good  resolve. 

And  that  is  wliv,  with  the  new  year  by. 

To  my  vicious  ways  1 cling. 

And  coa  fra  bonon  wo  re*  go 

Till  the  warmer  days  of  spring. 

John  Kendrick  Is  anus. 


Reclaiming  the  Sahara 

An  a result  nf  recent  scientific  Investiga- 
tion* it  may  lie  possible  to  revise  our  idea* 
of  the  barrenness  of  the  Sahara  Desert,  since 
it  has  been  found  hv  Isiring  that  then'  arc 
numerous  spring*  wliirh  rise  to  the  surface 
and  make  possible  a system  of  irrigation. 
In  the  territory  to  the  south  of  Algeria  a 
government  irrigation  survey  ha*  liven  at 
work  making  a series  of  deep  test  Isiring*. 
some  of  which  are  as  deep  as  2000  feet.  In 
this  way  considerable  water  has  Item  en- 
countered. and  in  certain  oases  already  twin* 
the  usual  amount  of  water  has  been  made 
available  for  the  palm-groves. 


Wireless  Control  of  Vessels 

An  interesting  application  nf  the  principles 
of  wireless  telegraphy  ha*  recently  Isa-u  made 
in  Spain,  where  an  engineer  by  the  name  of 
Don  Bernardo  Torres  Quevrdo  ha*  devised 
apparatus  by  which  lie  is  able  to  control  dis- 
tant electrical  power  through  the  agency  of 
Hertz  waves.  In  some  recent  experiments 
with  a small  vessel  lu*  lia*  la*en  so  success- 
ful that  he  ha*  received  u grant  of  abmtl 
flo.iKM)  from  the  Spanish  government  to 
carry  on  further  investigations.  A few 
week*  ago  the  invention,  which  has  Ik-cii 
named  the  '•  Telekino”  by  Seftor  Torres 
Dm-vcdo.  was  installed  on  an  electric  biniu-li. 
and  a D ial  wa«  made  in  the  harlsir  of  Bilbao. 
The  launch  had  an  ordinary  txpiipnienl  of 
ins'iiiiiillators  for  ••pi-mtiug  I lie  motors  of  the 


riropcllerK.  and,  beside*,  a motor  for  work- 
ng  the  rudder  and  two  “ servo-motors  ” for 
the  control  mechanism.  The  ” Telekino.”  of 
course,  receives  the  Hertz  waves  and  trans- 
mits the  signals  to  thp  "servo-motors,"  by 
which  the  supply  and  direction  of  current  to 
the  steering  and  profiling  motors  are  regu- 
lated. The  transmitting  instrument  is  in- 
stalled on  shore,  and  the  operator  is  able 
to  send  such  signals  as  to  give  him  the  abso- 
lute control  of  the  hunt's  motion. 

In  thp  experiment  referred  to,  the  launch 
was  loaded  with  journalists,  and  was  sent 
about  the  harlsir  at  will  just  as  if  an  expert 
navigator  was  at  the  wheel.  Speed  was  regu- 
lated. turns  made,  the  screws  *top|wd  or  re- 
versed, and.  in  short,  every  desired  mamruvre 
performed,  and  tin-  hmith  returned  to  the 
inuding-plarc  without  any  interference  or  us- 
sistaiu-c  other  than  that  of  the  operator  at 
III*  keyboard.  While  the  idea  is  not  new. 
yet-  its  practical  realization  as  desi-rils'd  in 
foreign  dr*|uitclics  mtiiis  to  mark  an  im- 
portant step,  a*  a system  of  this  kind  has 
an  intimate  hearing  on  naval  warfare. 

. Not  only  torpedoes,  hut  torpedo-boats,  car- 
rying a considerable  quantity  of  exphoivp 
could  Is*  sent  in  this  way  against  a hostile 
fleet  without  the  manifest  danger  to  tlie 
crew.  If  this  were  done  on  a dark  night 
the  chance  of  striking  such  a craft  would 
Is*  very  small,  a*  only  a single  light  to  guide 
the  o|H>rator  would  lie  shown.  In  pram  the 
method  would  lend  itself  to  small  ferric*, 
where  it  might  be  desirable  to  maintain  a 
frequent  service,  vet  without  manning  the 
craft  with  one  or  more  men  for  crew.  While 
the  control  nf  vessels  by  wireless  telegraphy 
is  a single  important  application  of  this 
idea,  there  are  numerous  other  directions  in 
which  it  could  be  utilized.  The  control  nf 
water-supply  at  a distant  town,  the  setting 
in  operation  of  gas  or  electric  high-pressure 
fire-pumps  at  short  notice,  the  control  nf 
motor*  in  a system  of  telpherage,  are  hut 
a few  of  the  applications  that  can  be  made. 


Her  Contribution 

Viarnxn  I'hilaxthroI'ikt.  “Hand  morn- 
ing. madam:  I am  collecting  for  the  Drunk- 
ard*' Home." 

Mrh.  MitJintK.  ••Sluin'  I'm  glad  of  it, 
*nr — if  vc  entile  round  to-night  yez  cun  take 
my  husband.” 


Medical  Certificates  for 
Chauffeurs 

The  quest itni  of  improving  the  luw*  ami 
legiiliitiou*  relating  to  automobile*  i*  at- 
tracting considerable  attention  in  France, 
and  a draft  lias  ls't-n  made  of  certain  upw 
regulation*  for  legislative  consideration.  In 
the  licensing  of  chauffeur*  it  i*  pro|*«*cd  that 
each  applicant  inu*t  |s»«*c»*  a medical  err- 
tllicate  in  nnlcr  to  have  men  of  absolutely 
sound  health  in  charge  of  motor-cars.  It 
ha*  been  fouiiil  that  ill  mime  roils  instances 
in  France  chauffeur*  have  Ih-cii  in  issir 
physical  condit itni,  either  front  overwork  or 
various  bodily  infirmities,  and  even  a case 
was  encountered  where  an  epileptic  was  in 
charge  of  au  automobile.  It  is  now  proposed 
that  hereafter  a physician  shall  certify  that 
each  candidate  for  a chauffeur's  license  is 
sound  both  mentally  and  physic-ally.  With 
present  high-speed  touring-cars  and  the  neees 
slty  for  keeping  the  most  careful  lookout 
and  controlling  the  machine  alisolutelv.  the 
problem  heroines  closely  akin  to  the  running 
of  a locomotive,  and  the  move  of  the  French 
authorities  would  seem  to  he  a move  in  the 
right  direction. 


Coeducation 

A well-known  university  professor  has  a 
dilemma  in  which  he  is  wont  to  entrap  advo- 
cate* of  coeducation. 

" If  you  lecture  to  twenty  hoys  and  twenty 
girls  in  the  same  room.”  he  ask*,  “will  the 
boy*  attend  to  Ihl*  lecture  or  to  the  girl*?” 

Of  course  the  rordnralionist.  to  Is*  con- 
sistent. must  say  that  they  will  listen  to  (lie 
|ci-|  urc. 

" Well,  if  they  do.”  replies  the  dean.  “ they 
are  not  worth  lecturing  to." 
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The  Spirit  of  Football  at 
West  Point 

(Continued  from  page 

tixik  who  nii-par-d  the  frw  extra  »rtirl«t  of 
food  M>rvt*u  In  the  nub-t*  i»t  the  t ruining  table 
ill  place  of  other  article*  which  were  not 
wervetl  i hem.  Any  alight  increase  in  the 
prior  iif  lamnl.  due  to  the  extra*  furnished 
tlie  cmiIcIa  in  truining.  in  (Miiil  hy  the  rorpn, 
pro  rata. 

The  training  table*  are  in  the  large  imw- 
hull,  where  all  euilclM  take  their  meals,  anil 
tin  preference  in  nliown  the  men  at  thrwe  ta- 
llies in  regard  to  length  of  time  spent  at 
the  table,  with  the  exception  that,  during 
tin*  inontli  of  Oetnlier.  wlii'ii  ilailv  prac-tiee 
taken  place  after  drill,  they  are  allowed  to 
enter  the  mess  hall  after  the  laittalion  and 
tn  remain  at  talile  after  the  other  cadet  a have 
ina  retted  latch  to  Imrrack*. 

Fur  the  iiiir|MiHe  of  determining  whether 
or  nut  fooilmll  has  any  etTect  on  the  rlawt 
standing  of  the  player*.  careful  invest iga- 
thma  are  frequently  made,  and  a recortl  kept 
of  the  academic  changes  of  the  cadets  who 
play  football  The  results  of  such  investi- 
gations hair  shown  invariably  that  partiri- 
|-ntlon  in  this  s|airt  lias  not  had  the  elTect 
of  lowering  the  average  class  standing  of  the 
cadet*  engnged  therein.  Furthermore,  at  the 
la-ginning  of  cadi  athletic  season,  the  heads 
of  the  several  academic  departments  are 
furtiisloal  with  a list  of  all  cadets  who  are  eti 
gaged  in  practising  for  any  athletic  contest, 
and  when,  in  the  opinion  of  any  department, 
a cadet  so  engaged  is  in  (lunger  of  being 
found  deficient  in  the  studies  of  that  dc|nirt- 
riient.  the  case  is  investigated  liy  the  Super- 
intendent. and  if  it  appears  that  the  pursuit 
of  athletic*  i*  in  any  wav  responsible  for 
the  cadet's  low  standing,  he  is  forbidden  to 
indulge  in  further  practice. 

When  the  fiHitlaill  season  ii|M*ns,  every  can- 
didate is  n*quirc<|  to  undergo  a most  tlior 
■ nigh  and  searching  physical  examination  hy 
the  post  surgeon,  t’nlesa  he  can  emerge 
from  the  exam inat inn-room  having  xtmsl 
every  lest  of  heart,  lungs,  and  other  vital 
organs  upon  which  fall*  the  strain  of  a 
hard-fought  game,  hi*  name  ia  dropped  front 
the  list  of  players. 

On  the  footlsill-fleld  or  off  it.  the  cadet's 
siim  is  to  merit  that  title  which  is  as  old  ns 
the  army  itself  and  which  from  his  military 
infancy  he  has  been  taught  to  look  upon  a* 
one  word:  that  of  "an  officer  and  a gentle- 
man." 


Not  Liable 

I.ANT  summer  there  was  tried  in  Chicago 
a hreacliHif -promise  suit  that  awakened  much 
interest  in  legal  circle*  by  reason  of  the  in- 
ingi-iiHiii*  means  taken  by  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendant to  secure  a verdict  for  hi*  client. 

Counsel  fur  the  plaintiff  had  begun  to  rend 
what  was  alleged  to  Is*  the  proposal  of  mar- 
riage on  the  part  of  the  defendant.  Thi* 
Mi  ealled  pro|xmnl  apprared  on  a trlcginph 
blank.  Turning  to  the  jury,  counsel  began 
with.  “ My  dailing  Marie.'' 

At  this  juncture  counsel  fur  the  defendant 
interrupted  hi*  colleague  at  the  lair.  “ May 
it  please  the  court,  thi*  document.  Is-lng 
partly  printed  and  partly  written,  it  ran- 
not,  by  the  rules  of  evidence,  lie  offered  In 
part  by  plaintiff.  Kvrrything  on  the  blank 
must  be  read." 

Notwithstanding  the  protest*  of  counsel 
for  the  plainliir  that  the  printed  matter  had 
no  relevancy  with  the  case,  the  fact  bring 
that  the  prnpimul  wa*  written  on  a telegraph 
blank  hy  accident. — the  ruling  of  the  court 
was  that  everything  on  the  blank  should 
Is-  read.  Aenrdingly  the  relmtunt  counsel 
for  pluintilf  was  forced  to  rcud  the  follow- 
ing: 

“There  shall  la*  no  liability  on  account 
of  this  message  unless  the  same  shall  la*  re- 
la**  ted.  and  then  only  on  condition  that  tin* 
claim  shall  la*  made  within  thirty  days  in 
writing."  Then,  after  tin*  signature',  fol- 
lowed: '‘Yours  detolrdly.  Harry."  together 
with  this  N.H..  “ Head  carefully  the  rondi* 
lion*  at  the  top." 

To  the  great  ill-light  of  iiiiiiim-I  for  tin- 
defendant  I he  jury  returned  a verdict  in  his 
favor  within  twenty  minute*, 


To  Prevent  Accidents  and  “Breakdowns.” 


“ ,\  CHAIN  is  only  is  silting  U Us  uv.»*e>f  link  " 
h\  I lie  c ir  Uwt  “fenaaa  down'’  a*  Um  wal 

* * usually  d**s  »«  because  «>|  stuns  n-.-ui  iin.i  In 
IU  material  nr  c-n.lructL-n  w lot  li  ha*  laprsi 
uatoled  and  onnotasd  by  the  manul.it (um 

Even  tlw  tr*!  »t**l  mu*  ha«r  * IU»  . nui  riled  In  III* 
Ivuil  til  It  »hni*  lbs  ft*  «i  an  ei|-eft  could  m-4  dstmrt  It. 

ri.r  uood  InleiitXHis  ol  llis  Maker  may  thus  be  de- 
( rates),  if  lie  trust*  to  the  rye  only  In  selecting  material*. 

I he  l »r  may  be  disabled,  without  warning,  hrtiuu 
nl  that  hidden  flaw,  M matter  bi»w  perfect  the  rest  «f  U* 
roast  ruction. 

M'/  don’t  trust  Human  l.lte  to  the  t »orJ  af  a Steel 
Min  ,i  I act  ii  rrr . no  matter  how  Umi-l  be  he. 

that's  why  we  tin-tailed  a powerful  machine  that 
abstil  utety  out  the  J/reug/S  and  ftutJutti  ol  each 
piece  of  metal  as  an  Ural f If  ss  a scale  testa  weight'. 

All  metal  u»ed  In  tlw  A ale*.  I- fame*,  Crank  shatta 
ami  CimichhIIiik  r«sl-  of  Model  K Winton*  has  been 
I,  .0.1  before  ac*  ei-taore,  on  Uila  Mighty  Machine,  foe 
ttrtueth  ami  n-uuJurtl. 

Nil  *hi|-iiirut  ol  inrtal  has  tieen  pataeil  Into  stork 
whir  h did  not  nltlistand  fn-lre  the  strain  r spectre!  of  It 
under  the  ir-ost  critical  conditions  of  road  use. 

that  Is  tuactltal  against  accidents  and 

•'breakdown!  Ami  it  ia  a Wlotmi  feature  «■(  tremend 
im>  importance  to  future  j>urrha*er-  of  Motor  fats. 

'I  In nk  It  oser.and  n-ig*  it  when  con- ulering  Salety, 


■ nine  ii  mo.iiiiM 

It?  -lain  III) , and  Econ 


The  \V  intern  Model  K h*» ; 

— A 4 cylinder.  Vertical  Mut 


—Thirty  llnrae  power  nr  bn  lei 

— Thirty  four  inch  tires,  on  IX  apuka  wood  artillery- 
wheels 

—The  New  PmcUkm  Oiler,  which  mechanic >Hf. 
and  lnfallil*i>-,dH*«s  the  oil  to  each  frlctluo  purl,  even 
though /m/e*  In  the  consistency  ol  bitter 

— W Intun  t win  spring*  that  a.f.iy/  tlrnmlm auto 
matically  In  light  nr  bea*y  loads,  on  »«»  kind  nl  road 
— New  Automatic  ConpenMlin* Carburetor 
— Inlalllhle  lump  hpnrk  Ignition.  Holler  Contact 
Commutator  with  hardened  li«*l  steel  conlac u. 

— Ibis  Winton  Ignition  hy*tem  start-  the  Motor 
running  from  (Inver's  seat,  without  --cranking." 

— All  Cylinders,  Pistons,  INslon  lings,  Crank  shafts 
Vsl.es,  l ruversal  coupling*.  and  Tran*mis*Ui«i  hliaft* 
are  grauu.t  to  a perfect  (Kluo*.  anti  frUtlou  surface  on 
thn  now  Winton  Model  K. 

Luiurlinia  Tonneau,  and  Miner'*  t’pbouterlna,  with 
new  wrinkles  fur  c-unforl  and  convenience  added 


effort  and  ample  facilities. 

On  i ucnparlMin  you'll  And  It  a |3,M0  Car  fur  fi,f-00. 
Write  f..»  our  orw  Auto  Bowk.  


The  -WEMir®M 


Motor  Carriage  Co. 

Dept.  N 

Cleveland,  O. 


DR.  WHITEHALL’S 

RHEUMATIC  CURE 

WILL  CURE  YOUR  RHEUMATISM 


or.,  nl  jih>  silTiilts  liu»  dcinioi»tr  »l*sl  I hr  t.ict  I 
-U.oli.il.  (-.Ti.i. Hi- ii,  iixl  .llwlir*  resent  dill* 

I'  memlwf  -I  r,»*l*  you  nothing  to  try  |Ik  rt 
dm  . il  we  will  mail  y no  u Irani  bus.  buUJ  hy  air  imigm-is  ai  hh.  ny 

/ '/t.v.'y.j'  Th,  ' R.  WHITEHALL  MEGRIMINE  CO..  264  R.  Main  SI  .Soulh  Bend.  Iral. 
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A FIRM  SUPPORT. 

Magistrate:  "Prisoner,  have  you  any  visible  means  of  support?'* 

Prisoner:  “ Yis,  sir,  ver  honor.  (To  his  wife)  Stand  up,  Bridget,  and  let  the 
gintlcman  see  you." 
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Mark  Twain’s  70th  Birthday 

Record  of  a.  Dinner  given  in  Celebration  thereof  at  Delmonico's  on 
the  Evening  of  December  5,  1905 


Tk©  Guests 

JOSEPH  Altsheler,  George  Ad©.  Sydney  Adamson.  llenry  M. 
Aldcn,  Mr-*.  Henry  M.  Alden,  Franci-s  Hodgson  lliinwt t . 
Thompson  Duclmiiaii.  Nancy  Huston  Hanks.  MurKirrt  l’ntter 
(thick.  Josephine  Duskum  llaeon.  Alim  Drown.  Lilian  llcll 
Hogue,  Kli/.iilxtli  Hisland  Wi'liii'iri',  Irvin*:  Hacheller,  John 
Kendrick  Itang*.  Rex  E.  Ilcach.  Perry  llidmont.  Mr*.  Relmunt,  John 
burroughs.  Gelett  Iturjii'ia,  Edmund  L.  Raylies,  Mr*.  Haylic*.  Doro- 
thy Canfield.  |<ii««  Car  man.  Mins  Clemen*.  Andrew  Carnegie. 
Mr*.  ( urnegir,  James  |l.  Connolly,  George  W.  Cable.  Robert  W. 
( hitmUr*.  Arthur  Colton.  Will  Carhton,  Charles  W.  Cheuiutt, 
Mrs.  Pearl  Onigir,  Mi*«  Cutting,  Elisabeth  Lutlter  Cary.  Mrs. 
Phillips  Clark,  Frnnee*  Powell  Case.  Wills  Sibert  father,  K.  A. 
Dilltmar.  Finley  Peter  Dunne.  Caroline  Duer,  Olivia  Howard 
Dunbar.  Norman  Duncan.  Samuel  Davis,  Frederick  A.  Dmteka. 
Charles  A.  Kastman.  George  Cary  Kggleston,  May  Igaliel  Fink.  Mary 
K.  Wilkins  Freeman,  Sewell  Ford,  Justus  Miles  Forman,  Isjui«e 
Korsslund.  C.  de  Fornaro.  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  S.  M.  Garden- 
hire,  Eliot  Gregory,  Theodosia  Garrison,  Dennis  Hare,  iliss  Howell*. 
William  Dean  Howells,  Will  N.  Harben.  Frederick  Trevor  Hill. 
Hu|iert  Hughes.  Julian  Hawthorne,  Margaret  Sutton  Brisco© 
Hopkins,  Katherine  Hillard,  Mrs.  Harvey,  J.  Henry  Har- 
per. Ernest  Ingpraoll,  Winifred  Ives.  Adrian  H.  Joline,  Gabrielle 
Jackson.  Elizabeth  Jordan.  Owen  Johnson,  Mrs.  Joline,  Florence 
Morse  Kingsley.  Mrs.  H.  A.  Mitchell  Kenya.  Mr*.  Is-igh.  Edwin 
l<ef*vre,  John  Ur i I.loyd.  Richard  la»  Gallienne,  Nelson  l.loyd, 
Elinor  Macartney  lame,  John  Ltrkin,  Mrs.  Larkin.  Alfred  llenry 
I<ewi*.  John  Luther  Long.  W.  J.  Taimptnn.  Frederick  T.  Leigh. 
Roy  I-  McCardell,  John  A.  Mitchell.  Alice  Doer  Miller,  Marguerite 
Merington.  Mrs.  George  Madden  Martin.  Charles  Major,  Hamil- 
ton W.  Mahle.  Philip  Verrill  Mighels,  Weymer  -lay  Mills, 
Edwin  Markham.  Harold  MacGrath.  Toni  Masson.  Drander  Mat- 
thews. Frank  I).  Millet.  R.  K.  Munkittrick.  Louise  Chandler 
Moulton.  Francis  Ay  mar  Mathew*.  John  T.  MeCutcheon,  Sam- 
uel K.  Moffett.  James  MaeArthur.  Edwnrd  S.  Martin.  Peter 
Newell,  Anne  O'Hagan,  William  Dana  Orcutt.  Lloyd  Osbourne, 
lEolaml  Phillips.  Emery  Pottle.  William  Farquhar  Pay  son.  Anna 
P.  Paret.  Albert  HIjrIow  Paine.  Emily  Post.  Dr.  Edward  Quintard. 
Kate  Dougin*  Kigg*.  Morgan  llnlierlson,  Charles  G.  D.  Roberta, 
Agnes  Repplier.  Henry  I!.  Roger*.  Mrs,  Rogers,  Dr.  C.  C.  Rice. 
Ahhv  Meguire  Roach.  William  D.  Sloane.  Mr*.  Sloane,  Ruth  Mi- 
Knrry  Ktuart.  Louise  Morgan  Sill.  Anna  McClure  Shull,  F.  Hop. 
kimu’m  Smith,  van  T«*»el  Sutphen,  Nobel  Strong.  May  Sinelair. 
Everett  A,  Imnlinson,  Itcrt  la-aton  Taylor.  Eugene  Thwing.  Prince 
Troubetskny.  Princess  Troulwtskoy.  Annie  E.  Trumhull.  Caroline 
Tieknor.  Res  . Joseph  II.  Twichell.  Mark  Twain,  Herman  K nicker - 
bicker  Viele.  llenry  van  Dyke.  Onnto  Watanna  Hnbroek,  Chnrrhill 
William*.  Mr*.  Wilson  Woodrow.  Edith  Wyatt.  Jesae  Lynch  Will 
iam*.  Carolyn  Well*.  Florence  Wilkinson,  lirme  Wilson,  Mr*.  Onne 
Wilson,  Creighton  Webb,  Thomn*  It.  Wells,  Jean  Webster. 

TK©  Speeches 

THE  CHAIRMAN: 

As  von  are  doubtless  aware,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Mark  Twain 
ha*  been  living  on  borrowed  time  for  live  days.  With  characteristic 
perversity  he  arranged  that  hi*  birthday  should  be  the  very  day 
selected  bv  the  great  and  good  father  in  Washington  for  the  giv- 
ing of  thank*  generally.  Why  thanks  should  have  In-en  given  at 
alt,  unless  for  great  crop©  of  com.  wheat,  and  cotton,  or  perhaps 
for  an  exceptional  crop  of  rascal*  this  year,  was  dillinilt  of  com- 
prehension. Nevertheless,  we  frit  that  if  our  Chief  Magistrate 
had  reached  an  understanding  with  hi*  only  Superior,  it  would  he 
uidas-oming  in  us  to  lie  insistent.  Moreover,  we  have  Hihlica!  au- 
thority— I am  quite  ferluin  that  Doctor  van  Dyke  will  Isitr  me  out 
in  the  assertion,  and  that  the  Rev.  Mr.-Twichell  has  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  the  Scripture*  to  confirm  Doctor  vail  Dyke’s  judgment — 
that  those  who  occupy  high  place*  are  entitled  to  special  considera- 
tion. It  is  a favorite  phrase  of  a distinguished  author,  happilv 
present  this  evening,  whose  identity  may  l»e  suspected  from  the 
fact  that  he  i*  often  Addressed  as  ‘ the  laird.”  that  the  only  aris- 
tocracy worth  mentioning  i*  that  of  brains.  Inasmuch  as  that  is 
the  only  basis  for  a claim  to  aristocracy  that  most  of  us  have.  I 
think  we  shall  have  to  admit  the  validity  of  the  contention.  Fortu- 
nately we  have  in  the  high  place  to  which  I have  referred  one  who 
personifies  the  aristocracy  of  brains  as  well  as  of  authority,  and.  I 
might  say.  tact.  He  had  the  happy  thought  of  sending  to  us  a 
word  to-night,  thereby  greatly  endnir raising  me.  because  of  the 
dillo  ully  in  obtaining  for  that  message  a suitable  vehicle  of  ex- 
pression. Happily.  I found  one — one  of  equal  rank,  and  therefore 
fitting,  and  withal  most  gracious  and  altogether  pleasing,  I now 
a*k  the  President  of  the  Vassar  Alumn.e  Association  to  read  to  you 
a »ne«-Mge  from  the  President  of  the  I oiled  Slate*. 

Mi«s  (‘titling  thereupon  rend  the  following  letter  from  President 
Roosevelt : 

Vnirwh  r >*,  fflO.I. 

Mr  iikak  (’iHtiNKL  IIakvkv. — I wish  it  were  in  inv  power  to  !*• 
at  the  dinner  held  to  relebrate  the  seventieth  birthday  of  Mark 
Twain  -i»  is  difficult  to  write  of  him  by  hi*  real  name  instead  of 
hv  that  name  which  ha*  liecoine  a household  mini  wherever  the 
English  language  i*  -i-<kcn.  lie  i*  one  of  the  pltiwn*  whom  all 
Americans  should  delight  to  h«  nor.  for  he  hu*  rcnderi*!  a gn-nt 
ami  peculiar  service  to  America,  and  his  writing*,  though  *tnh 
a*  no  one  bid  an  America » could  hate  written,  y.t  emphatically 
corn©  within  that  small  INI  which  arc  wiitten  for  no  particular 
country,  hut  for  all  couulrie*,  and  wliich  nn*  tn>t  merely  written 


for  the  time  being,  but  have  an  abiding  -nul  |*-rnmnent  value.  May 
he  live  long,  ami  year  by  year  may  lie  add  to  the  sum  of  udmiralde 
work  that  he  has  done,  Sincerely  your*. 

(Signed)  TitmnouK  Koomevklt. 

THE  CHAIRMAN: 

There  arc  at  bust  two  kind*  of  friendship.  one  that  of  the 
many,  the  other  that  of  the  few.  Our  guest  has  the  friendship  of 
the  whole  world,  but  he  i*  blessed,  in  addition,  to  an  exceptional 
degree,  with  the  friendship  of  a few.  It  is  not  given  to  many 
men  to  have  such  individual  personal  friends  as  he  hu*  hud  tn 
two  who  arc  seated  at  hi*  table,  this  evening. — Mr.  Roger*  and  Mr. 
Twichell.  Hut  he  ha*  had  one  friend  yet  more  helpful  and 
sympathetic,  one  preeminent  himself,  one  ever  full  of  encourage- 
ment, one  who  has  never  faltered  In  hi*  endeuxor  to  make  Amer- 
ican literature  pare,  strong  and  healthful-,  one  whom  you  will  all 
delight  to  hear  projxise  the  health  of  the  guest  of  the  evening,  the 
one  indeed  who  is  the  most  fitting  person  in  all  the  world  to  per- 
form that  til  sic.  I have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  William 
Jkan  Howells. 

WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS  Mid: 

HKSR  cheers.  Mr.  President,  awl 
Indies  and  gentlemen,  are  more 
terrifying  to  me  than  the  dead 
silence  of  which  I would  gladly 
In*  a part.  Since  you  have 
thought  me  fit,  1 could  not  wish 
a greater  pleasure  than  that 
which  yon  have  proffered  to  me. 
1 have  written  something  pref- 
atory to  the  toast  I shall  pro- 
pose. and  I wish  before  reading 
it  to  offer  you  what  I believe 
ought  to  be  a biographical  ex- 
planation. Mr.  Clemens  has  al- 
ways had  the  effect  on  me  of 
throwing  me  into  a poetic 
ecstasy.  I Laughter.)  I know  it 
i*  very  uncommon.  Most  people 
speak  of  him  in  prone,  and  I 
dare  say  there  will  Ik*  n deal  of 
prosing  about  him  to-night : but 
mr  my »ei ■ , i uni  oougcu  io  resort  to  metre  whenever  1 think  of 
him.  I fan  mr  there  is  some  strong  undercurrent  of  poetry  in  the 
man  which  drags  me  down  and  sweeps  me  along  with  him.  I re- 
member three  years  ago.  when  he  was  a comparative  youth  of 
sixty-seven.  I wa*  tailed  upon  to  respond  to  some  sort  of  toast, 
and  I instantly  fell  into  rhyme.  I don’t  know  that  I shall  quite 
he  able  to  scramble  out  of  it  to-night.  At  that  time  I praised 
him  in  what  I ventured  to  call  a double  barrelled  sonnet:  it  wa*  a 
sonnet  of  t wen ty-ei glit  line*  instead  of  fourteen.  To-niglit,  a* 
he  has  reached  the  Psalmist**  age  limit.  I thought  perhaps  a 
psalm  would  be  more  fitting:  the  psalm  of  David,  if  we  could  not 
get  anything  better,  f Laughter. ) Hut  I found  myself  quite 
helpless  when  it  cam©  to  the  matter  of  preparation,  and  I fell 
h.«ck  on  the  Shakespearean  sonnet,  I found  myself,  however, 
obliged  to  write  n Slinkcspciin-un  sonnet  of  extraordinary  length. 
Shakespeare  wrote  sonnets  of  fourleen  lines,  mine  i*  of  twenty- 
eight.  Hut  you  will  And  Shakespeare  again  ha*  been  improved 
upon  since  he  died.  Mr.  Hernurd  Slmw  now  write*  play*  twice  as 
good  a*  Shakes |*-are. — and  I write  sonnets  twice  a*  long  as 
Shakespeare,  (lanighter  and  applause.)  1 don’t  know  that  1 need 
delay  you  huger  from  the  pleasure  liefore  you.  hilt  such  u*  my 
sonnet  is  * *111  read  it.  This  i*  a sonnet  to  Mark  Twain. 

SONNET  TO  MARK  TWAIN 

A traveller  from  the  Old  World  just  escaped 
Our  custom*  with  hi*  life,  had  found  hi*  way 

To  a place  up  town,  where  a <‘olos*u*  shaped 
Itself,  sky-scraper  high,  against  the  day. 

A vast  smile,  dawning  from  its  mighty  Up*. 

Like  sunshine  on  its  visage  wciunl  to  brood; 

One  eye  wtnk.il  in  perpetuul  eelipsr. 

In  the  other  a huge  tear  of  pity  stood. 

Wisdom  in  chunk*  about  it*  temple*  shone: 

It*  measureless  hulk  grotesque,  exultant,  rose; 

And  while  Titanic  puissance  clothed  it  on. 

Patience  with  foreigner*  was  in  its  |hmc. 

So  that,  “What  art  thou?”  the  ciiilnddeiwd  traveller  spoke, 

And  it  replied.  **  I am  the  American  joke. 

I am  the  joke  that  laughs  tin-  proud  to  scorn; 

I mock  at  cruelly.  I lianisli  care. 

1 cheer  the  lowly,  chipper  the  forlorn. 

I bid  the  oppressor  and  hypocrite  beware. 

I tell  the  talc  that  make*  men  civ  for  joy; 

I tiling  the  laugh  that  hu-  no  hate  in  it; 

In  tin-  heart  of  age  I wake  the  undying  hoy: 

My  big  *1iek  blossom*  with  a thornless  wit. 

The  lame  danrv  with  delight  in  me;  my  mirth 
Hcuclit-s  the  deaf  uni  rum  pet  ed : the  blind 

My  |M»int  cun  see.  I jolly  the  whole  earth. 

Hut  most  I love  to  jolly  my  own  kind. 

Joke  of  :i  people  giro  I,  gay.  I*»ld.  and  free. 

I type  their  mu-lcr-mood.  Mark  Twain  made  me." 
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Now.  Indira  and  gentlemen,  nod  Colonel  Haney,  I will  try  not  persistently  strict  in  sticking  to  th«  things  which  didn’t  agree 

to  be  greedy  on  vonr  behalf  in  wishing  the  health  of  our  honored  with  n»e  until  one  or  the  other  of  us  gut  the  last  of  it.  Until 

and  in  view  ,.f  his  great  age.  our  revered  guest.  I will  not  say.  lately  I gut  the  best  of  it  myself.  (Laughter.)  Hut  last  spring 

"Oh  King,  live  forever."  hut  "Oh  King,  live  us  long  as  you  like!"  1 stopped  frolicking  with  mince  pie  ufter  midnight;  up  to  then 

I Amid  great  applause  ami  waving  of  napkins  all  ri*e  and  drink  I had  always  believed  it  wasn't  loaded.  < lawghter.)  For  thirty 

to  Mark  Twain.)  yearn  I have  taken  coffee  and  bread  at  eight  in  tint  morning,  anil 

«w  bite  nor  sup  until  7.30  in  the  evening.  Eleven  hours.  That  is 

MARK  TWAIN  saidi all  right  for  me.  ami  is  wholesome.  because  I have  never  had  a 

ELL.  if  I made  that  joke,  it  is  headache  in  my  life,  but  headachy  people  would  not  reach  seventy 

the  I test  one  I ever  made,  and  comfortably  by  that  road,  and  they  would  Is-  foolish  to  try  if. 

it  is  in  the  prettiest  language  And  I wish  to  urge  upon  you  this — which  I think  is  wisdom — that 
too.  I never  can  get  quite  to  that  If  you  find  you  can't  make  seventy  by  any  but  an  uncomfortable 

height.  Hut  I appreciate  that  road,  don't  you  go.  When  they  take  off  the  Pullman  mul  retire 

joke  ami  I sliull  remember  it, — you  to  the  rancid  smoker,  put  on  your  things,  count  vour  checks, 

ami  I shall  use  it  when  occasion  and  get  out  at  tlie  first  way  station  where  there's  a cemetery, 

require*.  I I ji lighter. ) I Laughter.  I 

I have  had  a great  many  I havy  made  it  :»  rule  ncv«-r  to  smoke  more  than  one  cigar  at  a 

birthdays  in  my  time.  I re-  time.  I hate  no  other  restriction  as  regards  smoking.  1 do  not 

member  the  first  one  very  well  know  just  when  I began  to  smoke.  I only  know  that  it  was  in  my 

(laughter),  and  I always  think  father's  lifetime,  and  that  I was  discreet.  He  passed  from  this 
of  it  with  indignation  (renewed  life  early  in  1M47,  when  I was  a shade  past  eleven;  ever  since  then 

laughter)  ; everything  was  so  1 have  smoked  publicly.  As  an  example  t**  others,  and  not  that  1 

crude.  umrsthctic.  primeval.  care  for  moderation  myself,  it  has  always  lieen  my  rule  never  to 

Nothing  like  this  at  all.  < laiugli-  smoke  when  n sleep,  and  never  to  refrain  when  awake,  (laughter.) 

ter.)  No  proper  appreciative  It  is  a good  rule.  I mean,  for  me;  hut  some  of  you  know  quite 

i>rt-|«i ration  made;  nothing  real-  well  that  it  wouldn’t  answer  for  everybody  that's  trying  to  get 
Iy  ready.  (Prolonged  laughter.)  to  lie  seventy. 

Now,  for  a person  born  with  I smoke  in  bed  until  I have  to  go  to  sleep;  1 wake  up  in  the 

high  and  delicate  instincts, — night,  sometimes  ones-,  sometimes  twice,  sometimes  three  times,  ami 

why,  even  the  cradle  wasn't  whitewashed. — nothing  ready  at  all.  I aever  waste  any  of  these  opportunities  to  smoke.  This  liubit  is 
1 hadn't  any  hair  (laughter),  I hadn't  any  teeth  (laughter  I . I so  old  and  denr  and  precious  to  me  that  I would  feel  as  you.  sir, 

hadn’t  any  clothes  i laughter).  I had  to  go  to  my  first  banquet  would  feel  if  you  should  lose  the  only  moral  you’ve  got — mean 

juat  like  that.  ( Prolonged  laughter. ) Well,  everybody  came  swarm-  ing  the  chairman — if  you’ve  got  one:  I am  making  no  charges, 
ing  in.  It  was  the  merest  little  hit  of  a village. — hardly  that.  (Laughter.)  I will  grant,  hrre.  (hat  I have  etnp|icd  smoking  now- 

just  a little  hamlet,  in  the  backwoods  of  Missouri,  where  noth-  and  then,  for  a few  months  at  a time,  but  it  was  not  on  prun- 
ing ever  happened,  and  the  people  were  all  interested  (laugh-  ciple,  U was  only  to  show  off ; it  was  to  pulverixe  those  critics  who 

ter),  und  they  all  came;  they  looked  me  over  to  see  if  there  was  said  I was  a slave  to  my  habits  and  couldn't  break  my  bond*, 

anything  fresh  in  my  line.  Why,  nothing  ever  happened  in  that  (Laughter.) 

village — I — why.  I was  the  only  thing  that  had  really  happened  To-day  it  is  all  of  sixty  year*  since  I began  to  smoke  the  limit, 

there  (laughter)  for  months  and  months  and  months;  and  al-  I have  never  bought  cigars  with  life-licit*  around  them.  (Laughter.) 
though  I ray  it  myself  that  shouldn't.  1 came  the  nearest  to  being  I early  found  that  those  were  too  expensive  for  me.  1 have  always 

a real  event  that  had  hap|M-ned  in  that  village  in  more  than  two  bought  cheap  cigars— reasonably  cheap,  at  any  rate.  Sixty  years 

years.  (Laughter.)  Well,  those  people  runic,  they  rume  with  that  ago  they  cost  me  four  dollars  a barrel,  but  my  taste  has  i in- 
curiosity which  is  so  provincial,  with  that  frankness  which  also  proved,  latterly,  und  I pay  seven  now.  ( Laughter! ) Six  or  seven, 

is  so  provincial,  and  they  examined  me  all  mound  and  gave  their  Seven.  I think.  Yes.  it's  seven.  But  that  includes  the  barrel, 

opinion.  Nobody  asked  them,  and  I shouldn't  have  minded  if  any-  (Laughter.)  1 often  have  smoking-parties  at  mv  house:  hut  the 

body  had  |Miid  me  a compliment,  but  nobody  did.  Their  opinions  people  that  come  haw  always  just  taken  the  pledge.  I wonder 

were  nil  just  green  with  prejudice,  and  1 feel  those  opinions  to  why  that  is*  I Laughter,  i 

this  day.  (lanighter. ) Well,  I stood  that  a»  long  as — well,  you  As  for  drinking.  I have  no  rule  about  that.  When  the  others 
know.-  | was  Imrn  courteous  (laughter),  and  I stood  it  to  the  drink  I like  to  help;  otherwise  I remain  dry.  by  habit  and  prefer- 

liniit.  I stood  it  an  hour  and  then  the  worm  turned,  f was  the  encr.  ( laughter. ) This  dryness  dues  not  hurt  me.  hut  it  could 

worm;  it  was  my  turn  to  turn,  and  I turned.  1 1 Ji  Ugh  ter. ) 1 knew  easily  hurt  you.  bernusc  you  are  different.  ( Laughter. ) You  let 

very  well  the  strength  of  my  position;  I knew  that  I was  the  only  it  alone. 

spotlessly  pure  and  innocent  person  in  that  whole  town  (laughter).  Since  I was  seven  years  old  I have  seldom  taken  a done  of  medi- 
um! I fa  Tim-  out  and  said  so.  And  they  could  not  sav  a word.  It  cine,  and  have  still  seldumer  needed  one.  Hut  up  to  seven  I lived 

was  so  true.  They  blushed,  they  were  embarrassed.  Well,  that  exclusively  on  allopathic  medicines.  { Ijuiglitcr.  > Not  that  I need- 

was  the  fir«t  after-dinner  speech  1 ever  made  (laughter).  I think  ed  them,  for  I don't  think  1 did;  it  was  for  economy;  my  father 
it  waa  after  dinner.  (Renewed  laughter.)  trade  a drug-store  for  a debt,  and  it  made  cod-liver  oil  cheaper 

It's  a long  stretch  Iretween  that  first  birthday  speech  and  this  than  the  other  breakfast  foods,  (l-aughtci. ) We  had  nine  bar- 
one.  That  was  my  cradle-song,  and  this  is  my  swan -song,  I sup-  rels  of  it,  and  it  lasted  me  seven  years.  Then  I was  weaned, 

paste.  I am  used  to  swan -songs;  I have  sung  them  several  ( Laughter,  i The  rest  of  the  family  had  to  get  along  with 

times.  , rhubarb  and  ipecae  and  such  things,  because  I was  the  pet.  1 

This  is  my  seventieth  birthday,  and  I wonder  if  you  all  rise  was  the  first  Standard  Oil  Trust.  (Laughter.)  I had  it  all. 
to  the  size  of  that  proposition,  realising  all  the  significance  of  By  the  time  the  drug-store  was  exhausted  my  health  was  e-tah- 

that  phrase,  seventieth  birthday  lished,  anil  there  has  never  bren  much  the  matter  with  me  since. 

The  seventieth  birthday!  It  is  the  time  of  life  when  you  arrive  But  you  know  very  well  it  would  bo  foolish  for  the  average  child 

at  a new  and  awful  dignity:  when  you  may  throw-  aside  the  decent  to  start  for  seventy  on  that  basis.  It  happened  to  la-  just  the 

reserves  which  have  oppressed  you  for  a generation  and  stand  thing  for  me.  but  that  was  merely  an  accident;  it  couldn't  happen 

unafraid  ami  unabashed  upon  your  seven-terraced  summit  und  again  in  a century.  I Laughter. ) 

look  down  and  teach — unrehuked.  You  can  tell  the  world  how  I have  never  taken  any  exercise,  cxi-ept  sleeping  and  renting,  and 

you  got  there.  It  is  what  they  all  do.  You  shall  never  get  tired  I nrver  intend  to  take  any.  Exercise  is  loathsome.  And  it  can- 

oi  telling  by  what  delicate  arts  and  deep  moralities  you  climbed  not  lie  any  benefit  when  you  are  tired;  I was  always  tired, 

up  to  that,  great  place.  You  will  explain  the  process  and  dwell  daughter.)  Hut  let  another  person  try  my  way,  and  see  win-re 

on  the  particulars  with  senile  rapture.  I have  been  anxious  to  he  will  come  out. 

explain  my  own  system  this  long  time,  and  now  at  last  I have  1 desire  now  to  repeat  and  emphasis-  that  maxim:  We  can't 
the  right.  reach  old  age  by  another  man's  road.  My  habits  protect  my  life, 

I have  achieved  my  seventy  years  in  the  usual  way:  by  stick-  but  they  would  assassinate  you. 

ing  strictly  1i>  a scheme  of  life  which  would  kill  anybody  else.  I have  lived  a severely  moral  life.  Hut  it  would  be  a mis 

i laiughter.)  It  sounds  like  an  exaggeration,  but  that  is  really  take  for  other  people  to  try  that,  or  for  me  to  recommend  it.  Very 

the  common  rule  for  attaining  to  old  age.  When  we  rxaminc  the  few  would  succeed : you  have  to  have  a perfectly  coloe«nl  stock  of 

programme  of  any  of  these  garrulous  old  people  we  always  find  morals:  and  you  can't  get  them  on  u margin;  you  have  to  have 

that  the  habits  which  have  preserved  them  would  have  decayed  the  whole  thing,  and  put  them  In  your  box.  Morals  are  an  arquire- 

«*;  that  the  way  of  life  which  enabled  them  to  live  upon  the  ment — like  music,  like  n foreign  language,  like  piety.  |mker. 

properly  of  their  heirs  so  long,  as  Mr.  Choate  nays,  would  have  put  paralysis — no  man  is  born  with  them.  I wasn’t  myself.  I started 

os  nut  of  commission  abend  of  time.  I will  offer  here,  a*  a sound  poor.  I hadn’t  a single  moral.  There  is  hardly  a man  in  this 

maxim,  this:  That  we  can't  reach  old  age  by  another  man's  road.  house  that  is  poorer  than  I was  then.  < laiuglitoi. ) Yea.  1 sturted 

I will  now  tench,  offering  my  way  of  life  to  whomsoever  de-ires  like  that — the  world  la-fore  me.  not  a moral  in  the  slot.  Not  even 

to  commit  suicide  by  the  scheme  which  has  enabled  me  to  la-at  an  insurance  moral.  I Laughter,  i I ran  re  mini  her  the  first  one 

the  doctor  and  t lie  ha ugmnn  for  seventy  years.  (Laughter.)  Some  I ever  got.  I ran  remember  the  landscape,  the  weather,  the — 

of  the  details  may  sound  untrue,  hut  they  are  not.  I am  not.  here  I ran  rememlier  how  everything  looked.  It  was  un  old  moral,  alt 

to  deceive;  I am  here  to  teach.  old  second-hand  moral,  all  out  of  repair,  and  didn't  fit  anyway. 

\Ve  have  no  permanent  habits  until  we  are  forty.  Then  they  Hut  if  you  are  careful  with  a thing  like  that,  and  keep  il  in  a dry 

tiegin  to  harden,  presently  they  petrify.  then  business  begins.  Since  place,  and  save  it  for  procession*,  and  Chautauqua*,  and  World** 

forty  I have  been  regular  alsmt  going  to  lied  and  getting  up—  Fair*,  and  so  on.  and  disinfect  it  now  and  then,  and  give  it  i 

ami  that  i»  one  of  the  main  things.  I have  made  it  a rule  to  go  fresh  coat  of  whitewash  once  in  a while,  you  will  la-  surprised  to 

to  lied  when  there  wasn't  uhvIskI.v  left  to  sit  up  with;  and  I have  sec  how  well  she  will  last  and  how  long  she  will  keep  sweet,  or 

made  it  a rule  to  get  up  when  I had  to.  (laughter.)  This  lias  al  least  inoffensive.  When  I got  that  ntonldv  old  moral  she  had 

resulted  in  an  unswerving  regularity  of  irregularity.  It  !»»*  saved  stopped  growing,  because  she  hadn’t  any  exercise:  hut  I worked 
me  sound,  but  it  would  injure  another  person.  her  hard.  I worked  her  Sundays  and  ali.  Under  this  cultivation 

In  the  matter  of  diet — which  is  another  main  thing— I have  lieen  she  waxed  in  might  and  stature  beyond  belief,  and  served  me  well 
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And  wws  my  pride  and  joy  for  sixty-three  year* : then  she  gut 
to  iwnrUtinj;  with  insurance  president*.  and  lo*t  flesh  and  char- 
art*  r.  and  wa*  a sorrow  to  l<*>k  at  amt  no  longer  competent  for 
buMitfM.  ( Laughter. ) She  watt  a great  loss  to  me.  Yet  not  all 
lims  I sold  her — ah,  pathetic  skeleton,  as  she  was — I sold  her 
to  Leopold,  the  pirate  King  of  Itelgium:  he  sold  her  to  our  Melro- 
|m>I 1 1 41  ii  Mu*euui.  ami  it  was  very  glad  to  gel  her,  for,  without  n 
rag  on.  she  stands  ,»7  feet  long  and  lli  feet  high,  ami  they  think 
she's  a brontosaur.  (Laughter.)  Well,  she  looks  it.  They  believe 
it  will  take  nineteen  geological  periods  to  breed  her  match. 

Morals  are  of  inestimable  value,  for  evert'  man  is  Una  trammed 
with  sin  microbes,  and  the  only  thing  that  can  extirpate  these  sin 
micrniies  is  morals.  Now  von  take  a sterilized  Christian — f 
mean,  you  take  the  sterilized  Christian  < laughter ) , for  there's 
only  one.  Dear  sir,  I wish  you  wouldn't  ln«ik  at  me  like  that. 
( I at  lighter.  | 

Threescore  years  and  ten! 

It  is  the  Scriptural  statute  of  limitations.  After  that,  you 
owe  no  active  duties:  for  you  the  strenuous  life  is  over.  You 
an*  a time-expired  man.  to  use  Kipling's  military  phrase:  You 

have  served  your  term,  well  or  less  well,  and  you  art*  mustered  out. 
Yon  ore  become  an  honorary  member  of  the  republic,  you  ant 
eiuaiieipntrtl.  compulsion*  are  not  for  you.  nor  any  bugle  call  but 
•*  lights  nut."  You  pay  the  tiim-worn  duty  hills  if  you  choose,  or 
decline  If  you  prefer — and  without  prejudice — for  they  art*  not 
legally  collectable. 

The  previous-engagement  plea,  which  in  forty  years  has  cost  you 
so  many  twinges,  you  can  lav  aside  forever:  on  this  aide  of  the 
grave  you  will  never  need  it  again.  If  you  shrink  at  thought  of 
night,  and  winter,  and  the  late  home-coming  from  the  hsrw)ui*t 
and  the  lights  and  the  laughter  through  the  deserted  streets — a 
desolation  which  would  not  remind  von  now,  as  for  a generation  it 
did.  that  your  friends  are  sleeping,  and  you  must  creep  lit  a-tip- 
tor  and  not  disturb  them,  but  would  only  remind  you  that,  you 
need  not  tipt<**.  you  can  never  disturb  them  mori — if  you  shrink 
at  thought  of  these  things,  you  need  only  reply.  “ Your  invitation 
honors  me,  and  pleases  me  because  you  still  keep  me  in  your  re- 
membrance. hut  I am  seventy;  seventy,  and  would  nestle  in  the 
chimney  corner,  and  smoke  my  pipe,  and  rend  my  book,  and  tMk<* 
my  rest,  wishing  you  well  in  all  affection,  and  tlial  when  you  in 
your  turn  shall  arrive  at  pier  No.  70  you  may  step  aboard  your 
waiting  ship  with  a reconciled  spirit,  and  lay  your  course  toward 
the  sinking  »un  with  a contented  heart.”  ( Prolonged  applause.) 

THE  CHAIRMAN: 

I shall  call  again  upon  President  Culling  to  read  a cablegram 
we  have  received  this  evening  from  Mark  Twain's  friends  on  the 
other  aide  of  the  water. 

MISS  CCTTINC*  read  the  following  cablegram: 

“The  undersigned  send  Mark  Twain  heartiest  greetings  on  his 
srvrntirth  birthday  and  cordially  wish  him  long  life  and  pros- 
perity : 

“Sir  William  Anson;  T.  Ana  try  Guthrie  I F.  Amrtey)  : Alfred 
Austin,  port  laureate;  lit.  lion.  Arthur  Italfour:  .1,  M.  Ibirrie; 
Augustine  Hirrell,  lit.:  lit.  Hon.  .lames  lirjrcr;  Sir  Francis  Hur- 
nund.  editor  of  Punch ; (Silbert  (Chesterton:  Cburton  Collins:  W.  I~ 
Courteney;  Austin  Dobson:  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle;  W.  N.  C5il- 
ImtI  : Kdmund  (Josh?:  Francis  Carruthcrs  Could ; Thomas  Hardy; 
Anthony  Hope;  W.  W.  .faeolm:  Rudvard  Kipling:  Inn  Maclaren 
(Rev.  John  Watson);  W.  H.  Malloek:  George  Meredith:  Henry 
Norniun.  M.P.:  Sir  Gilbert  I’arkrr : Sir  John  Tenniel.  illustrator 
of  .1  her  in  Wonderland;  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan,  historian; 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward:  William  Watson;  Theodore  Wntts-Dunlon ; 
Israel  Xangwill;  Tauchnitz.” 

THE  CHAIRMAN: 

Returning  now  across  the  water,  rather  sharply.  Iieeause  the 
evening  p**-4-s.  we  conic  to  the  first  champion,  or  " chanipeen,”  as 
lie  would  say  or  at  least  approve,  of  the  American  language.  You 
may  think  I mean  George  Adc.  hut  I don't.  The  man  I mean  is 
Professor  Hrander  Matthews,  whom  I now  present  to  you. 

RRANDKR  MATTHEWS  aaidi 

wa*  with  the  greatest  plea  sun*  F 
accepted  your  invitation  to  la* 
Imre  this  evening,  and  I have 
l*-en  delighted  to  hear  the 
pro|M*r  praise  paid  to  Samuel  L. 
Clemens,  the  nuiu.  and  Mark 
Twain,  the  humorist.  <'h*meus, 
the  nut n.  more  than  any  one 
else  known  to  me.  combines  a 
childlike  simplicity  with  a 
manly  sincerity.  With  Mark 
Twain,  the  humorist,  his  humor 
is  always  good,  hi*  humor  is 
never  irreverent,  never  making 
for  things  of  ill  repute.  The 
chairman,  in  introducing  me. 
look  the  great  lilwrty  of  sug- 
stiug  that  I was  the  champion 
■f  the  Vincrican  language.  I 
In 'll  Id  like  (o  he  aide  to  take 
|Hisition.  if  I thought  there 
as  such  a thing  as  an  Aider- 
ican  language  ami  not  rut  her  a 
latter  thing,  the  American 
hr  a mli  of  i In*  English  language.  Iieeause  it  la-long*  to  tis  »*  our 
birthright.  They  can  im  the  pcm-i-tcd  HillUh  language,  a-  they 


do  at  the  jircscnt  time,  if  they  like.  If  I were  allowed  (o  take  that 
jaunt  of  view.  I should  like  to  dwell  for  a moment  cm  the  masterly 
style  of  our  guest.  He  seems  to  me  one  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
English  language.  (Applause.)  His  is  a great  style.  It  is  u style 
of  his  own.  of  course,  a style  direct,  however, — flexible,  unacademic, 
rich  with  the  fervor  and  the  style  of  the  American  character,  of  the 
inidisfillcd  American,  like  the  style  of  Franklin,  like  the  style  of 
Lincoln.  He  is  a master  of  language*,  never  slacking,  but  pulling 
word*  to  do  bis  bidding.  He  seems  io  me  one  of  the  real  masters 
of  our  vigorous  English  speech.  And  since  l have  taken  the  liberty 
of  disagreeing  somewhat  with  the  chairman  who  introduced  me. 
perhaps  I can  take  the  lihertv  of  disagreeing  a moment  with  the 
guest  of  the  evening  and  saying  that  when  hi*  choose*  for  purpose* 
of  his  own  to  suggest  that  he  is  not  a moralist,  he  is  doing  an  in- 
justice to  himself,  for  one  of  (he  qualities  which  I should  pick 
out  of  his  work,  more  strongly  than  another,  more  particularly 
than  another,  is  the  morality  of  it,  the  essentially  ethical  doctrine, 
the  natural  sense  that  underlies  it.  (Applause.)  This  evening  Mr. 
Lloyd  Osbuurne  reminded  me  of  a day  which  ha*  always  been  a 
delight  till  memory,  the  single  afternoon  when  I had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  Mr.  Robert  lamia  Stevenson ; it  wa*  in  the  smoking- 
rooni  of  the  Savoy  Club  on  a damp  afternoon.  A large  |w»rt  of 
that  talk  or  that  hour  That  we  had  was  spent  in  discussing 
Huckleberry  Finn  and  Tout  Katryt-r.  We  agreed  in  praise;  we 
ogmd  in  thinking  that  cither  of  (hese  hook*  was  far  better  than 
that  established  favorite  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Oil  Hint,  and. 
as  Mark  told  me  oner  he  hud  never  had  a chants*  to  read  l/il  Hint; 
and  we  agreed.  I say.  that  llutklchcrry  Finn  was  the  better  book 
of  the  two.  not  solely  becitise  it  had  a larger  field,  not  solely  la*, 
cause  it  was  the  Odynney  of  the  Mississippi,  not  solely  ht-euuxc 
it  was  the  picture  of  u vanished  civilization,  hut  mainly  because 
there  is  a finer,  a stronger,  ii  more  strenuous  moral  decorum. 
Whatever  Mark  Twain  may  say.  he  ha*  a moral  of  his  own.  He 
doe*  his  own  thinking  and  he  makes  u*  think  while  he  make*  iis 
laugh-  He  has  his  own  ethical  outlook  on  life,  and  it  would  la- 
well  if  that  outlook  were  ours  ulso.  Consider  for  a moment  The 
Man  that  Corrupted  lladlcybury — a parable  like  The  PHgritn'* 
frog  real  and  worthy  of  that  master;  worthy  of  Swift  without  the 
maliciousness  of  Swift's  antipathy:  worthy  of  Voltaire  without 
Voltaire's  malice.  You  can  easily  understand  what  the  Englishman 
meant  when  he  is  said  to  have  told  what  he  said  to  Mark  Twain, — 
that  he  would  give  len  pounds  if  he  had  never  read  // ucklrbirry 
Finn  nr  The  Man  that  Vo rrup/mf  Hadlr yburg.  so  that  lie  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  reading  them  for  the  first  time.  (Applause.) 

TIIK*CHAIHMAN : 

A fairly  well-known  American  author  who  still  writes  occasion- 
ally over  the  name  Mark  Twain  once  observed  that  there  was 
one  good  reason  for  wanting  to  go  to  heaven,  and  that  was  to  la* 
away  from  one's  relations.  \Ve  have  with  us  to-night  one  who 
ha*  made  a careful  study  of  the  other  place,  and  it  should  comfort 
those  of  iis  who  at  times  are  somewhat  apprehensive,  to  la*  in- 
formed that  the  result  of  his  investigation  ha*  lieen  more  satis- 
factory than  would  have  l*-en  suggested  by  the  Calvinist-  ministers 
of  our  youth,  imaginatively  this  distinguished  writer  has  crossed 
the  Styx  and  lias  come  Kick  full  of  good  cheer.  I liave  the  honor 
of  presenting  to  you  Mr.  John  Kendrick  Hangs. 


JOHN  KENDRICK  BANGS  said: 

AM  sorry  to  say.  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  that.  I cannot  prom- 
ise Colonel  Harvey  anything 
better  on  the  otlier  side  of 
Jnrdun  than  he  ha*  here,  and 
from  what  I know  is  coming 
to  him  there  I would  advise 
hiiu  to  sluy  here  us  long  a* 
possible.  I have  cotne  here  to- 
night, hut  I did  not  come  here 
to-night  to  speuk.  Colonel 
Harvey  wrote  me  a year  and  a 
half  ago  and  asked  me  if  I 
would  not  prepare  an  im- 
promptu toast  for  Mark 
Twain'*  seventieth -birthday  din- 
ner. and  1 am  sorry  to  say  it 
has  been  delayed  five  days. 
That  was  not  my  fault.  I had 
on  my  evening  clothes  that 
night  to  come  to  the  d inner 
when  I received  notice  that  the  dinner  had  Iwen  put  off  until  to- 
night, so  that  all  the  fictitious  writers  of  imagination  might  lie 
gathered  together.  So  1 offer  this  tonst: 


A TOAST 

To  Mark  T train  on  Hi a Bcpentieth  Birthday. 
Here's  to  the  Prime  of  Wit*! 

Here's  to  his  Seventy  years— 

Time  the  fugacious  Hits 
Over  this  vale  of  tear*. 

Hut  never  u murk  leaves  in  hi*  train 
To  dimmer  the  loyal  love  for  Twain 
In  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  heart*  of  those 
Whose  troubles  and  Kim, 

Whose  sorrow  ami  pain. 

Have  vanished  and  tied  into  thinnest  air 
'Neath  the  magic  touch  of  bis  genius  rare! 
God  give  him  a year 
For  every  fear 

lli*  blithesome  spirit  has  turned  to  cheer! 
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C»n«l  grant  him  a dny 

For  every  ray 

Of  Light  he'*  shwl  cm  Sorrow’*  way! 

God  give  him  power 
For  every  hour 

Of  joy  lie  s brought  where  storm-cloud*  lower— 
And  iii«  seventy  year*  will  straightway  be 
But  the  end  of  a promising  infancy! 


TIIK  CHAIK.MAA  : 

The  Inst  I heard  of  the  next  speaker,  she  was  fritting  idly  on  the 
bunk  of  » river  plucking  the  petals  out  of  a ro*e  and  constructing 
therefrom  a character.  It  was  a succ***ful  endeavor.  Tlmt  char- 
acter is  now  what-  is  j<opularly,  technically,  and  favorably  known 
ns  a " lu-Ht  seller."  Now  the  river  is  foreaken.  and  the  artist  i* 
met  onlv  here,  but  has  graciously  con* rated  to  *ay  ft  few  words 
respecting  hi  me  thing  or  other— I know  not  what.  1 have  great 
pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  Kute  Douglas  Higgs. 


K ATE  DO  He  LAS  HIGGS  said: 

HO  are  these  thy  servants,  the 
feminine  contingent,  that  they 
are  aske-d  to  add  a soprano  note 
to  the-  pern n of  praise  wafted  to 
our  distinguished  guest?  Due* 
it  mean  that  our  host  believe* 
there  is  no  sex  in  literature?  I 
hope  not,  for  when  a male  author 
assures  me  that  such  is  hi*  be- 
lief I always  feel  that  hr  is  de- 
livering an  oblique  compliment 
to  himself,  and  at  the  same  time 
assuring  me  that  if  we  perse- 
vere we  may  ultimately  reach  hi* 
level. 

Flattering  as  is  this  n»*ur- 
nn«>  1 always  fc-el  moved  to  deny 
its  validity.  There  i*  sex  in 
literature,  and.  to  mv  mind,  the  lmok  of  a woman,  wht  m it  achieves 
the  highest  point  of  excellence— in  lUiMlety.  finish,  grace,  delicacy, 
insight,  even  strength— reaches  it  by  those  qualities  of  mind  and 
bi-art  that  are  distinctly  her  own. 

There  is  no  use  in  depressing  women  by  reminding  them  that 
they  haven’t  produced  » humorist,  and  there  could  never  be  u 
feminine  Mark  Twain!  (if  course  not!  And.  if  it  were  possible. 
Imw  she  would  dislike  to  have  her  seventieth  birthday  blazoned 
to  a carping  universe*  when  she  didn't  look  u day  over  sixty-nine! 

Why,  them.  I repent,  have  the  ordinary  usage*  of  American  ban- 
quet* been  nlaindoned,  und  why  is  the  voice  of  woman  heard  to- 
night at  DelmcmicoVT 

It,  u very  old  book,  written  lev  a Baptist  minister.  T found  the 
other  day  this  artless  remark.  ” In  order  to  understand  the  sphere 
of  woman  we  must  llr-t  consider  the  need*  of  man.'*  but  frankly, 
though  we  may  often  have  been  needed  ns  after-dinner  speaker*, 
we  have  hitherto  never  been  asked. 

In  (Hr  siege  of  Nottingham,  two  or  three  centime*  ago.  the 
women  used  to  go  a Imut  in  hand*  of  forty  to  put  out  the  smoulder- 
ing (ires  light ixl  l»v  the  enemy.  IVrhaps  we  are  called  upon  to- 
night. hr  virtue  of’ the  well-known  absence  of  humor  in  women,  to 
quench  the  flames  of  masculine  wit.  ami  to  give  our  brothers  a 
moment's  rest  from  their  own  pyrotechnic  brilliancy.  1 only  wish 
that  the  old  siege  custom*  still  prevailed.  -*»  that  my  maiden  speech 
might  Is*  made  in  chorus,  by  n Nottingham  *’ ImioH  of  forty,"  for 
mv  unaccustomed  position  reminds  me*  of  an  argument  1 once 
iieurd  on  the  terriers  of  shyness.  — It  is  like*  tin*  madness  of  a wild 
animal  tamed.''  said  the  man.  - No."  said  the  lady  with  feeling, 
*•  it  is  like  a tame  thing  driven  wild." 

Hut.  above  all.  I must  not  even  «t»-in  to  la*  humorous.  or  wave 
mv  minnow's  fin  when  there  is  .*  Triton  at  table*.  A eame*l  wajk- 
ing  by  the  river’s  brink  thinks  Ills  own  hump  a respectable  size 
until  lie  spies  the  retire  then  e'f  (lie  mountain  just  beside  It.  Then 
the  elevation  «f  his  own  |M*r*on.  which  seemed  to  lee*  so  striking 
a moment  before,  dwindle*  Into  insignificance.  The  De-sn  of  ho* 
morist*  is  our  guest  »*f  honor;  his  heart  and  his  work  as  full  of 
*ap  anel  suit  and  savor  as  when  he*  ami  Tom  fttitycr  lirst  eiawned 
upon  us.  immortal  and  twin  bom.  Nature  wan  in  nn  extrava- 
gant mood  when  Mark  Twain  was  ushered  into  this  workaday 
norld.  She  must  have  created  him  ju*t  for  pure*  joy, — in  a spasm 
ed  irrepressible  prodigality  for  which  I imagine  thousand*  of 
sltipid  I n ey  tmhies  Imrn  on  the  same  day  hud  to  suffer,  so  that  the 
I wi  la  ties*  might  lie  kept  even,  lie  ha*  done  his  work  a*  Nature  did 
her».  Hinging  it  off  in  u kind  of  joyous  recklessness,  charming  the 
Knglish  speaking  world,  mid  captivating  the  rest  of  the  universe 
even  when  undone  Into  French  nr  German  or  iLiliuo.  As  I Mile 
bled  on  his  dinner-card  one*  long  ago- 

The  most  of  iis  can  manage,  just 

In  scrambling  through  this  vale  of  fears, 

To  make  what  critic**  call  our  **  mark,” 

And  nail  it  down  with  hopes  ami  fears. 

Then  comes  along  a man,  who  does 

With  ease  what  we  have  done  in  pain: 
lie  makes  at  first  one  shining  mark. 

And  then  he  g«***  and  make*  .Mark  Ttminl 

Those  of  us  here  who  are  native  to  tlm  soil  look  Hick  with  pride 
to  a little  group  who  blazed  i In*  frail  of  American  literature— 
Washington  Irving.  Hawthorne,  Ktuerson.  Holmes,  Whittier,  Long- 
fellow. and  Lowell.  We  may  well  Is*  proud  of  them,  for  they 
were  all  true  artists,  true  Americans,  and.  wlmt  the  god*  do  not 
always  stop  to  bother  about  true  men.  Into  this  goodly  com- 


pany by  direct  line  of  descent  walks,  on  his  seventieth  birthday. 
Mark  Twain — Mark,  monarch  of  mirth-inn kers ! 

The  ” mirth  cure,"  recently  advocated  by  a French  physician,  is 
really  not  so  novel  u thing,  for  it  i*  thou  sands  of  years  since  the 
great  king  of  Israel  declared  that  a merry  heart  doeth  graal  like 
a medicine,  while  Shake* prare  speaks  of  that  " merriment  which 
lair*  a thousand  harms  and  lengthens  life  ” — not  the  life  of  the 
mirth-maker  ulouc,  but  of  all  who  brush  hi*  garments.  Dryden 
whs  right  when  he  wiidi 

**  Nature,  in  zeal  fur  human  amity, 

Denies  or  dump*  an  uiidividid  joy; 

•loy*  is  an  import ; joy  is  an  exchange; 

Joy  Hies  monopolies;  joy  rail*  for  two.” 

Think  of  the  joy#  Mark  Twain  )m«  divided  with  the  world!  oh. 
thrice  fortunate  man  to  make  tired,  sad.  weary,  dreary  people 
smile  mid  laugh,  and  only  at  wholesome  tiling*  ami  thought*! 
Think  of  being  brother  to  u skylark  carolling  above  the  morning 
mist,  the  ti reglow  on  u rainy  day.  or  the  siuiuy  gl*m*e  of  a child. 
How  much  more  there  is  in  this  merrymaking  than  meet*  the 
superficial  eye.  The  brat  jester  may  so  easily  lie  the  teacher,  the 
preacher,  the  mugieian.  the  philosopher. 

( hire  upon  a time,  say*  a twelfth-century  church  legend,  there  dwelt 
in  France  a strolling  player,  juggler,  dancer,  tumbler,  what  yon  will, 
who  made  his  living  by  the  exercise  of  his  urt.  He  wo*  a merry 
fellow,  who  danced  ami  tumbled  fur  pure  joy  of  life,  and  wherever 
lie  went  a trail  of  laughter  followed  him!  Youngsters  shrieked 
with  glee  und  toddled  into  the  street*,  clapping  their  fat  hands 
at  his  approach:  staid  fathers  stopp'd  their  work,  and  busy 
mothers  run  to  the  door  with  their  In*  hie*  in  their  arms  that  they 
might  catch  the  sparkle  of  hi*  eye*  ami  the  gleam  of  the  while 
teeth  behind  the  laughing  lips.  Hi*  merry  heart  made  n cheerful 
countenance  in  all  who  saw  him:  hi*  presence  was  a roniinnul  feast, 
and  the  copper*  men  threw  hint  would  have  been  well  spent  had 
they  been  gold  piece*. 

Now  this  merry  tumbler  had  a heart  full  of  faith  and  reverence, 
and  seeing  how-  valuable  men  deemed  the  talents  God  had  given 
him.  he  resolved  to  offer  them  up  in  thanksgiving  to  the  s«iir«*e 
from  whence  they*  came.  So  he  sought  out  a monastery,  uml 
being  admitted  as  one  of  the  ministering  brothers.  resolved  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  bis  life  in  worship  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven. 

Hut,  a 1* ft,  while  learned  priests  and  deacon*  might  engage  in  the 
religious  service*,  he  had  no  part  among  them.  lie  wandered 
ili*isqis4>late  through  the  old  gray  building,  and  at  lust  in  a deso- 
late crypt  found  * forgotten  altar  with  a dusty  image  of  the  Vir- 
gin fret  upon  it. 

Here  was  an  opportunity  for  service,  alone  and  unseen.  What 
could  He  do  here  to  pleasure  flic  Blessed  lady)  Ah.  he  knew  noth- 
ing so  well  as  the  merry  pranks  that  hud  made  him  famous  and  la- 
loved ; woo  hi  the  holv  Mother  accept  them,  if  lie  hut  performed 
them  with  the  full  perfection  of  hi*  art?  So  lie  threw  hi*  rota* 
upon  the  damp  stones,  und  in  the  dunk,  before  the  deserted  altar, 
began  his  song*,  his  quaint  dances,  hi*  during  l<*a|re  and  falls,  with 
all  the  ardor  of  religious  enthusiasm. 

Day  after  day  the  strange  service  wa*  continued,  until  the  poor 
tumbler,  overcome  by  fatigue  mid  emotion,  sank  into  n swoon, 
and,  I icing  missed  bv  the  monks.  was  finally  tracked  to  the  lonely 
nltar.  They  entered  eagerly,  taper*  in  hand,  but  their  lights  were 
dimmed  by  the  radiance  that  *uffu*ed  the  crypt,  for.  a*  they  *10**1 
in  awe  and  wonder,  above  their  prostrate  brother  hovered  the 
Queen  of  Heaven  lier*rlf  with  a sky  full  of  attendant  angel*. 

Behold,  the  tumbler  (but  In  a deeper,  truer  sense  the  eternal 
mirth-maker | canonised! 

Hail,  Saint  Tumbler!  and  hail.  ton.  Mark  Twain!  Mnrk.  Mmt- 
ureh  of  Mirth-maker*,  good  artist,  good  friend,  good  American, 
good  man!  Long  may  you  hold  the  place  given  v«ii  hy  the  fairies 
when  you  first  laughed  in  your  mother'*  arms  and  site  laughed 
hark  again. — first  and  highest  place  in  the  American  brotherhood 
of  the  pver-1>les»ed  Saint  Tumbler! 

THK  CHAIRMAN : 

Whether  too  intimate  ucqn;iint.imc»lii|i  willi  merry  tumble  is  rau 
beet  In*  eoped  with  by  tlie  mirth  cure  or  the  golil  cure  i*  |a*ih<ii» 
open  to  question,  but  no  editor,  I am  sure,  would  have  the  hanli 
In hhI  to  blue-pencil  that  argument  in  favor  of  the  former.  Con*e* 
quentlv  I anticipate  nothing  seriously  critical  or  even  dis- 
agreeable from  the  gentleman  I urn  almut  to  cull  iqion.  despite 
the  fact  that  he  is  n great  editor — not  the  greatest.  bcnitme  there 
are  no  jiecr*  while  Mr.  Alden  live* — hot  a great  editor  neverthe 
less,  a publicist  of  thr  highest  order,  n slave  only  to  hi*  own 
conscience  ami  ideal*  and.  to  my  mind.  (In*  (lr«t  poet  of  America, 
t am  sure  you  will  la*  glad  to  hear  from  Riehanl  Watson  Gilder, 

•aid: 

rHOrGHT.  Colonel  Harvey,  you 
knew  it  had  been  decided  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  in  this  State 
and  by  the  legislature  assem- 
bled at  Albany  that  I was  not  a 
poet.  The  argument  was  iimuIi* 
by  mv  cncinirH  that  I was,  a lid 
the  derision  went  the  other  way. 
To  la*  called  upon  »«  a poet  to- 
night. with  m>  many  other  poet* 
here,  is  exceedingly  embar* 
rassing.  1 thought  I was  railed 
u | am  bemuse  I was  n novelist. 
1 published  a seriat  novel  forty 
five  years  ago,  and  a*  yet  tlie 
book'  rights  have  not  been 
spoken  for.  Colonel  Harvey 
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a«krd  mr  oner  to  write  n serin  I novrl,  aixl  hr  did  not  know  I had  al- 
ready done  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  I have  looked  a Unit  fni 
miim>  phase  of  the  distinguished  subject  Ivcfore  us  which  perhaps 
might  not  occur  to  the  other  speakers,  and  one.  also,  which  might  be 
t rra t ed  with  becoming  brevity.  The  phase  of  the  subject  finally  se- 
lected was.  of  course,  not  Mark  Twain  as  a philosopher,  moralist, 
satirist,  historian,  poet,  preacher,  patriot,  pilot,  |*ortruit<lraughts- 
iiian.  traveller,  lecturer,  general  kicker,  ami  sham  smasher ; nor 
Murk  Twain  in  his  early  military  character:  nor  Mark  Twain,  as 
lie  is  .sometimes  calks!,  the  humorist,  it  may  safely  be  claimed  in 
the  Fifth  Assembly  District . where  we  both  reside; — not  any  one 
of  these,  but  Mark  Twain  simply  the  human  being. 

It  is  in  his  capacity  n«  a human  being  that  I am  particularly  in- 
terested in  him:  ami  I may  say.  being  a neighbor,  particularly 
well  posted.  As  a human  being,  in  fact,  Mark  Twain  is  supremely 
interesting.  Of  course,  he  can  tell  stories,  write  stories,  sing 
hymns,  tell  the  truth,  and  do  all  sorts  of  strange  and  interesting 
things  in  an  expert  and  fetching  way;  and  yet  to  my  mind  hr  is 
chiefly  remarkable — a-,  for  instance,  his  friends  the  I’resident 
and  the  Emperor  are  remarkable — for  the  power  of  his  person 
ulity:  for  his  dynamic  force:  for  the  strength  of  his  convictions, 
the  energy  and  xfiontuneity  of  his  expression:  for  his  strenuous 
and  scornful  hates  and  intense  affections;  ami  for  his  lightning- 
like  vision  of  the  shifting  scenes  in  the  tremendous  tragi-comedy  of 
life,  in  MassHi  hiiM  its  they  call  this  sort  of  personal  force  “ jasm." 
or  they  did  in  Dr.  Holland  s day.  There  is  " jasm  " behind  and  in 
Murk  Twain's  liteiarv  art;  “jasm”  in  his  ironically  venerable 
front;  “jasm”  in  his  international,  intercontinental  jokes. 

There  is  nothing  so  seizing  or  so  important  in  this  world  its 
personality,  and  the  personality  of  the  cheerful  subject  of  these 
inadequate  remarks  is,  to  me.  his  particular  point,  lie  is  reeking 
with  personality.  It  is.  as  I have  intimated,  precisely  as  a per- 
son. as  a human  being,  that  he  is  most  entertaining.  I found, 
however,  that  to  do  full  justice  to  Mark  Twain  as  a human  lieing 
would  require  a thesis  so  detailed,  leu  rued  and  spacious  that  t!  ere 
is  no  time  for  it  to-night. 

He  ami  you  will  rejoice  in  this,  I am  sure,  for  thus  is.  at  least 
temporarily,  u verted  that  fatal  result  which  was  intimated  in  a 
recent  English  school  examination  where  it  was  distinctly  mated 
by  one  of  the  contestants  that  " in  the  United  States  people  are 
put  to  death  by  elocution.”  (Applauae.  1 


cure  n»c,  but  I must  construct  that  vein,  because  whenever  I think 
ol  my  friend  I go  deep  down  and  think,  what  manner  of  man 
is  this?  and  he  is  to  stand  in  history,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  as 
long,  perhaps  longer,  for  the  acta  he  has  done  even  more  than  for 
what  he  has  written.  (Appluuse.)  Waiting  at  the  station  this 
morning.  Mrs.  Carnegie  anil  I saw  a venerable  gentleman  approach- 
ing, a gentleman  of  eighty-five  and  one  of  the  guild.  Wentworth 
Higginson.  (Applause,!  We  renewed  old  acquaintanceship,  and 
then  we  told  him  we  were  taking  the  early  train,  that  we  would 
not  miss  this  opportunity  of  paving  this  tribute  to  our  friend 
if  we  had  In  get  up  any  hour  of  the  night;  and  he  said:  "Oh.  I 
wish  I could  have  accepted  Colonel  Harvey's  invitation,  hut  my 
daughters  would  not  listen  to  it.  I should  like  to  be  there  to- 
night to  pay  my  tribute  to  that  lovable  man."  (Applause.) 

I aidies  and  gentlemen,  travelling  through  this  life  w«*  have  all, 
if  we  are  worthy  of  it.  met  a few  lovable  men. — and.  oh.  what  it 
means!  They  do  not  preach  to  you;  they  do  not  need  to.  They 
come  in  to  see  you.  or  you  go  in  to  see  them.  Their  smile  i«  a 
benediction.  You  will  never  leave  their  presence  without  feeling 
you  are  a better  and  n kinder  man  than  when  you  entered;  and 
I see  around  me  to-night  half  a dozen  men  of  whom  I believe 
the  guest  of  the  evening  would  say:  “ Yes.  they  belong  to  thla 
inner  circle,  they  cheer  my  life,  they  make  me  better:  l love 
them,  and  1 know  they  can't  help  loving  me.”  And  in  the  pas- 
sage through  life — only  seventy — why,  my  dear  friend  Wentworth 
is  fifteen  years  older  than  you  ate.  and  i look  forward  to  having 
fifteen  years  more  with  you.  (Applause.)  And  then  there  is  an- 
other thing  I want  to  mention.  A man  like  him  meets  with  friends 
when  he  needs  friends  I applause  I ; but  let  us  pay  them  the 
tribute  they  deserve,  as  he  has  honored  them  to-night.  1 will 
cense.  1 would  like  to  say  more,  but  I won’t.  But  1 will  end  with 
this  verm-  of  a little  old  Scotch  song.  Let  me  see  how  it.  begins: 

“ I’ll  any  nac  mair,  but  end  my  sang, 

I hope  we’ll  mck  a pair 
Where’er  ye  gang.”  r Applause.) 

THE  CHAIRMAN': 

Having  obtained  evidence  that  Mr.  Carnegie  can  really  apeak 
Scotch,  we  now  have  the  sweet  singer  of  the  Southland,  whose 
melody  is  intensified  by  the  unceasing  current  of  human  emotion 
beneath  the  waves  of  his  beautiful  dietion, — Mr.  (Jeorge  W.  Cable. 


THE  CHAIRMAN: 

The  commercialization  of  literature  is  a favorite  topic  now- 
adays. Precisely  what  the  term  means  apparently  depends  upon 
the  point  of  view.  If  by  u publisher,  it  usually’  simmers  down 
to  resentment  of  other  publishers  advertising:  if  by  an  author, 
to  a demand  for  a square  deal,  himself  to  define  the  adjective. 
Personally  I have  never  felt  much  sympathy  for  publishers,  and 
I uin  happy  to  say  that  we  have  with  Us  to-night  a notable  example 
of  developed  opportunities  of  authorship.  He.  too,  like  our  guest, 
came  inti*  the  world  with  slight  material  equipment,  and  began 
to  write  about  the  time  that  Mark  Twain  began  to  amoke.  lie 
suffered  discouragement h of  all  sorts,  but  repelled  rebuffs,  and. 
notwithstanding  the  unappreciation  of  a cruel  and  unfeeling 
world,  he  persevered — and  what  is  the  result?  I will  not  say  that 
lie  is  at  present  what  you  would  cull  affluent,  but  he  has  enough 
money  to  live  on,  and  is  particularly  rich  in  breadth,  sincerity, 
ami  human  kindness.  I have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie. 

ANDREW  CARNEGIE  said: 

ES  and  gentlemen,  I have 
never  been  ea right  in  a morr 
emlsirrassing  situation.  I wn* 
just  telling  Miss  Repplirr  that 
the  chairman  was  referring  to 
one  party.  and  then  I changed 
my  mind  and  I said.  “That’s 
Cable.”  and  then  again  I said. 
’•  It’s  Van  Dyke.”  And.  after  nil. 
it  wn»  my  pitiful  bumble  self. 
You  will  never  believe  me  ns  a 
prophet  again.  However.  1 
liked  what  Mr.  Gilder  said 
about  the  matter.  You  an-  the 
princes  and  princesses  of  the 
republic  of  letters,  fitly  extol- 
ling your  calling*.  I have  m> 
right  to  claim  any  share  with 
von.  I don’t  wear  the  wedding 
garb,  as  you  do. — hut  from  the 
|toin!  of  view  of  n man  of  the 
world,  those  who  know  Mr. 
demons  know  what  the  world  little  si«s|M-ets,  Ucncaih  nil  the 
weight  of  humor  that  has  made  him  famous  throughout  tire  world 
there  is  *t  vein  of  the  most  earnest  conviction,  the  strongest  con- 
viction underlying,  that  breaks  forth  at  times.  You  know  the 
original  st.  Mark  i*  pictured  with  a lion.  Sometimes  our  friend 
is  a lion  too.  and  devour*  everything  noxious  slsait  him  when 
In-  gels  loose  and  rlnrifies  the  atmosphere.  Not  Juvenal,  not 
Junius,  not  even  Swift,  lias  iiiquiled  a creature  as  he  has  impaled 
one  whose  mime  I *i*.m  l*»  mention  The  lion  annihilates  what  it 
attacks.  Ilrware  of  that  lion.  There  is  another  point.  There 
• omes  to  every  man  in  public  life  a supreme  moment  when  Hint 
i Id  ermine*  wh.it  m. in  ton  of  man  he  is.  Our  friend  was  tried  in 
tin-  icllm-ric*.  the  purifying  refineries*  fire:  that  man  went  into 
He  Dei  v fut mice  ami  emerged  a Imto.  i Applause. ) lie  stands 
iovevci  with  Nuili:  he  has  done  everything  that  Scott  did.  Kx- 


mm 


GEORGE  W.  CARLE 

. CHAIRMAN,  one  hardly  knows 
whether  to  be  more  elated  or 
more  terrified  at  such  an  oppor- 
tunity and  honor  as  you  have 
given  me.  I would  I had  the 
time  to  command  my  energies 
which  would  have  given  me  the 
assurance  to  come,  ns  some  have 
come  this  evening,  trusting  to 
the  inspiration  of  the  hour  nnd 
the  inspiration  behind  It  of  the 
man.  I have  a lifetime’s  affec- 
tion for  Mark  Twain,  but  my 
embnrnissmcnt  consists  in  the 
fact  that  I come  to  yon  to  night 
with  my  strength  discounted  by 
a late  sickiie**.  That  I only 
mention  in  order  that  I.  too.  may 
have  mv  boast,  that  1 have  come 
from  afar,  nearly  as  far  as  Mr. 

Carnegie,  to  pay  my  tribute  to 
our  loved  friend.  But  I must  try  and  keep  my  head  until  I come 
to  mv  manuscript,  and  not  Ik*  like  that  good  man  whom  we  heard 
on  tlic  levee.  Murk  Twain,  at  New  Orleans,  when  you  came  there, 
and  Uncle  Remus  and  Osgood  were  with  us.  and  you  read  Bre’r 
Rabbit  becaime  we  could  not  make  Rre’r  Rabbit  read  hia  own 
piece:  and  when  you  were  leaving  on  the  ateanier  every  one  was 
wanting  to  shake  hands  with  you,  as  every  one  wants  to  shake 
hands  with  you  wherever  yon  go.  And  this  good  man  was  so 
full  of  the  elation  of  the  moment,  so  intoxicated  with  the  pure 
spiritual  joy  of  at  least  calling  you  by  your  beat  name  or  pet 
name,  that  he  had  not  sobered  up  quite  even  after  we  were  all 
pushed  off  the  steamer,  leaving  you  to  go  up  the  river,  and  he  was 
coming  down  the  stage  plank  with  his  arm  around  his  friend’s 
neck,  saying — hardly  anything,  hut.  “ I,  I was  so  embarrassed — I — 
I've  read  everything  he  ever  wrote  and  I would  thank  him  for 
every  one  of  them,  nnd  when  1 got  hold  of  his  hand  my  heart  was 
so  big  that  the  only  thing  I could  think  of  his  to  thank  him  for 
was  the  ’Heathen  Chinee.”’  I Laughter. ) So  I hope  that  I may 
have  said — I don’t  know  what  I have  said  myself,  hut  I hope  it's 
nil  right,  ns  I am  assured  it  is  on  mv  right  hand. — hut  I was 
casting  around  for  some  word  of  tribute  that  might  Is-  more 
especially  my  own  to  the  friend  whose  threescore  years  and  ten 
we  are  celebrating  to-night,  and  I believe  that  1 am  the  only  one 
in  this  entire  company  wfio  ever  spent  threescore  and  ten  almost 
consecutive  day*  of  travel,  alternating  on  rive  platform  in  part- 
nership and  companionship  with  Mark  Twuin.  It  may  be.  while 
our  attention  is  still  concentrated  on  our  friend,  there  may  be 
room  for  me  to  allude  la  him  as  the  only  accepted  interpreter 
of  hi*  own  pieces  by  word  of  mouth,  and  the  charm  of  that  inter- 
pretation doubt  lex*  every  one  here  car.  testify  to  from  his  own  ex 
nerlence,  and  it  i»  quite  enough  for  me  to  mention  them  for  your 
loving  isintrmplntion  without  another  word.  Always  there  was 
inspired  in  bis  hearers,  ns  in  liis  readers,  the  perception  that  what 
lie  received  came  from  a treasury  which  nothing  could  diminish. 
1 count  that  experience  in  the  years  lfW4  and  1HS5  as  one  of  the 
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most  notable  in  my  life.  Just  twenty-one  ymr«  npo  that  w#». 
Both  of  UK  looked  thrtt  much  younger ; I had  ju*t  turned  forty  yen i* 
of  ape  and  I bad  reached  the  very  crowing.  as  I thuupht,  of  the 
dividinp  line:  one  day  my  senior  partner — the  star  in  the  troupe 
of  two — remarked  that  he  wan  trussing  hi*  forty-ninth  year. 
**  Your  seventh  seven,’'  I hM,  and  lie  said,  “ My  seventh  seven 
nrnl  now  he  cornea  to  his  tenth  seven,  and  I trust  he  will  |0  on  to 
the  eleventh,  the  thirteenth,  the  fifteenth  seven.  (Applause.)  I 
called  that  season  one  of  the  most  notable  in  inv  life.  because.  for 
one  thinp,  I saw  underlying  the  homage  of  the  people's  heart  all 
jioiirrd  out  in  flood*  of  affertiniinte  emharraMinent  to  the  man  on 
whom  they  looked  with  such  esteem  and  whom  they  crowned  the 
King  of  Mirth.  I learned  then  the  power  of  his  marvellous  and 
overwhelming  humor  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  always  well 
grounded,  that  it  was  always  the  standard-bearer  of  truth  or.  at 
least,  a ma jest ic  conviction  <»f  right  and  of  human  sympathy,  as 
much  as  the*  rest.  For  seventy  nights  I heard  his  wit  and  colossal 
drollery  convulsing  audirnei**.  ami  never  for  one  moment  could 
hint  that  the  factor  of  license  could  seduce  it.  Mark  Twain  is 
never  on  the  platform  the  King's  Jester:  he  is  always  the  King. 

( Applaus*-.  i l have*  seen  him  in  sudden  great  juncture's. — you 
know  I hair  seen  vou  at  time*  when  you  thought  you  hod  im- 
perilled few  an  instant  this  kingly  quality,  and  the  thought  always 
gave  you  exquisite  pain-  One  night  in  a certain  Canadian  City, 
from  lime  to  time  you  could  hear  thundering  with  regularity  that 
reverberation  of  sound  from  the  audienre.  that  always  greeted 
him.  and  as  we  drove  back  to  our  hotel  Mark  Twain  was  in  a 
state  of  me-htal  misery  Im-chiim1,  forsooth,  he  had  apent  his  share 
of  the  whole  talk  merely  spinning  yarns,  as  he  termed  it.  to  an 
audience*  which  would  next  morning  realize  the  means  lie  hud 
"ought  to  amuse  them  instead  of  giving  them  gooel  literature. 
Hut,  as  I reminded  him,  we  wmilcl  hair  the  same  audience  next 
night  and  be  could  give  them  as  good  literature  as  the  world  had 
ever  had.  This  he  did.  and  the  result  was  as  thunderingly  flatter- 
ing as  before.  Ihi  vnu  remenilier.  Mark,  how  we  suing  almost 
nightly  that  old  Mississippi  ditty.  “Jan  and  flunl"  I have 
newer  heard  who  that  particular  Jan  was.  hut  it  is  enough 
for  us  all  to  recognize-  lien:  to-night  that  it  was  not  anel  it  is  not 
yet  Mark. 

Another  of  the  things  that  I learned  in  that  season  twenty-one 
years  ago,  was  that  along  with  that  perfect  naturalneas  which  was 
essentially  his  inherent  character.  Mark  Twain  on  tin*  platform 
practised  n painstaking  heart.  Do  you  remember,  my  old  friend 
and  big  brother,  that  night  iu  Buffalo  when,  afte-r  an  excruciating 
succession  of  discharges  of  our  shut,  the  *leaiii-pi|>e*  bc-gnn  snap- 
ping and  snorting,  and  you  dared  not  answer  them  becauoe  you 
did  not  know  how  long  they  would  kce-p  up  to  the  last  word,  and 
you  went  on  with  your  reading  while  on  your  tongue  all  the  time 
you  liad  the  request  that  “ some:  one  would  please  ask  the  janitor 
not  to  grit  his  teeth  so  loud  “T 

Another  aspect  of  that  artistic  temperament  is  evidenced  in 
this,  that  in  all  those*  seventy  nights  I never  saw  him  betrayed  into 
so  niuc-h  as  a smile-  at  himself,  with  the  single-  exception  when 
towards  the  close  of  a rathe  r rventftil  evening,  after  the  amlienc-c 
had  been  listening  to  his  junior  partner.  the  same  audience  broke 
into  loud  laughter  on  the  appearance  of  the  senior  partner,  uni 
he*  cejuhl  not  help  remarking,  when  a smile  broke  over  hi*  fins’, 
" Yea.  that  time  tliev  caught  me.”  lie  confessed:  he  laughed,  anel  I 
don't  think  his  art  left  him  even  then,  because  I fancy  it  was  the 
Ire-st  art  to  laugh  at  Ihc  time.  I saw  in  those  days  what  an  artist 
Mark  Twain  wu*.  hut.  Mr.  Chairman.  I urn  glad  of  the  opportunity 
given  me  to  confess  in  this  gathering  that  1 did  not  realize  in 
those  times  Imw  good  a friend  and  how  brotherly  a well-wisher  he 
was  to  me.  Sometimes  1 think  when  the  sevens  of  years  have 
been  seventy  times  seven,  that  confession  is  just  what  the  world 
in  general  will  make  for  itself.  \Ve  have  heard  that  the  friend 
whom  we  celebrate  has  said  he  likes  Cubic  well  enough  except  for 
his  religion.  Well,  l am  laiund  to  declare  the  exception  well  taken. 
The  longer  I live  the  less  I.ntn  satisfied  with  my  religion  myself. 
Hut  for  all  that.  I must  say  that  from  the  depth  of  my  religion. — 
Heaven  send  hour  years  yet.  Mark  Twain,  because  you  keep  your- 
self too  busy  with  mure  important  matters,  t Applause.) 

THK  CHAIRMAN: 

Personally.  I have  never  In-rn  able  to  understand  why  it  is  that 
everybody  hursts  into  song  when  Mark  Twain  is  mentioned,  hut 
they  are  continuing  tr»  do  it.  arid  the  Honorary  President  has  a 
few  song*  yet  to  sing. 

MISS  CUTTING  read  the  following  greetings: 

To  Mark  Twain 
on 

His  Seventieth  Birthday. 

Creeling  anel  flood  Wishes. 

And  now.  that  the  days  of  your  year*  are  threescore  years  and  ten, 
By  reason  of  strength  may  they  fourscore  years; 

Ami  the  strength  la-  labor — without  sorrow. 

(Signed)  Amelia  K.  JIarr. 

Dt trmber  J. 

Xorcmb'r  /,«.  I 

My  oka R \f it.  Harvey. — I have  more  than  u*nal  regret  at  my 
inability  to  accept  your  invitation  to  dine  with  Mr.  Clemens.  I 
am  the  more  sorry  because  this  is  the  s eoitd.  imhi-d  I think  the 
third,  occasion  when  I have  bid  to  dn-liuc  a like  invitation. 

I owe  to  Mr.  Clemens  many  Imur*  of  agreeable  recreation,  ami 
to  take  the  is-iisii*  of  the  l»«>ni-s|  laughs  lie  has  given  me  is  be- 
yond my  arithmetical  capacity.  ami  reallv  nowadays,  although 
many  people  may  able  1o  interest  you  with  wlial  they  write  ami 


a few  lie  competent  to  generally  amuse,  a man,  the  music  of  whose 
mirth  covers  the  whole  gamut  of  thr  romie  from  the  most  deli- 
rate  humor  to  side' shaking  fun.  i*  very,  very  rare. 

lour  guest  Ims  been  for  many  year*  a tremendous  contribution 
to  the  gavetjr  of  nation*,  hut.  beyond  that,  he  ha*  given  ih  such 
an  ideal  example  of  manly  honni  in  the  conduct  of  life  that  we 
have  doubly  to  thank  the  man  who.  I hope,  enjoys  his  own  ca|»ai*itv 
to  produce  a laugh  as  much  us  does  the  world  which  shares  with 
him  the  joy  of  what  be  has  given  mi  freely. 

Your*  very  truly, 

(Signed)  Weir  Mitcmki.i.. 

This  to  M.  T.: 

So  large  the  joy  your  pen  baa  given. 

To  match  it,  one  might  try  in  vain, 

Hut  what  owe  man  could  never  do 
Is  easily  done  by  firain, 

With  my  affectionate  esteem,  W.  M. 

TO  MARK  TWAIN  ON  HIS  SKVKNTIKTH  BIRTHDAY 
Back  of  the  New.  with  its  (limy  veil. 

f You’ll  find  him  somewhere,  still) 

There'*  a barefoot  boy  with  a stonc-braiacd  heel. 

And  a bird-note  in  hi*  trill. 

He  knew  how  |nivrrty  built  her  nest. — 

Where  sorrow  had  dwelt  with  pain: 
lie  had  felt  the  cry  of  a broken  heart. 

And  the  sunshine  after  the  rain. 

And  it  came  to  his  heart  as  a prayer  might  came. 

Or  the  dew  that  the  flowers  quaff. — 

That  the  drudging  old  world  was  juror  and  sail. 

For  the  simple  boon  of  a laugh. 

Men  passed  him  by  in  tin*  maddened  race 
For  glory  and  fame  and  gold: 
ltut  the  barefoot  hoy  with  the  stone-bnii*ed  heel. 

Went  whistling,  as  of  old. 

Buck  of  the  New  mv  the  graves  of  the  Past. 

That  me  hist  iu  regret  and  tears: 

And  the  men  that  sought  fume  and  the  men  that  sought  gold 
Are  hid  hv  the  dust  of  the  years. 

But  the  barefoot  hov  with  the  stone-bruised  lieel. 

Who  whistled  anil  dreamed  the  while, — 

He  has  girdled  the  earth  with  hi*  name  and  fame. — 

Made  the  whole  of  the  wide  world  smite. 

So  here’s  to  him  now.  in  his  merriest  mood, — 

A wizard  of  jov  to  men: 

To  the  sunshine  lie  « hared  in  the  corners  of  life. — 

And  here's  to  hi*  threescore  mid  ten! 

(Sigma!)  Virt.ima  Fiuzkr  Boyi.F- 


Atlanta.  \ or  cm  her  i?.  I.lfl.5. 

My  hear  Colon ix  Harvey. — 1 have  delayed  my  response  to  your 
kind  invitation  to  the  Mark  Twain  dinner  in  tin-  hop.-  that  I might 
find  it  convenient  to  attend,  hut  conditions  have  so  unexpectedly 
arrayed  themselves  against  my  desires  that  it  will  la*  impossild  • 
for  me  to  tie  a guest. 

There  I*  no  man  in  the  world  th.it  has  won  in  a worthier  way 
the  right  to  la*  honored  in  all  wavs.  Having  no  purpose  to  do  so. 
he  ha*  written  the  great  American  novel:  without  at  all  intend- 
ing it.  he  ha*  set  for  the  young  men  in  this  age  of  commercial 
ism.  greed,  and  graft,  a fur- reaching  example  of  simple.  nld-fa«li 
loned  honesty:  and  following  the  suggestion*  of  a heart  almost  too 
big  for  him*  body,  he  i«  the  friend  and  champion  of  all  who  are 
jHMir  and  oppressed,  and  especially  of  those  who  have  no  voice 
to  *|>ewk  in  their  own  behalf.  Shams  shrivel  before  him,  and 
friendship  takes  on  a new  eolor — a new  meaning — when  lie  i« 
concerned  in  it.  Just  give  him  the  love  of  an  obi  ticorgia  cracker, 
ami  any  that  I should  like  to  In-  there.  Fniihfullv  yours. 

( Signed | Juki.  CttAMii.KH  Harris. 

TO  MARK  TWAIN 

If  there's  any  way  to  do  it.  if  there’s  any  way  to  find 

Any  trail  that  hud*  to  Bovlniid  and  it*  fancies,  would  you  mind 

fining  hack  to  where  Tom  Sawyer  is  with  Huckleberry  Finn. 

And  reminding  them  we're  waiting  for  more  trouble  to  begin* 

If  there**  am  way  to  Unit  them,  with  their  laughter  and  their  song. 
Will  you  go.— and.  while  you're  going,  take  a lot  of  u*  along? 

You  niu*1  know  where  they  are  staving.  Can’t  vou  let  the  nations 
slide 

And  get  Up  a big  excursion  to  the  plate  where  they  abide? 
la-t  us  quiver  with  the  purest,  unadulterated  joy 
ttf  another  i nt  roil  net  ion  to  a siirc-for-rertain  lmv. 

If  there's  am  nay  to  find  them,  we  are  all  prepared  to  grin 
When  Tom  Sawyer  enmea  to  greet  us,  leiding  Huckleberry  Finn. 

If  there's  anv  wav  to  find  them  nt  tluir  old  familiar  pranks. 
There’s  a million  «*f  us  rendv  to  declare  a vote  of  thanks; 
There’s  another  million  ready  to  Ih*  tnkl-d  through  and  through 
At  the  thought  of  oihc  more  knowing  what  those  youngster*  -ay 
and  do. 
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If  tlinv'i  any  way  tn  reach  them!  You  know  where  they've  always 
been — 

Won't  you  go  and  find  Tom  Sawyer,  and  eall  Huckleberry  Finn? 

We'd  la-  mighty  glad  to  see  them:  we  should  count  it  splendid  luck. 

Could  we  find  another  volume  introducing  Tom  and  lluck. 

With  their  falling,  and  their  fighting,  and  their  freckle*,  and  their 
fun, — 

And  we'd  chuekle  through  the  page*,  and  we'd  sigh  when  it  was 
done ! 

Can't  you  let  the  nation*  ramble  in  their  blindness  and  their  alo 

And  renew  our  old  acquaintance  with  Tom  Sawyer  and  Huck  Sinn? 

(Signed)  Wiuit'R  I).  .VlKUT. 


MARK  TWAIN 

Mirth  is  forever  young,  and  laughters  leap 
From  the  fair  lips  of  gods  immortal  too: 

And  tenderness  and  truth  know  naught  of  age. 
Nor  eau  the  soul's  capacity  for  rage 
At  dark  injustice  ever  know  decay:  — 

You,  of  these  deathless  qualities  compact. 

Must  needs  escape  the  fate  dull  mortals  reap. — 
Life  prove*  her  fairest  promises  in  you. 

In  every  written  word  and  fearless  act 
See*  her  high  dream*  of  chivalry  come  true. 


Ilnw  shine  at  times  the  brows  of  honest  men!— 

Rare  as  the  star*  upon  a clouded  night. 

That  gleam  with  richer  lustre  in  despite 
Of  darkness  all  around  them,  and  again 
Inspire  our  hope  ami  shame  away  our  pain — 

So  do  you  shine  and  cheer  u*  on.  Mark  Twain! 

How  we  have  laughed  with  you!  How  yon  have  laughed 
With  us — and  sometimes  we  have  wept  together. 

For  there  is  every  kind  of  storm  to  weather 
In  Life'*  long  voyage,  every  kind  of  craft 
To  sail  in.  and  each  sailor  can  but  do 
The  last  that  in  him  lies:  *o.  if  he  drown. 

We  still  can  say.  Well,  there  n Man  went  down. 

And  what  we  like  is  thl*.  Mark  Twain,  in  you. 

That  you  were  ever  cheerful  at  the  wheel 
Whether  In  rain  or  sun.  and  no  man  knew 
From  what  you  wrought,  what  sorrow  von  might  feel. 


And  now.  as  on  your  head  these  seventy  years 
Have  whitened,  and  you  wear  the  varied  crown 
Of  Life,  full-gemmed  with  laughter  and  with  tears. 

We  greet  you  and  we  Ideas  you.  May  no  frown 
Of  churlish  fate  have  power  to  haul  down 
TIm*  *tandard  you  have  (lung  upon  the  air 
of  our  America,  and  may  it  there. 

The  symbol  of  manhood  fearless,  free. 

Forever  float  lor  nil  the  world  to  sec  I 

(Signed)  lairiar.  Morgan'  Sim.. 


THE  CHAIRMAN': 

Then-  is  one  here  who  three  year*  ago.  on  an  occasion  of  this 
sort,  had  the  audacity  to  rise  before  a similar  gathering  of  humor- 
ists and  auy  that  he  marked  the  commercial  progress  of  this  age. 
when  thev  had  changed  the  name  of  hi*  paper  from  the  Firrmfitr 
Companion  to  Thr  1'hrinlian  ttn fialrr.  Hut  he  ha*  graciously 
promised  to  refrain  from  such  observation*  thi*  evening.  I am 
emboldened,  therefore,  to  assert  that  you  who  write  hooks  will 
recognize  and  be  glad  to  see  him.  if  for  no  other  mi  son.  because 
when  hi*  voice  was  made  the  pc**imistic  note  was  left  out.  There 
remained,  however,  a plenty  of  the  encouragement  and  hopefulness 
which  can  come  only  from  intelligent  and  sympathetic  criticism. 
I mu  happy  to  present  to  von  Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Maine. 


HAMILTON  \V.  MAHIK  -aid: 

T i*  incredible,  Mr.  Chairman, 
ami  indies  and  gentlemen,  that 
you  should  la*  glad  to  hear 
from  any  one  at  thi*  hour.  I 
want  to  put  an  emphasis  on  the 
word.  A*  I have  heard  these 
charming  contributions  in  prose 
and  verse,  I have  lieen  reminded 
of  that  Saturday  morning  year* 
ago  when  Tom  Sawyer  wa* 
ordered  out  to  whitewash  the 
fence,  and  he  sat  there  hope- 
less. while  the  birds  were  sing- 
ing about  him.  and  then  he  de- 
vised a plan  that  Mark  Twain 

| schemed  to  make  all  other  boys 

I do  his  work;  and  there  they 

1 1*  were  doing  it,  whitewashing  the 

'■  f — r.  fence  all  day.  and  he  went  Tiome 

r ‘ “ at  the  end  of  the  day  with  four 

marbles  and  some  apple*  and 
anme  string  in  hi*  pocket,  everything  in  hi*  |*irfci-t  which  a liny 
will  have,  everything  which  a well-ordered  hoy'*  pocket  naturally 
get*  hold-  of : and  it  lias  occurred  to  me  that  when  Mark  Twain 
wrote  that  be  was  in  a prophetic  mood — he  was  describing  what 


wc  are  doing  to-night.  We  are  offering  ourselves  to  do  hi*  white- 
washing (laughter),  and  he  is  presently  going  home  with  hi* 
jmcket  full  of  compliment*  ami  tributes  of  recognition  of  hi* 
('hri*tian  character  and  good  wi*he*  for  the  future,  and  with 
hi*  heart  full  of  the  affection  which  we  huve  put  there.  Now. 
thr  thing  that  1 have  against  Mark  Twain  i*  the  extraordinary 
length  not  of  hi*  year*,  hut  the  duration  of  bis  acquaintance. 
Shakespeare  knew  a good  many  people,  and  went  back  a long  way 
to  the  beginning  of  hi*  acquaintance.  a*  far  hack  n*  the  early 
days  of  CJrceee  and  the  beginning  of  Egypt:  hut  Mark  Twain  ante- 
date* them  all:  he  begin*  with  our  first  parent*.  He  understood 
and  defined  the  psychological  development  of  the  first,  woman, 
and  he  also  traced  the  growth  of  the  soul  and  heart  of  the  first 
man.  Ho  seem*  to  know  more  about  Adam  and  Eve  than  the 
theologian*,  hut  I want  to  call  hi*  attention  to  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  too  ardent,  for  in  that  historical  episode  there  i*  a third 
|ier*nn  whose  diary  remain*  unrecorded,  and  it  remain*  for  him 
to  write  the  diary  of  the  Devil,  (laughter  and  applause.)  The 
Devil  Mill  walks  abroad  in  the  land,  and  there  huve  been  many 
evidence*  of  late  that  he  i*  walking  faster  and  farther  than  he 
ever  did  before.  And  then  again  he  was  present  In  Kiug  Arthur's 
court,  and  he  bore  himself  tli rough  that  with  all  the  mol  hauteur 
of  an  American  demagogue.  Is  mi  on  the  Mississippi  River  seventy 
years  ago.  It  remind*  me  of  what  hupiicnrd  in  the  l’alace  at 
Amsterdam,  when  a party  of  touri*t*  wa*  being  shown  through 
by  a guide,  who  wa*  explaining  everything  very  volubly,  and  an 
American  farmer  who  happened  to  be  with  the  party  inunediatelv 
ii  licked  up  hi*  ear*  and  said.  “ I*  that  a real  genuine  throne*'* 
The  guide  *nid  it  wa*.  ami  then  the  farmer,  quickly  lifting  up 
the  rope,  covered  with  red  velvet,  a*  i*  customary  in  such  exalted 
place*,  said.  " Well,  if  it  i«.  I am  going  to  sit  ii|*on  it.*'  and  he 
sat  u|M>n  it,  before  anybody  could  -top  him.  And  *o  Mark  Twain 
ha*  in  the  same  way  seated  himself  on  thrones  and  in  presence*. — 
whether  he  wa*  in  doubt  from  the  fact  uf  not  muling  intelligent 
Issiks  on  etiquette  who  ran  way? 

Then  who  will  ever  fail  to  thank  him  for  the  tenderne**  and 
beauty  and  piety  with  which  he  ha*  recalled  the  marvellous  career 
of  that  beautiful  woman.  Jeanne  d’Arr.  You  *ee  the  round  tower 
and  square  in  Rouen  which  are  associated  with  her  tragic  career. 
He  ha«  nude  the  epic  of  the  Mississippi,  and  he  took  the  In- 
nocent* a broad  and  exposed  them  in  all  pri-tinc  purity  to  the 
danger*  and  pitfall*  of  Europe.  Now.  Mr.  Jame*  ha*  shown  the 
American  modified  by  Europe,  but  Mark  Twain  ha*  shown  Eu- 
rope aglia-t  at  America.  (Laughter.!  lie  ha*  had  two  great  piece* 
of  good  fortune,  is- accruing  which  I should  like  t»  expand,  but 
ns  to  which  I must  content  myself  with  simply  Mating  that  he 
bad  the  same  good  fortune  which  Aristophanes  and  Shakespeare 
and  Cervantes  had.  He  was  not  afraid  of  life  when  lie  saw  it. 
lie  thought  in  order  (<>  Is-  great  and  flue  and  real  art  uiiiM  not 
l>e  non-coniprehcnsihlc.  I remember  not  many  year*  ago.  at  tin* 
Author*'  Club,  one  Sew  year'*  night,  when  ii  distinguished  Eng- 
lish author  asked  Mr.  Stockton  what  wa*  the  difference  la-tween 
an  American  joke  and  a foreign  joke,  and  Stockton  said  at  nmt. 
" Well,  for  one  thing,  you  can  under ’-land  an  American  joke.'* 
N’ow.  Mark  Twain  h«*  lam  comprehensible  from  the  start.  There 
wa*  a «ign  in  Venice,  two  year*  ago  last  summer,  which  a in  used 
si  line  of  us  greatly.  It  -aid.  " English  *|s»ken.  American  under- 
stood." I Laughter.  I Mark  Twain  ha*  helped  to  make  American 
understood.  Hr  hn«  never  Ih-cii  afraid  of  the  primitive  man  any 
more  than  Emerson  was.  who  always  loved  the  plain  American: 
and  the  Yankee  not  only  brought  joy  to  Jame*  Russell  Lowell, 
hut.  in  my  judgment,  gave  fmwcll  the  only  chance  he  will  have 
of  being  finally  among  the  Immortals.  Then  he  had  the  great  good 
scti-e  and  good  fortune,  like  Cervantes  and  Aristophanes.  to  treat 
hi*  situations  humorously,  because  if  there  is  anything  that  teMa 
the  condition  of  man.  it  i*  the  i-omlition  of  man  in  the  new  con- 
tinent. living  under  condition*  that  are  *o  unfriendly  to  hi*  real 
spiritual  significance  that  it  must  amuse  thr  gods  themselves. 
Hut  remember,  there  i*  that  Homeric  laughter,  and.  my  friend*. 
Homeric  laughter  come*  only  from  Homeric  men.  You  remember 
thal  all  the  Imy*  envied  llui-klrls-rry  Finn  because  he  did  not  have 
to  go  to  Sunday-school  nr  listen  to  sermon*  or  go  to  bed  at  a 
certain  time  or  Wear  shoe**;  he  lived  a*  hi*  creator  ha*  described 
him.  a gaudy  outcast.  Now.  it  ha*  Im-cii  Hie  good  fortune  of 
Mark  Twain  to  Is-  .i  gaudy  outcast  all  hi*  life,  and  so  he  ha* 
ranked  himself,  in  I In-  opinion  of  the  world,  among  the  four  or 
five  group*  of  religion*  spirits  in  American  I it  era  Inn-.  I Applause.) 
He  has  never  been  afraid  to  make  companionship  with  a real  man 
and  a real  Imv  wlienrvcr  and  wherever  lie  saw  them,  without 
regard  to  manner*  or  speech  or  dress.  They  have  l*-en  a bright 
lot.  those  Imy*  of  hi*,  judged  from  the  conventional  standpoint. — 
a had  lot.  I don't  mean  that  he  ever  really  collect*  them  all 
for  family  prayer*,  but  they  have  *io»id  bv  him  through  thick 
and  thin,  and  if  the  jmpulnr  verdict  ha*  any  twisi*  now.  they  are 
generously  supporting  him.  which  i*  what  all  g*i«j*l  boy*  do  when 
thev  arc 'local  to  their  maker.  He  wa*  a privileged  character. 
The  Creek-  would  have  crowned  him  with  laurel,  and  our  hope 
tor  von  and  our  l*-lief  now  i*  that  with  the  great  reputation 
you  "have  made,  the  laurel  may  bring  you  tin-  absence  which 
make*  for  tiling*  in  the  tumult  of  life,  and  will  bring  that  respect 
which  i*  for  the  soul  of  pence  and  joy  in  the  maturing  of  a man  * 
power  and  the  return  of  hi*  labor.  (Applause.) 


THE  CHAIRMAN:  , , 

Ju*t  a*  Alice  |lrnwn  ami  Edith  Wyatt  unconsciously  apply  their 
art  to  intuitive  psychology,  *o  doe*  she  whom  I am  about  to  I’all 
H[Ktn  blend  in  pliiin-ophy'  the  element*  of  grace  and  tenderness— 
of  Addison  and  tiol.l-mitli.  It  i*  with  peculiar  gratification  that 
I present  to  yon  Mi**  Agnes  Rcpplier. 
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AGNES  RKl'PLIEU  said: 


Ok 


:S  and  Gentlemen,  I dare  say 
you  all  know  what  it  is  to  re- 
nifin la-r  one  or  two  line*  of 
verse;  I am  not  speaking  now 
of  anything  grand  rmiugh  to  lie- 
coma  poetry,  but  limn  that 
linger  always  in  your  memory 
ami  ftive  you  renewed  pleasure 
when  you  retail  them.  Two 
such  limn  I have  at  home  in 
some  verses  written  by  Mr. 
Andrew  lamp  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Clemens's  Jubilee  twenty  years 
ago.  Mr.  I.ang  complains  that 

*•  fie  hears  it  held  with  pnin 
Thu l fifty  years  have  passed 
and  gone 

That  dawns  the  morrow  star 
Which  passed  above  the  wain, 
Mark  Twain." 


Seventy  years  have  gone  now.  He  has  told  us  what  an  infant 
lie  wa*.-— but  seventy  tears  make  a great  difference  in  age  in  the 
love  of  life.  We  are  nil  trying  to  live  as  morally  as  we  can. 
There  is  no  corner  of  England  or  the  I'nited  States  where  Mark 
Twain's  MIN  fails  1o  awn  km  MM  NWOUtb  There  is  not  a re 
mote  book-store  in  Great  Itritnin — «ltd  I have  made  many  a long 
am]  loving  study  of  book  stores — where  I have  not  found  Amer- 
ican literature  represented  by  fa notch  fa  Abroad  and  II  uck-Ubrrry 
Finn,  and  it  *reni*  us  though  our  ignorant  foreigners  are  our  local 
guides,  as  indeed  I have  been  to  a courteous  Englishwoman  who 
thought  I lived  in  a town  not  destitute  of  inhabitants  and  associ- 
ii led  closely  with  English  history — that  i*.  she  did  when  I told 
her — and  then  to  have  her  ask  me  sweetly : " Do  you  have  all 

the  comfort#  of  life  in  Philadelphia?”  A famous  English  artist 
onre  «aid  to  me:  ” Philadelphia, — that  word  has  a familiar  sun  ml 
to  me.  Oh.  I have  seen  it  on  two  of  our  tombstone#  at  Wells." 

Well,  I have  found  one  or  two  names  which  are  open  sesame# 
to  the  foreign  intelligence — Chicago  and  Mark  Twain:  Cliieapi. 
Inin  use  it  gave  a fair,  a village  fair,  and  every  one  likes  to  read  a 
writer  of  merry  tales.  Mark  Twain  east  his  fame  across  the  was. 
W hy.  even  the  very  donkey-boy*  on  the  Nile  asked  me  if  I lived  in 
Chicago.  Ami  the  Arabs  on  the  Pyramids  offered  to  do  for  me  a 
Maik  Twain  act.  and  skip  up  and  down  those  monument*,  as  they 
hud  been  encouraged  by  Mr.  Clemens  in  the  hope,  doubtless,  that 
they  would  break  their  necks,  forty  years  ago.  That  i«  a master- 
piece that  he  has  taught  them.  To  have  one's  name  linked  with 
the  Pyramid*  i*  what  I call  fame;  and  when  to  this  laurel  crown  is 
added  the  loyal  love  of  friends  and  the  gratitude  of  many  a tired 
heart  helped  on  its  way  by  the  words  of  mirthful  comfort,  what 
can  one  wish  for  more?  We  know  that  honest  mirth  cure*  many  a 
care  and  that  a merry  companion  is  the  one  we  love,  and  that  from 
ihc  early  time#  down  to  the  present  there  is  nothing  worth  the 
wear  of  winter  save  laughter  and  the  love  of  friends.  ( Applause. ) 


THE  CHAIRMAN: 

To  induce  half  a million  of  people  to  buy  a book  whose  dominant 
note  is  naturalness  is  an  undoubted  a chi  clement,  hut  to  know 
Nature  herself  is  perhaps  even  ninre  desirable.  The  next  speaker 
(ills  both  requirement*.  Second  only  to  the  master  himself  (point- 
ing at  .John  Burroughs),  there  is  none  who  line  eome  closer  to 
nature  then  he.  1 have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  Mr. 
Irving  Baeheller.  (Applause.) 


IRVING  BACH  El. LEU  said: 

F the  world’s  a stage  in  which  ev- 
ery one  has  a part,  there  are  all 
too  many  of  us  among  the 
supers.  Sometimes  I have  won- 
dered why  Mark  Twain  i*  per- 
in  it  ted  to  hold  the  centre  of  the 
stage  nnd  talk  with  kings  and 
princes,  and  delight  or  dismay 
them  with  fine  wit.  while  onr 
business  is  only  to  laugh  and 
clap  our  hand*  and  do  the  snutll. 
inglorious  errands  of  the  play. 
He  has  no  uncommon  talent  as  a 
player.  Most  any  of  us,  had  We 
hi*  lines,  had  we  his  make-up. 
and  espteially  his  wig.  could 
win  applause.  (Laughter.) 

I knew'  a man  who  saw  the 
stage  liefnre  he  began  (o  play 
n part — when  he  stood  waiting 
in  the  cmwded  wings  for  his  cue. 
I nin  going  to  j-onsider  for  a moment  that  scene  upon  which  he 
enteral.  New  England  and  the  South  were  on  one  side  of  the 
stage;  mi  the  other  was  a new  West,  and  Is-lwwn  them  one  eotild 
see  growing  towns  nnd  cities,  and  ploughs  breaking  the  vir- 
gin prairies,  and  caruvnns  crossing  them  going  West.  The  play, 
*in*<  the  martial  scenes  of  I S 14.  had  grown  dull  ami  wearisome. 
Slowly  It  was  moving  toward  a tragic  climax.  In  one  corner  of 
the  stage  was  a race  in  chains — in  another,  a stern- faced  people 


claiming  to  lie  fr re  and  yet  the  slave#  of  a cruel  and  inveterate 
tyranny.  In  this  bondage  birth  was  a crime,  life  a penalty,  toil 
a cure,  leisure  a peril,  and  earth  a desert,  with  nil  main  roads 
leading  to  the  torrid  /one  of  eternity.  One  learned  first  that  be 
was  to  blame  for  the  sin*  of  Adam,  and  next  that  be  was  more  to 
blame  for  doubting  it.  This  puzzling  situation  destroyed  his  sense 
of  justice,  while  toil  wore  away  his  strength,  and  1**311*  and  pork 
and  pie  fell  upon  his  liver,  f La  lighter. ) He  often  quarrelled 

with  his  neighlsir.  and  his  neighbor,  having  provocation,  if  no 
deeper  trouble,  quarrelled  hack.  A boy  was  punished  by  his  father 
and  set  u|Miii  by  the  devil  and  scared  by  the  minister  and  bled 
l>v  the  doctor  and  deprived  of  youth  hy  discipline.  This  last  Was 
the  greatest  offence  of  ull,  for  n boy  without  boyhood  is  apt  tq 
tic  a man  without  manhood.  Later  hi#  soul  was  mortgaged  to 
Satan,  hi-  land  to  the  rich  man,  hia  body  to  a large  and  increasing 
family.  He  feared  a score  of  enemies,  including  himself.  He 
feared  everything  but  riches,  knowing,  possibly,  hy  some  deep  and 
truthful  intuition,  that  the  needle’*  eye  would  lie  broad  enough 
for  liim.  Those  day*  religion  was  a bit  like  modern  life-insur- 
ance— the  elect  increased  their  salaries  while  the  general  policy- 
holder had  only  a dwindling  hope.  (Laughter.)  The  devil  sat 
in  the  House  of  Mirth  and  corrupted  the  legislature.  (Laughter.) 
But,  thank  God,  while  we  may  call  it  life-insurance  for  the  policy* 
holder,  it  has  proved  to  he  death-insurance  for  the  devil  and  lii* 
friends.  ( lai tighter. ) Therein  the  analogy  still  holds.  In  time 
the  people  rose  against  tlu-ir  oppressors.  A#  we  see  the  play  in 
our  memories  we  do  not  wonder  that  *urli  a situation  of  in- 
justice and  dispair  must  have  its  end.  The  great  *cenc-»hifter  had 
begun  to  change  the  map  of  the  infinitude*.  It  would  almost  seem 
a*  if  he  were  moving  the  old  hell  out  of  the  future  toward  the 
|«tst — that  ample  storeroom  of  worn-out  properties — and  a*  if. 
then,  it  were  passing  the  present.  It  may  1m-  he  thought  it  hail 
served  it*  purpose  and  was  occupying  too  much  mom.  The  )s>n- 
derous  thing  seemed  to  have  stuck  in  the  centre  of  the  stage,  mid 
the  devil  and  hi*  allies  were  doing  their  best  to  hold  it  down. 
Many  of  the  su|M-r*  la-gun  to  smile.  It  may  he  they  were  the  least 
hit  amused — it  may  I*-  they  were  a little  weary  and  longing  for 
more  chcrrfiil  seem  *.  Be  that  a»  it  may.  the  manager  had  already 
found  his  great  comedian. 

In  the  next  act  we  see  the  sqps  of  the  Purituns  leave  their 
gloomy  home  and  join  the  many  caravans  that  are  going  West. 
We  see  them  delve  ami  buihl;  we  see  them  forget  their  kinship 
to  the  worm:  we  sec  them  find  gold  and  something  la-tier — happi- 
ness- - for  ii  i*  a fact  that  real  American  happiness  was  first  dis- 
covered in  (la*  West.  In  the  open  air  and  the  frolic  of  the  camp 
they  enjoyed  the  U-latcd.  cureless  boyhood  of  n man.  For  bel- 
ter or  worse  they  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  devil’s  tyranny  and 
declared  themselves  free  and  independent.  It  was  a time  of 
great  discoveries,  and  the  greatest  was  this:  on  the  lonely  plain 
and  mountain  they  discovered  God  in  their  own  hearts,  and  He 
*p»4cc  to  tlo-m  with  a Singular  and  loving  authority.  Then  and 
there  an  historic  thing  happened  -every  man  became  hi*  own 
preacher.  If  the  sermon  were  not  so  he  didn't  have  to  believe  it. 
We  mi-  men  learning  that,  instead  of  being  to  blame  for  Adam's 
uin.  Adam  was  at  In  at  partly  to  blame  for  theirs:  that  toil  is  not 
a curse,  hut  a blessing;  that  every -day  religion  is  seven  times  more 
important  than  Sunday  religion:  that  fear  makes  a coward  of  a 
man.  "God  hate*  n coward"  became  one  of  their  maxim*. 

Suddenly  a wave  of  laughter  sweeps  over  the  stage  from  the 
far  left.  A voung  man  has  come  in  view,  and  is  telling  a story. 
The  Maddened  spirit  of  the  crowd  find*  relief  and  joy  in  it.  They 
call  him  to  the  centre  of  the  stage,  und  there  he  ha*  remained, 
shooting  folly  n*  it  flew,  and  filling  all  heart*  with  the  immeas- 
urable bounty  of  hi*  own.  The  crowd  began  to  hustle  Satan 
towards  the  wings,  lie  voluntarily  gave  them  the  considerable 
benefit  of  half  hi*  salary  for  two  weeks  and  then  resigned.  Our 
comedian  scattered  the  bread  of  happiness,  nnd  dark  shadows  grow 
leas  in  the  light  of  hi*  good  cheer.  Many  kept  lip  their  policies 
in  the  oh!  insurance  company,  and  rend  Mark  Twain  for  consola- 
tion. and  wisdom  came  with  humor  and  courage  with  cheerful- 
ness Now  who  has  not  di*<-nvcred  the  moral  of  the  great  play 
that  heaven  may  he  extended  no  ns  to  fill  the  future  and  the  pres- 
ent and  leave  no  room  for  hell  save  in  the  past? 

Mark  Twain,  exorriser  of  demons,  lender  in  the  conquest  of  the 
great  upper  world  of  fancy,  discoverer  of  eternal  youth — when  I 
think  of  you  and  of  that  you  have  done  1 am  reminded  of  two 
lines  from  1’imlar: 

” The  divinity  that  dwelleth  in  these  thing*  groweth  not  old. 

Nor  can  oblivion  drown  them  in  sleep.” 

(Applause.) 


THE  CHAIRMAN: 

Knowing  that  we  were  to  have  representative*  of  the  Scotland 
nnd  the  Southland.  I felt  the  propriety  of  seeking  one  from  the 
Westland,  and  instinctively  asked,  fan  any  good  conic  out  of 
Chicago?  My  first  thought  was  of  George  Ade.  but  he  has  be- 
come so  shy  since  he  became  wealthy  hy  writing  sophomnrie  plays 
that  it  1*  difficult  to  reach  him.  if  he  sec*  you  first.  Then  there 
was  Peter  Dunne,  hut  he  thoughtlessly  throttled  hi*  oppor- 
tunity hy  asking  me  what  right  I had  to  lie  in  a literary  gather- 
ing anyway.  1 was  too  courteous  to  make  the  stinging  retort  that, 
whatever  my  sin*,  my  sole  inspiration  had  not  beep  found  in  a 
saloon,  and  passed  on  to  one  horn  into  the  world  under  reason- 
ably favorable  auspice*,  and  designed  hy  a fond  parent  to  achieve 
distinction  as  a pugilist,  or  if  not  a*  n pugilist  at  least  as  a foot- 
bull  player,  but  whose  physical  growth  did  nut  keep  with  his  in- 
tellectual capacity.  I present  to  yon.  with  great  pleasure,  Mr. 
Rex  E.  Reach  (Applause.) 
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RRX  E.  BEACH  mid: 

TOASTMASTER,  Indies.  ami 
Gentlemen : Tliin  is  a remark- 

a Mr  occasion  fur  me  on  more 
(him  nnr  account.  In  part,  be- 
iiuw  it  i*  the  first  literary 
Imnquct  I ever  attended  whirr 
1 did  not  hare  to  look  up  the 
- \vna  n*  on  mm  of  the  Miok*  written  hy 

lag  the  guest  of  honor.  I hiul 

r xV'flA  W planned  a speech  for  this  even* 

/ ~~  M ' \ \ W\  inR  showiiy;  to  Mr.  Clemens  the 

( jv  YY  jmkl  remarkable  improvement  and 

\ JLi  VN*  / BlY  refinement  which  has  occur  rid 

I * a in  American  humor  since  the 

T v / 1 ■Bjlil'f  1-V . d«v  in  wliieli  he  wrote  Tom 

\ / fmj*'  —1  Jp tiL/'*  Srnrinr  and  iHnorrttt*  Abroad, 

'%J  v,  hot  I will  in-  unable  to  deliver 

it,  because  tile  man  who  was  to 
bring  the  *la|»*tick*  and  the 
Madder  has  not  yet  arrived. 

I oner  tried  this  modern 
American  ten.  twent*.  thirt', 
Keith  circuit  brand  humor  at  a 
bohemian  dinner  in  South  Bend. 
I had  n large  assortment  of 
near  jokes  of  my  own  making,  and  arrunpi-d  for  the  gentleman 
who  sat  next  to  me  to  rise  up  and  swat  me  in  the  jowl  with  a 
folded  newspaper  at  the  end  of  each  one.  I hud  just  finished  ex- 
plaining M Why  the  chicken  crossed — ” which  I consider  one  of  my 
iiest  jokes — pci  Imps  some  of  you  have  never  heard  It T — when  lie 
found  that  ne  hud  forgotten  his  newspaper.  Therefore,  he  laid 
violent  hands  upon  the  only  thing  convenient,  which  happened  to 
be  a loaf  of  French  bread,  hard-baked,  and  with  a hark  as  thick 
as  the  shell  of  a lobster.  I never  suspiciom-d  until  some  time  the 
next  day  that  Ibis  man  lield  the  highest  batting  averuge  of  any 
man  on  the  South  Bend  Basclinll  team. 

l’erhaps  the  |M'nisal  at  an  enrlv  age  of  Mr.  Clemens’s  ft Unujhiug 
II  had  much  to  do  with  my  inclination  to  see  the  West — that  is. 
the  West  of  his  and  Bret  Harte's  day.  At  any  rate,  I went  in 
search  of  it,  but  it  liad  moved.  In  my  quest  of  the  frontirr  I bil- 
lowed it  on  and  on,  up  into  the  arctic*.  where  it  had  paused  long 
enough  for  me  In  tail'll  up.  It  was  the  same  frontier  of  Buck 
Fnnshawc  and  llunk  Monk,  only  now  it  hud  chilblains,  and,  in 
place  of  a stage- couch,  llunk  drove  a dog  team.  Its  heart  was  as 
warm  and  its  humor  as  keen,  however. 

I shall  not  forget  the  first  mining -camp  I struck.  It  consisted 
of  aliout  1500  souls— and  nineteen  saloon  keepers.  Outside  of  these 
nineteen  well -to-do  people,  the  rest  were  broke,  and  comprised  the 
lloating  population,  «o  called  because  alcohol  is  lighter  than  water. 
It  was  not  a Iwd  camp,  however,  ou  the  whole — one  got  two  drinks 
foi  $1,  and  the  bartender  supplied  a horse-blanket  to  throw  ii 
fit  on. 

One  day  a stranger  approached  me  with  an  air  of  great 
mystery  and  said: 

“ Young  fellow,  1 lieu  wutehin*  you,  an’  I like  your  style.  You’re 
a hustler.” 

There  is  no  greater  compliment  that  can  lx*  paid  to  a man  in 
Alaska  than  to  say  that  he  is  a hustler,  and,  inasmuch  us  1 had 
never  garni  at  close  range  into  the  disgusting  visage  of  hard  work 
at  that  time,  I was  pit-used. 

" I am  organizin'  n secret  expedition,  and  I 
man  to  fill  out  the  number.  You’re  on.” 

” What's  the  layout?”  said  I, 

“ Well,  I'm  takin’  a few  of  the  best  men  I c 
to  bring  down  a raft  of  saw-logs.  1 can't  * 
every  man  in  camp  will  want  to  go  along,  and  I 
too  much  now.  only  you  iook  like  n man  who  < 

•but." 

I assured  him  that  1 was  the  human  hunting-easi'  watch,  ami 
never  opened  my  face  until  I was  pressed.  Then  I asked  him 
what  wages  he  |«id. 

“ Five  dollars  a day  and  Mm  id."  said  lie. 

“ I won't  go  for  less  than  ten.”  said  I ; ” five  dollars  is  too 
small,”  whereupon  we  argued,  and  after  considerable  haggling, 
finally  compromised  on  five  dollar*  a day  and  board. 

So  otic  rainy  night  I took  my  roll  of  blanket*  and  crept  onto  a 
river  steamer,  thankful  for  the  honor  confer  nil  upon  ihip  mi  young. 

Now  in  thi*  desperate  hand  then-  were  the  Im>-».  whom  I now 
entitle  a humorist,  six  tall,  unkempt  Oregon  woodsmen  skulking  be- 
hind heavy  growths  of  whiskers,  also  three  young  men  of  about  my 
own  age  and  inexperience,  (if  these  latter  one  was  an  ex-football 
hero  with  leg*  like  iron  pillar*,  another  hud  captained  a Yah* 
crew,  and  did  not  know  how  strong  he  really  was.  while  the  third 
hud  even  a smaller  cranial  development  than  any  of  us.  which  I 
now  ronsidi-r  truly  remarkable.  He  wa*  a monster,  physically^ 
however,  so  large  that  if  he  ever  sto«*l  still  on  u *tr«-c!  comer  a 
policeman  would  tap  him  on  the  shoulder  and  say.  ” No  group.*, 
please."  lie  hail  the  bleep*  of  ii  blacksmith,  mid  vvu*  named 
Fagan — not  the  Fagan  who  afterward*  owned  foWiVri  Unpuzim. 

I asked  him  what  Iiii  sines*  hi-  had  U-en  engaged  in  before  coming 
north  and  he  said, 

” ItuMier.” 

• Indeed  ” said  I : “ I'eru  or  Brazil?" 

“ Neither,"  said  be;  “Turkish  lnilh.” 

That  is  where  he  got  hi*  muscular  dev 
it  too.  heennse.  instead  of  ls-ing  sent  into 
slash  our  way  through  the  stately  I intis- 
st.s-1  and  ebisliiug  tree  trunks,  vu-  were 
tusk. 


1 want  jest  one  more 


i find  up  the  river, 
_•  no  more,  nr  else 
I tigger  I've  told  you 
an  keep  his  mouth 


elnpinmt.  ami  lie  needed 
• tin-  fon'st  to  sing  ami 
i the  iimsie  of  ringing 
ssigiud  to  a shameful 


We  had  no  sooner  pitched  our  camp  in  the  heart  of  the  wilder- 
ness and  many  miles  up  a strange  river,  than  this  comedian  Isis* 
of  our*  sent  the  six  Oregonian  woodsmen  out  into  the  forest 
with  their  axe*,  and  for  us  clean-shaven,  intellectual  youths  he 
unpacked  four  strange,  unmannerly,  mid  clanking  tools,  the  like 
of  which  we  had  never  seen  la-fore.  He  called  them  peaveys,  or 
cant-hooks,  ami  said  that  although  they  might  seem  awkwurd 
at  first,  in  a week  we  would  lie  able  to  eat  soup  with  them.  Then 
he  told  us  what  to  do.  It  was  work  which  in  the  early  days 
had  been  performed  bv  ox  trams,  but  in  later  years  had  been  done 
by  donkey-engines  and  steel  cables,  it  consisted  of  seizing  logs 
as  they  were  felled  with  our  cant-hook*,  currying  them  to  the 
river  Mink,  ami  dropping  them  in.  Now  these  fogs  weighed  thou- 
sands of  tons  apiece,  and  grew  at  immense  distances  Mick  from 
the  river.  Dense  cloud*  of  mosquitoes  feasted  luxuriously  on  our 
white  meat,  while,  added  to  our  other  troubles.  We  were  so  far 
north  that  we  constantly  tripped  and  stumbled  over  the  arctic 
circle. 

Inasmuch  ii*  this  sport  had  never  been  included  in  any  col- 
lege curriculum— Kagan  assured  us  that  it  did  not  even  appear 
on  the  Bryant  ft  Stratton  hill  of  fare — we  mutinied,  hut  the  conk 
cut  otT  our  rations,  so  that  we  wen-  forced  to  browse  on  willow 
buds  and  wild  lierrbw.  We  i-ould  not  run  awav.  because  we  were 
hundreds  of  miles  out  iti  the  wilderness  mid  had  no  rowboat. 
So  we  staved,  mid  lifted  and  grunted  and  strained  until  our 
eye*  hung  out  like  loose  overcoat  button*.  Gradually  our  atavism 
l>ecame  complete.  \Ye  reverted  to  Must*  of  burden,  chewing  our 
cuds,  flapping  our  ears  at  the  insects,  and  sleeping  standing  up. 
The  la»*s  put  a la-||  on  Fagan,  and  We  followed  him  patiently 
to  and  fro  through  the  forest,  until  we  had  fondled  every  heavy 
piece  of  tiiuM-r  which  grew  in  that  whole  valley.  Then  he  laid 
us  onto  the  raft,  bedded  us  down,  and  took  us  hark  to  camp. 

After  that  experience  1 felt  that  I had  been  cast  for  gentler 
and  nobler  things,  no  1 adopted  journalism.  In  other  words,  I 
reverted  to  tvpe. 

It  came  niiout  in  till*  way:  One  day  T inadvertently  strolled 
into  a *4i loon — accent  on  the  Inadvertently-— and  noticed  behind 
the  bar  a typewriter.  It  was  the  only  typewriter  in  Alaska  at 
that  time,  and  the  owner  used  it  for  a cash  register.  I borrowed 
it  and  stalled  a newspaper;  used  to  manifold  ten  cxipie*  at  a 
time,  and  sell  them  for  *1  apiece. 

Mr.  Clemens  state*  in  his  Journalism  in  Tmncstirc  that  he  went 
South  for  hi*  health.  I came  North  with  mine,  and.  inasmuch 
aa  the  profession  curried  no  heaven-born  message  for  me,  I pro- 
ceeded to  insulate  the  residents  from  their  money  in  every  way 
(HMsilde,  and  was  succeeding  fairly  well  when  forced  to  close  out 
my  business,  owing  to  a mistaken  sense  of  humor.  That  is,  I 
made  the  mistake  of  attributing  n sense  of  humor  to  a man 
who  didn't  possess  it.  He  was  a thin  little  bartender,  hollow- 
chested,  with  the  cough  of  a switch-engine  on  a frosty  morning, 
and  legs  like  a piece  of  Chippendale  furniture.  I printed  a 
highly  imaginative  story  to  the  effect  that  a Swede  had  entered 
bis  plan*  one  day  and  called  for  a drink  of  warm  water  and 
good  alcohol.  Hr  got  it.  went  away,  and  died.  Upon  l*-ing 
questioned  concerning  this,  the  burtender  remarked  with  great 
astonishment : 

“Well.  now.  ain't  that  too  bud!  I thought  he  said  'warm 
water  and  wood  alcohol.’  ” 

A*  I say.  the  man  was  unbalanced.  He  had  no  sense  of  humor, 
ami  tbn  joke  went  past  him  like  a train  past  ii  tramp.  The 
next  day  he  crept  up  to  my  cabin,  all  out  of  breath  and  coughing 
considerably;  then,  after  lie  bad  raised  up.  he  began  to  reason 
with  me.  As  I recall  It  now,  he  used  a pick-handle,  but  I am 
not  positive,  because  mv  memory  is  blurred  and  indistinct,  and  I 
have  only  one  dear-cut  and  vivid  recollection,  which  is  of  wit- 
nessing a marvellous  display  of  Northern  Lights  in  the  daytime, 
which  i*  considered  -»  remarkable  phenomenon  even  in  that 
latitude. 

After  ‘he  had  gone  I tottered  forth,  and  changed  a few  letter* 
in  the  motto  wliieh  had  stood  so  Mddlv  over  the  door  to  the 
printing-office.  When  1 came  in.  instead  of  reading  “ Honest, 
Tried,  and  Tine,”  it  said.  ” Honest,  Tired,  and  Through.” 

THE  CHAIRMAN: 

The  East  Side,  the  South  Side,  and  the  North  Side  have  spoken. 
Now  we  have  the  many-sided  mail — one  who  can  speak  as  a nov- 
elist, an  artist,  an  engineer,  or  a i-arpentcr — and  equally  well  in 
either  eii*e.  I inn  sure  yon  will  lie  very  glad  to  hear  from  Mr. 
llopkin*on  Smith.  (Applause.) 

11OPKINS0N  SMITH  mid: 

!.  CHAIRMAN  and  Ladies  ami 
(rent U-nn-n : I have  listened  with 
very  great  pleasure  tonight  to 
a great  many  speeches  that  have 
U-rn  made  on  this  floor.  1 have 
heard  an  honorable  professor 
from  Columbia  speak  of  Mark 
Twain  as  the  man  who  used  the 
l*-*t  English  language  of  any  of 
uni-  men  who  write:  I have 
heard  Mr.  Gilder  speak  of  him 
»*  in  hi*  manhood,  Mr.  Car- 
negie indulging  in  that  sumo 
line  of  talk.  All  men  love  the 
man.  A miniM-r  of  our  people 
here  have  indulged  in  the  fait 
that  he  i*  the  greatest  humorist 
living.  Now.  do  you  know  that 
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Murk  Twain  him  never  struck  me  as  being  it  humorist,  i lot  tighter.  I 
There  is  something  infinitely  greater  than  making  you  laugh,  ami 
that  is,  if  you  will  permit  me,  making  you  shed  tears.  | remem- 
ber the  day.  a grrnt  many  yen  is  ago.  wln-n  the  lir*t  thing  l ever 
read  of  Mark's  came  on  those  lines;  1 have  no  doubt  he  has  for 
gotten  it;  I don't  know  that  he  has  ever  thought  sufficient  of  it 
tu  put  it  in  his  published  works;  if  it  is  there.  1 dun't  remember 
having  seen  it.  Hut  just  us  Charles  Dickens  will  live  in  the  his- 
tory of  tin*  world  and  the  hearts  of  the  people  ln.-e.auae  of  Little 
Nell,  been  mu’  of  tire  sorrow*  of  I'rggoty,  and  others  of  that  char- 
After,  so  will  Mark  Twain  live  in  all  the  things  he  haw  written. 
It  is  late,  ami  most  of  you  want  to  go  home.  Imt  i am  going  to 
tell  you  a story  which  an  old  colored  woman  told  him,  and  which 
he.  In  hi*  inimitable  way,  has  told  me.  This  old  woman  lived 
in  New  {Liven,  and  came  in  every  day,  In  the  morning,  and  Mark 
said  to  her  one  duy:  " Aunt  Rachel.  have  you  ever  bail  any  trou- 
ble?” And  she  said;  “ Mar*e  Clem,  have  I ever  had  any  trouble? 
Now.  I going  to  tell  you.  Now.  Marse  Clem.  1 was  Itont  in  Mary- 
land. and  my  old  mammy  and  I used  to  have  plenty  of  trouble, 
and  I just  glowed  up  with  the  hens  and  the  chickens;  and  l had 
my  own  little  tecney  llenery,  ami  he  fell  down  once  ami  had  a great 
sear  on  his  wrist.  Well,  just  ‘fore  the  war  I was  down  with  my 
nutaaa.  that  was  in  North  Carolina,  and  along  came  the  time  when 
they  sell  nil  the  animal*  on  the  place  and  all  the  niggers  on  tb«- 
pilin',  and  they  knocked  us  all  down  in  Richmond;  they  sold 
my  old  man  and  they  sold  my  Matin  and  then  they  sell  my  little 
Henery;  hut  when  they  came  to  mV  little  llenery  I »uy  to  the  man. 
’ (Jo  'way,'  and  I heal  him  over  thr  head  with  a chain.  Fourteen 
years  ago.  Marse  Clem,  and  from  that  time  to  this  I never  seen 
my  little  Henery,  and  when  the  war  broke  out  rveryliody  went  away 
and  left  us  on  the  place:  and  then  the  t'nion  soldiers  came  in.  and 
1 wn*  in  that  old  kitchen  garden,  where  you  was.  Marse  Clem, 
mid  then  one  day  down  come  the  colonel,  and  I had  heard  about 
it.  and  I went  up  to  him  and  I said  to  him:  ‘ I want  to  tell  you, 
ho**,’  I says.  * I had  a little  hoy  oner.'  and  I tide  him  about 
that,  and  he  says.  ‘ How  long  ago  is  that  fact  ?'  I says,  ‘ Four- 
teen years,’  and  hr  snvs,  ‘Why,  he  wouldn't  be  little  any  more,’ 
I *uid,  ‘I  didn't  'member  that.'  Pretty  soon  after  that  I had  a 
boiling  in  the  kitchen,  and  they  came  in  with  a nigger  man. 
You  know  I could  never  get  along  with  niggers  that  Mow  on  a 
horn,  and  this  fellow  hud  a horn,  a black  fellow,  and  I said.  ’Get 
‘way.  rubbish;  don’  wan’  you.'  That  young  man  stopped,  and  I 
said.  ‘ 1 wan’  you  to  understand  I don't  want  my  place  filled  with 
tramp*;  I want  them  for  blur  hen  chickens':  and  i see  that  young 
man  stop  and  he  told  them  to  tell  the  colonel.  He  went  back  till 
morning.  Well,  I was  getting  breakfast  when  a black  face  bent 
over  mine  ami  my  hand  liegau  to  tremble,  and  I say,  * Hoy,  if  you 
ain't  my  llenery  what  are  you  doing  with  that  scar  on  your 
wrist  ?’  The  Lord  be  praised,  Marse  Clem,  I got  my  own  again.” 
t Applause. ) 

THE  CII A1  KM  AN: 

I was  unable  to  find  in  Mr.  Gilder's  dictionary  a word  in 
which  poetical  piquancy  and  |MTvrr*enraa  ure  satisfactorily  blend- 
ed. So  I go  straight  to  the  point  and  express  my  gratification  m 
being  able  to  present  to  you  Miss  Carolyn  Wells.  ( Applause. ) 

CAROLYN  WKLU5  said: 

I'  jHiein  is  divided  into  three 
canto*.  The  first  ranto  i»  as 
follows : 

Firnt  Canlo 

RHYMES  WRITTEN”  II’ON 
THE  OCCASION  OF  MARK 
T WAIN’S  1>A  SHI  NO  HIS 
SEVENTI KTM  SM ILKHTOX  K. 

The  real  origin  of  Mr.  Clem- 
en*'* pseudonym  of  **  Mark 
Twain. 

Humor  ami  Wit  aimed  their 
shaft*  in  the  dark  ; 

With  this  result— 

The  Twain  hit  the  Murk. 

Canlo 

GREETING  TO  MARK  TWAIN  FROM  HIS  CONTEMPORARY 
lit  Molt  I NTH 

Your  humor's  a searchlight. 

Ours  but  a *|*nrk : 

They  call  »*  humorist* — 

God  save  the  Mark! 

Third  firafu 

To-night  our  shaft*  of  wit  flv  wide. 

Yef  wrr  admit  it — 

To-night  we'd  rather  hr  Isolde 
The  Mark  than  hit  it! 

A TOAST 

TO  MR.  CLEMENS  AND  COLONEL  HARVEY 
A Health  to  the  Twuin.  ( Applause.) 

THE  CHAIRMAN: 

The  last  ever  should  hr  and.  I doubt  not,  to-night  Is,  the  best. 
He  is  one  whom  I heard  described  hy  one  entirely  euiii|M'trnt  to 


make  the  description,  recently  at  a dinner  given  in  his  honor, 
a*  the  peiiHiuidcation  of  sane  idealism ; but  I shall  not  describe 
him  in  that  way — again.  It  serves  my  purjiow  better  this  evening 
to  present  to  you  "the  other  wise  man."  Doctor  Henry  Van  Dyke. 
< Applause. ) 

DR.  VAN  DYKE  said: 

A FAIRY-TALE  FUR  MARK  TWAIN'S  lil  NTH  DAY 

I 

OMK  threescore  years  and  ten 

A Prime  was  horn  in  Florida, 
Mo.: 

And  though  he  came  incm/ai/o. 
With  just  the  iixiiul  yells  of 

The  watchful  fairies  seemed  to 
know 

Precisely  what  the  row 
meant. 

For  when  he  wus  hut  five  da v* 
old 

(December  fifth,  us  I've  been 
told). 

They  lettered  through  the 
snow-drift*  cold. 

Viol  came  around  his  crib  to 
hold 

A council  of  endowment. 


II 

“I  give  him  Wit.”  the  Eldest  *aid: 

And  *too](rd  above  the  little  bed 
To  touch  hi*  forehead  round  and  red. 

” Within  thin  liald.  unfurnished  brad. 
Where  wild,  luxuriant  lock*  shall  spread 
And  thoit  in  years  hereafter. 

I kindle  now  the  lively  spark 
That  still  shall  Hash  by  flay  and  dark. 
And  wheresoe'er  he  goes  shall  mark 
llis  way  with  light  and  biughtei.” 


Ill 

The  fairies  laughed  to  think  nf  it.— 

That  such  a round  and  wrinkled  hit 
Of  flesh  should  be  endowed  w ith  Wit  I 
Hut  something  serious  seemed  to  hit 
The  mind  of  one,  a*  if  a tit 
Of  fear  had  none  upon  her. 

“ I give  him  Truth."  she  quickly  tried. — 
“That  laughter  may  not  lead  aside 
To  ways  where  scorn  and  falsehood  hide, — 
I give  him  Truth  and  Honor!” 


IV 

" I give  him  Love.”  exclaimed  the  third: 
And  as  ahe  breathed  the  mystic  word, 

I know  not  if  the  Imby  heard. 

But  softly  in  hi*  sleep  hr  stirred. 

And  twittered  like  a little  bird. 

And  stretched  his  hands  above  him. 
The  fairy's  gift  was  sealed  and  signed 
With  kisses  twain,  the  derd  to  bind: 
“A  heart  of  love  to  human  kind. 

And  human  kind  to  love  him!” 


V 

“Now  stay  your  giving!"  cried  the  Queen. 
“These  gift*  arc  passing  rich.  I ween; 

Ami  if  rc|K>rtcr*  should  tic  mean 
Enough  to  spy  upon  this  <rciir 
Twoiild  make  all  other  Inbin  green 
With  envy  at  the  rumor 
Yet  aim*  I love  this  child  forsooth 
I'll  mix  your  gift*,  lave.  Wit.  and  Truth, 
With  Spirit*  of  Immortal  Youth. 

And  call  tin  mixture  Humor!” 


The  fnirie*  vanished  with  their  glittering  train: 

But  here’ll  the  Prince  with  all  their  gift*:  Murk  7V«in. 

(Great  applause,  i 

THE  CHAIRMAN: 

And  so  wc  reach  the  end  of  the  evening.  There  is  but  a word  to 
add.  The  marvellous  wit.  the  limit le**  imagination,  the  undying 
courage  of  intellect,  have  commanded  our  recognition,  ami  we  have 
paid  glad  homage  to  Mark  Twain.  But  to  many  of  u*  it  is 
th«'  gentle  heart,  the  sublime  spirit  of  this  man  that  wins  our 
reverence.  So,  I'uuillv.  I a*k  you  all,  his  frh-iul*.  to  riae  and  pledge 
the  long  life  and  complete  nuppinc**,  lure  and  hereafter,  of 
Samuel  L.  Clemens. 
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(Short  Stories  of  Cotta  Rica  by  RICARDO  FERNANDEZ  GUARDlAi 
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We  append  the  following  nummary  from  a recent  review- one  of  many — 
which  presents  the  subject  lucidly: 

" Roughly  translated.  1 Cumto*  Iko*  means  Cotta  Rica  stones.  And 
these  deUghtfullv  intimutc  *tudi«  of  life  in  the  little  Central  Amcrnan  rr 
public  have  been  verv  smoothly  translated  by  Gray  Cascmrnt,  affording, 
with  the  appreciative"  and  scholarly  introduction  by  the  translator,  a o>n- 
vincing  gtinti.se  of  the  life  and  people  in  Coat*  Rica,  that  cuuld  be  gumed  in 
no  other  or  Utter  wav  than  actual  lirst-hand  knowleslge  thn-ugh  travel  and 
aniuainUn.s-.  . . . The  book  i*  well  worth  reading  if  only  to  get  a notion  of 
the  well -defme> I Latin- American  literature  from  one  of  it»  l-csl  exponents 
— certainly  the  foremost  figure  in  Cmtral  American  Ulles-lctlres. 
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"At  the  foot  of  Pikes  Peak." 

COLORADO 

SPRINGS. 

Like  a child  at  play,  Colorado  Springs 
sits  basking  in  the  sunshine  at  the  foot 
of  Pikes  Peak,  amid  the  most  enjoyable 
surroundings.  No  location  could  be  more 
delightful.  This  region  is  best  reached 
from  the  East  by  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

and  their  connections,  with  but  one  change 
of  cars  from  New  York  or  Boston. 

For  particulars  inquire  of  any  New 
York  Central  ticket  agent. 

A copy  of  •*  America's  Winter  Reports"  will  be  sent 
free  on  receipt  of  a two-cent  sump  by  George  II.  Daniels, 
Manager,  General  Advertising  Department.  New  York  Cen- 
tral Lines,  Room  333,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 


By  JAMES  DOUGLAS,  LL.D. 

OLD  FRAHCEintheREW  WORLD 

Quebec  in  the  17th  Century! 

O.  U to.  liuckrom.tilraJuUy  I //mini  Ini 
ll  50  l»et  1 Postage  SIC) 

In  11  review  of  great  length  the 
New  York  tribune  «ud:  "The  work 
U 11  valuable  addition  to  the  in- 
. rearing  literature  of  Canadian 
history  ; and  the  Manitoba  Frtc 
/VrjLf.'ina  four-column  critique.  c«»n- 

1 hides  as  follows : " * Old  Promt* ' will 
be  invaluable  to  those  who  wish  to 
study  in  the  formative  period  the 
jicople  who  now  form  one-third  of 
the  population  of  the  Dominion." 

A Book  Without  in  Un  favor  Me 
Notice. 

This  full  and  comprehensive 
\ olume  bv  Dr.  Douglas,  on  the  early 
history  of  tanaria.  is  really  an  epitome 
of  all’ that  is  interesting  in  North 
American Tiistoty  during  the  period 
covered,  TV  anal  chapters,  deal- 
ing with  the  Hudson  Hay  Company, 
Colonization  Companies  Past  and 
I'rr-scnt,  and  the  portions  devoted 
to  Indians  and  Ardueolngy.  are  of 
tin  highest  importance.  The  index 
is  admirable. 
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"Art  engrossing  lale  of  conflict  between 
love  anil  a ruling  passion." — N.  Y.  Herald. 
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A fascinating  heroine 
of  a type  new  to  fiction 

By 

Katherine 

Cecil 

Thurston 


'T'  H E story  of 
* an  amiable  and 
singular  child  and 
her  unusual  quest 
for  affection — a 
book  which  will 
prove  a revela- 
tion to  all  men 
and  women.  It 
is  altogether  a 
new  thing  in  fiction,  and  is  rapidly  achieving 
wide  popularity.  The  illustrations,  by  Elizabeth 
Shippcn  Green,  make  the  volume  unusually  at- 
tractive. 
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COMMENT 

Wit  diwuts  elsewliem  the  Prwidcnt’s  foreign  policy  u*  it 
wan  outlined  in  his  mutual  message.  It  wa»  not  to  be  cx- 
|MH.,teil  t hatt  Senators  ami  Representatives,  although  they  are 
generally  believed  to  have  tiiude  up  their  minds  to  give  Mr. 
Rimmkvkit  his  wav  to  a considerable  extent  an  regards  guv- 
erument  rate-making  for  railways,  would  consent  entirely  to 
efface  themselves.  They  have  evidently  decided  to  assert  their 
indeitendonce  in  criticising  the  Executive's  interpretation  of 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  the  management  of  the  Panama  Canal 
enterprise  by  his  appointees,  and  the  recommendation  in  his 
message  that  Congress  should  carefully  consider  whether  the 
power  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  cannot  constitutionally 
be  extended  to  cover  interstate  transactions  in  insurance. 
With  reference  to  these  three  matters,  the  Chief  Magistrate 
has  been  already  under  lire  iu  the  Federal  legislature.  In  the 
Senate,  on  December  15,  Mr.  Tillman,  who  is  as  deeply  com- 
mitted as  any  Democratic  Senator  to  the  support  of  the 
PresidentV  rate-making  programme,  commented  severely  on 
the  Santo  Domingo  situation,  and  arraigned  the  Canal  Com- 
mission for  extravagance.  The  Senator  cordially  acknowl- 
edged that  the  President  is  a brilliant,  able,  und  patriotic 
man,  but  he  went  on  to  declare  that  whenever  anything  huje 
|5rn>  to  get  in  front  of  Mr.  RinweyKLT’h  purposes  he  tramples 
ruthlessly  ujkjii  the  laws  to  do  his  own  sweet  will.  Some  of  us 
Americans,  he  said,  wanted  the  Panama  ('mini  pmji*et  ear- 
rii-d  out  in  a ilceent  way.  Others  wanted  it  put  through 
whether  the  way  was  decent  and  hottest  or  not.  In  Mr.  Till- 
man's opinion,  the  despatch  of  our  war-ships  to  Panama  to 
uphold  a rebellion  organized  overnight,  and  with  the  help 
of  insurgents,  to  take  from  Colombia  by  force  the  territory 
needed  for  the  canal  was  tantamount  to  an  act  of  war.  By 
that  proceeding,  1m*  insists  that  Mr.  Hoohkvclt  trampled  un- 
der his  la-el  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  consolidated  in 
his  own  penton  the  executive  mid  legislative  functions,  und 
ignonsl  the  Senate  totally.  The  Senator  denounced  tl»o 
wasteful  ex|H,ndilun's  of  the  Canal  Commission,  and  put 
forAvard  a demand,  in  which  Senator  1Iai.k  mid  Senator  (Yl- 
IIKIIhon  cimctimsl.  that  none  of  the  money  appropriated  by 
Congress  should  go  to  the  support  of  a literary  hurenu  or 
to  the  (Nivment  of  a press  agent  under  uii.v  guise,  llo  adverted 
to  the  congestion  of  the  Panama  Railroad,  stigmatized  the 
Imckwanlness  of  somebody  in  providing  niNvntmry  dock  fa- 
lililie*,  and  ridicuh-d  the  roseate  dreams  of  progress  brought 
luiek  by  officials  avImi  bad  ma«le  a hurried  trip  to  tin*  isthmus. 

Directing  atleution  to  the  co-t  of  wlmt  he  termed  “ imperial- 
i-»n  and  Kniserisin.**  In*  n -called  Senator  Thi.i. Kit's  computa- 
lion,  as  to  the  siih-tanlinl  correctm—  of  which  lie  hud  Ho 
ilmibt.  tlial  the  acquisition  of  the  Philippines  had  involved 
our  goveriiincnt  in  an  outlay  of  no  less  than  eight  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.  He  tivernsl  next  thill,  hy  the  position 
taken  in  the  Santo  Domingo  affair.  Mr.  Rih«kkai:lt  had  made 


the  United  States  policeman  over  the  Caribbean,  and  debt- 
collector  for  all  Christendom.  The  President,  he  charged, 
had  accompli  shed  Hy  trickery,  hy  roundabout  and  clandestine 
methods,  the  things  that  the  Senate  had  refused  to  give  him 
power  to  do  by  treaty:  for  ever  since  the  adjournment  of 
the  Fifty-eighth  Congress  the  unratified  treaty  with  the  Do- 
minican Republic  had  been  carried  out  as  if  it  had  been  cou- 
firmed.  What  is  this,  he  said,  but  an  exhibition  of  one-man 
guA'crumcut  and  a demonstration  of  the  centralization  of 
power?  At  this  hour,  he  added,  our  ships  are  off  Santo  Do- 
mingo— six  of  them — for  no  other  pur|M>se  than  to  protect 
two  Americans  who  are  collecting  the  customs  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic  in  pursuance  of  an  agreement  between  our 
President  and  President  Morales.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  we  ought  not  to  become  mixed 
up  in  such  foreign  concerns.  Ho  reproached  Mr.  Roosevelt 
for  acting  upon  a new  construction  of  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
which  would  have  us  manage  other  people’s  business,  when, 
in  conformity  with  the  injunctions  of  W.asiiixutox  and  Jbt- 
I'KKSON,  we  ought  to  be  of  home  attending  to  our  own  affaire 
and  not  becoming  embroiled  with  any  other  country.  In 
conclusion.  Mr.  Till  mas  described  the  international  ethics  of 
the  administration  as  committing  us  to  flourishing  a big 
stick  before  the  smaller  nations  of  the  earth,  while  we  Avalk 
softly  among  the  big  nations.  To  permit  this  sort  of  thing, 
he  thought,  was  servility  and  cowardice  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Tillman's  reference  to  our  interpoaitiou  iu  the 
finance*  of  Santo  Domingo  called  out  another  arraignment 
of  the  President’s  Dominican  policy  by  Senator  Money  of 
Mississippi,  and  a cogent  defence  of  it  by  Senator  Simoneh 
of  Wisconsin,  the  grounds  of  which  we  need  not  now  recall, 
as  they  have  been  set  forth  repeatedly  in  detail  and  with 
convictiou  by  this  newspaper. 


Mr.  Dale’s  upholding  of  Mr.  Tillman’s  condemnation  of 
Joseph  D.  Bishop,  secretary  to  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commis- 
sion, was  a surprise  to  the  Senate,  but  the  move  turns  out 
to  have  been  made  after  n conference  with  the  President 
which  resulted  in  an  understanding  that  the  office  held  by 
-Mr.  Bishop  should  be  abolished.  The  Senator  from  Maitio 
pointed  out  that  Mr.  Bishop,  when  testifying  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Appropriations,  made  no  secret  of  the 
nature  of  his  functions.  lie  admitted,  in  answer  to  ipics- 
tiona,  that  his  duty  was  to  act  ns  literary  editor  or  historian 
for  the  commission,  and  that  so  far  as  any  actual  clerical 
or  secretary  work  was  concerned  it  amounted  lo  very  little. 
His  method  of  performing  an  editor’s  or  historian’s  part  was, 
he  said,  first,  to  accumulate  information,  and  disseminate  the 
same  among  newspapers,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  u favor- 
able public  sentiment.  Mr.  Hale  thought  thut.  sensitive  as 
Iho  Senate  should  he  to  any  attempt  to  incorporate  a press 
agency  in  a government  department  for  the  purpose  of  man- 
ufucturing  public  opinion,  the  news|mpere  ought,  in  their 
cwn  interests,  to  bo  ten  times  ns  sensitive  to  such  a proceeding. 
The  Maine  Senator  went  on  to  any  that  the  ncwspniier  press 
of  the  country  is  a great  estate.  He  recognized,  too,  thut.  al- 
though newspapers  make  now  ami  then  great  mistakes,  and 
are  sometimes  cruelly  unjust  both  to  men  ami  to  measures, 
yet,  as  n rule,  their  purpose  is  a high  one;  they  seek  the  pub- 
lic welfare,  and  they  constitute  a great  and  beneficent  power. 
Ho  pointed  out,  however,  thut  if  the  Federal  government,  or 
u department  of  it,  should  establish  » press  agency  to  create 
public  sentiment  through  disseminating  particular  statements 
and  reports  among  picked-out  newspapers,  we  should  have, 
in  the  first  place,  a prejudiced  press,  ami.  in  the  second  place, 
a select  press.  Under  such  circumstances,  if  we  had  an  un- 
scrupulous administration,  we  should  have  a hireling  press. 
The  preference  given  by  the  elioiee  of  certain  newspapers  to 
disseminate  the  government's  views,  in  order  to  mould  public 
opinion,  is,  in  Mr.  Hale’s  judgment,  a thing  that  the  news- 
paper- should  revolt  tignin-i.  Ujmui  this  point  the  Senator 
from  Maine  was  unquestionably  right. 


The  President’s  emphatic  declaration  that  Congress  should 
consider  whether  the  Federal  government  has  any  power  or 
owes  any  duty  with  respivt  to  insurance  transactions  of  an 
interstate  character  was  a subject  of  debate  on  December  15 
iu  the  House  of  Represent ntiA’cs  sitting  in  Committee  of  the 
whole.  A Democratic  member.  Mr.  Shirley  of  Kentucky, 
began  the  discussion  by  protesting  against  the  assumption. 
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j*«>  distinctly  and  ably  stated  in  the  President’s  message,  that 
because  a thing  is  big  it  therefore  ought  to  come  within  the 
Federal  jurisdiction.  Mr.  Shirley  acknowledged  that,  the 
country  had  lieen  stirred  from  one  end  to  the  other  by  recent 
disclosures  with  regard  to  the  administration  of  life-insurance 
companies.  It  is  also  true,  he  pointed  out.  that  every  oue  of 
these  disclosures  has  been  made  by  State  agencies,  and  not 
by  the  Federal  government.  What  justification  is  there,  then, 
he  asks,  for  a message  averring  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  people,  it  ia  evident  that  the 
States  art*  no  longer  competent  to  supervise  and  control  the 
insurance  business,  and  that  policy-holders  must  go  to  the 
Federal  government  for  relief?  The  Representative  from 
Kentucky  hoped  that  he  was  not  shaking  of  the  tender  graee 
of  a day  that  is  dead,  but  he  did  not  feel,  ho  said,  that  half  the 
evils  with  which  the  country  is  now  beset,  confront  us  be- 
cause we  hare  disregarded  the  fundamental  theory  of  our  gov- 
ernment. lie  believed,  for  his  part.  that,  the  way  to  govern 
best  was  not  only  to  govern  least,  but  to  govern,  us  near  as 
possible,  at  home. 


Mr.  Boirkk  Cock  ran,  of  New  York,  who  followed,  in- 
dicated by  the  tenor  of  his  speech  that  he  regarded  the  the- 
ory of  State  rights  as  a back  number,  and,  personally,  had  no 
objection  to  being  termed  a Hamiltonian.  He  declared  that 
thpre  was  no  constitutional  limitation  upon  the  jiowcr  of  tin* 
House  to  exert  the  taxing  power  for  the  purpose  of  demon- 
strating the  supremacy  of  the  Federal  government  or  to  ex- 
press its  views.  He  maintained  thut  the  continuation  of  the 
system  by  which  the  three  leading  life-insurance  companies 
of  New  York  had  accumulated  over  a billion  of  assets  consti- 
tuted a menace  to  our  political  institutions,  and  lie  held  that, 
consequently,  tin?  Ilmw  would  be  empowered  to  proceed 
against  them  under  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which 
guarantees  to  every  State  a republican  form  of  government. 
Mr.  Cochran  argued  that  the  accumulation  of  such  stupendous 
sums  by  corjtoratc  bodies  tended  inevitably  to  corrupliou  and 
crime.  He  pointed  out  that  if  an  individual  could  con- 
ceivably accumulate  such  an  amount  of  money  he  would  be 
controlled  in  its  use  by  a fear  of  loss;  but  incorporations  the 
assets  were  administered  by  men  who  had  no,  or  but  little, 
lien-tonal  interest  in  tltcm.  Not  only  was  a sharp  distinction 
thus  drawn  lietween  individual  capitalists  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  men  and  methods  by  which  the  interests  of  the  great 
life-insurance  companies  have  until  recently  been  betrayed, 
but  he  made  it  patent  that  he  has  no  wish  to  be  classified  with 
some  professional  assailants  of  “ frenzied  finance,"  for,  inci- 
dentally. he  referred  to  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Lawson  as  44  the  hero 
of  a hundred  larcenies.”  It  is  to  lie  noted  that,  iti  closing  the 
dcliate  on  the  Democratic  side,  Mr.  John  Shari*  Williams. 
the  leader  of  the  minority,  sided,  not  with  Mr.  .Cochran.  but 
with  Mr.  Shirley,  and  insisted  that  the  regulation  of  insur- 
ance companies  should  lie  left  to  the  States  from  which  they 
lu»ve  obtained  their  charters.  He  expressed  confidence  thut 
if  the  States  were  allowed  to  get  at  the  lleef  Trust  or  the 
Standard  Oil  Trust  these  monopolies  would  not  long  endure. 
It  was.  Mr.  Williams  said,  the  interstate  commerce  clause  of 
the  Constitution  which  prevented  the  State*  from  getting  at 
those  monopolies.  He  thanked  G«k1.  for  his  part,  that  the 
national  government  hud  no  power  to  regulate  insurance,  for 
if  it  had,  the  evils  would  go  on  forever. 


We  spoke  last  week  of  the  visit  to  Washington  of  President 
Mather,  of  tin*  Rix'k  Island  System,  to  press  what  he  regard* 
a*  iu*u|M.Tuldc  objections  to  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
rate-making  measure  formulated  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commissioners,  and  practically  reproduced  in  the  Eai.1l- 
Townsemi  bill.  Asserting  that  these  provisions  are  un- 
constitutional and  unfair  to  the  railroads,  he  points  out 
that  the  new  bill  eonfers  upon  the  commission,  first,  the 
conceded ly  judicial  function  of  deciding  whether  a given 
rate  is  or  is  not  reasonable;  and,  secondly,  the  confessedly 
legislative  function  of  establishing  a rate  in  the  place  of  the 
one  condemned.  Touching  such  conjunction  of  legislative 
and  judicial  powers,  Mr.  Mimhiy  ha*  *uid  that  these  cannot 
be  joined  together  and  vested  in  the  same  body,  consistently 
with  the  theory  which  underlie*  the  Constitution.  Mr.  M\TIIER 
contend*  that  if  the  bill  drawn  by  the  commission,  or  one 
essentially  similar,  should  become  a law,  the  situation  pre- 


sented would  be  even  more  obnoxious  from  a constitutional 
view-point  than  that  denounced  in  the  opinion  of  the  At- 
torney-General. for,  in  addition  to  the  judicial  and  legislative 
powers  which  tike  bill  proposes  to  confer,  the  commission  al- 
ready possesses  and  exercises  many  executive  functions. 

Mr.  Mather's  claim  that  the  bill  does  not  give  a square 
deal  to  the  carriers  is  based  upon  the  following  grounds, 
which  should  be  considered  carefully.  He  directs  attention 
to  The  fact  that  the  basis  of  the  legislative  act  by  which  the 
commission  is  to  establish  what  it  deems  a reasonable  rate 
will  bo  the  judicial  proceeding  whereby  it  determines  that  a 
rate  complained  of  is  unreasonable.  That  antecedent  judicial 
proceeding  will  or  should  take  u wide  range— involving  the 
effects  of  the  proponed  reduction,  not  only  U|kh»  the  revenue* 
of  the  common  carrier,  but  u!*o  upon  its  other  rates,  and  ujkui 
the  welfare  of  the  industries  and  communities  affected  by  the 
change.  A rate  that  seems  ujion  its  face  to  take  too  much 
money  from  this  or  thut  individual,  from  this  or  that  com- 
modity or  industry,  or  from  this  or  that  locality,  may  be. 
and  often  is,  justified  by  circumstances  that  lie  entirely  out- 
side of  the  mere  question  of  the  amount  of  the  charge.  By 
all  these*  considerations,  the  reasonableness  of  the  rate  com- 
plained of  is,  or  should  be.  judged;  and  the  commission,  in 
inquiring  into  the  reasunableness  of  any  rate  which  it  is  pro- 
SKiaed  to  substitute  for  another,  will  or  should  go  into  all  the 
circumstances  affecting  the  rate.  The  court  of  appeal,  how- 
ever. confined  in  its  authority  by  the  commission's  bill  to  the 
suspension  of  the  order  of  the  commission  only  in  case  it 
shall  "apiiear  plainly  that  the  order  is  unlawful,  but  not 
otherwise."  is  shut  out  from  a consideration  of  the  collateral 
circumstances,  which,  iu  nine  eases  out  of  ten,  arc  the  really 
controlling  influence*  in  the  making  of  the  rate.  Under  the 
bill,  the  sole  inquiry  of  the  appellate  court  must  be.  What 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  commission’s  ortler  on  the  carrier’s 
revenue?  If,  in  spite  of  the  commission's  order,  the  carrier 
could  still  earn  the  reasonable  return  on  it*  investment  to 
which  under  the  law  it  is  entitled,  it  would  not  u plainly 
appear  that  the  order  is  unlawful."  and  the  order,  therefore, 
would  not  he  disturbed.  Mr.  Mather  holds  that  if  the  com- 
mon currier*  art*  to  have  a "square  deal"  in  the  proposed 
legislation,  it  is  indispensable  that  there  should  be  a clear 
and  adequate  provision  empowering  the  appellate  court,  on  a 
review  of  the  commission's  order,  to  take  into  consideration 
all  the  circumstances  and  conditions  which  the  commiitsion 
itself  could  consider,  ami  to  determine  the  very  question 
previously  determined  by  the  commission,  namely,  Is  the  rate 
complained  of,  under  all  the  rircumstancra  controlling  or 
affecting  it,  fair,  just,  and  reasonable?  This  argument  i* 
well  worth  weighing  in  connection  with  the  commission's  bill 
uml  with  that  framed  by  Messrs.  Kkcii  mid  Townsend. 


There  have  been  of  late  some  indications  that  Mr.  Rookk- 
vklt  himself  ha*  come  to  recognize  that  there  are  two  side* 
to  the  rate-making  question.  The  bill  prepared  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  against  which  Mr.  Mather 
argue-  a*  above,  lin*.  apparently,  been  put  aside,  and  Senator 
Dolliver  is  -aid  to  lie  framing  a new  measure  to  express  more 
exactly  the  administration's  mature  views.  In  addition  to  the 
constitutional  arguments  which  Mr.  Mather  has  summed  up 
against  entrusting  the  rate-making  power  to  an  adiniuistrn- 
tive  body,  such  ns  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
others  have  been  advanced  in  a cogent  article  contributed  by 
Mr.  Albert  S.  Bom.es,  lecturer  cm  commercial  law  in  Huver- 
ford  College,  to  the  December  number  of  the  North  American 
Re  vie  tr.  Mr.  Bou.es  points  out  that  the  term  “reasonable 
rato”  ha*  more  meaning*  than  one.  According  to  one  mean- 
ing, the  reasonablencvs  of  a rate  is  to  bo  determined  by  an 
exclusive  consideration  of  u given  railroad  and  its  shipper*, 
without  any  regard  to  the  rate  of  a competing  railroad.  Thi* 
is  equivalent  to  asking  whether  a rate-  complained  of  would 
lie  unreasonable  on  a railroad  essentially  free  from  competi- 
tion. The  test  to  apply  in  such  a ease  would  bo  the  profit  re- 
wived by  the  stockholders:  Is  the  profit  unreasonable?  But 
let  u*  suppose  that  the  rate  complained  of  is  enforced  by  a 
railroad  that  competes  with  another  railroad.  I*  the  same 
test  to  be  applied  to  determine  the  reasonableness  of  the 
rate?  If  thi*  i*  a proper  test  to  apply  in  the  first  ease,  why 
is  it  not  in  the  second?  I*  not  the  obvious  remedy  to  correct 
the  lower  unjustifiable  rate  charged,  possibly  at  a loss,  by  the 
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competing  road — precisely  what  the  railroads  have  been  try- 
ing to  do,  and  would  have  done  long  ago  if  not  prevented 
by  thu  government  ? 

Another  class  of  cases  is  noted  by  Mr.  Iioi.ucs  where  the 
Interstate  Commission  would  be  likely  to  act  unjustly.  A 
mi  I null  I pays  no  dividends  for  many  years;  at  last  its  busi- 
ness has  ( level* nied.  and  divi*lend-paying  la*gins.  Are  not, 
asks  Mr.  Boixch,  the  stockholders  entitled  to  larger  dividends, 
for  a period  at  least,  than  the  stockholder*  of  a company  that 
proved  fairly  remunerative  from  the  start?  As  a matter 
of  fact,  only  a small  numlM-r  of  railroads  liave  paid  from  the 
beginning;  most  of  them  have  not  paid  until  after  years  of 
operation.  In  every  other  kind  of  business  the  fat  profits  of 
the  prosperous  years  are  often  justified  because  of  the  lean 
profits  of  the  earlier  year*.  Is  not  this  principle  clearly  en- 
titled to  recognition  in  rewarding  the  owners  of  transporta- 
tion enterprises,  as  well  as  those  engaged  in  other  pursuits? 
What  would  a government  commission  do  in  dealing  with 
rate*  in  this  largo  cla**  of  cases?  Still  another  argument 
from  the  view-point  of  alistract  justice  and  expediency  is  sug- 
gested in  the  /ferine.  Create  the  proposed  commission,  with 
power  to  establish  rates,  and  the  future  prosperity  of  rail- 
roads would  lie  largely  under  it*  control.  Can  the  railroads 
be  kept  out  of  national  politic*  when  a commission  com- 
posed of  a few  government  appointee*  ha*  n firm  grip  on 
them,  a power  to  squeeze  out  of  them  contributions,  or  to 
influence  the  suffrages  of  their  numerous  employe**?  Mr. 
IloM.KN  hold*  that  if  a government  commission  is  endowed 
with  the  powers  desired  by  Mr.  RoosKVKt.T  the  outcome  of 
every  Presidential  election  can  ho  predicted. 


We  express'd  the  belief  some  time  ago  that  the  assumption 
of  the  Secretaryship  of  Statu  by  Mr.  Euittr  Root  would  be  fol- 
lowed, first,  hv  a purgation  and  reinvigorntion  of  the  State 
Department,  ami,  w*condly,  by  a thorough  reconstruction  of 
the  consular  service.  Effective  steps  in  the  former  direction 
have  already  been  taken,  and  since  the  opening  of  tho  Fifty- 
ninth  Congress  Mr.  IjHhik  has  introduced  in  the  Senate  a 
bill  for  the  reorganization  of  the  consular  service,  which, 
after  being  read  twice,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relation*.  Of  course  nobody  who  possessed  any 
first-hand  knowledge  of  tlte  subject  would  assert  that  our 
consular  service  i*  as  had  to-day  a*  it  was  thirty — or  even 
twenty— years  ago.  when  the  American  sojourner  in  foreign 
part*  knew  not  whether  to  laugh  or  groan  at  tho  grotesque 
incompetence  of  our  consular  representatives.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  acknowledged  that  although  some  improvement  has 
been  made,  our  present  consuls,  viewed  collectively,  cannot 
for  a moment  be  compared,  on  the  score  of  fitness  and  ef- 
ficiency. with  those  of  Germany.  The  relative  inferiority  is 
«lue  to  several  cause*.  The  qualification*  of  appointees  for 
tho  work  they  are  to  do  in  r particular  locality  arc  not  suffi- 
cicntly  tested.  There  is  no  adequate  inspection.  There  is 
no  definite  system  of  promotion.  The  purpose  of  the  hill  in- 
Induced  by  Mr.  Dumo:,  which  is  understood  to  embody  the 
State  Department's  plan  for  the  reform  of  the  consular  serv- 
ice, is  to  cure  the  defect*  just  mentioned.  It  provide* 
that  consuls  shall  lie  appointed  to  a particular  class,  in- 
stead of  to  a particular  place.  The  President  would  then 
be  empowered  to  assign  consul*  to  station*  according  to  the 
interests  of  the  service  and  to  the  duties  which  each  indi- 
vidual is  adapted  to  perform.  As  it  is  now  we  have  many 
square  pegs  in  round  holes  and  round  peg*  in  aqua  re  holes. 
There*  are  consul*  not  at  all  suited  to  the  phnvs  they  are  in, 
hut  suited  to  other  places;  they  stay  when)  they  ought  not  to 
he.  ticca  use  they  cannot  In*  changed  except  by  the  harsh  method 
of  removing  them  from  office.  There  is  on  the  face  of  things, 
no  good  reason  why  consuls  should  not  l»c  transferred  to  sta- 
tions where  they  will  do  the  most  good.  That  is  to  say,  from 
this  point  of  view*,  the  consular  service  should  be  assimilated 
to  the  system  of  assignment  which  prevail*  in  the  army  and 
navy. 

The  introduction  of  e)a*«i  Heat  ion  also  make*  it  jmssible 
gradually  to  confine  tin*  original  njqioitit incuts  to  the  lower 
gra«le*  of  the  service,  and  till  the  U|qa*r  grades  |*v  promotion. 
It  In  ing  thus  made  pos-jhh*  to  reward  good  work,  the  consul* 
will  have  an  incentive  to  do  it.  It  is  well  known  that,  under 
tin*  existing  system,  tin*  higher  grade*  of  consulates  unc  filled 


by  men  who  have  failed  in  life,  and  who  have  been  shoved 
by  friends  into  the  most  lucrative  government  posts  attain- 
able, over  the  heads  of  men  who  have  been  doing  good  work  in 
minor  consular  positions,  but  who  have  less  political  influ- 
ence. Under  the  plan  embodied  in  the  bill,  applicants  for  ajc 
pointmeiits  to  the  sixth  and  seventh  classes  of  consulates, 
from  which,  ultimatelv.  the  whole  service  should  be  recruited, 
must  be  under  forty  year*  of  age,  und  must  pas#  successfully 
an  examination  d<*signed  to  test  their  acquaintance  with  nt 
least  one  foreign  luiigungc  as  well  as  English,  and  with  tho 
commercial  resource#  and  bu*iuc*s  of  the  United  State*,  consid- 
ered especially  in  reference  to  the  possibility  of  extending  our 
trade  with  foreign  countries.  Those  desiring  appointments 
to  consulate*  in  countries  where  the  United  States  ha#  extra- 
territorial jurisdiction  must  pass  an  additional  examination 
in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  common  law.  the  rule* 
of  evidence,  and  the  trial  of  civil  and  criminal  cases.  When- 
ever hereafter  vacancies  occur  in  tho  offices  of  consul-general 
or  consul  above  the  sixth  class,  members  of  the  two  classes 
next  below  that  in  which  the  vacancy  has  occurred  shall  lx* 
deemed  eligible  to  fill  it. 

The  need  of  inspection  is  obvious.  At  present  the  Depart- 
ment has  no  regular  official  mean*  of  knowing  whether  any 
consul  is  doing  hi*  work  properly.  It  is  notorious  that  scan- 
dalous conditions  have  existed  for  considerable  |K*riod# 
in  certain  consulates  without  interference,  lava  use  tho 
dipartmeut  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  that  they  ex- 
isted. We  should  add  that  the  contemplated  reform*  in- 
clude a provision  that  all  clerks  in  our  consulates  must  he 
Americans,  except  in  cases  where  the  annual  salary  does  not 
exceed  $1000.  The  new  hill  al*o  declare*  that  all  fees  for 
acts  done  by  a consul  are  to  be  m*(>ountcd  for.  and  consuls 
are  rigorously  prohibited  from  engaging  in  any  business,  in- 
cluding low  bu*inc**,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  their  own  ac- 
count. At  present  many  fei-s  are  still  retained  by  consuls, 
including  all  fees  for  notarial  acts,  the  taking  of  depositions, 
execution  of  commission*,  etc.,  and  it  is  known  to  l»e  quite 
common  for  consuls  to  share  the  fees  of  lawyers  recommended 
by  them  to  American  citizen*  interest!*!  in  estate*  and  busi- 
ness transactions  which  call  for  legal  proceedings  in  foreign 
countries. 

In  the  wi**k  ending  Itcceniber  16  a rebuff  which,  under  all 
the  circumstance*,  was  highly  cmlituble  to  himself,  was  ad- 
ministered by  tho  Czar  to  a number  of  reactionists  who  no- 
toriously desire  a restoration  of  the  autocratic  regime  and  the 
dismissal  of  (’mint  WlTFK.  Ilo  received  them  kindly,  on  the 
assumption  that  they  were  true  sons  of  Russia,  and.  like 
himself,  devoted  to  the  fatherland.  lie  took  for  granted  tliat 
loyalty  would  lend  them  to  follow  the  route  traeisl  by  him 
and  no  other.  For  that  very  reason  be  charged  them  to 
make  known  to  all  those  to  whom  the  fatherland  was  ilcar 
that  the  manifesto  of  October  60,  proclaiming  the  early  in- 
troduction of  representative  institution*,  and  conceding  free- 
dom from  arbitrary  arrest,  and  freedom  of  speech,  of  the 
press,  and  of  public  meeting,  was  the  deliberate  expression  of 
an  unchangeable  determination.  Thi*  speech,  which  seems 
to  have  been  delivered  on  Thursday,  D«s*ember  14,  was  nat- 
urally thought  to  have  di#|x*llcd  the  rumors  that  Count  WlTTU 
was  either  on  the  verge  of  dismissal  or  of  going  over  to  the 
reactionists. 

On  tho  following  Saturday  morning  the  revolutionary 
jairty  in  St.  Petersburg  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  the 
government  in  the  sluqie  of  u declaration  that  the  Czar 
would  either  have  to  give  way  entirely  and  forthwith  to 
tl»e  demands  of  the  reformers  or  resort  to  violent  measures 
of  repression.  Thi*  chulleugc  the  Russian  government 
accepted  by  confiscating  the  edition*  of  all  the  news- 
pajiers  which  had  printed  it  and  arresting  the  editors  thereof. 
This  coercive  measure  was  follow**!  the  same  evening  by  the 
arrest  of  1">0  member*  of  the  Workmen's  Council  and  by  tin* 
issuance  of  a ukase  authorizing  the  provincial  govomors- 
geucral,  most  of  whom  ore  reactionary  officials  of  the  old 
regime.  to  proclaim  martial  law*  at  their  discretion  within 
tlieir  jurisdictions.  To  this  coercive  ilcmoiist ration  the  unim- 
pris. >in*l  member*  of  (la*  Workmen’*  Council  and  the  so- 
called  Union  of  Unions  put  forth  an  order  that,  a general 
strike  should  begin  at  noun  on  December  21.  It  would  seem. 
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then,  that  reaction  and  revolution  are  at  last  fnoe  to  fare, 
fount  WlTTR  has  said  that  when  that  hour  should  rump  the 
C*ar  would  hate  to  seek  another  minister. 

Professor  Akj*ao  Gprstfr’k  address,  at  the  recent  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  on  “ The 
American  System  of  Hospital  Ewuwmy,”  wus  a timely  dis- 
course on  an  exceedingly  important  subject.  lie  made  it.  he 
said,  l>ecnuse  very  few  American  hospitals  were  on  a paying 
basis,  and  many  had  yearly  deficits  amounting  in  some  cases 
to  $HO,itOO  or  $!Kt.(MK).  He  contrasted  our  methods  with  those 
in  use  in  Germany.  In  Germany  the  average  per  diem  cost 
for  a patient  is  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  cents.  In  New  York 
it  is  dose  to  two  dollars.  In  Germany  the  hospitals  are  con- 
trolled by  the  government  and  maintained  by  taxation. 
Kvcry  physician  is  paid,  and  all  work  under  one  expert,  paid 
director,  who  sees  each  patient  daily  and  signs  supply  slips 
after  they  have  been  filled  in  by  his  staff.  In  America  h«»spi- 
tnl  superintendent*  arc  ill  (laid,  and  lack  in  expert  knowledge. 
Professor  Okwtkr  thinks  they  should  be  highly  paid.  ex(M*rt 
officials,  with  authority,  and  responsible  only  to  a hoard  of 
governors.  Our  system  is  quite  wrong,  he  thinks,  and  quotes 
n physician  who  likened  the  American  hospital  to  a reservoir 
with  a big  receiving  tank  at  one  end.  guarded  by  the  best 
financial  minds  in  the  country,  but  with  distributing  pipes 
running  out  of  this,  controlled  by  the  superintendent,  who  is 
not  an  export,  and  knows  little  of  economy,  and.  at  the  end 
of  these  pipe’s,  countless  faucets  controlled  l»y  the  staff, 
who  not  only  know  nothing  about  ernnomy,  hut  consider  it 
none  of  their  business  to  know  it.  These  faucets  are  open 
night  and  day  and  the  drain  is  terrifie.  We  believe  our  hos- 
pitals an-  tl»c  bc*t  in  the  world,  but  it  is  not  news  to  any  one 
who  has  bad  to  do  with  any  of  them  that  as  a rule  their 
maintenance  is  so  expensive  as  to  warrant  the  earefulest 
study  of  all  means  whereby  cost  can  be  reduei’d  without  im- 
pairment of  efficiency. 

There  is  consolation  and  reassurance  for  the  policy-holders 
of  the  Equitable  Life-Assurance  Society  in  the  announce- 
ments made  by  President  Part,  Mon  ton  in  his  recent  state- 
ment, The  Equitable,  he  says,  will  no  longer  try  to  be  the 
biggest  eompnu.v  in  t Ik*  world,  and  will  not  solicit  or  secure 
new  business  at  the  coat  of  the  present  policy-holders.  Any 
field  in  which  business  is  found  to  be  unprofitable  will  he 
abandoned.  Policy-holders  win*  have  grieved  at  the  lavish 
expenditure,  in  hunting  new  business,  of  funds  which  should 
have  been  earning  dividends  for  them,  will  probably  take 
comfort  in  this  announcement.  The  announcement  is  under- 
stood to  forecast  important  curtailment  of  expenditure  in 
some  foreign  fields.  President  Morton  also  tells  of  economies 
already  instituted  amounting  to  a saving  «>f  tHOO.tXX)  a year, 
and  of  more  to  come.  The  company  will  siicnd  no  more 
money  to  fight  adverse  legislation,  but  will  dc|»cud  on  its 
jmlicy-holdcr*  to  defend  their  own  interests  against  “strike 
bills.*’  Neither  will  it  make  contributions  in  future  to  polit- 
ical campaigns. 

Tom  W vtson  says  that  IT karst  was  elected,  and  declares, 
with  liberal  use  of  italics,  that  he  Mhoufd  take  hi a teal.  He 
jaunts  out  that  “the  Dirham  pang  of  rascals  in  Philadel- 
phia never  turned  {tump  their  hold  until  the  people  heynn  to 
lute  rripeM."  He  feels  strongly  that  men  with  ropes  in  their 
hands  should  come  to  New  York  as  to  Philadelphia.  Tom 
must  be  stopping  in  Georgia.  All  sorts  of  men  voted  for  Mr. 
Hkarkt.  among  them  ns  good  and  intelligent  men  as  any  that 
were  registered.  But  there  is  no  inclination  anywhere  to 
bang,  or  threaten  to  hung,  any  one,  formally  or  informally, 
in  order  to  put  Mr.  IlrutsT  in  the  Mayor’s  sent.  Nobody's 
blood  is  boiling  about  the  late  election.  No  one  that  we  know 
of  feels  that  his  rights  ns  a freeman  and  a voter  have  been 
outraged.  Every  one  seems  entirely  content  to  leave  the  elec 
lion  contest  to  the  courts  before  which  Mr.  Hrarkt’s  inter- 
est* arc  ably  and  amply  represented.  The  political  tempera- 
turo  is  not  nearly  so*  high  hereabouts  as  Mr.  Watson  seems  to 
imagine. 

Superintendent  Grkkmvoop,  of  the  Kansas  City  schools,  has 
been  telling  a scliool  superintendents*  association  in  Indinii- 
opoli*  that  the  American*  are  “literature  mad.”  lie  says 
we  have  develo|Mil  a mania  for  elienp  literature.  Masterpiece* 


in  English,  capable  of  moulding  rharaeter  and  strengthening 
intellect,  are  being  discarded  more  and  more,  he  says,  for 
romance  and  fiction,  whose  only  claim  to  be  called  literature 
is  that  tliey  an*  published  in  book  form.  He  calls  urgently 
for  a return  to  the  early  English  literature,  which  has  lived 
through  centuries  of  literary  progress.  Ilia  is  only  one  of  a 
chorus  of  voice*  that  lament  just  now  about  the  n-uding 
habits  of  us  Americans.  It  is  not  that  we  read  immoral  or 
unclean  honks,  for  few  such  hooka  get  into  print  in  this  coun- 
try, hut  that  we  rend  so  much  trash.  We  do  read  plenty  of 
trash,  and  some  of  it  pretty  poor  trash,  but  is  our  ease  so 
unusually  dreadful!  Ho  we  read  worse  new  books  than  we 
tliil  twenty  years  age*!  If  so.  do  we  re  ml  them  In-cause  we  like 
them  better  than  better  Istok*.  or  because  they  are  the  best 
books  offered!  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  our  writers 
should  write  better  liooks,  our  publishers  should  publish  them, 
and  that  readers  should  buy  and  read  them.  It  might  even  In* 
better,  as  Mr.  Grkknwooo  would  have  it,  if  readers  rend  the 
great  lM*ok*  of  English  literature  instead  of  new  and  flimsier 
ones.  But  the  great  mass  of  readers  always  read  more  for 
n-orention  than  for  improvement.  American  readers  by  the 
thousand  spend  their  best  energies  in  their  daily  work, 
and  read  with  jaded  minds  for  entertainment.  If  master- 
pieces do  not  entertain  them  they  will  not  read  masterpieces. 
They  read  newfl|mpcrs  enormously,  magazines  a great  deal, 
some  books  n good  deal,  books  that  an-  first-rate  literature  not 
much,  except  perhap*  the  Bible.  The  most  hopeful  thing 
about  the  situation  is  that  enormous  numbers  of  our  peo- 
ple have  acquired  the  reading  habit.  Some  of  them — a con- 
stantly increasing  numlier,  we  hope — must  be  learning  to 
know  good  books  from  jx*or  ones,  and  to  find  the  most  enter- 
tainment in  the  best. 

It  is  difficult  at  this  distance  to  perceive  how  the  welfare  of 
the  people  of  Boston  is  advanced  by  the  success  of  District- 
Attorney  Miwiv  in  stopping  the  sale  of  liquor  at  five  of  the 
chief  hotels  of  the  city.  Some  time  since  Mr.  Moran  found 
reasons  for  closing  the  bar  of  the  Hotel  Touraine.  At  this 
writing  he  has  just  ordered  the  police  to  do  the  same  for  the 
Parker  House,  Young’s  Hotel,  the  Adams  House,  and  the 
Hotel  Essex.  We  presume  there  are  places  still  left  in  Bos- 
ton where  uh-oholic  beverage*  can  be  purchased.  so  that  the 
thirsts  that  have  been  used  to  bo  slaked  at  the  hotels  now 
under  discipline  need  not  go  uiuip|*oii«4>d.  hut  will  merely 
be  diverted  to  other  fountains  of  exhilaration.  It  is  conceiv- 
able that  education  will  go  on  in  Harvard  College  with  fewer 
check*  while  the  five  bars  are  closed,  but  of  that  there  is  no 
assurance.  If  rum  is  to  Ik-  sold  in  Boston  ut  all  then-  can 
hardly  lie  fitter  and  lo**  objectionable  places  to  sell  it  than  the 
leading  taverns  of  the  town.  It  is  an  admirable  thing  to 
enforce  the  law.  but  when,  as  usually  happens,  there  is  u good 
deal  more  than  enough  law  to  go  round  and  abundance  of 
choice  as  to  when  and  when*  ami  how  to  enforce  it,  it  is 
usually  wiser  to  direct  the  enforcement  so  that  it  will  do  some 
good,  rather  than  merely  cause  public  inconvenience.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Morin  may  have  bettor  reasons  for- his  activity  than 
have  come  to  notice  hen*. 

New-year’s  is  upon  us  again.  Let  us  take  up  the  line  of 
march  and  make  tin*  beat  progress  we  can  through  another 
year.  Humanity  docs  not  shape  an  edifying  course.  Day- 
after  day.  year  after  year,  it  blunders  along,  as  any  day’s 
history  spelt  out  in  the  newspaper  will  attest.  To  blunder 
along  wrm*  to  be  about  the  best  the  best  of  us  can  do.  either  us 
individual*  or  a*  a nation.  It  is  not  ideal,  but  it  will  answer, 
if  so  Ik-  we  can  keep  pointed  in  the  right  din-etion  and  pro- 
ceed in  a sagacious  spirit,  sharing  the  road  with  the  rest  of 
the  folks  and  not  less  compassionate  of  their  deviation*  than 
of  our  own.  The  greatest  goals  thnt  men  have  reached  they 
have  reached  by  being  stronger  than  their  mistakes.  So  it 
was  with  Lixcof.x;  so  with  Washington.  Tho  grant  difference 
between  wayfarers,  besides  the  disparity  in  locomotive  power, 
is  that  some  nuiiingc  to  hold  to  the  right  direction  ami  to 
mnintain  in  spite  of  blunders  the  essential  spirit.  That  sort 
invariably  get.  somewhere  where  it  is  worth  while  to  arrive. 
For  the  others,  speed  is  nothing  if  the  direction  is  not  right. 
Ami  to  carry  along  a great  load  of  baggage  is  far  lean  ad- 
vantageous than  it  might  Ik-  if  our  job  was  a permanent  job, 
and  if  "very  man  of  us  was  not  under  contract  to  drop  every 
shred  he  has  ami  run  whenever  Ins  hour  strikes. 
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The  President’s  Foreign  Policy 

ABOTT  a sixth  of  Mr.  Roorevelt’i*  fifth  annual  message,  or,  if 
we  include  what  he  had  to  way  nhnut  the  army  and  navy,  immi- 
gration, and  the  naturalization  lawn,  more  than  a fourth,  wan 
devoted  to  an  expression  of  hi*  view*  concerning  our  foreign 
poliry.  We  should  note  at  the  start,  an  indicative  of  a modesty 
and  reticence  with  which  the  President  is  not  always  credited,  that 
thr  doemtient  may  lie  searched  in  vain  for  an  allusion  to  the  de- 
cisive part  which  Mr.  RoonEVIlT  played  in  bringing  about  the 
Portsmouth  conference,  and  in  eliciting  from  it  a treaty  of  peace 
1s  t min  Russia  and  da|i«n.  He  leaves  to  others  the  bestowal  of 
the  praise  which  was  unquestionably  earned  by  his  exemplary, 
persistent,  and  suecessfnl  effort*  in  that  direction,  lie  Virgins 
his  reference  to  our  existing  and  prospective  foreign  relation*  by 
pointing  out  that  the  first  international  conference,  held  at.  The 
Hague  in  18H9,  being  unable  to  dispose  of  all  the  business  before 
it.  recommended  the  consideration  and  settlement  of  a number  of 
important  questions  by  another  conference,  to  Is*  called  subse- 
quently and  at  an  early  dale.  These  questions.  Mr.  ROOSEVELT 
reminds  u*.  were  concerned  with  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals: 
with  the  limitation  of  the  armed  force*  permanently  maintained 
on  land  and  sea.  and.  inferentially.  of  military  and  naval  bud- 
get*: with  the  authorisation  of  new  types  and  calibre*  of  mil- 
itary and  naval  guns;  with  the  inviolability  of  private  properly 
at  sea  in  limes  of  war:  and.  lastly,  with  the  bombardment  of 
ports,  cities,  and  villages  by  naval  forces.  The  President  recalls, 
what  no  advocate  of  peace  is  likely  to  forgrt.  that,  in  October. 
1004.  at  the  instance  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union.  our  Chief 
Magistrate  issued  invitation*  to  all  the  powers  signatory  to  the 
Hague  convention  to  send  delegates  to  n second  conference  to 
be  held  in  the  same  city.  All  the  powers,  except  the  belligerent*, 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  after  the  termination  of  the  war  in 
the  Hast  the  Kmpcror  of  Russia  addressed  a note  to  the  signatoric* 
of  the  former  agreement,  recommending  that  a second  conference 
he  called. 

Although  our  government  had  taken  the  initiative  in  the 
matter  and  reasonably  might  have  expected  the  fact  to  Is- 
recognized  by  Russia,  Mr.  Roosevelt  promptly  expressed  cordial 
acquiescence  in  the  Czar's  suggestion,  and  assured  him  that  the 
Cnited  State*  would  do  everything  in  it*  power  to  promote  the 
succea*  of  the  new  international  peace  congress.  The  President 
take*  occasion  to  define  what  he  believe*  the  position  of  the  United 
State*  to  be,  in  order  that  a genuine  effort  to  bring  nearer  the 
day  of  the  “ peace  of  justice  ’’  among  nation*  may  not  Vie  ham- 
pered by  extravagant  and  foolish  demands,  which,  in  striving  to 
achieve  the  impossible,  would  render  it  ho|*lea*  to  attempt  the 
achievement  of  the  practical.  In  Mr.  Roosevelt'*  opinion,  there 
are  demagogues  of  peace  »■  there  are  demagogues  of  war.  and  he 
deems  it  essential  that  in  participating  in  the  movement  for  a 
second  conference  at  The  Hague  we  should  not  be  misled  by  one 
set  of  rxtrrmiat*  any  more  than  by  the  other.  He,  for  hi*  part, 
has  scant  sympathy  with  the  sentimentalist*  who  dread  op- 
pression less  than  physical  suffering,  and  who  would  prefer  a 
shameful  pence  to  the  pain  and  toil  sometimes  lamentably  neces- 
sary in  order  to  secure  a righteous  peace.  A*  yet,  as  lie  says, 
there  is  only  a partial  and  imperfect  analogy  between  interna- 
tional law  and  internal  or  municipal  law,  because  there  is  no 
sanction  of  force  for  executing  the  former,  while  then?  i*  in  the 
<-a»e  of  the  latter.  It  follows  that,  at  present,  there  could  he  no 
greater  calamity  than  for  the  free  peoples,  the  enlightened,  inde- 
pendent. and  peace-loving  peoples,  to  disarm,  while  yet  leaving 
it  Open  to  any  barbarian  nr  despotic  country  to  remain  armed. 
In  other  wards,  so  long  a*  the  world  remains  as  unorganized  as 
it  is  now.  the  armies  and  navies  of  those  peoples  that,  on  the 
whole,  stand  for  justice,  offer,  not  only  the  best,  but  the  only 
possible  security  for  a just  pence.  At  present,  then,  the  prac- 
tical thing  to  do  i*  to  try  to  minimize  through  the  Hague  con- 
ference the  nundtcr  of  ruse*  in  which  the  sword  must  l*1  the  ar- 
biter. ami  to  offer,  at  least  to  all  civilized  power*,  some  substi- 
tute for  war  which  will  he  available  in  at  bust  a considerable 
number  of  instance*.  The  President  hope*  that  the  conference 
may  be  able  to  devise  some  wuv  to  make  arbitration  Irelween  na- 
tions the  customary  mode  of  srttling  international  dixpule*  in  all 
save  a few  classes  of  rases,  which  themselves  would  1h?  ns  sharply 
defined  and  rigorously  limited  as  the  present  governmental  and 
social  development  of  the  world  will  permit.  He  is  convinced 
that,  at  all  events,  neutral  rights  and  properly  should,  by  Inter- 
national agreement.  Is-  protected  at  sea  as  thoroughly  us  they  are 
now  protected  on  land,  and  that  there  should  Is-  a similar  agree- 
ment defining  contraband  of  war. 

Turning  to  the  Monroe  doctrine,  the  President  recognize*  that, 
even  as  originally  formulalcd  and  subjected,  ns  it  sometimes  has 
been,  to  a strict  const  ruction,  it  ha*  Is-en  un  effective  instrument 
for  the  promotion  of  |s-sc*»  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  for 
M-turing  to  emit  nation  thereon  an  opportunity  In  develop  along 
its  own  line*.  He  reaffirm*,  however,  his  former  i|eel«nilion.  which 
bu*  whim*  fo  1*»  known  us  the  |{«k**.kvki.t  corollary  of  the  Wiixmok 
proposition,  /gut  if  we  should  refuse  In  apply  I lie  doctrine  to 


changing  conditions  it  would  now  prove  completely  outworn,  would 
not  meet  the  need*  of  the  present  day,  nnd  probably  would  soon 
sink  into  oblivion. -if If  it  is  still  useful  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
ami  if  it  i*  meeting  with  fuller  nnd  fuller  recognition  abroad,  it 
is  because  we  have  adapted  our  application  of  the  doctrine  to  the 
growing  and  changing  necessities  of  the  New  World.  The  argu- 
ment formerly  advanced  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Root  is  re- 
called. to  wit.  thatQvhen  we  announce  a policy  such  a*  that  asso- 
ciated with  Hie  nu mi-  of  Miixroe  we  thereby  commit  ourselves  to 
the  consequences  of  the  policy,  consequences  that  inevitably  will 
vary  from  time  to  time.  It  is  pronounced  out  of  the  question  to 
elaim  a right,  and  yet  shirk  the  responsibility  for  its  exercise  and 
the  recognition  of  a*  corresponding  duty.  Not  only  we,  but  all 
American  republics  that  are  benefited  by  the  upholding  of  the 
dor-trine,  must  acknowledge  the  obligation  each  of  those  common- 
wealths  is  under  as  regard*  foreign  peoples,  ns  well  as  assert  the 
privilege  of  insisting  upon  its  own  rights.  ^That  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  United  State*  are  deeply  concerned  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  doctrine  is  to-day  more  obvious  than  ever,  in  view 
of  our  undertaking  to  construct  the  Panama  Canal. /As  a matter 
of  self-defence  we  must  exereise  a clone  watch  over  tne  approaches 
to  this  intiTocrAnic  waterway,  which  means  that  we  must  be  thor- 
oughly alive  to  our  interests  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  The  deduction 
from  this  premise  is  that  while  we  must  make  it  evident  that  we 
do  not  intend  to  n«c  the  Monroe  doctrine  as  in  any  shape  or  way 
a pretext  for  territorial  aggrandizement  on  our  part  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  republic*  of  the  south,  we  must  make  it  equally  dlenr 
ihut^yr  do  not  mean  to  permit  the  doctrine  to  In*  used  by -any 
nation  on  this  continent  ns  a shield  to  protect  it  fmm  the  con* 
sentience*  of  its  own  misdeed*  against  foreign  nations/^ 

indeed*  is  an  elastic  term,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  thftMr.  Roose- 
velt now  draws  a sharp  distinction  between  the  reparation  due  for 
tort  and  the  collection  of  debts  arising  nut  of  contract.  His 
predecessors  had  concurred  with  him  in  holding  that<jf  a.  republic 
to  the  south  of  u*  commits  a tort  against  a foreign  nation,  such 
as  an  outrage  against  a citizen  thereof,  the  Moxnor.  doctrine  does 
not  require  it*  to  interpose  to  prevent  punishment  for  the  tort, 
except  to  we  that  the  punishment  does  not  take  the  form  of 
permanent  territorial  occupation.  What  are  we  to  do.  however, 
wlirn  a foreign  power  endeavor*  to  enforce  a contractual  obliga- 
tion on  an  American  commonwealth*  The  President  points  out 
that  our  own  government  has  always  refused  to  enforce  such  con- 
tractual obligations  on  Is-half  of  its  own  citizens,  creditors  of  an 
American  republic,  by  an  appeal  to  arms.  Foreign  government* 
do  not  exhibit  the  same  forbearance,  and.  consequently,  we  are 
liable  at  any  time  to  be  brought  face  to  face  with  disagreeable 
altrmativrs.  On  the  one  hand.  Mr.  Roosevelt  recognizes  that  this 
country  would  certainly  decline  to  go  to  war  to  prevent  a for- 
eign government  from  collecting  a just  contractual  debt,  so  long  as 
such  process  of  collection  slioulcLatop  short  of  a permanent  occu- 
pation of  the  debtor's  territon^i  »n  the  other  hand,  the  blockade 
of  Venezuelan  seaports  by  an  aflicd  fleet  and  the  subsequent  forci- 
ble sequestration  of  a part  of  Venezuela's  customs  revenues  luive 
convinced  Mr.  Roomevklt  of  the  inexpediency  of  permitting  any 
foreign  power  to  take  possession,  even  temporarily,  of  the  custom- 
houses of  an  American  republic,  in  order  to  enforce  the  pay- 
ment of  the  latter's  contractual  obligations,  because  *uch  tem- 
porary omi]Mtinn  might  turn  into  a |K'rrnnnrnt  occupation.  He 
can  see  no  escape  from  these  alternatives  except  by  undertaking 
ourselves  to  hritig  a Iron  t some  arrangement  bv  which  so  much  as 
is  possible  of  a just  contractual  obligation  shall  la*  paid.  To  his 
mind  it  is  incomparably  better  that  this  country  should  put 
through  such  an  arrangement  rather  than  allow  any  foreign  coun- 
try to  undertuke  it.  By  such  interposition  our  government  would 
insure  the  defaulting  republic  from  having  to  pay  under  duress 
debts  of  an  improper  character,  while  it  would,  at  the  «anie  time, 
insure  honest  creditors  of  the  republic  front  being  pasm-d  by  in 
the  interest  of  dishonest  or  grasping  creditors.  The  President 
add*  that  for  the  United  States  to  assume  such  a debt -collecting 
and  distributing  function  offer*  the  only  possible  way  of  guar 
antreing  us  against  a clash  with  some  foreign  power  over  the 
qncslion  of  the  extent  to  which  the  coercion  of  a sister  American 
commonwealth  should  go.  fin  a word,  the  interposition  would 
la*  undertaken  in  the  interesT of  peace,  as  well  as  in  ghc  interest 
of  justice:  it  is  of  benefit  to  honest  foreign  creditors;  and.  most 
of  all.  it  Is  of  benefit  to  the  debtor  country  concerned.  We  note 
with  interest  that  since  the  aohstanre  of  Mr.  RooBEVELT‘8  mes- 
sage was  cabled  to  Caracas.  President  CawVBu  has  retracted  the 
offensive  language  used  in  the  communication  addressed  by  him 
to  the  French  chnrpt  d'affntrrn,  and  Hint,  consequently,  France 
ha*  renounced  her  intention  of  despatching  a squadron  to  the 
Venezuelan  sea  mast  for  the  purpose  of  applying  coercion.  I ‘resi- 
dent t 'astro  want*  neither  France  nor  the  United  States  to  as- 
sume the  debt-collecting  and  distributing  function  with  reference 
to  the  remnant  of  his  customs  revenues. 

With  regard  to  the  treaty  under  which,  though  u*  vet  itnrali- 
fieri,  appointees  of  our  Federal  government  are  collecting  and  ap- 
|mrt loning  the  customs  revenue*  of  the  Dominican  ltepiihlir,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  pointed  out  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  we 
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grunt  the  aid  needed  by  Santo  Domingo  a*  an  incident  in  the 
wine  development  of  the  Mon  hoe  doctrine,  or  because  we  regard 
the  case  of  Santo  Domingo  a-  standing  wholly  by  itself,  and  to 
be  treated  as  such,  and  nut  on  general  principle*,  or  with  any 
reference  to  the  Monhok  doctrine.  It  is  indisputable  that  the  pa- 
tience of  that  republic’s  foreign  creditors  had  become  exhausted, 
anil  that  at  least  two  foreign  nation*  were  on  the  point  of  in- 
tervention, and  were  only  prevented  from  intervening  by  the  un- 
official assurance  of  our  government  that  it  would  itself  strive 
to  help  Santo  Domingo  in  her  hour  of  need.  There  l«  good  reason, 
indeed,  to  believe  that  Germany,  France,  and  Italy  were  each  con- 
templating the  seizure  of  a Dominican  seaport.  Had  their  in- 
tentions been  executed,  it  i*  certain  that  the  American  common- 
wealth would  have  hern  forced  to  pay  some  debts  notoriously  un- 
just, and  it  is  only  a matter  of  conjecture  when  the  occupation 
would  have  terminated.  The  President  directs  attention  to  the 
fact  that  opposition  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  comes  largely 
from  dishonest  creditors,  foreign  and  American,  and  from  the 
professional  revolutionists  of  the  island  itself,  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  make  loot  of  its  customs  revenues.  About  the  admirable 
administration  of  the  Dominican  custom-house*  by  the  American 
official*  appointed  by  President  Mokaus  on  the  nomination  of  our 
own  Executive,  then*  i*  no  question.  From  the  45  per  cent,  of 
the  receipts  allotted  to  it.  the  Dominican  government  derives  more 
money  than  it  formerly . received  from  the  whole  customs  revenue. 
The  remaining  5ft  per  cent,  has  been  reserved  for  Midi  creditors  as 
shall  prove  the  justice  of  their  debt*. 


Jews  and  Caiholicism 

To  those  who  recall  how,  during  the  centuries  when  the  .Tews 
were  the  victims  of  dreadful  persecutions  at  the  hands  of  the 
Inquisition  throughout  the  Spanish  dominions,  they  dwelt  in 
safety  under  the  shadow  of  the  Vatican,  there  is  nothing  sur- 
prising in  the  tenor  of  the  encyclical  addressed  the  other  day  by 
Pirn  X.  to  the  bishop*  of  Russian  Poland.  In  that  document 
the  Pope  denounces  as  unworthy  of  a civilized  people  the  massa- 
cres of  Jews  which  have  taken  plan*  in  southwestern  Russia,  and 
reminds  his  Polish  coreligionists  that  such  outrages  are  con- 
demned and  regarded  with  abhorrent*  by  the  law  of  the  gospel, 
which  prescribes  low*  for  all  mankind  without  racial  discrimina- 
tion. The  truth  is  that  the  Spanish  Inquisition  was  an  engine 
of  despotism  rather  than  of  bio  try.  and  that  the  expulsion  of 
Jews  from  many  countries  ag  a time  when  the  whole  of  cen- 
tral and  western  Europe  iy<ts  Catholic  was  prompted  by  racial 
and  predatory  motives  rather  than  by  theological  rancor.  Of  all 
the  forms  of  Christianity,  it  i*  only  the  Greek  Church,  which  in 
Russia  is  the  State  Church,  that  shows  itself  an  implacable  enemy 
qf  Judaism.  How.  then,  dws.it  happen.  It  may  be  asked,  that 
there  are  nearly  as  many  Jew*  in  t^e  Russian  Empire  as  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  pnt  together!  Wc  answer  that  almost  all 
the  Jewish  subjects -of  the  Czar  are  concentrated  in  the  region 
which  used  to  ho  known  as  Poland  and  Lithuania,  and  that  at  the 
time  when  their  forefather*  found  a refuge  there  the  independent 
ku^ktui  of  Poland,  with  which  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Lithuania 
qJSFbeen  fused,  was  Catholic,  as.  indeed,  a majority  of  the  Chris- 
tian inhabitants  are  to-day. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  relations  nf  Jews  to  the  various  non- 
Judaic  religions  of  the  world,  it  is  interesting  to  note  some  of 
the  figures  compiled  by  I)r.  IflIPORB  Sinokb,  managing  editor  of  The 
J neiah  Rncytlopaidia,  and  published  in  the  December  number  of 
the  North  A meriettn  Rtvinr.  Dr.  Kinoer’m  estimate,  based  on 
what . he  deems  the  most  trustworthy  source*  of  information, 
places  the  total  number  "f  Jew*  at  the  present  day  at  11,118,224. 
By  an  enumeration  made  by  Russian  officials  in  18ft"  there  wen* 
ft  jftft.401  Hebrews  in  the  so-called  Pale  of  Settlement,  which  com- 
prise* a part  of  the  former  kingdom  of  Poland.  In  lftOO  Austria- 
Hungary  had  2.070,277,  largely  massed  in  Galicia;  Germany  in 
IftOl  had  580,048.  a large  proportion  of  whom  dwelt  in  Posen; 
Rumania  in  18t)»  was  credited  with  260.01ft;  Great  Britain  in 
1001  with  250.000;  European  Turkey,  including,  of  course,  Con- 
stantinople. with  196,866;  Holland  in  1890  bad  108,088,  and 
France,  86,885.  The  remaining  European  countries  had,  col- 
lectively, ft  Jewish  population  of  about  1.10,000.  The  Jewish  pop- 
ulation of  the  Cnited  Stales  is  computed  by  Dr.  Singer  at 
l.ftdO.OOO  in  round  numbers,  at  least  half  of  whom  are  resident*  of 
the  city  of  New  York.  The  rest  of  the  American  continent  con- 
tain*: some  74,000.  In  Asia  there  are  nlmut  380.000  Jews,  and  1(10.- 
000  in  Africa.  Jews  are  permitted  to  live  everywhere  oxrept  in  that 
large  part  of  European  Russia  which  lie*  outside  the  Pale  of  Set- 
tlement; that  part,  in  other  words,  within  which  thp  Greek  Church 
is  dominant. 

Turning  from  the  political  position  to  the  economic  statu*  of 
Jew*.  Dr,  Sinoer  points  out  that  whereas  41.0  |a*r  cent,  of  the 
total  Jewish  population  of  the  globe  are  treated,  officially  at  least, 
by  their  respective  governments  upon  a footing  of  equality  with 
their  non-Jewish  fellowr  citizens,  hardly  1ft  per  cent,  of  them  cam 
lie  classed  among  the  well  to  do.  while  10  per  rent,  have  to  lie 


counted  among  the  dependent  poor.  This  is  true  in  countries 
preponderantly  Catholic,  as  well  a*  in  Hmeda.  Though  poor,  the 
Jews  are  proud,  however.  In  spite  of  the  frequent  occurrence 
Among  them  of  extreme  poverty,  nowhere  do  Jew*  figure  on 
Gentile  pauper  lists.  Alike  in  the  Pale  of  Settlement,  in  Austria- 
Hungary,  Germany,  and  the  Cnited  States,  the  well-to-do  Hebrew* 
care  for  their  needy  brethren. 


Personal  and  Pertinent 

King  Alfonso  is  engaged  to  be  married  to  Princess  Ena  of 
Batten  berg,  a niece  of  King  Edward.  Did  he  select  her  by  the 
Kna-mecny-miney-ino  process  I 

Professor  Giobce  Ilowimx.  of  the  department  of  philosophy  at 
the  C diversity  of  California,  has  declared  hi*  belief  in  immortality 
for  animals.  This  need  offer  no  encouragement  whatever  to  Etr/fha* 
IhirlticuH  or  FHin  Tigri a Murphye •naia. 

In  St.  Petersburg  these  day*  everybody  work*  but  the  striker*. 
Volunteer*  have  sprung  from  all  elnsses.  Three  ballet-girls  have 
been  trying  to  work  tin-  telegraph  instrument*.  Among  the  latest 
mail-sorter*  are  the  Prince**  Oi*ii.kxkky,  the  Princes*  Kottiwbki, 
several  ponntes*es.  the  Duchess  of  Leci'IITEMiero.  and  a well- 
known  operntic  singrr. 

King  Haakon  VII.,  of  Norway,  has  a royal  eye  which  is  evi- 
dently very  keen  for  the  success  and  succession  of  his  dynasty,  as 
he  seems  to  have  lost  no  opportunity  of  holding  up  his  son,  the 
infant  Crown-Prince  Olak.  to  the  enthusiastic  gaze  of  the  Nor- 
wegians. The  little  youngster  figures  almost  a*  prominently  as 
his  father  in  the  pictures  of  the  ceremonials  at  Christiania. 

Congressman  Nicholas  Lo.no WORTH,  of  Ohio,  whose  engagement 
to  Mi**  A MCE  linos  rvri.T  has  been  announced,  come*  of  New  Jersey 
stock.  Hi*  great-grandfather.  Nicholas  Longwortii,  whs  a native 
of  Newark,  but  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  he  went  to 
Cincinnati,  nnd  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Ohio  brunch  of  the 
family.  Incidentally,  lie  made  a fortune  in  real-estate  speculation. 

The  farmer-folk  of  Iowa  say  that  while  Edwin  II.  Blasiikikmi. 
the  New  York  artist,  may  know  all  about  (Minting,  he  evidently 
doesn’t  know  much  about  driving  a yoke  of  oxen,  or  he  never  would 
have  put  the  driver  on  the  right  side,  instead  of  the  left,  as  he 
has  done  in  the  mural  decoration  he  has  just  pbioed  in  the  State 
Capitol  at  Des  Moines.  The  commission  which  is  in  charge  of  the 
work  is  reported  us  being  really  in  doubt  a*  to  whether  it  should 
accept  the  work  as  it  stands. 

How  differently  do  the  peoples  of  the  earth  take  their  pleasures! 
In  a statistical  book  just  issued  in  Madrid  it  i*  estimated  that 
for  luxuries  the, Spaniards  spend  mutually  more  than  8100.00ft.f8KI. 
Of  thiS'Siim  825,000,000  are  for  cigar*  and  cigarettes,  $20.(8)0,(881 
for  lutb cry  ticket*.  $11,500,(88)  for  bull  tight*.  $12,500,000  for  holi- 
day-making, and  $11,(881,(88)  to  settle  the  wineshop  reckonings. 
Published  statistics  concerning  the  riotous  living  in  Boston  show 
that  the  natives  of  that  plan-  are  more  than  ever  delta m-hing  them- 
selves with  baked  bean*.  A Boston  despatch  *ay*:  ” laist  year 
they  s|ient  on  their  favorite  diet  more  than  the  cost  of  two  battle- 
ship*. or  $0,51(8,272.  According  to  the  wholesale  dealers,  08,712 
barrel*  were  consumed  in  that  period,  and  the  demand  is  increas- 
ing.” 

If  one  i*  to  credit  the  announcement,  following  the  recent  death 
of  Wiij.IAM  Sharpe,  that  the  writer  lung  known  as  ” Fiona  Mai- 
i.eod  ” and  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Rossetti  are  identical,  the 
most  extraordinary  masquerade  in  the  history  of  letters  has  been 
consummated.  Even  now  there  are  many  who  refuse  tu  uceept  the 
revelation,  although  the  announcement  ha*  been  made  with  every 
appearance  of  authority.  That  Mr.  William  Sharpe,  indefati- 
gable journalist,  biographer,  essayist,  poet,  novelist,  ami  critic,  and 
Miss  Fiona  Maclkou.  mo*t  gifted  and  rhapsodic  of  the  " Neo- 
Celtic”  enthusiasts,  are  one  ami  the  same.  will,  if  the  fact  la-  sub- 
stnntinted.  come  as  a considerable  shock  to  many.  **  Fiona  Mac- 
l.EOO " had  established,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  best  knew  and 
felt  the  extraordinary  charm  of  her  work,  an  authentic  person-' 
ality.  None,  not  even  Mr.  Yeatk.  stood  more  definitely  for  the 
**  Critic  movement”  than  *he:  none  expounded  it  with  more  con- 
viction and  persuasiveness.  It  was.  a*  a masquerade,  imsuuparahly 
successful.  Again  and  again  throughout  “ Fiona’s  ” writing  the 
note  of  distinctively  feminine  emotion,  of  feminine  vision  and  un- 
derstanding. is  sounded  with  apparent  reality.  We  know  of  a 
letter  written  (apparently)  nnd  signed  by  her,  in  which  this  fem- 
inine quality  is  peculiarly  dominant — a letter  written,  moreover, 
with  no  thought  of  publicity  or  cfTei-t.  If  Mr.  Siiarpe  created 
“Fiona  Macleod”  as  a sort  of  spiritual  refuge,  a guise  under 
which  he  might,  in  Whitman'**  phrase,  unrestrainedly  “ invite  his 
soul,”  he  |MiH.*cnsicd  gift*  and  capacities  of  a unique  order.  Not 
even  Mr.  Ykatr  ha*  surpassed  the  essentially  magical  beauty  dis- 
closed in  The  Dominion  of  Dream a,  The  Magic  Kingdoms,  The 
House.  of  Van »,  Green  Fire,  From  the  Hill*  of  Dream,  and  Hu  Nun- 
dotrn  Short*.  ll  serin*  not  unlikely  that  (he  passing  of  “ Miss 

Fiona  M act  jam  i”  will  mean  the  perpetuity  of  Mr.  WnrxiAM  Sharpe 
n*  a liternry  force  of  uiic-ommon  fineness  and  originality. 
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New  Senators  of  the  United  States 

By  Edward  B.  Clark 


STATES  of  both  sear-oast*.  of  the  North  nm]  the  South  and 
nf  the  middle  country,  have  hint  now  men  to  the  Upper 
House  of  ('annim.  In  the  judgment  of  men  who  since 
the  fourth  day  of  last  March  have  given  ut  least  casual 
study  to  the  subject.  the  Senate  of  the  t'nited  Statr*  ha* 
pi iiieil  with  them*  new  mcinlters  much  of  brain*.  a modicum  of 
power,  nml  something  of  oratory.  The  student  judge  might  have 
added  that  the  Senate  has  gained  much  ill  good  look*. 

UlMuest  humbly  first  among  the  new  Sena  I ora  in  the  mere  mat- 
ter of  the  public  interest  which  he  has  aroused  stand*  Robert 
Marion  lai  Follette,  of  Wisconsin,  mi*'  of  the  la**t- loved  and  best- 
liateil  men  in  the  United  Statin.  One  of  Senator  la*  Follette’* 
polith-al  opponent*  said  of  him  recently-  " Li  Kollette'ii  i*neinie!i 
nave  la-en  made  by  hid  measures.  not  by  Ilia  manner >».  It  is  |k>*- 
slide  to  di*llkc  * I lob  ’ lai  Follette  only  at  a distance." 

The  Wisconsin  Senator  has.  in  n double  sense.  a winning  |mt- 
sonslily.  It  ha*  won  him  per*onal  friend*  mid  |ailitieal  ollices. 
It  was  hi*  radicalism  of  thought  which  alienated  conservative* 
like  hia  colleague.  Senator  Spooner.  Mr.  I.a  Follette  cornea  to  the 
Senate  a tariff  revisionist.  Years  ago.  had  the  present  expression 
la*en  current,  lie  would  have  las-n  railed  a “ stand-|mtter."  As  a 
iiii-iiila-r  of  the  Way*  and  Mean*  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentative* he  prepared  the  agricultural  product*  schedule  for 
the  McKinley  tariff  bill,  hut  time  has  changed  hi*  tariff  view*. 
The  Wisconsin  Senator  has  lieen  called  a socialist,  but  hi*  views 
are  noL  as  extreme  ns  thr  public  holds  them  to  In-.  He  iIucn  not 
la-lie ve  in  government  ownership  of  public  utilities,  hut  he  doe* 
U-lieve  in  government  supervision,  or.  perhaps  I letter,  in  govern- 
ment regulation.  He  will  la*  active  in  securing  mean*  to  this  end. 

William  S.  Holman.  Democratic  Representative  from  Indiana, 
bequeathed  hi*  name  of  “ Watchdog  of  the  Treasury " to  Juinea^ 
Alevamler  Hemenway,  Kepuhlienn  Representative  from  the  same 
State.  Indiana  ha*  advanced  Hemenwav  from  the  House  to  the 
Senate.  Ten  years  ago  Mr.  Hemdiway  came  to  Congress.  He  was 
a country  lawyer,  with  a fair  practice,  and  there  was  nothing 
thru  known  of  him  which  would  justify  prophecy  of  hi*  rapid 
ri»e  tu  a leading  position  in  the  House  of  Representative*. 
Ilrtiirnwny  is  a hard  student,  his  mind  tiring  fitted  for  a ready 
and  complete  mastery  of  detail*.  He  was  given  a Meat  at  the  foot 
nf  the  table  in  the  room  of  tin-  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, a liodv  second  in  importance  only  to  the  Committee  on 
Way*  and  Means.  In  n short  time  Hemenwav  «at  at  the  hind  of 
thr  lalilr,  and  he  was  the  acknowledged  authority  on  the  economic 
i|uc«t hois  confronting  Congress. 

JatlM-*  A.  Hemenwav  ha*  taken  hi*  seat  ill  the  Cnited  Statin 


Senate  a*  a colleague  of  Albert  .1.  Beveridge.  He  i*  no  orator 
as  Ht-veridge  is.  hut  he  has  a quiet  force  that  makes  itself  felt. 
Senator  Hemenway  has  the  assurance  of  the  “power#”  of  tin* 
Senate  that  he  will  be  given  the  first  seat  left  vacant  in  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  Indiniiian’s  legislative  thoughts  are  of  the  trend  of  those 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  while  his  pet  measurr-H  are  those  which 
have -to  do  directly  with  finance,  he  will  stand  hv  the  administra- 
tion in  its  effort*  to  secure  railroad  rate  legislation  and  in  it* 
de* in-  to  secure  the  ratification  of  the  Santo  Domingo  tn-atv. 
The  ap|Kiintnieiit  of  the  Indiana  Senator  to  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affair*  mean*  that  l*resident  Roosevelt  probably  here- 
aftei  will  have  a spokesman  in  that  Imdv  when  he  makes  army 
nomination*  by  selection  rather  than  by  seniority. 

Elmer  .Incob  Burkett.  Republican,  of  Nebraska,  i*  the  youngest 
man  in  the  Senate  of  the  Tailed  State*.  Edgar  C.  Snyder,  a 
friend  of  Senutor  Burkett,  lui*  *uuuuariml  the  Nebraskan’s  career 
thus : A ploitghhny  at  ten;  a student  of  an  town  college  at  sev- 
enteen: u graduate  at  twenty:  u schoolteacher,  “ lawyer,  uud  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  thirty;  a United 
States  Senator  nl  thirty-seven. 

Senator  Burkett  wa*  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  State  to  repre- 
sent them  in  the  Upper  llon*e  of  Congress  prior  to  the  time  that 
the  Legislature  took  action  and  sanctioned  the  popular  Helection. 
The  Nebraska  people  had  liecnme  tired  and,  it  is  more  than 
possible,  suspicious  of  the  long-drawn-out  deadlocks  in  the  l>-gi*- 
lature  when  Senators  were  to  la-  chosen.  'Hie  public  sentiment 
was  aroused,  and  a State  convention  wa*  held  at  which  Mr. 
Burkett  was  plaeeil  in  nomination  for  the  Cnited  State*  Senate 
to  succeed  Charles  II.  Dietrirh.  The  Legislature  ratified  the 
choice.  • <• 

t In  the  campaign  preceding  tlu*  election  of  members  of  the 
Legislature.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  who  had  Senatorial  ambi- 
tion*. wa*  Mr.  Burkett’*  antagonist,  in  field  and  in  hall.  Mr. 
Bryan  used  every  resource  of  personality  nml  of  voice  to  carry 
the  day,  but  to  Mr.  Burkett  went  the  victory.  The  new  Sin 
ator  from  Nebrnsku  knows  tlu*  art  nml  the  usefulness  of  or- 
gan ixat ion.  and  hi*  knowledge  was  ns  good  as  a legion  in  his 
Senatorial  hat  lie. 

The  youthful  Nebraska  Senator  has  made  a study  of  economic 
problem*.  With  Senator  Hemenway  he  wa*  a member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  before  much  time  ha* 
|Mi*->ed  it  is  probable  that  the  eorr«*s|>onding  committee  of  the 
Senate  will  number  the  Nebraskan  among  it*  members. 

Major  William  Warner,  a veteran  of  the  civil  war,  ha*  come  to 
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Senator  HulhtUy  u/  Connecticut 


Senator  Brandcyrt;  of  Connecticut 


the  I'nitcd  States  Semite  from  Missouri  at*  the  first  Republican 
mrmbrr  of  the  body  from  that  State  for  so  ninny  years  that  even 
formepSenator  Cockrell,  still  virile-minded  that  he  is.  confesses 
that  the  time  has  passed  from  his  memory. 

Senator  Warner  is  one  of  the  warmest  |M-r*oiiul  friends  of  the 
multitude  which  holds  to  Theodore  Roosevelt.  I’rhir  to  the  time 
thut  any  l{r|iuhlicMn  seer  had  lie»-n  visited  by  a dream  that  his 
party  might  carry  Missouri,  the  President  of  the  I'nitcd  States 
offered  Major  Warner  the  position  of  Commissioner  of  Pensions. 
The  Major  is  a keen  observer  of  |tolitieul  conditions,  lie  does 
not  confess  it,  but  it  is  possible  that  lie  saw  a Republican  Ijegi'- 
lature  in  the  near  future  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  lie  deelinyd 
the  place  of  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  mid  now  he  is  a Senator 
of  the  Cnitrd  States. 

Senator  Warner  is  a poor  man.  and  it  might  lie  suid  here  that, 
the  Senu I e is  losing  rapidly  sm-h  claim  to  distinction  or  to  noto- 
riety, whichever  way  it  should  lie  put,  ns  attaches  to  a millionaires* 


dull.  Stout «r  Warner  is  interested  juirl iciilarly  in  legislation 
which  properly  can  lie  passed  for  the  liendlt  of  the  old  soldiers. 
He  is  not  an  extremist  in  pension  matter*,  but  he  has  at  heart 
the  good  of  the  men  with  whom  lie  served  in  the  war  of  secession. 
Senator  Warner  was  twin*  a member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  served  for  years  as  I'nitcd  States  District  Attorney 
in  western  Missouri,  and  the  tirmid  Army  of  the  Republic  hon- 
ored him  in  1HHM  by  election  to  the  post  of  comtnutider-iit-chief. 
It  is  believed  by  those  who  know  the  Missouri  Senator  that  be 
will  support  the  President  in  the  stand  that  lie  has  taken  upou 
railrmoi-rate  legislation,  and  that  la-  will  siipjairt.  him  also  in 
other  poliden  which  have  not  met.  with  the  warmest  approval  of 
tlie  Senators  representing  certain  section*  of  the  country. 

Senator  l-'rank  Hoaworth  Hrandegcc,  of  Connecticut,  is  a Yale 
mail  of  the  type  strenuous,  a fact  which  will  not  war  against  his 
|M-rsomil  and  Senatorial  inllticncc  at  the  White  House.  Were  it 
not  for  the  presence  of  the  youthful  Senator  Iturkett  of  Nebraska. 


Senator  Carter  of  Montana 


Ccnato  t’trncr  of  Missouri 
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Mr.  Hnui'hw'f  would  be  the 
youngest  member  uf  the  Sen- 
lie  of  the  United  State*,  lit* 
win  elected  to  the  Senate  in 
the  spring  to  auceeed  the  vet- 
eran Orville  H.  Platt,  who 
died  almost  immediately  after 
he  had  ended  hi*  hard  duties 
mm  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate  court  which  tried  and 
acquitted  Judge  Chariot 
Swiyne. 

Mr.  Rramlegee’s  home  is  in 
New  Tendon,  and  for  many 
yearn  he  wan  (lie  city’s  cor- 
poration counsel.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Fifty-seventh 
Congress  to  fill  a vacancy, 
and  just  after  the  close  of 
the  Fifty-eighth  Congress  he 
found  liiniMcIf  honored  by  a 
promotion  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  there,  i/ 

Connecticut  be  true  to  its 
traditions,  and  Mr.  Hrnndegec 
prove  a>  worthy  as  have  his 
trnlereswora,  he  may  slay  as 
ontr  us  he  feels  inclined. 

Tlte  Connecticut  Sens  tor 
is  it  lawyer,  and  the  Senate  is 
full  of  lawyers.  It  is  said  to 
he  the  desire  of  his  heart  to 
serve  on  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee which  his  predecessor, 

Mr.  l’latt,  honored  by  his 
service  for  years.  Mr.  Hran- 
degee  is  an  orator  of  no  mean 
quality,  an  he  proved  u scon* 
of  times  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives during  the  few 
vear*  of  his  service  in  that 
lady,  lie  comes  from  s title- 
water  State,  and  his  inter- 
est in  naval  matters  is  live. 

He  was  a member  of  the 
Hou*e  Committee  tm  Naval  Affairs,  uml  doubtless  lie  will  find  his 
way  Into  the  same  lady  in  the  Senate.  He  may  be  put  down  as  a 
supporter  of  the  President's  policies.  uml  as  one  of  the  few  New 
KiigUml  Sena  torn  whose  conservatism  is  not  rock-ribbed. 

Thomas  Henry  Carter.  Republican,  of  Helena,  Montana,  Is  a 


new-old  member  of  the  Uuiled 
States  Senate.  He  succetds 
Paris  (•ibson,  a Heinocrut. 
Mr.  Carter  was  a member  of 
the  Senate  for  a term  ending 
March  .1,  1001,  and  so  it  is 
that  with  this  session  he  be- 
gin* his  second  term  of  serv- 
ice. Senator  Carter  is  some- 
thing of  a character,  and  there 
are  few  men  better  known 
than  he  to  the  politicians  of 
the  country,  lie  was  chair- 
of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  during  the 
second  campaign  of  Henjumin 
Harrison,  and  he  luis  bad  a 
seut  in  all  the  Republican 
national  conventions  of  later 
years,  it  was  Senator  Carter 
who  won  wrath  and  praise 
during  his  former  service  as 
Seim  tor  hy  talking  a river 
4 n<!  liurhor  hill  to  its  death. 

it  is  predicted  hy  those  who 
lay  claim  to  the  holding  nf 
prophetic  power  that  Thomas 
Henry  Carter  will  prove  him- 
self to  la*  a sort  of  a free 
lance  in  legisbitive  mutters  in 
the  Senate  of  the  Cnited 
States.  It  is  probable  that 
Iras  is  known  about  his  views 
upon  certain  great  subjects 
now  oven  living  the  public  at- 
tention than  is  known  ulanil 
the  views  of  any  other  public 
man.  if  exception  Is*  made  in 
favor  of  Vice  - President 
Charles  Warren  Fairbanks. 

Senator  Carter  Is  interested 
necessarily  in  irrigation  mat- 
ters and  in  legislation  which 
concern*  the  mining  industry. 
He  is  one  of  the  picturesque 
member*  of  the  Semite,  ami  almost  invariably  ho  is  spoken  of  as 
" Tom  ” Carter.  Freedom  in  the  use  of  a nickname  points  to  pop- 
ularity in  the  Senate  a*  elsewhere,  and  **  Tom  ” Carter  is  popular. 

Nevada  ha*  sent  to  the  United  States  Senate  as  a successor  to 
"Silver"  Stewart.  (Jcorgr  S.  Nixon.  Republican,  of  Winneniucca. 
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Lust  spring  the  veteran.  Stewart.  stopped  a moment  in  nn  outer 
room  of  the  White  House  office*  to  may  good-by  to  some  newspaper 
men  frhldl.  Tlir  Senator  to  hi*  little  »|Mwh  of  farewell  added 
word"  of  warm  praise  for  hi*  luweimor,  Mr.  Nixon. 

Senator  Nixon  ha*  come  back  into  the  lte|m!>liean  (old  after 
wandering  a while  with  the  Hock  of  Shepherd  Bryan.  Hi"  friends 
sav  that  he  is  u stronger  Kepuldienn  to-dav  than  ever  liefore.  Mr. 
Nixon  i*  one  of  I he  younger  Senator*,  for  he  ia  not  yet  forty  five 
year*  of  nge.  lie  was  born  in  California,  and  in  sympathy  und  in 
habit  of  mind  he  i*  a thorough  Westerner,  lie  i»  Jeeply  interested 
in  legislation  that  will  aid  in  the  reelaiming  to  agriculture 
the  arid  lands  of  his  State,  und  he  hope*  that  the  day  may  come 
when  Nevada  will  be  lifted  from  it*  |daee  its  u " rotten  latroiigli  ” 
to  the  plum*  of  (Hipulation  und  prusjierity  occupied  hy  its  sister 
States  of  tin*  Fur  West. 

Senator  Nix»n  five  year*  ago  was  the  victim  of  one  of  the 
Widest  hank  robberies  in  the  history  of  Western  crime,  lie  was 
president  of  the  Winneinucra  bank,  and  was  alone  in  his  office 
when  five  dc*|wrudoe»  entered  and  took  po-session.  Mr.  Nixon  at- 
tempted to  reach  his  Winrhctdcr  rill**  in  order  to  give  battle  to  the 
thieve".  He  wu*  seized,  a revolver  wan  placid  at  hi"  head  and  a 
knife  at  hi"  throat,  and  then  under  the  threat  of  death  lie  waa 
forced  to  unlock  the  safe  and  to  turn  over  to  the  laimlits  $32,tll)0 
in  cash.  Not  a dollar  of  the  money  wan  ever  recovered.  The  thieve* 
were  pursued,  but  they  escaped  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  moun- 
tain", where  the  trail  wu*  lost. 

Frank  I’utnnm  Flint,  Itepubliean.  of  I<n*  Angrlc*.  California,  is 
another  of  tile  younger  men  of  the  Senate.  He  couiee  to  the 
l"pper  House  ns  the  successor  of  Thomas  II.  Hard,  and  the  *torv 
of  his  election  is  not  without  interest.  Mr.  Flint  wu*  I'nited  States 
District  Attorney  of  southern  California  until  three  years  ago.  He 
had  a strong  desire  to  hold  the  position,  hut  the  endorsement  of 
Senator  Hard  wn*  necessary  to  enable  him  to  retain  the  place. 
The  Senator  declined  to  say  the  word  which  would  have  kept 
Flint  in  office,  and  losing  the  District  Attorneyship  the  prea  nt 
Senator  1>ecumc  active  in  politic*.  It  liecaine  known  before  long 
that  hr  hud  an  ambition  to  HUrceed  Senator  Hard,  and  as  some 
one  clsr  put  it.  “ He  found  that  it  was  easier  to  win  the  Senator- 
ship  than  to  hold  his  job  n*  District  Attorney.” 

Senator  Flint,  at  the  time  of  his  election  to  the  Senate,  was 
counsel  for  the  Southern  Pacific  Kailrond.  It  is  taken  for  granted 
that  he  will  oppose  the  bill  which  provide*  for  the  admission  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  into  the  I'nion  as  one  State.  The  south- 
ern California  interest  i*  on  the  side  of  keeping  the  Territories 
separate,  and  allowing  them  to  join  the  sisterhood  individually  and 
with  their  present  iHuitulary  lines  intact. 

Senator  Morgan  (Jardm-r  Biilkclev.  Kcpuldicun,  of  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut. is  the  successor  in  the  I'nited  States  Senate  of  tieneral 
Joseph  It.  Hawley,  who  died  during  the  lust  session  of  Congress. 
Hot h the  Connecticut  Senators  were  elected  to  fill  vacancies  caused 
hy  death.  Senator  Hulkelcy  is  sixty-eight  years  of  age.  lie  was 
tlnvrmor  of  Connecticut  from  IH81I  to  1KH3.  The  Senator  is  the 
president  of  the  Aetna  Life-Insurance  I'ompuny  of  Hnrtford,  a corn 
panv  that  was  organized  hy  his  father.  Kliphalet  A.  Hulkelcy. 

There  am  two  life-insurance  presidents  in  the  Senate,  the  other 
licing  John  F.  Dryden,  of  New  Jersey,  the  founder  and  head  of  the 
Prudential  Company  of  America.  C|H«n  the  question  of  govern- 
ment sU|M-n-ision  of  life-insurance  the  Senators  from  Connecticut 
anil  New  Jer*ev  are  believed  to  Im-  at  utter  variance,  and  Mr.  Dryden 
must  perforer  i<»>k  elsew  here  for  the  *np|Mirt  of  his  life-iiisurniux-  hill. 

From  I 'tali  a*  a colleagup  of  llrcd  Smoot  has  emiM*  IScorge 
Sutherland.  Republican,  of  Salt  Luke  City.  Mr.  Sutherland  is  a 


close  personal  friend  of  the  senior  Ctah  Senator,  lie  is  not  a 
Mormon,  hut  he  is  regarded  as  having  a certain  sympathy  with 
the  Mormon  Church.  Senator  Sutherland  served  ns  a Repre- 
sentative in  th«  Fifty  seventh  Congress,  but  he  declined  renominn- 
tlon  for  the  succeeding  Congress.  Prior  to  his  service  in  Washing- 
ton he  served  in  the  Ctah  Legislature,  and  lie  was  a delegate  to 
the  Republican  national  convention*  of  1900  and  llllM.  Mr.  Suther- 
land is  an  Englishman  hy  birth,  but  he  came  to  this  country  when 
he  was  a child.  He  is  n graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
Law  School,  and  is  a leading  member  of  the  bar  in  the  State 
which  he  rr present*  in  the  Senate. 

It  is  said  that  Senator  Samuel  II.  Piles,  of  Washington,  owes 
his  election  to  the  Senate  to  the  sheer  force  of  his  |ier*omil  pup- 
ularity.  Mr.  Piles  is  forty-seven  years  of  age.  He  was  ls»rn  on  a 
farm  in  Kentucky,  and  was  educated  in  hi*  native  State.  After 
Is-ing  admitted  to  the  lair  he  went  to  the  Territory  of  Washington, 
and  there,  as  the  story  has  it.  law  practice  not  being  remunerative 
lie  pluckily  worked  a*  a laborer  until  the  time  eame  when  lie 
thought  that  he  might  open  his  office  as  an  attorney  with  some 
prospect  that  he  might  not  go  for  a year  hrietless.  Senator  Pili*s 
lias  resided  in  Seattle  since  the  year  "iMHiJ.  For  ten  years  he  was 
the  assistant  prosecuting  attorney  for  a district  composed  of 
three  Washington  counties,  and  in  18NS  and  1H81I  lie  was  city 
attorney  of  Scuttle.  These  two  offices  are  the  only  ones  that  he 
ever  filled  or  ever  sought  until  the  time  that  he  was  elected  to 
the  I'nited  States  S-iialc. 

Senator  Pile*  is  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Alaskn.  and 
legislation  affecting  tin  possession  he  considers  one  of  his  especial 
charges.  At  the  time  of  his  election  to  the  Senate  Senator  Pile* 
was  the  counsel  fur  the  (Jmat  Northern  Railroad  Company.  He' 
is  a strung  personal  friend  of  President  James  J.  Hill. 

Janies  B-  Frazier.  Democrat,  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senutp  March  21  last  to  fill  out  the 
unexpirrd  term  of  Senator  William  H.  Ihite,  who  diet!  us  the  result 
of  exposure  to  the  cold  on  the  day  of  the  inauguration  of  lfiresi- 
dent  Roosevelt.  Senator  Frazier  was  (lovernor  of  Tennessee  at  the 
time  of  hi*  election  to  the  Senate.  Hi*  predecessor  as  Senator  was 
just  beginning  u term  of  office,  und  thus  it  is  that  the  time  of 
service  left  of  the  nnexpired  term  is  only  a few  days  short  of  the 
full  Senatorial  service  |s*riod  of  six  years. 

Senator  Frazier  hn*  a heart  interest  in  educational  work.  He 
built  up  the  public-school  system  of  hi*  State,  und  he  will  lie 
found  on  the  affirmative  side  of  any  national  legislation  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  learning.  He  i*  opposed  to  the  colonial 
|M>liey  of  the  government;  lie  is  a tarilT  revisionist,  an  advocate 
nl  railroad  rate  legislation,  und  a firm  friend  of  the  interocrunic 
canal  project. 

From  Oregon  comes  John  M.  tlearin.  who  was  appointed  United 
Stati*s  Senator  hy  < lovernor  tJeorge  K.  Chamberlain  to  succeed 
Senator  .John  H.  Mitchell,  who  died  just  after  he  had  been  con- 
victed of  criminal  conduct  while  in  office. 

Senator  tlearin  i*  a Democrat,  his  appointment  as  a Mircessor 
to  u Republic  mi  Is-ing  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Oregon  State  ad- 
ministration is  Democratic. 

Mr.  Oca rin  is  the  fourth  member  of  one  Oregon  law  firm  to  be 
sent  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  The  firm  at  the  outset 
was  Mitchell  and  Dolph.  loiter  Joseph  Simon  was  taken  into  the 
mrtneraliip.  All  three  of  these  men  camr  to  the  Senate  of  the 

oiled  States.  John  II.  Mitchell  left  the  firm  and  John  M. 
Ceurin  entered  it.  His  appoint rneiit  to  the  Semite  makes  him  the 
fourth  partner  that  liu*  been  honored  with  a scat  in  the  l 'pper 
House  of  t'ongreKs. 
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How  Long  will  Present  Prosperity  Continue? 

A Prophecy 
By  F.  W.  Hewes 


HOW  long  will  the  prcuont  period  of  Aiurkin  pros- 
l^rity  keep  up?  W hen  will  the  break  coiiif!  Will  thin 
present  uplift  last  five  yearn  more — making  fourteen 
year*  in  all.  a*  did  the  Mat  period  of  American  pro*- 
jierity.  from  1878  to  iHttii!  Is  there  any  way  of  knowing? 
Then*  in.  If  the  iwnniiiic  lawn  which  have  pirrrtlnl  in  the  pant 
continue  to  govern  now,  one  can  make  a reasonably  accurate 
prophecy. 

rive  time.*  since  the  nation  wa*  limn  lias  m great  tide  of  dis- 
aster swept  over  it*  industries,  carrying  desolation  into  the  homes 
of  the  |KK»r  and  di*cotnfort  and  alarm  into  the  home*  of  the  ri«‘h. 
Five  time*  ha*  the  destructive  tide  been  turned  backward,  and 
the  uplifting  tide  of  proH]teiity  returned.  Men  ire  saving  that 
tlie  present  era  of  prosperity  S*  the  widest  the  nation  ha*  ever 
known.  Measured  by  total  volume  of  business,  ye*!  Measured  bv 
steady  advance,  yea!  Measured  by  relative  standard*,  no! 
Measured  by  uplift  front  the  starting- point,  no! 

It  i»  interesting  and  instructive  to  understand  so  important 
a subject.  Fortunately  it  is  capable  of  elrnr  demonstration. 
Fortunately  the  national  government  publishes  the  data  by  which 
to  make  the  demonstration. 

I«et  us  start  with  this  truism;  When  times  arc  laid,  money  dU* 
ap|M-*r*  from  circulation,  .lust  as  true  i*  the  corresponding 
axiom:  When  time*  are  good,  money  circulates  freely.  The  records 
of  the  national  Treasury  state  how  much  money  was  in  circula- 
tion each  year.  Therefore  it  is  easy  to  know  the  average  for  each 
|ier.on. 

'I  bat  knowledge  tells  the  full  story  of  good  a nd  had  time*. 
Four  of  the*e  niuinentou*  business  cycles  occurred  sitin'  1830.  and 
the  four  |N*ritMls  of  recovery  arr  graphically  set  forth  in  tlie  ac- 
conijinnv  i»g  diagram. 

During  the  panic  of  1 sri7 • 1 H4.'*.  the  circulation  of  money  per 
capita  dropped  from  *13  87  to  *7  87.  It  then  climbed  up  rapidly 
for  four  years,  averaging  a trifle  over  eight  per  cent,  a year,  on 
the  circulation  of  1813  race  t He*  up|»er  division  of  the  diagram). 
The  fifth  year  added  two  more  points.  Then  a loss  of  four  |K>inta 
during  the  sixth  year  wa*  followed  liy  the  most  remarkable  rally 
found  in  tlie  full  record  front  1830  to  1003:  seventy-three  points 
in  five  years,  an  average  of  nearly  fifteen  j»er  cent,  a year. 

That  was  ju*t  when  the  "forty-niners"  of  California  were 
fteuding  their  great  product  of  “first-crop’*  gob!  luck  to  the  Kaat 
in  virgin  nuggets,  or  in  hank  checks,  or  in  bills  of  exchange,  or 
through  the  rapidly  widening  channels  of  trade.  There  was  less 
than  one-third  of  the  present  population,  and  settlement  was 
njiist  pushing  across  the  Mississippi  River.  That  fifty  years  seems 
a long  way  otr.  and  it  is  not  caaji  to  rvalue  that  ItlSO  to  1M4 
commemorate*,  relatively,  tin*  ino*t  remarkable  period  of  business 
progress  in  nur  history. 

On  the  same  division  of  the  diagram  i*  a record  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  last  three  year*  of  the  ten-year  |R-ri<>d  of  recovery  I 1862* 
18721  following  tlie  panic  of  1 857- 18112.  The  full  record  is  not 
attniiiablo  on  « satisfactory  basis.  because  the  value  of  the  pa  jaw 
money  in  eirculutbni  < there  was  no  specie)  lluetualcd  so  greatly 
during  the  first  seven  year*  4184(2-1809), 

“The  boom  of  the  early  eighties”  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
recovery  following  the  panic  of  1873-1878.  Indu'd,  it  measures 
nearly  the  whole  progress  face  tin*  second  division  of  the  dia- 
gram). The  first  five  year*  arc  very  similar  to  tlie  first  five  of 
the  recovery  heginning  at  1843.  only  the  progress  was  still  more 
rapid  ( 149  point*,  a*  again-.!  133).  As  in  the  former  case,  so 
in  this:  Do-  sixth  year  marks  a backward  movement.  Follow- 
ing that  sixth  year,  however,  the  resemblance  crane*.  "The  Issmi 
of  tin*  wiily  eighties"  was  followed  bv  seven  years  4 1883  IM!*U| 
of  lluct nation,  recording  the  name  position  414!)  |»cr  cent.)  at  it« 
clow*  us  at  its  In-ginning  The  remaining  two  icar*  1 1 Hill  and 
1892)  lidded  eleven  point*,  rounding  out  the  longest  prosperity 
period  i fourteen  yrurs)  of  the  four  such  perils!*  under  review. 

It  remains  now  to  examine  unr  “ present  prosperity.”  Its  first 
file  years  score  only  131  |»er  cent.,  a*  against  149  per  cent,  and 
135  per  cent.  of  the  two  previous  full  records.  However,  its 
sixth  year  record*  a good  steady  advanw.  instead  of  a sctluck. 
Whnt  is  more,  that  steady  advance  ha*  kept  right  on  up  to  the 
present  date.  The  full  comparison  is  vividlt  set  forth  at  the  foot 
of  the  diagram,  where  all  of  the  prosper  it  y Hues  arc  reproduced, 
lieginning  at  a common  starting  point. 

A *t ml v of  the  comparison  hring*  out  with  striking  distinctness 
the  steadiness  of  the  uplift  of  our  press-lit  prosperity,  as  com- 
pared  with  the  un*lc>iiliiM-ss  of  the  other  two  |Mrlods  of  which 
we  have  the  full  record.  The  present  uplift  has  been  more  grad- 
ual and  therefore  more  healthful. 

Itei-ausc  the  relation  of  tariff  legislation  t«  prosperity  is  a much- 
dbx'iissed  pri>|Mi*it ion.  and  ever  ha*  lieen.  llinse  yearn  in  which 
mriff  law*  were  cnrlnl  are  marked  with  an  "a  " in  the  diagram, 
so  that  the  reader  can  study  the  relation  for  himself.  Itrsidt’s 
those  years  thus  marked,  even  year  or  those  seven  omitted  from 
the  1892-1872  record  was  productive  of  tariff  laws.  That  was  the 
civil-war  period  and  tin  years  immediately  following,  during  which 
the  great  "war  tariff"  was  built  up  to  its  climax.  I 1808) . and  it* 
aim  ml  on  men!  IM4HM872)  was  inaugurated 

The  indication*,  t Inn.  an*  lliat  the  present  prosperity  should  con- 
tinue more  than  five  ymr*  longer.  A study  of  reverses  or  panic 
r. si  ad*  show*  that  these  arc  growing  not  only  less  frequent,  but 
less  intense  ami  of  briefer  duration. 
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Iterolutionista  making  a Demonstration  anti  raising  the  Ned  Flay  in  a 1‘ublir  Square  in  Southern  ltuasia 


.I/mi  tint!  II’omoi  slam  by  the  llobs  which  hart  run  riot  in  Southern  Nussin 


THE  REVOLUTION  WHICH  IS  TERRORIZING  RUSSIA 


Far  from  being  able  to  quill  the  n eolulionary  uprising  which  ban  inflamed  the  entire  empire,  the  Nutation  government  is  now 
manifestly  umeilliag  m many  quarters  to  order  t nut  pa  against  the  revolutionist*,  doubling  errn  the  toga  It;/  of  some  of  Ha  moat 
distinguished  regiments.  Fee  eg  day  brings  news  of  increased  disorder  with  its  arconiftaniinent  of  inrnidiarism  and  assassination. 
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111  Sushis  Iflilrs  Jfurmati 

CHAPTER  I 


pnu»ually  pitiful  chat  a 
woman  *o  obviously  made 
for  sunlight  should  In* 
compelled  to  pns*  her  life 
in  the  shadows.  He  huh 


lIRRIlKirr  BltHASAS 
r T Iib*  just  occurred 
to  me,"  said  MIm 
Trevor.  " that,  like 
tl»e  young  person 
in  the  poem,  we  «n 
•even  — only  seven.  I 

thought  Mr.  Buchanan 
aid  we  were  to  l«e  eight. 
Who  and  where  is  the 

eighth!" 

. "Hurry  Faring  is  the 

eighth."  said  old  Arabella 
Crowley.  "He  i*  to 

come  down  to-day.  I be- 

lieve. in  lime  for  dinner. 
For  some  reason  or  other 
he  couldn't  come  brfore.” 

Miss  Trevor  act  down  her  teacup  with  some  haste,  and  she 

stared  at  the  elder  woman  with  wide  melted  eyes,  while  her  lips 

pursed  slowly  together  as  if  in  n soundless  whistle  of  amazement. 

"Hurry  Faring!”  she  said,  under  her  breath.  “Oh,  I sav!  — 
Hurry  Faring!” 

M.  Ktauilsdof  sat  forward  in  liis  chair  with  sudden  interest. 

"Faring!"  lie  asked,  in  his  odd.  careful  English.  "Young 
Faring!  Ah,  now  I nm  very  glad  to  hear  that  lie  is  eomiiig  down. 
We  became  friend*  some  months  ago.  He  is  a young  man  of 
|wits.  Yes.  1 am  exceedingly  glad  that  he  is  to  come  here.  I 
wish — ” He  stopjied  suddenly  when  he  saw  that  neither  of  the 
women  was  listening  to  him,  and  for  an  instant  liis  quick  eyes 
dwelt  upon  that  odd.  significant  gaze  which  held  between  them: 
then  lie  looked  down  once  more  and  began  stirring  liis  tea  in 
silence.  He  was  not  a curious  man. 

“I  say!”  said  Miss  Trevor  again,  still  half  under  her  breath, 
staring  across  at  old  A ra  1*1  In  Crowley,  “ is  that  quite — wise,  you 
know — having  Hi»itv  Faring  here?" 

**  No,  it  isn't!"  said  old  Arabella,  crossly.  “ It  is  very  far  from 
wise,  sines-  you  ask.  but  it  is  also  no  affair  of  ours,  my  dear.  For 
lIeav|-n'N  sake  let  11s  remain  nut  of  it.  We  all  have  troubles  of 
our  own — at  least  I have.”  Sla-  turned  about  towards  Stutulmlof. 

" Have  von  ever  met  Mr.  Faring!"  she  asked.  " He  is  coming 
here  to-day." 

M.  Stanilmlof  repented  his  unheeded  remark. 

"We  became  friends  some  months  ago."  lie  said.  " I like  him. 
He  is  a young  man  of  part* — also  of  strength.  Few  young  men 
are  strong.  I expect  that  is  la-eausc  they  are  too  happy.  Yes. 

I shall  be  exceedingly  glad  to  see  young  Faring  once  more." 

And  just  then  Beatrix  Biiehamili  in  me  nut  through  one  of  the 
long  windows  which  gave  upon  the  terrace, 

" All,  here  you  arc!”  she  said.  " having  your  tea  in  peace. 
You're  very  wise,  you  know.  It's  much  nicer  here  tlmn  inside. 
Haven't  vie  a magnificent  outlook  from  our  terrace,  Stutnliolof? 
At  this  time  of  the  day  the  sea  yonder  is  almost  ulways  just  like 
that — a silver  line  against  the  sky." 

“till  yes,”  said  Aralieila  Crowley,  in  u grudging  tone — "oh 
yes.  it's  very  fine,  I dure  say.  very  line  Indeed.  Hardly  up  to 
Red  Ro*e,  of  course,  but  vt  ry  well  in  its  wa.v." 

Mrs.  Buchanun  lunglu-d.  for  -lie  was  tnnd  of  the  grim  old 
woman.  She  called  her  “ Aunt  Arabella,"  us  did  almost  every  one 
who  knew  lu-r  well,  und  she  began  to  argue  in  pretended  indigna- 
tion the  relative  Is-nutics  of  the  two  place*,  lint  the  Hue*inn. 
Stuiiiholof.  who  stood  a little  apart,  leaning  against  the  outer 
luilu-trudc  of  the  terrace,  wuti-lu-d  her  silently,  and  bis  still, 
expressionless  fare  softened  for  an  iiislaut  with  something  which 
might  have  Ih-cii  pity.  It  M-cmcd  to  him  thut  the  mantle  of 
melancholy  which  Inmg  always  upon  this  voting  woman,  ami 
which  hud  tii-t  attracted  him  to  lu-r.  wu*  ju«t  now  much  more 

II  pl-.mii  1 than  11— mt I — that  the  melancholy  had,  for  the  hunt  at 
least,  turned  to  bitterness,  and  lie  was  very  sorry,  for.  though  he 
counted  hi-  friends  u|*m  the  lingers  of  one  hand,  lie  hud  taken 
a genuine  liking  to  Beatrix  Bin ti. man.  It  stemed  to  him  rather 


He 

himself  u man  pierced 
and  wrung  by  deathless 
grief,  and  he  knew  too 
well  what  sorrow  wa«  to 
tins*  it  lightly  over  when 
lie  saw  It  in  another. 

Mrs.  Buchanan  walked 
the  length  of  the  terra  w, 
and  stood  for  a moment 
with  her  back  turned, 
looking  down  over  the 
great  landward  sweep  of 
lawn  and  gnnlrns  where, 
between  rows  of  pointed 
firs,  the  drive  curved  in 

from  the  public  highroad  far  lieyond.  Stambolnf's  grave  eye* 
were  upon  her  still,  and  he  frowned  when  he  saw  the  moment's 
droop  of  her  shoulder*  and  that  her  hands  always  twisted  rest- 
lessly together  and  could  not  be  still. 

" Mr. — Faring.  Harry  Faring,  is  coming  to  us  to-day,"  she  said, 
turning  back.  “ He  should  la*  here  by  this  time,  I think."  Hlie 
pulled  out  a tiny  jewelled  watch  from  lu-r  girdle  mid  frowned 
down  at  it.  “ He  was  in  conic  by  the  flvr-n'elock  train.  I don't 
see — lie  should  be  here  now.”  She  turned  her  head  once  more 
towards  the  fir-bordered  drive,  nnd  the  shadows  beneath  her  cyca 
seemed  to  deefieti  and  darken  until  there  were  dark  circles  there. 

" I dare  say  the  train  is  a hit  late."  said  Aralieila  Crowley. 
*'  It  often  is.  Besides,  he  has  In-ups  of  time  Itcfnre  dinner — three 
hours."  She  laughed  gently.  " Dinner  i*  the  sole  matter  of  any 
great  importance."  she  said.  " If  you  arrive  anywhere  in  time  for 
dinner,  nil  i*  well.  If  you  don’t,  you  might  better  have  stopped 
away.  Wait  until  you're  flvc-und-tlfty.  my  dear,  und  you  will 
wake  up  each  morning  thanking  dial  for  another  day  with  dinner 
In  it." 

" That  might  well  depend  upon  the  dinner,  I should  think." 
submitted  Stumbolnf.  “ I am  appalled  at  tin*  thought  of  what 
tragedy  11  life  like  yours  might  so  easily  contain.” 

" I never  go  anywhere,"  insisted  Mrs.  Crowley.  “ where  I’m 
not  sure  about  the  dinners.  I am  too  nhl  to  he  foolhardy." 

Beatrix  Buchanan  gave  a little  absent  smile,  hut  those  eye* 
of  lu-r*  wandered  ever  toward*  the  great  slopes  landward  and  the 
ftr-lsudercd  drive. 

" I suppose  that  might  lie  twisted  into  a sort  of  compliment 
to  my  housekeeping."  she  said.  " or  at  least  to  my  rook.  Tliank 
you.  Aunt  Arabella!"  She  turned  away  with  a quirk  sigh. 

" I expect  I must  go  in  to  the  others,”  snid  she.  And  ns  she  went 
towards  tin-  window,  little  Miss  Trevor,  who  hail  been  sitting  quite 
silent,  sulking,  as  it  were,  over  old  Arabella's  reproof  of  a few 
moment*  Indore,  moved  after  her,  slipping  her  liniiu  into  the  elder 
woman's  arm. 

“ I'll  go  too."  she  said.  " I expect  they’re  talking  senndnl  in 
there,  and  I want  to  hear  It." 

Then,  when  the  two  hud  disappeared,  the  other  two  people  left 
on  the  terrace  sat  for  a little  time  in  silence,  looking  after  them. 
It.  was  Arabella  Crowley  who  at  length  spoke. 

“ Statnbnlof.”  she  said,  "you  are  a man  of  sorrows,  and  conse- 
quently you  know  a great  deal.  Tell  me!"  She  waved  a hand 
toward-  the  open  window.  "Can  sorrow  do  all  that!" 

The  Russian's  masklike  face,  scored  and  seamed  and  hollowed  by 
grief,  twisted  into  u wry  smile. 

"You  are  pleased  to  lie  ervptic,  dear  lady.”  said  he.  “Can 
sorrow  do  what?"  But  old  Arabella V methods  were  direct. 

" Nonsense!"  she  said,  rudely.  " You  know  quite  well  what 
I mean.  Don't  ls-ut  alsmt  the  Imsh.  Stauibolof.  You  know  I hate 
it.  If  vve  two  old  people  cannot  -jn-ak  frankly  together,  who  can? 
I mean  Beatrix  Buehannii  and  the  amazing  change  that  has  conic 
over  ln-r  in  these  |w*t  two  years — si  nee  her  marriage,  in  fact. 
You  av  w hat  she  i*  mm.  Well,  a*  a girl,  two  years  ago. 
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•ho  wa«  something  so  amazingly  different  that  I cannot  express 
it  al  all.” 

•‘Sin-  can  hnnllv  have  liern  more  beautiful  at  that  time.”  said 
the  man.  " She  is  to-day  almost  a*  iHiititifiil  ns  a woman  can  be.” 

''No.  no!”  said  Mrs.* Crawley.  •'Slip  «a>  not  more  Iwuutiful. 
Slip  was  less  so.  I should  think.  Nlir  was  just  an  ordinary,  thor- 
oughly commonplace  girl  of  good  hirtli  and  breeding  and  position. 
There  were  scores  like  her  and  scores  mure  interesting  tn  rvrry 
way,  though  I suppose  they  were  less  pleasing  to  the  eye.  She 
looked  like  thnt  Rossetti  thing.  The  Blessed  Itamozel.  or  wlioerer 
it  is.  leaning  over  tlu*  gold  liar  of  lienven  i Why  do  they  have  gold 
liars  in  luimntj  and  thinking  almut -all  sorts  of  romantic  mys- 
teries ; whereas  she  never  thought  of  any  mystery  Itt-ynml  her 
clothes.  Well,  that  is  whet  she  was — just  a healthy  young  beauty 
and  nothing  more.  Then  they  sold  lu-r  to  Buchanan  ” — the  Rus- 
sian frowned  and  made  u little  inaudible  exclamation — "and  now  — 
now  she  is  what  you  seel  Can  sorrow  do  all  that,  Stambolof! 
Of  course  she  is  unhappy  with  Ituehunaii.  Any  one  would  Is*. 
He  is  a beast.” 

The  Russian  nodded  his  head  slowly,  and  that  still  fare  of  his 
Boftc ned  again  for  a moment  as  it  hud  done  before. 

•'  Sorrow  and  one  other  llting.  dear  lady.”  said  he. 

Old  Arabella  drew  a auirk  sigh. 

“ Ves.”  slu*  said.  **  ^ r»,  I expert  it’s  that.  I expect  I knew 
it  was  that  all  the  time,  but  I wanted  you  to  say  it.  This  Harry 
Faring  who  is  to  come  here  today.  I am  afraid  she  has  Is-en 
in  love  with  him  almost  all  the  two  years  of  her  marriage.  They 
had  some  sort  of  bnv  and  girl  affair  long  ago — nothing  at  all 
serious,  I fancy,  not  with  Beatrix,  anyhow — but  Harry  had  hern 
away  in  Africa  for  a year  or  more  when  she  married.  Why  lie 
should  have  tieen 
asked  here  this 
week  I cannot 
think.  It  seems 
to  me  most  rash. 

I know  they  have 
seen  almost  noth- 
ing of  each  other 
since  her  mar- 
riage. Ves,  it 
serni*  to  me  very 
rash.  Ileatrix  is 
much  too — nerv- 
ous to  run  risks, 
and  she's  desper- 
ately unhappy, 
poor  child  I I'm 
fond  of  Harry 
Faring,  but  I 
wish  he  were  not 
coming  here,  just 
now.  Where  was 
I!  Oh  yes!  I 
was  just  saying 
that  Harry  was 
away  in  Africa 
exploring  some- 
thing when  Bea- 
trix married.” 

“And  then!” 
said  the  Russian 
when  Mrs.  Crow- 
ley pause  d. 

” Then!” 

**  Why.  then.” 

said  Arabella, 

" when  she  mar- 
ried and  found 
what  a brute 
Buchanan  was.  I 
expect  she  turned 
back  upon  lier 
old  affair  with 
Faring  and  be- 
gan tn  idewlixc 
thnt.  a n d to 
paint  it  up  in 
pretty  mother-of- 
pearl  niiulMiw 
colors.  T li  a t 
would  lie  like  a 
woman."  Old 
Aralsdla  shook 
her  wise  white 
lu-nd. 

" It's  a bit  of 
n shock.  St  nm 
tsdof.”  she  said, 

“ this  plunging 
into  marriage. 

It's  II  bit  of  a 
shock  to  a young 
girl  — ■ especially 
when  the  piling!' 
must  Is*  made 
with  a iimn  for 
whom  the  girl 
lias  never  felt 
the  slightest  spur 

of  passion.  She  ftw  haiioti  ifi/nr  tn tt  of  the  houm  find 


1ms  1»  unlcs>  ihr's  one  of  these  ultra-modern,  neurotic  voting 
enmtiit's  « h know  about  everything  long  before  they  experi- 
ence ii-  -li.-'-  be.  m a child,  practically,  un  ignorant  child.  'Then  all 
at  one  o 's  mad.  a woman.  Oh.  it’s  no  light  thing!  Think  of  her 

rage  and  and  despair  when  she  Hilda  out  what  it  all 

mean* — this  girl  who  lias  married  a man  she  doesn't  love — and 
llnds  out  what  It  might  mean  if  she  hail  married  the  other  man. 
the  one  she  did  care  for.  When  I think  of  all  that  1 am  amazed 
at  the  amount  of  patient,  long-suffering  virtue  | see  about  me. 
It  is  wonderful!” 

'*  Vou  put  me  in  mind.”  said  the  Russian,  “of  a story  I read  a 
long  time  ago — a French  story.  1 have  forgotten  who  wrote  it.  It 
may  have  Is-en  a great  man.  I have  no  memory.  The  story  was 
about  » man  who  married  a girl  practically  from  the  convent,  hut. 
oddly  enough,  he  happened  to  have  fallen  in  lore  with  her  licfore 
the  marriage.  More  oddly  still,  he  was  very  wise,  ami  he  realized 
the  truth  of  what  you  have  just  lawn  saving,  and  he  made  an 
experiment — I might  expluin  that  he  was  no  longer  very  young. 
A young  man  could  not  have  done  the  thing.  On  the  wMding- 
niglit  lie  handed  his  bride  to  the  door  uf  her  chamber,  ami  kissed 
her  Huger  tips.  He  did  not  even  kis-.  her  cheek,  lie  pointed  out 
to  her  that  the  floor  could  la*  holted  from  the  inside  and  bade  her 
good  night.  She  seemed  n bit  surprised  and  more  than  a bit  re- 
lieved. Then  this  man  eel  in,  flay  by  day,  to  make  his  wife  fall  In 
love  with  him,  ami  he  inn!  had  long  experience  to  teach  him  how. 
lie  Isiught  her  flowers  each  morning,  lie  rode  with  her.  lie  llirtod 
with  her.  He  made  love  to  her — but  not  too  much.  And  every 
night  he  kissed  her  fingers  at  the  d<a>r  of  her  ehamlier  ami  bade 
her  good  night.  Kli.  he  was  wise!'' 

"Well!”  demanded  Arabella  Crowley,  sitting  up.  "Well?  Oet 

on!  How  did  it 
end  !” 

M.'  Stnmbulof 
emitted  a little 
gentle  laugh. 

'*  After  about  a 
fortnight  of  this.” 
said  he,  “ the 
hrSde  knocked  on 
her  husband's 

door  with  a hair- 
brush one  night 
and  said  she  was 
afraid.” 

Herbert  Bu- 
chanan came  out 
from  tho  house 
and  stood,  for  a 
moment,  regard- 
ing the  two  with 
that  peculiar 
nervous  twitch- 
ing of  the  eye- 
brows which  was 
haldtnal  with 
him.  and  which 
gave  hint  the  ap- 
pearance of  being 
constantly  an- 
noyed. 

” What  are 
yon  two  laugh- 
ing about?”  he 
demanded.  “ You 
seem  to  be  hav- 
ing a very  gay 
time  here  all  by 
yourselves.” 

**  Stamlmlof  is 
telling  me  sto- 
ries,” explained 
old  Arabella 
Crowley. 
“ French  stones, 
too.  I shouldn't 
have  believed  him 
capable  of  them.” 
Buchanan  made 
the  brief  mirth- 
less sound  which 
missed  with  him 
for  laughter. 

” Ntu  in  b nlof," 
lie  said.  " if  you 
are  Isis lining  a 
chatterbox  I'm 

dona  with  you. 

All  is  fiver  lie- 
tween  us.  The 
reason  Stamliolof 
ami  I have  btv 
isime  sueli  cronies 
in  so  short  a 
time.”  lie  saifl  to 

c;..„  Crowley. 

“ is  that  we  have 
In  common  an 
illimitable  ca- 
nned y for  silence. 

shunt  for  a moment  regarding  the  tiro  I don't  have  to 
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talk  to  Stnmliolof.  nor  he  to  me.  We  nit  opposite  to  each  other 
in  my  study  ami  smoke  mid  drink  linindv  for  an  entire  evening 
without  n word.  And  in  the  -mall  hours  we  part  on  the  best  of 
terms.  If  he  has  become  a gossip  I shall  cut  my  throat.  Life  will 
have  no  furllier  joys  for  me.  I don't  take  on  new  friends  easily.” 

And  Ihut  was  very  true.  liuehuiiwu  did  not  make  frietuU  easily. 
It  might  fairly  lie  -aid  that  hr  did  not  make  them  at.  all.  for  hi* 
lew  silent  evening*  with  Stambolof  counted  for  nothing.  The 
iim  ii  had  little  in  common  save  the  natural  tendency  of  each  to 
silence.  There  was  no  true  understanding  or  sympathy  lietween 
them.  Buchanan  went  through  life  alone.  He  was  not  a brute  or 
u l*ii*t.  Arabella  Crowley  had  wronged  him  there,  as  did  every 
one  else.  lie 
was  an  unfortu- 
nate product  of 
the  atrocious 
nii-innt  ing  to 
which  the  human 
race  is  addicted. 

His  father  had 
h c e n a Reot*- 
Welah  scientist — 
a odd  man,  hnr-h 
■uni  ascetic.  who 
had  married,  a* 
such  arc  wont  to 
d o.  a y o u n g 
Italian  girl  all 
smile*  and  soft- 
nes*  and  song 
and  in-tiibilitv. 

The  Italian  died, 
a s genninrly 
crushed  as  if  by 
the  weight  of  u 
glacier,  but  lw- 
fore  she  died  she 
had  the  misfor- 
tune to  bring 
into  the  world  n 
son.  Ami  this 
son  grew  up  to 
manhood  with 
two  natures  war 
ring  within  him. 
ruhanpily  the 
Scottish  *-  Welsh 
was  uppermost 
and  outermost. 

None  ever  knew 
that  there  was  a 
desperately  shv 
sweetness  inside 
the  man.  No 
one  eon Id  have 
know'll.  Indeed, 
by  the  time  he 
murried  it  was 
all  but  d e a d. 

There  may  have 
I ici'ii  women  who 
could,  even  then, 
have  suved  it  — 
had  they  known 
— nursed  a ii  d 
called  and  petted 
it  into  health, 
but  Beatrix  Bti- 
c Ii  a n a n was 
drinking  bitter 
He**  and  eating 
sorrow  jn-t  then, 
so  that  the  Iasi 
of  the  Italian 
blood  lurried 
chill,  and  Bo 
chanan  became 
what  he  was,  a 
silent  misiin- 
thmpe.  a gliMim- 
enfolded  dreamer 
of  dreams,  a re- 
cluse the  gates 
to  whose  Inn  r I 
and  soul  were  el 
ucro-s  them. 

Still,  us  has  iM-rn  an  id.  old  A r.iliella  wtonged  him.  lie  wa*  not 
a brute,  lie  had  mine  of  .1  long  line  of  gentlemen,  and  the  ordinary 
ilistinrts  of  his  class  were  his  laws.  He  never  ill  treated  hi*  wife, 
-ave  perhaps  in  marrying  her.  and  there,  it  is  probable,  he  had 
►ome  desperate  hope  of  -Hatching  happiness  in  the  face  of  his 
Cod:  hut  he  was  often  impatient  with  her  and  sometime*  more 
«mel  than  He  realized.  Without  doubt  he  did  liis  I test — poor  as 
that  was.  Kate  had  Is'cn  against  him  from  the  first. 

IN <n  in  externals  he  was  oddly  repellent.  He  was  not  quite 
on  ugly  iiiau.  Liven  a different  nature  lie  might  have  liecn  rather 
handsome,  but  his  natural  gloom  and  the  almost  wholly  inactive 
lib-  he  It'll  had  Icit  him  sallow  and  lean — lean  almost  to  the  point 
of  emaciation,  and,  o*  has  been  said,  he  had  a nervous  habit  of 


and  barred,  "Vo  writ  large 


twitching  hi*  eyebrows  constantly  when  he  spoke,  as  if  he  wrrn 
angry,  lie  was  of  middle  height,  with  dark  eye*  which  were  too 
restless  and  shifting,  and  straight  Muck  hair.  He  had.  almrtly 
before  this  time,  let  hi*  mustache  and  lieard  grow,  the  latter 
trimmed  to  a short  point,  ami  the  effect  urn*  unpliwsing — rather 
a Itsurdly  M eplii  stophelian. 

Altogether  the  impression  which  lie  made  u|>nn  those  about  him 
was  of  a hard  man.  unsympathetic  to  the  joy*  or  sorrows  of  others, 
self-centred,  gloomy  and  melancholic,  with  that  mid  touch  of 
malice  which  is  found  in  cripple*  and  all  who  are  deformed.  And 
this  wa*  a fairly  accurate  portrait  of  the  man.  He  was,  in  truth, 
all  these  things,  and  little  else.  What  the  world,  in  judging  him. 

did  not  take  into 
innsideration  was 
the  eomhi  nation 
of  force*  which 
had  mad*  him 
what  he  wa*. 
The  world  sel- 
dom does  that, 
hut  in  thi*  ca*<* 

it  hap|wn*  to  be 
of  some  impor- 
tance la-cause  it 
throw*  at  least  n 
faint  gleam  of 
light  o 11  t h * 
thing  Buchanan 
ilid  during  th* 
night  following 
Faring'*  arrival. 

CHAPTER  II 


Fahinu'h  train 
was  very  lute  in- 
deed — there  had 
been  an  accident 
on  the  line,  it 
nppcamlj--*n  late 
that  by  the  time 
he  arrived  at  the 
Lodge  every  one 
was  dressing  for 
dinner,  and  then* 
was  only  the  but- 
ler to  greet  him 
anil  make  hi* 
hostem's  excuse*. 

Ilo  dressed  at 
once,  with  that 
unusual  quick- 
nes*  which  i* 
characteristic  of 
all  men  who 
-|H'nd  much  of 
their  live*  in 
travel,  and  who 
have,  perforce,  to 
make  hasty  toi- 
let*. and  when 
he  had  finished, 
left  his  room, 
thinking  that  he 
would  have  time 
for  a cigarette 
on  the  terrace 
before  the  other 
guesta  came 
down.  Bill  at  the 
hi-ud  of  the  stair* 
he  halted  sudden- 
ly. for  some  one 
wa*  approaching 
along  the  dimly 
lighted  upper 
hall,  and.  oddly, 
he  knew  by  the 
very  sound  of  lier 
movement,  before 
lie  ruiscil  hi*  eye*, 
who  the  woman 
wa*. 

Mr*.  Buchanan  saw  him  at  the  same  moment  and  stopped  dead. 
She  said."  Harry  ! Ilariy!”  twice,  in  a strange  little  voice,  and  then 
1'iimr  very  slowly  forward  and  gave  him  her  hand. 

"You're  very — brown  and — thin.  Hurry."  -he  said  a*  one  who 
doe*  not  heed  what  she  is  *aying.  And  baring  said,  stupidly: 

" Yes'  Yes.  isn't  it?  ' Inwardly  he  was  tilled  with  a hot  anger 
at  hitiiK-lf  for  that  hi-  hand,  which  held  her*,  shook  and  jumped 
and  could  not  In-  sti-nilicd.  And  he  wa*  full  of  a dismayed  amaze- 
ment. too.  that  her  presence  should  -o  rob  him  of  his  self- control — ■ ' 
»o  set  him  to  throbbing  and  tingling.  He  had  thought  himself  very 
*lr<mg. 

Then,  for  a moment,  neither  of  them,  it  appeared,  could  think 
of  anvlliing  more  t«>  *n.v.  Only  Faring'*  linger*  unclosed  stiffly 
and  the  woman's  hand  dropped  to  Iter  side.  At  last  he  said,  look- 
ing her  in  the  eves  there  in  that  half-light: 


Mm.  Much  a nan  foolfrf  up  at  him  for  o nr  tnrift  imfiiNf 
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“Why  did  you  a*k  ine  hnt,  Betty?  You — -shouldn't  huve.  It 
would  have  been  better  for — both  of  u*  if  you  hadn't.” 

••  i know,  Harry,  I know.  ' she  *aid  in  « whisper,  touching  hi* 
arm.  " Oh,  I know.  Harry — Well,  it  wasn't  my  fault.  Herbert 
insisted.'' 

“ Buchanan?"  cried  the  man.  “Buchanan  wanted  me  to  come 
here?  Impe*s*iiblel” 

“ You  don’t  know  him,  Harry,”  she  said,  with  a little  weary  head- 
shake.  “ He'» — he  is  cruel — malicious.  He  wanted  to  natch 

us  here  t'lgether.  Oh.  he’s  more  malicious  than  you  could  under- 
stand! It  amuses  him  to  torture  things — to  torture  me,  for 
choice.”  Faring  turned  his  ncud  away  that  he  might  not  see  her 
face. 

“ He'd  best  not — go  too  far,”  said  he.  under  his  breath,  “ He'd 
best  not  do  that.  I've  l>een  living  a good  deal  among  people  who — 
aren’t  very  civilized.  Hetty.  I expect  it  has  made  a part — savage 
of  me.  I don't  think  I could — quite  bear  seeing  you  ill-treated. 
Don't  let  him  go  too  far.’" 

And  then  again,  for  a little  space,  neither  of  the  two  spoke. 

“Shall  we  go  on — down?”  Mrs.  Buchanan  said,  Anally.  “We’re 
earlier  than  the  others.  They  won’t  lie  down  for  n quarter  of  an 
hour,  I should  think.”  Faring  turned,  without  speaking,  and  they 
went  down  into  the  empty  drawing-room,  where  a footman  was 
making  lights,  and  crossed  the  room  and  stepped  out  through  an 
open  window  upon  the  terrace. 

It  was  not  yet  dark.  The  dusk  was  but  beginning  to  gather,  and 
out  over  the  leaden  sea  to  the  west  streaks  of  palp  light,  rose*  and 
gold  and  green  and  lavender,  still  remained  above  tlu  horizon.  It 
was  a wanq  evening,  with  a soft  fitful  breeze,  with  summer  odors, 
with  cheeping  of  bird*  and  inserts.  There  was  a savor  of  smoke 
in  the  air  alstvo  the  clean,  keen  savor  of  the  sea. 

Mr*.  Burhanan  stood  by  the  balustrade  of  the  terrace,  lax.  her 
hands  hanging  at  her  sides,  her  fact*  tunud  to  that  t tin.  pale  wash 
of  colors  in  the  western  sky,  hut  the  man  watched  her  face  and 
saw  how  the  joy  of  life  hud  gone  out  of  it — saw  the  darkness  be- 
neath her  eyes,  and  the  droop  of  her  mouth  that  had  never  drooped 
in  other  (lavs.  And  because  hr  had  loved  lier  so  long  an  agony 
gripped  him,  watching,  and  a fierce  burning  rage  at  the  man  who 
had  made  her  what  she  was, 

“ Oh.  Betty?  Betty!’"  he  cried,  and  some  of  that  agony  and  burn- 
ing rage  must  have  been  in  his  tone,  for  the  woman  turned  with  a 
quick  breath  that  was  like  a sob. 

“Don’t!"  she  said,  sharply.  “Harry,  don’t!  You — mustn’t 
make  it  any — hauler  for  ine.  Listen,  Harry!  you  must  help  me  all 
you  cun  in  these*  next  few  days.  I shall  need  it.  1 need  it  now, 
for  I’m  not  very  well,  and  l‘m  nervous  and  overwrought,  and  it’a 
going  to  Ik*  very  difficult  to  talk  and  laugh  with  these  people  who 
are  hen*,  and  to  pretend  that  nothing  is  wrong.  It’s  a terrible 
thing  that  you  and  I should  la*  here  together  with  that — with 
my  husUund  watching  us  and  grinning  and  chuckling  to  himself 
over  my  distress,  l»ut  it’s  got  to  lie  gone  through  with.  Oh.  I was 
a fool  to  let  you  come — to  send  for  you — Harry,  can't  you  we? 
I — ima/erf  to  «ee  you.  and  when  he  demanded  that  I ask  you, 
wh«n  he — No,  please,  don’t  say  anything!  Only  this.  Help 
me  all  you  can,  We  mustn’t  have  any  more  talks  iike  this.  We 
mustn’t  tell  the  truth  again.  We  must  lie,  Harry,  lie  and  grin 
and  make  jokes,  and  never  let  any  one  know — that — Help  me. 
Harry!" 

She  was  very  near  sobbing  then.  Faring  strained  his  bunds 
together  behind  him  and  shut  his  teeth.  He  loved  her  very  dear- 
ly, and  this  sort  of  thing  was  not  easy  to  ls-ar.  He  turned  away 
and  walked  to  the  other  end  of  the  long  terrace,  and  Beatrix 
Buchanan,  in  spite  of  the  nervous  "pM*iii  which  was  shaking  her 
— well-nigh  overpowering  her — watched  him  go.  watched  with  a 
sort  of  fierce  pride  the  set  of  his  head — thrust  forward,  in  a way 
he  had  when  under  stress,  with  the  strong  cords  of  his  neck  strain- 
ing at  his  collar — watched  the  brown  hands  so  fast  clenched  lie- 
hind  his  luck  that  the  fingers  had  gone  white.  And  when  ut  Inst 


The  Fa.ll  of  the 

By  Sydn 

Lo.vdos,  Onmle  ifl.  rpaf. 

MR.  BALFOUR’S  government  should  go  down  in  history 
as  the  government  of  no  regrets,  f have  never  known 
a ministry  whose  fall  was  less  lamented.  It  has  out- 
stayed its  welcome  by  at  least  two  and  a half  years. 
Every  one  was  tired  of  it,  its  own  supporters  moat  of 
all.  The  country  had  been  so  thoroughly  raa|wd  and  irritated 
by  it«  continued  presence  in  office  that  there  scented  hardly  enough 
national  interest  or  energy  left  to  heave  a sigh  of  relief  over  its 
depmture.  The  manner  and  tlu*  moment  of  its  exit  would,  in  any 
case,  have  produced  an  impression  of  inexpressible  flatness.  After 
a crescendo  of  defeats  at  by-elections,  after  one  humiliating  re- 
veres* in  the  House  of  ('ominous,  after  month  after  month  of  weary 
evasion  and  subterfuge  on  the  master  question  of  the  day,  the 
government  resigned  when  Parliament  was  not  sitting,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  its  internal  difficulties  had  been  ac- 
centuated by  a s|H'cch  of  one  of  ils  own  supporter*,  and  within 
a few  weeks  of  the  time  when  the  new  electoral  registers  were 
to  come  into  force,  and  when,  consequently,  a dissolution  was  the 
obvious  and  most  convenient  course.  One  can  mv  no  worse  of 
the  time  ami  method  of  its  demise  than  that.,  both  were  char- 
acteristic. It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Balfour  thought  that  his 
tactical  position  would  he  improved  by  resignation.  His  resigna- 
tion meant  that  the  King  would  have  to  send  for  the  Liberal 


he  turned  and  came  towards  her  she  saw  his  face,  and  she  drew  a 
quick  little  sigh  of  relief  a*  one  who.  after  strain  and  danger, 
iM-es  Hiifcty  and  rmt  approaching.  For  she  knew  that  lie  was  very 
strong  end  sure  and  unwavering,  and  that  she  could  lean  upon 
hint  to  tiu  uttermost. 

Indeed,  he  looked  like  a man  upon  whom  a woman  might 
Inin.  Strength  waa  the  first  impression  one  gained  upon  meeting 
him — quiet,  indomitable,  unpretentious  strength.  Possibly  this 
was  in  part  because  he  was  an  unusuallv  silent  young  man,  Strong 
men  are  never  talkative.  More  probably  it  was  the  odd  square- 
ness of  head  and  face,  which  seemed  made  up  entirely  of  straight 
lines — straight  brows,  straight  high  nose,  dose-shutting  mouth, 
square  clcfl  chin;  thut  and  the  level  unwinking  gaze  of  hi*  eyes, 
which  looked  out.  deep  set  under  their  brow*,  very  cnlmlv  upon  the 
world,  quite  without  expression.  Tliev  told  nothing — like  Stam- 
bolof’a  eves.  Indeed,  but  for  the  Russian's  grizzled,  mustache  and 
m our  hr  which  hid  his  mouth,  the  two  men  would  have  been 
*trangely  alike,  for  they  had  the  same  type.  Young  Faring  must 
have  been,  at  this  time,  about  on e-and -thirty , but  he  looked  older, 
for  his  face  was  exceedingly  tanned  and  burnt  and  weather- 
beaten,  oo  that  it  was  darker  in  tone  than  hi*  fair  hair.  Here 
again  he  was  like  Stambolnf.  for  wind  and  weather  had  wrought 
upon  him.  In  less  measure,  of  course,  what  tragedy  had  wrought 
upon  the  elder  man.  The  two  might  almost  have  passed  for 
brothers. 

“ You  haven’t  told  me,”  he  said  to  Beatrix  Buchanan,  “ whom 
you  have  here  this  week.  Whom  am  I to  meet?  Any  strangers!” 
He  siMike  in  the  ordinary  conversational  tone  of  half-intimate 
friendship,  a fid  that  is  a good  evidence  of  hi*  power  of  self-control, 
for  he  hud  prolaildv  never  before  in  all  his  life  been  so  deeply- 
moved  or  under  so  severe  a strain  as  during  the  jwst  few  minutes. 

Mrs.  Buchanan  looked  up  at  him  for  one  swift  instant. 

•’  Oh.  you’re  bo  good,  Harry ! You're  good!”  she  said,  in  a whisper. 
Then:  “I  think  you  know  them  all — or  don’t  you  know  the  Evens* 
leys?  Colonel  Everslev  is  the  great  swell  on  cavalry  equipment  — 
whatever  that  is — and  he  hs*  been  here  for  two  month*  studying 
the  American  system  for  some  I >ook  he's  doing.  Lady  Sybil  is  with 
him.  She’s  a dear,  rather.  I used  to  know  her  in  l*nidon  la- 
fore  she  married,  and  before — I did.  She  was  the  Duke  of  Sun- 
don’t  youngest  daughter,  you  know— the  late  duke’s.  Then  there 
is  Aunt  Arabella  Crowley.  Bless  her!  and  Stambolof — you  like 
him,  don’t  you.  Hurry?  Do  von  know  you’re  rather  alike,  you  two? 
Then  there1*  Ellen  Trevor — < >h,  I l*-g  her  pardon.  I mean  Alianor 
Trevor.  And  that’*  all.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  so  ill-assorted  a 
party?  It’s  the  Everslrys*  party,  really,  I wanted  them  here  and 
nsked  them,  and  they  begged  me  not  to  have  a lot  of  |M*ople, 
They  said  they*  wanted  to  sit  in  the  *un  for  a week  a ml  rest,  be- 
cause they  both  were  fagged  out.  So  I got  together  only  quiet 
people,  who  wouldn’t  want  to  dash  about  and  do  things.  You. 
Harry,  were  a— late  inspiration  of  Herbert's.  Ah,  but  we’re  not  to 
talk  about  that,  are  w«?  Ah  no!” 

She  caught  herself  up  with  ft  laugh  that  was  half  a sob. 

" You  we.  little  Ellen  Trevor  is  pretty  and  childish,  and  she’ll 
amuse  Colonel  Everslev  when  he  wants  amusement — and  you, 
Harr.v,  and  you!  And.  besides,  she  is  glad  to  be  here  on  Staiu- 
bnlof’s  account.  She  has  conceived  a sort  of  frightened,  worship- 
ful pa**inn  for  Stambolof.  Such  kittenlike  girls  often  do  for 
men  of  the  tragic  type,  don’t  they?  Of  course  Stainliolof  doesn't 
know.  If  he  did  he’d  go  away  at  once.” 

“ I hear  voices  inside,”  said  Faring.  “ I expect  wc  must  go  in, 
mus! n’t  we!” 

“ Oh  ve»,”  she  said.  “Yes,  of  course.  I’d  almost  forgotten. 
Come,  iturrv,  well  go  in  to  them.”  She  touched  his  arm  for  an 
instant  as  ttav  turned.  “ Do  you  suppose  Clod  i*  fond  of  practical 
jokes.  Harry?’1  she  asked.  “ How  lie  must  laugh  sometime*,  mustn’t 
He.  at  the  hideously  comic,  things  people  do  with  their  lives!  Come 
in  tc  the  others.” 

To  be  Coh filmed. 


Bn.lfour  Ministry 

y Brooks 

leader.  If  the  Liberal  leader  declined — as  under  the  circum- 
stance* he  was  fully  entitled  to — to  take  office,  it  could  be  made 
to  appear  that  hr  shirked  the  issue.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
undertook  the  task  and  was  thus  obliged  to  produce  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  his  combination  and  his  programme,  the  at- 
tention of  the  country  might  lie  distracted  from  Unionist  mis- 
deeds and  confusion  to  the  character  of  the  new  cabinet  and  its 
policy.  Moreover,  the  process  of  forming  a Liberal  government 
might  disclose  weaknesses  in  the  Liberal  armor,  and  difference* 
aiimug  the  Liberal  leaders,  not  less  serious  than  those  that  had 
paralyzed  the  effectiveness  of  the  Unionists.  In  any  caw,  the 
Liberals,  instead  of  attacking,  would,  to  some  extent,  be  put  upon 
the  defensive,  and  Mr.  Balfour's  position  was  so  desperate  that 
lie  might  welt  have  thought  it  his  duty  to  cut  eh  at  anything. 
Wbethet  he  really  argued  in  this  way  1 do  not  know.  At  any 
rate,  he  resigned';  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  was  at  once 
sent  for  by  the  King,  and  Is,  as  I write,  engage*!  in  the  harassing 
and  unenviable  business  of  cabinet  making;  a dissolution  in  Jan- 
uary is  now  known  to  be  inevitable,  and  the  result  of  the  general 
election  will  undoubtedly  be  a crushing  victory  for  the  force*  of 
free  trade  and  liberalism.  Mr.  Balfour  will  find  that  the  little 
stratagem  of  resignation  has  availed  him  nothing. 

Yet  the  passing  of  this  government,  “ unwept,  unhonored,  and 
unsung,”  marks,  nevertheless,  a decisive  turning-point  in  English 
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politico.  Between  I8M  nod  1805  the  Liberal*.  first  under  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  again  under  herd  Rwrbrry.  wen’  in  office,  hut  not 
in  power.  Their  majority  never  rose  alH.ve  forty;  thp  party  wu* 
torn  both  by  |»cr*onal  and  by  political  divisions;  the  House  ol 
l>.rd->  wus.  n«  i*  nlwav*  the  case  when  a LiIm-iuI  government  i* 
in  olfice.  overwhelmingly  hostile;  and  of  all  their  ineaaurea  the 
ministry  was  able  to  paw*  only  one  of  lira!  rale  importance — Sir 
IV.  Ilorco  art's  budget  of  JKiU.  initiating  the  ayntem  of  death 
duties.  With  the  exception  of  this  hncf  interregnum  of  less  than 
three  years  the  Unionist*  have  been  iu  power  for  twenty  years; 
and  they  have  licr-n  absolutely  in  |K>wcr,  without  any  interregnum 
at  all,  for  the  last  ten  years.  A decade  may  he  a long  time 
even  ill  the  history  of  such  an  empire  as  the  British,  and  the 
past  decade  has  witnessed  some  niemornhle  and  momentous  de- 
velopment*. In  domestic  affairs  three  aita  stand  out  preemi- 
nently. The  first  to  lie  passed  was  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  of  |S1»7-  This  was  a far-rraeliilig  and  j«*l  measure— the 
i- red  it  for  which  belongs  chiefly  to  Mr.  Chamberlain — framed  to 
bring  within  the  existing  limits  of  compulsory  coni|icnsation  cases 
of  injury  to  workmen  for  which  there  had  previously  been  no 
official  redress.  The  principle  was  conceded  that  every  man  work- 
ing in  a trade  should  he  compensated  out  of  the  profits  of  that 
trade  for  every  accident  wtiirli  occurred  to  him  during  his  hour* 
of  lalsir.  provided  that  bv  Ids  own  “gross  negligence  and  foils 
he  had  not  Ims-ii  directly  responsible  fur  it.  Another  very  iaqiortant 
measure  was  the  Education  Art  <<t  1JW2.  nlmli«lilng  the  sdiool 
Istards.  installing  education  committees  of  the  town  and  count v 
council*  in  their  place,  and  introducing  an  element  of  popular 
control  into  the  management  of  the  voluntary  or  Church  of  Eng- 
land  school*,  which  henceforward  an*  to  Is-  «ujq>ortcd  out  of  the 
rates,  save  for  the  upkeep  of  the  srh»n|  building*.  In  the  same 
years  the  Licensing  Art  was  passed,  providing  that  the  holders 
of  cancelled  licenses  should  be  compensated  by  “ the  trade."  These 
latter  acts  were  not  imawd  without  the  greatest  difficulty,  and 
their  amendment  Is  believed  by  many  Lilieral*  to  la*  the  first  duty 
of  the  new  government. 

In  Ireland  tin*  Cnionlst  record  i*  a surprisingly  good  one.  In- 
deed. it  is  safe  to  say  that  unionism  has  now  ceased  to  la-  a 
merely  passive  policy  of  resistance  and  repression,  and  has 
broadened  out  into  a mellower  and  more  tolerant  creed,  and. 
above  all.  Into  a programme  of  constructive  amelioration.  Be- 
ginning with  the  development,  of  light  railways  and  the  state- 
aided  migration  of  the  people  from  uneconomic  to  economic  hold 
ings.  the  Cnionist  government  passed,  first,  the  Irish  Local  Gov- 
ernment Act,  which  gave  to  the  Irish  us  large  a measure  of  do- 
mestic autonomy  in  purely  local  matters  us  is  possessed  by  the 
Knglisli  or  the  Scotch;  and.  secondly,  the  Irish  Land-Purchase 
Act  of  lnu.1,  which  pledged  the  imperial  credit  to  an  amount  of 
$.'>00,000,000  in  order  to  lay  the  foundations  of  n new  social 
order  of  peasant  proprietors,  and  which  practically  settled,  not 
indeed  the  land  question,  but  the  laud  tenure  question.  Mr. 
Wyiidham  was  prepared  to  go  even  further,  and  to  recommend  a 
scheme  of  administrative  devolution  that  would  have  served  a* 
n stepping-stone  to  a modified  form  of  home  rule.  The  blind  and 
hitler  obstinacy  of  the  Ulsteritrs  proved,  however,  too  much  for 
him,  and  he  was  forced  out  of  the  cuhinet  for  daring  to  lean 
towards  the  policy  of  governing  Ireland  In  accordance  with  Irish 
ideas.  In  the  I ji  ml -Purchase  Act,  however,  lie  left  liehiud  a 
magnificent  monument  of  lirond  and  resolute  and  sympathetic 


Iff  Hnl/ttur  f>u  tin  I'mlttl  b.r  i > hit  tlffirinl  l,’<  s, iu 
Ihmimtti  Sir >*l 


Sir  llritry  Cn m/ifw  It-fliniiicrman,  the  nrrr  Premier 


statesmanship,  and  hi*  subsequent  downfall  marked  the  spot  which 
the  new  government  will  use  as  its  starting-point  in  Irish  legisla- 
tion. 

Hut  it  is  Ie*s  in  English  and  Irish  than  in  foreign  and  im- 
perial affair*  that  the  lust  decade  ha*  been  really  momentous. 
When  the  I’niunisi*  runic  into  power  in  |K9.»  they  were  almost 
immediately  confronted  with  Mr.  Cleveland's  Venezuela  message; 
the  Jameson  raid  followed  soon  after;  France  seemed  invetcrate- 
ly  hostile;  and  Anglo-Ku**ian  relations  were  at  the  mercy  of  any 
eliam-e  scare.  Much  has  happened  situs-  then.  The  Sudan  ha* 
Ihn-ii  reconquered ; the  Transvaal  uud  the  Orange  Free  State  have 
Ih-cii  added  to  the  Empire;  the  Chinese  question  lias  arisen.  Has 
blazed  furiously  for  u while,  and  lias  din]  away;  Tibet  has  been 
entered;  and  the  Spaiiish-Aiuericaii  and  Husso- Japanese  wars  have 
Ihh-ii  fought.  A*  the  result  of  these  events  Great  Britain  find* 
herself  in  a |M>sition  of  an  almost  unexampled  |iower  and  au- 
thority. Her  navy  is  supreme,  and  was  never  a more  thor- 
oughly workmanlike  forts*  than  at  this  moment.  The  firmness 
ami  prescience  of  her  diplomacy  have  been  attended,  on  thp  whole, 
with  phenomenal  BUecoss,  The  U»t  of  the  really  dangerous  issues 
between  herself  ami  the  United  States  has  been  ainimhlv  settled, 
and  centuries  seem  to  separate  tlie  view  that  American*  look  of 
Great  Britain  in  ]8!1.»  and  the  view  they  take  of  her  today, 
Nearly  all  tin*  Anglo-French  dillieiiltic*  have  l«ccn  resolved,  aiid 
the  two  countries  stand  closer  together  at  this  moment  tiian  at 
any  linn*  during  the  past  half-century.  The  friendship  with 
Italy  lias  continued  to  increase,  that  with  Spain  has  Im-cii  re- 
sumed on  it*  old  ami  cordial  terms,  and  the  alliance  with  Port- 
ugal has  acquired  a new  solidity.  Ill  the  Far  Ea*t  the  com 
|uicl  with  Japan  has  wiped  out  the  memory  of  British  vacilln 
tiori  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Chinese  question,  has  overthrown 
the  tradition  of  British  is.  da  lion,  and  has  given  to  England  the 
predominant  position  in  all  \*iatic  affairs.  With  Himsin  a be- 
ginning has  la-cn  made  towards  a I letter  understanding,  and  even 
Anglo-German  relation*  are  showing  symptoms  of  la-coming  less 
frigid  and  irrational.  The  foreign  pnli’.v  of  the  past  decade  has. 
iu  short,  been  a magnificent  surer-*,  in  spite  of  one  or  two  errors 
of  detail.  Nor  have  the  Unionists  been  less  enterprising,  far- 
sighted,  mill  successful  in  their  imperial  |M>liev.  When  Mr.  Chum- 
her  lain  entered  the  Colonial  (Hlice  in  18115  that  department  ranked 
least  among  ministerial  portfolios.  ll«-  nuide  it  the  greatest.  and 
it  will  forever  la*  impossible  that  any  lint  a first-class  man  should 
hold  it  henceforward.  Mr.  Chmuls'i lain  sent  a genuine  thrill  of 
unity  through  the  empire.  He  was  the  first  British  statesman 
since  Pitt  in  whom  t lie  men  of  Grenier  Britain  had  real  con- 
fidence; mid  his  administration  of  the  Colonial  Office  must  always 
remain  one  of  the  brightest  |»iges  of  ini|M-r:ul  history. 

To  have  aiasuoplisbeil  all  this  is  no  small  achievement.  Most 
of  it  will  remain  and  count  as  permanent  gain,  hut  much  also 
bus  Im-cii  lost  by  Hie  party's  insensate  plunge  into  protection, 
i hi  all  other  question*,  nr.  al  any  rate,  on  most,  the  country 
would  prefer  Mr.  Balfour  and  hi*  following  to  sir  lknry  Camp 
lx  II  Banner  in  a n and  hi*  following.  But  the  fiscal  i«*np  has  proved 
tin-  undoing  of  that  great  party  whose  record  I have  briefly 
skrtrhed,  and  the  country  now  has  but  one  desire,  and  that  is 
I"  Vole  down  protection.  The  LiL-rals  will  conic  in  partly  as 
Lils-ials.  I.iil  iiminly  lieemisr  they  are  fits-  l ruder*  and  not  pro- 
tectionists Whether  tliev  will  Is-  aide  to  keep  in  office  for  long 
/ Con  fowi. »/  fUltfr  IU  }-i  of  lit,!  ini,,,,  .V.rfmnJ 
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Swinging  a N c^tion&J  Convention 

Personal  Recollections  of  the  nomln*v.ttor\  of  Lincoln,  by  one  of 
the  delegates  to  the  National  Convention  in  Chicago  in  I860 

By  Addison  G,  Proctor 


1WA8  one  of  the  six  delegates  to  tin*  national  convention  of 
1H<W  from  Kansas  invited  tu  participate  in  the  work  of  nomi- 
nating u 1'rcsldent  hy  the  National  Republican  Committee. 
An  I uni  hut  twenty-one  yearn  old,  I suppose  I may  claim 
to  have  licrn  the  youngest  member  of  tlmt  historic  assembly. 
Kanun  was  then  a Territory,  and  not  likely  to  participate  in  the 
Presidential  election,  but  tlie  Itepublicann  of  Kansan  had  fought  a 
good  light,  and  in  recognition  of  brave  service  of  great  value  to 
the  parly  the  compliment  was  extended. 

We  were  elected  by  n regular  Territorial  convention,  from  which 
we  carried  credentials.  Wc  met  in  l^avcnworth  and  came  to  Chi- 
cago together,  where  we  found  fine  apartments  awaiting  us  at  the 
Briggs  lion**. 

The  demand  of  Kansas  to  he  admitted  as  a Slate  in  the  I’nion 
was  then  pending  before  the  Senate,  and  was  the  sourer  of  partisan 
discussion,  in  which  the  North  was  profoundly  intcre*ti*d,  laving 
lane.  as  it  did.  the  motive  of  the  slave-power  in  claiming  a foot- 
hold in  the  free  Territories.  Mr.  Seward  was  an  avowed  champion 
of  the  free-Stiite  cause  in  the  Senate.  He  had  done  for  us 
splendid  service,  ami  wc  each  felt  under  personal  obligation*  to 
reciprocate,  by  placing  ourselves  on  the  Seward  side  nf  the  im- 
jx tiding  alignment. 

Hy  reason  of  the  large  part  Kansu*  was  Ailing  on  the  political 
horizon  her  delegates  received  very  cordial  greetings  from  tile  dif- 
ferent delegate*. 

We  soon  came  into  contact  with  the  inlJuetircs  that  were  at  work 
to  control  the  nomination. 

Seward  the  loading  Candidate 

It  wa*  clear  that  Mr.  Seward  was  to  lie  the  leading  candidate. 
He  was  the  recognized  party  leader,  intellect ually  and  politieallv, 
had  strong  delegations,  and  there  was  a feeling  of  confidence  in  h\s 
selection  on  the  first  hallot.  The  opposition  was  divided  and  out 
of  harmony.  Mr.  Chaw.  Mr.  Cameron.  Judge  Itatcs.  Mr.  Dayton. 
Judge  Cal  I Bluer,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  each  had  earnest  friends,  but 
none  seemed  to  present  a resolute  front.  Ami  yet.  out  of  this  dis- 
organized mass,  without  set  lied  purpar,  was  foigrd  a movement 
that  snatched  victory  from  a compart  organization  of  trained 
politicians,  and  transferred  a leadership  from  a leading  Senator 
of  the  Kinpiic  State  to  a prairie  lawyer  without  political  ex- 
perience outside  Ids  Slate. 

On  the  morning  alter  our  arrival  we  received  a cordial  note 
from  Thurlow  Weed  asking  o*  to  call  on  him  at  the  Richmond 
House.  Wc  went  promptly  at  the  hour  designated.  He  met  ns 
at  the  door  of  his  parlor:  we  were  each  iutr<*hieed  by  our  chair 
man.  mid  took  our  seats  at  his  round  table.  Mr.  Weed  was  cer- 
tainly a natural  diplomat.  As  lie  took  up  conversation  with  each 
of  us  individually.  I noticed  he  called  each  of  us  hy  name.  If© 
gave  us  a regular  heart-to-heart  talk.  Hi*  argument  was.  that 
the  party  had  reached  the  point  where  it  need  take  no  doubtful 
candidate.  “ We  went  to  Philadelphia.''  he  said,  " four  years  ago, 
and  named  probably  the  most  unfit  m.in  for  the  Piesideticy  that 
was  ever  considered.  The  Hoy.”  said  he.  “ had  not  one  single 
qualification  for  the  place,  and  yet  the  country  gave  him  I ,.142.000 
votes.  This  to  my  mind.”  said  he.  ” was  the  worst  political 
blunder  any  [tarty  has  been  guilty  of  since  the  government  was 
organized.  Now,  in  Mr.  Reward  we  have  a representative  of  the 
last  the  purtv  Im*  develo|»ed.  the  acknowledged  lender  of  a great 
party.  If  we  are  to  have  a victory  worth  having,  let's  have  it  under 
the  leadership  of  the  man  who  bus  made  the  party  what  it  i*.  then 
we  shall  secure  a victory  of  principles  ns  well  as  of  men;  to 
accept  anything  short  of  thi*  is  to  admit  we  are  afraid  of  real 
isfon-*  ami  real  leadership.” 

Casting  about  for  the  Leader 

We  came  nwav  with  the  convirtion  that  a*  far  as  Mr.  Seward 
wa*  concerned.  Mr.  Weil  hud  given  ns  all  there  was  to  lie  said. 

We  had  hardly  reached  our  rooms  when  Horace  Greeley  called. 
He  was  alone,  and  having  a personal  acquaintance  with  two  of  our 
delegates,  we  were  soon  on  easy  term*,  lie  addic**ing  us  as  “ Hoys." 
Hr  said.  “It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  Seward,  hi*  ability,  leuder- 
sliip,  what  he  stand*  for,  and  all  that,  hut  the  fact  j»,  we  could  not 
elect  him  if  he  were  nominated.  There  are  several  States  that 
we  must  have  that  will  not  support  him;  he  cannot  carry  Pennsyl- 
vania. Indiana,  or  Iowa.  I will  biing  to  you,"  he  said.  ‘‘Governor 
Curtin,  Henry  S.  I -me.  and  Governor  Kirkwood,  who  will  each  tell 
you  wi.  Now.  why  invite  certain  defeat  when  a victory  is  within 
our  grasp?”  We  waked  him  who  was  more  available.  Hr-  answered. 
“ 1 think  well  of  Judge  Hates,  but  there  may  be  others:  1 have  no 
one  in  mind  that  I am  entirely  satisfied  with  yet:”  and  this  from 
the  lender  of  the  nppo*itinn  the  day  of  the  u*M*mhling  of  the 
convention. 

Governor*  Curtin.  Lnne.  and  Kirkwood,  each  railed  on  us  and 
verified  whut  Mr.  fJrreley  had  said,  hut  neither  named  n candidate. 
Henry  S.  lame,  in  answer  to  n question  why  lie  np|»>sed  Mr. 
Seward.  *nid  that  while  the  party  in  th<*  norlhrrn  part  of  his 
Stale  could  la*  relied  on  to  support,  the  ticket,  yet  throughout  the 
soul  hern  portion,  made  up  largely  of  immigration  from  Virginia. 
Tcnnc**ce.  and  Kentucky,  there  w.»*  strong  opposition  to  Mr. 
Rcwanl  and  his  “ irrepressible  conllict  *'  ideas,  ami  they  could  not 
lie  imliinii  to  siip|Miil  him.  «o  with  Mr.  Seward  a*  a candidate  the 
State  would  lie  |o*t.  Governor  Curtin  said  lie  was  « candidate  for 


Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  hut  that  if  Mr.  Rcwanl  were  nominated, 
he  had  no  hnjM't*  of  an  election;  and  Governor  Kirkwood  expressed 
about  the  same  sentiment  regarding  Iowa,  which  at  that  time  wn* 
a doubtful  State.  We  met  this  feeling  from  all  the  Western  deli- 
gat  ions. 

We  went  to  the  o|K-ni»g  of  the  convention  the  next  morning, 
and  were  assigned  our  seats  and  our  places  in  the  various  com- 
mittees, luljHit  in  the  teui|>oniry  organization,  and  after  two  or 
three  hours  session  of  preliminary  business,  adjourned  for  the 
day,  with  the  frcling  that  the  open  work  of  the  convention  wn* 
tint  u small  reflex  nf  what  was  going  on  lirlow  tin-  surface. 

It  was  plain  that  Mr.  Seward  could  not  unite  all  the  element*, 
hut  it  was  equally  plain  that  the  opposition  had  no  plan  of  cam- 
paign, and  no  candidate  to  rally  around.  Then*  wu*  a stnmg 
undercurrent  of  sentiment  that  it  would  not  he  well  for  the  party 
to  take  n radical  antislavery  position.  That  the  West  was  not 
ready  for  it : that  it  would  drive  many  new  converts  out  of  the 
ranks,  who  did  not  care  to  risk  n di*solution  of  the  t'nion  to  sub- 
serve nn  antistavery  sentiment;  that  tlipre  was  a disinclination 
to  commit  the  parly  ton  strongly  to  an  antislavery  leadership, 
and  a conservatism  was  developing,  which  seemed  to  come  front  the 
business  interest*  of  the  country  that  feared  the  result  of  to«. 
radical  action.  And  yet  this  sentiment  found  no  candidate  around 
whom  it  could  rally;  no  one  who.  if  trouble  came,  had  rather  save 
Hr*  I'uion  than  destroy  slavery  if  forced  to  decide  between  the-  two. 


TK©  First  Shadow  of  *' Grim.viso.ged  We^r" 

.Tu*t  here  came  to  the  front  a movement  from  the  I'nion  Re- 
publicans id  the  border  States;  an  element  *«■  far  overlnokixl.  that 
immediately  came  to  he  recognized  as  formidable.  The  movement 
w.ts  ably  led  by  the  Klair*  of  Maryland,  father  and  son:  hy  Judge 
Bates  and  Frank  I . Blair,  of  Missouri;  and  Cassius  M.  Clay,  of 
Kentucky.  It  brought  the  first  shadow  of  grim-visaged  war.  Mr. 
Clay,  of  Kentucky,  was  the  s[iokesnuiit : an  orator  of  magnificent 
|m*! *onnlity.  gifted  in  speech,  and  commanding  careful  attention 
by  his  earnest  and  dramatic  nuittiu-r.  He  insisted  that  we  were 
on  the  verge  of  civil  war;  that  the  South  wn*  already  preparing 
for  the  conflict,  and  that  the  seating  of  our  President  was  to  Is* 
the  bi-ginning  of  strife.  Along  the  borders  of  the  Ohio,  in  Mary- 
land and  in  Missouri,  were  hosts  of  I'uion  men  who  must  stand  as  a 
wall  hetween  the  homes  of  the  North  and  the  horde*  of  secession. 
Th.*e  were  the  men  who  must  push  back  the  line  of  defence  and 
carry  the  war  into  the  enemy'*  country.  The  man  who  will  com- 
mand this  vote  can  command  these  services,  and  the  service  of 
every  one  of  these  I'nion  men  will  Im*  required.  The  uuin  to 
command  that  vote  and  that  service  is  Lincoln.  He  wa*  horn 
among  us  and  we  la-licve  in  him;  he  i*  antislavery  enough  for 
you : he  is  I'uion  enough  for  us;  give  ur  Lincoln,  and  we  will  make 
good  return*  lor  your  confidence, 


Lincoln  ngtvinst  the  Field 

Thi*  was  the  first  real  call  to  arms  for  Lincoln.  All  had  been 
wavering  and  unsettled.  This  meant  Lincoln  against  the  field. 
It.  broke  the  ranks  of  many  a Seward  delegation  on  the  start,  and 
inspired  new  confidence  in  the  great  mu**  of  the  undecided,  I fol- 
lowed flay  ami  hi*  company  a*  they  sjaike  to  the  other  delegations, 
.iml  the  effect  of  their  work  wa*  magical ; there  wu*  a getting  to- 
gether and  a movement  towards  organization  that  lagan  to  take 
shape  immediately.  By  the  time  the  convention  met  next  day,  it 
was  understood  that  the  real  candidates  were  to  In*  Seward  ami 
Lincoln. 

t'p  to  this  time  Mr.  Lincoln  hud  hardly  licen  mentioned  a*  a 
strong  eumlidale.  We  all  recognized  the  fact  that  we  were  drifting 
on  to  |M*rilous  times  that  would  require  a stout  heart  and  a clear 
head  ill  the  Chief  Kxeciitive.  Mr.  Lincoln,  while  extremely  popular 
in  hi*  own  State,  had  no  strong  hold  on  the  people  of  any  oilier, 
lie  had  had  no  valuable  training  in  [aditiml  matter*  ami  wa* 
lacking  in  ex|ierirnce;  yet  there  wu*  a feeling  that  he  could  he 
elected,  while  many  were  coming  to  the  belief  that  Scwurd  could 
not  Im*. 

Mr.  Clay  and  his  I'nion  Republican*  blazed  a way  through  this 
forest  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  and  set  the  standard  of  Lincoln, 
around  which  rallied  all  the  element*  of  opposition  to  Seward. 
•'  All  who  are  ready,”  as  Henry  S.  Lane  expressed  it,  ” to  go  for 
Li  mid  n.  not  that  we  love  Sewurcl  the  lens,  but  a victory  of  the  Re- 
publican party  I lie  more.” 


Th©  prophetic  Word*  of  Cassius  M.  Clzxy 

In  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  the  opening  of  hostilities  as 
Mr.  Lincoln  took  hi*  scat,  the  rally  of  the  I'nion  men  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  government  all  along  the  border*,  and  the  forcing  of 
the  line  of  liattle  further  South,  the  word*  ol  Mr.  Clay  seem 
like  n chapter  of  prophecy.  He  knew  the  people  of  the  South,  and 
hi*  language  carried  that  conviction  to  u*  nil. 

Thi*  country  ha*  never  quite  appreciated  the  awful  sacrifice 
made  by  these  I'nion  men  of  the  Isirder  in  their  support  of  the 
ndniini*tration  through  the  civil  war. 

The  work  of  taking  the  convention  from  the  bands  of  the  tern 
pornry  to  those  of  the  permanent  officers  wa*  quickly  done  next 
morning,  and  we  took  our  places  on  the  commit  lee*  to  which  we  had 
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teen  assigned.  Mr.  Wllmot  had  made  a complete  failure  as  pre- 
siding officer.  and  we  wrre  all  glad  when  Mr.  Aahniun  took  things 
in  hand  and  showed  his  fitness  for  the  work.  A*  the  Committee  on 
Resolution*  or  Platform  were  completing  their  rejmrt  that  fore- 
noon. there  occurred  an  incident  that  those  who  witnessed  it  will 
never  forget.  The  report  seemed  to  la-  disappointing  to  the  con- 
vention: it  lacked  nerve;  there  was  too  much  tariff ; too  little 
ginger.  The  crowd  expected  something  better.  As  the  reading  of 
the  report  was  concluded.  Mr.  Guiding*.  of  Ohio,  an  old-fashioned 
antislavery  war-horse,  with  long  white  hair  down  to  his  shoulders, 
a face  like  n lion,  and  a voice  that  reached  to  the  farthest  corner 
of  the  assembly,  came  to  the  front  demanding  and  moving  that  a 
certain  part  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  te  inserted  at  a 
certain  place  in  that  platform,  and  followed  his  motion  by  a 
speech  full  of  denunciation  of  that  spirit  that  would  makr  all  the 
great  principles  on  which  the  party  »u*  founded  subservient  to  the 
truckling,  cowardly  spirit  of  i^unmi  reialism.  as  shown  in  this  plat- 
form. As  he  paced  back  and  forth  gesticulating  wildly  and  de- 
nouncing with  extreme  bitterness  of  expression  this  laris  of  prin- 
ciple and  this  disloyalty  to  the  brave  men  who  had  made  the  party 
what  it  was.  he  presented  a lilting  type  of  the  stalwart  men  wh" 
had  Iwitth-d  so  long  and  so  earnestly  for  the  tnorul  upbuilding  of 
the  Republican  party.  He  spoke  aUuit  ten  minutes,  mid  though  the 
whole  assembly  honored  him  for  his  age  and  for  his  great  service, 
somehow  his  speech  failed  to  carry  i-onvirtion:  it  was  too  much 
of  a scold.  He  was  replied  to  by  a gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
a very  bright,  shrewd  debater,  who  commanded  attention  from  1 hi- 
st art  by  declaring  that  he  was  a firm  believer  in  the  ” Lords 
Prayer,"  the  “Ten  Commandments."  and  the  “Sermon  on  the 
Mount."  and  yet.  he  said,  “ I cannot  believe  tliaL  we  are  called  upon 
to  insert  all  nr  cither  of  these  in  this  Republican  platform."  His 
talk  was  bright  and  entertaining;  he  felt  that  the  Issues  demanded 
by  the  people  at  this  crisis  were  such  as  must  appeal  to  lines  of 
earnest  thought  rather  than  to  sentiment.  ” Pennsylvania.**  hr  said, 
“ was  much  more  concerned  to  know  if  its  workshop*  were  to  hr 
opened  or  Hosed,  than  in  the  question  whether  or  not  all  men  were 
created  equal."  He  whs  for  less  sentiment  and  more  common  sense. 

The  Convention  Wavers 

His  speech  had  a marked  effect:  the  convention  was  wavering 
between  two  opinions,  and  probably,  had  the  question  been 
promptly  put  «t  that  time,  the  motion  of  Mr.  Guiding*  would  have 
been  lost,  dust  tit  this  moment  there  sprang  to  his  feet  from 
among  the  New  York  delegation  a young  man  faultlessly  dressed, 
with'  a strong,  classical  face,  who  pushed  his  way  to  the  front, 
where  he  caught  the  recognition  of  President  A*hmiin,  and  moving 
directly  across  the  front,  faced  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  anti 
paused  for  a moment,  while  the  convention  quieted  down.  It  was 
George  William  t'urtis.  " Gentlemen  of  Pennsylvania,"  said  he, 
land  every  word  was  dear  and  distinct  I.  **  have  you  dared  to  come 
to  this  convention  to  attempt  to  undo  what  your  fathers  did  in 
Independence  llall?"  It  was  a centre  shot  that  struck  home 
in  an  instant.  The  convention  gave  a shout  of  approval.  From 
that  instant  he  |K>ured  the  most  terrific  volley  of  denuncia- 
tion at  Pennsylvania  for  her  spirit  of  selfish  disregard  of  all 
the  great  traditions  of  the  party.  He  pronounced  the  most  elo- 
quent tribute  to  the  Declaration  of  lndc|H-ndence  and  to  the  great 
men  that  had  made  it  n living  reality  that  had  ever  fallen  from 
human  lip*,  lie  fairly  shook  the  convention  with  the  fervor  of 
his  plea  for.  a higher  standard  of  political  morality.  His  elo- 
quence. polished  by  all  the  arts  of  the  scholar  ami  orator,  was 
like  a (lashing  sabre.  As  he  concluded,  he  turned  to  the  great  as- 
sembly, and  with  a moderation  in  striking  contrast  to  the  fervor 
of  his  appeal,  said,  ” 1 second  the  motion  of  Mr.  Joshua  ({hi- 
dings for  the  insertion  of  a portion  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence into  this  platform."  And  the  convention,  not  waiting  for 


the  president,  shouted  its  approval  in  one  terrific  "Aye.”  in  which 
even  Pennsylvania  joined.  It  was  one  of  the  most  complete  per- 
sonal triumphs  ami  the  finest  tribute  to  genuine  oratory  that  has 
ever  occurred  in  a political  convention. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Kvnrts  nominating  Seward  was  masterful  and 
grand.  In  commencing  he  said.  “ We  have  come  from  the  Empire 
State  with  our  Empire  statesman."  The  speech  of  Mr.  Judd  in 
Dominating  Lincoln  was  ingenuous  but  disappointing,  but  the 
crowd  was  a Lincoln  crowd,  ready  to  shout  at  any  mention  of  his 
name,  so  the  s|n*ech  was  lust  in  the  turmoil  of  enthusiasm  that 
swept  it  along  on  its  cheers  and  yells. 

Some  years  later,  in  talking  with  Mr.  Wentworth  (“  lx>ng 
John”),  who  was  one  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  most  active  delegate*.  1 
spoke  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Judd  as  a disappointment. 

“ Well,”  said  lamp  John,  " I guess  you're  right,  and  yet  it  took 
fifty  men  to  write  that  speech;  don't  Maine  Judd,  he  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  a word  of  it.” 

“ How  was  that  ?”  I asked. 

“Well,  Judd  wanted  to  make  the  nominating  speech,  but  the 
committee  were  afraid  to  take  the  chances,  so  they  told  him  he 
could  make  the  speech  if  he  would  submit  it  to  them  first,  before 
delivery,  lie  prepared  the  speech  and  submitted  it  to  the  com- 
mittee. and  the  committee  eut  out  every  word  of  it.  substituting  one 
on  entirely  different  lilirs.  Judd  made  the  sprr-ch  as  arranged: 
it  was  not  what  he  wanted  to  say  at  all.  hut  the  crowd  took  it  off 
his  hand*  a«  soon  as  he  delivered  it,  and  he  never  expressed  his 
disappointment  to  any  of  us.”  And.  as  " Long  John  ’’  expressed 
it,  “ All's  well  that  ends  well.” 


Lincoln  carries  the  Convention  Unanimously 

It  took  only  three  IkiIIoIs  to  decide  the  choice.  On  the  first  Mr. 
Seward  got  175'  . votes;  Mr.  Lincoln  102.  with  IttO  scattering.  On 
the  second  ballot  Mr.  Seward  got  184V*.  while  Mr.  Lincoln  got  181 : 
and  on  the  third  ballot  Mr.  Lincoln  carried  the  convention  unani- 
mously. 

Chicago  was  all  Lincoln,  and  the  enthusiasm  was  genuine  and 
unbounded.  The  Seward  men  were  greatly  depressed.  Tears 
coursed  down  the  cheeks  of  many  of  the  New  Vork  deb-gates  at  the 
annonntvmcnt  of  the  result.  They  had  made  u good  tight,  but 
“ the  stars  in  their  courses  were  aguinst  them.” 

The  setting  aside  of  an  able  and  tried  leader,  just  as  the  party 
was  assured  of  its  first  victory,  and  on  the  eve  of  a great  conflict 
of  mighty  forces  requiring  the  highest  order  of  statesmanship  to 
grapple  with,  ami  the  substituting  of  a lender  almost  unknown  in 
political  statecraft,  and  untried  in  national  affairs,  must  always 
be  considered  one  of  the  unaccountable  problems  in  political  his- 
tory. The  Lincoln  of  1860  was  not  the  Lincoln  of  1865.  He  grew 
as  no  other  public  man  among  us  has  ever  grown  in  four  years  in 
that  wisdom  and  knowledge  Hint  inspired  nmlidence  and  trust. 
Providence  surely  guided  that  convention  to  a wise  conclusion: 
we  were  building  better  than  we  knew. 

If  I should  In-  asked  who  of  all  men  contributed  most  to  the 
nominating  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  I should  say  Horace  Greeley;  he  was 
simply  untiring,  irrepressible,  resourceful  from  first  to  last:  I 
doubt  if  he  slept  an  hour  «t  a time  during  the  entire  three  days  of 
the  convention.  Ilut  to  the  great  majority  of  delegates;  to  those 
who  felt  that  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Seward  meant  a hitler,  resent- 
ful campaign,  the  consequences  of  which  they  dreaded  at  that 
particular  time;  to  those  who  were  willing  that  all  np|»o*itinn  to 
slavery  should  cease  with  the  prohibition  of  its  admission  into  the 
free  Territories:  to  those  who  would  save  the  Union  at  any  cost: 
to  those  who  were  for  the  man  who  was  most  likely  to  win,  all 
groping  in  the  dark  for  a leader,  the  eloquent  appeal  of  those  Union 
Republican*  of  the  border,  with  llu-ir  unequivocal  stand  for  Lin- 
coln. was  the  rallviiig-point  around  which  they  all  organized,  and 
the  inspiration  that  gave  to  Lincoln  his  nomination. 


Ii\terrva.tiorva.l  New-year’s  Greeting 

By  J.  E.  Jenks 


THE  United  States  Naval  Observatory  In  Washington  will 
M>nd  out  on  New-year's  eve,  at  midnight,  u telegraphic 
greeting  around  the  world,  'ibis  is  the  little  diversion 
in  which  the  sedate  scientists  of  the  institution  Have  in- 
dulged for  the  past  year  or  two,  and  recently  they  made 
the  demonstration  of  sending  telegraphic  time  signal*  a part  of 
the  programme  of  hospitality  arranged  for  distinguished  visitor* 
who  come  to  Washington  for  convention  purposes,  among  those  thus 
regaled  being  the  International  Geographic  Congress  and  the  In- 
ternational Railway  Congress.  Of  tonne,  it  takes  a lot.  of  work 
to  arrange  for  the  desputch  of  a message  at  a given  time,  and 
this  is  done  by  the  cooperation  of  the  telegraphic,  ruble,  and 
telephone  companies.  On  public  exhibitions  of  this  almost  in- 
stantaneous mean*  of  world-wide  communication,  it  was  arranged 
that  the  location  of  various  important  cities,  some  two  hundred  in 
numlH-r.  should  Is-  indicated  on  a large  map  of  the  world.  21x42 
(ret,  liv  small  electric  lamps.  The  exact  moment,  of  Hie  receipt 
of  the  signal  at  different  plnres  around  tlo-  world  was  shown  by 
the  illumination  of  these  lamps. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  means  of  transmission  and  the 
pres rrangement  of  facilities  of  receiving  tl»-  Washington  New -year 
midnight  signal  have  Iwen  impressed  with  the  sjtccil  with  which 
such  n signal  n»»y  Is-  despatched  The  record  kept  doe*  n«»t  exceed 
beyond  the  hundredth  part  of  a second,  which  is.  of  course,  suffi- 


cient for  all  the  niceties  of  infinitesimal  calculation.  It  is  found, 
for  instance,  that  on  this  basis  it  takes  no  time  at  all  to  get  the 
New-year  midnight  click  to  the  McGill  College  and  the  Toronto 
Observatory  in  Canada:  that  it  takes  five-hundredths  of  a second 
to  reach  the  Lick  Observatory  in  California,  while  it  takes  twice  as 
long  to  reach  Amherst  College  in  Massachusetts. — this  on  account 
of  the  indirect  transmission.  Harvard  College  con  be  reached  with 
only  one-tenth  of  n second's  delay,  and  St,  John's  Olwervatory  in 
New  Brunswick  and  the  Taeiilmya  Observatory  in  Mexico  in  eleven- 
hundredths  of  a second.  The  Manila  Observatory  in  the  Philippine 
Island*  is  reached  with  .37  second*  time  of  transmission,  as  is  the 
much  nearer  Mare  Iain  ad  Observatory  in  Sait  Friwiao.  Green- 
wich Observatory  in  England  get*  its  message  in  1.33  seconds; 
Hamburg.  Germany,  in  1.47  second*:  the  Const  Survey  Station  in 
Alaska  in  1.7  seconds : Sydney  Observatory  in  Australia  in  2.23 
second*:  Wellington  Observatory  in  New  Zealand  in  4 seconds; 
and  the  fordols)  Observatory  iri  Argentina  in  7.7  seconds. 

Aside  from  the  sentimental  considerations  of  thi*  net  <»f  the  Naval 
Observatory  people  and  the  friendly  feeling  which  it  must  en- 
courage. there  is  a practical  advantage  in  sending  these  midnight 
New-year  greeting*  to  tin*  world.  For  this  reason  they  are  re- 
garded bv  the  people  at  our  Naval  Observatory  a*  adding  a powerful 
influence  toward  the  universal  adoption  of  Greenwich  standard  time 
and  longitude. 
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Thr  Ut-rumn  /jnjaihr  inujtt  rl my  lA«  fir«(  Kiifiinfnl  m (iuttnln,  u ilh  Ihr  i'roirn  1‘rinn  a I his  riyhl 
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lf!Hhirt»m,  u hit  h »lmtth  fHinluiouiil  in  Ihr  th  ruiM  Rut/tirr,  it  xJ»Vfi««;fy  tU  f nl nnh  >1  in  mm  ft/  • n rtf  filinlm/nifth  lultH  rilht  r 
of  Ihr  KniittT  or  of  tut  luht  r*  of  /Ac  rufflt  faui‘lff.  The  thin*  oi  Iht  /.'»«/»  ri<r  lour  lot  i*  in  ««  tiluin»iihtrc  i/uilr  mil- 

urn  h tl  it'll  h I hr  nnlihtry  n/tiril,  ami  tluiintl  Ihr  rrrrnl  rrrinC  Crtnrii-Fnurr  Freiltrith  N'«»  d'TOiNfiitiiiiif  A#*r  hrith.  Rrinrrmt 
f'rrilia.  as  hr  in*/*  chit  A is  rtitittitnl.  Four  Mima  of  Ihr  Fmftrror — F rittrr  Rilrl  FrnhriiL',  I’ri  rrcr  h/nllurl,  1‘rincr  lin/mtr  Will, 
in  m , ninl  Frinrr  0*nir — a ho  Kohl  rout  miaaitma  in  Ihr  /’<>»/  Regime  >\!  of  Foulyuarih — thi  Hmpiror'*  ftimrilr  n t/imrul — irAicA  is 
c'im/jost  d of  ini  n tit  rhd  for  I hi  ir  gnat  altihirv 
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Books  and  Bookmen 


PERHAPS  the  nm»t 
complete  systematic 
treatise  mi  money 
mill  hanking  which 
bus  been  written  in 
KriglUh  i«  (mind  in  the 
work  in  two  volume*  by 
Mr.  Ch4rli‘s  A.  Conant  en- 
titled The  Principle*  of 
lloney  null  Banking.  While 
the  subject  of  money  is 
given  considerable  sjwnv  in 
must  current  treatise*  on 
political  economy,  the  *rpa- 
rate  works  revering  the  gen- 
eral Held  are  comparatively 
few.  There  are,  of  course, 
plenty  of  treatise*  on  spe- 
cial points,  drawn  out  hy 
the  controversies  nf  the  Inst 
thirty  year*,  but  few  of 
them  undertake  to  deal  *ys- 
teniatlcnlly  with  the  origin, 
history,  mid  development  of 
money  und  the  thwrle*  of 
its  value  und  distribution. 

Indeed,  us  Mr.  Conant 
point.-,  out,  the  only  sys- 
tematic treatises  of  uny 
standing  in  English  when 
hr  began  his  work  were  the 
short  hilt  clussieal  I sink  of 
devons  on  Homy  mid  the 
lit  ehnniani  of  Exchange,  mid 
the  interesting  lsH*k  written 
by  General  Francis  A. 

Walker,  when  u rnin|mra- 
tlvely  young  nmn,  in  the 
seventies.  Much  lina  hap- 
pened in  monetary  ulfuir* 

-ino*  these  hook*  were  writ- 
ten. uud  theories  which 
were  then  either  unheard- 
of  or  novel  have  liem  put 
to  the  test  of  practical  ex- 
perience. 

It  is  in  combining  the  re- 
sults of  experience  with 
well-reasoned  theory  that 
Mr.  Conant '*  book  is  some- 
what unusual,  lie  speaks 
not  merely  us  a student  of 
political  economy,  wrapped  up  in  logical  processes  which  take  no 
account  of  the  frictions  of  practical  life,  hut  he  demonstrates  prin- 
ciples by  apt  illustrations  of  their  operation.  From  a wide  rungc 
of  reading  and  contact  with  the  financiers  of  all  nations.  many  of 
these  illustrations  of  the  monetary  jadieies  of  countries  like  dr»|wn, 
Russia.  Spain.  Italy.  Chile,  and  the  Argentine  Hepublic  bring  the 
reader  into  contact  with  fads  not  widely  known  outside  the  cir- 
cle* of  high  finance,  and  unread  out  a panorama  of  the  evolution 
of  monetary  history  in  the  lust  thirty  years  which  is  as  fascinating 
in  many  rewpeeta  as  it  is  instructive. 

Among  the  events  of  which  the  author  might  justly  say.  with 
.Knew*,  that  he  “was  himself  a huge  part."  are  the  extension  of 
the  gold  - exchange  standard  to  the  Philippines,  Panama,  and 
Mexico,  mid  the  resulting  Unclil*  to  their  trade  with  the  gold- 
-I  indard  countries,  As  s|M-eial  commissioner  of  the  War  lX-pail- 
ment  to  the  Philippines,  and  as  a mrndw-r  of  the  Commission  on 
International  Exchange.  which  conferred  in  the  summer  of  |;M»:i 
with  the  leading  governments  interested  in  the  Orient,  Mr.  Conant 
is  qualified  to  s|M-ak  with  authority  on  these  events.  On  anollier 
important  side  of  the  monetary  history  of  the  past  generation  he 
is  also  qualified  to  *|M-uk.  through  iiis  service  as  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  the  Indianapolis  Monetary  Commission,  which  did  so 
iniicli  to  secure  the  enact  merit  of  the  gold  standard  law  of  limn 
and  sought  to  solve  the  problem  of  greater  elasticity  fur  our  bank- 
ing currency. 

In  style  and  uiPthod  the  book  is  adapted  to  the  licginuer  as  well 
as  to  the  expert.  Important  terms  are  carefully  defined  and  their 
application  staled.  The  first  chapter.  "Ill*  Place  of  Money  ill 
Economic*."  in  which  the  render  is  cautioned  against  allowing  him- 
self to  In-  list  into  dogmatism  by  alistiio-l  theories  uud  single  ideas, 
ufToijls.  ut  the  outset,  a reassuring  view  of  tin  author’s  conservatism 
and  moderation.  The  lsa»k.  on  the  whole,  is  one  which  a student 
of  monetary  matteis  can  hardly  la-  without,  and  which  i»  not  likclv 
soon  |o  In-  s|||n*ise«|is|  ms  nil  nuthorilv  oil  the  subjeets  ,,f  whieii 
it  treats.  Supplemented  by  Mr.  Conant's  earlier  work.  I Mu- 
tin  it  III  \t intern  ItmiL*  of  /»« in  . il  afford*  a reference  - book  for 
tin-  student  to  which  little  would  need  to  Is-  iidibsl  to  ullord  him  a 
complete  view  of  the  sciellie  of  tnom  y and  luinking. 

The  es.i-ntial  nut rulli  *.f  the  saving  that  “figures  never  lie" 
ha-  Ins-ii  repeatedly  pdniisl  our.  and  it  might  Is-  said,  |M-rlmps 
with  nlm—t  equal  nu-nd.nit\  lh.it  pl..-i •■graplf  m-vi-r  fnNify.  Not 
a f*-w  who  ha  vi  -nil. « • .|  1 1 • -i.  tie  >tiiif1i»  •no.iion  nf  I In'  camera, 
in ioh  nil  tin-  w o| -•  lus-aii-e  >.|  it-  reputation  for  irutli.  will  doubt  - 
b *'  agree  to  this  p,.o>t  (Vrlaiiilv  Pie  photographic  ili-l l lllle-lil  is 
a dull  ta'ii s( . mid  mM.  in  eat. los  lie-  -piiit  of  the  face  it  m pic. 


And  mi  long  an  this  remains 
true  there  is  no  dungcr  that 
the  ancient  and  honored  art 
of  porlruit-puiuting  will  fall 
into  disuse.  Kvcry  author 
in  writing  draw*  a picture 
of  himself  intellectually, 
and  the  intimacy  and  nat- 
uralness of  such  an  im- 
pression can  only  hr  matched 
—if  indeed  it  can  lie  match- 
ed— by  the  delicate  art  of 
the  painter.  In  reproducing 
the  spirit,  as  well  as  the 
outward  form  of  his  origi- 
nal. it  will  lie  judged  that 
Mr.  W.  I).  Stevens  has  suc- 
ceeded in  a marked  degree 
with  his  picture  of  Mr*. 
Mary  E.  Wilkin*  Freeman, 
reproduced  on  the  opposite 
| mge.  It  is  a delieate  mat- 
ter to  comment  upon  thp 
portrait  nf  a living  person, 
yet  it  mar  be  permissible  to 
say  that  Mr.  Kteven»‘s  like- 
ness of  Mrs.  Freeman  aeeraa 
to  express  a certain  min- 
gling of  severity  of  ideals 
with  broad  human  svmpu- 
thy.  which  is  very  charac- 
teristic ill  her  work. 

It  i*  true,  indeed,  that 
while  Mrs.  Freeman  in  lo-r 
«torie*  has  dealt  mainly 
with  the  narrower  and 
humbler  paths  of  life,  her 
work  is  informed  with  a 
warm  symputhy  for  those 
ordinary  sorrows  whirh  are 
the  hardest  to  bear,  and  a 
thorough  comprehension  of 
just  how  grievous  they  are 
for  the  ordinary  man  or 
woman,  which  lifts  it  to  a 
high  plane  of  realism  and 
makes  it  universal  in  its 
appeal.  And  there  is 
abundant  sense  of  joy  in 
her  stories,  too.  There  are 
passage*  in  the  rending  of 
which  one  feels  the  same 
elation  and  reconcilement  with  life  ns  on  n glorious  day  in  spring 
after  the  rigors  of  n hard  winter. 

Mrs.  Frccuiiin  i*  ill  ways  true  in  her  psychology.  She  under- 
stands equally  well  the  foibles  of  the  old  or  middle-aged,  who  are 
mentally  somewhat  stilT  in  ihc  joints,  and  the  impulses  of  the 
young,  whose  minds  are  still  supple.  Hut  it  is  in  the  rh-arness 
with  which  she  real  in-*  natural  emotions  that  a great  |s»rt  of,  her 
|M>wer  lies.  She  shows  us  the  feelings  of  which  we  are  all  a lit- 
tle ashamed,  hut  which  we  instantly  recognize  as  true.  We 
would  all  like  to  fall  into  fine  rage*  or  make  eloquent  avowals 
of  love.  but.  in  fact,  our  emotion*  make  us  incoherent  or  ridic- 
ulous. Mr*.  Fn-ctiinu  exhibits  u*  a*  we  are.  and  as  n result  her 
work  ha*  an  almost  poignantly  intimate  quality. 

To  say  that  this  author  is  thoroughly  American  would  lie 
superfluous,  and  to  say  that  she  is  entirely  democratic  in  spirit 
seems  inadequate.  The  democratic  ideal  is.  of  course,  included  in 
the  breadth  of  her  view.  In  The  Portion  of  /arbor  she  pictured  the 
hnr.l  life  of  the  factory- worker,  and  brought  out  all  the  nobility 
and  pat  ho*  of  that  life.  In  The  Ih  lilor.  her  latest  book,  she  ha* 
taken  up  u new  phase  of  the  struggle  for  exist  oner — the  career 
of  n man,  accustomed  to  the  la-st  that  life  afford*,  who  i*  re- 
duced to  uneasy  makeshifts  in  avoiding  tin-  payment  of  hi*  debts. 
Ill  both  I moh-  she  write*  in  a spirit  that  put*  all  men  on  a com- 
mon plane  of  responsibility,  und  ennoble*  them  all  by  common 
opportunity  for  good.  Probably  no  other  writer  has  so  truly  and 
tellingly  portrayed  the  greatness  and  the  pettine**.  the  real 
joy*  and  sorrows,  little  and  big.  of  our  homrkerping  American 
life. 

The  perfect  sincerity  of  her  writing*  give*  them  a rare  and 
precious  quality.  In  her  slorie*  there  i*  none  of  that  eareful  ex 
pre-ion  of  pi-o]M*r  feeling,  that  assumed  frankness  of  author  to 
reader,  which  i*  well  enough  in  it*  place,  but  which  we  nil  know 
how  to  estimate  at  its  true  worth.  Mr*.  Freeman  ha*  an  honest 
sympathy  with  her  story  people,  goml.  lud.  ami  indifferent,  irre- 
spective of  dres*  ,>r  grammar.  Ilow  rare  i*  the  writer  who  dor* 
not  jeer,  however  good-niiliircdly.  at  the  weaknesses  of  human  char- 
n cIit  ! The  niuiiseinriit  Mrs.  Freeman  inspires  in  us  i*  always  gen- 
••loo-.  Within  the  seopr  of  her  theme*  *lie  is  the  feminine  realist 
of  lo-r  da v and  country.  Compare  the  spirit  in  which  she  write* 
with  the  rohest  cynicism  of  Kipling.  To  the  power  *>f  the  realist 
►he  ha*  joined  tin  i---iit intlv  womanly  qualities.  Without  bathos 
she  c.m  write  of  (lie  homelv  and  genuine,  and  with  a certain  re- 
strained and  gentle  force  |mrtra>  the  crisis  of  a life-story.  All  in 
all.  *lo*  i*  one  of  those  writer*,  wliieh  every  nge  does  not  have,  who 
approach  llteir  work  not  with  a new  com-i-pt  inn  of  art.  luit  with 
a fresli.  unbiased  understanding  of  humanity. 
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THE  NATIONAL  THEATRE 


BY  CHARLES  HENRY  MELTZER 


A XCEIT  by  the  (treat  English- 
speaking  commonwealth  a. 

which  boast-  that  they  arc  in 
thr  van  of  civilization,  the 
importance  of  the  stage  ns  an 
educational  and  moralizing  influence 
has  long  been  recognized.  In  France, 
ill  Germany,  in  Norway,  in  Hungary, 
in  Sweden."  and  in  much  smaller  lamb 
HI  it  is  ofllcially  admitted,  restarted,  and 

ussistrd.  In  England  and  America, 
however,  it  has  come  to  In*  regarded 
by  many  as  a danger,  and  by  most  as, 
at  best,' an  amusement. 

The  announcement  made  a short  time  ago  by  Mr.  Heinrich  Con- 
ned of  n plan  for  the  foundation  of  an  endowed  theatre,  devoted  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  best  ldaya  of  the  whole  world,  aroused 
fully  as  much  surprise  aa  enthusiasm.  The  importance  of  the 
scheme  which  the  prospective  manager  of  the  new  theatre  had  out- 
lined was  not  denied.  But  it  was  doubted  whether  it  would  be 


? support  of  millionaires,  to  attain  the  objects 
nppily  for  American  playgoers,  Mr.  Conried 
is  not  frightened  by  ohataclrs.  The  aueeesa  which  has  attended  him 
at  the  Metropolitan  0|iera  House,  and  the  ability  with  which,  for 
many  year*,  he  hn*  managed  his  own  Irving  Place  Theatre,  have 
assured  him  the  capital  that  he  needed  for  his  purposes.  With  that 
ami  his  intelligence  to  help  him  he  will  keep  his  promise*. 

Ill  England  and  America,  up  to  the  present,  public  opinion  — 
or  popular  prejudice — has  fought  stubbornly  against  the  idea  of 
imposing  taxation  for  the  sake  of  subsidizing  nn  artistic  and  dig- 
nified theatre.  What  on  the  Kuro|»eiin  Continent  has  linen  accom- 
plished by  states,  sovereigns,  mid  even  by  municipalities,  Anglo- 
Saxon*  will  not  tolerate.  Of  the  eighty  or  more  million*  in  this 
country,  it  ha*  been  suid.  on  excellent  authority,  that  between  one 
and  two  per  lent,  at  most  are  habitual  playgoers.  This  would  of 
itself  constitute  an  argument  against  the  adoption  here  of  the 
subsidy  system  which  hn*  so  greatly  halped  to  advance  drama  in 


Europe.  The  farmers  of  New  York, 
the  planter*  of  the  South,  the  fruit- 
growers of  the  i'arifle  coast,  the 
minera  and  factory  bunds  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, might,  plausibly  enough,  even 
if  not  reasonably,  raise  objection* 
against  contributing  to  the  support 
of  a national  theatre.  Frame,  to  l»c 
sure,  doe*  not  protest  against  being 
taxed  for  the  liem-fit  of  the  ThMUr 
Frum.-uia.  Rut  then,  distances  in 
Prance  are  less  tremendous  than  iu 
the  United  States,  and,  soon  or  late, 
every  Frenchman  hope*  to  see  Pari* 

and  enjoy  the  privilege  of  attending  an  occasional  performance  at 
hi*  national  playhouse. 

Within  the  past  few  year*  though,  there  have  been  evidences 
that  this  public  is  alive  to  the  desirability  of  reforming  drama. 
Twice,  at  least,  the  attention  of  Congress  has  hi*eii  called  to  the 
matter.  Protests  against  the  inanity  of  the  local  stage  have  multi- 
plied. On  every  side  we  hear  murmurs.  The  eagerness  with  which 
the  occasional  efforts  of  a few  ambition*  managers  and  actor- 
mnungcr*  to  revive  Sliake*|teaie  liuve  of  late  In-cii  welcomed  is 
indicative  of  this  revolt.  The  time  is  ripe  for  the  founding  of  a na- 
tional theatre;  and  it  will  be  founded,  for  it  in  a necessity. 

Essentially,  the  proposed  playhouse  will  be  democratic  in  char- 
acter. Thirty  stockholders,  each  contributing  $100,000,  will  occupy 
the  boxes.  But  subscriber*  for  seat*  in  the  orchestra,  or  in  the 
Imlconv,  will  lie  able  to  enjoy  the  performance*  at  the  national 
theatre  at  no  greater  coat  than  they  must  now  Iwnr  to  lie  bored 
to  death  by  inept  representations  of  had  musical  comedies,  The 
educational  and  liberal  tendenry  of  the  institution  will,  on  the 
other  liuml.  l-«  proved  by  the  reservation  of  at  least  six  hundred 
comfortable  seats,  at  each  performance,  for  student*,  who  will 
pay  only  twenty-five  tent*  for  thr  privilege  of  seeing  the  master- 
piece* of  stage  literature.  Could  anything  Is-  more  honestly  or 
( CoNti/tuc*/  on  finiir  IU  } } of  I rlrrrliniufl  Scrtniu. ) 
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FOR  AMERICAN  MUSIC 


BY  LAWRENCE  GILMAN 


i«  no  more  •in^ilii 
of  musical  lift*  in 
America  then  the  incoMnl- 
i- my  of  our  ut  tit  tide  toward 
unlive  ••Iforl.  Ii  in  no  exag- 
geration In  >»y  that  million*  of  dol- 
lai-  nre  -|«T>t  nmiiiully  upon  I fir*  ad  li- 
ra (ion  of  American  musicians  at 
home  nml  a I iron  <1:  this  would  mean 
only  ii  yearly  expenditure  of  91000 
n piece  by  one  thousand  studmts, — 
less,  proliiiMy.  I linn  tile  niimln-r  tlmi 
might  lie  found  in  any  one  of  the 

musical  capital*  of  (lermatiy;  vet. 
once  their  education  i*  complete  and  tlu-y  are  fitted  to  Undertnke 

creative  work,  these  musician*  whom  we  train  so  assiduously  tind 

llieniwelvc*  in  the  anomalous  and  disheartening  situation  of  pro- 
duerrs  without  u market:  for  we  deny  them  practically  any  op|»nr- 
tunity  for  hearing  their  work*  performed.  Occasionally  some 
one  graciously  *ing*  nn  American  song;  hut  how  many  times,  dur- 
ing a musical  season  that  lust*  for  half  n yrar.  does  one  hear 
an  American  sonata  or  orchestral  wore  perlurnird  ? The  case  is 
virtually  the  same,  whether  the  composer  in*  known  or  unknown: 
.Mr.  Mae  Dow  ell's  " lam  re  lot  and  Klaine."  for  example,  is  not 

heard  once  in  a decade:  his  admirable  " Indian  Suite”  has  to-day 
apparently  no  plaec  in  the 
repertoires  of  our  iui|iortant 
orchestra*:  and  his  s|i|»erh 

•'Keltic  Sonata"  is  entirely  un- 
known to  the  New  York  ptlhlie. 

Mow  often  do  we  hear  Professor 
Paine"*  syniphonic  jmh-iii,  “ The 
Tempest.”  <>r  his  ” Island  Fan- 
tasy"! How  intimately  do  we 
know  Ili-ratio  Parker's  ••North- 
ern llallnd."  Chadwlek"*  “ Mel- 
potnene."  Fo»tr‘*  ‘‘  Franresa  da 
Kiniini."  Frederick  (Jr  a lit 
(Hi 'ii son’s  " Kdris,”  Kelley's 
“ Aladdin  ” suite.  Schoenfeld's 
•'  In  the  Sunny  South."  Shel- 
ley"* two  svmplionies.  Temple- 
ton Strongs  " Sint  ram  " and 
*'  (‘ndine:’  and  how  many  of 
nnr  i-mieert  audience*  know 
even  the  names  of  such  serious 
and  individual  music-makers  of 
the  younger  school  as  llctuy  F. 

(iilhert.  Arthur  Slieplierd.  Arne 
Oldlierg.  and  Arthur  Fnrwell? 

The  embargo,  therefore,  it 
will  In*  seen,  affect*  Imth  Amer- 
ican composer*  of  acknowledged 
ability  and  those  younger 
writers  whose  worth  await* 
general  rrcognil  ion : again*t 

the  tirst  it  operates  l»y  praeli 
rally  ignoring  whatever  achieve 
incuts  they  may  have  put  to 
their  cmlit : against  the  *cixind. 
hy  refusing  them  any  opiair- 
t unity  to  denmnstrate  thrir 
enpaeities. 

One  nerd  hold  no  indiss-rimi 
mile  brief  for  American  niusir 
to  lament  these  things.  It  is 
possible  to  deplore  them  wit  It  a 
full  eonscioiiMies*  of  the  fart 
that  weak  or  cnhimiinplai-c 
music  is  no  lH-tti-r  fur  lieuring 
an  Amerienn  I-iIm-I.  and  without 
attempting,  in  Die  phrn*e  of  Mr 
Philip  II ii le.  to  " rover  mrdioc 
lily  with  u ehuik  of  patriot 

ism.**  The  point  to  insist  u|miii  L»o\Ji»c  Homer, 

is  iltiti  present  ronditiiMis  in  One  of  Muf.  llonot'*  utnul 

tin-  \iiM-rieun  mu-ic.il  world,  si*  f.'w/p/ora  priarvaa 


far  as  they  govern  the  activity  of 
\merican  composers,  arc  hostile  to 
the  development  of  a vigorous  creative 
art;  and  thnl  until  tin-  situation  i* 
bettered,  and  American  works  are 
given  a just  representation  in  our 
concert -room*.  there  is  need  uf  •.■uni- 
form of  nrguni&ed  corrective  effort. 

Sm  h nn  e Iforl  i*  ta-ing  made  hy  the 
••  New  Music  Society  of  America.” 
which  ha*  recently  conic  into  lieiug 
for  the  excellent  purpose-  of  creating 
conditions  more  favorable  than  the 
present  ones  for  the  artistic  activity  of 

the  American  composer,  and  with  the  immediate  object  of  pro- 
moting performances  of  serious  new  work*  of  native  origin.  A 
unique  feature  of  the  new  organization  is  that  it  will  have  the 
coo|iernt ion  of  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  and  its  con 
ductor.  Mr.  Modest  Altschuler,  the  Russian  Society  having  de- 
clared its  appreciation  of  the  American  pulilic's  support  of  its  con- 
cert*.  and  its  readiness  to  eonpernte  with  the  New  Music  Society 
of  America  in  it*  endeavor  to  further  the  lust  interests  of  creative 
musical  art  in  this  country.  Although  the  chief  object  of  the 
society  will  Ik-  the  production  of  interesting  and  important 
nnvcltiea  by  native  composer*,  the  opportunity  presented  hy  the 
cooperation  of  the  Russian 
Symphony  Orchestra  will  be  im- 
proved  by  the  per formunce  of 
American  composition*  that 
have  already  won  recognition. 

The  unique  nature  of  the  op- 
portunity offered  to  American 
compoocrs  by  this  arrangement 
needs  no  emphasis.  No  similar 
enterprise  in  Anierkn  has  ever 
Indore  enjoyed  the  |H'euliar 
privileges  which  will  l«c  con- 
ferred  upon  the  society  by  it.* 
alliance  with  an  orchestra  and 
conductor  of  established  reputa- 
tion. ability,  and  experience.  It 
i«  announced  that  the  work* 
select ci|  for  performance  arc  to 
receive  every  attention  neces- 
sary to  insure  their  most  effect- 
ive representation:  that  nu- 

merous re  hear  suit  will  In-  held, 

and  that  no  trouble  will  In* 
spared  in  preparing  the  per- 
formance*. It  is  the  intention 
of  the  society  to  give  three 
comer  Is  in  New  York  early  in 
the  roming  year,  as  prelimin- 
ary to  a more  extendi*!  series 
planned  for  next  season. 

As  the  present  writer  ob- 
served some  imuiths  ago  in  tin* 
Xuiih  AmrriniM  Rrrirtr.  auch 
movements  ure  not  intended, 
primarily,  to  signify  the  exist- 
ence of  a distinctive  “ Amer- 
iran  " sc-bonl  of  music.  Nor  is 
it  di**irahlc  that  tliev  should. 
\Ye  hear  much  talk  u{  the  n«s*l 
of  such  a iiatioiiul  " m-IkkiI." 
whereby  we  may  offset  an 
it  s » u hi  e d " Centum."  or 
**  French."  or  ” Russian  ” 
school.  Such  aspirations  en- 
tin-lv  mi"*  the  |M>inl.  The 
l»*si  American  music  prufrsse*. 
through  its  appreeialors,  no 
virtue  merely  for  U'ing  of  na- 
tive origin.  Much  of  it.  it  is 
true,  i*  abundantly  character 
Istir:  hut,  first  and  ahovc  all. 
it  is  excrlletil  and  moving  art. 


tv  a "Amnerir" 
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M ti'ilily  democratic!  The  ait#  Married  (or 
tin-  national  theatre  ami  its  dependencies 
I which,  it  ukoultl  l»e  said  here,  will  include 
u trnininu-M'htHtl  or  eonaerratory,  directed 
by  properly  i|iinlilied  professor*!  in  Wauti- 
fully  adapted  to  the  exlgeneie*  of  the  ca*c. 
It  fsuen  Central  l’ark.  and  extend*  from 
Sixty-second  to  Sixty-third  Street.  Should 
it  become  necessary.  the  entire  block.  Isumd- 
ctl  on  one  hide  hv  the  Park  and  on  the  other 
by  Broadway,  may  be  secured.  There  the 
actors  and  the  student*  attached  to  the  the- 
atre will  be  removed  from  the  not  mImuvh 
purr*  or  inspiring  atmosphere  of  the  «► 
called  “ Rialto.”  They  will  work  at  their 
ap|aiinted  tasks  amid  reposeful  and  even 
beautiful  surroundings,  in  a building  or 
buildings  which,  it  may  la*  hoped,  will  Imth 
suggest  and  illustrate  the  arts. 

The  repertory  of  the  house  will  la*,  so  far 
as  jsmsible,  representative  of  the  world's 
drama.  It  will  include  two  or  more  of  the 
lim-k  tragic  and  comic  masterpiece*. 
Shakespeare  will,  of  < •nurse,  have  u com- 
manding place  in  it.  while  Schiller,  MoliOre, 
Cloethe.  Racine,  Sheridan,  Corneille,  ltulwer 
Lytton,  < >r 'illpar/er,  ami  probably  such  mod- 
ern playwrights  as  Ibsen.  Hauptmann.  Su- 
dermanu.  Kchegarav.  the  two  Dumas.  Augier. 
Rostand,  with  living  American  and  Knglish 
playwright*  of  real  moment,  will  have  suit- 
able prominence. 

It  is  the  confident  hope  of  Mr.  Conried 
that,  beside*  building  up  a c«>mprcbe naive 
and  admirable  repertory  (which,  by  the 
gradual  addition  each  season  of  more  works, 
may  within  six  years  include  over  three  hun- 
dred plays  I,  the  establishment  of  the  na- 
tional theatre  will  lewd  to  the  development, 
and  greater  dignity  of  the  art  of  acting. 
The  company  attached  to  the  theatre  will 
be  jwrmanent.  It  will  not  travel.  And  it 
will  have  the  tremendous  advantage,  which 
at  present  could  be  had  nowhere  else  in 
America,  of  testing  its  abilities  in  the  most 
varied  parts.  Nothing  savoring,  however  re- 
motely. of  the  “ star  " system  will  la*  en- 
couraged at  tire  national  theatre,  and  the 
general  good  of  the  institution,  with  all  tlint 
it  implies  of  artistic  devotion,  self-abnega- 
tion, and  endeavor  will  lie  the  ideal. 

In  conclusion,  I may  quote  the  ipiinims 
rrrbn  of  Mr.  Conried: 

“On  the  first  day  of  October.  15MIH.  if  I 
am  living,  the  national  theatre  will  lie 
ojiened.” 


A Russian  Heroine 

The  only  woman  who  ever  won  the  Cross 
of  St.  George 

An  Knglish  account  of  nit  incident  that  oc- 
curred during  the  •la|inni-<ir  lmmiiardment  of 
Liao-Yang  gives  the  story  of  the  onlv  wom- 
an who  ever  won  the  cross  of  the  itusdan 
Order  of  Saint  tieorge.  Her  name  was 
Mile.  Yakovenko,  and  she  served  as  a nurse 
during  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  During  the 
l*uuhurdmciit  of  l.uio-Yaiig.  the  wounded 
were  bring  retired  to  a less  perilous  |Misitiun, 
and  it  was  necessarr  to  get  together  the 
effect*  of  the  hospital  corps.  Mile.  Yako- 
venko, ntt-ompiinicd  by  one  of  tbe  Russian 
surgeons,  was  directing  the  loading  of  the 
luggage  on  to  the  hospital  train.  Sudden- 
ly Hie  Jipunesi-  fire  became  so  fierce  that  the 
men  who  were  handling  the  baggage  were 
seized  with  panic  and  hid  themselves  in 
the  ear*.  Mile.  Yakovenko  dcscrRa-s  her  own 
experiences  as  follows: 

" Noticing  that  morr  projectile*  fell  on  my  ; 
right  than  on  the  other  side.  I turned  to- 
wards the  left,  following  the  »ails.  1 was 
overcome  with  fatigue,  ami  walked  slowly. 
Then  there  was  a deafening  sound  Ishiml 
tne  mid  | fell  senM'b-ss,  When  I rnme  to 
myself.  I noticed  a file  of  passing  ears  and  ! 
was  aware  of  a hiltel  of  voiie*.  'Since  I 
am  conscious.  I had  1s  t ter  get  Up.'  I thouglit  | 
to  my-s-lf.  I Iriisl  to  rise,  but  emild  not. 
Kimilh  I raise,]  myself  on  my  arm*,  mid 
saw  4 lint  I was  surrounded  hv  a jhmi|  of 
hl.». I Ite/orr  I had  linn-  to  grasp  i|,e  hoi 

r«*r  of  ii  all.  I he.inl  the  voire  of  the  .nr 
•>•••■11  who  lonl  a.i-oui]ianied  me.  lie  hml 
Is-i-tl  wounded  t*«i.  tint  less  seleM-lv. 

■ In  r»‘ldy  I.,  in.  I .11-  nil  11  i ll-dlVll  :.  mv 


hie  torture.  Dirpetlv.  I was  placed  in  nn 
ainhula  nee  wagon.  We  started  at  once,  for 
we  were  in  danger  of  being  captured.  My 
companion*  who  pressed  about  nie  recog- 
nized me  with  dlllieulty.  My  head  was  as 
black  as  cvml  and  my  ^ssly  was  completely 
ruveretl  with  dirt.  It  was  a shrapnel  shell 
which  had  wounded  me.” 

Mile.  Yakovenko  w in  conveyed  to  the  hos- 
pital at  Harbin,  where  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  perform  amputution.  The  cross  of 
St.  Ccorge  was  awarded  to  her  shortly  after. 


Diamonds  in  New  York 

Ykrv  few  diamonds  have  ever  Iwen  found 
on  the  Xortli-Americun  continent,  but  that 
fact  ha*  not  prevented  geologist*  front  atudy* 
ing  the  formations  where  they  would  be 
likely  to  occur,  reasoning  from*  their  tiring 
found  elsewhere  under  similar  conditions. 
Recently  it  lia*  I teen  disi-overed  that  the 
neridotite  dike*  in  certain  part*  of  New 
York  Stair  arc  practically  the  counterpart 
of  those  in  South  Africa.  The  similarity 
has  previously  liecn  observed  in  a general 
way,  but  so  close  is  the  resemblance  in 
certain  plate*  that  the  absence  of  diamond* 
is  somewhat  singular.  There  have  been 
found  with  the  New  York  peridotites  pvrope, 
olivine,  and  topaz,  and  it  is  said  that  in 
the  vicinity  of  Syracuse  a few  diamond*  have 
I sen  found  in  the  drift  dcqsisits,  though  it 
may  Is*  that  these  gem*  were  merely  topaz 
of  unusual  brilliancy.  Tbe  neighborhood  of 
Syracuse  ha*  a formation  that  is  likely  to 
le  diaroondiferons,  ami  at  a recent  nwet- 
ing  of  a local  scientific  society  it  was  sug- 
gested that  genuine  diamonds  might  he  re- 
vealed by  a systematic  plan  of  prospecting. 


A Natural  Error 

A travelling  man  says  that  he  once  had 
occasion,  while  in  Maryland,  to  make  a 
business  call  upon  the  proprietor  of  a 
“ general  store  ” in  a town  on  the  eastern 
shore.  Now  this  proprietor  was  known  on 
all  sides  to  lie  illiterate.  Nevertheless,  he 
would  never  concede  the  truth  of  the 
general  impression. 

The  travelling  man  says  that  when  he 
entered  the  store,  the  proprietor  was  en- 
gaged in  a business  conversation  with  a cus- 
tomer, who.  as  he  turned  to  go.  said: 

“ By  the  wa  v.  I believe  I owe  you  some 
money,  don’t  It” 

“ Just  a minute."  answered  the  proprietor, 
turning  to  a slnte  nn  the  wall..  Reversing 
it.  he  carefully  scanned  the  marks  thereon. 
“ You  owe  me  for  a cheese,”  he  finally  said. 

“ A cheese T”  repeated  the  customer, 
“ why,  I haven't  bought  a cheese  off  you  for 
months.  There  must  lie  some  mistake.” 

The  storekeeper  gave  a second  glams1  at 
the  reverse  side  of  the  slate. 

" That’s  so,"  he  exclaimed,  with  a smile, 
“ It  was  a grindstone.  I didn’t  sec  the  dot 
over  the  ‘ i ’ in  the  middle.” 


Early  Japanese  Mathematicians 

Mathematical  students  in  Kurope  have 
been  interested  in  a pa|M-r  lately  published 
dexi-ribing  Japanese  mathematical  studies, 
which  shows  that  there  was  no  small  ap- 
preciation of  thi*  branch  nf  exact  wiener  in 
ancient  Japan.  The  Imperial  Library  at 
Tokio  contains  over  2000  Japanese  works  on 
mathematic*,  some  of  which  go  back  a*  far 
a*  1 .">!».■>.  ami  we  find  that  in  the  seventeenth 
century  these  Oricntul  scientist*  were  en- 
deavoring to  find  the  value  of  1*1.  Hy  1722 
they  had  figured  out  a value  correct  to 
fortv-niric  place*  of  decimals,  and  were  able 
to  use  various  algebraic  method*  for  solving 
equation*.  (•codetie  unsisnmnents  were 
made  ns  early  a*  1013.  and  have  since  then 
lieen  continued,  arcs  of  the  meridian  being 
mca-oitt-d  I.HUU-IH1J. 

Where  these  uiuthemalirwl  idea*  originated 
i-  an  Interesting  question,  and  it  i*  Is-lievrd 
th.it  the  »rci|*  wire  sown  la  Dutch  traders, 
t hough  it  may  I*-  lhat  Oriental  iulltieiices 
wen-  re-|MU|si>*le.  Inti  it  M-eui*  plain  that 
isrt  a in  of  the**1  rally  .laiKim-*1  were  quite 
a*  :ij»l  vtmb-nts  n*  those  of  tin1  present  day. 


Wanted 

Ariopofi  of  ingenious  ipodes  of  self-adver- 
tising by  candidate*  for  political  preferment. 

! "Champ”  Clark,  the  Missouri  Congressman, 
once  told  the  following: 

"There  was  n candidate  for  the  office  of 
recorder  in  a certain  county  of  Indiana,— 
“ Lew " Shank,  by  name,  who  inserted  it 
card  in  the  newspapers  thereabouts  to  this 
effect : 

■'  * Wanted:  Fifteen  thousand  girls  to  kiss 
1 their  sweethearts  and  nek  them  to  vote  for 
Lew  Shank  for  recorder.’  ” 


A New  Form  of  Heat  Engine 

(Till:  steam-engine  and  the  ordinary  in- 
ternal eomhuatioo  motor  by  no  means  ex- 
haust the  range  of  possibilities  of  usiug 
heat  a*  a source  uf  jsiwer,  and  it  would 
seem  that  besides  developing  mechanical 
feature*  something  could  I*1  accomplished 
by  devising  new  principles  on  which  hcat- 
■ online*  might  Is-  operated.  \ suggestion  in 
this  direction  bn*  recently  been  made  in 
Europe  by  M.  Cantor,  who  proposes  to  use 
as  an  oxidizing  material  some  solid  such  a* 
oxide  of  copper.  He  would  heat  this  sub- 
j stance  to  incandescence,  and  then  would 
I spray  on  It  some  fuel  such  a*  petroleum  or 
I alcohol.  This  won)  I lie  burned  and  gas 
! produced  which  would  expand,  and  in  no 
I doing  would  perform  work  as  in  any  or- 
I dinary  form  of  engine. 

In  the  mean  time  the  oxygen  taken  from 
the  copper  oxide  by  the  combustion  of  the 
fuel  would  lie  restored  through  the  agency 
of  an  air-jet.  Theoretically,  it  is  claimed 
that  the  highest  possible  rate  of  expansion 
would  la-  produced  in  the  working  gas.  and 
increased  thermodynamic  efficiency  would  lie 
secured.  It  is,  of  coarse,  too  early  to  an- 
nounce any  practical  result  from  this  propo- 
sition, and  a number  of  objections  must  lie 
faced,  but  it  surely  doe*  indicate  that  power 
can  lie  produi-cd  along  other  than  the  ortho- 
dox line*,  and  the  present  low  efficiency  of 
the  steam-engine  improved  upon. 


Anne*  to  Motmi*  — Ms*.  Wimuiw't  Soomivu  Srsi-r 
stmulit  , I writ  be  uted  for  children  teelbins  It  exit  he*  the 
child.  wftm*  the  mails,  kllart  »ll  pain,  cure*  wind  colic.  sad  i» 
(h*  b»*t  remedy  for  d»rrb<**. — I Adt  \ 


BABY'S  FOOD 

c»«  Rlway*  be  ooifnm  if  you  u*r  Ho* ms's  K*ai  r.  Brahti  Cos- 
naNSBI>  Mux.  The  orunnat-  ERpeeUUy  im-i«re«t  u an  tefuet 
fowl  Send  for  ilsby'R  1'u.ry,  * vaIuaMc  booklet  tor  mother*, 
roi  Hudson  Street,  New  York. — l.dJr.J 


For  Couabt  and  CoMr.  chililnr-n  uk»  Piro'»  Cnas  »os  Cox- 
■nmot  without  otojm-tuxi  — MJe.| 


THE  best  guesser  often  makes 
I the  poorest  cocktail  — because 
i the  proper  mixing  of  the  various 
i liquors  always  has  him  guessing. 

CLUB  COCKTAILS,  the 
original  bottled  cocktail,  are  made 
after  a scientific  formula:  the 
choicest  of  old  liquors  are  blended 
in  perfect  proportions.  CLUB 
COCKTAILS  is  the  only  brand 
subjected  to  ageing  before  being 
bottled.  Specify  CLUB  if  you 
want  the  original  and  best. 

Seven  kinds— Manhattan,  Mar- 
tini, Vermouth,  Whiskey,  Holland 
Gin,  Tom  Gin  and  York. 

G.  F.  HEUBLEIN  & BRO.,  Sole  Proprietors 

Hartford  New  York  London 
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The  Fall  of  the  Balfour  Ministry 

(CoHlinunl  from  pn/ff  tU.Ul.) 
i-  a ii m re  t»|irculgfiw  «|tn— * ion.  nml  oiw*  Unit 
iiinnnt  In'  Mii<t«mil.  even  trntnlivclv,  until 
«<•  know  Iiiiw  Inrjfr  llicir  majority  in  to  In-. 
That  in  iiuiiiy  w «y*  they  would  U*  severely 
hatul  i<-.i|i|n*i  i»  iilirudy  oln ion-.  Si i Henry 
( ani|ilnll  Itniinmnnti,  tor  one  tiling,  in  not. 
nn  umpiring  Iruilcr.  I.onl  llowim.  for  mi 
other.  Imi*  virtually  rt-ftiMxl  i«»  wive  with  or 
iiudor  him.  Tin  Irish  Nationalist*,  for  a 
third,  arr  a formidable  ohwtuele:  no  an*  the 
Nonconformists : -o  lire  the  lailmr  men:  hi 
are  the  \Vel»h  llailicnli*.  All  them*  "ciiinii- 
will  lie  |>rr*» ino  their  elninna  to  lSri»t  inn- 
aitlrmtiiin.  iiih!  it  lint*  yet  to  lie  shown  that 
t hey  oiin  hImiw  enough  »elf  reidrainL  to  work 
in  hunnony.  Writing  lief  ore  the  election 
nml  before  Sir  llenry  ('iiiii|ilH*ll-|taniieriuun 
lm*  finally  chosen  hi-  rahinet.  I urn  inclined 
to  Niy  that  lirnine—  nml  fortn-si  ranee  uill 
In-  ahiiriilnutly  required  of  the  Liberal  leader* 
if  their  follower*  are  not  to  get  utterly  out 
of  hand.  They  will  hi*  oii|*«.»i-|  by  -mne  of 
the  II hie- 1 dtdmfcr-  uml  the  shrewdest  man- 
ter*  of  Parliamentary  feme  in  Itritinh  his- 
tory. Their  own  dissensions  will  tend  to 
widen,  while  those  of  the  Tnionistn  will 
tend  to  cln*4> ; and  unless  they  liuve  learned 
the  le— on-  nf  ud  ersity.  and  an*  resolved  not 
to  overburden  themselves  with  impossible 
pro«ratiuiHK.  I should  not  rat**  their  pro*- 
j tecta  very  highly. 


An  Eye  for  Business 

A at  lit  hhan  eiti/rn  who  was  talking;  with 
n group  of  friend*  remnrkeil: 

“Our  undertaker  out  at  laones  uuehiirst 
is  very  anxious  that  another  -hould  mine  to 
the  town." 

**  You  don’t  mean  that  he  mi uallv  desires 
a competitor?”  was  askril  in  slirpri-c, 

“Oh  no."  was  the  explanation.  "But 
ho  knows  he  can’t  last  much  longer,  and  he 
wants  to  get  professional  rates." 


The  Highest  Railway  Bridge 

A xoTAiM.r  engineering  work  Is  now*  1 icing 
executed  In  France,  and  involve*  the  mm 
at  met  ion  of  a viaduct  crossing  the  Sioule 
Valley  near  Vauriat.  This  structure,  known 
a*  the  Fades  Viaduct,  when  completed  will 
Is*  the  highest  railway  bridge  in  the  world, 
the  level  of  the  rails  uring  4.'t4  fret  7 inches 
nlmrc  the  tail  of  the  stream.  There  are  two 
granite  masonry  tower  piers  which  are 
foiindt  d on  solid  rink  mid  rise  to  a height 
of  .'tlif!  f«X‘t.  Thcne  piers  standing  alone  have 
the  anpriirunrc  of  large  chimneys,  hut  their 
function  is  to  support  the  three  steel  m|hiii«. 
which  have  the  unil-uul  lengths  of  47J  fwl 
S inches  for  the  centre  span  and  :i7fl  feet 
for  eiirh  of  the  flanking  spams.  The  latter 
* i mill ct  with  ma-oiiry  approach  span-  formed 
•»y  i ireiilnr  arehc*.  This  bridge  differs  from 
other  structures  in  tin*  u-c  of  niasunry  in- 
stead of  steel  for  Ibe  cent  re  towers,  and 
tin*  ii-e  of  lattice  girder-aliak  spans  in*t«*ud 
«*f  tin*  arch  i on- 1 ruction  of  either  masonry 
or  steel,  n favorite  nulled  of  crossing  Mich 
a valley. 


Some  French  “Bulls” 

Sump  amusing  in-tances  of  French 
“bulls"  are  given  by  “ T.  IV  The  fol- 
lowing sign  is  said  to  luive  lss*n  nlatcrvcd 
on  a Paris  shop: 

“ Fabrh-ant  des  Menhirs  Atieiens.” 
and  not  far  from  if.  on  the  same  street, 
the  sign: 

**  Itcjiamlinn  des  Itches  f iimssnlili**.” 

The  following  verbal  “hull"  i-  credit!  d 
to  a Frenchman  who.  while  promenading 
with  a friend,  noticed  :i  pn-ing  rah  drawn 
l.v  a pair  of  hoi-i--.  one  Mark  and  the  other 
white.  “ Taluk."  *iid  mu.  ••  you  don’t  often 
-"«•  n pure  while  Imr-e  and  a ’pure  black  one 
linrncssid  together." 

“ That’s  «o."  was  the  re-|B,nss*.  *•  |).,  you 
know  why  the  blink  horse  i-  nn  the  iteiir 
side?" 

■'  .Vo." 

'*  Why.  they  alwaxs  put  the  hor-e  that 
i-n’t  the  same  color  «*  the  other  on  the  near 
•id*." 


Lea  & Perrins’ 
Sauce 

THE  ORIGINAL  WORCESTERSHIRE 


The  Peerless 
Seasoning 

The  housewife  who  knows  the 
dellclousness  of  a well-cooked 
plate  of  Cold  Meats,  has  a 
revelation  In  store  In 
LEA  & PERRINS*  SAUCE. 
It  gives  unusual  relish  to  Cold 
Roast  Beef,  Mutton,  Lamb,  or 
Beef  Tongue,  Baked  Beans. 
Macaroni  and  Cheese,  Chops. 
Salads,  etc. 

J..Iib  HancSa'*  Sant,  Ajnli.  Nf«  Ynrk, 


Model  K 


The  Self-starting  "WIINTT^M 


NO  more  "cranking”! 

Start  live  far  from  whem  you  comfortably  «!. 
You  can  do  it  now  with  thr  new  Winton  Model  K. 
Just  move  the  Ignition  lhal-Lcver  a trifle,  on  top  of 
Steering  WhoaL 

That  finds  one  of  the  four  cylinders  ready  charged  with 
Gas.  and  will  Spark  it'intci  action  without  "trail long." 

Yi  u thus  save  dignity  and  temper. 

You  also  nave  gawibnr  and  electricity. 

Bc-ause  you  can  now  shut  off  the  motor  every  timr  you 
stim.  and  -tart  it  again  when  ready,  from  the  scat. 

Thu  saves  the  motor  from  a fat  of  needless  running 
when  Car  i-  -landing  still,  waiting  for  something  or  mme- 
bi*ly. 

And  a dainty  BVnmn  may  new  drive  a Winton,  without 
the  inelegant  iwvcmuy  of  "cranking"  it  at  every  stop. 

• • a 

Hut  think  what  this  self- darting  quality  in  a Winton 
Car  proves  far  the  Car  Construction. 

It  prove*  almost  perjetl  tomprenion  of  Gas  in  the 
cylimW-r*. 

llo  a ive  you  couldn't  start  the  motor  with  an  electric 
spark  unit-  .-  there  was  go*  in  a cylinder  reiatue,!  tlicrc  since 
the  motor  last  ran.  under  high  compression. 

Any  flaw  in  the  1-  ring  of  the  cylindrr,  ut  in  tin-  seating 
and  fitting  of  the  piston  and  it*  ring*,  would  let  the  gn* 
leak  .-u/alvirtlv  after  comprvwuoo  if  not  “fiml"  lit  <>m  r. 

Thi*  is  where  the  Winton  system  of  grinding  the  inside 
of  cylinders,  instead  of  hiring  them,  shown  its  great  ad- 

In  %wing  a cylinder  the  thin  w»!l«  are  likely  to  spring 
iTuvii'fmm  the  auger  nr  tioring  tool  wherever  there  I*  a 
Adr.j  swt  in  the  metal. 

Thi*  jx-rtion.  when  it  "*i»rings  back"  again,  after  the 
tool  has  Ik-cu  withdrawn,  leaves  a permanent  elevation,  or 
Jra-ficit  sp**.  for  the  pint, m to  chafe  against — with  a leaky 
' ither  side  of  it  to  kmc  compression. 


pressure  on  that  part  of  the  wall  than  on  surrounding 

That  errates  a wirt  of  depression  in  «he  wall  of  the  cylinder 
which  let*  gas  e*ca|>e  past  the  piston. 

put  with  grin  ./in  * it  U different. 

(i  rinding  out  a cylinder  bring*  no  e Tpuiis/te  pressure  on 
its  wall*. 

Because,  instead  of  an  auger  that  fills  the  whole  interior 
of  the  cylinder  u*  in  /swing,  llie  grinding  i-  done  bv  a ‘mall 
Emrry  or  Carborundum  wheel  that  revolves  on  a revolving 
arm,  lull  in  an  opposite  direction  1«>  that  arm. 

This  sinnll  grinding  wheel  thus  folfaws  tlie  inside  wall  of 
cylinder,  and  cuts  away  the  steel  with  Emrry,  in  an  ab- 
solutely true  circle. 

It  also  leaves  Iwhind  it  a perfectly  ruwsifii.  n'in.friction. 
mirmr  surface,  instead  of  the  coarse,  wiry  surface  left  by 

bonng. 


Every  Model  K Winton  cylinder  is  ground  six  to  twelve 
times  with  a Carborundum  wheel  in  this  painstaking  and 
effective  way. 

That  i*  why  Mode]  K Winton  cylinder*  hold  the  gas  under 
high  compcnMon  cm •niight,  so  that  the  motor  can  * 
started  from  seat  in  the  nvming  without  cnuiking. 

And  a Motor  that  will  hidd  it»  ctWiprcMcion  like  this 
clearly  utilizes  all  the  erne iency  of  the  cylinders  and  of  the 
gamline,  electricity,  and  lubrication  used, 

A « vl  r.dcr  that  irwii'f  hold  its  compression  is  like  a leaky 
pail  that  you  keeji  pouring  gawiSno  into  but  can't  k»»'p 
lull — and  gasoline  tests  money. 

The  cvlinders  of  a.  cheap  Car  can't  tie  ground,  and  w>  must 
be  hared  instead. 

Uc-atiao  cluap  eyliiulcr*  arc  made  of  c-nnparatively  soft 
metal. 

Tile  grain*  s.d  1’mcry  used  in  grinding  would  sink  into 
that  soft  metal  and  be  . - me  imbed, led  there. 

Tliml  the***  jr™'""  would  cut  fangtlivn-*'  grimves  into  the 
jiicton  when  it  worked  up  an,l  (fawn,  v.  the  gas  would 
e-tajw  instead  of  being  pn.perlv  i'i.m|ircH.-.| 

But  Wint.ui  cylinders  and  Winton  tiistons  are  made  of 
metal  wi  hanl  and  *n  clo*e-te*tuml  that  even  Emery 
rotikl  not  become  imbedded  in  it. 

And  Wint.  .11  grinding  Ittvcf  Ulwe  dinmr.nd-hnrd  rvlind-  r 
wall-*  in  an  al»s>lutely  "true"  and  mu.*  ih-u»-g'.its-  n.iuli- 
tion.  which  eliminate*  friction,  heat,  and  lust  t.  n.pn  n. 

Ti"  mdtHtnf  and  rciatncd  mmpm  bni  fMN  imb 

beyond  question. 

All  Pistons,  Pi-tun-rings,  Crank  -hafts,  ValvevL'ni vrr-al 
Couplings  and  Trmnsmii.-ion  Shaft-  are  al-o  ground,  like 
the  cylinder*  on  thr  new  \Vjnton  M.slel  K. 

The  n-*ult  is  inaaimum  tfOcieney  of  |».wcr  from  V.  a«z 
Driring  Wheels,  much  kmger  life  t..  the  Car,  and  great 
economy  of  Lubncalion,  Coin. hoc,  and  Repair, 

• • • 

The  new  W'inton  Model  K ha* — 

— A Vertical  a-cylisulrr  Motor,  which  is  ln»lantfy  n 
enable. 

— Flexible  Pneumatic  Sj>ecd-C»n»rol  which  give*  a ttjvrd 
range  of  from  4 miles  an  hour  to  jo  miles  on  h-  ur,  bv  the 
mere  prr**unr  if  foot  on  a soft  -pimg  |wilal  und  wills  nit 
touching  a lever. 

— Winton  Twin  - spimg*  that  admi  t tlw-msclvp-  t..  light 
faud-i-f  Iscavyk-sib, <>n  r.oigh  or  mihkRIi  road*,  and  a, Id  lerurth 
0/  life  to  the  tires  by  taking  all  thr  hard  Is  uncing  off  them. 

— Big  Tire*.  14  inch  by  4 inch. 

— Powerful  Brake* — 1 of  them— made  with  is  per  cent, 
larger  contact  surface  than  la*i  year 

— I.tixiini  n*  tonneau,  roomv,  springy,  anil  upholstered 
superbly,  with  many  little  comfort  feature*. 

price,  Br.xoo.  and  only  one  typo  of  Car  built  this  sea 
—the  best  that  cun,  nitrated  effort  can  produce. 

Compare  it  with  the  ftne*t  $1,500  car  0*1  the  market. 
Auto  B-vok  now  ready— get  a 1 njr  from— 

Tha  Winton  Motor  Carriage  Co..  Qcvcland.  Oh  fa. 
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The  Evolution  of  & Va.st  Industry 

By  Charles  Winans 


Chapter  VIII 


HE  question  of  the  further  expan- 
sion of  packing-house  activi- 
ties into  new  field*  of  manu- 
facture is  simply  a quest  inn 
of  public  deuuiml  ami  no**i- 
bilitics  of  prollt.  In  spite  of 
themselves,  on  the  one  hand, 
packing -houses  have  been  lil- 
e rally  forced,  by  changing  uinl 
broadening  characteristic*  ill 
the  demands  of  the  purcha*- 
in"  public,  into  lines  of  opera- 
tion never  dreamed  of  in  the 
beginning.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  have  been  forced,  by  the 
narrow  margin  between  the  price  of  live  cattle  and  the  price  of 
dressed  fa-ef.  into  the  utilization  themselves  of  what  they  either 
once  threw  away  or  sold  as  raw  material  to  other  branches  of 
industry. 

(!.  F.  Swift  intended  originally  to  deal  only  in  cattle.  The 
transition  from  cattle  to  dressed  beef  was.  perhaps,  really  the 
only  aggressive  step  into  larger  fields,  the  step  that  involved  the 
exrrtion  of  the  strongest  pressure  to  overthrow  obstacles  and  under- 
mine prejudice.  Hut  when  he  broke  down  the  harriers  that  harm! 
the  p«»«ge  of  the  refrigerator-car.  it  was  like  swinging  open;  a 
flood-gate.  Sequence  after  sequence,  and  each  frequence  logical,  in- 
evitable. irresistible,  came  crowding  the  him*  upon  the  heels  of  the 
other.  Furthermore,  the  sequences  split  up  into  a bewildering 
number  of  subsequence*.  running  nlT  and  again  dividing  and  sub- 
dividing until  there  seemingly  was  no  visual  horizon  by  which  they 
were  bounded. 

When,  for  instance,  competition  forced  Swift  first  to  go  out  into 
tin-  often  market  and  buy  dressed  |strk.  ami  then  finally  to  go  into 
the  dresard-pork  producing  business  himself,  simply  la-cause  cus- 
tomers would  not  buy  their  dressed  liecf  at  his  agencies  unless 
they  could  get  their  dressed  pork  there  also — when  Swift  was  forced 
into  this  expansion,  the  expansion  in  this  particular  line  alone 
went  on  widening  and  widening  in  spite  of  himself.  From 
demanding  dressed  pork  the  retailers  came  to  demanding 
hams  and  lucon  and  sausage,  prepared  pigs'  feet,  prepared 
pigs'  tongues,  sparciibs.  pork  ten 
derloins,  pork  chops,  and  so  on 
through  all  the  list  of  Master  Pig’s 
savory  food  possibilities.  They  de- 
manded these  all  cut  up  and  ready 
for  market,  and  the  reason  they 
demanded  them  wul  because  the 
American  citizen  demanded  them. 

After  being  convinced  once  that 
long-distance  dressed  meat  prepared 
by  the  highest  skill  in  great  con- 
cerns. equipped  to  prt-duce  it  as  lit- 
tle concerns  could  not.  was  fa-tier 
than  the  home-made  article,  then 
long-distance  dressed  meat  Un- 
American  citizen  would  have  or 
there  would  Is*  a row. 

As  for  the  irtailer.  he  was  prettv 
much  in  the  same  frame  of  mind. 

When  he  found  he  could  make  as 
much  money  with.  less  personal  ef- 
foit  on  pu eking- house  meat  prod- 
uct* a"  he  could  on  the  ireigiilair- 
hood  article,  he  naturally  threw  his 
weight  for  the  packing-houses. 

Furthermore,  elimination  of  per- 
sonal rirort  mid  reduction  of  tiinc- 
consumptiou  being  an  object  with 
him.  he.  as  n mutter  of  course, 
dealt  with  tin-  packing  house  agency 
that  hud  the  largest  and  most  va- 
ried slock  of  w hat  he  wanted.  Even 
if  he  hail  his  preference  ii»  between 
agencies,  the  keen  competition  com- 
pelled him  either  to  throw  this 
preference  overfaiurd  or  to  go  with- 
out something  he  needed,  for  the 
sake  of  truding  with  his  own  iiel 
concern,  lie  could  not  go  and  lay 
in  part  of  hi*  stock  of  thing*  at  that 
firm'*,  and  then  go  around  to  the 
op|H>-ition  concern  and  get  what 
hi*  favorite  porrli»*ing-plucc  did 
not  carry.  The  op|»o«itiiin  concern 
would  not  have  th.it  way  of  doing 

business.  The  pur<-hn*er  in  the  end  was  compelled  to  go  around  to 
the  shop  he  favored  and  say:  "Here,  if  you  don't  curry  mutton 
and  poultry,  and  so  on.  wliidi  I need  in  my  trade  I will  have  to 
go  and  deal  with  the  other  fellow  across  the  street , He  won't  let 
me  buy  my  dressed  beef  and  dressed  |*>rk  of  you  ,iud  eomc  to  him 
to  fill  out  nt v order  of  (toil It rv  and  sausage*  and  other  odd  and  end 
need*.  He  foil*  me  to  go  link  nnd  get  that  stuff  where  I got  inv 
dressed  beef  and  drc*.cd  pork." 

Thu*,  when  Swift  let  loose  the  dressed -beef  fiood-gutes  flip  deluge 
came  after.  He  had  to  keep  abreast  of  his  competitor*  or  go  out 
• •f  the  front-iank  group  among  those  who  were  in  the  business. 
From  adding  dre-— cd  pork  In  his  li>|  he  li.nl  to  go  on  to  the 


dressed  mutton.  Then  the  mutton-producing  branch  led  him  off 
into  wool  and  all  the  other  mini tim lions  incident  to  handling  this 
group  of  live  stork.  Every  expansion  meant  a new  nnd  a larger 
outlay  of  capital  in  land,  in  huiMing*.  in  machinery,  in  labor  hire, 
in  clerical  anil  office  expenses,  in  renla  for  larger  agency  depots, 
in  more  refrigerator  - car*,  in  larger  and  larger  refrigerating 
plants,  in  heavier  coal-consumption,  and  so  on  and  on  in  ever- 
widening  circles  of  capital  investment.  Not  onlv  was  his  utmost 
oft  good  judgment  ind  skill  a*  un  eouiiomieul  proiliu-er  drawn  ii|mui. 
hut  all  that  was  in  him  in  the  way  of  foresight  and  migncity  as  a 
merchant  was  called  out.  He  was  not  only  in  the  department- 
store  business,  but  in  a department  store  that  sprawled  all  over  the 
world,  with  nerve-centres  of  distribution  scattered  here  and  there 
in  all  the  trade-radiating  point*  of  the  two  Aineiims,  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  New  Zealand. 

There  is  just  this  ilitferetier  la-tween  the  dc|knrt  incut  store  of  the 
packing  lion -M-  food-product  variety  and  the  dc|nirlmciit  store  of  tin- 
general  merchandizing  kind,  that  the  one  is  an  evolution  still  in 
progress,  whereas  the  other  i*  a reversion  to  an  original  type.  The 
country  cross-roads  store  that  sold  everything  from  horse-feed  to 
dress  goods  was  the  first  store,  and  it  was  a department  store.  The 
meeting  of  extremes  of  a small  and  widely  scattered  population 
and  of  n vast  and  greatly  congested  population  results  in  the  de- 
partment store  in  either  instance.  The  packing  house  department 
store  is  another  and  distinct  species,  having  its  origin  as  an  inci- 
dent to  a new  and  enormous  trade  evolution.  As  long  us  this  trade 
evolution  continue*  to  go  on — and  there  are  no  indications  that 
it  is  going  to  *to|i — the  dc|air -tmeiit  store  of  the  packinghouse 
will  go  on  with  it.  nnd  will  became  more  nnd  more  varied  in  its 
commodities  as  it  goes. 

If  somebody  had  told  C2.  F.  Swift  in  187.1  that  the  cattle-buying 
business  in  Chicago  at  that  time  had  us  its  logical  outcome  the 
sale  of  sowp.  wool , feathers,  and  fertilizer  thirl v w-ar*  later,  <>. 
K.  Swift  would  probably  have  informed  that  particular  rominereial 
prophet  that  he  nnd  better  look  up  nceoiumodatioiiK  in  some  u*ylutn 
for  the  feeble-minded.  He  probably,  also,  would  have  jeered  nt 
rven  the  statement  that  cattle-huying  was  going  to  drag  him  by  a 
chain  of  circumstance*  irresistible  in  strength  into  traffic  in  poultry 
and  eggs.  Vet  lie.  or,  rather,  the  great  inereanlile  mid  niutiti- 
faeturing  concern  he  created,  is  even  now  in  the  soup,  huttcrinc. 


tfinft  il-  CoMi/iriN.v’a  tirnr/ul  Officr*.  Cftirm/o 

• egg*,  and  |Miultry  line:  a rival  i-oms-rn  has  got  to  sandpaper  ladies' 
i liair-i-ouile*  ami  timbre! la-handle*  are  perhaps  not  far  «»tr.  The 

> < lunging  mid  w idening  demands  of  the  purchasing  public,  in  a 

word,  have  drawn  tin-  piiching-lowisc  into  tsuitinuully  inm-.ising  va- 
rieties of  output,  while  the  narrowing  margin  of  profit  on  drc**ed 
fa-ef.  |Mirk.  and  mutton  Ini*  forced  a niiiiuter  and  minuler  exploita- 
tion by  the  |wckilig  houses  tlu-tusrlves  of  all  the  lulciil  by- 
product |Missil»ilit ies.  It  mil  hardly  Is-  doubled  that  the  time 
when  nolle  of  the  hv  - product  law  material  worth  mentioning 
will  fa-  *ohl  to  uni nuf act uring  concern*  is  pretty  near  at  hand. 
\\  kn-t:  iliul  day  coni'*.  il  i*  within  the  possibilities  that  not 

only  Imii  isunlis  ami  mubrelhi  handles  from  atiitnul  hoofs,  a*  well 
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ns  a great  number  of  other  articles  of  the  general  merchandizing 
\sill  1*'  regular  outputs  of  tlio  vast  and  amazingly  complex 
creative  centres  which  the  concerns  such  as  Swift  A Company  have 
grown  to  la*. 

Swift  A Company  was  crowded  into  the  poultry  and  egg  business 
just  as  it  was  crowded  into  the  pork  ami  mutton  business, 
with  all  the  collateral  side  issues  involved.  Swift  A Com- 
pany’* competitors  started  in  on  poultry,  and  the  retailers 


in  other  words,  have  come  to  be  a sort  of  currency  in  the 
country  adjacent  to  any  of  the  great  packing  - house  poultry 
plant*.  The  supply,  moreover,  ia  rarely,  if  ever,  quite  equal  to 
the  demand. 

When  they  are  delivered  to  the  packing-linusc  they  are  in  a con- 
dition corresponding  to  that  of  cattle  which  have  come  from  the 
ranches  or  from  the.  pastures  of  the  Middle  West.  They  ure 
••  feedera.”  The  difference  in  the  handling  is  that  the  packing- 
house docs  its  own  feeding  in  the  ease  of  poultry, 
whereas  the  feeding  of  cattle  is’ an  outsiJe,  independent 
industry,  requiring  too  large  on  acreage  expanse  and  ton 
cumbersome  and  involved  a mechanism  for  even  the  pack- 
ing house  industry  to  tackle. 

But  with  the  feeding  of  poultry  it  is  another  matter. 
The  packinghouse  ha*  to  feed  its  own  poultry  because 
the  American  farmer  and  his  wife  have  not  yet  learned 
the  art,  and  probably  would  not  have  the  putience  to 
practise  it  if  they  had.  It  is  a much  more  roniplrx  and 
pains-demanding  promt  than  cattle-feeding.  The  final, 
moreover,  is  miieli  more  expensive  than  the  eorn  which  is 
the  staple  of  transforming  rattle  into  the  finest  grade  of 
la-cf  animals.  A mixture  of  corn-meal,  oatmeal,  and  purr 
milk  fresh  from  the  creameries  makes  the  best  food  for 
producing  fat.  tender,  delicately  flavored  poultry.  But  ex- 
perience and  good  judgment  are  required  in  giving  the 
final,  even  to  a higher  degree  than  iri  the  case  of  cattle, 
where  a wise  feeder  will  make  n prolit  when  a stupid  one 
will  come  out  with  a loss.  The  final  must  be  mixed  not 
only  with  reference  to  the  age  of  the  birds,  the  length  of 
time  they  have  been  fed,  but  to  the  state  of  the  weather, 
whether ’excessively  hot  or  cold,  as  well. 

“ Butteries,"  the  feeding-structures  are  called,  and  they 
are  expensive  plants  when  full v equipped.  They  are  in 
large  airy  shells  where  sunlight  and  ventilation  are 
abundant.  There  arc  numbers  of  " I* tt erics  " in  each 
shed,  each  “ battery  ” consisting  of  double  rows  of  nnqis 
built  one  above  the  other,  and  five  tiers  high.  The  coop* 
are  made  of  rials,  an  inch  or  more  apart  to  give  plenty  of 
air  and  light.  The  chickens  stand  on  pen-lies,  and  the 
coops  every  day  are  currftilly  Hcrapcd.  steamed,  and 
cleaned,  and  the  entire  **  buttery " whitewashed.  The 
same  rigorous  clcanlinetu  which  is  practised  in  all  the 
big  |Mirking-hou*c  operations  is  carried  to  it*  utmost  limit  of 
care  in  the  poultry-feeding  plants. 

The  chickens  arc  fed  from  a trough  running  before  each  coop, 
and  during  the  fourteen  days  the  process  goes  on  have  a pretty 
dull  time  of  it.  no  doubt,  with  just  hurely  space  to  move  about  a 
little  on  their  perches.  It’s  all  meals  and  dozing  between  meals 
with  them,  and  just  about  the  time  they  get  comfortably  fat  and 
atupid  they  make  a quick  transit  to  a large  room  where  they  are 
so  speedily  transformed  into  the  dressed  |H>ultry  of  commerce  that 
they  never  have  a chance  to  realize  what  is  happening  to  them. 
They  are  eurefully  dressed,  then  transferred  to  a cooling-room,  and 
then,  when  they  have  hung  the  proper  length  of  time,  packed  in 
boxes,  a dozen  to  the  box.  and  are  olT  on  their  travels  to  find  the 
American  citizen  who  is  longing  to  meet  them  and  establish  inti- 
mate relations. 

Tlie  science  of  using  up  all  the  scraps  of  the  chicken  is  elabo- 
rated to  almost  as  tine  a point  as  is  the  science  of  using  up  the 


Urunding  Sicift’a  Premium  Hums 


collateral  accesMoriea  of  the  four-footed  animals.  Feathers  are 
hemming  mi  item  of  some  moment,  for  instance,  in  the 
long  list  of  by-  product  matters  which  are  so  essential  to  offset 
the  ever  - narrowing  margin  between  the  market  price  of  four- 
footed  live  stock  and  the  wholesale  market  price  of  the  meat 
into  which  only  about  fill  per  cent,  of  the  live  animul — in  the 
case  of  cattle — can  lie  turned. 

To  be  Continued. 
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pin  t basing  at  the  Swift  agencies  U-gun  to  demand  poultry. 
There  was  hut  one  thing  to  do — brunch  out  into  poultry,  or  lose 
sah-«  tin  other  commodities. 

With  these  great  packing- houses  there  i*  no  such  thing  ns  going 
into  a business  nn  a small  scale.  Kverything  must  be  done 
on  n prodigiously  large  basis,  or  it  is  not  worth  doing  at  all.  So 
Swift  A Company  went  into  the  |>nullry  business  011  a large  scale. 

And  there  was  si  ill  another  impelling  power,  besides  coin|ietition, 
that  was  hack  of  this  poultry  enterprise.  That  was  the  American 
citizen  again.  The  American  citizen  hud  Is-gun  to  stick  uj>  his  nose 
at  the  ordinary  lumiyard  chickens  of  the  furmer.  lie  wauled 
something  tenderer,  daintier,  and  liner.  The  " |M>ulardc«," 
or  ” stall  • fi-d " chickens,  of  France,  ntmut  suited  his  epi- 
curean fancy,  lint  at  their  price  away  lip  in  the  dollars  per 
poularde.  they  were  a little  too  milch  even  for  the  lavish  Ameri- 
can of  the  average  standard  of  comfortable  income,  lie  wanted 
the  poularde*,  hut  he  did  not  want  the  fancy  prices.  He 
made  it  a point  of  patriot  i*m. 

There  was  no  reason  why  the  Amer- 
ican lieu  should  take  a hack  seat 
for  a French  lien  or  any  other  foreign 
lien.  Il«>  demanded  that  the  American 
lien  Is-  given  an  equal  show  with  the  lien 
of  France,  to  exhibit  what  she  could  do 
for  her  country.  He  insisted  on  stall- 
fed  American  lien*.  He  wanted  I hem. 
and  wanted  them  right  away. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  it  was  Swift  & 
t'oni|Miny  that  introduced  the  special 
system  of  feeding  chickens.  Being  mire 
driven  into  the  poultry  or  any  other  Ini  si- 
ne**. a big  concern,  like  Swift’*,  always 
makes  a*  strong  a stand  as  possible  for 
tint  pirns-  in  that  business.  That  is  why 
the  Swifts  went  into  the  most  approved 
method*  of  special  chicken-feeding  a* 

*oon  a*  the  results  of  such  method* 
were  in  sufficient  demand  to  warrant 
tin-  additional  luigc  outlay  of  capital 
involved. 

Swift  A Company  now  have  large 
poultry-feeding  stations  in  operation, 
which  turn  ant  finely  fattened  and 
delicately  flavored  bird*  every  week 
during  the  season.  For  mile*  around 
these  stations  the  country  has  pros- 
|H-rcd.  after  the  same  manner  that  the 
farming  country  around  the  greut  cat- 
tie-market  cent  res  ha*  prospered.  The 
price  farmers  get  for  chickens  has 
doubled  mid  more  than  doubled.  In 
the  vicinity  of  St.  Joseph.  .Mo.,  for  instance,  where  poultry  was 
formerly  sold  for  4 1 _.  to  "i  cents  per  pound,  the  farmer  now 
gets  T.  !>.  11,  and  IS  cent*  per  pound.  Chickens,  like  cattle,  have 
now  come  to  represent  so  much  money,  liecuuse  there  ia  a constant, 
all  I lie-year-round  market  for  them,  w ith  rash  alw  ays  ready  to 
pay  for  them  on  delivery.  The  country  stores  nrr  collection  centre* 
for  chicken*.  Che  farm  women  bring  them  in  and  |*uy  for  store 
articles  with  them  a*  though  they  were  so  much  cash.  Chickens, 
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The  Success  of  the  Motor-’ Bus 

Onk  of  the  question*  intrmting  London 
is  Ui»*  passing  of  the  hamdrawn  omnibus, 
which,  though  not  ns  speedy  as  some  might 
desire,  seem*  to  lip  taking  nlare  slowly  but 
Mirrly.  What  is  particularly  intiTi>«ling  lx 
that  the  new  motor • omnibuses  are  more 
economical.  hi  they  not  only  can  carry  more 
passenger* — thirty-four  as  against  twenty- 
six  for  the  bom-drawn  vehicle — hut  they 
can  make  nine  mile*  an  hour,  ax  nonpareil 
with  six  uiilca  an  hour  with  horac*.  They 
can  la;  kept  in  operation  practically  the 
greater  part  of  the  day.  while  with  horae* 
a three  hours*  run  of  fifteen  to  sixteen  mile* 
lx  the  daily  work.  The  heavy  ruhher  tire* 
are  far  less  injurious  to  the  roadway  than 
the  solid  wheel*,  while  the  'buses  themselves 
are  quite  ax  safe  and  more  cuailv  controlled. 

The  ruhlicr  tire*,  which  represent  a large 
item  of  expense,  arc  now  supplied  by  con- 
tract at  so  much  a ear  mile,  and  beyond  thl* 
the  operating  companies  are  not  concerned 
with  their  wear.  A motor • iNM  i*  able  to 
run  about  11.1  mile*  daily,  a*  compared 
with  seventy- five  to  eighty  mile*  for  the 
horxe-drnwn  munilm*.  and  the  life  of  the 
machinery  is  now  computed  at  uboul  four 
year*. 


A Lively  Catch 

Mkk.  S.  " And  *o  you  are  leaving  u*, 
Itridget?  And  what  an-  you  going  to  dof** 
Hkiimikt.  “ Please,  mum.  I'm  going  to  get 
married." 

Mkm.  N.  “ Dear  me!  Isn't  that  rather  sud- 
den ? Who  is  the  happy  man?” 

IlniouKT.  '*  Do  you  mneuilH-r,  mum,  me 
askin'  you  uliout  four  weeks  ago  to  go  to 
the  funeral  of  a friend?  Well.  I do  la-  goin' 
to  marry  the  corpse's  husband.  Sure,  lie 
told  me  then  I wuz  the  life  o'  the  party.” 
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New  Conceptions 
in  Science 

By  CARL  SNYDER 


THIS  is  not  a dry  and  arid  treatise.  I 
unintelligible  to  the  general 
reader,  but  a clear,  compre- 
hensive exposition  of  the  results  of 
latter-day  scientific  research  and  dis- 
cover)'. The  underlying  romance  of 
science  and  scientific  method  has  never 
been  more  convincingly  set  forth  than 
by  Mr.  Snyder.  The  book  will  be  ' 
nothing  short  of  a revelation  to  the 
average  layman,  while  of  abiding  value 
to  the  scientific  student. 

Illustrated.  Cloth.  $2.00  net 
(postage  extra) 
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Tmi  A Pielfk.l ntirMflml A Great  lorlMra 
m<  Ills  Niliacil  lines  tl  Mecca 


TllKNK  is  apparently  no  more  attractive 
lirld  for  engineering  than  the  mountain*  of 
Switzerland,  and  the  grmtext  skill  and  in- 
genuity have  l*>eii  exereim-d  in  the  various 
railways  designed  to  earry  tourist*  to  the 
summit*.  Iteeently  there  has  lieen  an  en- 
tirely new  departure  from  existing  prarlhv 
in  a plan  proposed  for  a to-ending  the  north- 
western  aide  of  the  Wetterhom,  whieh  rise, 
precipitously  to  an  altitudr  of  77«n  feet 
above  the  nea-li-vrl.  Tin-  new  srhrmr  ron- 
*i*1*  of  a eonihination  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  ordinary  aerial  cableway, 
now  *0  much  used  in  constructive  engineer- 
ing for  the  tran-|*irt  of  material*,  and  «.f 
the  elevated  mono-railway,  ls-st  rxntnplcd  in 
the  line  Ix-twii-ii  Itannen  and  Klherfeld  in 
(•ermany.  In  the  latter  a ear  is  suspended 
fn*m  a single  rail  *iip|iorted  by  a system  of 
girders,  while  in  the  new  Swiss  railwav,  in- 
stead of  a rail,  a stout  steel  eablr  will  In* 
stretched  from  station  to  statiun.  and  from 
tlii*  will  In*  siis|N-ndrd  by  it*  running  gear 
a car  or  cage  for  the  passenger*.  Karlt  car 
will  contain  ten  |m*-ciigers.  and  la*  of  the 
lightest  possible  construction. 

The  line  x»  ill  run  from  the  Hrindlewuld 
upper  glacier,  at-  about  Itaio  feet  altitiuU*, 
tip  to  the  Knge  station  in  one  lift,  a dis- 
tawr  hi  liW  feet,  Thl*  at  at  ion  1-  of 

massive  masonry,  and  atlonl*  an  anehurage 
for  the  cable.  The  gradient  of  the  cable 
for  this  |»art  of  the  lit»p  i*  about  HO  |ier 
cent.  This  station  afford*  acre**  to  a aerie* 
of  line  views,  and  there  is  a path  along  tin* 

Knge  to  the  dr|Mirture  station  of  the  *econd 
section  of  the  line,  which  extend*  to  a |*>int 
at  an  nltitmle  of  77H1  feet,  or  a lift  of  2:MMt 
feet.  The  motive  |towcr  i"  to  Is-  electricity 
at  high  tension,  and  part  of  the  installation 
i*  already  completed.  The  summit  of  the 
Wcttcrho’rn  i*  li.I.Vf  fret  ulmve  aca-lcvel. 
sad  from  the  preamt  atudle*  there  i*  an* 
patently  no  reason  why  a civs*  to  it  should 
not  Is*  gained  by  a *erie*  of  sueh  railwav* 
a*  the  two  sections  already  described.  Only 
oiler  before  ha*  the  mono-rail  system  la-rti 
ii-isl  on  a mountain  railway,  on  Vesuvius  in 
Isso.  and  thi«  method  was  supplanted  when 
the  line  was  rveon&trUcU-d. 
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MARK  TWAIN’S 

Complete  Works 

ESSRS.  HARPER  & BROTHERS  take 
pleasure  in  announcing  that,  having  acquired 
the  exclusive  rights  of  publication  of  all 
present  and  future  books  by  Mark  Twain, 
they  have  prepared  a splendid  edition  of  Mark  Twain’s 
works  complete  in  twenty-three  volumes,  uniformly  and 
beautifully  bound.  Now,  in  view  of  this  exclusive  arrange- 
ment, they  are  able  for  the  first  time  to  offer  Mark  Twain's 
Complete  Works  at  a lower  price  than  ever  before  permitted. 

The  twenty-three  volumes  are  beautifully  bound  in  a handsome  olive- 
green  cloth  with  leather  labels,  and  in  half-leather  with  uncut  edges  and 
gilt  tops.  There  arc  photogravure  frontispieces  and  many  other  illustrations 
in  each  volume.  The  staff  of  illustrators  engaged  in  this  work  includes 
such  artists  as  Smedley,  Du  Mond,  Kemble,  Fogarty,  Beard,  Newell,  Brown, 
and  De  Thulstrup.  The  edition  is  in  every  respect  a model  of  artistic 
book-making.  The  volumes  — twenty-three  in  all  — make  a handsome  ap- 
pearance upon  the  shelves  of  any  library.  This  is  the  first  time  that  the 
complete  works  of  this  great  author  have  been  offered  at  a moderate  price 


FREE — A photogravure  portrait  of  Mark  Twain 


Cut  out  the  attached  coupon  and  mail  it  to  us.  and 
we  will  send  you  a photogravure  portrait  of  Mark 
Twain,  specimen  pages,  and  full  information  con- 
cerning our  special  offer  and  the  easy'  terms 
on  which  this  set  of  books  can  he  se- 
cured. Address 


HARPER  & 
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New  York  City 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS 
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Please  mail  me,  free  of  cost,  a photo- 
gravure |*ortrait  of  Work  Twair\  together 
with  a descriptive  circular  of  your  new  edi- 
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